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B^^x  Co  iMass  )  Ag.  Society 336 

Evergreens,  transplatuing, 185 

Eilier,  UM  of  in  animal  surgery 18e 

Experiments  tested 370 

Exports  of  Ibe  Umicd  Stales, 287 

F. 

Fairs  of  Wales W 

Famine,  elfects  o<, ^J 

Fanning  .Mills  exhibited  al  Buflfalo 330 

Fiirmers,  seggesiioaaia,. . .  «.,  187,  281,  »• 
Farmer..'  Cinbs,  notice  of,. ...  43,  50,  68, 98 

—  Clinton, 59,  17» 

—  Rolesfor, IJ* 

Farming  oi»  a  Urge  scale, 30 

—  At  the  North, ^* 

^  Oecails  of  operations  in, M^ 

—  Knurmoos  profits  of, ^ 

-- On  Long  Island, 181 

—  On  37  acres 18* 

—  Science  aad  practice  in, 39 

—  Sound  views  alKifU, 30 

Farms— Notices  of: 

Adam  Anthony's,  Rliode  Island,  ..    M3 

B  &  J  Lynde's,  Vermont 297 

Clark  Rice's,  Vermont, I«0 

Chaunevy  Bf  ckwiib's,  New-York,.  854 

B.  PhJnney's, 105,131 

J   G.  Chadsey's,  Rhode  island,....  198 

J.  W.  Whevler's,  New-Yof  k 810 

i.N.  Blakciiiee 363 

J.  H.  Nettleton, 368 

Kiixgs  county  aInMliouse, 830 

JU  C.  Ball,  R«fii»sielaer  cuuniy, 8''3t 

R>Callocli  &  Kirtiaad's,  Reus,  eo  ,  340 
ices  of  J  in  West«;hester,  Pa.,  ....  Ill 

Productive  small, 31 

R  R.  Boilings,  Virginia, 30 

Stephen  Atwuod, ..»...■..   933 

Thomas  Andrews',  Rhode  Island,.  SSI 

Wro.  Kelly's,  Duchess  comity, 810 

Wm   Polk's,  Atkansas, 157 

Female  ludpetry 00 

Pence  laws  of  Massaehasetta, 58 

—  Should  be  altered, 150,  835,  SfcO 

Fences,  cost  of. 850 

—  Coiistructioti  of, ...... , 30 

—  Eeonomical, 90^  18ft 

Pessenden,  Thomas  G  ,  Memiir  of,. . . .  207 
Field  euhivetion,  by  Mr.  Ptimuey, 100 

—  by  Messrs.  LyiKle...... 298 

Figs,  tbe  growth  of, 293 

Pire-proof  wash  for  buildings, 160 

Firkins,  best  wood  for 161 

Fish  tor  manure,  on  the  use  of, 346 

Firxgerald's  portable  mill, 890 

Floriculiure.  profits  of, 151 

FlofidB,  Everglades  of, 350 

Flower  gerdm  ami  shrubbery, 1 14 

PlowrriugPUnts.  lists  of, 114 

Flowers  exhi  bited  at  Buffalo, 314 

—  Cuttnreof. ,....  948 

—  Ta^te  for  and  colors  of, 348 

Fodder,  green  and  dry, 37 

Forest  trees,  cnliiva'iou  of, 8SaK 

Fttrests,  ttdvanlages  of, 833 

—  On  planting, « 170 

Fcmd,  on  tli  e  preservation  of, S47 

Foxes,  how  to  trap. 64 

France.  Agricultural  products  of,  ......  180 

--'  Vineyards  of.  .......... ..........    84 

Fruit,  growing  in  OeorKia  &  Mississippi    88 

—  Itedrt destroyed  by  frost,..  150,  181, ^244 

-^  Grown  in  CXiange  Conuiy, 371 

—*  ladicatious  of  oisenseiu, 30S 

—  Killed  by  frosi ....   194 

—  Preserved  fresh.. 185 

—  Rea40u.'«  for  raising  a  variety,.. .«.  348 

—  To  save  from  tliievcs,  « >...  183 

—  Trade  in, ". 308 

Fruit  Trees,  applicai  ion  ef  copperas  to   213 

ofblacksmith's  cinders  to 148 

-^ Diseases  of. *.  188 

— -o-  Effects  of  ashes  nn, 853 

Facts  about  planiiitg  seeds  of,. . .  14S 

—  —  In  clusters, 18t 

—  —  IiiaiMOc«Qrbri«)[^l(ord^oi^%.%«  W 
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Pruit  Treea,  MBnaff^menl  of, ®*»  *? 

Mo«s  on,  how  to  remove. c5 

Miilcbinff, ii? 

Pruniiiicmnapliuited, S/i 

RenoT«t»>ii  of, J13 

Tninsplanimir W,  117,  857 

UMoTSalUK^ironon, H8 

Wnshfor ^J 

Waleriuff  ir«ii»p1anted, 387 

FmlM.  Cirolc  o(,  for  the  year >7fl 

—  Dried,  how  to  keep, »J 

—  Ez'nibiled  al  Buffalo, 303,  3U 

—  Their  rarietie*,  •oils  and  origin,. ...    28 

—  Select  ▼arioiiea  tjf^ JJ 

Pad  sboald  be  dravni  in  winter, ......     35 

Fmacea  Ibr  bMUiufir  ^v*^i *^ 

G. 

Gasiar.  for  paint, W 

*  —  works,  refoee  of,  for  manure, 318 

Gate,  farm,  description  of, 3*6 

Ocase.  Chinese. 3J 

Oooseberries,  Mildew  in, 180 

—  Planting  cottingii  of,  in  auiuron,. . .  181 

Gofse  AS  food  for  stock, 16 

GralK  bow  lo  keep, •*7 

^—  lafiueace  of 878 

GraAittff  and  pruning  old  orchards,. ...  118 

—  experiments  in, «14,  M4,  «77 

—  Grape  Tinea. 149,343 

—  How  to  perform  weU 03,  84 

—  into  Isjern. ♦•S 

—  Peani  on  ine  Mountain  ash, 140 

—  the  Tree  Proiiy M 

Graio  dryer,  8uffoid>«, 193,  SOO 

—  Qoarter  of. 68 

—  grown  in  the  United  Slates, ^5 

—  to  improve, 68 

Grape  Vines  the  best  hardy, 310,368 

Bleeding  of, 246 

—  —  from  seed, .-  •  354 

Iiisectkm, 190,181 

inthewest, 3rt8 

iiained  on  forest  trees, 245 

Grapea  prices  of, 34 

—  I^iqoid  raanoires  for. 368 

—  Pruning  and  trimming, 84 

—  to  preserve  in  winier, •     67 

Granary,  to  make  rat  pro<if, 06, 160 

Grass  Jaials,  on  seeding, 121, 170,  292 

Top  dressing 802 

Gravelly  soils,  improvement  of, 243 

Great  Bnuin,  Ntxca  of  a  Traveller  in,  14.7& 

Greenbosh  Preraram  Farm, 346 

Grab  eaters, 203 

GoauiN  eompared  with  ashes, 188 

—  liuw  applied,. 34 

—  Oil  ihe  u»e  of^ 158 

—  value  of,  .'. 219 

Ooioea  Grass, .' 292 

Gatia  Pereha,  description  of,. . . .« 157 

Gypsum  and  Lime,  effect  of, 01,  69 

Haramhire  and  Franklin  A^  Society, .  39(1 

Band  or  horse  mill. 06 

Haru>w,  Hinge,  described, 147 

Hartford  Ctiaiity  Ag.  Society, 15,  330 

Barve&tiiis  machines  at  Stale  Pair 330 

Harvard  University,  scieutiftc  depart- 
ment,  127,290 

Hawtborii«.  for  Uedites, 1^0 

Hay  and  Manure  Forks, « . ...  33P 

—  earty  cut,    ^''-''^^ 

—  bowio  cure, 12D 

—  pitching  by  burse  power,. 122 

—  proper  time  for  catling, 355 

—  to  measure,. 37 

Bay-caps,  bow  made, 236 

Heart,  ap'esrrved,.... 82(i 

Hedges. hnwibnnut  for, 180 

—  hemlock  for, flEd6 

Heaeoop,  Rusiie, ^ 2bl 

Hi^aud  and  Ajg-  Socieiy  of  Scotland,  335 

Hmis  f**r  December, ,'....  377 

Boarh«^nnd,  cultore  of, 219 

Hog-piA  plan  of, , 344 

HollafK',  Boiter,  making  in, 299 

HopcCttttage,  plan  of, 9 

Boosie  ri ver,  notes  abdut, 233 

Horse  collar  of  India  Robber '123 

Hocae  Cliesiirat  ireas,  large, '  370 

Borae  Powers  and  Threshers,  Whee- 
ler's,   164,  a«6 

exhibited  at  Buffalo, .......  329 

HOBfiBd  aitd  oxen  as  teams, ^ . . .  UQ 

at  the  State  Pair, 312 

Bnediiig,  by  J.  B  Burnett,..  1$  49.  81 

'  by  Eqana, 03,218 

.  —bjr Junius...... ,.,,..    92 


HORS  RS— Bolts  in,  cure  for, 60 

Californian, 259 

Carrou  for, 255 

Death  of  an  old 66 

DUuuei  q/'— Heaves,  cure  for.  146,  257, 
^  322 

—  Founder,  cow  for, 19 

—  Scratches,  euro  for,. 06 

Exhibited  at  Litchfield, B31 

fur  aU  work 13,  81, 100 

GtHxlfeed  for, 23 

Good  horses  noticed, 49 

Great  triiUing, 149 

Killed  by  poison, ..    90 

Medicines  for,. # ..  •   140 

Morgan,  notices  of,. .- 36,  81 

Morsels  Grey,  sale  of, 129 

Narmgansett,  origin  of, 01 

Normal., 130,  152.  1S6,  223 

Notices  of, 104 

of  speed  and  bottom, 31 

Structure  of 255 

To  save  from  fire, 34 

Hot*air  Furnaces, 51 

Hounds,  speed  of, 317 

Housatonic  Agricultural  Society, 336 

Humbugs,  Horticultural, 310 

Httiigarjr,  sheep  husbandry  of, 237 

Hydraulic  Ram,  description  of, 127 

Hydrophobia  in  man  and  brutes, 332 

I. 

Ice'hoosef,  construction  of, 27 

Illinois,  crops  ;n, 283 

—  Wool-growing  in, 1 12 

Implements  at  the  Slate  Pair , .  314,  329 

lropr«>vemeui  of  gravelly  Ails,. .......  243 

liuia  Rubber  Boat. 393,  298 

—  —  for  Rail roaa  cars, 69 

— *  —  new  use  for, 238 

INDIAN  CORN— Cultttre  of,  73,  122. 178. 

252,363 

Crops  of  1845  and  1847,* 65 

Cnlinre  of  for  fodiier, 156 

Colis,  value  of, 194 

Cost  of  per  bushel, 367 

Effect  of  ashes  on, 64 

Exports  of, 08 

Experiroeiii  in  cQltnre  of, 158 

Large  crops  of,  29,  57,  67,  98,  130.  155, 
161,  165,  194,  378,  379 

On  caring 192 

raised  in  the  Uiuled  Stales  in  1847,  225 

raisiug  on  the  prairies^ 142 

SampTesoC, 378 

•talks,  io.couvert  into  manure,   ...     94 

—  how  to  stack, 345 

the  largest  grower  of, 167 

▼ery  tall, 291 

Inseels,  on  the  habits  of, 266 

Iowa  as  an  Agricultural  State, 02 

Iron  and  gaJUc  acid, 227 

—  and  steel  to  djsiinguish, 2i>3 

—  case-bardeiiijig, 227 

—  impfoveroeiit  ui  working. 378 

—  sulphate  of,  applied  lo  sickly  foliage,2l3 
Irrigation,  by  Mr.  Rice, 17U 

—  hint  about, 08 

—  in  China,.... 37 

—  in  Mexico, 225 

J. 

Jefferson  county  Ag.  Society,  . .  57,  95,  336 
Johnston's  (Prof)  visit  lo  the  U.  Stales,  193, 

2tiO 
Essayouth6  Hid  of  bones 265 

Kentucky,  Wild  londa  of. 340 

Kiln  Dryet,  Slafford's 193,  290,  370 

Kings  Co.  Alms-house  farm, 259 

Larob^,  on  docking, 98 

—  rearing  tor  market,..   124 

lAmoile  County  Ag.  SSociety Ifi3 

Laboring  comiTiuuitie^  condition  of,..  352 
I^udft,  improving  light  and  hungry,. ...  170 

-T  Improvf  melit  of  iu  Bamstalile, 107 

—  on  the  Canada  line, 107 

—  reclalm'ng  worn  out,. 291 

—  seeding  to  grass 121, 170,  292 

—  two  crops  aioiice, Ill 

—  wiid,ol  Kentucky, 349 

—  worn-out  of  Maryland, 2^5, 348 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,* 127,  200 

Law-atiiis,  advantages  uf, 137 


LeavCii,  oflice  of, 341 

—  fur  litter  and  manure, 370 

Lead  pipes  for  water, 128 

Lightning  rods,  construcliou  of, 219 

Lime  and  plaster,  effect  of, 61, 60 

—  and  marl,  action  of, VO 

.  how  much  a  soil  should  have, 379 

'->  manner  of  spreading, 128 

—  oyster  shell,  price  of, 290 

—  pliosphateof 191 

Litchfield  County  Ag.  Society,  831 

Farms, 362 

Locust  tree  borer, 269 

Locusts,  remarks  on, 256 

London  Horticultural  Society, 370 

Liong  Inland  farming, 187 

Lowell,  statistics  of, 190 

Machines  exhibited  at  Slate  Fair, 3B0 

—  best  giease  for, 960 

Madder,  culture  of, 27 

—  where  roots  of  can  be  had, 256 

Mangel  wunzel  for  cattle, 141 

Manure  and  hay  forks, 380 

MANURES— applied  to  the  surface.. . .  125 

Burnt  clay  for, 211,  228,  321 

Cord  of, 65 

Depth  of, 64 

effects  of  special,. 222 

economy  in  saving,  273 

fish  for.  how  used, 344 

how  to  apply, 05 

how  to  save  all, 191 

ill  or  on  the  soil, 210 

leaves  for, 379 

long  and  sliort, 180 

maieriala  for, 293 

management  of, 199 

maimracture  of, 106,  160,  297 

on  making  and  saving, 12 

remarks  on, 65 

refuse  of  gas  works  for,. 318 

sewerage, 99 

their  nature  and  action, 109, 203 

The  law  of, 284 

Tan-bark  for, 191 

Waste  of, 42 

Waste  woolj  &c  ,  for,. 161 

Woolen  rngit  for, 353 

See  also  Ashes,  Bones,  Coal  eukes^  Comu 
postSy  CfuatiOf  Grypswm,  Limey  MuA,  Sea- 
Vfted. 

Marl  and  lime,  action  of, 970 

Maryland  lands,  advantages,  of,..,  265,  348 
Massachusetts  farming , 47 

—  Fence  laws  of, ..    58 

—  Society  for  Promoting  Agrioulinre,  (^ 

Meat,  to  preserve  fresh, 113 

Medicines  for  cattle 146,  378 

Melon  seeds,  to  purify, 149 

—  squash, 150 

Melons,  lo  choose, 150 

Memoir  of  Judge  Buel, « 24 

—  Elkanah  Watson, 88,97 

—  Thomas  Green  Fessenden,. 907 

Michigan,  capabilities  of, 194 

Middlesex  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society 386 

Mineralogicnl  Cabinet  of  Lyman  Wikler,233 

Mineral  paint, • 378 

Milkt  lioody»  caused  by  red  cabbage,. .    66 

—  composiiipn  of, 249 

—  unwholesome  in  cities, 60 

—  weight  of  rich  and  poor, 253 

Miiking,  rules  for, 125 

Mill,  Fitzgerald's  portable, 290,  330 

Moon  farming, 157 

Monn>e  County  Ag.  Socieiy, 336 

Montreal  Ag.  Socieljr, 348 

Mount  Airy  Ag.  Institute, t....  68,  210 

Mowing  machioe, 380 

Muck,  management  and  application  of.  165, 

160,297 
Mufhiooms,  propagati<m  ofj 350 

N. 


Nataral  History  Society  of  Brooklyn.  . . 

—  science,  importance  of,  lo  the  far* 
mer, « • 290 

Ncciarines,  EIruge  and  Early  Violet.. .    55 

—  select  list  of, 909 

Nno'  York  State  AgrindtMrai  Satiety : 

Aminal  Meeting, .' .     50 

Committees  to  award  Premiums  at 

annual  meeting, , ,    34 

Exhibition  at  Buffalo^ 312,  329 

Executive  Commitlee,  proceedings 

of, •193,967 

Implemonu  exhibitod  «t  Siait  Fair,  399 


6 


N.  Y.  Stale  A^  Society— Notice  of  pre- 

pnrntioiM  for  exhibition, «S7 

Nomber  of  auitnaU  at  Fair  of,. . » .  335 

Officers  of, M 

Premiams  at  annuiil  meetiuK, 07 

—  offered  for  1848, 135 

—  at  niiituai  exiiibition, 316 

Receipts  of, M 

Soles  of  stock  at  Cattle  Show  Of,  . .  3IS 

New  Hampshire,  crops  in, 379 

Niagara  District,  C.  W., 46 

Northnmptoii.  Mass.,  Notice  of, 46 

Nursery  Bosiacss,  expense  and  profits  of.270 
(nee  errata, 310) 

—  very  large, 370 

Oatf ,  premium  crops  of, 194 

—  raised  iu  the  United  States, 233 

Ohio,  crops  in, 258 

—  Gooa  farming  in, 223 

Oneida  County  Ag  Society 05,  836 

Onions,  culture  of, 36,78 

—  average  yield  of, •     68 

Onondaga  County  Ag.  Society, 336 

Ontario  County  Ag.  Society, 161,  191 

Orchards  and  their  cuttiv^atiou , 138 

—  best  time  for  setting  out, 305 

—  grafting  and  pruniug,  118 

—  profits  of, 54 

—  renovation  of, 9  (3 

—  time  for  pruning, 215 

Osage  Orange  iieMl,  how  to  plaut, ....   256 
Oyster  shells,  good  for  fruit  trees,. .« . . .  128 

—  shell  lime,  price  of, '  2« 

Oxen  for  teams........ 170 

—  Mr  AyraoU's, 98 

—  training, <•  209 


Paints,  improvement  in, 90 

—  Mnieral, .378 

Paulo wnia,  the, 87 

Paring  and  burning  soils, 211 

Peacock,  disposition  of, 343 

Pea«nais,  cuiiore  of, 31 

Peaches  at  the  S»uih, 309, 370 

—  Large, .276 

—  List  or',  approved  at  Buffalo, 306 

•— at  New- York  Pomological 

Convention, 340 

—  select  lists  of, 55,  SO 

Peaeh  Trees,  on  pruning, 83 

Pears,  analysis  of  forms  of. 307 

—  budded  on  hawthorns, 343 

—  ColumSian,...."" 55,  86 

—  descripiion  of  33  varieties  of,  ..  86,116 

—  for  Vermont, 110 

—  for  the  South, 360 

—  influenee  of  manure  on, 370 

—  List  approved  at  BuflUo  Pomologi- 

cal Conventicm, 309 

at  Now- York  Po.  Convention,  340 

—  Onondas[a,  or  Svran's  Orange,. . . .    307 

—  on  ripening,; '. . . . .  3IU 

—  Pratt, ••  370 

—  select  lisU  of, 65,56 

—  varieties  cX^ ISO 

Pear  Trees,  blight  on, 20,  86,  87,  %70 

—  —  Conical  dwarf, 373 

-^  —  neglect  of, 21 

—  -~  Quince  stocks  for, 58 

to  raise  firom  teed, 277 

Peas  grown  in  the  United  States, 225 

Peat,  analysis  of, 9« 

Peony,  the  Tree, 276 

•^  to  gruA, -.     66 

People,  occupation  ot^ 68 

PERIODICALS— American  Journal  oi 

Agriculture  and  Science 66 

American  Journal  of  Science  and 

Art 66, 131,  193, 900,  324, 375 

—  Flora, 324,376 

Agricultural  Journal, 131 

Agricul  uristand  Canadian  Jonrnal,131 

Bank  Note  Reporter 9U8 

Farmer  and  Meohanie, 33 

Farmer's  Library  and  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture, 66,  193,  980 

Farmer's  Cabinet, 926 

Graham's  Ameriean  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, ..,...,., 33 

CkHley's  Lady's  Book, 83 

Illustrated  Natural  History,  . .  394,  376 
JouniaY  of  Agrioulmre,  and  Trans- 
actions of  Uiffhland  Society,. . . .  3iM 
Iffedico-Chirurgtoa!  Review,. ...  33,  924 
|UiMFafioer» i.t.......    ^ 
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Periodicals— Merry 's  Musetlm, 90 

New  Kiigtand  Parmer, 2|« 

The  Horiiculiurist, 193  228 

The  Architect, 130 

The  Plow,  the  Loom,  and  the  An* 

vil...... 260,292 

Tran«ictions  Mass.  Hort.  Society,.     33 

Vermont  State  Agncultarisi, 260 

Western  Jounitl  of  Agriculture,  &c.,131 

Phinney,  E.,  farm  of, 106,  137 

Pigeons,  cotes  for •  241 

—  Manasemertt  and  varieiies  of, 120 

Piggery,  Mr.  Jewett's  plan  of, 344 

Pines,  death  o\^  at  the  South,    227 

Planter  of  Paris  and  Lime,  effecti  of,  01,  60 

—  cheap  for  coarse  fiiiish, 160 

Plowing  as  practiced  by  Mr.  Phinney,.  106 

—  by  steam, 163 

^  deep, 251 

—  draught  in, 37 

—  for  wheat, 77 

—  how  to  plow  well, 157 

—  in  the  autumn, 26 

—  match  at  Avon, 227 

—  prairie  land 142 

—  principles  of, 352 

—  mles  for, 351 

—  subsoil, 48,92, 125,251,201,  a-M 

—  trench 209 

Plovrs  exhibited  at  State  Fair, 329 

—  Scotch  and  American,. . . .  lO-*,  218. 282 

—  Wood's. 29,07 

Plums,  early  sorts,. 54,  87 

—  fine,  describeil, 260 

—  list  approved  at  ButTulo, 3u9 

approved  by  New- York  Pomo- 

logical  ConveiMon, 340 

— >  select  varieties  of, 53,  56 

—  to  protect  from  curculio,. .  278,822,  323 
l»OBTRY— Autumn, 2^8 

Honor  to  the  toiling  hand, 225 

The  Carol  of  May,  154 

The  Farmer's  i>ong, 74 

Pomological  Convention  at  Buffalo,  309,  341 

atNew-York, 310 

at  Columbus, 83,368 

Pond  mud,  how  used  for  manure, 161 

Popnar  errors  about  seeds, ]81 

Posis,  new  mode  of  setting, 156 

I  Potato,  ashes  on, 08 

I    —  Hnried  in  the  winter, 63 

—  crop  in  Ireland, 34 

—  culture  of  the, 50,  02,  122 

—  grown  in  the  United  States, 225 

—  history  of, 76,141 

—  nipping  the  t(^  off*, 3Ci3 

—  premium  crops, 57,  96,  161 

—  rot,  ami  erysipelas, 310 

—  —  indicatio  is  of  in  other  plants,...  304 
notices  of,  68,  76,  80,  03.  150.  101. 

900,  202,  303,  376,  377 
preventing  the, 36 

—  —  new  remedy  for, 928 
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ProfiUof, 376 
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Sandy  soils,  improvement  of, 943 

Saw  for  horse-power 96 
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Rot  in, 375 
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Tar  paint  or  gns  tar, 66 
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Thoughtlessnesi,  results  of, 310 
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Turkey,  farming  in, 48 
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Two  crops  at  once Ill 
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Unreclaimed  lands, 58 
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Grain  raised  m, 995 

<—  —  Population  of, S97 

Urine,  analysis  of, 997 
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Varieties,  running  ont  of, 76,  140,189 

—  improvement  of, 150 
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—  indications  of  disease  in, 304 
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—  live  stock  in, 34 
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Vetches  or  tares, 65 

Vineyards  of  France, 528 

Vines  on  forest  trees, 945 

Viiginin.  crops  in. 958 

—  Good  farming  in, 67 

—  Old  lands  of, 311 

—  Western,  remarks  on, 189 

W. 

Wagon  grease.  Booth's  patent, 69 

to  make  good, 160,  995 

Wales,  agrictttture  of, •  14,  75 

Washington's  estates 999 

Washnigtou  County  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society,    05 
Wash,  fire-proof,  for  buildings,. . . .  160,  229 


Washing  machines, 906,  S18 

Watson,  Elkanah.  memoir  of,  . .« . . .  68, 97 

Watson,  Henry, death  of, 97 

Wayne  County  Ag.  Society, 95 

Water  in  barn -yards,  advantages  of, . .  924 

—  machines  for  raising, 43,  197 

Well,  aeold  one, 950 

Wells,  Artesian, 129 

Weather,  notices  of,. 67 

Weeds,  to  destroy, 209 

WBBAT  and  chess, 37,  183 

crop  in  Michigan, 98 

--  at  the  West, 950 

cnlture  oCj 921,379 

constituents  of, 380 

experiments  in  sowing, 100 

fly  in,  ravages  of, 00 

floor  from  sprouted, 354 

good  crops  of, 194 

how  to  raise  a  large  crop, 348 

ill  north  of  England, 37 

in  Imiiana, 96 

interesting  experiment  in  raising, . .  196 

plo^ng  for, 77 

proper  time  for  catting 217 

raised  in  the  United  States, 225 

rust  in, S90 

samples  of, 68 

sutUt  in, 60 

spring,  good  crops  of, 161 

time  of  rip|cning, 46 

transmutation  of, 50 

varieties  of^ 94 

winter-killed  in  Ohio, 19 

Whitewash  for  fhnces, 1I3 

Wheel  grease,  how  made, 69,  IGO,  925 

White  dais;;,  or  white  weed,  to  destroy,  950 

Willow,  rapid  growth  of. Ill 

Windham  County  Ag.  Society,  ...  959,  330 

Windtor  County  Ag-  Society, 161 

Wines,  aduUeration  of, 36 

Wire- worm,  to  destroy,*   141,998,  949,  991 
Wisconsin,  crops  in, 283 

—  farming  in^ 986 

Wood,  rrico  of  m  Paris, 34 

—  process  of  Kyaniauug, 299 

—  for  firkins, 161 

Wool,  depoufor, 95 

—  growmg  in  Illinois,  119 

—  market,  prospects  of. 228 

—  puuiug  up  for  market, 173 

—  samples  of  from  Ohio, 35 

—  trade,  notices  of, 958 

—  waste  of,  for  manure, 161 

Woolen  goods,  imporution  of, 353 

—  rags  for  manure, 353 

Worcester  County  Ag.  Society, 336 

Y. 

Yale  College,  agrictdtunl  department 
of, 968,201 
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FRUITS. 
Apples,  Gate  and  Belmont, 217 

—  Mother  and  King, 906 

—  h  ubbardston  Nonsuch, 306 

•^       Fameuise 306 

Pears,  Oswego  Bcurre, 21 

—  Formsof, '....., 907 

—  Dwar  f  Conical  Tree 973 

Plums,  Primordian  and  Cherry, 64 

—  Red    Diaper,    Bleecker's    Gnge, 

Purple    Favorite,    Lawreace^s 

Favorite,  Jefferson 360 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agrrcultural  Furnace,  Motifs, 354 

Bread-makinff  Marhiue, • 183 

Caierpillars'  Kggs,' 84 

Churu,  KendaUV .' 980 


Curculio  Frames, . . '. ISSf 

Drains  and  Draining  Tools 18 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery, 114 

Fencing,  illustrations  of, 13S 

Farm  Gale, 345 

Grafting, , 315,  278 

'-    Tlie  Tree  PsBonia, 86 

—  Kuife, ..214 

nydrfliQlio  Ram, 127 

Heiucoup,  Rustic, . ..« S2dl 

Horticultural  Tent  at  Buflalo, .*. . .  315 

Monument  to  Judge  Bud, 3^ 

Pigeons,  Group  of, 120 

Portrait  of  Judge  Buel, 34 

—  or Elkanah  Waisou, 88 

Prunisg 83,118 

Spirea  Prunifolia, .' 373 

Syphon  Pomp,  EUswonb's, 43,  44 

Stock  Splitter, 54 

Swin,  a  convenient  one 95 

Show  Grounds  at  BtiRklo, SIS 

Slacking  Corn  fbdder, 345 

Trajisplantiiig, f 1 18 

Wheat  and  Chess, 18S 

Washing  Machine, «.  SI^ 
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BVBAXi  AmCHITECTirKB-BOPE  CJOTTAfiB. 


"  "hpu  u  nothing,''  obaatrc*  A.  i.  Dowimto,  i 
**  ikat  more  powerrallj  aSeou  the  taitos  and  hnbiti  of 
•  hnily — especialiy  tbe  yonnKer  memhan  of  it — thu  I 
llw  bnoM  in  vhioh  it  Ilvm.     An  Aseoath,  <>qn»Ii(I  hi 
tetM,  ii  Ihth  likelj  to  »«&te  ihM  altsohmelit 
hn»a,  (hmt  tore  af  good  order,  ud  that  boiim  of  prn- 
frieu  and  >leg;u>oe  in  sooial  deporlnent,  w>ikh  are  i 
■act  promoted,  lo  much  dsTstoped.  by  thai   hon 
vrtier*  a  oertain  propnrlioa,  a  certain  fltncae,  and 
aenae  a(  bemntj,  are  everwhere  visible." 

With  aoch  newi  as  theae,  everv  ftxBnln^  peraon 
HBat  hail  vith  mooh  satisTactioB,  the  grnit  iiBprore- 
M««tj  vitUn  (he  |>st  hw  vean,  in  aountrj  archiieo- 
tnre.  A  tafid  clitaga  for  Uie  better,  in  (he  adnptioo 
at  atjW  -''i|r"^  dnnra]  and  pioturesqaa  scenciy,  hu 
tah«  plaga  Aroo^MNit  tbe  eouatrjr.  Inelfrenive 
iqnsra  HMMI  xi^  r%ht-angMd  parallelogrami,  are 
yieldiog  t¥lite  nore  free  and  taateful  ereotions  fn  leat 


brmerlj  cotniiwrf  tbe  utmoit  Umit  of  perfci 

a  uiMBtij  dreliljf,  hai  had  it*  daj'.     It  maj, 

do  1W7  veil  bt  M  oomfui  oilj,  and   i«  ad  _ 

Inad  taw  the  anWlfaki  oapM,  or  the  manive  bai^oj 

haoM.     It  maj>  alUMiit  tbe  ttiff,  geometric  kljte  of 

^P«MF)  hoT  this  4le  of  plaaling  hw  ipmg  nooe 

ipiia^Eaoe  to  tb*  inftniteij  t    , .    ■. 


laa^pag  a 
innef  a(  in 


•aae  with  which  Iho  oudi^B  of  biiiljio^jr^ 
Mvba  «MJ  be  brokoa  aa^aried,  retido^j^ 
Mapted 


nalke.  The 
ia^tjAnd  the 
*VTli4«e  two 


Oothic  a 


Mvba  «MJ  be  broken  aa^aried,  retida/MfeDi  perfectly 
lera  Untolpe  gardeni?  "*  ■  ■ 
(07  wUA  gb^  exiu 
IrroWidiDg  prpnnda. 
Ob  tbe  gro^^^  ilrioC  qtilily,  then  nodea  poaaeu 
fcenliar  adraj^ee  for  roral  •reotions.  The  coBToni- 
•M  iBxt«poiM«  of  roomi,  hi^reaian  building!,  is 
WH  Mtnfiowl  ta  eatorior  muMDitr.  Bat  ia  theM, 
what  ia  ngafded  u  ■  defeat  i^VI  Grecian,  beoamM, 
ta  jadiekm  haoda^iaBaroe  <£^R  beaoty,  by  aSbrd- 
i^f  ft  varied  ud  jfforeaqna  dMft  against  the  akj. 

In  B»  rapMln  iatrodiMttiM  ^:fce«%  itfw  Mjlei,  it 
«M^  t<l  ha  exMited  Uiat  Kn^.tH^aboBld  at  obo* 

SHU^fi^aoMU  Aek  peculiar  ohsramriitie*.  TagM 
ufMifcad  nodona  MHRkt  OrM  gpH  when  •  mb- 
JMt  MMr  "■^<W84»  I'm  «t4W)>.  Benee  we 
"*  Hfi^lf^ESV*  *^  ***^  ezamplM  of  bad  tsatej 
ft  |MMd||^K  and  ohMca,  hM|  ezblnded  by  a  pro- 
^  ^*9vr^  ^  mora  ihwiUh  knowledge  of  oor- 
Mat  p^Eg|)Ha  in  nrehilMMM'f  tht*  kind,  will  gradn- 
diMipat*  thaae  Mectii  Hi  appropriate  and  taite- 
>aiMMI  be  onlj  apNniglr  intradiiced,  inatead  of 
HpiifcBM  aid  Mii^  aiiiilp     Thia  ehansa,  vkiak 


haa  alrea^  mad*  great  adranoMi  preniaea  a  aiat 
pleasing  imptpve meat  in  tbe  aoenery  of  oor  ooaatiji 
when  true  ^Ve,  wilhont  increaM  in  ooM,  ihall  ha  •(• 
eottagsa,  as  well  aa  in  farm  h 


For  the  pvrpoae  of  inntiag  1 
lion  to  the  Iialiaa  ttyle  of  arohilaotora,  ve  ha«a  n- 
leoted  for  a  frontiepieee  to  onr  preeent  nomher,  a  daw 
of  "  Hope  Coitage,"  one  of  four,  reoenlly  ereoiad  hf 


E.  P.  Panrm,  Baq.,  m  hia  eatata  at  Hmm  Hqp^ 

oa  the  waal  bank  of  the  Hndion,  JHt  belaw  *!••%. 
Ainoit  exoluaiTa  atteatioa  hai  bee*  givM  Uiharia  « 
tha  OotUa  a^le,  t^  th '- 
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beaatj.     We  believe,  however,  that  the  merits  of  the 
Italian  mode  of  boildiDgi  are  pecaliarly  adapted  to  oar  | 


ooimtry;  for  while  it  possosees  entire  freedom  from  the 
stifihess  of  the  Grecian,  and  admit*  of  every  variety 
of  outline,  it  sorpasses  the  Gothic  in  the  simplicity  of 
finish  and  expression  of  utility,  which  is  so  desirable, 
and  in  accordance  with  oar  repabliean  character.  This 
cottage  was  bailt  from  a  design  famished  by  Mr.  6x0. 
PsKCHABD,  an  architect  of  much  taste  and  skiU,  of 
this  city.  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  give  plans  of  the  several 
floors,  and  require  no  explanation. 

The  other  three  cottages,  alluded  to  above,  vrere 
erected  the  past  season,  from  designs  by  the  same 
architect.  Chie  is  in  the  Tuscan,  one  in  the  English 
raral  Gothic,  and  the  other  in  the  Swiss  style.  The 
latter  is  a  very  beaatiiol  specimen  of  its  kind.  It  is 
covered  on  the  sides  with  pointed  shingles;  balustrades 
extend  aroand  the  twcf  prominent  sides  on  a  level  with 
the  principal  floor,  and  across  the  front  on  the  secoad 
floor,  both  sapported  by  brackets;  while  its  broad  and 
shadowy  eaves  give  a  most  interesting  expressioD  to 
the  whole.* 


Pine- Wecriied  mteep  te  the  Talley  «f  Utb  OU«« 


Editobb  CuLTivAToa — Having  seen  frequent  noti- 
ces of  the  flocks  of  flne-wooled  6heep  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  eastern  portions 
of  Ohio,  I  thought  that  an  aoooont  of  the  origin  of 
some  of  those  flocks,  might  be  acceptable  to  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Cultivator.  I  deem  the  history  of  those 
flocks  of  more  consequence,  as  it  throws  some  light  on 
the  general  subject  of  improving  the  fineness  and  qual- 
ity of  wool.  I  believe  the  eastern  manufacturers  con- 
sider the  wool  of  this  section  equal  in  quality  to  any 
produced  in  the  country. 

Most  of  the  fine  flocks  in  this  section,  were  originally 
derived  from  the  oelcdbrated  flock  of  the  late.  W.  R. 
Dickinson,  of  the  firm  of  Wells  &  Dickinson,  of  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio;  and  as  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
flock  seems  not  to  be  generally  known,  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  it,  and  have  embodied  the  piain 
facts  relating  to, it  in  the  following  account. 

I  would  state,  \fi,xk^  flpst  place,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  large  importaUons  of  Saxon  sheep,  in  182J5.  and 
1826,  it  wa^  stat'e<{  by  those  wV  wjsre  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Diokinson'fi  flock,  (hax.  l^e  jiad  she^p  which  piro- 
4oced  as  fine  wool  as  ai^y  of  the  imported  Saxons,  and 
at  the  same  time  theur  fleeces  were  much  heavier.  In 
1826  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  point  was  presented. 
The  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  offered  a  special 
premium  in  the  following  words: — "  To  the  owner  of 
the  ram  which,  being  shorn  on  the  ground,  [of  exhibi- 
tion,] shall  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  pick-lock 
wool."  The  competition  was  free  for  the  Union.  The 
exhibi^oB  was  held  near  Baltimore,  on  the  1st  and  2d 
of  June  of  the  year  above-mentioned.  The  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  for  a  ram  which 
he  sent  from  Steubenville  purposely  for  this  trial.  Wm. 
Patterson,  of  Baltimore,  received  a  second  premium 
for  a  Saxon  ram,  whose  wool  was  said  by  tbe  commit- 
tee to  be  <'  a  thade  finer"  than  Mr.  D.'s,  but  fell  con- 
siderably short  in  qaantity. 

In  a  letter  dated  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Maj  22,  1826, 
nablished  in  the  Jimerican  Famur,  vol.  viii,  page  81, 
Mr.  Dickinson  states  that  he  purchased  the  foundation 
ef  his  flock  from  James  Caldwell,  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  an  extensive  breeder  of  Merinos.  He  commenced 
the  basinessat  an  early  day;  having  in  1806  purchased 
a  ram  and  two  ewes  from  Cd.  Humphrey's  flock.  He 
expended  more  than  forty  thoKSattd  dollars  in  porehas^ 
ing,  to  use  the  langoage  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  ^*  theemiM 

^UnMt^mymtctw^mtnmBftiuMBBg  the  a- 


vasion  of  that  country  by  the  French."  Mr.  Caldwell 
accumulated  a  large  flock,  which,  after  the  peace  of 
1815,  was  principally  sold  to  Messrs.  Howell,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  subsequently  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  D.  to  the  American  Farmer^  above- 
mentioned,  is  accompanied  by  one  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Caldwell,  from  which,  as  It  foiaishes  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Mr.  D.'s  flockj  and  contains,  be- 
sides, very  important  and  valuable  observations  in  re- 
lation to  breeding  sheep,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make 
the  following  extracu.  Mr.  C.^a letter  is  dated  Philsf^ 
delphia,  April  11,  1826.     He  says  :— 

**  In  the  fall  of  I8O6, 1  purchased  one  ram  and  two 
ewes  from  Col.  Humphrey's  Merino  flock,  for  which  I 
paid  $300.  This  ram  was  accidentally  killed  a  short 
time  after,  and  in  the  spring  of  1807,  Mr.  Basse  Mul- 
kr  inipprted  into  Philadelphia  six  Merino  sheep,  which 
he  said  had  been  obtained  by  him  from  the  flock  of  the 
Prince  of  desse  Cassel.  The  sheep  were  all  remarka- 
bly fine  animals,  and  at  Mr.  Muller's  request  I  took 
theitt  to  my  farm^  and  kept  them  till  they  had  recovered 
itovx  the  effects  of  the  voyage,  and  were  in  a  eonditioa 
to  travel.  I  then  prevailed  on  Mr.  Mailer  to  let  me 
have  one  of  these  rams,  and  to  name  his  own  price. 
He  consented  to  do  this  as  a  personal  favor,  and  did 
not  consider  it  a  taie  when  he  named  $100  as  about 
sufficient  to  defray  the  additional  cost  and  charges. 
The  sum  was  paid  by  me  vrith  great  satisfaction,  al- 
though at  that  time  I  would  rather  have  had  a  ram  of 
equal  quality  directly  from  Spain  ;  thinking  it  beit  te 
procure  the  water  from  the  /(mniain  heady  as  less  lie* 
able  to  impurities  than  farther  down  the  stream.  A. 
sheep  seven-eighths  Merino  may  have  all  the  external 
qualifications  of  a  full-blood  Merino;  but  no  etperieneed 
breeder  would  think  it  equally  safe  or  desirable  to 
breed  from  such  an  animal,  when  the  genuine  fall-blood 
can  be  obtained.  I  woald  prefer  one  of  the  best  horses 
of  Arabia  for  speed  and  Mtcmy  to  the  meet  beautifid 
English  racer,  if  I  desired  to  propagate  and  perpeiuaia 
those  qualities.  And  even  nets,  I  woold  rather  croM 
with  the  best  Spanish  ram,  than  with  the  best  fkaaan 

•  One  of  the  fiaefttpecineu  of  Gothk  in  the  Stmte,  is  ^eff  ^8* 
and  tnbetantial  mannon  of  Robert  B.  Bowtand  of  Voioa  Sinuga, 
Cayuga  00.,  bo#  nearly  completed.  It  k  tailt  ef  atone,  sod  •vBn[ 
part  of  the  mm  dwaUe  owteriate,  all  the  roofr  b«iaf  of  galTUuaee 
&0B.   Itcainmai^avi«w«fCayiifakke,iSoiMefilimortlMaa« 

lUhlpoiatisfsosMqr. 
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Merino,  unlesa  I  knew  that  the  Merino  had  been  kept 
pore  ailid  umnrixid  in  Soxony.  The  contrary  practice 
WooM  be  gr^daally  bnt  oertaialy  breedmg  back  agsin 
Into  the  common  stock  of  the  country.  I  have,  how- 
erer,  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sheep  imported 
by  Mr.  Mailer  were  perfectly  pure  Merinos:  and  I  think 
Cohnabaa  [a  noted  rant]  was  the  first  desoendtant  from 
MnUer'a  ram,  and  one  of  Col.  Humphrey's  ewee.  You 
•re  eertaiidy  wrong  in  thinking  Columbus  was  the  best 
ram  in  my  fiook.  It  was  Americus  that  sheared  i2| 
Ibe.  of  wool  whioh  I  sold  for  $25  cash.  It  was  Amer- 
ioon  that  weighed  148  lbs.  Americns  was  begotten  by 
Columbus,  and  was,  in  my  ophiiort,  in  all  respeets  a 
cnpsrior  shaep.  I  now  think  that  Amefieus  was  the 
best  Merino  ram  I  have  ever  met  with,  although  I  have 
IraTeUod  from  Boston  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of 
*'***'*"'"'g  all  the  eariy  importations  from  Spain,  and 
•fparohaeing  the  best  I  could  find. 

"  I  have  expended  more  than  $40,000  upon  Merino 
abeep,  bat  never  ooald  find  one  ^squal  to  Amerions  in 
every  respeot.  I  do  not  remember  the  weight  of  Co- 
kimbiis;  but  hisieeee  never  weighed  more  than  9i  lbs., 
whsch  I  aoU  tar  $2  per  lb.  Mr.  Howell  gave  me  $300 
§at  CotamboBy  at  a  time  when  the  best  imported  Spanish 
rams  were  to  be  bad  Sar  $50.  The  same  Mr.  Howell 
gave  me  five  hmmdrml  daliarg  for  Amerioos.  I  presume 
yoa  have  mlstakeo  these  two>9heep." 

There  eannot  be  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Biekineon  ren- 
dered the  eeotion  where  he  was  k>cated,  very  important 
aervioe  by  the  introdnction  and  dieseminafien  of  his 
velnable  stoek  ef  she^.  Jt  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Cald- 
well's letter,  that  these  sheep  had  not  only  ,/bie  wool, 
bat  that  tbey  pvodaoed  very  heavy  fleeces'^the  ram* 
Colembea  bariig.shewped  94  lbs.  at  a  dtp,  and  ArocRri- 
ens  Itf  lbs.,'  aid  the  wool  of  both  was  of  soeh  excel- 
Jeel  quality  tiiat  It  readily  eommanded- $2  per  lb.,  cash. 
ne  fle«M  vera  im|nestiaaflbly  wnsbed,  or  t^ey  would 
not  haWHought  e«eh  a  price.  It  ie  true  that  this 
was  at  aVear^  day,  when  fine>wael  was  comparatively 
■earee,  bat  the  price  is,  nevertheless,  an  indication  of 
•nperior  qanlity. 

In  the  jimerican  FmrnuTf  vol.  vii,  page  331,  there 
ia  a  eommnnieatioa  uider  date  of  Deo.  23 ,  1825,  from 
John  MoDew^ll,  fitenbenyill^  Ohio,  in  reference  to 
some  samples  of  wool  whioh  he  bad  sent  to  Mr.  Skin- 
aer,  then  the  4dUer  of  that  publication.  The  samples 
were  takea  from  BIr .  McD.'s  flock,  whioh  he  states  was 
derived  £ira«  Bfr.  Dickinson,  and  the  quAliVf  of  the 
wool  vrae  stated  Co  be  aoch  that  Mr.  MolX  obtained 
''  eighty  cents  per  pound  for  the  lot  [about  400  fleeoes]' 
«e  ike  dkrt/*  Mr.  MoD.  observee  tbat  "  the  ooentry 
is  aiore  indebted  to  Mr*  Dicldnsoh  than  to  any  other 
man  in  it,  Ibr  the  present  steading  ^f  the  Meriifo  sheep ; 
ier  wbeft  tbey  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  perfectly  de- 
graded, and  mfiared  to  be  adulterated,  and  destroyed 
in  every  maimer,  he  meted  to  them  the  strictest  atten- 
tkm,  aiid  retaiacd  them  entirely  pure,  and  for  many 
years  sopplied  all  the  flocks  of  the  west  with  fnll-bred 
books."  In  relatioa  to  the  samples  of  wool  and  Mr. 
2)iokinsoa%  fioek,  the  editor  of  the  pubtieation  referred 
to  remarks,  that  be  believes  Mr.  D.  could  ''select 
from  ^am  flock  individaal  rams  and  ewes  in  as  great 
ttunber,  and  with  fleeces  as  fine,  as  can  be  found  in  any 
fleok  ef  fike  nmnber  in  anyeoontry." 

Jeba  H.  Bwii^,  Washington,  Pa.,  speaking  of  the 
iatrodnction  of  Merino  sheep  into  that  section,  says.*-^ 
"Bnt  of  those  most  distinguished  for  their  eobrts. 
Messrs.  Weils  h,  Dickinson,  of  Steubenville,  are  enti- 
tieil  to  the  greatest  credit.  They  made  great  progress 
ia  wool-improvement,  and  spent  a  fortune  to  establish 
their  porpose,  and  ia  estaUishing  its  manufacture." 
[Amer,  Shqiherd,  pege  414.       ^ 

TW  chief  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  in 
relatiea  to  tl^  sobjeet,  is,'  tlivt  Mr.  Dickinson  obtaiaed 


the  remarkable  fineness  of  wool  for  whioh  his  sheep 
became  noted,  principally  by  his  own  good  manage- 
ment. With  the  ezcepdon  of  the  ram  from  Hesse 
Cassel,  above-mentioned,  bis  flock  appears  to  have 
originated  from  Spanish  sheep  of  various  importations. 
He  observed  great  care  in  his  selections,  and  in  that 
way,  and  by  bestowing  proper  treatment  on  his  she^ 
at  all  times,  he  continusily  improved  the  general  qual- 
ity of  their  wool ;  and  in  this  he  gave  an  example  whioh 
other  WDol>growers  might  profitably  imitate. 

In  a  fbture  article,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  no- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  flocks  in  this  sectiou.  R.  W. 
Wdl^mrg,  Va.,  Nov.  23,  1847. 


]i^miKe«tf€  IksoniMBy,  Wtmefpea,  dbc. 


Pressrviko  Grapes  m  Winter. — W.  Williams, 
near  New- York  city,  describes,  in  the  Horticnltorist, 
two  modes  of  preserving  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes : 
the  first  for  early  winter  use;  the  second  for  late  win- 
ter and  spring— he  has  kept  them  quite  sound  till 
April. 

The  first  mode  counts  simply  of  depositing  the 
grapes  in  single  layers  on  shelves  with  light  wooden 
latice  bottoms,  arranged  within  his  ice-house. 

The  second  is  packing  them  in  boxes,  which  are  of 
rather  small  size,  (about  1  peck  each,)  such  as  may 
be  opened  once  a  week,  as  wanted  for  use.  As  these 
are  for  longer  keeping,  the  grapes  are  gathered,  be- 
fore fully  ripe,  on  a  dry  windy  day,  and  packed  away 
perfectly  diy.  They  are  lined  first  with  paper,  and 
then  with  cotton,  and  cotton  is  placed  between  every 
layer  of  grapes  till  the  box  is  full.  They  are  then 
covered  with  cotton,  and  the  cover  fastened  down  \ritb 
nails  or  otherwise.  It  is  foond  that  decay  takes  plaoe 
slower  when  the  air  is  not  entirely  excluded. 

Curing  Beep. — By  most  of  the  modes  now  in  use, 
the  beef  becomes  too  much  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
is  not  as  a  consequence  so  fine  for  eating.  By  the  fol- 
lowing process  this  difficulty  is  prevented,  and  the  beef 
will  keep  till  the  following  summer:  To  8  gallons  of 
water,  add  1^  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  1  quart  of  molasses, 
4  oz.  of  nitre,  and  fine  salt  till  it  will  fioat  an  egg. 
This  is  enough  for  2  common  quarters  of  beef.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  tried  and  found  very  fine;  a  famous 
beef  eater  says  it  is  the  only  good  way. 

To  EXTINGUISH  Chimneys  ON  FtRE. — "  Flrst  shut  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  room  containing  the  fire;  stop 
up  the  fiue  of  the  chimney  with  a  piece  of  wet  carpet  or 
blanket ;  and  then  throw  a  little  water  or  common  salt 
on  the  fire.  By  this  means  the  draught  of  the  chimney 
will  be  checked,  and  the  burning  soot  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished for  want  of  air.  Let  this  be  remembered 
by  the  reader." 

Fattening  Poultry. — An  excellent  way  is  to  boil 
potatoes,  and  mash  them  fine,  then  add  meal,  just  be- 
fore the  food  is  given  to  them.  It  is  asserted  that  tur- 
keys, geese,  and  other  fowls,  will  thus  fatten  in  one 
half  the  time  usually  required  when  they  are  fed  on 
grain  alone. 

Age  of  Poultry. — Those  who  purchase  poultry 
will  observe,  that  if  a  hen's  spur  is  hard,  and  the  scales 
on  the  legs  rotig/^,  she  is  old.  If  the  head  is  on,  the 
comb  will  be  thick  and  rough,  and  the  under  bill  stiff*! 
and  hard  to  bend  down.  A  young  hen  has  only  mdi^ 
ments  of  spurs,  scales  on  the  legs  smooth,  and  fresh, 
claws  tender  and  short,  under  bill  short,  comb  thin  and 
smooth.  The  same  remarks,  as  to  the  legs,  apply  ia 
part  to  turkeys  and  to  geese. 

Water  froof  Glue. — Render  glue  perfectly  soft, 
but  not  liquid,  in  cold  water ;  then  dissolve  it  by  gentle 
heat,  in  Ibseed  oil.  It  dries  almost  immediately,  and 
water  will  not  afiect  it. 
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Mss8R8.  Editobs — I  havo  something  farther  to  offer, 
in  continuation  of  my  remarks  pablished  in  the  Novem* 
ber  number  of  the  Cultivator,  upon  the  subject  of 
**  making  and  saving  manure."  They  may  appear 
somewhat  racy,  but  yet,  I  fancy,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  a  praotical  bearing  upon  this  important  matter. 

In  the  November  number,  I  remarked  that  my  break- 
ing up  of  sward  land  is  done  in  November.  I  will  be 
more  particular  in  stating  my  reasons  : — Besides  other 
reasons  that  might  be  named,  the  frosts  of  winter  so 
pulverise  the  surface  of  the  inverted  furrows,  that  I 
can  the  more  easily  bury  the  dressing  of  compost  that 
is  applied  in  the  spring  to  a  suitable  depth  without  dis- 
turbing  the  sod.  The  harrow  is  put  on  first,  after 
spreading  the  manure,  which  distributes  it  more  equally 
over  all  the  land,  and  finally  divides  the  loose  earth 
above  the  sod,  so  that  when  the  plow  is  put  in,  the 
roller  on  the  beam  being  ganged  to  the  right  depth, 
the  manure  can  be  buried  tliree  to  four  inches,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  about  the  right  depth  for  compost. 

By  this  mode  of  practice,  my  corn  crops  are  always 
heavy.  Five  years  since  I  broke  up  a  field  of  ten  acres 
in  November,  nine  inches  deep,  and  in  the  spring  ap- 
plied forty-two-faorse  loads  per  acre,  of  a  compost  of 
two  loads  of  muck  to  one  of  stable  manure,  and  planted 
it  to  corn.  This  field  averaged  eighty-five  two  bushel 
baskets  of  ears  to  the  acre.  The  crop  of  oats  follow- 
ing was  very  heavy,  as  have  also  been  those  of  grass. 
I  have  mowed  this  field  three  years,  and  one  raking  on 
a  side  with  a  hand  rake,  makes  as  large  a  winrow  as 
can  be  managed.  The  year  previous  a  field  of  five 
acres,  managed  in  the  same  way,  averaged  over  ninety 
bushels  of  com  per  acre. 

In  speaking  of  the  hog-pen,  I  might  have  added, 
that  where  practicable,  it  should  be  located  so  as  to 
receive  the  manure  from  the  horse  stable.  My  hog- 
pen is  situated  under  the  horse  stable  windows,  and  the 
manure  of  two  horses  is  thrown  into  it.  Horse  ma- 
nure, if  left  in  heaps  by  itself,  becomes  almost  worth- 
less by  overheating ;  but  if  thrown  into  a  hog  yard 
there  is  no  danger  of  over  fermentation,  for  the  hogs 
keep  it  ooniinually  moving,  and  they  also  mix  it  up 
thoroughly  with  the  other  materials  in  the  yard. 

Among  other  materials  that  may  profitably  be  gath- 
ered for  manure,  I  mentioned  in  my  November  article, 
that  the  accumulation  of  leaves  and  vegetable  mould, 
in  the  hollows  and  at  the  foot  of  hills  in  woodlands,  are 
good.  In  the  month  of  November,  I  dig  from  these 
places,  with  stout  hoes  made  for  the  purpose,  a  quan- 
tity of  this  material,  and  with  wheel -barrows  put  it 
into  a  large  heap  or  heaps,  so  that  I  can  get  at  it  with 
a  sled  in  the  winter — being  exceedingly  light,  it  will 
not  freeze  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  if 
a  deep  snow  lays  on  the  heap  it  will  not  freeze  at  all. 
This  IS  sleded  home,  a  few  loads  at  a  time,  and  put  into 
empty  stalls,  or  in  one  comer  of  the  shed,  and  used 
for  bedding  the  cattle.  In  the  morning,  after  the  sta- 
bles are  cleaned  out,  a  bushel  basket  or  so  of  this  ma- 
terial is  put  tinder  each  animal,  and  a  little  straw 
sprinkled  over  it.  The  next  morning  the  leaves  and 
black  mould  will  be  quite  wet  with  urine,  and  this, 
with  the  solid  excrements,  is  thrown  out  of  the  window. 
If  the  windows  have  »  southern  exposure,  a  snow  storm 
•f  a  foot  in  depth  win  not  lay  on  these  heaps  twenty- 
four  hours,  owing  to  the  powerful  fermentation  pro- 
duced upon  this  veffetable  matter  by  the  urine  with 
which  it  is  saturated.  I  find  this  to  be  the  very  best 
manure  I  make,  and  although  attended  with  some  extra 


labor,  it  comes  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  can 
generally  be  done  about  as  well  as  not.  In  travelling 
the  country,  how  many  valuable  deposits  of  this  kiad 
you  will  see,  Messrs.  Editors,  where  a  stone  wsdl  or  a 
Virginia  fence  borders  a  wood-lot,  and  that  perhaps  a 
side  bill,  where  the  accumulation  has  been  going  on  for 
years  unheeded  by  the  owner ! 

In  my  former  communication,  I  remarked,  that  lime 
or  ashes  make  an  excellent  compost  with  muck,  and  gave 
an  example  of  the  value  of  lime  and  muck.  I  can 
speak  in  equally  as  high  terms  of  ashes  and  muck,  a 
compost  which  I  have  repeatedly  used.  A  few  years 
nnce,  I  tried  what  amounted  to  an  exact  experiment 
with  this  compost  without  originally  designing  it.  A 
friend  sent  me  a  few  ears  of  a  new  variety  of  oorn,  and 
as  it  did  not  oome  to  hand  until  after  my  land  was  all 
planted,  I  took  it  to  a  distant  lot  where  then  at  work, 
and  loaded  up  a  half  cord  of  mannre  from  the  bottom 
of  a  stable  window  heap,  thinking  that  this  would  give 
each  hill  a  large  shovelful.  It  only  answered  for  about 
half  the  corn,  however,  and  as  I  had  a  heap  of  muck 
and  ashes  near  by,  that  had  been  reoently  laid  up,  I 
directed  an  equal  quantity  of  this  compost  to  be  used 
in  the  remaining  hills,  m  order  to  mark  the  reselt. 
Until  July  the  corn  treated  with  manure  was  manifestlj 
the  best,  but  after  that  the  scale  began  to  turn,  and  in 
the  fall  the  corn  dressed  with  the  muck  and  ashes  was 
much  the  heaviest — so  much  so  that  the  difierencewas 
perceptible  at  quite  a  distance. 

I  have  now  done  with  this  subjeet,  Messrs.  Editors, 
for  the  present  -,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  followed  up  by 
other  correspondents  of  the  Cultivator. 

The  subject  of  making  manure  is  an  old  one,  upon 
which  much  has  been  written  during  the  last  few  years; 
but  this  does  not  hinder  that  it  should  beneoessary  and 
profitable  to  us  all  to  be  reminded  of  iu  importance 
over  and  over  again.  Indeed  it  may  traly  be  said  to 
be  the  practical  ntbject  of  all  othert,  conneoted  with 
farming. 

I  think  I  am  warranted  in  sajring,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  farms,  in  New  England  at  least,  are  still 
annually  decreasing  in  fertility  from  the  want  of  ppoper 
attention  to  this  very  business  of  making  and  saving 
manure. 

You  have  acquitted  yourselves  nobly  in  this  matter, 
in  your  volume  for  1847.  The  editorial  articles  on  ma- 
nure alone  in  Vol.  IV,  are  richly  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  volume.  I  am  compelled  to  say  to  your 
correspondents,  however,  that  this  matter  ought  to  be 
oftener  the  subject  of  communications  from  them. 
There  are  niany,  very  many,  excellent,  practical  far- 
mers in  the  list  of  your  frequent  correspondents,  whose 
ideas  and  practice  connected  with  this  subject  would 
be  highly  instruotive  and  useful,  if  made  known. 
*^  Help  one  another,"  should  be  the  motto  in  the  agri- 
cultural  profession,  where  so  much  is  yet  to  be  learned. 
We  want  light  in  our  profession — especially  the  light 
elicited  from  the  practice  of  this  profession  by  oar  in- 
telligent, practical  farmers.  F.  HoLBaooK. 

BrattUboro,  Vt,,  Nov,  10,  1847. 

WiHTEB-KiLLED  Wheat.— Wm.  Little,  in  the  Ohio 
Cultivator,  says  that  his  late  sown  wheat  on  com 
ground,  was  much"  winter-killed,"  that  is,  thrown  out 
by  frost,  which  he  chiefly  remedied  by  using  a  heavy  rol- 
ler, pressing  the  half-killed  roots  into  the  ground,  whiofa 
caused  them  again  to  vegetate.  Suoh  wheat  yielded 
about  20  bushels  per  acre. 
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REIHABKS  on  BRiSEBIlf o  horscs. 


EsxTDftS  OT  THE  CxTLTrTATOR — I  am  porhaps  only 
one  among  a  thousand,  who  have  read  attentively  the 
articles  recently  published  m  the  Cultivator,  entitled 
"  Breeding  Horses,"  and  signed  "  Equus."  I  think 
them  well  prepared,  and  worthy  of  your  paper ;  and 
though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  weie  written  by 
a  practical  lirecder,  or  even  an  experienced  horseman, 
I  camiot  doubt  that  the  author  of  them  is  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  one  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  re- 
jection to  the  investigation  of  his  subject. 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  fully,  however,  Dor  do  I 
know  that  I  disagree  with  him  entirely.  He  is  hardly 
plain  enough.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  means  to 
advocate  or  oppose  the  breeding  from  thorough  bred 
staUions.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  interpret  his  ar- 
ticles as  against  the  practice  of  resorting  to  thorough 
lireds.  He  seems  to  be  privately  inclined  to  take  the 
breeds  we  have  already  in  our  country — such  as  the 
Morgan,  the  Narraganset,  the  Canadian,  perhaps,  and 
the  descendants  of  Messenger  and  Duroc,  and  breed 
them  among  themselves,  to  establish  a  sort  of  home 
breed — a  kind  of  **  horse  of  all  work."  If  so,  per- 
haps he  is  right;  though  my  opinion  is  he  Is  wrong. 
And  as  different  opinions  sometimes  lead  us  to  correct 
conclusions,  I  hope  you  and  your  readers  will  indulge 
me  while  offering  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  permit  roe  to  say,  that  this 
idea  of  a  "  horse  of  all  work,"  which  has  been  so  long 
faeJd  up  by  our  Fair  Committees  and  our  Agricultural 
writers,  if  not  altogether  an  abstraction,  is  by  no  means 
the  ultimatun  to  be  sought  by  all  good  breeders.  I 
am  eonident  it  has  misled  many,  and  that  it  is  still 
exerting  a  bad  influence.  My  view  is,  that  the  exis- 
tence of  difierent  species  of  horses,  natnrally  suggests 
the  idea  that  they  were  designed  for  separate  and  dif- 
'  ferent  purposes — and  that  to  combine  the  exoellenctes 
of  all  in  one  new  and  distinct  species  is,  to  say  the 
least,  by  far  the  most  difficult  problem  of  breeding — 
and  one  too,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  never  repay 
tbe  cost  of  its  solution. 

Besides,  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  necessity  of  this 
^  horse  of  all  work,"  whatever  he  may  be,  nor  do  I 
know  tbat  when  he  shall  be  produced  (if  he  ever  shall 
be)  that  we  will  esteem  him  more  among  horses,  than 
we  do  a  "jack  of  all  trades"  among  men. 

I  woold  then  here  advise,  that  every  person  who  sets 
eat  to  breed  horses,  should  first  determine  with  him- 
self which  of  the  various  species  he  would  produce.  I 
have  no  doubt  I  will  be  met  here  with  the  objection, 
tbat  in  our  country  we  are  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
breeding  of  different  horses  fordifierent  purposes — that 
this  may  be  done  only  in  England,  and  the  older  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  But  here  I  frankly  take  issue  with 
the  objector,  and  maintain  that  we  have  already  a  de* 
mand  in  onr  own  country  for  three  or  four  distinct 
species  of  horses.  And  firit  I  would  mention  the  car- 
riage-horse, which  is  much  inquired  for  in  all  our  large 
cities.  This  is  a  large,  stately  animal,  with  a  long 
arebiag  neck,  and  lofty  carriage ;  not  required  to  do 
modi  trying  service,  nsed  chiefly  to  drive  about  the 
city  at  a  slow  pace,  to  take  the  ladles  a  calling  or  a 
•hoppittg;  is  seldom  in  harness  more  than  two  hours 
ai  a  time,  and  seldom  out  of  the  stable  more  than 
twiee  in  a  day.  He  is  not  required  to  possess  any  great 
degree  of  hardiness,  but  must  have  tough  feet,  and 
general  symhietry  of  form,  though  a  little  legginess, 
or  a  little  too  much  length  of  carcass,  will  not  be  seri- 
objeetiotts. '  What  is  chiefly  sought^  is  a  proud  step 


and   a  noble  figure,  corresponding  with  the  massite 
coach,  and  the  costly  equipage. 

In  addition  to  the  carriage  horse,  there  is  the  smaller, 
more  graceful,  more  elegant,  higher  bred  horse,  suita- 
ble for  the  curricle  or  the  saddle.  Still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  though  occasionally  horses  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  sold  at  high  prices,  for  ladies'  saddle  hor- 
ses, and  for  the  use  of  riding  schools,  he.,  yet  there 
is  not  so  great  or  so  constant  a  demand  for  them  as  ^or 
those  we  have  first  described.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  young  men  of  our  country  do  not  delight 
in  the  saddle  as  they  should ;  and  I  cannot  pass  this 
opportunity  for  expressing  my  earnest  wish  that  the 
eloquent  rebuke  which  they  received  from  Charubs 
Henry  Hall,  in  his  able  report  to  the  State  Society 
at  Saratoga,  will  be  felt  and  improved,  so  that  befora 
this  generation  even  passes,  the  high  mettled,  almost 
thorough  bred  saddle  horse,  will  command  as  many 
purchasers  and  as  high  prices  as  any  other  horse  fai 
market. 

In  addition  also  to  these^  there  is  in  all  our  cities, 
and  I  might  also  say  in  all  our  country,  a  great  demand 
for  the  more  plebian — no  matter  what  sort  of  a  look- 
ing— dash  away — three-minute  trotting  horse,  used  for 
the  saddle,  the  sulkey,  or  the  wagon. 

And  again,  there  is  the  straight-shouldered,  broad- 
breasted,  heavy  quartered,  large-boned  draft  horse, 
used  by  the  brewers,  the  colliers  and  the  carmen. 
Now  I  maintain  that  in  all  our  large  cities,  several 
kinds  of  horses  exist  separately,  are  used  separately, 
are  bought  separately,  and  consequently  should  be  bred 
separately. 

Will  it  be  said  that  it  is  not  wise  to  breed  horses 
exclusively  for  our  large  cities-^-that  we  should  look 
for  a  wider  market,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  crossing, 
with  a  view  of  supplying  the  demand  of  the  country  at 
large  for  **  horses  of  all  work" — such  as  will  be  smta> 
ble  for  the  farm,  the  carriage,  the  buggy,  the  saddle, 
and  all  t  I  answer,  that  if  by  this  is  meant  we  should 
seek  to  breed  only  a  fair,  common  horse,  not  superior 
in  any  feature,  but  respectable  enongh  in  all,  I  will  not 
wrestle  with  the  objector,  but  confidently  submit  tin 
question  to  the  good  judgment  of  your  readers.  But 
if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  meant,  that  we  should  strive 
to  produce  a  horse  of  such  perfection  that  he  will  be 
equally  superior  in  each  department  of  servioe,  and 
thus  suit  every  purchaser,  I  will  repeat  the  opinaoo, 
that  this,  if  practicable,  is  an  objeot  too  difiioult  ofaw 
tainment  to  be  profitable.  Indeed,  I  will  go  farther, 
and  insist  that  this  would  be  an  object  virtually  im- 
practicable, because,  in  all  probability,  it  would  be 
thwarted  as  soon  as  attained  :  for  such  a  horse,  instead 
of  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanio, 
or  even  the  villager  of  fortune,  and  used  to  promisea- 
ous  servioe,  would  undoubtedly  command  a  price  that 
would  transfer  him  to  the  stables  of  some  retired  mer- 
chant or  wealthy  gentleman,  of  one  of  our  large  cities, 
where  he  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  one  particu- 
lar department  of  service,  so  that  after  all  the  expense 
and  pains  of  breeding  him  a  **  horse  of  all  work,"  he 
would  in  fact  live  and  die  a  horse  of  one  work. 

But  perhaps  the  reader,  weary  of  the  argument,  is 
willing  to  indulge  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  Xm 
breed  horses  separately,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
higher  prices  offered  in  our  city  markets.  But  with 
the  admission  he  asks,  how  i$  it  to  he  effected  ?  I  an- 
swer that  it  is  difficult  indeed  for  any  man  to  lay  dovn 
any  definite  or  certain  rules  in  the  matter,  and  I  am 
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by  no  meaiis  prepared  to  go  any  farfher  than  to  offer 
a  few  idleas  on  the  subject,  for  which  I  shall  claim  no 
other  authority  than  that  which  shall  be  accorded  to 
them  by  the  good  sense  of  your  readers. 

If  then,  for  instance,  it  is  required  to  breed  a  car- 
riage horse  for  the  city  market,  I  would  in  the  first 
jAfice  advise  the  breeder  to  use  great  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  mare.  It  will  not  be  enough  even,  that  the 
ftnimal  possesses  in  herself  the  main  characteristics 
desired  in  her  progeny ;  it  is  necessary  also  that  her 
whole  family-^am,  sire,  brothers,  sisters  and  all^^ 
shall  possess  them  in  their  main  features.  She  should 
be  an  animal,  seven  or  eight,  or  nine  years  old,  every 
way  sound;  should  have  a  fine  long  arching  neck,  a 
sleek  coat,  a  docile  temper,  short  legs,  heavy  bones, 
body  long  and  deep,  rather  compact  than  loose.  1 
would  not  have  her  ribbed  up  too  closely,  for  this  is 
ol^ectionable  in  either  mare  or  horse,  but  a  mare  should 
be  rather  close  than  otherwise,  because  this  is  desira- 
ble in  her  foals ;  and  if  there  is  sufficient  length  and 
depth  of  carcass,  there  is  no  danger  but  the  colt  will 
be  large  enough,  though  the  dam  be  quite  well  ribbed 
up.  The  mare  should  have  close,  good  action,  a  prom- 
inent eye,  a  deep  flank,  laj-ge  milk  vetM,  and  a  thick 
mane  and  tail;  and  as  I  saia  before,  these  should  be  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  family  from  which  she 
sprung. 

Having  secured  such  a  mare,  or  one  similar,  (which 
I  can  assure  the  breeder  will  be  a  work  of  patience  and 
expensci)  he  should  send  her  to  a  thorough  bred  horse 


--'by  all  means  to  a  thorough  bred'— one  of  the  thor^ 
oughest  of  the  thorough  breds^-^iot  a  mere  gaant^ 
scravmy  race  horse^  whose  dams  and  sires  for  four  or 
five  generations  previous,  have  nerer  got  a  foal  until 
after  they  were  worn  out  oa  the  course;  but  be  should 
send  to  a  right  gallant  thorough  bred— <»ne  thsrt  takes 
after  the  old  patriarchs  of  his  family-Hhat  is  staimch- 
and  sound,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  substance,  and  ail 
the  resoluteness  of  action  consistent  with  docility  aad 
good  tensiper. 

If,  after  following  to  any  reasonable  extesti  these  di* 
rections,  any  man  shall  breed  mean  animals,  I  will 
cheerfully  throw  up  my  theory,  and  at  once  tarn  mf 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  mules  and  oxen.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  immediate  result  may  not  be  all  the  breeder 
may  desire— ^rhaps  by  breeding  from  one  of  her  ae* 
looted  half  bloods  he  may  improve  upon  his  first  gene* 
ration,  by  obtaining  better  mares,  or  rather  mares  more 
assimilated  to  the  thorough  bred  with  which  he  started 
— perhaps,  too,  he  may  produee  mares  from  the  seleet* 
ed  half  blood,  that  will  breed  with  more  certainty  and 
sufficient  fineness  from  other  half  bred  stallions.  Bat 
I  am  sure  he  must  return  in  season  to  the  family  of  hia- 
original  thorough  bred,  or  one  similar  to  it,  or.'  other- 
wise his  stock  will  inevitably  degenerate.  I  would 
give  similar  directions  for  the  breeding  of  some  of  the 
other  species  of  horses  mentioned  above,  but  this  arti^ 
cle  is  already  too  long,  and  if  more  shall  be  said,  it 
must  be  said  at  another  time. 

SyracuH,  Nov,  1847.        John  BAaaca  Buairrr. 


If  OTCS  OF  A  TRATlXIilS  IN  GBKAT  BRITAIN— If  a.  9« 


Aa&rcuLTi7ax  OF  Walks.— The  agriculture  of  An- 
glesea,  in  some  parts,  is  in  a  yery  advftaoed  state, 
ifaity  of  the  estates  of  the  landlords  and  gentlemen, 
ace  in  a  yery  high  state  of  cultivation.  That  of  Hon. 
W.  Owen  Stanley,  member  of  Parliament,  near  Holy 
Head,  is  under  very  excellent  and  even  superior  tillage 
and  cropping,  equal  to  almost  any  seen  in  England. 
His  walls  and  hedgaaare  in  admirable  ordwriaad  every 
thing  betokens  the  gentleman  of  tasta,  as  well  as  ag- 
ricultural skill.  The  domain  of  the  Marqais  of  An- 
glesea,  near  Menai  Bridge,  also  evidences  great  oare 
and  attention;  and  shows  that  right  directed  efiart  in 
Aaglesea,  will  secure  results  equally  satisfactory  to 
those  made  in  other  portions  of  tJie  Kingdom.  Most 
of  the  farms  are  of  medium  sii«-«-varying  from  sixty 
to  throe  hundred  acres.  The  system  of  tithes,  which 
for.years  caused  great  disquietude  in  North  Wales,  and 
bad  a  very  injurious  tendency  upon  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  has  been  changed  to  a  commutation,  which 
has  proTod,  I  am  told,  very  beneficial.  The  tenant  is 
now  at  liberty  to  make  improvements,  and  realise  to 
himself  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  them,  instead  of 
ahariag,  as  heretofore,  in  the  profits  with  the  landlords, 
wImIc  all  the  expenses  were  borne  by  himself.  There 
are  stili  various  restrictions  in  their  leases,  some  of 
which  are  very  unwise,  and  alike  injurious  both  to  land- 
lord and  tenant.  The  right  of  gaming,  which  is  pre- 
served on  most  of  the  estates,  by  which  the  landlord 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  bunting,  and  the  tenant 
is  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  destroying 
the  game,  however  injurious  to  his  crops.  Observing 
in* a  grass  field,  where  some  laborers  were  mowing, 
that  the  grass  bad  been  very  much  injured  by  the  pas- 
sage of  hares  through  it,  I  inquired  of  the  farmer  why 
he  did  not  kill  them.  His  reply  was,  that  the  law  was 
<|uite  as  severe  for  killing  a  hare  as  lor  felony,  and  that 
lie  was  forced  to  submit  to  these  deptredations  upon 
bia  oraps  year  after  year.    Ja  ouu^  of  th«ir  iaues, 


thare  is  a  clause  binding  the  tenants,  on  eaab  farm,  19 
keep  two  hunting  dogs  for  the  landlord,  and  to  have 
them  ready  when  the  season  for  hunting  arrives.  They 
are  collected  ixom  the  different  farms  to  the  game-- 
keeper's  quarters/ where  a  fine  building  ia  erected.  Car 
superior  to  the  eottages  of  the  Welsh  tenantry — ^lod^r. 
ings  lor  game-keeper  aad  grooms,  stables  for  horsea, 
granary,  fine  quarters  for  the  hounds,  large  iron  kettlea* 
to  eook  provisions  for  them,  slaughter-houses  wbere 
the  old  horses  are  killed,  and  every  other  ooBvenienpe 
neoeseary  for  the  landlord  and  his  friends.  When  the 
day  for  hunting  arrives,  they  go  forth  over  the  lands, 
without  regard  to  crops,  and  frequently  very  great  tn* 
jury  results  to  the  tenant,  and  for  which  be  has  nf> 
redress. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  are  in  general  quite 
rude.  The  Scotch  plow,  however,  is  used,  and  tbo 
work  is  generally  well  performed.  The  principal  cropa 
raised  in  Aaglesea,  are  oats,  barley,  rye,  wbeat^  peas, 
potatoes,  tumeps.  There  if  a  great  objection  anooog 
farmers  to  buy  for  their  own  consumption,  and  tbcy 
raise  a  variety  of  crops,  though  some  of  them  do  vot 
realise  very  sati  sfactory  returns.  The  weeding  of  crops 
is  practiced  to  some  extent  sis  in  England,  and  many 
of  their  fields  present  a  very  neat  and  clean  appear* 
anoe.  There  are  different  oiethods  practiced  in  sowing 
wheat.  Drilling  to  some  extent  is  adopted ;  but  broad* 
cast  sowing  on  the  furrow,  I  should  think  the  most 
common.  In  gathering  the  wheats  the  reaping  hook  ia 
most  generally  used.  Sometimes  the  grain  is  cut  with 
the  scythe,  and  the  eradle  is  occasionaUy  used.  An 
opinion  still  prevails  among  the  ignorant,  that  cradling 
grain  is  forbidden  in  scripture,  though  I  did  not  learn 
in  what  part  of  the  Bible  the  prohibition  could  be 
found. 

Of  their  grass  crop,  the  yield  when  I  waa  there,  waa 
very  light,  and  their  meadows  would  almost  realize 
wbat  Ims  baen  aaid  of  Wales—"  Ti^lt  a  awm  nM^  mow 
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in  them  Ml  day,  aii4  oeury  home  his  day's  math  at 
night.^'  I  was  told  that,  in  some  meadows,  the  mark 
of  tbe  swath  oontiaaes  from  year  to  year,  and  on  some 
fitras  I  should  think,  from  the  appearance,  that  there 
epold  be  no  donbt  but  it  is  so.  Their  implements  for 
jBiowing  are  very  rode  and  awkward.  A  straight  and 
clmnsy  snath,  very  broad  scythe,  secured  at  the  bottom 
of  the  snath  with  an  iron  rod  from  the  snath  to  the 
back  of  the  scythe.  This,  however,  is  deemed  the 
apparatus  best  for  their  lands.  A  Welshman  who  had 
Uved  with  me  in  America,  and  who  was  a  very  expert 
«M>wer  with  one  of  oar  patent  snaths,  toUl  me  he  could 
4o  twice  as  much,  when  I  saw  him  mowing  in  Wales, 
if  he  had  his  old  snath  and  scythe.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
<oouId  do  so,  lirom  a  trial  I  made  with  the  Welsh  im« 
pleBcnts. 

As  a  substitate  for  grass,  they  use  Oorse  as  a  food 
lor  their  stock.  This  has  been  in  use  in  Aaglesea,  and 
oooM  other  districts  in  North  Wales,  from  time  imme- 
morial, as  a  food  for  horses.  It  has  occasionally  been 
used,  when  provender  is  scarce,  for  horned  cattle. 
When  used,  either  by  itself  or  with  provender,  as  food 
for  milch  eows,  it  proves  highly  beneficial.  It  is  a 
eveig;reeii.shr«b,  growing  to  the  height  of  two 


or  three  feet  generally,  and  propagates  itself.  It  giveft 
to  milk  and  butter  a  fine  color  and  rich  flavor.  It  if 
the  opinion,  that  cows  yield  a  better  profit  than  when 
fed  on  the  best  grass  or  even  tumeps.  The  butter  is 
certainly  most  excellent,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing,  equal  certainly,  if  not  superior,  to  any  I  ever 
tasted.  It  is  fed  to  some  extent,  with  torneps,  to 
sheep.  Its  principal  use,  however,  is  in  feeding  horses.  ' 
It  grows  abundantly  in  sill  parts  of  Anglesea,  and  fre-  ' 
quently  saves  the  farmer  from  great  loss,  vrhen'  their 
is  a  failure  of  his  other  crope.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in 
the  thinnest,  coolest,  and  most  sterile  soils.  It  can  be 
used  either  of  one  or  two  year's  growth.  With  atten- 
tion to  its  culture,  and  keeping  it  from  injury  from 
sheep,  who  are  very  fond  of  it,  it  will  produce,  when 
out  every  year,  from  eight  to  fourteen  tons  per  acre, 
of  good,  succulent  food.  And  if  out  every  secdnd 
year,  it  yields  at  the  rate  of  from  tweWe  to  twenty 
tons  per  acre.  There  is  no  crop  which  furnishes  so  - 
abundant  food  as  this,  with  a  very  trifling  ontlay.-  In 
many  parts  of  the  district  very  little  attention  is  gifen  • 
to  its  culture,  and  it  is  suffered  to-  grow  without  any 
care«  and  yields  a  much  smaller  crop  than  when  judi- 
ciooaly  managed.  H. 


VIfD£B-DBAIIfIIfO. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hartford  County  (Ct.) 
Ag.  Society,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  ex- 
cellent praetioal  lecture  on  the  subject  ^  of  draining , 
from  Prof.  John  P.  Nortok,  of  Yale  College.  Hav- 
ing been  requested  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  So* 
cietj,  Prof.  N.  decided  to  confine  his  remarks  chiefly 
to  this  subject,  instead  of  discoursing  upon  agriculture 
in  general  terms.  The  decision  was  in  our  opinion  a 
Tery  proper  one.  Draining  is  comparatively  but  little 
practiced  or  understood  by  our  farmers;  though  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  British  Agri- 
culture within  the  last  half  century.  During  a  resi- 
dence of  several  years  in  England  and  Scotland,  Prof. 
KoKToir  had  the  best  opportunity  for  witnessing  the 
benefits  of  thorough  drainage,  and  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  modes  which  are  practiced  in 
those  countries.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  has, 
therefore,  enabled  him  to  treat  it  in  the  most  saiisfac- 
torj  manner,  and  we  think  we  cannot  do  a  better  ser* 
vice  than  to  lay  his  remarks,  which  he  has  kindly  (iir- 
■ished  us,  accompanied  by  some  illustrations,  before 
oor  readers: 

The  subject  which  I  have  selected,  as  one  of  much 
interest  to  a  large  portion  of  the  farming  community, 
is  that  of  Draining.  During  a  long  residence  abroad, 
my  attention  has  almost  daily  been  called  to  the  drain, 
as  in  many  situations  the  basis  of  all  good  farming.  I 
have  seen  and  admired  the  results  of  its  introduction, 
in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  Since  my  re- 
tom  to  this  country,  each  district  which  I  have  visited 
has  also  reminded  me  of  the  drain,  but  unfortunately — 
of  its  absence,  or  extremely  partial  employment. 

Drains,  in  their  various  forms,  are,  as  is  well  known, 
ehajuiels  for  conveying  away  water; — the  first  consid- 
eration that  presents  itself  then,  is — in  what  situations 
are  these  channels  necessary  ?  They  are  obviously  so 
IB  marshy  swampy  grounds;  these  cannot  be  managed 
at  all  without  them.  But  there  is  a  class  of  wet 
a|iiingy  soils,  sufficiently  firm  to  walk  upon  or  even  to 
plow,  which  are  fireqnently,  in  this  country  at  least, 
cotwidered  dry  enoughl  The  grass  grown  upon  them 
is  soar  and  scanty,  and  all  .attempts  at  vegetation  are 
i^tperfect ;  the  soil  is  continually  saturated  with  water, 
n^Ule  che  air  obtains  imperfect  access  ;  various  nox- 


ious acid  compottods  are  formed  in  oonsequence,  and 
plants  live  vrith  difficulty.     The  sun's  rays  warm  such 
a  soil  very  slowly,  and  it  is  only  when  the  best  part  of 
the  season  is  past,  if  at  all,  that  it  approaches  to  a 
proper  state  of  dryness..    When  now  the  drain  is  in- 
troduced, it  draws  the  water  gradually  away  from  be- 
neath ;  the  air  follows  from  above,. and  comes  in  oc^n* 
tact  with  aU  the  noxious  compounds  which  may  havo 
formed;  it  decomposes  them,  and  they  become,  in  most  - 
instances,  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  plants.     From  the 
land  in  its  wet  state  a  constant  evaporation  was  going  ' 
on,  which  prevented  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  exerting 
their  full  influence;  now  there  is  no  such  evaporation, 
and  the  warm  air  can  penetrate  even  into  the  subsoil; 
The  foregoing  cases,  are  of  soils  made  wet  hj 
springs;  these,  however,  form  but  a  small  Slass  when  ' 
compared  with  those  that  are  ii^ured  by  retaining  too 
much  of  the  water  that  falls  from  above.   In  stificlajjs'i 
these  injurious  eflects  are  very  manifest.    During  the ' 
whole  early  part  of  the  season^  th^y  are  saturated  wilk 
water,  and  consequently  cold  ;  any  attempt  to  'work 
them  only  does  mischief,  by  puddling  the  whole  soil 
into  a  species  of  mortar.     When  the  season  is  far  aid« 
vanced,  the  surface  dries,  and  at  the  saoae  time  bfr* 
comes  baked  into  clods,  which  are  only  broken  up  with 
very  great  difficulty  and  Expense.    But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  drains  would  have  an  effect  on  such  ' 
stiff  soils,  whether  the  water  would  run  into  them; 
Their  action  first  commences  on  that  portion  of  the 
soil  which  lies  next  the  sides  of  the  drain;  this  gr^u* 
ally  dries,  and  as  it  consequently  contracts,  innumera* 
ble  little  cracks  are  formed,  through  which  the  air  ob- 
tains access   to   a  fresh  portion ;  this  .process  goes 
slowly  on,  until  at  last  the  whole  mass  of  clay  withie 
the  influence  of  e^yoh  drain  continues  perfect,  thoagb  ' 
in  some  instances,  they  do  not  pervade  the  entire  soil 
until  at  least  a  year  after  the  drains  are  made.    Some 
of  the  stifest  clays  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  now 
drained  most  dflectuaUy,  and  with  great  ease.     The 
full  benefit  of  draining  upon  such  days,  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  m84[ing  them  dry.     Air  and  mois- 
ture acting  together,  produce  various  chemical  changes 
in  the  soil  which  gradually  ameliorate  its  physieal  cfaa* 
racier ;  rendering  it  less  stiff,  and  more  easily  pulvar- 
ieed.    I  hav^  seen  many  instances,  where  careful  man- 
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ftgement,  and  thorough  draining,  have  made  wonder- 
ful advances  toward  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
strongest  clays  that  are  ever  cultivated. 

It  is  not  only  on  these  stiff  clays  that  a  aurplns  of 
rain  water  is  injurious.  There  are  many  soils  in 
which — though  dry  at  the  surface ,  and  to  the  ordinary 
depth  of  the  plow,  water  always  stands  below  a  cer- 
tain limit;  this  results  either  from  the  presence  of  a 
close  retentive  subsoil,  or  from  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  ground.  Below  this  level,  wherever  it  may  be, 
there  is  no  circulation;  air  cannot  penetrate,  and  the 
same  stagnation  ensues  of  which  I  have  before  spoken, 
accompanied  by  the  same  hurtful  eflects.  When  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  pushing  downward  in  search  of  food, 
oome  to  this  level,  they  stop;  the  instinct  of  nature 
forbids  them  to  proceed  in  ti  direction  where  no  proper 
nourishment  is  to  be  obtained;  only  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface  therefore  are  available  for  their  support, 
aad  unless  that  surface  is  very  rich,  the  erope  cannot 
attain  to  any  great  luxuriance.  In  time  of  dronth, 
when  this  scanty  surface  soil  becomes  dry,  the  roots 
are  forced'  to  descend  lower ;  but  the  substances  which 
they  unwillingly  receive  and  convey  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  plant,  are  destructive  to  vegetable  life,  and 
if  the  dTx>uth  continues  long  are  fatal  to  the  crop. 

The  summer  of  1845,  was  extremely  dry  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland ;  it  was  then  found  that  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  drained  Jand  withstands  drougth  better 
than  that  which  is  undrained,  because  of  the  greater 
depth  of  soil  available  for  the  plant.  .  During  the  sea- 
son two  neighboring  fields  of  oats,  near  Inverness,  were 
alike  in  all  things  except  that  the  soil  of  the  one  re- 
mained undrainml.  The  crop  upon  the  drained  field, 
continued  fresh  and  green,  though  it  did  not  of  course 
yield  so  well  as  it  would  have  done  in  a  more  favora- 
ble season.  In  the  undrained  field  a  large  portion  of 
the  plants  withered  and  died ;  this  took  place  partieu- 
larly  in  the  hollows  between  the  ridges,  where  they 
reached  the  subsoil  first.  The  quality  of  the  grain 
which  did  come  to  maturity  was  poor,  and  a  subse- 
quent comparison  of  anaiys^es  made  upon  samples  taken 
frx>ro  the  two  fields,  showed  a  decided  inferiority  in  that 
which  was  undrained.  It  is  now  a  proposition  regar- 
ded among  the  best  English  and  Scotch  farmers  as 
completely  established — that  drained  land  is  not  only 
better  in  wet  seasons,  bat  in  dry  seasons  alao. 

There  are  sections,  where  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce drains,  even  when  no  excess  of  water  is  present. 
In  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  deposit  or 
band,  of  iron  ochre  and  other  injurious  substances,  is 
formed  at  various  depths  from  the  surface.  This  de- 
posit is  sometimes  very  hard,  and  of  gfeat  thickne^: 
it  is  of  course,  even  when  forming  a  layer  of  not  more 
than  an  inch,  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  When  broken  up  by  the  plow,  it  forms  again 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
The  only  method  which  has  been  found  effectual,  is  to 
put  in  drains  at  the  usual  distances,  as  if  to  free  the 
land  from  surplus  water,  and  afterward  to  break  up 
the  land  with  a  subsoil  or  other  plow.  The  rains  then 
filter  through  the  soil  into  the  drain,  dissolving  the 
broken  fragments,  and  carrying  away  gradually  the 
whole  deposit..  This  action  is  more  or  less  beneficial 
on  all  soils.  Where  a  field  has  been  long  in  cultiva- 
tion, a  hard  layer  usually  forms  immediately  under  the 
limit  to  which  the  plow  reaches ;  this  gradually  be- 
comes nearly  impervious  to  the  roots,  but  when  onee 
effectually  broken  up  after  the  completion  of  drains, 
soon  disappears.  The  depth  of  workable  and  profita- 
ble soil,  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  drains  them- 
selves, and  the  farmer  by  increasing  this  available 
depth,  increases  his  capital ;  for  he  augments  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  land  to  bear  good  crops  without  exhaus- 
tion.   The  maanres  whieh  are  applied  upon  the  aur- 


face,  are  also  much  less  likely  to  seek  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots;  even  those  parts  soluble  in  water  are  al- 
most all  appropriated  by  the  plant,  or  enter  into  some 
chemical  combination  in  the  subsoil,  in  passing  through 
so  greatly  increased  a  distance  before  they  escape. 
When  undrained  land,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  satu- 
rated by  the  falling  rain,  the  water  still  increasing,  at 
last  runs  away  along  the  surface,  carrying'  manure  and 
valuable  soluble  portions  of  the  soil  into  the  roads,  or 
upon  adjoining  fields.  The  richest  part  of  the  land, 
the  surface,  is  thus  robbed  of  what  constitutes  a  largo 
portion  of  its  value. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  may  men- 
tion, as  proving  the  efficacy  of  drains  in  carrying  away 
soluble  deleterious  ingredients,  an  instance  which  fell 
under  my  observation  on  the  estate  of  Ballochmyle, 
near  Paisley,  in  Scotland.  The  proportion  of  iron 
present  in  the  soil  was  so  considerable,  as  to  be  a  seri- 
ous injury.  When  drains  were  introdneed,  the  quantity 
carried  away  was  very  great.  In  the  soil  it  existed 
largely  in  astatecaHed  Protoxide  of  Iron ;  in  this  state 
it  is  soluble  in  water,  but  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  air,  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen,  (a  species  of 
gas,)  and  becomes  Peroxide,  (or  common  iron  rust;> 
in  this  state  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  When, 
therefore,  the  water  from  the  soil  charged  with  Pro- 
toxide of  Iron,  entered  the  drain,  and  came  in  contact 
with  air,  the  Peroxide  was  formed,  and  immediately 
settled  down  to  the  bottom  as  a  red  powder;  it  was  8» 
abundant  in  this  case,  that  the  drains  soon  became  ob* 
structed  by  it,  and  the  proprietor  was  oblfged  to  make 
openings  at  the  upper  end  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  powerful  stream  of  water :  this  washed 
out  the  Peroxide  of  Iron  in  large  clots.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  such  an  operation  occasionally,  as 
fresh  quantities  soon  accupiulated. 

This  is  net  the  place  to  enter  into  many  obemic^ 
details  respecting  the  action  of  air  and  wat^  upon  the 
soil;  the  combinations  which  are  broken  up  and  entered 
into,  would  be  too  complicated,  even  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  them,  and 
too  purely  scientific  for  a  mixed  audience.  I  will  there- 
fore at  onoe  proceed  to  give  some  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  drains  should  be  made,  of  what  ma- 
terials, and  how  far  apart  they  should  be  placed. 

In  many  parts  of  New  England,  stones  are  so  aboa- 
dant,  that  even  the  resource  of  walls,  almost  unexam- 
pled in  magnitude,  proves  insufficient  for  their  entire 
disposal.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  em- 
ploy stones  for  drains,  even  where  other  materials  can 
be  obtained  at  cheaper  rates.  Stone  drains,  whea 
properly  constructed,  are  as  durable  as  any  others. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  the  great  originator  of  the  present 
system  of  thorough  draining,  says  that  the  stones 
should  be  small,  none  much  above  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  should  be  about  six 
inches  across;  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  depth 
of  these  small  stones,  should  be  thrown  in.  Turfs  cat 
thin  and  very  carefully,  so  as  exactl/  to  fit,  should  be 
laid  on  the  top,  overlapping  each  other,  and  the  earth 
rammed  down  hard,  as  the  object  is  to  prevent  entirely 
the  access  of  water  from  above;  it  should  all  filter  in 
at  the  sides,  for  if  it  finds  an  entrance  at  the  top,  sand 
and  small  stones  will  wash  down,  and  eventually  choke 
the  drain.  On  most  farms  in  this  section,  a  sufficient 
number  of  small  stones  may  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  fields.  If  large  stones  are  employed,  the  sides 
are  much  more  liable  to  breaking,  and  such  drains  also 
become  the  resort  of  rats  and  mice,  whose  holes  greatly 
increase  the  danger  of  obstruction.  The  water  front 
a  well  made  stone  drain,  should  run  nearly  or  quite 
clear  even  after  heavy  rains. 

Mr.  Smith  stated,  that  he  has  them  which  have  beea 
in  operation  for  twenty  years,  and  bate  required,  d«r- 
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tn^  tliat«time|  no  repairs  whatever.  Where  no  small 
^stones  are  to  be  foana,  it  is  necessary  to  hreak  larger 
pieces  with  the  hammer,  as  is  practiced  in  the  making 
<ir  maeadamized  roads  i  an  operation  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  expense. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  expedient  has  been  do- 
med of  making  clay  pipes.  These  carry  off  the  water 
eflectually,  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  cost  of  the 
muB.  The  tiles  first  used  were  made  in  a  horse-shoe 
form,  each  piece  being  about  ibarteen  inches  in  length, 
and  haTiag  a  flat  sole  of  corresponding  dimensions  to 
place  wider  it,  and  prevent  sinking  in  the  soil,  or  on- 
dermiiiiiig  by  currents  of  water.  These  were  mmsh 
more  oheapfy  transported  than  scones,  one  load  going 
as  far  a»  5  or  6,  and  the  cost  of  digging  was  also  con- 
siderably rednoed ;  for  the  tile,  being  only  about  4  inches 
wide,  oeenpies  a  bed  much  narrower  Uian  the  stone. 
The  several  pieces  of  tile  were  joined  together  in  the 
^tom  of  the  trench,  aad  formed  a  connected  channel 
ior  water.  The  earth  was  compactly  filled  in,  and 
the  water  found  its  way  through  the  joinings  of  the 
pieces.  These  tiles  were  very  effective,  and  have  been 
eraplojiMi  to  an  imnoense  extent  in  all  the  better  culti- 
vated parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Whole 
ooonCies  are  now  underlaid  by  them,  and  some  of  the 
most  eBonnoos  incomes  have  been  doubled  by  this 
eimple  improvement.  At  present,  hovrever,  another 
form  of  tile  is  conung  into  general  favor.  It  is  |k 
simpie  romid  pipe,  made  in  lengths  like  the  first,  and 
for  the  cross  (brains  of  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
JhaU  la  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  These  can  be  made 
oMieh  cheaper  than  the  other  kind,  as  they  are  smaller, 
mad  all  in  one  piece.  'Diey  are  not  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  old  fMhioaed  tile  and  sole,  and  there- 
fore aa  additional  saving  Is  affected  on  the  transpor- 
tAtioo.  The  trench  ibr  their  reception  is  also  much 
«BMller,  being  at  the  top  just  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  trencher  te  work,  and  cut  at  the  bottom  with  a 
narrow  tool,  to  exactly  the  proper  size  for  the  reoep- 
Uoa  of  the  pipe.  The  pieces  are  simply  laid  end  to  end, 
and  wedged  with  small  stones  when  necessary.  The 
water  fiwls  its  way  in  at  the  joints.  Many  have  ex< 
pressed  doobts  as  to  the  operation  of  these  drains, 
thinVing  that  watcr  would  scarcely  penetrate  into  so 
jmall  a  channel,  through  such  minute  apertures.  No 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  any  case.  One  gen- 
tleman, residing  in  the  south  of  England,  who  has 
employed  these  small  pipe  tiles  in  draining  exceedingly 
stiff  days,  laying  them  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and 
ramming  the  day  hard  down,  offered  a  premium  of 
SlOO  to  any  person  who  would  keep  the  water  out  of 
These  tiles,  of  both  varieties,  are  made  by 
ihuiery.  The  clay  is  worked  in  an^ ordinary  pug 
mill,  such  as  used  in  brick-making,  care  being  t«^en 
that  no  stones  are  present  j  it  is  then  forced  through 
a  die  of  a  circular  or  horse-shoe  shape,  aooording  to 
the  kind  of  tile  intended  to  be  made.  It  passes  through 
ia  a  continuous  stream,  which  is  cut  off  into  the  proper 
lengths  by  hand,  or  by  a  little  apparatus  connected 
with  the  machine.  After  drying  sufficiently,  they  are 
homed  in  a  kiln.  By  the  use  of  machines,  and  by 
manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  the  price  of  tiles  has 
been  brought  very  low.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
the  small  round  pipes  now  cost  only  ten  shillings,  or 
$2.50  per  thousand,  each  tile  being  fourteen  inches  in 
length.  This  would  make  them  only  about  four  cents 
per  rod.  There  is  no  doubt  that  should  the  demand 
he  great,  they  may  soon  be  obtained  here  at  as  low 
rates.  I  hope  to  receive  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
such  information  from  one  of  my  Scotch  friends,  as  will 
enable  me  either  to  give  directions  for  the  making  of  the 
best  tile  machine,  in  this  country,  or  for  the  importa- 
tiQB  of  a  small  one  froi^  England  as  a  model.  If  the 
formers  only  call  for  them  in  great'  quantity,  I  have 


full  oonfidenoe  that  our  American  mechanics  vrill  soon 
improve  upon  the  best  English  model  that  can  be  ob« 
tained.  Even  at  $5.00  per  thousand,  or  eight  cents 
per  rod,  the  employment  of  tiles  would  be  cheaper 
than  that  of  stones  in  most  situations,  unless  they  had 
to  be  transported  many  miles.  It  is  moreover^  much 
easier  for  inexperienced  persons  to  cover  them  prop* 
erly.  In  the  Repository  of  Arts  in  this  city,  ase  to  be 
seen  several  of  the  horse-shoe  shaped  tiles  ;  they  are 
made,  I  understand,  at  Enfield,  but- there  seems  to  be 
no  soles  accompanying  them,  and  I  do  not  know  their 
eost.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  in  this 
eonneotion,  the  importance  of  such  an-institution  as  this 
Repository ;  it  is  now  in  its  infancy,  bat  if  patronised 
as  it  ought  to  be,  will  become  a  place  where  models 
or  specimens  of  such  useful  articles  may  be  found,— a 
place  of  reference  for  all  professions. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question — How  deep 
should  the  drains  be  made,  and  how  far  apart  ?  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  and  many  distinguished  British  farmers 
agree  in  the  opmion,  that  the  proper  distance  of  sepa* 
ration  is  from  sixteen  to  thirty-six  feet.  That  first 
named  is  proper  on  stiff  clay  soils,  and  the  latter  only 
on  those  which  are  very  light  and  sandy.  From  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-four  feet,  is,  I  should  think,  the  more 
common  distance.  Upon  the  subject  of  depth,  great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  ;  but  I  believe 
that  all  of  the  best  farmers  are  now  united  in  the  con- 
viction, that  shallow  draining  is  in  the  end  bad  econ- 
omy. One  of  the  principal  benefits  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  the  drain,  is  the  deepening  of  the  soil, 
as  I  have  before  explained.  But  this  benefit  is  never 
fully,  and  in  maliy  cases  not  at  all  felt,  until  the  drain 
is  foUowed  by  the  subsoil  plow.  The  layer  of  earth 
immediately  over  the  drain,  should  never  be  disturbed; 
if  the  plow  breaks  it  up,  particles  filter  in,  and  soon 
impede  the  exit  of  water.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that 
the  tiles  or  tttoties  should  be  laid  so  deep  that  the  point 
of  the  plow  cannot  approach  within  four  or  five  inches 
of  their  upper  surface.  The  improved  implements  now 
in  use  for  subsoiling,  go  down  in  some  instances  as  for 
as  twenty  inches.  Our  farmers  may  never  have  gone 
more  than  ten,  but  they  ought  not,  by  putting  in  shal- 
low drains,  to  preclude  themselves  from  the  ability  to 
adopt  improvements  in  this  direction.  Another  argti- 
ment  against  such*  drains,  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
draw  as  well  as  the  deeper  ones,  nor  dry  so  wide  a 
surface.  I  have  known  repeated  instances  where  far- 
mers who  had  made  them  riiallow,  were  so  disappoint- 
ed in  their  efficiency  as  compared  with  deep  ones,  that 
they  went  to  the  great  expense  of  taking  them  upi 
and  rdaying  them  some  inches  deeper.  From  twenty- 
six -to  thirty-six. inches,  is  the  depth  ordinarily  employ- 
ed at  present,  although  some  maintain  that  four  feet 
or  four  and  a  half  is  still  better  ;  this,  however,  seems 
carrying  the  matter  to  excess  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  distances  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
feet,  drains  at  a  depth  of  from  twenty-six  to  thirty* 
six  inches,  wUl  dry  the  stiffest  and  wettest  land. 

Several  plows  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  the  drain  trench  at  one  operation.  These 
are  drawn  by  from  eight  to  twelve  horses,  and  follow- 
ing an  ordinary  plow  take  out  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  A  few  inches 
more  are  then  removed  by  the  spade.  This  plow  is 
said  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  to  have  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  trenching,  but  has  never  been  generally  in- 
troduced. I  should  think  it  too  unwieldy  and  expensive 
an  implement  for  this  country. 

It  may  be  useful  to  introduce  here  cuts  (figs.  5  and 
6)  of  the  various  spades  and  other  tools  used  in  cut- 
ting the  tile  and  stone  drains,  add  sections  of  the 
drains  themselves  : 
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Explanation, — a.  First  Spade,  common  shape. — 6. 
ecood  Spade,  which  follqws  the  first,  and  is  narrower. 
'-^.  Pick,  used  when  the  subsoil  is  stony. — d.  Large 
ficoop-Shovel,  for  removing  the  loose  earth  after  pick- 
ing.— e.  Smaller  Scoop-Shovel,  for  the  bottom. 


TILE  DRAW 


f\ 


Fig.  •— DrsMNipf . 

ExplantfUon,^.  Aflat  Scoop,  with  tmmed-apedge; 
.for  cleaning  out  the  bottom. — g.  A  Flauohter  Spade; 
used  for  cqtting  turf  to  cover  the  small  stones  in  the 
Frequent  Drain. 

The  old  theory  as  to  the  location  of  drains  was,  that 
they  should  run  o^rott  the  slopes,  so  as  to  out  off  the 
.springs  and  catch  the  descendmg  water.  This  method 
is  DOW,  however,  entirely  abandoned  in  all  the  best 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  the  drains  are  run 
Hrmight  dotan  the  slope,  exactly  parallel  to  each  other, 
.and  without  reference  to  wet  or  dry  spots,  excepting 
sometimes  a  short  branch  to  a  strong  spring.  The 
layers  of  earth  in  the  subsoil  generally  lie  in  saoh  a 
direction  that  the  water  flows  from  them  at  a  more  uni- 
form depth,  into  the  straight  than  into  the  cross  drains. 
The  accompanying  cut  (fig.  7,)  shows  how  the  layers 
jon  into  the  cross  drains  at  unequal  depths.  A  drain 
jtraight  down  wpuld  cut  them  all  to  the  same  level. 


In  those  directed  straight  down  the  slope,  the  current 
is  also  greater,  and  usually  suffices  to  wash  away  any 
small  obstructions  ;  should  they  become  quite  stopped, 
however,  the  great  pressure  will  cause  them  to  burst 
out,  and  show  where  the  mischief  really  is.  In  cross 
drains  the  descent  is  slight,  and  they  may  remain 
phoked  for  a  long  time  before  the  cause  of  evil  is  dis- 
covered. 

Where  the  declivity  is  very  gentle,  the  drains  made 
of  small  stones  do  not  work  well ;  it  is  in  such  cases 
necessary  to  employ  tiles.  Mr.  Smith  says,  ''  that 
with  careful  management  a  drain  will  act  efficiently 
when  the  fall  is  only  four  inches  per  mile."  At  the 
foot  of  each  declivity,  or  half  way  down  if  it  is  a  long 
onC;  a  main  drain  made  of  large  tiles,  or  built  of  stone 


with  a  smooth  floor,  should  run  across  to  carry  awBjr 
the  water  from  the  small  drains  ;  these  should  not  be 
of  a  great  length  without  thus  discharging,  as  the 
friction  against  the  sides  of  so  small  a  tube,  unless  the 
descent  is  considerable,  seriously  retards  the  flow  of 
water.  Such  main  drains  should  be  sunk  three  or  four 
inches  below  the  small  ones.  Tiles  of  a  large  sixe 
are  made  expressly  fcnr  them. 

Having  thus  explained  the  structure,  mdA  th(S  thee* 
retical  advantages  of  the  drain,  it  is  necessaiy  to  say 
something  more  deflnite  as  to  its  practical  benefits. 
The  farmer  who  cultivates  his  land  for  a  sobsistwioe, 
must  always  fall  back  on  this  inquiry — will  this  im- 
provement  repay  me  1  Profit  must  be  a  test  of  aiw- 
oess  with  him.  The  verdict  of  this  class  in  Eaglaed, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  is  most  decided.  During  the 
last  year  of  my  stay  in  those  countries,  I  visited  das- 
tricu  where  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  tile  works  eoald 
not  supply  the  demand.  The  farms  are  almost  all  i» 
the  hands  of  tenants,  but  the  landlords  generally  bear 
a  part  of  the  expense  of  draining :  in  sone  eases  tliey 
furnish  the  tiles,  if  the  tenant  will  do  the  cuttiag  a«d 
filling  of  the  trenches ;  in  others  they  allow  a  certaait 
per  oentage  of  the  amount  expended.  The  landlord 
feels  that  the  permanent  iaprovement  of  his  land  by 
this  simple  process  is  so  great,  that  he  is  wilUng  £re- 
quently  to  hear  much  more  than  half  of  the  riivges. 
In  Scotland,  where  long  leases  are  prevalent,  tfina»tifr 
do  not  hesitate  to  drain  entirely  at  their  own  espeaae, 
especially  towards  the  commencement  of  a  leaee. 
Many  of  them  state  that  the  increased  prodooe  repi^ 
the  whole  cost  of  the  improvement,  ia  from  two  t» 
three  years.  Five  or  six  years  was  the  longest  peiied 
that  I  heard  stated,  and  that  only  in  pecuHar  caaea. 
The  actual  outlay  in  the  operatioa,  of  oouraa  variea 
greatly  on  dif&rent  soils,  and  with  the  distance  of  the 
drains  from  each  other,  but  it  may  be  stated  genoraHj 
at  from  Xd  to  £8  per  acre,  or  from  $10  to  $40.  Thia 
gives  little  information  as  to  the  probable  cost  in  this 
oonatry,  as  our  rates  of  labor  and  modes  of  working 
are  entirely  diverse  from  theirs.  The  extent  towhieh 
some  large  tenants  and  proprietors  have  earned  their 
operations,  is  far  beyond  anything  that^Mgle  lisrmera 
here  can  do. 

In  1846,  I  visited  the  farm  ef  Mr.  Dudgeon,  oT 
Spylaw,  at  Kelso,  near  the  English  border.  The  sur- 
face soil  was  stiff,  and  the  subsoil  almost  impervioos  ti> 
water.  He  had  then  drained  about  900  acres^  and  the 
length  of  drains  was  nearly  300  miles.  His  landlords 
defrayed  about  half  of  the  expense.  He  had  a  tile 
work  which  turned  out  from  4  to  5,000,000  tiles  in  a 
year,  but  not  sufficient  to  supply  his  wants.  He  waa 
then  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  nineteen  year  lease, 
and  was  draining  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  reap 

J  the  utmost  advantage.    The  drains  immediately  raised 
the  value  of  his  land  from  a  rent  of  $2.50  per  acre, 
to  one  of  $6 .  50.     Owing  to  their  ameliorating  and 
drying  influence,  he  bad  fine  crops  of  turneps  on  stiff 
clays  where  it  had  never  before  been  thouglit  possible 
to  grow  them-     The  system  of  draining  across  the 
slopes  had  been  tried  on  this  farm,  but  abandoned  aa 
ineffetual  in   comparison  with  Smith  of  Deanston'a 
method.     He  was  even  going  over  those  fields  anewj 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  workmen  were  cutting  straight 
down  one  of  the  slopes,  across  the  old  drains.     Mr. 
Le  Roy,  a  proprietor  in  the  same  neighborhood,  h 
in  about  250  miles  of  drains  on  his  own  estate,  t 
increasing  the  rent  of  many  of  his  farms  from 
$14  per  acre.     These  were  men  of  large  prope 
Tnstanoes  of  equal  or  even  greater  success  on 
scale,  are  frequent  in  many  districts.     In  tr 
over  an  unusually  large  portion  of  Great  firita 

I  hearing  the  experience  of  a  very  great  number 
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prmctieal  men,  I  never  met  one  ^o  was  disappointed 
in  the  resolt  of  efficient,  thorqagh  draining. 

The  manaer  of  carrying  out  improvements,  and  the 
-extent  to  which  they  are  at  once  adopted,  most  aeoea- 
-sarilj  be  vary  difl^rent  in  this  ^ountry  and  England. 
Our  farmers  are  mostly  proprietors  of  moderate  means, 
each  managing  his  own  land.     We  have  no  tenants 
^rbo  are  willing  to  pay  eight  or  ten  thoosand  dollars 
ef  aiMHial  rent^  when  that  sam  w^uld  purchase  a  su- 
herb  estate  in  the  west.     Oar  farming  being  on  so 
Btoeh  smaller  a  89aley  the  improvements  must  be  more 
gradoally  perfected.     They  may,  however,  and  in  this 
tastanoe  oaght  to  be,  of  a  similar  character.     The 
remedy  for  wet  cold  land  is  the  same  here  as  there, 
ajid  there  are  few  of  our  farmers  who  could  not  in  the 
course  of  eaeh  year,  find  time  to  accomplish  some- 
thing; even  without  increasing,  to  any  material  ex- 
tent, their  usual  force.     Half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of 
^raias  mio^ht  surely  be  put  in  annually  on  almost  any 
farm,  ana  I  have  tittle  doubt  that  he  who  commenced 
liy  one  acre  a  year,  would  not  long  be  contented  with- 
4Kit  doing  more.     It  is  of  much  importance,  that  what 
is  done  be  done  totU,    The  d^ire  to  go  over  a  large 
«arfaee,  should  not  induce  the  improver  to  go  over  it 
in  aa  imperfeet  manner.     I  have  known  instances 
where  the  drains  were  put  in  at  double  the  proper  dis- 
taaee,  with  the  intention  of  finishing  from  the  profit 
ef  the  first   operation.    The  sequel  of  such  unwise 
eooaomy  ia  alinost  always  the  same.     None  of  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  drained ;  the  land  is  still  in  a 
state  unfit  for  the  most  advantageous  cultivation ;  the 
profit  that  ought  to  be  derived  uom.  draining,  is  only 
in  a  conparativdy  smalldegree  realised,  and  the  money 
ittveated  is  retnning  but  a  poor  interest  on  the  outlay. 
The  prospect  of  a  liule  saving,  ought  not  to  be  an  in- 
dueement  to  neglect  the  best  mode  of  construction. 
Due  care  in  the  laying  and  filling,  make  a  difi*erenceof 
oanj  years  in  the  time  of  duration.     In  the  covering 
of  stone  drains  particularly,  no  pains  should  be  spared. 
The  subject  of  draining  is  peculiarly  important  in 


courses  of  elaborate  experiments,  and  I  trust  that  all 
are  convinced,  that  the  reaults  of  such  experiments 
may  be  communicated  in  a  form  quite  intelligible,  even 
to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  scien- 
tific subjects.     It  has  been  my  object  to  show,  that 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  book  farming,  may  yet  be 
practical ;  and  that  it  may  offer  results  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  depend  for  a  livelihood  on  the 
profits  of  their  profession.     Among  the  best  farmert^ 
abroad,  I  heard  but  one  voice  as  to  improvements;  it 
was  always  the  remark  that  those  who  farmed  highly , 
made  most  money.     That  is — those  who  reasoned  most 
upon  their  purstiit — ^who  studied  the  causes  of  good  or 
bad  crops — who  availed  themselves  of  every  source  of 
information,  and  who  expended  the  most  mondy  judi- 
ciously upon  their  lands,  always  obtained  the  largest 
profits.     A  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  words  jxtdi- 
eiotu  expendUurey  because  we  see  some  in  all  commu- 
nities, who  enter  into  improvements  rashly,  and  with- 
out due  precautions.     The  failure  of  such  ill-advised 
attempts,  exposes  a  good  cause  to  ridicule.     I  would 
not,  however,  be  by  any  means  understood  to  say,  that 
all  farmers  should  become  scieotific  men ;  that  is  clearly 
impossible ',  but  they  may  through  lectures,  or  through 
books,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  great  principles 
upon  which   the  cultivation   of   the  soil   should  be 
grounded;  may  obtain  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
substances  with  which  they  have  daily  to  do.     Such 
knowledge  as  this  is  simple,  and  can  be  attained  even 
by  an  intelligent  child,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

■  ■  ■  ■  •  I  I  < 
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this  section,  where  there  is  so  much  wet  heavy  clay 
latid.  ▲  large  extent  of  it  li^  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature,  so  far  as  regards  the  adoption  of  efiective  im- 
provement. On  many  wet  fi^ds  in  the  hollows,  there 
is  scaroelj  any  sustenance  for  cattle,  and  a  large  pro- 


portion of  the  hill  sides  produce  only  a  scanty  innn 
tritioos  growth  of  grass.  Even  much  of  the  land  that 
is  mowed,  prodnees  but  a  small  part  of  what  it  would 
bear,  were  it  not  so  wet.  The  land  which  thus  lies 
entirely  idle,  or  comparatively  unproductive,  is  in  many 
eases  of  the  very  best  character,  strong  and  deep ;  the 
hoUows  and  fiats  generally  are  richest,  becatise  they 
receive  the  washings  from  the  hills. 

improveoMots  upon  such  soils  pay  the  improver  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  because  the  gain  in  value  is  so 
great.  Land  which  is  tolerably  d^,  produces  an  in- 
eressed  erop  after  draining,  it  is  true ;  but  in  that 
which  was  nearly  worthless  on  account  of  a  sur- 
plus of  water,  Uie  whole  crop  is  a  gain.  What 
would  pay  a  better  rate  of  interest  than  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  hay  per  acre,  from  land  before  of  little  value, 
even  as  paaturef  I  have  known  instances  in  Scotland, 
where  in  cases  of  this  character,  the  first  crop  repaid 
die  whole  expense  of  improvement.  Suitable  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  can  be  procured  in 
this  section  with  great  facility,  and  if  there  should  be 
a  good  demand,  they  would  in  a  short  time  be  afforded 
at  low  rates. 

But  time  admonishes  me  that  I  should  draw  toward 
a  close ;  the  subject  is  not  tfjr  any  means  exhausted, 
bat  I  think  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
propriety  of  eontbining  theoretical  with  practical 
kaoi^eJge.  Braining,  cls  now  deiksribed,  becomes  a 
'^       ^f  S^vuig  fall  scope  for  investigation,  and  long 


FomrDBR  IN  Horses. — A  writer  in  the  S.  W.  Far- 
mer says  that  he  rode  a  hired  horse  99  miles  in  two 
days,  returning  him  at  night  the  second  day.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  been  deeply  foundered,  but  so  efiect- 
ually  cured  that  the  owner  would  have  known  nothing 
of  it,  if  lie  had  not  been  told.  In  other  oases  he  waa  * 
nearly  as  successful.  This  is  his  method  of  cure:— 
Bleed  him  immediately  in  the  neok,  according  to  the 
sev^ty  of  the  founder — in  extreme  cases,  as  long  aa 
he  can  stand.  Then  draw  his  head  up,  and  with  a 
spoon  put  back  on  his  tongue  salt  enough  till  he  hae 
swallswed  a  pint.  fiCt  him  drink  moderately.  Then 
anoint  the  edges  of  his  hoofs  with  turpentine,  and  he 
will  be  well  in  an  hour.  The  salt  operates  as  a  ca^ 
thartio,  and  with  the  bleeding,  arrests  the  fever. 

Pt7£ap£RAL  Fevsr  ik  A  Cow. — It  is  stated  that  soine 
apparently  hopeless  cases  of  this  disease  have  been 
cured  by  a  compound  of  ether  with  cathartics.  In 
one  case,  where  there  was  every  appearance  of  speedy 
death,  by  repeatedly  administering  these  medicines, 
the  cow  in  thirty-six  hours  got  up  and  began  feeding, 
and  was  quite  well  in  a  week. 

PissASE  IN  A  Cow's  Udder. — In  the  month  of 
May,  1846, 1  had  a  beautiful  young  cow,  that  gave 
over  twenty  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  injured  in  one  of 
her  teats  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  mUk  could  not  be 
drawn,  and  in  consequence  suppuration  of  the  bag  en- 
sued, and  I  lost  the  use  of  her.  Some  two  weeks  af- 
ter the  injury,  I  lanced  the  spot  where  the  first  indica- 
tion of  suppuration  appeared,  and  I  repeated  the  open- 
ing four  or  five  times  afterwards,  at  different  periods 
and  in  different  places,  with  good  results ;  but  the  bag 
continued  to  yield  pus  for  ten  months.  Now  I  wish  to 
learn  whether,  if  I  had  opened  the  teat  through  the 
milk-passage,  at  the  proper  time,  the  teat  might  not 
have  healed,  and  the  cow  been  saved  from  the  butcher? 
Would  not  a. compress,  secured  by  a  tarred  doth,  pre- 
vent the  spontaneous  fiow  of  milk  in  such  a  case  as  is 
alluded  to  in  your  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  J.  L.  R.^ 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  page  287? 
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The  Pear  Bfigftt. 

,Thx  past  season  has  been  unosually  destmctive  to 
tl^e  pear  tree.  In  some  gardens,  scarcely  a  tree  has 
wholly  escaped;  and  in  many  instances  entire  trees 
have  been  destroyed.  The  frequency  and  extent  of 
t^  disaster  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  drawback  on 
the  general  onltivation  of  this  deliofons  froit,  which 
otherwise  would  rank,  perhaps,  second  to  none  in  im«> 
portance. 

'Doubts  of  the  correctness  of  received  theories  of  the 
blight,  seem  to  be  rather  inoreased  than  diminished  with 
this  increased  prevalence.  Every  additional  fact  must 
he  of  importance,  as  every  new  aspect  of  the  disease, 
whether  for  or  against  established  theories,  will  enable 
Wt  the  better  to  look  for  a  remedy. 

;The  Blight  in  the  pear,  is  another  name  for  death. 
l^ben  a  branch  suddenly  dies,  from  whatever  cause, 
its  leaves  turn  black.  If  the  limb  be  girdled,  or  lopped 
hj  breaking,  or  destroyed  by  insects,  or  poisoned  by 
disease,  the  same  external  appearance  is  presented. 
But  the  infusion  of  poison  may  blacken  the  leaves  more 
suddenly  than  mere  mechanical  effuses. 

Two  theories,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  extensive- 
It  adopted,  viz  :  those  of  the  imect-blightf  and  the 
proit'blight, 

1.  The  first,  which  has  been  known  for  many  years, 
and  more  especially  adopted  in  New  England,  ascribes 
thf  mischief  to  an  insect  which,  though  very  minute, 
or  scarcely  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  girdles  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  interior  of  the  branch,  and  thus 
cutting  off,  in  part,  the  supply  of  the  sap,  when  most 
wanted  at  a  rapidly  growing  season,  produces  local 
death.  Actual  observation  has  proved  that  this  insect 
is,  in  some  cases,  a  cause  of  death  in  the  branches  of  the 
p»ar.  It  must  be  so,  however,  to  a  very  linaited  extent, 
as  no  traces  of  its  work  are  seen  by  the  closest  micro- 
SQopical  examinations  of  affected  branches,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  It  also  usually  happens  that  a 
very  large  part,  or  nearly  all  of  a  branch,  must  be  cut 
liQross  to  produce  death,  as  any  one  may  prove  by  the 
use  of  a  knife ;  henoe  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  if 
to  minute  an  insect  could  always  operate  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  produce  the  disaster,  unless  it  infuses  poison, 
of  whioh  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  a  positive 
oharaeter. 

2.  The  most  usual  form  o(  the  disease  is  what  has 
been  of  late  years  known  under  the  name  ot  frotit- 
kRghti  or  frozen-tap  blight.  This  has  been  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  severe  frost  of  late 
autuii\n  or  winter,  so  affects  the  sap  of  unmatured 
branches  as  to  destroy  its  healthy  character,  or  to  in- 
duce a  change  similar  to  that  of  fermentation,  and  thus 
to  poison,  instead  of  nourishing,  the  grovnng  branches. 
This  is  supported  by  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  Blight  most  usdally  attacks  trees  of  late-growing 
or  unmatured  wood,  or  of  such  varieties  as  are  not  of 
Ctnnpact  growth.  Hence  trees  on  very  rich  or  moist 
fdils,  which  continue  to  grow  luxuriantly  till  cold 
weather  approaches;  or  such  as  have  been  checked  at 
mid-summer,  or  pruned  late,  so  as  to  produce  a  late 
sebond  growth;  or  such  as  are  remarkable  for  porous 
or  spongy  wood;  are  eminently  liable  to  its  attacks. 
The  Madeleine  and  Bartlett  have  unusually  spongy 
branches,  and  have  long  been  known  as  extensive  suf- 
ferers; while  on  the 'other  hand,  the  Seckel  and  Sum- 
mer Bonchrietien,  (though  the  latter  is  a  rapid  grower, 
it  is  of  very  close,  compact  growth,)  have  rarely  been 
known  to  be  attacked.     Whether  the  frost  operates  on 


the  sap  only,  or  on  the  unripened  wood,  or  on  both,  ia 
not  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  fact,  ex- 
tensively proved,  that  good  healthy  trees,  on  a  dry  soil, 
of  moderate  fertility,  well  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce 
a  fair  growth  early  enough  to  ripen  thoroughly,  are 
generally  much  safer  from  blight,  than  those  under  tho 
unfavorable  circumstances  just  mentioned. 

2.  Blight  has  usually  been  found  to  prevail  most  ex- 
tensively after  severe  winters,  preceded  by  warm. 
moist  autumns;  and  has  also  in  some  cases  been  noticea 
to  be  very  general  within  a  few  days  after  very  severe 
night  frosts  at  the  commencement  of  summer,  when 
the  new,  tender  and  succulent  shoots  are  easily  affect- 
ed. The  latter  result  was  particularly  noticed  in  1844. 
It  has  also  been  since  observed  to  follow  immediately 
severe  frosts  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  which 
were  not  noticed  by  any  but  early  rraers;  and  in  one 
case,  a  frost  was  accidentally  noticed  near  midnight, 
but  was  dissipated  before  morning  by  a  warmer  wind. 
Several  cases  of  blight  were  soon  after  observed.  This 
last  form  of  blight,  which  perhaps  is  direct  and  imme- 
diate death  from  the  freezing  of  the  young  shoots,  must 
be  somewhat  different  from  the  true  frozen-sap  blight, 
which  often  is  not  conspicuously  manifested  till  several 
months  after  the  first  injury.  It  may  often  happen, 
however,  that  the  diseased  and  fermented  sap,  from  a 
frost-killed  and  succulent  shoot,  may  ma  down  the 
larger  branches,  and  rapidly  spread  the  evil  of  ita 
poisonous  influence.  As  a  consequence,  though  nume> 
rous  cases  may  suddenly  follow  the  frost,  the  disease 
may  prevail  more  or  less  from  the  same  cause,  for  se* 
veral  weeks  afterwards.  This  result  has  been  observed 
in  two  very  distinct  instances  within  a  few  years. 

There  appear  to  be  some  cases  of  death  m  the 
branches  of  the  pear  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  the  above  theories.  P.  Barry,  in  the  Gen.  Farmer ^ 
states  that  on  his  own  grounds  the  blight  has  been  un- 
commonly destructive  the  past  season,  attacking  manjr 
healthy  trees  on  hard  dry  land,  with  well  ripened  wood, 
including  the  Seckel,  which  has  been  thought  by  many 
to  be  proof  against  the  disease.  It  is  true,  the  land 
where  they  stood  had  been  highly  enriched  by  manure- 
but  this  did  not  cause  a  late  unripened  growth  the  pre, 
vious  autumn.  But  the  following  fact  is  worthy  of 
notice:  '*  In  dose  proximity  to  these  trees,  stood  thou- 
sands of  young  nursery  trees,  not  one  of  which  was 
affected.''  Why  should  large  trees,  which  ripen  their 
wood  so  much  better  than  young  and  rapidly  growiiur 
ones,  be  alone  affected  7  The  only  tree  on  the  groomS 
of  the  writer,  at  all  injured  the  present  year,  was  one 
of  rather  slow  growth,  standing  on  drier  and  firmer 
soil  than  most  of  the  rest,  which  escaped.  Not  the 
slightest  mark  of  an  insect  could  be  discovered. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that 
apple  trees,  as  well  as  quince  and  hickory,  have  been 
extensively  affected.  But  with  the  apple,  the  disease 
does  not  appear  to  extend  down  the  branches  as  with 
the  pear,  but  to  be  confined  to  their  extremities.  We 
cannot  discover,  after  much  observation,  that  one  sort 
of  apple  tree  is  more  affected  than  another,  although 
mostly  confined  to  old  trees;  nor  that  warm  frosty  val- 
leys, where  vegetation  is  most  rapid,  and  cold  most 
severe,  on  clear  nights,  favor  the  disease  more  than 
other  localities. 

During  the  present  year,  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  were  noticed  to  have  occurred  after  a  number  of 
days  of  very  hot,  dry  weather,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  vhcn  the  trees  had  passed  the  season  of 
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their  greatest  rapidity  of  growth.  Even  the  Osage 
Orange,  sappoeed  to  be  seotire  from  insecte,  was  afleot- 
ed  late  ia  the  season. 

Whether  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  mischief  had 
been  o«>mmenoed  the  previous  winter,  and  was  slowly 
adTanoing  in  progress,  antil  it  was  suddenly  developed, 
ia  the  midst  of  summer  ^  whether  old  or  feeble  trees  are 
in  some  cases  more  liable  than  young  and  thrifty  ones 
to  the  combined  influence  of  cold,  and  the  heat  of 
amnmqr ;  or  whether  this  disaster  is  not  the  result  of 
sodden  atmospheric  changes  merely;  oris  caused  by  an 
inflaeaoe  as  unknown  an  inexplicable  as  the  potato 
malady,  is  at  present,  at  least  in  some  degree,  involved 
in  ooajeetnre.  That  insects  have  produced  it,  and  that 
finest  often  occasions  it,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  there 
may,  neverthelese,  be  other  influences  quite  as  potent 
and  extensive;  and  where  all  are  more  or  less  operat- 
ing at  onoe,  satisfactory  oondusions  must  necessarily 
be  very  dificolt. 

It  has  been  suggested  lately,  that  the  disaster  is 
]ivodQoed  by  "  a  minute,  venomous  insect,  the  sting  of 
which  is  poisonooe  to  the  juices  of  the  pear.''  But  as 
neither  the  insect  nor  the  perforation  of  its  sting,  have 
ever  been  distinctly  discovered,  and  as  it  is  not  known 
that  insects  attack  vegetable  growth  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  stinging  and  poisoning,  and  without  some 
specifie  objeot,  as  for  food  or  depositing  eggs,  either 
of  wfaieh  would  be  soon  discovered — ^we  think  this  the- 
ory most  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  too  conjectural 
to  be  adopted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  truly  formidable 
evU,  the  best  remedy,  alike  applicable  to  all  oases,  is 
instant  excision  of  the  affected  parts.  If  an  insect  is 
withm,  burning  the  branches  is  essential.  In  the  frost 
blight,  cutting  off*  some  distance  below  the  afieoted 
parts  will,  in  most  instances,  prevent  the  poison  from 
flowing  downwards.  It  is  true  it  often  happens,  where 
n  tree  is  slightly  affected,  it  recovers  without  any  care; 
while  again,  when  badly  diseased,  the  whole  tree  may 
be  cot  away  befiMre  the  evil  ends;  but  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  instances^  the  remedy  will  be  highly  use- 
lul,  and  save  the  tree.  It  however  often  fails  for  want 
of  constant  and  daily  watching,  and  unremitting  ap- 
plication. 

The  best  modes  piprtoention  will  doubtless  be  more 
lolly  known  when  the  causes  are  better  understood ; 
but  the  precautions  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article,  to  produce  a  good,  healthy,  well  ripened 
giowth,  will,  in  many  ca«es,  be  advantageous. 

The  teJeetioa  of  varieties  least  liable  to  disease,  may 
also  be  a  usefol  aid  in  prevention.  From  its  uncertain 
aatnre,  and  iu  diflbrent  efiects  in  various  localities,  it 
is  hard  to  point  out  those  the  least  liable  ;  but  from  a 
vety  limited  opportunity  for  observation,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Seekeif  Wathingkmf  Summer  Francrealy  Skin' 
ktt,  and  perhaps  the  TVkiU  and  Oray  Doymniy  are 
veiy  rarely  affected;  while  the  Madeleine,  Bartlett, 
Qenesee,  St.  Ghislain,  Passe  Colmar,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
Hag,  and  many  others,  are  frequent  sufferers. 


Pears  and  Cherries. 


A  deep  interest  is  beginning  to  be  felt  m  regard  to 
tbe  culture  of  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  Oswego,  and  I 
know  of  no  business  that  pays  the  farmer  better.  In 
psnaing  through  several  counties  in  this  State,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  choice  kinds  are  very  much  neglected, 
especially  the  best  kinds  of  the  pear.  Not  one  farmer 
in  fifty  has  a  tree,  and  where  there  are  trees,  they  are 
generally  of  such  fruit  as  is  not  worth  cultivating.  On 
eoBversing  with  intelligent  farmers  on  the  subject,  and 
asking  why  they  have  no  pear  trees,  the  answer  was 
that  it  takes  them  so  long  to  come  into  bearing  that 
It  waa  hardly  aa^ object  to  set  them  out.    This  is  the 


stumbling-block  which  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
way.  I  acknowledge  there  are  sorts  which  require 
ten  to  fifteen  years  to  come  into  bearing,  but  there  are 
other  sorts  that  bear  very  young.  I  have  a  tree  of  the 
Bartlett  variety,  the  trunk  of  which  is  oi^  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  that  has  borne  three  years, 
and  was  so  heavily  loaded  ia  August,  1847,  that  it 
took  four  stakes  to  prevent  the  limbs  from  breaking. 
When  people  see  these  things  they  become  convinced, 
and  men  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age  are  wiUing 
to  buy  pear  trees,  and  may  reasonably  expect  to  eat 
fruit  from  them. 

As  to  the  blight  in  pear  trees,  I  have  never  lost  bnt 
one  tree  by  it,  and  that  stood  in  wet  ground.  I  have 
about  four  thousand  trees  from  one  foot  to  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  not  a  twig  nor  a  leaf  has  ever  been 
blighted,  not  even  on  those  that  have  made  eight  feet 
growth  in  a  season.  My  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  and  vof 
trees  are  very  healthy.  I  give  the  soil  a  top-dressing 
of  manure  every  year,  and  plant  it  with  some  hoed 
crop. 

Cherries  are  as  much  ijeglected  as  pears;  but  I 
hope  to  see  farmers  soon  set  about  raising  the  flneH 
sorts,  for  there  are  now  but  few,  comparatively,  but  the 
common  red,  which,  when  compared  with  the  beet 
kinds,  is  almost  worthless.  In  my  opinion  an  acre  ef 
land  set  to  fine  fruit  would  yield  a  greater  profit  than 
ten  acres  of  grain.  Fine  cherriei^  and  fine  pears  will 
always  find  a  ready  sale  and  good  price  in  our  mar- 
kets.   ScauTLEB  WoaDXN.    Ofluego. 


Oswego  Beam  Pear* 

This  is  a  new  pear,  raised  froni  seed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
Txa  RsED;  of  Oswego,  T^.  T.,  and  brought  into  no- 
tice chiefly  by  Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  of  that  place, 
who  has  left  us  some  specimens  of  the  variety,  which 
we  think  fully  deserving  the  high  praise  which  haa 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  a  hardy  and  thrifty  son, 
and  the  tree  bears  early  and  abundant.  Mr.  Down- 
ing has  described  it  in  the  HorUcuiiurist,  as  comhiniajf^ 
"  in  a  great  degree  the  flner  qualities  of  the  White 
Doyenn6  and  the  Brown  Beurre."  Mr.  D.'s  descrip- 
tion of  its  form  and  qualities,  is  as  follows: — 

«  Fruit  of  medium  size,  form  oval-obovate,  regular. 
Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green,  streaked  and  mottled 
with,  thin  ru8se(.    StaUc  short  and  .stout,  set  in  a  bold 
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a»d  rather  4eep  cavity.  Calyx  muoh  like  that  of  the 
White  Dojenn^,  small;  closed,  set  in  a  smooth,  regu- 
lar basin,  which  is  only  moderately  depressed.  The 
flesh  is  in  oonsisteaoy  and  taste  between  that  of  the 
White  Doyenne  and  Brown  Beurr^,  battery,  melting, 
juicy,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  slightly  sab-acid  and  exod- 
lent  flavor.     Core  small.    Seeda  few.'' 

Its  season  of  ripening  may  be  said  to  be  November 
and  first  of  December;  but  Mr.  Aixkk  thtidts  by  at- 
tention to  early  and  late  picking  and  proper  ri- 
p«ning,  *'  it  may  be  eaten  in  perfection  from  t^e  mid- 
dle of  October  to  middle  of  January." 


Fruit  in  Geoi^ia  and  Miisiitippi. 

H.  W.  Philips,  of  Mississippi,  states  in  the  South- 
trm  Cultivator f  that  he  was  formerly  ridicoled  for  pro- 
posing the  market  culture  of  fniit ;  bat  in  four  years 
from  that  date,  one  man  sold  over  $2,000  worth  of 
iingut  from  a  few  acres — that  he  has  himself  sold  peach- 
es at  75  cents  per  dozen,  and  $11  worth  from  a  tree 
Ibtur  yeiEirs  of  age.  He  says  he  can  take  ripe  to  mar- 
kot,  by  the  first  of  July,  peaches  of  the  £arly  York, 
Gaerge  lY ,  and  Red  Rareripe ;  and  so  on  successively, 
by  diSerent  varieties,  to  the  middle  of  October. 

Greene  fi.  Haywood,  of  Casulon,  Georgia,  in  the 
same  paper,  says  that  fine  p€Ur$  have  been  produced 
at  Athens,  in  that  State.  The  apples  found  best 
adapited  to  that  climate,  have  mostly  originated  in 
that  State;  among  the  good  winter  apples,  proved 
there,  he  describes  the  Village  Bitrr,  Virginia  Greeny 
(keeping  till  summer,)  Cheue  Apple,  Iron  Black  Ap- 
pl§f  and  Oconee  Greening,  A  variety  called  June  Ap^ 
pUf  ripening  in  July,  contrary  to  the  general  charac- 
teristic, does  not  ripen  earlier  by  being  moved  south. 
The  trees  must  be  allowed  to  bran<^  low,  as  the  hot 
son  has  already  injured  such  of  his  young  trees  on  the 
trunk,  as  were  trimmed  high. 

Another  correspondent  in  central  Greorgia,  says  that 
the  pear,  but  for  the  blight  (which  pervades  the  whole 
United  States)  flourishes  better  than  the  apple;  that 
the  quince  thrives  finely  wherever  planted ;  that  plums, 
nectarines,  and  figs  do  well ;  but  cherries,  except  the 
Morello,  have  not  succeeded  well.  Northern  winter 
apples  ripen  and  drop  during  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer, and  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  native  fruits. 


CULTURE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

%  discover  in  the  magazine  of  Mr.  Hovey,  for  No- 
vember, a  laudatory  notice  of  his  Boston  Pine,  by  Mr. 
Colt  of  Norwich,  in  which  it  is  praised  for  its  strong 
character  as  a  bearer.  In  the  backwoods,  we  should 
deem  this  a  strange  reconunendation  for  a  stami- 
nate,  which  we  only  use  as  an  impregnator«  and  would 
prefer  a  plant  making  no  runners,  as  one  so  vigorous 
would  soon  root  all  the  pistillate  plants  out.  From 
1500  to  2000  plants,  he  raised  near  a  bushel  of  fruit ; 
a  strong  evidence  of  its  being  staminate,  and  as  we 
And  it  not  producing  perfect  fruit  on  one-tenth  of  the 
blossoms  in  an  average  of  years. 

From  the  same  number  of  pistillates,  properly  im- 
pregnated and  cultivated,  we  often  raise  from  five  to 
eight  bushels.  My  neighbor  Culbertson  must  do  this, 
or- he  wotild  not  tiUte  120  bushels  to  market  in  a  day. 
It  is  strange  that  stamiaates  should  still  have  their 
advocates,  as  valuable  for  cultivation  for  their  fruit. 
Ia  some  years  some  staminatesbear  five  times  as  much 
as  in  others,  where  no  increase  is  found  in  the  pistil- 
ates,  as  evwy  blossom  will  bear  a  perfeot  fruit  if  im- 
pregnated, and  not  killed  by  a  late  frost,  or  the  plants 
top  much  crowded  to  admit  of  impregnation,  which  is 
often  the  case.  Writers  should  not  undertake  to  speak 
ef  the  bearing  of  a  plant,  from  the  crop  of  a  single 


year.  Why  is  it  that  yomr  nnrserj^men  still  advertise 
large  fruited,  perfeot  blossomed  staminates,  that  bear 
a  full  crop  of  perfect  fruit?  Our  nnrserymen  never 
do  this,  bat  to  all  pistillates  add  eight  or  ten  stami- 
nates to  the  hundred,  and  in  separate  pareels.  A  Hob- 
TicvLTvaiST.    Newport,  JTy.,  Now.  %4th,  1847. 


RAISIHG  QUIlfCBS. 

A  eorrespondent  of  the  HortieuUuriet,  who  raises 
this  fruit  of  extraordinary  excellence,  pursues  the  fiol. 
lowing  course: — He  selects  good,  deep,  dry,  rioh  soil; 
which  is  deepened  by  a  thoroagh  use  of  the  subsoil 
plow,  and  manure  applied  copiously  and  deeply,  by 
dropping  it  in  the  bottom  of  eaoh  fiurrow  as  the  plow* 
ing  proceeds.  Large  and  deep  holes  are  dug  for  the 
trees ;  eaoh  receives  half  a  barrel  of  good  compost ; 
the  branches  are  shortened  one  h^,  l^fore  setting; 
and  the  soil  well  settled  among  the  roots  by  drenching 
with  water,  before  the  hole  is  ^ite  filled.  Ail  frnit 
trees,  by  the  way,  should  receive  this  good  treatment. 
He  does  not  lose  one  tree  in  a  hundred,  by  this  esoel- 
lent  praotioe. 

The  pruning  is  given  in  autumn,  and  oonaisla  of 
cutting  out,  as  sparingly  as  possible,  and  only  old, 
crooked,  crowded,  and  decayed  branches.  Every  aa« 
tnmn,  manure  is  spread  round  each  tree,  and  after  a 
light  plowing  in  spring,  salt  is  spread  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  ten  bushela  per  acre.  The  salt  is  regarded  of 
very  great  consequence,  but  it  must  be  applied  in  con- 
nexion vrith  fr^e  nmauring  every  year.  The  ground  Is 
k^t  mellow  and  clean  1^  constant  oultivation,  pota^ 
toes,  sugar  beets,  &o.,  being  found  well  adapted  to  tha 
purpose.  The  principal  secret  of  suoeess,  it  willthas 
be  perceived,  consists  in  cnltivatmg  and  doing  every- 
thing in  the  beet  manner ;  v^kile  others,  who  do  aoi 
succeed,  do  not  cultivate  their  trees  at  all. 

The  writer  states  that  a  good  erop  of  qninoes  may 
be  obtained  three  years  after  transplanting,  and  the 
treee  vrill  oontinue  in  a  productive  state  thirty  yean. 

«       «  ■»  ■        ■< 

Tarieties  of  Fruit,  and  Soils  of  Hielr  Origlii. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  fruit  which  appe^  to  ba 
equally  good  in  all  places,  and  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 
Others,  in  some  localities  are  fine,  and  in  others  nearly 
worthless.  It  becomes  ai&  interesting  subject  of  ii^ 
quiry  in  such  oases^What  was  the  soil  where  such 
varieties  originated,  and  are  not  similar  soils  beet 
adi4)ted  to  their  perfection?  Very  little  attention  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  given  to  tlus  snl^ect,  and  we  are 
in  possession  of  but  few  facts  in  proof. 

We  have  noticed  the  present  year  that  the  Imperial 
Gage,  which  appears  to  have  originated  on  the  sandy 
soil  of  Long  Island,  has  in  all  oases  been  fine  when 
grown  on  sand  or  sandy  loam ;  but  on  heavy  olays  it 
has  been  nearly  worthless.*  The  same  result  has  been 
observed  in  relation  to  the  Bloodgood  pear,  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  had  a  similar  origin.  On  sandy  loam  it 
was  excellent ;  on  day  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  Skin- 
less. The  latter  pear  is  invariably  fine  on  heavy  soils, 
but  not  always  so  on  those  of  a  lighter  character — 
what  was  its  origin?  The  White  Imperial  peach, 
which  first  grew  on  the  clayey  soils  near  Aurora,  in 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  proves  to  bo  on  such  soils  of 
the  highest  quality ;  but,  though  always  fine,  it  appears 
not  always  to  sustain  the  full  perfection  of  its  charac- 
ter on  sandy  loam. 

The  subject  appears  to  be  worthy  of  further  inquiry, 
and  if  the  supposition  is  correct,  lists  of  varieties, 
adapted  te  soils  of  dififerent  qualities)  would  be  valua- 
ble to  those  planting  orchards  and  gardens. 

*  A  fritod  inibrnis  ju  that  the  finest  flavored  Imperial  Qmge  lAuDS 
he  ever  tasted,  grew  at  Troy,  the  aoil  sandy  loam. 
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8HKI.TSB  FOR  Stock. — ^In  providing  for  domestic 
animals  in  winter,  the  first  requisite  is  skelter.  It  is 
remarkaUe  that  nnder  all  climates  the  temperature  of 
the  animal  system  when  in  perfect  health,  is  nearly  the 
same — ^aboat  100  degrees.  This  temperature  or  vital 
heat,  is  supported  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon, 
which  is  supplied  to  the  system  in  the  form  of  food. 
The  greater  the  exposure  to  cold,  the  more  rapid  is 
the  dissipation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  the  greater  must  be  the  internal  supply  of  fuel  to 
keep  up  the  proper  temperature.  If  the  amount  of 
food  is  deficient,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  decom- 
position of  the  bodily  tissues-^the  fat,  flesh,  &o. — and 
the  animal  grows  poor.  If  the  insufficiency  of  food 
and  the  exposure  eontinue,  the  body  becomes  more  and 
more  emaciated  from  the  loss  of  its  carbon,  till  at  last 
it  is  incapable  of  supplying  the  quantity  needed  to  sup- 
port the  temperature,  and  death  ensues.  By  protec- 
tion from  cold,  the  consumption  of  carbon  is  lessened, 
and  henoe  *^  wannth  is  equivalent  to  food." 

B«t  there  are  other  advantages  of  sheltw.  Long 
expciWie  to  wet,  though  the  degree  of  cold  may  not 
be  great,  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  animals.  The 
eoid^aued  satoration  of  the  skin  with  water,  prevents 
tiv  natural  exhalations,  and  tends  to  induce  disease. 
The  fleeoes  of  sheep  are  known  to  be  much  deteriora- 
ted from  this  cause.  But  if  jt  did  not  injure  the  health 
of  the  animals,  its  eflfocts  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  in  another  way.  It  prevents  the 
aiiimsH  Utm  enjoying  .that  quietude  which  is  necessary 
to  thrift.  The  connexion  between  the  nervous  and 
moseular  system,  is  such  that  whatever  disturbs  the 
£oimer,  sensibly  affects  the  latter;  so  that  the  animal 
may  actually  grow  poor  Xrom  no  other  cause  than 
simply  bdng  rendered  uncoutfortable.  For  these  rea- 
sons shelter — at  least  protection  from  storms — ^is  as 
useful  where  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  as  to  freeze  the 
ground  to  a  great  degree,  as  it  is  in  a  more  northern 
climate*  The  dampness  and  mud  in  the  one  case,  are 
as  injurious  as  the  greater  cold  but  drier  atmosphere 
of  the  other. 

Fejediho  SnocK. — A  man  who  was  noted  for  the 
ezcellenoe  of  his  working-oxen,  once  observed  to  the 
writer,  that  he  could  seldom  hire  a  man  who  was  **  fit 
to  drive  a  yoke  of  good  oxen  to  water."  We  think  it 
is  quite  as  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  is  capable  of 
fuding  cattle  or  other  stock  in  a  proper  manner. 
There  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  waste. 
Some  men  will  eanry  stock  through  the  winter  with 
half  the  quantity  of  hay  or  fodder  l^t  others  will  use, 
and  yet  the  stock  which  has  consumed  least  will  come 
out  m  the  best  order.  To  feed  economically,  the  ani- 
mal should  have  just  the  quantity  he  requires,  and  no 
more  none  should  be  given  to  be  trampled  under  foot 
and  left,  unless  it  is  intended  for  manure,  without  bemg 
first  eaten.  It  is  best,  generally,  to  feed  under  cover, 
in  clean  mangers;  though  in  dry  weather  coarse  fod- 
der, or  that  of  inferior  quality,  maybe  fed  in  mangers 
in  the  barn-yard,  or  on  dry  hard  ground,  or  clean,  hard 
snow.  Coarse  hay,  clover  and  timothy,  (herds-grass,) 
and  eom-stalks  had  better  be  passed  through  a  cutting 
machine,  and  if  some  bran,  shorts,  or  a  little  meal  can 
be  added,  the  improved  quality  of  the  whole  will  ren- 
der it  much  better  relished  by  the  animab,  and  they 
win,  in  their  increased  fiesh  or  milk,  repay  the  cost. 

A  good  food  for  work-horses  or  oxen  is  out  hay, 
with  from  three  to  six  quats  of  corn-meal  per  day — 
regulating  the  quantity  according  to  the  degice  of  la- 
bor to  be  performed.     Oats  and  com' ground  together  1 
Diake  a  goo^  provender.    Moisten  the  hay,  and  mix  \ 


the  meal  with  it  it«  If  the  labor  is  not  severe,  two 
quarts  of  meal  with  the  hay,  and  the  addition  of  a  peck 
of  carrots  per  day,  vrill  keep  the  horse  in  good  condi- 
tion. .  The  carrots  are  good  for  the  blood,  and  will  im- 
prove the  horse's  health.  Carrots  are  also  valuable  for 
milch  cows — ^increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  milk. 

Rowen  bay,  or  after-math,  is  most  suitable  for  calvet 
and  milch  cows,  or  sheep.  It  is  almost  like  grass,  and 
will  produce  nearly  as  much  milk.  It  is  likewise  good 
for  fattening  animals ;  but  for  working-oxen  and  hor- 
ses it  produces  rather  too  loose  a  state  of  the  bowels  te 
admit  of  the  muscular  exertion  which  is  required. 

Young  cattle  and  sheep  will  be  benefitted  by  a  daily 
allowance  of  s^me  kind  of  roots — ^potatoes,  carrots  or 
turneps.  The  succulence  of  the  vegetables  will  ren- 
der their  dry  food  more  like  grass — the  most  naturi4 
and  proper  food  for  such  stock. '  January  and  February 
are  the  best  months  for  disposing  of  the  poorest  fod- 
der. While  the  weather  is -coldest,  the  appetite  is 
sharpest,  and  artioles  will  be  eaten  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  be  rejected. 

''  BasAxiNo  Roads"  vx  Skow,  is  a  business  which 
the  farmers  of  the  northern  section  of  the  country  are 
frequently  obliged  to  perform.    Were  it  not  that  this 
work  is  generidly  performed  a^  a  frolic,  in  which  the 
whole  neighborhood  engage,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
very  laborious  and  a  great  burd^.    Formerly  it  was 
the  practice  to  shovel  a  track  through  the  deep  drifts, 
and  the  travelled  road  was  sometimes  several  feet  lower 
than  the  snow  on  each  side.    But  the  objection  to  this 
was  that  the  first  snow  storm*  or  high  wind  filled  up 
the  road  and  rendered  it  impouBsable  till  it  was  again 
dug  out.    The  best  course  is  found  to  be  to  avoid  oig- 
ging  down  as  much  as  po^ble.    Some  narrow  and 
deep  drifts  must  be  dug  thrcwgh  to  keep  the  road  level, 
but  the  principal  track  is  d^ioe  by  presiing  down  the 
snow.    A  couple  of  hea:^^  timbers — ^ronnd  logs  are 
best — ^are  fastened  togethpr  and  held  by  a  cross-bar  so 
as  to  represent  the  form  of  an  A.    They  should  \tk 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long  each,  and  be  spread  at  one 
end  to  the  width  of  ten  feet.   A  plank  may  be  fastened, 
edgewise,  along  the  top  of  each  log,  which  will  pre« 
vent  the  snow  from  falling  over  and  filling  the  traol: 
as  the  timbers  are  dragged  along.    The  concentrate 
strength  of  all  the  oxen  and  steers  that  can  be  brought 
together  is  to  be  applied  to  these  timbers,  which  ^re 
to  be  drawn  over  the  snow  to  form  a  road.    Oxen  are 
better   than  horses  for  this  purpose,  and  will  work 
through  deep   snow  where  horses  would  stick  fast. 
Rather  light  cattle,  if  handy,  should  be  put  forward^ 
and  the  snow  should  not  be  shovelled  except  in  narrow 
drifts,  as  before  mentioned.    Twice  passing  with  th4 
timbers  will  make  a  smooth,  hard  road.    It  is  custo- 
mary, in  passing  the  second  time,  to  lay  additional 
weight  on  the  timbers,  in  order  to  compress  the  snow 
as  much  as  possible.    The  advantage  of  this  plan  is, 
that  by  pressing  down  the  snow.  Instead  of  digging  it 
out,  the  travelled  part  of  the  road  remains  so  lull  that 
the  snow  does  not  drift  on  it — ^in  fact  it  is  sometimes 
higher  than  the  general  surface,  because  the  snow  is 
so  hard  in  the  road  th»t  it  is  not  blown  away,  white 
that  which  has  not  been  trodden  is  frequently  taken  ol* 
by  wind.     It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  break  through  a 
deep  snow,  and  it  is  best  for  men  to  walk  along  in  iront 
of  the  team,  and  prepare  the  way  by  making  their 
tracks  in  the  right  places,  levelling  the  deepest  drifts, 
Slc.  ■  After  a  good  road  has  once  been  made,  it  is  bnt 
little  trouble  to  keep  it  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son, or. till  the  snow  goes  off. 
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HESrOIK   OF  nrOGB  BVEI.. 


Aiioiie  many  distingniifced  [ndividuals  wbomajh&vB 
jutljr  earned  the  title  o(  beceractors  of  our  coantr;, 
the  memory  of  dodb  is  ;AeruOied  with  more  lively  ra- 

rt  and  gTBlituda,  bjme  Agrionltural  community, 
that  or  Jeibe  Buii.1  And  though  tbe  history  o( 
bit  career  may  not  be  now  to  some  of  our  readers,  we 
an  ooDTlnoed  that  the  deep  interest  which,  is  felt  in 
out  whoM  bfe  was  ia  lo  great  a  degree  devoted  to  the 
pablia  good,  will  be  regarded  ai  a  aulficiont  reason  for 
jtteaeBtiDg  the  rdlowlng  brief  memoir,  wbich  we  baVe 
■Bnstraled  with  a  portrait  of  the  Judge,  atid  a  view  of 
the  moniunBDt  erected  to  bla  memory,  by  hi*  family,  in 
(ha  cemetery  of  the  Middle  Dutch  Reformed  Church.* 
Jndge  BtTxr.  wa«  one  of  the  noblest  apecimeoi  of 
•elT-made  men.  Deetitute  or  even  the  advantages 
Mnr  afferdMl  by  onr  oommoa  schools,  he  became,  by 
hi*  OVD  onauisted  efforts  in  the  attainment  of  know- 
Wdge,  ona  of  our  most  eminent,  naefol,  and  honored 
eitiiena.  Bom  at  Coventry,  Cone.,  on  tbe  4th  of  Jan- 
•ary,  iTTB,  he  removed,  it  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
with  his  parents,  to  Rntland,  Vt.,  where,  at  the  age  of 
fcorteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  basinesa. 
Aftar  devoting  hiiqself  with  great  assiduitj  to  his  trade 
lar  f«nr  yeara,  he  sooceedeJ  in  buying  the  remaining 
^ree  years  of  his  time,  and  went  to  New- York,  where 
be  oommeneed  vrork  as  a  joarneyman  printer.  He 
sDbseqaently  worked  in  this  ehy,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  at  Lansingburgh  and  Waterford.  When  in  his 
aeth  year,  he,  b  connection  with  Mr.  Moffat  of  Troy, 
Mtablished  the  "  Troy  Bndget,"  one  of  the  few  papers 
«f  that  day  which  has  been  oontinned  to  the  present 
time.  In  Sept.,  1801,  he  removed  to  Pcughkeepsie, 
where  be  and  Mr.  Joiner,  oommeneed  a  weekly  paper 


•The  Niw-Yoik  SuiB  Ag.  Society,  prcpiurd lo  lliB  fimily  of 
Jiiac«  Boftl,  laai  Tear,  10  pnrojuuMi  a  kri  in  Ibe  new  temtiTj  on  the 

htniUU  bum]  plan  I  bnlihe  propoghioa  wu  declined,  Ucy  I" 
feDJDf  10  have  ihcB)  remiin  is  Itia  Guiilr  ecatieir. 


called  "  The  Guardiaa."  This  papo^  was  coMimted 
year,  when  he  formed  another  •o-partaership,  and 
oommeneed  another  weekly  paper  ealled  the  "  Political 
Banner."  This  proved  an  unfortunate  eoneern;  and  in 
about  a  year,  througfa  the  mismanagement  or  dlahoo- 
e*(y  of  othara,  iiivolved  him  in  total  bankruptcy. 
Nothing  discouraged  bf  hli  misfortune,  he  pressed  on- 
ward, and  aa  early  aa  IS03,  we  And  him  once  more  lo- 
cated, and  establishing  fwother  joarnal.  This  was 
"  The  Plebian,"  at  Kingston,  Ulster  countj.  Here  he 
resided  for  ten  yaari,  and  bj  his  indiutryand  frugality, 
Buooeedsd  in  retrieving  his  losses,  and  acquiring  oon- 
[tropeny.  During  his  rendenee  at  Eingatoa 
ir  several  years,  th.e  office  of  Judge  in  the 
Ulster  coanty  oourt.  In  1SI3,  having  become  favora- 
bly known  aa  an  editor,  he  was  induced,  tkroogh  the 
inflnencB  of  JgSge  Sfshcem,  to  remove  lo  Albany. 
Here  he  estabUshed  the  "  Albany  Argus,"  and  the 
next  year,  1S14,  was  appointed  State  printer,  which 
ofSce  he  held  ttll  1620,  when  he  sold  out  the  Argus, 
and  retired  from  the  printing  business.  Through  all 
this  period,  hi*  induBtt7,  applicatioa  and  study,  were 
unremitting.  "It  is  worth;  of  remark,"  says  Prof. 
Dean,  "  that  whQe  engaged  in  thia  basinesa,  be  alwaya 
performed,  himself,  the  labor  essential  to  its  aiiocasajiil 
prosecQtion.  He  was  alwaya  the  setter  of  hii  own 
types,  and  until  he  came  to  Albany,  the  worker  of  hit 

But  it  was  as  an  agriculturist,  and  by  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  [he  agricultural  inlerest  of 
the  country,  that  Jttdqe  Bdel  became  pre-eminently 
useful.  He  very  early  in  life  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  rural  purgaits,  and  while  editor  of  the  Plebian  at 
EingBCon,  and  of  the  Argua  at  Albany,  frequently  de- 
voted a  oolumn  or  two  of  those  papers  to  agrioaltural 
and  horlicultural  aflairs;  and  on  his  retirement  from 
the  latter  paper  in  1S20,  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
■elf  to  those  porgnii*.    That  he  might  the  belter  ax- 
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kiyt  Ibe  eBbcu  of  intelligeiwe  ii  the  impiOTemeat  of 
the  tali,  fae  porcbueil,  in  the  Tioinily  i^  this  oitjr,  a 
Bau  forbiddiAg  tract  of  Undj  from  whioh  to  make  a 
fun.  It  »•»  a  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  »an- 
4j  barms,"  lying  between  Albanj  aod  Scheneotadf , 
aad  baa  bean  OBBoribed  as  "  an  open  comiDOB,  oovered 
with  busbea ;  and  appearing  a«  if  doomed  to  enrlast- 
in|  Merilitf ." 

Jodge  Bttv-i  howevor,  beint;  inlisSed  tbat  this  an- 
promiaiBg  soil  was  capable  of  heiag  rendered  produc- 
tire  and  profitable, -imimedialely  proceeded,  with  Ihrf 
iDtdligeiiioe  and  jodgmeni  which  he  brought  to  botir  on 
all  hia  porMiila,  to  improve  it  by  fencing,  olearing  oQ' 
tha  broah,  drainiiig,  manuring,  Uo.  He  erected  bnild- 
ings,  bih)  eitablishad  hisresrdeoce  here.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  jean,  the  placa,  from  having  been  positivel; 
repnliive,  from  its  barrenaeii,  became  noted  for  its 
Seneral  liBnililj,  and  especiajlj  for  its  vary  flne  orchard 
of  TatioQs-frmts,  aod  an  eiteoB've  and  well  managed 
naraerj.  While  engaged  'in  these  improvemenls,  he 
deroled  hia  leisure  hours  to  the  advancement  of  hia  fa- 
vorite pomit.  He  officiated  for  two  years  as  Seore- 
taij  of  the  old  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  last  two 
Tolnmes  of  its  "  Memoirs"  were  prepared  by  him.  He 
alio  republiihed  from  the  colitmna  of  the  Argns,  a 
Treatise  on  Agriculture,  which  had  been  written  at 
hia  request,  for  that  paper,  while  edited  by  him,  by  bis 
friend  Gen.  Abmbibono  of  Dutchess.  As  another 
mean*  of  idvanciog  th^  improvement  of  his  (avorite 
ninnit,  ha  issued  a  nmnber'  of  Agricultural  Tracts. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  oontribator  to  the  old  "  Amer- 
ican Parmer,"  the  "  N«w  England  Fanner,"  and  the 
"  New. York  Farmer,"  the  onJy  sgricallural  papers 
pnblished  in  this  ooniftry  previous  to  IS30.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  old  "Genesee  Farmer,"  by  the 
proient  [n-oprietor  of  "  The  Cultivator,"  Judge  B.  be- 
oane  one  of  its  wannest  friends,  and  for  nearly  twc 
jearS;  prerions  to  the  establishment  of  "  The  Cnltt- 
vator,"  was  a  weekly  oontribuior  to  the  editorial  de. 
{■rtment  of  tbat  paper.  These  papers,  however,  ai 
that  day,  bad  hot  a  limited  oircalaiion;  and  he  wished 
W  idopt  tome  mode  bj  wbioh  the  benefiu  they  afford- 


ed mi^t.  be  enjoyed  by  a  much  larger  wmber  of  our 
farmers.  Ai^er  oonsnitation  with  tha  few  who  ihen 
took  an  inta^Bst  in  the  subject,  the  plan  of  "  The  Cnl- 
tivator"  was  determined  upon — a  plan  which  haa  r«- 
Bulled  in  immeasnrable  good  to  the  country. 

"  Th«  Cultivator,"  as  many  of  onr  raedeia  are 
aware,  was  commenced  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  low  price  of 
'25  cents  par  year,  Judge  Buei  having  volunteered  to 
edit  it  wittKi'at  ctArge  for  his  services,  and  the  late 
Patroon,  tha  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaeb,  and  the 
late  Jaueb  Wadswobth,  Faq.,  ol  Geneseo,  having 
pledged  ihesuelves  to  pay  whatever  expenaes  might  be 
incurred  in  .the  publjcation,  over  its  receipt*,  for  one 
year ;  far  no  one  anticipated  that  the  sales  of  the  paper 
FOuld  pay  the  expense  of  the  publication.  But  ao 
nearly  were  lije  accounts  balanced  at  the  end  of  tha 
year,  that  JudfleBuEL,  ■[  the  request  of  the  Society, 
paid  the  bills  and  took  Ibe  eslablishment  into  his  pwn 
banda,  and  gradually  eiJarged  the  pajicr,  and  iticreased 
its  price  to  $1  a  year.  He  continued  to  conduct  it, 
with  jnoreasjng  usefulness  to  the  pnbtic  and  honor  to 
himself,  till'his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1839,  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  while  on 
faia  way  to  New  HaVen,  to  deliver  an  AddresB  befors 
the  Agrioultural  Society  of  that  county. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  ennmeraled,  Jndge 
BiTEi.  was  the  author  of  the  Farmer's  Cnmpanion,  a 
work  written  at  the  request  of  the  Mawaohuiietta 
Board  of  Education  for  the  District  School  Libraries 
of  that  Slate,  and  the  Farmer's  Innmctor,  2  vols.,  pre- 
pared for  Mesars.  Harper'a  BerJes  of  books  for  the  Dis- 
trict Sohool  Libraries  of  this  State.  The  production* 
of  his  pan  aeonred  him  a  wide  reputatioo  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
many  distiogaished  societies  in  tliii  country  and  Europe. 

Judge  BoEL  adopted  aa  a  motlo  for  "  The  Cultiva- 
r" — "  To  wiPBOvE  THE  Soil  Ann  the  Mind;"  and 
bile  he  was  indefatigable  in  bis  exertion*  to  carry  out 
the  first  object  suggested,  he  never  for  a  moment  loat 
aigbt  of  the  latter.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  foV 
SELr.iNsTaucTioN,  B  noble  example  of  whioh  was  pre- 
sented in  hh  own  attainments.  In  obtaining  the  larga 
fund  of  knowledge  whtcb  be  posaesaed,  he  was  notevei). 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  a  oommon  sabool  education^ 
having  never  atteadod  school  but  six  months.  HU 
views  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  "  Iha  mind,' 
through  the  medium  of  publications,  are  expressed  jb 
the  following  extract  from  tbe  firat  number  of  ''  "Oa 
Cultivator :" 

"  To  YoPKO  Mem  we  would  especially  appeal. 
You  are  destined  soon  to  occupy  the  stage  of  pablia 
action,  and  to  Sit  the  important  Italians  in  sogiety. 
ffoie  is  the  time  lo  yrtpart  for  these  high  datias,  m 
well  BB  for  profit  and  dialinction  in  your  business. 
Yonr  characters  aire  but  partially  formed,  and  are  yet 
susceptible  of  reeeiring  good  or  bad  impressions,  whioh 
are  to  last  through  Ufa.  It  is  important  lo  you,  lo 
your  friends,  and  to  society,  that  these  impressioha 
shoatd  be  for  pood.  We  will  lay  before  you  rules  and 
examples  of  the  wiaeal  and  best  men,  lo  aid  you  in  tha 
formation  of  yourcbaracters — to  enable  you  lo  become 
intelligent  and  snocessful  in  your  buaiaesa, — useful  and 
respectable  in  socieiy, — and  beloved  and  happy  in  your 
families.  Do  not  object  that  you  have  no  tirw  to  read. 
Few  young  men  labor  more  hours  Ifaan  did  Benjamin 
Franklin,  or  are  more  humble  and  self-de pendent  than 
be  waa  in  his  youth;  and  yet  Franklin  found  abundaqt 
time  for  self- in strnc lion ;  and  so  indefatigable  and  siio- 
ceasful  waa  he  in  hia  studies,  that  he  became  one  of  tha 
moat  useful  and  celebrated  men  of  hia  age.  We  need 
not  limit  the  remark  to  Franklin  ;  most  of  tbe  diMin- 
guisbed  men  of  tbe  day  have   risen  from   humble  BtS< 

tioBB  by  their  own  ioduauy  and  bugalitj,  aod  hava 
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«oqaired  a  gn^at  share  of  thfiir  knpwledge  in  the  hours 
not  allotted  to  ordinary  business.  Tour  winter  eve- 
jiings  are  your  own,  and  .may  be  applied  usefully. 
They  may  be  eomputed  at  one-fourth  of  the  day,  or  one 
entire  month  in  a  year.  Time  is  money:  and  the  young 
man  who  appropriates  this  month  to  the  acquiring  use- 
ful knowledge,  does  more  to  add  to  his  future  fortune, 
to  say  noithiog  of  his  intelleotual  wealth,  than  if  he  re- 
oel^ed  pay  Cor  this  month,  and  loaned  it  upon  interest. 
Knowledge  is  in  another  respect  like  money :  the  great- 


er the  stock  of  it  on  hand,  the  more  it  will  administer 
to  the  respectability  and  enjoyments  of  life.  Bat 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  aeqtiired  without  exertion,  nor 
is  anything  else  that  is  useful  in  life.  It  is  the  labor 
we  bestow  in  acquiring  an  object  that  imparts  to  it  an 
intrinsic  value.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  *  altboagh 
we  may  be  learned  by  the  help  of  others,  we  can  never 
be  wise  but  by  our  own  wisdom.'  It  is  the  humble  de- 
sign of  this  monthly  sheet  to  excite  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  improve  the  mind  as  well  as  the  soil.". 
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TransplantiBg  Ijupge  TraM. 

In  the  spring  of  1846, 1  determined  on  the  removal 
of  an  elm  tree  that  flourished  in  open  grounds  on  rather 
wet  soil  of  muck  and  clay.  I  chose  a  tree  standing  in 
this  situation,  believing  there  would  be  no  tap  roots 
to  hinder  raising  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  knowing 
by  experience  that  the  removal  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  difierent  kinds  of  trees  from  low  wet  lands  to 
those  high  and  dry,  does  not  retard  the  growth  pro- 
vided proper  caution  is  used  in  transplanting. 

A  tree  that  is  to  stand  out  exposed  to  the  winds  and 
ann,  like  an  elm,  should  be  selected  in  thejRelds,  where 
it  has  fbvmed  a  natural  low  top  and  stout  trunk, 
and  where  a  vigorous  growth  of  roots  is  attached,  es- 
pecially if  the  tree  be  large,  as  this  was — one  foot  in 
diameter  at  the  butt,  aud  about  twenty-dve  feet  in 
height. 

A  trench  was  dug  about  three  feet  deep  around  the 
tree,  three  feet  from  the  body,  cutting  ou  all  the  roots 
that  reached  the.  ditch,  leaving  a  spot  of  earth  for  the 
tree  to  stand  upon  of  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  soil 
was  all  returned  to  remain  through  the  season,  that 
new  and  vigorous  roots  should  spring  forth  in  abun- 
dance to  supply  the  wants  of  the  tree.  Iiast  spring,  in 
throwing  out  the  earth  again  carefully,  we  found  that . 
new  roots  had  appeared  in  all  directions.  After  exca- 
vating well  under  the  tree,  it  was  easily  upset  by  the 
aid  of  oxen  and  chains,  attached  to  a  limb  that  we  de- 
signed to  amputate,  and  eared  not  if  the  bark  was 
marred  a  little.  The  earth  was  removed  from  the 
under  side  by  bars  and  picks,  which  reduced  the  weight, 
as  we  judged,  to  about  two  tons ;  the  diameter  of  the 
mitss  was  seven  feet,  and  over  twenty  inches  in  thick- 
ness. After  rolling  it  on  to  the  centre  of  an  ox  sled, 
the  limbs  extending  backwards,  with  a  stone-boat  well 
secured  under  that  part  of  the  top  which  was  most  ex- 
posed, it  was  removed  to  a  loamy  soil  on  the  church 
common,  where  a  solid  rock  underneath  laid  within 
twenty  inches  of  the  surface.  The  tree  was  very  easily 
uprighted,  the  top  being  much  the  lightest;  a  small 
portion  of  the  ends  of  some  of  the  limbs  were  cut  oflf, 
and  a  few  removed  entire.  We  were  careful  to  crowd 
earth  and  small  stones  under  the  roots  into  every  un-' 
occupied  spot.  The  tree  was  not  set  so  low  by  about 
eight  inches  as  in  it!i  natural  state,  but  after  spread- 
ing around  the  tree  the  loose  soil,  and  then  about  two 
tons  of  stones,  it  was  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  it 
proved  to  have  received  but  little  check,  though  the 
summer  was  dry  and  hot. . 

The  advantage  of  placing  stones  upon  the  roots,  is 
to  hold  them  firmly  down^  3iat  they  may  not  be  acted 
upon  by  winds.  These,  with  a  load  of  chip  manure, 
which  was  cast  upon  the  stones,  kept  the  earth  moist 
and  cool.  The  roots  of  the  elm  extend  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  those  of  most  of  our  forest  trees.  In  trans- 
plantmg  they  are  generally  not  well  preserved,  which  is 


the  reason  of  so  many  failures  with  this,  the  most  beau* 
tiful  of  all  the  trees  of  America.  By  clipping  off  a 
portion  of  the  roots  in  the  spring,  previous  to  moving, 
as  in  this  case,  the  life  of  the  tree  is  insured,  and  it  is 
given  one  or  two  years*  star^in  growth.  S.  W.  Jxw- 
KTT.     Weybridge,  Fit.,  Dec.  I,  1847, 


Fall  Plowing. 


November  is  the  beat  time  for  plowing  lands  that  are 
to  be  planted  the  next  spring.  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
on  the  borders  of  oontroverey  in  making  this  st^jtement ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  foUowing  advantages  arise 
from  the  practice — 

Ist.  At  this  season  the  team  is  stronger,  and  the 
weather  more  favorable  for  breaking  up  grass  land, 
than  in  the  spring. 

2d.  As  the  spring  of  the  year  is  the  most  hurrying 
season  to  the  farmer,  it  is  a  great  help  to  him  to  have 
the  plovnng  done  the  fall  previous. 

3d.  In  turning  the  land  over  so  late  in  the  season, 
nothing  green  starts  up,  and  the  frosts  of  winter  im- 
mediately following,  the  grass  roots  are  killed—^B 
surface  also,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  is  mel- 
lowed, and  in  the  spring  the  land  vnll  be  divested  ef 
every  living  thing,  and  crumble  down  before  the  har- 
row as  fine  as  a  garden  bed.  The  labor  in  planting 
and  weeding  the  corn  and  potatoes  is  considerably  les- 
sened by  this  means. 

4th.  The  vnnter  arrangements  of  the  worms  are  en- 
tirely reversed.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  eut-worm, 
my  land  not  being  infested  with  the  wire-room. 

Fall  plowing  on  my  land  is  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
ravages  of  the  cut-worm.  Contrary  to  usual  prac- 
tice, a  small  field,  about  one  and  a  half  acres,  was 
broken  up  last  May  and  planted  to  corn.  In  planting, 
I  noticed  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  small  cut- 
worms in  the  land,  and  took  the  hint  at  once  that  there 
would  be  trouble  in  due  time.  By  the  time  the  com 
was  up,  the  worms  were  ready  for  operations,  and  al- 
though we  went  over  the  field  three  different  times, 
destroyhig  all  that  could  be  found,  they  still  got  the 
mastery,  and  at  weeding  time  not  one  hill  in  two  hun- 
dred was  left  standing.  The  field  was  replanted  to 
the  small,  early  Canada  corn  on  the  15th  of  June,  be- 
ing careful  in  planting  to  kill  all  the  worms  that  could 
be  found.  Two  days  after  this,  two  men  destroyed  be- 
tween 5  and  600  of  these  worr|s  in  an  afternoon  on  the 
same  field.  The  cut- worm  does  not  usually  work  in 
corn-hills  after  the  20th  to  25th  of  June,  and  as  the 
second  planting  did  not  come  up  till  after  the  20th,  It 
stood  well.  Twice  as  many  hills  were  planted  in  the  - 
rows  as  were  planted  originally  of  the  larger  corn, 
and  I  harvested  this  fall  over  80  two-bushel  baskets  of 
ears  of  ripe,  sound  corn  from  the  field.  The  crop  was  ^ 
rather  too  expensive ;  but  as  the  land  was  very  well  ^ 
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fitted  ia  tke  vay  of  maiuire,  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  beaten  by  tbe  woms  if  hard  fighting  woold  do  any 
good.  The  remainder  of  the  field,  left  in  grass,  seemed 
to  be  full  of  these  worms,  as  I  aseertained  by  striking 
ia  the  hoe  in  a  number  of  places ;  and  I  sapposed  at 
the  time  that  the  crop  of  grass  would  be  materially 
injured  by  them.  On  the  contrary  I  could  not  discover 
that  it  was,  the  swaths  being  stout  and  heavy  at  mow- 
ing time. 

1  have  taken  the  precantion  to  plow  the  remainder 
of  thie  field  ame  inehe*  deep  this  present  month,  and 
iblly  expect  by  this  means  to  save  myself  from  a  like 
mishap  next  spring.  F.  Holbbook.  Brattldwro,  Vt.y 
No9.  15,  1847. 

Caltue  of  Madder. 

Haviag  heretofore  presented  t6  the  public,  the  way 

to  fdaat  and  ooltivate  madder,  I  have  thought  best  to 

give,  as  near  as  I  could  asedrtain,   the   expense  of 

raifliiig  and  fittiag  for  inarket  one  acre  of  madder:— 

Coa  ofthe  wedf  vrtiieh  aihe  upper  part  of  (he  root,  v^mld  be,  916  00 

PlevingMid  pltntiog, 5  00 

TUlinf  cadi  MSMs,  95  for  eaeh  season, 15  OO 

INninr  eoe  acre fiO  00 

lV^*ij«,  *Tii«,  aad  grinding, 36  00 

haereit  oi  ihe  laad^  97  per  year^  fbar  yean, 98  00 

An  asre  of  Bladder,  planted  in  the  old  way,  would 
Tiekl  at  four  years'  ohl,  from  four  to  five  thousand 
Iba.  of  BHBehantable  madder,  which,  at  $16  per  hnn* 
dred,  would  amount  to  from  six  to  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

I  have  one  acre  planted  on  raised  hills,  as  recom- 
meaded  in  the  February  number  of  the  Cultivator, 
800  hills  to  the  aeie.  I  dug  one  hill  of  the  piece  this 
fall,  an  average  hill,  which  had  been  planted  17  montiis 
or  two  seasons,'  the  roots  obtained  from  this  hill,  after 
haviag*  been  washed  dean,  and  the  water  dried  oSy 
weighed  17  Ifaa.,  whicdi,  aUovring  5  lbs.  of  green  roots 
to  miaka  1  lb.  of  ground  madder,  the  above  would,  if 
dug  this  fall,  yield  2,720  lbs.  of  ground  madder,  whieh, 
at  $16  per  cwt.,  would  bring  $43S.20.  Madder  plant- 
ed the  old  way  generally  gains  100  per  cent,  the  third 
season,  which,  S  the  above-named  acre  should  do,  it 
would  next  fall  yield  6,440  lbs.  of  ground  madder.  The 
fourth  seaeon  it  has  generally  gained  60  per  cent, 
when  planted  the  old  way. 

I  am  much  pleased  vrith  the  new  method  of  planting 
with  raiaed  hills.  I  have  no  doubt  but  more  madder 
esa  be  raised  by  this  method  of  planting  in  three  years, 
than  by  the  old  method  in  four,  from  the  same  ground. 

If  any  gentlemen  interested  in  the  madder  business 
(should  doubt  my  statements,  or  would  like  to  obtain 
infarmation  respecting  the  business,)  will  call  on  me, 
I  wfll  satisfy  them  of  their  correotness,  and  give  them 
any  infocmatioa  necessary  for  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration of  madder  for  market. 

Too  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  once  a  year  about 
the  madder  business,  if  my  hand  is  able  to  write. 
Jahxs  Eatoit.  Wut  Winfiddf  Herh.  Co.,  T.  F., 
Oct.lZ,  184T. 


Mafcing  Shlagles  by  Sf  achmery. 

A  eonreepondent  with  the  signature  of  "  Reader," 
writes  us  firom  Kent,  Comi.,  in  regard  to  a  process  of 
making  iliiagles  by  machinery.  He  states  that  by  the 
mode  whieh  he  describes,  timber  which  was  formerly 
thrown  airay  as  too  winding  for  making  shingles  by 
the  old  process  of  riving,  Xuin  be  worked  up  almost  as 
well  as  scraight-graaaed  timber.  The  first  thing  is  to 
eonsfmet  a  vat  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  or  steaming 
the  bloefcs,  which  are  previously  sawed  the  length  re- 
quired ibr  tbe  shingles,  and  quartered.  *^  I^t  the 
bieoks  be  thorough^  steamed  or  boiled  through  by 
-.^_  of  floes  wUoh  should  be  pla43ed  in  position  to 


heat  the  water  in  the  quickest  manner."  Tbe  i^ipa- 
ratus  for  cutting  is  described  as  follows: 

**  The  machine  for  cutting  is  of  simple  structurei 
easy  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  requires  but  a  moderate 
horse  or  water  power  to  work  it.  k  consists  of  a  gate 
of  cast  iron  weighing  about  100  lbs.,  to  which  two 
knives  are  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  two  shingles 
are  produced  by  each  descending  motion  of  the  gate, 
which  slides  in  vertical  grooves.  Eaeh  shingle  is  pro- 
duced in  as  perfect  a  form  as  can  be  made,  being  joint- 
ed at  the  same  time  they  are  out,  and  the  edges  made 
parallel.  No  inconvenience  arises  in  laying  the  shin- 
gles on  a  roof — ^they  do  not  run,  as  it  is  called,  and 
they  are  fr«e  from  ekahet  asid  tflUe.  The  smoothness 
of  surface  is  another  item  whioh  makes  them  superior 
to  ww^i  shingles  for  carrying  off*  water.  The  process 
of  Steaming  improves  the  texture  of  the  timber,  and 
when  the  shingles  become  dry,  the  wood  is  more  com- 
pact than  if  seasoned  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  old 
method,  one-half  at  least,  of  a  good  shingle  tree  was 
thrown  away  as  useless,  or  only  to  be  used  as  firewood ; 
by  the  improved  process,  double  the  amount  of  shingles 
are  produced,  and  at  a  great  savhig  of  expense.  The 
expense  of  the  machine  is  about  $60.'' 

We  understand  that  further  particulars  can  be  learned 
by  application  to  Ebxn  S.  Pbtebs^  Kent,  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut. 

Sheep^Weight  of  Fleece  at  DilleTeBt  Ages. 

Will  some  one  give  information  as  to  the  usual  dif- 
ference in  weight  between  the  fleeces  of  old  and  young 
sheep.  I  have  kept  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
fleece  of  one  Merino  ewe,  for  seven  years.  The  re- 
sult is  as  follovrs:  At  one  year  old,  she  gave  4  lbs.  8 
oz. ;  at  two  years  old,  4  lbs.  13  02. ;  at  three  years, 
6  lbs. ;  at  foiu*  years,  4  lbs.  12  oz.;  at  five  years,  4  lbs. 
60c.;  at  six  years,  3  lbs.  13  oz. ;  and  at  7  years, 
3  lbs.  3  oz.  The  average  result  from  a  number  of 
sheep  might  be  quite  diflerent.  But  should  it  be  simi- 
lar to  the  above,  it  would  seem  unprofitable  to  keep 
sheep  longer  than  until  four  or  five  years  old,  except 
perhaps  individuals  of  superior  excellence,  as  the  wool 
degenerates  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  H.  C.  B. 
OtHgo  Co,,  1847. 

Constroction  of  loe  Hoasee* 

Having  in  the  coarse  of  thirty  years  had  more  or  less 
acquaintance  with  ice-houses,  I  propose  to  make  some 
remarks,  through  the  medium  of  the  Cultivator,  in  re- 
gard to  their  construction.  I  am  led  to  do  so  at  this 
time  by  an  article  with  plans,  &o.,  in  your  November 
number. 

I  have  known  many  plans  for  ice-houses,  varying  ia 
expense  from  a  sum  that  wonid  build  a  comfortable 
farm-cottage  down  to,  and  seldom  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars. When  my  father  removed  to  this  country,  about 
forty  years  ago,  he  found  an  ice  house  upon  the  place. 
It  was  built,  or  rather  dug  out  ot  a  side-hill.  It  was  a 
hole  eight  feet  square  and  sixteen  feet  deep,  in  gravel 
and  sand.  The  sides  were  planked  up  and  kept  in 
their  places  by  three  cross-planks  or  batteries,  one  at 
bottom,  another  at  top,  and  one  half-way  between  the 
others.  These  cross-planks  kept  the  sides  from  falling 
in.  The  roof  was  formed  of  joist,  setting  on  two  sides 
ofthe  pit,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  meeting 
at  the  top.  These  were  roughly  cross  boarded,  and 
over  all  was  a  thick  covering  of  thatoh.  The  gables 
were  boarded  up  with  ab^ut  as  much  care  as  is  taken 
in  boarding  ordinary  bams,  leaving  a  hole  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter  in  each  end.  When  this  place  was 
to  be  filled  with  ice,  a  thick  bed  of  clean  straw  was 
laid  over  the  bottom,  and  bunches  of  straw  were  open- 
ed and  placed  around  against  the  sides.    As  the  ice 
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was  thrown  in,  it  was  broken  into  small  pieces  with  a 
large  mallet ,  and  as  the  hole  was  tilled  the  lining  of 
straw  was  carried  up  to  the  top.  The  ice  was  heaped 
up  as  high  as  it  would  lie  in  the  middle,  and  daring 
cold  weather  it  was  left  exposed,  and  quantities  of 
pure  spring  water  repeatedly  thrown  upon  it,  that  it 
might  become  as  far  as  possible  one  mass.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  the  whole  was 
covered  with  straw,  the  door  was  closed  and  locked, 
and  the  ice  left  till  wanted. 

This  ice-house  was  surrounded  by  trees,  but  after  a 
few  years  they  were  removed  because  the  shade  occa- 
sioned dampness.  We  used  a  great  deal  of  ice — in- 
deed we  never  thought  of  economizing  it — but  I  never 
saw  it  fail.  The  house  was  much  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  being  near  a  large  city,  where  timber  was 
scarce  and  dear,  it  was  much  more  expensive  than  is 
generally  needful,  yet  it  cost  much  less  than  most  I 
have  seen  since.  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  is  the 
true  plan  of  a  cheap  ice-house,  and  every  farmer  can 
make  one  for  himself — of  logs,  slabs,  and  straw^-the 
only  article  to  be  purchased  being  one  pound  eight- 
penny  nails. 

Ice-houses  above  ground  are  well  enough  for  ice* 
companies,  where  large  buildings  are  wanted  to  con- 
tain large  masses  of  ice.  The  greater  the  mass, 
the  less  in  proportion  is  the  surface  exposed.  Bat  ice- 
houses above-ground  will  never  answer  for  tnuUl  con- 
cerns, and  they  are  quite  too  expensive  if  they  would. 

Within  a  few  years  I  wanted  an  ice-house  on  my 
farm ;  and  as  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
live  on  the  farm,  and  can  only  visit  it  a  short  time  once 
a  year,  I  have  to  entrust  operations  of  this  kind  to  others. 
Various  schemes  were  tried ;  first,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  building  should  be  herty  because  convenient  to  the 
house ;  next,  that  it  should  be  there ,  because  out  of 
sight  'j  but  in  digging  down  they  came  to  a  rook,  and 
then  thought  it  was  deep  enough.  My  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  neat,  small,  stable-looking  frame  struc- 
ture, the  outside  painted.  On  opening  it,  I  found  it 
double-sided  and  filled  between  with  cut  straw,  well 
packed  in;  it  had  double  doors,  and  a  loft  to  stow 
away  empty  casks,  and  to  deposite  tools  when  not  in 
use,  &c.  1  was  told  that  this  was  the  new  ice-house. 
End  that  it  had  been  well  filled.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
^operlv  constructed ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  or  whe- 
ther it  had  ever  been  well  filled,  there  tpos  no  ice  there 
im  one  of  the  la$t  dayt  of  July. 

I  now  took  the  matter  in  hand  myself,  and  directed 
that  my  orders  be  implicitly  followed.  I  selected  the 
site— a  fine  sandy  and  gravelly  side-hill,  close  by  a 
pure  and  beautiful  stream.  The  size  of  the  ice-house 
being  about  six  feet  square  by  ten  feet  deep  on  the 
lower  side — the  materials  common  logs,  notched  to- 
gether at  the  corners — holes  as  above  for  free  circula- 
tion of  air  in  summer,  and  no  shade  over  the  thatch — 
the  cost  limited  to  ten  dollars.  But  the  work  did  not 
cost  near  that  sum,  and  the  blocks  of  ice  were  dragged 
over  the  snow  from  the  river  to  the  house  door  without 
ox  or  horse  or  cart.  The  next  summer  I  never  want- 
ed ice,  and  I  found  the  only  mistake  was,  putting  the 
magazine  so  convenient  to  my  neighbors  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  theirs  that  I  had  it. 

The  experience  of  a  near  relation  is  just  the  same. 
He  placed  his  ice-house  on  a  knoll  in  the  middle  of  a 
pasture  lot,  far  from  any  shade.  It  is  larger  than 
mine,  and  he%  painted  the  sides  above  ground,  and 
roofed  it  with  shingles ;  thus  making  it  more  expen- 
sive, but  not  better,  if  as  good  as  mine,  and  certainly 
no  more  durable.  His  family  is  literally  prodigal  of 
ioe — a  wheelbarrow  full  at  least  being  brought  to  the 
house  every  day,  and  plenty  given  to  every  one  that 
asketh  it. 

Ice  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  in  oases  of  fever,  and 


no  family  should  be  without  the  means  of  procuring  it 
in  case  of  need.  I  have  known  instances  of  cures  by 
the  judicious  use  of  ice  in  desperate  cases,  and  iced 
drinks  and  ice  kept  in  the  mouth  when  permitted  by 
the  physician,  are  great  comforts  and  alleviations  at 
least.     C.  C. 

N.  B.— Always  keep  the  ice  well  covered  over  with 

clean  straw. 

^— — ^^""— ^^i— ^— ^■^— " 

Westen  Wool. 

There  are  some  very  fine  flocks  of  sheep  at  the  West, 
especially  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  and  Brooke  counties,  Virginia,  and  several  coun- 
ties in  Ohio.  There  is  a  peculiar  softness  and  felting 
property  in  the  fibre— and  the  best  wool  of  the  West 
is  sought  after  with  great  avidity  by  the  manufacturers. 
It  not  only  readily  sells,  but  also  for  fair,  remunerat- 
ing prices.  The  sheep  from  which  the  best  wool  is 
taken  are  small,  and  generally  show  rather  feeble  car- 
case and  constitutions.  The  breeders  of  fine  sheep  at 
the  west  seem  to  have  committed  the  same  error  with 
the  breeders  of  the  early  Saxons — gone  for  fineness,  re- 
gardless of  size  of  carcass  and  strength  of  constitu- 
tion. This  error  can  be  retrieved  and  mnst  be,  or  the 
fine  flocks  of  the  west  will  be  lost  to  the  country. 
This  must  be  done  by  crossing  with  the  larger,  strong- 
er constitutioned,  and  almost  equally  fine  rams  of  the 
heit  flooka  of  the  East.  The  finest  of  the  Bambouil- 
lets — ^and  some  of  the  choicest  and  heavy  shearing 
rams  of  the  Eastern  Saxons  would  be  admirable  crosses 
with  the  fine  wooled  sheep  of  the  best  flocks  of  the 
West.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  opportunity  of 
making  such  improvement  will  be  given  to  the  West. 
A  large  and  splendid  flock  is  now  being  concentrated 
near  Vanceburgh,  Kentucky,  on  the  fine  land  for  sheep 
husbandry  of  that  portion  of  the  State.  I  understand, 
also,  that  a  gentleman  in  Wheeling  is  about  to  estab* 
lish  a  fiock  of  sheep,  gathered  from  the  East,  in  his 
neighborhood.     B. 

Tke  Last  WlMat  Crop  in  JHichigaB. 

Our  crops  here  have  been  good  this  season,  and 
prices  fair.  My  son's  wheat  last  year  averaged  thirty- 
four  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  year  his  and 
mine  together  averaged  thirty  bushels  and  one  pound 
to  the  acre,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of 
the  winter.  This  quantity  is  rather  above  the  ave- 
rage of  the  farmers  generally  in  this  vicinity.  Much 
depends  on  the  manner  of  getting  in — ^the  time — ^the 
kind  of  wheat,  and  quantity  put  on  the  acre.  We  use 
a  trifle  more  than  one  aiid  a  half  bushels,  and  think  we 
shall  increase  it  to  one  and  three-fourths  to  the  acre. 
Our  time  is  from  the  8th  to  the  20th  of  September,  and 
we  use  the  8oule*i  wheat  only,  having  carefully  no- 
ticed, since  its  introduction  here,  that  it  has  stood  the 
rust  and  winter  better  than  any  other  variety.  Atro. 
FiNNET.     ffudtoriy  Lenawee  Co.yMich.y  Nov,,  1847. 

Vineyards  of  Flraaoe* 

Messrs.  Editor — Your  correspondent,  Ik.  Marvel, 
gives  us  some  marvellous  information,  when  he  informs 
us  that  in  the  best  vineyards  of  France,  *'  but  little  -at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  variety  of  grape  cultivated,  as 
the  quality  of  the  wine  depends  less  on  the  kind  of 
grape,  than  the  exposure.'^  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The 
quality  of  the  wine  depends  more  on  the  skill  and  care 
in  manufacture,  than  soil  or^axposure.  Many  vine- 
yards lose  their  reputation  by  a  change  of  owners,  and 
others  whose  wines  for  years  had  no  reputation,  and 
were  disposed  of  at  the  lowest  price,  have  in  a  few 
years  attained  the  first  rank.  Some  of  the  best  vine- 
yards in  France  are  folly  exposed  to  the  North.  With 
us,  each  variety  of  grape,  be  its  location  and  exposure 
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what  it  may,  prodaoes  a  wind  readily  distinguished 
from  all  others.  In  some  seasons,  a  northern  exposure 
ripens  the  fruit  better  than  a  southern  one.  The  aroma 
and  flavor  of  the  Catawba  is  the  same  in  every  soil 
and  exposure,  and  the  quality  chiefly  depends  on  the 
Bianiifacturer.  The  pure  juice,  without  sugar,  spirit, 
or  other  addition,  yields  the  best  wine.  The  manu- 
&etnre  of  butter  is  plain  and  simple,  yet  not  one  house- 
wife in  twenty  makes  it  of  the  first  quality.  The  same 
18  true  of  the  manufacture  of  wine.  A  Vine  Diubs- 
SBR.     Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov,  12,  1847. 

Large  Craps* 

Id  a  late  excursion  at  the  West,  I  noticed  from  time 
to  time,  short  paragraph  accounts  of  large  crops  of 
com,  and  other  products,  in  the  valley  of-  the  Ohio. 

For  example: — ^In  the  notice  of  the  annual  fair  of 
tiie  Washington  Co.  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
W.  Dana,  Etaq.y  of  that  eounty,  is  said  to  have  raised 
a  crop  of  corn,  amounting  to  about  145  bushels  to  the 
aore — luad-  in  Butler  county  a  gentleman  is  said  to  have 
nosed  175  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 

Will  Mr.  Dana,  with  whose  farm  we  are  somewhat 
acquainted,  give  us,  and  the  public,  through  the  col- 
luns  of  the  Oultivator,  publbbed  at  Albany,  a  brief 
and  Inminoas  account  of  his  method  of  preparing  and 
tilling  the  grounds  on  which  he  raised  this  cropi  Com 
being  a  great  staple  production  over  the  country,  and 
especially  over  the  Ohio  valley,  Mr.  Dana  will  be  ren- 
dmog  a  special  service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  by 
^ving  OS  his  method  of  cultivation. 

I  would  also  respectfully  ask  other  growers  of  large 
Cora  crops  in  the  west,  to  communicate  also  with  this 
jyaper — inasmuch  as  the  Cultivator  has  a  wide  oircu- 
fadon  over  the  country.  B. 

[We  know  Mr.  Dana  and  his  farm,  and  should  feel 
greatly  oUlged  if  he  would  comply  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  correspondent  in  relation  to  his  corn  crop. 


■  ImproTemeBt  la  the  Preparatioa  of  Paints* 

The  perishable  nature  of  paints,  and  their  failure  to 
afibrd  protection  to  buildings  but  for  a  short  time,  has 
latterly  been  a  subject  of  much  complaint.  Mr.  Rich- 
ABD  Daixt,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  this 
difficulty.  He  states  that  one  cause  of  the  failure,  is 
the  adulteration  of  white  lead  and  colored  paints,  by 
the  sulphate  of  barytes.  Pure  white  lead,  however,  he 
states,  though  "  admirable  for  every  purpose  of  inte- 
rior decoration  and  ornament,''  is  unfitted  to  stand  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  and  when  thus  exposed,  rubs 
ofi*like  whitewash.  Mr.  D.  says — *'  At  the  suggestion 
of  an  aged  and  experienced  painter,  Mr.  Henry  Roome, 
the  sabseriber  was  induced  to  make  an  experiment 
twenty  years  since,  and  from  its  remarkable  preserva- 
tioB,  in  comparison  with  painting  as  generally  per- 
formed, (the  principles  having  been  corroborated  by  re- 
aent  discoveries  in  chemical  science,)  he  can  promise  a 
degree  of  durability  to  all  paints  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, that  shall  place  the  art  of  house-painting  in  a 
much  more  favorable  light  than  ever  before — for  sin- 
gular as  it  may  seem,  most  of  the  operations  of  the 
painter  have  hitherto  been  the  result  of  accident,  and 
aot  of  any  fixed  principles." 

He  also  states  that  by  the  application  of  his  discove- 
ry, black,  yellow-ochre,  Venetian-red,  and  Spanish- 
hrown,  will  be  rendered  nearly  indestructible,  **  and 
will  continue  for  a  generation  unaffected  by  atmosphe- 
ric action,  thereby  furnishing  ample  protection  from 
the  weather  for  expensive  steeples,  rail-road  and  other 
bridges,  roofs,  fences.  Sec." 

We  are  informed  that  paints  and  oil,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Dallt's  mode,  are  for  sale  at  the  comer  of  Bur- 
alip  and  Pearl-at.,  New- York. 


K. 


Plan  of  a  Farm-Hoase. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  send  you  another  ground  plan 
of  a  cottage,  in  which  I  think  three  things,  very  desi- 
rable for  farmers  in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  at- 
tained, viz.,  sufficient  room,  convenience,  and  cheap- 
ness. The  size  is  46  by  34  feet.  Jl.  represents  the 
front  hall,  6  by  20  feet;  B.  the  parlor,  16  by  16 j  C. 
the  family  room,  16  by  16  j  D.  the  kitchen,  16  by  18; 
E.  E.  two  bed-rooms,  12  by  10  each,  including  the 
clothes  presses  o.  o. ;  F.  the  family  bed-room,  14  by  9 ; 
G.  the  young  children's  bed-room,  14  by  8  j — ^young 
children  should  always  sleep  near  their  parents,  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  and  sudden  calls  in  the  night ; — H, 
store-room  10  by  6 ;  /.  pantry  or  milk-room,  10  by  7 ; 
JT.  wood-house  j  c.  china  closet  for  the  family  room  lo.o.f 
clothes  presses ;  S.  chamber  stairs.  In  the  above  plan 
there  are  no  unnecessary  doors,  and  every  room  is  con- 
venient for  the  business  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 
The  two  bed-rooms  opening  from  the  family  room  may 
be  sufficiently  warmed  in  winter  by  opening  the  doors 
a  short  time,  and  the  good  housewife  can  oversee  the 
afiairs  of  her  family  and  kitchen  without  taking  many 
unnecessary  steps.  The  kitchen  is  near  to  the  front 
door,  the  family  room,  the  store  room,  pantry,  and 
wood-house ;  and  as  to  fire-places  or  stoves,  these  must 
be  left  to  every  one's  wishes.  I  have  designated  a 
place  for  stairs,  thinking  it  would  be  well  to  have  %t 
least  a  floor  laid  over  the  chamber,  for  such  places  ave 
always  applied  to  some  use.  Occasionally  and  for 
temporary  purposes,  if  more  room  be  wanted,  a  bed 
may  be  put  into  the  parlor. 

The  Cost. — Such  a  cottage  as  the  above,  buijt  of 
brick  and  completely  finished,  with  a  cellar  under  the 
whole — the  walls  to  be  8  inches  thick  and  12feet  high, 
and  ten  feet  between  joints — can  be  built  in  Buffalo 
for  $800.    H.  A.  P. 

The  Wood  Plow. 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Jsthro  Wood  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  residing  within  five  miles  of  him 
during  the  whole  period  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
improving  the  plow.  In  the  early  part  of  1812, 1  tried 
to  procure  one  of  Peacock's,  near  Philadelphia,  but 
failed ;  and  on  my  return,  I  spoke  of  my  disappointment 
to  him,  when  a  long  conversation  on  improvements  in 
the  plow  ensued.  From  that  time  the  subject  con- 
tinued to  claim  his  attention.  In  1814  he  obtained  his 
first  patent,  the  specifications  for  which  I  drew.  The 
chief  improvements  (if  my  memory  is  correct,)  con- 
sisted in  the  superior  shape  of  the  oast-iron  mould- 
board,  and  a  small  wrought  share,  fastened  on  with 
screws.  I  had  one  of  the  first  that  was  made,  probo' 
bly  before  it  was  patented. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  these  improv^tnents 
and  of  those  which  followed^  it  may  be  n^pMiiTy  to 
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learn  how  farmers  had  to  manage  in  early  times ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  give  an  extract  from  Tub  Plough 
Boy  of  1821^  vol.  3,  page  5,  with  some  verbal  altera- 
tions : 

^'  Ten  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  this  town  were  satis- 
fied with  the  Bull  plow.  They  thought  it  superior  to 
every  other  among  roots  and  stumps.  It  was  easily 
drawn  back  when  it  got  fast,  for  it  generally  had  no 
coulter;  the  share  but  little  slant ,  and   a  short  bos&. 

**  Hard  gravelly  ground  however ,  soon  dulls  a  plow 
share.  Many  of  us  had  to  go  far  to  a  blacksmith's. 
While  we  were  gone,  the  team  was  idle  at  home. 
When  we  arrived  the  shop  floor  would  be  partly  covered 
with  plow  shares,  but  Jlr$t  come,  firtt  tervedy  was  the 
rule.  From  one-fourth  to  half  a  day  was  often  lost  in 
this  way.  But  this  was  not  all  o«ir  trouble.  The  share 
sometimes  came  back  in  a  different  shape — it  no  longer 
ran  like  the  same  plow.  It  often  had  too  much  or  too 
little  pUchf  and  the  share  warped  in  hardening.  A  load 
of  dirt  fastened  on  it/'  &c. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Jethro  Wood 
introduced  his  plow.  Its  permanent  ekapey  and  cflwt- 
irgn  edgey  wrought  a  totid  change  in  our  condition , 
but  not  without  great  opposition  for  a.  time.  He 
told  me  that  all  his  friends,  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions,) endeavored  to  discourage  him  from  trying  **  pot- 
metal  !''  and  the  same  opinions  were  prevalent  when  he 
propesed  to  dispense  with  the  old  sheath  or  standard, 
and  substitute  a  projection  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mould-board,  to  pass  through  the  beam.  His  language 
to  me  at  that  time  was,  **  1  intend  to  make  it  as  sim- 
ple as  a  skimming  dish.''  For  this  improvement  alone, 
(whether  it  pass  through  or  be  fastened  under  the  beam) 
his  name  should  be  immortalized,  and  no  candid  person 
can  deay  him  extraordinary  merit,  when  be  considers 
that  every  plow,  down  to  that  time,  had  been  encum- 
bered with  a  heavy  .sheath  of  wood  or  wrought  iron- 
expensive,  and  liable  to  get  oat  of  order. 

In  bis  first  patented  plow,  nearly  a  dozen  sorews 
were  employed;  but  in  that  of  1819,  not  a  screw  was 
seen;  and  the  plowman  was  rendered  independent  of 
the  blacksmith — avoiding  long  bills  and  great  loss  of 
time. 

.The  exercise  of  mind,  and  amount  of  labor  to  perfect 
Xh^  improvements,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  similar  pursuits. 
It  was  a  new  field,  and  everything  had  to  be  learned  by 
experiment.  To  discover  and  procure  the  best  mate- 
rials for  patterns,  as  well  as  to  prepare  them,  em* 
ployed  him  for  a  long  time;  and  most  men  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  difficulties  that  met  him  at  the  found- 
ries. Often  he  had  to  overcome  the  awkwardness  or 
unwillingness  of  the  moulders  by  presents,  or  by  show- 
ing them  how  to  succeed  with  his  own  hands* 

I  am  satisfied  that  all  his  patented  improvements 
were  inventions  of  his  own — eriginating  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  to  avoid  encroaching  on  what  others  had  in- 
rented,  he  had  every  volume  within  his  reach  that 
treated  of  plows,  (including  several  Encyclopedias,) 
carefully  examined  for  that  purpose. 

To  Jethho  Wood's  name  belongs  the  honor  of  ren- 
dering the  plow  that  chsap  and  eJIMtfU  instrument  that 
we  now  find  it— enabling  us  to  cultivate  our  fields  at 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  former  expense,  and  saving 
millions  to  the  country.  David  Thoisas.  Orea^ld, 
C»yugaCo,,  12mo.  10,  1847. 


HoaeeaFeeding  Shee]^* 

Richard  Simeon,  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  has  very  suc- 
cessfully practiced  stall-feeding  sheep  for  several  years, 
one  house  containing  140  stalls,  the  other  150. 

The  stalls  should  accord  with  the  size  of  the  sheep, 
it  being  essential  that  they  should  not  be  so  large  that 


the  animal  can  turn  round  and  dirty  the  trough.  Each 
sheep  is  confined  by  a  leathern  collar,  attached  to  a 
slight  chain,  furnished  with  a  couple  of  swivels,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  secure  comfort  to  the  animal,  but  not 
long  enough  to  hang  back  beyond  the  division  of  his 
stall,  and  to  interfere  with  his  neighbor.  A  feeding 
trough  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  sheep,  divided  for 
turneps  at  one  end,  and  chaff',  meal,  &c.,  at  the  oher, 
and  a  small  rack  for  clover  above.  A  cast-iron  trough 
to  every  two  sheep,  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  stop- 
cock from  a  common  cistern.  A  manure  trough,  two 
feet  wide  and  deep,  made  of  brick  and  water  lime,  and 
covered  with  a  wood  grating,  receives  the  manure,  the 
sheep  standing  in  rows  hack  to  back.  This  needs 
cleaning  onee  in  ten  weeks.  Shutters  to  the  stattv 
regulate  the  amount  of  fresh  air  in  cold  and  mild  woa* 
ther.  The  manure  is  of  the  richest  quality,  equal  to 
guano.  The  sheep  are  healthy,  and  thrive  fast,  gain- 
ing usually  two  aud  a  half  pounds  per  vfeek,  often  three 
pounds,  and  in  some  rare  instances  a  pound  a  day. 
These  advaniages  could  not  be  less  in  our  seVsrer 
winters.  These  facts  were  sUted  in  the  Oardeiier't 
Chronicle. 

Farmiag  om  a  Large  Scale* 

According  to  a  statement  of  S.  S.  Griscom,  in  the  Far- 
mer's Cabinet,  the  farm  of  R.  R.  Boiling,  below  Rieh- 
mond,  Virginia,  consists  of  7000  acres  of  eifcellent 
land;  2,700  acres  are  under  cultivation,  all  having 
been  limed,  and  enormous  crops  of  clover  turned  under 
at  every  plowing  for  a  crop.  Tho  wheat-field  has  910 
acres,  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  There  are  545  acres 
in  com,  estimated  to  average  30  bushels  per  acre.  All 
the  buildings,  barns,  stables,  Stc.,  are  of  the  best  con- 
struction, aud  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  the  best 
management  and  strict  economy  are  maintained  in  the 
manufacture  of  manure.  A  spacious  barn  is  furnished 
vdth  a  steam-engine,  working  a  saw  mill  for  the  use  of 
the  farm,  a  mill  for  grinding  corn-meal,  another  for 
grinding  plaster, — and  threshing  machines  capable  of 
cleaning  out  about  1000  bushels  per  day.  While  the 
writer  was  there,  they  averaged  800  bush,  wheat  per 
day,  threshed,  cleaned,  and  put  in  the  granaries — ^yet  so 
large  is  the  crop,  that  nearly  a  month  is  employed  at  this 
rapid  rate,  to  thresh  the  whole*  The  threshers  are  on 
the  second  fioor,  from  which  the  wheat  (alls  into  the 
fans  on  the  fioor  below ;  it  is  then  taken  by  elevators  to 
the  third  story,  where  it  passes  through  soreens,  and 
then  into  the  bins,  almoit  without  any  assistance  fipom 
manual  labor.  A  cupola  surmounts  the  barn,  in  whiob 
is  a  large  clock,  with  four  faoeSjSo  that  the  time  ean 
be  seen  from  nearly  all  parts  of  vR  farm,  and  the  bett 
which  strikes  the  hours  can  be  heard  much  farther. 

The  proprietor  offers  very  liberal  terms  to  northern 
men  of  enterprising,  industrious^  and  virtuous  habits,  to 
purchase  and  settle  upon  his  lands. 


Suoad  Tlewe. 


Br.  P.  Crxspell,  in  his  address  before  the  Tlster  Co. 
Ag.  Society,  makes  the  following  sinsible  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture,  in  order  to  prosecute  farming  suc- 
cessfully. 

^'  The  time  has  been  that  a  man  was  ridiculed  if  he 
attempted  by  education  or  by  study,  to  prepare  himself 
for  attending  to  his  farming  scientifically.  It  is  a  faot 
which  need  not  be  disguised,  that  by  many,  tho  book 
farmer,  as  he  Is  sneeringly  called,  is  looked  on  with 
contempt  and  ridicule.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  education  on  this  all  im- 
portant subject,  that  farming  is  simply  plowing,  and 
reaping;  and  that  manual  labor  is  the  main  and  al- 
most only  element  that  is  required  to  inake  the  farmer. 
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But  this  18  far  from  the  truth.  To  be  a  farmer,  who 
•ball  be  most  profited  by  his  farming  operations,  it  is  ne- 
oessarj  that  he  shall  well  understand  his  business.  There 
is  DO  calling  that  requires  more  the  exercise  of  discri- 
minat  on,  reasoning  and  calculation,  the  comparison  of 
cause  and  effect,  than  does  that  of  the  farmer." 

"  But  he  thinks  it  important  the  farmer  should  know 
liow  every  kind  of  labor  required  on  his  farm  should  be 
performed.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious ;  for  it 
will  in  many  cases  be  difficult  to  have  work  properly 
eacecQted,  unless  the  farmer  is  capable  of  practically 
•liowiiig  how  it  should  be  done.  Dr.  C.  remarks — **"  It 
b  as  necessaiy  for  the  farmer  to  know  how  to  hold  the 
*)ilow,  to  aow  the  seed,  and  bow  to  do  all  the  work  on 
Ifce  farm,  as  it  is  for  him  to  be  scientifically  acquainted 
wiik  the  condition  of  his  soil.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
ifaitj  of  the  farmer  to  teach  his  sons  to  do  all  that  will 
be  required  of  the  farmer  as  a  laborer  to  do,  and  not 
onlj  to  do  lor  the  purpose  of  saying  it  is  done,  but  to 
di>  it  well,  for  by  doing  work  well  the  greatest  benefit 
iriU  result  firom  it.'' 


ProdnctiTe  Small  Fami. 

The  Cooper  farm,  near  Bushwick,  Long  Island,  ac- 
eording  to  the  committee  of  the  New- York  Farmers' 
Club,  consists  of  only  30  acres,  the  proprietors  being 
joong  men,  who  came  in  possession  only  a  few  years 
eeo,  when  the  land  was  very  barren.  With  the  help 
cf  four  men,  and  additional  help  in  picking  time,  they 
have  the  past  season  supplied  New- York  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles:'— 

342  bushels  peas  in  pod,  yielding  ....  $256 
1000      "      potatoes,  "       ...•     687 

1200      "      tomatoes,  "        ....     600 

1200      "      bush  beans,        "       ,..,     528 


$2071 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  remained  unharvested 
at  the  time  the  report  was  made— 

500  bushels  potatoes,  by  estimate, 
4000  poles  thickly  covered  with  Lima  beans, 
4  acTQs  corn, 
1|  acres  Blue- top  turnip, 
Ik  acres  cabbage,  5000  to  the  acre, 

Hay  for  all  i]^ir  stock, 
1-20  acre  Cayenne  pepper,  estimated  25  buah.^ 
Alsoj  75  bushels  wheat. 


Hones  of  Speed  a»d  Bottom. 

The  S'ationdl  Intelligencer  furnishes  an  account  of 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  some  Califomian 
horses  used  by  Col.  Frsmont  in  traversing  a  section 
of  Upper  California.  It  is  stated  that  Col.  F.,  with 
two  attendants,  performed  a  journey  of  eight  hundred 
miles  in  eight  days,  including  all  stoppages  and  nearly 
two  days'  detention.  Each  of  the  party  had  three  hor- 
jMs,  nine  in  all,  which  took  their  turns  under  the  saddle. 
The  six  loose  horses  ran  ahead  without  bridle  or  hal- 
ter, and  were  kept  to  the  track  by  the  riders.  When 
a  horse  was  wanted  for  a  change,  he  was  caught  with 
the  lano  thrown  by  one  of  the  men,  the  saddle  and 
briddle  transferred  to  him,  and  the  other  horse  turned 
loose.  This  change  was  made  at  distances  of  about 
twenty  miles.  The  usual  gait  was  a  sweeping  gallop. 
The  way  was  over  a  mountainous  country,  much  of  it 
aninhalNted;  and  many  defiles  to  pass.  They  travelled 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  a  day.  until  they  reached  a  city,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
about  half  way  to  their  place  of  destination,  which  was 
Moaterejf  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  At  San  Luis  Obispo 
the  nine  horses  were  left,  and  eight  others  taken  in  their 
places.  With  the  fresh  horses  the  party  pursued  their 
joomey  to  Monterey ,  and  returned  to  San  Luis  Obispo. 


Two  of  the  latter  horses  had  been  presented  to  Col. 
FnsMONf  by  a  CAlifornian,  (Don  Jzstrs  Pico,)  and 
were  considered  specimens  of  a  famous  breed  called 
*'  loa  canaloi/*  or  the  Cinnamons,  from  their  being  of 
a  cinnamon  color.  These  two  horses  were  brothers,  one 
a  year  younger  than  the  other.  To  test  their  powers, 
they  were,  at  the  request  of  the  Califomian  who  had 
presented  them  to  Col.  F.,  pat  to  a  severe  trial.  On 
leaving  Monterey,  late  in  the  aftemooni  the  elder  horse 
was  first  put  under  the  saddle,  and  ridden  thirty  miles, 
when  the  party  stopped  for  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  same  horse  was  again  taken  by  Col.  F., ''  and 
for  ninety  miles  he  canriiSi  him  without  apparent  fa- 
tigue." It  was  still  thirty  miles  to  the  place  which 
was  to  be  the  end  Oif  their  day's  ride,  and  the  Califor- 
nian  insisted  that  the  horse  could  easily  accomplish  it; 
but  Col.  F.  would  not  put  him  to  the  trial.  The  sad- 
dle was  therefore  shifted  to  the  younger  horse,  and  the 
other  allowed  to  run  loose  for  the  remaining  thirty  miles. 
"  He  did  so,^'  says  the  writer  of  the  account,  "  imme- 
diately taking  the  lead  and  keeping  it  all  the  way,  and 
entering  San  Luis  in  a  sweeping  gallop,  nostrils  dis- 
tended, snuffing  the  air  and  neig^ng  with  exultation  at 
his  return  to  his  native  pastures,-  Ins  Tounger  brother 
all  the  while  running  at  the  head  of  the  horses  under 
^the  saddle,  bearing  on  his  bit,  and  held  in  by  his  rider.'' 
The  eight  horses  made  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a 
day  till  their  return  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  when  the  nine 
horses  that  had  been  first  taken  were  again  brought  out, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  performed  with  them 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  a  day. 
It  is  stated  that  the  grass  along  the  road  was  the  food 
for  the  horses  during  the  journey.  They  are  said  to  be 
trained  with  great  care,  and  exhibit  remarkable  saga* 
city  and  spirit.  Could  not  Col.  Fremoi^  procure  a 
few  of  the  best  of  these  horses  and  send  them  into  the 
Statesi  If  they  are  what  the  account  to  which  vfe 
have  referred  represents,  they  would  be  tbe  most  valua- 
ble trophy  which  the  conquest  of  California  has  yielded 
us.' 


laflneBce  of  the  Pfess  on  Ag«  ImproTenenlb 

Mr.  Patson  in  his  address  before  the  Essex  county 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  says — "To  enumerate 
all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  last  half  century,  would  take  too  mnch 
time.  One  J  not  only  an  improvement  in  itself,  but  the 
batis  of  all  other  improvements,  must  not  be  omitted, 
and  that  is  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  by 
the  newspaper  press.  Slowly,  silently,  almost  by 
stealth,  without  the  knowledge  Of  the  man  himself,  this 
mighty  engine  undermines  old  prejudices,  and  teaches 
the  farmer  that  however  independent  he  may  be,  he  is 
not  so  as  that  the  experience  of  others  will  not  profit 
him.  Most  of  us  have  become  willing  to  seek  direC" 
tione  even  though  they  may  be  contained  in  a  book. 
We  are  becoming  more  like  liberal,  freebom  and  aspir- 
ing men." 

In  relation  to  the  same  subject,  Mr.  I.  S.  Hitch- 
cock,  in  his  address  before  the  Oneida  county,  (N.  T.) 
society,  observes — "  A  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween farmers  was  found  to  be  indispensible  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  interests,  and  the  periodical  agri- 
cultural press  was  established.  That  agricultural 
journals  are  among  the  most  decided,  and  least  expen- 
sive means  of  promoting  agriculture,  no  one  who  has 
been  favored  with  their  perusal  for  any  length  of  time, 
will  pretend  to  deny.  While  their  influence  has  been 
highly  beneficial,  they  have  injured  no  one,  and  since 
their  utili^  has  been  fairly  tested  by  experience,  that 
farmer  is  gnilty  of  an  unpardonable  inattention  to 
his  true  interests,  who  neglects  to  provide  himself 
with  a  well  conducted  Journal  of  this  kind.  I  am  aware 
there  is  a  prejudipe  against  what  some  are  pleased  to 
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osU  booh-fuming.  And  nrtULl  ii  tbis  book  farming  in 
reUtion  to  which  such  unfounded  ftnd  unteaable  prcja- 
dices  prevail!  Fanners  camiDunicale  to  each  other 
the  results  of  their  eiperience  in  raUing  liorses,  cattle, 
iheap  and  swine,  the  best  and  moBt  econoraifial  rnodea 
of  manuring  their  lands,  the  most  profitable  crops,  and 
the  best  maoDOr  of  raising  them,  the  best  lireoJ  of  ani- 
dulU,  and  the  best  modes  by  which  they  may  be  fat- 
tened— in  short,  everything  relating  to  tho  occupation 
of  the  farmer.  The  results  are  committed  lo  paper,  go 
through  the  press  and  become  a  book,  and  those  vho 
choo^  to  be  tided  by  tho  experience  of  others,  as  there 
detailed,  are  guilty  of  book -fanning." 


ConBtmclion  of  Fenc««< 

By  many,  fanoos  are  always  considered  as  unsightly 
objacu  fur  enclosing  grounds,  and  all  vitl  admit  that 
they  may  detract  very  much  from  the  appcarsjiae  of 
premises  they  enclose."  In  very  few  cases  can  they  be 
oonsidered  as  really  ornamental.  Most  persona  seem 
to  have  an  idea  that  [o  have  a  fence  look  well ,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  it  should  be  expensive;  and  if  it  ia  ex- 
pensive and  costly,  and  somewhat  dilferent  from  others 
in  its  construction,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  look 
well.  This  view  of  the  case  appears  to  me  lo  be  en- 
tu-ely  wrong.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  fence,  built 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  should  of  necessity  ap- 
pear well;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  labor  and  ex- 
pense, unless  tho  design  conforms  to,  and  is  in  kee|Hng 
with  tho  buildings  and  grounds  enclosed,  the  more  will 
it  (.ppear  out  of  place.  As  in  building  houses,  much 
money  njay  be  expended  in  trying  to  render  it  orna- 
mental, without  produoing  the  aSect  desired,  merely 
for  want  of  adaptation.  A  fence,  to  appear  well,  should 
be  appropriate  to  the  buildings  and  grounds  to  which 
they  belong.  It  should  be  so  oonsiruuted  as  to  accom- 
plish the  mdi  (w  which  it  is  required — that  is,  protec- 
tion— and  should  possess  strength  and  durability.  These 
■re  some  of  the  things  necessary  in  a  fence,  and  without 
ikem  no  fenoe  can  appear  well.  A  good,  plain,  aub- 
■tsatial  farm-hoDse,  should  not  be  surroonded  1^  a 
light  fancy  fence,  neither  by  an  expensive  ornamental 
one,  but  by  one  whose  appearance  would  indicate  it 
to  be  designed  for  senice,  and  for  protecting  the 
ground  which  it  encloses  from  all  encroachments.  On 
the  other  hand,  a.  small  eucloeure  around  a  c«ttage, 
while  it  should  be  designed  for  protection,  need  not  he 
expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  made  some- 
what ornamental,  tn  enclosing  a  large  and  expen- 
sive ornamental  building,  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  place  a  oommon  farm .  fence  around  it,  or  one  of  a 
light  and  fra^lu  structure ;  but  it  should  be  of  a  character 
to  correspond  in  some  degree  in  style  and  floish  with 
llie  building  raclosed. 

To  explain  my  meaning,  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, a  handsome  and  expensive  brick  buibling,  costing 
from  four  to  Bve  thousand  dollars,  is  encloaed  with  a 
feooe  made  with  small  placed  posts  about  four  inches 
■quare,  with  large  thin  oaps,  and  amall  rails  framed 
into  the  posts  of  about  twelve  feet  in  length ;  into  these 
rails  are  inserted  round  pickets,  about  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  four  inches  apart.  These|are  painted  green, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fence  white.  The  height  of 
the  top  rails  as  3  f^.  3  inches,  and  the  posts  project  12 
inches  above  it.  Perhaps  yon  will  say,  it  is  singolar 
that  a  man  should  have  sufficient  last^  to  build  a  hand- 
some house  of  good  proportion  and  appearance,  and  not 
Me  (he  propriety  of  having  a  fence  M  oorrespond  with 
it.  But  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  building,  he 
oopied  from  a  house  already  erected  near  one  of  our 
Cftiea,  but  be  forgot  lo  copy  the  fence  enclosing  it. 
When  he  came  to  build  this,  he  exercissd  his  own  taste ; 
bence  the  strange  incongruity  of  appearanoe.  It  really 
detracts  from  the  value,  as  well  as  looks  of  the  place. 


The  fence  is  sufficiently  expensive,  but  sadly  defioieat 
in  design,  and  is  of  very  little  protection  to  the  ground*, 
because  not  high  enough  to  prevent  oattle  from  getting 
over  it.  This  is  but  one  instance  in  my  own  immediate 
neighborhood.  Again,  I  know  of  examplei  where  tlt« 
fenoe  is  much  more  showy,  and  attracts  more  notiee 
IbaD  the  buildings  and  premises  they  enclose.     ThM« 


ition  goes,  a 


.  ofn 


Cannot  you  suggest  lo  your  readers  something  on  the 
subject  of  adaptation  and  appropriateness  of  fences  aa 
onuloflures,  or  give  some  examples  that  will  lend  t* 
remedy  the  evHs  above  suggested.      J.     Oneida  Co. 


RoUiry   Calltvator. 

Tliis  new  and  improved  implement,  of  which  the. 
above  is  a  representation,  is  designed  [o  prevent  the  iifa- 
pediments  that  usually  attend  any  and  every  article 
heretofore  employed  in  the  culture  of  most  kinds  of  amU 
Its  constmcciDD  being  snch  that  the  edges  of  tbe'im]do- 
ment,  which  are  ever  acting  upon  the  soil,  always  pro- 
sent  a  front  free  from  the  incumbrance  that  is  liauaUy 
met  where  it  is  sliB'  and  unyielding.  Its  action  b  brisk 
and  forcible,  by  a  process  which  is  altogether  n«wf 
though  simple  and  complete.  It  needs  but  a  glance  ta 
discover,  that  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  cnltivatiCM 
easy,  is  here  acquired.  Tho  proprietor  of  the  above 
arlicle,  whose  priority  of  claim  to  tho  invention  is  about 
lo  be  seoiirod  1^  letters  patent,  would  hereby  give  tio- 
tioe  to  the  public,  that  an  opportunity  will  soon  be  of- 
fered to  test  the  utility  and  convenience  of  this  maohino 
aa  speoiSed  above. 

For  a  full  uoderstaading  of  the  above  cut,  let  the 
wheel  be  □  ndersiood  as  acting  Nhe  the  wheel  of  a 
common  whoel-btfrrow,  and  causing,  by  means  of  the 
chord  the'Oylinder  to  revolve.  The  shafts  are  thereby 
pat  in  a  semi-opposite  motion,  causing  the  oiraular 
plates  of  iron  to  act  in  a  corresponding  motion ,  and  in.  a 
two  fold  manner  npon  the  soil.  In  this  manner  the  nn- 
difficullies  attending  other  implements  are 
,  and  much  labor  is  saved.  T.  J.  Tuthiu,. 
Elmira,  tT.  7.,  Dtc,  184T. 

Bones  for  Hannre. 

Dissolving  bones  in  sulphuric  aeid  has  been  latteriy 
practiced  in  England,  and  ia  considered  a  preferable 
mode  to  applying  thetn  in  a  broken  or  crushed  slate. 
Bui  Prof.  Wat,  in  a  late  lecture  on  the  growth  and 
culture  of  turneps,  states  that  he  prefere  muriatic  to 
sulphuric  aoid  for  several  reasons  j  though  he  thinks  wa 
may  combine  the  benefits  of  both  plans  by  the  use  of 
salt  in  addition  to  that  of  hones  or  sulphuric  aoid.  He 
directs — to  two  bushels  of  bone-dost,  covered  with  19 
or  20  gallons  of  water,  half  cwt.  of  common  sail  lo  be 
added.  When  the  salt  is  well  mixed  and  dissolved,  half 
owl.  of  the  oil  of  vitrei  (sulphuric  acid)  is  poured  npoa 
the  mixture.  In  these  circiunslances  muriatic  acid'ia 
produced  which  dissolves  the  bones.  This  compouDd,i« 
said  to  have  a  great  attraction  for  water,  and  will  be 
found  to  oollect  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  aixt 
keep  the  earth  inoiit,  evea  in  severe  droatb. 
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If OnCES  OF  IfCW  PITBI.ICATI01V9. 


fn  Ro6S :  HI  BtAtoiT,  Poetry,  Caltnre,  tod  Classification.  By 
8.  a  Paxmicc.  published  by  Wiley  t,  Ptitnain,  New. York. 
.Tbe  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
thjB  oel^Nrated  Commercial  Garden  at  Flushing.  In 
this  volume^  whioh  embraces  nearly  three  hundred  pa- 
g«B,  Urge  octavo,  Mr.  Pabsons  has  given  whatever 
is  koown  rolatiiig  to  the  origin,  history  and  uses  of  the 
rose,  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  preface,  he  in- 
Jorms  us-  thst  it  has  been  an  especial  object  ''  to  throw 
•nmnd  the  culture  of  the  rose,  a  halo  of  .pleasant 
thoogfata  and  maociatioBs/'  and  this  we  think  he'  has 
aminently  succeeded  in  doing.  He  has  given  the  fullest 
diractioon,  aoocmpanied  by  neat  illustrations,  in  regard 
to  the  prepagatioQ  of  the  rose,  and  its  general  manage- 
mfiBt,  treatment  of  its  diseases,  a  notice  of  its  medici- 
nal properties,  its  early  history,  and  its  poetry.  He 
has  givaa  mioute  descnptioBs  of  the  most  esteemed 
ies  and  varloties.     The  directions  for  culture  com- 


prise the  results  of  his  own  exj^riencej  whicb,  as  those 
who  h&Tc  seen  the  rich  and  extensive  collection  of  roses 
in  tha  garden  of  Messrs.  P.ab80W8  will  admit,  has  been 
highly  sncoessfttl.  l*he  work  is  executed  in  a  beautiful 
st^le,  and  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur 
in  rone  culture. 

TBASEUtcnoiia  or  thx  MAssACBuasTra  HosTicinLTinui.  Spcibtt- 
We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  work, 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  issued  regularly.  It  isexecu- 
$fid,  generally,  in  a  style  worthy  ti^  distinguished  soci- 
•Qr  from  which  it  emanates.  This  number  contains  a 
falnable  article  on  the  '^  Character,  History,  and  Cul- 
ture of  the  Pear,"  by  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  DEABBoaw,  and 
also  a  very  valuable  and  important  communication  on 
the  "  Superiority  of  native  varieties  of  Fruit,"  by  A. 
J.  DowKiNO,  Esq.  There  are  five  Chromcrfithed  plates,, 
vis:  the  two  new  Camellias  raised  by  M.  P.  Wildeb, 
£tq.,  the  President  of  the  Society — ^the  Van  Mons 
Laoa  Le  Glerc  Pear — the  Williams  Apple,  and  the 
Baldwin  Apple — all  of  them  aooompanied  with  full  de- 
•oariptinns  of  the  articles  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent. The  i^ate^  of  the  fruits,  however,  do  not  exhibit 
the  peculiar  cdiaracteristics  of  the  varieties  in  so  per- 
fect a  manner  as  could  be  wished ;  and  the  committee 
of  pnbUcation  say,  that  ^'  after  infinite  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment," they  *'  feel  satisfied  that  the  process  of 
Ghron&alithing,  in  its  present  state,  is  not  adapted  for 
a  work  of  the  character  which  it  is  determined  to  stamp 
en  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachnsetts  Horticulturid 
fleeiety^'  and  they  have,  therefore, ''  resolved  not  only 
that  the  plates  of  the  future  numbers  shall  appear  in  a 
vaiy  diflferent  style,  but  that,  if  possible,  those  of  the 
ftiBt  number  shall  be  reproduced  in  a  uniform  manner." 
The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  not  sur- 
by  anything  we  have  seen. 


Dommarw  Abmais  :  History  and  J)eacri|ition  of  the  Horse,  Mule, 
Caula,  Sheep,  flwme.  Poultry,  and  Fann>Doga ;  with  Directions 
Ibr  tlMir  Maaaffemant,  Breeding,  Croseing,  Rearing,  Feeding, 
•■d  Preparation  for  a  Profitable  Market:  AUO|  their  Diseases 
and  Bevedias,  together  with  fall  Directions  for  the  Management 
9i  the  Dairy.  By  R.  L.  Allsr.  Pablishad  by  C.  M.  Saztok, 
New-York. 

This  work,  with  some  important  additions,  consti- 
tutes a  small  part  of  the  "  Compend  of  American  Ag- 
ritaltnre,"  a  volimie  by  the  same  author.  It  will  he 
tdmad  a  convenient  ana  nsefill  manual.  Mr.  Allek  is 
m  lensible  and  intelligent  writer,  and  he  has  embodied 
•  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the  little 
mA  before  ua.    The  subject  matter  seems  generally 


to  have  been  derived  from  his  own  experience  and  oh' 
servation,  and  the  style  of  expression  is  plain  and  com- 
prehensive.    [See  advertisement.] 

DowKiKo's  New  Work. — ^Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam 
have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Dowking's 
"  Fruit9  and  Fndt  Trees  of  America,^  with  teveniy 
Platee  qf  colored  Fruits ^  forming  tbe  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable  volume  which  has  been  is- 
sued from  the  American  press  on  this  subject— price 
$16. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Review. — ^This  excellent  work 
b  hereafler  to  be  united  with  '^  Forbes'  British  & 
Foreign  Medical  Review" — the  title  of  the  combined 
work  to  be  *^  The  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Cbi- 
RURGicAL  Review." 

The  republication  of  the  Medico- Cfairurgical  Review, 
has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  conducted  by 
Messrs.  G.  R  &  S.  Wood,  of  New- York.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  work  has  always  been  of  the  highest  cha^. 
raoter,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  The 
publication  with  which  it  is  now  united,  has  also  been  of 
long  standing,  and  has  sustained  a  high  rank  with  the 
medical  faculty.  It  is  confidently  expected,  therefore, 
that  an  union  of  the  two  works,  aided  by  tbe  contribu- 
tors which  have  formerly  supported  them,  will  result  in 
the  production  of  the  best  medical  Joiu-nal  extant. 

We  are  informed  that  several  pages  of  *^  Addenda,** 
forming  a  ''Quarterly  Retrospect  of  American  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  will  be  attached  to  each  num- 
ber of  the  republished  work,  and  that  no  charge  will  be 
made  for  the  addition,  to  all  subscribers  who  pay  in  ad« 
vance. 

We  presume  the  new  work,  like  its  predeoessOT,  thft 
Medico- Chirurgioal  Review,  of  whioh  we  havQ  fre- 
quently spoken  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  wilH»e 
eminently  deserving  support,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it 
will  be  liberally  bestowed.  Published  Quarterly,  fay  G. 
R.  &  S.  Wood,  New- York — ^$5  per  annum  in  advance. 
[See  advertisement,  p.  39,  of  this  ntunber.] 

Graham's  American  Monthlt  Magazine. — ^Thia 
monthly  for  January  is  already  on  our  table,  ri^h  in  en- 
gravings and  matter.  It  has  three  beautiful  steel 
plates,  one  of  which'  is  a  portrait  of  Gen.Wni^  0.  But* 
ler,  of  Kentucky. — ^with  a  biographical  notice  by  F.  P. 
Blair,' Esq.  Among  the  otlier  contributors  t6  this  num- 
ber, which  contains  24  extra  pages,  are  Medsrs. Cooper, 
Fay,  Willis,  Simms,  Herbert,  Roe,  Paulding,  Chandler, 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Ward,  and  several  others 
well  known  to  (ame. 

Godet's  Lady's  Book  for  January,  with  its  beau- 
tiful embellishments,  and  24  pages  of  extra  matteri 
has  already  appeared.  The  engraved  title-page  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  number,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  illustrations.  Among  the  contributors  to  this 
number)  are  Mi's.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  £llett,  Mrs.  Hale, 
Miss  Leslie,  Grace  Greenwood,  Arthur  Taylor,  Weld, 
and  others.     [See  advertisement.] 

Farmer  and  Mechanic,  a  weekly  publication,  de- 
voted to  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Science  and  the  Arte. 
It  is  a  spirited  work,  and  furnishes  much  information 
on  the  subject,  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  mechanics  it 
furnishes  many  illustrations  of  new  machines,  notices 
new  inventions,  and  we  should  think  would  be  highly 
useful  to  persons  engaged  in  mechanical  employments. 
Its  terms  are  two  dollars  a  year,  t»  advance.  W.  H. 
Stasir,  editor  and  proprietor,  New- York. 
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AoMwen  to  Inquiries. 


Chtkese  Geese. — J.  C.  N.  A.,  Ridifield  Springs. 
Chinese  Geese  can  be  had  in  this  vicinity  at  $5  per 
pair.  We  cannot  tell  how  much  weight  in  feathers  a 
pair  will  produce  in  a  year.  They  are  not  largOj  bat 
the  feathers  are  thickly  set,  and  appear  to  be  finer  than 
those  of  common  geese.  They  readily  breed  with  any 
of  the  domestio  kinds. 

Carrots. — "  A  SfrBSCRtBCR/'  Frederick,  Md.  Car- 
rots are  usually  fed  raw  to  horses  and  cattle.  They 
are  sometimes  fed  to  hogs,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  as 
valuable  for  them  as  for  some  other  kinds  of  stock. 
Directions  in  regard  to  their  culture  may  be  found  in 
the  Cultivator,  vol.  2,  new  series,  page  154,  and  in 
vol.  3,  p.  159. 

pEA-NiTT,  (jircmhis  hypogma,)  or  Ground  Pea. — 
P.  N.  Norristown,  Pa.  This  article  is  considerably 
cultivated  in  some  of  our  southern  states  under  the 
name  of  pindars.  The  seed  is  planted  in  rows  five 
feet  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  as  early  in 
apring  as  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  soil  will 
admit.  They  are  dug  in  the  fall  before  hard  frost. 
The  tops  dried,  make  good  fodder  for  hordes  and  cat- 
tle. It  is  said  thai  the  poorest  land  in  Mississippi 
will  prodtice  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of  peanuts 
per  acre.  The  only  cultivation  needed  is  to  keep  the 
ground  clean. 

Preservation  of  Cabbages. — F.  G.  R.,  Shad- 
well,  Va.  In  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of  your  sec- 
tion, we  should  suppose  the  best  way  of  preserving 
cabbages  through  the  winter,  would  be  to  place  them 
in  long  piles  or  winrows,  and  cover  thetn  with  straw 
or  corn-stalks.  A  layer  of  earth  in  addition  may  be 
needed  in  the  coldest  weather.  They  are  easily  taken 
for  use  as  they  may  be  wanted,  bv  beginning  at  one 
end  and  continuing  to  take  them  till  the  pile  is  finished. 

OuANO. — ^P.  R.  B.,  Cattawissa,  Pa.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  guano  is  the  quantity  usually  recommended 
for  an  acre.  It  should  be  previouriy  mixed  with  about 
four  times  its  bulk  of  finely  pulverized  earth — sand  will 
be  most  convenient  for  the  purpose — and  it  may  be 
spread  broadcast  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  imme- 
diately before  putting  in  the  seed.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  gardens  in  a  liquid  state.  Four  pounds  of 
gtiano  are  put  to  twelve  gallons  of  wat6r,  and  aker  it 
has  stood  twenty-fiDtnr  hours,  it  is  applied^  to  the  ground 
by  a  wateriitg  apparatus. 

CoNVERTtNO   C0RN-8tA£Ktf  INTO   MaNTTRE. — ^P.   H. 

A.,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  The  bedt  way  of  "  convert- 
ing dry  corn-stalks  into  manure,  speedily j"  with  which 
vre  are  acquainted,  is  to  pass  them  first  through  a 
strong  cutting  machine,  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  place  them  in  a  heap  with  manure,  or 
mtick,  and  saturate  it  with  urine.  The  urine  may  be 
saved  by  conveying  it  from  the  stalls  where  the  ara- 
mals  are  kept,  to  tankar,  or  temporary  hollows,  from 
whieh  it  may  readHy  be  taken  to  the  heap.  Fermenta- 
tion will  take  place  in  a  short  time. 


Meir-lTark  §tate  Ag«  Society. 


Price  of  Wood  in  Paris. — An  American  in  Paris 
says,  thai  so  high  is  .the  price  of  wood  in  Paris,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  forests  having  been  mostly  consumed, 
and  the  high  duty  on  English  coal,  that  it  is  usually 
sold  by  the  pound — and  that  the  dealers  keep  it  locked 
tip  in-doors, ''  lest  while  the  wood*  merchant  was  look- 
ing one  way,  some  aoonndrel  might  fill  his  poekets,  and 
be  off!"  ^  ir-        > 

Prices  of  Grapes. — ^P.  Barry  says  that  the  common 
market  price  of  tbe  best  ezotio  grapes,  raised  in  hoases 
at  Boston,  is  75  cents  to  $1  per  lb. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on 
the  3d  Wednesday  ( 19th)  of  January  at  the  CapiioL 
On  Wednesday  evening  an  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  Norton  of  Yale  College.  On  Thursday  * 
evening,  an  address  by  the  President,  George  Vail, 
Esq.  The  reports  of  Committees  and  awards  of  pre- 
miums will  be  made  on  Thursday  morning  at  the  aigri-  - 
cultural  rooms.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

committees  appointed  for  winter  meeting. 

9lh  Their  attendance  is  desired  as  earty  as  Ttws- 
day  morning  the  18th  of  January. 

Management  of  Farms.-^.  Stanton  -Gould,  Oolvm* 
bia,  and  A.  Van  Bergen,  Greene. 

Stall  feeding  Cattle,  and  fattening  ieUh  IniUm  Cam. 
— S.  Howard,  Albany,  and  Henry  Wager,  Oneida. 

Draining   and    Top  Dreeeing, — ^J.  P.   Beekmai*) 
Columbia,  and  A.  Ayrault,  Livingston. 

DeHgnefor  Farm  Buildinge. — Wm.  Buel,  Monreo; 
B.  N.  Huntington,  Oneida,  and  J.  McB.  Mclntyfe. 

Cheese  Dairies. — B.  P.  Johnson,  Oneida,  and  llds. 
Burch,  Herkimer.  ' 

Butter  DatriM.-^R.    Denniston,  Orsiigo,    and  t^* 
Carey,  Albany. 

Wkeat  and  Indian  Com.— Oeorge  Geddes,  Oasar 
daga,  and  L.  C.  Ball,  Rensselaer. 

Barley f  Rye^  Oats,  Peas,  and  Beans, — ^E.  Comstoekv 
Oneida,  and  W.  P.  Coons,  Rensselaer. 

Peiaitoui  Ruta  Bagas,  ^c. — E,  P.  Prentice,  Albanyy  • 
and  Martin  Sprin^r,  Rensselaer. 

Com  Fodder,  Hay^  Hops,  IfC. — Benj.  Enos,  Madi-»  . 
son,  and  Seth  Hastings,  Rensselaer. 

Experiments,  Soiling,  and  Manures. — Prof.  £.  "Eta^ 
mons,  Albany,  and  Joseph  Daniels,  Saratoga. 

Management  of  Sheep. — M.  Y«  Tilden,  Columbia, 
J.  McDonald^  Washington. 

FruU.^h.  F.  Allen,  Sam'l  Young,  H.  Wendell,  A. 
J.  Downing,  and  J.  W.  Bissell. 


Live  Stock  nr  Vermont.— •Vermont  will  probably 
always  be  a  stock  and  wool-growing  states  Her  hills 
and  vales,  and  the  thousand  cO<^  and  refreshing  riviK 
lets  that  empty  themselves  from  the  oae  to  tbe  other, 
has  destined  it  for  a  grasing  eonntry.  In  1840,  ska 
had  more  horses  and  mere  neat  oattle  than  any  of  the 
New-England  States^  her  namber  of  shesp  was  neariy 
eqnal  to  the  whole  of  those  states  combined.  She  ont 
more  hay  and  predoced  more  oats  than  either.  The 
value  of  her  dairy  products  was  but  a.  trifle  below  that 
of  Massachusetts,  and  it  would  have  exceeded  that 
even,  were  it  not  on  aooount  of  onr  distance  from  mar* 
ket.  She  stands  next  to  the  great  state  of  New- York 
in  her  quantity  of  wool,  and  her  quantity  to  each  indi- 
vidual is  about  double  that  of  the  last  mentionod  state. 
— Richardson's  Address. 

Epfects  of  Famine. — The  village  of  South  Rees, 
in  the  west  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  says  the  Sonth* 
em  Reporter,  contained  in  tH(»  early  part  of  the  year 
62  hoases,  and  320  inhabitants.  It  now  has  but  50  in* 
habitants,  and  8  small  hovels  remaining,  the  rest  of 
the  houses  having  been  broken  up  to  furnish  coffins  for 
the  dead  and  fuel  for  the  living. 

Potato  Crop  ur  Irbi^nd. — It  is  estimated  that, 
until  the  present  year,  the  potato  srop  -in  Ireland  haa 
occupied  two'ndillion  acres — the  present  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  one-fourth  the  usual  quantity  has  been 
planted,  the  remaining  three-fourths  having  been  plant* 
ed  with  other  crops,  or  remaining  uncultivated. 

To  SAVE  Horses  from  Fire. — The  difficulty  of  get« 
ting  horses  from  burning  stables  is  well  known,  to  re- 
medy which,  blind-fold  them  perfeotly,  and  by  gentte 
usage  they  may  easily  be  led  out. 
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ComtumcATtoits  bave  been  received  eiace  oar  last, 
fiom  A  ViDadreMer,  J.  C.  N.  A.,  P.  N.,  R.  W.,  F. 
Hcdbrook,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  H.,  A  Horticulturist,  B., 
Che^p  Comfort,  Evastos  W.  Eflswortb,  8.  W.  Jewett, 
T.  J.  TMhill,  H.  A.  Parsons,  J.,  N.  B.  V.,  A  Manual 
I«aborar,  David  Thomaa,  X.,  8.  Atberton,  W.  R.  Peck, 
J.  6.  C. 

BoozB,  PAimiLSTs,  Itc,  bave  been  received  since  our 
,  aa  foUowvr-wtf<fcfreM  of  Ira  8,  Hiichcoeftj  Esq,y 
Prevdaat  of  the  Oneida  Ag.  8ociety,  tngether  with  the 
JUparta  of  C9mtnittee6,  bo.,  of  tbe  fiooiety,  from  Ja8. 
Rsaa,  B«o.  Sacretaiy.-'^^^OYiffe^o  Beurri  Pears  y  from 
J.  F.  AUcBy  Esq.,  Oswego.**^ 7Ae  fiote,  its  History, 
Poetry y  Cohufe  and  Ckssifioation,  by  S.  B.  Pabsons, 
from  the  pobliehersi  Wiley  &  Putnam,  NewYork.***-^ 
Caimlogtu  qfNeuf  Works,  published  by  Wiley  &  Put- 
Bam,  Nev-Yerk.-— — HorNctt/Ztini/  Report  of  the 
Amaaean  Inalkiite  for  1847,  by  Thouas  JBuDOMAif. 
Mr.  PmytonU  Mdren  before  the  Essex  (Mass.)  Ag. 
iBociaty»«-— rrMfMOctton*  ^f  the  Man,  Hart.  SoeUty, 
ffe.  I.«»— -.tf^rett  qf  B.  P.  Johnson,  before  Greene 
«o«  Ag.  Sooiety,  with  aooeunt  of  Fair,  &c.'--'*Jlfom- 
img  Star  for  the  New  Jenaalem  Church)  containing  the 
Easeniiak  of  all  the  Scriptures  or  Word ;  being  thus  a 
Goide  for  Man  in  all  his  Duty  to  himself,  his  fellow  man 
midnali^bar.  By  Jajkb8  Crnkmrna.  Ott.  Beltlimire: 
fiherwQod  k.  Co.-— ->it€^oH  on  Farms,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Talbot  Co.  (Md.,)  A^,  8ooiety.--i^i>o- 
wustic  Animals:  their  History,  Description,  Manage- 
nest  and  Diseases.  By  R.  L.  Alijsic.  New- York i  C. 
M.  Saxton.— —  Coto/ogicf  qf  Astoria  Nursery,  by  L. 
pRETosT.— /n/roc2tt£lory  Lecture  on  the  relations  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Vital  Force,  by  D.  P.  Garonkb,  M. 
D.,  Prof,  of  Cheraiati^,  kc.,  in  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Medicine. 

Nbw  IixiwrBATioK»-^The  porti^t  and  memoir  of- 
Judge  BtiXL,  given- in  oar  preeent  number,  we  design 
•a  -the  eommenoement  of  a  series  af  similar  iUastrations- 
and  artiolea.  Many  indivtduajs  have  been  distinguished 
for  the  exertions  they  have  made  in  the  impt ovement  of 
the  efirienlitara  of  tke  oonntry )  and  we  betieve  that  a 
proper  record  and  SKhibitioii  of  these  examples,  eannot 
fail  to  exert  a  aalntary  influence  on  society.  We  have, 
therefore  adopted  means  for  procuring  materials  whieb 
vill  enable  us  to  furnish  portraits  and  biographical 
aketebes  of  several  gentlemen,  which  we  think  will  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  aa  well  as  value  of  our  columns, 
and  will,  we  have  no  doubt)  be  duly  estimated  by  oqr 
lesders. 

69*  An  .article  on  MAsaAcmrssTTS  Fabmino,  which 
was  prepared  for  this  number,  is  unavoidable  deferred 
to  ear  next« 

8^  Will  seme  of -onr-readerB  inform  ns  whether  tbe 
JiLAox*Bxamx  is  eoltivatedt-^stating  iho  mode  of  calti- 
vation,  and  tke  •oecees  in  tiie  production  of  fruit. 

EnxATim.^ln  "  Notes  of  a  Traifdler  in  England 
mtd  Wales,**  in  our  December  number  ^  for  '*  Oons 
Head,'*  read  OnMsHsAi>. 

Sajcplxs  or  Wool.— We  have  received  from  JaMxs 
M.  Trimblx,  ^Ml'i  of  Hillsborough^  Ohio,  some  sam- 
ples of  wool  from  his  flock  of  sheep.  The  samples  are 
Hot  of  uniform  quality,  but  some  of  them  are  nearly 
equal  in  fineness  to  the  best  Saxon  in  the  country. 

Labok  Hoo. — ^Mr.  JxNmiios,  provision  dealer  of 
tibi^  city^  purchased  a  full  blood  Berkshire  hog,  two 
jeats  oii,  which  weighed,  dressed,  720  lbs.,  from  Mr. 
BAmna.,  Shaw,  of  Berlin,  in  this  oonnty. 


• 

FiOTE  Cattm.-*  A  pair  of  extraordinary  oxen,  raised 
by  Allen  Atxault,  Esq.,  of  Geneeeo,  passed  through 
this  city  on  their  way  to  Boston  in  November  last« 
They  tarried  here  a  few  days,  and  we  had  an  opportu-' 
nity  of  seeing  them.  They  are  twins,  nearly  full' 
blood  Dorhams,  and  though  but  six  years  old,  were 
geatly  superior  in  sixe  and  fatness  to  any  cattle  we 
have  before  seen.  In  symmetry  and  **  quality,"  (aa 
the  English  butchers  say,)  they  were  also  remarkably 
fine }  one  of  theil  in  particular,  the  darkest  colored 
one,  we  think  decidedly  the  best  ox  we  ever  saw-^ie 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  high«prioed  meat,  compared 
with  the  inferior  portions  ano  oiial,  than  any  other  ani« 
mal  of  his  species  that  we  have  met  with.  We  in*" 
tended  to  have  had  the  dimensiona  of  this  ox  taken  ao' 
curately,  that  they  might  have  been  compared  with  the 
celebrated  *^  ^glishDorbam  ox,"  bred  by  Chas.  Col- 
lino,  but  he  left  here  before  we  had  an  opportunity.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  our  best  judges,  several  of  whom  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  best  cattle  in  Great  Britain, 
that  these  oxen  would  compare  favorably  with  any  of 
the  prize  animals  in  that  country.  We  did  not  leiMro 
the  exeot  live  weight  of  these  cattle.  When  they  are 
slaughtered,  we  would  thank  some  one  to  forward  us 
an  accurate  aocoont  of  their  weight. 

FtrxL.-^If  the  farmer  has  not  alrea^  obtained  m 
year's  supply  of  wood,  he  should  endeavor  to  procure 
it  before  the  snow  gets  deep.  Wood  can  be  cut  to 
the  best  advantage  when  the  ground  is  bare,  or  only 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  snow.  The  trees  can 
then  be  cut  low,  the  limbs  readily  trimmed  up,  and  all 
the  wood  saved.  It  should  be  piled  in  the  woods  till 
it  is  convenient  to  convey  it  to  the  house  or  to  market. 
The  most  convenient  mode  of  carrying  is  by  sleds,  and 
the  first  favorable  snow  should  be  taken  for  this  purpose. 
Before  the  first  of  April  it  should  be  sawed,  (not  out 
up  with  an  axe,)  and  every  stick  that  is  more  than  t^o 
inches  through,  should  be  split,  and  it  should  be  placed 
under  cover  to  season.  Wood  thus  nmnaged  is  much 
better  than  that  which  remains  in  the  woods  till  the 
bark  rots  off*,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  be  eiyoyed  by  it. 

SftBOLiNG  ArvLX.-»»Mr.  C.  JC.  Boaxbman,  of  Canoi 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  has  left  us  a  specimen  of  an 
apple  said  to  ha,ve  been  raised  from  seed  in  his  neigh* 
borhood.  We  think  it  highly  deserving  of  notice.  It 
is  of  rather  large  size,  and  in  color  resembles  (he 
Maiden^s  Blush.  Its  flavor  is  good«  Ripens  from  No* 
vember  to  January. 

9#>Mr.  PxTxa  Van  Nxss,  has  left  us  two  samplea 
of  apples,  the  names  of  which  he  wishes  to  learn.  One 
of  them  is  vn  excellent  kind,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Fall  Pippin,  but  a  much  later  keeper.  We  will  en« 
deavor  to  asoertain  its  name.  We  have  also  received 
from  Rodman  Sisson,  Esq.,  of  Abington,  8usquehan« 
nah  Co.,  Pa.,  some  very  handsome  specimens  of  tho 
Greening,  B^eflower,  Jillefiower,  and  one  or  two  va- 
rieties unknown  to  us. 

^(^Wx  are  informed  that  the  horse  Giffbrd  Morgan, 
lately  owned  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wisb,  has  been  sold  to  ■ 
company,  the  members  of  which  reside  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire, 'for  two  thousand  dollars.  He  was 
placed  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  his  for* 
mer  owner,  Mr.  Wixr,  retaining  one  share.  We  learn 
that  this  company,  or  some  of  the  members  of  it,  own 
several  mares  of  the  highest  existing  Morgan  blood, 
which  have  been  bred,  and  are  in  future  to  be  bred,  to 
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the  above  horse.  This  arrangement,  with  other  efibrts 
which  are  being  made,  will  ensure  the  perpetuation  of 
this  valuable  stock,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  beyond  recovery  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
old  horse,  though  coming  ttochand-twenty ^  is  still  vigo- 
rous, and  capable,  with  good  usage,  of  much  service. 

The  "  Phockix  Stock"  or  Cattle. — In  our  notes 
on  Massachusetts  farminir,  we  had  occasion  to  mention 
some  cattle  called  the  ^'  Phanix  Stock."  We  saw  some 
of  this  stock  on  the  farms  of  B.  B.  Belcher,  ^ring- 
field,  Pliny  Chapin,  and  Chester  W.  Chapin,  of 
Chickopce,  and  in  other  places.  The  resemblance 
among  them  is  very  striking — not  only  the  half-bloods, 
but  those  of  a  quarter-blood,  and  even  less,  exhibit* 
ing  the  family  traits  so  plainly  thaff  t  was  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  animals  in  the  herds.  Their 
leading  points  are  a  lean  head,  wit^  horns  of  medium 
length;  prominent  eye,-  long'neok,  rather  small  at  the 
junction  of  the  head;  a  straight  back;  moderately 
round  body ;  deep  hind  quarters ;  clean,  flat  legs ;  color 
generally  yellowish  dun,  with  brindled  streaks.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  good  handlers,  and  they  are  generally 
excellent  for  the  dairy. 

On  inquiring  the  origin  of  this  stock,  we  were  told 
that  it  was  derived  from  a  bull  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Phosnix,  late  of  Chickopee,  (now  of  New  Haven,) 
in  1835  or  '36.  Mr.  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley,  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
his  blood.  Mr.  L.  found  that  he  came  from  a  cow 
owned  by  Judge  Ingeaham,  of  New- York.  She  was 
imported,  and  was  called  a  '^  Durham  cow."  The  bull 
was  dropped  on  the  passage  from  England,  or  soon  af- 
ter the  cow  arrived  in  this  country.  This  was  all 
which  could  be  told  of  the  bull's  pedigree.  He  was 
spotted,  white  1^ with  large  patches  of  brindled-yellow. 
He  was  small  and  poor  when  brought  to  Massachusetts, 
but  after  a  year  or  two  grew  well,  and  became  a  medi- 
mned-sized  animal.  It  has  been  conjectured,  from  the 
color  and  quality  of  the  stock,  that  he  was  a  mixture 
of  Short  Horn  and  Alderney  blood. 

At  the  Hartford  show  we  saw  a  superior  cow,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Charlton,  of  East  Windsor, 
which  we  were  told  was  of  this  stock.  Mr.  C.  stated 
that  28  lbs.,  1  oz.  of  butter  were  produced  from  her 
milk  in  two  weeks,  in  June,  1847,  and  that  from  the 
12th  to  the  22d  of  June,  the  weight  of  her  milk  ave- 
raged 57  lbs.  per  day-^her  keeping  grass  only. 

We  suggest  that  eflbrts  be  made  to  preserve  this 
stock.  Let  the  best  of  the  cows  be  put  to  bulls  which 
will  be  likely  to  preserve  in  their  progeny  the  valuable 
qualities  for  which  the  family  is  distinguished. 

Adtjlterated  Wikes. — A  correspondent  in  Dutch- 
ess county  says  :«~^'  The  article  on  wines  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Cultivator,  reminds  me  of  a  fact  that 
came  to  my  knowledge  in  Paris.  A  physician  attend- 
ing lectures  in  Paris,  told  me  that  he  analysed  a  bottle 
of  the  lowest  priced  wine  there,  (Paris) — the  Vin  Or- 
dinarie  of  laborer t,  SfC.y  and  found  that  it  contained  a 
quantity  of  the  Sugar  of  Lead," 

Sales  or  Stock.^-Wc  noticed  last  month  some  fine 
cattle  and  sheep  from  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Buf- 
falo, destined  for  £.  K.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Mississippi. 
There  was  a  yearling  Durham  bull,  and  two  Devon 
heifer8*-the  latter  two  years  old.  The  sheep  were  a 
pair  each  of  Cotswolds  and  South  Downs.  Having 
been  several  days  on  their  journey  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  they  did  not,  of  course,  appear  to  that 
advantage  they  would  have  done  in  their  own  stables  or 
yards ;  but  should  they  succeed  in  reaching  their  desti- 
nation without  material  injury,  we  presume,  firom  their 
good  points,  they  will  prove  creditable  to  their  breeder, 
and  to  the  breeds  to  which  they  belong. 

C.  N.  Beubnt^  Esq.,  of  this  city,  hu  lately  disposed 


of  some  stock  to  Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon,  of  Kennebunk, 
Port,  Maine.  The  stock  consisted  of  a  btll  calf  and  a 
yearling  heifer,  a  cross  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Durham. 
They  were  very  pretty  animals,  and  we  presume  will 
make  good  dairy  stock. 

Cultivation  of  Onions. — ^Mr.  H.W.  8.  Clevelako, 
of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  requests  that  some  of  our  East- 
ern correbpondents  would  give,  through  the  Cultivator, 
an  account  of  their  mode  of  raising  onions  as  a  field 
crop.  He  wishes  to  know  ''  what  kind  of  soil  is  best, 
how  it  is  prepared,  what  is  the  after-culture,  and  the 
best  time  and  mode  of  harvesting  and  preparing  for 
market,  and  what  is  considered  a  fair  yield  per  acre?" 
He  asks,  also,  whether  a  natural  growth  of  wild  garlia 
is  any  evidence  that  the  soil  is  fitted  for  onions?  We 
presume  many  of  our  subscribers  could  reply  to  these 
queries,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Exhibition  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  As- 
sociation OF  Upper  Canada.— This  Society  held  a 
splendid  exhibition  at  Hamilton,  on  the  7th  of  October 
last.  The  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  but  there 
was  notw^ithstanding  a  vast  crowd  of  people  in  attend- 
ance, ancUthe  display  of  stock,  implements,  fruits,  Sec., 
appears  to  have  been  very  extensive.  We  rejoice  at 
the  improvement  which  is  evidently  going  on  in  the  ag- 
riculture of  the  Canadas.  The  government  and  lead- 
ing individuals  seem  to  be  warmly  engaged  in  the  cause. 
We  are  informed  that  there  are  already  in  Western  or 
Upper  Canada,  upwards  of  one  hundred  agricultural 
societies,  and  with  these  means,  and  the  fertile  soil  and 
ready  markets  which  the  farmers  of  that  section  possess, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  shortly  become  emi- 
nently prosperous. 

Preventing  the  Potato  Rot. — An  intel]i(;ent  far- 
mcr  on  a  small  scale,  has  tried  a  remedy  for  several 
years,  which,  though  not  new,  has  been  attended  with 
such  uniform  success,  as  to  deserve  mentioning.  He 
cultivates  the  Mercer,  a  variety  well  known  to  bo  nnn- 
sually  liable  to  the  rot.  The  crop  is  planted  very  early ^ 
almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  in  spring,  so  that 
the  potatoes  areTuUy  matured  by  the  end  of  summer. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  month  (Aug.)  the  po- 
tatoes are  dug,  and  immediately  boused  in  as  dry  and 
cool  a  place  as  possible.  By  this  means  he  has  never 
lost  a  bushel,  although  his  neighbors,  who  live  close  at 
hand  on  either  side,  and  who  plant  and  harvest  their 
crops  later,  have  suffered  abundantly. 

The  Apple  Crop. — The  inequality  of  the  apple  crop 
in  different  regions  the  past  season,  is  remarkable.  In 
central  Ohio,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the 
seaboard,  this  fruit  has  been  more  or  less  cut  oflT^ 
while  in  a  large  part  of  western  New- York,  it  has  not 
been  so  great  for  several  years.  A  correspondent  oa 
Long  Island  states  that  in  an  orchard  of  twelve  acres, 
he  did  not  obtain  half  a  bushel.  Another  correspond- 
ent in  East  Greenwich,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  singular  circumstances  attending  its  destruction  in 
that  part  of  Rhode  Island: — **  We  had  the  most  mea- 
gre prospect  of  apples  I  have  known  for  years,  and  the 
Rose  bugs  in  myriads  attacked  the  scattering  fruite 
while  not  larger  than  a  nut,  and  from  ten  to  twenW 
might  be  seen  upon  a  single  fruit.  Nothing  equal  to 
it  was  ever  seen  in  this  region ;  the  destruction  is  long 
on  the  seaboard ;  and  fortunately  a  west  wind  blew 
them  into  the  sea  in  such  quantities,  that  they  literally 
formed  a  winrow  on  shore  for  miles,  and  a  wagon  load 
might  have  been  collected  in  a  short  time  on  some 
parts,  as  I  have  been  informed  repeatedly.'' 

Science  and  Practice  in  Farming. — B.  P.  JoRir- 
SON,  Esq.,  in  his  address  before  the  Greene  County 
Agricultural  Society,  makes  the  following  just  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  combining  science  aiKl  practice  la 
agriculture:—'' The  ma&who  ia  his  study  theorisee 
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ftboQt  fanning,  and  never  has  had  his  theories  tested  in 
the  field,  is  not  the  man  we  need,  fiat  where  praotice 
and  theory  are  combined  and  carried  oat  by  the  prac- 
tical farmer  on  his  farm,  we  cannot  fail  eventually  to 
reoeire  great  advantages.  I  would  urge,  therefore^ 
upon  farmers,  to  give  the  results  of  their  labors  througn 
the  agricultural  press,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  dis- 
semination of  facts  which  will  benefit  others,  and  may 
lead  to  the  most  auspicious  results.'' 

Keasubino  Hat. — ^The  Mass.  Ploughman  says  that 
.600  cubic  feet  of  hay  are  usually  sold  for  a  ton,  if  well 
paoked-— equal  to  a  mass  ten  feet  square  and  six  feet 
high.  But  in  deep  bays,  500,  and  even  400  in  some 
extreme  oases,  will  make  a  ton.  A  farmer  who  has  a 
hay  20  by  30  feet,  and  15  feet  high,  may  therefore 
reckon  upon  having  about  15  tons  of  hay ;  the  amount 
will  of  course  vary  with  the  kind  of  hay.  A  little 
measuring  and  subsequent  weighing  would  soon  enable 
any  fanner  to  determine  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
quantity  of  hay  he  may  have  on  hand,  and  make  his 
ealcolatioiis  accordingly. 

Whkat  or  NoaTHEBN  Enoland. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Genesse  Fanner,  now  in  England,  says  that 
the  soil  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  superior  to  that  of  Monroe  county,  N.  T., 
yet  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  a  very  common 
yield,  glien  forty,  and  sometimes  fifty.  Although  this 
fine  product  is  largely  attributable  to  good  farming,  he 
thinks  it  is  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the 
climate  favoring  more  perfectly  the  ripening  and  filling 
of  the  heads. 

Whsat  axd  Chess. — ^Wm.  Powers,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  gives  the  following  experiment  in  the  Ohio  Culti- 
vator:— ^He  was  about  sowing  his  wheat,  believing  it 
to  be  perftetly  clean  ;  but,  on  being  advised,  concluded 
to  brine  and  lime  it  &rst.  When  the  brine  was  poured 
on,  to  his  surprise  he  found  chess  floating  thickly  on  the 
surface,  and  on  being  skimmed  off,  about  a  pint  and  a 
half  were  obtained  from  each  bushel  of  seed.  This 
would  thoroughly  seed  any  ground ;  but  if  the  wheat 
grew  well,  the  chess  would  be  kept  small  and  hidden  3 
where  winter  killed,  it  would  spring  up,  spread  out,  and 
occupy  the  whole  ground,  and  be  attributed  by  super- 
ficial observers,  to  the  change  of  the  killed  wheat  to 
chess.  The  wheat,  however,  was  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  brining,  so  that  where  it  was  winter  killed  and  fly- 
eaten,  no  chess  appeared. 

laaioATioN  IK  China. — In  cultivating  rice,  the 
sloping  land  is  formed  into  terraces,  and  a  stream  is 
conducted  upon  the  upper  terrace,  and  from  that  to  each 
sacoessive  one  below,  thus  flooding  the  whole  surface 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  or  sufficient  for  the  rice. 
As  soon  aa  the  crop  assumes  a  ripening  hue,  the  water 
is  readily  turned  off  from  any  of  the  terraces. 

WiwrtM  Fbedino  Cattle. — Wm.  Wallis,  an  intel- 
ligent correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  states  a 
great  improvement  in  the  winter   feeding  of  cattle, 
which  consists  in  wanning  the  food  by  fermentation. 
,,  This  is  effiwted  in  large  wooden  boxes  or  vats,  holding 
^  about  a  hundred  bushels  each.    Sliced  roots,  chaff,  cut 
.  straw  and  hay,  &c.,  moistened  vrith  water,  are  jammed, 
and  covered  tighl.    In  three  days  they  are  fed  out, 
three  times  a  day.     Three  boxes  ke^p  up  a  regular 
sncceaeion  of  this  heated  food.     Cattle  are  fond  of  it, 
and  thrive  finely. 

Febtiutt  of  Subsoil. — ^It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  subsoil  contains  very  enriching  ingredients,  and  be- 
comes of  great  value  when  brought  to  the  surface.  H. 
N.  Gillett,  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  states  that  on  the 
.  farm  of  James  Kelly,  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  land  ob- 
taiaed  in  digging  a  well,  was  planted  with  com,  and 
gave  an  extraordinary  pitiduot,  some  of  the  ears  being 
liBtily-fi0O  indktt  in  length.    EbLperiments  on  a  fOMll 


scale,  by  trench-plowing,  are  easily  tried  on  every  farm ; 
and  in  many  cases  they  would  lead  to  highly  important 
and  valuable  results. 

Draught  in  Plowing. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Farmer's  Cabinet,  very  justly  observes  that  farmers  of- 
ten commit  a  great  error,  in  shortening  the  draught  too 
much  under  the  supposition  that  they  lighten  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  team.  They  may  do  so,  with  a  cart  or 
sled,  the  load  being  in  part  transferred  to  the  horse's 
backs.  But  in  plowing,  ''  the  plow  must  b^  eet  so  as 
to  swinif  without  any  tendency  to  rise  or  sink ;"  tbis 
important  object  being  attained,  the  length  of  chain  is 
immaterial. 

Apples  to  China. — R.  L.  Pell,  of  Ulster,  has 
shipped  a  hundred  barrels  of  Newtown  pippins  to  China; 
the  first  shipment  of  apples  made  to  that  country. 

Green  and  dry  Fodder. — Boussingault  has  come 
to  the  conclusion,  from  actual  and  carefully  conducted 
experiments  in  feeding  cattle,  that  a  given  quantity  of 
fodder,  whether  green  or  dry,  contains  the  same  amount 
of  nutriment;  that  is,  an  acre  of  hay  will  go  as  far  in 
feeding,  if  fed  dry,  as  it  would  if  fed  immediately  after 
cutting. 

Paring  Apples. — ^The  N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic 
says  that  an  improved  machine  for  paring  apples  has 
been  patented  by  Bullock  and  Benson  of  New-York^ 
which  will  '*  perfectly  take  off  the  skin  of  an  apple, 
in  the  neatest  manner,  in  about  one  second,  and  con- 
tinue to  work  at  this  rate  as  fast  as  the  apples  can  bo 
taken  off  and  put  on.  It  is  quite  simple  in  construe- 
tion.     The  price  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars.'' 
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PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

New-York.  Dec.  22, 1847. 
FLOUR— Genesee  per  bbl-  S0.31ia96.5O— Ohio  and  Michigaa 
96.12^086.25— Buckwheat  floar,  t2per  lOOIba. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  We«iem.  per  bo.,  81 -40— Corn,  northern,  TU 
74c.— Rye,  87c.— Oate,  40fl50c.— Barley  80c. 

BUTTER— Orange  County,  per  lb.,  19a21c.— Western,  dairy, 
Hal  6  cents. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  (Ib7c. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  fd-SOafS.  75.— Prime  ffiafS.SO.    ' 
PORK— Mes»,  per  bbl.,  812— Prime,  $8. 
HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb., 
LARD— Per  lb.  8a8Jc. 
HEMP'— Riusia  clean,  per  ton,  8230. 
HOPS— Firtt  iort,  per  lb.,  tktSc. 

COTTON— New  Orleans  and   Alabama,  per  lb.»  6ia83c.p-Up- 
land  and  Florida,  d^oS^c. 
WOOL— (Boston  prices,)  Dec.  98. 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb iStiSO    cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, 40a4^    ** 

three-fourths  blood  fleeces, 95a3»    *< 

halfMood  do     aaoSS    ** 

one-fourth  blood  and  common, 28s30    ** 

Livk-Stock  Market— Brighton,  Mats.,  Dec  20. 
At  market,  560  Beef  Cattle,  100  uteres,  81  yokes  oC  Working 
Oxen,  9s>  CowB  and  Calves,  9,800  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and  60O 
Swine. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  nnmber  of  Cattle,  prices  advanced 
a  trifle  from  our  last  quotations. 

'  Prices— Beef  Cattle:  Wo  quote  extra  86.75;  first  quality  ffla 
6.50;  second  quality  85. SSoS. 75;  third  quality  84a4. 76. 
Sheep  and  Ijarabs:  Sales  oC  lots  at  from  81*38  to  2.96. 
Swine:  Lots  to  peddle  at  4^  for  Sows,  and  6  3-8  for  Barrow^  at 
retail  5)a7c. 

THE  LADY'S  DOLLAR  NEWSPAPER, 

CONTAINING  articles  from  the  best  writers  of  England  and 
America,  and  translations  from  other  languages.   Also,  all  ths 
JBnglisli  Annaals  £niira» 
which  cost  in  this  city  from  85  to  810  each.    An  Annual  wi0  be 
published  in  one  number,  which  will  cost  about  four  cents  to  ths 
subscribers  of  the  liSdy's  Dollar  Newspaper. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  paper  will  contain  Tales,  Poetry, 
Essays,  Feminine  Aocomplishmeuts,  XJseAil  Receipts  for  the  Toilet, 
(from  a  work  which  has  been  imported  expressly,)  Fashions.  Health, 
Fancy  Work,  Housekeeping,  Domestic  aiod  Faoey  Cookery,  firon 
Soyer's  great  book,  just  published. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  subscribers  to  this  work  wUI  receive  twice 
a  week  for  one  dollar,  that  which  in  any  other  shape  would  cost 
them  from  83  to  89> 

TERMa 
Single  copy  one  year  in  advance,  81 ;  a>z  copies,  86 ;  thirteea 
copies.  810. 

A  copy  of  eidier  work  sent  as  a  specimen  ^tis  to  any  peraoD 
who  will  pay  tha  postage  on  the  letter  requestmg  it.    Address 

L  A.  GODEY, 
Jan.  1-^  113  Chertael-it.,  Phfladelphis. 
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YALUABLE  BOOKS 

For  iole  at  tke  Offitt  cf  tht  CultUMdor. 

FRUITS  AKD  Fbt^it  Trebb  of  Amsrica^^-ilkutrated 

edition,  with  Seventy  colored  Plate*  of  Fruii*^priee  •lA.'^Aiao, 

tfie  cheep  edition  of  the  eetne  work— >price  91 .50. 

The  FRtfiT  CCLTtTRiBT,  by  J.  J.  Thofnas^-price  5(f 
eems. 

The  HonTictrtTtTKiBT,  Vol.  I,  by  A.  J.  Downing--* 
liound  iu  tnulin,  •3.50~-eiitehed,  in  French  •tjle,  to  send  by  mail, 
•3.00. 

Thi  CttLTiVAtoR)  first  series^  10  yoIb.  qtiarto— 
•tiched,  98.00.  Second  series,  4  vols.  octaTo— bound  91.35  per 
tol.'^stitched,  91  per  vol. 

American SHEPRltBD)  by  L.A.  Morrell*-pr{oe  $1.25. 
The  American  Veterinarian ,  by  S.  W.  Cole— 

tnrice  fiO  cents. 

DoMEsx/ic  Antmalb,  by  R.  L.  Allen*— prioe  76  oents. 

Transactions  of  the  N*  Y.  State  Ag.  Society*^ 
price  91  per  vol. 
Ambrk^ak  AoRicTTjLTURE,  by  R«  L.  Allen— price  $1. 

Prof.  JoHNBTON^s  Lectures  on  Agriooltoral  Chem- 
totry-91.85. 

Landscape  Gardenino,  by  A.  J.  Downing— price 
93<5U.    Cottage  Residences  by  the  same  aQthor^~98. 

Hints  TO  Yottno  ARcHrrBCTs,by  Wight  wick,  with 

additions  by  A.  J.  Downing— price  91.60. 
Jan.  1.1848. ; 

JUST  PUBUSHED,  AN  ILLU6THATED  TRBATI8B  ON 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

Muff  a  Hittofy  imd  Dtserwlicn  <tf  tkt  Horu,  Hfuk^  Cwffe,  SIW«p, 

Swintt  Poyfirfj  and  Farm  DogM 

WITH  directions  fbr  their  Management,  Breeding,  Crossing, 
Rearing,  Feeding,  and  preparaUou  for  a  profitable  market. 

Also,  tlieir  Diseoses  and  Remedies,  together  with  TuU  directions 
for  the  Management  of  the  Dairy,  and  the  comparative  economy 
and  advantages  of  working  animals,  the  Horse,  Mule.  Oxen,  ke. 
By  R.  L.  Au.s>,  author  of  '^Gooqiend  of  American  Agricuhnre," 
eie. 

The  above  work  contains  more  than  FORTY  ENGRAVINGS 
and  PORTRAITS  of  improved  animals,  illnsmtive  of  the  diflerem 
breed*  and  various  subja^  treated  iu  it. 

The  most  minute  as  well  as  general  princif^es  for  breedinff, 
crossing,  rearing-  feeding,  and  management  of  all  domestic  ani- 
nals.  are  hereui  giveii^  to  produce  the  utmost  marketable  value 
for  the  food  and  attenuon  bestowed  on  them ;  as  well  as  to  prevent 
disease,  and  save  the  immense  loeies  which  annnally  ooour  from 
this  source. 

The  diseases  of  animals  are  also  fully  treated,  with  their  reme- 
dies, management,  4o.|  ke.  Published  by  C.  M.  SazvoRi  905 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Price,  75  cents,  elegaally  bowd  in  doth. 
^  New. York,  Jan.  1.  1848— 3t. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 

Publuhed  Monthly  f  at  93  p^  aantm — Single  numbert 

26  ccnt<-^fry  C  JIT.  Saxtan^  205  Broadway j  N.  F. 

THB  object  of  this  pnbUeatioB  is  to  introduee  ORIGINAL  DB- 
SIGNS  of  Cmmtry  Ssafs,  adapted  to  the  varied  tastes  end  cir- 
etimsiaaces  of  an  American  popalation—ftom  the  elegant  Villa  to  the 
simple  Collage  and  plain  Farm-House  ,*  fVom  Planters*  Mansions  to 
Village  Somicils.  In  a  word,  every  variety  of  Rural  Reeiiksnces 
will  be  eeibraced  fas  order  to  meet  the  views  of  every  person  desi- 
ring a  Country  House.  In  respect  to  style,  cost,  arrangement, 
inish,  4tc.,miUty  win  never  be  sacrificed:  economy  in  the  out- 
lay, with  an  appropriate  style,  will  always  be  kept  in  view.  The 
requisite  details,  specifieaiions,  i^ans,  and  directians,  with  a  cereftd 
and  reliable  estimate  of  the  cost,  will  accempany  each  design- 
These  are  essential  features  of  m  Prmtkal  Wcrk^^^nA  no  labor  will 
be  spaied  in  their  preparatioa. 

Ofthediver»ity  of  human  dwellings,  whether  maiked  by  ele- 
ganeoy  eonvenience,  or  vitity,  or  by  the  want  of  ihem,  none  can 
compare  in  national  importanoe  and  philnst^hical  intereiA  with  the 
Farm  Heus»— the  Homestead  of  our  species. 

Tlie  selection  of  designss  by  those  about  to  bn9d  Country  Resi- 
dences, is  commonly  attended  with  embarrassmem,  and  always 
with  expense.  When  furnished  by  professional  men  from  general 
ideas  communicated  by  proprietors,  they  are  seldom  satisfactory. 
The  Amsbicau  ARcnmcT,  by  furnishing  a  collection  of  designs 
adapted  to  all  tastes  and  means,  will  remove  every  difileulty  in  the 
choice,  and  save  money  expended  on  nlans  of  no  use.  It  will  fbr- 
nish  19  Elevations,  Plans  and  Specineations  in  each  year,  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  one  seventh  of  the  tisual  charge  for  one. 

"  The  price  is  only  95  cen  s  for  each  number,  and  it  is  surely  next 
to  impossible  but  that  such  a  periodical  will  obtain  a  wide  circula- 
tion.*'— JV.  Y.  Tribuiu. 

"This  work  promises -to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  exiaied, 
and  to  be  of  essential  value. "—Sn/tfm  Register. 

"  This  work  cannot  fhH  to  be  useful  and  popul«r."->Bsplofi  Bm. 

**  This  is  a  good- and*  beaatifiil  work,  and  well  adapted  to  effect  ^ 
much  desired  reform  in  Am.  Architecture."*— £<ufoi»  Tmv. 

The  eo9t  of  building  from  the  plans  given,  wili  be  from  9800  to 
#S000,  with  complete  specifieaQons  from  a  first  rate  MasoD  end 
Carpenter,  and  the  prices  giyea  asa  be  depended  upon. 

New-Tork,  Jan.  1— St. 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAmCHOUSE, 
JVof.  10  md  12  Orun-H. 

CONSTANTLY  for  sale  at  the  abeve  establisfameat,  all  ibe  mosl 
approved  Machijies,  Implements  and  Tools  rei|iured  by  ihs 
Farmer  and  HorticuliurisL  among  which  are  the  fcrfloWing: 
Horse  powers  and  Threshing  Af  echtnea 
Fanning  Mills,  Grant's  and  others. 
Straw  and  Cornstalk  Cutters— all  kinds*  . 
Corn  Shelters  of  all  kinds. 
Mon^s  Agricultural  Furnaces,  all  sizes. 
Vegetable  Cutters,  Hay  and  Manure  Forka 
Com  and  Cob  Crushers. 
Fitngeraid's  Patent  Bumtone  MilU. 
Howard's  and  Freeborn's  Mills,  Ac.,  Ac.       _     _ 

eODEY'fi  LADY'S  BOOK  AND  FAMILY  MAGA- 

ZINE  FOR  1848 
TNCREASBD  AND  INCREASING  ATTRACnON,  with  die 
-^  largest  circulation  and  greatest  popularity  of  any  Magaaine  in 

the  United  States. 

New  Departmenl.-^Tlie  Treasanr 

win  contain  artioles  from  Bryant,  Loogfdlow,  Persiwd,  Oliver 
Wewlell  Uolates,  Washingion  Irving,  N.  P.  Willie.  Hotfasan, 
Tuckerman,  Simms,  Halleck,  Paulding,  Mrs.  Sigouraey,  Miss 
Gould,  Dana,  Herbert,  Fits  Greene  Halleck,  Miss  SedfWick,  Theo- 
dore ov  Fay,  from  whom  we  have  received  a  NoveTletto,  which 
we  shall  shortly  commence)  Mra  Annan,  Park  Brsuarninj  £.  A. 
Poe,  Ac. 

The  iroeC  BeMCif  •!  AiibelUehi 


From  die  hands  of  the  first  artists,  and,  ceneeqaemly  fisr  aupsita 

to  these  in  any  other  Magaacine,  adorn  **  The  Beak.*' 

OrDAmeat  mmd  Utility  are  CombUied, 

The  popular  series  of  articles  on  Health,  Model  Cottages,  end 
Needle- Work,  Ac,  illustrated  with  fine  engravings,  will  be  con- 
tinued, end  such  other  features  as  can  be  made  slibsertieat  to  the 
grand  design  of  the  work,  the 

Mental  and  Moial  li  _ 

of  ill  readers,  will  from  time  to  lime  be'fcdded. 

Colored  Fashioae 

every  roondif  altered  from  the  French  to  enit  the  more  modest 
taste  of  the  ladies  o(  this  country. 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  TlMB  TO  SVBSCBIBE.~Plnoi» 
commencing  with  the  January  number,  will  receiva 

MiM  LeaUe'a  aew  NovejL 

now  entire,  as  the  portions  already  published  will  be  reprinted  in 
that  number.  No  diminution  in  the  usual  Interest  and  variety,  bat 
an  increase  ia  the  number  of  the  pagce. 

TBBMS. 

OnecoprMeyesr,  whish  includes  "Hie  Lady's  Dollar  News- 

paper,'* 93  Oe 

(Making  diree  poblications  in  one  mondi,  for  the  above  aaaall  sam. 

One  cop^  two  yean, #5  00 

Two  copies  one  year,.. » 5  00 

Fi\'e  copies  one  year,  (with  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  send- 
ing the  order,) 10  00 

Ei  ght  copies  one  year) Iff  00 

Twelye  do  do 90  00 

Any  Postmtster  or  Editor  of  a  Newspaper  sendhog-  us  twe  dol- 
lars for  the  Ledy'e  Book  alone,  may  retain  the  other  dollar  as 
commission.  This  commtssion  cauaot  be  allowed  when  the  Laity's 
Book  and  Dollar  Newspaper  are  expected  for  93.    Address 

L.  A.  GODlCy, 
Jan.  1^9t.  119  Chestnut-x.  Philadelphia. 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 

A  PERSON  possessing  an  interest  in  a  uunery  eitaklitbBKni 
well  located  for  business,  near  Aibanyi  wishes  to  dispose  of  the 
same  on  account  of  other  constant  occupation.  To  a  Nurseryman 
who  can  bring  good  reeemmendatiene  of  integrity  and  edfeiency, 
this  interest,  with  a  lease  of  the  ground,  will  be  sold  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  present  owner  has*  an  extensive  acquaintaince,  and  will 
exert  his  induenceforthe  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  either  in  the  sale 
ef  trees,  or  procuring  new  or  desirable  varieties  of  fruit. 

Inquire  ofCHARLES  DOWNING,  Newburgh,  or  L  TUCKER, 
Albany.    Dee.  l~9t. 

COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR  SALE. 

THE  elegant  Country  Seat,  situate  in  the  town  of  Livin^Mon, 
Columbia  county,  on  the  New- York  and  Albany  poet^road. 
distant  about  nine  miles  aouthenet  from  the  ettyof  Hudsee,  ana 
four  miles  east  from  the  river— 4he  late  residence  of  JosMih  W. 
Russell,  deceased.  The  place  consists  of  about  05  acres  orhigb- 
ly  cultivated  land,  and  is  well  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
choice  fruit.  The  house  is  a  substaatial  briek  building,  60  feet 
by  40|  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  large  brick  filtering  cis- 
tern. The  barns,  carriage-house,  ice-house,  and  other  out-Duild- 
ings,  are  large  and  commodious. 

There  are  upon  the  place,  wells  and  springs  of  pure  water,  at 
convement  distances  from  the  house  and  barns. 

The  village  of  Johnstown,  whieh  is  bm  a  qpnater  of  .a  mile  dis- 
tant contains  a  church,  school,  post-office,  Ac. 

The  owner  i»  willing  to  sell',  uwarately  from  tht/hrmt  the  Reai* 
deuce,  with  about  rwemy  acres  or  land,  embmcinff  the  entire  or« 
namental  part  of  the  place ;  and  including  the  garaeai  ftsut  treee, 
bam,  carriage-house,  ice-house,  etc. 

For  terms  and  other  partictilsrs,  enqdlrp  of 

Albany,  Dec.  Ir-et.  ♦  W.JL 


1848. 
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09»To  AgemtB  of  tlte  CnltiTator,  Potttmattons  asd  Ociien. 

r[£  PoUiBhen  of  the  following  Medical  Joarnals,  wishing  to  increase  their  circulation  throughout  the 
coQotiy,  will  allow  a  liberal  cooipensation  to  all  wbo  aid  them  in  so  doing.  They  are  highly  valuable  worksi 
mad  well  known  to  the  Medical  Profesaion.  Terms  made  known  upon  application,  and  specimen  numbers  and 
prospeetuBes  seat  to  thooe  who  desire  them  (or  that  purpose. 


MEDICAL  JOURNALS 

PUBLISHED  BY  RICHARD  AND  GEORGE  S.  WOOD, 

JVb.  261  Pearl-Street^  JfeuhYork. 


THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREtGN 

AlTD 

flif  Ptactieol  MedlteiBe. 


FMiiluiiiuarierttf,  at  $8.00  Per  Jnnmn, 

nPBB  ITefieo-Chifvrsrieal  ReTiew  hadtfor  many  JMn,  a  repnta- 
*  1km  wm^mIM  by  anrotbcr  Joarnal,  •»  the  leadink  Medical 
Joanul  of  EaropCt  and  a  ftandaid  work  in  medical  litenitnre. 
"Bang  repabliehed  in  this  ooontry  for  more  than  tweoty-five  yesrt, 
it  VM  iiiifflilrfiy  kmamn  m  the  Medical  pnCtamaa  here,  and  was 
prawNuoad  bjr  aome  of  the  moat  eminent  *^  the  best  medical  joar- 
ittlextuiV"    The  Britiah  aad  Foreign  Medical  Review,  though 
mtMloBf  cabdtliahed,  wa«  naaiiy  as  well  known,*  and  was  con- 
dacied  widi  sodi  wpaii  and  talent,  as  fully  to  entitle  it  to  rank  with 
iu  iltairiotti  predeeeawir.    These  two  works  aie  n*w united,  ^un- 
der the  aitort  Udc,)  and  will  be  sustained  by  the  united  cootriba- 
uens  of  ibe  wrifen,  whose  talents  htfre  given  tuoh  eminence  to 
each.    Of  Ibe  BBfiis*or  the  work  produced  bv  this  combination, 
nodujig  need  be  said.    The  American  republiuiers  hope,  however, 
to  iarrease  its  valne  by  their 

ADDeffl^A 

*  -  • 

TO  TAB 

MEMCaCfiORUBOICAL  REVIEW, 

OS 

QUJIRTEJIZT  RETROSPECT 
Of  AaKrican  PtaeUeal  Medicuia  and  Surgery; 


A  valoable  khr^r^^  6t.AmxaGaB.  Medical  Intelligence ;  oompiled 
fii«n  oB  the  American  MedicalJonnials ;  which  will  be  8cui,ffm- 
taciMMTy,  to  all  who  rexoit  payment  to  OU  FuNUhtrSt  postage  /ree, 


TH£  AJfflVAliIST: 

J  RECORD  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDiGINE 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NfiW-TORK. 

ElDrm  JBTt  Wit.  <!!•  Bobsrts,  M.  D. 

WWUUrW  OF  THX  COUaSK  OV  PKmCU.Ht  AlfD  SVBOXOIISt  n.  T. 
rUBUSHXD   IXMI-M019THLT, 

Price  Two  Dollar$  Per  Jtnnum,  in  Mvamee, 

'pBB  vasmcsB  of  tia  medical  resonrces  rendering  New  York  as 
**'  aneb  ifae  medical  as  it  is  the  commerctal  metropolis  of  the 
Uaiaa^thBiiiyHatacf  this  jomaalaaareeortf  oftbepffu|msof 
tfie  owdieal  science*  m  this  citr,  aad  an  organ  of  communication 
between  the  members  ot  the  Medical  Profession  here  and  those 
■bna^  mnm  be  aslant  to  alL 

Of  iba  Many  tf  ^iiawiiali  laceli^  in  it*  (aver,  wo  bavo  room 
only  ibr  d»e  foDowmg:— 

"  A  pariodieal  edited  with  great  tpinX  and  Mmir^—Jmrnem 
Jeamoi^  Che  Mmlkal  Seimtu. 

"  A  aiMttd  aal  atts  Joonal.'*— Bk#»>  JfUuvri /siipiMt. 

**  Havfag  rwmhwd  Um  pofoi  of  this  perioiical  from  its  origin, 
~  it  ai  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  oro. 
'       MtdktdtmaSurgkal  jMtfnaL 


n. 


£-• 


All  ih^MedM  JMnials^  aad  Ifadieal  bookf  in  g«ianl»  for 


WOOD'S 
QUARTERLY  RETROSPECT  OP 

AukerU^ok  As  Forelfii  Practical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

Priu  Otu  DoOar  Ptr  A/mum,  m  Jdvmet, 

This  work  is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  **  high-pres- 
snre  agC)"  by  fnmiahing  the  physician  and  surgeon  the  means  of 
kotping  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  m  their  respectivo 
departments  of  science,  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  time  and  mo- 
ney. It  consists  of  condensed  reports  of  cases,  and  their  treatment, 
with  occasional  remarks,  and  abstracts  of  the  medical  literaiare  of 
the  day.  collected  from  the  whole  field  of  medical  sciense,  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign,  with  aimouncemeuts  of  all  new  publications  of 
the  profession. 

Ito  plan  is,  in  the  main,  that  in^iicb  has  been  so  much  approved 
in  "  Braitbwaite's  Retrospect,  *'and  "Ranking's  Abstract,"  with  the 
superadded  ad  vantaiges  of  a  fuller  view  of  American  Medicul  lite- 
rature and'  Science,  a  more  frequent  emission  and  reduction  of 
price  ;  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  meet  the  general  approbation  of  tha 
Medical  Profession.    It  was  suggested  by  some  members  of  tho 

Erofession  as  a  desideratum  in  medical  literature  not  yet  supplied 
y  any  journal';  and  the  publishers  intend,  if  well  sustained  m  tho 
undertaking,  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  most  extended  pafitmage. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  at  a  prioe  so  low,  it  can  only  be  snp- 
poned  by  a.  very  extensive  circulation ;  but  the  advantages  offered 
are  such,  that  this  is  confidently  anticipated ;  and  they  requeat  ail 
to  whom  this  is  sent,  who  approve  the  plan,  to  aid  ihem  by  bring* 
ing  it  to  the  notice  of  their  i>rofessional  brethren. 

Authors  and  Pablishers  wishing  their  works  reported,  vill  pleaao 
ibrward  copies. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

A  work  like  "  Wood's  Quarterly  Retrospect,''  presenting  a  view 
of  American  and  Foreign  Practical  Medicine  and  Burgery,  so  ex- 
tended as  to  OTQii  nothingof  amterial  interest,  yet  so  ecudeneed  ao- 
to  meet  the  demands  of  tb<^  whose  wi^t  of  tiOM  or  neaAt  pre- 
vents their  access  to  the  various  sources  from  which  it  is  compiled, 
was  much  needed  ;aud  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  every  member  of  the  Medical  profession. 

Jltxander  B.  Suvens,  M.  J).,  Pros,  and  ^meiitas  Troi  of  Clin. 
Bvg.t  of  Phys.  and  Surg. 

Joimk  M.  5mi(A,M,  D.,  Prof,  of  l^eo.  and  Prac.  of  Med.  aad 
Clin.  Med. 

John  B.  Ssdt,  M.  B.,  Prof,  of  Sfat.  Med.  and  Med.  Juris. 

Tohn  Tomy^  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Bot.  and  Chem. 

Rcbert  Wattt;  Jr.,  M.  D.,  PXof.  of  Anat. 

WUiam  Ptsrhtr^  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Pria.  andRrac.  dSnrg. 

CkandUr  R.  GUmOH,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obsicts.  and  Bis.  of  Worn, 
•nd  Child'n. 

Almxo  CImk,  M.  IX,  Leet  on  Fbya.  add  Phth. 

Oustavut  A.  Sabintj  M.  D.,  Dem.  of  Anat. 

VaUntint  Moif,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surg,  and  Path.  Analo.,  in  ITnl- 
▼ersity  of  New-Tork. 

SamuH  Htnry  Didemm^  M-  D.,  Prof,  of  Tbeo.  and  Prae.  of  Modi 

GmmvUle  Shmrp  Potttsoa,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Gen'l.  and  Descria. 
Anat 

Mbrfyn  Painty  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anct.  of  Med  and  Mat.  Med. 

Gunning  S.  Be(^ordt  M.  B.,  Prof,  of  Midwi£  and  Bis.  of  Woo. 
and  Child'n. 

John  WiOmm  Vraptrt  M.  B.,  Prof  of  Chem. 

Watiam  H.  Van  Seuren,  M.  B.,  Prosec.  to  Prof,  of  Snig: 

WiOkun  DaHingi  M.  B.,  Dem.  of  AnaL 

Since  its  first  appearance^  the  Rbteosfkct  has  net  with  gent- 
ral  approbation ;  and  many  testimoniaU  in  its  favor  might  be  pro- 
doced ;  but  the  pnlriishers  deem  it  nnneoeaiary  to  give  mon  tbaa 
the  foregoing,  from  the  Professon  of  the  two  Medical  Mooia  ci 
New-Yorir;  hoptng  thai  as  the  pnce  is  so  I9W,  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  of  it  will  give  it  a  trial  for  one  year,  and  ascertain  ita 
character  from  the  work  itseUl  • 

B7*  Subscribers  in  ordering  these  works  will  plaaso  write  tbair 
names  legibly,  and.  at  frdt  length*  adding  their  respective  titlesy 
tho  names  of  tho  town,  county,  Ac,  or  their  re^idenc#. 


•  •  s    • 
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OOHTBHTS  OF  THIS  IfTJHBBR. 

COMM17XICATI0198. 

Pine-W«okd  9h«ep  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  by  R.  W.,, ...     10 

Making  aiid  Application  of  Manure,  bv  F.  lIoLBftooKt IS 

Remarks  on  Breeding  iiorse«i  by  J.  B.  Uuamti. IV 

^ote«  o(  a  Traveller  in  Great  Britain,  by  U., 14 
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WATER  RAMS. 

aitiele  of  Water-Rams  for  sale.    Price  916 
▲.  a  ALLBN  4  Co.,  187  Water-st.,  N.  Y. 


A  SUPERIOR 
to  #18. 
Jan.  1— 9L 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

SOME  svparUir  Potato  Onions,  fbr  seed ;  any  person  having  fftm 
fire  to  twenty  bushels  for  sale,  will  find  a  customer,  by  apply- 
inti  (if  by  letter,  aoat-paie,)  to       CHARLES  SPRATT,  Utica. 
Jan.  l-9f ^ 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

GAMUEL  C.  HILLS,  No  1S9  Water-st,  New  York,  offers  (jor 
^'ssle  Prouty's  Plows  and  Horse  Rakes,  Wilkinson's  Harrows, 
Corn  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Straw  Cutters,  Horse  i*uwsia,  Citurns, 
Oram  Oradies,  Sflyihes,  Hoes,  Rakes,  fto.,  Ac. 
Patenu  secured  upon  moderate  terms,  and  palest  artielct  wad 


rights  bought  aad  sold  on  commission. 
New-York,  Jas.  1, 1948-3t. 


SPRING  WHEAT  AND  RYE. 

SUPERIOR  spring  Wheat  for  sale  at  99  per  bushel.    Sfrimr  Rye 
at  91.75jwr  bushel.    Also  a  complete  assortment  of  Field  and 
Garden  Seeos  of  all  kinds  principally  grown,  and  put  ap  azpreasly 
Ibr  use.                    A.  B.  ALLEN  it  Co.,  167  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  1-91.  

SCIONS  FOR  WINTER  GRAFTING. 

TITM.  R.  PRINCE  ft  Co.,  sole  proprietors  of  the  Linaean  Bo- 
**  tanio  Garden  and  Nurseries,  and  of  tke  MJy  sa-lsNjiee  gpftitmn 
grgund*  ofbtannf  Fruit  Trtt*  on  tkii  tstond,  will  supply  scions  at 
the  fbilotHng  rates,  aad  their  accuracy  is  ezpresRiy  guaranteed. 

For  not  less  than  forty  varieties  that  are  nriced  at  ordinary  rates 
in  our  Catalogues,  95  cents  per  jparcel,  or  fifty  cents  per  dosen. 

New  varieties  priced  over  SO  cents  in  our  catalogues,  will  be 
eharged  the  same  per  pared  as  for  a  tree. 

Plentiful  well  known  varieties,  Tunll  ba  supplied  at  f90,  down  to 
•10  per  1000.  according  to  quantity  and  variety. 

Scions  of  all  Trees  and  shrubs  that  grow  from  cottingi  will  be 
nnmlicd  at  proportionate  rates. 

Flashing,  Jan.  1st,  1848.— It. 

^'  TAR  PAINT  AND  LIMe! 

TAR  PAINT  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Gas  Works :    A  cwry  ektap 
article  for  covering  bams,  Jtc- 
JUIMB  for  sate  at  the  Albany  Gas  Works,  cAs^. 
Ool.  l--0t.* 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  THE  VINE. 

ALL  PERSONS  who  posMss  one  or  more  mis  mnd  tnOp  asfi 
Ue  varieties  of  the  native  Grapes,  either  wiMifjgs  or  seei^i^gt 
of  their  own  growing,  are  fiolieil^  to  send  a  well-rvKrted  viiie,  wr 
some  scions,  welt  packed  with  swamp  moss  around  the  roots,  \9 
the  subscriber,  by  Ex|»>easor  otherwiae,  direalcd  to  905  Broadway, 
:,  aad  to  smie  amat  they  desire  as  a  reeivocity. 


New-York, 
Jan.  1— It. 


WM.  H.  PRINCE. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  GARDENERS. 
ypHE  aubsoriber.  intending  to  change  his  hasinsm  and  remove  to 
A   another  stato,  oiera  for  sale  at  his  Nursery,  nrar  Norrisiowa, 
Tk.,  hif  stock  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  Ac,  at  a  low  rata. 

For  particulars  addriii  PBRCIYAL  NICHOLS  NMriatoVB, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Fa. 

Dec.  11th,  lh47— lt» 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  SALE. 

UORSB  l*OWERS.—Taplia  ft  Eddy's  Circuhv  Horse  Powaia. 
"•  Price,  #00  to  •!» ;  - Whealar  it  Whim 


Horse,  #75;  doabto-horsa,  #100 ;  TrimUa'a,  Waxxaii's,  m* 

Oast-lron  do.,  •0btoi7& 

JN  TBRESHBRS.— WhaaUff^a  Thresher  at  tK^   ditto 


,N.Y. 


Whitman's  BndlcssChaiB 
siaglc-horsa, 
CISPs 

GRAIN 
with  Separator,  $35 ;  Taplia  A  Eddy's  Thtsthsr,  C49i  Trimble's 
and  Warren's  do.,  $95 ;  WlbMMa's  aad  Pim*  Thresher,  ariik 
S^arator  and  Claaaer,  for  ooo  or  two  horses,  flOOL  Pitts' Taras^ 
er,  Separator,  Cleaaar.  aad  Hafas-powery  complete,  §900. 

CORN  SHELLBRS  — Con  Shellam  to  work  by  haud  ar  adtor 
power.    Price,  $3  to  f  50. 

STRAW  GUTTERS.— Straw  Cultoia  of  variovs  kindb,  to  work 
by  hand  or  other  power.    Price,  from  S3  to  9401 

GRAIN  M1LL8.— Grain  Mills  lo.work  by  hand  or  otherjiawar. 
Price,  from  95  to  S30.    Do.  of  Burr  Stone,  from  $50  to  9195. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS.— These  grind  com  ami  oaba 
together     Price,  935  to  $50. 

8PICE  AND  COPOEE  MlLLS^Sewral  of  theM  are  of  a 
new  and  sagarior  kind.    Price,  from  99  to  $10. 

PLOWa^'Tor  the  South  and  North.— Superior  Plows  of  varioas 
kinds  forAod  mid  stubble  land,  from  one-liorse  to  six  horaa 
drsA.  Abb,  the  Scotch  Iron,  Centre -Draft,  [^lf-Sh«rpHus«, 
Sida-Bill,  Wet  Meadow,  Double  Moakl  Board,  Paring,  ami  >'tob- 
soil  Iflows,  with  common  or  patent  dial  clevis.  Fnce  frcnn  $el  to 
$90.  Tlie  woods  of  the  above  plows  are  of  choice  white  eek,  asU 
got  out  by  patent  omchinery.    1^  castings  are  of  the  basi  ktmL 

Also  a  complete  assortment  (f  all  kinds  of  A^ricuitaial  wd 
lioultaral  Implements,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  A  Co.,  187  W| 

Jan.  1—91. V 

HORSE  POWER,  THRESHER,  AND  CORN 
SHELLER  DEPOT. 
rkRDBRS  for  the  *'  Warreu's  and  Trimble's  ten  two  aad  fo«r 
^^  Hone  Powers  and  Threshers,"  Hand  Threshers,  Wuermsai'a 
Com  ShcUers,  and  other  Agricultural  Machii>ery,  at  whoienaie  idi4 
retail,  will  continue  to  be  promptly  atteuded  to,  as  heretofore,  hf 
the  subseribers  at  No.  6  Burling  Slip,  and  196  Pearl-st.,  New- York 
sity.    Nov.  1,  HM7.— 8t.     . JA.MES  PLANT  A  Co. 

SYRACUSE  NURSERY. 

THE  subseribers  would  call  the  attention  of  the  poblia  to  $iaar 
extensive  aiul  well  selected  assortment  of  Fruit  and  OiBamea 
tol  Treea,  conaisting  of 

900,000  Grafted  Apple  Trees,  tram  1  to  5  yeaxa'  growlk,  00,009 
of  which  are  from  o  to  0  feet  high ;  3  to  5,000  of  toe  celebratod 
Noriheni  Spy,  4  to  8  feet  high,  can  be  supplied  without  ama 
charge  to  lliose  ordering  other  varieties. 

0  to  8,000  Pear  Trees,  4  to  7  feet  liigh. 

A  few  hundred  of  the  Onondaga,  and  Yan  Moa*s  Lean  La 
Clerc,  (vary  thrifty, lean  ba  sap|>Ued,  af  ooa  and  two  years*  growA, 
from  50  cts.  to  $1 .00  each. 

1,000  Cherry  Trees,  0  to  0  feet  high. 

10  to  15,000  Peach  Tra^  of  the  bati  aariyvwwciei,  thrifty  aai 
free  from  disease. 

Apricots  and  Nectarines,  a  good  supplT- 

3  to  500.000  Apple  Seedlmgs,  from  two  to  three  yean  old,  aad 
aimsually  large. 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  Horse  Chesmut,  Ailanthus,  and  Mooa- 
tain  AA,  of  extra  size,  and  good  form,  together  with  all  tka  daa* 
rable  varieties  of  the  Grape. 

All  post-paid  comraunicatians  and  orden  contoining  remittoB- 
e^  promptly  attended  to.  THORP  it  SMITH. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov  1— Ot. 
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li  fiMith^d  on  the  firH  of  €a€h  month,  at  Albmy,  N,  7^  If 
LITTXBR  TTTOKER,   PSOPSIBTOR. 

LUtBER  TUCKER  fit  SANFORD  HOWARD^  EfUtal9. 

$1  per  ajui.— 7  copies  for  $5-'lft  e9pkb%  Aw  $i#b 

Payable  always  ia  advanea. 

.. —  ■  ■■  —        -^ 

puBLXsaino  aosrts  n 

NEW-YORK— M.  H.  Newman  it,  Co.,  190  Broadway; 
BOSTON— Joseph  Brock  it  0<v,  59  Norlh-Markel-Siroel ; 
PHILADELPHIA— G.  B.  Zieber  &  Co.,  Booksellers: 
Ot'  whoni  single  immbers,  or  eumi^te  sals  of  iha  hiak  -r'-Tntn 

eau  alwaya  ba  < 


\ 


^y.   iA^y^Kj^ 


. 


^ 


"  TO  nCFSOTB  TBB  KIIL  JUn>  HJin>.» 


ALBANY,  FEBRUARY,  184a 


OVm  PLATE-ATKBBIRE  CATIXB. 


T^  yrincipal  dengm  of  oar  plata,  ■■  to  foni 
pHtimiC  of  the  imported  Ajrtbire  oov  .Jyr,  (o 
left,)  but  in  onier  to  ooiit^  an  idoa  of  her  aise,  hei 
ipin  ii  accompaoied  by  that  of  a  mediam-tiEed  Dar- 
kaa  009,  C/mrlatt* — the  proportiooa  ooireipanding 
to  the  relMiTB  size  of  the  animali ;  both  of  vbiob  are 
the  propartj  of  E.  P.  Pbbiiticx,  Esq.,  of  Moont  Hope, 
iMajiJlMiiT. 

J]rr,  vhoM  likenes*  hu  been  veiy  aconratel;  delio- 
«ated  hj  Mr.  VAX  Zandt,  it  mae  jeari  old,  and  vat 
itaparted  ia  1S42.  She  it  nearly  a,  model  of  «hM,  in 
<iBr  opiuioD,  a  datry  cow  sbonld  be,  and  on  thii  aooounl 
ire  deem  it  proper  to  give  a  tolerably  full  descriptiaa 
of  her.  She  poMeaaes  in  a  high  degree  the  szoellent 
milkjng  propeniu  which  diatinmii^  the  beat  of  the 
breed  to  vbicb  ihe  belongs,  jmited  to  a  more  perbot 
qmuMtij  Chan  ve  hare  ever  Been  in  any  other  Ayr- 
•hire,  and  which  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  known 
equalled  in  any  breed.  Her  body,  (as  will  be  csen  by 
a  Domparieon  of  the  figoreg,)  is  smallj  but  her  frama 
Of  hope  ii  proportionately  less.  The  bead  ia  small,  the 
boe  dialled,  the  forehead  broad,  and  the  eye  promi- 
■ent.  The  neck  is  small  at  the  jiuictiiH]  of  the  bead, 
kit  pretty  deep  and  full  at  its  oonneoiion  with  the  body. 
The  back  is  straight,  the  crops  fine,  the  ribs  round,  the 
loioi  broad,  the  flanks  deep,  the  udder  capacious, 
(ipreading  wide  on  the  body,  bat  not  hanging  low,) 
aad  the  nulk-Tetns  large  and  protninecl.  The l^;* are 
^aall,  but  strong,  hard   and  sinewy,  like   those  of  a 


«hMt  waa  too  light;  bat  Ibongli  the  bind  qoartei 
propottioDstelybeaviest,  (aswe  prefer  to  have  them  in 
a  Bileh  oow,)  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  fore  end. 
The  tteminn  <or  breast-bone)  is  vide,  the  fore  legs 
stand  wide  ap*rl,  the  bosom  is  full,  aiid  the  first  ribs 
ate  pattionlarly  fall  and  wide-spread  at  their  Jonotion 
wiA  the  •temnm,  giving  a  chest  of  great  capacity  for 
aa  aaimal  of  her  siie. 

As  her  fom  and  general  appearaooe  indicate,  she 
is  healthy  and  hardy.  Her  skin  is  of  a  y^owish  btie, 
mellow  Md  eUatio;  and  tboa^  she  does  not  poasess 
the  fatlemng  qnality  in  an  txeafivt  degree,  or  to  an 
tntmt  thu  vonld  iMerfere  with  bei  dairy  qualities, 
she  thdTaa  Tery  rapidly  when  not  giving  milk.  The 
V*ntity  of  milk  she  afiords  is,  in  prdportion  to  her 
•IM,  qnite  extraordinary.  She  has  given,  when  on 
irass-fead  only,  npwards  of  twenty  quarts  (by  actual 
■aasoia)  par  day,  and  the  oontinnea  in  milk  tiL  near 
•siting.  No  particular  ezperimeats  have  been  made 
*ith  her  is  regard  to  batt«lr,bal  her  milk  has  been  as- 
■wtained  to  prodooa  a  large  proportioa  of  tha  richest 


Her  offspring  are  much  like  heraetf.  Sho  baa  ba4 
fonr  calves  since  she  left  Seottutd.  The  first,  aheifer, 
was  dropped  on  ship-board  during  the  passage;  the 
next,  a  very  fine  bull,  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Howas,  of  Hontpelier,Tt. ;  the  next  a  bull,  cow  nearly 


next  a  heifer,  equally  as  fine  as  her  other  progeny,  new 
aboat  two  months  old.  The  two  last,  together  with 
three  grand-daughters  of  >^yr,  are  stQl  in  Mr.  Pxwr- 

Tbe  or'gin  of  the  modem  Ayrshire  breed  rf  cattle,  is 
a  subject  on  which  there  has  been  some  controversy. 
YcVATT  says  there  was  no  such  breed  in  Scotland  a 
oeotnry  ago,  It  is  evidently  an  artificial  variety,  bnt, 
tf  Plot,  ^w  observes,  "  authentic  records  are  waat- 
ing  to  show  by  what  progressive  steps  it  has  beea 
moulded  into  its  present  fortn."  The  same  author 
states,  however,  that  at  the  lime  he  wrote,  1841,  they 
had  "  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  ooaniry,  and  by 
oontiniuiil  mixtare  with  one  anolher,"  had  "  acqaire) 
such  a  commimity  of  cbaracters,  a*  to  form  a  dUtinei 
and  iMlUylnsd  brad." 

''  Tradition,"  he  observes,  "  refers  to  an  Importatioa 
of  individoaU  of  tbe  Aldemey  breed  to  the  pariah  of 
Dunlop,  which  beoame  first  distinguished  for  its  cow* 
and  the  produce  of  lis  dairy.  This  tradition  is  almost 
conflnned  by  tbe  siuilarity  existing  between  tbe  Al< 
derney  breed  and  the  modem  Ayrshire,  which   is  ■ 


great  aa  to  lead  us,  independently  of  tradition,  to  tba 
conclusion,  that  the  blood  of  the  one  has  boM  largely 
mingled  with  that  of  the  other."' 


The  improved  variety  of  Ayrshire,  was  long  knowa 
by  tbe  name  of  the  "  I>imlop  breed,"  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  was  distinguished  and  sought  after  sixty 
years  ago.  Ws  are  informed  that  Hodmt  Btraxs, 
when  he  resided  on  a  farm  at  Nithsdale,  in  Dnmfrie- 
shire,  btrodooed  this  stock  to  that  neighborhood.  It 
was  (or  a  part  of  it  at  least)  presented  to  bita  by  tbe 
proprietor  of  Donlap  Bouse,  whose  lady,  Mrs.  Dtnr. 
a  special  biend  and  patron  of  the  poet,     la 


Ybu. 

Glasgow  in  1794,  in  which,  speaking  of  tin  oattU 
of  Avr^ire,  it  is  said: — "  They  have  another  breed, 
called  tbe  Doalop  cowi,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the 
best  race  for  yielding  milk  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
not  only  for  large  quantities,  but  also  for  richnen  and 
quality.     It  is  said  to  be  a  miztore  by  boll*  broogbt 


•OsfiMrsadsas*  sf  BKas,  Cnrris's  sdMsn   ff  m. 
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from  the  i&Iand  of  Aldernej  with  their  own  cows." 
It  appears  also,  from  yarioos  accoonts,  that  the 
Short-Homed  or  Tees-water  cattle  were  introdnoed 
into  Ayrshire  at  an  early  day.  The  Short  Horns  were 
frequently  called  the  Batch  breed  in  former  times,  bat 
it  is  mentioned  that  Holstien  or  Dutch  cattle  frem  the 
continent  were  also  imported  to  Ayrshire.*  Prof.  Low 
concludes,  therefore,  that — ''  from  all  the  evidence 
which,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  documents  the  case 
admits  of,  the  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire  owes  the  cha- 
racteristics which  distinguish  it  from  the  older  race,  to 
a  mixture  with  the  blood  of  the  races  of  the  continent, 
and  of  the  dairy  breed  of  Alderney.'' 

Law&knc£,  who  wrote  in  1809,  says: — ''I  appre- 
hend this  milky  race  [the  improved  Ayrshire]  to  be  the 
result  of  crossing  the  cows  of  the  country  vnth  Al- 
demey  bulls,  the  cows,  perhaps,  having  previously  a 
portion  of  Dutch  blood." 

Most  authorities  agree  with  the  above  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  present  Ayrshires.  It  is  for  dairy 
purposes  that  they  are  considered  especially  valuable, 
and  in  this  respect  are  reckoned  second  to  none  in 
Great  Britain.  Their  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
f  iven  by  Low  as  follows: 

''  The  modern  Ayrshire  may  stand  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  class  of  British  breeds  with  respect  to  size.  The 
horns  are  small,  and  curving  inward  at  the  extremity, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Alderney.  The  shoulders  are 
light,  and  the  loins  very  broad  and  deep,  which  is  a 
conformation  almost  always  accompanying  the  property 
of  yielding  abundant  milk.  The  skin  is  moderately 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  an  orange-yellow  |inge  about 
the  eyes  and  udder.  The  prevailing  color  is  a  reddish 
brown,  mixed  more  or  less  with  white.  The  muzzle 
is  usually  dark,  though  it  is  often  flesh-colored.  The 
limbs  are  slender,  the  neck  small,  and  the  head  free 
from  coarseness.  The  muscles  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  technically  called  the  ttoUt,  are  thin,  and  the 
haunch  frequently  droops  to  the  rump — a  character 
which  exists  likewise  in  the  Alderney  breed,  and  which, 
although  it  impairs  the  symmetry  of  the  animal,  is  not 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  faculty  of  secreting 
milk.  The  udder  is  moderately  large  without  being 
flaccid.  The  cows  are  very  docile  and  gentle,  and 
hardy  to  the  degree  of  being  able  to  subsist  on  ordinary 
food.  They  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size  and  the  food  they  consume,  and  the 
milk  is  of  excellent  quality.  Healthy  cows,  on  good 
pastures,  give  800  to  900  gallons  in  the  year,  although 
taking  into  account  the  younger  and  less  productive 
stock,  600  gallons  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average 
for  the  low  country,  and  somewhat  less  for  a  dairy- 
stock  in  the  higher." 

The  Ayrshires  which  have  been  brought  to  thisooan- 
try  have  varied,  somewhat,  in  character  and  qualities ; 
but  not  more  so,  we  think,  than  the  Durhams  or  Short 
Horns.  As  with  other  breeds,  all  Ayrshires  are  not 
equally  valuable,  and  some  importers  may  have  been 
nnfiortunate  in  their  selections.  We  are  not  in  posset- 
aion  of  many  experiments  which  have  been  made  here 
with  this  breed.  It  has  been  said  that  in  Mr.  CtrsH- 
ivo's  trial  of  the  Ayrshires  atWatertown,  Mass.,  they 
proved  no  better  than  the  best  ''  natiye''  cows.  Mr. 
C,  however,  purchased  the  very  best  cows  which  could 
be  obtained  to  put  on  trial  with  the  Ayrshires.  We  have 
never  seen  any  account  of  the  amount  of  milk  yielded 
by  the  '^  natives;"  but  in  Mr.  Colmjui's  Fourth  Report 
on  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  a  statement  is 
lyiven  in  regard  to  the  quantity  given  by  the  fbtir  Ayr- 
shires for  several  months.  The  account  for  one  of 
them  is  carried  through  a  year,  (the  year  1837,)  and 
it  appears  that  she  yielded  7,728  lbs.,  or  772  galls.— 
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an  average  of  eight  quarts  and  a  third  per  day  throagh 
the  year.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  any  of  his  "  na- 
tives" equalled  this? 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  account  was  kept  of  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  Mr.  Cushiko's  cows ;  but 
as  the  native  cows  were  in  general  considerably  largest, 
and  not  calculated  from  their  form  to  live  on  less  in 
proportion  to  their  size  than  the  Ayrshires,  is  it  not 
fair  to  infer  that  the  expense  of  keeping  was  in  favor 
of  the  latter?  And  this  circumstance  might  baye  ren- 
dered the  prqftt  of  the  Ayrshires  greater  than  that  of 
the  natives,  though  they  might  not  have  afibrded  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk. 

But  we  know  of  one  instance,  where  a  bull  from  Mr. 
CusHtNo's  herd,  which  was  taken  into  one  of  our  best 
grazing  and  dairy  districts,  has  been  the  means  of 
greatly  improving  the  stock  for  dairy  purposes.  We 
allude  to  the  Ajrrshire  bull  owned  by  Mr.  Chapicak,  of 
Middlebury,  Yt. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agricul- 
ture have  made  several  importations  of  Ayrshires. 
The  first  consisting  of  three  cows  and  a  bull  in  1837. 
The  last  of  four  cows  and  a  bull  in  1845.  The  bull 
first  imported  was  kept  in  difierent  seasons  in  Berk- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  Hampden  counties,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  many  persons  with  whom  we  have  conversed 
in  regard  to  the  subject  is,  that  the  infusion  of  the  Ayr- 
shire blood  from  this  bull,  decidedly  improved  the  dairy 
qualities  of  the  stock  in  the  various  districts  were  he 
was  kept. 

Mr.  PminivsT  found  that  an  Ayrshire  cow,  (one  of 
the  three  first  imported  by  the  Mass.  Society  in  1837,) 
put  on  trial  with  ''  the  best  native  cow  seleoted  from 
a  lot  of  twenty,"  made  a  pound  and  a  half  more  bat- 
ter in  a  week,  than  the  ^*  native' — ^both  being  fod  alike. 

Besides  the  importations  of  Ayrshire^  into  Massa- 
chusetts, they  have  been  introduced  at  various  times 
into  Connecticut,  New- York,  ^ew  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  and  the  accounts  we  hear  are  geoerally 
favorable  to  them  as  milch  cows. 

Our  own  cdnoltision  is,  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  that  if  we  wished  to  ob- 
tain a  stock  for  the  production  of  the  greatest  quantity 
of  butter  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  keep  or  the  food 
consumed,  we  should  make  one  trial,  at  least,  with  a 
selection  from  the  Ayrshires. 


Aax  SBowxas  increabbd  bt  Foaxsrs? — ^The  edi- 
tor of  the  Southern  Cultivator  states  that  the  size  of 
streams  and  rivers  is  considerably  diminished  by  the 
destruction  of  forests  in  clearing  up  new  coontries. 
He  states  as  the  reason,  that  it  ''is  known  greatly  to 
lessen  the  fall  qf  rain  ia  the  region  thus  treated!" 
What  efieot  a  growth  of  trees  can  have  upon  the  rain 
clouds  2  or  3  miles  above,  as  they  are  swept  over  the 
country  by  the  winds,  that  would  not  be  equally  pro- 
duoed  by  a  field  of  clover,  or  of  com,  may  be  difficult 
to  deoide ;  would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  attriboto 
the  diminution  in  streams  to  the  evaporation  of  rains 
after  they  haye  fallen,  in  the  open  suiishine,  or  to  their 
absorption  by  the  cultivated  mellow  soil ;  which  the 
hard  earth  and  deoee  shade  of  foreaits  wo«ld  not  so 
readily  favor? 

Wastx  oY  Manttre. — ^The  Fanners'  Magazine  states 
that  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  in  the  single  por- 
tion of  Regent  street,  between  the  Quadrant  and  Ox- 
ford street,  three  loads  of  manure  are  dropt  every  day, 
or  more  than  a  thousand  loads  per  ammm ;  and  the 
amount  washed  through  the  different  sewers  fhm  die 
city  of  London  into  Sie  Thames  is  726  tone  a  year. 
Other  cities,  on  the  eontiaent,  by  fferoyidiBg  means  for 
securing  such  waste,  make  the  side  of  mairare  from  the 
oesspooU  a  sooroe  of  reyenue. 
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Editoki  oj  the  Cultitatob — Mmij  of  jtiiir  nib- 
Kiibera  wbo  noticed,  more  ihui  two  jaara  &inoe,  on 
•rtiole  in  iba  Cultivator,  over  inj  lign&tiire,  giving 
■ooe  UMioimt  of  the  luceeuful  perforntance  of  an  ap- 
paratui  for  elev&ting  water,  bj  meluis  of  a  ajpboa,  will 
probsltlj,  si  this  late  day,  be  moie  surprised  to  meet  with 
tikB  fullowiDg  dMcriptioa  of  it,  tbui  Ibey  w«re  at  tbe 
int  ■anoQDcemeDt  of  •ooh  an  iDvenlion.  Tbs  thiog, 
however,  ii  not  a>  dead  as  tbe;  bave  reaaoa  to  suppose 
il ;  bat,  CO  the  contraiy,  hu  been  io  luoceasTul,  ibougb 
aot  eiieoaive  ace,  here  and  elsewhere,  ever  since  the 
dale  of  thai  oonunonication.  Bat  in  ibe  interim  ilhas 
reecived  sonie  practioal  iropiovements,  and,  for  reasona 
which  it  is  nnneooaaary  to  detail  here,  I  have  hitbwlo 
(icitb  one  reoent  exoeption)  ubstaisMl  entiiel;  from 
poUiihiag  v>j  deaoriplion  of  it. 

Ib  prinoiple,  my  machine  ooosiats  of  a  ijphon,  com- 
bined with  the  weU  known  "hjrdrantia  ram."  Previous  to 
tbe  date  of  mj  former  oonununic&tioo  to  tbe  Cultivator, 
I  did  not  know  that  aEiy  *uch  combination  had  been  nt- 
teaptedj  but  subeequeatly  two  ansJogoiu  inventions 
were  brooght  Ui  say  notioe,  both  of  which,  however, 
were  esseatiallj  diSsrent  from  mj  own  in  conetrnotion, 
sad  SIC  obviouslj  uaelesa  u  ptsctical  machines,  (be  de- 
sign  of  the  inrentprs  having  been  little  else  than  to 
acBoapUih  Ihefeatof  ooostruoting  a  syphon  ibatsbonld 
dischaigt  valer  at  the  aurve. 

Tbe  latfoinsiOgares  Md  deMription,  will  give  I 
ide«  of  the  coDiUDCtioo  »nd  appearanae  of  my  appa- 


Bn*im  J'uHp— Pi(-  Il- 
ia the  umexcd  sec- 
lioui  drawiBg",  a,  b, 
is  a  boUow  dome,  or 
f»f,    ike     cavity     of 
vbich  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  ebambera, 
bj   the   pajtition     t. 
Tiii  dome  is  Ik»teiied 
bj  a  flaaged  joint  to   , 
the  circntar  plate  d,  d.  <* 
The  ceaira]  portion  of 


form  of  a  box,  or  ohest 

S,  /i    that    pvt    of 

*'>>cb,     lying     under 

■bambM  a,  it  roofed 

o**r  by  d,  4;  bat  oom-      Siciien  if  Siybw  Pui^— Fig.  IS. 

nonicatea  witk   a,   by  a  valva   n,   opeiing  upwards. 

Thu  portion  of  tbe  eheM  nmiktd  g,  is  still  farther  en- 

tloMd  bj  BA  opiigbt  platA  ■»,  held  to  iU  place  by  f 


couple  of  wedges,  ttot  shown  in  the  section.  This  plate 
has  an  orifice  at  o,  furnished  with  a  valve  opening  to- 
wards gi  which  is  suspended  on  tbe  sprine  I.  From 
/,  passes  A,  the  long  leg  of  the  sjphoo,  and  from  g,  i, 
the  short  leg.  In  operating  the  machine,  i,  aod  A,  are 
Srat  filled  with  water  through  the  screw-plugs;  as 
on  OS  the  sypboa  ia  free  to  act,  a  current  commences 
tbe  direction  i,  o,/,  k.  This  current,  aoting  on  the 
valve  at  g,  soon  overoomea  tbe  elasticity  of  tbe  spring 
I,  and  tbe  orifice  4,  is  suddenly  closed.  Tbe  water  in 
>,  then  acts  with  a  momentum  due  to  its  weight,  and 
upward  velocity,  upon  tbe  valve  n,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  escapes  into  a,  wbiob,  when  tbe  impulse  in  i,  it 
exhausted,  is  prevented  from  retnining  by  the  closing 
of  n.  The  moment  that  n  closes,  a  alight  recoil  of  the 
r  in  t,  allows  I  to  throw  open  ibe  vaJve  g,  and  tbe 
above  process  ia  then  repeated.  The  water  which  ao. 
Qumulalea  in  a,  is  conducted  by  a  curved  pipe  atlaohed 
at  fc,  to  any  station  above  the  machine  where  it  may 
be  wanted  lor  nge.  Tbe  chambers  a  and  b,  never  All 
with  water;  they  conSne,  each,  a  quantity  of  air, 
which,  b;  it!  elasticity,  equalizes  tbeonrrenta  through 
k  and  K.  These  air  chambers  are  JM>tb  indlspenaaUe 
to  the  perfect  action  of  tbe  msohiDe ;  and  if  k  and  A 
are  of  considerable  length,  il  will  not  operate  at  all  if 
they  are  filled  wilh  water.  Tbe  air  In  a,  is  obviously 
under  more  or  lest  proasure  in  proportion  to  tbe  height 
to  which  the  water  is  elevated  ihrougb  k;  while  owing 
to  the  same  oaoso  oporaiing  in  an  opposite  manner  at 
A,  the  air  in  b,  ia  rarified,  or  under  less  than  the  pres- 
sure of  tbe  atmosphere.  As  water  under  pressure,  is 
contact  with  air,  ha*  the  property  of  absorbing  more  or 
less  of  it,  EUid  then  liberating  it  when  the  pressure  is 
removed,  the  air  in  a,  bas  a  tendency  to  diminish,  and- 
that  la  b,  to  increase  in  quantity;  but  the  position  of 
the  valves  in  this  machine  is  such,  that,  when  it  is  ia 
action,  1,  ia  oonstantly  replenished  from  the  overplus  in 
b:  for  the  recoiling  movement  in  i,  above-mentioned, 
which  allows  yaiie  g,  to  open,  draws  in  at  the  same 
moment  a  few  bubbles  of  air,  from  b,/,  at  o,  which 
air  lodf^es  in  the  canity  under  n,  and  is  driven  at  the 
next  pulsation  into  chamber  a. 

Persons  have. often  altampted,  by  a  syphoD,  to  con- 
vey water  over  elevated  ground,  to  some  ailuation  be- 
low the  fountain  head;  bat  bate  been  troulded,  aad 
often  oompelled  lo  abandon  the  plan,  by  an  accnraula- 
tjon  of  air  in  the  mors  elevated  portiona  of  the  pipe, 
wbiob,  in  tbe  conrse  of  a  few  days,  hai  ent  off  the 
•cream  entirely,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  refill  the 
pipe.  This  is  owing  ertber  to  a  want  of  suiScient  fall 
between  tbe  level  of  supply  and  the  point  of  discharge, 
or  to  some  obstruotion  of  tha  pipe,  either  of  wbiob 
causes  aots  by  checking  the  current  through  the  pipe 
to  that  degree,  that  tbe  air,  libarated  from  tha  water, 
(owing  to  tbe  diminished  pressure  to  which  the  wMer 
is  subjected  in  the  u]^r  part  of  the  eyphan,)  remains 
and  Bocumulatet  in  tbe  pipe.  Tbe  only  remedy  is  to 
obtain  more  lUl,  or  give  the  pipe  a  freer  aperture,  un- 
til the  currant  has  sufiicient  velocity  to  carry  the  air 
through.  A  velocity  of  between  one  foot  andeighteea 
inches  per  second,  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  aooompUsh 


thit. 

Tbe  quantity  of  water  wbiob  the  tnacbine  a 
may  be,  to  a  oonsidaraUe  extant,  regulated  by  a  small 
orank,  the  axle  of  whioh  enters  at  right  anglea  (e  the 
plane  of  tba  above  •eolion,  just  behind  valve  g,  Tfais 
orank,  when  turned,  gives  tiia  valve  more  or  less  play, 
and  may  if  deiired,  ba  made  to  olose  it,  aad  atop  iti 
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action  vatirely.  When  tha  maohina  overdrkwa  its  aap- 
plj,  and  fltop*  from  [hat  oaiue,  the  syphon  pipes  do  not 
enpt;  ihemMlvM  of  water,  (u  woold  be  the  oaaewitb 
ao  ordinary  syphon,)  bat  the  first  few  bubbles  of  air 
irtiich  enter  the  short  leg  of  the  syphoD,  break  bylheir 
elastioity,  the  continuity  of  the  batteriag  column,  the 
diSereat  portiims  of  which  immediately  acquire  inde- 
pendent moTementa,  which  mata ally  destroy  eaoh  other, 
until  the  valves  oeasa  their  molion,  and  the  water 
throDghout  the  apparaCos  comes  to  a  stale  of  rest. 

At  the  foot  of  the  short  leg  of  the  srphon,  is  a  short 
ping  fitted  loosely  to  the  oatibre  of  tbe  pipe,  which 
may  be  drawn  Dp  a  little  distance  into,  or  thrust  down 
out  of  the  pipe,  by  means  of  arodattaehed  to  it.  This 
plug  is  drawn  Dp  into  the  pipe,  for  the  purpoae  of  clos- 
ing it,  when  the  syphon  is  fllled.  It  is  also  used  for 
•tarting  the  maohlne,  at  any  time,  when  the  pipes  are 
filled,  and  the  water  in  them  at  rest;  this  it  done  by 
drawing  the  ping  up,  and  thrnsting  it  down  oat  of  the 
pipe  pretty  quickly.  The  downward  draaght  of  the 
plug,  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the  atraosphers  for 
a  moment  from  tlie  ooIqdiii  of  water  in  tbe  sborc  leg, 
allows  the  spring  on  ths  main-valve  to  throw  it  open, 
and'the  plug,  passing  immediately  ont  of  the  pipe,  al- 
lows the  manhino  to  commence  its  operation. 

The  advantages  which  this  syphon  ram  possesses 
over  Ihe  ordinary  bydraalio  ram,  are,  that  it  can  be  ap- 
plied in  many  situations,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
jooation,  the  oomniou  ram  could  not  be  ased,  as,  for 
instanoe,  where  the  source  of  supply  is  a  well,  or 
where,  as  is  often  the  case  in  mills  and  fBotories,  a 
>pipe  may  be  passed  down  into  a  place  to  obtain  the 
requisite  fall,  in  which,  from  want  of  room,  the  ordi- 
nary ram  could  not  be  placed;  that  it  is  more  commo- 
-'dionlly  situated  for  repair  or  regulalion,  inasmuoh  as 
it  stands  high  and  dry  above,  instead  of  below,  the 
bead  of  water  which  operates  it;  and  that  whsn  water 
is  repaired  to  be  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  the 
elavaliQn.of  the  working  parts  of  the  ram  opon  the 
■ummit^f  the  syphon,  divides  the  load  to  be  lifted,  re- 
lieTiiig  tke^itrsin  upon  the  air  vessel,  and  making  tha 
yalyes  less  molent  in  their  action,  and  consequeotty 
more  dnrsble- 

"To  make  the  machine  operate  well,  not  lest  than  live 
feet  fall,  below  xbe  level  of  tha  aapply,  should  be  ob- 
tained, and  more  than  twenty  is  not  desirable.  The 
fall  nay  i>e  obtained  within  the  distance  of  twenty 
loda,  or  twenty  feet,  indifferently,  and  tbe  l^pes  ma; 
be'laid  at  any  angte,  to  suit  oinnuistaikcas. 

Theaizesof  the-^pbon  pipes  required  for  elavating 
water  for  domesfie  purposes,  are  ordinarily  between 
ft-8ths  aud-U  iaobea«liameter,  aoeordinglatheaniDuat 
«f  water  to  be  elevfted,  the  height  to  be  overcome, 
Ihe  qnantity  of  aupt^,  &o.  Uaohines  between  the 
aiiaa  of  6-8ths  and  tf  inch  syptun  pipes,  oonsome  be- 
tween t  and  T  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  aad  can 
be  Amiiahed,  and  ordinarily  set  up,  exclusive  of  pipes, 
at  prices  ranging  .between  $15  and  $30.  Theexpeaie 
«t  pipe  wUl,  of  oouTse,  depend  on  the  quantity  and  slie 
reqoired.  tn  all  oasea,  before  ereoting  them,  the  fol- 
lowing data  ahould  be  aaoertained,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, vi»:  the  qnanthj  of  snpj^y;  tha  amount  of 
CtU  that  4iaB  be  obtained  betosr  the  level  of  supply  ;  the 
4iHance  within  which  said  tall  can  bo  obtained ;  if  the 
■opply  isa  well,  ita  depth  to  tlie  water  and  the  bottom; 
tbe  height  to  which  the  water  must  be  elevated,  and 
the  quantity  requr«d. 

The  apparatus  irhich  I  have  in  nag  at  this  place,  is 
•Mployed  (as  raentkntd  in  Bayformer  •ctnninnioation} 
for  elevating  water  for  stock,  from  a  well  near  the 
[arm  yard.  It  has  now  a  amaH  bailding,  about  8  feet 
by  12,  ereoled  over  it,  which  also  covers  the  well,  and 
oontains  a  wooden  oistera  above  the  level  of  the  ftround, 
id  tb*  cApaoity  of  about  lea  hogsheads.    Tha  naabiae 


keeps  this  oislern  filled  with  water,  which  may  be  at 
any  time  drawn  through  a  key  into  a  troof^h  in  the 
yard.  The  building  is  of  wood,  the  frame  of  which  i« 
covered,  inside  as  well  as  out,  with  raatohed  boards, 
and  tha  spacingi  thns formed,  are  filled  with  cut  straw. 
This  precaution  <togett>er  with  those  of  having  two 
windows  facing  the  South,  and  leaving,  daring  the  win- 
ter, the  mouth  of  the  well  nnoovered,  so  that  tha 
warmth  of  the  water  may  be  conunonioated  to  the  air 
in  tbe  bnilding)  gives  perfect  seonrity  from  the  effeots 
of  frost,  even  in  the  severest  weather.  The  wellfroin 
whioh  the  water  is  dravrd  is  not  as  favorablB  as  taany 
othsTB.  The  supply  of  water  never  fails,  but  it  is  very 
variable.  After  the  wet  seasons  of  the  spring  anil 
fall,  it  has  furnished  sufficient  water  to  bsep  tha  ma- 
chine in  constant  action,  oonstuBing  aboot  three  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  for  a  intek  or  two  at  a  time; 
but  in  midsDiamer,  the  deficiency  is  such,  that  it  doe* 
not  operate  more  than  three  hoars  in  the  twenty-bur. 
This  irregularity  renders  it  neoeessry  to  start  tbe  toa- 
ehine  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  as  the  supply  in 
the  well  aoaamulates  and  is  exhausted.  The  iaconve- 
nienoe  of  this  frequent,  although  momeataiy  attention, 
might  in  a  meaiare  be  obviated  by  relaying  tbesypbon 
with  a  smaller  pipe ;  but  in  the  wiater  it  is  dsairabl* 
to  make  use  of  the  whole  supply,  which  pipes  and  an 
apparatus  smalt  enoi^h  to  continue  in  oonstaat  actioa, 
at  all  seasons,  wonld  aot  ioi  The  whole  difileolly  is, 
however,  overoome  by  a  fixtnre  designed  for  tbe  por- 
poge,  whioh  was  first  attached  to  ttie  pump  laat  Ad- 
gnst,  and  has  been  in  suocMsful  use  ever  sinoe.  Ita 
objeot  is  to  set  tbe  pump  running,  whenever,  after  aai 
interval  of  rest,  the  water  in  tbe  well  shall  have  riseo 
lo  a  given  beight.  By  aoeomplishing  this,  the  wbola 
supply  of  the  well  is  used,  whatever  it  may  ba,  and  tbs 
pump  requires  no  attention. 

The  construction  of  this  attaclyneat  ia  shown  in  the 
adjacent  drawing,  fig.  16: 


i-Fig.  U. 


Vhera  a,  is  one  end  of  the  Irame  on  wfakli  ttie  pnmp 
is  erected,  and  b,  that  side  of  tha  pomp  whioh  oom- 
munieates  vrith  the  long  leg  oT  tbe  syphon;  e,  is  a 
small  rod  or  spindle  iriiich  passes  through  the  ontar 
end  of  the  ohest  marked/,  in  fig.  lli,  on  a  line  with  tha 
stem  of  valve  g,  aoDHoquenlly  when  pressed  faorivm- 
tally  inward,  the  spindle  acts  against  the  stem  of  tb* 
valve  and  opens  it.  It  is  obviously  necessary  ibat  thia 
rod  should  pass  through  into  the  pump  by  a  perTeotljr 
air-tight  jtnnt ;  it  is  also  neoMsary  that  when  pressei 
from  c,  towards  d,  (Ha.  ]6)  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
tbe  valve,  it  should  have  a  tendency  .a  return  qnickly 
ont  of  tbe  way  of  the  action  oC  the  valve.     Thoaa  t« 
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^isites  are  obtained  as  follows:  a  spiral  spring  of  brass 
wire,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  wonnd  aboat  tke 
sptadle  at  if ;  ona  end  of  this  spring  is  fastened  to  a 
abort  tabe,  through  which  the  spindle  enters  the  pomp, 
and  the  -other  extremity  to  the  spindle  near  d.    This 
apring  gives  the  spindle  the  necessary  ontward  move- 
vient,  when  pressed  inward  and  reletaed,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  air  into  the  pinnp  around  the  spindle,  is  en- 
tirely presented,  by  having  the  spiral  spring  enclosed 
by  a  tbin  tube  of  metallic  gnm-elastio.     The  enter  end 
of  the  sptndle  is  supported  by  a  guide,  which  holds  it 
ia  a  proper  line  for  action.     On  each  side  of  a,  near  its 
extremity,  rise   two   standards,  t,   i,  through  which 
passes  the  shaft y,  which  carries,  on  its  front  end,  the 
gfooved  wheel  e,  a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  figure  as  broben  away,  to  give  a  view  of  the  parts 
beyond.     On   the  middle  of  this  shaft  are  two  circular 
^scs,  g,  g,  half  an  inch  apart,  through  which  passes, 
parallel  with  the  shaft,  the  key  p.   This  key,  when  the 
wheel  c,  is  revolved  in   the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
eomes  in  contact  with  the  upper  end  of  a  latch,  k,  on 
the  spindle,  and  if  the  revcAutien  of  the  wheel  is  con- 
tinued, carries  the  spindle  in  the  direction  c,  d,  about 
batf  ma  inch,  and  then  allows  it  to  fly  back ;  but  if  the 
wheel  be  revolved  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  key 
merely  raises  and  drops  the  latch,  without  acting  on 
the  spindle. 

Through  the  upper  extremities  of  i,  i,  passes  another 
"dhaft  f ,  to  which  is  fastened  the  pendulous  weight  h, 
t)n  the  front  extremity  of  this  shaft  is  a  small  spur,  /, 
which,  when  h  hangs  at  rest  stands  nearly  horizontal, 
iboucsb  with  its  point  a  little  elevated.     From  the  in- 
ner side  of  that  part  ef  the  rim  of  e,  which  is  represented 
as  broken  away,  projects  a  small  pin,  which,  when  < 
as  revolved  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  comes  under 
the  point  of  the  spur  i,  and  throws  the  pendule  k  out, 
towards  the  pnmp,  elevating  it  at  right  angles  to  the 
posit/on  shown  in  the  drawing,  before  the  pin  passes 
xiver  the  spar;  but  vrfaen  the  wheel  is  revolved  back- 
wards, the  position  of  the  spur  is  such  that  the  pin 
slides  over  it  easily,  tilting  ik,  very  slightly,  in  the  op- 
posite direction.     Over  the  wheel  e,  passes  a  cord  a, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  suspended  the  small  weight  m, 
tnd  on  the  other  a  cylindrical  float  which  hangs  in  the 
well.    The  weight  of  the  float,  when  out  of  water,  is 
a  little  greater  than  that  of  m,  and  the  weight  of  m  is 
aofficient,  when  not  counterbalanced  by  the  float,  to 
cnny  the  wheel  e  around,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  pendule  fc,  and  of  the  force  necessary  to 
operate  the  spindle,  and  open  the  valve. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  pnmp  has  reoently 
been  in  action,  and  emptied  the  well,  and  that  the 
float  attached  to  n  has  dascended,  until  the  weight  m 
is  at  the  position  represented ;  and  that  the  pin  in  the 
rim  of  e,  is  situated  about  opposite  the  upper  .broken 
spoke.  The  water  rises  until  the  lower  end  of  the  float 
is  immersed  an  inch  or  two;  m  then  begins  to  prepon- 
derate, and  as  the  water  continues  rising,  the  wheel 
revolves  in  the  directian  of  ^he  arrow,  until  the  pin  in 
its  rim  comes  under  the  point  of  the  spur  i.  The 
weight  of  the  pendule  then  arrests  the  movement  of  the 
wheel  for  a  time,  and  the  water  in  the  well  rises  eight 
ar  ten  inehes  upon  the  float,  before  the  weight  of  m  is 
sofficicnt  to  tilt  h  far  enough  to  allow  the  pin  to  pass 
over  the  spar.  When  this  happens  the  pendule  loses 
its  retaining  power  entirely,  and  m,  being  now  but 
slightly  coanterbalanced,  immediately  gives  the  wheel 
a  half  revolution,  which  operates  the  spindle,  opens  the 
valve,  and  leaves  the  pnmp  free  to  run,  until  stopped 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  water.  In  the 
meantime  the  float  descends,  with  the  level  of  the  water 
in  die  well,  bringing  the  parts  attached  to  it  back  to 
their  orisinal  piosition ;  they  are  then  reailv  for  a  repe- 
tKaoaef  their  action,  with  the  next  rise  of  water.        .| 


Previous  to  the  invention  of  this  attachment  for  start- 
ing, I  have  attempted,  once  or  twice,  by  simpler  me* 
thods,  to  make  a  float  set  the  machine  in  action,  by 
operating  the  plug  at  the  foot  of  the  short  leg  of  the 
syphon;  but  the  mechanism,  though  simple,  was  clum- 
sy, and  not  reliable.  The  present  device,  however,  al- 
though it  has  an  air  of  much  greater  complexity  and 
delicacy,  has  shown  that  its  movements  may  be  antici- 
pated with  as  much  certainty  as  those  of  a  well  made 
clock  for  striking  the  hour  at  the  proper  time.  And  if 
a  machine  does  its  work  perfectly,  that  fact  is  ample 
justification  for  the  use  of  every  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, that  conduces  to  the  perfection  of  its  action, 
which  it  may  contain. 

I  do  not,  however,  recommend  this  attachment  as 
one  that  should  frequently  accompany  the  pnmp ;  and 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  the  above  de- 
scription of  it  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  it,  or  in- 
viting the  cavils  of  those  mechanics  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  be  critical  on  the  subject  of  its  general  utility. 
That  which  I  have  in  use  at  this  place  is  the  only  spe-^^ 
cimen  of  it,  and  is  daily  accomplishing  the  sole  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  invented. 

EftASTus  W.  Ellswosth. 

East  Windsor  HUl,  Ct,  Nov,  30eA,  1847, 


Homestic  ficonomyy  Recipes,  dbe. 

Keeping  Beef  Fsesh. — Combe  says  the  ribs  will 
keep  longest,  or  flve  or  six  days  in  summer,  the  middle 
of  the  loin  next,  the  rusip  next,  the  round  next,  and 
the  brisket  the  woi>st,  which  will  not  keep  longer  than 
three  days  in  summer. 

IndAublb  Ink. — This  may  be  made  much  cheaper 
than  purchased,  as  follows:  Two  drachms  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  added  to  four  drachms  of  a  weak  solution  of 
tincture  of  galls.  Another: — Nitrate  of  silver,  one 
drachm,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  gum 
arabic  in  half  a  pint  of  pure  rain  water.  Moisten  the 
cloth  previously  with  a  strong  solution  of  pearl,  or  salt 
of  tartar,  and  iron  it  dry. 

Incombustible  "White-wash. — ^Pass  fine  freshly- 
slacked  lime  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  to  six  quarts  of 
the  fine  pulverized  lime  thus  obtained,  add  one  quart  of 
the  purest  salt,  and  one  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  the 
inixture,  and  skim  it  dean.  Then  to  ev^ry  five  gallons 
of  this  mixture,  add  1  lb.  of  alum,  |,lb.  of  copperas, 
and  slowly  add  J  lb.  potash^ and  4  quarts  fine  sand.  It 
adheres  firmly  to  wood  or  brick. 

FaosT  paooF  Cement. — Mix  tar  with  sand;  it  grad- 
ually hardens,  and  as  moisture  cannot  in  the  least  de- 
gree penetrate  it,  it  will  never  crack  by  frost.  This 
was  proved  by  the  accidental  upsetting  of  a  tar  barrel 
on  a  spot  of  sand — the  cement  thus  accidentally  formed, 
remaining  impenetrably  hard  for  years,  although  under 
the  rain-water  spout,  and  exposed  to  all  weathers. 

Ink  spots,  on  mahogany,  may  be  easily  removed  by 
rubbing  them  with  wet  blotting  paper,  aqd  afterwards 
robbing  the  spot  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Malaga  Raisins. — These  are  all  made  by  mer^ 
drying  the  large  white  Muscatel  grape,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  ingredient.  They  are  all  raised  within  t 
leagues  of  the  southern  Spanish  coast,  and  do  not  suo- 
ceed  farther  inland.  The  Lexlca  raisins,  used  for  pud- 
dings, are  however,  produced  in  the  interior.  They  are 
gathered  when  ripe,  ar.d  sproad  out  upon  the  grpund  to 
dry,  which  usually  requires  16  days,  during  which  time 
they  are  never  removed,  although  the  drying  procefa  is 
retarded  by  the  devrs,  which  diff  oulty  would  doubtleta 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  portable  aa'nings. 

Tobacco. — Kentucky  raises  more  than  any  other 
State. 
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WTNVl  8VOCK  AIVH  POVIiTRT  OF  JT.  B.  HATEEAITAY,  Biq. 


Messrs.  Ebitobs — While  on  a  short  exoaraion  into 
Canada  some  time  since ,  i  called  to  see  the  stock, 
ponltrjy  &o.  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hathaway,  about  a  mile 
out  from  St.  Catharines.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  cele- 
brated blood  stallion  '"'  Mercey/'  that  was  porehased 
by  Com.  Stockton  at  the  sale  of  the  stud  belonging  to 
the  late  William  IV.  He  has  also  some  fine  blood 
mares,  which,  with  fine  stock  of  other  kinds,  renders 
his  place  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every  agriculturist. — 
In  the  poultry  line  he  seems  to  be  quite  an  amateur,  and 
has  gathered  around  him  a  great  number  of  varieties. 
Of  these  I  will  give  you  a  short  description. 

Of  Geese,  1  saw  in  his  yard,  the  Chinese,  Poland , 
Wildf  Bremen  and  Irish  varieties.  The  Chinese  have 
been  described  and  figured  in  your  pages,  and  from  my 
experience  with  them  in  my  own  yard,  and  what  I  have 
seen  of  them  in  other  places,  I  think  for  beauty  and 
other  qualities,  they  answer  in  full  the  description  you 
have  given  of  them.  The  Poland,  have  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  Chinese,  and  are  probably  only  a 
cross  from  them ;  bnt  are  coarser  in  the  neck,  larger 
bodied,  and  muchness  graceful  in  their  motions.  The 
Wild  or  Canada  Groose,  has  been  fully  described  in 
your  pages;  and  although  on  the  score  of  profit  not 
much  cfui  be  said  in  their  favor,  as  they  do  not  breed 
till  their  3d  year,  yet  they  a«e  certainly  a  great  orna- 
ment in  a  poultry  yard.  As  the  Swan  cannot  be  kept 
domesticated  in  our  climate  during  the  winter,  requir- 
ing as  she  does  open  or  unfrozen  water  the  whole  time, 
a  very  good  substitute  is  found  in  the  Wild  and  Chinese 
Geese.  Among  the  ornamental  varieties  these  stand 
nnrivalled. 

The  Bremen  geese,  in  Mr.  H's  yard,  are  very  large, 
stately  in  their  appearance,  and  perfectly  white,  both 
male  and  female ;  and  when  feathers  and  carcass  are 
the  main  objects  desired,  these  are  a  valuable  variety 
to  keep. 

The  Irish  goose,  is  a  large  and  coarse  bird,  with  legs 
like  a  mill  post,  but  I  could  discover  nothing  particu- 
larly desirable  in  them  unless  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing with  the  common  varieties.  One  of  these  is  figured 
and  deseribed  in  the  London  Illustrated  News  of  last 
July,  as  having  taken  a*  prize  at  the  show  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens;  there  is  also  figured  a  goose 
from  the  River  Orinoco.  S.  A.,  having  a  small  plump 
body  with  very  long  legs,  like  those  of  a  Stork.  Of 
this  last  variety  I  have  heard  of  no  specimen  as  yet  in 
the  United  States. 

Of  Duths  kept  by  Mr.  H.,  I  saw  fine  specimens  of 
Muscovy,  and  of  others  more  common ;  of  the  splendid 
iohite  Topknots,  the  Wild  black  duck  domesticated,  and 
the  Red-headed,  capped  Wood  duck.  This  last  is  very 
small,  but  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  is  the  first  in- 
stance within  my  knowledge  of  its  being  domestica- 
ted.* 

Mr.  H«  keeps  a  number  of  Golden  Pheasants,  both 
male  and  female ;  between  them  and  the  various  breeds 
of  bam  yard  Cowls,  has  a  great  variety  of  crosses ; 
some  of  which,  particularly  the  Golden  Topknots, 
which  are  a  cross  between  the  Pheasant  and  the  Poland 
fowl,  are  a  great  ornament  in  a  poultry  yard.  Of  this 
variety  I  have  bred  a  good  many  myself  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  were  I  to  keep  only  one  variety,  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  these  above 


*  The  wood-dock  has  been  frequently  domesticated.  We  have 
seen  a  beautiful  group  of  them  ia  the  BowUnir  Oreea  fountaio. 
New-York.— Eds.  ' 


all  others.  Their  golden  and  variegated  plumage, 
large  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  liveliness  of  motion,  in* 
variably  arrest  the  attention  of  strangers  f  while  in  th* 
number  of  eggs  they  produce^  they  are  equal  to  any 
other  kind. 

Besides  the  poultry  varieties  already  enumerated, 
Mr.  H.  keeps  Peacocks,  Guinea-hens,  wild  Turkeys 
domesticated,  &c.,  &o. ;  and  I  observeda  pair  of  Sand- 
hill Cranes  from  Illinois,  following  him  around  his  pre- 
mises. These  were  perfectly  at  home  among  the  other 
poultry,  and  when  at  rest,  usually  drew  one  leg  up  un- 
der their  body,  presenting  quite  a  imique  appearance. 
Mr.  H.  has  also  in  a  process  of  domestication  with  his 
other  poultry,  a  lot  of  Prairie  Grouse,  or  "  Prairie 
Hens''  from  Illinois.  Overhead,  and  basking  in  the 
sun,  were  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  domestic  pigeons  ^ 
while  the  group  vras  filled  out  by  a  troop  of  deer 
bounding  over  the  yards,  and  an  enormous  Black  bear 
chaine4^  in  a  comer  to  keep  sentry  over  the  whole. 

Having  a  small  pond  of  water  near  his  house,  Mr. 
H.  has  erected  a  line  of  poultry  sheds  on  the  north  side 
facing  the  South,  with  divisions  for  diflerent  varieties, 
feeding  boxes,  &o. ;  and  here,  within  an  enclosure  of 
perhaps  two  acres,  all  his  variety  of  poultry  live  in 
harmony,  and  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  their 
owner  and  his  family.  And  why  should  not  every  far- 
mer add  something  of  this  kind  to  his  other  stock  to- 
render  home  more  attractive?  Why  not  multiply  forma 
of  beauty  and  sources  of  innocent  pleasure,  when  th^ 
can  be  so  cheaply  obtained?  A  very  little  addi- 
tional outlay  would  enable  almost  any  one  to  increase 
the  beauty  and  attraction  of  his  place,  so  that  his- 
children  would  feel,  that  ''there  is  no  place  like 
home." 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Niagara  district,  in 
which  St.  Catharines  is  situated,  have  a  show  and  fair 
twice  each  year,  spring  and  fall;  the  former  of  which 
is  made  the  occasion  of  the  sale  and  interchange  of 
stock,  and  the  hiring  of  farm  laborers.  In  their  list  of 
premiums,  I  observed  that  the  Society  off*ered  the  pre- 
miums to  the  best  horses,  cattle,  &c.  exhibited,  without 
designating  any  particular  breeds.  This  probably  has 
some  tendency  to  repress  those  jealousies,  which  are  apt 
to  arise  sometimes  among  farmers,  when  foreign  stock  is 
particularly  commended. 

The  land  all  through  the  Niagara  District,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  to  Hamilton,  is  in  a  fine  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  bears  prices  varying  from  $20,  to  $60  per 
acre,  according  to  improvements,  proximity  to  villages, 
&c.  Agricultural  papers  are  extensively  circulated 
among  the  more  intelligent  farmers,  and  their  good  ef- 
fects are  seen  and  acknowledged.  One  thing  I  couV^ 
not  observe  but  with  high  pleasure, — which  was  more 
common  among  the  English  and  Scotch  farmers, — ^the 
building  of  their  houses  some  distance  back  iitwi  the 
road,  and  surrounding  them  with  sha4e  trees.  Thia 
was  an  evidence  of  good  taste,  and  an  ornament  of  no 
mean  value  in  the  rural  landscape.  When  will  ow 
farmers  learn  to  appreciate  such  things  ? 

Buffalo,  Dec.  1847.  H.  A.  Paesoks. 


RiPSNiffG  OF  Wheat. — ^A  writer  in  England,  for  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  sajn  that  from  the  cool  weather  and 
occasional  showers,  wheat  requires  there  twice  the  time 
to  ripta  that  it  does  in  western  New-York,  which  he 
thinks  is  a  reason  the  grain  fills  so  muck  better  than 
here. 
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At  SooOi-IXeerfield  we^alled  on  Mr.  T.  S.  SAKOEirr, 
vho,  besides  showing  us  the  **  lay  of  the  land"  in  his 
neighborhood,  was  so  kind  as  to  convey  us,  by  way  of 
''old''  Oeerfieia,  to  Greenfield. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Greenfield,  is  the  farm 
formerly  owned  by  Rev.  H.  Colman,  and  where  hefor 
^veral  years  resided.     The  readers  of  the  early  vol- 
umes of  the  Cuiiivator,  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  the 
JV€»  En^lmiU  Farmer  J  will  reooUect  his  interesting 
eommnnications,  dated  at  ''  Meadow  Banks."     It  is  a 
beautiful  place — ^we  scaroely  know  of  one  which,  as  a 
residence,  we  should  think  preferable.     The  house  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  handsomely  rounded  hill,  on 
aa  elevated  shelf  of  land,  overlooking  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  fertile  alluvial  grounds  on  the  I>eer<fieid  river. 
The  farm,  when  Mr.  Colman  owned  it,  consisted  of 
150  acres,  but  it  has  been  divided,  and  the  homestead 
at  present  only  conLprises  50  acres.     It  is  owned  by 
Mr.  David  Wait, 

The  meadows  here  are  generally  overflowed  in  the 

spring  season,  and  a  deposits  is  left  by  the  water  which 

keeps  ap  the  richness  of  the  soil.     Large  crops  of  In* 

dian  corn  and  grass  are  here  obtained.     Mr.  Wait  in- 

fenned  as  that  three  tons  of  hay  are  usually  taken  per 

acre,  and  he  had  got  nearly  six  tons  from  an  acre,  at 

two  cuttings,  in  one  season.     In  good  seasons,  with 

proper  cultivation,  he   thinks  fifty  bushels  Indian  corn 

may  readily  be  obtained  per  acre,  without  manure. 

A  little  below  the  place  just  mentioned,  we  called 
at  the  farm  o(  Mr.  Samuel  Child.  He  has  kept  for 
several  years  the  Durham  btill  Nortkumberlandy  bred  by 
E.  P.  PaxxTicK,  Esq.  This  animal  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  (he  vicinity,  and  might  have  been  still  more 
useful  if  the  farmers  had  properly  appreciated  him. 
We  were  told  by  many  persons  that  his.  progeny  have 
proved  very  valuable.  They  are  thrifty,  and  the  hei- 
fers are  excellent  for  the  dairy.  We  saw  several  calves 
and  some  other  young  stock  that  were  very  promising. 
Mr.  C.  has  a  good  fsurm,  but  we  were  so  pressed  for 
lime  that  we  eould  not  go  over  it. 

I^eerfieM  is  an  old  town.  Its  settlement  was  com- 
menced by  the  English  177  years  ago.  The  settlers 
wen  aadoobtedly  attracted  by  the  large  extent  of  rich 
alhmal  land  here,  on  which  the  Indians  had,  from  time 
■noMmorial,  raised  large  quantities  of  corn.  Capt. 
David  HoTT  estimates  that  .there  is  not  less  than  5,000 
•eres  of  rich  intervale  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
ea  Beerfield  river. 

In  answer  to  some  inquiries,  we  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  Gen.  Bpaphsas  Hott — a  very  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, npwsffds  of  elghVy  years  of  age — from  whieh 
we  make  the  following  interesting  extract: 

''  Oar  towB  [Deerfield]  was  first  settled  by  the 
^^te  people  1671),  ami  at  that  period  I  believe  the  in- 
tervale was  ctdtrvated  by  the  Pocumtuck  Indians,  and 
eooaderabie  qnaafities  of  corn  raised.  At  the  close 
sf  the  Pepwi  war  in  Connecticut,  the  English  were 
nfieriag  for  want  of  bread,  and  in  1637,  agents  were 
•eat  from  Hartford  and  other  towns  on  the  river,  to 
the  Indians  at  Potcnmtack  [Deerfleld]  to  procure  In- 
^isa  corn,  and  fifty  loaded  eanoes,  conducted  by  the 
iB&ms,  deseended  the  Connecticut  with  that  article, 
'vhieh  relieved  the  people  from  their  <fi8tre8s. 

^  How  Wne  oar  intervale  has  been  cuhivirted  is  un- 
*Cftain — probably  for  centuries  befo^  it  was  settled  by 
the  English.    Hantire  is  now  required  on  those  parts 


not  flowed  by  the  river;  and  as  the  floods  are  now  less 
frequent  than  formerly,  manare  is  required  in  increased 
quantities.'' 

The  settlers  here  soon  became  prosperous,  and  the 
neighborhood  was  noted  for  its  agnoultural  productions 
at  aa  early  day.  But  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  the  Indians  yielded  the  possession  of  this  fine  re- 
gion which,  to  them,  was  almost  a  paradise,  and^  de- 
signed, as  they  believed,  by  the  Great  Spirit  especially 
for  his  Red  children.  Their  enmity  was  manifested  by 
frequent  and  bloody  attacks  on  the  whites  whom  they 
regarded  as  usurpers.  The  town  was  several  times 
destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  death  or 
made  captive.  A  monument  at  South  Deerfield  com* 
memorates  an  event  which  occurred  in  1675.  The  In- 
dians made  a  descent  upon  the  town,  and  burned  nearly 
all  the  houses.  The  settlers  had  raised  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  which  was  deposited  in  stacks. 
This,  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  secure,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  and  teamsters, 
eighty-six  in  all,  was  sent  with  teams  to  convey  it  to 
Hadley.  On  their  return  with  the  grain,  they  were 
ambuscaded  by  the  Indians,  and  the  commander,  Capt. 
Lathrop  and  seven ty-six  men,  slain.  The  monument 
was  erected,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  1838.  A 
small  stream  which  runs  near  it,  received  the  name  of 
"  Bloody  Brook/'  from  its  waters  having  been  literally 
crimsoned  by  the  blood  of  those  who  fell  in  this  san- 
guinary conflict. 

A  still  more  disastrous  calamity  befel  the  town  on 
the  29th  of  February,  1704.  It  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  from  Canada; every 
dwelling  but  one  was  reduced  to  ashes,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  (except  a 
few  who  escaped)  carried  away  captives — 112  of  the 
latter  being  taken  to  Canada.  The  house  which  es*  , 
caped  the  conflagration,  commonly  known  as  the  "old 
Indian  house,'*  is  still  standing,  and  is  occupied  as  a 
dwelling.  It  was  erected  twenty  years  before  the 
event  referred  to,  and  is,  therefore,  163  years  old  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  built  of  wood — the  frame  oak,  and 
still  in  quite  a  sound  condition.  In  their  attack,  the 
Indians  cut  a  hole  through  the  outer  door,  which  still 
remains  as  it  was,  and  the  marks  of  the  hatchet  show 
as  plainly  round  the  edges,  as  though  they  had  been 
made  but  a  short  time  since.  The  enemy  discharged 
their  guns  into  the  house  through  the  door  and  win- 
dows, and  in  one  of  the  rooms,  several  bullets  are 
still  visible  in  the  timbers.  The  attack  was  in  the 
night  and  entirely  unexpected  by  the  inhabitants^  who 
were  quietly  sleeping  in  their  beds.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  Sheldon  family,  who  resided  in  the 
house ;  and  one  of  the  bullets  now  tb  be  seen  in  the 
wall,  killed  Mrs.  S.,  passing  through  her  head,  just  as  . 
she  started  from  her  pillow  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak. 

The  house,  being  a  large  one,  was  preserved  by  the 
marauding  party  to  store  their  plunder,  and  shelter 
themselves  till  they  were  ready  to  take  their  depar- 
ture. It  is  justly  regarded  as  an  interesting  monu- 
ment of  the  dire  event  of  which  we  have  spoken.  For 
the  last  hundred  years  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hott  family,  and  our  venerable  friend,  from  whosa 
letter  we  have  ^iven  an  extract,  we  are  informed  was 
born  here,  in  1765.*    We  are  much  pleased  to  learn, 

^  I       ■       I  ■  ■■■■■!  ■■■  ^  ■  ■  M^         ■        -  ^— ^^^— P^Wi^^^ 

•  A  more  detsilod  aoeoimt  of  the  tragie  sesiMC  ooanseted  wi4i  the 
early  history  «f  this  noighborhood,  will  be  found  in  the  historic  of 
MajwachoMetu  relating  to  this  period. 
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that  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  citixensof  Deer- 
field  and  vicinity,  to  preserve  the  old  house  ^  and  by 
making  it  the  repository  for  Indian  antiquilies,  and  re- 
lics connected  with  the  history  of  the  place,  render  it 
still  more  an  object  of  interest  than  it  has  hitherto 
been. 

In  Deerfield  as  veil  as  in  several  towns  in  this  vi- 
ointy,  there  has  been  of  late  years  considerable  quan- 
tities of  broom-corn  prodnced.  The  value  of  the 
brooms  manufactured  from  this  article  in  Deerfield,  was 
not  long  since  estimated  at  $10,990  per  annum. 

We  had  but  little  time  to  view  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Northampton,  as  we  only  arrived  there 
the  afternoon  previous  to  the  cattle  show,  and  the 
weather  happened  to  be  unfavorable.  We  called  on 
Wk.  Clabk,  Esq.,  who,  besides  being  considerably  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  is  carrying  on  % 
large  paper  manufactory.  He  showed  us  some  of  the 
finest  pears  and  grapes  that  we  have  seen.  Mr.  C.  has 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  encouraging  improvement 
in  husbandry.  He  originated,  we  believe,  a  plan  of 
seeding  land  to  grass,  which  has  been,  with  good  sno- 
eessy  considerably  adopted.  Fields  occupied  with  In- 
dian corn  are  made  smooth  at  the  last  working,  (no 
hills  left,)  and  grass  seed  sown,  and  when  the  corn  is 
harvested  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  with  a  hoe. 
The  grass  gives  a  good  crop  the  next  season. 

Mr.  HfiNRY  Strong  was  so  kind  as  to  take  us  in  his 
carriage  and  show  us  a  portion  of  the  large  body  of 
intervale  here.  He  estimates  that  there  is  not  less 
than  7,000  acres  of  this  kind  of  land  in  this  town.  Most 
of  it  is  very  productive.  The  lots  are  not  usually  di- 
vided by  fences — stakes  only  marking  the  lines  between 
the  various  owners <•  Numerous  roads  or  avenues  are 
left,  so  that  every  lot  is  readily  accessible ;  and  a  ride 
through  these  beautiful  grounds,  loaded,  with  the  rich- 
est crops  of  various  kinds,  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful that  can  be  imagined. 

A  little  below  Northampton,  the  river  passes  be- 
tween two  mountains— -Mount  Holyoke  on  the  east,  and 
Mount  Tom  on  the  west ;  and  at  some  former  period, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  connecting  ridge  between 
the  two  elevations,  which  has  been  worn  away  as  the 
river  deepened  its  channel.  The  barrier  to  the  current 
which  existed  here,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  lake 
above  the  mountuns,  and  occasioned  the  deposite  of 
the  broad  alluvion  which  we  have  described.  The 
river  until  lately,  made  a  remarkable  bend  at  this  place, 
called  the  **  ox-bow."  The  distance  round  this  singu- 
lar turn  was  between  three  and  four  miles,  but  by  cut- 
ting across  a  neck  of  land,  only  about  twenty  rods  in 
width,  a  comparatively  straight  current  was  given  to 
the  water,  and  the  old  channel  is  filling  up,  which  will 
afford  many  acres  of  excellent  land. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Bates,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  C. 
Bates,  has  a  farm  of  nearly  two  hundred  acres,  most 
of  which  is  excellent  land.  He  was.  at  the  time  of 
oar  visit,  engaged  in  removing  and  repairing  his  build- 
ings, some  of  which  had  become  old  and  out  of  order. 
He  and  Mr.  Strong  purchased  a  Hereford  yearling 
bull  of  Mr.  SoTHAM  last  spring,  which  bids  fair  to 
make  a  first-rate  animal.  We  have  before  mentioned* 
that  the  Hereford  bull  sent  to  this  country  up\^ards  of 
twenty  years  ago  by  Admiral  CorriN,  was  kept  here 
for  several  years. 

The  village  of  Northampton  has  been  long  and  just- 
ly celebrated  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  New  England. 
There  are  many  neat  and  tasteful  residences,  and  they 
have  generally  an  agreeable  rural  air.  The  **  Round 
Hill  School,"  once  so  popular,  was  located  here.  A 
**  Hydropathic  Hospital"  has  taken  its  place.  We 
passed  through  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  establish- 

•  CiUiTalor^  1947,  pp.  41, 4S. 


meat.  The  site  overlooks  the  village,  and  command* 
besides  a  view  of  the  neighboring  towns,  Amherst^ 
Hadley,  8eo.,  embraeing  extensive  landscape  soenerj, 
which  for  beauty  and  loveliness  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Farmers  Clubs. — Besides  a  state  agricultural 
oiety  and  several  county  societies,  there  are  in  Mi 
chusetts  many  neighborhood'  associations  or  clnbs, 
whose  object  is  improvement  in  rural  afiairs.  Most  d 
them  are  sustained  with  a  good  deat  of  spirit,  and  their 
general  usefulness  is  obvious.  In  Conway — a  to vm  lo- 
cated among  the  hills  of  Franklin  county — there  is  » 
flourishing  society  of  this  kind.  The  members  hold  a» 
annual  exhibition  of  live-stock,  and  agricultural  awf 
household  products.  The  various  crops  ace  examined 
while  standing  in  the  field,  by  conunittees  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  The  club  has  been  in  existence  lor  sev- 
eral years,  and  its  favorable  efiects  are  seen  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  farming ;  animals  have  been  im- 
proved, the  yield  of  crops  augmented,*  products  oT 
household  manufacture  increased,  and  their  quality  im- 
proved,  and  a  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  ^enenUf 
infused. 

Amherst,  in  Hampshire  county,  has  a  similar  aaaO' 
ciation.  Their  show,  held  at  Amherst  in  Novem^ber 
last,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  much  interest — a  very 
large  number  of  people  having  been  called  together. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  J^esident  HrrcBcocK,  of 
Amherst  CoUege,  and  others. 

Comparative  advantages  or  this  Sectiom. — 
Ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  Con- 
necticut valley  has  been  celebrated  for  its  beauty  mod 
fertility,  and  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  think  it  pro- 
bable that,  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of 
the  soil,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  worked,  the 
variety  of  productions  that  may  be  cultivated  and  whicb 
find  a  ready  sale  at  the  highest  prices — there  is  no  part 
of  the  country  which  possesses  greater  advantages  than 
this.  Add  to  this  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  the 
excellence  of  its  social  and  civil  institutions,  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  its  nieans  of  easy  communication,  and 
other  advantages,  and  where  can  be  found  a  more 
agreeable  or  desirable  region  f 


Farming  in  Turkey. 

Dr.  Davis  of  South  CoroUna,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Turkish  government,  has  gone  to  that  ooontiy,  to 
introdnoe  modern  improvements  in  agriculture.  He 
found  the  only  plow  used  in  Turkey,  a  leg,  elevated  at 
one  end  on  two  wheels,  shod  with  iron  at  the  lower 
extremity.  Wheat  is  cut  with  grass  scythes,  raked  up^ 
and  then  trodden  out  by  horses  on  the  ground.  It  in 
cleaned  by  throwing  it  up  in  the  wind.  When  git>nad, 
there  is  no  separation  of  bran  and  flour. 

There  is  usually  no  frost  till  January. 

Under  the  improved  culture  given  by  Dr.  Davis,  the 
cotton  crop  is  found  to  do  better  than  in  the  Southeni 
States  of  the  Union. 

Indian  oorn  was  formerly  sown  broadcast  by  the 
Turks,  and  received  no  cultivation.  The  iU-socoeas 
of  such  culture  may  be  easily  guessed.  Planted  ia 
rows,  and  cultivated  with  the  one-horse  plow,  with 
which  the  Turks  are  delighted,  it  promises  to  seceeed 
finely. 

SvBSoiLiNO.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  notices  im- 
provements made  on  the  farm  of  Loi^  Stairs,  in  Wig. 
toBshire.  One  pan  was  drained,  subsoiled,  limed,  and 
thoroughly  pulverized,  and  then  produced  (brty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  where  only  twelve  were  raised 
before. 


*  For  a  nouee  of  the  cropt  d  Indian  corn  niMed  bv  memben  of 
IBM  ClQb,  MS  Mr.  Clary't  remarks  on  th«  dincuation  in  tclation  to 
the  '*  Proats  of  Panning,'*  at  Boiloa,  pabliabad  ia  oar  Isil  votuoM. 
psge  M»  ^^ 
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£or»oms  of  thx  Cdltztatob — In  a  previous  wti- 
cte  I  insisted  that  each  person  setting  oat  to  breed  hor- 
ses ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  which  of  the 
tarioas  species  he  will  produce.     I  intimated  that  eve- 
Tf  breeder  should  aim  to  produce  the  horses  most  sp- 
|»iroved  ia  our  city  OMtrkets,  because  these  command  the 
highest  prices.    I  also  maintained  that  in   breeding 
carnage  hdrses,  especially,  thorough-bred  stallions,  of 
the  stauehest  oharaeter,  should  in  all  oases  be  em- 
ployed.    Mj  reasons  tor  this  opinion  are  various.    It 
b  sufficient  here  to  say,  however,  that  m  my  judgment, 
from  these  alone  can  be  obtained,  vfUh  any  retuimabU 
^gru  ^  €eiiav»iy  the  peculiar  style  of  horse  most 
approvfld  for  that  department  of  service.     A  horse 
oniting  (btee  and  spurit  with  docility  and  good  tem- 
per— siie  aad  strength  with  gloss  of  hair  and  symme- 
try of  form,  and  a  proud,  lofty  carriage  with  that  pe- 
«Qliarly  graceful  and  gliding  step  that  can  seldom  be 
ebtained  without  "a  strain  of  gentle  blood."    I  also, 
in  my  lonner  article  made  some  distinction  between  a 
9tmimek  thorough-bred,  and  a  mere  race  horse  ;  I  inti- 
Mated  that  pedigree,  however  true  or  highf  is  not  the 
only  requisite.    5aiA«toAce  is  indispensable.   This  is  in- 
dicated  by  a  full  round  carcase— a  deep  flank — a  wide 
loin,  Aon  between  joints,  a  heavy  flat  bone  below  the 
knee,  aad  a  restless,  resolute  style  of  action* 

Admit  it  sll,  perhsps  the  reader  will  say,  but  where 
shall  we  find  soch  so  one  ?     This,  I  confess,  is  not  an 
easy  qnestion  to  .snswer.^  and  perhaps  indicates  the 
strongest  objection  to  my  theory.     I  freely  admit  that 
•BMMg  all  the  stallions  that  1  have  ever  seen,  I  have 
not  found  one  that  fully  met  my  standard,  in  every  par- 
tieaUr ;  still  I  have  seen  many  that  approximated  it 
sufficiently  far  all  practical  purposes,  and  among  these 
I  will  name  the  imported  horse  <'  Consternation ,"  that 
<i^>^»med  the  first  premium  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  ite  fair  held  in  Utica  in  the  month  of 
fisptember,  1845.     This  horse  was  imported,  and  is 
owned  by  C.  T.  Albott,  Esq.,  who  resides  near  Rome, 
in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.     He  lacks  that  majesty  and 
staielineas  of  figure,  that  I  have  described— and  a  little 
too,  of  that  force  and  impatience  that  I  so  much  admire 
in  a  stalUon.     But  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  remarka- 
ble eompaetaess,  and  a  deTslopment  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle equal  to  any  thorough-bred  horse  I  ever  saw.  He  is 

^^^^''^S^  ^^'^t  '^  ^  ^  ^^ly  vigorous  and  hardy 
appearance.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  his 
Motk  will  prove  equal  to  that  of  any  horse  in  our  coun- 
try. 1  SOS  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  prejudices  at  first 
existing,  among  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
BoBM,  against  this  horse,  on  account  of  his  thorough- 
IveediBg,  are  last  disappearing  as  his  colu  begin  to 
develop  tkemsdves.  I  am  very  glad  also  to  know  that 
Mr.  Albott  hss  recently  purchased  a  mare  that  he 
thinks  ereiy  way  worthy  of  "  Consternation,"  from 
which  he  expects  to  breed  elegant  carriage  horses.— 
Inowing  as  1  do,  very  intimately,  the  qualities  of  the 
■are,  I  ventore  to  predict  for  him  a  degree  of  success 
qnite  equal  to  his  anticipations. 

In  addition  to.  ''  Consternation,"  there  is  **  Pryor  " 
also;  far  'whom  we  are  indebted  to  H.  S.  Randall,  Esq. 
At  whose  solicitation  he  was  sent  to  Cortland  by  his 
owner,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Maryland.  He  is  now  owned 
by  a  company  of  gentlemen  at  a  place  called  Edmes- 
tna  Centre,  in  Otsego  eonnty.  **  Piyor,"  I  have  never 
ieea,  fapt  ^ging  from  a  fiUy  sired  by  him,  which  I 
ewn,  and  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  gen- 
tlemen who  have  seen  him,  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  de- 


serves all  the  patronage  his  owners  may  deshre  for 
him. 

**  Tornado  "  is  another  fine  horse.  He  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Washington  county,  and  received  the  first 
premiam  at  the  recent  fair  ot  the  N.Y.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Saratoga.  In  some  respects  he  is  de- 
cidedly* the  noblest  horse  I  ever  saw.  His  attitudes 
are  superb— his  body,  neck,  head,  eye  and  ear  are  ad* 
mirable — he  fails  sadly,  however,  in  his  fore  leg  below 
the  knees  especially  in  the  back  sinews  and  pastern — 
his  color  also  is  too  light;  indicating  to  me  a  slight  de- 
licacy of  constitution,  or  a  little  over-fineness  of  breed- 
ing. Still,  he  is  truly  a  fine  horse.  Besides  these,  I 
have  heard  flattering  accounts  of  **  Hornblower,''  near 
Batavia;  also,  of  his  half-brother  ''  Fiddler,''  now  in 
Orange  county.  Yet  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
first-rate,  thorough-bred  horses  are  so  scarce  in  our 
country,  that  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  procure 
their  services.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
so,  except  that  hitherto  they  have  not  been  properly 
appreciated  by  our  farmers.  There  are  but  few  men 
in  our  country  who  make  the  science  of  breeding  a  stu- 
dy— very  /ew,  even  who  have  much  pride  about  it. — 
Most  farmers  content  themselves  with  the  horse  nearest 
to  them,  provided  he  is  of  good  size  and  color,  and  his 
owner  will  insure  a  foal  for  three  or  five  dollars.  No 
wonder  therefore,  that  **  dunghills  "  should  be  so  plen- 
ty and  thorough*  breds  so  scarce. 

In  many  sections,  however,  this  indifierence  is  pass- 
ing away.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  raise  the  very  best  horses ;  though  the 
first  expenditure  be  double — or  treble  even.  That  the 
most  profitable  horse  to  breed  from  it  the  out  that  offere 
the  greateet  certainty  of  producing  a  firet  rate  foal 
every  year,  though  his  services  may  cost  ten  dollars  in- 
stead of  three.  I  am  confident  that,  as  this  opinion 
prevails,  thorough-breds  will  multiply,  for  there  really  is 
but  little  certainty  in  breeding  from  any  other  than  a 
thorough-bred  stalUon. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
thorough-breds  to  be  overcome.  This  prejudice  has 
arisen,  partly  from  the  false  pretensions  to  thorough- 
breeding  set  up  by  many  that  are  not  more  than  a. 
quarter  or  one-eighth  in  the  blood.  But  much  more 
from  the  fact,  that  the  thorough-breds  heretofore  intro- 
duced into  our  country  have  been  quite  unworthy  re- 
presentatives of  their  species — ^being,  for  the  most 
part,  little,  gaunt,  spindle-legged  animals,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  some  defect  of  constitution,  or  over-fine- 
ness of  breeding,  have  broken  down  in  training,  and 
been  sold  for  a  song.  Farmers  do  not  generally  know 
the  fact,  that  the  genuine,  old  fashioned  thorough-bred.. 
horse«  possesses  greater  power  of  endurance,  greater 
energy,  and  in  proportion  to  his  weight  of  body,  a 
greater  development  of  bone  and  muscle  than  any  spe- 
cies of  horse  in  existence. 

But  I  have  promised  to  say  something  about  saddle 
horses,  trotting  horses,  and  draught  horses. 

A  truly  elegant  and  valuable  saddle  horse  cannot  be 
obtained  without  breeding  him  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  should  be  at  least  three-parts  bred,  and 
ehould  be  ueed  under  the  eaddle  exelueively*  But  as 
the  demand  for  these  horses  is  not  great,  I  can  hardly 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  breeders. 

Trotting  hopses  are  in  far  greater  demand,  and  al- 
ways bring  a  high  price.  It  is  very  profitable  to  breed 
them.  They  are  of  all  shapes — all  sizes — all  species. 
Some  have  sprang  from  Canadian^orossesj  some  from 
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Indian  ponies;  some  from  the  wild  herds  of  the  prai« 
ries;  some  from  the  Messenger  and  Duroc  families, 
and  some  from  three-quarters,  and  seven-eighths,  and 
even  fully  bred  stallions.  Still,  they  are  not  altogether 
chance  productions.  Some  families  are  uniformly  good 
trotters:  and  I  think  the  true  way  of  improving  the 
trotting  horse  of  our  country,  is  to  select  the  hardiest, 
fleetest  mares  of  these  families  and  send  them  to  tho- 
rough-bred stallions.  This  will  give  the  bottom  so 
much  needed.  In  a  match  of  two  or  four  miles  a  horse 
of  bottom  has  greatly  the  advantage,  over  even  a  much 


fleeter  competitor,  that  lacks  it.  The  former  keepi^ 
steadily  on  his  gait,  rather  increasing  his  speed  as  he 
goes;  the  latter  *^  breaks  up  on  the  Wk  stretch,"  and 
continues  to  break  at  intervals,  until  his  better  winded 
competitor  ''  mends  the  gap  ^  and  wins  the  heat.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  high  breeding,  will  in  a  few  yean, 
be  considered  as  necessary  for  the  trotter  as  for  the 
runner.  But  my  article  is  again  too  long.  In  my 
next  I  will  notice  the  Norman  and  Morgan  horses. 
Respectfully,  8ec.,  J.  E.  B. 
Syracuu,  Jan.  22,  1848. 


C17I.TURE  OF  THE  POTATOE. 


Editors  of  the  Cultivatok — ^There  have  been  a 
thousand  and  one.  attempts  to  explain  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  potato  rot,  and  as  many  remedies  sug- 
gested, most  of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part^  appear  to 
be  unsatisfactory. 

I  am  not  about  to  theorise  upon  this  subject,  but 
shall  simply  deal  in  matters  of  faet,  as  they  oecur 
under  my  management  of  this  crop  on  my  totZ,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  same 
management  would  be  attended  with  like  success  with 
him.  ^ 

There  is  one  system  of  management  by  which  I  have 
thus  far  never  failed  of  raising  fine,  mealy  and  sound 
potatoes,  that  keep  well  the  season  round.  I  select  a 
piece  of  green  sward  land,  of  sandy  or  gravelly  soil, 
that  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  manuring 
and  cropping;  (a  piece  of  pasture  land  is  best,  and  if 
it  never  bore  a  crop  of  potatoes  it  is  still  better;)  and 
plant  it  as  early  as  possible  to  potatoes  ont  yeaVy  with- 
out manure.  A  table  spoonful  of  plaster,  or  a  hand- 
ful of  unleached  ashes,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  put  into 
the  hill  at  planting  time,  will  well  repay  the  expense. 
It  imparts  considerable  vigor  to  the  growth  of  the 
crop  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  also  increases 
the  yield  somewhat.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not 
prescribe  this  application  in  the  shape  of  a  nostrum,  to 
prevent  the  rot,  for  it  is  my  impression  that  applied  or 
not  applied,  is  all  the  same  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
crop. 
'  In  digging  them  in  the  fall,  I  am  careful  to  dig  when 
the  land  is  tolerabIy,dry,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  fair 
sunshine.  They  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  lay  scattered  about  to  dry  in  the  sun  till  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  no  moitt  dirt 
shall  adhere  to  them,  for  I  flnd  that  potatoes  put  into 
the  cellar  in  a  damp  state,  are  much  more  likely  to  rot 
than  those  which  are  put  in  dry.  I  also  delay  digging 
them  as  long  as  possible,  but  by  no  means  so  long  as 
to  encounter  a  hard  freeze  by  which  the  potatoes  are 
affected,  for  in  that  case  they  will  surely  rot.  The 
bottom  of  my  potato-bin  is  made  of  plank,  raised  up 
the  thickness  of  slit  work  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar, 
and  the  sides  of  narrow  pieces  of  boards,  not  quite 
tight  together,  which  admits  of  a  circulation  of  air  on 
all  sides.  The  bin  should  not  be  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  wide  for  the  same  reason.  Potatoes  keep  best 
in  my  cellar  not  to  touch  the  bottom  or  the  walls  on  the 
side,  as  dampness  is  imparted  to  them  fk*om  both  these 
causes.  For  this  ceason  the  back  side  and  ends  of  the 
bin  should  be  of  boards  as  well  as  the  front  and  bottom. 
Every  clear,  cool  morning,  until  the  freezing  weather 
of  winter  sets  in,  the  cellar  doors  are  opened  two  or 
three  hours  for  ventilation.  A  thing  which  should  al- 
ways be  practiced  where  a  considerable  quantity  of 
vegetables  are  stored  away. 

It  is  true  that  potatoes  will  not  yield  4,  5,  or  600 


bushels  to  the  acve,  on  land  of  naoderate  fertility,  witfi- 
out  manure ;  but  I  get  190  to  200  bushels  of  excellent 
quality,  and  by  using  care  in  gathering  and  storing 
them,  they  keep  well  through  the  season. 

The  first  year  that  the  potato  rot  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  section,  I  planted  three  rows  wide  of  pots- 
toes  around  a  cornfield  of  eight  acres,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  the  horse  more  eonveniently  in  working 
among  the  corn.  The  field  was  a  little  breken  in  snr- 
face,  and  embraced  several  qualities  of  loam,  some 
rather  coarse  gravelly  spots,  some  more  sandy,  sod 
some,  through  the  hoUows,  rather  compact  and  fine- 
graintsd.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  mark  the  resuH  opon 
these  three  rows  of  potatoes  through  the  season.  The 
vines  blasted  and  died  off  early  in  the  season,  ^ere 
the  rows  encountered  the  compact  and  moist  soil  in  the 
hollows,  while  those  on  the  gravelly  and  sandy  spots 
held  green  and  thrifty,  and  in  harvesting  were  foondto 
yield  more  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality,  than  in  the- 
hollows,  and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  field.  The  re- 
sult was  entirely  at  variance  with  all  my  former  expe- 
rience in  growing  this  crop.  I  had  previously  alway* 
selected  such  kind  of  soils  as  these  rioh  and  moist,  hot 
not  wet,  hoUows,  obtaining  from  them  a  large  yield  and 
good  quality  of  potatoes. 

Last  spring  I  planted  two  bushels  of  my  table  pota- 
toes in  the  kitchen  garden,  which  had  been  heavily  ma- 
nured, partly  by  way  of  experintent,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  had  no  particular  use  for  the  land.  In  digging 
them  this  fall  I  found,  as  I  expected,  not  one  quarter  of 
them  sound,  while  seed  potatoes  taken  from  the  same 
bin,  and  planted  on  a  piece  of  pasture  land,  without 
manure,  where  ray  main  crop  grew,  gave  me  a  return 
of  perfectly  sound  potatoes.  I  leave  your  readers  i» 
draw  their  own  eondusions,  whether  or  not  these  two 
cases  which  I  have  given,  go  to  substantiate  the  method 
of  growing  this  crop  whidi  I  have  recommended. 

F.  HofcBBSOK. 

Brattleboro.  Nov.  25,  1847. 

Transmutation  op  Wheat.— The  Ohio  Cultivator 
says  that  a  correspondent,  who  does  not  complain  of 
his  wheat  turning  to  chess,  says  that  it  has  been  turn- 
ing to  timothy;  and  what  is  still  more  unaccountable, 
he  has  had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  his  corn  end 
potatoes  from  turning  to  toeeds.  A  writer  in  the  same 
paper  says  when  the  growth  of  the  wheat  is  good,  the 
chess  is  stunted,  small,  and  escapes  notice;  ^°*  ^^®" 
the  wheat  is  killed,  it  stands  out  far  and  wide,  and  that 
he  has  counted  78  stalks  of  chess  from  one  seed,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  1560  fold.  . 

Brilliant  Toast.— Among  the  toasts  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society, 
was  the  following:  '<  The  mighty  powert  of  f^-  '*' 
"  Some  men  profanely  swear  by  it;  we  farmers  mow 
piously  prefer  to  thrive  by  it."^ 
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HOT-AIR  FURlf  AC£S  ABTD  AIR-TIGHT  STOTES. 


Editoks  Cultiyatob-*!  have  noticed  the  remarks 
in  the  CultiTator  during  the  past  year,  by  Geo.  Gjed- 
lUBS  and  others,  on  the  advantages  of  Hot-Air  Furna- 
ces. Having  used  one  in  my  own  house  for  the  past 
teTea  or  ei^t  years,  -constructed  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  those  described,  I  can  endorse  with  confidence 
all,  or  nesuriy  all,  that  has  been  said  in  their  favor. 
There  are,  however,  some  defects  which  should  be 
known.  These  defects  are  not  merely  attached  to 
pooriy  eonstmoted  ones,  for  mine  was  a  good  one  with 
a  laige  stove  and  eight  drums,  well  put  together  so  as 
mot  to  smoke. 

The  advantages,  as  have  been  before  stated,  are 
ehiefly,  the  faciSty  with  which  large  wood,^four  feet 
ioBg,  may  ke  used  without  cutting  or  splittings  keeping 
up  only  one  fire  for  several  rooms ;  freedom  frum  dirt 
and  aJiesy  from  stoves  and  fire-places ;  saving  in  room ; 
freedom  from  cold  currents  through  dooricracks,  &c. ; 
and  uniform  temperature  day  and  night. 

The  disadvantages  are,  the  furnace,  unless  in  a  very 
large  cellar,  so  as  to  be  entirely  separated  by  partitions 
from  the  rest  of  the  cellar,  heats  it  too  much,  usually 
cansing  the  speedy  decay  of  apples,  &c. ;  it  oocupies  as 
much  room  below  as  it  saves  above  stairs ;  the  wood 
being  heavy,  but  few  women  can  lift  it,  and  hence  a 
maa  must  We  at  hand ;  the  fire  being  away,  out  of  sight, 
is  apt  lobe  (iorgotien  and  neglected  till  too  low^  after 
standing  and  absorbing  moisture  during  summer,  the 
plaster  and  brick-work  throw  ofi*  an  unpleasant  and 
damp  smell  into  the  rooms  for  some  days  after  the  fire 
is  first  commeooed  in  autumn  j  the  cost,  in  no  case,  of 
$  good  /bmace,  can  be  much  less  than  a  hundred  dol- 
Jars.    Not  oob  of  the  least  objections  is  the  difficulty  of 
xegnlariog    the    heat  properly  in    rapidly  changing 
weather,  as  from  cold  to  warm,  from  warm  to'  cold,  or 
from  caka  to  windy.     Large  sticks  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  diameter  will  be  an  hour  or  two  in  getting  thoroughly 
<m  fire;  and  when  once  on  fire,  continue  burning  half  a 
day  or  more.     In  the  meantime  there  may  be  a  consid- 
erable change  in  the  weather,  in  which  case  the  rooms 
may  be  greatly  over-heated,  or  become  too  cold  to  be 
comfortable.     It  often  happens  that  a  fire  is  built  up 
for  the  night,  w^hile  the  weather  is  calm ;  a  fresh  wind 
springing  up  in  the  night  will  rapidly  diminish  the  heat 
ojf  the  rooms ;  or,  if  the  weather  is  windy  when  the  fire 
is  made,  and  the  wind  then  subsides,  the  bent  soon  be- 
comes opi^easive.   It  is  found  to  require  twice  as  much 
wood  in  a  hig^h  wind,  at  25  degrees,  as  in  a  calm   at 
xero.    Wind  also  changes  the  course  of  the  ascending 
hot  air  in  the  pipes,  warming  those  rooms  chiefiy  which 
lie  in  a'direction^roai  the  wind,  often  sweeping  the  air 
from  the  windward  rooms  down  the  hot-air  pipes,  and 
out  of  the  air  chamber  through  the  feeding  pipe.  This 
is  a  serious  inconvenience.     It  may  indeed  be  obviated 
by  properly  adjusting  the  registers,  and  by  two  or  three 
cold-air  feeding  pipes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  furnace, 
to  be  closed  or  opened  as  the  case  requires ;  or  a  new  fire 
may  be  built  of  small  wood,  if  the  weather  suddenly 
becomes  windy;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  suddenly 
becomes  calm  or  warmer,  the  fire  may  be  smothered 
with  ashes,  or  lessened  by  shutting  the  fire  draft.     But 
all  these  require  much  attention ;  more  than  farmers 
generally  are  willing  to  give;  and  would  be  a  grievous 
tax  on  a  housekeeper  where  no  man  is  at  hand. 

£very  establishment,  therefore,  which  cannot  keep 
an  attentive  hired  man  always  at  hand,  should  not  be 
encumbered  vrith  a  furnace.  But  in  a  large  house, 
where  such  eare  can  be  constantly  given,  and  where 
there  are  as  niany  as  five  or  six  rooms  to  be  constantly  1 
heated,  a  good  furnace  will  be  found  altogether  the  1 


meet  convenient  mode.  It  is  also  just  the  thing  for 
large  schools,  where  many  apartments  are  in  daily  use, 
obviating  the  care  and  interruption  of  replenishing  fires 
in  the  separate  rooms;  or  for  hotels,  and  large  public 
buildings  generally. 

For  small  houses,  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the 
hot-air  furnace  are  secured  by  the  use  of  the  best  air- 
tight, self-regulating  sheet  iron  stoves.  The  cost  of 
two  or  three  of  these  is  much  less  than  of  a  furnace; 
they  are  always  at  hand  and  easily  fed ;  they  consume 
less  wood  by  nearly  one-half,  as  I  have  amply  proved 
by  long  experience  with  both ;  and  they  will  maintain 
a  fire  as  long  during  the  night  as  a  furnace.  The  very 
common  objection  to  the  furnace,  that  every  part  of 
the  room  is  heated  alike,  and  that  every  person  wheth- 
er thinly  or  warmly  dressed,  must  endure  the  same 
heat ;  or  those  who  have  been  all  day  riding  in  the 
cold  can  have  no  warmer  fire  than  others,  is  wholly 
obviated  by  the  air-tight  stove*  So  rapidly  may  a  room 
be  heated  with  one  of  these,  that  five  minutes  are 
scarcely  needed  in  any  case ;  while  the  self-regulator, 
properly  adjusted,  will  preserve  an  equable  tempera- 
ture for  a  long  time.  With  an  additional  improvement 
— that  of  inserting  a  transparent  plate  of  mica  in  the 
regulating  valve,  the  light  from  the  fire  would  be 
thirown  into  the  room,  and  the  advantage  so  much 
prized  by  many,  of  seeing  the  **  cheerful  blase, ^^wooid 
be  at  least  pcurtially  attained. 

With  one  of  the  larger  sized  air-tight  stoves, (Race's 
$14  ones,)  I  am  enabled  to  heat  a  family  room  and 
three  adjacent  sleeping  apartments,  more  comfortably 
than  I  could  formerly  with  a  furnace ;  for  which  one 
oord  of  good  wood  will  last  about  one  month  of  average 
winter  weather ;  and  my  fruit  and  vegetables  now  keep 
well  in  the  cellar. 

But  air-tight  stoves  have  their  difficulties.  These 
are  two  in  number,  namely — the  sudden  pufis  of  smoke 
or  explosions ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  pipes  choked 
with  soot,  or  dripping  with  pyroliga^ous  acid.  The 
first  never  takes  place  except  when  the  stove  is  closely 
shut.  Impure  carburet  ted  hydrogen  from  the  burning 
wood  mixes  with  the  air  in  the  stove,  and  then  taking 
fire  causes  the  explosion.  This  is  usually  only  a  puff 
of  smoke,  but  sometimes  it  has  been  sufficiently  strong 
to  lift  the  small  cast  iron  plate  which  covers  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  stove.  The  explosions  may  be  obvi- 
atcd  by  adjusting  the  regulator  so  that  it  sh&ll  not  en- 
tirely close,  till  the  wood  is  half  consumed.  The  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  will  not  collect  while  a  slight  cur« 
rent  of  air  is  sweeping  through  the  stove,  and  rarely 
except  when  the  wood  is  in  its  early  stages  of  combus- 
tion. The  dripping  of  pyroligneous  acid  is  prevented 
by  reversing  the  joints  of  the  pipe,  those  above  being 
insented  into  the  next  ones  below,  rendering  it  impossi- 
hie  for  the  liquid  to  escape.  To  prevent  the  pipe  be- 
coming soon  choked  with  soot,  nearly  all  should  be  per- 
pendicular or  nearly  so,  so  that  by  knocking  on  its 
sides,  the  adhering  soot  may  fall.  One  of  my  stoves 
was  at  first  fitted  with  seven  feet  of  horizontal  pipe ; 
but  in  five  weeks  it  was  perfectly  choked  "with  soot. 
The  stove  was  then  moved,  and  the  pipe  made  vertical. 
By  knocking  down  the  soot  once  a  fortnight,  no  diffi- 
culty from  this  source  is  now  experienced.  Where  the 
draft  is  considerable,  the  soot  does  not  so  rapidly  ao^ 
cumulate ;  hence  in  using  another  stove,  less  perfectly 
made,  no  inconvenience  was  found  either  from  dripping 
or  soot,  for  some  months. 

A  self-regulating  stove,  made  of  Russia  sheet-iron, 
will  last,  it  is  believed,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
not  less  than  fifteen  years.  ^. 
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Downing**  Froits  and  Fmit  Tiees* 

WITH  COLO&BD  FLATX8. 

This  is  truly  a  splendid  and  valuable  work.  It  con- 
tains seventy  colored  plates,  with  representations  of 
eighty-six  different  varieties  of  fruit.  Seventun  of 
Ihese  are  apples;  twtnty'fourf  pears;  tvftnty,  cherries; 
two  J  apricots;  gevenieen,  plums;  Mree,  peaches;  on§f 
raspberry;  and  one  strawberry.  They  are  the  finest 
style  of  lithographic  prints,  colored  by  hand.  In  nearly 
aU  cases,  they  are  remarkably  accurate  delineations  of 
nature ;  and  they  have  the  excellence  of  being  entirely 
free  from  the  over-coloring  which  is  so  prevalent  among 
illustrated  works  of  the  kind.  Grorgeous  daubings  of 
the  most  brilliant  paints,  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
softened  lights  and  shades  of  the  skilful  copier  of  na- 
ture. As  paintings,  however,  they  wilt  not  take  the 
highest  rank;  neither  indeed  should  they;  for  in  that 
oase  it  would  be  necessary  to  represent  them  in  too 
•trong  a  light,  relieved  by  too  heavy  shades,  to  be  well 
adapted  to  close  viewing,  as  in  a  book  held  in  the  hand. 
The  light  and  shade  is  mild,  so  that  the  true  colors  of 
the  specimens  are  not  obscured  by  heavy  shadows. 

There  is  much  uniformity  in  the  excellence  of  the 
ooloring  throughout  the  volume — the  accuracy  with 
which  the  peculiar  shade  of  color,  of  nice  distinctive 
tint  of  each  variety  is  given,  in  most  cases,  is  admira- 
ble; yet  in  the  copy  before  us,  we  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  figure  of  the  Columbia,  Lawrence's 
Favorite,  and  Duane's  purple  plums,  the  Bilboa  and 
Marie  Louise  pears ;  and  that  of  the  Fastolfl*  raspberry 
IS  extremely  fine  and  natural,  the  soft  pulpy  juiciness 
of  the  berries  being  quite  conspicuous.  On  the  other 
band,  we  should  regard  the  figures  of  the  Bloodgood 
and  Bezi  de  la  Motte  pears,  and  Bullock's  pippin, 
though  good  pictures,  as  of  a  greener  hue  than  is 
usually  found  in  the  real  specimens.  The  drawing  of 
Banmann's  May,  appears  to  have  been  made  from  an 
immature  specimen ;— 'when  fully  ripe,  this  cherry  is 
nearly  black,  and  comparatively  round  and  plump,  the 
angles  disappearing  as  it  ripens.  The  Seckel  pear 
hardly  exhibits  enough  of  the  brownish  russet  which 
marks  this  variety.  The  Winter  Nelis,  also,  we  should 
think,  should  be  more  generally  overspread  with  the 
russet  streaks,  found  on  the  average  of  specimens. 

In  addition  to  the  plates,  this  volume  has  all  the  out- 
line figures,  and  all  the  corrections  of  the  seventh  com- 
mon edition.  The  typography  and  binding  are  of  the 
Idghest  order ;  and  the  work  taken  altogether  is  unsur- 
passed. We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  binder  had 
relieved  us  from  the  necessity  of  so  frequent  a  resort 

to  the  paper-knife. 

—  I 

Quiaoe  Stocks  for  PeAv* 

Much  attention  has  been  lately  directed  towards  the 
use  of  the  quince  as  stocks  for  the  pear.  The  former 
opinion,  of  the  extremely  short  duration  of  ]|)ear  trees 
on  the  quince,  seems  to  have  been  in  part,  founded  in 
error.  The  late  8.  O.  Perkins  of  Brookiine,  Mass., 
had  perfectly  healthy  and  productive  trees,  which  had 
been  transplanted  more  than  twenty  years.  T.  Rivers 
states  that  at  the  celebrated  Chiswick  Garden,  Eng- 
land, there  are  trees  twenty-five  years  old,  which  are 
'*  pictures  of  good  health  and  fertility.^  And  we  are 
assured  on  good  authority  that  in  Germany  there  are 
healthy  trees  of  far  greater  duration. 

A  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  quince  stock,  is 
early  productiveness,  only  two  or  throe  years  being 


required  from  the  time  of  grafting  belbre  the  tree- 
commences  bearing.  Another,  is  the  Iktle  room  they 
occupy,  from  the  character  of  dwarfs  which  they  as- 
sume, and  they  may  be  planted  within  ten  feet  of  each 
other.  Hence  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  iimite<} 
gardens,  where  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  for  crops  the 
intervening  soil;  for  branching  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  rising  only  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  thej* 
shade  the  surface  and  exhaust  the  earth  bat  slightlf. 
They,  however,  need  a  rich  soil  and  good  oulttration, 
and  are  hence  unfit  for  the  grassy  orchard,  where  sock 
treatment  is  not  given.  And  yet  we  can  by  no  means 
say  that  they  are  not  in  some  localities,  well  adapted 
for  jpaarket  products ;  for  an  eminent  English  cultivator, 
T.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who  has  had  abundant 
experience  in  thejr  cultivation,  had  last  summer  a 
plantation  of  no  less  than  1500  trees  of  the  Ijouise 
Bonne  de  Jersey  alone-,  for  supplying  the  London  mar- 
ket, and  intended  the  past  autumn,  to  increase  the 
number  to  3000. 

All  pears,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  sncceed  eqnally 
well  when  treated  in  this  way.  A  large  portion  of  th^ 
varieties  appear  to  be  but  little  changed  in  sisa  and 
quality;  but  a  few  are  vastly  improved,  and  on  the 
the  otiRsr  hand  some  do  not  succeed  at  all,  when  graft- 
ed or  bi|dded  directly  upon  the  quince.  Experiments 
are  much  needed;  and  with  the  hope  of  encouraging 
their  increase,  a  few  results,  with  some  of  the  most  ee- 
lebrated  varieties,  are  given. 

The  DueheMU  d?  Angoulimt  has  long  been  known  X» 
be  incomparably  improved  on  quince,  and  its  cnltnrs  at 
present  \»  hardly  attempted  by  good  cultivators  on  the 
pear.     Bturri  Ditl  is  much  tugher  flavored;  Rivera 
says  **  this  pear  seldom  ripens  well  on  the  pear  stock  ^ 
on  the  quince  the  fruit  are  larger,  more  handsome,  of 
perfect  flavor,  and  they  invariably  ripen  well."     He 
also  states  the  following  fact  relative  to  the  Bettrri  «r 
Jlremberg : — '*  Of  this,  I  ate  my  best  specimens  about 
the  middle  of  last  April;  they  were  vinous,  juicy  and  de- 
licious, from  plants  on  the  quince.     Specimens  from 
plants  on  the  pear  stock,  kept  only  till  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary."    It  has  also  been  found  in  this  country  to  sno- 
ceed  finely  on  the  quince.     Of  the  OhnU  Morceau  his 
report  is  highly  favorable:—'*  Grows  freely  on  the  pear 
stock  and^blooms  freely;  but  seldom  bears  any  clear 
fruit;  they  are  generally  full  of  spots,  and  often  do  not 
ripen  at  all  kindly.    On  the  quince  stock  it  bears  clear 
handsome  fruit,  which  invariably  ripen,  and  are  very 
highly  fiavored.'^    M.   P.   Wilder,   of  Boston,  says^ 
**  Few  varieties  sncceed  so  well  on  the  quince  as  the 
Glout  Morceau ;  a  tree  of  which,  in  my  own  groond, 
avnnally  producei  a  barrtl  of  large,  per/eci  fruU,     In 
growth,  it  is  more  luxuriant  on  the  quince."     Manning 
says  of  the  Eatter  Beurri,  ^'  it  bears  abundant  crops, 
grafted  either  on  the  pear  or  quince;"  but  Rivers  as- 
serts that  ''on  the  pear  stock  [in  open  ground]  it  is  a 
most  crab-like  pear,  bearing  but  very  seldom  and  never 
ripening;  on  the  quince  it  bears  well,  is  of  high  flavor 
and  always  ripens  in  April  and  May;  it  is,  however, 
inclined  to  be  gritty  at  the  core,  the  only  pear  I  have 
found  to  be  so  on  quince  stock."    This  unfavorable 
report  of  the   Easter   Beurr6,  when  on  pear  roots, 
we  fear  will  be  found  to  apply  to  a  considerable  eoc- 
tent  in  most  localities  here.    It  is  on  this  account  that 
M.  P.  Wilder  excludes  it  from  his  Ust  of  the  ''  five  best 
winter  pears  "  in  the  Horticulturist ;  although  he  re- 
marks it  succeeds  better  on  the  quince.     A  writer  .in 
the  Prairis  Farmer  states,  bowerer,  that  he  has  foand 
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trees  of  tliu  variety  usually  liable  to  be  broken  off  by 
wiod  at  the  janetnre  of  tbe  quince  and  pear.     Of  the 
Wilkituan,   Manning  remarks,    'Tf  grafted  oh   the 
quinee,  it  is  smaller,  more  prolific,  higher  flavored,  and 
a  brighter  red  cheek,  than  if  grafted  on  the  pear  stock.'' 
A  remarkable  change  for  the  better  was  found  by  T. 
Bivers  to  take  place  in  the  Fortunes,  which  was  "  a 
perfiBcC  orab  "  from  trees  on  the  pear  stock,  but  very 
melting  and  jiiiey>  and  a  good  pear  on  the  quince.  The 
Jarg<m€U€  nnd  Passe  Colmar  were  both  found  by  this 
^tstingiiished  cultivator,' to  be  greatly  improved  in  qua- 
lity.  No  variety  however,  appears  to  be  more  at  home 
OB  the  quiiioe  than  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  whe* 
ther  in   this  country  or  in  England.     "  This,"  says 
Rivers,  "  of  all  the  pears  I  know,  is  most  benefitted 
by  working  on  the  qnince.     My  specimen  tree,  on  a 
pear  stock,  now  twelve  years  old,  has  scarcely  borne 
a  dosen  giMd  dear  fruit,  and  some  standards  of  nearly 
twenty  years  growth  canker  at  the  tips  of  their  shoots, 
and  theur  fhiit  is,  in  most  seasons,   spotted  and  mis- 
shapen.    On  the  quince  how  different !    I  have  trees 
{rem  three  to  five  years  old;  full  of  fruit,  and  these 
have  hitherto  every  season  been  large,  remarkably  high 
colored,  beautiful,  and  of  the  highest  flavor."     Chee- 
ver  Newhall,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  states,  that  while 
the   WkUe  Doyenne  succeeds  well  at  that  place  on 
quince,  it  is  worthless  on  pear  stock ;  the  Madeleine 
is  fine  OB  its  own  roots,  but  cracks,  and  is  astringent 
and  worthless  on  the  quince.     The  Golden  Beurrl  of 
BiJboe,  tcoor^ng  to  J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  succ^ds 
well  on  a  qoinee stock,  growing  "  large  and  beautiful." 
Bendes  these  varieties  already  named  on  the  autho- 
rity of  T.  Rivers,  as  being  improved  on  the  quince,  he 
gives  the  names  of  the  following  in  his  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  from  ^hioh  the 
preceding  remarks  have  been  quoted: — 


second  or  unfavorable  list ;  M.  P.  Wilder  however,  re- 
marks that  its  growth  is  stronger  on  the  quince  to  which 
it  seems  well  adapted.  The  Beurrl  Boso  is  widely 
known  to  be  of  difficult  growth  on  the  quince ;  Bivers 
says  it  is  *'  exceedingly  refractory," — and  that  he 
doubts  its  success  when  double-worked.  J.  M.  Ives  of 
Salem,  states,  however,  in  the  Horticulturist ,  that  he 
has  grown  this  pear  directly  on  quince  for  many  years, 
and  that  it  grows  luxuriantly,  but  bears  poorly ;  but 
that  when  double-woriced  it  does  admirably. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  article,  to  remark  that 
the  common  quince  is  of  too  slow  growth  for  pear 
stocks;  the  variety  known  as  the  Portugal  Quince,  or 
some  other  equally  vigorous,  being  necessary. 

To  insure  safety  from  the  6orer,  8.  6.  Perkins  had 
his  quince-rooted  pears  examined  regularly  twice  a 
year,  once  early  in  summer,  and  once  at  mid-autumn; 
his  gardener  going  over  six  or  seven  hundred  trees  in 
a  day— -a  comparatively  Ught  ta^k. 


Grafting. 


Beaned 

•« 


**      de  Ounaamoat, 
BMKhretiea,  Wiliianw', 
Cbaooacotelie, 
Cilran  de>  Carmas, 
CoUnv, 

Cobaar  d'Arenbeig, 
OooMe  de  Laaiy, 


Crassane, 
Doyenne  Gris, 

White, 
Duchease  d'Orleam, 
Forelie,  or  Tront  Pear^ 
Franc  Heal,  Summer, 
Gratioli  of  Jersey, 
King  Edwards*. 


In  the  same  article,  the  following  are  given  as  not 
succeeding  well  on  the  quince ;  unless  double  worked, 
which  is  flbne  by  budding  or  grafting  some  freely  grow- 
ing variety  on  the  quince,  and  then  re-grafting  the 
"  refractory  sort "  into  the  pear-shoot  thus  obtained. 


Bcrcamol}  Aaiamiii 
^  OaiiMl'a, 


Bhiom  Park, 


,A^orm 

WiBiar, 


Jean  de  Witte, 
Marie  Loaiae, 
Monarch.  Knifhls*, 
Nells.  Winter, 
NepiDfl  Meuris, 
Saint  Marc, 
Seekel, 
Suffolk  Thorn, 

...W.WV.V,  Thompson's, 

Haeeo*a  loeoniMuabla,  Urbanista. 

larcanaaj  Van  Moos,  17& 

The  oligeet  of  this  double  working  is  to  enable  al^ 
these  varieties  to  partake  of  the  improvement  wrought 
in  their  quality  by  working  on  quince. 

There  are  a  few  varieties,  in  which,  we  perceive 
"  doctors  disagree,"  probably  from  s  difference  in  cU- 
nateand  other  influences,  and  which  would  seem  to 
mdicate  that  a  successful  trial  on  quince  in  one  country 
or  region,  may  not  certainly  prove  its  fitness  for  another. 
For  instanee, — the  Citron  des  Cannes  (or  Madeleine) 
ii  named  in  the  first  list,  as  among  pears  improved  on 
tbe  qmnoe,  although  Cheever  Newhall  of  Mass.  found 
it  "astiii^gent  and  worthless''  when  so  treated. — 
Again, — ^Williams'  Bonchretien  (or  Bartlett)  is  named 
hi  the  same  ftivorable  list;  but  in  Manning's  Fruit 
Book,  (p.  43,)  this  variety  is  cited  as  an  example  of 
pears  which  do  not  thrive  well  directly  upon  the  quince. 
Oa  the  other  hand  the  Wmter  Nelis  is  placed  in  the 


Since  root-grafting  has  been  so  generally  adopted  for 
the  propagation  of  the  apple,  a  saving  of  valuable  time 
is  effected  by  performing  the  work  within  doors  during 
the  latter  part  of  winter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here 
to  repeat  the  directions  so  often  given  for  this  opera- 
tion, yet  a  few  hints  may  be  of  use  to  some.  After 
many  years  trial,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  application 
of  small  wax  plasters,  closely  bound,  is  far  more  cer- 
tainly followed  by  success,  than  their  omission,  or  the 
mere  use  of  tow  ligatures.  In  some  seasons,  the  dif- 
ference may  not  be  strikingly  apparent;  but  in  others, 
the  losses  from  the  neglect  of  the  wax,  will  more  than 
triple  those  with  its  use .  Whip  grafting ,  with  tongues, 
being  usually  adopted,  the  tongues  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  thickness  to  interlock  with  firmness,  re- 
quiring considerable  force  to  separate  them.  Hence 
large  roots,  and  thrifty,  well  ripened  scions,  are  indis- 
pensable. From  repeated  observation,  it  also  appears, 
that  grafted  roots  succeed  decidedly  better  in  soils  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  day,  or  in  strong  loams,  than 
in  lighter  soils,  and  especially  those  of  a  gravelly  na- 
ture. Where  portions  of  the  root  six  inches  long^  or 
nearly  the  whole  root  of  a  single  tree  are  used,  th^ 
growth  is  better  or  more  certain  than  when  cut  into 
smaller  parts.  In  packing  them  away  in  boxes,  after 
having  been  grafted,  wet  saw-dust  will  be  found  most 
convenient,  being  much  lighter  and  more  portable  thaa 
sand,  and  quite  equal  in  other  respects. 

Grafting  the  cherry  can  hardly  be  done  too  early. 
The  writer  has  never  succeeded  better,  (losing  scarce- 
ly a  graft  in  a  hundred,)  than  when  the  work  has  been 
done  while  the  snow  yet  remained  on  the  ground,  using 
a  furnace  or  chafing  dish  to  soften  the  wax.  It  is  im- 
portant also  that  the  plum  be  grafted  before  the 
swelling  of  the  buds. 

In  all  kinds  of  grafting,  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
freshly  cut  faces  of  the  graft  and  stock  be  brought  into 
as  close  and  perfect  contact  as  possible,  that  the  sap 
and  juioes  may  uninterruptedly  pass  from  one  to  the 
other.  Hence  a  sharp  knife,  to  make  a  smooth,  clear 
face  on  each,  becomes  indispensable.  In  cleft-grafting, 
however,  (a  mode  which  has  some  advantages  over  all 
others,)  as  it  has  been  usually  performed,  the  raw^h, 
split  surface  of  the  stock  comes  in  contact  with  the 
graft,  and  the  union  is  imperfect.  We  notice  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  a  description  of  a 
newly  invented  implement,  called  the  Stock-Splitter ,  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  It  makes  a  smooth,  clear  out, 
through  the  bark  and  wood  together,  without  splitting 
the  surface,  and  besides  being  more  expeditious,  forms 
a  more  perfect  fit  between  the  two  united  parts.  This 
implement  b  highly  oommeaded  by  the  editor  of  tht 
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Horticulturist ;  and  the  writer 
oan  aUo  add  his  testimony  in 
its  favor,  haviog  for  many  years 
used  one  of  precisely  similar 
operation,  but  of  much  simpler 
oonstnictioDi  and  which  was 
figured  and  described  in  the 
Fruit  Culturist.  As  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  much  used, 
we  append  a  figure  and  descrip- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  our  rea- 
ders.    The  thin  cutting  blade 

A,  is  about  two  and  a  half  in- 
ches long,  set  back  at  an  angle 
«f  a  hundred  and  twenty  de- 
grees with  the  shaft  and  handle 

B,  which  moves  it  as  a  lever, 
in  cutting;  and  when  shut, 
reaches  the  concave  bed  or 
groove,  sheathed  with  leather, 
in  the  wooden  piece,  C.  These 

two  pieces,  with  the  connecting  pivot,  constitute  the 
whole  implement.  The  angle  which  the  blade  forms 
with  the  handles,  causes  an  oblique  or  sawing  motion 
to  the  edge  of  the  blade,  which  renders  it  far  more  ef- 
fective in  cutting,  than  the  one  described  in  the  Horti- 
culturist, where  the  blade  acts  directly,  not  obliquely, 
by  means  of  a  lever  and  wheel.  This  tool  is  used  in 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  stocks,  preparatory  to 
grafting,  as  well  as  in  forming  the  slit  of  the  graft;  and 
the  quickness  and  ease  with  which  a  tree  an  ^  inch  or 
more  in  diameter  is  severed  at  one  stroke  at  right  an- 
gles, is  astonishing  to  one  who  first  tries  it — a  slight 
pressure  with  the  left  hand  against  the  top  of  the  tree 
being  given  at  the  same  time.  A  blacksmith  will  make 
the  blSe  in  half  an  hour,  and  another  hour's  work  will 
complete  the  implement.  The  writer  has  used  one  ex- 
tensively for  a  dozen  years,  and  it  will  apparently  last 
as  much  longer,  without  any  repair. 

Earlf  FniiU* 

Thk  Primordian  and  Ch£rrt  Plums.— The  value 
of  very  early  fruit  is  indicated  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  first  ripening  specimens  are  plucked  from  the 
early  trees,  or  the  high  prices  which  such  fruit  always 
commands  in  market.  A  variety,  even  if  second  or 
third-rate  in  quality,  becomes  desirable,  if  but  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  all  other  sorts.  There  are.  we  be- 
lieve, no  plums  which  nearly  approach  in  early  matu- 
rity the  two  we  have  here  figured. 

THE  White  Primordian,  Jaune  Native,  or  Early 
Yellow,  appears  to  have  been  much  underrated,  or  at 
any  rate,  its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  far  more  extensive 
cultivation.  It  appears  to  be  the  earliest  known  vari- 
ety ;  its  quality  is  good,  certainly  equal  to  some  later 
ones,  whose  large  size  and  showy  appearance  have 
given  them  a  high  reputation  ]  and  it  is  a  most  abun- 
dant bearer.  The  tree  is  of  slender  and  slow  growth, 
and  of  rather  difficult  propagation,  which  is  perhaps 
one  reason  it  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  nurseries.*  With 
this  exception,  it  appears  to  be  quite  superior  to  the 
Cherry  plum — ^it  greatly  excels  it  in  productiveness. 
Fully  grown  trees  are  usually  loaded  with  as  heavy  a 
crop  as  the  branches  can  bear. 

The  fruit  is  small,  the  figure  indicating  the  size  of  an 
average  specimen,  somewhat  obovate,  slightly  marked, 
surface  smooth,  greenish  yellow  at  first,  becoming  a 
fine  clear  yellow  when  fully  ripe;  stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender,  downy,  in  a  very  narrow  rather  deep 
cavity;  flesh  yellow,  moderately  juicy,  delicate  in  tex- 


*  It  nifty  be  poMible  that  this  plam  does  not  tucceed  so  well  in 
other  places  u  in  Weatero  New- York,  to  which  theee  remarks 
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ture,  of  a  very  pleasant  sweet  (no  acidity)  but  not 
high  flavor;  stone  small,  parting  freely  from  the  flesh. 
Branches  slender,  quite  downy.  It  ripens  at  or  a  little 
before  the  usual  time  of  wheat  harvest,  or  in  the  earlj 
part  of  7  mo.  (July.) 

The  Cherry  Plum,  Early  Scarlet,  or  Myroholan, 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  Primordian,  and  just  percep- 
tibly later;  the  tree  is  a  freer  grower,  and  the  fruit 
more  showy,  but  in  all  other  particulars  it  is  inferior. 
It  is  nearly  round,  color  bright  red,  flesh  greenish  yellow, 
very  juicy,  rather  coarser  in  texture  than  the  Primor- 
dian, subacid,  pleasant  flavor,  but  not  rich.  It  ripens 
during  the  latter  part  of  wheat  harvesting.  Under  or- 
dinary management,  it  is  so  poor  a  bearer  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  cultivating,  even  by  the  amateur;  but 
we  are  informed  in  the  Horticulturist,  that  Samuel 
Reeve,  of  New- Jersey,  raises  abundant  crops  every 
year,  by  retarding  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  tree  by 
transplanting  them  every  five  or  six  years;  and  hence 
root-pruning  is  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  are  some  doubts,  however,  whether  over-luxuri- 
ance is  always  the  cause  of  its  sterility,  as  old  trees, 
growing  in  western  New- York,  as  they  advanced  in 
age  aiul  decreased  in  thrifty  growth,  still  remained 
nearly  barren. 

ProAu  of  Orckards* 

The  past  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  ine- 
quality of  the  apple  crop ;  for  while  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  it  has  been  a  total  failure,  in  others,  or- 
chards have  been  uncommonly  productiye.  Perhaps  no 
where  have  they  yielded  more  abundantly  than  in  the 
western  part  of  Wayne  County,  New- York,  and  the 
adjacent  region.  The  following  are  not  extraordi- 
dinaiy  examples,  and  all  occurring  within  about  one 
mile  of  the  residence  of  the  writer.  On  one  farm, 
one  acre  of  ground  is  occupied  chiefly  with  large  trees 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The  product  was  two 
hundred  barrels,  after  resemng  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
domestic  use.  The  price  was  sixty- two  and  a-half 
cents  per  barrel,  and  the  aggregate  amount  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-flve  dollars^,  Deducting  twenty-five 
dollars  for  picking  and  carting  to  market  on  the  Krie 
canal,  which  is  more  than  the  actual  cost,  we  have 
one  hundred  dollars  the  nett  proceeds  of  a  single  acre. 
It  would  require  but  a  small  farm,  at  this  rate,  to  yield 
a  greater  revenue,  than  the  salary  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  , 

On  another  farm,  half  a  mile  distant,  there  are  four 
and  a-half  acres  of  orchard,  with  vacancies  nearly 
equal  to  one  acre.  The  proprietor  sold  six  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels,  for  four  hundred  and  six  dollars,  be- 
sides reserving  a  supply  for  his  own  use ;  which  is  very 
near  the  amount  per  acre  in  the  former  instance.  In 
this  orchard,  one  tree  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
bore  forty  bushels ;  and  two  neighbors  bad  each  a  tree 
of  the  same  variety,  the  crop  from  each  exceeding  for- 
ty bushels,  or  ten  dollars  per  tree. . 
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Sueh  profitable  returns  have  caused  a  great  Tariety 
of  new   orchards  to  be  set  onti  in  addition  to  many 
within  a  year  or  two  past.     But  the  market  will  not 
be  soon  glutted  ;  for  while  a  few  only  keep  their  new- 
ly planted  orchards  well  manured,  cultivated,  the  soil 
mellow,  and  the  earth  round  the  trees  entirely  free 
from  grasSy  weeds,  or  any  sown  crop;  the  great  majo- 
rity pLant  oat  their  trees  in  meadows,  pastures  or  grain 
fields,  to  be  overrun  with  grass  and  weeds.     A  hill  of 
com  thos  treated  would  produce  nothing;  and  the  young 
trees,   (which  require  as  good  treatment  as  corn,) 
make  but  little  growth,  if  indeed  they  happen  to  live 
throagh  the  treatment  they  receive.     Thus,  instead  of 
yielding  a  profitable  return,  as  they  might  do  in  five 
years,  they  are  not  likely  to  bear  much  in  less  than 
fifteen  or  twenty.     It  is  true  that  many  who  pursue 
tkis  oourse,  are  not  aware  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  are  working;  although  they  expend  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  dollars  for  trees,  they  ''  can't  any  how 
afibrd  "  to  take  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  paper, 
which  woold  show  them  a  better  way.     This  is,  em* 
phaticaUy,  wasting  at  the  bung,  in  order  to  save  at  the 
tap. 

White-wmth  on  Frnit  Trees. 

A.  J.  Dowxafo  and  others,  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  an  injurious  efiisot  is  produced  on  fruit 
trees  by  the  sun's  rays,  when  they  strike  the  body  and 
Bmbs  with  direct  force,  while  the  sap  is  frpzen,  or  when 
there  are  sodden  changes  from  doud  to  sunshine.  The 
writer  has  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  for  compari- 
son to  form  a  positive  opinion  in  the  case ;  but  as  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  application  of  white-wash 
to  trees,  would  h^ve  the  effect  to  refract  the  rays  of 
the  son,  and  thus  prevent  the  heat  being  communicated 
to  the  tronk  and  branches,  it  is  proper  to  notice  any 
experiments  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  , 

In  the  Jaanaiy  number  of  the  HortictUttaruty  the 
editor  states  that  he  took  two  thermometers,  which 
agreed  perfectly;  and  to  the  bulb  of  one  of  them  he'ap- 
plied  a  thick  coating  of  white- wash  and  allowed  it  to 
become  dry;  the  other  was  left. as  usual.  The  result 
is  given  as  follows: 

''  AAw  being  exposed  for  an  hour  to  the  full  sun- 
shine, the  naked  thermometer  indicated  97**— the  ther- 
mometer with  the  white-washed  bulb  only  79^^-being 
a  difierenoe  of  18<».» 


The  Colmnbia  Pear. 

WiU  you  or  some  of  your  readers  give  through  the 
CmliiwU^r,  the  history  of  the  Columbia  or  Columbian 
Virgalieo  pearl — its  history,  good  qualities,  size  and 
time  of  ripening.  Also  why  it  is,  that  when  we  have 
such  pears  as  the  Dix,  Marie  Louise,  Donmore,  &c. 
we  so  rarely  see  their  names  in  the  list  of  the  best.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  largest  is  not  always  the  best, 
bat  I  should  think  they  ought  to  take  the  preference 
wben  they  are  equal  in  flavor  and  productiveness. 

Thos.  R.  Peck. 

West  Bloom/Uldf  Ontario  Co.,  If.  Y. 

A.  J.  DowmNO,  in  his  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  says 
of  the  Columbia — '*  This  splendid  American  pear  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  qualities,  and  will  we  think, 
become  more  generally  popular  than  any  other  early 
winter  fruit.  It  is  large,  handsome,  very  productive, 
and  has  a  rich,  sugary  flavor,  resembling,  but  often 
sni  passing,  that  oSt  the  Beurre  Diel.  The  original 
tree  grows  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Casser,  in  Westchester 
eooaty,  13  miles  from  New- York.''  It  is  spoken  of  as 
very  productive.  It  is  described  in  the  work  above  re- 
ferred to  as  follows : 

"  Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  obovate,  usually  a 
little  oUoDg,  uid  always  broadest  in  the  middle.    Skin 


smooth  and  fair,  pale  green  in  the  autumn,  but  when 
ripe,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  with  occasionally  a  soft 
orange  tinge  on  its  cheek,  and  dotted  with  small  gray 
dots.  Stalk  more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly 
curved,  placed  towards  one  side  of  the  narrow  depres- 
sion. Calyx  of  medium  size,  partially  open,  set  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  very  fine  grained, 
but  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  aud  excellent, 
aromatic  &vor.     November  to  January." 

Select  Tarieties  of  Fruit. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  the 
editor  gives  the  following. lists  of  fruits,  ''  uaimpeaoh- 
ably  good  in  all  soils''—'^  which  have  won  a  large  vote 
by  their  oniformity  of  character:'' 

Jppin    9  earMt*>«. 
Early  Hanreit,  Baldwin, 

Earl^r  Sirawberrr,  Ladies'  Sweeting, 

Williams'  Fayonta,  Rhode  Island  Greeninf , 

Oravenatain,  Rozbory  Raiiet. 

Fortar, 

Ptars — 0  varietigs, 
Bartlett,  Louisa  Bonne  da  Jertey, 

Benrni  Bote,  Seckel, 

BiX)  Beurra  d'Arembarf , 

Fondante  d'Antonma,  Winter  Nelis. 

Gray  Doyenne, 

Plums— 9  varUtin. 
Bleecker^s  Gaffe,  Jefferson, 

Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Lawrence's  FavoritSt 

Diapree  Rouge,  Smith's  Orleans, 

Green  Gage,  Purple  Favorite. 

Chsrrit»—e  varieties. 
Bauman's  May,  Downiton, 

Black  Tartonan,  Bigarrean, 

Black  Eagle,  Elton, 

Downer's  Lata,  Maydoke. 

fsadus^S  varieties. 
Early  York,  Bergenia  Yellow, 

George  IV,  Royal  George, 

Grosse  Mignonne,  Oldmixon  Freestone, 

CooUdge's  Favorite.  Large  White  Cling. 

i4pr»eots-~Moorpark,  Breda. 
Neetarinu — Elnige,  Early  Violet. 
We  believe  the  preceding  list  to  be  nearly  as  perfect 
as  can  be  furnished  with  the  present  amount  of  expe- 
rience in  this  country.  Such  fine  varieties  as  the  New- 
town pippin,  Fall  pippin,  and  the  White  Doyenn6  pear, 
are  rejected  because  they  do  not  succeed  universally. 
Perhaps  further  trial  will  compel  the  rejection  on  the 
same  grounds  of  one  or  two  others;  the  Gray  Doyenn6, 
for  instance,  although  succeeding  well  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  England,  cracks  badly  at  Cleaveland  in 
Ohio,  according  to  Dr.  Kirtland  and  F.  R.  Elliott ;  and 
the  Baldwin  apple  grown  at  Cleaveland,  we  are  also 
informed  is  afiected  with  bitter  rot.  A  more  exten- 
sive trial  of  the  Jefferson  plum  throughout  this  oountry, 
would  more  perfectly  settle  its  claim  to  uniform  excel- 
lence. This  select  list,  however,  is  unquestionably  the 
best  which  has  yet  appeared. 

White  Black^berry* 

J.  H.  YotTNO,  of  Brunswick,  Pa.,  sends  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  white  black-berry  he  has  found.  We 
have  heard  of  a  similar  fruit  in  several  localities,  one 
of  which  is  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

**  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  discovered  a  fuw 
berry.  I  have  inquired  and  searched  extensively,  and 
have  found  nothing  like  it.  It  is  a  white  black-berryf 
I  propose  to  name  it  the  white-berry.  The  bush  resem- 
bles Uie  common  black-berry,  Rubus  villosvs  ;  but  the 
berry  is  larger  and  sweeter,  and  when  fully  ripe  hat 
the  color  of  the  white  rasp-berry.  It  tastes  like  ihe 
black-berry,  only  **  much  more  <o,''— as  the  man  eaid 
of  the  cauliflower,  when  comparing  it  with  cabbage. 
If  this  species  of  berry  has  been  described  by  natural- 
ists, please  inform  your  readers  accordingly.  I  for- 
bear a  more  particular  description  until  I  shall  have 
ascertained  that  fact.  It  may  turn  out  at  last  to  be 
wril  known  in  some  other  localities,  and  to  have  been 
noticed  by  botanists  under  a  name  not  familiar  to  me." 
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The  aanixal  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  this 
city  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  last  month.  The  session 
was  commenced  at  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  12  o'- 
clock on  the  19th — the  President  of  the  Society,  Geo. 
Vau.,  Esq.  in  the  Chair,  and  Bxnj.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 
Secretary. 

After  the  meeting  was  organized,  and  an  opportnni- 
ty  offered  to  all  who  desired,  to  become  members  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Johnson  read  the  annual  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  detailing  their  labors  for  the 
past  year,  which  was  accepted,  and  approved. 

Mr.  J.  M'D.  M'Inttbk,  the  treasurer,  then  read 

his  annual  report.  The  following  balance  sheet  shows 

the  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  society :— ' 

Balance  flrom  last  report  ikKl  receipli  from  nurioiu  aour- 

oes  daring  the  ^ear,--. ....•6,457  19 

]>iibarBenienu  duruifl:  the  year  :— 

Preniianu  paid,  • • #*|M6  78 

Incidental  ezpenns, 614  78 

Library, «1  « 

flidariee, M7  «7 

ExpcDMe,  1846,  ••••• 319  88 

Otner expensee,  ••••••••• 647  75 

InTMtedUt  OcLlael, 1,000  00 

'  -1 6,650  63 

Balanoeon  hand, 806  56 

#6,457  19 
The  P]tB8U«NT  Stated  that  the  permanent  fund  of 
the  society  now  amounted  to  $8,000. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allkn,  of  Black  Rock,  said,  it  would  be 
recollected  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  he  had 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety, rendered  necessary  by  the  change  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  State.  He  moved  to  substitute  judicial 
districts  instead  of  Senate  districts,  as  it  now  read. — 
It  was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Schoharie,  offered  a  resolution 
providing  that  a  committee  of  three  from  each  judicial 
district,  be  selected  by  the  members  from  each  district, 
to  report  the  names  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  to  recommend  the  place  of  holding  the  next  fair. 
Mr.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  he  would  move  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
ex-presidents  of  the  society  from  the  executive  commit- 
tee, they  having  been  added  to  the  board  by  an  amend- 
ment adopted  last  year. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Clinton,  of  Buffalo,  said  that  he  was 
instructed  to  present  a  resolution  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  that  city,  asking  that  the  next  annual  Fair  should 
be  held  at  Buffalo.  That  city  had  waited  patiently  and 
properly,  until  every  other  section  of  the  state  had  been 
visited — until  they  now  supposed  that  their  turn  bad 
come.  The  people  of  Buffalo  were  now  strenuous  and 
hearty  in  this  matter,  and  full  provision  had  been  made 
by  the  citizens  and  the  common  council  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  society,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  Fair; 
should  it  visit  that  place,  and  the  Fair  be  held  there, 
he  would  promise  for  them  at  least  a  good  western 
weloome. 

Mr.  ViXLX,  of  Troy,  moved  the  reference  of  the 
matter  to  the  committee  to  be  raised  under  Mr.  T. 
Smith's  resolution.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Schoharie,  presented  a  communi- 
cation from  citizens  of  Geneva,  asking  that  the  next 
Fair  might  be  held  at  that  place.  It  had  the  same  re- 
iereaee  as  the  other. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  announced  as  the 
committee  of  three  from  each  judicial  district: — 


1.  OeoTfe  E.  Siektee,  Robert  O.  Campbell,  Ambfoae  SleraiiL 
New-Vork. 

2.  Geo.  B.  Butler,  Westehetter;  John  E.  Jonet,  Kmgt;  WmkI 
8.  Smith.  Qoeena 

i.  E.  P.  Prentiee,  Albany;  J.  P.  Beekmaa,  Colombia;  Aaot 
Brifffn,  Rensielaer. 

4.  8.  Cheever,  Saratoga;  W.  H.  Botrick,  Eiwx;  J.  T.  Blaaebtn^ 
Saratoga. 

6.  A.  Z  MeCarthy,  Oswego;  George  Geddes,  Onondaga;  E  M. 
Huntington,  Oneida. 

6.  B.  Enot,  Madison ;  J.  Bennett,  Otsego;  Geo.  W.  Bock,  Che- 
mang. 

7.  B.  F.  Angel,  Livingston;  T.  D.  BSrrill,  Ontario;  J.  M.  Sber. 
wood,  Caynga. 

8-  A.  T.  Upbam,  T.  Gary,  J.  T.  Bosh. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  laid  on  the  taUe  a  resolution  declsr 
ing  that  the  interests  of  the  society  would  be  wromoted 
by  fixing  a  permanent  location  for  future^  State  Fain 
after  the  next  one. 

Mr.  L.  F.  AxLXN  wished  to  make  a  report  in  part 
from  the  committee  on  fruits.  This  was  acknowledged 
to  be  an  important  subject,  and  in  addition  to  those  re- 
ported last  winter,  he  would  recommend  the  following 
fruits  as  worthy  of  cultivation  by  the  people: 

PsAms-H5iimm«^Bloodgood,  Madelehie,  Dearborn's 


ilMittmii— Fondanted'Autvmne,  Banlett,  Seckel,  Wiiite  Doyeoae. 
Swa  n'a  Orange,  Steven's  Genesee,  Louise  Bcmne  d'Jersey,  BeV' 
re  Rose,  Grey  Doyenne.  Washington.  Wimter—Beam  d'Arem- 
berg,  Gkmt  Moreeau,  Winter  Nefis,  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 


FLime— Jefferson,  Schenectady  Catherine,  Reine  Claude,  Cohua- 
bia,  HnUng's  Superb,  Bleecker*s  Gage,  Albany  Beauty,  Wa«hiiif- 
ton  Bolmar,  Prince's  ImperialGage,  Goe's  Golden  Drop,  DenniitiMri 


Red,  Peach,  Lawreme's  Favorite,  and  Prune  d'Agen,  for  pnuws. 

CBBBaixs—Mayduke,  Florence,  Black  Tartarian,  Yellow  Spuh 
ish.  Holland  Bigarreau,  Elton,  Downer's  Late« 

pBACHua— Early  Tillolwm,  George?! V.  Groese  BTignonse,  Monii 
While,  Royal  George,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Crawford's  Earfj,  BtA 
Rareripe,  Red  Cheek  Melocoton,  Cooledge's.FaTorite,  Halu,  Bro- 
▼ort's  morris. 

STUAWuutxis— Early  Scariet,  Horey'a  Seedling,  Swaisstons  i 
Seedling. 

Mr.  L.  F.  AiXEK  laid  on  the  table  resolutions  which 
he  wished  to  have  considered,  after  the  address  in  the 
evening — ^proposing  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington  should  include  agriculture  among  its  ob« 
jects — and  also  that  Mt.  Vernon  should  be  purchased 
for  an  Agricultural  Educational  Institution. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Fowr  o*clochf  P.  M, 

Mr.  Akoxl,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  reported  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

For  President— LEWIS  F.  ALLEN  of  Erie,  . 

Vice  Presidents— 1st  district,  AMBRoen  Stxtsms;  SU,  Jobn  A. 
KiRO  of  Queens;  Sd,  E.  P.  PBCirricx  of  Albany;  4ib,  SamidbI' 
Chbbvse  of  Saratoga ;  6th,  Gsonos  Gbbdbs  of  Onondaga ;.6io, 
Oaosos  W.  Buck  of  Chemung ;  7tfa,  Aixxar  Atxavlt  of  Ltvup* 
ton ;  8th,  Jamss  C.  Fsnais  orwyoaung. 
Reo.  Secreiary— Bsrj.  P.  JoHifton  of  Albany 
Cor.  Secretary — Ebussssk  Eicmors  of  Albany. 
Treasorer^JoHN  McD  McInttsx  of  Albany.  t  «•  J 

Ezecuiive  Commhtee— Littku  Tvckmm.  of  AlbuuTi  iP^lJl 
ViELB  of  Rensselaer.  Joel  RATHBomc  of  Albuny,  •'©n*  ^-  '"^ 
of  Erie,  THBonoau  C.  Pbtbes  of  Genesee. 

The  committee  also  reconunended  unanimously,  ths 

BnrFAi.0  be  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  named 
elected. 

Adjourned  to  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

At  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  society  convened  at  the 
Assembly  chamber  to  hear  an  address  by  Prof,  f  •  * 
Norton  of  Yale  College.    Mr.  N.  gave  m  •f^JJ'^^JJ 


exposition  of  the  connexion  of  science  with  pracu 
agriculture.     His  illustrations  were  unmerous  asd^^ 
-^  plain  and  simple  a  character  as  to  be  at  once  una 
od.    He  was  listened  to  for  upwards  of  an  hour  dj 


so 
stood 
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a  Terj  large  audienoe,  whose  satisfaotioii  was  evinced 
by  the  moat  profound  attention.  The  address  will  pro- 
bably be  pablished. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Kmo  it  was  resolved,  That 
the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Prof.  Nobton 
for  his  able  and  scientific  Address,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  fornish  a  copy  of  it  for  publication. 

January  20,  1848. 

The  Society  convened  at  its  rooms  in  the  old  State 
HsJl,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  reports  of  the 
Committees  on  Premioms  were  read. 

At  7  o'clooky  P.  M.,  the  Society  again  convened  at 
the  Assembly  Chamber,  when  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Sec- 
retary, read  the  following  abstract  of  the  reports  of  the 
eommitteea  to  award  Premiums,  as  follows : 

TBBMI17HS. 

OsFAUii.— 1.  John  Delafield,  Oakland,  Seneea  Go^— tsa  9- 
Peter  Criqiel,  jr..  Hurley,  Ulttar  Co.— $90.  8.  James  Peiidil»  Ba- 
ttria,  Oeneaee  Co.— fSO.  4.  Locm  V.  V.  Scbnjler,  Waiervliel— 
Ml  TraBiactiooi. 

DaAnroro. — H.  D.  Spoor.  Troy— SlO.  E.  J.  WooImv,  Long  !•- 
tasd— Set  TruM.  E.  C.  BIim,  WeicReld,  Chaatauque— Trans  1846. 

Faim  Boivunaa—Dwdlingj^Mn.  Saiiford  Howard,  Albany— 
t».    FiuPf    S-  W.  Jewett,  Weybridge,  Yt.— 810. 

Caisn  lUixm.— Alonxo  L.  Piih,  CeaarviJle,  Herkimer  Co., 
mtemeBl  of  experiments,  ike— $50.  'Newberry  Bronson,  War- 
■aw,  WyoBiny  Co  —$90* 

BntBE  DAiBixe.— B.  A.  Hall,  New  Lebanon,  Colambia— $60. 

PRU)  Cwon—g^ng  Wkml.— 9.  Robert  Eells,  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  Cos  90i  bosh,  per  aere— $8. 

Iuiia»  C«r».— Oeorge  Vail,  Troy,  VJ  bosh,  per  acre— $90. 

Barliy.-4e^|.  Snoa,  I>e  Royter,  Madison  Co.,  39  bush,  per 


OsU.— 1«  Cbarlee  W.  Eella,  Kirkland,  Oneida  Co.,  88  bosh,  per 
me  $10-  9.  Bern.  Bnoe,  De  Ruyier,  71  bush,  per  acre    $8. 
Bmm— E.C.  Btiss.  Westfield)  Sli  bosh,  per  acre— $8. 
fWc— Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Ca— $5.    E.  C. 
BUM,  WesifieU-Traiis. 

Root  Caora— JtMact — 1.  Daniel  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rens- 
selaer Ca,  lOS  bmk.  per  acre— $10.  9.  Martin  Springer,  Brans- 
wick,  Rem.  Ca,  309  bush,  per  acre— $8. 

itais  JS^u— I.  Joseph  Hastings,  Brnuswick,  Rene.  Co.,  1,317 
both,  per  acr»— $10. 

Cerrpd.— 1.  Wm.  Radey,  Fredonia,  Chantanqoe  Co.,  657  bnsh. 
SB  haif  an  aere— $8. 

ExpoiMKirrs.— W.  IX  Osbom,  Port  B]nroD,  Cayuga  Co.,  on  8 
seres  piaiitcd  with  com,  1846— $90.  1st  acre,  manured  with  10 
cords  barnyard  manore  before  corn— no  manure  on  any  part  this 
yesr— Qats,  1847,  90)  bush  per  acre  9d  acre,  1846,  Corn,  without 
nannre— Oats,  1847, 88^  bnsh.  per  acre.  9d  acre,  manured  with 
6  eords  of  manore  and  4  loads  oT  muck,  1846-Oat8,  1847, 119  bush. 


Faims.— Charles  Lee,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  9d  premium  for  a 
Seedling  winter  a|»ple,  "Wegener  Apple"— $5,  and  Downing's 
edition  of  **  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees." 


The  Committee  also  remark,  that  two  Seedling  win- 
ter apples  were  presented  to  the  Committee— one 
edled  the  '*  Middle  Apple/'  from  Herkimer^  Herkimer 
Ccnaxjf  and  the  other  produced  from  the  seed  of  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  in  Albany  Coanty ,  without  a  name ; 
hat  as  no  description  of  the  growth  and  habits  of  the 
trees,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  were 
prodoced,  they  postponed  the  further  consideration  of 
those  fruits  ontil  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  request 
the  producers  of  these  fruits  to  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  natural  history  and  character  of  the  trees 
producing  said  fruits. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  BCr.  Vail,  delivered  his  valedictory  address, 
which  presented  a  flattering  and  encouraging  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  Society  during  past  years,  and  of 
its  prospeots  for  the  future.  A  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  presented  to  Mr.  Vail,  and  a  copy  of  the 
address  solicited  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

On  oonelading  his  remarks,  Mr.  Vail  introduced  the 
President  elect,  BCr.  Allen,  who  in  a  brief  an  appro- 
priate speech,  returned  thanks  to  the  Society,  and  sig- 
■iiied  hu  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Mr.  BiracuABD  offered  some  resolutions  in  relation 
to  the  importance  of  education  to  the  farmer,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  advantage  which  would  result  by  the 
establishment  of  Agricultural  Schools  in  connexion  with 
Experimental  Farms,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Society  then  adjourned. 


January  21,  1848. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  at  10  o'clock — the  President  L.  F.  Allen,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  Present:  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Vail,  Pren* 
tioe,  Johnson,  Viele,  Tucker,  SteveAs,  Ayrault,  King, 
Molntyre,  Emmons,  Rathbone,  and  several  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  State. 

A  conunittee  of  gentlemen  from  Buffalo,  having 
given  thoMsnal  guarantee  that  the  expenses  attendant 
on  holding  tlie  next  Annual  Exhibition  should  be  paid 
by  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Shebwood, 

Rtiolvtdy  That  the  next  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of 
the  New«York  State  Ag.  Society,  be  held  at  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  days  of  Septem* 
her  next. 

The  Executive  Cosmiittee  were  occupied  during  the 
day,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Priae  List,  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  present,  complete,  to  our  readers  next 
month. 

Coanty  Agricaltnral  Societies* 

Queens  Co.  Aobicultubal  SociEtT.^The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  24th  Dec. 

The  first  premium  for  corn  was  awarded  to  Timothy 
Nostrand,  Jamaica,  for  112  busheles  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  raised  at  a  cost  of  $13.25. 

The  first  premium  for  turneps  to  Wm.  Ketcham, 
Jericho,  for  628  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  $33.96,  leaving  a 
profit  after  deducting  charges,  including  cost  of  taking 
to  market,  $173.70  per  acre. 

Resolutions  in  favor  of  Legislative  aid  being  conti- 
nued, were  unanimously  adopted. 

John  A.  King  was  elected  president,  and  Albert  Q. 
Carll,  secretary.  Communications  intended  for  the 
society,  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  at  Je- 
richo. 

Jeffebbon  County  Ao.  Society. — ^This  enterpris- 
ing society  has,  we  learn,  elected  for  its  officers  the 
present  year,  the  following  gentlemen: — Willabd 
Ives,  Watertown,  President;  £.  S.  Massby,  Secre- 
tary; John  C.  Steblino,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  C. 
V.  Bbainsbd,  Treasurer. 

CoBTDAND  Co.  Ao.  SOCIETY. — ^Tho  following  gen- 
tlemen were  appointed  officers  of  the  above  named  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year,  at  its  late  annual  meeting: 
James  S.  Leach,  President ;  Habvy  Woolbton,  Mob- 
bis  MiLLEB,  Peteb  Walbod,  Mabtin  Sandebs,  Vice 
Presidents;  Noah  Hitchcock,  jr.,  Treasurer;  Henry  S. 
Randall,  Rec.  Secretary;  Amos  Herbert,  Cor.  Secretary ; 
O.  M.  Shedd,  A.  L.  Chamberlain,  Manly  Hobert,  Hi- 
ram Hopkins,  James  A.  Rogers,  S.  D.  Freer,  Moses 
Kinney,  Daniel  Rowley,  Ira  Bo  wen,  Selden  D.  Munger, 
Executive  Committee;  F.  H.  Hibbard,  Marshal.  The 
next  fair  will  be  held  in  Cortland  Village. 

Saint  John  Aobicultubal  and  Hobticultubal 
Society. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Directors  of  the  Saint  John  (New  Brups- 
wick)  Ag.  Society.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  re- 
port, that  agriculture  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
in  the  Province ;  but  from  the  active  measures  which 
the  Society  is  taking,  we  are  led  to  expect  a  turn  in 
favor  of  its  improvement  at  no  distant  day.  The  Di- 
rectors show,  plainly,  that  farming  may  be  made  a 
profitable  business  in  that  section. 

OooD  Fabmino  in  Viboinia. — Retired  public  men 
sometimes  succeed  quite  as  well  at  farming  as  they  do 
in  managing  public  affairs.  A  writer  in  the  National 
Standard  says  that  John  Tyler  had  200  acres  of  wheat 
the  past  season,  on  a  fleld  which  three  years  ago  when 
he  moved  on,  would  not  produce  more  than  the  seed. 
This  year  it  had  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Marl  and 
manure  caused  the  difierence. 
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ITnencloted  Lands* 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  December  namber  of  the 
Cultivator,  you  allade  to  the  fact  that  along  the  valley 
of  the  CoBDectiout,  in  Massachusetts,  '^  there  are  large 
portions  of  territory  unenclosed,  yet  there  are  thou* 
sands  of  acres  under  cultivation,"  &o. 

Now  we  are  proud  to  have  such  a  paragraph  as  the 
one  above  cited  and  those  that  follow  it,  written  of 
Massachusettss;  for  it  is  to  the  honor  of  any  State  to 
have  such  things  said  of  them,  and  most  certainly  very 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  population  to  have  them 
exist;  for  within  the  last  week  an  intelligent  man  has 
remarked,  that  it  was  ''  worth  ten  dollars  a  year  te 
any  farmer  to  have  the  streets  keep  clear  of  animals." 
Another,  who  has  been  proprietor  of  a  small  farm  since 
1842,  says  that  this  poblic  guardianship  has  been  worth 
more  than  $100  to  him  in  the  six  intervening  seasons. 

Bat  let  us  look  at  the  contrast  which  a  few  years 
have  effected  in  this  matter  in  our  ancient,  and  in  some 
things  we  hope  wise,  Commonwealth.  Previous  to  the 
revision  of  the  statutes  of  1836,  by  the  law  it  was 
left  discretionary  with  towns  to  say  at  their  annual 
meeting,  whether  "  swine  and  neat  cattle  should  be  per- 
mitted to  run  at  large  under  certain  restrictions." 
Very  naturally,  every  town  adopted  the  course  which 
their  supposed  interest  and  inclination  prompted.  In 
many  places,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
the  usual  course  was  to  let  them  ramble  at  discretion. 

The  consequences  were,  that  our  streets  were  so 
commonly  plowed  by  the  long-nosed  swine  of  those 
days,  once  at  least  in  a  season,  that  large  crops  of  va- 
rious unsightly  weeds  sprung  up  along  the  wayside  to 
illustrate  the  beauty  of  the  thorns  and  thistles  over- 
growing the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understand- 
ing. Large  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  rambling  in 
every  direction.  These,  one  might  suppose  from  their 
general  movements,  were  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
fence  viewers j  for  unless  barriers  were  erected  between 
the  highway  and  the  adjoining  crops,  almost  high 
enough  for  the  walls  of  a  fortified  city,  they  were  sure 
to  find  the  discrepancy,  which  they  took  for  an  invita- 
tion to  "  walk  in,"  and  partake,  in  such  quantities  as 
their  voracious  appetites  demanded,  of  the  good  man's 
labor.  Ohf  what  vexations  arose  when  these  pilfer- 
ers;  licensed  by  owners  who  had  forgotten  the  law  of 
love  for  their  neighbors,  and  the  law  of  right  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellow  men,  had  broken  into  the 
meadows,  and  were  perhaps  trampling  down  the  corn- 
field whose  luxuriant  growth  had  promised  a  bountiful 
harvest,  or,  perhaps,  wading  through  wheat  ready  for 
the  sickle,  and  which,  but  for  lowertug  skies,  might 
then  have  been  in  the  reaper's  hands,  instead  of  being 
garnered  into  the  capacious  stomachs  of  the  wandering, 
starved,  sacrilegious  herd  of  trespassers,  sent  out  to  the 
daily  task  of  highway  robbery.  Then,  what  care  was 
necessary,  that  is  very  gate  and  bar  should  be  kept  shut, 
for  as  sure  as  they  were  left  for  a  moment  unsecure,  a 
host  of  quadruped  Philistines  were  ready  to  enter  in 
and  spoil  the  land.  It  was  not  strange  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  with  every  temptation  before  them,  that 
could  be  offered  to  educate  them  in  wrong,  driven  by 
starving  necessity  one  day,  and  invited  by  sumptuous 
prospects  another,  that  ofittle  became  unruly  in  their 
propensities,  and  ungorerned  in  their  habits,  or  that 
they  were  induoed  to  wander  off",  frequently  to  the  an- 
noysuice  of  their  owners,  and  sometimes  as  if  to  give 
a  lesson  of  instruction,  a  total  loss  to  them.    But  there 


were  further  evils,  which  are  not  wholly  unimportant, 
attending  this  loose  and  illiberal  state  of  things.  If 
any  one  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  watering'  place 
by  the  wayside,  near  his  residence,  he  was  sure  to  re- 
ceive a  double  portion  of  the  visits  of  congregated 
groups  of  thirsty  animads  on  a  warm  summer's  day; 
and  then  wo  to  his  crops,  however  lofty  the  barriers 
that  separated  them  from  the  **  long  pasture,"  herded 
by  a  whole  community.  Perhaps  a  shade  tree  threw 
its  spreading  arms  from  his  premises  (it  may  be  from 
his  door  yard,  and  around  his  front  gate)  over  the  high- 
way. Under  a  cluster  of  such  trees  we  found  they 
were  sure  to  make  their  nooning,  and  the  appMuranoe 
of  the  soft  sward,  and  the  effluvia  round  about,  we 
leave  others  to  imagine  rather  than  describe. 

The  convention  that  revised  our  statutes  in  1836, 
saw  these  evils,  and  perfected  a  plan  for  their  remedy; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  benefits  of  the  single 
enactment  relative  to  prohibiting  animals  from  running 
at  large  in  the  highways  and  on  unenclosed  lands,  have 
already  been  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
whole  session,  and  yet  the  first  fruits  of  their  labor  are 
hardly  beginning  to  be  enjoyed.     They  gave  us  a  stat- 
ute expresriy  in  this  matter,  and  which  cannot  be  mis* 
taken  in  its  import.     In  its  first  application  it  mns 
thus: — ''  The  field  drivers  sKeUl  take  up  at  any  time, 
all  sheep,  hogs,  horses,  or  neat  cattle  found  going  at 
large  and  without  a  keeper,  in  the  highways  or  on  nn- 
improved  lands;''  and  the  field  driver  is  sworn  like  other 
officers  to  the  faithful  discbarge  of  his  duty.     So  it 
will  be  seen  there  is  no  ground  to  parley  in  the  matter, 
no  discretionary  power.     If  afield  driver  does  not  con- 
strue the  law  in  its  plain  and  simple  meaning,  it  im- 
plies at  once  that  he  is   blinded  by  prejudice,  or  led 
astray  by  mistaken  motives. 

After  the  liberal  construction  and  discretionary 
power  given  by  the  former  law,  it  was  in  no  way 
strange  that  one  so  stringent  in  its  application  as  the 
present,  should  find  opposition  in  every  coumianity. 
This  was  truly  the  case  we  believe,  more  or  less,  in 
every  section  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  soikie  places 
severe  threats  were  given,  in  case  men  did  their  duty, 
when  they  had  solemnly  sworn  to  do  it.  In  some,  it 
may  be,  summary  acts  were  committed  on  the  property 
of  Such  individufUs  who  dared  to  do  as  the  law  of  the 
land  said  they  must  do  or  perjure  themselves  before 
high  heaven,  and  become  guilty  and  untrustworthy  in 
the  sight  of  their  fellow  men. 

But  the  progress  of  the  matter  has  been  onward, 
and  as  you  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  to  witness, 
its  triumphs  in  some  places  have  been  complete.    In 
others  it  is  approaching  that  desirable  position,  and  in 
all,  even  our  most  '^  secluded  nooks  and  corners,"  it 
augurs  well  of  its  triumph.     "Public  opinion,"  that 
tribunal  which  will  scarcely  allow  an  appeal  from  its 
decisions,  is  growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  its  ap- 
proval of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  indiridnal  preja- 
dice,  which  is  so  prone  to  take  root  in  the  unbroken 
ground  of  self-interest,  is  yielding  in  its  favor  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  its  own  ends.     As  you  truly 
related,  the  state  of  things  in  our  Commonwealth  is 
essentially  improved  by  the  existence  of  this  law.  The 
farmer  can  now  retire  at  night  with  the  reflection  that 
his  crops   are  safe  from  highway  depredators  of  all 
classes,  except  lawless  bipeds,  which  no  fences  can 
stop,  and  law  seldom  restrain.     He  can  plant  trees 
along  the  wayside,  and  sit  quietly  and  comfortably  un- 
der the  shadows  of  them^f  oonvenienod  require,  he 
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can  have  half  a  dozen  gates  or  bars*  open  through  the 
day,  is  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  no  annoyanoe 
■ear — he  can  drhe  his  own  animals  without  inconveni- 
eace  from  those  who  have  no  driver — ^woman  and  little 
ehikirBn  can  walk  the  streets  quietly  and  safely  with- 
out danger  firom  wild,  disorderly  animals — the  way- 
sides, onleas  used  for  plowed  crops,  exhibit  a  gay,  ver- 
■al  appearance,  and  when  newly  mowed  present  a 
lovely  sight.     la  fact  eounUen  benefits  attend  this  im- 
proved state  of  things,  and  not  a  solitary  wrong  thing 
k  the  whole  matter.     Wise  are  the  legislators  who 
enact  soeh  good  and  wholesome  laws  for  the  preserva- 
tioii  of  oar  rights  and  safety.     Public  benefactors  are 
the  mea  who  come  boldly  out  and  sustain  them  in  their 
early  adopti<»n  ,*  and  ''  happy  are  the  people"  who  live 
lader  their   salutary  influence.    May  a  similar  oondi- 
tioa  to  that  "which  Massachusetts  is  now  approaching, 
and  which  ahe  ia  ultimately  to  attain  through  all  her 
borders  in  these  aiatters,  be  speedily  realized  all  over 
the  nation,  and  through  the  world.     William  Bacon. 
ttidmmd,  Jan.,  1848. , 

Faraier's  Clahe. 

We  are  pleased  to  leam  that  a  Farmert  Club  has 
been  formeid  in  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  We 
have  received  a  communication  from  a  correspondent 
in  reference  to  this  association  from  which  we  give  the 
followfaig.  We  would  refer  our  correspondent  to  an 
article  on  Farmer's  Clubs  in  our  last  volume,  page 
62.— Ens. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  new  subject,  and  have  no  one 
tiiat  has  had  any  ezperi^ce  in  such  associations;  and 
we  are  therefore  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  to  pursue 
to  bring  out  the  talent  and  experience  of  the  several 
members  of  oar  dab.     On  one  point  I  believe  there  is 
hot  one  opinioa,  that  is  we  want  facts,  and  the  experi- 
ence o(  the  practical  portion  of  our  community,  rather 
than  mere   specnlations.     The  question  is.  How  can 
this  knowledge  be  drawn  out,  and  made  useful  to  our- 
selves and  others?    And  what  measures  can  we  adopt 
to  not  only  keep  ap,  but  to  increase  the  interest  now 
manifest  among  us?    In  large  places  I  am  aware  that 
by  means  of  shows,  public  lectures,  and  large  pecuni- 
ary retoorces,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  do  this;  but  are 
not  these  associations  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  need- 
ed, in  smaller  places  than  in  larger  one« ;  and  cannot 
yon,  or  sonie   of  your   correspondents,  suggest  some 
eourae  of  action  that  will  best  secure  the  objects  aimed 
at,  in  the  oonstitotion  of  our  society?      Aobicola. 

CiMirAehe»--Compo«t  Ihr  Com* 

• 

I  have  been  experimenting  in  the  use  of  coal  a»hes 
for  potatoes.  On  half  an  acre  I  put  nothing  but  such 
ashes;  on  an  acre  a^oining  was  spread  a  good  coating 
of  well  rotted  horse  manure ;  and  on  another  half  acre 
adjoining  both  the  preceding,  nothing.  Soil,  a  sandy 
loam.  I  found  the  coal  ashes  fully  equal  to  the  horse 
maaore,  the  potatoes  being  very  fine  for  the  season. 
Where  there  was  nothing,  the  yield  was  about  one  half 
what  it  was  on  the  other  portions, — both  in  quantity 
and  sice.  I  planted  half  a  row  with  diseased  potatoes, 
not  a  single  sound  one  among  them ;  but  in  the  product 
I  have  not  yet  found  the  first  disased  tuber. 

The  following  was  my  compost  for  com,  during  the 
past  season: — ^forty  bushels  of  pigeon  dung;  forty 
bushels  of  hog  dung,  well-rotted,  from  beneath  an  old 
pen;  ten  bushels  of  plaster;  and  five  of  unleached  ash- 
SB.  A  common  handfnl  was  put  in  each  hill.  The 
com  was  earlier  by  two  weeks,  larger  ears,  better 
filled,  and  more  of  them,  but  less  fodder,  than  where 
I  put  fifteen  large  two-horse  loads  of  barn-yard  manure 
to  the  acre.  The  whole  orop  was  in  the  same  field, 
and  the  soil  and  tillage  were  alike  in  both  parcels. 

Mrwuwick,  CoL  Co,  Pa,  J.  H.  Young. 


Plan  of  a  Farm  Hoase. 

Editors  Cultivatox — I  transmit  for  your  disposal 
the  annexed  plan  of  a  dwelling,  lately  erected  by  my< 
self,  and  which,  ia  consideration  of  size — 32  ><  24, 
and  28  ^  24,  including  wood  house,  I  find  convenient- 
ly arranged  for  family  purposes. 

The  building  is  of  wood,  lined  with  brick ;  the  front, 
or  main  part,  has  15  ft.  posts,  the  lower  rooms  10  ft. 
high,  and  the  chambers  finished  to  the  rafters  till  7^ 
ft.  VI  height.  The  back,  or  kitchen  part,  has  10  ft. 
posts,  consequently  no  room  above  except  a  garret  for 
rubbish. 


First  Floor— Vig,  90. 
A,  parlor;  B,  dining  room;  C,  kitchen;  D,  bed- 
room,  finished  to  correspond  with  A;  E,  bed-room, 
finished  to  correspond  with  B;  F,  hall,  ia  which  is  a 
circular  stairway  that  occupies  only  2i  M  3  ft.  space- 
under  the  highest  side  is  the  passage  to  the  dining 
room,  and  the  lower  side  admits  uader  it  a  quadrant 
shaped  hat  stand,  as  shown  by  the  fine  lines ;  G,  kitch- 
en bed-room ;  H,  pantry ;  I,  cellar  stairway ;  J,  piaxaaa; 
K,  wood  house;  ■■,  stoves;  X.  cupboards;  0,  false 
windows  outside. 


Sseond  Floor—Fig.  21. 
a,  sleeping  rooms  warmed  by  the  pipes  that  pass 
through  the  floor  from  the  stoves  below,  and  extend  to 
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the  chimnies ;  the  chiminies  resting  upon  plank  cap- 
boards  5  ft.  high:  6,  upper  hall;  c,  closets. 

Persons  should  conform  their  plan  of  building  to  the 
site  occupied.  The  house  here  described  fronts  two 
roadS)  the  one  8,  the  other  about  75  rods  distant;  at 
a  glance  it  is  seen  which  sides  should  front  the  respec- 
tive roads;  therefore  a  plan  adapted  for  one  situation, 
b  not  for  all.     N.  B.  V.     Cayuga  co.,  Jan.  1,  1848. 

Age  of  Cattle  by  tbelr  Teetb  and  Horns. 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  presented  at  the  cattle 
fair  at  Paris,  Ky.,  a  bull",  as  a  two  year  old.  The 
rules  of  this  fair  allow  an  animal  to  be  presented  as  a 
two  year  old^  until  he  is  three;  the  fractions  of  a  year 
not  bein^  counted;  and  this  bull  was  nearly  three  by 
the  certificate  presented  with  him. 

One  of  the  judges,  who  had  Youatts'  Treatise  upon 
British  Cattle,  contended  that  he  was  four  years  old, 
and  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  or  fraud  some- 
where. 

The  above  circumstance  induced  me  to  examine  a 
number  of  the  cattle  whose  ages  I  knew;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  Durham  cattle  have  their  teeth  much 
sooner  than  the  ages  specified  in  Youatt's  Treatise.  I 
examined  none  that  were  not  six  months  for  each  year 
in  advance  of  those  marks.  The  two  year  old,  would 
faave  the  marks  of  three,  and  so  of  other  ages.  These 
cattle  had  all  been  well  fed,  and  were  large  for  their 
ages. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  cattle  that  come  early 
to  maturity,  would  cut  their  teeth  sooner  than  those  of 
alow  growth,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  foct. 

Buflbn  says  that  cattle  have  a  full  mouth  at  three, 
Parkinson  at  four,  and  Youatt  at  five  years  old.  There 
are  other  authorities  for  each  of  those  periods,  so  that 
it  18  reasonable  to  suppose  the  observations  of  those 
persons  were  made  upon  different  kinds  of  cattle. 
Good  keep  will  make  cattle  look  younger  than  they  real- 
ly are  when  judged  by  the  horns,  and  older  by  the  teeth. 
Poor  keep  will  increase  the  rings  on  the  horns  and  re- 
tard the  cutting  of  the  teeth.  If  an  animal  gets  very 
poor  the  first  winter,  and  is  kept  badly  afterward,  he 
will  always  have  the  marks  on  his  thorns  of  being  two 
years  older  than  his  real  age.  If  a  oow  has  a  calf  at 
two  years  old,  she  will  always  show  marks  on  her 
horns  of  greater  age  than  if  she  had  not  bred  early. 
Samitel  D.  Mabtik.     ColbyvilUf  JTy.  Jan'y  1st. 

Ravages  of  tbe  Fly  in  Wheat. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  do  not  reoolleot  to 
have  seen  much  written  since  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Cultivator ;  that  is,  whether  any  remedy  can  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Jly  in  wheat  in 
the  fall.  It  has  worked  very  bad  this  last  fall,  in  that 
part  of  the  State  in  which  I  reside  ;  and  my  object  in 
referring  to  the  matter  is  to  elicit  information  on  the 
subject.  If  there  is  any  known  remedy,  my  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  my  neighbors  is,  that  where  a  top 
dressing  of  manure  was  applied  previous  to  plowing 
the  last  time,  they  did  not  appear  to  injure  it.  Well, 
that  would  be  a  good  enough  preventive,  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  manure  of  the  right  kind,  or  in  the  right 
state,  could  be  obtained. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  article  with  us,  and  any  thing 
that  will  promote  the  successful  raising  of  it,  is  what 
we  need.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  that  the  nit 
or  egg  of  the  insect  is  in  the  grain  when  sown.  The 
principal  reason  assigned  for  that  opinion,  is  the  fact 
that  the  maggot  begins  to  eat  at  the  berry  or  grain, 
which  in  many  cases  is  three  inches  under  the  ground; 
and  it  would  seem  that  where  a  field  has  been  rolled, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  fly  to  get  down  to  the  root 
to  deposits  the  egg,  or  for  the  maggot  to  crawl  down. 


In  fact  they  are  found  at  the  root,  or  rather  just  above, 
when  in  the  nit  or  ega  state.  Any  thing  published  ia 
the  Cultivator,  touching  their  case,  may  prove  a  bene- 
fit to  this  region  of  the  country.  Samuel  Athxeton. 
Peru,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  Dee,  14,  1847. 

The  opinion  that  the  Hessian  fly  is  deposited  in  the 
grain,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  is  erroneous;  if 
any  insect  has  been  found  preying  on  the  grain  itself, 
we  presome  it  was  not  the  Hessian  fly  in  any  of  its 
stages.  The  history  of  the  fly  is  well  known.  The 
egg  is  deposited  in  the  furrows  of  the  uppef  side  of  the 
leaf  of  the  wheat,  near  the  ground.  They  batch  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  larva  crawl  down  into  the  sheath, 
and  live  on  the  juices  of  the  plant.  One  generation 
of  the  insect  is  usually  hatched  in  the  fall,  and  another 
in  spring.  The  eggs  of  that  produced  in  the  fall,  are 
laid  when  the  wheat  is  but  a  few  inches  high.  When 
it  is  discovered  that  the  wheat  is  attacked,  it  has  been 
practiced  in  some  instances,  with  good  results,  to  feed 
down  the  crop  closely  with  sheep,  or  other  light  stock. 
Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  excellent  essay  on  this  insect,  recom- 
mends this  course,  and  also  suggests  that  a  heavy  roller 
passed  over  the  wheat,  might  crush  or  dislodge  many 
of  the  eggs  and  larva.  He  says  ''  one  or  the  other  of 
the  same  measures  should  also  be  resorted  to  in  the 
spring,  if  the  same  contingency  occurs ;  or  if  the 
worms  are,  at  a  later  date,  discovered  to  be  numerons 
at  the  first  and  second  joints  of  the  young  stalks,  the 
experiment  may  be  tried  of  mowing  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  most  infested  portion  of  the  field."  The 
operation  of  the  manure,  in  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  fly,  we  suppose  to  be  simply  that  it  produces  a  more 
vigorous  growth  of  the  wheat,  causing  it  to  tiller  out 
faster  than  the  insects  destroy  the  stalks.  Every  one 
may  have  noticed  that  wheat  on  rich  ground,  tillers  out 
much  more  than  on  poor  land;  on  this  account,  or  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  sometimes  too  thiek,  on  rich  land, 
it  is  a  common  observation  that  the  fly  is  no  injury  to 
wheat  in  such  cases,  but  on  the  contrary  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage by  preventing  it  from  being  too  thick. 


Cnltore  and  Preiparation  ol  Snmao* 

Being  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  article  of  sa- 
mac,  I  am  inclined  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  use  and 
cultivation  of  it, — especially  as  the  subject  has  been 
introduced  by  your  correspondent  '*  Zea." 

Sumac  was  last  fall,  very  high.  Sicily  being  from 
$90  to  $100,  and  American  from  $40  to  $50  per  ton. 
I  have  been  a  manuftujturer  of  Morocco,  &o.,  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  bought  from  twenty  to  thirtj 
tons  of  American  sumac,  and  more  than  that  of  the 
Sicily,  yearly. 

The  American  is  cured  as  follows:  when  the  leaves 
have  got  their  growth,  which  is  from  July  to  August, 
it  is  cut  and  cured  as  green  as  possible.  The  best 
way,  if  you  have  room  in  buildings,  is  to  lay  it  round 
in  them  so  as  to  dry.  If  it  is  too  thick  it  will  heat;  it 
must  be  turned  every  day  till  dry;  then  thrashed  and 
all  the  stems  taken  out,  and  nothing  but  the  leaves  ta- 
ken to  market.  But  if  it  is.  to  be  ground,  the  leaves 
and  small  stems  are  all  ground  together. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  sumac  in  this  country, 
only  one  of  which  is  used  in  tanning.     It  has  a  deep 

freen  leaf  and  a  smooth  reddish  stem,  and  bears  a 
eep  red  berry.  There  is  another  kind  that  is  often 
gathered,  but  it  is  of  little  use,  possessing  very  little 
tanning  substance. 

I  think  the  Sicily  sumac  is  another  kind — ^it  is  a 
great  deal  stronger  than  ours.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
might  be  cultivated  here  and  made  a  profitable  crop, 
as  it  will  grow  on  poor  land.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
broadcast,  but  thin,  and  the  crop  mowed  when  it  is  full 
grown.    It  i^Qld  be  oat  before  the  leaves  torn  red. 
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As  I  have  become  a  farmer,  I  think  I  shall  sow  some 
IB  the  spring,  and  see  whether  it  can  be  made  a  pofit- 
able  crop.  The  chief  advantage  from  the  use  of  su* 
mac  in  tanning,  is  that  it  makes  the  leather  of  a  light- 
er color.  Thos.  6u£8t. 

Trenton  FalUj  Nod  Jersey,  January  f  1848. 


Origin  of  the  Nanraganaeti  HorsM. 

Eds.  Cvltitator — The  following  extract  from  Up- 
dike's *'  History  of  the  Church  in  Narragansett ;"  a 
a  work  ^irhieh  incidentally  speaks  of  other  things  not  re- 
lating to  the  church,  famishes,  probably,  the  best  ac- 
€oant  of  the  origin,  decline  and  extinction  of  the 
Cunons  liarragansett  saddle-horses,  that  can  anywhere 
hefoond.  James  A.  Cbablton. 

Eeui  Windsor  HUly  Ct,,  Dec,  27,  1847. 

**  Mr.  J.  P.  Hazard,  in  a  commanication  to  the  au- 
thor says: 

*  My  grandfather.  Gov.  Robinson,  introduced  the  fa- 
moot  saddle-horse,  the  Narragansett  pacer,  known  in 
the  last  century  over  all  the  civilized  part  of  North 
Aiaeriea  and  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  they  have 
lately  been  introduced  into  England  as  a  saddle-horse 
for  ladies,  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Jennette. 

'Gov.  Robinson  imported  the  original  from  Anda- 
lusia, in  Spain,  and  the  raisbg  Uiem  for  the  West  In- 
dia markets  was  one  of  the  ejects  of  the  early  plant- 
ers of  this  country. 

*  My  Grandfather,  Robert  Hazard,  raised  one  hun- 
dred annually,  and  of^en  loaded  two  vessels  a  year  with 
them  and  other  products  of  his  farm;  which  vessels 
sailed  direotly  from  the  South  Ferry  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  tbe  horses  were  in  great  demand. 

'  One  cause  of  the  loss  of  that  famous  breed  here, 
was  the  great  demand  for  them  in  Cuba,  when  that 
Island  began  to  cultivate  sugar  extensively.     The 

1>]anters  became  rich,  and  wanted  the  pacing  horses 
or  themselves,  and  their -wives  or  daughters  to  ride. 
They  wanted  them  in  greater  numbers  than  we  sup- 
plied them;  and  sent  an  agent  to  this  country  to  pur- 
chase them  on  such  terms  as  he  could,  but  to  purchase 
at  all  events.  This  agent  never  let  a  good  one,  that 
ooold  be  purchased,  escape  him. 

'This,  and  tbe  fact  that  they  were  not  so  well 
td^ited  to  draught  as  other  horses,  was  the  cause  of 
their  being  neglected,  and  I  believe  the  breed  is  now 
extinct  in  this  section. 

'  My  father  described  the  motion  of  this  [kind]  of 
horse  as  diflering  from  others,  in  that  its  back^ne 
moved  throagh  the  air  in  a  straight  line,  without  incli- 
ning the  rider  from  side  to  side,  like  the  common  racker 
or  pacer  of  the  present  day.  Hence  the  gait  was  very 
easy,  and  the  horses  being  of  great  power  and  endu- 
rance, would  perform  a  journey  of  one  hunred  miles  a 
day,  without  injury  to  themselves  or  riders.'  " 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Chablton  for  the 
troahle  he  has  taken  in  procuring  and  forwarding  the 
above  fi^ts  in  relation  to  the  once  celebrated  Narra- 
gansett horses.  We  have  never  before  been  able  to 
obstain  a  cine  to  their  history. 

The  Andalusiaa  horses  of  Spain  were  formerly  held 
in  high  estimation.  It  is  said  they  were  carried  into 
France  many  years  ago,  and  that  a  cross  from  them 
produced  the  famous  Norman  breed,  which  is  used  in 
that  eaantry  for  stage-coaches,  or  ''diligences.''  They 
were  also  carried,  at  an  early  day,  into  the  Spanish 
settlements  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  swift-footed  "  Canalos  "  of 
California,  of  which  Col.  Fexmoht  has  given  some 
aoeoont,  (see  last  number  of  the  Cultivator,  page  31,) 
ate  desoeadants  of  the  anoient  Andalusian  stock. 

Col.  Chas.  Hamiltoit  Smith,  in  the  "  Naturalist's 
library,"  thns  speaks  of  the  Andulasian horses;  "  The 


Andalusian  horses  are  flexible,  graceful  and  active, 
forming  excellent  manege  or  riding-school  steeds,  and 
very  good  chargers.  They  vary  in  color,  but  bays 
predominate,  and  next  blacks  and  greys." 

Of  the  South  American  stock,  the  same  writer 
says': — "  The  South  American  horses  are  marked  with 
most,  if  not  all  the  characters  of  their  Andalusian  pro- 
genitors; they  have  their  grace  and  good  temper,  and 
surpass  them  in  speed,  surety  of  foot,  and  bottom.  Indi- 
viduals taken  on  the  Pampas  have  been  known  to  carry 
a  heavy  man  one  hundred  miles  without  drawing  bit/' 

Of  the  Mexican  branch  of  the  family  he  says: — 
"  The  Mexican  are  known  to  be  derived  chiefly  from 
Andalusian  progenitors.  *  *  They  are  a  beautifbl 
and  sprightly  race,  of  small  stature  and  delicately 
formed,  like  roebucks,  with  handsome  heads,  the  nose 
being  slightly  aquiline." 

The  origin  of  the  fine  breed  of  Andalusia  is  said  to 
have  been  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  Barbs  and 
Arabs  from  Africa,  with  the  Spanish  horses.  During 
the  occupancy  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  from  the  eighth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  horses  from  Africa  were 
introduced  in  great  numbers  and  mixed  with  the  stock 
of  the  country.  "  This  mixture,"  says  Prof.  Low, 
"  was  greatest  in  Andalusia  and  Grenada,  and  other 
kingdoms  of  the  South,  and  there  it  is  that  the  Span- 
ish Jennette  was  formed  and  is  still  found  with  its  pris- 
tine characters.  These  elegant  little  horses  were 
greatly  valued  over  Europe.  They  are  stouter  than 
the  Barbs,  but  much  of  the  same  grace&l  and  easy 
action.  They  are  gentle  and  spirited,  and  capable  ot 
long  and  rapid  journeys." 

During  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French,  the 
breeds  of  Spanish  horses  were  much  injured,  and  some 
of  the  best  nearlv  ruined.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
Spaniards  from  usmg  the  horses  for  cavalry  purposes, 
it  is  said  that  Bonaparte's  marshal  issued  an  order  to 
"  disable,  and  blind  the  right  eye  of  every  serviceable 
horse  in  Andalusia."*  The  execution  of  this  barbar- 
ous order,  with  the  disasters  incident  to  the  French 
invasion,  nearly  deprived  Spain  of  the  noble  race  of 
horses  for  which  she  had  long  been  celebrated. 


Experimeate-'LliDe  and  Plaster* 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  contents  of  the  Culti' 
vator  in  general;  many  of  your  correspondents  furnish 
very  interesting  communications;  but  some  of  them, 
especially  those  detailing  their  experiments  in  farming, 
are  so  ind^nite  that  they  lose  much  of  their  value  to 
the  practical  farmer.  In  order  to  derive  much  (if  any) 
benefit  from  the  experiments  of  others,  we  should  know 
all  the  minutia  of  the  operation,  from  its  beginning  to 
its  en4j  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  an  apparently 
small  error  in  repeating  the  process,  will  lead  to  a  re- 
sult entirely  different  to  that  which  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

We  have  observed  one  fact,  relative  to  the  use  of 
platter  and  lime,  on  the  same  soil  at  the  same  time,  or 
shortly  after  each  other.  We  have  been  nsing  lime 
pretty  freelv  for  several  years,  and  have  repeatedly 
made  experiments  with  plaster  upon  com,  for  which 
the  ground  had  been  limed  within  from  one  to  four 
years,  and  in  no  single  instance  was  there  the  least 
perceptible  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  plaster  after 
the  lime.  The  experiment  was  made  by  plastering 
several  rows  through  the  field,  at  a  distance  of  from 
four  to  five  rods  from  eaoh  other,  and  the  result  was 
uniformly  the  same— no  difference  in  color,  size  or  pro- 
ductiveness of  those  rows,  over  the  rows  intervening. 
How  long  this  will  be  the  case,  and  when  gypsum  wUl 
again  be  beneficial  to  the  crops  on  land  to  which  lime 
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has  been  applied  we  are  unable  to  say,  as  our  expe- 
rienoe  in  liaiing  only  extends  to  1840.  Perhaps  yoa, 
or  some  of  your  correspondents,  can  tell  us  something 
about  it.  Joseph  M.  Nssbit.  Lewisburgh,  Union 
Co.  Fa.  Jan,  1,  1848. 

Farmer's  Town  Associations. 

'  Editobs  op  the  Cultivator: — Quite  a  number  of 
the  farmers  of  my  township ,  (Danville,  Iowa,)  have 
recently  formed  an  Agricultural  Association  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  **  Soil  and  the  mind }"  and  as  this  is 
the  first  association  of  the  kind  that  has  been  formed 
in  our  State,  I  wish  to  put  it  upon  record,  believing 
that  such  associations  will  increase  so  rapidly  in  the 
next  five  years,  that  we  will  be  astonished  to  find  that 
there  was  but  one  in  the  winter  of  1847.  Let  me  re- 
spectfully recommend  to  the  fiEirmers  of  the  West,  such 
associations.  Besides  receiving  much  valuable  infor- 
mation from  the  agricultural  periodicals  of  the  day, 
it  is  a  very  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  winter  even- 
ing once  a  week  with  our  neighbors  and  friends,  dis- 
cussing the  topics  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
and  most  interested  in.     J.  A.  Pinto.    Hartford ^  lo. 


Iowa  as  an  Agricnliaral  State. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  consider  Iowa  as  first  in 
poipt  of  natural  advantages  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
for  Agricultural  purposes.  Our  prairie  soil  is  a  black 
vegetable  mould,  from  one  and  a-half  to  three  feet  deep. 
The  subsoil  %  astifi*  clay.  The  Prairies  are  not  ge- 
nerally over  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  the  tim- 
ber is  good.  There  is,  probably,  about  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  prairie  and  timber. 

We  seldom  or  never  have  a  failure  in  our  com  crop, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  to  an  enormous  size 
with  little  cultivation.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  best  water- 
ed states  in  the  Union  for  hydraulic  purposes.  Wheat 
some  seasons  is  very  abundant,  but  is  frequently  win- 
ter killed.  I  trust  we  shall  find  by  close  and  practical 
observation,  a  remedy  for  this  evil  before  many  years. 
Corn  being  our  staple  production,  it  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  be  |a  great  pork- making  people — and  were 
we  nearer  the  ultimate  market  for  this  great  staple,  or 
had  we  a  direct  railroad  communication  to  the  Atlan- 
tic states,  in  five  years  we  would  be  second  to  no 
state  in  the  production  of  pork. 

We  have  made  more  fresh  pork  this  season  in  Iowa, 
than  our  capitalists  are  able  to  purchase,  and  the  difli- 
culty  of  getting  it  to  market,  as  well  as  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hogs  to  be 
slaughtered  in  our  state,  has  prevented  eastern  capital 
from  finding  its  way  here. 

Consequently,  the  price  is  very  low,  and  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  are  packing  their  own  pork.  This 
should  never  be  the  case.  Farmers  can  never  put  up 
their  pork  and  send  it  to  market  as  advantageously  as 
men  accustomed  to  that  business.  They  should,  and 
generally  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  a  fair  price  rather 
than  have  the  trouble  of  packing  and  shipping  for  them- 
selves. 

I  am  astonished  that  more  capital  is  not  invested 
in  our  state  in  the  growing  of  wool ;  from  the  experi- 
rince  of  all  who  have  engaged  in  it,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  it  has  proved  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  this  important  branch  of  husbandry — and  is 
found  as  lucrative  as  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 
I  am  informed  by  a  pretty  extensive  wool  grower  in 
my  neighborhood  from  Washington  County,  Pa.,  that 
his  sheep  are  not  subject  to  many  of  the  diseases  here, 
that  they  were  in  Pa. 

I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  eastern  wool 
grower  upon  land  worth  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  and 
nay  worth  $15  per  ton,  could  successfully  compete  with 


the  western,  where  land  is  worth  $5  per  acre,  and  hay 
$2.50  per  ton. 

We  are  only  in  the  first  year  of  our  existence  as  a 
state,  and  the  fourteenth  as  the  inhabitant  of  a  white 
man-^still  our  population  numbers  between  150  and 
200  thousand  iidiabitants,  a  great  portion  of  them  from 
the  New  England  and  Middle  states;  they  are  proba- 
bly as  well  informed,  and  as  industrious  as  the  same 
number  in  any  of  our  sister  states ;  and  all  that  we 
want  to  make  us  prosperous  and  happy,  is  the  commu- 
nication before  spoken  of  with  the  east. 

The  health  of  Iowa,  oS  the  water  courses,  is  as 
good  as  in  any  other  state.  On  the  water  courses,  we 
like  all  the  west,  are  subject  to  fever  and  ague. 

The  ease  with  which  we  cultivate  oar  prairie  farms, 
would  astonish  our  New  England  farmers.  They  would 
hardly  believe  that  one  man  with  a  pair  of  horses, 
could  cultivate  forty-five  acres  of  land  in  corn,  and  do 
it  well ;  but  this  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

We  can  raise  500  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre 
with  no  other  work  than  to  plow  them  twice  or  thrioe, 
with  the  shovel  plow  after  they  are  planted,  that  is, 
without  the  use  of  manure  or  hoe. 

The  shovel  plow  is  the  only  tool  used  in  the  after 
culture  of  corn,  and  an  average  orop  is  from  forty  to 
sixty  bushels  per  acre ;  besides,  our  corn  fields  are  ge- 
nerally so  well  lined  with  pumpkins  in  the  fall,  that  a 
man  can  walk  on  them  all  over  his  com  field. 

I  may  add  that  I  raised  the  last  season  150  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  two  bushels,  planted  in  one  corner  of 
my  corn  field,  without  manure  or  the  use  of  the  hoe. 
J.  A.  Pinto.     Harford,  loufa,  Dec.  13,  1847. 


Farm  Baildins** 


Every  farmer  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  farm  buildings ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
subject  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Cuitivutor.  Three 
essential  requisites  in  a  dwelling,  are  neatness,  conv<v 
nience  and  durability ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  mo- 
dern built  houses  possess  these  qualities  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  unfinished  ''  shells''  of  the  last  century. 
There  is,  however,  often  a  failure  in  one  respect,  in 
modern  buildings:  the  roof  is  frequently  too  flat;  this 
may  not  be  so  gfeat  an  objection,  when  it  is  composed 
of  other  materials  than  wood,  but  when  made  of  wood 
it  should  always  form  an  angle  of  at  least  thirty*fiv6 
degrees. 

As  good  shingles  are  becoming  scarce  in  many  pla- 
ces, various  other  materials  are  being  substituted  in 
their  place,  for  covering  certain  out  houses,  where  a 
rustic  appearance  is  no  objection.  Sometimes  boards 
and  slabs  are  used.  These  make  a  tolerably  tight  roof, 
when  sufficiently  inclined,  though  not  very  durable;  the 
dampness  works  in,  and  causes  it  to  decay.  A  roof 
made  in  this  way  lasts  only  about  10  years. 

A  good  roof  may  be  made  of  sound  well  seasoned 
hoards,  about  a  foot  wide  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  laid  crosswise  the  rafters,  clapboard  fashion,— 
This  method  requires  the  least  possible  quantity  of  lum- 
ber, and  as  the  water  wears  across  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  it  is  quite  durable.  The  edges  should  be  lapped 
over  each  other  about  an  inch  and  a-half,  and  the  ends 
about  two  inches.     H.  C.  B.,  Oteego  Co.,  1847. 

Potatoes. 

For  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  planted  my  potatoes 
the  last  of  May — had  the  ground  plowed  and  furrowed 
the  same  as  for  corn,  I  take  good,  fair  smooth  pota- 
toes and  out  them  lengthways,  putting  a  quarter  of  a 
large,  or  half  of  a  middling  sized  one  in  a  hill*  Ia 
this  way  I  get  large  thrifty  tops,  which  I  consider  ne- 
cessary to  insure  large  potatoes. 

We  cultivate  with  a  three-shovel  plow,  working  a- 
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milar  to  a  commoa  caltivator;  we  hoe  the  potatoes  to 
koep  the  weeds  down,  leaving  the  ground  on  a  level,  or 
bat  slightly  raised  aboat  the  hill.  In  digging,  I  find 
the  potatoes  near  the  stalks,  and  near  the  surface, 
which  is  the  natural  situation  for  them.  Pink  Eyes  are 
apt  to  ran  out  of  a  hill,  and  place  themselves  on  the 
outside  near  the  surface;  but  cultivated  on  a  level  they 
are  found  more  compact  about  the  stalks,  and  much 
time  is  saved  in  digging. 

We  in  Illinois,  bury  many  of  our  potatoes  in  the 
field.    In  the  fall  of  1846, 1  buried  about  forty  bushels 
in  one  hole,  ventilated  at  the  top,  until  cold  weather 
required  the  final  covering  necessary  for  winter.   I  had 
another  hole,  with  about  thirty  bushels,  covered  with- 
out leaving  any  ventillator  at  the  fop,  and  but  little 
earth  over  the  straw;  and  a  third  hole,  of  about  twen- 
ty bushelsy  covered  with  about  eight  inches  of  earth 
over  the  straw;  all  dug  and  put  in  within  three  days — 
the  weather  being  warm  and  fine.     A  few  days  after, 
I  was  at  one  of  my  neighbors,  and  found  them  sorting 
over  potatoes — the  top  of  the  heap  being  a   rotten 
mass.    The  hole  was  covered  about  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty inches.     I  went  home  and  examined  heap  No.   1, 
which  was  ventitlated;  it  was  dry,   and   potatoes  all 
sound;  No.  2,  damp  and  swelling  at  the  top;  No.  3 
was  considerably  rotten  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 

I  don't  pretend  that  we  can  get  the  greatest  quantity 
per  acre,  but  I  have  obtained  an  excellent  quality,  and 
as  good  a  yield  as  ever  I  had,  planted  in  hills. 
I>izMi,  lUinoU,  Dtc,  24..  1847.        N.  Whitney. 


Breeding  Horses. 


#  Thx  appearsnoe  of  Mr.  Burnet's  communication  in 
the  JuxQAry  nDmber  of  the  Cultivator,  seems  to  render 
it  proper  that  I  should  endeavor  to  '' define  my  posi- 
tion" in  regard  to  a  subject  on  which  he  thinks  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  explicit. 

After  Mr.  B.'s  remark,  in  the.  commencement  of  his 
article,  that  he  had  read  my  papers  on  Breeding  Hor- 
ses "  attitUivelyf"  it  was  not  without  surprise  that  I 
foood  he  had  entirely  misunderstood  me  in  relation  to 
one  of  the  most  imp6rtant  points  therein  considered. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  mistake,  he  supposes  that  I 
am  **frwai€ly  [?]  inclined  to  take  the  breeds  [of  hor- 
•es]  we  have  already  in  our  eountry— such  as  the  Mor- 
gan, the  Narragansett,  the  Canadian,  perhaps,  and  the 
descendants  of  Messenger  and  Duroo,  and  breed  them 
among  themselves,  to  establish  a  sort  of  home-breed — 
a  kind  of  '  horse  of  all  w<H>k.' " 

If  Mr.  B.  will  turn  to  the  first  number,  and  first  par- 
agraph, of  my  articles,  (last  vol.  Cultivator,  p.  169,) 
he  will  find  it  plainly  stated  that  the  object  was  to  con- 
sider the  *'  best  mode  of  improving  our  horses  for  the 
carriage  and  road."  By  ''  carriage"  was  meant  such  a 
vshicle  as  is  drawn  by  horses  on  thi  road,  and  perhaps 
the  idea  wonld  have  been  better  expressed  by  the  ques- 
tkm— How  shall  we  produce  the  best  roadstersf  As 
this  object,  however,  was  thus  set  forth  in  the  outset, 
and  kept  prominentlv  in  view  through  the  whole  series, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  wherein  I  have  given  any 
grounds  for  the  supposition  that  I  am  "  privately,**  or 
otherwise,  disposed  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  vari- 
ous stocks  of  horses  "  among  themselves"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  "  kind  of  horse  of  all  work." 

In  No.  rV  of  my  articles,  (page  271,  last  vol.  Culti- 
vator,) it  is  said — **  With  regard  to  the  best  course  for 
improving*onr  horses  for  the  earriage  and  road,  the  first 
object  should  be  to  preserve  the  best  stocks  now  in  the 
ttMutry.  Such  families  as  those  above  named,  and 
others  of  value,  should  be  bred  with  strict  care,  and 
Mifficiently  by  themselves  to  ensure  uniformity  of  cha- 
ncter.  It  being  the  constant  endeavor  to  breed  them 
■s  much  as  possible  to  one  standard  or  model,  no  blood 


should  be  admitted  which  would  be  likely  to  cause  a 
deviation  from  it.  This  course  should  be  pursued  for 
many  years,  until  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  stock  be- 
come so  fixed  in  the  blood  that  they  will  be  transmitted 
with  a  good  degree  of  certainty." 

Here  it  is,  to  be  sure,  advised  to  breed  from  stocks 
which  "  we  have  already  in  the  country;"  but  it  is  by 
no  means  advised  to  "  breed  them  among  themselves" 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  '*  horse  of  all  work ;"  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  recommended  that  the  different  stocks 
be  bred  by 'themselves,  that  is  8 eparately— or  sufficiently 
so  to  "  insure  uniformity  of  char&cter." 

Mr.  Burnet  observes  that  ''  the  existence  of  differ- 
ent species  of  horses,  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that 
they  were  designed  for  different  purposes ;  and  that  to 
comlMne  the  excellencies  of  all  in  one  new  and  distinct 
species  is,  to  say  the  least,  by  far  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  breeding." 

By  substituting  the  word  breed  for  "  species,"*  in 
the  above  quotation,  it  meets  my  cordial  approbation, 
and  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  said  anything  in  op- 
position to  the  idea  there  expressed;  on  the  contrary, 
the  general  tenor  of  my  reasoning  is  in  agreement  with 
it.  [See  remarks  on  the  different  mechanism  required 
for  running  horses  and  trotting  horses — ^last  vol.  Culti- 
vator, pp.  204,  206.] 

As  to  the  expediency  of  breeding  from  thorough-bred 
stallions,  I  should  not,  certainly  object  to  the  course,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Burnet  has  recommended  it— viz:  to  pro- 
duce from  such  a  mare  as  he  has  described,  a  city  ear,' 
riage  horse — ''  to  drive  about  the  city  at  a  slow  pace, 
to  take  the  ladies  a  calling  or  a  shopping." 

I  will  say  farther,  that  I  would  advise  experiments 
to  be  made  in  breeding  from  thorough-bred  stallions  for 
other  purposes,  or  for  the  production  of  roadsters,  pro- 
vided the  right  kind  of  stallions  can  be  obtained.  Ob- 
serve that  Mr.  B.  does  not  want  ''  a  mere  scrawny  race 
horse,"  but ''  one  thattake$  after  the  old  patriarchs 
of  hi*  family — that  is  staunch  and  sound,  with  plenty 
of  bone  and  substance." 

But  my  object  has  been  rather  to  lay  down  ce  ain 
general  rules  for  breeding,  and  to  give  points  by  which 
breeding-stock  should  be  chosen,  (see  particularly  No. 
V  of  the  series,  last  vol.  of  the  Cultivator,  page  304,) 
than  to  recommend  any  particular  blood ;  being  confi- 
dent that  improvement  would  be  most  readily  attained 
by  the  former  course.  Equtrs. 


To  Cookstove  Inventoiis* 

Amid  all  the  numerous  Railroad,  and  Telegraph, 
and  Locomotive,  and  Air-tight  cooking  stoves,  with 
their  endless  modifications,  and  astonishing  improve- 
ments, the  attention  of  the  inventor  seems  never  to 
have  been  directed  to  two  very  essential  points.  We 
have  no  convenient  contrivance  for  heating  Jiat-iron$^ 
without  building  a  roasting  fire,  ninety-nine  hundrcths 
of  the  heat  of  which  passes  into  the  room  and  up  the 
chimney,  instead  of  into  the  irons.  Two  curds  of  wood 
per  annum  are  consumed  by  my  domestics  in  ironing,  over 
and  above  what  would  be  needed  for  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  cooking.  A  real  roarer  must  be  kept  up 
whenever  the  irons  are  to  be  heated.  Now,  how 
much,  think  you,  wonld  be  saved  in  the  Empire  State, 
by  the  invention  and  introduction  of  a  contrivance  to 
remedy  this  evil  ?  Two  cords  of  wood,  cut,  drawn, 
sawed,  split  and  housed,  cost,  on  an  average,  three 
dollars  per  cord — six  dollars  per  year.  A  hundred 
thousand  families  in  the  State  using  cookstoves — ^very 
moderate  estimate — swell  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 


*  I  have  regarded  the  domestJc  Hotse  as  of  om  species.  Ac- 
cording to  namralisis,  only  1100  tptcm  of  Equidae,  ihe  Hone  and 
the  Asa,  are  regarded  as  subject*  of  domestication. 
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0Dag  little  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  inventors  to  set 
their  wits  at  work,  would  it  not? 

The  other  defect,  is  the  want  of  a  good  fixture  for 
toasting  bread.  The  inconvenience  ami  difficulty  eve- 
ry one  knows,  but  nobody  has  yet,  that  I  have  learned, 
devised  a  good  remedy.  Who  will  take  the  subject  in 
hand?    A  Manital  Laborer. 

Trapping  Foxes* 

Take  some  fine  hay  chafi*,  from  a  horse  manger,  and 
scatter  over  about  one  yard  of  ground,  or  on  snow,  in 
the  open  field,  wher^  foxes  are  apt  to  wander,  as  near 
the  house  as  you  can  bait  them.  Then  upon  this 
ohafi*,  which  we  call  a  bed,  and  around  it  for  some  dis- 
tance, strew  a  handful  of  fine  scraps  for  several  nights, 
the  refuse  of  tallow  or  lard. 

At  first  the  foxes  will  not  approach  the  bed,  but  will 
shy  around  and  pick  up  some  of  the  fragments.  Exa- 
mine occasionally  and  replenish  with  a  little  new  bait, 
if  they  have  taken  any.  If  on  the  snow,  always  pass 
by  close  to  the  bed  in  one  direction,  not  making  any 
extra  tracks.  In  a  few  nights  they  will  approach  the 
bed  and  clear  the  whole  ground  of  the  bait. 

The  best  size  for  a  fox-trap,  when  set,  will  measure 
about  five  and  a-half  inches  across  the  jaws.  The 
springs  should  be  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  not  over 
five  and  a-half  inches  long,  each  spring.  Rub  over  the 
trap  a  little  tallow,  and  smoke  it.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
now  or  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  that  when 
the  trap  is  set,  \\  will  be  a  little  below  the  surface. — 
Place  a  wad  of  loose  tow  or  cotton  under  the  pan,  and 
cover  over  with  dry  ashes  or  sand  that  has  been  sifted. 
Then  we  spat  these  ashes  down  quite  compact  with  a 
limber  stick,  say  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  wide,  covering  the  pan  and  jaws  of  the  trap,  when 
pressed,  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  It  should  be  so 
set  that  a  light  weight  would  spring  it.  Scatter  over, 
as  at  first,  a  thin  coat  of  hay  chaff*,  which  is  best  done 
with  a  sieve.  If  there  be  snow,  sift  over  the  bed  a 
slight  layer,  unless  the  trap  be  set  during  a  gentle  fall 
of  snow,  which  is  best;  be  careful  not  to  make  extra 
tracks  about  the  bed;  when  all  is  done,  scatter  over  the 
whole  some  fine  scraps  or  toasted  cheese,  or  both, 
throwing  some  bits  about  at  a  distance.  When  once 
well  baited,  if  the  trap  be  skilfully  set,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  taking  the  fox,  though  he  may  be  an  ''  old 
one."  I  have  seen  many  an  one  caught  in  this  way^ 
having  had  some  fun  myself. 

A  boy  can  tend  two  or  three  traps  about  as  cheap  as 
one.  Level  cleared  land ;  in  the  woods  foxes  are  more 
sh^.  If  the  trap  be  made  fast,  the  fox  when  caught 
will  make  his  escape  by  eating  off*  his  foot.  A  small 
chain  should  be  attached  about  eighteen  inohes  long, 
secured  to  a  stone  that  will  weigh  about  four  pounds; 
this  can  lay  under  the  trap  when  set. 

A  dead  carcass,  horse  or  other  animal,  makes  a  strong 
bait.  Set  two  or  three  traps  within  ten  rods.  If  the 
ground  be  free  from  snow,  cover  over  with  moss  upon 
the  ashes  or  dry  sand,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  natural  as  possible;  make  use  of  a  little  bait  (as 
above  advised)  on  the  trap;  the  size  of  a  walnut,  bro- 
ken up^  is  sufficient.  You  will  take  more  game  in  this 
manner,  than  if  set  by  the  carcass,  and  not  be  annoyed 
by  dogs. 

Another  mode  of  taking  foxes  is  to  bait  them  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  water.  So  arrange 
it  that  the  fox  may  leap  into  a  natural  or  artificial  bog, 
covered  with  moss,  before  he  reaches  the  bait.  The 
trap  may  be  covered  with  moss  only,  on  this  small  bog, 
leaving  all  as  natural  as  pobsible;  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  out-wit  them  in  this  manner. 

If  a  trap  be  set  for  a  fox  burrowed  in  a  den,  he  will 
not  pass  over  it  for  some  days,  unless  he  be  much  fam- 


ished; if  there  is  any.  other  possible  way  of  escape,  he 
is  sure  to  find  it. 

Foxes  deserve  more  credit  than  farmers  usually  give 
them.  They  are  verv  useful  in  destroying  mice  and  in- 
sects. If  one  shonld  now  and  then,  just  take  a  fowl 
or  a  lamli,  he  may  be  severely  punished,  ttAen  yo«  co/eA 
Mm.     8.  W.  Jewett.     Weybridgej  Vt.,  jDec.17,1847. 

Ashes  on  Com, 

Stable  or  yard  manure  must  always  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  fertilizers,  for  value  and  universality  of 
application;  but  gypsum,  ashes,  lime,  bones,  &c.,  will 
be  more  or  less  valuable  as  auxiliaries.  In  some  cases 
the  effects  of  the  latter  may  not  be  sufficiently  great 
to  be  striking  or  apparent ;  in  others  they  are  quite  con- 
spicuous. An  experiment  with  ashes,  by  Wm.  Van 
Deusen,  accurately  conducted^  is  detailed  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Gen.  Farmer.  The  soil  was  a  light; 
thin  sandy  loam  on  a  hard-pan  bottom.  Ashes  was 
applied  to  the  hills  of  corn,  after  planting,  at  the  rate 
of  3i  bushels  per  acre.  Two  rows,  precisely  like  the 
rest  in  every  respect,  were  left  unasheid.  The  following 
are  the  results,  which  we  have  condensed  into  tabular 
form ;  two  rows  being  taken  on  each  side  of  the  two 
unashed,  by  way  of  comparison: 

prodact.    hog-eora.    good  com.    per  acre, 

Unashed,  166llbs.  45ilbs.     121    lbs.    49  ba. 

Ashed,  west  side,  2074  '*     29  J  "       178      "      72" 
Ashed,  east  side,  205     "     27|  "       177i    "     72  " 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ashes  gave  23  bash- 
els  of  ears  more  per  acre ;  the  whole  gain  on  the  five 
acre  field  where  the  experiment  was  tried  being  115 
bushels — ^besides  the  increase  of  fodder — all  for  17i 
bushels  of  ashes.  The  soil  was  evidently  of  that  eha' 
racter  which  is  most  benefitted  by  the  application  of 
ashes.  On  heavy  rich  land  the  result  would  doubtless 
have  been  far -less  obvious. 


Depth  of  Mannre* 


Considerable  discussion  is  going  on  in  the  papers, 
relative  to  the  proper  depth  to  bury  manure.  Some 
assert  that  its  best  parts  descend,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  but  slightly  covered ;  while  others  maintain 
that  nearly  the  whole  strength  becoming  gaseous,  rises, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  buried  deep.  All  this  difler- 
ence  of  opinion  results  from  the  attempt  to  make  a  rule 
that  shall  apply  to  a^l  circumstances. 

One  farmer  applies  manure  to  the  surface  of  a  newly 
plowed  field  late  in  the  spring,  and  harrows  it  in.  Hot 
and  dry  weather  follows,  and  being  only  partially  cov- 
ered, much  of  it  escapes  in  vapor  and  is  wasted ;  the 
few  light  rains  which  occur  are  insufficient  to  wash 
much  of  the  soluble  portions  into  the  soil,  it  never 
reaches  the  roots  of  the  crop,  and  consequently  pro- 
duces little  or  no  effect.  Again,  he  plows  it  deeply 
into  the  soil,  and  the  reverse  in  every  respeot  takes 
{^ace.  Hence  he  becomes  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
manure  should  alvHtyif  under  all  circumstanoeS|  be 
buried  deep. 

Another  farmer  applies  his  manure  late  in  autumn, 
to  the  surface.  Cold  weather  prevents  fermentation, 
and  the  enriching  portions  which  otherwise  would  es- 
cape in  vapor,  is  washed  by  the  abundant  rains,  in  the 
form  of  liquid  manure,  into  the  soil;  and  by  the  usual 
time  of  plowing  in  spring,  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  a 
few  inches,  is  saturated  with  the  most  fertilizing  parts, 
the  plow  turning  under  the  rest.  All  is  thus  saved ; 
and  the  farmer  is  convinced  that  surface  application  is 
invariably  the  best. 

They  ''both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong."  They 
should  act  according  to  circumstances.  Every  farmer  ts 
aware,  by  the  smell,  that  but  little  manure  escapes  from 
his  yard  in  winter,  but  muoh  in  summer.  Hence  in  winter 
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and  in  late  aatumn  and  early  spring,  manure  may  safely 
lie  at  or  near  the  surface^  and  its  soluble  parts  will  de* 
aeend  deep  enough  into  the  earth.  Bat  in  a  dry  soil, 
and  daring  a  dry  warm  season,  it  can  scarcely  be 
plowed  to  deep,  for  benefitting  the  roots  of  plants. 
Indeed,  by  a  ahallow  covering,  it  will  be  likely  to  do 
DO  good  at  all,  the  moisture  of  the  earth  being  insuffi- 
cient to  dissolve  it,  and  henoe  the  reason  that  manure 
in  dry  aeasohs  sometimes  does  more  harm  than  good. 
And  hence,  too,  why  a  thorough  harrowing,  to  break 
it  fine  and  mix  it  with  the  soil,  after  it  is  spread,  and 
before  plowing  in,  is  found  so  useful. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 


Manvre, 

Good  fanners  know  the  great  gain  resulting  from 

applying  the  manure  which  is  made  during  the  winter, 

to  the  com  and  other  spring  crops.     If  left  to  ferment 

in  the  yard  through  summer,  one  half  at  least  of  its 

value  is  lost  in  vapor,  &o.,  and  the  corn  crop  receives 

none  of  its  benefits.     But  if  plowed  under  in  spring, 

the  corn  is  enriched,  the  vapor  as  it  escapes  is  absorbed 

by  the  earth,   and   a  double  benefit  is  thus  received. 

But  a  difficulty  occurs  where  com  fodder  is  largely  fed, 

which  mixing  with  the  manure  binds  it  together  so  that 

It  cannot   be   drawn  and  spread  till  the  stalks  have 

rotted.    All  this  is  obviated  by  cutting  the  stalks  fine 

in  a  machine,  and   more  nutriment  is  obtained  from 

them  by  the  cattle. 

Sheep  fnannre  is  difficult  to  separate  and  load,  being 
dry,  hard,  and  crusty  in  its  nature.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  separated  by  the  fork,  take  a  second-rate  axe 
and  chop  parallel  lines  across  the  heap  a  foot  apart, 
and  cut  these  again  at  right  angle?,  which  will  give 
blocks  a  foot  square^  which  may  be  easily  loaded  and 
■  drawn. 

When  manure  from  its  coarseness  must  necessarily 
he  left  to  ferment  a  few  weeks  or  months,  much  of  its 
value  may  be  saved  by  mixing  it,  or  merely  covering 
it  with  plenty  of  muck,  turf,  earth,  saw  dust,  Sec.*  with 
gypsum,  tuslaoked  lime,  and  other  ingredients  of  good 
compost.  Gypsum  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  absorbents  of  the  gasses  of  manure;  but  in  draw- 
bg  oat  the  most  fcstid  of  all  manures,  we  have  found 
covering  it  with  air-slacked  lime,  far  more  eflfectually 
to  destroy  the  unpleasant  odor,  than  the  use  of  gypsum. 


Advantages  of  Agricvltaral  Associations* 

The  following  judicious  remarks,  are  taken  from  a 
preamble  to  some  resolutions  passed  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Yates  County  Agricultural  Society.  A  copy  of 
the  proceedings  as  forwarded  to  us  by  the  secretary, 
but  we  have  only  room  for  this  extract : 

"  It  is  conceded  by  all  classes  that  the  science  of  ag- 
riculture is,  of  all  subjects,  the  most  interesting,  and, 
indeed,  absolately  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
nsn  family;  therefore  it  should  claim  the  greater  share 
oC  their  attention.  It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  in 
muoB  there  is  strength,  and  that  by  associated  action 
the  standard  of  agriculture  may  be  very  much  advanced 
among  us^  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  attaining  to  more 
perfect  and  certain  results  in  practical  farming  than  we 
have  yet  aspired  to.  Knowledge,  the  motive  power  of 
every  science,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  sub- 
ject. This  can  only  be  done  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture by  experiments'— these  must  be  extensive,  and 
carefully  and  accurately  compared,  until  efiects  can  be 
traced  to  their  causes.  A^coltural  knowledge  can  in 
BO  way  be  so  well  disseminated,  and  experiments  so 
well  compared,  as  by  agricultural  societies." 

Thb  Corn  Cro^.— In  1845,  it  was  417,800,000 
bushels  in  the  United  Sutes.  In  1847  it  is  estimated 
St  (K>0,000,000. 


Tares  or  Tetches. — J.  M.  N.,  Lewisburgh,  Pa. 
By  referenee  to  the  March  number  of  the  Cultivator ^ 
for  last  year,  page  84,  you  will  find  out  what  these 
are  and  what  are  their  uses. 

Straw  Cutters. — S.,  Jordanville,  N.  Y.  A  cutter 
for  corn-stalks  &c.,  is  manufactured  by  Wheeler  & 
Co.,  and  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, that  might  answer  your  purpose.  There. are 
two  sizes — for  ba^d-power  and  for  horse-power — the 
price  of  the  former,  $16,  and  that  of  the  latter  $25. 
A  drum  may  be  attached  to  the  smaller  machine,  by 
which  it  may  be  propelled  by  horse- power. 

Composition  for  wounds  made  in  Pruning — A. 
C,  Edgartown,  Mass.  The  recipe  you  refer  to  says: 
"Take  a  quart  of  alcohol  and  dissolve  in  it  as  much 
gum  shellac  as  will  make  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of 
paint."  As  to  the  quantity  of  gum  shellac,  it  appears 
obvious  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  tDl  the  mixture 
becomes  "  of  the  consistence  of  paint.''  Keep  the  brush 
in  water  when  not  in  nse. 

South  Down  Sheep. — C.  C,  Meriden,  N.  H.  The 
average  dressed  weight  of  South  Down  sheep,  may  be 
set  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  quarter.  The 
mutton  is  of  the  finest  quality.  The  price  of  ewes 
here  would  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  each.  The 
wool  sells  readily  at  about  the  price  of  half-blood  Me* 
rino.  The  South  Dovnis  are  rather^more  likely  to  shed 
their  wool  than  Merinos.  A  cross  of  the  Bakewell  or 
Leicester  and  South  Down,  would  fatten  as  well  pr 
better  than  either  breed,  in  its  purity. 

Steel  teeth  tor  Cultivators.— J.  A.  C,  Grand 
Isle,  Yt.  Steel  teeth  for  Cultivators  can  be  had  at  the 
Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  at  63i^  cents  each, 
or  cultivators  with  the  same  kind  of  teeth,  suitable  for 
one  horse,  can  be  had  at  $7^  each.  They  are  of  the 
kind  that  is  used  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  for 
working  summer  fallows.  The  teeth  are  fastened  by 
a  key,  and  may  be  readily  taken  out  and  placed  in 
another  frame — the  same  teeth  answering  for  a  culti- 
vator for  one  horse,  or  two  or  three  horses. 

Swamp  Muck. — O.  P.,  Cananadaigua,  N.  Y.  The 
information  you  ask  for  is  given  very  fully  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  for  last  year. 

Stallion. — '^  Baltimore,  Md."  Such  a  stallion  as 
is  inquired  for,  of  the  Morgan  or  the  Morse's  Orey 
stock,  would  cost  from  $400  to  $800 — according  to 
quality  and  value  jt 

Tar  Paint  or  Gab  tar. — J.  W.,  St.  Stephens,  Ala* 
bama.  The  article  advertised  as  **  tar-paint,"  is  pro- 
duced from  anthracite  coal  in  the  process  of  making 
gas.  It  is  generally  used  about  the  consistency  of 
common  paint,  and  is  applied  to  the  outside  of  build- 
ings, such  as  bams  and  stables,  also  to  fences,  bridges 
&c.  A  common  whitewash  brush  is  used  for  laying  it 
on.  The  coal-tar  is  also  used  as  a  coating  for  iron, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  boiled  to  the  consistency  of 
pitch. 

Buckthorn  Plants  AND  Sexd.^T.  W.  P.,  Wyo- 
ming, N.  Y.  This  seed  can  be  had  at  the  Albany  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse. 

''  A  Cord  of  Manure."— J.  I.  E.,  Sing-Sing,  N.  Y. 
In  measuring  manure  by  the  cord,  the  same  rule  is 
adopted  as  in  measuring  wood — ^that  is,  128  cubic  feet 
make  a  cord. 

Cranberries. — J.  I.  K.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Wxir- 
THROP  Low  of  Essex,  (Mass.,)  obtained  a  premium 
last  fall  for  a  crop  of  cranberries,  and  we  presume  he 
coikld  furnish  roots,  but  at  what  prices  we  do  not 
know. 

0^  Answers  to  several  other  Inquhies  will  be  giv^n 
inonr  mxt. 
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Notices  of  Tievr  Pnblieatioiu. 


Ta.JLS9LCTlOKB  OP  THB  WoKCBSTXA   CoVlfTT   HOBT|CtlLT1TftA&  8o- 

cibtt;  by  Geosob  JAQiTBSf  Woreesteri  MaM* 
This  work  oontaiDs  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Worcester  Horticultural  Society,  with  a  full  record  of 
its  doings  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1842,  to 
the  present  time;  together  with  a  statement  of  its 
financial  ooncerns,  notice  of  the  library,  abstracts  from 
the  reports  made  at  various  meetings,  list  of  officers 
and  members,  &o.  This  society  has  been  of  great  ser> 
vice  to  *'  the  Heart  of  old  Massachusetts,''  as  the 
county  where  it  is  located  has  been  called.  We  have 
witnessed  some  of  its  exhibitions,  which  were  of  a 
highly  interesting  character ;  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  a  general  oonvietion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  So- 
ciety, has  induced  a  liberal  support.  We  trust  its  ope- 
rations  will  continue  to  be  unimpeded. 

Tbaxsacttows  op  tbb  EasBX  (Mass.)  Agricvltukav  Socibtt. 
We  are  indebted  to  John  W.  PROCToa^  Esq.,  the 
president  of  this  Society,  for  a  -copy  of  the  Transac- 
tions for  1847.  It  contains  several  excellent  papers, 
some  of  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  It  is  got  up 
in  a  model  style,  and  furnishes  a  good  example  for  other 
societies. 

FaBM BBS*  LiBBABT  A!fr>  MORTHLT  JOUKIIAL  OF  AoKICfTLTlTSK.' 

This  work  is  progressing  in  its  third  volume.  It 
consists  of  two  parts — the  first  being  a  re-publication 
of  foreign  standard  works  relating  to  agriculture ;  and 
the  second  and  miscellaneous  department,  consisting 
of  editorial  articles  and  communications,  from  corres- 
pondents. In  the  first,  or  '*  Library  "  part,  there  have 
been  re-published—''  Petxholdt's  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try," ^*  Thaer's  Principles  of  Agriculture;"  and  there 
BOW  is  in  course  of  reprint,  **  Stephens'  Book  of  the 
Farm."  The  work  is  under  the  editorial  charge  of 
John  S.  Skiknbr,  Esq.,  well  known  as  the  founder, 
and  for  many  years  the  conductor  of  the^old  American 
J'tfrmer— the  first  agricultural  paper  in  this  country. 
It  is  published  by  GaECLST  &  McElkath,  Tribune 
Boiidings,  New- York.     Terms  $5  a  year. 

A  Tbst-Book  or  AGRiciTLTtTBB  :  by  N.  8.  DAns. 

Dr.  Davis  states  that  he  was  incited  to  write  this 
work  by  the  ofler  of  a  premium  by  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  {Society,  for  the  best  text-book  on 
agriculture.  Circumstances,  however,  finally  induced 
the  author  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  competition 
for  premium.  A  *^text  bock**  of  agriculture,  which 
shall  be  in  all  respects  beyond  criticism,  is  a  work  re- 
quiring no  small  amount  of  knowledge,  both  of  the 
principUs  of  agriculture  and  its  practical  details.  We 
have  had  but  little  time  to  examine  Dr.  Davis'  work, 
but  shall  endeavor  to  present  a  notice  of  its  contents 
and  character  in  our  next  number.  It  is  published  by 
S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  New- York. 

Copbvan's  VBTBaiNAKT  Tablbt,  being  a  syaopsis  of  the  Diaoases 
•f  Horaos,  Caule  wid  Dogs ;  with  their  Cmmei  BfrnpuaoM  and 
Cure ;  by  Abtbuk  8.  Copbman,  Uiica.  j 
This  table  aj^pears  to  be  arranged  with  much  judg- 
ment.    Most  of  the  diseases  to  whieh  horses,  cattle  or 
dogs  are  liable,  are  here  mentioned,  and  prescriptions 
given  for  their  treatment.     By  the  aid  of  observation, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  animal  econcKny,  we  think 
it  would  prove  very  useful. 

AUBBICAN  JotTRBAL  OF  AOBICULTITaB  AHD  SCIBIICB. 

This  publication,  heretofore  under  the  charge  of 
Messrs.  Emmons  &  Osborn,  is  hereafter  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  C.  N.  Bbmbnt,  Esq.,'  who  has  for  several  years 
been  extensively  known  as  a  writer  on  agricultural 
subjects.  We  are  informed  that  he  is  to  be  assisted  in 
the  present  work,  by  "  several  scientific  gentlemen 


and  practical  agriculturists."  The  number  for  January 
contains  contributions  from  Jamss  Eights,  Wm.  Ba- 
con, and  Wm.  R.  PaiKcs.  It  is  published  Monthly » at 
two  dollars  a  year. 

Amxkican  Journal  op  Science  and  Akt. — ^This 
excellent  work,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Siiximan  &  Da- 
na ,  is  eminently  deserving  the  patronage  of  the  fnettds 
of  science  in  this  country.  The  number  for  January 
last  has  been  received,  and  contains  several  articles  of 
interest  and  value,  among  which  are  the  following: 
Account  of  some  Researches  on  the  Protein  Bodies  of 
Peas  and  Almonds,  and  a  Body  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  existing  in  Oats;  by  Prof.  John  P.  No&ton: 
on  the  Resistance  presented  by  Fluids  to  Electric  Con- 
duction; by  Prof.  Eren  N.  Horspord:  Fossil  Foot- 
prints of  a  New  Species  of  Qtmdruped;  by  Jajizs 
Deane  :  on  the  Depth  and  Saltness  of  the  Ocean ;  by 
Capt.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.  The  Journal  is  publii^ed  on 
the  first  day  of  every  second  month,  at  New-Haven, 
Ct. — Price  $5  a  year. 

Maine  Farmer. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  onr 
agricultural  publications.  It  was  commenced  in  1833, 
and  under  the  editorial  guidance  of  Dr.  £.  Holmes,  haa 
'^ pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way"  through  varione 
vicissitudes.  In  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  it 
has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  people  of 
Maine,  by  encouraging  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, and  by  teaching  that  the  State  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  thrifty  population  from  other  sources  be- 
sides pine  timber.  The  Farmer  is  now  published  &t 
Augusta,  by  Russel  Eaton,  and  in  typographical  exe- 
cution and  neatness  of  appearance,  is  not  excelled  by 
any  other  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Diseases  of  Ajtimals,  &c. 


Scratches  in  Horses. — This  appears  just  above 
the  hoofs,  behind.  Wash  well  .with  warm  soap  suds, 
and  then  with  beef  brine.  The  writer  has  speedily 
cured  bad  cases  in  this  way. 

BoTs  m  Horses. — ^A  ^oorrespondent  of  the  N.  T. 
Spirit  of  the  Timet  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
the  cure  of  bots  and  cholio  in  horses: — ^Take  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart  of  castor  oil,  mixing  in  it  as  rooeh 
fine  Uble  salt  as  it  will  take ;  bleed  the  horse  in  the 
mouth,  and  when  bleeding  freely,  pour  the  above  down, 
blood  and  all. 

Care  op  Fbbsh  Cows. — ^Two  to  four  quarts  of 
wheat  bran  are  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  things  to  give 
a  cow  after  calving,  to  facilitate  cleaning. 

Bloodt  Milk. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  GentMt 
Farmjtrf  says  his  cows  all  suddenly  gave  bloody  milk, 
as  he  supposed,  to  his  own  great  anxiety,  but  joy  to 
the  pigs,  until  he  found  out  that  it  resulted  from  fqiod- 
ing  them  red  cabbage,  of  which  he  happened  to  have  a 
large  quantity — the  blood  ceased  when  the  cabbage  was 
gone. 

Be  certain  to  keep  your  diseased  animals,  no  matter 
of  what  kind,  if  you  have  any,  away  from  the  rest  of 
your  stock.  Diseases  are  frequently  contagious,  and 
the  sickly  or  weak  can  be  better  oaivd  for  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Death  op  an  Old  Horse. — A  horse  called  CharlUf 
forty-five  years  old,  died  on  Staten  Islajod  on  the  12A 
of  December  last.  The  Spirit  of  the  Times  states  that 
he  was  the  property  of  the  late  O.  Mauran,  Esq.,  of 
New- York,  and  that  he  was  bred  at  Horse  Neok,  Con- 
necticut, in  1802. 

Sheep- stealing  Doos. — ^It  is  said  that  if  a  few  of 
the  sheep  in  a  large  flock  are  (kmisfaed  with  bells,  the 
dogs  will  not  attack  the  flock,  a  dog  tiiief  being  a  ce^- 
arcUy,  sneaking  animal,  and  afraid  of  naise. 
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inOJIVTHIiT  IfOTI€I»-TO  COBB£SPOIfD£]VTS,  See. 


CoMMTTNTCATioirs  havo  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Agricola,  L.,  Joseph  M.  Nesbit,  L.  J.  Piatt,  J. 
H.  Young,  H.  A.  Parsons,  P.  Holbrook,  A.  Coffin, 
Oneida,  J.  A.  Chamberlain,  John  WUliams,  J.  A.  Pin- 
to,  N.  Whitney,  Thomas  Guest,  Chaa  Beasley,  S.  S. 
HorehooBe,  S.  D.  Martin,  J.  B.  Burnett,  Geo.  Jaques, 
Wm.  Baoon,  A.  S.  Copeman,  H.  Junius,  H.,  A.  C, 
K.  V.  Dox,  Alfred  Young,  Jos.  Watson,  C.  L.  Tay- 
lor,  A.  D.,  P.  S.  Alricks,  T. 

Books,  Pamphlsts,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lovs: 

A  DiscouxsB  delivered  at  the  Plymouth  Church, 
Brookljrn,  on  Thanksgiving-day,  by  Henby  W.  Bsech- 
«»• ^Transactions  of  the  Worcester  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  from  its  organization  to  1847,  by 
Gao.  JAqvss.— ^The  Architect,  a  series  of  origi- 
nal designs  for  Domestic  and  Ornamental  Cottages,  by 
Wm.  H.  Ranlett,   Architect,  -Nos.  1  to  9  inclusive. 

^AxxuAL  Report  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Ag.  and 

Hort.  Society,  from  the  President,  R.  Jardixe,  Esq. 
-^-Estikates   of  appwbpriations   for  1848,   by   the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  D.  Gold,  Esq. 

Cataloove  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Western 

Beserre  College,  Hudson,  Ohio. Copemak's  Voter- 

inary  TaUet,  by  A.  8.  Copemak,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Utica. Trajtsactioks  of  the  Essex,  (Mass)    Ag. 

Society,  for  1847,  from  J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Somety.— ^DoMBET  awd  Son,  Nos.  13, 
14  and  15,  of  Lra  &  Blakchard's  illustrated  edition, 

from  the  pubh'skers,  Philadelphia. ^Transactions 

of  the  Aeir.Haven  Co.  Hort.  Society,  for  1847. 

A  Text  Book  on  Aoricvlturx,  by  N.  S.  Davis,  M. 

D.    PQhlisJied  by  B.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  New- York. 

AfiHRESs  of  S.  A.  Law,  Esq.,  before  the  Delaware 
Co.  Ag.  Society.^— Congressional  Directory,  from  D. 
Gold,  Esq. 

J.  G.  C— The  official  character  of  the  paper  to 
which yoa  reply,  induced  its  publication,*  andfts  we 
prefer  not  to  open  our  pages  to  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions which  are  claimed  as  party  questions,  your  favor 
is  respeotfnlly  declined,  as  its  insertion  would  probably 
lead  to  a  discnasion,  inappropriate  to  our  work. 

R.  P.  Jr.  Malta,  O. — ^We  can  send  you  any  of  the 
vols,  of  the  work  you  want. 

Rat-Proof  Granary. — A  correspondent  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  wishes  to  obtain  a  plan  for  a  **  corn-house 
and  granary,"  that  will  be  rat-proof,  and  capable  of 
holding  from  200  to  300  barrels  of  com.  We  should 
be  oleased  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  farmers  in  re- 
lauoB  to  the  matter. 

The  Winter. — The  weather  up  to  the  first  week  in 
January  was  remarkably  mild,  as  will  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  steamboats  made  several  trips  be- 
tween Albany  and  New- York,  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth  of  the  month.  The  groimd  was  not  frozen.  Mr. 
L.  V.  V.  ScBUTLEB,  of  Watervliet,  states  that  he 
plowed  several  aores  on  the  first,  third  and  fourth  of 
Janoary,  and  found  no  obstruction  from  frost. 

^  CttTEMKB  ABOvx-GRouND. — ^A  Correspondent  wishes 
information  through  the  Cultivator  ^  in  regard  to  eon- 
stmcting  ciatems  above-ground,  which  he  has  heard 
•re  coBmoii  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  bet- 
ter than  those  built  under-ground. 

Prxsebtation  of  Grapes. — We  lately  saw  some  ve- 
ly  fine  CaUwba  grapes,  raised  by  Mr.  E.  Dorr,  of  this 
«ty,  and  preserved  by  Mr.  D.  K.Vandsrlip,  ingrownd 
cork.  The  finiit  has  nearly  the  freshness  of  appear- 
and sprigklliiiess  of  flavor,  that  it  had  when  first 


picked  from  the  vines— being  decidedly  the  best  we 
ever  saw  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  cork  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  material  for  this  purpose  that 
has  been  tried.  We  should  think  it  might  be  well  pre* 
pared  in  one  of  Pitt's  corn  and  cob  cutters. 

O^We  have  received  from  Mr.  Vance,  of  Grove- 
land,  Livingston  county,  specimens  of  an  apple  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  history:  The  original  tree 
was  found  in  the  woods,  in  the  town  above-mentioned, 
by  Mr.  L  Dunn,  was  taken  up  by  him  and  removed 
to  his  place  in  the  year  1796  or  '97,  where  it  is  now 
standing.  Tlie  fruit  is  the  same  that  was  forwarded  Us 
by  Mr.  Johnson  a  year  or  two  ago,  which  we  pronoun- 
ced the  Herefordshire  or  Winter  Pearmain,  and  it  cer- 
tainly  has  nearly  all  the  characteristics  of  this  variety. 
This  is  not  our  own  opinion  only,  but  that  of  several 
good  judges  who  examined  and  tasted  the  specimens 
with  us.  Still  it  may  be  a  seedling — it  may  be  a  re- 
production of  the  Pearmain  fi*om  seed.  We  also  re^ 
ceived  from  Mr.  V.  samples  of  two  other  kinds  of  ap- 
ples—one of  which  he  received  from  a  nurseryman  as 
a  Pearmain  j  it  is  not,  however,  any  Pearmain  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  The  other  Tariety  sent,  we  do 
not  know. 

Large  Corn  Crop  —-In  our  notice  of  the  farm  of 
Mr.  JoBN  Johnston,  near  Greneva,  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Cultivator  for  last  year,  we  spoke  of  a 
field  of  corn  which  had  been  planted  with  EbcerVs 
Seed-Planter.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  June  that  we 
saw  the  corn,  and  though  it  was  then  very  promising, 
it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the  yield  which  might 
be  obtained.  Mr.  J.  informs  us,  in  a  late  letter,  that 
it  turned  out  a  heavy  crop.  There  was  nineteen  acres 
in  the  field,  but  from  what  was  taken  up  by  an  open 
ditch,  and  what  was  occupied  by  trees,  he  thinks  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eighthen  acres  in  the 
field.  Mr.  J.  says: — ''  I  had  66  tons,  25  pounds  of 
ears  of  corn.  I  regretted  I  could  not  spare  time  to 
weigh  the  stalks,  when  dry.  On  the  whole  it  was  the 
best  crop  I  ever  saw.''  A  part  of  the  field  had  been 
under-drained  with  tile.  Mr.  J.  states'  that  this  pro- 
duced far  the  best  corn,  though  before  it  was  drained 
it  would  neither  bear  grain  nor  good  grass. 

Remarkable  Pig. — At  the  time  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  cattle  show  and  fair  last  fall,  we  saw  a  very 
fine  pig,  belonging  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Willis,  of  that  town; 
and  learning  from  hijn  that  he  was  keeping  an  account 
of  the  food  it  consumed,  we  solicited  the  result  for  pub- 
lication. It  appears  from  his  statement,  that  the  pig 
was  slaughtered  the  20th  December  last,  and  that  her 
dressed  weight  was  460|  lbs.  Deducting  from  this 
amount  four  pounds,  which  it  was  supposed  the  pig 
would  weigh  when  she  was  dropped,  leaves  a  gain  of 
about  one  pound  seven  ounces  per  day,  during  her  life. 
Her  food  was  thin  skimmed  milk  from  one  cow,  with 
oat  and  rye  meal  mixed.  Mr.  Willis  owned  her  217 
days;  and  when  he  bought  her  she  weighed  20  lbs.— 
her  gain  in  that  time  was  therefore  435  lbs.  The 
grain  or  meal  was  all  purchased,  and  the  actual  cost 
of  everything  consumed,  excepting  the  waste  slops  of 
the  family,  was  a  fraction  less  than  $20,  or  about  four 
and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound. 

Large  Yield  op  Butter. — Mr.  John  Lossino,  of 
this  city  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  account 
of  the  butter  produced  in  seven  days  by  a  Short  Horn 
cow  owned  by  him.  She  calved  the  fore  part  of  De- 
cember; her  calf  was  taken  off  at  about  a  week  old, 
and  ia  the  seven  days  suceeeding,  her  milk  afforded 
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fourteen  pounds  of  baiter,  besides  the  milk  and  oream 
used  in  a  family  of  five  persons.  The  food  consumed 
by  the  cow  in  the  seven  days  was  a^  follows:  **four- 
teen  small  bundles  of  top-stalks,  three  bushels  brew- 
er's p^rains,  half  a  bushel  ruta^bagaturneps,  four  quarts 
of  shorts."  The  milk  used  in  the  family  is  considered 
equivalent  to  one  pound  of  butter. 

Mount  Airy  Agricultural  iNsriTtrTs. — By  refer- 
ence to  our  advertising  departmenti  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  J.  Wilkinson  has  removed  his  agrictlturnl  school 
from  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  to  Mount  Airy,  the  well 
known  country  seat  of  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  near  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  Institution  is 
to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  20tb  of 
March.     It  has  our  sincere  wishes  for  its  success. 

Sample  of  Wheat. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Jos.  M.  N'E8BiT,of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  a  sample  of  wheat 
of  a  variety  lately  introduced  into  that  sectioo.  It  is 
a  red  hearded  wheat,  the  grain  tolerably  plump.  We 
are  told  it  ripens  late,  but  it  has  not  been  cultivated  in 
the  neighborhood  from  which  it  was  sent  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  ascertain  its  value.  We  do  not  know 
the  variety. 

MuLTicoxik  Rtx. — Several  of  our  correspondents 
have  requested  us  to  send  them  small  parcels  of  this 
rye  by  mail,  which  we  hoped  to  have  done ;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  spoonful  of  it  since  these  re- 
quests were  made. 

Catalogues  of  Nurbbrikb. — ^We  have  frequent 
calls  for  these  catalogues,  and  nurserymen  might  pro- 
mote their  interests  by  sending  us  a  few  copies,  free  of 
expense,  for  distribution  to  applicants. 

Holbrookes  School  Apparatus. — Mr.  Josiah  Hol- 
BROOK  desires  us  to  say  that  he  is  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  < '  Holbrook's  Apparatus,''  purporting  to  be  made 
by  Uoibrook  &  Co.,  of  Ohio.  He  considers  it  essen- 
tially and  mischievously  defective  and  erroneous. 

'*  Render,"  &c.— The  article  on  **  Curing  Meat,'* 
credited  by  the  Mass.  Ploughman  to  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Pottf  and  attributed  by  other  papers  to  vari- 
ous sources,  originated  in  the  Cultivator — ^December 
number,  1844. 

Winter  SquASH. — Mr.  Samuel  O.  Tabor  of  Slaters- 
▼ille,  R.  I.,  gives  us  the  result  of  the  product  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  40  by  50  feet  in  extent,  devoted  to 
winter  squashes.  The  yield  was  700  pounds,  of  which 
670  pounds  were  sold  for  $10.  The  product  was  at 
the  rate  of  15,900  lbs  per  acre,  and  at  the  price  for  which 
the  above  portion  was  sold,  would  be  worth  $237.31. 
The  soil  is  described  as  **  yellow  loam  " — the  manure 
from  the  hog-yard.  The  squashes  were  of  the  striped 
crook-necked  variety,  and  were  planted  in  hills  six  feet 
apart. 

Large  Beets. — Mr.  E.  S.  Salisbury,  of  Ellisburgh, 
Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  raised  three 
beets  of  the  scarcity  variety,  which  weighed  as  follows: 
14  j,  15|,  17  pounds.  Several  others  in  the  lot  weigh- 
ed from  eight  to  ten  pounds  each. 

Scientific  Liberality. — The  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  ordered  from  Paris,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $800,  the  figure  of  a  horse  of  full  size,  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  all  the  pieces  being  taken  apart. 
These  pieces  represent  the  muscles,  blood  vessels,  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs,  of  their  natural  size  and  ap- 
pearance. Such  objects  would  be  admirably  adapted 
to  agricultural  schools,  and  would  afford  the  pupils  ac- 
curate and  useful  information,  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way. 

Imphoving  Grain. — B.  P.  Johnson  says,  in  speaking 
of  Enulish  Agriculture,  in  his  Greene  County  Address, 
'*  Gicat  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed  grains. 
In  many  instances,  so  much  nicety  is  observed,  that 
the  eat'Uest  and  most  luxuriant  heads  are  taken  out 
by  the  hand,  and  oarefully  drilled  in  until  the  product 


is  sufficient  for  use;  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  wheat  now  grows  in  England  have  been 
secured.'' 

Occupations  of  the  People. — It  is  stated  that  th« 
men  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Internal  Navigation, 33,000 

Ocean  Navigation, *  .....•.•..  •         56,000 

Learned  professions, 65,000 

Commerce, 120,000 

Manufactures, 792,000 

Agriculture, 3,720,000 

Thus,  farming  occupies  about  three  and  a>half 
times  all  the  rest;  why  then  should  not  agricultural 
periodicals  be  taken  in  like  ratio,  in  comparison  with 
others,  that  men  may  become  properly  informed  in  tho 
business  which  occcpies  nearly  all  their  time  ? 

'*  Quarter"  of  Grain. — In  England,  a  ton  is 
2,240  lbs.,  a  garter  of  that  660  lbs  ,  which  is  tfas 
weight  of  a  British,  or  Imperial  quarter  of  wheat,  or 
8  English  bushels,  the  bushel  being  70  lbs.,  thus  8  M 
70»:560.  The  U.  S.  bushel  being  60  lbs.,  9^  of  our 
bushels  constitute  a  quarter. 

Exports  of  Corn. — From  1701  to  1819,  they  weT« 
often  a  million,  sometimes  two  millions.  From  1810 
to  1845,  they  did  not  in  any  one  year  amount  to  m 
million.  In  1846,  they  exoaeded  two  millions,  and  ia 
1847,  they  exceeded  nineteen  mi//tott«.*-But  this,  eiK»r- 
mous  as  it  is,  is  only  a  thirtieth  of  the  whole  crop  of 
the  country. 

Green  Crops. — The  Anterietm  jSgricuiluriit  says 
that  a  few  years  ago,  he  renovated  **  a  miserably  poor 
field,"  by  allowing  the  spontaneous  growth  of  weisda, 
and  then  plowing  them  in  as  often  as  the  principal  ones 
were  going  out  of  bloom. 

Irrigation. — There  is  one  fact  connected  with  irri- 
gation which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
practice  it — that  the  beneficial  effect  is  not  produced 
when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate  and  sink  down 
in  the  soil,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  motion  in  a  current 
ovor  the  surface. 

To  exterminate  Briars. — To  eradicate  briars 
which  grow  along  fences,  plow  deep,  and  sow  oats. 
When  cut,  plow  deep  as  the  briars  appear,  and  they 
will  soon  become  smothered  out.  No  plant  can  live 
long,  unless  it  can  breathe  through  its  leaves. 

Potato  Rot. — A  writer  in  the  Gen.  Farmer  says: 
*'  The  Mercer  seems  most  affected  by  the  rot,  the  Pink 
Eyes  next,  the  Merinos  next,  and  the  June  potatoes 
least,  or  not  at  alP' — probably  ripening  fully  before  the 
advent  of  the  disease. 

Profits  of  English  Farming. — An  European  cor- 
respondent of  the  Genesee  Farmer  states,  that  although 
the  farmers  in  England  have  to  pay  large  rents,  be 
thinks  their  nett  profits  are  greater  than  those  of  Ame- 
rican farmers,  who  own  the  lands  they  occupy.  He 
thinks  the  principal  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  good  home 
market  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  agricultural  productions  ; 
and  that  the  same  advantages  can  be  reaped  in  America 
only  by  an  extensive  encouragement  of  manufactures ; 
and  that  a  distant  foreign  market  for  grain,  w^ith  heavy 
drawbacks  forfrieght,  cannot  be  depended  on  ,•  andmufih 
less  so  for  the  smaller  and  less  substantial  products. 

Profitable  Dairy. — A  farmer  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, lately  realized  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  $200,  by 
the  sale  of  13"  cwt.  of  cheese,  the  product  of  13  cows, 
in  38  days — more  than  50  cts.  per  day  from  each  cow. 
The  secret — the  best  cows,  first-rate  feed,  and  the  best 
management  in  cleanliness,  regularity,  and  in  all  othor 
respects. 

Onionb. — J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Essex  county  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  states  that,  from 
inquirieo  made,  it  appears  that  the  average  yield  of 
onions  in  the  town  of  Danvers  the  past  year,  (wl 
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200  acres  were  cultivated,)  was  180  barrels,  or  from 
4  to  500  boshels  per  acre.  That  the  average  value 
lor  several  years  has  been  $1  per  barrel.  That  the 
average  ooat  of  caltivating  an  acre  of  onions,  does  not 
exceed  $75 — leaving  a  net  income  from  the  land  of 
$100  per  acre. 

SxEDUNG  Potatoes. — See  advertisement  of  Rev.  N. 
8.  Smith  of  Buffalo,  i^  this  nimiber. 

A  sufGUE  GSAiN  OF  Barlet,  sown  in  a  garden  in 
England,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  is  said  to  have  pro* 
dnced  75  stems,  50  good  ears,  20  indifferent  ones,  and 
1,795  grains  of  barley.  The  plant  and  its  produce  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College. 

Artificxai.  Stoite. — It  is  said  that  a  process  has 
been  patented  in  England  for  making  artificial  stone  of 
every  quality ^  from  artificial  granite  to  statuary  marble. 
The  inventioa  is  stated  to  be  founded  on  a  chemical 
aaalysb  of  the  natural  varieties  of  stone.    It  is  made 
of  flinty  and  siliceous  grit,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  and 
poored  into  monkis  till  cooled  and  hardened.     The  ar- 
tificial stone  has,  as  is  stated,  already  been  used  for 
eoping  stone  for  variegated  pavements  for  halls  and 
rooms,  stone  omaaientS'— such  as  mouldings  for  friezes  ,* 
also  for  grind-stones  and  hones.     The  invention  is 
tboQght  to  be  particularly  applici^ble  to  the  lining  of 
cisterns  and  water-pipes— its  vitreous  qualities  insuring 
cleanliness.     The  process  of  manufacture  is  said  to  be 
easy  and  cheap. 

Like  akd  Plast£b.— In  Scotland,  where  the  climate 
is  90  much  more  moist  than  in  the  United  States,  plaster 
Of  gypsum  is  of  little  use,  but  lime  is  very  important. 
Gypsum  Is  of  great  utility  in  the  dryer  climate  of  Ame- 
rica; bat  wodd  not  a  parity  of  reasoning  show  that 
Kme  might  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  on  our  wetest 
soils? 

Ikdia  Rxtebem. — It  is  well  known  that  India  rubber 
has  been  substituted  for  steel  springs  in  rail  cars  and 
carriages.    It  ia  now  found  that  railroad  wheels,  even 
for  freight  cars,  are  greatly  improved  if  cast  double,  so 
as  to  admit  a  layer  of  india  rubber  between  the  two 
parts,  one  being  within  the  other,  which  greatly  lessens 
the  heavy  jarring  occasioned  by  concussion  on  the  rail. 
Smut  m  Wheat. — N.  Simons,  of  Castile,  N.  Y., 
states  in  the  Gen.  Far.  that  he  took  six  fine  heads  of 
wheat,  and  three  of  them  he  rubbed  out  and  sowed  with 
as  many  heads  of  smut.     The  product  was  two-thirds 
smut,  as  was  found  by  counting  the  heads  in  the  crop. 
The  other  three  heads  wore  sown  on  a  clean  place  re- 
mote (torn  the  others ;  not  a  particle  of  smut  was  pro- 
duced.   This  experiment  entirely  accords  in  result  with 
others,  drawing  conclusively  the  importance  of  clean 


among  children  in  cities>  is  owing  to  the  use  of  such  d^ 
leterious  drinks. 

Wagon  Grease.— Booth's  patent  grease  for  rail- 
way cars,  might  be  useful  perhaps  elsewhere,  being 
composed  of  tallow  8  lbs.,  palm  oil  10  lbs.,  soda  ^b., 
heated  with  a  gallon  of  water  till  nearly  boiling,  and 
constantly  stirred  till  down  to  70**  Fah. 


Roots  ox  Drained  Swamp. — ^The  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  on  the 
lands  of  Lord  Stairs  in  Wigtonshire,  on  a  morass  which 
had  in  part  for  thirty  years  been  ont  over  for  peat,  and 
sixty  acres  of  which  were  foand  barely  sufficient  to 
pasture  two  cows  and  their  calves.  It  was  drained, 
pared,  burned,  limed,  manured,  and  sown  to  oats,  and 
yielded  40  bushels  per  acre.  Next  year  it  was  top- 
dressed,  with  gravel  and  sand,  limed,  manured  and 
plowed ;  a  part  sown  to  tnrneps,  yielded  32  tons  per 
English  acre;  and  seven  acres  planted  to  potatoes 
yielded  460  bushels  per  English  acre. 

Whet  jroa  Cows.— The  Herkimer  dairymen  give 
their  whi-y  to  the  cows,  finding  it  more  profitable  than 
to  feed  it  to  their  hogs.     Most  cows  eat  it  greedily. 

City  Milk. — It  is  staled  that  the  yery  unwholesome 
mili;,  which  is  so  largely  sold  in  New-York  city,  as 
"  Pa.'e  Orange  County,''  &c.,  and  produced  by  closely 
iaipriaQDed  cows,  fed  on  distiller's  slops,  may  be  known 
tfie*-  a  little  experience  by  its  peculiar  and  unpleasant 
ameSk.     U  is  believed  that  a  large  part  of  the  mortality  I 


PRICES  OP  agricultural  PRODUCTS. 

New.York.  Jan.  21,  184& 
FLOUR— Generce  perbbl.  te.oei— Ohio  and  Michif^an  f6.06|« 
GRAIN— Wheat,  Weftiern.  per  bu.,S1.40--Corn,  noitlieni,  7S« 
76c.— Ryc>  OOc.— Oal«,  4&i46c.— Barley  00c, 

BUTTER— Orange  Couj)iy,  per  lb.,  90a22c.— Western,  dairy, 
14al0  c  — Ohio  10al2c.  • 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  dale. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bhi.,  •8.37ia99— Prime  $5.37ia96. 
PORK— Mew,  per  bbl.,  •ll.Wofia-Primc,  duU,  at  f 7.7te$a 
HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  7a7ic. 
LARD— Per  lb.  HaB^c. 

HEMP— Rii«flia  clean,  per  ton,   fSfi5a$23S.— American  dew- 
rotted,  f  lS0atl4O. 
HOPS— First  aort,  per  lb.,  floec. 

COTTON— New  Orleans  and  Alabama,  per  lb.,  7al0e^Up> 
land  and  Florida,  7a8ic. 
WOOL— (Boston  priees,)  Jan.  20. 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb 45a50    elk 

American  full  blooa  fleeces, 40o45    ** 

"        three-fourths  blood  fleeces, 3Sa39    ** 

**        haifblood  do     3iaa6    ** 

**         one-fourth  blood  and  common, aeodO    ** 

MOUNT  AIRY  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 
rnHE  subscriber  having  rented  the  Mount  Aibt  Farm,  the  latf 
X  residence  of  James  Goweii,  Esq.,  with  ail  its  exieiKive  and 
eligible  appliajtces  for  the  purposes  of  a  Farm  SeAoof,  will  remove 
his  school,  now  the  Duchess  Agricultural  Institute,  oi  Duchess  Co., 
N.  v.,  to  the  above  place,  where  he  will  open  for  the  summer  term 
on  the  first  Thursday  of  April  next;  after  which  it  will  be  known 
as  the  Mount  Airy  Agriculturml  Iiutiinte. 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Oeto- 
ber.  This  farm,  which  is  located  on  the  Gerroantown  road,  7  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa ,  having  been  so  long  known  as  (he  model 
ftirm  of  the  United  States,  the  site  being  proverbially  beaatifuJ  apd 
healtliful,  a  minute  description  isdeemeid  uimecessary;  suffice  it  to 
sity,  that  it  presents  every  inducement  aud  de»irable  facilitjr  for  the 
•stablishment  and  maiuienajic«»  of  au  Experimental,  Practical  and 
Scientifio  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  such  as  to  give  the  stndente 
every  facility  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Agricolture,  with  the  use  of  the  best  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery luxl  implements,  together  with  a  select  farmer's  library, 
includuig  numerous  Agricultural  Periodicals.  Instructions  will  also 
be  given  in  all  the  collateral  branches  requisite  to  insure  the  greal 
desideratum  which  it  was  the  object  of  tlie  founder  and  Prinoij^ 
to  supply  by  an  education  commensurate  with  the  exalted  destiniee 
of  u  landed  interest. 

Chemistry  and  the  other  Natural  Sciences  receive  particular  at> 
tention— lectures  with  full  experimental  illustrations  being  coo. 
nected  with  each  course.  The  Zoonic  course  will  commence  with 
the  Horse^  a  perfect  skeleton  of  which  being  provided  for  iJInstra- 
tion. 

The  best  facilities  are  also  afforded,  that  those  who  desire  may 
here  acquire  a  Commercial  Education,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
lay  the  foundation  in  youth  of  a  iuture  life  that  shall  be  agreeable, 
healthful  and  useful. 

Fee  lor  the  year,  1900,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance.  Tbla 
sum  includes  Tuition.  Board,  Washing,  Fuel,  and  Lights.  An  ex. 
tra charge  of  SI2.00  per  anuum  will  be  made  for  pupils  not  furniaii- 
ii:g  their  own  bedding  and  toilet  furniture.  The  modern  language! 
•10  each  extra  per  term,  as  also  drawing. 

This  Institution  is  tuider  the  patronage  of  the  American  Agricnl- 
tnral  Institute,  the  Farmer's  Club  of  the  American  Institutei  and 
the  Duchess  Agricultural  Society. 

For  further  particulars  address  JOHN  WILKINSON, 

Principal  of  the  Duchess  Ag.  Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.,  Y.^  and 

after  the  20th  of  March  at  the  Mount- Airy  Agricultural  Insutula, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KXFERENCKS. 

Jaa.  Oowen,  Esq.,  Pailad..  Pa.,    Wm.  A.  Davies,  pres't  of  Far.  h 

Robert  Ewing,'Esq.,       "  MannfkcVs  Bank,  Po'keepaie. 

Zebedee  Cook,  Esq.,  N.  Y.,         M.  J.  Myers,  preset  Merchaniv 

lliee.  .McElrath,  Eisq.,  *'  Bank,  Poughkecpsie, 

J.  D.  Williardou,  Ksq.,  N.  Y.,     Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  Po'keepeie, 

Rev.  F".  A  Farley,  Brooklyn,      Rev.  A-  Polheinus,Hopewell,N.T 

8amn  Allen,  Esq.,  N  Y.,  Rev.  8.   Mandeville,  Lagrange 

6.  A.  Amauz,  Esq.,  N.  Y.. 

C.  H.    P.  McLellan.  Principal  Hon.  Alfred  Conkling,  Anbarn, 

Po'kefmie  Female  Academy.  Robt.  Farley,  Esq.,  Boston,  Masi. 
Geo  Vail,  B«j.,  Ti  oy,  N.  Y.       Wm.  C.  GibU,    ex-goverof  ef 
Benj.  P.  Johi.s»n,  F<sq.,  Albany.      Rhode  Island,  Newport,  R.  I., 
U  Wee''.  Esq..  NewburghjN.Y  Geo.W.  Dobbin,  E«q.,  Baltimore, 
Cha's  Bnnleit.  Principal  Colltrgi-  R.  W.  Crmikshank,  jr.,  »t  Joh% 

aiesrlKKtl.  Poughkeepsie.i  NewBranswick. 

Feb.  1,  i84b— St. 
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FRUIT  AND   ORNAMENTAL  TREES;  GRAPE- 
VINES, &c. 

BLACK  Hambnrgh,  White  Mu.«cat  of  Alexandria,  Royal  Mos- 
cadine  or  Ooldeii  Cbastelas,  Early  White  Sweet  Water  Grape 
Vines,  ttroat;  planu,  raised  from  single  eyes  in  pou  and  shlAed, 
roots  two  years  old  and  abandaace  of  them,  steins  one  year  old,  6 
feet  ripe  wood,  priee  $5  for  0— 99  per  dozen  :  Ctuh  vritk  the  order. 
Taken  oat  of  the  pou,  carefully  packed,  the  roots  with  the  balU 
Of  earth  in  moss,  aiid  forwarded  from  New- York  as  directed. 
Also,  good  one  year  old  plants  of  the  above  and  other  foreign  va- 
rieties, at  96  per  dozen;  and  superior  Isabella  vines,  3  years  old, 
for  speedy  bearing— 04  for  six,  and  $7  per  doieu :  packed,  &c. 
Also,  other  native  varieties,  and  every  description  of  Fruit  and 
Omamenlal  Trees^  Shmbt,  Vtaes,  ^euut,  Jtotrs,  ^e  .  including  the 
newest  and  choicest  varieues,  fur  sale  at  mederate  prieet,  at  the 
Ancient  and  Real  Lmiuson  BiHanie  dtrden  and  Ntirserf,  late  of 
William  Prinee^  deceased.  Flushing?,  L.  I.,  near  New- York.  De- 
scriptive Catalogues  gratis,  on  application  poet^paid. 
Feb.  1.  IS^IB-St.  WINTER  k  Co.,  Proprietors. 

TO  ALL  AMATEUR  POMOLOGISTS  AND  NUR- 

SEREYMEN. 
TITM.  R.  PRINCE  A  Co.,  Flushing,  have  just  issued  a  Supple- 
^^  mentary  Catalogue  of  Pears  exclusively,  stating  the  age,  si- 
zes, and  prices;  and  also  which  are  on  Pear,  and  whleh  on  Portu- 
gal Quince  stock.  Tbis  will  be  sent  to  all  p<M-paid  applicants.  It 
IS  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  such  is  the  scarcity  of  the 
choicest  kinds  of  Pears,  that  aithoogli  found  in  numerous  Cata- 
l<^es,  there  exists  but  few  sniiable  for  iinroediaie  sales.  Having 
aniicipatrd  the  demand,  we  have  at  greatVaiits  and  expense  con- 
centrated in  our  establishment  tke  largest  and  Jineet  coUeciicn  of 
Pears  existing  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Those  who  seiui  orders 
early  will  be  supplied  vtMoW  a  single  omission,  and  we  urge  pur- 
chasers to  inspect  our  Nurseries  and  judge  for  themselves.  Of  ail 
other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  we  hare  a 
great  supply,  aud  especially  of  £vergreaus. 

Table  Grapes* 

^^  now  offer  the  most  estimable  assortment  of  Tftble  Grapes  ever 
presanted  to  Amateurs*  having  culled  the  choicest  from  every 
couutrv.  An  examination  f^  the  description  in  our  Catalogue  (Mth 
edition)  will  satisfy  every  amateur  on  tltis  point. 

American  Wine  Grapes. 

As  onr  country  has  bagou  to  develop  its  appropriatenees  for  (Vine- 
yards, we  have  greatly  increased  our  stock  of  the  kinds  of  Grapes 
most  suitable  for  that  object,  comprising  96  varieties,  aud  will  sup- 
ply them  by  100  or  1,000,  at  low  rates.  We  have  20  varieties  that 
are  estimable  for  the  table,  several  of  which  are  equal  or  superior 
to  the  Isabella  and  Catawba.  Feb.  1,  1S46— It. 

ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 
No$,  10  and  12  Oreen-tt, 

CONSTANTLY  for  sale  at  the  above  establishment,  all  the  moat 
approved  Machines,  Implements  and   Tools  required  by  the 
Farmer  and  Horticulturist,  among  which  are  the  following: 
Horse  powers  and  Threshing  Machinea. 
Fanning  Mills,  Grant's  and  others. 
Straw  and  Cornstalk  Cutters— «ll  kinds. 
Com  Shelters  of  all  kinds. 
Mott's  Agricultural  Furnaces,  all  sites. 
Vegetable  Cutters,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks. 
Corn  and  Cob  Crushers. 
Fitzgerald's  Patent  Burrttone  Mills. 
Howard's  and  Freeborn's  Mills,  jkc,  Ac. 

HORSE  POWER,  THRESHER,  AND  CORN 
SHELLER  DEPOT. 
ryRDERS  for  the  "  Warren's  and  Trimble's  best  two  and  four 
^^  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,"  Hand  Threshers,  Waterman's 
Com  Shellers,  and  other  Agncnltural  Madiinery,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  will  continue  to  be  promptly  attended  to,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  snbscribers  at  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  and  186  Pearl-st.,  New- York 
city.    Nov.  1,  1847.— 8t  JAMES  PUANT  k  Co. 

SYRACUSE  NURSERY. 

THE  subaoribers  would  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
extensive  and  well  selected  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen- 
tal Trees,  consisting  of 

800,000  Grafted  Apple  Trees,  from  1  to  6  years*  growth,  60,000 
of  which  are  from  8  to  0  feet  high ;  3  to  5,000  of  the  celebrated 
Northern  Spy,  4  to  8  feet  high,  can  be  supplied  Mrithout  extra 
charge  to  those  ordering  other  varieties. 

6  to  8,000  Pear  Trees,  4  to  7  feet  high. 

A  few  hundred  of  the  Onondaga,  aiKl  Van  Mon's  Leon  Le 
Clero,  (very  thrifty,)  can  be  supplied,  of  one  and  two  years'  growth, 
from  50  cU.  to  $1.00  each. 

1,000  Cherry  Trees,  6  to  9  feet  high. 

10  to  15,000  Peach  Trees,  of  the  best  early  varietiea,  thrlAy  end 
flree  from  disease. 

Apricots  and  Neotarlnea.  a  good  anpply. 

3  to  500,000  Apple  Seedlings,  from  two  to  three  years  old,  and 
nnnsnally  large. 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  Horse  Chestnut,  Ailanthus,  and  Moon- 
tain  Ash,  of  extra  size,  and  good  form,  together  with  all  the  desi- 
rable varieties  of  the  Grape. 

All  post-paid  oommunicatioas  and  orders  containing  remittan- 
ces, promptly  attended  to.  THORP  k  SMITH. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov  1— et 


N.  8.  SMITH'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  BUFFALO 
SEEDLING  POTATOES, 

COMPRISING  several  sorU  of  Pinkeyes,  Russets,  Pnples,  Reds, 
Whites,  Rareripes,  Orange,  and  others  not  yet  fally  developed. 
All  purely  Seedling— the  proonct  of  a  careful  and  expensive 
periment  of  six  years  with  the  seed  from  the  balls  and  its  Seed] 
m  alternate  reciprocal  culture  Reeiproeal,  beeanse  in  each  rota- 
tion the  seed  improves  the  i^eedlings,  and  the  Seedlings  the  seed. 
By  this  method  o(  culture  these  potatoes  have  acquired  a  keaUk^ 
and  sarly  character,  are  very  productive  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Having  been  for  so  many  years  in  succession  planted  in  April,  (in 
their  seed,)  and  early  harvestedi  they  have  become  eonstinUiamaOy 
what  they  are,  and  with  early  planting,  early  dining,- dry  and  airy 
storage,  tiiey  will  prove  s**nnd  and  <liffaU«— and  the  method  coih 
tinued,  the  development  of  new  varietiea  and  improvements  will 
also  continue. 

Alpo,  "  N.  S.  SMITH'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  BUFFAIX) 
SEEDLING  POTATO  SEED''    This  seed  was  gathered  in  the 
balls  last  September  from  a  four  aere  crop  of  Seeounga,  from  im- 
proved seed  sown  in  April  lasL    Stx  years  alternate  reciprocal 
culture  with  its  SeedIiDg.1,  has  given  it  an  eor^jr  and  very  productive 
character.    It  will  imxlace  Seedlingji  of  the  size  of  small  birds, 
eggs  as  early  as  in  May.    Season  favorable,  with  good  eoltore,  it 
will  produce  the  first  season  sown,  about  200  bushels  per  acre,  a 
good  proportion  of  marketable  size,  sufficiently  mature  for  the  ta- 
ble, and  seed  balls  in  abundance.    Tubers  of  the  weight  of  IS  as. 
were  quite  common  among  the  young  fieedlings  laA  (Ul,  and  on 
the  roots  of  many  single  plants  were  found  fully  set  and  growing, 
hundreds  of  Seedlings,  though  when  so  numeroos,  mostly  small. 
In  addition,  this  seen  is  impregnated  (by  the  pollen  in  the  Mows) 
with  choice  varieties,  late  from  Germany,  Eaaland,  Sooth  America. 
Albany,  Illinois,  and  home  markets— mostly  Seedlings,  interspersed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  field;  and  it  will  represent,  wben^culivaied, 
all  the  distinct  varieties  grown  in  that  field,  tiesides  an*  amnaing 
freak  of  mottling,  tinting,  and  origlnalitv.    The  seed  may  be  aowa 
in  April  like  tomatoes,  in  a  wann  bed.    Bleached  cotton  cloth, 
tacked  on  frames  for  potato  beds,  is  better  than  glasa.    The  beds 
should  be  open  to  warm  rains  and  to  all  warm  weather.  The  sane 
hatids  in  agiven  time  will  transplant  with  the  yonngjfdants  more 
ground  than  can  be  planted  with  tubers.    (Partuulat  directions  ac- 
company the  seed.)    These  potatoes  and  seed  were  represented  at 
the  two  last  State  aud  County  Agricultural  Fairs,  and  the  first  pn- 
miums  awarded  them.    The  cultivation  of  these  potatoes  and  their 
seed  will  be  continued  at  Buffalo  with  every  possible  improvement. 
Seedlings  of  approved  varieties  carefully  packed  in  chafl*,   and  de> 
livered  at  the  wharf  or  depot  in  Buffalo,  S5  per  bushel— 910  per 
barrel.    Transportation  safe  from  frosts  after  February.    Seed  per 
paper— sufficient  to  produce   10  bushels— $1 1  with  directions.     It 
may  be  conveyed  by  mail  with  double  postage.   Orden  and  com- 
munications, |xttt-paid,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Buffalo,  Jaji.  13,  lS4d— 8t.  N.  S.  SMITH. 

Extract  from  the  Report  qf  the  Committee  on  Vegetables  ai  the  laM 

New-  York  Stats  Fair. 
*'  The  committee  on  veaetables  have  reported,  that  for  the  grealeet 
and  best  varieties  of  Seeulitig  potatoes  of  approved  varieties,  tbcv 
award  the  premium  of  ten  dollars  (910)  to  no.  73,  presented  by  N. 
S.  Smith,  of  Bnffalo,  N.  Y.  Theaa  potatoes  were  grown  by  the 
Rev.  N.  S.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  favored  ns  with  the  manner 
oftheir  cultivation  and  production.  He  has  been  six  years  ciilu- 
vatin^  them  from  the  balls  that  grow  on  top  of  the  vines ;  his  me- 
thod i«  the  alternate  planting  of  the  seed  and  tuber  or  potato^  tak- 
ing care  to  select  always  the  best  varieties.  He  has  presented  at 
the  Fair  as  a  specimen  of  his  crop  this  season,  thirty  varieties  of 
Seedlings,  all  of  them  evidently  of  fine  quality.  His  speeimena  of 
this  year's  Seedlings,  from  the  seed  of  his  best  Seedliii^s,  are  very 
fine.  He  presents,  also,  fine  specimens  of  Seedlings  from  seed  of 
See<lling!i  grown  last  year  in  Prussia,  Germany,  and  fine  varieties 
late  from  South  America.  Mr.  Smith  is  confident,  ai^  the  Judges 
favor  the  opinion,  that  iji  his  experiments  a  great  improvement  in 
the  potato  is  already  accomplished:  nnd  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  ob- 
tain permaiieutly.  potatoes  not  only  of  the  finest  quality,  bat  per- 
fectly sound  ana  hardy.  The  jndges  would  reeommead  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  to  his  specimens  on  the  ground,  and  also  to  his 
mode  of  cultivation."  Signed  by  David  O&it,  Chairman. 

WATER  RAMS. 

A  SUPERIOR  article  of  WateiwRams  for  sale.     Priee  $15 
to  f  18.             A.  B.  ALLEN  A  Co.,  187  Water-st.,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  1— 2t. ...^__^ 

"^  SPRING  WHEAT  AND  RYE. 

SUPERIOR  i^pring  Wheat  for  sale  at  fS  per  bushel.    Sr  ring  Rye 
at  91.75  per  bushel.    Also  a  complete  assortment  of  Field  and 
Garden  Seeos  of  all  kinds  principally  grown,  and  put  qp  expressly 
for  use.                    A.  B.  ALLEN  k  Co.,  187  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 
Jan.l— 2t. -^_-.^_ 

TAR  PAINT  AND  LIME. 
vpAR  PAINT  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Gas  Worka: 
*■   article  for  covering  barna,  kc 
LIME  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Gas  Works,  eAsi^ 

Oct.  1— at.* 

For  Bale  at  tke  Office  of  the  Cultwator, 
FRUITS  AND  Fruit  Trses  of  Amerioa — ilkistrated 
edition,  with  Seventy  colored  Plates  of  Fruhs— price  $16.— Also, 
the  cheap  edition  of  the  same  work — price  81.50- 

The  Fruit  Cult^riat,  by  J.  J.  Thoma*— price  50 
cents. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  SALE. 

lIOR;$E  POWERS.— Taplin  &  Eddy'*  Circalar  Hone  Powers. 
<^  Priee,  $G0  to  97^;  Wheeler  &  Whiiraoii^s  EndlcM  Chain  do., 
aafle-ftofae,  #75 ;  double-horae,  f  100 ;  Trimble's,  Warren's,  and 
Chud'i  CaA-iroa  da,  950  to  #75. 

GRAIN  THRESHERS.— Wheeler's  Thresher  at  #25;  ditto 
with  Separator,  #3S ;  Taplin  Jc  Eddy's  Thresher,  #40 ;  Trimble's 
and  Warren's  do.,  #25  ;  Whitmaii's  and  Pitis'  Tliresher.  with 
Separator  and  Cleaner,  for  one  or  two  horses,  #100.  Pitu^  Tnteiili- 
or,  {Separator,  Cleaner,  and  Horse-powerj  complete,  8200. 

CORN  SHKLJLBKS.— Corn  Sheilers  to  work  by  band  or  other 
power.    Price,  #3  to  #50* 

STRAW  CUTTERS.— Straw  Cutter*  of  varions  kinds,  to  work 
by  hand  or  other  power.    Price.,  from.td  to  #40. 

GRAIN  iail«lJs.>-Ciraln  Mills  to  work  by  hand  or  other  power. 
Prtce.  ^rom  #5  to  #90.    JX>.  of  Burr  Sione,  from  #50  to  #125. 

CORN  ASD  COB  CRUSHERS.— These  grind  com  and  cobs 
tooeiher     Price,  9Si&  to  $50. 

frPiCB  AND  COFGEE  MILLS-— Several  of  these  are  of  m 
new  awl  sttperior  kind.    Price,  from  $2  lo  #10. 

PLOWS,  for  the  South  and  North.— Superior  Plows  of  various 
kiads  ftir  sod  and  stubble  land,  from  one-hoise  to  six  horse 
drait  Also,  the  Scotch  Iron,  Cenue -Draft,  Self-Sharpening, 
Side-Hill,  Wet  Meadow,  Double  Mould  Board,  Paring,  and  Sub- 
soil Hows,  with  oomiBon  or  patent  dial  clevis.  Price  from  #8  to 
#tt.  The  woods  of  the  above  plows  are  of  choice  white  oak,  and 
got  oot  by  patent  mjachinery.    The  castings  are  of  the  best  kind. 

AUo  a  eonplete  essorrment  <'f  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
lieoliBral  Impftemenls.  PieM  and  Garden  Seeds. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  Sc  Co.,  187  Waters.,  N.  Y 

Jan.  1— tL  

jcar  ruBUSHEB,  an  illustrated  treatise  on 

J>OA(£STIC  animals, 

Bdkg  m  Bittanf  omd  IhseriptiM  i/ the  iforsc,  Jtfbls,  Cottle,  Sheep^ 

SwitUf  Potdtrjf^  amd  Farm  I)og* 

TiriTH  direoiions  fbr  their  Management,  Breeding,  Crossing, 
'^  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  preparation  for  a  profiioble  market. 
Also,  iheu-  Diseases  and  Remedies,  together  with  full  directions 
fat  the  Manageoaot  o{  the  Dairy,  and  me  comparative  economy 
and  advatftages  of  working  animala,  the  Horse,  Mule,  Oxen,  &c. 
By  R.  L.  Aiuni,  author  of  ^*  Conpend  of  American  Agriculture,*' 
eie. 

The  above  work  oMrtains  more  than  FORTY  ENGRAVINGS 
and  PORTRAITS  of  improved  animals,  iilnatrative  of  4be  differeitt 
breed*  and  varioas  snlneets  treated  iu^it. 

The  nHMi  minaie  ss  well  as  general  principles  for  breedinf|p, 

erossiag,  rearu^  fisfldng,  and  management  of  all  domestic  aui- 

Bials.  mn  herein  giwi,  to  produce  the  utmost  marketable  value 

for  die  food  and  aoeotion  bwiowed  on  them ;  as  well  as  to  prevent 

difesse,  and  save  the  immense  losses  which  annually  occur  from 

ifaissDOjee. 

The  diseaasi  of  animals  are  also  fully  treated,  with  their  reme- 
dies, aianagesaeaft,  Jtc.,  Ike.    Published  by  C.  M.  Saxtoa,  90S 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Price,  95  ceats,  riegantly  bound  in  cloth. 
New.  York,  Jaft.  1,  1818.— 3t. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 
Pwblitkid  Monthly f  at  #3  per  annum — Single  nwnhere 
25  cenU-'-by  C.  if.  Saxten,  206  Broadteay,  N.  Y. 

fPHE  okgectof  this  publication  is  to  introduce  ORIGINAL  DE- 
*-  SIGNS  of  CmaUTjf  Stat*,  adapted  to  the  varied  tastes  and  cir- 
euuMSaoces  of  an  Ajaerican  population — Arom  the  elegant  Villa  to  the 
mmfU  Cottage  and  plain  Farm-House ;  from  Planters'  Mansions  to 
Village  DomiciJa.  In  a  word,  every  variety  of  Rural  Residences 
will  be  embraced  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  every  person  desi- 
ling  aCooniiy  House.  In  re^;>ect  to  style,  cost,  arrangement, 
finish,  4e.,  utiLcjr  will  never  be  sacrificed:  economy  in  the  out- 
lay, with  an  appropriate  style,  will  always  be  kept  in  view.  The 
reqalsite  details,  specifications,  plant,  and  directions,  with  a  careAil 
and  n  hable  estimate  of  ihe  cost,  will  accompany  each  design. 
These  are  essential  features  of  a  JPraelieal  ITorfc^— and  no  labor  will 
be  spared  in  their  preparation. 

Of  the  diversity  of  human  dwellings,  whether  marked  by  ele- 
laace,  oonwaiencei  or 'utility,  or  by  the  want  of  ihem,  none  can 
compare  in  nauoasd  importance  and  philosophical  interest  with  the 
Fakjk  Hooss— the  Homestead  of  our  species. 

The  sdeetioB  ofdeaignss  by  Uiose  about  to  build  Country  Resi- 
dences, is  eoBunooiy  attended  with  embarrassment,  and  always 
With  expeaae.  When  furnished  by  professional  men  from  general 
ideas  commuiieaicd  by  proprietors,  they  are  seldom  satisfactory. 
MM  AMXucAa  AscHiTmcT,  by  funilshiDg  a  collection  of  designs 
adapted  Co  all  laaies  and  means,  will  remove  every  diificnlty  in  the 
cbcqoe,  and  save  money  expeiHled  on  pians  of  no  use.  It  will  fbr- 
nich  IS  Elevatioiu,  Plans  and  Specifications  in  ehch  year,  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  one  seventh  of  the  usual  charge  for  one. 

'^Tbe  price  is  only  85  cea  s  for  each  nmnber,  and  it  is  surely  next 
ts  ioapoasible  bm  that  such  a  periodical  will  obtain  a  wide  circula- 
tion-"—M  Y.  XW»tms. 

"lUs  work  pranises  to  aapply  a  want  wMcb  has  long  existed, 
lad  lobe  of  esMmial  ^ne.*'— SoJem  Begitttr. 

^  This  work  cannot  fkll  tobe  useftil  and  popular." — Bottm  Bet. 
This  is  a  good  and  beautiful  work,  and  well  adapted  to  effect  a 
eh  desired  reform  in  Am.  Arebitecture." — Bostmt  2¥ao. 

Tbe  e09t  of  bmUaig  from  the  plans  given,  wiii  be  from  #600  to 
9MK>,  Willi  ooHpleie  speeifioations  from  a  first  rate  Mason  and 
^^fpeaier,  and  the  prices  given  eaa  be  depended  npoik 

New-Yock,  Jan. ' 
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GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK  AND  FAMILY  MAGA- 

ZINE  FOR  1848. 
TNCRBASED  AND  INCREASING  ATTRACTION,  with  the 
-*-  largest  circulation  and  greatest  popularity  of  any  Magazine  in 
the  United  States. 

New  Department.— The  Treasary 

will  contain  articles  from  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Percival,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Washiiigiou  Irving,  N.  P.  Willis,  HoiTman, 
Tttckerman,  Simms,  Halleck,  Paulding,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Miss 
Gould,  Dana,  Herbert,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  Mies  Sedgwick,  Theo- 
dore S.  Fay,  from  whom  we  have  received  a  Novelleite,  which 
we  shall  shortly  commence)  Mrs.  Annan,  Park  Beujanuu,  E.  A 
Poe,  ite. 

The  most  Beantilal  Embellishments 

From  the  hands  of  the  first  artists,  and,  consequently  far  superior 
to  these  in  any  other  Magazine,  adorn  ^^  The  Book." 

Ornament  and  Utility  are  Combined. 

The  popular  series  of  articles  on  Health,  Model  Cottages,  and 
Needle-Work,  4&c.,  illustrated  witli  fine  engravings,  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  such  other  features  as  can  be  made  subservient  to  the 
grand  design  of  the  work,  the 

Mental  and  Moral  Improvement 

of  its  readers,  will  from  time  to  time  be  added. 

Colored  Fashions 

every  month)  altered  from  the  French  to  suit  the  more  modest 
taste  of  the  ladies  of  this  country. 

THIS  IS  TU£  BEST  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE.— Persons 
commencing  with  the  January  number,  will  receive 

Miss  I^slie's  new  Novel. 

now  entire,  as  the  portions  already  published .  will  be  reprinted  fn 
th%t  number.  No  diminution  in  the  usual  interest  and  variety,  but 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  page** 

TBRMS. 
One  copy  one  year,  which  includes  "The  Lady 'a  Dollar  News- 
paper,^'   $3  00 

(Making  three  publications  ui  one  month,  for  the  above  small  sum. 

One  copy  two  years, $5  00 

Two  copies  one  year, ff  00 

Five  copies  one  year,  (with  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  send- 
ing the  order,) 10  00 

Eight  copies  one  year, « 15  00 

Tweiye  do  do.   - 80  00 

Any  Postmaster  or  Editor  of  a  Newspaper  sliding  us  two  dol- 
lars for  the  Lady's  Book  alone,  may  retain  the  other  dollar  as 
commission.  This  eomrotssion  cannot  be  allowed  when  the  Lady's 
Book  and  Dollar  Newspaper  are  expected  for  93.    Address 

L.  A.  GODEY, 
Jan.  l—gt. 113  Chestnut-rt.  Philadelphia. 

THE  LADY'S  DOLLAR  NEWSPAPER, 

CONTAINING  articles  from  the  best  writers  of  England  and 
America,  and  ir^slalious  from  other  languages.    Also,  all  the 
English  Annuals  Entire^  . 

which  cost  in  this  city  from  95  to  $t0  each.  An  Annaal  will  ne 
published  in  one  number,  which  will  cost  about  four  cents  to  the 
subschbers  of  the  Lady's  Dollar  Newspaper. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  paper  will  contain  Tales,  Poetry, 
Essays,  Feminine  Accomplishments,  Useflil  Receipts  for  the  Toilet, 
(from  a  work  which  has  been  imported  ex|H*essly,)  Fashions,  Health, 
Fancy  Work,  Housekeeping,  Domestic  and  Fancy  Cookery,  from 
Sover's  great  book,  just  published. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  subscribers  to  this  work  vrill  receive  twice 
a  week  for  one  dollar,  that  which  in  any  other  shape  would  ooit 
them  from  IK)  to  $& 

TERMS. 
Single  copy  one  year  in  advance,  $1 ;  six  copies,  $6 ;  thirteen 
copies,  SIO. 

A  copy  of  either  work  seat  as  a  specimen  gratis  to  any  paraon 
who  will  pay  the  postage  on  the  letter  requesting  it.    Address 
'        ^^  L  A.  GODEY, 

JSn.  1^^. 113  Chestnut-su,  Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR  SALE. 

THE  elegant  Country  Seat,  situate  in  the  town  of  LivingalM, 
Columbia  coimty,  on  the  New- York  and  Albany  post-road, 
distant  about  nine  miles  southeaJil  from  the  city  of  Hudson,  and 
four  miles  east  from  the  river^the  late  rendence  of  Joseph  W. 
Ruasell,  deceased.  The  place  consists  of  about  ftS  acres  or  high- 
ly cultivated  land,  and  is  well  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
choice  fruit  The  house  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  60  feet 
by  40,  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  large  brick  filterine  cis- 
tern- The  barns,  carriage-house,  ice-house,  and  oihw  ovt^build- 
ings,  are  largn  and  commodious. 

Thon  are  upon  the  place,  wells  and  springs-  of  pore  watar,  at 
convenient  distances  from  the  house  and  barns. 

The  village  of  Johnstown,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, contains  a  church,  school,  pust-ofiice,  ic.  u    »  ^ 

The  owner  is  willing  to  sell,  separately  Jrom  ike/arm^  the  Resi- 
dence, with  about  twenty  acres  of  land,  embracing  the  entire  or- 
namental part  of  the  place ;  and  including  the  garden,  Aruit  tree«| 
bam,  carriage-honse,  ice>house,  etc. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  enquire  of  „.^„„«. 

Albany,  Dec.  l-~Ot,  W.  B.  BLEECKER. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
QOME  superior  Potato  Onions,  for  seed ;  any  person  having  from 
^  five  to  twenty  bushels  for  sale,  will  find  a  customer,  by  apply- 
ing, (if  by  letter,  poat'paie,)to       CHARLES  6PRATT,  UUcs. 
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GRAPE  VINES. 


lO^OOO  Isabella  Grape  Vines;  €,09Q  Catawba  do.; 
Aleaxaiider  or  Muscadel  do.;  of  suitable  age  and  size  for  forming 
Vineyards.  1/Ji(#  Catawba  Vines,  four  years  old,  will  produce 
fruit  111  184d,  suitable  for  gardens.  For  sale  in  large  and  small 
quantitiea  on  the  best  terms.  Purchasers  of  Tines  fhmi  the  subscri- 
ber will  receive^  fret  of  charge,  a  practical  treatise  (just  readv  for 
the  press)  on  the  cultivation  of  American  Grape  Vuies^  and  the 
maonfaetttro  of  Wines,  treating  partjcularly  of  soU,  location,  plant- 
ing of  vines,  manuring,  training  and  pruning,  illastrated  with 
plates.  Vines  wiU  be  packed  so  as  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world  with  safety.  Letters  of  inquiry,  pott  ]mwl,  promptly  attended 
to.    Apply  to  B.  O.  BOSWELL, 

Feb.  1— Ot  S30  Pine-st^  Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GRASS  SEEDS. 

THE  subscribers  have  Just  received  ftom  Enrland  and  France,  a 
•uperior  lot  of /Vssi^  Graas  Seeds  of  vanous  kinds.  Amonr 
these  are  the  Perennial  and  Italian  Ray  Grass,  Sweet  Vernal  ana 
Oat  Grass,  fine  mixed  Lawn  Grass,  White  Clover  and  Lucerne, 
English  Beans,  Vetches,  4tc,  itc  A.  B.  ALLEN  9t  CO., 

Feb.  1, 1848— tf.  107  Water-sL,  New- York. 

OSAGE    ORANGE,    YELLOW     LOCUST,    AND 

BUCKTHORN  SEED. 
nVB  above,  together  with  a  general  and  complete  asfortiiieiu  of 
*•  fresh  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  for  sale  by  '' 

A  B.  ALLEN  k  CO., 
Feb.  1, 184S-^f.  187  Water-st.,  New- York. 

'  SEED  SOWERS. 

FOR  sale  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  a  large  supply  of 
EMERY'S  SEED  .SOWERS,  on  hand,  and  being  mnde  fbr 
spring  sale.  The  manufacturer  has  been  awarded  the  N.  Y.  State 
A^.  Society's  first  premium.  He  also  received  the  first  premium  at 
the  Fair  of  the  Mechanic's  Association,  held  at  Boston  in  Sentember 
last    Feb.  1,1848.  H.  L.  EMERY. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

SAMUEL  C.  HILLS,  No.  189  Waters,  New  York,  ofem  fcr 
sale  Pronty's  Plows  and  Horse  Rakes,  Wilkinson's  Harrows, 
Com  Mills,  Com  Shellers,  Straw  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Chums, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythes,  Hoes,  Rakes,  Itc,  he. 

Pateiiu  secured  upon  moderate  terms,  and  patent  articles  and 
iMilB  benght  «id  eold  on  oomouMioQ* 
>r«w- York,  Jaa.  1, 1848HIU 


IftyOOO  Buckthorn  Plants. 
10»000  Osage  Orange  Plants. 
Also,  Buckthem  Seed  by  the  pound  or  bashel.    For  sd«  by 
Feb.  1.         L.  TfCKBR,  Ag.  Wareh 

FINE  BLOOD  MERINO  SHEEP  FOR  SALE. 
nnHK  subscriber  being  about  to  retire  from  the  fanaioff  bosinea^ 
'■  offers  for  sale  his  euiire  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  whieh  have 
been  bred  with  the  grea.est  care  from  the  best  floeks  in  the  eoomry. 
Oi'  these  75  are  ewes  now  with  Iamb  by  a  bock  from  the  recent  im- 
ported  flock  of  John  A.  Tamtor,  Eaq.,  of  Hanford,  Cooil;  SS  backs 
one  year  old  last  spring  from  the  above  ewca,  sired  by  the  Ram. 
bottdlei  buck  Chancellor;  and  5U  lambs  the  increase  of  laet  year, 
sired  by  the  Rambooillei  bock  Grandee,  now  owned  by  the  Rev. 
L.  O.  Bingham,  of  this  place.    As  lo  parity  of  blood,  ineoeea  aaA 


weight  of  fleece,  and  strength  of  consuwtiun,  they  are  exeeUed  by 
no  Merinos  in  the  country.  The  buck  punHiaaed  from  the  reeeni 
importation  of  Mr.  Taiuior  will  also  be  olfered  for  sale.  Tu  those 
wishing  to  improve  tbeir  sheep,  or  those  wishing  lo  start  a  good 
fleck,  the  present  oflers  a  rare  opportunity,  as  tbey  will  be  aoU 
without  reserve.  Coounwiicatious  addressed  to  the  subecriber  will 
receive  immediate  attention.  THOS.  D.  CANFIBLIX 
WiHiston,  Vt..  Jan.  Lt,  1848-8t 

IMPROVED  PORTABLE  RAILROAD  HORSE- 

Fovfers,and  Ovtr-Shot  Thru  hers  and  Separators. 

HAVING  sold  about  seventy  sets  of  these  Poweia  and  ThreA- 
ers  the  past  season,  many  of  which  were  purchased  by  aoma 
of  the  large  wheat  growers  m  this  State,  Vermont,  Michio'^  II* 
linois,  Wisconsin,  and  Canada,  and  without  exception  haviiif  given 
entire  satisfaction,  (which  was  guaranteed  in  all  cases,)  we  do  nsl 
hesitate  to  recommend  them  to  Farmers  and  Meehaaica  desinug 
such  machines,  as  being  in  our  opinion  the  moat  eonvenleni,  i/noi 
superior  in  all  respects  to  any  others  now  in  use.  Very  many  flat* 
taring  lestinkouials  have  been  received,  several  of  them  iisunmiiBg 
tbe  cost  of  threshing  at  less  than  one-half  that  with  the  oniioary 
sweep  powers  with  from  four  to  six  horses.  Having  made  arraag*. 
menu  for  an  extensive  sale  and  supply  for  the  current  yenr,  and 
with  several  improvemenu  in  their  conwnction,  and  a  better  fin- 
ished article,  I  am  enabled  to  afford  them  on  better  terms,  inmimncii 
as  one-half  the  ordinary  charges  for  freight  during  tbe  months  ef 
navif^ation,  wiil  be  allowed  to  any  point  on  any  of  tne  canale  with- 
in the  State,  and  the  same  amotmt  towards  the  freight  if  sent  by 
any  railroad.  Some  of  the  pruicipal  advantafies  of  tbeee  mnrhines 
are  theae:— The  power  itself  occupies  very  httle  space,  and  la  ope- 
rates wholly,  if  desired,  by  the  weight  of  the  horse,  the  power 
being  placea  at  an  aaygle  of  ten  to  fifteen  dMreea  (»nly,  ae- 
corduig  to  the  weight  ef  the  horse,  which  is  found  anmrifmi 
for  threshing  all  grains,  sawing  wood,  &e.  It  is  eomraraiively 
light  and  portable,  ana  can  readily  be  handled  by  two  mei^ 
and  used  on  any  common  threshing  floor,  thereby  securing  ease 
and  safety  to  both  man  and  beast  during  stormy  weather.  The  mov- 
ing tmrts  are  very  simple,  as  sufficient  ^leed  rar  all  porpoees  is  ob> 
tamed  with  but  one  shaft,  without  geenng;  thus  avoiding  a  fiefM 
amount  of  friction  which  it  imavoidable  in  most  other  machines  in 
use.  The  Thresher  is  rather  new  in  many  respeeis,  and  has  seve- 
ral important  advantages  over  most  others.  Bj  having  an  ever- 
shot  cylinder,  it  admits  of  a  level  feeding  tame,  and  the  peraon 
feeding  it  also  has  the  control  of  the  horse,  and  by  means  of  n  brake, 
tbe  power  can  instantly  be  checked  or  stopped  by  him  with  perfect 
safety,  thereby  oAen  avoiding  accidenu.  By  inis  o%'cr-ehot  me* 
tion,  all  hard  substances  are  prevented  from  getting  in,  avoiding  the 
danger  of  spikes  being  broken  and  thrown  out— not  an  instnnee 
being  known  of  such  accident.  By  this  machine  the  grain  is  not 
scattered,  but  thrown  upon  the  floor  within  three  feet  of  it,  and 
admits  a  separator  to  be  attached  sufficiently  high  from  the  floor  Ibr 
all  tlie  graiu  to  fall  through  it,  while  the  straw  is  carried  quhe  over 
in  good  condition  for  binding,  the  straw  not  being  cm,  or  grain 
broken.  The  cylinder  is  considerably  less  in  diameter  than  most 
machines  in  use,  and  has  only  about  one-third  as  many  spikes,  bat 
double  the  number  in  the  concave,  which  admits  of  greater  ^wed 
with  the  same  power;  it  is  also  several  inches  longer,  which  gives 
ample  room  for  feeding  it  to  much  better  advantage.  The  aeparo- 
tor  has  been  sold  with  each  thresher,  and  is  considered  indiapeii»> 
ble,  as  it  makes  a  perfect  separation  of  the  straw  and  arain,  leav- 
ing the  latter  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  fanning  mill. 
Three  men  with  a  single  power  can  thresh  75  to  100  bushels  of 
wheat  or  rye,  or  four  men  with  a  doable  power  175  to  SftS  bushels 
of  wheat  or  rye,  or  double  that  quantity  or  oats  or  buckwheat,  per 
day;  and  with  fanning  mill  attached  to  the  power,  and  one  man  lo 
attend  it,  the  grain  can  be  cleaned  for  market  at  the  same  time. 

For  further  particulars  see  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Albany  Ag. 
Warehonse  and  Seed  Store,  furnished  gratia  at  the  Store  No.  10  Jb 
IS  Green-et,  or  by  mail  to  post  paid  applicants.         Feb.  1|  184& 
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Enrrou  or  Thb  CoLimToB—lt  mnit  Im  ^parent 
to  vrtrj  ODA,  thst  the  Bggregate  VHlxe  of  the  Corn 
Crop  ii  immense  to  oar  txatttrj,  •nd  u  almost  everj 
calliTMoT  ot  the  loil,  throufhont  oil  its  varied  climMe, 
■ad  on  all  its  Tarietj-  of  «oils,  is  a  grower  of  Ibis  crop 
to  ■  gTt«.t«r  or  less  extent,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  im- 
portasM  that  it  shoolil  be  mana^jed  to  the  beat  advan- 
tage. I  know  of  OD  better  way  to  arrive  at  the  de- 
nied result  than  the  practical  eiperisDcs  ot  snocesaful 
oom-powers,  made  public  thioogh  the  colamns  of  the 
agricnltmal  preti.  We  waj  all  learn  something  from 
one  anodier-,  indeed  I  never  had  a  hired  man  even,  in 
my  Gfe,  howeiet  ignorant,  that  had  not  a  way  of  hig 
ova  at  doing  (OMtting  from  which  I  obtained  a  new 
and  profitable  idea.  These  conaideralions  mast  be  my 
apology  for  aoy  spparent  egotism  [n  the  freqaent  use 
of  the  personaJ  pronoun  in  this  oommunicatiob. 

I  do  not  expect  to  add  any  thing  new  in  information 
opon  my  prcscnl  imbject,  which  ho*  been  ao  often  and 
so  ably  handled  by  others  before  me,  bat  simply  to  show 
by  what  process  I  have  been  saocessful  in  raising  mnoh 
larger  crops  of  com  to  the  acre  than  wonld  be  con- 
sidered an  average  yield  in  this  section,  at  least.  The 
atrrtgt  yield  of  my  com  crop,  on  8  to  12  acres  annn- 
ally;  has  not  fallen  so  low  u  60  bnsbeb  per  acre  in  10 
rears,  while  in  the  more  favorable  seasons  and  on  my 
best  laads,  it  wQl  come  ap  toSO  to  90  bashels  per  acre. 
It  is  [roper  also  to  state,  that  some  o(  the  field*  would 
not  cnc  5W)  Iba.  of  hay  to  the  acre  10  jevs  ago. 

The  land  intended  for  com  is  always  broken  np  from 
B  to  9  inches  deep,  varying  with  the  qnality  of  the  soil, 
late  is  the  Ikll,  in  order  to  that  perfect  pnWerlEation  of 
the  sol  which  the  frost  of  winter  oonlribntes  so  essen- 
tially to  sacnre.  The  plowing  is  performed  with  gre«t 
oare  aad  precision.  No  banl^ — no  crooked  or  imper- 
betly  tuned  forrowa  are  at  all  allowed,  bat  the  whole 
M&  to  the  required  depth  is  tnmed  ever.  I  have  been 
trcobled  to  find  plows  that  do  good  work  in  a  i^ip  far- 
row— the  Centre  Draft  and  Eagle  No.  2,  a  cnt  and  de- 
scription of  wlucb  is  given  in  the  April  number,  vol. 
IT,  of  the  Cultivator,  tarns  a  perfect  fnrrow  8,  9  or  10 
inches  deep. 

The  heaps  of  cimipost  manure  arc  made  np  on  this 
land  in  Angtut  or  after,  beds  being  plowed  up  to  re- 
ceive them.  These  heaps  are  ranged  at  cooveoieat 
dktancei  to  load  into  the  cart  in  tlie  spring,  and  spread 
n  (be  land  with  the  best  economy  of  travel,  and  con- 
tain 30  to  40  loads  eacb,  which  is  the  quantity  usually 
applied  to  the  acre.  Thirty-five  to  forty  bosheU  ia 
'  called  a  load.  In  the  spriag  the  mannre  is  laid  on  the 
Uad  ia  small  heaps ;  the  rows  of  heaps  aboat  four  paces 
ifiart,  and  the  heaps  in  the  rows  a  Utile  less  distaaoe 
*pwi,  becaoM  a  gired  immber  of  loads,  fine  manure 


panicolarlr,  oaa  be  spread  with  mors  » 
tion  by  making  -    >     < 


and  expidi- 

heaps  of  a  load,  and  placing  tkeaa 
near  together,  than  by  foUowiag  the  Mtce  oomiB0« 
practice  of  muring  larger  heaps  wider  apart. 

The  harrow,  going  twioa  u  a  plaoe,  i«  started  •• 
soon  as  the  workmen  commence  spreading  the  mannre, 
ia  order  that  it  shall  be  immedi«telj  incorporated  with 
the  soil  without  tbe  loss  of  its  valiiable  properties  bv 
evaporation,  and  also  to  divide  and  polverixe  the  soil 
above  the  sod,  so  that  the  plow  afterwards  may  be  nsed 
in  a  light  furrow  vrilhout  disturbing  it.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  mode  in  barrow*  by  construotiitg 
them  in  two  parts,  oonnected  together  with  hinges — 
the  play,  up  ot  down,  upon  the  hmgee  of  eithoE  half, 
enables  the  harrow  to  adjust  itself  to  the  sorface  of  tba 
ls.Dd  in  all  places;  and,  whether  smooth  or  imeven,  it 
will  always  bag  down  close,  and  "  keep  digging."  Sa 
farmer  who  has  ever  used  a  hinga  harrVw  would  be 
without  one  for  five  times  the  cost  of  making.  When 
the  harrowing  is  completed,  the  plow,  with  a  sharp 
point,  and  a  roller  on  the  beam  gnaged  to  the  proper  . 
depth,  covers  the  mannre  3  to  4  inches,  which,  after  a, 
trial  of  all  ways,  I  consider  about  the  right  depth  for 
floe  compost. 

The  land  is  then  furrowed  out  as  nearly  north  and 
sooth  as  tbe  shape  and  evface  ot  the  field  will  admit, 
and  alsoeast  and  west,  the  rows  bwngSlfeet  apart  ea«k 
way.  1  prefer  this  distance  to  planting  nearer.  In  mj 
earlier  farming  operations,  Lised  to  plant  com  con- 
siderably nearer  both  ways,  of  oourse  growing  a  greater 
number  of  stalks  and  ears  to  the  acre.  In  a  favorable 
season,  a*  to  moisture,  probably  a  few  more  bushels 
may  be  obtained  hy  closer  plaatmg;  but  in  offset  the 
labor  is  also  oonsiderably  bcreased.  There  are  more 
hills  to  plant  and  boa,  and  tbe  ears  being  osuallj  mueh 
smaller,  (he  labor  of  hn skins  a  given  number  of  bushelt 
is  greater,  and  ao  man  ean  ansk  small  ears  and  "  nub- 
bins" as  fast  as  large  mes.  Besides,  I  Bad  by  actual 
expeniDeDt,  that  a  olosely  planted  field  will  not  stand 
a  drouth  nearly  as  long  as  a  field  planted  videt  apart. 
Every  stalk  requires  its  due  proportion  of  moisture  front 
the  earth  in  order  to  carry  the  ear  of  ootn  to  full  per- 
fection, and  of  oourse  the  greater  the  nnmbar  of  stalk* 
to  the  acre,  the  greater  the  draft  upon  the  soil  for 
moisture.  In  planting  on  a  scale  of  8  to  12  acres, 
therefore,  I  go  for  more  space  between  the  hills,  not- 
withstanding there  has  been  muoh  said  in  favor  of  lead- 
ing tht  ground  by  close  planting,  to  prevent  the  afieota 
of  drouth.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  have 
straight  rows  both  ways,  the  nse  of  the  horse  and  onlti- 
vator  being  mueh  more  efibotive  in  this  case  than  in 
orooked  rows;  besides,  do  furmer  baring  a  spark  oT 
honest  pride,  wisbee  to  ga«e  all  sonuuet  at  M  imfightty 
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«n  object  as  crooked  corn  rowi,  or  expose  the  same  to 
the  gaze  of  others. 

In  planting  the  com,  vhich  is  a  nice  operation,  care 
is  used  to  scatter  it  well  in  the  hill;  patting  in  6  to  8 
kernels.  I  always  direct  the  planters  to  oooopy  8  to 
12  inches  square  with  each  hill.  This  may  appear  a 
•mall  matter  to  some,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  com  planted 
thas  will  ear  heavier,  and  there  will  be  more  stalks 
bearing  two  good  ears,  than  if  the  common  practice  of 
tambling  the  com  into  the  hill  at  hap«hazard  is  porsaed. 
Indeed  one  could  better  afford  to  pay  a  man  two  dollars 
a  day  to  plant  corn  in  the  way  I  have  reooounended, 
than  the  common  price,  planted  in  the  oomonon  way. 
The  corn  is  covered  at  least  3  inches  deep  in  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils,  for  two  reasons.  In  this  section  of  oonn- 
try  we  frequently  have  late  spring  frosts  which  nip  the 
corn  after  it  is  up,  and  if  covered  but  slightly  the  vital- 
ity of  the  tender  plant  is  often  destroyed  by  freezing 
down  to  the  roots,  whereas  if  covered  3  inches  deep,  no 
permanent  injury  is  done.  Again,  we  sometimes  have 
dry  weather  about  planting  time,  and  if  the  earth  drys 
down  to  the  com  after  it  has  sprouted,  it  may  not  come 
vp  at  all ;  if  it  does  it  will  be  a  long  time  alK>at  it,  and 
St  the  end  of  three  weeks  will  not  1m  neartf  as  vigorous 
as  that  planted  deeper.  The  seed  is  planted  £y.  I 
have  tri^  a  variety  of  steeps  for  seed  com,  but  have 
settled  down  to  the  impression  that  it  is  as  well  planted 
dry  as  any  way.  The  most  effeetual  "  scare-crow"  I 
have  ever  found,  is  a  line  of  white  twine  strung  round 
the  field,  and  supported  by  long  stakes. 

In  working  the  com  after  it  is  up,  the  main  depend- 
anoe  is  upon  the  horse  and  cultivator.  The  constmc- 
tion  of  many  of  the  cultivators  in  use  is  faulty.  The 
npper  part  of  the  tooth  is  so  short,  and  the  frame  work 
in  consequence  is  brought  so  near  the  ground,  that  the 
implement  goes  bobbing  about  over  the  top  of  the 
weeds,  clogging  up  with  every  impediment  it  meets— 
the  weeds  of  course  are  not  cut  off  or  rooted  up  in  a 
thorough  or  desirable  manner,  although  I  gmnt  they 
are  somewhat  mangled.  In  a  future  communication  I 
may  give  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  cultivator, 
made  at  my  suggestion,  by  an  ingenious  blacksmith  in 
this  place,  which  is  not  liable  to  the  above  objections. 
At  weeding  time  the  horse  and  cultivator  pass  through 
the  rows  both  ways,  perfectly  pulverizing  and  mellow- 
mat  the  soil,  and  as  the  rows  are  aiwayi  $traightf  the 
•oil  is  worked  up  dose  to  the  hills  each  way,  render- 
ing the  labor  of  weeding  with  the  hoe  comparatively 
light.  The  com  is  again  worked  both  ways  with  the 
horse  and  cultivator  at  tW  aecond  hoeing,  the  feeble 
•talks  are  palled  out,  leaving  4  to  6  standing  in  a  hill, 
and  a  bread,  flat  hill  made.  I  find  it  cheaper  for  me, 
•D  far  as  labor  is  conoemed,  to  earth  up  a  little  than 
CO  hoe  perfectly  level,  and  the  hills  being  made  broad 
and  flat,  it  is,  for  anything  I  can  discover,  equally  as 
well  for  the  corn. 

I  never  hoe  but  twice.  Having  plowed  the  land  the 
previous  autumn,  nothing  green  started  up  before  the 
winter  set  in,  and  the  frost  immediately  following,  the 
grass  roots  were  killed.  In  the  spring  the  land  was 
well  harrowed  and  plowed  above  the  sod ;  there  were 
BO  seeds  of  weeds  in  the  manure,  it  being  well  fer- 
mented compost,  and  thus  the  work  of  the  season  was 
in  a  great  measure  done  before  the  seed  was  planted. 
After  the  second  hoeing  the  corn  has  the  entire  occu- 
pation of  the  ground,  no  further  trouble  being  experi- 
enced from  weeds  of  any  kind .  The  thorough  working 
of  the  land  before  planting,  and  also  by  the  use  of  the 
iMirse  and  cultivator  through  straight  rows  both  wayif 
at  the  first  and  second  hoeing,  has  the  further  advan- 
tage of  bringing  the  corn  along  through  the  fore  part 
ef  the  season  with  great  rapidity,  which  is  of  essential 
Importance,  particularly  in  our  northern  latitudes. 
.There  ia  W>  variety  of  ooiii  that  is  not  either  im- 


proved or  deteriorated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
is  selected.     As  soon  as  the  earliest  ears  are  thoroughly 
glazed,  I  go  over  the  field,  selecting  those  for  seed 
that  are  early  and  vigorous,  and  Arom  stalks  prodacin|p 
two  good  ears.     The  com  is  immediately  braided  up 
and  hung  in  a  dry,  airy  place.     I  have  a  kind  of  very 
long-eared,  eight-rowed  corn,  which  I  have  planted  for 
several  years,  selecting  the  seed  in  the  field  each  year 
in  the  way  described,  and  which  will  yield  a  quarter 
more,  the  quality  and  cultivation  of  the  land  being  the 
same,  than  it  would  when  I  began  raising  it — the  eom 
is  also  at  least  ten  days  earlier  in  ripening-     At  firet 
it  was  difficult  to  find  double  eared  stalks,  bat  now,  it 
would  seem  to  an  observer  in  passing  over  the  fi^, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stalks  produce  twin  eara 
measuring,  the  two  together,  24  to  j26  inches  in  length  ; 
many  of  the  single  ears  will  measure  14  or  15  inchee 
long.     Of  course  no  kind  of  corn  can  produce  to  any 
extent,  two  ears  upon  a  stalk,  of  this  length,  unless  the 
'land  and  cultivation  are  both  good.    It  b  to  be  hoped 
there  is  ''  a  good  time  coming,"  when  no  land  will  be 
planted  with  this  luxuriant  grain  that  is  not  good,  or 
made  goodf  by  the  liberal  management  of  its  proprietor. 
As  my  communication  is  already  too  long,  I  will  say 
nothing  at  present  of  the  various  modes  of  harvesting 
the  crop;  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  I  may  do  so, 
and  if  I  should  my  remarks  will  show  the  results  of 
some  practical  experiments  which  I  have  instituted. 

F.   HOLBROOK. 

Brattlehoro,  Vt.^  Dee.  14,  1847. 

The  Farmer's  Soag • 

■ 

My  slvrdxtoiM,  bring  forth  th«  tbare, 

All  staarp  to  turn  tb'  aofetierM  soil; 
If  we  in  autumn  Aiiii  would  bear 

Hie  f  olden  shemvas,  fear  not  the  toil ! 

Thoee  Atmngnruen  who  strive  for  place, 
And  others  chained  Vt  '^glory^s  car," 

Fancy  in  lobar  thare's  disf  raea, 
And  kmur  in  iahaman  war. 

Not  ao,  we  reck  oar  eoontry'a  weal, 

Tni4  honor  lies  in  arts  of  peace, 
We'n  guard  it  with  our  hearu  of  steel.— 

And  dig  to  find  the  '*  golden  fleece.'* 

If  or  while  we  till  the  teeming  earth, 

Let  us  forget  that  we  axe  bound, 
Brail  the  blassings  of  our  birth, 

To  strive  that  knowledge  may  aboiud. 

What  though  the  Spring  to  labor  eaOa, 
And  Summer  sees  the  forehead  glow ; 

Autumn  with  plenty  (His  our  halla— 
la  Winter  pleamrea  overflow. 

Him  lei  as  Meaa  our  happy  state, 

And  yield  to  earth  the  seed  and  gnim ; 
With  grateful  hearu  we*U  watch  aud  wail, 
'*  The  early  and  the  latter  rain." 
AlAAHT.MwvA,  1918.  M. 


W.iL 


8xA-CoAST  FAaMs  xmucHXD. — The  committee  of 
Bamstahle  Co.  Ag.  Society,  state  that  John  Doane  has 
by  skilful  management,  rendered  his  farm  five  timet  ae 
productive  of  grain  and  grass,  as  it  was  when  he  pur- 
chased it  27  years  ago.  The  soil  was  then  exhausted, 
and  most  of  it  was  thrown  out  to  commons.  It  is  gen* 
erally  sandy,  and  he  has  renovated  it  by  plowing  in  sea- 
weed, and  by  making  sea-weed  compost  in  his  barn- 
yard. Manure  is  the  "  beginning,  muddle,  end/'  of  all 
good  farming. 

KiAOAXA  StrsPXirsiON  BaiDox. — This  is  to  be  com- 
pleted according  to  contract,  in  May,  1849.  It  is  to 
be  1,100  feet  long,  and  230  feet  above  the  water. 
Cost,  $190,000.  The  wire  cables  are  locked  into  the 
solid  rock  on  each  side,  100  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
vrill  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  6,500  tons.  If  the 
bridge  were  densely  orowded  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  heavy  loaded  teams,  they  would  only  weigh  300 
tons,  horsea  aad  ill. 
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HOTBS  OF  A  TilATXSIiliin  IM  QBBAT  BBITAIH -If  o.  9. 


Tbbrv  are  in  Wales  many  oostoms  handed  down 
from  the  remotest  period.  The  giris,  to  this  day,  in 
maay  instances;  perhaps  one  half,  wear  large  beaver 
hats,  like  the  men,  insteiid  of  bonnets ;  thungh  it  is 
apparent  the  modem  bonnet  is  making  inroads  every- 
where on  the  steeple  crowned  beaver. 

Miucmo  EWBS.--I  observed  for  the  first  time  in 
Anglesea,  the  milking  of  ewes.  They  are  kept  in  a 
floek,  by  themselves,  and  tethered  with  leather  thongs, 
are  driven  into  the  yard  at  night,  and  the  milk  maid 
sits  behind  them,  and  soon  performs  her  work.  The 
quantity  of  milk  I  should  think  over  a  pint,  nsually — 
from  this  tbey  ordinarily  make  cheese.  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  testing  its  quality.  Fuel  is  scaroe, 
and  tnif  fires  are  very  oomraoo. 

Oat  cakes  are  among  the  principal  articles  used.    A 
Isrge  griddle,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, is  snspended  in  their  deep,  old  fashioned  fire  pla- 
ces, and  straw  kindled  under  them,  and  the  cakes,  the 
whole  siie  of  the  griddle,  are  very  soon  cooked  ,|pid 
they  are  laid  upon  poles  suspenoed  in  the  kitchen, 
where  they  roll  up  as  tbey  dry,  and  are  used  as  they 
iBsy  be  wanted.    They  are  soaked  in  milk  usually,  and 
make  a  very  palatable  and  highly  nourishing  diet. 
They  keep  a  long  time,  and  are  used  by  the  Welsh, 
when  they  cross  Uie  ooean,  instead  of  sea  biscuit. 

The  Welsh  villages  are  built  with  low  cottages  of 
cos  story,  the  roof  not  more  than  seven  feet  from  the 
gronnd,  covered  mostly  with  sfraw — the  walls  white- 
washed.   The  streets  are  very  narrow  -,  and  generally 
each  village  has  some  peculiar  trade  which  is  the  lead- 
ing bnach  of  bnsineas.   In  one  village,  LLantrehymddf 
(pronoanced  Clanerohymede,)  I  noticed  an  entire  block 
of  doable  houses  occupied  wholly  by  shoemakers,  thero 
being,  I  presume,  from  80  to  100  shops. 

Faiks. — ^I  was  present  at  several  Welsh  fairs.  One 
at  the  village  above-named,  was  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
domestic  animals.  The  stook  was  mostly  black  cattle, 
eovsand  lean  cattle.  They  did  not  give  evidence  of 
all  the  snperiority  which  I  had  anticipated  from  An- 
glesea  cattle,  still  there  were  some  very  good  animals. 
The  horses  were  mostly  fSeirm  horses,  though  there  vrere 
a  few  good  roadsters.  Poultry,  eggs,  stockings,  and 
domestic  articles,  were  in  abundance.  The  women  had 
the  entire  charge  of  the  cattle,  leading  them  around, 
and  making  aales,  using  a  language  tmly  nnintelligible 
to  an  American.  The  gathering  of  the  people  was 
large— girls,  with  their  high  crowned  hats,  in  great 
mnbers.  Cash  swain  took  his  damsel  into  the  publio 
booses,  and  here  the  scenes  were  far  different  from  any 
ohsa  witnessed  in  this  country.  Desirous  of  seeing  all 
that  was  going  on,  I  went  into  these  houses,  where  I 
flEmad  the  girls  being  treated  by  their  companions  to 
gin,  beer,  porter,  Stc. ;  and  I  caused  no  little  astonish- 
ment to  many  of  the  fair  dames  when,  on  being  called 
on  to  partake  with  them,  I  declined.  I  found  a  great 
desire  among  these  girls  to  come  to  America,  and  I 
had  many  dfiers  from  them  to  come  over  and  work  at 
my  own  priee,  to  pay  for  their  passage.  Well  might 
they  desire  it,  as  they  seldom  receive  more  than  twenty 
dollars  a  year,  and  have  to  perform  labor  in  the  field  la 
addition  to  their  household  duties,  which  cannot  be  of 
the  easiest  oharaoter. 

The  tenant  farmers,  who  regulate  the  prices  ftt  these 
lairs,  were  present  in  considerable  nnmlfers ;  and  they 
•ojoyed  themselves  together  with  a  very  liberal  supply 
sf  drinking  materials,  of  a  far  better  quality  than  that 
ised  in  the  tap-r^otn.    What  a  field  is  Wnles  Ibnsome 


Hawkins  or  Oongh  to  lecture  in !  I  was  invited  te 
talk  in  one  of  the  parishes  on  temperance ;  but  the 
number  of  those  who  could  understand  English  well  is 
comparatively  few.  At  all  these  fairs,  bankers  attend 
to  furnish  money  to  the  dealers,  as  the  sales  are  almost 
invariably  made  for  cash.  Here  was  a  small  room^ 
with  a  sign  over  the  door,  *'  Branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England." 

Education. — ^Education  is  attended  to  among  the 
Welsh,  and  very  few  are  found  who  cannot  read  or 
write.  I  was  ^^used  with  an  English  sohoolmaster, 
whom  I  met  at  one  of  their  villages,  who  was  teacher 
for  some  private  families.  Learning  I  was  from  Ame- 
rica, he  was  very  free  to  converse  upon  his  success  in 
educating  the  Welsh.  He  spoke  modi  of  the  deficieaof 
of  books  for  small  scholars,  and  expressed  much  satis^ 
faction  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  ka  to  procure  ctm 
of  the  most  popular  spelling-books  from  Amerioa» 
which  exceeded  everything  he  had  ever  heard  of.  ''It 
was  just  the  thing,"  he  said, ''  and  would  make  a  great 
revolution  in  education."  I  supposed,  of  course,  thai 
dther  Noah  Webster's,  or  Cobb's,  or  Lawrence's,  or 
some  of  our  widely  circulated  books,  was  the  one  l» 
had  so  fortunately  procured,  and  I  asked  him  to  shew 
it  me,  when  he  presented  me  with  the  ''  Sunday  Sohool 
Spelling  Book !"— a  very  good  book  indeed,  but  far  less 
extensive  than  those  named.  Tet  this  was  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  elementaiy  works  used.  I  found,  on  ex- 
amining their  vrorks  for  small  children,  a  very  great 
deficiency  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Their  sc£oob 
are  frequently  in  towns,  kept  in  daric,  damp  cellars, 
where  the  wonder  is  that  they  live  long  enough  to  leam 
anything.  The  teachers  were  frequently  quite  old 
men,  and  in  many  cases  I  found  that  if  nature  had  bean 
bountiful  to  them,  edncation  had  not  added  very  maek 
in  preparing  them  for  their  work. 

I  attended  a  fair  at  Holyhead,  which  is  the  extreme 
point  of  Anglesea,  and  tbe  nearest  port  to  Ireland^ 
from  which  mail  steamers  ply  daily  to  Dublin,  about 
sixty  miles.  There  was  nothing  especially  difi^rent 
froDA  the  fair  before  alluded  to.  This  is  about  eigb^ 
miles  from  Liverpool.  A  royal  harbor  is  being  bnili 
here  which  will  enclose  about  300  acres,  and  a  railroad 
is  in  progress  from  CHiester  to  Holyhead,  which  wiB 
open  direct  railway  communication  with  London.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  rocky  prominence,  and  the  rail- 
way passes  through  a  tunnel  under  the  whole  town  te 
the  harbor.  George  the  IV,  on  fats  return  from  a  vmit 
to  Ireland  during  his  reign,  landed  at  Holyhead,  and 
gave  the  name  of  the  R^al  Harbor  to  it,  and  some 
splendid  memorials  have  been  erected  here  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. An  extensive  pier  has  been  erected,  whieE'ezk 
tends  several  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  from  wfajofa 
the  steamers  start.  A  splendid  aroh  is  erected  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  pier,  commemorative  of  the  landinf 
of  his  Majesty,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  workman* 
ship  and  design,  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  A  short 
distance  from  the  town,  on  a  commanding  eminenoe^ 
overlooking  the  harbor  and  channel,  iB  a  very  hand- 
some pillar  or  monument  ereoted,  eommemorating  the 
same  event. 

AoBXciTLTinuu.  SocixTixs,  PaBMnncs,  fcc. — ^Angle- 
sea  has  an  Agricultural  Society  whioh  is  doing  mmck 
to  improve  the  husbandry  of  tbs  Island.  Some  of  the 
premiums  seem  rather  strange  to  Americans,  bat  simi- 
lar ones  are  given  at  many  5  not  all  the  ooimty  asso- 
ciations.   I  ^ve  a  few: 

'^  To  the  male  $§rmni  in  hnsbaadry,  who  has  ssrved 
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the  longest  in  one  place,  the  time  being  not  less  than 
10  years"-3  sovereigns. 

"  To  the  female  servant  ^o  has  served  not  less  than 
10  years— 2  sovereigns." 

On  first  reading  the  above  one  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, that  premiums  might  as  well  be  given  to  the  ser- 
vile laborers  on  our  southern  plantations,  who  have 
faithfully  terved  their  moitert. 

There  are  some  premiums  given  that  result  in  much 
good— 

*'  To  the  overseers  of  the  high  roads  in  each  of  the 
hundreds  of  the  county  of  Anglesea,  who  shall  have 


repaired  the  roads  within  their  parish  in  the  most  jodi-^ 
cions  manner — 2  sovereigns." 

**  To  the  eottager,  being  an  agricultaral  laborer,  by 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  legitimate  children,  ex- 
ceeding 14  years  of  age,  shall  have  been  brought  op 
in  habits  of  industry,  without  parochial  assiatanoe— 
3  sovereigns." 

Some  of  the  premiums  awarded  were — *'  To  Robert 
Davies,  a  laborer  in  husbandry  at  Rhosbeirio  and  at 
Lodge  Manachdy,  having  faithfully  served  43  years — 
3  sovereigns.  To  Ellen  Williams,  having  faithfullj 
served  at  Pentraeth,  for  20  years— ^2  sovereigns."  H. 


««BVlf  If  mo  OVT  OF  TARIXSTlES-CVLlLlfGi:  OF  SEED.'' 


Messrs.  Editors — ^Under  the  above  caption,  in  the 
last  December  number  of  the  Cultivator,  you  express 
the  belief,  that  plants  and  vegetables  do  not  degene- 
rate, and  that  to  propagate  and  continue  them  in  per- 
fection, a  change  of  seed  is  not  neoessaxr.  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  supposed  that  the  science  of  botany  and 
vegetable  physiology  had  established  the  fact  beyomL 
controversy »  that  ''  any  plant  continually  reproduced 
from  the  same  seed  on  the  same  soil,  will  continually 
degenerate  till  it  becomes  extinct."  And  this  impor- 
tant truth,  in  its  application  particularly  to  the  potato, 
has  been  supported,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  decided 
opinion  of  naturalists  who  have  at  all  investigated  the 
subject,  and  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  history  for 
the  last  150  years.  If  you  will  permit  a  little  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  I  trust,  in  case  we  do  not  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  we  shsiU  amicably  agree  to  differ; 
and  as  it  is  one  that  has  an  important  practical  bear- 
ing, an  exhibition  of  some  of  the  facts  within  our  reach 
may  do  some  good.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that 
in  our  agricultural  literature,  we  have  no  full  history  of 
the  potato.  There  are  many  facts  regarding  it  recor- 
ded in  the  treatises  of  Humboldt  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks; 
in  the  Eldinburgh  £noyclop»dia,  and  in  many  English 
works  of  the  last  century ;  but  such  a  history  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands,  tracing  its  propa- 
gation, changes,  diseases,  failures,  and  reproduction  in 
different  countries,  is  yet  a  desideratum;  and  he  would 
be  a  public  benefactor  who  should  prepare  it. 

I  would  premise,  that  an  occasional  instance  of  suc- 
oess  or  failure  proves  nothing ;  it  may  be  only  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  So  if  Mr.  Cooper's  case, 
upon  which  you  comment,  varies  from  the  general  law 
of  nature,  it  affords  but  one  fact  against  thousands  on 
the  other  side.  But  Mr.  Cooper  fully  admiu  that  po- 
tatoes do  degenerate,  and  attributes  it  to  the  use  of 
poor  seed,  and  describes  one  way  in  which  farmers  may 
obtain  good  seed.  That  farmers,  as  he  asserts,  gene- 
rally plant  their  poorest  potatoes,  1  do  not  believe  to^ 
be  trae ;  in  an  intercourse  among  them  of  more  than 
forty  years,  accompanied  with  much  observation,  I 
have  found  such  cases  to  be  the  rare  exception  to  their 
general  practice.  And  yet  a  number  of  varieties  have 
fon  out  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  several  others, 
recently  in  high  repute,  are  fast  failing,  and  have  nearly 
•Based  to  produea  balls.  The  prevent  diseane  in  the 
potato  was  generally  first  notieed  in  this  country  in 
1843.  Soon  after  that  the  agricultural  census  of  this 
Atatcwaa  taken,  which  showed  that  the  average  pro- 
duct ef  the  potato  was  only  90  bushels  per  acre — not 
half  what  it  was  25  years  ago;  and  that  there  had  been 
ft  falling  off  of  the  potato  cnop  in  the  State  of  upwards 
of  six  millions  of  bushels  since  1840.  See  Cultivator, 
1846,  page  179.  A  similar  decrease  was  shown  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  Maine,  whera  the  average  crop 
had  fbnaerly  been  200  baaheb  ptr  Aore.    How  is  this 


to  be  accounted  for^  but  by  supposing  a  general  degen- 
racy  of  the  varieties  now  in  nsef  A  corre9pondiBg' 
decrease  in  the  crop  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the 
plant  in  other  countries  and  at  other  times.  In  a  re- 
port made  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  in  France 
in  1819,  by  M.  Le  Comte  de  Neufchateau,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  respecting  the  labors  of  Oberlin  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  a  district  of  highlands  in  the  east  of 
France,  it  is  stated  that  **  the  potato  had  been  intro- 
duced after  the  terrible  scarcity  of  1709."  But  in 
1757,  '^  the  original  plant  of  the  potato  had  degene- 
rated to  such  a  point  as  to  yield  scarcely  any  increase." 
To  remedy  this  defect,  recourse  was  had  not  only  to  the 
seed  balls,  but  M.  Oberlin  *'  imported  from  different 
countries  a  store  of  potatoes  which  replaced  those  de* 
generated;  and  these  new  productions  continue  in  great 
demand  at  Strasburg  market  on  account  of  their  excel- 
lent quality." 

The  potato  appears  to  have  been  introduced  from 
America  into  England  first  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in 
1545.  Others  were  carried  there  in  1573  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake ;  and  others  again  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
1586,  who,  in  1610,  sent  some  to  be  planted  on  his  ea- 
tates  in  Ireland.  They  were  first  cultivated  as  a  field 
crop  in  Lancashire  in  1684,  before  which  time  they 
were  confined  to  gardens,  and  only  used  occasionally 
by  the  most  wealthy.  To  Lancashire  the  field  culture 
was  confined  many  years  before  it  was  extended  much 
to  other  counties;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  cultivation  of  it  became  general  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  In  Lancashire  the  discovery  seems  to 
have  been  first  made,  that  the  potato,  by  continued  cul- 
tivation, became  deteriorated  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  the  practice  was  adopted  there,  and  simul- 
taneously in  Ireland,  of  renewing  the  root  or  tuber  by 
planting  the  seed  balls.  This  continued  to  be  the  prac^ 
tice  among  farmers  through  the  whole  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  during  that  time  hundreds  of  varieties,  that 
were  good  for  a  time,  and  are  named  in  English  trea- 
tises on  the  potato,  entirely  run  out.  "Farmers," 
says  a  standard  writer  in  1797,  ''  hold  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  potatoes  from  the  seed  once  in  14  or 
15  years;  because,  after  that  period,  potatoes  degen- 
erate, and  produce  less  and  less,  till  tiiey  almost  comn 
to  nothing."  Judge  Buel,  in  an  esaay,  remarks r-^ 
*'  The  duration  of  a  variety  in  perfection,  is  generally 
computed  at  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years,  though  tl# 
period  is  sometimes  prolonged  by  a  change  of  soil  or 
climate."  The  tendency  to  degenerate  was  not  a  mors 
opinion,  but  a  fixed  fact,  attested  by  the  general  obaer^ 
vation  and  ^perience  of  farmers.  It  was  the  same  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Novn 
Scotia,  where  the  finest  potatoes  were  formerly  grown. 
In  that  Province  little  reliance  is  placed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  tubers  from  abroad ;  their  experience  tells 
them,  that  a  reproduction  from  the  seed  balls  is  th^ 
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It  sure  and  profitable.  And  in  no  part  of  the  world, 
probably,  has  this  reproduction  been  resorted  to  oftener 
than  there. 

Mr.  T.  A..  Knight,  the  former  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  experimented 
with  tiie  potato  many  years,  and  in  fact  made  it  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  investigation  during  his  life.  In  a 
treatise  in  the  British  Farmer's  J&fagazine,  he  says:-— 
'<  The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cultivator  of  the  potato  is,  the  age  of  the 
variety;  for  it  has  long  been  known,  that  every  variety 
tultiottted^  gradually  beeomee  debilitated;  and  losee  a 
large  portion  of  its  powere  of  producing;  and  I  be- 
lieve thtU  alinost  every  variety  now  cultivated  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties  ^  has  long  since  passed  the 
period  qf  its  age,  atiohichit  ought  to  have  resigned  its 
place  to  a  succession," 

SimUar  to  the  above  is  the  language  used  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Useful  Knowledge,  Farmer's  Series— '^  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  repeated  trials,  that  every  variety 
of  the  potato,  when  propagated  during  a  series  of 
years,  either  Irjr  cuttings  from  the  root,  or  by  the  whole 
tubers,  is  subject  to  degenerate;  in  some,  the  quality 
remaining  good  after  die  produce  in  quantity  has  be- 
come defective,  whilst  with  others  it  disappears  with 
the  vigor  of  tlie  plant." 

In  the  year  1778,  a  disease  called  the  curlj  afleot- 
ing  both  the  vine  and  tuber,  appeared  among  several 
varieties  of  potatoes   in   England,  and   soon  spread 
through  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  subsequently  devel- 
oped Itself  more  or  less  in  this  country.     It  occasioned 
a  general  panic,  as  much  perhaps,  as  the  disease  that 
has  made  moh  havoo  for   a  few  years  past ;  and  the 
multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  that  were  written  on 
the  subject,  was  beyond  all  precedent.     Scientific  men 
engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  and  Parlia- 
ment ordered  investigations,  &c. ;  but  nothing  abso- 
lutely conclusive  was  ascertained  as  to  the  nature  or 
cause  of  the  disease,  or  the  proper  remedy.    The  more 
general  belief  seemed  to  be,  that  the  disease  was  more 
or  less  induced  by  the  age  or  deterioration  of  varieties, 
as  those  more  recently  produced  from  the  seed  were 
almost  wholly  exempt.     As  the  result  of  experiments, 
it  was   ascertained  that  varieties  differed  greatly  in 
their  nutritive  properties — from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  that 
they  also  difiered  greatly  in  their  vital  energy  and  har- 
diness of  constitution,  some  of  equal  age  running  out 
much  sooner  than  others ;  and  that  the  eontinuance  of  a 
variety  and  its  exemption  from,  or  power  to  resist  dis- 
ease, depended  as  much  upon  the  above  circumstances 
as  upon  its  age. 

Willis  Gaylord,  I  think,  (see  Cultivator  vol.  7,  page 
165,)  expresses  the  belief,  that  *'  the  formidable  dis- 
ease known  as  the  curl,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  old 
age  of  the  variety,  and  indicates  the  failure  of  its  veg- 
etative powers."  "  The  new  varieties  of  this  valua- 
ble root,  those  lately  originated  from  seeds,  have  not, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  aflfected  by  th^  curl  in  the  least. 
The  inference,  then,  seems  to  be  a  fair  one,  that  in  the 
production  of  the  potato,  as  in  many  other  plants,  a 
recurrence  to  the  fundamental  law  of  propagation,  that 
from  seeds,  must  be  occasionally  resorted  to.  in  order 
to  prevent  deterioration.    The   new  varieties  of  the 

E>tato,  that  have  been  introduced  into  culture  in 
Dgland  and  in  the  United  States,  from  the  seeds,  ex- 
hibit a  vigor  and  strength  which  none  of  the  long  culti- 
vate kinds  show."  This  last  mentioned' fact  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statements  of  many  English  and  Ameri- 
ean  writers,  and  abundantly  verified  by  experiments 
frequently  made.  In  my  reading,  I  have  met  with 
many  passages  similar  to  the  following,  which  I  ex- 
tract from  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  published  in  1804. 
Speaking  of  a  field  of  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed, 
£li  Bronson,  of  Conn.,  says: — '^Part  of  the  field  was 


better  by  one-hi^f  than  the  other  part.  In  the  best 
part,  the  seed  was  the  second  year  from  the  balls  ,*  in 
the  other  part  the  seed  potatoes  were  from  the  balls 
several  years  before,  and  had  been  planted  yearly." 

One  of  the  most- valuable  communications  respecting 
the  potato,  is  found  in  Mr.  Ellsworth's  report  from  the 
Patent  Office  in  1844.    M.  Standinger,  who  had  resi- 
ded at  Gros  Flotbeck,  near  Hamburg,  in  Germany, 
near  50  years,  paid  great  attention  to  the  potato,  and 
cultivated  from  the  balls  for  thirty  •six  years  in  succes- 
sion.    His  long  experience  and  constant  intercourse 
with  practical  men,  and  his  habits  of  observittion,  give 
peculicur  weight  to  his  testimony.  In  view  of  the  weak- 
ness in  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant,  ocoasioned,  he 
says,  by  constantly  planting  the  tubers,  he  urges  the 
importance  of  often  raising  new  varieties  from  th^ 
seed;   adding,  that  those  grown  from  the  seed  balls 
have  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  those  obtained  from 
bulbs^  that  have  been  used  for  seed  for  some  years. 
His  practice,  which  he  minutely  details,  enabled  him 
to  raise  as  large  a  crop,  both  as  to  weight  and  mea- 
sure, the  first  year  from  the  seed,  as  could  be  obtained 
by  planting  the  bulbs.     The  opinion  of  the  farmers, 
that  it  requires  three  or  four  years  to  bring  to  maturity 
and  to  a  large  size,  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed,  he 
considers  not  well  founded,  and  attributes  it  to  their 
unskilful  method  of  cultivating  them.     And  in  relation 
to  the  disease  among  potatoes,  that  has  spread  over 
Europe  the  last  few  years,  he  expresses  his  belief  that 
it  is  ovring  to  degeneracy  in  the  plant,  and  that  the 
only  efiectual  remedy  is  to  start  new  varieties  from  the 
seed.    In  proof  of  this,  he  states  '^  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Hamburg,  as  toe/2  as  also  in  Holstein,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  qf  this  disease  to  be  seen,  and 
no  complaint  of  it  has  ever  been  heard  ;  the  reason  of 
this  being,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  there  is  always 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  good  seed  potatoes,"  ^c, 

I  did  not  intend,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  make  any  re- 
marks about  the  cause  or  remedy  of  the  present  wide- 
spread disease  in  the  potato ;  that  I  consider  a  distinct 
question  from  the  one  I  had  in  view,  and  will  leave  it 
to  be  elucidated  by  other  pens.  That  the  older  varie- 
ties of  the  potato  are  fast  failing,  and  can  be  replaced 
only  by  renewing  them  from  the  seed;  that  the  potato 
is  susceptible  of  progressive  improvement,  so  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  varieties  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
duced far  superior  in  every  desirable  quality  to  any  yet 
known ;  that  a  large  crop,  of  good  sise  for  the  table, 
may  be  raised  from  the  seed  the  first  year,  so  as  to 
render  it  profitable  to  the  grower ;  and  that  suoCk  seed- 
lings, as  a  genidral  rule,  do  remain  fair  and  soimd, 
while  nearly  all  the  old  varieties  are  more  or  less  dis- 
eased and  running  out,  I  consider  facts  well  established. 
These  facts  have  had  a  living  illustration  under  my 
own  eye  during  the  last  few  years,  while  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  operations  and  success  of  a  neighbor,  who 
has  obtained  the  premium  for  the  best  and  greatest  va« 
riety  of  seedling  potatoes  at  the  last  two  Fairs  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  While  I  witness  such  facts, 
developed  by  persevering,  well  directed  labor,  I  pre- 
dict with  confidence,  that  the  potato  will,  or  may,  be 
perpetuated  as  long  as  seed-time  and  harvest  shall 
endure.  H.  A.  Paasons. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  4,  1848. 

Plowing  roa  Wheat. — ^Elias  Cost,  of  Ontario  oo., 
N.  Y.,  is  very  successful  in  raising  wheat,  by  prepar- 
ing his  fallows  with  n  singleploumg — sometime  during 
summers-all  the  rest  of  the  mellowing  and  weed-kill- 
ing being  done  vrith  a  two-horse  cultivator.  The  wheat 
is  covered  after  sowing,  by  passing  the  cultivator  but 
once  over  it.  A  strip  6  ft.  wide  is  then  covered  at  a 
time.    The  soil  is  not  heavy. 
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Tax  cultivation  of  onions  is  in  many  aaotions  nn  im- 
portant bnsinesB.  In  tome  parts  of  Conneotient,  Mas- 
saohnsetts,  and  otlicr  plaoes,  tbey  are  raised  in  iM'ge 
qaantities,  and  disposed  of  both  for  home  oonsumption 
and  for  exportatien.  As  we  have  had  many  ioquirias 
in  regard  to  the  onlture  of  this  vegetable,  we  think  we 
cannot  give  the  information  desired  in  a  better  manner 
than  it  ia  embodied  in  the  following  eosay,  which  was 
written  by  Jo9if  W.  PaocTom,  Esq.,  aiid  received  a 
^  premiam  from  the  Essex  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society.  At 
oar  request 'Mr.  P.  has  (oraished  a  drawing  of  the 
''  Onion  Hoe,"  which  has  enabled  os  to  give  a  eat  and 
desoHption  of  the  implement  in  connexion  with  the* 
essay:-* 

The  culture  of  onions  has  increased  so  moch,  within 
a  few  years,  in  this  vicinity,  that  it  has  become  one  of 
the  sta{rie  products  of  the  connty.  In  the  town  of 
Danvers,  more  money  is  realised  from  the  sale  of  the 
onion,  than  in  any  other  product  of  the  soil.  Bhxlacts 
of  so  much  value,  and  commanding  so  much  attention, 
are  fit  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  if  there  be  any  facts  re- 
lating to  their  cultivation  not  generally  known,  it  may 
be  useful  to  have  them  brought  forward. 

In  making  these  inquiries,  our  attention  has  been  di- 
rected almost  entirely  to  practical  cultivators,  without 
reference  to  scientific  treatises.  Our  intention  being 
to  tell  their  story,  as  near  as  possible,  in  their  own 
way. 

We  Aall  treat  of  the  subject  in  the  following  order: 

1 .  The  preparation  of  the  land. 

2.  The  manure  best  adapted  to  promote  the  growth. 

3.  The  raising  and  planting  of  the  seed. 

4.  The  care  necessary  to  be  applied  while  growing. 

0.  The  blights  and  injuries  to  which  the  crop  may 
be  liable. 

6.  The  time  and  manner  of  harvesting. 

1.  As  to  the  preparation  of  the  laud. 
Bifiering  from  most  other  crops,  the  onion  grows  well 

on  the  same  land  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 
Instances  of  continued  appropriation  of  the  same  pieces 
of  land  to  the  growing  of  onions,  for  <<n,  fi/teinf  twenty ^ 
and  even  thirty  years j  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  crop  is  better,  after  the 
land  *has  been  thus  used  a  few  years,  than  at  first. 
Whether  this  arises  from  any  inflaence  of  the  crop  up- 
on the  soil,  or  is  the  effect  of  continued  dressing  of 
manures,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Th^  is 
certain,  that  the  qualities  of  the  soil  necessary  for  the 
"production  of  good  crops  are  not  exhausted  by  con- 
tinued cultivation. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  have  we  knovm  the  onion  sowed  up- 
on the  turf  when  first  turned  over.  It  is  usual  to  sub- 
due and  pulverise  the  soil,  by  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
or  some  other  crop.  Not  unfrequently  the  first  year 
with  com,  the  second  with  carrots,  and  afterwards  with 
onions.  It  is  important,  before  the  seed  is  sown,  that 
the  surface  be  mellow,  finely  pulverized,  and  clear  of 
stones  or  other  impediments,  to  the  free  and  unobstruct- 
ed use  of  the  machine  for  this  purpose.  The  finer  and 
more  uniformly  mellow  the  surface  is  made,  the  better. 
Shallow  plowing,  say  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  is 
usually  practiced.  Once  plowing  only  in  the  spring, 
and  frequent  harrowings,  are  practiced.  Before  the 
plovnng,  the  dressing  is  usually  spread  apon  the  sur- 
Mice  of  the  field,  so  as  to  be  covered  or  iaterBiixed  in 
the  furrow.  The  mingling  and  subdivision  of  it,  is  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  the  harrow. 

Whether  it  would  not  be  advaatagaooa  oooasionaUy, 


to  itir  the  land  to  the  full  depth  of  the  sofl,  is  a  pomt 
on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion ;  most  of  the 
cultivators  inclining  to  the  use  of  shallow  pk)wing  oo\y. 
There  are  some  facts  tending  to  show,  that  occasional 
deep  stirring  of  the  soU  does  no  harm  to  the  onioir 
crop,  bat  on  the  contrary  is  decidedly  beneficial.  As  for 
instance,  onions  do  better  where  carrots  have  grown 
the  year  preceding,  than  after  any  other  crop.  The 
carrot  necessarily  starts  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches.  Possibly  there  may  some  other  influ- 
ence  upon  the  soil  from  the  plant  itself.  Our  belief  is,^ 
that  the  thorough  and  deep  stirring  of  it,  is  the  princi' 
pal  preparatory  benefit. 

2.  The  manure  best  adapted  to  promote  the  growth. 
Any  strong  manure,  well  rotted  and  finely  subdivided 
will  answer.  But  the  gener^  impression  seems  to  be, 
that  manure  from  stables,  where  the  horses  are  freely 
fed  with  grain,  is  the  best ;  and  that  it  should  be  at 
least  one  year  old,  because  it  will  not  be  sufficiently 
rotten  in  a  less  time.  All  agree  that  the  dressing  for 
the  land  should  be  kept  near  the  surface,  well  mixed, 
and  as  fine  as  possible.  Though  we  have  seen  the  pre* 
sent  year  a  very  superior  growth  of  onions,  where  greeo 
manure  from  the  barn-yard  was  applied  in  the  spring  ^ 
but  particular  pains  were  taken  to  subdivide  and  inter- 
mingle it  with  the  soil ;  and  to  bush-harrow  the  laad 
so  thoroughly,  that  very  little  manure  was  exposed  up- 
on  the  surface, 

JItutcle-bed  is  frequently  used  upon  onion  land.  A 
pertton  of  this  is  deemed  by  some  almost  indispensable. 
We  have  known  the  continued  use  for  half  a  dozen 
years  in  succession,  even  without  other  manures,  wttb 
a  continuation  of  fair  crops ;  but  the  general  impression 
is,  that  it  will  not  do  to  repeat  the  application  of  mus- 
cle-bed many  years  in  succession.  The  effect  being  to 
harden  the  land,  and  make  too  much  of  a  crust  aboat 
the  surface.  Without  question  the  effect  of  the  muscle- 
bad  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  onion,  giving^ 
those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  where  it  is  loand, 
a  special  advantage  over  those  who  are  remote  from  it* 
JUachid  OMhii  are  also  a  valuable  manure  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  onion ;  more  so  when  UaeKed  than  be» 
fore.  All  kinds  of  ashes  are  advantageously  applied 
on  onion  land. 

Compoit  manure  made  of  meadow  mud  and  dropping^ 
from  the  cattle,  we  have  known  advantageously  ap- 
plied on  onion  fields ;  but  we  have  many  doubts  as  to 
this  being  the  best  application  of  this  kind  of  manure. 
A  more  lively  and  quickly  operating  manure  is  better 
for  the  onion ;  one  that  will  give  them  an  early  start, 
and  advance  them  as  fast  as  possible,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  season.    The  utmost  vigilance  and  activity  ia 
used  by  our  cultivators  in  getting  their  land  ready,  at 
hfk  eaily  period  of  the  season,  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed.    It  is  the  first  field  labor  of  the  spring.    The  use 
of  compost  manure  will  depend  much  upon  the  const^- 
uents  of  the  soil  with  which  it  is  mixed.    If  the  soil  be 
a  sandy  loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  the  compost  will 
do  tolerably  well ;  but  if  it  be  a  black  soil»  with  a 
clayey  subsiDil,  such  as  are  most  of  the  lands  where 
onions  are  raised  in  this  vicinity,  stable  manure,  or 
muscle-bed,  or  leached  ashes,  or.  a  mixture  of  these, 
will  be  a  better  ^plication.    The  quantity  ordinarDy 
applied  annually  is  from  four  to  five  oords  to  the  acre. 
Whatever  is  applied  should  be  generously  applied.    It 
will  be  vain  to  expect  full  crops  of  onions,  without 
full  manuring.    When  the  manure  is  collected,  it. ia 
benefitted  much  by  a  free  application  of  c/^cv  gnan 
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IB  ir«  praparalioa.  Ttw  ooltivator  of  the  oai«o  mwt 
vork  «ru-|j  and  late,  •nil  in  good  earaest.  Nothug 
t^DTt  of  forciUe  knd  perseyeriiig  labor  will  answer. 
Vo  man  who  'a  afraid  of  tailing  kit  kandt  or  tkt  kntti 
•f  kit  (r«BMr*  wilt  do  to  engage  in  thii  busineM. 
Close  work  at  the  proper  time,  I*  tlie  «nlj  rare  guar- 
antee of  a  gowl  crop. 

3.  Tlie  raising  aod  planUng  oT  the  seed. 
In  ralatioa  to  the  onion,  m  well  u  all  other  tcmU- 
Ues,  noch  care  ia  neceuary  in  the  telection  or  the 
plauti  for  aeeil,  and  the  onltivuiMi  of  the  teed.  Bythe 
•pptioatioo  of  thi*  oare,  the  oharaoter  of  tbe  arliele 
raited  may  be  modiSed  almott  M  pleaiore.  Until 
within  a  taw  jeara  die  Jtat  onion,  hollow  aboat  the 
BtecB,  has  beea  preferred.  The  thinner  the  haadtoiner. 
But  it  ia  now  aDderttood,  that  tbe  reandf  thick,  flump 
«iwn,  is  proferable  in  man;  retpects.  It  it  thought  to 
yield  betlcsr,  and  weigh  beaiier.  It  is  found  to  have  a 
decidtd  preCtrenca  in  the  market,  ooounanding  ten  ptr 
cnl.  more  ia  price.  By  telecting  tbote  of  most  dsBi- 
rable  Cons,  which  ripen  the  earliest,  and  oarefuU;  tet- 
ting  tltCB  for  seed,  where  they  will  not  be  ax|>osed  to 
the  impregnation  of  the  hater  sorts,  the  quality  baa 
bemmatetiallj  changed  and  ioiptoved.  Tbete  pecnliar- 
4tie«  in  the  oaion  were  first  noticed  in  this  vicinity  by 
Mr.  Daaiel  Buxton.  He  was  careful  to  select  ia  the  field 
befece  the  crop  was  gathered,  such  ooions  as  he  pre- 
frrred,  and  t*  preterre  ibem  for  seed. 

By  ID  doing,  the  seed  which  he  raised  soon  aoqnired 
»  ctanaetei  Riperior  to  any  Mhei.  Many  of  those  who 
had  baeo  aoenstotned  to  raise  their  own  teed  in  the  or- 
Anary  way,  lud  it  aside,  and  parohased  seed  raised  by 
Mr.  BoilM,  and  found  their  aoconnt  in  to  doing. 
Then  are  three  Tarieties  af  tbe  onion  raised  iR  this 


species,  aad  more 
«a)ii'Tated  than  all  gthert.  Tbe  Rtd  is  preferred  by 
•DBe — sells  better  in  some  foreign  markets,  but  does 
Bot  yield  ao  Bbaadaiilly.  The  Whitt  onion  yields 
well  as  either  of  the  others,  is  milder  and  preferable 
fer  imMediats  oae;  it  will  not  keep  as  well,  and  is  not 
fit  lor  exportation;  whioli  h  the  priaoipal  use  made  ol 

The  comaaoa  driD  machine  is  tsed  for  the  diitriba- 
tion  of  (be  sood.  Tfait  admits  of  regidation,  ao  as  tc 
scatter  ii  more  or  less  chiokj  and  in  thi*  there  is  room 
far  tbe  applioaticD  of  sooad  judgment.  The  usual 
^aaacity  ■a«ni  b  about  three  poand*  to  ao  sore.  At 
«  general  ral«,  we  sheuM  say,  one  poasd  of  good  seed 
wasihe  proper  quantity  for  aqoarterof  an  sore  of  land 
«f  gMd  qoalitj  wall  prepared.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
the  seed  plaited  >•  thick  as  th^  will  grow  fairly,  both 
<o  teoore  %  full  crop,  and  prev«nt  the  oaion  growing 
tooterge.  Onions  Iron  oae  to  two  innfae*  in  diameter 
heioj;  prolW*«d  to  tbeae  of  a  largn  siae.  The  skilful 
eoliiiMor  osrefnlly  looks  after  all  these  inoideDts  re- 
latiag  to  hia  orop. 

4.  The  care  oeeotiary  to  be  implied  while  gnnrifff. 

kfoch  of  the  succew  of  the  crop  depends  on  this 
«are.  At  first  tbe  plant  is  extremely  teiider,  and  re- 
quirea  to  be  handled  with  nuchcautioD.  Any  deraage- 
nent  of  the  fibres  or  roots  of  the  yoang  plant,  ut  at- 
tended with  prejudicist  oooteqnencet.  Much  attention 
la  neeeaiJi  r  to  prevent  weeds  gaining  the  asoesduicy; 
and  ia  eradicatieg  the  weeds.  Want  of  due  care  in 
tiiis  is  often  the  catise  of  failure  of  a  crop.  We  have 
known  the  present  season,  a  highly  promising  crop  to 
be  injared  twenty  ptr  cinl.  at  least,  by  permittinif  the 
weeds  to  remain  oaaotlced  am  teetk  loo  long.  This  is 
especi^y  true  when  there  hat  been  a  want  of  doe  oare 
ia  preventing  the  scattering  of  the  teeds  of  the  weeds 
so  the  land  in  the  years  preceding.  Care  should  be 
taken,  bolli  that  no  weeds  shall  ripen  their  seed  upon 
the  land,  aad  Uiat  no  weed  seed  shall  be  found  ia  the 


t6.  In  thiBreapeotiWsrmstaUeBiaMire,  uvaolo- 
bed,  aad  asbes.  have  a  decided  soperiority  over  all 
other  manures.     Pwhaps  then  m  no  plant  more  KaUA 

be  injured  by  weeds  than  At  onion.     TUt  flbres  it 

Mia  out  are  very  nameroQS,  minute  and  tender;  any 
fractnre  of  any  irf  these  neoeMarily  impairs  the  perfte> 
tion  of  the  plant.  When  the  land  it  in~tbepraper  eoB-' 
dition,  two  oarefU  weedingt  are  aH  that  may  b«  neoes- 
saiy.  The  rest  of  the  stirring  of  the  gron^  that  mM 
be  required  to  promote  the  growth,  oan  be  done  with 
the  Onion  iibe,  (fig.  22,)  an  inttnunent  specially  oo»- 
struoted  ftir  the  purpose,  moving  cm  wheels,  and  adapt- 
ed to  tbe'widch  of  the  rows.  It  is  oolcntated  to  pM» 
between  the  rows  of  onioot — being  either  drawn  or 
poshed.  Th*  wheels  oever  a  tpaoe  of  about  one  (odt 
in  width;  and  the  leng;U)  of  the  entting  blade  it  also 
ali3ui  a  foot.  Tbe  length  of  the  handle  is  about  five 
and  k  half  feet.  Tbe  Dtnal  dittanoe  between  the  rows 
is  iburteen  inohea,  and  as  the  hoe  takes  a  breadth  of 
twelve  uMifaes,  it  cots  over  all  the  ground,  excepting 
a  strip  of  two  inohea  along  each  row.  The  oost  of 
the  boe  varies  from  $1.26  to  SlJtO.  It  was  invented 
by  Mx,  Joseph  BusLby,  of  Danvers^  an  intelligent  and 
Boorasafid  a<iltiv«tor  of  garden  vegetables,  about  26 
years  sinoe;  and  was  used  by  himself  and  neighborft 
only  for  about  ten  years.  It  has  now  come  into  gene- 
ral use,  and.taves  mach  oC  back-acKlng  laior.  The 
distance  between  Ibe  rowt  can  be  varied  according  to 
tbe  quality  and  condition  of  the  s<hI.  Keeping  the 
l^oand  well  stirred,  loose,  and  free  of  weeds,  greatly 
facilitates  the  bottoming  of  the  onion.  There  ia  no 
plant  that  will  better  reward  diligent  care  in  the  culti- 
vation. Tbe  entire  diflerence  betweeti  a  boontifill  erop 
and  no  crop  at  all,  often  depends  oa  this.  The  oM 
maxim,  "a  stitoh  m  time  saves  nine,"  applies  with 
great  foroe  in  raising  onions. 

6.  The  Mights  and  injnriet  to  whlofa  the  orop  m»f 
ha  sulyeol. 

8o  far  as  we  have  obeerved,  this  orop  is  a«  oertaia 
as  any  other  that  is  enllivated.  We  know  that  onions 
will  not  grow  without  a  reasonable  proportion  of  heaf 
and  tnoietiHv;  but  we  have  rarely,  If  ever  known,  ah 
entire  failaTe  of  tbe  crop,  where  due  diligenoa  has 
been  used.  There  are  oeoationally  bli^ts,  »e  eausea 
of  which  we  have  not  learned.  The  more  pnlII^neIit 
will  be  noticed. 

Sometimes  we  have  seen  tbe  plant  oovered  vrith  h 
small  ioaeet  or  lontt,  that  |t>ves  the  tep  a  white  or 
light  colored  aspeet,  and  steps  and  stints  the  growth. 
These  make  their  appearance  aboitt  the  time  the  bo& 
toming  oommenoea.  We  have  heard  their  appearance 
charged  to  the  nee  of  mntcle-bed>  but  whether  ther 
are  limited  to  land  on  which  muscle. bed  has  been  used, 
we  cannot  say.  We  think  not.  We  think  they  are 
natural  astoeiatps  of  the  plant.  The  effect  of  them  it 
to  diminish  (he  qaaniily,  tint  not  materially  injure  tbs 
fvaiUy  of  the  vegetable. 

The  orop  is  wnnetTntes  injured  by  a  ilti«  morJit  that 
gathers  on  the  tops,  occasioned  by  foi^s,  or  nn  exceti 
of  moisture  from  frequent  and  lon<;  conlinited   rains. 

There  it  a  worm  or  naggot,  occasionally  fonnJ  upoa 
tbe  onion  plant,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  oatu- 
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ing  it  to  twmyellow  and  die.  This  insect  will  be  found 
in  the  bnlb,  originating  from  eggs  laid  upon  the  leases, 
bjT  a  small  ash  colored  fly,  the  scientific  name  of  which 
is  said  to  be  ^nthowyia  ceparwn,  (See  Transactions  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  1843,  page  135.)  It 
oomes  to  maturity  in  less  than  a  month ',  so  that  there 
may  be  several  generations  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
Their  appearance  in  this  vicinity  is  rare.  Pulverized 
charcoal  and  fire  have  been  found  the  most  effectual 
remedies,  against  the  ravages  of  this  class  of  depre- 
dators. 

The  most  annoying  enemy  of  the  onion  is  the  cut  toorm 
or  grub  toorm.  It  probably  is  the  same  described  by  Dr. 
Harrisi  in  his  report  on  the  Insects  of  Mass.  injurious  to 
vegetation,  p.  324,  there  called  "  jSgrotii  devastator," 
And  in  the  let  vol.  of  Silliman's  Journal  of  Beienoe, 
**Fhal€tn(fnoctua  tUvaetatar  ^^  though, Dr.  Harris  does 
not  mention  the  onion  as  among  the  plants  upon  which 
it  feeds;  probably  considering  it  like  tobacco f  as  too 
noitomt  to  be  used  by  any  decently  civilized  being. 
They  are  said  ^'  to  ^eek  their  food  in  the  night,  or  in 
cloudy  weather,  and  retire  before  sunrise  into  the 
ground,  or  beneath  stones,  or  any  substance  which  can 
aheltor  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  here  they  re- 
main coiled  up  during  the  day,  except  while  devouring 
their  food,  which  they  drag  into  their  places  of  con- 
cealment." The 'remedy  for  these  worms,  suggested 
by  our  coltivators,  corresponds  nearly  with  that  pro^ 
]K>sed  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Berkshire,  **  to  catck  them  and 
jnUl  thiir  teeth  out,"  This  being  effectually  done  to 
all,  their  operations  will  be  of  a  limited  character. 
When  this  is  omitted,  we  have  sometimes  known  whole 
fields  almost  entirely  cut  down  by  these  rapacious  de- 
Tourers.  They  sweep  clean  where  they  go,  not  suffer- 
ing even  the  weeds  or  any  other  herbage  to  flourish. 
They  are  more  frequently  found  on  old  ground  than  on 
new ;  and  particularly  where  the  ground  has  been  cov- 
ered during  the  winter  with  ehichSiDeed  or  other  vegeta* 
hie  tubetancef  on  which  the  eggs  from  which  they  ori- 
ginate may  have  been  deposited.  Hence  a  benefit  of 
clearing  the  ground  of  all  vegetable  matter  or  other 
obstructions  in  the  autumn,  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 
This  clearing  also  facilitates  the  early  planting  in  the 
spring.  Autumnal  plowing,  as  it  exposes  the  soil  more 
fully  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  disarranges  all 
abodes  for  the  winter  made  by  insects,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  their  number. 

6.  The  time  and  manner  of  harvesting. 
When  the  tops  begin  to  wither  and  fall,  then  it'  is 
usual  to  start  the  onions  from  their  bed,  and  throw  them 
together  in  rows — say  eight  or  ten  growing  rows  into 
one.  After  they  have  lain  thus  about  one  week,  they 
are  stirred  and  turned  with  a  rake,  and  in  about  one 
week  more,  when  the  groimd  is  dry,  and  the  weather 
fair,  they  are  gathered  up  by  cart  loads,  and  taken  to 
the  barn.  Here  they  are  sorted  and  cleared  of  refuse 
leaves,  and  then  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  bunched 
or  barreled. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
of  v)eedingy  gathering  and  sorting  the  onion,  can  be 
performed  by  children  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Boys  of  this  age,  when  properly  instructed,  will  do 
about  as  much  as  men.  They  are  more  nimble,  and 
can  come  at  the  work  with  greater  facility.  The  sort- 
ing of  the  onion  is  frequently  done  by  girls  as  well  as 
boys.  From  three  to  five  dollars  a  week,  at  one  cent 
a  basket,  are  usually  earned  by  them  during  the  period 
of  harvesting— which  includes  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.  After  the  crop  is  taken  off,  if  the 
surface  is  sloping,  it  is  useful  to  plow  furrows  about 
one  rod  apart,  to  keep  the  surlace  from  washing. 
Unless  this  is  done,  all  the  herbage  being  gone,  much 
of  the  soil  will  be  likely  to  be  misplaced,  by  the  melt- 
ing of  snows  and  running  of  water  in  the  spring. 


The  inquiry  arises,  whether  the  growth  of  the  onioa 
is  limited  to  soils  of  particular  character,  or  whether 
it  can  be  cultivated  upon  any  good  soil,  with  proper 
attention.  We  know  that  there  is  a  popular  impres- 
sion, that  there  are  but  few  places  in  which  the  onion  can 
be  cultivated  advantageously.  So  far  as  our  own  obser- 
vation has  extended,  this  impression  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fiore  erroneous.  Like  every  other  plant,  the  oni'on  grows 
best  on  very  good  soils,  in  very  good  condition.  But 
we  have  known  very  fair  crops,  on  plain,  light  land, 
after  the  same  was  well  saturated  with  manure,  mus- 
cU'bed  or  ashes.  A  good  substratum  must  be  laid  be- 
fore a  good  crop  can  be  expected ;  and  this  being  done, 
a  crop  may  be  expected  on  almost  any  soil,  that  will 
support  other  vegetables. 

If  we  were  asked,  what  course  is  best  to  be  pursued 
with  land,  on  which  onions  have  never  been  raised,  to 
bring  it  into  a  condition  for  a  successful  cultivation  of 
the  crop,  we  should  say — begin  by  plowing  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  nutritive  soil,  and  during  the  first  and  se- 
cond years,  thoroughly  spbdue  and  mellow  the  soil  by 
the  cultivation  of  crops  of  corn  and  carrots,  with  libo- 
ral  dressings  of  manure;  then  thoroughly  incorporate 
with  the  soil  a  dressing  of  strong  manure  and  muscle- 
bed,  just  covering  this  dressing;  then  harrow  the  sur- 
face thoronghly,  and  clear  it  of  all  roots,  weeds,  or 
othe  obstructions ;  then  apply  a  coating  of  4ively,  well 
rotted  maikire  to  the  surface,  and  bush  harrow  it ;  and 
then  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  which 
is  to  be  inserted  as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the  spring 
will  admit  of  its  being  done. 

We  are  aware  that  we  make  the  raising  of  the  onion 
dependant  upon  severe  labor  and  yigilant  attention. 
We  know  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  done  without 
these.  But  it  is  not  labor  lost.  No  cultivation,  within 
our  observation,  better  repays  for  the  labor  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  We  have  known,  the  present  season, 
acres  that  have  yielded  their  owners  a  net  income  of 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  we  know  that  a 
man  with  two  boys  can  well  attend  to  half  a  dozen 
acres  of  such  cultivation.  Surely,  when  as  at  present, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  the  article,  and  a 
ready  cash  market,  those  who  have  acres  and  are  will- 
ing to  labor,  need  not  be  in  want  of  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  their  labor. 

As  samples  of  the  present  years  produce  in  the  town 
of  Danvers,  we  state  the  following  that  have  come 
under  our  notice : 


Names.  Aeret. 

John  Peaslee,  3 
Daniel  Osbora  k,  Son,         ^  1-5 

James  P.  King,  1 1-3 

Aaron  C.  Proctor,  1 1-4 

E.  k  D.  Buxton,  6  1-3 

Henry  Buahby,  4 

Joseph  Budiby,  3 


Prodoce. 

1,960  bnaheU. 

870  « 

600  *' 

600  ** 

8,750  " 

«,000  •« 


1,600       « 

Yielding  an  average  of  more  than  500  bushels  to  the 
acre. 


Potato  Rot. — Though  not  always  successful,  the 
practice  of  very  early  planting  appears  to  gain  favor. 
The  Morris  Jerseyman  says  that  a  farmer  planted  his 
potatoes  earlier  than  usual  this  season,  which  were 
dog  and  put  into  his  cellar  before  the  rains  came  on ; 
and  that  they  still  remain  perfectly  sound.  In  Missis- 
sippi, the  best  result  has  been  obtained  by  starting  po- 
tatoes in  hotbeds,  and  transplanting  slips  from  them 
when  three  or  four  inches  long — ^the  original  contin- 
uing to  send  forth  fresh  slips  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  raised  potatoes  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  by 
placing  the  seed  in  winter  in  a  warm  place,  so  as  to 
sprout  them  tvro  inches  by  the  very  earliest  day  that 
the  ground  could  be  plowed  to  receive  them. 

Mapljb  Suoab  in  YkaMONT. — ^The  quantity  of  maple 
sugar  made  in  Vermont  in  1840,  was  4,647,000  lbs. 
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nmSKAMMB  ON  BREEDIIf  G   HORSES— If  o.  III. 


Edttoks  of  thk  Cttltivatob — ^In  my  first  article 
I  noticed  four  kinds  of  horses^  viz:  carriage  horses^-^ 
saddle  horses — trotting  horses  and  draught  horses.  I 
oonelufded  my  last  article  with  a  few  observations  on 
trotting  horses.  Before  proceeding  to  remark  on 
draaght  horses,  t  would  introduce  another,  perhaps  a 
distinet  stock  of  horses — one  at  least  that  does  not  come 
onder  ^ther  of  the  heads  above  named — I  refer  to  such 
as  are  generally  used  to  promiscuous  service,  and  pri- 
sed chiefly  for  their  performance  on  the  road-»^alled  in 
this  country  I  believe,  "  horses  of  all  work,"  in  England, 
**  hackneys." 

Yonatt  represents  the  hackney  as  a  horse  that  should 
not  exceed  fifteen  hands  and  an  inch  in  height — thinks 
he  would  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  more  pleasant  for  ge- 
neral DsCfbelow  that  standard.  The  bones  below  the  knee, 
he  says,  should  be  deep  and  flat,  and  the  tendon  not  tied 
in — the  pastern  should  be  short,  and  although  oblique  or 
danting,  yet  far  less  so  than  that  of  the  race  horse.  Their 
feet  should  be  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of 
the  animal,  neither  too  hollow  or  too  flat — the  fore  legs 
should  be  perfectly  straight ;  the  back  should  be  straight 
aQd8hort~-the  forehand  high — ^the  barrel  round  and  the 
chest  deep. 

I  think  we  have  no  horses  in  our  country  that  an- 
swer tins  description  better  than  the  Morgans.    About 
the  origin  of  these,  there  is  much  disagreement.     Their 
most  ardent  admirers  seem  much  concerned  to  prove 
that  they  spmog  from  a  lucky  cross  of  an  English  tho- 
looghtved  and  a  Yankee  mare.     But  the  more  preva- 
JeaC  opinion  is,  that  they  have  from  the  first,  been  strong* 
]y  imfiregiiated  with  French  or  Norman  blood.     And  I 
am  free  to  say  that  after  careful  examination  of  several 
epeoimensof  the  breed,  and  after  reading  all,  or  nearly 
iJl  that  has  been  claimed  by  their  owners  and  admirers, 
I  have  adopted  the  more  prevalent  opinion.     It  is  pos 
aible  indeed,  that  the  strain  of  Norman  blood  was  ori- 
ginally derived,  throoffh  their  dam,  from  the  desoend- 
ants  of  Norfolk  or  SuflSlk  horses,  imported  at  an  early 
day  by  the  New  England  Colonists;  though  it  is  much 
easier  to   believe  that  it  came  from  Canaidian  mares. 
But  from  whatever  somree  it  may  have  been  derived, 
that  they  have  it  and  had  it,  I  fully  believe. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  that  my  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  horses  has  been  strongly  biassed  by  th6 
present  appearance  of  their  descendants ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible the  mixtmre  of  French  blood  has  been  wholly  ac- 
quired by  the  latw  generations,  and  is  the  result  of  neg- 
ligeooe  in  breeding.  However,  I  consider  this  of  mi- 
nor trnportaace;  I  do  not  think  the,  less  of  the  horses 
heeanse  I  believe  they  originated  in  the  cross  with  the 
Monnsnn  nor  do  I  think  their  friends  need  disclaim  it 
so  strenuously  ;  especially  as  it  is  generally  conceded, 
that  they  are  a  distinct  and  a  valuable  stock  of  horses. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  possess  great  energy  and 
eoorage— great  strength  and  endurance — ^great  ambi- 
lioa  and  great  docility ;  that  they  mature  early  and  are 
easily  kept ;  that  they  are  pleasant  drivers  and  always 
read^  for  biisiness,  and  what  is  more  important,  they  sell 
readily  at  high  prices-'-still  leannot  bestow  upon  them 
the  nnqnalified  praise  they  have  so  often  received. 
They  are  not  the  style  of  horses  I  most  admire,  or  that 
I  woold  take  the  most  pride  in  breeding.  Driven  in 
spans  to  light  wagons,  they  certainly  are  dapper  little 
animals,  and  in  that  capacity  all  that  could  be  desired- 
bat  in  other  departments  of  service,  I  think  they  have 
many  superiors.  If  for  instance  I  wanted  an  elegant 
carriage  or  tingle  horse  for  light  and  rapid  driving  as 


well  as  for  family  use,  and  occasional  labor  on  my  farm, 
I  would  greatly  prefer  one  of  the  early  descendants  of 
Duroc  or  Messenger,  of  Mambrino  or  Bellfounder,  not 
that  they  are  more  hardy  or  stronger  or  even  fleeter, 
perhaps,  but  because  they  had  a  nobler  appearance, 
greater  symmetry  of  form,  a  more  graceful,  as  well  as 
a  more  majestic  carriage,  more  of  those  commanding  fea- 
tures, usually  ascribed  to  the  noblest  specimens  of  their 
race.  This  of  course  is  a  mere  matter  of  individual 
taste,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  as  the  reader  may  in- 
cline. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Morgan  horse  has  been 
much  admired  for  his  style  of  action.  Indeed  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  points,  in  which  it  is  claimed  by  his 
friends  that  he  excels  all  others,  and  perhaps  my  ex- 
ception to  this  opinion  will  be  received  with  great  sur- 
prise. But  I  really  think  I  have  never  seen  a  Morgan  horse 
that  I  cdnsidered  either  a  graceful  or  a  stately  mover; 
I  have  seen  many  that  were  full  of  show  and  action, 
pompous  little  creatures,  almost  bursting  with  zeal  and 
animation,  but  with  such  broad  breasts  and  bantam  fig- 
ures, as  to  give  their  gait  too  much  the  appearance  of 
a  strut  or  waddle,  reminding  me  somewhat  of  the  little 
coxcomb,  who,  as  he  parades  the  street,  swings  his 
arms  and  stretches  back  his  head,  and  impudently 
looks  every  person  in  the  face,  as  if  to  say — **  You  must 
not  presume  to  think  me  small  !*' 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  great  endu- 
rance of  the  Morgan  horse,  upon  the  road ;  the  facility 
vrith  which  he  performs  long  journeys,  &c.,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  his  motion  is  graceful  and  easy,  for  it 
iis  seldom  indeed  that  a  horse  with  labored  action,  is 
eapable  of  making  long  and  rapid  journeys;  very 
true ;  but  I  think  the  endurance  of  the  Morgan  horse 
(sometimes  overrated  I  suspect)  is  attributable  more  to 
his  great  vital  energy  and  muscular  development,  than 
to  his  easy  paces. 

Again,  symmetry  of  form  is  claimed  as  a  prominent 
excellency  of  the  Morgan  horses,  but  I  must  except 
to  this  opinion  also.  I  tlunk  their  legs  are  too  short 
for  their  length  of  neck  and  bulk  of  body.  They  are 
generally  too  wide  forward  and  too  close  behind,  so  that 
many  of  them  paddU  with  their  fore  feet,  and  at  the 
same  time  unless  carefully  shod,  interfere  with  their  hind 
ones.  Some  of  them  also  incline  too  much  to  hollow  back. 
But  I  need  not  say  more,  unless  it  be  to  repeat  the  re- 
mark'that  the  most  of  these  objections  are  too  exclusive- 
ly matters  of  taste  to  bear  much  disputation.  It  may 
be  proper  also  to  add,  that  in  my  opinion  of  the  Mor- 
gan horse,  I  do  not  think  I  am  sustained  by  the  public 
at  large,  aud  that  there  are  many  men,  better  judges  of 
horses  than  I,  who  would  much  prefer  a  genuine,  well  se- 
lected Morgan  horse  to  any  other  that  could  be  procured. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  Morgan  horses,  I  would  stren- 
uously advise  an  immediate  return  to  thorough-bred' 
families,  from  whioh  it  is  claimed  they  originated. 
They  have  been  bred  too  long  on  common  stock.  I 
am  confident  that  much  of  their  original  superiority 
may  be  reclaimed  by  a  judicious  crossing  with  higher 
bred  animals,  and  to  effect  their  improvement  I  would 
much  prefer  to  breed  from  Morgan  mares  to  thorough 
bred  stallions,  than  from  Morgan  stallions  to  thorough 
bred  mares ;  because  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
whenever  it  is  sought  to  mix  a  strain  of  Norman  blood 
in  that  of  the  Arabian  or  English  race  horse,  it  should 
be  through  the  dam  rather  than  the  sire.  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  instances  where  valuable  stock  has 
been  produced  by  Morgan  horses  and  highly  bredmares, 
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J»at  there  have  been  manj  sucoessfal  crosses  of  Norman 
or  Canadian  mares  to  thorough-bred  stallions. 

In  breeding  from  Morgan  stallions,  I  believe  it 
is  generally  admitted,  that  mares  with  a  cross  of 
Canadian  blood  shoaki  be  avoided,  at  least  this  is  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Thurston,  the  former  owner  of  the 
plaok  Hawk  Morgan,  he  haying  ob^enred  that  oolts 
got  by  Black  Hawk  on  mares  tinctured  with  Canadian 
Uood,*are  generally  inferioijto  those  got  on  other  mares. 
A  clear  indication  that  the  stock  has  gone  far  enough 
in  that  direction. 

It  may  be  objected  to  my  articles,  that  I  haying  been 
striving  to  turn  everything  back  to  thorough-bred*  fam- 
ilies,— ^whereas  it  has  been  advised  by  better  authority, 
that  "the  best  course  for  improving  our  horses''  is  to 
direct  our  eflbrts  more  exclusively  to  the  various  fami- 
lies of  grade  and  native  stock  that  have  been  long  ap- 
proved in  our  country,  and  breed  each  kind  within  itself, 
until  its  peculiar  oharacteristics  are  fully  and  perma- 
nently developed,  with  a  view  I  suppose  of  gratifying 
our  national  vanity,  by  establishing  breeds  of  our  own, 
such  as  we  can  claim  to  be  distinctively  American,  or 
forsooth  R€publican.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  a 
course  would  not  be  recommended  for  breeding  sheep 
or  cattle — it  would  not  be  politic,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  many  very  wealthy,  influential  and  philanthropic 
pnen  in  our  country,  enghged  in  breeding  English  stock. 
Neither  would  it  be  popular  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  well 
settled  than  in  all  attempts  to  improve[sheep  or  cattle, 
none  but  thoraugh'bred  malet  should  be  employed.  Be- 
sides it  is  well  known  that  it  cost  Bakewell  the  labor 
of  a  lifetime  and  a  large  fortune  to  establish  a  single 
breed  of  sheep — and  the  .  Messrs.  Colling  much  tne 
fame,  simply  to  improve  a  breed  of  cattle.  But  if  such 
a  course  is  not  advisable  in  breeding  cattle,  of  which 
we  have  native  breeds,  thought  by  many  to  be  supe- 
rior in  some  respects,  to  the  English — ^why  should 
it  be  adopted  in  breeding  horses  of  which  we  have 
no  native  families  worth  perpetuating.  Most  of 
the  horses,  we  have  ever  had  that  were  of  any  value, 
were  derived  from  foreign  sources,  and  most  of  those 
that  remain  are  but  degenerate  descendants  of  import- 
ed thorough-breds.  To  breed  these  within  themselves 
therefore,  with  a  view  **  to  insure  uniformity  of  charac- 
ter," would  be  only  to  breed  them  farther  down  in  their 
course  of  degeneration,  and  instead  of  insuring  "unifor- 
mity of  character,"  would  be  only  insuring  uniformity 
of  defects  and  making  tbem»  in  the  end,  utterly  worth- 
less. It  is  impossible  to  breed  them  as,  or  towards 
Iheir  former  standard,  without  going  back  to  the  place 
where  they  began  to  degenerate*-K>r  in  other  words, 
Without  returning  to  the  thorough-bred  families  from 
yrhich  they  sprung. 

I  have  also  through  the  entire  pourse  of  these  arti- 
cles, advocated  the  breeding  of  horses  separately,  with 
reference  to  different  departments  of  service.  I  have 
done  so,  because  I  think  every  breeder  should  have  a 
definite  object  in  view.  If  he  breeds  for  a  combina- 
tbn  of  characteristics,  he  will  in  all  probability  become 
jQonfused,  and  get  only  an  unworthy  mongrel. 

If  we  aim  to  breed  elegant  carriage  and  saddle  and 
trotting  horses,  we  will,  no  doubt,  produce  a  sufficient 
number  of  hackneys  or  "horses  of  all  work,"  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  But  if  we  aim  only  at  producing  hack- 
neys or  "  horses  of  all  work,"  there  is  danger  that  the 
result  of  our  labors  will  be  but  a  Multiplication  of  in- 
difierent  or  worthless  animals,  already  too  nnmerons  in 
our  country. 

I  had  intended  to  make  some  remai4»  on  draught 
luNTses,  but  this  article  has  become  so  long,  that  I  am 
sore  your  readers  will  gladly  excuse  me. 

Syraeutg,  Feb.  1848.       JoHw  BAnnnn  BirnyxT. 

•  By  iboronghbredi  we  nnerally  mean,  the  Eu«IUh  laee  hone, 
dM  Barbi  ihe  Anhisa,  and  their  lineal  tooandMit 


IHsemes  of  Aaimato,  &c. 


Scours  ia  8wIb«« 


It  is  fireqoently  remarked  that  it  is  nselosfl  to  at- 
tempt to  cure  sick  hogs,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  thin 
opinion  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  no  doubt, 
that  want  of  e0brt  which  results  in  tite  loss  of  so  many 
of  these  valuable  domestic  aaimab.  In  Jone  last,  I 
observed  that  one  of  my  hogs  manifested  an  indispbai- 
tion  to  eat.  I  paid  not  much  attention  to  him  for  a  few 
days,  when  again  noticing  him,  I  saw  that  he  had  failed 
in  flesh  considerably.  He  was  then  put  in  a  pen  bj 
himself,  and  I  soon  found  that  he  had  the  scoara  verj 
badly.  His  appetite  decreased  to  such  a  degree,  thai 
a  gill  of  ^orn  was  more  than  he  would  eat  in  a  day, 
while  theVomplaint  continued  to  increase.  I  tried  dif* 
ferent  remedies  without  eflect.  when,  as  a  last  resort, 
I  had  recourse  to  the  Cultivator  for  informatioo. 
Among  various  cures  for  this  complaint  in  coZvss,  (I 
saw  none  for  swine)  I  noticed  that  enUomel  had  been 
given  with  good  eflect.  I  procured  about  30  grains, 
which  quantity  was  given  in  two  doses  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  He  soon  manifested  favorable  symptoms,  wad 
showed  a  disposition  for  food.  He  was  fed  with  sweet 
milk,  boiled  and  thickened  with  flour,  until  cured.  I 
would  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  think  the  information  I 
got  from  the  Cultivator,  in  this  one  case,  saved  me  more 
than  its  cost  for  a  dozen  years  at  least  -,  and  as  a  testi* 
mony  of  the  regard  I  have  for  yoor  paper,  I  send  yoQ 
the  price  of  eighteen  copies  for  the  present  year — most 
of  which  are  for  new  subscribers.  A.  D.  PHncsloii, 
N.  J.,  /an.  12,  1848. 

<<  Tail  Sickness,'' 

The  tails  of  cattle  sometimes  iaoraase  k  length  C» 
an  inordinate  degree.  There  ia  a  popular  beli^  that 
this  elongation  (2  the  tail  injuriou^y  aflbats  the  ani- 
mal's health.  Yodatt,  Biek,  and  some  other  veterina- 
rians,  ridioide  the  idea  of  any  disease  being  bronght  osi 
by  this  oanse.  They  admit,  however,  that  letting  blood 
by  cutting  00*  the  tail,  may  ia  some  oases  aflbrd  relief 
to  aniokals  suffering  from  diseases  brought  on  in  variooa 
ways;  hut  th^  hold  that  the  same  benefit  wooU  foUov 
from  taking  the  same  quantity  of  Mood  from  any  other 
part.  We  presume  that  the  ampatation  of  an  ineh  of 
the  tail,  has  but  little  efieot  in  any  way,  excepting  that 
suggested  by  the  writers  referred  to.  Formerly  it  waa 
the  belief  that  the  p^y  in  oattle  was  oansed  by  ^'  tail 
sioknese,"  and  superstitious  people  in  some  instaneea 
reaorted  to  a  charm  to  eflfeot  a  core.  A  piece  of  toif 
on  which  the  animal  had  trodden  was  hang  on  a  stake, 
aooompanied  by  inoaatations,  aad  a  "  himck  oat''  waa 
made  to  pass  three  times  aroood  the  cow's  body,  "  over 
the  back  and  under  the  belly."  If  the  eat  straggled 
and  scratched  smartly,  sitko  geaerally  got  away  1^  the 
time  abe  had  been  round  three  times,  and  the  neenK 
manoers  were  convinced  that  the  bowitehing  devil  had 
passed  into  her.      ' 

BsifXDT  Fon  WiNTsn-KxLL. — A  oorreepondeat  of 
the  Ohio  Cultivator,  gives  the  following  preventiya 
of  vfinier-killing  in  oattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  many  ofken 
dying  during  winter  and  early  spring; — 

B. — Good  shelter-um,  q.  s.  (gvaaitmitidM.) 
Corn-meal-um,     q.  s. 
Clear  water-um,  q.  s. 
The  "  egm-vi£ul-um**  to  be  made  into  a  poultice,  and 
kept  constantly  a^^plied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach.     [For  the  benefit  of  strictly  professional 
men,  the  above  may  be  given  as  follows; — '» 
R. — ^Refug.  opt.  q.  s. 
Zea  pulv.      q.  s. 

At*  M*       «•  ^} 
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TftAwucrMm  ot  t«i  Ohio  NrrifRBTiaoi  axv  FbOTt 
Gmowni'  Com'swrioM,  Mi  at  ColtunAut,  StptnJkr 
SM  «ad  30(A,  1847.  8  to.  punpMet,  46  pftgea. 
1^0  st&ta  of  Obio,  in  manj  respeoti  ft  fiaa  Tniit 
cotuitrjr,  hM  baea  ruber  maarkftble  for  the  oonl^on 
tt  the  iMaiea  of  its  apple*.  Besides  its  natlie  [hutij 
mmaj  Mw  BtiBes  hftve  been  applied  to  old  Tarieties  in- 
tn>dae«dGr<iiadiSereDtsoDroe8,ataoBarlyperiod.  Mots 
latelj  tbeee  vers  nearly  all  suppoied  to  be  sew  Tarie- 
tiM  aC  Ugh  nerit.  Beoeal  inTBltigationi  baye  restored 
M  manj  cuee  Ebe  original  aod  true  name ;  in  this  waj 
th*  PotOMo  Buaset  has  been  found  to  be  (he  old  Rox- 
bnyBaant;  the  Little  Fearmain,  Ballook'a  Fippb; 
the  Whk«  Pippia,  Caaadtui  Reinette;  Bad  Homanite, 
the  CwthotMe  er  Gilpin;  Ozeje,  the  Vandervere,  &o. 
lavrdM-  to  redooe  this  obaoa  to  order,  a<  well  as  bring 
«M  the  fiasat  nati*e  (arieiiM,  a  trnit  ConTention  was 
heU  in  cMitral  Ohio,  and  the  rasnlu  of  its  deliberations 
an  fivea  in  tbe  valuable  pamphlet  before  n*.  For 
eepiM,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  B.  Bateham  and  F.  R. 
Bfiott,  aeoretaries,  b;r  the  latter  of  whom  it  was  obieflj 
peparcd  for  the  press,  and  whose  extensive  aoqaaint- 
uca  witb  eastern  aod  western  frniu.  has  eminently 
UmliKn^  him  tn  throwlight  upon  the  subject. 

The  fresMt  WBrk  contains  ontiioe  Ggnres  of  the 
Baily  Haneat,  Tart  Bough ,  (a  Bub-vnrieljr  of  the  Early 
Haimt,  hat  thr«e  weeks  later,)  Early  Strawberry, 
Early  Peoneek,  Hoibury  Bosoet,  Cooper  Apple, Willow 
Tv%,  Vella  Apple,  Sanies'  Jennett,  Western  Spy, 
fhiUipi'  Sweatiaii,  and  Ohio  Nonpareil ;  the  seTNi  last 
an  heliered  to  be  western  varielie*.  A  very  large 
■aaber  of  othere  are  notioed,  and  some  of  them  d«- 
•srOwd.  Tkerv  are  aUo  Bgnres  and  descriptions  of 
M«u  WW  and  fine  varieties  of  cherry,  originated  by 
Dr.  Kinlattd  of  Cleavelaad-^naking  19  figares  in  all. 
There  are  «lat»  ootloes  of  several  known  varieties  of 
pears  and  aoase  otbR-  fruits,  whiofa  were  exhibited  to 
the  Conventign.  * 

This  eanoot  fail  to  be  a  very  iiiter«*ting  work  to 
every  amatenr  in  the  eosntry;  and  to  every  nursery- 
nan  and  (rait  raiser  in  Ohio,  it  must  be  invaluable.  It 
M  mU  at  the  officM  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbus, 
for  U  cts.  per  copy,  or  f  1  lor  five  copies. 

A  large  Held  remains  open  for  future  labor,  and  » 
perwaneot  Sute  Fmit  ConuiEtee  was  appointed,  and 
tMtber  ConvefitioD  i*  to  be  held  next  aatnmn. 


Mii^i  ■iTl  or  Pralt  Treu,  &e.— Timely  HUU. 

pRtnmf  o. — Every  ooltivator  of  IiTiit  should  thorongb- 
1}  w»minB  his  orchard  and  froit  garden,  before  he  ia 
wterrapted  by  the  approaching  busy  season.  Those 
w^  have  large  trees  shoald  give  them  the  aecessArr 
prtmmg.  AsligbttiiatmingeTeryyear  or  two,  ismnofa 
better  thsn  the  nore  freqiieot  practice  of  heavy  pma- 
Wafter years  oT  neglect. 

The  woi^  should  !:«  done  as  early  in  the  manlh  as 
poacible,  that  the  wwods  may  become  well  dried  be- 
ure  dke  sap  Saws.  There  is  more  judgment  and  ears 
needed  in  pnming  large  traes  than  in  any  other  part  of 
tbeir  mansgeaient.  The  operator  should  aonstantly 
bear  m  mind,  that  a  neat,  handsome  bead  is  to  be  pre- 
aewed;  that  the  best  shaped  and  most  thrifty  branohes 
are  to  be  left ;  and  that  the  light  o(  the  son  should  be 
•dmitled  as  far  as  praotioa(>le  to  all  parts  of  the  tree. 
A  thrifty  growth  of  the  branches  will  thus  be  kept  up ; 
m1  ia  eonnexion  with  good  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
bWvUl  passMs  tbe  lai^  aise,  aadbelUMr  aid 


appeamnoe,  lo  emiBant^  desiraUe,  and  twoally  seea 
on  yoang  trees.  The  advantages  of  admitting  tbesoo- 
Hght  mu«t  be  obvion*  to  every  one  who  has  notioed  tha 
difleretWB  between  the  rich  Savor  of  trnit  fully  expoaed 
to  the  aolar  rays,  and  that  which  has  grown  under  a 
thick  mass  of  branches  and  leaves.     Indeed,  so  impor- 


side— the  rich  acid  of  the  Esoput  Spitaenburgh,  aivt 
[he  sugary  sweetness  of  the  Tallman  Bi^eeting,  ars 
moat  strikingly  obaervable  nnder  tbe  dark  red  snrfoee 
of  the  one,  and  brawn  sunny  oheek  of  the  other. 

Large  woOnds  made  in  pruning,  shoald  be  proteoted 
by  a  suitable  air.tight  and  water-proof  ooatiag,  other- 


_^ of  tar  and  brick.dusl,  appH»d  hotj  the 

best  and  neatest,  is  a  thick  aolntion  of  gum  sbellae  ^ 
alcohol,  kept  oorked  tight,  ud  applied  With  abrasb. 

pKumira  P»Aca  TnxM.— Pruning  the  peach  is  very 
little  practiced,  siinply  because  its  great  advantages 
are    generally    un- 

I.     Host    cul- 

rs,  however, 
have  notioed 
the  great  diBbreaoe 
in  the  nae  of  the 
peaches,  and  still 
mne  in  their  quali- 
ty, grown  in  one  - 
oaae  upon  yoang  aad 
thrifty  trees,  and  in 
the  other ,  on  old  and 
itnnted  ones.  Old 
trees  might  be  ren- 
dered thrifty,  and  j  .„tac«<.  «J  «p~«*  ^«*  I>». 
produotive  of  large  p^_  13. 

delicious  frait,  if  a  regular  system    of  prnoing  wera 
kept  up.    Tlie  tendency  in  the  growth  of  this  tree, 
when  neglected,  is   to  form  long  and  bare  branches, 
vrith  leaves  and  fruit  only  at  tbe  extremities,  shutting 
oat  the  light  &om  the  rest  of  the  tree,  and  attended 
with  slow  and  diminutive  grovrth.  Judioiotis  pruning,  by 
shortening-in,  com- 
meneed    while   tbe 
tree  is  jet  young, 
and  continued  year- 


bead  to  the   tree, 
and  young  aad  thrlT-  ^ 
ty  shoots  wUl  start  " 
from  idl  parts    of 
the  branohes,  even 
dowa  to  their  veiy 


the  upper  extremity  tit  the  trunk.  Old  trees  have,  in 
3  instanoes ,  been  moob  benefitted  even  by  the  rough 
unskilfal  trintmlng  1^  the  vriads,  and  new  uA 
healthy  branches  have  sprung  up  and  borne  finely  oh 
old  and  stnnted  trees,  which  had  been  thns  accidentally 
relieved  of  »  part  of  their  nseles*  limbs.  A.  J,  Dcwd- 
ing  says: — "  We  have  seen  two  peaofa  trees  of  the  sama 
age  side  by  side,  one  nnpruned,  and  the  other  r«gulaflj 
Aortmtd-in,  and  both  bearing  about  four  bnshels.  Tha 
fruit  of  tbe  latter  was,  however,  of  double  the  sise, 
aadibeomparablyflner."    A  wiailu  expei^Mnt,  voda^ 
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the  past  season  by  the  writer,  was  attended  with  quite 
as  great  success.  Fig.  23  represents  a  neglected  and 
unpraned  peaoh  tree,  the  leaves  and  fruit  heing  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  Fig.  24  is  a  tree  properly 
pruned,  so  as  to  admit  light  to  all  parts.  The  pruning 
should  be  done  early  in  iJ^e  month. 

RASPBsmBiBS. — These  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as 
the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  thawed  in  spring. 
All  the  old  stems,  and  all  the  smaller  young  shoots, 
should  be  cleared  away  to  the  ground,  and  about  half 
a  dozen  of  the  largest  stems  of  last  year's  growth  left 
for  bearing.  Their  upper  extremities  for  a  toot  or  two 
should  be  out  off,  being  weak  and  useless,  and  detri- 
mental from  their  weight  and  shade.  The  remaining 
stems,  if  not  of  a  stiff  and  upright  variety,  should  be 
loosely  tied  |o  stakes. 

Haadt  GaAFXs  need  pruning  early,  before  the  sap 
flows  and  bleeding  c<Nnmences.  A  moderate  bleeding 
need  not  be  feared,  but  if  profuse,  it  is  detrimental. 
The  sooner  the  work  is  done  in  the  month  the  better. 
The  Isabella,  Bland,  Catawba,  and  other  American 
varieties,  are  of  such  rampant  growth,  that  when  only 
a  few  years  old,  they  bear  most  abundantly,  and  hence 
the  inexperienced  cultivator  concludes  that  pruning  is 
not  necessary,  and  that  they  do  better  without  it.  A 
most  erroneous  conclusion — for  the  vines  by  such  neg- 
lect soon  become  a  mass  of  thickly  matted  stems  and 
branches,  their  vigor  is  exhausted,  and  diminutive 
crops  of  poor  fruit  is  the  result.  But  by  good  prun- 
ing they  may  be  kept  in  perennial  vigor  and  undimin- 
ished productiveness. 

The  great  leading  rule  to  follow,  is  to  keep  the  old 
wood  down  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  and  to  let 
new  and  vigorous  shoots,  spring  up,  from  the  bearing 
branches,  which  must  be  thinly  and  evenly  distributed 
over  the  trellis.  If  these  requisites  are  strictly  at- 
tended to,  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  vnll  many  times  re- 
pay the  attention  given,  whatever  be  the  particular 
mode  adopted;  although  the  method  of  training  hori- 
sontal  arm's,  to  sustain  upright  and  parallel  bearing 
shoots,  is  the  most  systematic  and  convenient,  as  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  figure.  Two  different  ways 
of  management  for 
this  method  have 
been  practiced.  The 
first  is  to  allow  the 
old  horizontal  arms 
to  remain,  but  to  cut 
down  to  one  good 
bud,  every  year,  eve-  Fig.  «5. 

ry  alternate  upright  branch,  that  a  new  one  may  spring 
up  in  its  place,  thus  renewing  these  uprights  every 
year.  '  The  second  is  to  let  the  uprights  remain  seve- 
ral years,  only  pruning-in  yearly  their  laterals,  to  a 
single  bud  each.  An  acquaintance,  who  is  wonderfully 
successful  with  the  Isabella  grape,  successively  buries 
in  the  earth  the  old  portion  of  the  vine,  so  that  young 
and  vigorous  stems  are  at  all  times  only  visible;  and  by 
careful  and  clean  pruning,  he  raises  enormous  orops^- 
some  of  the  bunches  of  Isabella  grapes  being  eight  in- 
ches long,  and  in  one  instance  a  single  branch  of  one 
year's  growth,  bore  the  following  season  eighty  pounds 
of  fruit. 

Graftiko. — Grafts  should  be  out  early  in  the  month. 
No  pains  should  her  spared  to  procure  them  from  the 
best  sources — the  difference  between  a  good  and  bad 
scion  for  a  single  tree,  may  make  a  vast  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  crop  in  future  years.  Grafting  is  a 
simple  operation;  and  every  careful  former,  or  his  son, 
may  do  the  work  for  himself,  and  more  satisfactorily 
than  to  employ  others.  The  grafting  wax  may  be  pre- 
pared in  different  ways.  The  cheapest  composition  is 
made  of  one  part,  by  weight,  of  beeswax,  two  of  tal- 
low, and  (bar  of  rosin.    More  beeswax  and  less  rotia 


adds  to  its  cost,  but  renders  it  less  adhesive  to  the 
hands.  Three  parts  of  rosin,  three  of  beeswax,  and 
two  of  tallow,  constitute  an  excellent  grafting  wax. 
It  is  applied  by  spreading  it,  while  just  melted,  with 
a  brush  over  a  thin  newspaper,  which  is  cut  up 
with  a  knife  when  quite  cold,  in  plasters  of  convenient 
size;  or  it  is  spread  on  cheap  calieo  or  muslin;  or  it 
is  worked  with  wet  hands  till  it  may  be  drawn  out  in 
strings  or  ribbons,  when  it  is  alone  wound  round  the 
grafted  part;  or  it  is  applied  alone,  while  just  melted, 
to  the  part,  by  a  small  brush.  Either  mode  of  using 
is  good,  provided  that  the  wax  when  used  is  warm 
enough  to  bear  pressure,  and  cause  adhesion  closely  on 
every  part,  and  leave  no  vacant  cavities.  In  eold 
weather  a  lantern  or  chafing-dish  vrill  be  needed  for 
this  purpose. 

The  operator  may  suit  himself  as  to  the  peculiar 
mode  of  grafting.  But  it  is  very  essential  to  have 
sharp  tools ;  to  have  the  parts  in  close  contact  by  pres- 
sure ;  that  ^e  outer  edges  of  the  wood  (and  not  the 
outside  of  the  bark)  in  the  stock  and  graft,  may  ex- 
actly coincide  at  one  point  at  least ;  and  that  all  cnt 
parts  be  excluded  from  wet  and  air  by  wax  well  ap- 
plied. Cherry  and  plum  trees  should  be  grafted  very 
early  ;  apples  and  pears,  later. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  names,  only  one  variety 
should,  if  possible,  be  set  tn  each  tree,  and  the  name 
and  number  in  the  row  be  immediately  registered  in  a 
book  for  future  reference.  No  one  should  think  of 
trusting  to  memory  for  the  name  of  a  single  sort. 

Budded  Tress. — Trees  in  which  buda  were  inserted 
last  summer,  should  now  be  headed  down  to  the  bud, 
that  it  may  grow  freely  by  receiving  aU^the  sap.  To 
cause  the  new  shoot  to  grow  straight,  leave  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  stock  above  the  Inid;  to  this  the 
new  shoot  is  to  be  closely  tied  as  soon  as  it  is  a  few 
inches  long,  and  so  remain  till  mid-summer,  when  the 
stump  is  to  be  pared  down  closely  to  the  bud. 

Fruit  Trees  which  lack  vigor  of  gtowihf  should 
be  stimulated  with  a  good  coating  of  old  manure,  spa- 
ded in  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.  All 
fruit  trees,  except  of  the  largest  size,  which  do  not 
stand  in  ground  kept  constantly  cultivated  by  the  hoe, 
should  have  a  circle,  eeveral  feet  in  diameter,  spaded 
around  them.  Soap-suds,  especially  for  peadi  trees, 
is  fine.    All  trees  are  benefitted  by  it. 

Orchard  Caterpillars. — ^Take 
them  early,  and  their  destruction  is 
easy ;  let  them  flourish  for  awhile, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difiioult. 
Their  eggs  are  now  found  in  nests 
or  rings  of  several  hundred  each, 
near  the  extremities  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  at  a  few  feet  distance 
appear  like  small  knobs  on  the 
branches.  They  are  now  quickly 
clipped  off  and  burned ;  every  one 
thus  removed  preventing  a  large 
nest  of  voracious  oaterpillara. 
As  soon  as  the  bads  begin  to  open, 
they  hatch,  and  remaining  for  a 
few  days  in  their  small  nests,  give 
them  a  conspicuous  downy  appear- 
ance ;  when  the  remainder,  if  any 
should  chance  to  have  been  left, 
should  be  speedily  removed  and 
destroyed,  as  they  will  soon  in- 
crease rapidly  in  size  and  mis- 
chief. 

Preparing  tor  Transplanting — Those  intending 
to  transplant  fruit  trees,  should  have  the  ground  well 
prepared  in  season,  by  digging  ample  holes,  and  pre- 
paring the  soil  in  the  best  manner.  Let  the  holes  be 
six  or  seven  feet  aoroas,  and  all  the  outer  portioa0>  or 
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those  not  to  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots, 
filled  beforehand,  if  convenient,  with  a  mixture  of  old 
rotted  manore  with  soil.  This  will  ^ive  the  young  trees 
a  vigorous  start  uitil  they  come  into  bearing ;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  ground  should  be  gradually  enriched 
aroDnd  them  by  manuring  the  crops.  It  would  be  still 
better,  if  the  gromid  for  the  young  orchard  could  be 
lor  two  years  previously  well  prepared  for  trees,  as  fol- 
lows: — Vint,  run  the  subsoU  plow  as  deeply  as  possi- 
ble, to  looeea  the  soil  for  the  entrance  of  the  common 
plow  for  trench-plowing,  the  latter  operation  for  the 
poqMwe  of  ^working  manure  deeply  below  the  surface, 
and  for  intermixing  thoroughly  the  surface  soil,  sub- 
soil and  msuinre.  Two  years  of  such  cultivation,  with 
carrots  aad  other  roots,  will  bring  land  to  the  finest 
order,  and  CTan  one  year  would  be  eminently  useful. 


CoItiTstlon  of  Ue  Apple, 

Having  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  Apple 
tree  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  being  anxious  to 
see  this  tree  more  successfully  cultivated,  I  am  con- 
strabed  to  give  publicity  to  my  observations,  experi- 
ence, aad  mode  of  eulture,  hoping  that  some  may  be 
instructed,  and  the  attention  of  others  awakened  to  this 
interesting  subject. 

The  apple  tree  is  the  most  valuable  fruit  tree  that 
grows  in  this  part  of  the  world — is  naturally  very  long 
lived,  very  productive,  and  easily  cultivated,  requiring 
bat  little  more  attention  every  year  than  a  hill  of  corn  ,* 
and  yet,  strange  as  it  is,  there  are  not  half  enough 
good  apples  produced  for  family  use. 

Trees  may  be  procured  of  the  nurserymen,  or  be 

raised  on  your  own  premises.    If  the  latter  course  is 

taken,  procore  ssmany  seeds  as  you  want  from  the 

kind  of  apples  yoo  wish  to  produce.    They  will  not  all 

of  them  produce  the  same  kinds — a  few  will  be  the 

same  or  similar,  and  others  new  varieties^nearly  all 

wiO  be  very  good,  if  the  seeds  were  of  good  kinds. 

Plant  your  seeds  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  is 

out,  in  good  mellow  ground,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

deep,  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  about  six  in- 

ehes  apart  in  the  rows.     Keep  the  ground  mellow  and 

eleaa,  and  in  about  three  years  they  will  do  to  set  in 

their  abiding  place,  or  to  graft. 

Trees  of  natoral  growth  generally  last  the  longest. 
in  the  selections  of  the  Icinds  you  prefer  to  graft,  do 
not  disregard  those  that  are  uniformly  good  bearers, 
and  prefer  grafts  from  yoang  healthy  trees.  Cut  the 
last  year's  growth  with  an  inch  or  so  of  the  year  be- 
fore, if  yoQ  wish  to  keep  them  awhile.  If  you  cut  at  all 
from  an  old  tree,  take  a  last  year's  sprout,  well  ma- 
tured. The  nearer  the  time  of  running  of  the  sap  the 
better,  bat  if  meet  convenient,  they  may  be  cut  and 
kept  in  a  moist  place  some  weeks.  As  soon  as  the 
sap  runs,  remove  the  soil  from  around  the  tree  about  an 
ineh  deep,  insert  your  graft  smoothly,  and  bring  the 
mmI  aroiuid  it  about  an  inch  above  the  insertion.  In 
about  two  years  your  trees  will  do  to  set  in  their  abid- 
ing place. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  an  orchard,  prefer  upland  or 
hill-sides,  ^e  fruit  vrill  be  richer,  highen  flavored, 
aad  more  abundant,  than  on  low,  flat  lands.  Almost 
all  kinds  tti  soil  will  do,  if  they  are  deep,  rich,  and  well 
eoltivated.  In  this  vicinity,  the  soil  csJled  iron-ttone 
is  lately  the  most  productive.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  an  eastern  exposure  is  liable  to  blast;  but  I  have 
not  found  it  so. 

Dig  the  holes  for  your  trees  a  little  larger  than  the 
extension  of  the  roots,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep.  Take  up  your  trees  carefully,  without  breaking 
the  roots^  and  the  sooner  they  are  set  in  their  places 
the  better.  Set  them  just  about  as  deep  as  they  were 
u  the  nursery^  fllling  the  holes  with  just  what  was  j 


taken  out  and  nothing  else.  Many  trees  are  greatly 
injured  by  being  set  too  deep.  Set  a  stake  about  afoot 
from  the  tree,  leaning  to  it,  of  equal  height,  and  tie 
the  tree  loosely  to  the  stake.  Plow  or  dig  tbe  soil 
mellow,  around  the  tree,  two  or  three  feet  from  it  at 
least,  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  but  not  to  injure  the  roots. 

In  cultivating  your  orchard,  a  good  arrangement,  is 
to  plow  one  or  two  years,  and  leave  the  ground  one  or 
two  years  in  clover — keeping  the  soil  rich  with  manure. 
This  mode  is  much  better  than  to  put  heaps  around  the 
tree,  and  bury  the  roots  too  deep.  Just  before  the  sap 
runs,  every  spring,  prune,  but  in  doing  this,  be  careful 
not  to  prune  too  much.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  or- 
chards nearly  ruined  by  pruning  too  much.  The  sup- 
position that  more  sap  and  nutriment  is  obtained  by 
the  remaining  branches  when  some  are  removed,  is  \ 
mistake.  The  branches  constitute  a  part  of  the  tree,- 
and  do  their.  uHRee  in  furnishing  nourishment  just  as 
much  as  the  roots.  The  lower  limbs  of  the  top  should 
be  about  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
bore  let  a  full  and  natural  top  be  commenced.  I  have 
never  known  a  very  large  tree,  nor  a  good  bearing  tree, 
among  those  that  had  high  tops,  either  by  cutting  off 
the  lower  branohes,  or  by  trimming  them  up  high. 

A  great  many  apples  are  Ipst  by  leaving  them  too 
long  on  the  trees.  Winter  apples,  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  should  be  picked,  and  taken  to  a  cool,  dry, 
shady  place,  spread  thin,  and  lay  without  cover,  until 
there  is  danger  of  freeaing.  When  there  is  danger  of 
this,  remove  them  to  their  winter  quarters,  which 
should  also  be  cool,  just  so  as  to  avoid  freezing.  Put 
them  on  shelves,  not  more  than  two  or  three  courses 
thick,  and  if  put  in  a  cellar,  the  shelves  should  be  at 
leasttthree  feet  high  from  the  bottom.  Leave  them 
uncovered,  and  remove  the  decayed  ones,  as  occasion 
requires,  and  in  all  that  you  do,  be  careful  not  to  bruise 
them  in  the  least.  I  have  kept  Newtown  Pippins  in 
this  way  until  August.  R.  K.  Tuttlb.  ilforrw/ovfi, 
N,  /.,  February  4th y  1848. 


Prodvctivenesa  of  Strawberries* 


In  all  the  long  discussions  about  barren  and  fertile 
strawberries,  the  actual  amount  which  each  variety  will 
yield  per  acre,  which  is  of  great  importance,  appears 
to  be  entirely  forgotten.  To  one  who  raises  for  mar-> 
ket,  it  is  quite  essential  to  select  such  a  variety  as  wiU 
yield  a  surplus  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  oost  of 
raising,  rather  than  one  that  will  yield  po  such  surplus 
at  all ;  and  the  home  cultivator  wishes  to  get  as  much 
from  his  labor  and  land  as  practicable.  Only  a  few 
statements  of  the  amount  per  acre  have  ever  been  made. 
Hovey's  Seedling^  it  is  said,  has  yielded  2,000  quarts, 
or  more  that  62  bushels  per  acre.  The  Old  Hudson, 
(of  Cincinnati,)  whieh  is  probably  the  most  productive 
of  all  strawberries  as  yet  much  cultivated,  has  pro- 
duced, according  to  Nicholas  Longworth,  at  the  rate 
of  5,000  quarts,  or  156  bushels  per  acre.  Burr's  Late 
Prolific,  a  new  variety  lately  originated  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  it  is  stated  yielded  35  quarts  on  a  bed  6  feet  by 
20,  which  is  about  240  bushels  per  acre ;  it  doubtless 
received  the  best  possible  culture.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  and  of  great  value,  to  know  the  compara- 
tive productiveness  of  such  varieties  as  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, Large  Early  Scarlet,  Ross'  Phosnix,  Swainstones' 
Seedling,  Black  Prince,  and  others,  raised  side  by  side, 
and  treated  precisely  alike.  Such  experiments  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  selection  of  the  best  sortSi  for 
each  difierent  part  of  the  country. 

Moss  ON  Faxnr  Tasss,  may  be  removed  by  soap- 
suds, thin  whitewash^  or  a  mixture  of  cow-dung,  urine 
and  soap-suds. 
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Graftini  the 

LovDoH,  in  hii  Sarbnrban  HoTtioDlUrist,  desoribei 
»  mode  of  grafting  tlie  fine  varietie*  of  tlu  Tree  Fbo- 
wi^  on  tbe  roottof  tbeeommon 
barbMeolU  variBtiM.  Aooord- 
mg  to  liii  method,  th«  vork  ia 
iloDO  U  midanmmer,  sod  the 
pafted  root*  interted  ia  >  bed 
•f  lan,  to  be  token  an  and 
fatted  after  they  have  Urown 

eat  root*  bf  mid-aatamn,  and  ' 

placed  in  ».  oold  frame  to  re- 
main throagh  winter. 

The  writer   ha*   been  mo- 
•Mafnl  byperforminglbevork   | 
mtI;  ia  the  spring,  before  the 
bndaof  the  grnft  have  itarted. 
In  tbe  annexed  figure^  a  ezhi-  w-  «« 

Kti  a  portion  oC  the  root  of  tbe  common  donbie  orim- 
•on  paonia,  not  «plit,  aa  in  oonimon  cleft  grafting,  bnt 
■wilb  a  long  aonte  notch  cut  oat  of  the  Inber  irith  a 
*Brp  knife.  The  graft  is  o«  to  as  to  fit  this  notch 
Bzaotl;  as  represented  at  b.  It  ia  then  lecnred  hj  basi 
and  covered  with  wax,  and  placed  in  See  Hdi  mellow 
••rth,  even  with  the  npper  bud  of  tbe  graft.  The 
TreePnonia,  u  is  well  ksown,  Is  of  Tary  glow  in- 
•r»«*e,  and  is  osnally  sold  at  a  dollar  or  two  a  plant. 
The  root!  or  tubers  of  several  of  the  herbaoeoug  varie- 
tie«  may  be  bad  in  abandance.  In  the  experiments  al- 
readj  pBrTorined,  most  of  than  have  grown  and  done 
well;  but  the  work  mutt  be  done  as  early  la  the  sea- 
•Ml  as  practicable,  and  before  the  bods  have  swollen, 
whieh  omally   takes  place  very  early   in   the  Tree 


Fin  BUcht— the  Colamblk  Pear. 

'  Tbe  remarks  on  these  two  sabjeots,  Doder  the  Hor- 
tlonltural  head  lut  month,  not  having  been  seen  by  the 
editor  of  thig  department  till  after  poblicacion,  he 
withes  to  remark,  in  addition  to  what  it  there  staled 
relative  to  tbe  pear  blight— that  he  is  fnlly  confirmed 
from  past  ohaervation,  that  the  immtdiatt  canse  of  ihii 
disaster  is  in  tome  seasons  chiefly  tbe  Kot  rayt  of  the 
»«n.  It  b  however  not  at  all  improbable,  that  there 
may  be  a  predispoiing  caute  independent  of  this,  but 
this  latter  must  rcmein  for  the  preaent  somewhat  in- 
volved in  conjecture.  Some  notice  of  the  observe. 
dons  leading  to  the  belief  in  the  deatrnctive  {nfiuenca 
if  iblar  heat,  were  published  in  the  firti  number  of 
the  cmreat  volome. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  connexion  with  thii  subject,  to 
point  out  a  single  error  in  the  remarks  of  a  highly  in- 
leltigeat  correspondent  of  the  Horticultorisl,  where  he 
■ttribtttes  icalding  tjf  tht  tap  to  the  concentration  of 
Uie  sun's  rayt,  "  by  the  ehcwer  drops  of  water  sas- 
pended  in  tbe  tree,  forming  lo  many  ltme$."  Now, 
the  diameter  of  a  water  drop  ia  acaroely  the  tenth  of 
U  inch ;  its  focal  point  is  only  abont  one  half  its  diam- 
eter from  the  drop,  or  the  twentieth  of  an  inch.'  It  ia 
hardly  admissible  to  soppose  that  these  drops  banging 
in  the  tree,  should  be  situated  just  the  twentieth  of  an 
inch  from  the  trunk.  If  the  distance  were  only  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch  more,  tbe  raya  instead  of  being 
brought  to  a  focus,  wonid  be  widely  dissipated.  A)[ain, 
ia  a  lens  of  to  short  a  focal  length,  tbe  diameter  of  the 
fliioal  point  would  be  less  than  one  thouaandlh  part  of  an 
inoh — go  exceedingly  small  eg  not  to  posteis  any  efieo- 
tite  power  in  heating  even  the  epidermig. 

The  Coiujnbia  Piar  has  borne  for  several  years  in 
Western  New- York,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  hat 
eorrctponded  precisely  with  that  of  specimens  reoeived 
from  Mass^huaetta.  It  ia  a  vigorooa,  productive 
and  very  basdtome  p««r — there  i«  Maroely  a  variety 


that  will  compare  with  it  in  handsome,  rounded,  gynt' 
metrioal  form-  This,  with  its  large  size,  mnat  bara 
given  it  cbiefiy  its  high  fafae,  for  we  have  never  been 
able  to  place  it  higher  for  quality  than  second  rato- 
It  is  to  be  presumed  (hat  the  high  eommendations  ba- 
stowed  upon  it  in  the  "  Fruits  and  Froit  Trees,"  moat 
refer  to  specimena  ripened  farther  aoath  or  in  the  neiglt- 
borhood  of  New-fork  city. 


AlMtntcl  of  Renark*  om  Tarioos  Pemra, 

BOKTICDLTtraiVT. 

The  following  afastraot  of  remarks,  in  tbe  first  vol.  of 
the  HorlicDlturist,  on  various  peara,waa  made  out  origin- 
ally for  my  own  information  and  convenience.  Think- 
ing it  might  be  quite  as  useful  to  many  others  aa  to  my- 
self, I  concluded  to  send  it  to  you  for  publication.  It 
•mbraoes  the  snbstanoe  of  all  that  has  been  gaid  □■ 
moat  pears  of  note,  by  the  experienced  gardening  mad 
pomological  oantribiator*  of  that  valoabls  jonmal,  da- 
ring one  year. 

Opiniont  relative  to  tbe  tame  vanely  of  fruit,  vai7 
essentially  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  eras 
in  tbe  same  neighborhood-  By  placing  these  diOereot 
opiniona,  aa  far  as  they  have  been  elicited,  side  by  side, 
the  inquirer  by  comparing  them,  can  more  easily  arriTe 
at  its  true  merits.  With  the  nameofeaoh  writer,  wfaer»- 
ver  it  first  appean,  I  have  given  his  plaoe  of  resiJencs. 
Thepeara  are  arranged  in  sJphabetical  order.  The  flg- 
nrea  in  brackets  refer  to  tbe  page  of  the  Uorticnltorist. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  on  each  pear,  I  have 
added  its  time  of  ripening,  from  Downing's  ''fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees." 

AHoxwt — Thii  pear  Cheever  Newhall  of  DoTche«- 
ter,  Uais.  (415)  considers  a  fioit  of  tbe  very  first  ner- 
it.  J.  J.  Thomai  of  Macedoo,  N.  Y.  (480)  says  it  ia 
a  fine  pear — a  great  and  early  bearer — fruit  handaome; 
but  only  aecond  rate  in  richness,  and  drops  from  tLa 
tree  usually  before  it  it  tufficiently  matured  to  ripan 
well  in  the  haute.     Early  in  Sept- 

Babtlxtt— Hr.  Downing  says  ef  this  peer  (IS)— 
"The  Bartlett  pear  from  ita  unutqal  proidaotiveoe**, 
lize,  excellence  and  beaaty,  as  an  early  fruit,  added  to 
its  vigor  as  a  tree,  and  the  rapidity  with  wtiiobiteoroea 
in  to  beating,  bas  actually  been  the  abject  of  a  sort  of 
mania  among  those  largidj  engaged  in  pear  planting, 
within  the  last  three  years."  Ccd.  Wilder,  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Ivea,  (378)  all  near  Boston,  coincide  in 
declaring  this  to  be  "all  m  all,"  "thsitat  summer  pear." 
i  Doweiog  in  apeaking  of  it  again  (379)  says:  "Tbe 
Bartlett  it  almost  a  qnivertal  favorite.  Thlt  ia  tyw- 
ing  not  timply  to  itssize  and  good  quality,  but  alto  le 
its  regular  productiveness,  joined  to  its  iavalaaUe 
habit  of  adapting  Ittelf  to  every  soil,  and  bearing  whiln 
the  tree  is  yet  very  young."     Lattof  August,  and  Sep- 

BxLLE  DB  Bbvisxls — This  is  k  fine,  early,  French 
pear,  hot  recently  introduced  into  this  ooontry.  P. 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  (446)  thinks  it  uniurpasa- 
edby  any  summer  pear  of  native  or  foreign  origin  that 
he  has  yet  seen.  "The  tree,"  he  says,  "is  vigoroue, 
ita  growth  ia  compact  and  straight;  it  Is  proliflo  to  a 
fault."     Froit  large.     Middle  of  Augott. 

BEiTRai  BoBc — Downing  saya  of  this  (13) — "Among 
autumn  peara,  the  Beurre  Bosc  proves,  year  after  year, 
equally  deserving  of  praise.  Its  branches  are  re  gular- 
ly  laden  with  large  fair  andbeantifulapeciment,  which 
ripen  gradually,  and  always  attain  a  delicious  Savor. 
With  many  aorta  of  pears,  it  is  unfortunately  the  caae 
that  only  one  fruit  in  ten  is  a  really  fine  specimen. 
With  the  Beiirr6  Boao,  it  is  jaat  the  reverse ;  scarcely  oi 


in  ten  is  blemiahedin  appearance,  or  defective  in  flavor. 
It  is,iashort,  Kttandara  fruit  of  the  highegt  excellenae, 
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worthy  of  universal  oaltivation."  Robt.  Maiming  of  Sa- 
leoBy  BCass.  (279)  considers  it,  taking  every  thing  into 
ooBsideration,  the  best  fall  pear.     October. 

BsiTmRx  d'Arsmbsko — Downing  remarks  (13)  that 
'—''This  is  now imammoaslj  acknowledged  by  oar  best 
eoltivatorsy  to  be  the^lrtt  of  winter  peart  for  this  cli- 
mate. The  tree,  hardy,  nniformly  prodnctive,  and 
bolding  its  fruit  well  •  the  (rait  itself  high  flavored,  ma- 
turing perfectly  in  all  situations,  and  always  keeping 
tadnpentng  admirably."  Col.  Wilder  (19)  says — ''as 
a  ooostanty  prolific,  hardy  sort,  the  d'Aremberg  is  an- 
for|iaB8ed,  and  whether  on  pear  or  qaince  stock  proves 
admirably  adapted  to  this  climate.  It  is  a  frait  ea- 
sily excited  to  matnrity,  and  may  be  brought  into  ea- 
ting even  In  November,  or  retarded  until  March."  Col. 
Wilder,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  near  Boston,  and 
Mr*  Downing,  (278)  concur  in  naming  this  as  the  most 
Enable  winter  Pear.    December  to  January. 

Bbuus  J^tKL — Cheever  Newhall  (416)  recommends 
the  Beurr6  Diel  for  strong  rich  soils.    September  to 
Deoeraber. 
Bnman  Eastkk— >M.  P.  Wilder  writes  (22)— 'this  va- 
rietj  has  generally  proved  so  variable  and  uncertain  that 
it  cannot,  from  our  experience  at  present,  be  relied  upon. 
It,  bowever,«icceeds  better  on  the  quince."     Cheever 
Newhall  (416)  considers  it  a  pear  of  first  quality  when 
well  ripened,  and  will  keep  with  care  tutil  May,  but 
ia,  with  me  a  shy  bearer,  and  often  does  not  come  to 
maturity."    J.  J.  Thomas  raises  a   similar  objectixm 
(480) — ^^'the  fruit  rarely  attaining  perfection  under  or- 
dinary management."     January  to  April. 

BLoonoooD — J.  C.  Lee,  of  Salem,  Mass.  considers 
this  the  best  early  pear.  (279)  Cheever  Newhall  (415) 
says  of  it — ^"This  pear  may  be  good  in  some  soils,  bat 
I  lia?e  never  sooceeded  in  raising  one  that  could  be  clas- 
sed first  quality."    Downing  says  (415)— "this  is  uni- 
formly the  veiy  best  early  pear  here."  (Newbury,)     J. 
J.  Thomas  writes  (480) — ''The  Bloodgood  proves  to 
be  a  decidedly  first-rate  pear ;  no  one  preceding  or  ri- 
pening with  it,  proving  its  equal  in  all  respects."    Be- 
ginning of  August. 

Catiijlc — Cheever  Newhall  (415)  considers  this, 
the  best  winter  cooking  pear.  "It  is  very  large,  stews 
veiy  tender,  and  is  then  of  rich  color  and  superior  fla- 
vor."   November  to  March. 

Columbia— M.  P.  Wflder  says--(!^0)  "This  excel- 
lent native  variety  has  proved  with  me  a  fruit  more 
uniformly  smooth,  perfect  shape,  and  free  from  the  de- 
predations of  insects,  than  almost  any  other  sort.  The 
tree  is  thrifty  and  hardy,  not  prolific  when  young,  but 
$  great  bearer  on  mature  subjects,  the  fruit  being  regu- 
larly distributed  over  the  branches,  and  of  a  very  uni- 
fonn  size."  J.  J.  Thomas  (480)  says— '*Tbe  Colum- 
bia bears  very  fine  crops  of  large  fair  fruit,  but  drops 
too  early  from  the  tree."    November  to  January. 

CuaHXKG — The  only  remarks  in  relation  to  this  pear, 
are  by  Cheever  Newhall  (416)  who  says— "The  Gush- 
ing, a  native,  is  a  good  fruit,  but  ripens  with  the  Bart- 
lett  and  is  inferior  to  it." 

DKAaBonv's  Sexpuvg — ^Downing  says  of  this  varie* 
ty  (13) — "It  is  not  a  large  pear,  but  it  is  one  of  most 
excellent  fiavor,  and  bears  sach  regular  and  abundant 
crops^  that  its  moderate  size  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  its  abundant  qnantity.'    It  ia  always  best  when  ri- 
pened in   the  housej  and  bears  transportation  to  mar- 
ket well."    J.   J.  Thomas  writes,  (480)   "Dearborn's 
Seedling  is  one  of  the  best^-nearly  equal  to  the  Blood- 
good,  bnt  smaller."    Mid.  of  August. 
^  Dix— Cheever  Newhall  (415)   remarV*— "The  Dix 
pear  sometimes,  in  this  neighborhood,   cracks  in  ex- 
hausted soils,  bot  is  a  noble  and  delicious   fruit,  not 
surpassed  in  my  estimation  by  any  other  pear  known. 
October  and  November* 
DoTvnnB  GsAT— J.  J.  Tbomat  is  th^  only  writer  in 


first  vol.  of  the  Horticulturist  who  refers  to  this  pear. 
He  says  (480) — "were  I  compelled  to  choose  but  on» 
variety,  as  best,  for  its  delicious  flavor,  I  should  per* 
haps  select  the  Gray  Doyenn^."    Mid.  October. 

DoTENNX  White,  or  Virgalieu — Wm.  C.  W.,  Balti- 
more writes,  (144) — "The  white  Doyenne  pear  which 
some  have  said  is  an  outcast,  flourishes  on  my  -father^s 
estate  as  with  you,  in  all  its  original  vigor.  *  *  *  On 
the  4th  October  1844,  dining  at  Rouen,  (France)  I 
found  at  the  depot  the  handsomest  specimens  of  the 
White  Doyenn^  I  ever  saw,  looking  and  tasting  as  though 
they  had  been  grown  on  trees  .as  healthy  and  vigorous 
as  the  Seckel."  The  same  writer  says  again,  (197) 
that  in  November  in  Paris,  "the  pear  preferred  above 
all  others  was  the  White  Doyenn6  far  excelling  some 
dozen  varieties  then  in  season,  both  in  beauty  and  qual- 
ity," Downine  (279)  recommends  this  as  the  best 
fall  pear  for  aU  gardens  north  and  west  of  Newburgh. 
Cheever  Newhall  (416)  says — "With  meitsuco^a 
well  whe^  engrafted  on  quince  stocks,  but  is  worthless 
on  pear  stocks."  J.  J.  Thomas  remarks  (480)  that 
it  maintain  with  him  the  high  character  given  of  it 
elsewhere.    September  to  December. 

[We  are  obliged  to  defer  the  remainder  of  this  De- 
scriptive List  of  Bears,  from  our  oorrespondent,  F.  J. 
ScoTT,  Esq.,  Toledo,  ti)l  our  next.— Eds.] 

Budding  in  the  Spring, 

In  the  spring  of  1845, 1  cleft  grafted  an  apple  stook 
that  was  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  grafts 
grew  well  until  the  summer  of  1846,  when  they  were 
blown  ofi*  by  the  wind,  in  place  of  which  quite  a  num- 
ber of  sprouts  came  out.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1847, 
I  insert^  four  buds  in  the  usual  manner,  taken  from 
scions  cut  early  for  grafting,  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 
cess. The  largest  of  which  is  now  three  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  Autasd  Youno.  Ouetavue^  0,,Jan,  14,  '48. 

II  ■  ' 

Blight  is  Pear  Trees. 

A  valuable  tree  of  Fall  Butter  pears  was  much  af- 
fected in  1846.  A  part  of  the  bark  was  removed  ia 
the  6th  month,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  bruising  the 
ligneous  formation.  The  tree  rerived,  and  in  1847  ap^. 
pears  more  thrifty.  A  younger  tree  also  showed  tha 
afiection.  The  bark  was  removed  entirely  from  the 
body.  The  disease  has  disappeared,  and  the  tree  ie 
thrifty,  and  is  now  heavily  laden  with  large  grown 
fruit.  I  do  not  say  it  was  affected  by  "  hiding"  tfaa 
trees,  bnt  do  not  know  what  else  to  attribute  it  to; 
and  have  seen  cases  in  apple  trees  where  it  materially 
helped  them.    R.  H.    Richmond,  Ind,,  10  mo,  1847. 

The  Paalownisu 

This  new  and  famous  shade  tree,  as  is  well  known*, 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  dark  green  leavee. 
A  young  tree,  in  moderately  rich  soil,  on  the  groun4t 
of  the  writer  in  Macedon,  bore  one  leaf  measurisy 
over  25  inches  wid^,  and  about  as  long,  and  several 
others  nearly  as  large.  The  soil  was  well  cvltivated. 
On  other  land  as  rich,  but  little  cultivated,  within  t^ 
same  enclosure,  the  leaves  were  scarcely  six  inchea'  )a 
diameter. 

CoaascTioK. — In  the  description  of  the  Primorduia 
plum,  last  number,  for  "  marked"  read  necked, — ^tha 
fruit  possesing  a  slight  neck  like  a  pear.  Page  53, 1^ 
col.,  for  "  Fortunes,"  read  Fortunie. 

Balsams. — A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  states  that  seed  three  or  four  years  old,  saveA 
from  double  varieties,  is  pretty  sure  to  give  double 
flower^^  whereas  one  year  old  seed  is  almost  certain  ta 
produce  single  blossoms. 
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Elkakab  Wat  ion,  >ln 


life,  protraoted  far  bejood  the  ordinal;  tsna  allotted  to 
man,  embracmg  the  tikrilling  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  iatimately  uaooiated  with  man;  promineDt  actors 
in  it!  lo^ei,  in  bolh  bemisphereB ;  occnpied  in  the  agi- 
tation oPiaried  tnbjeoti  of  pnblio  iraprovemenl  and 
p(^D!aT  iotereil,  and  la  the  ditoasiion  and  oontraver- 
lies  iaoideot  to  them,  mnit  neoeuaiily  be  fraught  vrith 
incident  and  topics  wbiob  caiuiot  adequaielj  be  exhib- 
ited in  oor  limited  colnmni.  We  can  scarcely  present 
more  than  a  naked  Eynopiis  of  some  of  the  prominent 
events  of  a  pecnliarl;  aotive  and  Taiiegated  career, 
with  a  little  detail  of  the  eminent  eerricos  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son in  the  promotion  of  agrionllural  improvemeDts. 
Mr.  Watson  was  born  in  Fljmaath,  Mass.  He  traced 
Ids  lioeaf^e  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  being  de- 
scended from  the  first  marriage,  as  is  supposed,  solemn - 
iied  in  New  England.  The  qaalities  of  his  puritan 
ancestors,  enlerprixe,  an  active  and  inquiring  mind,  and 
an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  were  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  ehaiactei.  In  accordance  with  the  nsages  o{  ihoie 
days,  he  was  withdrawn  at  an  early  age  from  school,  and 
plaoedwith  John  Brown,  of  Providence,  then  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  eminent  merohanCsol' the  Colonies. 
The  agitating  scenes  of  the  revolution  aroused  all  the 
empathies  of  Mr.  Wation,  who  was  repeatedly  under 
arms  during  tbe  eonteil.  His  memoirs  contain  a  glow- 
ing and  graphic  account  of  probably  the  first  craise  ol 
a  ooloDiiU  vessel,  in  avowed  opposition  to  theBa^  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  be  was  engaged  with  a  design  to  intercept 
and  reaoue  Mr.  Brown,  a  prisoner  nndcr  arrest  by  ttie 
government,  in  his  passage  from  Providence  to  Boston 
In  theaervieeof  Mr.  Brown,  and  introsted  with  a  largi 


int  of  funds,  be  travelled  in  1777,  on  horseback,  fiam 
Boston  to  Georgia.  Pa*«bg  almoat  along  the  line  of  the 
military  operationsof  the  war,  his  journals  exhibit  amost 
exciting  picture  of  the  spirit  and  incidents  of  the  times. 
On  his  relarn  from  the  south,  Mr.  Watson  sailed  for 
France  in  a  packet,  bearing  despatches  to  Dr.  Franklin 
at  Paris.  With  much  difficulty  and  huard  they  evaded 
the  Brilish  cruisers,  and  safely  reached  La  Rochelle. 
He  remained  several  years  in  France,  reMding  princi- 
pally in  the  oitj  of  Nantes  and  at  Paris.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  hi&  business  avocations,  be  travelled  extensively 
in  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  and  always,  as  hia 
journals  evinoe,  with  an  eye  of  carefol  and  attentive 
observation.  He  ever  afterwards  oherided  the  most 
kind  recollections  of  France,  and  the  wartaest  sympa- 
thy in  all  her  interests.  While  in  Paris  he  enjoyed  « 
familiar  btercourse  witb  Dr.  Franklin,  and  in  commoa 
with  all  who  approached  the  illnstrioas  patriot  and 
philosopher,  was  fascinated  and  delighted  b;  the  wis- 
dom of  bis  tongue,  and  the  benii^nily  of  his  heart. 
During  his  residence  in  France,  Mr.  Watson  became 
acquainted  with  John  Adams.  A  close  and  uninter- 
rupted intimacy  of  more  than  half  a  century  sobsisted 
between  them,  cemented  by  afreqiient  iniercoarse  of  a 
confidential  correspondence.  The  letters  of  Hf .  Adams 
are  of  a  highly  interesting  chareoter,  and  portray  the 
sagacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  lolty  devotion  and  fervor 
of  his  patriotism.  Mr.  Watson  proceeded  in  17S2,  to 
London,  as  bearer  of  despatches  from  Dr.  Franklin. 
In  that  capacity,  and  by  the  inQoence  of  letters  from 
Franklin,  he  waa  hrought  into  personal  association,  not 
only  with  Burke  and  others  of  that  galaxy,  which  then 
shone  in  the  British  Parliament,  hut  also  with  Priestley, 
Price,  and  other  distinguished  philoaophen  of  England. 
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Moving  in  a  sphere  so  elevated  and  so  intelleetual,  Mr. 
WataoB  enjoyed  the  most  fayorable-  opportunity  of  ob- 
nerviag  tke  institations,  the  men,  and  the  afiairs  of  the 
Old  World.    His  habit  of  viewing  sooiety  was  thus  en- 
larged, and  his  mind  expanded  and  improved.     He  tra- 
versed TarioiiB  sections  of  England  and  Wales,  and  al- 
thongli  yielding  to  the  strong  and  bitter  feelings  of  hos- 
tility fitting  an  American  patriot  at  that  epoch,  against 
tiie  goTemment,  he  seems  to  have  been  amazed  and  de- 
listed in  witnessing  the  progress  of  England  in  the 
arts  of  peace.    He  also  made  a  hasty  tour  through 
Holland,  -which  was  the  basis  of  a  future  publication. 
The  can&ls  and  internal  improvements  of  these  coun- 
tries, their  beauty  and  vast  agricultural  resources,  ap- 
peared pniticularly  to  have  attracted  his  attention.  He 
carefnlly  examined  their  pMio  works,  and  from  the 
mere  curiosity  of  an  observing  traveller,  procured  data 
of  expenses,  plans,  &o.,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
he  applied  to  the  most  important  practical  porposess 
The  mral  beauties  that  every  where  charmed  his  eye, 
first  probably  excited'  an  interest  and  desire  for  agri- 
coltnral  pursuits;  whilst  the  high  degree  of  improved 
CQllure,  and  the  successful  application  of  science,  he 
saw,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  primitive  system,  or 
want  of  system,  to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  Ame- 
rica.    His  observations  on  these  subjects  created  an 
enduring  conviction  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
these  improvements  to  his  own  country,  and  aroused  an 
e&thii»asm  for  their  promotion,  that  glowed  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  Ufe. 

Seed  thus  fDrtaitpusly  sown  in  Europe  had,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  their  fruition  in  America,  in  the 
efficient  and  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  advancement  of  numerous  schemes  of  local 
and  public  improvement,  and  the  great  interests  of  ag- 
ricoitore.    Mr.  Watson  had  the  peculiar,  and  to  a  high 
toned  and  ardent  American,  the  grateful  privilege,  of 
hearing  from  the.  lips  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
fore the  Imperial   Parliament,  the  recognition  of  6ur 
national  existence.     He  always  alluded  to  that  event 
as  the  proudest  hour  in  his  lifo.     In  1784,  he  returned 
to  America,  with  an  increased  attachment  for  the  man- 
ners, customs,   and  institutions  of  his  native  land. 
Soon  after  his  return  Mr.  Watson  again  proceeded  to 
the  Southern  States,  and  resided  for  some  years  in  North 
Carolina.     On  his  tour  southward  he  visited  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  we  deeply  regret  we  cannot  extract  from  his 
journal  an  incident,  that  exhibits  a  beautiful  trait  in 
the  lovely  and  harmonious  character  of  Washington. 
The  journals  of  Mr.  Watson  during  his  southern  resi- 
dence, afibrd  an  interesting  portraiture  of  the  manners 
and  cQstoms  at  that  period  of  society  at  the  south.    In 
the  practice,  from  early  youth,  of  recording  the  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  the  incidents  around  him,  with  the 
opinions  and  feelings  excited  by  them,  he  has  left  MSS. 
which  range  over  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  are  a  rich  source  of  valuable  and  curious  information. 
In  1788,  he  became  a  citizen  of  Albany,  and  at  a  very 
early  day  began  the  agitation  in  that  city,  of  various 
subjects  of  local  improvement.    Among  other  schemes 
which  engaged  his  attention  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
which  be  sustained  through  the  press  and  by  personal 
eflbrts,  we  may  enumerate  the  paving  of  the  streets — 
a  supply  of  water — a  public  library — the  introduction 
of  lamps — the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  Albany — a 
turnpike  between   Schenectady  and  Albany.     In  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Watson  travelled  along  the  valley  of 
of  the  Mohawk  to  Fort  Stanwix,  at  that  time  on  the 
▼eiy  confines  of  civilization.  *  The  policy  of  a  union  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  navigation,  seemed  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind,  with  a  deep  impression  of  its 
importance  and  facility.    His'  views  on  this  subject 
were  fflatured  and  strengthened  by  subsequent  observa- 


tions made  in  a  tour  through  the  same  region  three 
years  afterwards.  The  result  of  these  convictions  was 
earnest  and  continued  appeals  to  the  public  and  the 
legislature,  urging  the  adoption  of  a  specific  system  of 
internal  improvement.  ''  Who  initiated  the  canal  pol- 
icy of  the  State,"  it  is  not  o\ir  province  to  discuss  j  but 
we  may  assert,  that  the  efforts  and  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Watson,  were  peculiarly  efficient  in  originating  the 
canal  law  of  1792.  He  was  a  director,  and  amoAg  the 
most  prominent  and  active  agents  of  the  company  formed 
under  that  law. 

A  society  was  organised  in  1792,  through  his  exertions 
in  Albany,  offering  rewards  to  promote  the  manufacture 
of  maple  sugar,  and  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  pro- 
cure, from  the  legislature,  an  act  for  the  same  object. 
The  fact,  trifling  in  itself,  is  interesting,  as  it  presaged 
the  future  labors  of  Mr.  Watson  for  the  advancement 
of  agricult^al  interests.  Soon  after,  he  drafted  and 
circulated  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  and  was  prima- 
rily instro^^ental  in  providing  a  law  establishing  in 
Mew- York  a  state  prison,  upon  the  hard  labor  system. 

In  1807|  Mr.  Watson  purchased  a  beautiml  seat, 
with  an  expensive  farming  establishment  attached,  sit- 
iiated  in  Pnfsfield,  Mass.  To  this  place,  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  delightful  regions  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  retired,  in  pursuit  of  those  rural  scenes  and 
enjoyments  which  for  twenty  years"had  been  his  warm- 
est aspiration.  The  county  of  Berkshire,  always  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  was  not  then 
one  of  the  garden  spots  of  Ne.w  England.  Its  farms 
were  not  fertile,  were  generally  cultivated  with  little 
care  or  science,  and  the  stock  were  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity. This  was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Watson's  agricultural 
labors,  an^  the  great  field  of  his  usefulness.  The  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  that  county,  which  was  mainly* 
founded  by  his  unwearied  efibrts,  is  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  devoted  patriotism  and  fervent  zeal.  Al- 
though practically  ignorant  of  all  agricultural  pursuitSj 
he  enlisted  in  his  new  vocation  with  all  the  ardor  and  en- 
gagedness  that  marked  his  character.  The  coarse  wool 
sheep  and  primitive  swine  first  attracted  his  attention, 
and  his  iaititory  measure  in  his  career  of  improvement, 
was  the  introduction  of  a  pair  of  fine  grade  Merino 
sheep,  from  the  flock  of  Chancellor  Livingsten. 
These  were  soon  sucoeeded  by  two  grass  feed  swine 
from  the  same  vicinity.  The  merit  may  be  ascribed  to 
him  of  having,  within  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in 
Berkshire,  by  the  introduction  of  these  animals,  laid 
the  basis  of  that  branch  of  agricultural  interest,  which 
has  proved  one  great  element  of  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  that  county.  These  sheep  were  the  first  Me- 
rinos that  had  been  seen  in  the  region,  and  their  appear- 
ance excited  much  curiosity  and  discussion.  To  gratify 
the  one  and  arouse  the  other,  Mr.  Watson,  in  pursuance 
of  notice,  exhibited  them  on  the  public  square  in  Pitts- 
field,  for  general  inspection.  The  occasion  assembled 
a  considerable  number  of  farmers  and  others,  who  were 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the  animals,  and  vrith  th^ 
quality  and  texture  of  their  wool.  This  novel  and 
humble  exhibition  he  states,  created  universal  interest, 
and  suggested  to  his  mind  those  cattle  shows  which 
.were  soon  established  in  the  county.  The  wool  from 
these  sheep  he  caused  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth,  by 
the  most  skillful  artists  the  oountry  then  contained. 
The  work  far  excelled  any  previously  produced,  and 
probably  was  the  inception  of  those  woolen  manufae- 
tures  that  now  compete  with  the  choicest  fabrics  of 
Europe.  The  incident  was  announced  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country,  with  a  detail  of  the  expense  of 
manufacture,  thequaK^,  &c.,of  the  cloth,  and  samples 
of  it  even,  were  exhibited  in  our  chief  cities.  We  may 
here  add,  that  just  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  Mr. 
Watson  selected  snfllcient  of  his  finest  wool  for  two 
coat  patterns,  and  had  it  manufactured  in  the  most  per- 
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foot  s^Ie  our  improved  artisaiui  oould  give  it.  One  he 
sent  as  a  tribute  of  patriotism  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  the 
Q^her  he  transmitted,  as  an  evidence  of  our  triumphant 
progress  in  the  arts,  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England. 
At  an  early  day  Mr.  Watson  introduced  the  subject  of 
an  Agricultural  Society,  aad  personally,  as  well  as  by 
constant  discussions  in  the  newspapers,  pressed  its 
formation.  His  exertions  in  the  outset,  with  the  mass 
of  the  community,  met  with  little  favor  or  considera- 
tion. The  practical  farmers,  with  few  exceptions,  de- 
rided his  schemes,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  solicita- 
tions, as  the  mere  dreams  of  visionary  speculation. 
Unyielding  zeal,  the  sagacity  of  some,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  mass,  ultimately  triumphed.  Many  who 
were  the  most  violent  in  their  derisions  and  opposition 
to  his  project,  lived  to  feel  their  error,  and  to  give  to 
the  society  their  most  hearty  and  vigorous  support.  la 
1810,  a  feeble  and  sickly  manifestation  was  made  in 
f^n  attynpt  at  an  organization.  This,  however,  the 
next  year  expanded  into  an  exhibition,  afibrding  the 
highest  interest  and  gratification.  Mr.  Watson,  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  society,  delivered  ,an  address 
before  a  crowded  and  interested  audience.  A  feeling 
was  aroused  that  has  never  since  that  day,  slumbered. 
The  success  of  the  effort  was  no  longer  a  problem. 
The  progress  of  the  society  has  continually  been  on- 
ward, expanding  in  influence  and  usefulness.  Its  anni- 
▼ersaries  have  become  festival  days  of  the  county.  Its 
form  and  plan  have  been  made  the  model  throughout  the 
Union,  wherever  similar  institutions  have  been  organ- 
ized. Its  vast  and  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  ag- 
ricaltural  condition  of  that  county,  none  can  hesitate  to 
admit. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Watson  abandoned  his  rural  pursuits, 
his  flocks  and  herds,  and  returned  to  his  former  resi- 
dence in  Albany.  Re  soon  became  involved  in  the 
agricultural  movements  in  this  State.  The  following 
year  h^  aided  in  the  formation  of  a  society  after  the 
jSerkshire  model,  in  Otsego  county,  and  for  several  sue- 
oessive  years  was  constantly  and  vigorously  engaged  in 
the  organization  of  similar  societies  (n  this  and  the  ad- 
jacent States.  He  struggled  d'uring  this  period  with 
unremitted  efforts,  to  induce  the  legislature  to  extend 
to  them,  and  kindred  interests,  the  fostering  hand  of 
government  patronage.  At  an  earlier  period  a  Nation- 
al Board  of  Agriculture,  had  been  with  Mr.  Watson  a 
cherished  project.  He  was  the  author  of  an  elaborate 
report,  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  New- York  Assembly,  in  vindication  of  this  policy, 
which  attracted  much  attention  and  was  generally  dif- 
fused. Although  without  pretension  to  soientiflo  at- 
tainments, the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Watson 
were  continually  solicited  from  various  sections  of  New- 
York,  and  the  adjoining  States,  in  reference  to  nume- 
rous questions  of  internal  improvements. 

Our  space  will  not  premit  us  to  present  any  detail 
of  the  system  or  theory  of  the  Berkshire  Society,  and 
can  only  refer  to  Mr.  Watson's  history  of  that  society, 
published  in  18!^,  for  a  full  exposition  of  its  plan  and 
operations.  Other  associations  for  agricultural  im- 
provement had  no  doubt  previously  existed }  but  we 
brieve  it  is  conceded,  that  the  model  and  genaral 
features  of  the  Berkshire  system  were  peculiar  and 
origiaal. 

The  addresses  delivered  by  him  before  various  agri- 
cultural societies  were  of  deep  interest,  and  fraught 
with  judicious  scientifio  and  practical  suggestions. 
During  the  last  residence  of  Mr.  Watson  in  Albany,  be 
openea  an  extensive  correspondence  with  our  foreign 
public  ftmctionaries,  fpr  the  purpose  of  procuring,  by 
enlisting  their  services  and  zeal,  new  and  useful  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  and  grata.  He  thus  became  the 
medium  by  which  the  seeds  of  many  important  and 
valuable  agricultural  prodaotions  were  introducpd  into 


the  country.  The  staple  grains  of  some  sections  of  this 
state,  still  successfully  cultivated,  may  be  traced  to 
these  efforts. 

Mr.W.  was  an  ardent  and  eflScient  promoter  of  popQ. 
lar  education.  The  interests  of  colleges,  academies,  and 
common  schools,  continually  engaged  the  services  of 
his  pen,  and  his  individual  exertions.  He  was  ao  early 
and  active  advocate  of  the  cause  and  priviletf^s  of 
Union  College.  The  Lorabardy  poplars,  that  formed 
the  academic  grove  which  enveloped  the  old  college 
edifice,  were  transmitted  personally  by  him  from  Al- 
bany, and  many  of  them  planted  by  his  ewn  hand. 

His  mind  and  eye  were  e>ver  intent  on  subjects  of 
public  improvement,  and  prompt  and  vigilant  in  their 
development.  Whilst  a  sojourner  at  Poughkeepsie  for 
a  few  months,  he  devoted  himself  to  arouse  the  pubiio 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  various  questions  of  geo^ 
ral  and  local  interest.  The  project  of  a  turnpike  road 
from  New- York  to  Albany  at  that  time  occupied  his 
attention,  and  was  urged  with  his  usual  ardor  and  de> 
termination.  Passing  through  Buffalo,  on  a  journey  to 
Detroit  in  1818,  he  saw  the  extreme  necessity  of  more 
extended  commercial  facilities  at  that  place ;  and  oa 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  devised  a  plan  for  a  harbor 
which  be  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities.  The 
plan  subsequently  adopted  was  almost  identical  with 
that  he  suggested ;  whether  his  was  the  original  con- 
ception, we  cannot  assert. 

Although  fervent  and  enthusiastic  in  his  patriotism, 
a  warm  n^mirer  of  our  political  institutions,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  their  perpetuity,  Mr.Watson  rarely  engaged 
in  the  mere  party  politics  of  the  hour,  liis  essays  and 
speculations  on  political  subjects  were  numerous  and 
diversified,  exhibiting  no  ordinary  sagacity  and  obser- 
vation. In  1782,  whilst  at  London,  he  earnestly  and 
with  great  boldness,  in  the  avowed  character  of  an 
American  citizen,  advocated  in  the  public  press  of  that 
city,  the  rights  of  the  colonies  to  their  independence,  and 
urged  the  policy  of  its  recognition  upon  the  goven* 
ment. 

He  again  removed  from  Albany  in  1827,  and  resided 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Port  Kent,  a  village  upon 
Lake  Cham  plain  of  his  own  creation,  and  the  principal 
avenue  to  the  immense  manufaaturingregion embraced 
within  the  valley  of  the  Ausable.  Here  a  new  field 
was  presented  for  his  patriotic  labors,  and  although 
verging  upon  three  score  and  ten,  Mr.  Watson  entered 
upon  it  with  renovated  vigor.  We  will  only  indicate, 
as  an  evidence  of  his  active  usefulness,  the  law  for  a 
public  state  road  from  Port  Kent  to  Hopkinton ;  a  rail' 
road  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  aod 
another  from  Champlain  to  Boston.  Each  of  these 
was  either  the  original  conception  of  his  own  mind,  or 
was  powerfully  promoted  by  bis  agency.  The  powers 
of  his  mind  were  unimpaired,  and  his  intellectual  in- 
dustry unabated,  to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  Hi* 
thoughts  were  occupied  on  these  subjects  even  amid  the 
last  throes  of  nature.  Just  before  his  decease,  and  whea 
unconscious  of  all  external  objects,  he  inquired  for  on^ 
who  then  stood  over  his  bed,  and  added^  ''  ah,  yes,  I 

know,  he  is  gone  to ,  after  that  railroad  bill/'a*J 

then,  in  the  delirium  of  approaching  death,  be  excdaimed 
with  the  strongest  emphasis,  and  earnest  gesticulation) 
''  yonder  is  the  track  for  the  road,  and  at  this  poiot  it 
must  terminate."  *'The  ruling  passion  strong  » 
death,"  was  still  animating  and  lightening  his  mind. 

Few  citizens  hav^  exhibited  through  a  long  career 
more  ardor  and  devotedaess  for  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  their  country.  The  fact  that  hia  de- 
votion to  public  ooncerns  impaired  the  private  fortune 
of  Mr.  Watson,  attests  the  purity  and  Siainterestednesi 
of  his  motives.  Some  of  the  projects  which  he  con- 
ceived w^e  doubtless  visionary  and  extravagant,  ^hi  • 
others,  which  found  little  favor  in  popular  sentiment,  m 
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their  beeptioo,  proved  bj  their  results,  the  sagacity  and 
prescieooe  of  his  theories.  Impatient  at  the  listless  and 
oalcalating  spirit  of  doubt  or  scepticism  that  often  crossed 
his  path,  he  sometimes  opposed  it  with  an  impetuous  zeal 
rather  than  conciliatory  moderation,  and  thus  animated 
hostility  when  he  might  have  diverted  opposition.  Mr. 
WatsoB's  essays  and  other  publications  were  very  volu- 
minous, and  spread  over  a  period  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  He  wrote  with  great  fluency,  and  in  a  nervous 
and  elevated  style,  wanting  often,  however,  the  polish 
and  precision  formed  by  the  hand  of  finished  education. 
He  was  not  learned  in  science  or  literature;  men  and  na- 


ture were  the  books  he  studied,  and  from  travel  and  ob- 
servation be  had  accumulated  no  ordinary  fund  of  facts 
and  intelligence.  Mr.  Watson  died  at  Port  Keht,  De- 
cember 5,  1842,  in  his  85th  year.  A  plain  monument 
is  erected  over  his  ^rave,  inscribed  with  this  simple  and 
touching  epitaph,  written  by  himself: 

BSaS   U£f  THK   aSMAIMS   OP 

ilLKANAH  -WAYSON, 

The  Founder  and  First  Presldrat  of  the  Berkthiro  AgricnUnMI 

B^'Mj.    May  g6neniti<Mw  x«t  ttobom  Isam  hj  bis 

example  to  love  their  country. 


TH£   FARinnBR'il  NOTE  BOOK. 


Benefits  ofReaduig  Agriciiltiiral  Papers. 

Ssce  t  last  saw  you  in  Albany,  I  have  occupied 
some  of  my  leisure  moments  in  looking  over  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Cultirator  from  its  commencement.     I 
have  bees  iadaced  to  do  so  from  curiosity  to  determine, 
fiom  exsmiaation,  whether  the  paper  has  generally  had 
a  pnttical  eharacter,  or  has  been  (as  some  carping 
p<tfsoss  say  it  has)  a  receptacle  for  wild,  impracticable 
theories,  «r  for  pidb  of  speculator's  hunbuirs  in  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  potatoes,  com,  &o.,  Su:.     While  I  find 
moch  matter  pertaining  to  husbandry  which  cannot  be 
of  practical  value  to  me,  or  to  other  farmers  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed 
ia  finding  so  much  knowledge  communicated  in  its 
pages  wUeh  I  can  unmediately  apply,  and  with  imme- 
diate beoeflt.    Mneh  instruction  contained  in  the  early 
voiumes  at  the  Cultivator  had  passed  from  my  mem- 
crj — been  forgotten  with  the  voltmies  of  the  paper, 
when  filed  away,tmbomid  andtmdisturbed.    I  mention 
this  fact  as  a  strong  argtmient  to  other  subscribers  in 
&vor  of  procuring  the  bound  volumes,  as  I  have  done. 
Many  fanners  of  sound  judgment,  and  who  are  well 
informed  on  other  subjects,  refuse  to  subscribe  for  the 
Cnltirator^  assagnSng  as  a  reason  that  it  is  the  mere 
organ  of  a  wealthy  band  of  speculators  in  bulls  and 
boars,  and  filled  with  laudatory  notices  of  farming — 
soeh  as  rich,  amateur  fariners  alone  can  follow.    If 
sodi  opponents  of  the  Cultivator,  and  of  kindred  ag- 
rieultaral  journals,  would  sit  down,  and  c&reAilly  ez- 
sfflfae  the  matter  contained  in  the  published  volomest 
they  would  (many  of  them  at  least)  become  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  paper. 

While  leisurely  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Culti- 
vator, and  noticing  their  contents,  I  have  frequently 
been  reminded  of  remarks  made  to  me,  during  the  ex- 
eitmg  political  campaign  of  1840,  by  a  gentleman — 
an  eminent  lawyer,  among  whose  papers  I  found  the 
numbers  of  the  Cultivator.  Upon  expressing  my  as- 
toniahment  at  finding  him.  the  reader  of  an  agricultural 
paper,  whea  he  was  not  the  proptietor  even  of  a  gar- 
den^ he  answered  me — ''  t  ain  not  a  firmer,  and  never 
expect  to  be.  1  was  bred  and  have  livbd  a  lawyer,  and 
shall  continue  letting  myself  out  to  be  kicked  in  other 
men's  quarrels;  but  the  Cultivator  is  pleasant  reading 
to  me,  and  I  turn  from  the  details  of  my  profession, 
and  the  sharp  warfare  of  party,  to  the  pages,  of  that 
paper,  as  school  boys  turn  from  their  dog-eared  Tirgils 
to  the  pages  of  glowing  rCmacce." 

That  a  large  portion  of  Itbe  earlier  volumes  of  the 
CnltiTator  was  devoted  to  the  mode  of  farming  best 
suited  to  the  sandy  plains  about  Albany,  I  know ;  but 
I  also  believe  that  a  large  space  in  its  columns  has  ef- 
fiicted  much  towards  making  '*  the  desert  rejoice,  and 
blossom  like  the  rose.''    I  am  folly  of  the  opinion  that 


the  amount  of  knowledge  relative  to  ikt  Diseanf  cf 
Domeitic  jSnimah  and  their  Cure,  which  has  been  dif- 
fused through  your  paper,  aside  from  all  other  mattefe' 
contained  in  it,  is  worth  more  to  any  farmer  than  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  paper. 

And  I  here  take  occasion  to  remind  you  of  the  1^ 
mentable  Ignoranoe  generally  prevailing  among  far- 
mers on  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  and 
the  proper  method  of  treatment.  With  rare  except 
tions,  farmers  are  ignorant  on  this  subject,  and  thtf 
horse  and  cattle-doctors  they  are  compelled  tc  employ, 
are,  most  of  them,  vile  quacks,  knovnng  nothing  of 
their  business,  and  in  their  ignorance  killing  or  ruiniug 
many  a  valuable  animal.  Even  our  physicians  are 
genetally  as  ignorant  of  comparative  anatomy,  as  they 
are  of  the  picture-writing  of  the  Axtecs.  In  France 
men  are  regularly  educated  as  veterinary  surgeons,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  opportunity  in  this  country  of 
acquiring  such  knowledge.  Our  colleges,  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  are  estab- 
lishing professorships  of  scientific  agriculture ;  but  no 
college  or  school  in  the  country,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
has  given  instruction  on  comparative  anatomy,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cure  of  diseases  affecting  domestic 
animals.  You  have  a  flourishing  medical  college  in 
your  city  which  should  take  the  lead  in  this  matter. 
The  city  which  furnishes  the  firet  agricultural  paper 
in  the  country,  should  be  the  first  to  furnish  correct  in- 
formation on  this  neglected  subject.  Furnish  the 
graduates  of  that  institution  with  as  thorough  know- 
ledge of  reterinary  surgery,  and  its  kindred  branches, 
as  they  are  taught  on  other  matters  pertaining  to  their 
profession,  and  their  respectability  or  usefulness  will 
not  be  impaired.  They  vnll  then  be  able,  without  de- 
meaning themselves,  to  benefit  as  well  the  property  as 
the  persons  of  their  patrons ;  Snd  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  will  be  gainers.  S.  A«  Law.  Jlffrsdt/A|  N, 
r.,  Jan.  21,  1848. 


Fattening  Hogs. 


On  the  11th  day  of  AprQ,  1^46,  t  bought  h  sow  And 
eleven  pigs,  the  pigs  being  about  three  weeks  old.  fo^ 
$12.25,  and  not  having  plenty  of  feed,  (for  I  had  re- 
cently changed  my  residence  from  Dutchess  to  Livings- 
ton,) I  gave  one  pig  away,  and  kept  the  rest,  and 
fed  them  the  tailk  of  (6nt  cows,  Hfter  it  was  well 
skimmed,  With  the  slops  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  brail 
from  15  bushels  of  wheat,  8  bushels  of  oats,  and  4 
bushels  of  corn  ground  together.  This  was  their  feed 
till  after  harvest,  when  I  turned  them  into  the  stubble^ 
and  fbd  them  but  very  little  till  I  shut  them  up  to  fat, 
which  was  about  the  first  of  October.  I  then  put  9  of 
the  shoats  in  a  close  pen,  and  fed  them  a  few  boiled 
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potatoes  and  some  raw  apples — ^I  should  think  not  to 
exoeed  $6  in  valne — and  about  50  bushels  of  ears  of 
corn,  half  of  which  was  of  an  inferior  quality — the 
whole  of  the  com  being  worth  probably  $12.  On  the 
16th  of  November  I  butchered  four  of  them — sold  these 
in  Rochester — two  of  them  for  $3.75  per  hundred,  and 
the  dther  two  for  $3 .  50  per  hundred — the  weight  of 
the  four  685  lbs.;  the  amount  received  for  them  $24.86. 
The  other  five  I  killed  on  the  first  of  December,  and 
they  weighed  977  lbs.,  which  I  laid  down  for  family  use; 
but  the  pork  was  worth  at  the  time  $4  per  hundred. 
The  sow  and  shoat  I  kept  to  winter,  and  they  were* 
worth  $8.  This  ends  the  first  year;  and  now  for  the 
second: 

The  result  of  the  present  year  t  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  with  as  much  accuracy,  perhaps,  as  I  did  those  of 
Sie  first,  as  I  had  graia  of  my  own  raising  to  feed,  and 
did  not  measure  it  as  I  did  the  fijrst  year  when  I  had  it 
to  buy.  But  judging  from  the  improvement  of  the  two 
lots,  I  should  think  the  ezpepse  of  feed  about  the  same. 
About  the  first  of  April  my  two  sows  had  pigs;  the 
old  one  had  J3,  ten  of  which  I  raised,  and  the  young  one 
had  7,  which  I  sold  with  the  mother  when  about  three 
weeks  old  for  $9.  After  harvest  this  year,  my  pigs 
had  a  better  chance  in  the  orchard  than  last  year,  but 
not  so  good  a  run  in  the  stubble.  Last  year  they  were 
not  permitted  to  mn  in  the  orchard  at  all,  on  account 
of  my  having  corn  on  the  same  lot.  About  the  first  of 
November  I  shut  up  the  ten  shoats  and  fed  them  prin- 
cipally on  com  until  the  30th  November,  when  four  of 
them  were  butchered,  which  weighed  878|lbs. ;  and 
Bold  for  $5  per  hundred — and  on*  the  9th  of  December 
the  other  &ve  were  slaughtered,  and  weighed  1012  lbs. ; 
which  were  worth  $5  per  hundred  also.  On  the  22d 
of  December,  killed  the  old  one,  after  having  her  shut 
up  only  about  five  weeks — she  weighing  357  lbs.,  which 
was  sold  for  $5  per  hundred.  This  ends  the  account  of 
both  years,  except  the  summing  up. 

Jk,    Cort  of  sow  and  pifff,  April  llth,  1846, $19.S5 

EIxpeiiM  of  summer  fted  and  /kuening,  8  both,  oeta, 
ai  9b.  6d ,  4  do.  cbm.  4s,  25  do.  com,  38.  Od.,  and 
bran fl^m  10 bush,  wneat,  tS,..* 18.06 


Cr.    By  sale  or  686  lbs.  of  pork, SM.M 

'  Value  or977  lbs.,  at  4c.,  per  lb., 30.08 

Value  of  old  sow  and  shoat  to  winter, 8.00 


90.31 


71.94 


Leaves  to  pay  ibr  milk,  whey,  pattore,  care,  ke^  $41.63 


SXCOKD 
Dr. 
Value  of  sow  and  pigs  same  as 
when  purchased,.,. . . .  91*2.35 
Expense  of  summer  feed,     7 .  60 
or  com  in  fattenioffi  100 
tesh.  at  50c.  perbttsh.,   60.00 

60.76 


TXAm. 

Cr. 

By  878  lbs.  of  pork,  sold 

per  lb., 

By  1019  lbs.,  worth  6c.,. 
By  367  lbs.,  sold  for  6c., 


for  5e. 

$43  90 
60.60 
17  85 

119.35 
09.75 


$49.60 

jSvon,  Dee.  31tf,  1847.    S.8.  MomxHoirsB. 

Breeding  Horses* 

I  have  read  Mr.  Burnett's  remarks  in  the  Cultivator 
on  the  subject  of  breeding  horses.  He  advocates  the 
use  of  thorough-bred  stallions  with  our  common  mares. 
.As  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  the  great  error  of 
breeders  has  been  that  they  have  consented  to  use  any 
horse  they  meet  with,  provided  he  has  a  long  pedigree. 

Mr.  B.  seems  to  thinic  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  **  horse  of  all  work."  I  think  the  farmer  wants  a 
herse  of  that  kind ;  he  does  not  want  one  merely  for 
the  carriage  or  the  cart,  but  for  various  uses. 

As  to  the  saddle-horse,  the  less  the  farmer  has  to  do 
with  him  the  better.  Of  what  use  is  such  a  horse  but 
to  prance  up  and  down  a  few  minutes  in  a  day  for 
mmusementf 

And  (he  *'  three-minute"  horse — ^the  farmer  does  not 
\rant  him,  neither  does  any  one  but  a  fop  or  jockey. 


Again,  I  think  a  medium-sized  horse,  weighing  from 
ten  to  twelve  hundred,  is  best  even  for  draft.  They 
are  easier  to  keep,  and  though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  draw  as  much  at  a  load,  they  are  quicker,  and  gen- 
erally more  tractable.  I  am  in  favor  of  rearmg  good 
horses,  as  they  cost  no  more  than  long  legged,  ^b- 
sided,  worthless  animals. 

I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Burnet's  objection  to  hav- 
ing a  mare  well  ribbed  up.  He  says: — '*  I  would  not 
have  her  too  closely  ribbed  up,  for  this  is  objectionable 
in  either  mare  or  horse."  I  do  not  understand  irJkeretn 
he  thinks  this  an  objection,  especially  as  he  says  it  is 
desirable  that  the  foal  should  be  elo$€  in  this  respect. 
Junius.    Farmingtonf  Ct.,  1848. 

Sflbsoil   PlOWiBff. 

EuAS  pHiKirxT,  Esq.,  Lexington,  Mass.,  is  of  opis- 
ion  that  a  great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  sab- 
soiling  on  ''  hard  New  England  soils/'  as  a  protectim 
against  drouth.  The  stirring  and  deepening  of  the 
subsoil  gives  plants  an  opportunity  to  extend  their 
roots,  so  that  more  moisture  is  braught  within  their 
reach.  Mr.  P.  observes,  that  on  fields  which  have  bees 
long  cultivated,  a  crust  is  formed  at  the  depth  towhieb 
the  land  is  usually  plowed,  which  becomes  abnost  at 
impenetrable  as  the  highway  which  has  been  travelled 
over  for  a  like  number  of  years.  He  has  praotioed 
subsoiliog  considerably  for  several  years,  and  states 
that  the  increase  of  crops  in  consequence  of  ^is  ope- 
ration has  never  been  less  than  25  per  cent.  He  de- 
rived less  benefit  from  subsoiling  last  year  than  usaaJ, 
owing  to  the  more  regular  supply  of  rain  through  the 
season ;  yet  on  a  dry  loamy  soU,  with  a  hard,  gravelly 
subsoil,  he  obtained  a  greater  yield  of  potatoes  by  one- 
fourth,  from  subsoHed  rovirs,  though  planted  side  by 
side  with  others  not  subeoiled.  This  was  not  the  only 
difference — for  the  potatoes  from  Che  snbsoiled  portion 
were  so  much  superior  in  appearance,  that  they  actually 
sold  in  market  for  25  per  cent,  more  than  theothert-- 
making  an  advantage  from  subsoiling,  in  both  quality 
and  quantity,  of  60  per  cent. 

Dean  Robinson,  of  West  Ne'wbury,  Mass.,  also 
states  that  he  has  used  the  subsoil  plow  on  land  whioh 
has  a  very  hard  subsoil,  "  composed  of  day,  gravel, 
and  small  stones."  His  custom  has  been  to  follow  the 
sward  plow  with  the  subsoil  plow,  both  of  which  itir 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  20  inches.  He  considen 
the  cost  9f  this  mode  double  that  of  conunon  plowing; 
but  he  thinks  the  extra  expense  is  fully  compensated ia 
the  saving  of  labor  in  after  cultivation,  as  the  land  u 
much  lighter  and  is  easier  worked  after  subsoiling. 
He  also  uses  the  subsoil  plow  on  his  garden,  and  on  all 
land  designed  for  the  growth  of  tap-rooted  vegetables. 
We  gather  these  facts  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Essex  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society.  ' 

Good  Cows. 

From  the  statement  of  competitors  at  the  show  of 
the  Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  we  gather 
the  following  r—M.  G.  Matnard,  of  Westborough,  of- 
fered a  cow  eight  years  old,  one-fourth  Durham,  which 
calved  the  12th  of  May.  In  ten  days,  from  the  JOth  to 
the  20th  of  June,  she  gave  an  average  of  eighteen  five- 
eighths  quarts  per  day.  In  the  same  length  of  time, 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  September,  she  gave  an  ave- 
rage of  13  5.8ths  quarts  per  day.  Her  feed  was  pas- 
ture, in  common  with  other  cows. 

Charles  Wilcox,  of  New  Braintree,  offered  two 
cows.  One  of  them,  eight  years  old,  calved  1 1th  May. 
In  ten  days,  from  Ut  to  10th  June,  gave  an  average  of 
20  6.10th  quarts.  In  ten  days,  from  1st  to  lOth  Sep- 
tember, she  gave  an  average  of  14i  quarts  per  da^ 
The  other  cow  offered  was  of  the  same  age,  and  oaiTea 
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I  the  same  time  as  tbe  above.  In  ten  days,  from  the 
St  to  the  10th  of  June,  she  gave  an  average  of  20 
- 1 0th  quarts  per  day ;  in  the  same  length  of  time,  from 
le  1st  to  the  10th  of  September^  an  average  of  14 
•  10th  quarts  per  day. 

T^M.  S.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  offered  one  cow. 
>he  was  seven  years  old,  and  calved  27th  May.  In  ten 
lays,  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  June,  she  gave  an 
Lverage  of  16  7*  10th  quarts  per  day,  which  yielded  in 
he  ten  days,  16  lbs.  and  a  fraction  of  butter.  ]^rom 
the  6th  to  the  15th  of  September,  she  afforded  an  ave- 
rage of  10  4- 10th  quarts  per  day,  which  yielded  in  the 
ten  days,  14  lbs.  10  oz.  of  butter. 

Nahum  Wabren,  of  Shrewsbury,  offered  a  cow,  four 
years  old,  from  which  13  lbs.  of  butter  were  made  in 
10  days  in  June;  and  10  lbs.  in  the  same  length  of  time 
in  September. 

Jacob  W.  "Watsok,  of  Princeton,  offered  a  cow, 
from  which  18^  lbs.  of  butter  were  made  in  ten  days, 
from  10th  to  20th  June,*  and  in  ten  days,  from  the  10th 
to  the  20th  September,  13 j  lbs. 

Charles  E.  Miles,  of  Shrewsbury,  offered  two  cows 
six  and  seven  years  old.  They  had  been  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening  calves  for  veal.  One  cow  calved 
on  the  15th  of  February.  When  taken  to  the  show,  in 
September,  she  had  a  calf  by  her  side,  and  she  had  then 
fattened  four  calves,  whose  veal  weighed  380  lbs.,  and 
sold  for  $30.40.  The  other  cow  calved  on  the  25th  of' 
March.  Sh«  fattened  her  own  calf  and  four  others, 
whose  weight  of  veal  was  450  lbs.,  and  solcOpr  $36. 
Mr.  Miles  had  three  other  cows  which  were^bed  for 
fattening  calves.  From  the  five,  2,050  lbs.  of  veal, 
which  sold  at  an  average  of  8  cents  per  pound,  and 
brought  $164. 

The  Committee  make  some  observations  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  milch  cows  which  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention: 

''  It  is  supposed  that  a  cow  of  medium  quality  will 
give,  for  t-wo  months  after  calving,  12  quarts  of  milk 
per  day;  four  months  following,  7  quarts;  two  months, 
4  quarts;  one  month,  2  quarts— ^amounting  to  1,860. 
qnarts,  or  an  average  for  nine  months  of  about  seven 
quarts  per    day.     It  vnll  take  ten  quarts  of  milk  to 
make  one  pound  of  butter;  thus  producing  about  186 
lbs.,  which  at  16  cents,  amounts  to  about  $30.     Sup- 
pose every  farmer  to  resolve  that  he  would  keep  no 
eow  that  di<l  not  hold  out  as  a  good  milker  for  ten 
monihs  in  the  year,  and  that  did  not 'give,  for  two 
months,  16  quarts  per  day;  four  months,  12  quarts; 
three  months,  7;  one  month,  2 — amounting  to  3,090 
quarts,  or  an  average  of  ten  quarts  per  day  for  ten 
months)    Is  it  not  practicable  to  have,  throughout  the 
<^<>QUtry,  Q0W8  as  good  as  the  last  ddteribed?" 


Mr.  G.  holds  that  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  first  af- 
fected, through  this  atmospheric  influence,  and  that 
the  vitiated  juices  are  transmitted  to  the  tubers,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  their  disease  and  decay.  Its 
effects,  he  believes,  are  something  in  proportion  to  the 
stage  of  growth  the  tubers  are  in  when  the  tops  are 
attacked.  Hence  he  observes — "  If  the  tuber  was  but 
half  grown,  the  stalk  would  be  proportionately  green, 
and  the  ii^urious  process  would  be  longer  continued. 
If  the  potato  was  nearly  ripe,  still  the  process  might 
proceed,  and  acrid  food  be  transmitted  sufficient  to 
cause  its  decay  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months. 
And  does  not  this,"  he  continues,  "  account  for  the  fact 
that  potatoes  which  apf^ear  fair  and  sound  for  some 
time  after  they  are  housed,  ultimately  betray  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  be- 
come worthless?  They  were  inoculated  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  process  of  time  the  infection  breaks 
out.  Upon  this  theory  different  varieties  would  suffer 
unequally,  being  more  opr  less  hardy,  and  the  same  va- 
riety on  different  soils  might  also  be  differently  af- 
fected. •  •  •  • 

*'  Should  the  inquiry  be  made,  why  some  fields,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  escape  the  ravages  of  this  disease, 
while  contiguods  crops  are  entirely  ruined,  the  reply 
is,  that  it  will  be  in  season  to  answer  the  question,  when 
the  interrogator  shall  explain  why  some  peach  trees  es- 
cape the  yellows,  while  others  wither  and  die  under 
that  scourge-^or  some  pear  trees  escape  the  blight, 
while  neighboring  ones  are  ruined;  and  especially  why 
the  frost  plays  such  '  fantastic  tricks'  in  afield  of  corn, 
nipping  here  and  there  some  whole  rows,  and  then 
again  sparing  nearly  every  alternate  hill." 

As  to  remedies,  Mr.  G.  thinks  it  is  **  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  remedy  may  not  yet  be  diaovered,"  and 
he  advises  that  experiments  be  multiplied  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  tiis  "  chief  hope,"  however,  is  that  "  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  cause  of  the  injury  in 
the  atmosphere  will  gradually  disappear." 


Potato  Disease  or  Ret« 

We  have  reoeived  firom  Rev.  Chas.  A.  GoosmcH,  of 
Hartford,  Ct.,  an  article  first  published  m  the  Bart  ford 
Cowrontf  in  referenoe  to  the  potato  disease.     An  enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  .causes  assigned  for  this  mal- 
^J  ^  given  from  an  English'  paper,  the  principal  of 
which  are:-— Attacks  of    parasitical  fungi,   insects, 
("  the  idlest  of  ril  speonlations."  says  the  English  au- 
^pty,)  frost,  lightning,  exhausted  vitality,  bad  culti- 
vation, manures,  miasmata,  such  as  produce  cholera  in 
men ,  and  other  epidemics .     Mr .  G .  thinks  none  of  these 
^uT'  appear  tenable,  '<  Unless  it  be  the  last."    He 
™''®»^"  it  seems  apparent,  at  least  to  the  writer, 
w&t  the  ^seaae  did  not  originate  in  the  soil,  nor  is  it 
tttnbatable  to  any  defect  in  the  potato  itself.     The 
remote  cause  is  some  peculiar  change  in  the  atmoM* 
r*^*}  Which  we  may  never  understand :  the  proximate 
^'^,  conieqnent  upon  that  change,  is  the  derange^ 
■***  0/  t\i  fmctioM  tf  ihi  Mtalk  and  haveiJ* 


Saggestions  to  Farmers* 

I  sometimes  fancy  to  myself,  when  I  hear  persons 
who  live  on  the  rich  and  fertile  prairies  of  the  west, 
praise  the  luxuriance  of  their  soil,  and  boast  of  the 
bountiful  crops  they  yield  with  little  labor,  that  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  somewhat  as  we  now  loqk  upon 
those  early  settlers  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  who,  it  is 
said,  were  in  the  habit  of  carting  the  manure  made 
upon  their  lands  to  the  river,  and  throwing  it  in,  for 
fear,  that  shofuld  it  remain,  their  lands  would  become 
too  rich. 

In  their  wisdom,  supposing  their  lands  could  never 
be  exhausted,  they  continued  to  plow  the  same  fields, 
until  at  last  **  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their 
dreams,"  and  they  found  to  their  cost,  that  the  lands 
they  suppose^  inexhaustibly  fertile,  had  become  sterile 
and  unproductive;  and  such  I  think  will  be  the  resul^ 
of  the  present  system  of  cultivation  pursued  by  our 
western  friends.  Chemistry  shows  us  that  by  taking 
a  suoobssion  of  crops  off  from  tbe  same  ground  one 
year  after  another,  without  any  return  to  it,  the  inevi- 
table effect  must  be  ultimately,  that  it  will  lose  its 
fertility.  The  lands  of  our  county,  especially  the 
richer  portions  of  it,  have  quite  too  commonly  met  with 
this  usage.  A  few  years  since  it  was  not  unfrequently 
remarked,  by  our  farmers,  that  they  formerly  received 
good  crops  from  particular  portions  of  their  lands,  hot 
that  then  they  could  not  get  crops  from  the  same 
ground  that  would  pay  the  trouble  of  cultivation. 
Something,  they  said,  must  be  wanting  in  the  soil,  bnt 
what  they  did  not  know.  Chemistry  has  solved  this 
problem,  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood  by 
them,  that  their  soil  must  be  fed  with  proper  food  as 
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Well  &s  their  cattle  if  they  woald  have  it  productive ; 
and  that  true  economj  constats  in  highly  cultivating 
smaller  quantities  of  land,  by  deep  plowing  and  ma- 
naringi  ratlier  than  running  over  a  large  quantity  of 
limd  with  slight  tillage. 

*<  A  Utile  farm  well  tilled.    A  large  bam  Well  fifled. 
A  Utile  wife  weU  willed,    Give  me,  give  me." 

This  lesson  is  one  our  fanners  have  been  slow  to  learn. 
While  it  has  been  their  practice  in  calttvating  their 
gardens  to  resort  to  thorough  tillage,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  produce  more  from  them  than  from  any 
other  equal  portion  of  their  land ;  in  the  raising  of  field 
crops  the  hint  thus  given  them  has  been  entirely  neg- 
lected. It  is  supposed  that  thd  fruit  and  kitchen  gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  London,  occupy 
20,000  acres  of  land,  and  that  the  produce  of  this  land 
is  sold  for  over  $7,000,000,  while  in  the  most  favored 
portions  of  farming  lands  in  our  own  country,  $500^000 
would  generally  be  considered  a  good  product  for  the 
same  quantity  of  land.  Knowledge  and  experience 
v^ill  in  time  correct  the  errors  into  which  our  farmers 
have  fallen  in  regard  to  cultivating  their  lands,  and 
even  now  I  think  I  see  a  bright  prospect  for,the  future, 
ia  the  formation  of  agricultural  associations,  in  the  cir- 
culation of  agricultural  papers,  and  other  periodicals; 
in  the  improvement  of  the  farm  stock;  in  the  improved 
tillage  and  drainage  of  lands ;  and  above  all,  in  the  in- 
creased attention  given  to  the  saving  and  use  of  ma- 
mires.  When  these  eome  to  be  well  understood  and 
ptracticed,  we  may  confidently  expect  to  see  farms  of 
40  and  60  acres  producing  more,  and  returning  a  better 
«nd  more  certain  profit  to  the  farmer,  than  farms  now 
do  which  contain  many  additional  acres.       Oneida. 

▼ttrietiet  6f  Wheat. 

We  have  been  experimenting  some  in  the  wheat  line, 
having  procured  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1846, 
some  of  the  celebrated  ''Stewart/'  or  ''Etrurian'* 
wheat,  and  also  some  of  the  "  White  Blue-stem,"  from 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  and  some  of 
the  "  Yellow  Blue-stem"  from  our  own  neighborhood. 

The  Stewart  wheat  is  a  fine  grain,  and  has  a  long 
head ;  but  we  could  not  tell  so  well  how  it  would  suc- 
ceed, for  the  frost  killed  half  or  two-thirds  of  it.  The 
other  kinds  stood  the  winter  well ';  but  the  White  Blue- 
etem  is  far  the  finest  grain — has  the  longest  head,  and 
yielded  a  fourth  more  than  the  Yellow  Blue-stem,  al- 
though sowed  side  by  side,  on  the  same  kind  of  ground. 
In  fact,  the  White  Blue-stem  is  with  us  every  way 
equal  to  the  Stewart  wheat,  without  the  danger  of  be- 
ing winter-killed.  We  have  sowed  no  other  kind  this 
year,  and  have  distributed  the  seed  among  our  farmers. 

Subsoil,  Plowing. — We  have  been  trying  the  subsoil 
plow  on  our  hilly  land, and  find  it  will  fully  pay  in  pre- 
venting washes  by  rain,  besides  being  very  useful  in  oth- 
er respects.  It  causes  the  soil  to  act  somewhat  on  the 
sponge  principle ;  that  is,  if  the  ground  is  made  mellow 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  it  absorbs  the  water  that 
will  fall  in  an  ordinary  rain ;  whereas  if  only  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  surface  is  loosened,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  it  is  soon  filled  with  water,  and  a  sudden  dash 
of  rain  wanbes  the  soil  awajr>  leaving  the  fields  cut  up 
in  guUies.    Jamxs  L.  Cox.     ZaruBvUief  0.,  Jan,  '48. 


Gdod  Hogs. 

iifueh  is  said  about  good  and  poor  breeds  of  hogs.  I 
Ate  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  all  the  difference  as- 
cribed, but  the  poorest  breed  that  a  man  ever  had  is  as 
good  as  any  breed  to  many.  I  killed  seven  hogs  this 
lall  that  averaged  455  lbs  each.  They  were  a  year  old 
last  spring,  except  one,  which  was  older,  and  weighed 
080  lbs.    These  are  not  the  heaviest  hogs  I  kMto,  but 

Lcbreed  is  not  extra,  and  there  was  no  extra  pains  ta- 


ken in  keeping  them.  I  sold  them  at  $6|  per  hnindred, 
when  lighter  pnes  brought  $4.75  and  $5.  I  have  moats 
pigs  now  feeding  which  were  dropped  last  March,  tfasu 
if  dressed,  would  weigh  over  300  lbs.  each;  they  im.^9 
been  only  middling  well  kept — not  extra.  The  gnraia 
that  I  fed  my  hogs,  aside  from  the  dairy  refuse,  (which 
was  whey,)  was  worth  here  just  about  $80.  E.  P. 
Inoalls.      Capt  VincetU,  N.  F.,  Jan.,  1848* 

Hittta  Idr  Marcli* 

Cows  and  ^wes,  which  are  near  the  period  of  pflLrto- 
rition,  require  attention.     For  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore they  bring  forth,  their  food  should  be  of  sodi  a 
nature  as  will  impart  strength  to  them  and  their  off- 
spring, and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  secretiao  of 
milk.     Brewer's  grains,  where  they  can  be  obtained, 
are  among  the  cheapest  and  best  articles  that  can  be 
used.     They  may  be  fed  to  cows  at  the  rate  of  a  peek 
for  each  cow,  per  day,  before  calving,  and  a  half-busbel 
per  day  afterwards.     Sheep  may  be  fed  from  one  quart 
to  three  quarts  per  day.     Where  the  grains  cannot  be 
had,  a  little  corn  or  oats,  for  sheep — say  a  pint  of  oats, 
or  from  a  gill  to  a  half  pint  of  com  to  each,  per  day, 
and  for  cows,  corn  meal,  or  meal  from  corn  and  oats; 
or  corn  and  cob  ground  together,  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  to  four  quarts  each  per  day^  will  be  beneficial.    A 
few  carrotST— say  a  peck  to  a  cow,  and  a  quart  to  a 
sheep,  per  day — will  greatly  favor   the  secreooo  of 
milk,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  addition  to 
the  meaHfr  corn.    The  best  of  hay  should  be  provided. 
Clover,  cut  before  it  was  too  ripe,  and  so  nicely  made 
that  none  of  its  heads  or  leaves  have  been  lost,  and  is 
free  from  mustiness  and  dust,  is  not  inferior  to  any 
other  hay,  excepting  for  working  horses  and  oxen. 
The  animals  should  have  dry  and  comfortable  shelter, 
and  should  not  be  exposed  to  storms. 

March  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  for  secoving  wood 
and  timber.  Wood  should  therefore  be  cut,  split,  and 
piled,  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  drying  winds 
which  usually  prevail  during  this  month. 

Hot-beds,  if  not  already  made,  should  be  formed  at 
once.  Directions  for  making  will  be  found  in  our  last 
volume,  page  85 — also  in  vol  ix,  (old  series,)  p.  55. 

Manures  may  be  composted  in  this  month,  and  will 
be  sufficiently  decomposed  for  use  by  the  time  they  are 
wanted  for  spring  crops. 

0(Us  may  sometimes  be  sown  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  month  or  beginning  of  April.  It  is  always  advi- 
sable to  sow  them  as  early  as  practicable,  or  as  sooa 
as  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  state.  The  best  varieties 
of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  oats  are  very  heavy,  and  from 
some  trials  made  here  with  them,  appear  to  exceed  in 
yield  and  value  the  common  oats  of  this  country.  Tha 
Hope-Town  oat  is  one  of  the  best  kinds.  It  is  early, 
hardy,  and  productive.  An  advertisement  of  seed  of 
this  variety  will  be  (bond  in  this  number. 


Acricnltaml  Diaensiloiii. 

Weekly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  agrionltnra! 
subjects,  have  been  held  at  the  Capitol  in  thia^ity, 
since  the  12th  of  Januarv  last.  They  have  generally 
been  better  attended,  anci  have  been  carried  on  with 
more  spirit  than  in  former  years — circumstances  indi- 
cative of  a  growing  interest  in  agricultural  investiga- 
tion. This  ih  evidently  the  case  in  most  parts  of  tha 
country.  In  Boston,  where  these  meetings  were  com- 
menced nine  years  ago,  they  have  been  continually  in- 
creasing in  popular  favor. 

Conpiderable  interest  is  evinced  in  the  reports  of 
these  discussions,  and  we  have  had  various  inquiries  in 
regard  to  their  publication :  but  as  our  work  is  onlv  is- 
sued monthly,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  givie  tliem 
as  early  ta  would  be  desired.    Besides,  the  great  presi 
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tt  othar  Batten  at  thia  waaon  of  tlM  ;ear,  prBDludu 
Umi  ip«eruiiD  in  detail.  Tbej  are  published  in  cbe  Al- 
baaj  Evfming  Journal,  and  will  appear,  (perbapa 
miavbat  abridgad,)  in  the  Tranaaotioas  of  tbe  Stale 
Agnnaltnial  Society.  > 

At  Boloo,  the  reports  of  tbs  diioassioDB  are  puh- 
liibsd  ia  tlitM  or  roor  oT  tba  daily  lud  veeklf  papers. 
This  g\ita  ttem  an  extensive  oiranlation,  and  it  would 
be  aa  adnataffa  if  thia  ooniae  waa  adopled  here. 

^it  first  sabject  taken  Dp  at  tb«  AJbany  mealinga 
was  tfaat  d  Manures — tbeir  Properties,  Action,  ho. 
Tbit  occupied  one  evening,  and  a  aeoond  eireniag  wu 
devoted  to  a  conaideration  of  tbe  qaeatioD  whetberma- 
•nre  sbould  be  applied  in  a  freah  or  fermeDted  state — 
t»  onder  wbat  circBmaUuices  it  diould  be  applied  in 
«tbtr  Ibrm.  After  oonsidHrable  diaouaaion  the  follow-, 
iag  leaolBtion  wva  anajtimooslr  adopted: 

"  Rttoifi,  That  in  tbe  judgmeat  of  thiv  meeung, 
■1  is  geaenJlj  most  azpedieut  to  apply  maonre  in  ao 
nfarmeDted  atats  an  clayey  or  Stiff  aoila,  and  pailion- 
laiVj  loT  boad  crops,  and  tbat  it  sbonld  ba  well  iacorpo- 
Taled  with  tbe  soil:  on  ligbter  soils,  whether  of  a  sandy 
w  gcaidly  obai-aoter,  it  ia  far  more  ptoAtable  to  make 
tb«  sppliealioa  in  a  fermented  oompoat,  for  nearly  if 
iwt  qniti  every  kind  of  crop." 

At  tba  third  meeting,  Dr.  A.  H.  STavsM a,  of  New. 
Tork,  delivered  a  very  iutereating  lecture  on  "  Tbe 
Food  of  Phmta^  and  after  its  ooDolosioD,  the  sabjeotof 
Sbeep  sod  Wool — tbeir  ManageoieDi  and  Preparation 
[ot  naiket,  was  taken  up  for  diaeusaion.  Mi,  Blan- 
CS4BS,  tA  KiDderbDok,  made  aoue  excetlent  remarks, 
geaenlly  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  wool 
fbonld  be  put  np  ts  nle,  and  tbe  mode  of  dispdsing  of 
It  to  Che  best  advantage;  in  doing  wbiob  he  considered 
the  oxpediea^  of  ensblishing  "  Woel  Depots,"  and 
deDoBsifated,  coBclosively,  tbe  advantage  and  anperi- 
frily  of  the  system  fbr  Ihe  advancement  of  tbe  interest 
of  tbe  wool-grower,  a*  well  *«  for  tbe  ooBvenienoe  and 
HooMawdalion  of  the  manDfactnrer. 

Tbe  same  mbjeM  waa  oonlianed  at  the  sucoaeding 
pes' lag  I  sad  ctmsiderable  interesting  matter  in  rela- 
tioa  to  Ihe  breeding  and  managemeot  of  sbeep  was 
kRogbt  oot.  At  t^  close  of  (be  meeting,  the  foUow- 
■g  teeolutioB  was  passed: 

"  Rttetttd,  That  we  deem  tbe  establishment  of  wool 
dapota  lor  the  sale  of  wool,  well  calculated  to  seoare  to 
the  wool  gtirwer  a  fair  attd  reasonable  oompenaation  for 
Ue  «««1,  and  tb*t  tbe  system  ia  worthy  of  a  full  trial.V 

AcrtcaiUral  Societies. 
Vmn«ToB  CoinrrT,  Vt.— Offioen  fet  tbe  preaOBt 
ji«u~-BaDiaiCK  Aichabdsom,  PrBaideniaj  Nathakibl 
Matow,  Hmr  Ndtt,  Vice-Prmadent;  J.  W.  Howca, 
Beereiaiy;  Ltmam  Bbioos,  Treaaurer. 

WiT«i  CoOTTTT,  N.  Y.— Officers,  A.  G.  Fbbct, 
IVaiideni  j N.  B.  Cabwul,  Rec.  aeoratary; H.  Enowu', 
Trtanrav.  Next  Fair  to  be  held  at  Lyons,  on  tba  4tb 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  Septambor.  Delegates 
have  been  appnnud  bj  tbia  society,  to  attend  tbe  fair* 
of  tbeadtjoiniag  eonntiea,  for  the  pDrpoae  of  ooUeeting 
laeful  ioformatiDB.  Other  aocieues  wonU  do  well  to 
■dopt  tbe  same  plan. 

Omsa  CeiritTT,N.T.— Offioen,  J.  S.  Hitchcock, 
Proident;  H.  RaoDKa,  P.  Uattoov,  U.  L.  Boti^u, 
K.  luLB.  W.  C.  BuuiTT,  P.  NoBTDN,  H.  N.  Cait, 
H.  DuKsAR,  W.  Fxxauaoif ,  W.  BaiaTot,  Vice  Preai- 
dMij  C.  C.  Cook,  Cot.  Saa'y.i  E.  Comstook,  Hec. 
Smj;  B.  N.  HontingtoD,  Treaanrer.  Preminio*  were 
•*anled  at  ike  annual  meetiog  of  this  soeiet;  for  tba 
bllntipg  oropai—IFtatcr  If^ot,  39  bushels  8  l-21bi. 
■iaeacve.  luf iaa  Cora,  86  1-4  bqsbelt,  also  71  1.3; 
CI  l-S  bosbela,  another  of  67  1-8  busbeU,  68  bosliela, 
*>c^  tba  pToduot  of  oae  acre.  Bartty,  6£  buahela,  ~" 
rtaiada,  abo  49  bMbelf  24  pooodaj  38  1-2  ' 


each  tbe  product  of  one     aore.     Oitti,  85  3-4  bnsbeUi 

64  1-2  busb^ls,  76  buahela,  each  from  one  acre.  Pia$, 
37  3-4  OD  seven  eighths  of  an  acre.  Potatoit,  162  bush- 
els oo  balT  an  acre.  Carroll,  201  bushels  on  a  fourth  of 
an  acre.      Mangtt  imaizti,  325  buabel*  on  a  fourth  of 

Thb  JaiTiaaciT  ConjiTT  (N-  T.)  Ao.  Socibtt,  a| 
its  last  annual  meeting  awarded  premiums  for  tbe  M- 
lowing  crops.  Indian  eon,  86  bushels,  SO  bushels, 
each  from  ait  acre.  Oati,  74  bufhels  per  aore.  Po- 
tatot*,  347  bushels  per  acre.  Carrett,  764  bosbeU 
per  acre. 

CniTTENDiir  Co.Vt. — Offioera  for  the  oorreat  yea*. 
UsHar  8.  Moau,  President)  BiBDaii  Newbll,  Latt 
u£i,  B.  pLATT,  Viae  Preaidenta;  Caspab  T.  HopeikSi 
Seorecaiyj  Joiw  8.  Pubcb,  Treasurer.  The  8aciety 
at  its  laat  meetiog  awarded  premlnma  for  the  following 
orapa.  Winter  vhtat,  36  J-3  buthela  and  30  buahela 
each  for  one  aore.  Spring-  wAaot,  26  bushalaper  acre. 
Indian  con,  310,  309,  IS7,  191  busbelsof  earseacb 
on  one  acre;  oalculated  to  be  equivalent,  respeotivaly, 
to  10&,  1041,  93i,9S)bushels,ofahellodeoraper  acre. 
Oat;  79  busbals,  and  70  da.  per  acre.  Polatau,  196, 
190, 189  t-2  bushels— each  from  half  an  acre.  Carrofs, 
333,  280,  232  bushels— each  from  one  fonrtb  lA  %» 
aor*.  Ptof,  47  1-2  bushels  from  one  aore.  JImm, 
30  bnsbela  from  half  an  acre. 

Tbbnoh  Ao.  AaaociATioiT — Natbaniel  B.  Wright, 
PreaidentiSalmoD  Case,  WilletteH.  8hearmao,  Elijah 
Wilson,  Samuel  H.  Church,  Vice  Presidents;  LeviT. 
Marshall,  Vernon  Centre,  Cor.  Seo'y;  Lather  B.  Foot, 
Reo.  8ec'7;  Josiah  Case,  Treaanrer. 


DomeaUc  Economr,  Recipes,  Ac. 

A  ooBTeniept  Swift. 

Ever;  man  or  boy  who  has  kind^  held  the  afceln  ol 
thread  or  yam  on  bis  extended  wriits,  to  asMsl  th* 
boDfewife  to  wind  it  into  a  ball,  until  the  am-ac^haa 
compelled  him  to  desist,  will  know  ihe  convenience  of 
a  simple  machine  to  perform  thia  task.  The  one  Gg- 
nYed  below  ia  %o  incomparably  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  besides  appears  t^ 
I  little  known,  that  we  are  induced  to  give  a  de- 
scription. It  may  not  be  new  to  some,  aa  It  has  been 
use  for  tbirty  years  or  more,  yet  we  have  scarcelj 
Bi  met  with  it  lor  sale  in  an;  shop  in  the  ooUBlrf. 


t  • 

Fig.  L  '  Fif.  a.  fij.  t 

It  Qaj  appear  ctiiaplex  at  Brtt  glanoa,  bnt  it  i«  W 

reality  admirable  for  its  simplicity,  and  its  strict  matk- 
ematioal  ingenuity,  which  muat  strike  every  peraon  who 
examines  one  already  conatruoted.  It  may  be  folded 
in  on*  fcond  wbep  not  in  use,  and  safely  lodged  in  a 
drawer,  or  even  pnt  into  the  pocket  if  neocksarj.  It 
is  about  eighteen  inobei  ia  length  wben  folded,  and  \n 
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inohei  in  diamet«r.^  Fig.  1,  exhibits  its  appearance 
when  not  in  use;  fig.  2,  when  partly  opened ^  and 
screwed  to  the  edge  of  a  table  by  the  button  6  ;  and 
fig.  3  the  same  on  a  smaller  scale,  extended  to  its  ex- 
treme limit.  It  is  adapted  to  a  skein  of  any  length 
from  six  inches  to  three  feet^f  by  raising  or  depressing 
the  sliding  ring,  and  fixing  it  by  the  button  and  screw  a. 
The  upright  standard,  6  c,  which  is  screwed  to  the  table 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  when  in  use,-^is  furnished  with  2 
circular  rings  d  d  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  rods, 
and  on  which  they  form  a  turning  joint,  precisely  like 
the  2  fings  of  an  umbrella  which  receive  the  inner  ends 
of  the  rods  and  braces.  The  upper  one  is  immovable, 
the  lower  one  slides  freely.  A  cross  section  of  one  of 
these  rings  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  the  dotted  circular  line 
being  the  wire  which  passes  through  the  ends  of  all 
the  rods,  forming  the  joints.  The  rest  consists  of  18 
slender  pieces  of  wood  or  lath  about  14  inches  long', 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  the  tenth  of  an  ittch  thick,  with 
a  hole  at  each  end  to  receive  a  cord  for  fastening  the 
ends  together.  Six  of  these  are  fastened  by  the  move- 
able joint  to  the  upper  ring,  and  six  more  to  the  lower; 
and  the  corresponding  upper  and  lower  ones  cross  each 
other  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  at  the  middle,  e,  where  a 
rivet  passing  through  both,  forms  a  turning  joint.  The 
remaining  six  are  fastened  to  the  outer  ends  of  these 
first  twelve,  by  cords  through  the  holes  at  the  extremi- 
ties, these  last  six  also  crossing  each  other  by  couples, 
and  riveted  as  before  mentioned,  at  the  crossing  point; 
as  shown  for  instance  by  the  two  rods  fft  ff,  in  fig.  2. 
To  prevent  confusion,  the  twelve  inner  rods  are  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2,  by  merely  dotted  lines. 

We  should  think  that  the  whole  could  be  easily  made 
for  a  dollar,  being  wholly  of  wood,  except  the  wire  and 
cords.  We  have  used  one  many  years,  and  it  never 
gets  out  of  order. 

TiK  Vats  for  Cheese. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  describes  the  tin  vats  which  are  used 
by  the  Herkimer  cheese  makers  in  this  State  with  so 
much  success,  as  follows: — One  for  a  dairy  of  30  cows 
is  2i  ft.  wide,  6  ft.  long,  and  19  inches  deep;  set  in- 
side a  wooden  vat,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  2  inches 
between  them,  that  the  tin  vat  maybe  surrounded  with 
water.  The  night  milk  is  strained  into  the  tin  vat, 
which  surround^  with  cold  water,  is  kept  till  morning. 
After  the  morning  milk  is  added,  the  water  is  heated 
by  a  steam  pipe  to  about  84®  by  the  thermometer. 
Rennet  is  applied,  and  the  resulting  curd  scalded  by  the 
same  way,  at  104®.  The  whey  is  then  drawn  by  a 
plug.  One  farmer,  who  has  70  cows,  finds  it  about  as 
easy  to  make  cheese  from  them  (weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,)  as  from 
a  dozen  cows  by  the  old  process. 

Female  Industkt. — ^The  value  of  straw  and  palm- 
leaf  hats,  &c.,  made  by  females  in  Massachusetts  in 
1847,  was  $1,640,596. 

Amvrerfl  to  Inquiries* 

Emir  or  Skinless  Bablet. — W.  A.,  Canajoharie,  N. 
T.  We  have  but  little  information  in  regard  to  this 
kind  of  grain,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  pub- 
lished .  That  it  is  more  "valuable''  per  btuhel,  as  bread- 
stufi*,  or  for  stock  than  common  barley,  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  it  is  considerably  heavier.  Of  its  value  for  malting 
we  know  nothing.  It  is  represented  as  hardy,  and  as 
yielding  more  toet^Ai  per  acre  than  the  common  kind. 

•  That  the  wooden  screw  b  may  firmly  hold  to  iia  •ocket,  a 
wooden  pin  throurh  which  it  paMM,  is  driven  into  the  bate,  a* 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  1- 

t  Very  tmall  ones,  that  may  be  pat  into  the  vest  pocket,  are  umie- 
limes  made  for  winding  ekeins  of  silk,  and  other  small  articles  of 
the  kind;  the  above  described  is  intended  for  larg*  skeins  of  yarn* 
as  well  as  smaller. 


We  suppose  its  chief  recommendation,  however,  ii  its 
freedom  from  busk,  which  renders  it  more  convenient  as 
an  article  of  food  for  families. 

SowiifG  Cabbots. — ^L.  P.,  Proctorsville,  Vt.  On 
light  soils,  we  should  prefer  leaving  the  surface  lerel,  sod 
would  sow  the  seed  with  a  machine,  in  rows,  fonrteea 
to  sixteen  inches  apart.  If  the  ground  is  inclining  to  be 
wet  and  heavy,  we  should  sow  on  ridges,  which  miglit 
be  made  by  a  small  double  mould  board  plow. 

Hand  or  Horse-Mill. — W.  J.  B.,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 
We  know  of  no  hand-mill  that  it  would  be  an  object  ta 
use  for  the  purpose  yon  mention.  Fitzgerald's  mill, 
which  can  be  moved  with  ^ne  horse,  but  to  mach  bet- 
ter advantage  with  two  horses,  will  do  a  good  basioea 
at  grinding  any  kind  of  grain,  and  will  make  good  floor 
or'  meal.    The  cost  of  the  mill  is  $70. 

CoRN-AHD-CoB-CuTTER. — C.  L.  T.,  ClaridoB,  Ohio. 
Pitts'  corn-and-oob-cutter  will  cut  up  com  and  cob  sboat 
the  fineness  of  what  is  called  ''coarse  feed,"  and  ess  be 
worked  with  any  two-horse  power.  They  may  bs  had 
here,  or  of  the  manu£scturer,  John  A.  Pitts,  Roches. 
ter,  at  $40  each.  Sinclair's  eorn-and-eob*cntter  is  msa- 
ufactured  at  Baltimore.  Md.  It  is  said  to  do  good 
work  with  a  two-horse  power.  It  crushes  the  com  aod 
cob  between  cast-iron  platea.  Its  cost  is  $32,  with 
a  set  of  extra  plates.  They  may  be  hail  here  or  st  Btl 
timore. 

Saw  to  be  worked  by  horse-power. — J.  A.,  Mor- 
risdale.  Pa.  We  do  not  know  of  any  two-horse  power 
that  woaM  answer  to  saw  "common  boards"  from  logt^ 
but  a  good  endless-chain  power,  calculated  for  only  ooe 
horse,  would  do  well  for  slitting  up  boards  or  plank,  la 
almost  any  form,  or  for  cutting  wood  into  any  desired 
lengths. 

Cheap  Fences.— T.,  Bucks  county,  Pa.  We  would 
refer  you  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  page  51, 
for  descriptions  of  several  kinda  of  fences,  some  of  which 
would  probably  be  adapted  to  your  purpose. 

Culture  of  Beans.— The  kind  generally  preferred 
at  the  north  is  called  the  "pea  bean."  The  usual di». 
tance  of  the  hills  is  three  feet  by  one  foot,  (or  one  fool 
and  a  half. )  Twelve  quarts  of  seed  are  used  to  an  aere. 
They  are  planted  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of 
June.  The  usual  yield  is  from  fifteen  to  thirly-fiw 
bushels  per  acre. 

Docking  Lambs.— S.  W.,  North  Easton,  N.  lort. 
When  the  tails  of  sheep  are  alk>wed  to  remain  their  m 
length,  the  manure  frequently  attaches  to  them,  aad 
by  this  means  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  wool  with 
which  the  tail  comes  in  contact,  by  which  considerable 
injury  is  done  the  fieece.  We  suppose  the  object  in  cutting 
ofi'the  tail,  is  to  avoid  the  consequences  mentioned,  aad 
this  object,  we  think  is,  in  part  at  least,  effected. 

Apple  for  a  name.— J.  8.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Tour  apple  has  been  examined  by  several  judges  of  unut, 
but  no  one  can  tell  what  it  is.  . 

Rat-Proop  Graharies.— In  the  Cultivator  of  ^^ 
month,  you  ask  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  R^ 
Proof  Granary  or  com  crib."  . 

Pot  your  crib  on  cedar  posU,  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
tinning  the  posts  one  foot  dovm,  iiftmediately  under  the 
crib  sills  and  cover  the  top  of  the  posts  with  a  tin  pan, 


like  the  ordinary  milk-pan,  inverted,  or  bottom  next  the 
sill  J  and  if  yoowill  always  remember  to  take  away  tw 
steps  by  which  you  enter  the  door  of  the  crib,  yon  wiii 


not  have  rats  or  mice.     A  Subscribeb. 
PeUenan,  ^.  /.,  feft.  3, 1848. 

Death  op  Hobses  by  Poisok.— Seven  horsw  ^ 
longing  to  Thomas  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  were  Jost  s 
few  weeks  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  infusion  ^[V°^^ 
by  rats,  into  their  feed ;  an  adjoining  stable,  which  vm 
much  infested  by  rats,  having  beep  plentifo«r  snppiiw 
wiUi  poison,  which  they  carried  abroad. 
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PofTAGK  or  "  Thx  Cultitator." — ^We  learn  ;with 
florprise  that  aereral  postmaatera  in  diflerent  seotions  of 
the  cooatiy,  inaist  on  charging  **  The  Cultivator"  with 
pampidtt  poatage.  No  one  who  will  read  the  post 
office  law,  ean  doabt  for  a  moment  that  the  CttltiTator 
is  clearly  a  newapaper  in  the  meaning  of  that  law.  Be- 
tide  this,  every  Postmaater  Greneral,  ainoe  the  establish- 
ment of  the  paper,  baa  dicided  tkat  it  woe  $ubj€ct  to 
wwipaptr  po»tag€  only.  We  republish  the  decision 
of  the  present  head  of  the  Post-Offioe  Department  up- 
on the  sabject: 

AppoinUnenl  Oifice,  P.  O.  Depi ,  Feb.  14, 1846. 
Sia— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  have 
to  say  that  "  The  Cultivator,^'  published  at  Albany,  N. 
T.,  in  the  form  it  "which  it  is  transmitted  for  the  deois- 
im  of  the  Depcfftment,  is  regarded  as  being  subject  to 
nevipaper  poatage  only.     I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

W,  J.  BROWN, 

LiTTBia  TtrcKKB,  Esq.        2d  Ass't.  P.  M.  General. 

CoMMumcATioNs  havc  been  received  the  past  month 

from  R.  H.,  8.  A.  Law.  S.  W.  Jewett,  Oneida,  Bucks 

Co.  Farmer,  F.  J.  Scott,  A  Subscriber,  R.  K.  Tuttle, 

F.Holbroc^,  A.,  ^amuel  Wilbur,  J.  B.  Burnett,  An 

Old  Milker,  J.  Tea  Broeck,  W.,  C.  £.  6.,  F.  J.  Scott, 

H.  R.Gongdoa,P.  D.  8.,  J.  D.,  Andrew  Bush. 

Books,  Pamhlsts,  &o.  have  been  reoeived  during 
the  past  month,  as  follows: — ^Taansactioks  of  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Soeiecy,  No.  I.,  frem  the  President  M.  P.  Wildeb 
Eaq, — TaAJiBACTioKS  of  the  Worcester  Co.  (Mass.) 

Ag.  Soeiety  for  1S47,  from  Col.  J.  W.  Likcoln. 

Paocxxonrcs of  Greene  Co.,  (N.  T.)  Ag.  Society,  from 

E.G.  Dat,  Esq. Rev.  Da.  Allen's  Historical  Dis- 

coorse,  on  the  AOth  anniversary  of  the  gathering  of  the 
2d  chorch,  Dordiester,  from  M.  P.  Wildeb,  Esq.— •— 
Ewbajik's  Htdbavucs  and  Mechanics,  Parts  II  and  III, 
from  the  pnbliahers,  Gbkblet  &  McElbath,  New- 
Tork.— — TmANaACTioNS  of  the  Ohio  Fruit  Grower's 
CoDvention,  held  at  Columbus  in  September  last,  from 

M.  B.  Batxham,  Ed.  Ohio  Cultivator. ^Lbctubcs 

on  Ag.  Chemiatry,  before  the  Senior  class  of  the  Uni- 

ver«ty  of  Georgia,  by  Prof.  J.  Lb  Conte,  M.  D. 

Rkfobt  of  the  Buffalo  Hort.  Society  for  1847. An- 

nvAL  RsroBT  of  the  Mass.  Insane  Asylum,  Worcester, 
for  1S47,  from  Db.  Geo.  CHA?n)LEB,  principal  of  the 
iastitation.-^— Tbansactions  of  Trumbull  Co.  (O.) 
Ag.  Soeiety,  for  1847,  from  F.  £.  Stowe,  Esq.      * 

Elkajcah  Watsok.— -We  have  great  pleasure  in  be- 
ing able  to  present  our  readers  this  month,  with  a  brief, 
but  very  intereating  memoir  of  £ls:anah  Watson, 
Esq.,  the  founder  of  the  Berkshire  Ag.  Society,  and  by 
whose  eSorta  the  first  Cattle-Show  was  held  in  this 
conntiy.  For  a  large  poction  of  the  facts  embraced 
in  this  memoir,  we  are  indebted  to  W.  C.  Watson, 
Esq.,  of  Port  Kent,  who  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  is 
preparing  §u  the  press  a  memoir  of  his  father^  to  em- 
brace extraota  from  his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  a 
work  which,  from  Mr.  W.'s  association  and  correspon- 
dence witli  the  most  promineht  men  of  his  age.  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with  great 
interest.  The  Portrait,  which  accompatnies  the  me- 
moir, ia  engraved  from  one  given  in  Mr.  Watson's 
"History of  Ag.  Sodeties,"  publiahedin  1820. 

Wood's  Patsmt  Cast-Ibon  Plow. — A  bill  has  pas- 
sed the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  renew  the  pa- 
tent of  Jetiiro  Wood,  for  his  improvements  in  the  cast- 
iraa  plow,  for  tlie  term  of  seven  years.    This  patent 


was  originally  taken  out  in  1819,  and  has  been  once 
renewed,  extending  to  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
Without  meddling  with  the  question  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Wood's  claim  to  the  improvements  w^ich  were  pa* 
tented  to  him,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  patent 
should  now  be  permitted  to  expire.  Jethro  Wood's 
plow  was,  it  is  well  known,  far  inferior  to  the  best 
plows  of  the  present  day«  But  it  is  claimed  that  few 
or  none  of  these  plows  can  be  made  without  an  infringe- 
ment of  Wood's  patent.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  would 
seem  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  the  farmer,  to  compel 
him  to  use  a  plow  of  the  old  patent  of  1819,  or  to  pay 
a  tax  of  50  cents  for  the  use  of  a  plow  which  later  in- 
ventors have  brought  to  a  much  higher  state  of  perfec* 
tion.  Few  can  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Wood,  or  others 
for  him,  received  in  the  twenty-eight  years  which  hia 
patent  haa  already  covered,  an  equivalent  from  the  pub- 
lic equal  to  th«  benefit  conferred.  Had  Mr.  Wood  fol« 
lowed  up  his  improvement,  and  made  a  plow  equal  to 
the  best  now  in  ose,  there  would  have  been  more  justice 
in  the  elaimtfor  the  renewal ;  but  as  he  left  this  work 
to  be  performed  by  others,  it  appears  to  us  that  neither 
his  heirs  nor  those  to  whom  he  assigned  large  portiona 
of  his  patent,  have  rightly  any  further  claim  upon  the 
public  for  protection;  espeoisJJy  as  this  protection  can- 
not be  given  vrithout  positive  injustice  both  to  the  far* 
mer  and  to  later  improvers  of  the  plow. 

Hobticultttbal  Exhibition. — ^The  meeting  for  the 
exhibition  of  winter  fruits  of  the  Albany  and  Rensse- 
laer Horticultural  Society,  was  held  at  the  Agricultu- 
ral Rooms,  Albany,  on  the  1 1th  of  February.  There 
was  a  handsome  exhibition  of  apples  and  a  few  pears. 
Among  the  apples  were  the  Swaar,  Yandervere,  Spit* 
zenburgh.  Seek-no-farther,  Blue  Pearmain,  Roxbury 
Russet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Newtown  Pippin,  Nor- 
thern Spy, Winter  King,  Scolloped  or  German  Gilli-flow- 
er,  Bristol  apple-^the  two  latter  excellent  apples  not 
common  here.  The  pears  were  a  seedling  from  Hxh- 
BT  Snidxb,  of  Kinderhook;  and  loconnue  of  Van  Mons, 
Easter  Beurre,  Prince's  St.  Germain  from  Db.  Heb- 
MAN  Wendell,  of  Albany.  Da.  Wendell  received 
the  first  premium  on  pears,  and  W.  Nswcomb,  of  Pitts- 
town,  Rensselaer  county,  the  first  premium  on  apples. 
Db.  Beekman,  H.  Sntdxb,T.  M.  Bubt,Psteb  Kino. 
MAN,  of  Kinderhook,  sent  fine  samples  of  apples,  as  did 
also  Mb.  Bbioos,  of  Schaghticoke,  Mb.  Rhodes,  of 
Albany,  and  Mr.  Fbo^  of  Chemung  oounty.  Mb. 
Wilson,  of  Albany,  made  a  beautif^  display  of  oa- 
melias  and  other  flowers  appropriate  to  the  season. 
CoL.  Rathbonb,  the  President  of  the  society,  present- 
ed (through  his  gardner)  some  fine  bunches  of  aspara- 
gus. We  did  not  learn  the  particular  mode  in  which 
it  was  produced. 

Death  of  Henbt  Watson,  £s^. — We  learn  with 
much  regret  that  this  gentleman  died  suddenly,  at  hia 
residence  in  East  Windsor,  Ct.,  on  the  27th  January 
last.  He  was  widely  known  as  an  active  and  enter- 
prising agriculturist  and  stock-breeder,  having  been  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  rural  pursuits  ibr  a  period  of  forty 
years. 

Rock  Salt. — We  invite  attention  to  an  advertise- 
ment of  this  article  in  the  present  number.  It  is  the 
English  rock  salt  in  its  crude  state.  It  is  in  lumps,  of 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  It 
is  very  hard,  and  will  not  readily  dissolve;  hence  it  ia 
the  very  best  kind  of  salt  for  feeding  stock— as  it  may 
be  placed  on  atones,  or  in  tronghsi  ia  the  paatorea,  and 
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will  not  waste  away ;  bat  the  aaimala  can  obtain  what- 
ever they  desire  by  licking  it  as  their  appetites  prompt 
them.  We  recommend  the  article  as  the  cheapest  and 
best  of  the  kind  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Mr.  Ayrault's  Fat  Oxen. — These  oxen,  which 
were  noticed  in  our  January  namber,  we  understand 
were  slaughtered  about  the  Ist  of  February.  Mr. 
MahoneT;  of  this  city,  has  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  of  their  weight,  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  B.  Lawrence,  of  the  Centre  Market,  New- 
Tork,  who  slaughtered  the  cattle,  and  sold  their  beef: 
Live  weight  of  the  two,  6,522  lbs.;  dressed  weight — 
quarters  3,650,  tallow,  512,  hide  214  »  4,376  lbs. 
They  sold,  alive,  for  $550. 

Baldwin's  Chqrn. — This  article  was  invented  by 
E.  Baldwin,  of  Ballston,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
advatages  claimed  forjt  are — its  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness, and  the  small  power  with  which  it  may  be  opera- 
ted. It  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ''  cradle- 
chum,"  which  has  been  used  in  some  sections  for  many 
years. 

Farmer's  Clvbs. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
these  associations  are  increasing  in  the  country,  and 
that  they  are  highly  approved  for  their  beneficial  re- 
snits.  Mr.  Gut  Bigelow,  of  Colchester ,  Conn.,  writes 
OS  that  an  ''  Agricultural  Association,"  was  formed  in 
that  neighborhood  in  1842.  It  was  made  a  rule  that 
not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve  men,  with  their 
wives,  should  '*  meet  monthly  at  the  residence  of  the 
members,  in  alphabetical  order,  and  spend  the  after- 
noon and  evening."  Mr.  B.  says — *'  these  meetings 
are  considered  interesting  and  beneflcial.  Each  mem- 
ber pays  into  the  treasury  $1  annually,  and  has  a  copy 
of  the  Cultivator." 

Manu7Acti7re  or  Cheese. — ^Mr.  L.  B.  MALTBT,of 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  wishes  information  in  regard 
to  a  steam  apparatus  used  in  the  manufactore  of  cheese, 
which  he  has  been  told  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Farmer,  of  Mohawk,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
If  some  person  will  give  us  a  description  of  this  appa- 
ratus, together  with  its  expense,  &o.,  they  will  confer 
a  favor.  Mr.  M.  also  wishes  information  through  the 
Cultivator,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the 
**  Hamburgh  cheese,  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y."  We  hope 
some  of  our  correspondents  in  that  seotion  will  forward 
OS  the  information  called  for. 

Ct7LTtTAT0R    FOR   AORtCVLTtTRAL    SOCIETIES.— At 

<he  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Co.  (Vt.) 
Ag.  Society,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  a  copy  of  the  Al- 
bany Cultivator,  for  one  year,  be  fhrnished  to  those 
members  who  pay  one  dollar  into  the  treasury  the  pre- 
sent year."  • 

Ashes  on  Potatoes. — Mr.  W.  R.  Webb,  of  Clark 
County,  Ohio,  states  that  in  planting  his  potatoes  last 
year,  be  used  on  a  portion  of  the  lot  *'  about  a  shovel- 
full  of  leached  ashes  on  each  hill,"  and  that  on  this  part 
tbe  potatoes  were  not  hurt  by  the  rot.  On  another  part 
of  the  lot,  where  no  ashes  were  put,  two- thirds  of  the 
potatoes,  as  stated,  rotted.  Mr.  W.  inquires  whether 
the  ashes  saved  the  crop.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
effect  of  ashes  on  the  growth  of  potatoes  is  generally 
Atvorable,*  but  in  regard  to  the  prevention  from  rot, 
results  are  so  contradictory,  that  we  would  not  venture 
a  conclusion. 

Smith's  Corn-Sheller. — Elijah  Willard,  Esq. 
of  Union  county,  Illinois,  writes — "I  purchased  in  St. 
Louis,  Smith's  Com  Sheller;  it  is  now  daily  in  opera- 
tion, and  shells,  vdth  three  hands  to  feed  it,  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  hour ;  the  work  being 
done  in  a  handsome  and  complete  manner.  It  is  attach- 
ed to  the  Horse  Power  I  hiMight  of  you  last  summer, 
and  run  by  it." 


Wheat  in  Iicdiaita— ^M.  Averill,  Esq.,  of  Lrima, 
La  Grange  county,  Indiana,  informs  us  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  that  seotion,  for  1847,  was  very  light.  It  nof- 
fered  much  by  the  winter,  and  afterwards  firom  the  mt- 
taok  of  the  fly.  In  relation  to  the  quantity  of  vHieat 
on  hand,  Mr.  A.  says — "I  see  it  frequently  mentioiied 
in  eastern  papers,  that  the  'Farmtrt  of  the  WeM,* 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  hotding  back  their  wheat  crop 
for  spring  market ;  but  so  far  as  the  four  eoanties  im 
the  north  and  northeastern  parts  of  this  state,  and  the 
south  and  southwestern  counties  of  Michigan,  and  a 
large  part  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are  embraced  in 
these  conjectures,  it  will  certainly  be  found  to  be  «  gnemi 
mittlike,  as  I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  season  in  tba 
last  four  or  five  years,  when  there  was  any  thing  l&n 
so  small  a  quantity  of  surplus  wheat,  retained  in  the 
country  as  at  this  time;  nearly  the  entire  snrpliiairesC 
forwaid  in  the  fall,  and  is  sold.'^ 

Best  mankbr  or  Wintering  Stock. — ^At  n  late 
discussion  in  relation  to  the  above  subject,  by  the 
*'  North  Stoefcbridge  (Mass.)  Farmers'  Club,"  it  wma 
almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members,  that  it 
was  best  to  feed  wholly  under  cover,  as  being  nent 
economical,  both   as  to  saving  of  food  and   manure. 
Several  farmers  spoke  of  the  benefit  of  fee<6ng  eown 
**  rye  mush"  for  a  short  time  before  they  calve.  It  wan 
als«  the  general  opinion  that  madh  loss  was  sustained  bj 
farmers,  from  their  stock  being  allowed  to  get  poor  nt 
the  setting  in  of  winter,  and  it  was  advis^  to  guard 
against  this  by  feeding  well  at  first.    It  was  thooght 
t^t  hay  was  generaUy  cut  too  late.    It  was  ndriaed 
to  feed  stock  a  little  at  a  time  and  often — &^e  er  ux 
times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Good  Crops  in  Vermont. — The  agricultural  aoeietf 
of  Washington  county,  Vt.,  awarded  premiums  for  the 
following  crops  of  Indian  oorn:  1st  premium,  106  boah- 
elsper  acre;  2d  do.  100;  3d  86i;  4th,  801  boaheln. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  whole  crop  was  shelled 
measured ;  in  the  former  cases  two  bushels  of  earn 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  bushel  of  com. 
same  society  also  awarded  premiums  for  the  following 
crops  of  potatoes:  Ist  premium,  310  bushels  per  acre  ■ 
variety.  Long- Red,  or  Merinos;  and  2d  premium  886 
bushels,  round  Pink-Eyes.  (The  same  person  alee 
produced  286  bushehi  Long-Reds  per  acre.)  The  3d 
premium  205  bushels  per  acre,  Pink-Eyes.  All  the 
crops  of  potatoes  were  firee  from  rot.  They  were  pro- 
duced, mostly,  on  ''  loamy''  soil.  Some  of  the  eropn 
having  been  on  sward,  broken  np  the  previous  fall, 
others  on  stubble  ground— oats,  on  sward,  having 
the  previous  erop. 

Good  Hoos. — R.  K.  Starkweather,  of  Northamp> 
ton,*states  in  the  Massachusetts  Plowman,  that  he 
killed  three  hogs,  17  months  old,  whose  dressed  weight 
were  410,  468,  570  lbs.  The  lightest  one  had  a  litter 
of  pigs  in  August.  Another  hog  of  the  same  litter  as 
the  above,  was  killed  in  December,  and  weighed  450 
lbs.  They  were  a  cross  of  the  Maokay  stock,  derived 
from  P.  Lathrop,  Esq.,  of  South  Hadley.  Mr.  S.  at- 
tributes their  superiority  to  the  Mackay  stock — st^s  ha 
took  ''  far  less  pains  than  usual  in  fattening  them,''  and 
that  his  old  stock  oould  seldom  be  brought,  with  any 
feeding,  to  the  weight  of  400  lbs. 

Enormous  Profits  of  Farming.— A  oorrespondent 
of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  states  the  success  of  a  man 
who  left  a  lucrative  business  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
for  farming,  to  make  a.prqfit.  After  two  years  trial, 
he  was  asked  if  he  did  not  find  the  profits  small,  com- 
pared with  those  of  trade?  He  answered|  "  Quite  the 
contrary ;  1  have  already  realized  far  more  than  ih€ 
most  I  had  dared  to  anticipate,  and  am,  at  the  end  of 
ttoo  yeartj  richer  than  I  ever  could  have  become  hy  hcen- 
ty-five  years  of  successful  trade.  It  is  true  I  made 
more  dollars  and  cents  in  trade  than  I  do  now,  hot 
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ikftt  is  drou,  eomparad  to  the  blea9in9S  of  health  of 
body,  ud  jiMoe  of  mind,  which  gold  and  silver  could 
■eTer  pordiaae.  I  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  with  an  ap- 
petite j  jawn  at  bed  time,  and  never  in  the  morning; 
§m  op  before  the  san,  and  jet  the  day  is  never  too 
losg;  and  more  than  all,  I  have  no  acceptances  to  take 
ap.  Money !  why  what  use  have  I  for  it?  I  raise  my 
own  food  in  the  richest  profusion,  and  my  own  clothing 
—my  estate  is  annually  increasing  in  value — then  what 
ii  the  use  of  monej  ?  I  can't  eat  it  or  drink  it,  even 
if  it  were  cut  into  mince  meat.'' 

Good  Roads. — Lord  Bacon  regarded  successful  gar- 
dening as  the  last  touch  of  civilization — *'  when  nations 
grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  oome  to  build  stately 
sooner  than  to  gardwi  finely"— but  we  slightly  differ 
from  him — good  roads,  it  strikes  us,  are  about  theulti- 
manuB.    The    rich,    fertile,  very  narrow  valleys  in 
Hamilton  county  in  this  state,  can  never  be  valuable, 
beeaose  there  is  not  land  enough  to  warrant  the  working 
of  good  roads.     Nearness  to  market — to  say  nothing 
of  neamees  to  meeting — is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  far- 
mer.   Ten  miles,  through  deep  mud,  in  five  hours  with 
hall  a  load,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  ten  miles  in 
two  hours,  o?er  a  fine  smooth  road,  with  full  weight. 
What  is  the  reason  that  farmers  give  so  little  attention 
to  the  improTement  of  their  roads ^    The  same  deep 
mud-hole  is  plowed  into  by  one  hundred  different  teams 
for  months  together,  when  a  few  loads  of  gravel  would 
make  it  fine.    Or  the  same  steep  hill  is  ascended  and 
descended  fifty  to  five  hundred  times  a  year  each,  by 
a  hundred  diSsrent  farmers,  which  a  new  road  passing 
round  the  hill  woold  wholly  avoid.     Farmers  seem  to 
be  waiting  for  ploafc-roadf  to  groio — and  a  friend  has 
even  suggested  the  plan  of  trying  to  procure  some  of 
the  Mted  to  sow  aloog  ihe  rich  b^  of  mud  which  con- 
aeets  ail  our  towns  and  fillages.     We  think;  however, 
that  even  the  Jahorious  industry  of  the  ancient  Peruvi- 
ans would  he  preferable— where,  according  to  Pres- 
oott,  roads  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  length 
were  made  of  huge  flag. stones,  connected  by  bitumi- 
noos  cement,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist. 

FxcuvDiTT  or  BxES. — ^The  number  of  bees  in  one 
hiTs,  of  strong  stock,  produced  from  spring  to  mid- 
mnuner,  is  estimated  at  20,000  to  30,000. 

LoK6  TuirirzL. — A  tunnel  is  now  in  construction  24 
Holes  Umgf  directl/  under  the  city  of  Liverpool,  to  con- 
aect  the  great  railroad  back  of  the  town  with  the  ship- 
ping in  front  of  it.  Many  of  the  finest  buildings  will 
heooly  50  feet  above  the  coll  of  the  locomotives. 

Skwaqx  Msjvuns.— The  report  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  city  of  Sheffield,  England,  shows  that  the 
fertiliziog  substances  carried  off*  in  the  sewers  of  that 
town,  which  contains  110,000  inhabitants,  is  equal, 
snsaaiij,  to  the  enriching  power  of  3, 140  tons  of  guano, 
is  Tslue  £30,000,  or  $140,000. 

MBaav's  Museum.— This  well  known  and  popular 
joomsl  for  youth,  is  now  published  by  G.  W.  k  S.  O. 
Post,  New-Yort,  at  $1  a  year.  It  is  edited  by  S.  G. 
GoonaicH,  author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales. 

Ksxrufo  pBisD  FauiTS. — ^A  correspondent  wishes 
mtonDAtioa  in  regard  to  preserving  apples  and  other 
dried  fruits  through  the  summer  season  so  that  they  will 
not  become  **  wormy."    Will  some  one  tell  us? 

A  OOOD  mU£B  Of   AWABDINO  PKEMn7M8. — lu  awBrd- 

tsg  premiums  on  cows  and  heifers,  for  tl^e  Essex  coun- 
t/  (Hass.)  AgrMultnral  Society,  the  committee  say 
^hey  have  made  it  their  aim  to  * 'reward  the  oare  and 
skin  of  the  owners  of  cows  and  heifers,  in  training  and 
ksepBg  them  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner, 
rather  than  to  reward  good  fortune  in  finding  and  pur- 
ehaaiBg  those  alreedj  trained  and  expensively  fed  by 
••fcsrs.  For  this  reason,  where  there  were  two  ani- 
mals equally  balanoed  as  to  merit,  the  one  purchased 
■ad  the  other  raised  and  trained  by  the  claimant  him- 


self, they  thought  it  their  duty  to  give  the  preferenoe 
to  the  latter." 

Bs  KuTTSR  Farmzbs'  awd  MxcBAincs'  AssociA* 
TioN.-^We  learn  that  an  association  with  the  above 
title,  has  been  formed  at  Be  Buyter,  Madison  county,  N, 
T.  Its  object  is  the  advancement  of  knowledge  rela* 
ting  to  agriculture,  manufactures  and  arts.  The  officers 
are  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  librarian  and 
treasurer.  The  association  meets  for  four  months  in 
the  year,  (during  the  winter,)  once  in  ^wo  weeks,  and 
onoe  a  month  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  At  those 
meetings,  discussions  are  held  on  various  subjects,  and 
each  person  gives  his  own  views  and  pi^actice.  We 
learn  from  the  president,  Hon.  Bsnj.  Ej^os,  that  a  Li- 
brary, consisting  of  the  most  approved  works  on  agri- 
culture and  the  arts,  has  already  been  commenced,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  increase  it  by  annual  additions. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  Sei« 
entific  lectures  before  the  association. 

Another  great  benefit  which  will  accrue  from  this 
combination  of  intellect  and  effort,  will  be  the  prodoo- 
tion  of  essays  and  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  business  in  which  the  members  are  engaged.  Thus 
one  person  may  take  up  a  particular  branch  of  agri- 
culture— the  cultivation  of  fruit  or  Indian  corn  or  wheat, 
or  the  management  of  any  kind  of  live  stock— ranother 
person  some  department  of  manufactures  or  arts  and 
show  the  whole  philosophy,  and  the  practical  bearings 
and  operations  which  are  involved.  Such  papers  would 
be  highly  interesting,  and  coming  mostly  from  practical 
men,  would  receive  attention. 

We  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  saine  system 
by  Farmers'  cluos,  and  similar  associations. 

The  last  SaiiTHriBLD  Cattle-Show. — As  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  many  persons  in  this  country,  it  may 
be  well  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  decisions  ipade  at 
the  last  show  of  the  celebrated  Smithfield  Club,  which 
took  plaoe  in  London  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  of  Be* 
cember  last.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  fat 
cattle  exhibited.  This  is  a  less  number  than  has  been 
brought  out  at  some  former  shows,  but  the  general  qual- 
ity of  those  presented  on  this  occasion,  was  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  superior  to  those  of  any  previous  exhibition. 
The  prizes  were  more  scattered  among  the  various 
breeds,  than  they  have  generally  been  heretofore.  In 
the  six  first  classes,  embracing  oxen  and  steers,  and 
containing  twelve  prizes,  the  Bevons  carried  six.  the 
Short  Horns  three,  the  Herefords  two,  and  West-High- 
land one.  In  cows  and  heifers  there  were  three  clas- 
ses, embracing  seven  prizes,  of  which  the  Short  Horns 
carried  three,  mixed  Hereford  and  Loqg-Horn  one, 
Hereford  one,  mixed  Hereford  and  Short-Horn  one,  and 
Long- Horn  one.  The  Grold  medal  for  the  best  ox  or 
steer,  was  awarded  to  a  Short  Horn,  and  the  Gold  Me« 
dal  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer  to  a  mixed  Hereford 
and  Long*Horn.  The  great  oontest  among  the  oxen 
and  steers  appeared,  to  be  between  the  Short-Horn  ox 
of  Mr.  Manning,  and  the  Hereford  of  Mr.  Taylor. 
Both  animals  were  four  years  old,  and  of  a  quality 
which  it  is  said,  ''were  never  exceeded."  The  guld  me- 
dal was  finally  awarded  to  the  Short-Horn  ,*  though  the 
decision  of  the  judges  has  been  somewhat  controverted. 

Apples  in  Alabama.— The  Alabama  Planter  states 
that  during  the  past  summer  the  Mobile  market  was 
well  supplied  with  apples,  the  growth  of  the  inraiedi- 
ate  vicinity.  Among  them  were  'Marge  greening 
pippins,  [Newton]  and  russets  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  first  grew  remaricably  largo*"  Trees  brought  from 
the  north  attain  a  large  size  in  five  or  six  years;  and 
the  standard  winter  apples  of  Massaehusetts  ripen  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  months.  This  early  maturity 
and  their  large  size,  so  alter  the  character  of  these 
fruits,  that  they  would  sewcely  be  identified  with 
those  of  northern  growth.*        ^  ,  !■  -: 
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STATE  OF  THE  MARKETS. 

New-York,  Feb.  18, 1848. 
The  latest  ibreign  new*  hw  had  but  Utile  effect  on  the  Flour  and 
Grain  market.  Genesee  floor  is  firm  at  96,25  a  f  6,37^— Ohio  and 
Michigan,  fO.lS^.  Genesee  wheat  is  worth  •l,35a$t,a6 — Corn, 
65aS7c — Rye,  90c— Oats,  40a49e—  Barley,  SOaSSc.  In  provisions 
there  is  not  mnch  doing.  Mess  beef  Is  worth  $0  per  harrel,  and 
mess  pork  #0.76.  Goshen  butter,  UOaSHc.  per  lb— western.  16al8c.; 
and  Ohio,  12^.  Cheese  6ia7o  per  lb—Cotton,  New  Orleans  and 
Alabama,  per  lb.,  7a8|c.— Upland  and  Florida,  7a8ic.  Wool  is 
rather  dall  at  about  the  same  qaoiatlons  as  last  month. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS  AND  SEEDS. 
Rugglesy  Nourae  A  Haaoii, 

Inventor t  ^  Manvfacturert  qfthe  genuine  Eagle  Plou>i. 

n^O  their  extensive  anortment  of  Plows  they  have  recently  added 
,JL  new  patterns,  embracing  many  important  improvemenla,  in 
tbrm,  oonAtroction  and  fixtures,  which  adapt  them  to  both  shoal  and 
deep  plowing.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  mould-board  to  take  up  the 
fUrrow  slice  and  lam  it  over  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  the 
least  power  of  draft,  leaving  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  after  cultivation,  and  production  of  crops.  Tiie  acknowledged 
strength  and  durability  or  the  eastings,  the  uniform  construftion 
and  superior  finish  of  the  wood  by  machinery,  are  among  the  cha- 
racteristics of  their  Plows. 

At  the  most  ftiU,  perfect  trial  and  investigation  of  plows  ever  had 
in  this  country,  held  at  Essex,  county  Mass.,  the  Judging  Commit- 
tee, in  speakuig  of  the  Improved  Eagle  Plow,  to  which  they  nnani- 
moasly  awarded  the  highest  premium,  say :— "  As  near  as  we  can 
ascertain,  this  Plow  combines  all  the  good  qualities  manifeeied  in 
either  of  the  others,  with  some  pecnhar  to  itself;"  and  further, 
*^ottr  attention  was  called  to  the  qmality  of  the  castings  on  the 
Flows  of  Rttgglet  h  Co ,  their  JinUh  and  durability.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  certaiitly  more  perfect  than  any  thing  we  have  else- 
where seen.*'  "  The  process  of  Chilling  the  Point,  the  entire  Edge 
of  the  Share  and  Flange  or  Base  of  the  Landside.  givee  a  perma- 
nence and  durability  to  the  work  that  renders  it  of  a  decidedly  su- 
perior character,*'  **  and  we  think  there  is  no  hazard  in  saying  that 
the  value  of  the  parts  thus  made  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  pro- 
cess." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  table  showing  the  comparative 
amount  of  power  in  pounds,  required  to  operate  the  different  plows. 

Hfydium  Six4  Hhwt, 
Winslows's       *of  Danvers,     402  Iba. 
Ruggles  it  Co.,  of  Worcester,  412    ** 
Prouty  it  Co.,     of  Boston,        428 
Howard,  of  Hingham,    412 

Jjargt  Sizt  Plnoi. 
Winslow  of  Danvers,      512  lbs. 

Ruggles  ft  Co.,  EaMe,  of  Worcester,  425  ^ 
Prouiy  ft  Ca,  sod  A-  of  Boston,  487  " 
Howard,  of  Hingham,     450    " 

la  1946,  the  first  preminms  were  awarded  to  eompathiort  who 
med  Plows  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  and  Mason,  at  Plowing 
matches  in  the  followinff  named  counties,  to  wit:  Enex,  Middle- 
•ex,  Worcester,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  in  Mass. ;  Orleans  and 
Windham,  Vt. ;  Kennebec,  Me> ;  Litchfield  and  Hartford,  Coim. ; 
Prince  Ge<H^'B  and  Montgomery  oountiea,  Md. 

At  the  Cattle  Bhaws  held  in  1847,  the  following  premiums  were 
won  by  Plowmen  with  Plows  maaufaciured  by  Ruggles,  Nourse 
ft  Mason. 

X89CX  COUNTY,  ItASB. 
SinRle  Team,    1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  t. 
»«       •  **        2d  Preminm,        "       Eagle  No.  2. 
<c  <»-      dd  Premium,        "       Eagle  No.  2. 

Double  Team,  1st  Premium,        <*       Eagle  No.  25. 
•i  <*        2d  Premium,        **       Eagle  Sward  B. 

(*  <<        3d  Premium,        "       Eagle  No.  26. 

Horse  Team,    1st  Premium,        "       Eagle  No.  2. 
«  "2d  Premium,        *«       Eagle  No.  2 

«•  •(        ad  Premium,        "       Eagle  Na  2. 

finbbeoiling,      l»t  Premium,        **       Eagle  S.  S.  No.  1. 

MIDDLESEX  C0t7NTT,  MASS. 
Single  Team,    1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
Doule  Team,     1st  Premium,       "       Eagle  No.  20. 
««  «'        2d  Preminm,       "       Eagle  No.  20. 

«  "        4ih  Preminm,       **       Eagle  No.  25. 

Horte  Team,    1st  Premium,        **       Eagle  No.  2. 


(I 


BRISTOL  COtTHTT,  MASS. 
Single  Team,    let  Preminnt,    Plow,    Sward  G. 
»*  "       94  Pretniam,       "       Eagle  No.  2. 

<•  "        4th  Preminm,       "       EAgle  No.  2. 

Double  Team,  1st  Premium,        '*       Eagle  No.  20. 

BA&NSTABLX  COtTNTT|   MASS. 
f^JRgleTeam,    lit  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
Double  Team,  Isi  Premium,       *'       Eagle  No.  2. 
«'  "        2d  Premium,        '*       Eagle  No  2. 

"  "        ad  Premium,        "       Earie  No.  2. 

Horse  Team,    1st  Premium,        "       S^JfSh'ngNo.  & 
HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  MASS. 

Single  Team,    1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 

«•  «       ad  Premium,        "       Eagle  No.  1. 

"  «       6th  Premium.        "       Eagle  No.  2. 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  MASS. 
1st  Preminvt^  and  7  others,  jnpws,  £«gle  Nos.  1  tod  2. 

iat  PrenuUm' fornix  best  Plows. 


HAMPSHIRE  C0X7NTY,  MASS. 
Single  Team, )  let  Premium.    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
only  need.    )  7th  Premium,        "       Eagle  No.  2. 
8th  Premium,        *'       Eagle  No.  S. 
MERRIMACK  COUNTY,  N.  H. 

Single  Team,  \  Isl  Rreminm,    Flow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
onlynsed.    jad  Premium,        **       Eagle  No.  SO. 
ad  Premium,        *'       Eagle  No  1 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  VT. 

1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  8. 
HARTrORD  COUNTY,  CONN. 
1st  Premiaro,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  SS. 
2d  Preminm,        **       E^leNo.! 
ad  Preminm,        "       Sward  D. 
ROCHESTER,  MONROE  COUNTY,  N.  T. 
Horse  Team,  \  1st  Premium,     Plow,    Sward  C.  j 

only  Dsed     1 2d  Preminm,        '*       Eagle  No.  SS. 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  MD. 
1st  Premium  for  3  tiovae  aise.  Eagle  No.  95.  J 

1st  Premium  "  1  "  '<  S^SharpaserNoI. 
They  have  also  constructed  a  series  of  new  patter na  of  plocitf! 
various  siases  and  forms,  (some  with  wroiyht  mooM  plaua,  mm, 
or  points,)  expressly  calculated  for  the  diflerent  Uadi  tod  moab 
of  cultivation  practieed  in  the  Southern  States,  and  wbieh  embiw 
all  the  alterations  which  a  long  and  ihorouga  investigitirn.  ud 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  southern  enltare  has  sogps^l 
to  r«Kler  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  planien. 

Their  stock  of  Garden  and  Field  Budg  are  raised  tipKttSjb 
their  trade,  by  most  rebable  and  experienced  growers,  aadire  to- 
ranted  fresh,  and  true  to  their  names. 

Their  prices  being  iMt(/brm,  purehasert  can  relyoa  haviogii 
orders  executed  on  as  favorable  terms,  and  promptly  aatboajtiiKj 
were  persouallv  present 
Dealers  supplied  on  the  moat  advantageooe  temk 
A  supply  or  Pl(»ws  and  other  articles  from  their  aaiimsai 
may  be  found  at  the  stores  of  L.  Tucker,  Albany;  A  BAileik 
Co.,  New- York  city;  R.  L.  All^,  New-Orleons;  ud  itmaT 
other  cities  and  principal  towmi  throughoot  the  coaDtry. 

P.  S.  As  it  is  impracticable  here  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  anida 
embraced  in  so  great  a  variety,  the  proprietors  propow  to  (orwirl, 
(grali>)  to  persons  requesting  tbem,  by  mail  ar  othervme,  den^ 
tive  oatalogues  of  implemenu  and  seeds,  of  nearljr  100  pift*,  ca. 
bellished  with  cutsof  tooU,  and  embraeing  brief  direciMOt  far  nv- 
ing.  ii^anting  And  culture,  rules  for  the  application  of  Gaaflo,  m> 
ter  and  Bone  Dost,  with  remarks  on'soii  and  plowing;  aadvA 

general  observaliont,  list  of  agrictiltural  aiMi  horticultural  pabl» 
ons,  Jkc.  &c. 
Worcester  and  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1848— 3t. 

OFFICE  FOR  PATENTS. 

PH.  WATSON,  Attorney  and  Solicitor  of  Patenii,  W«Aiir- 
*  ton,  D.  0.,  prepares  specifications  and  drawings,  and  fi^iCJ 
letters  patents  for  new  inventions,  m  this  country  and  in  EaM*; 
and  transacts  with  prompmess  all  business  belon^gto  iuiproiii-  j 
sion,  for  which  his  charges  are  mttderate.  ^ 

Persons  at  a  distance,  by  sending  a  model,  or  a  pen  uid  peKt 
sketch  with  a  abort  description  of  an  iuventiou,  by  letter.  Mf^ 
informed  whether  it  be  patentable,  and  how  the  patent  can  k» 
tained,  without  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a  JJ*"""^? 
Washington.  Those  who  desire  to  send  models,  can  ao  w  mj 
entire  safely,  by  boxing  them  and  forwarding  them  by  wif  « "* 
Expresses  which  run  between  this  city  and  almost  every  {sna 
the  c«  nntr}',  ,■ 

He  was  at  one  period,  for  some  years  engaged  lo  ^""^'"^i;  "r 
alao  a  practical  machinest  and  millwright,  and  therefore.  ^^'I'T 
fied  to  judge  of  the  utility  ajid  patentability  of  ■gricoUsfa'JgJ 
ments  and  machinery,  as  well  as  of  improvemenu  in  tbe  necH» 
arts  generally;  and  can  readily  understand  the  severai  parts  «  ■ 
invention  from  a  rough  drawing  and  descriptioa.  .    .    ^ 

Those  who  may  visit  the  city  to  make  personal  «•«"*"" 
the  modela  of  patented  inventions,  records,  &&,  P^P*^°3fZ 
plying  for  letters  patent  for  their  own  inventions,  ^bJ*  ""JLl 
their  advantage  to  call  upon  him  immediately  wpwi  their  wj^ 
as  he  can  furnish  them  with  such  information  as  wi  1  P^^Jt^ 
itate  the  transaction  of  their  busineas,  and  matenaUy  aid  liieiB » 
aeonring  their  righta.  ^      ..      j^i„|jd| 

Peraona  are  frequently  sul«eeted  to  long  and  tediooi  ^^^^ 
accumulated  expenses,  in  obtalniag  patents,  in  9^*^^{!;nt. 
having  their  papers  and  drawings  imperfectly,  or  ^■J'P'^P  ,i  * 
pared;  and  when  obtained,  after  so  much  trouble  and  <^<*^''^ 
tent  often  fails  to  protect  the  invention,  from  the  '^^^m 
which  produced  the  delay.  All  these  dtffictthies  may  ^J^^g 
by  the  employment  of  a  competent  and  faithAd  agent  j]^''*"^^ 
the  Shu  e/  Ooesmmant,  where  he  has  daiiy  aeeass  to  tbe  »^  ^ 
and  specifications  of  patented  inventions,  and  other  "''f^'^  ^y 
formation  that  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  which  enable*  mro'"^ 
np  specifications  that  will  amply  secure  the  just  claim* Jg  jj^^ 
vcnior,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  an  interference  win  ""  ^j 
tions.  By  this  means  the  rejection  of  an  applicauon  i«  P"  »" 
and  a  strong  and  valid  patent  aecured>  .     .         u  j^m^ 

For  evidence  of  his  competency  and  integrity, "®  ^°v^ 
fully  refer  to  all  persons  for  whom  he  has  transacted  o^^.  ^ 

Office  en  F  alreet,  between  7ih  and  8th  streeta,  oppw 
United  Stales  Patent  Ofllce.     March  1,  1848-lt.     ^^^^^ 

BLACK  SEA  SPRING  WHEAT.       ^^ 

A  SUPPLY  of  the  above  -on  hand  at  the  Albany  ^f  ok^. 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Stora,  Noa.  10  A  13  Gteen-St ,  m 
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FHCIT  TREES,  qf  StUct  Faridia, 

PROPAOATED  A«n  no,  wboH  (cmlDcneu  or  tucUcne*  hH 
tia  pvnd  br  IkofOBgh  sunlnaikn  tt 

pM  ale  at  tbe  auntrr  otihe  inlMCriMr. 


^     ..jliiaglaiMDai  new  Pndi  Otnlciu  orOrehudi 

v^,  ifib>Tw^beraniuhed«iihaeucfnll7ai(aned  collaeiiDii 
tiMr  bffaar  oDBlt.  of  ipplu,  pcuhta,  chomti,  n«urio«,  ■»! 
«a.Kmvl>vnc>,bwdyinjKi,*c.,  orUis  txil  ilindird  vmriclia 
vkidi  hanbacD  •sUeiedincrHKnl  jmn  cueTuI  nenonil  ui 

M,  bcibmow  (lenimul  plinu,  tTerjieeni  perfocily  banlBiicd  (a 

Ordm  wfih  rciBtnaDCei  inmpilT  eieeoied,  ■nd  trsn  packed  i 
taidlei  B  M  ur  be  leu  irllb  paten  witlj  by  cuial  or  niJwii 

(^•loiiK*  liininhad  giuii  u  (U  

la  be  piKt-paJd,  ud  directed. 


ISABELLA  GRAPES, 


OF  fiaper  afe  ffar  Ibnninf  TincTardi,  ptivagiwd  rrom  and  «b 
uiaiit  an  iht  good  mtellUM  which  ihc  noti  iiaptDved  cullivi 


DERHtLL  M.  D..  no  Bn>advi)r,  \«w. York,  till  Ibe  asih  o 
ul  tnu  IbM  tiDC  to  CrotDB  Poini,  N.  Y.,  will  reeaiie  all 
Ha  f«U  qojM  «aUal  thai  he  hai  vo  l%r  ineliomred  the  chi 
aad  M>ra  at  Ibe  On^  Viaea  in  hk  iriiieyarde  and  duiki 
iBinnd  flliiTBIui,  praninf ,  Ac,,  ihal  Ihi)'  wilt  gtnrnll 
wdl,  aad  pndecc  (ood  IVnU  when  planied  in  moel  of  the  oi 


lUgfUatH.  ..  ,. 
TW.Vofk.  Mawt  I- 


FRUrr  AND  ORAMENTAL  TREES. 

rriHE  ubKriben  >e4)«cirally  aaliiii  iha  atiendon  of  (mil  gnw 

FORTY  THOUSAND  APPLE  TSEES 
of  the  noil  Mcemod  varoiiei.  from  t  lo  8  feel  high,  at  «]«  in  tSO 
per  100;  andSlOaiaSlHpei  1,000,    8,000  iceri  of  ihe  Northern 


e  Earl) 


high,  3 


, -..yJoe,(a  „. 

,.„,»^  •-,i,.HBi  >tipL^,  oucua  Aagnil  and  SeplenlhcT.)  (IFUni 
ig  tier.,  as  cenu  eacL  A  Tew  huialied  ireei  of  ¥e  McId.I 
re  apple  »f  wenem  New- York  of  the  higl.Eii  eiccllenc 
ribed  Jiilbe  HorlLCUIiuritt  of  Febrsarr,  IMS— price  SO  cti 
niHDtier  of  aeleci  Tarieiiea  are  worked  on  i^tmifiji  iioclii, 
g  them  10  uqall  gudeiu.    TbCK  ara  one  year  from  bud.  i 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  PEAR  TREes 
rf  Tariou.  aiM,  from  3  lo  T  feet  high,  embracing  upward.  o( 


iluMg  Bl  DiBarfi,  Eipaiirri  i 


linga.  .1  ai  e. 


nd  FjfrattudM-  A  few  hundred  Ereea 
Qnoiidaga,  and  the  Belle  of  Bnu- 
fmila,^  alto  Oiwego  BcDite,  maatlr 


riFTEEN  THOUSAPTO  CHERRY  TREES 

oM  from  the  bud,  wi'lh  Sua  heade-    Price  S9S  id  HO  per  IM.    A 
Riw  hundred  fine, ireea  eaii  be  (applied,  budded  on  ihe  Cnatm 

TWfiLVE  THOUSAND  PEACH  TREES,' 
Tigarotu  and  fite  froni  aUdiaeaau,  of  SG  ben  market  aorUi  altU 
io>ia  par  lOD,  and  BIDO  to  BISO  per  I,ODt. 

ORNAMENTALTREEs'sHRl'Bs!  ROSES,  &e-,kc.,  . 
It  low  ra'ci  by  Ihe  quaaUty.    The  corrwtnee*  of  eirery  arljale 
gtianuitied- 
Oidenprompliy  eieculed,  and  tre«  and  planti  peeked  for  aaA 

riced  deaerioiive  eaialornei  of  Nurierv  and  Green  Houk  dapan- 
iillca'ieui.    AddrcH 
ELLWANGER  k  BARRT, 
in  aud  NnrHiiea,  Rocheiler,  N.  T. 


nt  gratia  to  poai-paid  a, 


^Tho^Be*" 
ndB.MyeR' 


'"aiid'edn*«f 
ardeneo,  tnd 
mplaw^  lb* 


tsaJityofi 


EbtiDer  IbBD 

SlM^. 

inui.,  N:  T. 
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AGRICULTURAL  AND  GARDEN  8££D  WARE- 

HOUSE. 

RITCHIB  &  EADI6,130i  Market-street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  beg  to 
annoniice  to  their  friends  and  the  pabtie  that  they  have  on  hand 
Iheir  spring  aseortment  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  the 
greater  part  of  which  having  been  raised  by  themselves,  they  can 
whh  perfect  confidence  gnarant«>e  as  pore  and  of  good  qnality. 
Mercliaiiis  and  others  who  sell  again  wilt  be  supplied  by  the  poond 
or  bushel,  or  with  boxes  containing  papers  nestly  cloeed  and  la* 
belled,  ready  for  retail  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

The  subscribers  have  also  constant  communication  with  the  best 
I^urseries  iu^hs  country  and  Europe,  and  supply  fruit  and  onm- 
m^ntal  trees  or  every  varie.y  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  find  this  a  good  channel  for  obtaining  any  speci* 
fied  varieties  of  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  They  also 
eopply  all  sorts  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Corn  tShellers,  Straw 
Cutters,  Ploughs,  Cuttivaton,  ftc.  fto.  of  vahons  qualities  and  the 
most  approved  constructions. 

The  subscribers  are  also  agents  for  the  Cultivator  and  Horticul- 
turist.   Catalogues  fumishni  on  applieaiioiL  if  by  latter  post-paid. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  1— U.  RlTCIUE  dt  EADiE. 

FINE  FARM  FOR  RALE. 

THE  subecriber  offers  for  sale  a  beautiful  Farm,  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  within  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  the  town  of  Oreencasde,  Putnam  county,  Indi- 
ana, (the  seat  cif  the  Indiana  Asbury  University.)  It  has  been  oc- 
cupied as  a  s&eep  farm  for  the  last  three  years,  to  which  it  is  well 
adapted ;  being  all  laid  down  to  grass,  well  watered,  with  good 
timber,  and  limestone  in  abundance.  The  bams,  fences  and  out- 
hou«es  are  new  and  convenient.  A  fine  large  orchard,  embracing 
all  kinds  of  choice  fruit  trees.  To  a  gentleman  desirous  of  educaiiiig 
bis  family,  it  offers  an  opportunity  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  west. 
March  1— St  ^    A.  H.  NICHOLS. 

A  VIRGINIA  FARM  AND  WATER  POWER 

FOR  SALE. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  md  highly  productive  Farm  of  990  acres,  on 
James  River  (west),  of  which  a  larse  propmtion  is  low 
groimds,  situated  near  Richmond.  The  canal  running  through  it*- 
well  adapted  to  wheat,  com  and  tobacco.  The  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  commanding  and  beautiful  to  be  found ;  is  healthy  and 
well  watered,  and  has  a  good  market  fbr  all  vegetables,  meau,&e. 
There  is  a  crop  of  wheat,  new  seeded.  There  are  also  two  or 
three  good  water  sites,  with  a  ];dentiful  supply  uf  water  for  a  factory 
of  any  kind ;  a  most  excellent  dwelhng,  and  all  kinds  of  outhouses, 
auch  as  bams,  com  houses,  negro  quarters,  overseer's  house,  sta- 
bles, cow  bouses,  tlireshing  machine. 

Tne  property  is  now  in  excellent  order,  having  just  been  all  tho- 
roughly done  up  and  repaired ;  and  the  purchaser  will  not  need  aay 
omlay  aAer  the  first  cost.  It  is  well  known,  by  actual  survey,  to 
possess  valuable  minerals,  such  as  coal  and  iron.  The  whole  will 
oe  sold  very  low,,  if  application  be  made  before  the  tenth  of  April 
next ;  and  the  purchaser  can  take,  at  his  option,  all  the  tools,  stock, 
erop.    And  for  partictiiars,  apply  to  A.  B.  C.  D.    | 

Richmond  P.  O.:  or  tt> 

Mareh  1— 9t  LUTHER  TUCKER,  Esq., 

Editor  Culuvator. 

■ —    — 

OSAGE    ORANGE,    YELLOW    LOCUST,    ANI3 

BUCKTHORN  SEED. 
n^HVt  above,  together  with  a  general  and  oomi^ete  assortment  of 
'■  fresh  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  for  sale  by 

A.  B.  ALLEN  k,  CO., 
Feb.  1, 1848— tf.  187  Water-st.,  New-Y*ork. 

SEED  SOWERS. 

FOR  sale  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  a  large  supply  of 
EMERY'S  SEED  SOWERS,  on  hand,  and  being  m:tde  /br 
npriBg  sale.  The  manufacturer  has  been  awarded  the  N.  Y.  State 
▲g.  aociely*s  first  premium.  He  also  received  the  first  premium  at 
the  Fair  of  the  Mechanic's  Aasociation,  heU  at  Boston  in  September 
last.    Feb.  1,1848.  H.  L.  EMERY. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

SAMUEL  C.  HILLS,  No  189  Water^t,  New  York,  offers  for 
sale  Prouty^s  Plows  and  Horse  Rakes,  Wilkinson's  Uairows, 
porn  Mills.  Cora  Shellers,  Sttaw  Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Churns, 
Oram  Cradles,  Scythes,  Hoes,  Rakes,  &c.,  ftc. 

Patents  secured  upon  moderate  terms,  and  patent  articles  and 
rights  bought  and  sold  on  commission. 
New-York,  Jan- 1,  l&t8— 3t. 

'  GRAPE  VINES.  " 

lOfOPO  Isabella  Grape  Vines;,  O.OOO  Catawba  do.;  4»^NIO 
Aleaxauder  or  Moscadel  do ;  of  suitable  age  and  size  for  forming 
Vineyards.  I,UAO  t^aiawba  Vines,  four  years  old,  will  produce 
fruit  in  1848,  suitable  for  gardens.  For  sale  in  large  and  small 
<|aantiiies  ou  the  best  terms.  Purchasers  of  vines  fVom  the  subscri- 
ber will  receive,  free  of  charge,  a  practical  treatise  Qost  readv  for 
the  press)  on  the  cultivation  of  American  Grape  Vines,  and  the 
manufacture  of  Wines,  treating  particularly  of  soil,  location,  plant- 
ing of  vines,  manuring,  training  and  pruning,  illustrated  with 
plates.  Viues  wifl  be  packed  so  as  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world  with  safety.  Letters  of  inquiry,  post  paid^  promptly  attended 
|».    Apply  to  B.  O.  BOSWELL, 

Feb.  l-St  S30  Pioe^.,  Fhiladeliiiua. 


15,000  Buckthorn  Plants. 
lOyOOO  Osage  Orange  Plaali. 
Also,  Buckthorn  Seed  by  the  pooiid  or  bushel.    For  aala  by 
Feb.  I.  L.  TUCHER,  Ag.  War< 

TAR  PAINT  AND  LIME. 
^pAR  PAINT  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Gat  Works :    A 

^   article  for  covering  barns,  Ike- 
LIMB  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Gas  Works, db«9w 
Oct.  I— «i.»  

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GRASS  SEEDS. 

THE  subscribers  have  just  received  from  England  and  France,  a 
superior  lot  <^  fruk  Grass  Seeds  of  various  kinds.  Amonc 
these  are  the  Perennial  and  Italian  Ray  Grass,  Sweet  Vernal  aad 
Oat  Grass,  fine  mixed  Lawn  Grasa,  White  Clover  and  LaceiBei 
English  Beans,  Vetches,  &c.,  fcc  A.  B-  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Feb.  1, 1848— tf. 167  Water-st,  New-Yorit 

FRUIT  AND   ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  GRAPE- 

VINES,  ac. 

BLACK  Hamburgh,  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria,  Rot*!  Mas. 
cadine  or  Golden  Chasselas,  Eariy  White  Sweet  Waior  Grape 
Vines,  strong  plants,  raised  from  single  eyes  in  pots  aud  ahifted, 
roots  two  years  old  and  abimdance  of  them,  stems  one  year  (rid,  g 
feet  ripe  wood,  price  95  for  G^f9  per  doien :  Catk  wUk  A*  m4a. 
Taken  out  <y  the  pots,  careAilIy  packed,  the  rooto  with  the  baits 
of  earth  in  moss,  and  forwarded  from  New- York  as  dircctel 
Also,  good  one  year  old  plants  of  the  above  and  other  fbreign  va- 
rieties, at  to  per  dozen;  and  superior  laabOa  vines,  3  years  oU, 
for  qieedy  bearing--^  for  six,  and  $7  perdosen:  paicked,  fte. 
Alto>  other  native  varieties,  and  every  deecriptioa  of  JFVnf  mad 
OmanumkU  Trsev,  Skntbi^  VtHtSt  Pkmti^  Roses,  Ifc  ,  including  lbs 
newest  and  choicest  varieties,  fiir  sale  at  mtiUrau  jwscas,  at  the 
Amdtnt  and  RuA  Limnmnn  Batamie  Gardm  and  Nmntnf%  l>tt  of 
wmiam  PriMM,  deceased,  Flashing,  L.  i.,  near  New- York.  De- 
scriptive Catalogues  gratis,  ou  application  put-pmid. 
Feb.  1,  184&~dt.  WINTER  &  Co.,  Pnvricten. 

FINE  BLOOD  MERINO  SHEEP  FOR  SALE. 

'T*HB  subscriber  being  about  to  retire  firom  the  farmiBg  bwinrsii 
'■  offers  for  sale  his  entire  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  wliick  have 
been  bred  with  the  greatest  care  from  the  best  flocks  in  iha  ooaatr^k 
Of  these  75  are  ewes  now  with  lamb  by  a  buck  fVom  the  reccHi  im- 
ported flock  of  John  A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn^  fiS  boeks 
one  year  old  last  spring  from  the  above  ewes,  sired  by  ilia  Rfta- 
bouillei  back  Chancellor;  aud  50  lambs  tlie  increase  of  last  jeta^ 
sired  by  the  Rambouillet  buck  Grandea,  now  owned  by  the  Rer. 
L.  G.  Bingham,  of  this  place.  As  to  purity  of  blood,  flucneas  sad 
weight  of  fleecci  and  strength  of  constitution,  they  are  excalled  bf 
no  Merinos  in  the  country.  The  buck  purchased  froos  the  reecat 
importation  of  Mr.  Taintor  will  also  be  offered  for  sale.  To  thoss 
wisbijig  to  improve  their  sheep,  or  those  wishing  to  start  a  good 
flock,  the  present  offers  a  rare  opportunity,  as  they  will  be  sold 
without  reserve.  Communications  addressed  to  the  subseribar  will 
receive  immediaie  attention  TflOS.  D.  CANFIELD. 
Williston,  VI.,  Jan.  Ui,  1848—at 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 
Publiihid  Monthly  J  at  $3  per  annum — SingU  nrnmUn 
25  centt— 6y  C.  Jfef.  Saxton,  205  Broadtgay,  N,  F. 

THE  object  of  this  publication  is  to  introduce  ORIGINAL  DE- 
SIGN d  of  CoMitry  S«at»t  adapted  to  the  varied  tastes  aud  co^ 
cumstancef  of  an  Aroerican  population — from  the  elegant  Villa  to  tbe 
simple  Cottage  and  plain  Fnrm-Hoose;  (Vom  Planters^  Manaioasts 
Village  Domicils.  In  a  word,  every  variety  of  Rural  Reaideoees 
will  be  embraced  in  order  to  meet  tbe  views  of  every  person  desi* 
ring  a  Country  House.  In  respect  to  style,  co»t,  arraiigenMai, 
finish,  Ibc,  utility  will  nevw  be  sacrificed :  economy  in  the  oo* 
lay,  with  an  appropriate  style,  will  alwa^ns  be  kept  in  view.  ^%s 
requisite  details,  specifications,  plans,  and  directions,  with  a  earani 
and  reliable  estimate  of  the  cost,  will  accompany  each  deftgn. 
These  are  essential  features  of  a  Praetieai  irort~>«nd  no  labor  will 
be  spared  in  their  preiMtration. 

Ofthediversity  of  human  dwellings,  wfaefher  marked  by  ela* 
gancci  convenience,  or  utility,  or  by  tbe  want  of  them,  aone  eaa 
compare  in  national  importance  and  philosophical  interest  with  the 
Farm  Uotrss^the  Homestead  of  our  spaeies. 

The  selection  of  designss  by  those  about  to  build  Ooanbir  Re*. 
dences,  is  commonly  attended  with  embarrasamem,  and  always 
with  expense.  When  furnished  byprofhssional  men  fnua  geaenl 
ideas  communicated  by  proprietors,  they  are  aeklom  satisfactory. 
The  Amsricah  AacBiTRCT,  by  fnrnisking  a  ooUeciion  of  designs 
adapted  to  all  tastes  and  means,  will  remove  every  dilfionity  in  the 
choice,  and  save  money  expended  on  oiant  of  no  use.  it  will  fur- 
nish 12  Elevations,  Plans  and  Speeiueations  in  each  y«ar,  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  one  severth  of  the  usual  ohaige  fbr  una. 

**  Ttie  price  is  only  95  cen  s  for  each  number,  and  it  is  aorely  dczi 
to  impossible  but  that  such  a  periodieal  will  obtain  a  wide  eiretf  a> 
tion.*^— J/.  Y.  SVv&tms. 

"This  work  promises  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  cauia^ 
and  to  be  of  essential  value."— Sehwi  Rwtsisr. 

'*  This  work  cannot  fhil  to  be  useAil  aUdf popular.**— Bosfsa  Bm. 

*'  This  is  a  good  and  beanii(\al  work,  and  weH  adapted  to  elEbct  a 
much  desired  reform  in  Am.  Architecture.**— Bsettn  SVov. 

The  ectt  of  building  firom  the  frians  given,  wili  be  from  9000  10 
f  5000,  Willi  complete  specifications  Aom  a  first  rate  Mi 
Carpenter,  and  the  pricea  given  can  b«  depended  upon. 

New-York,  Jan.  1—9L 
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SYRACUSE  NURSERY. 

TBK  fobierilicra  WDald  call  the  aiteatipo  of  the  public  lo  their 
extOMive  eiid  well  aelecied  aseoitment  of  Fruit  aiid  Onmroeyi. 
tal  Trtre*.  coiwieiin^  of 

SDu  OOu  Grafied  Apple  Trees,  from  I  to  6  jeara*  growth^  00,000 
of  wt..ch  are  frum  0  to  9  feet  high ;  3  to  5.000  of  tlie  celebrated 
Hon  4ftTn  Spf,  4  to  6  feet  high,  can  be  aoppiied  without  extra 
chifl^e  to  th<>«e  ordering  other  verietiee. 

f  ht  ^.OQO  Pear  Trcea,  4  to  7  feet  high. 

▲  few  bandred  U  the  Onondaga,  and  Van  Mon*8  Leon  Le 
Cferc,  (rery  thrifty,)  can  be  eopplied,  oi'one  and  two  yeari'  growtli, 
froB  A)  «&  lo  91 .00  each. 

1.0bO  Cbeny  Treea,  6  to  0  feet  high. 

io  to  J5.00O  Peaeh  Trees,  of  the  best  early  ▼arietiet,  thriAy  and 

AfTiC*  ts  and  Nectarines,  a  good  supply. 

3  to  500,000  Apple  Seedlings,  from  two  to'  three  years  old,  and 
anoMiaUy  laiye.  • 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  Horse  Chestnut,  Ailanthtis,  and  Moun- 
^n  Afb,  of  ezir»  aase,  and  good  form,  together  with  all  the  desi- 
rable varieties  of  tlie  Grape. 

AU  post-paid  commouications  and  orders  containing  remittan- 
eef.  pfoanpuy  attended  to.  THORP  &  SMITH. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov 


N.  8.  SMTTHnS  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  BUFFALO 
SEEDUNG  POTATOES, 

COMPRISING  aereral  sorts  of  Pinkeyes,  Rusaeis,  Purples,  Reds, 
Whites  Rareripes,  Orange,  and  oihere  not  yet  fully  dereioped. 
All  panly  deediing-Hhe  prodoct  of  a  careful  and  expeiisire  ex- 
Yth  Item  of  six  years  with  the  serd  from  the  balls  and  iu  Seedlings 
m  ahemaie  reciprocal  culture  /Esctproeai,  because  in  each  rota- 
uea  the  teed  hnorovea  the  Seedlings,  and  the  Seedlings  the  seed. 
By  this  awthed  nf  eeltare  these  pmaioes  have  acquired  a  kmithf 
and  tarlf  cfaaracier,  are  ecry^roiiKttec  and  of  the  Jinest  quality. 


Har.ug  been  for  so  many  years  in  succession  planted  iu  April,  (in 
their  seed,)  asd  early  harresied,  they  hare  become  eait«l((«<«onatty 
what  they  are,  and  with  early  planljug,  early  digging,  dry  and  airy 
s»irage,  ifacT  will  prore  tcmnd  and  oiiifaMf— aiicf  tlie  method  con- 
tittvcd,  the  narelopBenl  of  new  varieties  and  improyemeiiU  will 
■lau  cotaUnue. 

Al«o.  ^'  N.  8.  SMITHES  NBW  AND  IMPROVED  BUFFALO 

SEEDUNG  POTATO  SEED/'    This  seed  was  gathered  in  Uie 

balls  lasi  l(cpieart»er  from  a  ftHir  acre  crop  of  Seedlings,  from  im- 

prured  seed  wwa  in  Apnl  last    Six  years  alternate  reciprocal 

caliare  with  its  ScedliniM,  has  given  it  an  toHf  and  ««ry  r*odtMiv9 

eharscter.    It  wiU  nrodoce  Seedlings  of  tlie  stxe  of  small  birds, 

egxs  as  early  as  tn  Way.    Season  favorable,  with  good  culmre,  it 

wiJi  prodttce  ihe  first  season  sown,  about  200  bushels  per  acre,  a 

g»ni  proponiva  of  marketable  size,  sufficieiiily  mature  for  the  tii- 

ble,  aiid  seed  balls  iu  abundance.    Tubers  p(  the  weight  of  12  us. 

were  quite  eamsMm  among  the  young  Seedlings  last  fall,  and  on 

the  ruots  of  aMnv  s  ngle  pTanu  were  found  fully  set  and  growingi 

haitrfreds  ot  Seedliaga,  though  when  so  numerous,  mostly  small. 

la  addition,  this  seed  is  impregnated  iby  the  pollen  in  tbv  blows) 

wniiehoice  varnrtiea,  taie  from  Germany,  England,  South  Au.erica. 

AlbaMjr.  Illinoia,  and  home  markets— mostly  SeedUngs,  interspersed 

fer  Utai  perpoae  m  the  field;  and  it  will  lepresent,  when  culivated, 

aN  liie  dminet  ▼arieues  grown  in  that  field,  besides  an  amusing 

livak  of  mottlBig,  lialiag,  mid  originality.    The  seed  may  be  sown 

ia  Apr.  1  like  lanatoes,  m  a  warm  bed.    Bleached  couou  clotli, 

taeUd  oafnrniea  for  potato  bcda,  is  better  than  glass.    The  beds 

ahoiiM  he  open  to  warm  rains  and  to  all  warm  weather.  The  same 

haiaU  ia  a  giws  Vane  wfll  transplant  with  the  young  plants  more 

gruavd  than  ewn  be  planted  with  tubera.    (^sniCTdor  directions  ac- 

coa^«B7  the  aecd.)    These  potatoes  and  seed  were  represented  at 

ibr  two  Ian  Stale  and  Ceoniy  Agricultural  Fairs,  and  the  first  pre- 

■iaoi*  awarded  them.    The  cuhivatiou  of  these  potatoes  mid  their 

seed  will  be  conthioed  at  Buffalo  with  every  iK«sible  improvement. 

SecdiB^  of  approved  Tarielies  carefully  packed  in  chaff,  and  de- 

lirereti  ai  ifac  vrfaa'f  or  depot  in  Buffalo,  $5  per  bushel— $10  per 

barreJ.    Traaeperiatioii  safe  from  frosts  after  Februar^r.    Seed  per 

paper—suficjeot  to  produce   10  bushels— 91 1  with  directions.    It 

■M}  Ite  eoMveyed  by  mail  wiib  double  postage.    Orders  and  com* 

■Miii.raiians,  post-paid,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

6aJEiM»,  Jaa.  13,  lb4S— 3t.  N.  8.  SMITH. 


Xxtmetfrom  Us  Stport  pf  As  CwmmiUm  on  YtitdMiu  atths  kut 

N^yyYmk  Stau  Fair. 

**  The  cmauihiee  os  Tegeiables  have  reported)  that  fbr  the  greatest 

ami  beat  vmrieiies  of  fkedNng  potatoes  of  approved  varieties,  tbey 

award  the  prrmiam  of  ten  dollars  (tlQ)  to  Uo.  73,  preaented  by  N. 

8  Smrtu.  oi  Bufido,  N.  Y.    These  potatoes  were  grown  by  tlie 

Rer.  N.  S.  Smith,  of  Buftio,  who  has  favored  us  with  the  manner 

ef  their  coltireijoii  ami  pfeduetion.    He  has  been  six  years  culti- 

VBif^r  them  fteaa  ibe  baUa  thai  mw  on  lop  of  the  vines ;  his  me- 

thi<:  .*  tiie  alicmate  pteniiug  of  the  seed  and  tuber  or  potato^  tak- 

ia;  c  4'e  to  seleet  always  the  best  varieiids     He  bas  presented  at 

th«  (■    r  as  a  ^wcimen  of  his  crop  this  season,  thirty  varieties  of 

Sr     jifB,  all  of  them  evidently  of  fine  quality.    His  specimens  <^ 

th  •  year's  sjeedlings,  from  the  seed  of  his  best  Seedlingst,  are  very 

Cm-    Be  preeenta,  alsos  fine  specimens  of  Seedlings  frf>m  aeed  of 

SentiincB  grown  lasi  ^ear  in  Prussia,  Germany,  and  fine  varieties 

Isic  fn im  bnoth  America.    Mr.  Smith  is  coiJklent,  and  the  Judges 

fcr«<  ilie  opiiuoa,  that  in  his  experiments  a  great  improvement  in 

ti*  pr-iaio  IS  ahi^y  aceomplisbed:  mid  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  oh- 

ISO.  pcnnaaieatlv,  potatoes  not  only  of  the  finest  qualitv,  but  per- 

fr(^>y  loend  ami  hardy.    The  judges  would  recommend  the  atten- 

ti< :  of  farnriers  to  hli  ipecimens  on  the  ground,  and  also  to  his 

•  mode  of  caliivatioo.'*  Signed  by  Dat9  Qaat,  Chairman. 


HORSE  POWER,  THRESHER,  AND  CORN 
8HELLER  DEPOT. 
(^RDERS  for  the  **  Warren^s  and  Trimble's  Utt  two  and  four 
^^  Horse  Powers  and  Tbreshers,"  Hand  Threshen,  Waterman's 
Com  Shellers,  and  other  Agricultural  Machinery,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  will  oontinae  to  he  promptly  attended  to,  as  bereiofiirei  by 
the  stibscribera  at  No.  6  Burling  Slip)  and  120  Pearl-si.,  New- York 
city.    Nov.  1,  1847.— 8L  JAMES  PLANT  &  Co. 

JUST  PUBUSHED,  AN  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  ON 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

B0n$  a  Histonf  and  Dueription  of  the  Horsr,  MWIe ,  CoiiZs,  Sht^ 

SufitUi  Pouitrjft  and  Farm  Dog$. 

yXJVfB  directions  for  their  Management,  Breeding,  Crossing, 
**    Rearing,  Feediiig,  and  preparation  for  a  profitable  market. 

Also,  their  Diseases  and  Remedies,  together  with  full  directtona 
for  the  Management  of  the  Dairy,  and  tne  comparative  economy 
and  advantages  of  working  animals,  the  Horse,  Mule.  Oxen,  ftc 
By  R.  L.  Allsn,  author  of  ''  Compeud  of  American  AgncuUure,*' 
ets. 

The  4b6ve  Work  contains  more  than  FORTY  ENGRAVINGS 
and  PORTRAITS  of  improved  animals,  Ulnstraiiveof  ilie  different 
breeds  and  various  subjects  treated  in  it. 

The  most  minute  ss  well  as  general  principles  for  breeding, 
crossing,  rearing-  feeding,  and  management  of  all  domestic  aiii^ 
mals.  are  herein  given,  to  produce  the  utmost  marketable  value 
for  the  food  and  attention  bestowed  on  them ;  as  well  as  to  prevent 
disease,  and  save  tlie  immense  losses  which  annually  occur  from 
this  source. 

The  diseases  of  animals  are  also  fully  treated,  with  their  reme> 
dies,  management,  Ac,  Ac.  Published  by  0.  M.  Saxton,  SOS 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Price,  75  cents,  elegantly  bound  inelodL 

New- York,  Jan.  1,  IMS.— 3t. 

MOUNT  AIRY  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  subscriber  having  rented  the  Moumt  Aibt  Fabm,  the  lata 
residence  of  James  Goweu,  Esq.,  with  ail  its  exiemive  uid 
eligible  appliances  for  the  purposes  of  a  Farm  SeAoof,  will  remove 
his  school,  now  the  Duchess  Agricuhnral  Institute,  of  Duchess  Co., 
N.  v.,  to  the  above  place,  where  he  will  open  for  tlie  si.mm'fr  tern 
on  tlie  firM  Thursday  of  Anril  next;  after  which  it  will  be  known 
as  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  ThurMlay  of  Octi^ 
ber.  This  farm,  which  is  located  on  the  Germantown  road,  7  milei 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa ,  having  been  so  long  known  as  the  model 
fhrm  of  the  United  States,  the  site  being  proverbially  beautiful  and 
healthful,  a  minute  description  is  deemed  unnecessary;  suffice  it  to 
•ay,  that  it  presenta  every  iudueement  and  dcftirable  laciiit)r  Af  the 
evtablisliment  and  maintenance  of  an  Experimental,  Ptnctical  and 
Scientific  Agricultural  Institute.      ^ 

The  conrM  of  instruction  will  be  such  as  to  give  the  students 
every  facility  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Agricnliure,  with  the  lue  of  the  best  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery ai:a  implements,  together  with  a  select  (hrmer's  library, 
including  numerous  Agricultural  Periodicals-  Instructions  will  also 
be  given  iu  all  the  ctittaieral  brandies  requisite  to  insure  the  great 
desideratum  which  it  was  the  uhjeci  of  the  founder  Si.d  Principal 
to  supply  by  an  education  commensurate  with  the  exalted  dcatiuies 
of  a  landed  interest. 

Chemistry  and  the  other  Natural  Sciences  receive  particular  at- 
lention— lectures  with  full  experimental  illustrations  lieing  coq. 
nected  with  each  covri»e.  llie  Zoonic  course  will  commence  with 
the  Horse,  a  perfect  skelctoii  of  which  being  provided  for  illuscnh 
tion. 

The  best  facilities  are  also  afforded,  that  those  who  desire  may 
here  acquire  a  Commercial  Education^  to  the  end  thai  they  may 
lay  the  fnundatiim  in  youth  of  a  future  life  that  shall  be  agreeable, 
healthful  and  useful^ 

Fee  lor  the  year^  $200,  parable  semi-annually  in  advance  Thie 
sum  includes  Tuition,  Board,  Washing,  Puel«  and  Lights.  An  ex* 
tr'a  charge  of  $12.00  per  annum  will  b«  made  for  pupils  not  furnisl^ 
ii:g  their  own  beddhig  and  toilet  furniture.  The  modern  luiiguagee 
$10  each  extra  per  term,  as  also  drawing. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tnral  Instiiuie,  the  Farmer's  Club  of  me  American  Institute,  audi 
the  Duchess  Agricultural  Society. 

For  further  particulars  address  JOHN  WILKINSON, 

Pk'incipal  of  the  Duchess  Ag.  lustttniei  Poughkcepsie,  N.,  Y..  and 

af^er  the  80th  of  March  at  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute. 

Philadelphia,  Pu.  ^ 
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HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  NEWBUROH,  N.  Y, 
TV]  OTICE— A.  J.  Downing  having  retired  from  the  Nursery  ba- 
>L^  siaess,  heretofore  conducted  at  this  place  under  the  firm  of 
A.  J.  Douming  f  Co.y  the  same  will  be  continued  by  the  subscribers. 
They  will  not  only  endeavor  to  maintain  the  high  character  which 
thoee  nurseries  have  had,  but  as  the  present  stock  is  gradually 
drawn  off  Mr.  Downing's  gromids  they  will  greatly  enlarge  the 
nurseries,  and  fully  endeavor  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  trees  grown  here.  A.  SACJL  ft  Co. 

February  I5th,  1847. 

The  undersigned  strongly  recommends  the  above  Nursery  firm 
to  public  confidence. 

The  practical  management  of  the  Nurseries  will  be  in  the  bands 
Q(  Mr.  A.  Saul,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  the 
last  eight  years,  and  his  accuracy  and  fidelity  in  the  propagation  of 
fruits,  and  general  care  of  nurseries  during  that  time,  are  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  faithAil  and  careful  manner  in  which  the  business 
'  will  hereaAer  be  conducted.  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Highland  Garden,  Newburgfa,  Feb.  15th,  1847. 

A.  SAUL  it  Co.  beg  leave  to  inform  the  patrons  of  this  estabUsh- 
ment  and  the  publie  in  general,  that  their  stock  of 

Frait  Trees  for  Spring  Plantiaff,  1848» 

OorapriBeB  nearly  all  the  choice  and  rare  varieties  of  recent  Ihtro> 
duotlon,  among  which  are  a  fine  stock  of  the  IVue  Ptadi  PfMm, 
(Prune  Peche,)  and  Dubois'  Earlv  Golden  Apricot,  as  well  as  a 
large  stock,  and  foil  assortment  of  all  the  leading  standard  varie- 
ties} aU  propagued  firom  tuted  fruit  trees,  or  the  most  correct 
sources,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  A.  Saul. 

Their  stock  of  ornamental  trees  is  unusually  large,  (for  particu« 
lars  see  Cultivator  for  October  and  November,  1847.  Also  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  &c.  ftc. :  and  as  they  propose  clearing  a  large  por- 
'  tion  off  of  Mr.  D.'s  grounds  this  sprmg,  to  their  new  grounds,  (40 
acres,)  they  will  dispose  of  a  large  portion  o(\  it  at  reduced  rates  to 
nurserymen,  or  amateurs  who  want  to  plant  largely  for  the  embel- 
Uibment  of  new  places.    Also  a  fine  stock  of 

5,000  American  Arbor  Vitce.  for  screens,  915  to  930  per  100. 

10,000  Osage  Orange  plants  for  hedges,  tl2  per  1000. 

S0,000  Buoktborn  plants  for  hedges,  08  per  lUOO. 

Orders  addressed  as  above,  jmstpauf,  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion,  and  all  trees,  plants,  Ac  will  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped 
ID  any  part  of  the  Union.  Catalogues  gratis  to  postpaid  applicanta 
^  Highland  Nurseries.  Newburgh,  Feb.  10th,  1848.— 2t. ^ 

HOPE-TOWN  OATS. 

FIFTY  bushels  Hope-Town  Oats,  raised  expressly  for  the  Ag. 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  from  seed  imported  the  past  sea- 
sen  by  the  proprietors.  They  are  much  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
oats  raised  here,  ripening  when  sown  side  by  side  some  tvro  weeks 
in  advance— yield  well,  and  the  kernel  is  large  and  heavy.  Price, 
•1  per  bodiel. 

For  sale  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  Noa.  10  k  18  Green-St, 
Albany. 


EAGLE  PLOWS. 

FULL  and  complete  osnrtment  of 

the  celebrated  Eagle  Plows,  from 
ihe  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Koq^es, 
Nourse  and  Meson,  constantly  on  band 
and  for  sale  at  mttnnfatturtr*$ktm*  pri' 
a»  at  wktUsaU  and  retail.  For  prices, 
descriptions,  Ac,  &c.,  see  CatakM^Qe  of  Albany  Ag.  Warehooae, 
furnished  gratis  at  the  Store  Nos.  10  ft  12  (vreen-sL,  or  by  mail  to 
post-paid  applicants. March  L 

ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 

THE  subscriber  is  prqiared  to  furnish  Engraving  on  Wood,  at 
all  descriptions,  at  the  Bbortesi  notice,  aikd  opaa  the  nao 
sonable  terms.    Also, 

DESIGNS  AND  DRAWINOe 
of  machinery  for  the  Patsht  Oiyfc^  fonnshed  with  the 
sary  speciilcationx. 

Inventor*  of  agriculroral  impleraents,  as  well  as  ottien  who  par- 
pose  applying  for  Letters  Patent,  or  wish  to  have  an  engraved  re- 
presentation of  a  machine t  will  ted  it  to  their  advantage  to  call,  at 
the  experience  of  the  subscriber  enables  him  to  famish  the  abore  in 
a  short  time,  and  at  a  less  cost  dm  Ut  generally  charged  elaewbeia. 

N.  B.  Letters  prepaid,  e<iniaining  a  suitable  sketch  and  dcaerip- 
tion,  attended  to.    In  such  cases,  a  reasonable  fee  Se  reqoired. 

Room  No.  1,  Sun  BoUdings.  A.  R.  HAlGHT. 

March  1-^t  •.  U8  Falton-at.,  Netr-Yoit. 

FRUIT   SCIONS. 

>pHE  sabeeriber  can  furnish  Scions  cut  from  the  celdirated 
-*■  <'  Northern  Spy"  Apple  Trees  for  this  seaaon^s  grafting,  at  $1 
per  100.  ' 

All  orders  per  mail,  with  cash  enclosed  ani  postage  pnid,  dkall 
be  attended  to.  They  can  be  sent  by  Express  or  Mail  to  anr  re> 
gion  of  country.    Address  me  at  Rochester,  Monroe  Co_N.  x . 

March  1— It*.  JAMES  H.  WA.TTS. 

POUDRETTE. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.  offer  for  sale  ihek  New 
and  Improved  POUDRETTE,  at  the  following  reduced  prices: 
One  barrel,  f  2  -,  three  barrels,  95 ;  and  seven  barreb  and  npwarda 
at  SI  .50  per  barrel.  It  can  also  be  obtained  at  their  factory,  on  the 
Uackensack  river,  in  bulk,  at  SS  cenis  per  bushel,  put  on  board  of 
vessels  (v  wagons.  This  is  the  most  economical  and  effectiTC  ma- 
nure for  com  known.  On  good  land,  two  barrels  (f  3  wonii)  wiQ 
suffice  per  acre,  and  bring  a  good  crop ;  the  labor  bemr  leaa  thsa 
one- half  of  an  ai^lication  of  dung  to  the  hill.  Office  ct  the  C«ca> 
pany,  61  Liberty-street;  and  of  A.  B.  Allen  k  Co ,  agents.  No.  187 
Water  street,  N ew-  York.  Written  eoaunnnications  (pot-paid)  wUl 
be  faithfttliy  attended  10. 
March  l~3t*. 

TO  BREEDERS  OF  FAST  HORSES. 
n^HE  celebrated  StaUion  Colt  '•  ANGLO-SAXON,"  wiU  atand 
X  for  the  ensuing  season,  at  the  farm  of  Jotiah  Crtmsfj  in  North 
Andovcr,  Mass.  **  Anglo-Saxon"  was  shred  by  the  original  Black 
Hawk,  now  oMmed  by  the  Measra.  Hill,  in  VemonL  He  ^will  be 
toiu*  years  old  in  July  next.  His  cirior  is  a  bright  bay.  He  iireighs 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  though  not  er.tirely  brokm  to  hameoa,  has 
great  speed  and  splendid  acuon.  He  took  the  first  premium  mi  the 
last  Fair  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society;  end  ban  been 
pronouused  by  amateurs  a  ptr/cet  animal.  Lilce  the  rest  of  the 
'*  Black  Hawks,"  he  needs  no  encomium.  Breeders  are  rsqatMtod 
to  examine  and  judge  for  themselvea. 

The  *'  Lady  Lawrence,"  a  Ave  years  old  ehastnni  mare,  aired 
by  Black  Hawk,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  stable.    She  cau  trot  her 
mile  iu  two  minutes  and  forty  seconda^has  never  been  trained, 
and  can  be  bought  for  f  iOOO,  if  applied  for  Immediately. 
North  Andover,  Msrch  1st,  1848.— 2te 

A  STOCK  AND  GRAIN  FARM  FOR  SAL£, 

Sn  UATED  iu  Darlington  township,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  aeren- 
teea  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  rivei',  on  the  road  froai 
Beaver  to  Salem,  and  Boardroan,  Oliio,  containing  near  600  acres ; 
i«  in  two  lots,  near  each  other ',  is  well  watered,  with  eight  never 
failing  sprUigt.  The  improvements  are  two  brick  and  one  sqoare 
log  houses.  The  mansion  is  in  cottage  style ;  is  forty-two  feei  in 
iu  front;  has  sixteen  apartments,  including  kitchens  and  cellara.  A 
frame  bank  barn,  with  stene  basement,  63  by  38  foot ;  the  comer 
posu  twenty-two  feet  six  inches  high.  With  ample  granaries  and 
stabling,  and  root  cellar.  Also  hay  and  sheep  houses,  and  abedi 
sufficient  to  slielter  000  sheep.  A  well  selected  orchard  of  apples^ 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums.  All  luider  fence  except  about  thirty 
acies.  It  M  well  adapted  to  either  grain,  wool  or  dairy  purposes. 
The  title  is  indisputable.  It  is  now  well  stocked  with  fine  sheep^ 
that  will  be  for  sale :  for  the  character  of  the  flock  I  reler  10  Mr. 
Samuel  Lawrence  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  or  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Brown 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  For  terms  apply  on  the  premises. 
February  7lh,  1848.-3t.*  JOHN  SBCART. 
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to  ncpsoTS  THS  son.  ixj>  imn)." 
ALBANY,  APRIL,  184a 


THE  f-AHM  OF  E.  PHnTfET,  ES4t* 


Editom*  or  THE  CtiLTiVATciB — HAvm;;  rscBntlj  en- 
joyed tbe  kiadoeu  ftod  hoBpitalitjr  of  ibia  genflemaa 
ud  his  pleasant  faniilj',  in  a  short  viali  to  his  bcaatiful 
•ad  bighlj  productive  farni  in  J>eiin);(on,  Mass.,  and 
haiiag  Ibund  mach,ver}r  niuoh,ti>  admire  and  approye, 
I  kDOT  or  nothing  which  1  can  rum i sit  far  tjie.oolamtu 
of  JDDT  eicctleat  journal,  tb^tmay  \^  fp  lue^-aad^n- 
■tmcliTe,  as  en  accoant  of  Eomn  of  .the  ipractMJnHiG- 
rations  of  Ibis  intclligcnl,  Hkilful,  Ad  long  ot^JB^eA 

la  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Meiar; .  G4't"'^i  yoc^ere 
plraued  to  uj,—  ' there  i>  at  M^Bjkt.a  large  class  of 
agrieuluiral  rtadera,  who  have  ^w(tQ  farmiair,  froia 
the  shop,  store,  offices,  (l(Q„^];ha  n^d  noch  more  than 
ihe  old  Slock,  and  who  ajM^B{fI^>equire  all  the  details 
of  rarmiag."  This  raou^^jqotiil^  from  an  high  aathor- 
itj,  I  rej^ard  as  f^ill  t^Munise  h/i  the  fiitare  itnprove- 
nirnl  of  nor  i^icullja^;  ainQe^.tfiis  claes  ol  readers, 
bein^ /ree  Tram  o'd^f^ejudinin,  will  have  their  minds 
□pea  to  trafi,  evcrfV' that  inith  should  be  found  lurking 
under  ihe  head  of  ifinDderD  iniprovenicnt}."  To  thii 
class  iDj  present  oworvnlions  wilt  be  more  parlicnl^^^ 
directed ;  and,  aviffling  all  glowing  descriptions  of  thlT 
beautiful  farm,  irt^'h  mif^ht  be  leiy  properly  iiiTen  bj 
an  abler  pen,  Ijthall  content  myself  with  the  more 
humble,  but  I  trqst  uol  the  less  useful  detail  of  farm 

When  Mr^AiNHET  comqieDced,  some  twenty-five 
yesTV  azof'^is  Farni  presented  a  most  forbidding;  aspect. 
The  soil  was  corered  up  with  slones  and  bushes,  shrub 
oaks  and  pines,  so  as  ti^  be  literally  inaccessible  for  cul- 
tiTatioB^  the  fences  w^e  in  a  miserable  condition,  and 
what  land  had  been  cmtivaled,  was  worn  out  in  vone- 
table  substance  nnder  tbe  "  sjcinning"  syaleoi.  He  de- 
hated  with  himself,  for  iogi!  lime,  wbelher  an  (nvest- 
meat  migbl  not  be  madd^re,  in  the  removal  of  Iheie 
obstmctions  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  thai 
woold  be  jadieious,  and  in  the  end  proStable ;  and  al- 
though men  of  leas  agricultural  skill  and  enterprise, 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  nnderlakin);,be  commenced 
•nd  persevered.  Il  must  now  be  apparent  to  any  prac- 
ticed eje,  thai  on  this  farm  are  (he  elements  of  liberal 
•ad  sure  reward  for  all  former  toil  aod  expense,  let 
the  world  %o  a*  il  may, 

Il  is  almost  incredible  how  much  the  hand  of  skill 
•nd  diligence  has  done  on  this  farm,  in  removing  the 
obstacles  to  ooltivation,  and  cnnvertinfi  barr 
produciife  wastes  into  fraitful  aelds.  The  si 
ever,  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  following  remarks,  found 
ia  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Phinnejr  himself,  before 
the  "  Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandjnen,"  several  years 
since,  wbich  are  so  much  more  (o  ihe  purpose  tba  ~  ~ 
{hiag  I  can  offer,  that  J  caanol  forbear  the  quolati 


"  It  ic  true,  that  the  wealth  of  the  opulent  has  dona 
much,  but  mental  reaeaibh  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  ao> 
eompanied  liy  the  personal  inipeelion  and  persevering 
elTorta  of  the  practical  farmer,  have  done  muoh  mors 
D  inorense  the  produce  and  improve  the  ooodltian  of 

"  Thisis  most  forcibly  illoatrated  by  Pliny  the  elder: 
Fiirius  Cresinna,  an  emancipated  Roman  slave,  having 
cktained  from  lis  very  small  estate,  much  larger  crop* 
than  his  more  wealthy  neighbors  from  their  vast  do- 
muns,  tbey  became  so  envious,  that  they  charged  him 
with  employing  enchantment,  to  altract  into  his  grounda 
the  produce  of  their  fields.  Having  been  summoned 
by  Spurins  Atbinns,  and  being  fearful  of  condemnalion, 
he  introduced  iaCo  the  fitrnm,  as  the  tribes  prepared  to 
vole,  hia  robust  and  well  clad  family,  and  his  agriculta- 
lal  implements,  his  heavy  mattocka,  hia  ingeniooslj 
oonstructed  plows,  and  his  well  fed  oxen,  and  then  ex- 
elaimed — Behold  1  Roman  cilicens,  my  magic  j  but  I 
am  still  unable  to  show  yon,  or  to  bring  into  the  mar- 
ket plaoe, my  tttuJin,  my  constant  D^onft,  myfatigl^ 
ing  lahtTi.  Siiarcely  had  he  concluded,  when  hewaa 
'  «ii^lved  by  public  acclamalion.'" 
.  "  It  is  in  enterprise,  study,  nnremilling  study,  vigi- 
lance and  industry,  more  than  in  mone^,  that  tbe  mys- 
tery of,  great  crops  and  sncceasfDl  husbandry  consists." 

Reuovino  Stokes  and  Boshes.— The  task  of  re- 
moving the  stones  and  the  growth  of  shrab  oaka,  and 
other  busfaea,  is  immense,  a  ton'ti  weight  of  the  former 
beinj;,  on  an  average,  generally  taken  off  from  6  or  8 
feet  aquare  of  ground.  In  sidditiiui  to  innimiu^le 
Btonea  of  from  ten  to  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  weight, 
are  larger  ones,  imbedded  mostly  in  the  soil,  weighing 
several  tons.  These  are  taken  out  by  digging  away 
the  earth  around  them  and  Masting;  the  object  of  the 
Rrsl  blast  being  to  open  a  seam,  and  then  the  second 
blast  splits  the  whole  mass  inlo  several  pieoea,  and 
throws  it  out  uf  its  bed ;  the  work  being  done  generally 
in  autumn  or  forepart  of  winter,  when  the  stones  may 
be  loaded  on  to  a  boat  or  oi-sleds,  and  drawn  to  uy 
place  where  they  may  be  wanted. 

Large  quantities  are  laid  up  into  massive  walls,  fnm  . 
3  to  Tor  B  feet  thick,  aud  5  to  7  feet  high.  Tbefencet 
on  this  farm  are  already  built  for  generations  to  come, 
with  but  triSing  expense  in  occasional  repairs.  Hun> 
dreda  of  tons  of  these  stones  have  been  buried  in  ditcheC 
in  the  bog  meadow  and  on  the  wet  lands,  for  lbs  par- 
pose  of  draining. 

MANCrrACTDBi  or  HAntBi. — It  will  be  readily 
conceived  thai  a  farmer  of  Mr,  Phinnej's  skill  emplo^ 
every  means  the  farm  affords  for  making  manure,  the 
necexsity  and  value  of  an  abundant  supply  nf  which,  te 
■uocessfol  and  proBtabla  fanning,  he  fiiUy  appreaietw. 
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A  stook  of  60  to  70  head  of  cattle  is  stabled  moBt 
of  the  time,  night  and  day,  in  the  winter,  and  the  nia- 
nnre  is  thrown  into  cellars  underneath,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  covered  with  peat  mad,  2  or  3  feet  deep,  in 
order  fully  to  absorb  all  the  liquids  from  the  manure. 
The  floor  upon  which  the  cattle  standi  is  4  or  5  inches 
higher  than  the  passage  behind,  and  the  planks  are 
just  long  enough  for  them  to  stand  or  lie  down  com- 
fortably,  which  keeps  them  perfectly  clean.  Immedi- 
ately behind  them,  is  a  trench,  some  12  to  16  inches 
wide,  and  the  thickness  of  a  plank  lower  than  the  pas- 
sage  way,  which,  except  in  the  very  coldest  weather, 
is  filled  with  peat  daily,  in  order  to  absorb  the  urine ; 
and  this  and  the  solid  excrements  go  into  the  cellar  to- 
gether, by  which  arrangement  the  compost  is  most  per- 
fectly intermingled. 

The  cellars  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  workmen  had  commenced  carting  out 
their  contents.  While  doing  this,  more  peat-mud  is 
added  if  thought  advisable ;  the  intention  being  to  use 
two  parts  of  this  material  to  one  of  manure.  The 
oompost  is  laid  up  in  square,  compact  heaps,  well  cov- 
ered with  peat  or  loam,  and  mostly  used  when  a  year 
old ;  it  being  deemed  of  importance  that  the  gases  shall 
be  fully  developed  and  absorbed  by  the  peat  before  it 
is  appUed  to  the  soil,  whereby  all  evaporation  or  waste 
is  prevented. 

The  pasturage  is  deficient  for  this  large  stock  of  cat- 
tle, the  whole  farm  containing  but  160  acres ;  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  feed  them  through  the  summer, 
mostly  in  the  barn,  and  for  this  purpose,  clover,  corn, 
early  rye,  &c.,  are  sown,  to  cut  and  feed  green.  The 
oattle  have,  however,  a  small  pasture  to  range  upon  a 
few  hours  daily  for  exercise.  The  manure  heap  is  in- 
creased greatly  by  this  summer  feeding,  peat-mud  be- 
ing thrown  into  the  trenches  freely,  every  day. 

Mr.  Phinney  had  the  misfortune  to  loose  his  house 
and  extensive  piggery  last  summer  by  fire,  and  he  is 
not  doing  much  just  now  in  the  way  of  breeding  and 
rearing  hogs.  After  the  new  house  is  finished,  he  will 
put  up  a  new  piggery,  and  resume  this  important  de- 
partment of  his  fanning.  He  feels  out  of  his  element 
about  these  days,  from  being  deprived  of  the  valuable 
assistance,  formerly  rendered  so  cheerfully,  by  his 
friends  the  excellent  Mackays  and  Sufiblks,  in  manu- 
facturing compost  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  loads 
each,  annually.  As  it  is  however,  a  stranger  walking 
over  the  farm,  wonders  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  that 
manure,  as  he  encounters  at  every  turn  a  huge  pile  of 
it.  About  a  thousand  loads  are  made  annually  on  the 
farm,  besides  an  occasional  purchase  in  Boston,  as  for 
instance:  15  or  20  tons  of  refuse  salt  fish — of  which 
he  showed  me  a  bill  just  received — ^which  is  mixed 
through  the  heaps.  There  are  some  thirty  acres  under 
the  plow,  annually,  upon  which  this  amount  of  manure 
is  spread. 

Field  Cultivation. — The  soil  of  this  farm  wai, 
originally,  a  thin  loam,  resting  upon  a  hard,  gravelly 
subsoil.  Mr.  Phinney  early  became  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  securing  and  preserving  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  inverted  sod,  in  order  to  supply,  as  spee- 
dily as  possible,  that  which  was  most  wanting  in  his 
soil — ^vegetable  substance.  It  was  the  universal  prac- 
tice among  farmers,  when  he  commenced,  to  plqw, 
cross-plew  and  harrow  their  sod-lands,  thus  exposing 
the  vegetable  matter  of  the  turf  to  the  dissipating  in- 
fluence of  sun  and  wind,  and  almost  entirely  losing  its 
value.  By  this  means  a  great  part  of  the  object  of 
plowing  was  entirely  subverted — ^what  was  the  surface 
before  plowing  was  brought  to  the  surface  again,  and 
the  lower  stratum,  which  should,  by  one  careful  plow- 
ing, have  been  left  on  the  surface  to  undergo  the  ameli- 
orating and  fertilizing  action  of  the  atmosphere,  was 
relorned  to  its  lifeless  and  unfertile  bed,  receiving  little 


or  no  benefit  by  the  operation.  Believing  this  to  be  an 
error  in  practice,  he  instituted  an  accurate  experiment 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  purely  vegetable  matter  in 
an  acre  of  sward-land,  of  very  moderate  fertility. 
This  experiment,  although  made  some  twenty  yean 
ago,  is  still  posseibsed  of  so  much  interest,  and  detailed 
with  so  much  accuracy,  and  is,  v^thal,  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  what  the  details  of  farming,  for  the  press, 
should  be,  that  I  give  below  his  ovm  account  of  it: — 

''In  May,  1829,  the fipld  having  laid  three  years  to 
grass,  and  die  crop  of  bay  so  light  as  to  be  worth  not 
more  than  the  expense  of  making,  with  a  view  of  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  upon  the 
surface,  I  took  a  single  foot  square  of  green  s.ward, 
and  after  separating  the  roots  and  tops  d  the  grasses 
from  the  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  it  was  found,  on 
weighing,  to  contain  nine  ounces  of  dear    vegetable 
substance,  giving,  at  that  rate,  over  twelve  and  a  quar- 
ter tons  to  the  acre.     This  convinced  me  of  the  im- 
portance of  taking  some  course  by  which  this  valuable 
treasure  might  be  turned  to  good  account.     That  s 
great  part  of  this  mass  of  vegetable  matter  is  exposed 
to  useless  waste,  by  the  usual  mode  of  plowing,  cross- 
plowing,  and  harrowing,  must  be  obvious  to  any  one. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  this,  as  well  as  the  light 
vegetable  mould  at  and  near  the  surface,  which  is  lia- 
ble to  waste  from  the  same  causes,  I  had  two  acres  of 
the  green-sward  of  this  field  turned  over  with  the  plow 
as  smoothly  as  possible.     After  removing  the  out-side 
furrow  slices  into  the  centre  of  the  plow-land,  and 
thereby  effecting  the  double  purpose  of  covering  the  va- 
cant space  in  the  middle,  and  preventing  ridges  at  the 
sides  and  ends,  the  field  was  rolled  hard,  with  a  loaded 
roller,  by  which  the  uneven  parts  of  the  furrow  were 
pressed  down  and  the  whole  made  smooth.     It  was 
then  harrowed  lengthwise  the  furrows,  with  a  horse 
harrow,  but   so   lightly  as   not   to   disturb   the  sod. 
Twenty  cart  loads  of  compost  manure,  made  by  mixing 
two  parts  of  peat-mud,  with  one  of  stable  dung,  were 
then  spread  on  each  acre.     It  was  then  harrowed  again, 
as  before,  and  the  poorer  part  of  the  soil,  which  bad 
been  turned  up,  and  remained  upon   the  surface,  was 
thereby  mixed  with  the  compost  manure.     Com  was 
then  planted  in  drills  upon  the  furrow,  the  rows  being 
at  the  usual  distance,  and  parallel  with  the  furrows. 
At  hoeing  time  the  surface  was  stirred  by  running  a 
light  plow  between  the  rows,  but  not  so  deep,  at  this  or 
the  subsequent  hoeing,  as  to  disturb  the  sod.     What 
Mr.  Lorain  calls  the  *  savage  practice' of  hilling  up  the 
corn,  was  cautiously  avoided. 

"  As  the  season  advanced,  I  carefully  watched  the 
progress  of  my  corn-field.     In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  it  did  not  exhibit  a  very  promising  appearance ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  roots  had  extended  into  the  enrich- 
ing matter  beneath,  and  began  to  expand  in  the  decom- 
posing  sward,  which  had  now  become  mellow,  and 
more  minutely  divided  by  the  fermentation  of  the  con- 
fined vegetable  substances  beneath,  than  it  possibly 
could  have  been  by  plow  or  hoe,  the  growth  became 
vigorous,  and  the  crop,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ex- 
amined the  field,  not  less  than  seventy  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.     As  soon  as  the  corn  was  harvested,  the 
stubble  was  loosened  up  by  running  a  light  horse  plow 
lengthwise,  through  the  rows,  the  surface  then  smoothed 
with  a  bush-harrow,  and  one  bushel  of  rye,  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  herd's-grass  and  red-top  seed,  to  the 
acre,  was  then  sowed,  the'ground  again  harrowed  and 
rolled.     The  crop  of  rye  was  harvested  in  July  follow- 
ing,  and  the  two  acres  yielded  sixty- nine  and  a  half 
bushels  of  excellent  grain,  and  over  five  tons  of  straw. 
The  grass  seed,  sowed  with  the  rye,  took  well,  and  the 
present  season  I  mowed,  what  those  who  secured  the 
crop,  judged  to  be  two  and  a  half  tons  of  the  very  best 
of  hay  from  each  acre. 
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ThQs,  with  one  plowing,  with  the  aid  of  twenty 
ewvloads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre,  I  have  ob- 
tained two  orope  of  grain,  and  stocked  the  land  down 
Co  f[Tmm." 

Ever  since  that  experiment,  it  has  been  his  invaria- 
ble praetioe  to  plow  bat  onoe  during  a  rotation  of  crops. 
The  turf  iscarefally  inverted  and  there  remains,  through 
the  whole  rotation ;  the  subsoil,  or  what  was  before  the 
lower  stratum,  remaining  on  top,  is  ameliorated  and 
enriebed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  com- 
posr  spread  upon  it.    The  poorer  soil  below  has  been 
gradoally  brought  up,  by  deepening  the  farrow  an  inch 
or  two  at  each  sod- plowing,  and  I  noticed  that  now, 
especially  on  fields  that  have  been  for  several  years 
under  bia  liberal  hand,  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich. 

My  atcention  was  directed  to  a  field  of  12  acres, 

which  he  took  in  hand  a  few  years  since,  an  old  or- 

chard,  w^hich  had  been  in  grass  for  a  long  time,  the 

soil  thia,  and  the  field  covered  vrith  stone- heaps.  These 

were  removed,  the  field  plowed  about  six  inches  deep, 

and  the  stones  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  operation, 

|Hcked  up  and  carted  off;  thirty  loads  of  compost  to 

the  acre  were  then  spread  on  top  and  harrowed  in,  and 

the  field  planted  to  corn.     The  crop  averaged  between 

seventy  and  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  next  spring 

Che  surface  was  loosened  and  leveled  with  the  harrow ; 

a  eompost*of  6  bushels  of  lime  to  3  loads,  or  1}  cord, 

of  peat-mud  was  spread,   12  loads  per  acre,  and  the 

field  sowed  to  wheat.     The  yield  averaged  20  bushels 

to  the  acre,  of  fine  quality.     At  the  same  time  it  was 

atocked  to  grass  vrith  k  boshel  herd's-grass,  1  bushel 

red-top,  and  10  lbs.  clover  seed,  per  acre.     The  seed 

took  well,  and  the  next  year  the  job  of  making  and 

aecming  the  hay  was  let  out,  and  judged  by  those  to 

whom  it  was  referred,  to  be  40  tons,  when  in  the  barn. 

The  grass  crop  has  been  heavy  on  this  lot  for  5  or  6 

years  nnee. 

This  liberal  use  of  grass-seeds  has  several  advanta- 
ges to  recommend  it  to  a  more  general  practice  among 
formers.  The  soil  is  completely  filled  with  the  kind  of 
vegetation  wanted ;  and  hence  the  quality  of  the  hay  is 
much  finer,  and  rendered  free  from  foul  stuff,  and  a 
thicker  and  more  valuable  turf  supplied  with  which  to 
enrich  the  ground,  when  again  broken  up.  I  particu- 
larly noticed  that  the  grass  grounds  on  this  farm  were 
remarkably  free  from  thoee  vacant  spots,  and  those 
large  tnfu  of  grass,  which  are  so  frequently  seen  on 
land  seeded  to  grass  by  the  hand  of  parsimony.  The 
quality  of  the  hay  in  the  bam,  also  attracted  my  no- 
tice, as  being  excellent.  If  the  poor  soil  and  thinly 
set  sward  of  1829,  had  12|  tons  of  vegetable  substance 
to  the  acre,  the  same  field,  in  lis  present  improved  eon- 
dition,  probably  has  a  sward  containing  20  to  25  tons 
of  this  materisJ,  per  acre — which,  turned  under  for  the 
support  of  the  growing  crops  of  the  next  rotation,  is 
an  item  of  no  small  importance. 

We  see,  in  eonneetion  vrith  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
Field  Cultivation,  why  it  is  that  farmers  who  have 
mainly  to  do  with  worn  and  hungry  soils,  of  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  nature,  insist  so  strenuously  upon  the  great 
▼aloe  of  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  peat-mud  or  swamp- 
mock,  to  one  of  stable-dung ;  ooiisidering  it  equal  in 
its  eiketa,  load  for  load,  to  animal  manure  alone,  in  a 
rotation  of  crops.  The  fact  is,  that  light,  thin,  sandy 
and  gravelly  soils,  are  particularly  wanting  in  vegeta- 
ble sobstance ;  and  their  nature  is  also  suob,  that  it  is 
impossible  any  way  can  be  fixed,  to  apply  clear  nnfer- 
mented  dang,  without  its  being  liable  to  great  vraste 
from  the  powerful  operation  of  the  sun's  rays  in  evapo- 
rating the  volatile  portions  of  the  manure,  through  the 
coarse,  loose  and  open  pores  of  the  soil.  But  in  re- 
sorting to  the  muck-hole,  these  farmers  find  the  very 
macenal  for  the  basis  iS^  the  manure-heap,  which  their 
soils  need,  and  by  using  it  freely  in  compost  with  the 


manure  of  farm-stock,  they  are  enabled  to  supply 
speedily  and  in  large  quantities,  this  vegetable  sub- 
stance. The  compost  being  fully  ripened,  the  gases  all 
developed  and  absorbed  by  the  muck,  in  the  form  of 
salts,  we  have  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter  to  apply  to 
these  hungry  soils,  not  so  liable  to  the  objection  of  loss 
by  evaporation. 

The  skilful  farmer  also  finds  that  his  sandy  or  graT- 
elly  soil  is  generally  too  shallow,  and  he  wishes  to  rem* 
edy  the  defect.  I^  therefore,  like  Mr.  Phinney,  plows 
a  little  deeper  at  each  breaking  up,  and  the  poor  and 
lifeless  soil,  brought  to  the  surface,  is  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  compost-dressing,  and  this,  together  with  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  enriches  and  improves  it. 
The  vegetable  matter  of  the  sward  is  buried  under* 
neath,  and  thus  a  deep  and  fertile  bed  is  formed,  upon 
which  the  growing  crops  of  the  rotation  may  expand, 
and  find  nourishment  to  mature  into  a  bountiful  harvest. 

The  texture  of  these  soils,  as  I  have  before  said,  is 
too  loose  and  open,  and  this  defect  is  greatly  obviated 
by  a  few  years  tillage  with  the  use  of  this  oompost ; 
rendering  the  soil  thereby  more  close  and  compact.  la 
my  opinion,  such  soils  should  always  be  manured  with 
compost  in  some  form.  If  the  farmer  has  not  muck  at 
command,  he  may  use  clay,  or  a  fine-grained,  compact 
loam  in  its  place,  to  excellent  advantage:  as  by  thia 
means  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  improved,  and  made 
more  retentive  both  of  moisture  and  manure.  In  short, 
it  may  trulv  be  said,  that  there  is  no  system  of  manur- 
ing, in  -field  cultivation,  of  such  permanent  utility  as  m 
judicious  mixture  of  soils. 

I  am  not  much  given  to  theory ,  Messrs.  Editors,  al- 
though in  the  three  paragrphs  above  I  have  indulged  in 
it  somewhat.  Tou  will  please  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  no  more.  The  practice  noticed  in  these  re- 
marks I  believe  to  be  oorrect,  howeveir  wild  the  theory 
may  appear. 

In  my  next  comrounioation,  I  propose  to  notice:— 

Ist*-  Draining  and  reclaiming  swamps  and  wet  land. 

2d.  The  fine  orchards  and  their  cultivation. 

3d.  Breeding  and  fattening  swine. 

4th.  The  imported  stock  of  the  *'  Massachusetts  So* 
ciety  for  promoting  Agrioultnre,"  which  is  kept  on  this 
farm,  and  their  treatment ;  with  some  reflections  upon 
the  subject.  F.  Holbkook. 

Brattldforoy  Ft.,  /an. '28,  1848. 

■  -    ■  -  ■     ■ 

Lands  on  the  Canada  Line.-— £x*Grovernor  Hili^ 
of  New  Hampshire,  speaking  of  a  trip  he  made  along 
the  Canada  line,  between  Lower  Canada  and  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  thus  expresses  himself:— <'' I  was 
surprised  at  the  extent  and  value  of  this  whole  country 
for  farming  purposes.  I  believe  the  belt  of  country  for 
100  miles  south  of  45th  degree,  and  eastward  of  Lake 
Champlain,  over  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Maine  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
the  sea,  to  be  the  most  valuable  tract  of  land  in  New 
England.  The  Canada  tow^nships,  of  ten  miles  square, 
farther  north,  are  splendid.  Stanstead  may  be  takea 
as  a  sample.  The  best  township  of  Vermont  is  said 
to  be  Derby,  lying  by  the  side  of  it.  The  oattle,  and 
all  the  productions  of  these  two  towns  are  on  a  larger 
scale  than  we  find  down  south.'' 

Improvement  of  Land  in  BAaNSTABUB.— <%arl6s 
Sears,  of  Yarmouth,  paid  in  1832,  for  his  thirty  aore 
farm,  $350,  then  thought  to  be  its  full  value.  Its  total 
product  then,  was  pasturage  for  two  cows,  and  25  bush* 
els  grain.  Now  he  pastures  three  cows,  gets  10  tons 
of  good  hay,  200  bushels  of  grain,  100  bushels  pota- 
toes, &o.  He  has  a  cornfield  of  4  acres,  yielding  40 
bushels  per  aore.  Most  is  sand,  a  small  part  sand  and 
peat— on  a  part  of  the  latter,  reclaimed,  he  cut  the 
past  season  at  the  first  mowing,  at  the  rate  of  4  tons 
of  hay  per  acre. 
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SCOTCH  AND  AIXEERICAIf  PI.OWS. 


Eds.  CiTLTivATOR— *rhe  annexed  remarks  were 
written  some  time  since,  but  were  not  thought  by  me 
of  sufficient  general  interest  to  publish.  Possibly  you 
may  judge  otherwise.  As  a  practical  comment,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  I  had  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
plowed  at  our  last  oattU  show,  with  the  plow  in  question . 
The  Work  was  well  done,  within  the  hour,  about  an 
inch  deeper,  and  an  inch  or  two  narrower  than  the  re- 
quisition. The  plowman,  however,  received  no  pre- 
mium, which  I  took  to  be  an  indication  that  the  ribbed 
and  angular  furrows  did  not  please  our  farmers  as 
well  as  the  flatter  and  smoother  appearance  of  the 
work  done  by  our  Worcester  and  other  plows.      W. 

Ltnoxt  February  14,  1848. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  have  been  struck  with  the 
extreme  beauty  and  apparent  completeness  of  the  Scotch 
plow,  as  accurately  delineated  in  "Stephen's  Book  of  the 
Farm;"  moreover  they  may  have  read  such  statements 
in  regard  to  the  perfection  of  English  plowing  as  those 
made  by  Mr.  Colman,  who  says,  speaking  of  an  Eng- 
lish plowing  match—-;"  I  do  not  misstate  when  I  say, 
that  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  variation  of  an  inch 
in  the  whole  field,  in  the  width  or  depth  of  the  furrow, 
or  a  single  crooked  line,  or  even  one  solitary  balk;'' 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  them  to  know  of  some 
practical  use  of  these  celebrated  plows  in  this  country. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  many  of  them  in  the  country, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  save  one  imported  by  me,  nor 
have  I  seen  any  good  account  of  them  in  our  agricultu- 
ral journals.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  relate  my 
own  experience,  and  speak  of  its  comparative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  with  reference  to  our  Ameri- 
can p]pws. 


Fig*  30. — Anurimm  Plow, 

The  accompanying  sketches  have  been  made  in  order 

to  give,  at  a  glance,  the  comparative  proportions  and 

sise  of  each  kind  of  plow.    Fig.  30  being  the  usual 

form  of  the  American  plow  as  made  by  the  best  ma- 


our  plows  are  only  about  eighteen  inches.  The  beam, 
on  the  contrary,  is  but  little  longer  than  ours.  The 
landside,  from  heel  to  point,  is  about  six  inches  longer, 
and  the  mould  board  to  the  extremity  of  the  ear  is  alio 
longer  and  more  twisted. 


Fig.  ».^Undtr$i<U  qf  Seoiek  Phm, 
2.  The  wing  of  the  share,  which  is  usually  10  in. 
ches  wide  in  the  American  plow,  is  not  over  6  inchei 
in  the  Iron  one.  Consequently  the  latter  does  not  cat 
the  furrow  much  more  than  half  off  on  the  underside; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  encounters  fewer  obstacles 
likely  to  disturb  its  motion,  and  avoids  the  friction  oc- 
casioned by  the  cutting  edge,  both  against  itself,  sad 
against  the  landside. 


Fig.  ai.'- Scotch  Plow, 
kers;  fig.  31,  the  Scotch  Iron  plow;  fig.  32,  the  Scotch 
plow,  showing  the  underside,  or  portion  that  runs  on 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow;  and  fig.  33,  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  American  plow. 

Jt  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  plows  are  con- 
structed and  must  work  on  different  principles ;  and 
before  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  two  instruments, 
allow  me  to  show,  in  a  few  words,  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  diflSBrence. 

1.  The  Iron  plow  is  longer  in  every  part,  but  chiefly 
in  the  handles,  which  are  more  than  five  feet,  horizon* 
ial  tneatun,  u  length  from  the  mould  board,  whilst 


Fig.  20.'—Vndtnidc  pf  American  Plow. 

3.  Owing  to  the  above  peculiarities,  the  plow  mora 
so  steadily  that  the  coulter  may  be  let  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  thus  cutting  the  slice  completeijoff 
on  the  landside.  In  our  plows  the  coulter  cannot  nsa- 
ally  be  let  down  without  causing  the  plow  to  throv 
out. 

4.  The  elevated  beam  of  the  Iron  plow  preTCots  all 
possibility  of  clogging. 

5.  The  American  plow  has  much  ii^  cut  away  both 
from  the  mould  board  and  thc/landside,  whilst  the  other 

is  whole  on  both  sides.  I  believe  the 
lessened  weight  is  made  up  for  in 
the  increased  friction  where  we  plov 
oyer  five  inches. 

6.  The  Iron  plow  rests  ail  its 
weight  on  a  shoe,  say  eighteen  in* 
ches  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide^ 
the  bottom  of  the  mould-board  doei 
not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  furrov* 
In  our  plows  the  weight  rests  equally 
on  the  mould  board  and  landside. 
tn  a  word,  in  the  American  plow  the  reversion  ii 
effected  by  causing  the  furrow  slice  to  pass  over  the 
smallest  possible  surface  of  iron ;  and  by  keeping  this 
in  view  the  extreme  of  lightness  is  attained,  sufficient 
strength,  and  the  complete  reversion  of  the  furrow  is 
effected.  The  plow  weighing  perhaps  one- third  of  the 
iron  plow,  turns  the  same  brMdth  and  depth  of  farrow 
with  a  lighter  team .  But  these  admissions  being  made, 
and  they  are  large  ones,  the  palm  of  perfect  work  ui 
every  respect  must  be  conceded  to  the  admirable  in- 
strument we  are  considering.  By  its  tapering  form  it 
enters  the  gronnd  with  ease,  and  moves  with  pdrfoet 
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(,  taking  no  notice  of  obstaclos  that  woald 
throw  our  short  plow  out  of  the  groand.  lis  long  and 
twisted  Dioald-board  raises  the  slice,  pulverises  it  cora> 
pleiejj,  and  leaves  it  in  its  place  with  absolute  regu- 
larity. The  plowman,  by  means  of  its  long  bandies, 
makes  it  move  easily  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and 
the  "  ^rork  when  done,  resembles  a  ruffle  just  come 
from  a  crimping  iron,"  as  Mr.  Colman  describes  it. 

Taking  for  granted  a  superiority  which  two  years 
trial  has  convinced  me  of,  the  question  arises  in  what 
cases  can  an  American  farmer  be  justified  in  meeting 
the  expense  of  first  cost,  say  $20a$26,  and  of  Che  addi- 
tional force  required  to  move  it.  For  although  two 
liorses  are  ia  all  oases  sufficient,  yet  in  a  tough  sward 
they  naoBt  be  muoh  more  powerful  animals  th^n  our 
farmers  osaally  employ.  I  should  say  then,  that  where 
the  coamoB  system  prevails,  of  going  through  a  rota- 
tation  of  com  and  potatoes,  grain  and  grass,  with  only 
cwo  plowiags,  and  those  only  4a5  inches  deep,  our 


farmers  have,  in  the  commoii  plows,  as  efficacious  an 
instrument  as  can  be  contrived.  But  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  an  improved  agriculture  is  introduced,  roots 
grown  extensively;  wherever,  in  a  word,  first*rate 
plowing  is  required,  and  thorough  tillage,  the  Scottish 
plow,  or  some  analogous  instrument,  must  be  used. 

I  have  often  thought  whether  some  compromise 
might  not  be  effected,  whereby  we  might  combine  the 
perfection  of  the  one  with  the  lightness  of  the  other ; 
but  I  have  not  felt  satisfied  that  it  can  be  done.  The 
slender  shape  of  the  Scotch  plow  requires  that  there 
should  be  great  strength,  and  consequently,  weight  of 
wrought  iron  about  it.  Its  parts  are  already  adapted 
to  move  with  the  least  possible  friction  that  will  effect 
the  object  ,*  and  although  one  of  our  plows  does  not 
present  more  than  half  as  much  surface  of  iron  to  the 
furrow  slice,  it  is  my  belief  that  if  it  were  loaded  with 
the  same  weight  of  the  other  plow,  it  would  be  much 
heavier  of  draught. 


MAM URE^-TinSIR  MATURE  AMD  ACTIOM. 


Tkt  sv^tei  of  Mantures,  what  they  aret— what  con- 
.  atiCute  their  active  principles! — how  they  act  in  pro- 
moting vegetable  growth  f--'-«s  well  as  the  best  mode 
of  prepariag  and  multiplying  them,  is  one  that  has 
been  frequeatly  di8cussed<---^lled  many  pages  in  our 
agricahiiral  joamal^^and  occupied  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  strongest  minds  devoted  to  the  study  of 
agricnllaral  scienee.     These  facts  we  may  adduce  as 
evidence  that  the  right  understanding  of  this  subject  is 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  correct  and  profita- 
l>/e  farming.     Not  only  is  this  remark  true  when  ap- 
plied to  our  day^-^it  was  so  two  thousand  years  ago. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  Roman  farmers  decreed 
immortality  to  Sterculius  for  inventing  manures,  while 
th«7  tbeni8elv«!s  devoted  much  of  their  attention  to  their 
preparation.     To  this  end,  the  mineral  as  well  as  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  were  called  into  requi- 
sition.    The  directions  left  on  record  for   preparing 
their  compost  heap,  selecting  a  shallow  basin,  and  ad- 
viMDg  to  cover  the  top,  when  completed,  with  twigs 
«ad  brmttcktf  qf  irees  tcUh  tkeir  foilage,  convince  us 
that  they  were  aware  the  ntn  and  the  rain  would  dis- 
sipate tlieir  active  principles.     The  value  they  placed 
upon  human  ordure,  and  the  liquid  excrements  of  ani- 
mals, the  use  of  fish  and  other  substances  as  manures, 
satisfies  os  tliat  they  possessed  much  of  the  practical 
skill  for  which  the  Belgians  of  the  present  day  have 
been  so  justly  celebrated. 

When  I  commenced  farming  operations,  I  had  given 
but  little  attention  to  the  subject  of  manures,  and  re- 
garded it  as  of  comparatively  little  moment ;  but  as  I 
progressed,  it  has  risen  in  importance,  rotiljit  is  with 
me  the  absorbing  subject  about  which,  although  I  have 
teamed  many  things,  I  am  more  anxious  to  receive 
instrnctioB  tiian  on  any  other  topic  connected  with 
farming. 

Manares  may  be  said  to  be  the  elements  of  Yertility, 
eontainmg  both  the  inorganic  salts,  and  the  organic 
elements  of  vegetable  growth.  In  common  lan^ruage, 
they  are  the  food  qf  plant*.  How  plants  take  up  and 
digest  this  food — first  requiring  it  to  be  dissolved  in 
water,  tbafby  their  open  mouths  at  the  termination  of 
their  roots  they  may  drink  it  in— then  conveying  it  in 
appropriate  channels  up  through  the  trunk  and  branch- 
es, to  be  elaborated  in  the  leaf,  where  it  appropriates 
to  itself  the  elem^ts  that  enter  into  its  structure,  and 
give  oat  to  the  atmosphere  such  as  are  not  essential  to 


its  growth— is  the  interesting  study  of  the  vegetable 
physiologist.  On  this  department  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  remark- 
but  rather  to  inquire  what  are  the  elementary  substan* 
ces  that  contribute  most  to  the  growth  and  fertility  of 
plants  f  With  these,  wo  must  not  fail  to  be  familiar, 
if  we  would  be  wise  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the 
end,  by  which  only  can  we  expect  success  in  this  inter- 
esting department  of  human  labor. 

Chemistry  teaches  os  that  four  elementary  principles 
enter  iuto  vegetable  structure,  and  henoe  are  tern^ed 
organic  substances — they  are  Carbon ^  Hydrogen  j  Oxy- 
gen, and  Nitrogen.  The  first  thtee  are  furnished  by 
the  atmosphere  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  growing  ptant — the  remaming  elementary 
principle,  Nitrogen,  thkt  enters  into  every  part  of  the 
vegetable  structure,  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  vegetable  as  it  is  to  animal  life ;  while  it  ex- 
ists in  the  atmosphere,  is  not  furnished  in  snfficient 
quantity  for  the  perfection  of  vegetable  growth.  And 
if  we  would  obtain  vegetable  products  rich  in  nitro- 
genised  principles,  we  must  surround  the  growing  plant 
with  animal  or  vegetable  manures  containing  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  these  principles.  In  illustration  of 
this  position,  we  find  wild  plants  to  contain  less  of  ni- 
trogenixed  principles  than  cultivated  ones — and  as  the 
value  of  all  vegetable  food  ff>r  animals  depends  on  the 
amount  of  these  protein  compounds,  wild  plants  are 
decidedly  linss  nutricious. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  one  of  the  great  problems 
for  the  agriculturist  to  solve,  is  how  to  furnish  plants 
with  the  requisite  supply  of  Nitrogen  with  the  least 
expense?  And  the  question',  too,  for  the  skilful  far- 
mer is  to  lenrn  in  what  snlistanoes  be  can  find  the  roost 
nitrogen,  and  how  he  can  preserve  it  in  the  volatile 
form  in  which  we  find  it  in  nature,  to  apply  to  the  soil. 
The  great  number  of  substances  ased  as  manures  would 
seem  to  render  this  subject  extensive  and  complex. 

In  the  8U«rgestions  I  have  to  make,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  amount  of  nutriment  which  eac-h  ma- 
nure can  furnish  to  the  support  of  vegetable  life,  will 
be  in  exact  ratio  to  the  nitronfen  which  it  contains, — in 
other  words,  that  manures  are  valuable  to  the  farmer 
in  pfoportion  to  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  or 
hove  the  power  of  forming  nitrates. 

It  has  long  been  knewn  by  our  practical  farmers, 
that  our  roost  common  manares  possessed  very  differ^ 
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ent  fertilizing  properties,  viz:  the  CO10,  Hcrtt  and  Hog 
mannre,  and  human  exerementB.  On  what  does  this 
dilference  depend?  We  learn  from  chemical  analysis, 
that  the  quantity  of  tdlU  which  they  contain  is  very 
nearly  the  same  in  all,  hence  the  inference  is  legiti- 
mate, that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  salts — for  if  the 
salts  were  the  source  of  their  fertilizing  propertieS| 
they  would,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  practical 
men,  he  of  equal  value  to  the  agriculturist.  And  so 
of  the  humic  acid,  or  genine— for  that  is  of  equal  qual- 
ity in  the  horse  and  human  exorements ;  but  not  so  with 
the  nitrogen,  which  exists  in  very  difTerent  proportions. 

The  experiments  made  by  the  Prussian  authorities, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  contents  of  the  sewers,  in  the 
cities  of  Berlin  and  Dresden,  could  be  applied  with 
profit:  to  the  barren  lands  in  their  vicinities,  are  replete 
with  instruction.  Those  experiments  were  made  and 
continued  through  a  series  of  years.  The  result  satis- 
factorily demonstrated,  that  if  a  soil  in  its  natnral  con- 
dition, without  manure,  would  yield  a  crop  of  three  to 
one,  for  the  seed  sown,  it  would  with  cow  dung  yield 
teven,  with  horse  dung  ten,  and  with  human  excrement 
fourictn.  While  analysis  shows  that  this,  their  rela- 
tive value,  is  just  the  relative  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
Here  then  is  science  harmonizing  with  the  experience 
of  the  ]>ractical  farmer.  While  we  can  find  science  in 
the  laboratory  of 'the  chemist,  confirming,  while  it  ex- 
plaint  the  experience  of  the  practical  husbandman,  we 
,  are  strengthened  in  following  on  in  the  pathway  she 
would  lead  us.  When  science  goes  farther,  and  sheds 
her  light  where  all  before  was  darkness,  we  are  re- 
joiced to  follow  reverently,  if  not  confidingly,  her  teach- 
ings; but  when  those  teachings  conflict  with  what  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  to  be  true,  we  should  inter- 
rogate her  farther  before  we  venture  to  proceed. 

Professor  Johnston  has  told  us,  that  the  influence'  of 
ammonia  on  vegetation  appears  to  be  of  a  very  power- 
ful kind — it  seems  not  only  to  promote  the  rapidity  and 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  but  to  exert  a  powerful  con- 
trol over  the  functions  of  vegetable  life.  And  again  he 
says,  the  important  influence  which  ammonia  exercises 
over  the  growth  of  plants,  is  only  to  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  numerous  transformations  of  or- 
ganic bubstances  are  effected  in  the  interior  of  living 
vegetables,  or  a  re-arrangement  of  the  elements  of 
which  ammonia  consists.  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  nUrogtn — and  out  of  every  100  parts  by 
weight  of  ammonia,  we  have82i  of  nitrogen.  Ammo- 
nia is  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  is  found  in  our  ma- 
nures, and  is  evolved  as  the  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  If,  then, 
this  principle  is  the  agent  upon  which  fertility  in  the 
vegetable  world  mainly  depends,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  we  have  a  scale  by  which  we  may  measure 
the  relative  value  of  manures,  and  by  which  our  rules 
may  'be  formed  for  the  construction  of  our  compost 
heaps,  that  will  enable  us  to  secure,  with  the  least  di- 
minution, their  active  principles.  Our  senses  will  al- 
ways discover  to  us  the  substances  containing  nitrogen 
from  the  tendency  that  characterises  them  to  run  into 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  in  the  process  of  putrefac* 
tion  to  form  alkalies;  while  other  manures  decay,  with- 
out putrefying,  and  form  acids  instead  of  alkalies. 

In  the  list  of  substances,  valuable  as  manures,  ar- 
ranged act^ording  to  their  relative  value,  taking  such  a 
scale  for  our  guide,  we  place  first  on  the  list  those  sub- 
stances that  have  received  the  least  care,  and  have 
been  regarded  by  the  generality  of  farmers  as  of  the 
least  practical  value — ^I  refer  to  the  liquid  excrement 
of  man  and  animal t. 

In  the  composition  of  human  urine,  tbqre  does  not 
enter  a  single  salt  which  is  not  essentially  an  ingredi- 
ent in  all  plants ;  its  fertilizing  property  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  nitrogen  that  makes  its 


escape  from  the  body,  makes  its  exit  through  the  urins 
That  amocmt,  in  a  full  grown  man  or  animal,  is  eqas} 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food  on 
which  the  body  is  daily  fed-^and  as  nitrogen  is  the 
only  substance  that  forms  mutele,  and  meets  the  daily 
muscular  expenditure  of  every  working  man  and  sni 
mal,  (unless  there  be  other  sources  of  assimilation  than 
those  now  known  to  physiologists,)  that  amount  is  not 
inconsiderable.  The  urine  of  the  horse  is  but  little 
less  vakiable  than  that  of  man— and  that  of  the  cow 
but  little  less  than  the  horse.  When  we  consider  with 
what  ease  these  may  be  saved  by  means  of  absorbiog 
substances,  that  are  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer, 
how  can  we  justify  their  shameful  waste  I  Repeated 
trials  of  their  use,  have  abundantly  satisfied  me,  that 
the  increased  growth  of  the  crop  to  which  they  have 
been  applied,  has  abundantly  compensated  for  the  little 
labor  t^stowed  in  their  cdleotionr 

Ifext  OB  the  scale,  aceording  to  their  relative  valae, 
we  have  the  excrements  of  our  domestic  fowls.  Since 
their  food  consists  mainly  of  nitrogenized  substances, 
and  as  we  have  in  all  the  feathered  tribe,  the  liquid  and 
solid  excrement  combined,  we  may  readily  understaad 
why  to  the  prudent  farmer,  ther  pouUry-yard  renders 
such  efficient  aid  in  increasing  his  resources.  Analo- 
gous in  its  composition  and  value  is  g^uano— the  excre- 
ment of  the  sea  fowl.  Te  these  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  that  have  not  at  their  eonunand  this  rich  fer^ 
tilizer,  an  admirable  substitute  is  found  in  the  dung 
of  the  domestic  fowl.  In  confirmation  of  the  position 
that  it  is  the  nitrogen  that  contributes  more  than  any 
of  the  salts  to  the  value  of  guano,  we  may  remark, 
that  analysis  gives  us  in  the  best  article  from  8  to  ^ 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  while  in  those  that  have  disap- 
pointed the  agric^turist  in  their  use,  not  more  than  1| 
per  cent,  has  been  found. 

Next  follow  bloody  and  animal  matter — ^the  caicaiet 
of  our  domestic  animals'— as  herses,  cows,  hogs,  sheep, 
dogs,  and  fish;  with  their  coverings — Che  hides, 
hair,  wool,  feathers,  hoofs,  horns,  and  naUs,  &c.  Sab- 
stances  rich  in  nitrogen  should  be  made  to  impart  to 
beds  of  peat  and  loam,  the  ammonia  that  escapes  dur- 
ing putrefaction,  instead  of  '^  wasting  their  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air.''  And  when  they  have  done  thi«r 
the  wise  farmer  will  see  to  it,  that  the  bones  that  have 
constituted  the  frame  work  of  the  animals,  be  restored 
in  some  form  to  the  soil,  and  thus  be  made  to  give  back 
to  it  the  phosphates  that  have  been  abstracted  by  the 
successive  crops  that  it  has  yielded. 

Next  follow  the  droppings  of  the  domestic  aninalf. 
The  resources  of  the  farmer  will  be  much  increased  by 
composting  the  horte  and  yard  manure  vrith  peat,  with 
which  the  careful  farmer  vrill  see  that  his  yard  is  well 
supplied.  By  this  process,  not  only  ^e  the  gases 
wbicl^  are  evolved  during  fermentation  secured  by  the 
peat,  as  an  absorbent,  but  the  mineral  substances,  and 
salts  which  it  contains,  locked  up  as  they  are  by  super- 
abounding  acids,  are  set  free,  and  neutral  salts  are 
formed,  by  which  the  peat  itself  becomes  almost  as 
valuable  to  the  farmer  as  the  dung  itself  with  which  it 
is  composted. 

Science  and  experience  harmonize  in  their  testimony 
that  when  compost  heaps  are  made  under  sheds,  their 
active  principles  are  more  certainly  secured,  bemg 
saved  from  the  wasting  process  of  leaching  under  rains 
on  the  one  hand,  and  evaporation  under  exposure  to  the 
burning  sun  on  the  other. 

Protection  from  the  rains  would  seem  to  he  necessary 
from  the  fact,  that  whatever  there  is  in  manure  that 
contributes  to  vegetable  growth,  must  be  soluble  in 
water,  for  plants  take  it  up  in  no  other  condition  than 
that  of  solution.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  dry  state,  to 
be  eompotted,  dxperienoe  has  taught  us,  it  should  be 
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combined  in  some  way  with  theliqaid  excrement  of  the 
•ninai.  or  else  thrown  into  a  compost  heap  immedi- 
ately after  a  rain,  when  it  is  saturated  with  water. 
For  soch  a  requirement  science  famishes  os  the  follow- 
ing aolation  : — Ammonia,  being  a  compound  of  hydro- 
gen sad  ttitreg«n,  water  must  be  present  an  sufficient 
t]osiitit]r  to  furnish  the  hydrogen  to  unite  with  the  ni- 
trogen, or  imtead  ef  ammonia,  we  shall  have  cyanogen 
formed,  which  is  also  a  oompoand  of  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen; bot  the  hydrogen  is  in  a  smaller  quantiiy  than 
what  is  requisite  to  form  anHAonia. 

Among  the  artificial  manures,  peat  may  be  used  with 
great  benefit,  either  alone,  if  exposed  for  a  length  of 
time  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  frost,  rain, 
or  atmosphere,  or  combined  with  the  mineral  manures, 
lime,  pot- ash,  or  ashes.  To  the  potato  crop  it  may  be 
used  uncoiabined  with  mineral  manures,  nott)nly  to  the 
increase  of  the  quantity,  but  manifestly  to  the  improve- 
ment .of  the  quaiity^-the  abundant  humus  which  it 
yields,  contributing  to  increase  the  starch,  upon  which 
the  mealiaess  of  the  potato,  that  we  so  much  prize, 
depends. 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  action  of 
^psnm  as  a  manure,  is  that  given  us  by  Liebig-— that 
it  fixes  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  benefit 
^  the  growing  plant. 

Charcoal,  considered  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
destructible   substanoes—- remaining    unchanged,  and 
apparently  unchangeable  in  its  form,  for  many  years; 
and  yet,  from  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  to  which 
it  hauB  been  applied,  remaining  long  after  the  action  of 
all  other  raaanres  with  which  we  are  acquainted  has 
«eased,  and  all  traces  of  them  has  disappeared,  it  evi- 
dently possesses  an  infiuenoe  on  vegetable  life  as  yet 
unexplained,  unless  it  be  its  power  of  absorbing  am- 
monia, and  holdfng  it  in  readiness  to  be  given  up  to  the 
Rowing  plant,  at  everj  successive  rain. 

The  importance  whioh  we  thus  attach  to  the  influ- 
ence and  value  of  nitrogen  in  promoting  vegetable 
irrowth,  may,  at  the  first  glance,  seem  to  war  with  the 
doctrine  of  special  manures,  as  well  as  with  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  elementary  inorganic  substances, 
most  always  be  present  in  the  soil  in  sensible  quanti- 
ties; the  absence  of  either  one  of  which,  without  a 
doubt,  will  seriously  aflfect  vegetable  growth.  Such 
impression  would  seem  to  find  support  in  the  fact,  that 
where  in  a  particular  field  or  section  of  country,  from 
the  growing  of  one  crop  a  succession  of  years,  instead 
of  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  there  has  been  an  ab- 
straction of  one  of  these  elements,  the  use  of  some 
manure  containing  a  large  quantity  of  that  particular 
substance,  will  restore  at  once  fertility  to  the  sdil,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  gran  lands  in  Cheshire^  in  which 
the  phosphates  having  been  exhausted,  boneduti  proved 
more  Taluable  than  any  other  manure,  and  so  of  lime 
in  other  sections. 

In  such  eases  the  action  oT  the  specific  ingredient  is 
only  salutary,  because  in  its  use  there  is  a  restoration  of 
a  lacking'  element — the  increased  use  of  which  instead 
of  being  salutary,  often  proves  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
est of  tbe  farmer.  To  this  fact  we  owe  the  expres- 
sion, almost  gtown  into  a  proverb,  that  lime,  **  while 
it  enriches  the  father,  impoverishes  the  -son."  Not  so 
with  nitrogen,  or  its  compound  ammonia — the  more 
liberal  its  use,  the  greater  the  yield,  and  the  better  the 
tilth  the  sofl  acquires.  The  admission  of  the  necessity 
for  the  presence  of  all  the  elementary  inorganio  sub- 
stances in  the  soil,  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  at  all 
invalidate  the  position  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
sustain,  that  the  value  of  manures  in  oommon  use,  may 
be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  they 
contain,  or  tbeir  power  of  forming  nitrates. 
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Use  or  Clat  on  Sandy  Soils — two  Cbops  on 
TBB  SAME  Land  at  ONCE.^The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  farms  for  the  Hartford  County  Ag.  Society, 
states  that  Mr.  Greorge  Olmstead,  of  East  Hartford, 
has  greatly  improved  a  piece  of  sandy  land,  whioh  for- 
merly produced  very  scanty  crops,  by  mixing  with  it 
earth  of  a  olayey  nature.  He  is  confident  it  has  well  paid 
him  for  the  expense.  The  same  report  states  that  Mr. 
Olmstead  has  practiced  cultivating  two  crops  on  the 
same  ground  at  the  sanse  time,  with  advantage: — 
He  plants,  on  early  soil,  potatoes  in  rows  four  feet 
apart  ,*  and  after  hoeing  two  or  three  times,  he  plants 
an  early  variety  of  eom  between  the  rows.  He  be- 
lieves that  by  this  mode  his  ground  yields  him  a  much 
greater  profit  than  when  planted  with  but  one  crop. 

Undee-deainino. — B.  F.  Jewett,  near  Utica,  lays 
two  scantlings  in  the  bottom  of  his  ditches,  5  or  6  in- 
ches apart,  and  covers  them  with  a  slab.  In  quick- 
sand, a  slab  should  also  be  laid  on  the  bottom.  The 
ditch  is  then  filled  with  earth. 

'  Beowbe  roE  Sheep  .—Hemlock,  pine,  and  spruce, 
are  found  good  for  sheep.  In  new  or  wooded  countries, 
much  hay  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of  browse ;  and  its 
succulence  be  useful  and  wholesome. 

To  nssTEOT  SoEEEL. — Manure  well  early;  plow 
deep  early ;  harrow  well ;  plant  corn  3  or  4  feet  each 
way  'j  pass  the  cultivator  through  every  ten  days,  till 
the  middle  of  sununer;  then  sow  12  lbs.  of  clover  seed 
per  acre,  and  pass  the  cultivator  again.  Clover  will 
take  the  place  of  the  sorrel. 

Use  of  Raileoads  to  Faebcees. — ^Three  thousand 
six  hundred  gallons  of  milk,  daily  average,  were  taken 
over  the  Fitchburgh  railroad  to  the  Boston  market,  the 
past  season.  In  consequence  oC  the  increase  of  this 
business,  a  special  jasilk  train  is  to  be  run  every  night, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  coming  season. 

Sheep  killed  bt  Doos.— -N.  Sawyer  writes  io  the 
Ohio  Cultivator,  that  over  300  sheep  have  been  killed 
by  dogs  on  his  farm  since  March  last.  More  or  less 
are  killed  every  week.  They  are  caught  by  the  throat, 
a  hole  is  torn  into  the  side,  and  a  part  of  the  ham  eaten 
off.  The  dogs  never  again  return  to  the  same  sheep, 
but  attack  fresh  ones.  A  part  of  the  sheep  on  this 
farm  are  of  great  excellence  and  value,  and  have  been 
brought  over  1,000  miles.  Is  not  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  with  its  government,  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  property  of  its  citizens  from  such  losses! 

Rapid  Geowth. — It  is  stated  in  the  Gcrmantown 
<Obio)  Gazette,  that  there  is,  near  that  place,  a  willow 
tree,  only  about  20  years  old,  whioh  is  10^  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, (3  feet  4  inches  in  diameter)  64  feet  high, 
and  64  feet  broad. 

Ohio  Swine. — The  Ohio  Cultivator  gives  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  in  each  county  in  the  State,  according  to 
census,  for  1846  and  1847.  In  every  one  of  the  83 
countiesitfae  number  has  increased,  except  in  t^ov>.  viz: 
Champaign  and  Lawrence.  In  1846,  there  were  1,- 
40§,621.     In  1847,  ^lere  were  1,751,318. 

Peices  or  Faems. — The  Village  Record,  published 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  (tives  a  statement  of  the  sale  of 
13  farms  in  that  vicinity;  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
prices  varied  from  $33  to  $87  per  acre,  and  that  the 
average  price  for  the  whole  was  about  $58  per  acre. 

Cob  Stove  Wood. — P.  Parks,  of  Victor,  N.  Y., 
states  an  interesting  experiment  in  using  cobs  for  fuel. 
Half  his  last  year's  fuel  was  cobs,  from  a  few  acres  of 
oorn.  They  burn  quickly,  and  make  a  hot  fire;  an  air- 
tight stove  is  best.  A  light  tin  shovel  roust  be  pro- 
vided. Thoir  ashes  would  doubtless  be  good  for  next 
crop. 
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Editors  op  the  CiTLTiTATOR^Tbe  extensive  eir- 
oulation  of  your  well  known  paper,  indncesme,  awes- 
tern  man,  to  offer  a  communication  which  I  hope  will 
contain  information  of  some  value  to  those  wool-<;row- 
ers  in  the  east  who  may  think  of  emigrating  'to  the 
west,  with  a  view  of  following  the  same  occupation  to 
greater  advantage. 

The  great  extent  of  the  west,  its  various  climates, 
the  different  age  of  its  innumerable  settlements,  the 
presence  of  destructive  animals,  and  their  extermina- 
tion  at  certain  points,  are  all  circumstances  that  may 
favorably  or  unfavorably  influence  the  efforts  of  the  new 
settler.  The  descriptions  of  new  countries  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  too  general  a  nature.  They  speak  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  woods, 
prairies  and  rivers,  nnd  the  whole  is  but  an  outline  of 
a  grand  picture.  There  is  a  great  want  in  these  com- 
munications of  that  precise  information  required  by  men 
of  business.  Many  eroisrants  have  been  disappointed 
for  want  of  accurate  information  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  as  bearing  on  tbeir  particular  occupa- 
tion. The  failures  frequently  complained  of,  need  not 
have  occurred  had  the  emii^rants  adapted  themselves  to 
the  proper  localities.  To  wool-growers,  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  very  spot  to  which  they  intend  re- 
moving, is  all  important,  and  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  them  from  many  risks.  But  experience  alone 
can  point  them  out. 

I  have  resided  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  for 
twenty-nine  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
have  been -a  flock^master.  owning  from  three  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  ^hoep.  For  twenty-live  years  of  that 
time  thi*  great  drav^buck  to  the  pleasure  and  the  profit 
of  bheep-keepinir,  was  the  presence  of  the  wolf.  The 
injury  did  not  only  incur  from  the  numbers  of  the  ani- 
mals destroyed,  and  they  were  very  great;  but  from  the 
n('ce8sity  of  kefpirii:  the  sheep  safely  penned  at  night, 
sunimtT  as  well  as  winter.  This  practice  was  highly  in- 
jurious to  tlie  condition  of  sheep  aiid  lambs,  a  swell  as  to 
the  <>rowTh  of  vk  ool  and  weight  of  fleece.  But  so  long  as 
tliC  wolf  existed  in  tlic  country,  there  was  no  remedy. 
1  he  woir  ha»i  ict't  this  part  ol  the  country  for  the  past 
throe  years.  Th»^  fiist  year  it  was  conjectural,  for  no 
(  nc  dared  to  leave  hi^  flock  abroad.  But  for  the  last 
tiirce  years  my  tloik,  and  other  smaller  flocks,  have 
iaiii  .ut  halV'ly  in  t;i<'  prairie  range  from  April  to  No- 
\('nihcr,  lii^hi  niid  day.  This  circumstance  forms  a 
I. CSV  era  in  ^hecp  Imsbandry  here,  and  opens  a  new  Held 
lor  capital  ami  cllterpn^e  in  that  branch  of  business. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  sheep  will  allow,  that 
every  sheep  »ullered  to  repose  in  its  own  pasture,  night 
and  day,  >^ill  pay  iis  owner  half  a  dollar  a  head  more 
than  one  that  is  penned  at  night,  especially  where  sum- 
mers are  lon^r  and  warm  as  they  are  here. 

'I'he  part  of  the  country  of  which  i  am  speaking,  is 
in  Edwards  County,  Illinois,  a  little  south  of  Albion, 
the  county  town,  in  latitude  39.  The  easiest  route  to 
it  i'lom  the  east,  is  to  <(escend  the  Ohio  to  Mr.  Vernon, 
Indiana,  thence  to  Harmony,  16  miles-^from  Harmony 
to  Albion,  20  If  Wabash  boats  are  running,  a  pas- 
sage mav  be  taken  at  Cincinnati -on  one  of  them  as  far 
nh  Grayville  on  the  Wabash,  which  is  ten  miles  from 
Albion.  The  prairies  of  which  I  speak,  lie  betweeft  the 
Great  and  Little  Wabash — 10  miles  from  eac;h,  at  an 
elevation  of  one  hundred  and  eixty  feet  from  both. 
DrMitied  by  these  two  rivers,  the  prairies  between  them 
are  roiling y  high,  and  dry.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
takes   grass  well.    The  winters  are  short,  and  gene- 


rally mild.  Where  there  is  an  abondanee  of  tarae  gran, 
sheep  will  get  their  living  without  much  fodder,  all 
through  the  winter.  The  cold  weather  tfaat.occasioii- 
ally  occurs  in  December,  January  and  February,  comes 
in  abort  paroxysms,  with  long  spells  of  intervening  nill 
weather.  Snow  seldom  lies  more  than  three  or  four 
days  together.  A  fall  of  six  inches  is  a  deep  mow  with 
us.  Shelter  is  quite  necessary  for  all  domestic  aoimab; 
for  they,  like  man,  feel  mere  sensibly  the  cf^ld  spellaof 
weather  in  our  mild  winters,  than  thoie  inured  to  ths 
severe  and  steady  cold  of  a  more  northern  winter. 

The  improvements  made  by  the  emigrant  will  be  of 
a  permanent  or  temporary  nature,  according  to  bi» 
capital  and  ultimate  views.  A  shed  with  clap-board 
roof  and  faggot  back,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
sheep.  A  house  of  any  description  may  be  erected, 
from  a  snug  log  cabin  to  a  mansion  of  brick,  frane  or 
stone.  Aluindance  of  materials  being  at  hand,  aod 
workmen  ready  to  erect  them.  The  price  of  Isod  i» 
quite  moderate.  Choice  situations  for  sbeep-keepiog 
may  be  found  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  acre.  By 
choice  situations,  1  mean  those  elevated  and  rolling  sit* 
nations  in  the  clear  prairie,  that  require  no  previous 
expenses  but  the  fencing,  to  their  immediate  caltiTa- 
tion.  A  few  grubs  and  hazel  bushels,  entail  an  a« 
pense  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  heavy  timber  ten. 
The  prairies  are  of  moderate  size,  bounded  by  wood- 
lands, and  interspersed  with  clumps  of  full  grows  oaks, 
aflbrding  an  agreeable  shade  to  sheep  and  cattle,  which 
is  essential  to  their  comfort  and  condition  darisg  the 
summer  months. 

The  facilities  we  have  of  steamboat  navigation,  al- 
low us  to  deliver  our  wool  into  any  eastern  manufaetoiy 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  eesu  per 
pound. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  park  scenery 
of  this  country,  its  fertility,  and  generally  iaviting  as- 
pect. Neither  must  the  emigrant  think  that  he  is  Icat- 
ing  civilization  and  the  comforts  of  life  by  coming  here. 
The  artificers  of  iron  and  wood  are  numereos  and  skil- 
ful in  our  small  towns,  making  every  tool  and  imple- 
ment that  the  farmer  needs.  Well  stocked  stores  sup- 
ply our  household  wants.  Churches  and  schools  are 
well  established.  The  whole  United  States  cannot 
show  a  more  peaceable,  industrious,  and  contented  pop' 
ulation. 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  Indiana,  common  sheep 
may  be  bought  for  75  cents  or  $1  per  head.  In  thii 
vicinity  superior  sheep  of  the  finest  wool,  are  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars  individually.  But  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  extended  communication,  was  to  give  notici 
to  my  brother  shepherds  of  the  abience  of  the  Wolf, 
a  circumstance  in  itself  that  may  give  success,  when 
his  presence  would  assuredly  entail  a  loss,  or  perhaps 
inflict  a  failure. 

The  astronomer  who  patiently  watehes  a  plane  in 
the  heavens  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  records  per- 
haps the  disappearance  of  a  well  known  star,  or  the 
discovery  of  a  new  one.  It  is  by  recording  these  sim- 
ple facts  that  the  science  of  astronomy  has  so  astonish- 
ingly and  steadily  advanced.  If  farmers  would  follow 
this  safe  example,  and  give  facte  instead  of  theories, 
agriculture  would  make  a  more  steady  advance,  and 
the  recorded  communications  of  its  journals  would  ba 
received  with  greater  reliance.       Geobgs  Plowbx. 

Park  Howe,  near  Mbion,  Edwards  Co.,  Ul.,  J«»' 
24,  1848. 
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Viaeases  of  Anlmali,  ftc« 


Disease  io  Swine, 


I  wish  to  iaqaire  through  the  Cultivator,  in  regard 

to  a  disease  ia  swine  from  whicE  I  have  suffered  loss. 

In  September  last,  I  noticed  that  one  of  a  litter  of  ten 

fH^,  which  had  been  farrowed  in  March,  (and  which 

were  of  ^ood  sixe — would  weigh  from  150  to  200  lbs. 

each.)  was  attacked  with  what  is  called  the  thumps  or 

heaves.     Ia  about  24  hours  it  died.     In  a  few  days 

another  was  attacked,  and  soon  died,  and  they  thus 

went  oft,  one  by  one,  till  I  lost  nine  out  of  the  ten.     I 

kept  for  mjr  store  hogs  about  a  dozen  pigs  that  cam4 

in  September;  and  they  are  going  in  the  same  way. 

They  die  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  week.     They  never 

live  more  tlian  24  hours  after  I  discover  the  first  symp- 

tonu  of  the  disease.     As  soon  a^  one  appears  to  be 

affected,  I  take  it  away  from  the  rest.     I  have  given 

sulphur  and  everything  I  could  hear  of  that  would  be 

likely  to  help  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose.     Pxteb  S. 

Hicks,  asor  WUmingioiiy  Delaware, 

The  disease  ia  swine  called  "  thumps,"  we  have  no 
knowledge  of,  though  we  may  have  met  with  it  under 
some  other  name.  Ia  the  8th  volume  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor, page  32, it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Shelby,  of  Tennessee, 
had  used  calomel  for  this  disease  with  some  success; 
but  the  quantity  given,  or  the  manner  of  administering 
it,  is  not  given.  We  invite  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  its  cure. 


HeoT-ail,  or  <«  Fo«1  in  the  Foot.*' 

Thn  is  n  diseass  whieh  affects  the  feet  of  cattle  in 
a  stniJar  manner  to  what  the  feet  of  sheep  are  affected 
i)r  the  ''£iot-rot."  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
4hseases  are  ia  fact  identical;  but  attempts  have 
been  made  to  innoonlate  cattle  with  the  virus  from 
sheep  having  the  foot-rot,  which  failed;  and  this  has  led 
to  the  eonelosion  that  the  two  diseases  are  confined  to 
Che  species  of  animal  in  which  they  appear. 

Hoof-ail,  like  foot-rot,  though  it  may  originate  spon- 
taneovwly,  or  from  accident,  is,  when  once  induced, 'be- 
lieved to  be  oontagioos,  and  henee,  when  an  animal  is 
diseovered  to  be  afieeted,  it  should  be  kept  by  itself  till 
the  danger  of  eommunicating  the  disease  is  passed. 

The  first  indication  of  hoof-mil,  is  a  soreness  and 
lameaenB  in  whichever  foot  is  attacked.  If  no  remedy 
is  applied,  the  disease  progresses  rapidly — there  is  more 
or  less  swelling  immediately  above  the  hoof  and  about 
the  pastora  joint,  aeeompanied  frequently  by  great 
heat  and  high  inflammation.  The  hoof  soon  separates 
from  the  skin  on  the  inside,  between  the  claws,  and 
in  aggravated  cases  the  hoof  sometimes  cleaves  off. 
The  disease  appears  to  occasion  the  animal  great  pain 
throagh  its  whole  counse. 

Tlie  first  thing  to  be  done  tovrards  care,  should  be 
to  cleanse  the  foot  thoroughly  by  washing  in  strong 
motLp-madMf  or  a  lye  of  wood-ashes.  Examine  the  tn- 
nide  of  the  claws,  and  if  there  is  any  appearance  of 
pent-op  matter,  pare  away  the  hoof  so  as  to  admit  a 
free  diaehnrge.  Apply  a  solution  of  blue  vitrei  where- 
ever  tlie  disease  is  manifested,  and  this  wash  may  be 
repeated  with  advantage  once  or  twice  a  day,  till  the 
disease  is  evidently  subdued.  A  pledget  of  tow,  satu- 
rated with  tar,  and  bound  in  between  the  claws,  has 
been  Ibnnd  useful  in  healing  the  foot  after  the  other 
applications  have  been  used. 

ToiTATT  recommends  bleeding  in  the  coronet,  (the 
junction  of  the  hoof  with  the  skin,)  where  there  is 
much  swelling  and  inflammation.  The  animal  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place ;  a  comfortoble  stall  or  ^hed  is  the 
best  sttnation. 


IK^mefttlc  Economy,  Beeipesy  dkc, 


Piesenring  Ment  Fresh  • 

It  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  a  portion  of  your  pat* 
rons  to  know  how  a  few  citizens  in  this  section  have 
managed,  this  warm  changeable  winter,  to  preserve 
their  beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  other  fresh  meat,  for  some 
time  in  good  condition. 

One  successful  method  has  been  practiced  by  plac- 
ing one  ea»k  within  another,  packing  straw  between 
the  two,  on  the  bottom  and  around  the  .sides.  The 
meat  was  frozen,  and  packed  in  straw  witl\in  the 
inner  cask,  secured  well  at  the  top  from  air  during  the 
warm  weather. 

Col.  Smith,  of  Bristol,  slaughtered  a  large  number 
of  fat  weatherS;  which  he  designed  to  market  in  the 
carcass ;  but  the  warm  spell  of  weather  in  the  month 
of  November,  which  was  so  destructive  to  fresh  meat 
in  this  region,  caused  him  to  boil  them  up  fur  their  tal- 
low only.  The  next  cokl  turn,  he  dressed  off  about 
300  of  poultry — a  sudden  change  soon  after  was  threat- 
ning  them  with  a  Sweat;  but  having  at  hand  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  sheep's  pelts,  be  concluded,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  try  their  virtues  upon  his  fowls,  and  ac- 
cordingly spread  a  layer  upon  a  floor  5  or  6  deep ;  then 
after  stacking  his  poultry  upon  them,  covered  them  well 
over  with  the  same  in  so  nice  a  manner  as  to  keep  out 
the  warm  air  through  several  severe  thaws,  before  he 
was  blessed  with  snow  enough  to  sleigh  them  into  a 
northern  market,  where  they  in  due  time  arrived  in 
good  condition.  Had  he  known  previous  this  method 
of  saving  his  meat  fresh,  it  would  have  told  him  dolla'rS| 
by  thus  keeping  his  fat  mutton.  8.  W.  Jcwbtt. 

Fins  Pickled  CASBAon. — An  exchange  paper  gives 
the  following  directions  for  making  this  excellent  and 
wholesome  relish: — Shred  red  and  wbito  cabbage,  spread 
it  in  layers  in  a  stone  jar,  with  salt  over  each  layer. 
Put  two  spoonsful  of  whole  black  pepper,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  allspice,  cloves  and  cinnamon,  in  a  bag,  and 
scald  them  in  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  and  pour  the  vin- 
egar over  the  cabbage,  and  cover  it. tight.  Use  it  two 
days  after. 

PaMFKiK  Butter. — Boil  a  barrel  of  sweet  cider 
down  one-third,  then  add  gradually  two  bushels  of 
small  cut  pieces  of  pumpkins,  stirring  all  the  while, 
until  boiled  to  about  12  gallons.  Just  before  taking  off^ 
add  half  a  pint  of  ground  -einnamon,  and  such  other 
spices  as  may  be  agreeable.  Fine,  where  apples  are 
scarce,  and  said  to  be  excellent  for  king  or  countryman, 
the  latter  deserving  it  best. 

Sweet  Apple  PuDDiNO.-^nperb,  eheapest,  and 
best,  proved  by  repeated  trif^:  1  pint  scalded  milk,  \ 
pint  Indian  meal,  toaspoon  of  salt,  an  equal  bulk  or 
more  of  sweet  apples  cut  small — baked  at  least  three 
hours. 

PaESEETiNO  Apples. — ''  Lock  them  up  in  a  dry  eel 
lar,  and  bide  the  key,"  says  a  ootemporaryi 

To  TOAST  Cheese.  Vety  fine.  Slice  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a  little  butter  and  cream.  Simmer 
very  gently  till  quite  drstolved.  Remove  it  from  the 
fire,  let  it  cool  a  little,  add  some  yolk  of  egg,  well 
beaten ;  make  it  into  cakes,  brown  it  before  the  firCi 
and  eat  warm. 

Peeserviito  Hams.— >A  canvass  cover  for  each  ham, 
well  whitewashed,  is  an  infallible  protection  of  hams 
against  flies.  They  may  also  be  well  kept  in  dry  saw- 
dost. 

Whitewash  roa  Fences. — One  ounce  white  vitrei, 
(sulphate  of  zinc)  3  ounces  of  common  salt,  to  every 
3  or  4  lbs.  of  good  fresh  lime,  it  is  said,  render  it  very  f 
durable,  exposed  to  the  weather. 
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Tke  flhnbberr  and  Flower  GarieB. 

N«*iljr  %\l  the  Hover  gardent  of  ibe  oouotrj  are  laid 
oat  in  geometrkal  linei;  astjile,  it  is  true  much  better 
adapted  to  the  unall  pieoa  of  groDod  allotted  to  fiow- 
or3,  ihaa  lo  the  larger  landscape  garden  eomposed  of 
trees,  lawns,  and  sheets  of  water.  With  a  wish  how- 
ever, lo  entourage  a  more  graceful,  pleasing,  and  pic- 
turesque mode  of  lay ing  oat  even  the  ■mall  9o«er  gar- 
den in  oanuexion  with  the  almbbery,  we  have  given 
the  above  plan,  which  nearly  explains  itself.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  boundary  of  the 
ftroands  is  aomposed  chiefly  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  more  central  porlion  being  devoted  lo  flowers. 
The  latter  is  a  verj  smooth  and  closely  shaven  green, 
around  whicb  the  walk  passes,  the  beds  being  cut 
into  the  larf  and  raised  soaroely  above -the  sorraoe. 
Most  of  them  are  simple  eiroles  or  ellipses,  the  shape 
of  which  is  easily  preserved;  bat  a  few  are  ottbe  ara- 
besqup,  or  the  more  oomplei  georoelrio  form.  The 
lallor  are  only  inlrodaced  al  those  points  in  front  of  the 
dwelling,  and  of  the  green  boose  (or  K''>pe  house)  at 
the  li^ht,  and  the  circular  seat  at  the  lefl. 

The  space  thus  ocoupjed  may  be  from  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  Id  two  acres.  U  laid  out  and  planted  with  skill, 
it  will  present  an  inflnitety  more  pleasbg  appearance, 
and  variety  of  aspect,  tnan  the  geometric  garden. 
It  entirely  removes  that  most  disagreeable  feeliig  of 
oanstrainl,  with  which  one  (hels  his  mind  fettered,  when 
trying  to  draw  pleasure  and  beauty  from  straight  lines 
and  Btiff  carves.  But  no  one  should  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  attempting  this  mode,  unless  he  can  mow  ihe 
surface  of  the  lawn  once  a  week,  and  keep  the  walk 
as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  floor,  besides  preserving  the 
shnibhpry  BJid  flower  beds  in  the  best  order.  Less  la. 
bor,  however,  is  required  to  ksep  such  a  flower  garden 
as  [his  of  a  gwta  (in,  than  one  of  any  other  arrange- 
ment. Certainly  we  derive  a  great  deal  more  of  gea. 
Dine  beauty  from  the  work  of  our  hands,  fay  the  adop- 
tion of  this  than  by  the  old-fashioned  style. 

To  give  proper  directions  for  exeoo ting  such  a  plan, 
to  one  who  has  not  looked  into  the  subject,  wonid  re- 
quire a  greater  number  of  pages  than  we  have  already 
written  lines  j  we  must  therefore  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject,  for  the  parpoee  chiefly  designed  at  commence. 
*ent,  of  giving  a  dkort  list  of  loiae  of  the  beat  oriia< 


mental  hardy  shrubs  and  floweritig  plaati,  to  tssititbe 
aeleetion  of  those  who,  at  the  present  season,  mij  ba 
about  commencing  small  orDamental  plantations;  W- 
ginning  first  with  shrubs,  in  the  order  of  their  tesKn 
of  flowering: 

Eablt  Spbiho  FLOWBame. 

i>apAne  puxirtan  (pink  meaereon)  is  covered  viih 
a  dense  profusion  of  pink-lilac.  Bowers  almost  as  loos 
as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.      Berries  paisaBoiu. 

Cydonia  japonicm,  Japan  quince,  is  a  sbrnb  of  itov 
growth,  but  whan  several  years  old  and  fhH  of  its  du- 
lling red  flowers,  it  presents  a  mass  of  great  briltisDcy, 
and  there  is  nothing  at  this  season  to  supply  its  pisct. 

Jmygdmlta  nana,  dwarf  double  flowering  alinaiid, 
densely  eovared  with  pink  flowers,  resembling  muKS 
of  miniature  roses. 

Ribtt  awcuai,  Miisoori  cmraiit,  yellow  ffowen  cf 
moderate  beauty,  but  delightfully  fr^rent. 

8hrp\trdia  argctitta,  Buflalo  berry,  flowers  early, tol 
its  chief  beauty  is  ike  automa,  when  loaded  with  rel 

Latc  Spbiiis  Flowcmks. 
Rtbti  timgiiinnMi,  scarlet  oarraat,  needs  seme  pro- 
tection ia  winter — its  (fense  masses  of  fine  red  flonn 
render  it  very  showy.     A  new  double  variety,  is  nilt 

XylotUum  tarlarieum,  tartariaa  boaeysnokle,  Am- 
ers  varying  from  white  to  pink,  thickly  spriakMsmo^ 
its  small  glossy  leaves,  are  onezaelled  in  beanly.  A 
striped  variety  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  fine. 

PKUadtlftau  groaJijfortM ,  with  its  large  clear  «hil» 
fltnrers,  is  more  showy  than  P.  roronartu  (syrisp) 
which  however  excels  it  in  fragracoe. 

Sattna  titraptera,  silver  bell  trae,  haadsoue  pM- 
dant  white  flowers. 

Spiraa  kyptrie^olia,  flowara  white,  small,  shns- 
daot — pretty. 

ferrta japonits,  Japan  globe-flower, flowersdonUe, 
yellow — often  eontiaaei  Bowering  till  late  autumn. 

Bfrbrritvulgmrii — barberry — yellow  flowers  in  hinJ- 
some  racemes,  with  showy  red  berries  in  autoinn. 

CaIycan(Jbu,^lDridtu,  sweet  scented  shrub,  fluvnt 
blackish  purple,  valued  Ter  their  great  fragraDoe. 

Rtbinia  kitptda,  rose  acacia,  large,  handsome  tow 
Bowers — succeeds  best  in  light  soils. 

Syringa  vuigaru,  oommoa  lilac,  purple,  red,  ud 
white.  S.  thinauu,  Siberian  lilac,  is  of  ligbter  smt 
more  graceful  growth,  and  when  large,  preseou  s 
splendid  appearaiite. 

ChioHonikut  virginica,  white  fringe  tree. 
EAai.t  Sdhiieb  Flowuihs- 

Vibunim  opulut,  snowball,  well  known  for  the  ifda- 
dor  of  its  large  halls  of  brilliant  white  flowers. 

Skat  eofioiM,  purple  fringe  tree,  becoming  reinsrb- 
ble  towards  autumn  for  the  feathery  investment  of  m 
large  panicles,  resembling  cUjuds  of  purple  mist  smoag 
the  foliage.     Singular  and  much  admired. 

Cytitut  Joiamanjoommon  laburnum  or  golden  dwu"; 
its  pendant  raoemas  of  flne  yellow  flowers  gife  il  • 
very  elegant  appearance. 

Symfkoria  rmttmua,  snowberry,  well  known  for  lU 
pure-white  berries  in  autnmn. 

[During  this  part  of  the  season,  roses  iiiske  am"* 
brilliant  diinlay.  Among  Ihe  thousand  varieim  o"™ 
in  catelogues,  even  a  select  list  would  be  loo  !=««'" 
this  article  i  but  the  culturist  may  oonlent  himswl,  >} 
be  can  procure  as  fine  ones  as  the  Qmw  "/  ""  ^"^ 
riM,  Baltimon  a«H«,  and  old  and  nw  Criww  aw- 
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««lb,  for  trainiiig ;  the  Pmrnmn  Yellow  and  Scarlet 
jtudrimm,  for  early  flowering  small  roses ;  La  Jletne, 
Madmpi€  Lagm^y  and  Mar^uiee  Boecella,  among  hybrid 
perpetnals,  which  flower  tUl  winter,  and  are  quite  har^ 
•dy;  Georg€  the  fourth,  Bonne  Qenevewe,  and  Bronnm, 
of  hybrid  Chua  roses;  and  iSonvcatr  de  Malmaiion, 
amoog  Boorboos,  and  Madame  Hardy,  among  white 
roses.] 

I>ATB  SXTMMXa  ThOWK^lK^, 

SShiactu  Myriaeut  (alth»a)  single  and  semi-doable, 
white,  shaded  with  parple;  the  &able  varieties  have 
less  hea«ty  of  form. 

Magnolia  glauca,  large  handsome  white  flowers,  of 
rich  appearance. 

JEe€iduM  macrodachya,  dwarf  hor8e-che8tnat,'flow- 
•era  in  large  showy  spikes  of  clear  white. 

SpntMa  toauntoeOf  flowers  in  reddish  purple  dense 
terminal  racemes. 

EverbloowUng  roeee  form  the  most  bterestiag  and 
^bowy  display  from  this  time  till  late  autumn. 

CuMBsas. — Some  of  the  most  interesting  are,  the 

Bignonia  radicant,  trumpet  flower,  with  its  dark  rich, 

tnimpet^haped  corols ;  Bignonia  grandifloraj  with  very 

large  rich  orange  flowers,  sometimes  in  magnificent 

racemes  a  foot  long, — slightly  tender;  Jrutoloehia 

.iawumtoea,  aad  ^.  «^9Ao,  handsome,  delicate  twiners, 

with  singolar   pipe-shaped,  bat  not   showy  flowers ; 

Clematii  virginiea,  or  native  clematis,  flowers  in  fine 

white  dusters;  ^trageue  americana,  flowering  early; 

purple;  Periploca  grteca,  with  a  dense  growth  of  fine 

glonf  (bilage;  ^mpelopsit  kederacea,  often  covering 

the  entire  trai^  of  large  forest  trees,  reddening  to  a 

l>ri]liant  scarlet  in  autumn;  and  several  species  of 

L^nicera  or  twining  honeysuckle. 

HbEBACSOUS  PBaSKNIALS. 

^•irerage  eeaeon  of  Flowering  at  Mbany  and  Roekeiitr.) 

FLOWKMUta  KAELT  FAKT  OF  4  MO. — (APKIL.) 

The «fiot9-^rop,  crocut,  winter  aconite,  Paneey,  Sibe- 
rian e^uiU  and  Persian  Jrit,  are  the  earliest  spring  flow- 
en  in  qpen  ground.  The  last  is  a  plant  of  great  beauty 
aad  fragrance.  The  Erytheontum  dene-eanie  of  Europe, 
is  a  beantiftil  reddish  purple  flower,  and  one  of  the 
aarlieet,  appearing  before  either  of  the  American  spe- 
cies. The  Siberian  Squill  is  a  small  but  very  graceful 
plant,  with  fine  brilliant  deep  blue  flowers. 
j^.The  Hepatica  trilobm,  with  its  various  shades  of 
pink  mod  jiurple,  and  with  pure  whiter  and  the  Clay- 
ionia  wirgtniea,  with  its  beaatiful  pink  striped  flowers, 
—are  both  oommon  nadves  of  our  woods,  and  are 
among  the  earliest  when  transferred  to  the  garden. 

The  many  varieties  of  Primula  verit  (cowslip,  &c.) 
preseattng  yellow,  orange,  red,  lilac,  and  purple,  with 
their  Tarious  shades;  and  with  flowers  single  and  dou- 
ble, from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter,— are  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  early  spring. 
The  kyeieintk  is  well  known  for  its  beanty,  fra* 
grance,  aad  endless  varieties. 

FloWXUKO   LATTXa   FABT   OF   4   MO. 

Our  native  woods  furnish  several  fine  early  flowers ; 
aiBoog  them,  Sanguinaria  canadentie  (bloodroot)  and 
Anemone  thaJictroideSj  both  with  white  flowers ;  Cory- 
dalie  ^uctUariOf  of  delicate  growth  and  white  recemes; 
Erytkronimm  lanceolatum,*  yellow,  and  Pulmonaria 
9irginica,  pale  liquid  blue,  both  elegant  plants;  while 
the  minate  Hofutonia  cctrula  and  H,  cilitlata,  tboogh 
nativea,  are  of  racer  occurrence.  Phlox  reptane  is  a 
fine  purple-red  flower.  The  several  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Narcieeue,  are  a  showy  family  of  plants.  The 
crown  imperial  ^FritiHaria  imperialis)  is  a  stately  and 
handsome,  but  not  brilliant  flower,  and  F.  meleAgrii^ 


ine  eafi]r  flower,  loinetimes  e«21«d  "  dog-tooth  piokt^**  U 

«Tidently  the  plant  deterfbed  in  Bryimt'i  "  YeUow  riabi,"— there 
is,  however,  no  nM»e  propnetj  in  droppinf  the  first  part  of  the 
aad  ealtiaf  it  siaply  a  violet,  than  to  call  a  eenaia  bint, 
(plaru  iii>mice!)  a  momsg. 


is  less  showy,  but  singular.  But  the  tulips,  with  their 
numerous  shades  of  nearly  all  colors,  varioasly  inter- 
mingled and  variegated,  with  nearly  unsurpassed  bril- 
liancy and  gaiety,  eclipse  all  other  flowery  at  this 
season. 

Eaklt  PAaT  OF  fi  MO. — (Mat.) 

JiqwUgea  canadensis  (native  columbine)  with  flow- 
ers of  combined  yellow  and  red-orange,  is  brilliant  and 
elegant.  Phlox  divaricata,  from  the  woods,  with 
white  varioasly  shaded  with  blue  and  purple,  is  a  hand- 
some flower.  Phlox  subulate,  moss  pink,  is  extreme- 
ly showy  ia  masses,  covering  whole  square  yards  with 
an  unbroken  mass  of  flowers.  Phlox  sttacea^  is  a 
more  delicate  and  less  rapid  grower,  but  nearly  as 
showy ;  and  a  variety  of  the  latter,  with  flowers  of  snowy 
whiteness,  though  slightly  tender,  is  a  desirable  plant. 
The  murieula,  flourishing  only  when  shaded,  is  remark- 
able for  its  dear  rich  hues  of  yellow,  red,  and*  purple. 
Among  other  plants  flowering  at  this  season,  are,  Do- 
decatheon  meadia,  reddish  purple  and  white,  an  ele- 
gant plant;  Delphinium  trioorne,  a  fine  early  blue  lark- 
spur; Convoi/arus  majalis,  lily  of  the  valley,  with  prett/ 
white  flowers;  Polemonium,  cantlewn,  blue;  Silene 
pennsylvanica,  red;  Corydalis  glauca,  purple  and  yel- 
low; Veronica  spicata,  blue. 

Lattek  fart  of  5  mo. 

Tri/K«m  grafui(/Iorusi,  white ;  Veronica  gentianoi- 
dee,  blue;  Geranium  sunguineum,  red;  Trollius  euro- 
pens,  yellow;  Phlox  ovata^  rose;  Paonia  tenuifolia, 
dark  crimson, — are  all  fine  though  not  splendid  plants. 
Some  doable  varieties  of  AquHegea  vulgaris,  or  garden 
columbine,  are  very  rich  and  fine.  The  genus  Jru, 
with  its  many  showy  species  of  blue,  purple,  yellow, 
variegated,  mottled,  aifd  white,  forms  a  very  conspicu- 
ous group.  But  the  most  splendid  flowers  are  the- 
Pmonias— among  the  finest  of  which  are  the  Paonia 
albiftora,  with  its  varieties, — WhUleH,  pale  pink 
becoming  white,  ici  large  globular  doable  flowers  five 
to  six  inches  in  diameter, — Humei,  dark  rose,  large 
and  densely  doable, — and  Fragrans^  red,  not  so  large, 
but  very  fragrant;  P.  Pottsii,  with  flowers  of  dark  rich 
velvet  crimson;  P.  Reevesii,  splendid  double  rose;  and 
the  rose  aad  pink  varieties  of  P.  officinalis:  These 
are  all  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  very  easy  culture,  the 
doable  flowers  usually  varying  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter. 

EarIt  Summxr  Flowers. 

Among  those  which  are  decidedly  of  the  first  class 
for  ornament,  are  the  following: — Dictamnus  fraxi- 
nella,  with  its  white  and  purple  varieties ;  Phlox  ma- 
culata,  fine  red ;  Spirsta  aruncus,  with  large  feathery 
phimes,  and  S.ftlipendula,  smaller  and  of  clearer  color 
— both  white;  Clematis  erecta,  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  a  mass  of  white  bloom;  Gladiolus  communis^  red- 
purple;  Campanula  persicifolia,  blue  and  white,  the 
doable  white  variety  trnly  splendid;  C.  grandijlora, 
with  large,  blue,  rich  fiowers,  and  elegant  growth ; 
Digitalis  purpurea  (fox  glove)  richly  dotted  purple, 
and  white;  Lythrum  salicaria,  and  X.  virgatum,  pur- 
ple; Orchis  fimbriata,  with  beautiful  fringed  purple 
spikes,  native;  and  Papaoer  orientate  and  P.  bractea- 
tum,  oriental  and  Caucassian  poppies.  Papaver  nudi- 
caule,  a  bienniali  is  one  of  thefinest  clear  rich  yellow 
flowers. 

Mid-Summer. 

The  duration  of  the  earliest  flowers  of  spring,  is  of 
but  few  days  at  fartherest;  but  as  we  advance  in  the 
season,  the  period  of  each  plant  is  greatly  prolonged, 
many  in  summer  and  aatumn  continuing  for  several 
weeks.  Hence  a  fewer  number  is  reqaired  to  maintain 
a  continued  bloom. 

Some  of  the  finest  flowers  of  mid-summer  are  the 
following  :— 

Spinea  ulmaria^  pure  white;  and  S.  lobata,  pink- 
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purple,  flowers  in  the  richest  fringed  or  feathery 
masses. 

Lilium  canadentej  doll  orange,  bat  yery  elegant  in 
form,  and  'L,  candiduMf  common  white  lily. 

Ckelone  barbataj  red- orange. 

Catenanehe  eartdtaf  blue. 

Spigeliamarilandicaf  red. 

Monarda  didyma,  scarlet. 

Phlox  panictdata^  light  red. 

Nuttalia  digitata,  purple. 

Liatrii  tpicata,  and  L.  tc  arias  a,  parple. 

LathyruM  laH/oliutf  (perennial  pea,)  purple. 

Yucca  flacdda,  white.  A  rich,  degant,  and  showy 
plant. 

Campanula  carpatica^  blue. 

Lats  SuMMxa  AND  Eaklt  Autumn. 

Many  of  the  preceding,  continue  flowering  into  au- 
tumn. The  following  may  be  named  in  addition: — 
JDracocephalum  virginianunif  red-purple  ;  CoMtia  cha- 
mtBchrista,  and  C.  marilandicaj  yellow ;  Lilium  tigri' 
num,  (tiger  lily,)  red-orange;  Hibiteui  palustritf  and 
H.  carolinen$ef  rose-red;  GetUiana  $aponerim,  blue, 
and  G,  crinita,  light  blue;  jitter  novm-anglm,  purple. 

Dahliat  form  the  most  splendid  autumnal  show  of 
herbaceous  perennials,  but  ^s  is  well  known,  are  ten- 
der and  often  difficult  to  winter. 

Annuaz.8  constitute  a  very  flne  department  of  late 
summer  and  autiunn  flowers,  immediately  following  the 
season  of  herbaceous  perennials.  They  need,  as  every 
one  knows,  yearly  renewing  by  seed,  and  hence  many 
neglect  them  on  account  of  the  care  of  sowing  and 
seed-saving.  Among  the  finest  annual  flowers  are  the 
following:— CAtna  jitUr,  many  varieties;  Yellow  and 
purple  Sultans;  Cypress  vine;  Globe  Amaranth, 
Balsams ;  African  Hibiscus ;  Nasturtium ;  Scarlet  Portn- 
lacca,  Drummond's  Phlox ;  Petunias,  of  several  colors ; 
Two-colored  CoUinsia;  Dwarf  Convolvulus;  Mexican 
Ageratum;  Three-colored  Gillia;  Dwarf  Larkspur ; 
Golden  Coreopsis;  Showy  Calendrina;  Scarlet  Cacalia^ 
French  Marigold ;  and  Dwarf  Lupin. 

Tender  and  greenhouse  plants  aflbrd  many  valuable 
additions  to  sunmier  and  autumn  flowers.  Many  in- 
teresting additions  might  also  be  made  to  the  preced- 
ing lists,  did  space  permit;  but  our  object  at  present  is 
to  furnish  only  a  select  apd  limited  collection,  to  assist 
those  but  partially  acquainted  with  them,  and  who  wish 
to  cultivate  but  comparatively  few. 


Abatract  of  Remarks  on  Tarious  Pears, 

BXSCBIBXD  IN  THE  FIXST  VOX..  OF  THB  HOBTICULTUBJST. 

{CcmiinmMl  from  pag»  87.) 

Flemish  Bcautt — Cheever  Newhall  (416)  recom- 
mends this  pear  for  strong  rich  soils.  J.J.  Thomas 
(480)  says  it  is  ''  a  large,  fair  and  productive  variety, 
and  though  not  of  first  rate  flavor,  proves  worthy  of 
oultivation."    First  of  November. 

Fondants  D'AuTOMNs^Mr.  Ives  of  Salem,  Mass., 
(279)  says  '*  that  no  autumn  pear  surpasses  the  Fon- 
dante  d'Automne."  Mr.  Downing  observes,  ^*  we 
have  always  found  this  variety  truly  delicious."  Last 
of  September. 

Glout  Moecxaux — M.  P.  Wilder  (21)  says  of  this: 
"  It  is  truly  an  excellent,  rich,  sugary  pear.  The  tree 
is  hardy,  a  great  and  constant  bearer ;  but  it  requires, 
like  most  pears,  good  cultivation.  Few  varieties  suc- 
ceed so  well  on  the  quince  as  the  Glout  Morceaox ;  a 
tree  of  which  in  my  own  ground,  annually  produces  a 
barrel  of  large  perfect  fruit."  Otis  Johnson  (146) 
says  the  Glout  Morceaux  does  not  succeed  well  in  his 
garden  at  Lynn,  Mass.  His  trees  of  this  sort  are  on 
"  quince  stocks— of  good  size,  and  all  quite  thrifty. 
The  fmit  sets  plentifully,  but  blights  and  falls  at  an 


early  stage,  and  this  is  the  only  variety  under  my  culti- 
vation that  blights."  Downing  (146)  remarks,  ibat 
though  highly  valuable  elsewhere,  it  may  prove  too 
delicate  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  quite  so  near  tbo 
sea,  even  on' quince  stocks.  Cheever  Newhall  (415) 
recommends  the  Glout  Morceaox  for  stroag,  rkfa  toili. 
December. 

Hbathcot— Downing  (241)  makes  this  one  of  s 
select  list  of  twelve.  Cheever  Newhall  (415)  coosid- 
ers  tt  one  of  the  best.  Downing  (417)  thinks  this  pear 
has  not  been  rated  aa  highly  as  it  deserves  to  be,  tod 
states  that  Col.  Wilder,  after  several  years  trial,  con- 
sidered it  nearly, if  not  quite  equal,  to  the  White  Doj- 
enn6.  *^  When  we  add  to  this  that  the  tree  is  thrifty, 
and  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  that  the  fmit  does  not 
crack  or  blight,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Heatbcot 
worthy  of  being  adopted  into  a  select  list  of  fruits,  of 
the  first  quality,  for  orchard  and  market  eahivalion/ 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Jarooneixx — Cheever  Newhall  (415)  coasiderathit 
and  the  Madeleine  the  best  quke  early  pears,  vhich, 
however,  he  says  cannot  '*  be  classed  as  first  qoality." 
J.  J.  Thomas  says  (480)—'*  The  Jargonelle  is  s  fino 
early  pear,  rather  course  but  quite  ricdh  in  flavor,  sod 
needs  indispensably  house  ripening,  not  only  to  perfect 
iu  flavor,  but  to  prevent  the  inevitable  rotting  st  ths 
core  when  left  too  long  oa  the  tree."  Last  of  July  tod 
first  of  August. 

Louiss  Bonks  bx  Jexsxt— Otis  Johnson  (278)  ntmed 
this,  as  in  his  opinion,  the  best  fall  pear.  **  The  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,"  he  said,  **  is  the  most  productive  oo 
young  trees  of  any  pear  I  cultivate ;  and  I  thiok  if  I 
could  have  but  three,  I  would  be  forced  to  include  it; 
yet  I  may  alter  my  opinion  when  the  trees  become 
older." 

Madelxins— J.  W.,  Baltimore,  says  (99>— "  The 
Madeleine  pear  is  now  (July  14tb)  in  perfection  with 
me.  It  has  fruited  for  two  years  past ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  say  that  generally  it  does  not  ripen  well.  It  is 
apt  to  rot  at  the  core."  Mr.  Downing  in  a  note  to  the 
above  says:  ''The  Madeleine,  and  we  may  add,  thnoet 
all  other  pears,  mutt  bt  ripiued  in  the  hmite.  \^  left 
to  ripen  on  the  tree^  they  have  little  or  no  flavor,  ixA 
soon  decay."  Cheever  Newhall  (415)  writes— "For 
early  fruit  the  Madeleine,  (or  Citron  de  Cannes.)  ri- 
pening in  my  garden  the  last  of  July;  and  the  Jargo- 
nelle about  ten  days  after,  are  the  two  best  pears  of  the 
season,  but  cannot  be  classed  as  first  quality.  * 
With  me  the  Madeleine  .«ucceeds  well  on  its  own  roots, 
but  on  quince  roots  it  eracks,  is  very  astringent  and 
worthless."  J.  J.  Thomas  remarks  (480)  that  with 
him  the  Madeleine  maintains  its  high  character.  Mid- 
dle and  last  of  July.  / 

Nafoleon— W.,  of  Baltimore,  says  of  this  pear- 
''  When  in  Paris,  at  the  end  of  September,  the  Napo- 
leon was  one  of  the  principal  pears  in  season;  u  ^ 
juicy,  but  not  high  flavored." 

Onondaoa— Siran't  Orangt — Downing  thns  «!>*•*[ 
of  this  new  variety:  "A  fruit  of  the  first  sise  and 
quality,  in  all  respects ;  supposed  to  be  an  Amencan 
variety.  •  •  •  As  a  productive  and  vigorous  tree, 
and  a  large  and  most  excellent  fruit,  it  has  probaolf 
not  one  superior  as  an  October  pear." 

OsBAND's  SuMMER-^This  is  a  popular  variety  in  tw 
neighborhood  of  Rochester.  W.  R.  Smith,  Mtcedon, 
N.Y.,  says  of  iti'This  beautiful  and  excellent  native  pwj 

has  acquired  considerable  notoriety  in  this  vicinity i^ 
is  destined,  without  doubt,  to  take  rank  with  ^^}^ 
of  its  season.  •  •  •  It  is  a  fine  grower,  and  bears 
young  and  well.  •  •  Sixesosuroely  medium.''  **'' 
in  August. 

OswEOo  BBiraaE.  or  Rttd*$  5«sd/ts^— I>«^JJ; 
(324)  says  of  it—**  It  combines,  in  a  great  degrj«>  ^ 
finer  quaUues  of  the  White  Doyewi6  and  the  Srowo 
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Bcoi^;  is  a  remarkmbly^  hardy,  thrifty  sort,  an  earlj 
aad  aboadant  bearer,  ami  will  undoubtedly  soon  become 
a  very  popular  variety.    Fruit  of  medium  size.  *  *  * 
It  ripeas  at  tbe  same  time  with  the  White  Doyen  n^, 
aad  keepa  ^well.    From  its  early  and  abundant  bearing, 
aad  its  gradaal  maturity,  it  is  admirably  calculated  for 
a  market  fntit."    J.  W.  P.  Allen,  Oswego,  (533)  con- 
siders this  pear  the  most  yaluable  known  at  the  north ,. 
for  general  eultivation,  on  aoooont  of  its  early  and  pro- 
fuse bearing,  its  fine  flavor,  good  size,  aad  general 
hardiaesa.     He  considers  it  an  early  winter,  rather  than 
a  fall  frait. 

Passb  Coxjfjji--M.  P.  Wilder  (21)  thus  speaks  of 
this  well  known  pear — ''  As  a  hardy,  vigorous  excel- 
lent pear,  the  Passe  Colmar  has  few  superiors.     It  is 
prolilio  to  a  fault,  and  requires  judicious  management. 
To  insure  fine  fruit  it  is  necessary  to  commence  the 
trimmiuji  |irooes8  as  early  as  the  best  specimens  can 
be  distingtushed.     Mr.  Wilder  recommends  this  as  one 
of  the  biai  Jhe  winter  pears.    Cheever  Newhall  (415) 
saysF— ''The  Passe  Colmar  seldom  attains  perfection, 
luiless  the  frait  spurs  are  severely  pruned  out  in  the 
spring,  or  the  fruit  thinned  When  quit^  small."    J.J. 
Thomas  (480)  says—"  the  same  objection  occurs  here 
to  the  Passe  Colmar,  as  at  Dorchester,  the  fruit  very 
rarely  attaiaing  perfection  under  ordinary  manage- 
meat."    Noivember  to  February. 

PaiLTT— A  DOW  Rhode  Island  pear.  Downing  (210) 
saya  '*  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the 
many  sorts  aanoally  offered  to  public  notice,  most  of 
which  profve  indifferent  in  quality,  this  will  be  an  ex- 
oeptioii— a  fruit  of  real  merit."  Size  above  medium. 
Septeoiber. 

Sbckel — ^This little  world-renowned  "mouth- water,'' 
patieotJy  receires  the  encomiums  of  all.  W.,  of  Bal- 
timore (197}  says:  "  I  was  told  in  England,  by  gar- 
deners and  fruiterers,  that  the  Seokel  was  the  best  fla- 
vored pear  known,  but  that  it  would  not  keep  in  their 
eliaute."  John  C.  Lee  (279)  considers  it,  all  in  ail, 
the  best  Adl  pear.  Downing  (279)  recommends  it  as 
the  best  fall  pear  for  gardens  south  and  east  of  New- 
bnrgfa.  J.  J.  Thomas  (480)  observes  that  the  Seckel 
maintains  its  high  character  with  him.  August  to  Oc- 
tober. 

Skiwubss— Of  this  J.  J.  Thomas  (480)  says— <<The 
Skinless  is  one  of  the  freest  growers  of  all  pears,  is 
abundantly  productive,  and  always  bears  fair  and  uni- 
formly good  fruit,  though  not  rich  and  high  flavored. 
It  ripens  before  the  Bloodgood,  and,  all  points  oon- 
sidend,  is  ooe  of  the  most  desirable  early  pears^  espe- 
eiaUy  on  clayey  soib."    First  of  August. 

UaaAjnsTS---Cbeever  Newhall  (415)  remarks — 
"  The  Urbaniste  is  more  sure  of  producing  a  crop  of 
well^ripentd  fruit,  than  any  other  variety  I  cultivate 
except  the  Bartlett  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield.''  J.  J. 
Thomas  (480)  says— <'  The  Urbaniste  is^an  excellent 
pear,  bat  is  too  acid  for  many  palates,  and  is  a  very 
moderate  bearer.''    September  to  November. 

ViCAa  OF  WiifKFiELD— M.  P.  Wilder  (278)  consi- 
ders ibis,  tsking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  best 
fall  pear.  "  His  high  opinion  of  this  variety  was  based 
on  a  thorough  trial  of  its  good  qualities;  which  were 
these:  regular  and  great  productiveness,  never  blowing 
off  the  tree,  large,  fair,  unblemished  fruit,  and  its  re- 
nainiag  a  long  time  in  use."  **  True,''  he  added, 
**  the  frait  is  only  second  rate;  hot  while  it  is  of  fair 
quality  lor  the  table,  it  is  excellent  for  a  long  time  for 
cooking.''  Saml.  Walker  (278)  coincided  in  this  opin- 
ion, aiKl  says  (458)  that  this  pear  requires  careful  ri- 
peaing.    November  to  January. 

WiiiTxa  Nsus — M.  P.  Wilder  (19)  remarks  of  this 
pear — '*  As  a  sweet,  melting  winter  pear,  it  has  no 
equal.  Conaoisseurs  generally  prefer  the  brisk,  vi- 
nous juice  of  the  d'Aremberg;  but  some  of  our  good 


judges  esteem  the  Nelis  above  all  others  of  the  season. 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  not  strong,  but  more  so  on 
the  quince,  to  which  it  seems  well  adapted ;  it  is  hardy 
and  thrifty  in  rich  soils,  otherwise  the  shoots  are  more 
stunted  and  feeble  than  is  usual  with  most  sorts.  Keeps 
and  ripens  well,  and  bears  good  crops."  It  appears 
(279)  to  be  the  favorite  winter  pear  of  Robt.  Man- 
ning, J.  M .  Ives,  and  John  C.  Lee.  Downing  in  the 
same  article  (pomologioal  gossip)  remarks  that  the 
''Beurr6  d'Aremberg  and  Winter  Nelis  are  about 
equally  popular  as  winter  fruits — the  former  being  the 
best  bearer,  and  the  latter  the  most  luscious  flavor." 
J.  J.  Thomas  (480)  says  that  with  him  the  Winter 
Nelis  maintains  its  high  reputation. 

It  may  be  noticed  by  soihe,  that  I  have  omitted^ 
in  the  above  abstract,  three  or  four  varieties  of  pears 
which  were  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Horti- 
culturist. These  were  either  new  native  varieties,  de- 
scribed foi^  the  first  time,  or  foreign  sorts  not  yet  in- 
troduced. As  this  abstract  is  chiefly  valuable  to  those 
who  already  have  some  acquaintance,  by  books,  or  oth- 
erwise, with  the  varieties  named,  I  thought  that  noth- 
ing less  than  a  complete  description  of  new  and  un- 
known varieties  would  be  satisfactory  to  them.  This^ 
the  limits  of  an  abstract  would  not  allow. 

ToledOf  Feb.  9, 1848.  F.  J.  Scott. 

Transplanting  Frait  Trees* 

The  experience  of  intelligent  cultivators  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  strongly  sustains  thtf  opinion,  that 
a  great  loss  usually  results  from  a  neglect  of  pruning 
the  tops  of  young  trees,  at  the  time  of  transplanting. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  are  annually  trans- 
ferred from  nurseries  to  private  orchards  aad  gardens, 
probably  not  one  in  twenty  receives  sufficient  trimming 
or  heading  back. 

Unskilful  or  improper  trimmings-applied  to  tha  side 
branches  of  the  trunk,  and  leaving  a  heavy  head  at  top, 
is  very  common.  ^  The  head  thus  becomes  too  heavy  for 
the  slender  stem  to  support,  tbe  latter  forming,  as  a 
western  cultivator  remarks,  *^  a  graceful  curve,  in  tha 
shape  of  a  French  dancing  master  in  the  aot  of  pick- 
ing up  a  lady's  fan."  It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  this  kind  of  pruning,  but  thinning 
and  shortening  back  the  top,  which  it  is  intended  here 
to  recommend. 

To  remove  a  young  fruit  tree  from  the  nursery,  with- 
out a  loss  of  a  part  of  the  roots,  is  totally  impractica- 
ble. A  network  of  fibres  often  extends  on  every  side, 
to  a  distance  quite  equal  to  the  heighth  of  tbe  tree. 
Roots  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  except  for  unusually 
large  trees,  are  scarcely  ever  taken  up  by  the  most 
careful  nurserymen.  Hence  a  considerable  excision  be- 
comes unavoidable.  As  the  roots  which  remain  to  the 
tree,  must  supply  moisture  for  all  the  leaves,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  number  of  leaves  must  be  either  les- 
sened, or  else  each  leaf  will  only  receive  a  partial  sup- 
ply, in  which  latter  case,  its  growth  cannot  be  healthy 
and  vigorous.*  The  top  should  therefore  be  trimmea 
by  the  knife,  at  least  as  much  as  the  roots  have  been 
trimmed  by  the  spade.  Trees  four  or  five  feet  high, 
usually  lose  at  least  half  their  roots  by  removal,  and 
those  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  probably  at  least  four- 
fiflhs. 

The  amount  of  thinning  at  the  top,  must,  however, 
vary  somewhat  with  the  species  of  fruit  tree.  Some, 
as  tbe  peach,  have  a  strong  reproductive  power.  A 
young  peach  tree,  may  be  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  spring,  and  anew  shoot  will  arise  and  attain 
a  height  in  autumn  nearly  equal  to  that  reached  where 
there  is  no  heading  down.     The  practice  is  common 

among  nurserymen,  of  removing  peach  trees  while  in 

■  ■  -  ■■  I     ■  ■  I  I  ■        ■■    ■  « 

•  'Chat  it,  imiil  by  growth,  a  new  set  of  roots  k  prodooed. 
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%ad;  these  are  headed  down  nearly  to  the  surface,  yet 
«iich  buds  often  make  a  growth  the  same  season  nearly 
or  quite  eqaal  to  those  buds  not  transplanted.  Hence, 
a  transplanted  peach  tree  will  bear  a  very  heavy  prun- 
ing at  the  top,  with  no  ultimate  loss,  but  an  actual  gain, 
in  the  growth  and  size  of  the  tree.  A  cherry  tree  has 
less  reproductive  power^-a  yoQng  seedling  cherry, 
Iwaded  down  when  transplanted,  wUl  not  make  near  so 
fin6  a  growth  as  if  left  uncut  at  top.  Henoe  cherry 
trees  should  be'more  sparingly  pruned  when  set  out. 
The  reproductive  power  of  the  apple^ies  between  the 
two;  and  should  consequently  receive  a  considerable, 
km  not  excessive  pruning. 

The  amount  of  thinning  must  also  depend  partly 
ttpon  the  climate.  Where  moisture  is  prevalent,  less 
pruning  is  required  than  under  the  influence  of  dry,  hot 
inimmers.  Hence  the  climate  of  England  admits  a 
greater  quantity  of  top  and  leaf,  than  Uiat  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 


peach,  and  in  which  case  they  most  be  seeored  fromths 
effects  of  the  wind  bv  a 
stake,  or  by  a  mound  of 
earth.  If  a  stake  is  used, 
care  is  needed  to  prevent 
chafing  Uie  tree,  by  the  use 
of  a  large  soft  band.  We 
have  found  a  mound  of  earth 
one  foot  high,  with  a  piece 
of  turf  at  top  encircling 
the  tree,  a  sufl£oient  stiffen* 
er  against  all  winter  winds. 
Such  a  mound  also  ezdodea 
the  frost  from  the  roots,  and 
renders  autumn  transplant* 
ing  of  peach  trees  compar- 
atively safe.  It  is  levelled 
to  the  surface  in  the  spring 


loiaies.  .  V*  u      J4^    J  .      u       .u     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  »•  pnmed. 

Many  ezpenments  nught  be  addaced  to  show  the    i^  t^e  annexed  fiirara  fRa 
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advantages  of  freely  pruning  transplanted  trees.  As 
m  sample  of  the  whole,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  two 
interesting  experiments  given  in  the  Horticulturist. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  apple  trees,  in  fair  condition, 
were  transplanted  carefully  in  good  ground.  One  half 
had  their  tops  shortened  back,  so  as  to  leave  only  one 
bud  of  the  previous  season's  wood.  The  other  ninety 
were  set  out  without  any  shortening.  Of  the  pruned 
treeS;  only  two  died— of  those  not  pruned  tight  died. 
The  pruned  trees  nearly  all  made  vigorovs  shoots — 
some  eighteen  inches.  The  unpruned  grew  but  little, 
none  making  shoots  over  six  inches.  The  second  year, 
the  pruned  trees  outstripped  the  others  in  size  and 
growth,  and  presented  a  much  more  luxuriant  aspect. 
The  second  experiment  was  performed  with  78  peach 
trees,  three  years  from  the  bud,  and  consequently  of 
large  size.  One  half  had  their  heads  reduced  one  half; 
the  other  were  planted  entire.  The  season  was  dry. 
One  only  of  the  pruned  trees  died,  the  rest  made  fine 
bushy  heads.  Tvfelve  of  the  unpruned  trees  died,  and 
.none  made  a  fine  growth,  many  of  the  branches  dying 
—nature  thus  performing  imperfectly  what  the  knife 
«hould  have  done. 

The  annexed  figures  will  exhibit  more  distinctly  the 
proper  mode  of  heading 
back  apple  and  peach 
trees.  Fig.  1  is  a  young 
apple  tree  with  branch- 
es remaining,  as  com- 
monly taken  from  the 
nursery ;  fig.  2,  the  same 
trimmed  to  a  few  bran- 
ches, and  those  headed 
back  within  a  few  in- 
ches of  the  stem.  It  is 
better  to  leave  for  these 
side  branches,  vigorous 
shoots  of  the  past  year, 
and  out  off*  closely  all 
others.  .  Should  the  top, 
as  represented,  be  too 
high,  the  tree  must  be 
headed  down  lower,  as 
to  the  dotted  line  a  in 
fig.  1,  leaving  the  tree 
in  the  form  of  the  por- 
tion above  b  in  fig.  2, 


Piff.l.  Figr.2. 

the  dotted  line  b  representing  in  this  case  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Peach  trees  may  be  treated  in  a  nearly 
similar  way. 

Trees  of  moderate  size,  set  out  in  epring,  and  thus 
freely  pruned,  scarcely  ever  need  staking.     If  set  out 

in  autumn,  the  pruning  should  be  deferred  till  spring,    alike,  and  all  the  grafts  will  have  an  equal  cbanoe  to 
which  is  indupensable  with  half-tender  treesj  as  the   grow 


annexed  figure  (fig.  3,)  c  indicates  the  oommoii 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  dotted  lines  at  b  the  moond 
of  earthj  and  a  the  piece  of  turf  at  top  for  more  effeo- 
tually  securing  the  tree  to  its  place.  One  of  then 
mounds  is  throvm  up  with  a  spade  in  thirty  seooods. 

There  are  some  other  important  requisites  in  no- 
cessful  transplanting  more  or  less  knovrn  tocnltivaton: 
among  the  principal  are, — pruning  off*  tXL  the  bnzised 
ends  of  roots,  to  prevent  decay  spreading;  ponriog  in 
a  few  quarts  of  water  to  settle  the  fine  earth  among 
the  roots,  before  the  whole  is  quite  filled ;  and  setting 
the  tree  at  the  same  depth  as  before  removal,  nising 
the  mellow  earth  in  a  convex  form  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  surface,  to  allow  for  settling. 

Grafting  and  Pmniiif  Old  Orchards. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  has  had  much  experi- 
ence, and  has  shown  unusual  skill,  in  the  sacce«fiii 
management  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  his  remarks  are  oom- 
mended  to  the  attention  of  orchardists. — Ed.] 

There  are  thousands  of  large  apple  trees  grafted 
every  year,  and  much  loss  is  often  experienced  from  t 
lack  of  knowledge  as  regards  their  management.  I 
have  thought  that  the  experience  of  one  whohnsipsnt 
much  time  in  grafting  and  pruning  such  trees,  might 
be  a  benefit  to  those  about  having  the  work  done. 
Trees  are  often  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  ignorant 
persons.  Some  have  thought  that  a  few  limbs  grafted 
on  the  top  of  a  large  tree  vras  sufficient — the  other 
branches  were  put  off"  close  to  the  trunk.  Sooh  per- 
sons do  not  consider  that  the  larger  the  top,  the  more 
fruit  the  tree  will  produce.  When  there  are  bat  fev 
limbs  left,  nature  makes  an  eflB>rt  to  supply  that  whidi 
is  lost ;  they  make  a  vigorous  growth  of  wood,  and  it 
is  many  years  before  much  firuit  is  borne.  The  wonnds 
that  are  made  soon  begin  to  decay,  cavities  are  formed, 
and  water  accumulates  in  the  trunk,  which  is  taken  ap 
and  carried  into  circulation  by  the  sap,  often  oansing 
death  to  the  tree  in  a  few  years.  A  few  such  trees  as  I 
have  described  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  any  farmer  rn- 
ral  scene,  let  all  other  improvements  be  what  theymaj. 

But  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  as  plain  a  maooer 
as  possible,  (I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  perfeet,).  nj 
way  of  management.  In  grafting  large  trees  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  round  well  balanced  top;  and  in  order 
to  effect  this,  the  lower  limbs  should  be  grafted  near 
their  extremities.  The  next  grafts  above,  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  tree ;  for  young  grafts  make  an  upright 
growth,  and  if  one  set  is  placed  directly  sbow  and 
near  the  lower,  they  soon  grow  together;  bat  if  placed 
gradually  nearer  the  centre  as  you  proceed  in  forming 
the  top,  the  fruit  will  all  be  exposed  to  the  son  and  air 
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In  crimming  newly  grafted  trees,  a  fine  saw  shoald 
be  osed;  and  in  order  to  ereate  a  free  growth  of  wood 
the  trees  should  be  attended  to  early  in  the  month  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.     The  limbs  should  not 
ail  be  eat    off   the  season    after    grafting;    for    if 
trimmed  too  much  at  first;  too  much  sap  is  foroed  into 
the  grafts,  which  are  apt  to  be  blown  off  by  the  high 
winds  that  oocar  daring  the  summer.     When  this  hap- 
pens, the  trees  are  nearly  ruined,  and  no  skill  can  re- 
store them.     The  practice  of  pruning  apple  trees  in 
the  moath  of  June,  may  be  well  enough  where  the  pre- 
sent crop  is  an  object ;  but  it  is  proper  for  every  one 
who  undertakes  such  work,  to  understand  the  difference 
between  pruning  to  create  a  growth  of  wood  in  newly 
set  graitSy  and  pruning  to  l^neflt  the  fruit  which  is 
growing  on  the  tree.    I.  Hildrsth.     Seneca^  N.  F., 
F^.,  1S4S.  

Apricots. 

A  correspondent  in  Virginia  inquires  how  apricots 
sooeeed  when  budded  on  young  peach  trees;  and  which 
are  the  best  varieties. 

We  have  found  the  apricot  to  succeed  well  when  bud- 
ded on  the  peach  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When 
the  tree  is  transplanted,  it  should  be  set  a  little  lower. 
to  ezelode  the  eggs  of  the  peach  worm.  It  is  hardly 
Aecessary  tosay  that  the  peach  stocks  should  be  healthy 
and  entirely  free  constitutionally  or  otherwise,  from  the 
yellows.  The  plum  is  usually  preferred  as  a  stock  for 
apricoU,  bat  we  have  not  found  that  striking  superiority 
which  some  snthors  have  described. 

The  best  standard  varieties  are,  the  Breda,  remark- 
able for  vigor  and  productiveness;  the  Peach  and  Moor- 
park,  for  large  size  and  fine  quality ;  the  Black,  for  its 
extreme  hardiness  (equal  to  that  of  an  apple-tree,) 
though  second  in  quality;  and  the  Large  Early,  rather 
new  in  this  country,  for  its  early  maturity. 


Pears  for  Termont. 


A  "Teimont  subscriber"  wishes  to  inquire  ''  what  ex- 
penence  says  of  grafting  the  pear  upon  thorns  close  to 
the  groond;  its  effect  upon  both  tree  and  fruit.  Also 
Che  best  twelve  varieties  for  enduring  the  hard  winters 
and  late  frosts  of  Vermont,  yielding-  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, largest  size,  and  best  quality." 

The  thorn  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used 
as  a  stock  for  the  pear  in  this  country ;  consequently  it 
cansoc  be  recommended  with  confidence.  In  England 
it  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has 
snooeeded  well,  especially  on  hard  clayey  soils  where 
the  pear  does  not  otherwise  thrive  well.  It  should  be 
grafted  below  the  surfiioe.  It  is  believed  to  render  the 
fruits  harder  and  smaller  than  on  pear  stocks.  The 
trees  are  rendered  less  vigorous,  and  come  sooner  into 
bearing.  But  after  extensive  trial,  the  quince  is  great- 
ly welerred  for  dwarfs. 

The  propriety  of  planting  trees  with  quince  stocks 
tor  extensive  marketing,  in  a  country  where  land  is 
cheap  and  trees  dear,  may  be  questioned  except  for  a 
very  few  varieties.  The  only  instance  we  know  of  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  suc^  trees,  is  the  large  orchards 
of  T.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England,  which  consist 
chieflj  of  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  a  large  fine 
pear,  which  so<»ceeds  uncommonly  well  on  the  quince. 
Where  trees  can  be  prooared  cheaply  by  the  quantity, 
aad  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  speedily  a  orop, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  may  succeed,  provided  the  land  is 
kept  highly  fertile  and  in  good  cultivation,  and  suitable 
varieties  are  selected. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  furnish  select  lists  of  fruits, 
adapted  to  particular  regions  of  country,  where  all  the 
best  varieties  have  not  been  fully  tried.  The  difficulty 
is  mneh  UMreased  by  the  different  degrees  of  excellence 


which  different  cultivators  attach  to  various  qualities - 
The  following  twelve  varieties  however,  may  be  em' 
ployed  perhaps  with  a  promise  of  good  success,  for  the 
qualities  indicated  by  our  correspondent. 

For  Pear  Stocks — Golden  Bilboa,  Bartlett,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Onondaga,  Flemish  Beauty,  Dix, 
Beurr6  Bosc,  White  Doyenne,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Cohunbia.  These 
are  all  fine  table  pears,  mostly  quite  large ; — if  for  cook- 
ing, the  three  following  winter  varieties  may  be  chosen : 
Catillac,  Pound  or  Winter  Bell,  Black  Worcester. 

A  part  of  the  preceding  ha^e  been  found  to  succeed 
well  on  the  quince,  and  some  others  may,  on  more  ex- 
tensive trial.  The  following  however  are  recommend- 
ed from  experience /or  the  quince,  among  large  pears: 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duohesse  d'Angoul§me,«Long 
Green  of  Autumn,  Beurr^  d'Aumalis,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Golden  BUboa,  Beurr6  Diel,  Beurrd  d'Apcmberg, 
Glout  Moroeau. 

Apples  at  the  Soath. 

"  Will  apples  that  ripen  late,  and  keep  during  the 
wipter  in  your  latitude,  answer  as  good  winter  apples 
in  this  State?''    J.  R.  G.    Halifax,  N.  C. 

The  winter  apples  of  the  Northern  States,  as  they 
are  removed  South,  mature  earlier,  and  consequently 
are  diminished  in  keeping  qualities.  As  far  south  as 
Georgia,  some  ripen  early  in  autumn.  Those  varieties 
which  are  little  changed  by  climate,  as  for  example  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  in  other  respects  do  well ;  but 
others,  as  the  Baldwin,  which  are  liable  to  variation, 
could  not  be  depended  on  for  quality.  Indeed,  it  is 
exceedingly  problematical  whether  the  Baldwin  would 
prove  of  much  value  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  In  the 
extreme -southern  states,  new  varieties  originated  there 
are  found  to  succeed  best.  So  far  south  as  North  Car- 
olina, it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  our  sorts  would 
prove  winter  apples  except  our  longest  keepers.  The 
Netototon  Pippin,  Englieh  Rueeet,  Tewketmrrf  Blush, 
WilUno  Tvfig,  of  Ohio,  Rawl^t  Jannet,  and  Pryor'w 
Red,  would  probably  succeed  well.  The  latter,  which 
proves  a  good  winter  apple  in  Western  New- York, 
would  probably  become  a  late  autumn  variety  in  North 

Carolina. 

< -  -    « 

Malcbing  Fruit  Trees* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  planted  150 
trees  in  an  orchard  in  very  good  but  rather  dry  soil. 
All  were  planted  with  equal  care,  but  a  third  of  them 
were  mulched,  or  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  plant- 
ed covered  with  6  inches  of  litter.  Those  thus  treated 
all  lived;  but  15  of  those  not  mulched  died  in  the  hot 
dry  weather  of  midsummer.  It  is  not  stated  that  the 
soil  was  kept  clean  and  mellow  around  them;  which 
will  often  save  the  life  of  trees,  when  they  would  die 
of  neglect. 


^m^'^t^^m 


Raxtlxs'  Jannxt  apfub,  oe  NsvKnPAiL. — "Bii  Nich- 
ols, an  intelligent  cultivator  of  fruit  in  central  Ohio, 
in  speaking  of  this  celebrated  long-keeper,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Summer  Queen,  says: — ''  I  have  eaten  the 
Queen  and  the  Neverfail  each  of  perfect  fiavor,  on  the 
same  day,  the  first  from  the  tree,  and  the  last  from  the 
cave  of  a  neighboring  tenant  farmer,  put  up  in  the 
most  careless  nmnner ;  and  I  must  testify  that  the  Nev- 
erfail, in  fiavor,  seemed  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Queen,  although  one  year  older." 


Ckanbxeribs  on  npiAKD.—- Mr.  Gardner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, according  to  a  statement  in  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  raised  a  full  crop  of  cranberries  last  year  on 
upland,  while  those  on  their  native  swamps  were  killed 
by  frost. 
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DOMESTIC    PIGEOHS. 


Tut  funilj  of  birds  called  Colunliidti,  oi  pigeoiu, 
u  umnKwl  b;  nktur&Ustt,  oomprebendi  five  distmol 
groapi,  Moh  contBining  leTersI  tpeoie*.  Then  birds 
4re,  from  their  obartuiters  Etod  habits,  objeott  of  maah 
interest.  "  Id  oo  tribe  of  the  feathered  raaa,"  ■»■  the 
ftnthor  of  the  "  Natur*!  History  of  Pigeons,"  "  do  we 
meet  with  a  plomags  better  adapted  to  gratify  and  de- 
light the  eye,  than  that  of  the  pigeoas."  The  variety 
and  brilliaDoy  of  the  tints,  are  hardly  surpassed  even 
by  the  hammiDg- birds. 

The  domestio  varieties  of  the  pigeon,  have,  it  is  be- 
lieved, derived  tbeir  origin  from  one  species — the  wild 
Bock  Pigeon,  or  as  ii  is  sometiinei  Milied,  the  Stock- 
Bove.  They  have  become  so  numerous  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  dsBoribe  them  all,  (hough  there  are  no 
leas  than  twenty-eight  varieties  which  have  been  held 
ID  more  or  leu  eelimation  by  fancitri,  or  breeders. 
"  But,"  says  the  aalhor  above  rererred  to,  "  however 
diversiGed  their  forms,  color,  or  peculiarity  of  hebil 
may  be,WB  consider  them  all  as  having  originated  from 
a  few  accidental  varieties  of  the  common  pigeon,  [or 
rock  pigeon,]  and  not  from  any  cross  of  that  bird  with 
other  Bpecies,  no  sign  or  marks  whatever  of  suob  being 
kpptu-ent  in  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  koown  to  us. 
Id  faot  the  greater  part  of  them  owe  their  existence  to 
the  inierrerence  and  the  art  of  man ;  for,  by  separating 
from  the  parent  stock  snch  accldeutal  varietiesas  have 
oocasioDolly  occurred,  by  subjecting  tbese  to  captivity 
and  domestication,  and  by  assorting  and  pairing  them 
together,  a*  fancy  or  caprice  suggested,  be  has  at  in- 
tervals originated  all  the  various  and  peculiar  varie- 
tie*  whiob,  it  is  well  known  when  once  produced,  may 
be  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  being  kept 
separate  and  unmixed  with  ethers."  Among  other  evi- 
deiKMs  of  the  correotness  of  this  position,  it  is  worthy 
of  particular  note,  that  all  domestio  varieties  of  the 
pigaan,  breed  readily  with  each  other,  end  generate  a 
nrtile  offspring;  which  it  is  not  probable  would  be  the 
case  if  they  had  originated  from  dSstinot  species. 

The  parent  species  of  the  domestic  pigeon  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  esitteni  oontinent,  and  is  exleneively 


distribated  thnragb  the  maritime  districts  of  Edtoik, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  It  naturally  inhabits  the  high  difb 
and  caves  of  rocks  near  the  sea.  It  is  ahnndsnlstoiig 
the  rocky  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Hebridean  and  Orkney  Islands.  Man,  it  is  said,  "  bu 
only  taken  advantage  of  certain  habits  natural  to  tl» 
species,  and  by  the  substitution  of  an  artificisl  fbi  * 
real  cavern,  to  which  the  pigeon.honee  may  be  con- 
pared,  has  without  violating  or  at  least  greatly  inrriiig- 
ing  upon  its  natural  condition,  brought  it  into  s  kind  of 
voluntary  sabjeclion,  and  rendered  it  subeervieol  to  hit 
benefit  and  use." 

The  pigeon  has  been  kept  in  a  atate  of  partial  ilo- 
nestication  for  a  great  length  of  time.  They  ar«  iMi* 
tioned  by  the  earliest  writers,  and  were  held  in  pHt 
estimation  by  nations  of  aotiquity;  by  some  of  whldi, 
especially  the  Assyrians,  they  were  eonsecraled  to 
sacrifice.  In  their  wild  as  well  as  domestic  >tsle, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  rapid  itkcreaee.  As  M 
writer  oslculates  that  from  a  single  pair  14,760  mr 
be  produced  in  the  space  of  four  year».  The  (ttatit 
lays  two  eggs  at  a  time,  which,  if  they  hatch,  it  iissid 
invariably  produce  a  male  and  female.  The  period  « 
inonbation  is  fifteen  days;  and  in  adomestic  stale, cael 
pair  batches  onoe  in  five  or  six  weeks ;  in  a  wild  ttsls 
they  rarely  hatch  more  than  twice  in  a  seasml.  The 
male  and  female  relieve  each  other  in  silting. 

The  most  esteemed  domestic  varieties  of  pigeoHi 
are  known  under  the  names  of  carriers,  powten  " 
oroppers,  tomhlers,  horsemen,  jaccbines,  nnns,  o«I)| 
rants,  turbits,  Jrumpetere  and  dragoons.  Tbers  srs 
particular  individuals,  called  faneim,  who  nish  l» 
breeding  of  pigeons  a  pro/niion,  and  those  which  they 
partionlarly  eullivate  and  esteem,  are  called  /«^  'V 
rieties.  Notwithstanding  the  striking  peonliaritvM  of 
tbme  varieties,  it  is  said  that  the  fanciers  can,  by  • 
skilful  pairing  of  male  and  female,  "  breed  them  lo  a 
feather."  , 

The  Carrier  (d  is  remkrkable  for  '".I"'^.*? 
flight,  and  for  an  innate  sagacity  oi  instinct  wiicIl 
prompt!  it  to  return  lo  its  home,  whoa  it  hM  beenOW- 
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awmj  ftnd  set  at  liberty.     For  this  reason  it  has 
Iob;  been  used  as  a  medium  of  commnnication  between 
distant  places ;  and  for  speedilj-  conveying  intelligence 
of  important  events  or  transaotions.     Letters  of  light 
paper  are  attached  to  their  wings ;  the  bird  is  then  let 
looee;  wlieo  it  takes  a  spiral  flight  till  it  reaches  a 
great  eleration,  and  then  immediately  darts  off  with 
great  speed  in  a  direct  line  to  the  spot  from  which  it 
was  taken.     They  are  trained  by  taking  them  when 
yoong  to  a  little  distance  from  their  cotes,  or  habita- 
tions, smd  letting  them  fly  back;  afterwards  they  are 
carried  farther  and  farther  at  each  trial,  and  so  on  un- 
til thej-  will  return  home  from  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
The  carrier  is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
pigeon  family.     Its  shape  is  handsome  and  its  attitude 
and  motions  graceful.     Its  color  Is  various,  but  those 
of  a  dark  bronxe  or  brown  are  preferred.     On  its  bill 
and  bead  it  has  a  fbngoa-like  excrescence,  of  a  dingy 
white  eolor,  which  gives  the  bird  a  striking  singularity 
of  appearsuMW. 

The  Dragoon  h  simflar  in  habit  to  the  carrier,  and 
is  said  to  be  as  swift  on  the  wing.  It  is  recorded  that 
on  a  trial  in  England,  one  of  this  variety  flew  76 
mOes  in  ti  hours. 

The  PowUr  or  Cropper  (a)  is  principally  esteemed 
OB  aocoont  of  its  habit  of  swelling  out  the  crop.  Most 
•f  the  pigeons  have  this  faculty  to  a  limited  extent. 
By  a  voluntary  effort,  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  cssopha- 
gos  and  erop,  wfateh,  in  the  powter,  become  inflated  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  head  is  almost  hid  behind  the 
enlargemeBt,  and  the  bird  is  obliged  to  walk  in  an  up- 
right pontioB  to  sustain  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  Tumbitr  (d)  has  an  odd  habit  of  throwing  its 
body  over  in  sodden  evolutions,  during  its  flight.   This 


variety  keeps  much  on  the  wing,  and  as  they  go  in  com- 
pact flocks  and  rise  to  a  great  height , almost  beyond  sight, 
constantly  wheeling  and  tumbling  as  they  ascend,  they 
afford  much  amusement  to  persons  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  them.  They  have  been  known  to 
remain  on  the  wing  from  five  to  nine  hours  together, 
constantly  busied  in  their  ''  fantastic  tricks." 

The  Jacobine  (6)  derives  its  name  from  a  wreath 
of  feathers  which,  rising  round  the  neck,  turn  up  over 
the  head  like  the  hood  or  cowl  of  a  Jacobine  priest. 
Of  this  variety,  those  are  preferred  which  have  the 
plumage  of  the  body  of  a  yellow  color,  a  clear  white 
head  and  white  tail. 

The  Ruff  (h)  resembles  the  jacobine;  but  is  not 
reckoned  so  valuable.  Its  chain  or  cravat  is  not  so 
large  and  perfect  as  the  former. 

The  Capuchin  is  a  variety  which,  like  the  jacobine, 
receives  its  name  from  an  order  of  monastics. 

The  Aim  (/)  is  so  called  from  its  having  feathers 
springing  out  from  the  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  al» 
most  veil  the  eyes. 

The  Roman  runt  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
and  has  been  bred  principally  for  the  table. 

Of  Fan-tails  or  Shakers  (i)  there  are  two  kinds— 
the  broad-tailed  and  narrow- tailed.  The  former  is  most 
prized.  In  the  best  specimens  the  tail  is  set  very  broad, 
and  so  high  that  the  head  almost  touches  it,  when  the 
bird  stands  upright.  The  body  is  of  small  size,  and  the 
variety  possesses  no  particular  attraction  except  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  tail,  which,  by  contrast,  gives 
variety  and  interest  to  a  group.    The  oolor  ts  white. 

The  figures  in  our  cut  were  drawn  from  specimens 
bred  at  Mount  Hope,  the  residence  of  £.  P.  PrekticXi 
Esq. 
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Seeding  Gtbwi^  IiaBds. 

EDiTons  CuLTiTATon — Having  traveled  over  a  oon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  southern  section  of  Michigan 
the  pest  season,  I  was  led  to  notice  in  particular,  the 
geeeral  barren  appearance  of  the  land,  excepting  such 
as  was  covered  with  cultivated  crops.  .In  many  places 
the  field  aext  adjoining  a  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat, 
wonld  be  covered  with  thistles  and  briars.  In  fine,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  many  of  the  farmers  had  determined 
to  ran  a  raeo,  to  see  who  should  first  succeed  in  run- 
ling  down  their  land. 

Wheat  each  alternate  year  being  taken  from  the  soil 
withoat  an  oanee  of  grass  seed  ever  being  sown,  or  if 
town,  only  in  the  most  sparing  manner,  from  2  to  4 
miarts  being  thought  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  eonsequence  of  this  mode  of  management  is  such, 
that  land  which  has  not  been  more  than  twelve  years 
eleered  from  its  primitive  forest,  has,  if  not  run  out,  be- 
eome  at  least  thoroughly  run  down. 

Now  I  vrould  say,  that  from  observations  made  dur- 
ing a  aeries  of  years,  both  in  the  New  England  States, 
ai^  in  other  sectiops  of  our  common  country,  in  which 
it  has  been  my  fortune  at  different  times  to  be  placed, 
I  have  found  that  the  most  successful  farmers  were 
those  who  were  the  most  bountiful  of  their  seed,  espe- 
cially of  their  grass  seed. 

Many  fanners  even  at  the  east,  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  Agrioultnral  Societies,  and  the  practice  of 
skilfol  and  jndieioos  neighbors  near  them,  from  whom 
they  might  improve,  lose  at  least  25  per  cent,  from 
their  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  by  sovring  their  grass 
aeed  too  aparingiy. 


An  old  proverb,  from  good  authority,  which  will  ap- 
ply weU  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  many  others,  de- 
clares that  ''if  ye  sow  sparingly,  ye  shall  reap  also 
sparingly ;"  in  no  case  will  this  hold  more  true  than 
with  regard  to  the  cereal  grasses  and  grains.  If  every 
farmer  who  does  not  sow  at  least  from  10  to  12  quarts 
of  grass  seed  per  acre,  would  (bis  spring  sow  upon 
one  acre  double  the  amount  he  usually  sows,  and  note 
the  result  in  comparison  vrith  the  rest,  sown  in  his 
usual  manner,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  not  one  in 
ten  of  these  farmers  but  would  increase  the  amount  of 
their  seed  for  the  future. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  the  precise  amount 
that  should  in  all  cases  be  sown;  much  depends  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  quantity  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure applied,  if  any,  adaptedness  of  the  soil  to  grass, 
&o.  As  a  general  rule  for  mixed  grass,  not  less  than 
one  peck  of  timothy  or  herds-grass,  and  from  4  to  5 
lbs.  of  clover,  should  be  sown  to  the  acre ;  in  some 
eases  more  may  be  profitable,  oftener  more  than  less. 
In  low  moist  lands  one  half  bushel  of  Red-top,  and  4 
quarts  of  Timothy,  will  be  found  an  excellent  mixture. 
Enough  in  all  oases  should  be  sown  to  completely  cover 
the  surface  of  the  ground  the  first  fall,  and  thus  in  a- 
great  measure  keep  in'  check  the  noxious  weeds,  and 
supply  in  their  place  good  wholesome  food,  which  your 
stock  will  relish  much  better  than  the  hard  worthless 
stalks  of  the  weeds  and  briars. 

It  is  natural  for  land  that  is  in  a  good  condition,  or 
even  in  a  medium  state  of  productiveness,  to  produce 
something;  and  if  you  do  not  cover  the  ground  with 
seeds  of  your  own  choosing,  nature  will,  and  generally 
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"with  worthless  plaots.     We  should  recollect  that  since  I 
the  fall  of  man,  the  natural   products  of  the  mother 
earth  are  thorns  and  briars,  while  she  is  ever  ready 
to  repay  with  interest  whatever  we  may  bestow  upon 
her  bosom. 

The  deficiency  of  grass  seed  sown  in  this  region 
(southern  Michigan)  is  lamentable.  One  man,  and  he 
considered  as  good  as  the  average  of  farmers  here, 
lately  told  me  he  had  never  sown  a  pound  of  olover 
upon  his  farm  since  he  first  commenced  to  improve  it, 
14  years  ago.  The  consequence  of  this  management 
has  been  the  loss  of  tons  of  valuable  feed,  the  loss  of 
the  manure  which  that  feed  would  have  made,  and  the 
loss  of  the  vegetable  portion  of  the  soil,  which  would 
in  a  measure  have  been  kept  up  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  roots  of  the  grass,  when  the  land  ^as  prepared 
for  wheat. 

Lands  that  have  been  managed  in  this  way  for  12  or 
14  years,  will  not  now  produce  over  one  half  of  what 
they  first  did ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  most  of  the 
farmers  in  this  section  must  soon  see  the- bad  effects  of 
a  too  excessive  cropping,  withont  a  rotation  at  least  of 
grass  well  and  thickly  sown. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  quote  the  old  proverb — "  As  ye 
8dw,  so  shall  ye  reap;  if  ye  sow  sparingly,  ye  shall 
reap  also  sparingly.''  Brother  farmers,  when  you  sow 
your  grass  seed  this  spring,  do'nt  forget  the  text,  if  it 
oloses  the  essay  instead  of  commencing  it. 

Hudion,  Michigan,  £.  B.  PiEBSOir. 


Pitchinc  Har  by  Horae^Power, 

Having  been  a  reader  of  the  Cultivator  for  some 
years  past,  and  having  never  seen  any  account  of  pitch- 
ing hay  by  horse-power,  I  thought  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  fork  which  I  have  used  for  the  last  t^e  years, 
might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  The  tool  is  a 
great  saving  of  manual  labor,  especially  where  the  hay 
has  to  be  put  up  in  high  mows.  It  is  simple  in  its  con- 
struction, not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  when  properly 
managed,  and  can  be  made  by  our  common  mechanics 
at  80  trifling  a  cost  as  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  farmer. 

The  fork  may  be  described  as  follows:  (fig.  38,)  A 
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is  the  head,  28  inches  long,  and  t\  inches  square,  of 
'  white  oak,  or  some  other  strong  wood.  B  is  the  han- 
dle, 6 i  feet  long,  morticed  into  the  head,  with  an  iron 
oUsp  of  band  or  hoop  iron  to  fit  tight  over  the  head, 
and  to  extend  six  inches  up  the  handle,  secured  by 
two  good  rivets  through  the  handle,  to  increase  its 
strength,  c  c  e  e,  the  prongs  of  the  fork,  made  of 
good  steel,  and  of  the  right  temper,  i  an  inch  wide  at 
the  head,  and  drawn  out  tapering  to  the  point.  They 
are  to  be  20  inches  long,  8  inches  sipart  in  the  head,  with 
a  burr  to  screw  them  up  tight,  and  a  rivet  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  prongs,  to  keep  the  head  from  splitting.  £  £ 
staples,  riveted  over  the  end  prongs,  to  which  the  rope, 
F  F  is  to  be  attached — ^the  rope  to  be  drawn  together 
3  feet  from  the  head  in  the  form  of  an  A,  and  then  the 
•ingle  rope  to  extend  from  that  over  a  tackle-block, 
which  is  hung  to  a  rafter  at  the  pe^ak  of  the  roof  of  the 


barn,  and  2  feet  over  the  side  of  the  mow,  and  thence 
to  the  bottom  of  the  door-post,  where  another  tackle- 
block  is  attached,  under  which  the  rope  passes.  G  ii 
a  small  rope,  attached  to  the  end  of  jthe  handle,  bj 
which  the  fork  is  kept  level  as  it  ascends  over  the  mow. 
As  it  approaches  the  place  where  the  hay  is  to  be  left, 
the  rope  should  be  slackened  in  the  hand,  when  the  hay 
will  tilt  the  fork  so  that  it  will  discharge  its  load  inune- 
diately.  The  fork,  when  loaded,  is  raised  by  a  horse, 
which  is  attached  to  a  swingle-tree  to  which  the  rops 
is  fastened,  near  the  lower  puUy  or  tackle-block  above- 
mentioned.  .  When  the  hay  is  discharged  from  the  fork, 
back  up  the  horse  and  be  ready  for  another  fork-full. 
The  fork  is  drawn  back  by  the  small  rope.  In  this  way 
forks-full  can  be  picke4  up  nearly  as  quick  as  they  can 
be  by  hand. 

A  farmer  that  has  a  large  quantity  of  bay  to  pitch, 
will  more  than  get  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
a  fork  of  this  kind  in  a  single  year.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  a  boy  to  lead  the  horse  to  the  fork,  a  man  can 
with  ease  pitch  off  6  tons  of  hay  per  hour,  and  pitch 
it  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  On  a  trial  of  speed,  I  hare 
pitched  a  ton  15  feet  high  in  4  minutes.  The  fork  does 
not  oost  over  $5  without  the  blocks  and  ropes,  and  I 
think  they  can  be  had  altogether,  ready  for  putting  in 
operation,  of  Garret  Brown,  Newtown,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  for  $7.  A  P&4lctical  Fabmsk.  Buek$  Cotm/y, 
Pa.,  1848. 

Coltare  of  Potatoes  aad  IndtaB  Com* 

£ds.  Cultivator — ^In  your  last  number,  I  notice  sa 
article  on  the  prevention  of  the  potato  rot,  and  I  thijik 
that  by  pursuing  nearly  the  same  course  for  thd  past 
four  years,  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my  crop  dar- 
ing that  time.  I  generally  plant  good  sized  potatoes, 
cut  in  two  or  four  pieces  according  to  sise,  and  plant 
two  pieces  in  a  hill,  about  six  inches  apart. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  the  past  season,  planted  the 
same  kind  that  I  did,  only  they  Were  ftmall,  about  a 
fortnight  before  I  did,  and  dug  about  three  weeks  after. 
More  than  half  of  his  are  ui&t  to  eat,  while  in  mine 
no(,one  in  a  hundred  is  affected.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  potato  has  become  degenerated  by  using  small  and 
unripe  seed.  * 

Also,  an  article  entitled  ''  fertility  of  the  subsoil," 
where  a  person  raised  ears  of  eorn  22  inches  long,  oo 
soil  that  was  raised  from  a  well,  reminds  me  of  some 
timothy  I  saw  growing  on  8<h1  that  was  thrown  out  in 
digging  a  cellar,  some  of  the  heads  of  which  were 
nearly  14  inches  long. 

Below  I  give  you  an  account  of  my  com  crop  for  the 
past  season,  grown  on  seven  acres  of  land.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  field  on  which  com  was  raised  in  1846,  an 
account  of  which  you  published  in  the  last  volume- 
one  acre  of  the  field,  the  last  year,  being  planted  to 
potatoes:— 
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At  an  expense  of  nearly  $11&  per  acre.  We  gath- 
ered from  the  field  20  loads  of  pumpkms,  1300  bashels 
of  ears  of  corn,  and  32  loads  of  corn  fodder. 

La  FayeUe,  20th  Jan.,  1848.        E.  V.  W.  Dox. 

fltall-Feedittg  Cattle. 

Editors  CuLTivATom— While  readmg  your  remarks 
to  correspondents,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Cul- 
tivator, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  give  you  soffl** 
thing  in  the  line  of  on  experimtnif  from  which  owfact 
at  least  might  be  drawn,  vis:— That  it  will  not  answer 
for  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  make  money,  living  vberft 
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^ay  *■!  gnxB  u  m  high  u  it  i^  most  parti  of  Con- 
■ecdeot,  to  mmke  beef  eDtirelj  b;  Btall-feediBg,  M  or- , 
imtrj  pri«e«.  There  U  •  profit  in  making  beef,  if  it 
t*m  be  Bade  moetlj  on  gran,  and  many  farmers  think . 
thayoaanakB  itatapndton  Drain;  bat  there  is  not  one 
lo  a  doaco,  after  he  hai  fatted  a  bollock,  can  tell  bow 
moch  he  baa  ginn  bin.  Am  he  has  got  a  heap  ofgood 
■•nar«,  be  gneaaea  he  has  got  hii  pay  pretty  well. 

Experience,  hovever,  baa  tanght  ms  that  it  will  not 
do  to  pay  too  much  even  for  a  good  thing.  In  the  ex- 
porinicnt  lo  which  I  allade,  the  prices  of  hay  and  grain 
are  pat  low,  or  at  what  thsy  would  readily  sell  for  at 
the  bam ;  the  beef  at  what  it  aotoaUy  brought  in  mar- 
ket. I  oonmder  the  manore  an  eqnivalent  for  the 
tTDoble.  Hj  aim  in  the  experiment  waa  acoaracy,  as 
Bear  ma  poaaible.  The  hay  wa<  weighed  three  timei 
per  irsek  to  get  an  average ;  the  groin  and  roots  mea- 
aoied  as  given.  1  give  the  experitneot  as  oopied  firom 
my  memorandum  book. 

Oct.  17,  1S46.— Pat  ap  a  pair  of  aix  year  old  oxen 
to  fat — raloe  &■  working  oxen,  160 — not  saleable,  be- 
ing aaraly;  rather  low  in  flesh,  init  perfeattj  slrong 
and  healthy.  They  were  tied  up  in  a  warm  but  weU 
veatilaled  stable;  with  light  enough  to  see  to  eat  well, 
and  Bo  more.  Water  was  given  them  night  and  morn- 
ing, as  mocb  aa  they  would  drink,  varying  from  two  to 
ten  pails  full  par  day.  Host  of  the  hay  given  them 
was  cut  in  a  machine,  and  wet  up  with  their  provender, 
to  wfaioh  a  little  salt  was  added  daily.  Their  laltening 
qnalitiea,  judging  from  the  handling,  aboat  a  medium. 


oxao  carried  well  onoe  a  day,  and  kept 

aibje.     Used  about  3,000  lbs.  of  straw  and  stubble  for 

litter. 

The  cattle  oonanmed  as  Ibllows : — 

1st  week— Hav  336  Ibi— turneps  7  bushels. 

9d  week— The' aama. 

3d  week — 308  lbs.  of  hay;  7  bo.  turneps,  and  1  bu. 
24  quarts  of  provender — (com  ground  with  cob,  worth 
40  oeals  per  bnabel.)  • 

4th  week— Same  as  3d. 

(Hhweek — 280  lbs.  ofhay;  7  ha.  turneps,  and  I  ba. 
24  quarts  of  provender. 

Gth  weak — 280  lbs.  hay;  10  ba.  Cunepa,  and  1  bo. 
24  quarta  of  provender. 

Tth  ««eli— 280  lbs.  of  hay;  10|  ^u.  turneps,  and  2 
ba.  90  quarts  proveoder. 

Sth  week~2&2  lbs  of  hay ;  7  ha.  turneps,  and  7  ba. 

9th  week— 8ame  as  6tb. 

lOth  week — Same,  except  that  Uie  proreader 
half  rye. 

11th  wed— Haj  and  tnmeps  same,  and  7  bu.  2S 
qwrts  proveader. 

4  days  of  12th  wedt-^144  lbs.  hay;  4  bn.  tameps, 
and  H  bn.  proveader. 

The  oxen  were  slangbtered  Jan.  7. 

CcMafOiai, , #«0.M 
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I  woald  stats  farther,  that  throogh  the  whole  tii 
the  oxen  had  as  ronch  hay  as   tbey  could  eat,  and  the 
last  half  of  it  as  much  provender;  mixing  it  with  hay 
prerented   their   sickening   or   cloying.     Loiellx   J, 
Putt.     Wimtkri^,  Conn.,  Die.  3Ut,  1647. 


Broad  Haltlag  MaoklM. 
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PiK.O-SMi  Vim. 
[1  of  a  larger  roller  ;  C, 


Fig  l-Sod  Tim. 

A,  fluted  roller;    B,  i  „  . 

framework  to  support  the  roller;  D,  thick  plank  inti 
which  the  fraraeis  morticed;*  E, crank  of  roller  jF  F, 
braces  to  frame. 

Eds.  CcLTiviTox — Seeing  in  yoar  last  number  of 
the  Cultivator,  a  notice  of  a  premium  being  offered  for 
a  bread  making  machine  which  should  not  axced  $6  in 
cost  of  oonstruction,  accompanied  with  a  sketch  of 
one  by  J.  A.  C,  (which  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  a 
common  biscuit  brake,  such  as  is  need  by  bakers,)  I 
have  been  induced  to  send  yoo  the  above  diawings  of 
a  machine  which  1  have  used  m  my  family  with  the 
very  best  results,  the  bread  beias  as  eOectually  kneaded 
as  It  conld  be  done  by  hand,  and  with  this  decided  ad< 
vantage — that  you  know  that  it  is  clean,  there  being 
DO  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  hands,  even  in  the  mix> 
ing  of  the  dough;  oonsequenlly  yoa  may  make  any  of 
your  Borvants  do  the  work.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
provide  yourself  with  a  tolerable  wide  plank,  into 
which  have  two  upright  pasts  or  pieces  of  scantling, 
C,  C,  of  soitfible  sise,  say  3  h  3,  mtlrticed,  and  whieh 
are  lupported  by  the  braces  J  F.  Into  these  have  a 
flalsd  roller.  A,  fixed- the  flutes  should  be  deep,  and 
not  coming  to  a  sharp  edge,  but  roonded,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch.  Below  this  roller,  and  faatened  to  a  plank, 
should  be  the  segment  of  a  much  larger  roller,  on  whl^ 
the  dough  is  laid  when  passing  under  the  fluted  roller.. 
In  those  I  haveosed  this  has  been  fixed;  but  some  may 
mi^Kise  a  moveable  roller  below  would  answer  best,  in 
which  case  they  can  bave  one  fixed,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines — a  pieoe  of  }  inch  iron  passes  tbroo;;hthe 
fluted  roller,  forming  the  a.xle  and  crank,  as  shown  at 
E.  The  whole  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  can  be  made 
by  any  jobbing  carpenter.  The  iron  crank  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  axle  formed  from  a  part  of  the 
roller,  to  which  a  handle  can  be  affi«ed,  aa  is  done  to 
grindstones.     Such  was  the  one  I  made  ase  of  at  flrst. 

And  now  for  the  operation; — Take  a  wooden  bowl 
or  tray  into  which  mix  as  much  flower  and  water,  with 
the  neceaaary  quantity  of  yeast  and  Bait.  Stir  thJt 
well  together  with  a  wooden  spoon,  adding  more  flour 
as  required  until  it  has  become  itiff  and  of  the  right 
consistency.  Form  it  into  a  roll  or  loaf,  and  place  it 
on  the  large  roller,  and  commence  turning  the  crank. 
This  will  of  course  carry  all  the  dough  through, 
kneaded  by  the  flutes  of  the  roller.  It  will  also  of 
course  be  elongated  and  flattened.  Now  double  it 
over,  and  reverse  the  motion  of  the  crank,  and  yon 
will  pass  the  dough  back  to  the  side  from  whcuica 
it  flrst  came.  Continue  this  operation  as  long  a*  yoa 
may  deem  it  necessary.  Then  take  it  end  form  into 
one  or  as  many  loaves  as  the  quantity  may  atlovr. 
Place  it  in  pans  to  rise,  and  when  risen  bake  hs  uanal. 

•BybsmfUtuhedlosisomblEpiRcarfJiink,  ileubengra 
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I  have  thas  sketched  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
flimple  bread  making  machine  (considering  its  efficien* 
oy)  that  can  well  be  made.  I  have  had  one  in  use  for 
many  years,  and  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  its  per- 
fect efficiency  and  adaptedness  to  the  work.  The  bread 
made  by  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  kneaded 
by  a  regularly  instraoted  baker ;  and  one  of  its  great 
merits  is,  that  by  varying  the  size  you  may  adapt  it  to 
a  small  family  or  a  large  hotel:  for  I  have  tested  it  for 
this  latter  purpose,  having  been  the  proprietor  of  a 
fashionable  sununer  retreat  far  in  the  interior,  where  I 
eould  not  always  procure  experienced  bakers,  I  had  to 
contrive  something  to  aid  me,  and  after  I  had  had  one 
of  them  made  I  found  no  difficulty,  for  then  the  pastry 
cook  also  made  all  the  bread,  and  the  bread  was  al- 
ways light,  and  there  were  fewer  failures  in  making  it 
good  after  I  commenced  using  this  machine,  than  when 
the  hands  were  used  in  kneading  it.  The  size  best 
adapted  to  a  small  family  would  be  a  roller  about  9 
inches  long,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter;  the 
space  between  the  rollers  may  vary  from  1  to  2  inches. 
By  bringing  them  so  close,  and  continuing  the  revolu- 
tions a  length  of  time,  you  have  all  the  eflect  of  a  ba- 
ker's brake  for  biscuits,  produced,  and  of  course  you 
may  make  most  excellent  biscuits. 

This  machine  possesses,  I  believe,  all  the  requisites 
required  by  R.  W.  Jr.,  for  claiming  the  premium  offered 
by  hini,  being  ^*  an  effective  machine  for  kneading  and 
mixing  dough,  that  ^all  be  simple  in  its  construction, 
easily  cleaned,  to  occupy  a  small  space,  durable,  and 
not  to  exceed  $5  in  cost,  for  one  to  work  5  lbs.  of  fiour 
at  a  time ;"  and  I  enter  it,  therefore,  in  competition 
with  that  described  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Cultivator.  In  fact,  knowing  its  efficiency  by  actual 
trial  for  several  years,  I  hesitate  not  to  show  it  agaiUst 
even  the  very  expensive  one  described  by  Loudon  in 
bis  Encyclopsedia  of  Architecture,  Sec.  L.  South 
Carolina,  Dee,  20,  1847. 


Rearing  Lambc  for  Market. 

At  our  request,  Mr.  GEoaoE  Edwakds,  of  Mechan- 
ics ville,  Saratoga  county,  has  furnished  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  mode  of  managing  sheep  and  rear- 
ing lambs  for  market : 

'*  As  my  farm  is  near  our  large  markets,  and  well 
adapted  to  what  I  call  mixed  husbandry — ^that  is  sheep, 
grain,  and  grass — the  soil  a  loam,  high  and  dry — I  find 
the  rearing  of  fat  lambs  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  farming.  "Phe  ewes  have  generally  been  bought  in 
September — always  selecting  those  of  rather  coarse 
wool,  they  being  larger,  and  generally  the  best  nurses. 
The  rams  (pure  South  Downs)  are  put  to  them  early  in 
Novembel-,  and  the  lambs  are  dropped  about  the  first 
of  April.  The  ewes  are  fed  during  tbe  winter  with 
corn-stalks  and  straw,  and  about  one  month  before 
lambing  and  from  thence  till  they  go  to  pasture,  they 
are  each  fed  with  three  quarts  of  brewer's  grains  per 
day. 

"  Last  year,  100  ewes  raised  100 lambs.  The  wool, 
which  was  sold  at  Troy  at  32  cents  per  lb.,  brought 
$104.75.  Twenty-five  lambs  sold  at  $2  each,  one  ram 
lamb  $5,  one  do.  $3,  and  the  remaining  seventy-three 
at  $1.75  each.  They  were  all  takan  away  by  the  last 
of  July.  The  ewes  were  sold  to  the  butcher  at  $2 
each  in  October — so  that  the  himdred  ewes  realized 
$490.50. 

''It  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  lambs  early,  that 
the  ewes  may  have  time  to  fatten,  so  that  they  maybe 
sold  to  the  butcher  in  the  fall — giving  room  for  a  new 
flock  which  should  be  bought  in  for  the  next  season. 

"  It  is  a  good  mode,  and  one  which  we  have  fre- 
quently adopted,  if  we  have  a  piece  of  rye  which  had 
been  sown  on  a  clover  sod^  (or  where  the  land  was 


otherwise  in  good  orifer)  to  plow  the  stubble  the  very 
moment  the  rye  is  off  the  field,  and  sow  turaeps.  The 
furrows  are  first  harrowed  with  a  light  harrow,  length- 
wise, and  then  crosswise — the  seed  sown  broadcast,  2 
lbs.  per  acre— ending  with  rolling  the  ground  with  t 
very  light  roller.  The  tumep  called  the  stobble  tor* 
nep,  is  preferred.  A  larger  quaiktity  of  seed  is  sown 
than  some  use,  in  order  to  get  a  good  stand  in  spite  of 
the  ravages  of  the  fly.  I  have  now  procured  one  of 
Emery's  seed-planters,  and  shall  probahly  sow  the  tor- 
neps  in  drills  henceforth — the  rows  two  feet  apart,  to 
give  space  to  work  between  them  with  a  horse  and 
small  plow,  or  cultivator.  As.soon  as  the  turneps  are 
up  about  two  inches,  we  put  on  the  light  harrows,  pas- 
sing both  ways,  keeping  a  straight  course.  If  the  tur- 
neps are  in  drills,  the  drags  are  only  run  across  the 
rows.  About  two  days  after  the  harrows  are  run  over 
the  turneps,  they  are  gone  over  with  hoes,  and  thinned 
where  they  are  in  bunches. 

''  Ten  acres  of  turneps,  with  a  tolerable  even  plant, 
will  supply  and  fatten  150  sheep,  and  will  afford  fine 
keep  for  them  from  the  first  of  October  to  tbe  end  of 
November,  (if  there  is  not  much  snow)  at  a  time  when 
pasture  is  generally  short.  About  one  acre  sbonld  be 
fenced  off  to  commence  with,  and  after  four  or  fire 
days,  add  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  every  other  day. 
At  first  the  sheep  will  appear  not  to  like  the  turneps, 
but  after  three  or  four  days  they  will  eat  them  rapidly. 
A  boy  should  be  placed  with  the  sheep  for  two  or  three 
hours  each  day,  to  chop  up  the  shells — ^the  sheep  wOl 
fallback  and  eat  them  up  clean. 

^*  While  the  sheep  are  on  the  turneps,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  give  them  a  little  out  hay  in  troughs~say 
about  three  bushels  per  day  for  150  sheep. 

*'  Let  any  man  try  this  plan,  and  if  his  land  is  in 
good  heart,  he  will  not  only  find  his  sheep  get  realltf 
fatf  but  they  will  leave  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  a 
spring  crop.  It  must  be  observed,  the  more  atteotioi 
that  is  paid  to  keeping  down  the  wedu,  the  better  will 
the  crop  pay  cost." 

Red  Root— (Lithoipermuw^  arvHm*} 
C.  M.  Stark,  of  Yates  ooanty,  N.  Y.,  says  in  tbe 
Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  Ag.  Society,  that  30  years 
ago  the  redirect  was  unknown  in  Yates  county — now, 
it  is  so  abundant,  by  neglect  and  increase,  that  hundreds 
of  bushels  are  purchased  at  the  oil  mills  at  19  cents  per 
bushel ;  and  if  one  dollar  per  bushel  were  given,  the 
hundreds  would  be  thousands.  The  ripening  of  tUs 
seed  makes  a  tremendous  draught  npon  the  soil. 

When  first  introduced,  it  may  be  cleaned  ont  by  osre- 
ful,  close,  and  constant  weeding.  This  we  know. 
But  farmers  generally  will  not  do  this  till  they  have 
learned  all  the  erils,  and  then  it  is  too  late.  In  snoh 
oases,  it  is  proposed  to  eradicate  it  by  a  proper  rota- 
tion. Plow  once  for  wheat,  8  inches  deep,  to  throw 
the  seed  too  deep  for  germinatioo,  doing  tbe  rest  of  the 
work  by  the  cultivator.  Then,  next  antnmn,  plow  the 
stubble  the  same  depth,  to  bring  up  the  seed,  and  har- 
row it;  it  will  grow.  The  next  spring,  plow  very  shal- 
low, or  cultivate,  and  sow  a  spring  crop.  Again  plov 
and  harrow  in  the  fall,  cultivate  in  tbe  spring.  ^ 
plant  corn  as  early  as  possible.  This,  if  well  tilled, 
will  clear  all  growing  weeds.  Plow  again  early  m 
autumn,  the  same  way,  and  next  spring  sow  some  oiker 
spring  crop.  Then,  seed  with  grass.  The  red-root, 
hieing  a  biennial,  oan  hardly  stand  such  a  course. 

To  prevent  carting  seeds  out  with  manure,  it  is  f^ 
commended  to  thrash,  and  bupi  the  wheat  straw  in  * 
heap,  on  the  field  where  it  grew,  looking  to  the  straw 
of  the  spring  crops  to  furnish  manure.  Then,  k**P  • 
look  out,  especialiv  near  trees,  for  plants  from  «J«J 
dropped  by  tbe  birds,  which  are  to  be  oarefulljr  weeded 
out. 
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JBeoBomical  Peaces. 

Tlie  feno'wing  is  a  descriptioii  of  a  kind  of  fences 
iHuch  I  have  tried  considerably: — For  posts  I  use  1| 
inch  oak  or  hemlock  plank,  2  inches  vide  at  top,  and 
18  inches  wide  at  bottom ;  4  feet  long,  and  set  on  2 
stones  oa  top  of  the  ground.  It  is  6  boards  high,  3  of 
the  boards  being  6  inches,  and  2  of  them  6  inches  wide, 
with  a  5-inch  board  for  a  cap.  The  fence  is  straight, 
with  hair  the  posts  on  each  |i 

side,  thus  breaking  joints  j[ 

on  each  post.     The  boards        -  n 
may  be  12  or  14  feet  long.  ' 

The  fence  has  thas  a  base  of  3  feet  and  an  inch— the 
posts  slanting  and  bracing  in  towards  the  top,  which 
aUows  the  plow  to  run  close  to  them,  and  not  inter- 
fere with  the  whiffle- trees.  The  fence  will  last  as  long 
as  the  boards,  as  every  part  is  above  ground.  For 
fear  of  heavy  pressure  by  unruly  cattle,  or  the  danger 
of  being  moved  by  high  winds,  I  drive  down,  close  to 
the  slanting  side  of  each  post,  a  thin  stake  of  oak, 
about  one  foot  into  the  ground,  and  put  a  nail  through 
it  into  the  edge  of  the  post,  which  makes  it  firm  and 
secure.  I  put  a  tvro  inch  bat  in  front  of  each  post,  of 
inch  board,  which  holds  the  boards  from  warping  better 
than  the  nails  alone.  I  make  this  kind  of  fence  porta- 
ble  by  using  one  post  at  one  end,  and  one  in  the  middle 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a'leng^h,  and  on  the  other  end 
a  three  inch  strip  of  board,  instead  of  a  post,  with  two 
holes  corresponding  with  two  holes  in  the  wide  post  on 
the  first  end  of  the  next  length,  in  which  I  put  two 
pins  connecting  the  lengths,  and  thus  proceed.  With 
this  portable  fence  I  enclose  my  stacks,  confine  my  pigs 
on  a  small  portion  of  my  pea-ground,  fallow,  ko,  I  con- 
sider the  eeonomy  of  this  fence  such  that  I  would  not 
receive  posts  as  a  gift,  and  be  under  obligations  to  set 
them  in  the  ground  the  usual  way.  I  buy  1  j  inch 
plank,  20  inches  wide,  12  feet  long.  Each  plank  is 
made  into  six  posts  by  my  wood  saw  running  by  horse- 
povrer.  My  bats  are  sawed  by  the  same.  I  cut  the 
plank  for  posts  thus: — 
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Milking. 


A  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer  gives,  from  long  ex- 
perience, a  number  of  rules  for  milking,  most  of  which 
are  very  good,  as — pare  your  nails  short — sit  on  a  stool 
— milk  fast — ^never  scold  a  cow — ^never  get  out  of  pa- 
tience— tie  her  tail  to  her  leg  in  fly-time,  &o.  But  the 
following  are  objectionable:  ''wet  the  teats  with  the 
first  stream  of  milk" — and  "  never  strike  a  cow  for 
running  or  kicking."  JVlilk^  applied  to  the  teats  to 
soften  them,  dries  and  forms  a  glossy  varnish,  which 
tends  to  cause  cracking  or  chapping  of  these  parts. 
Cold  water  is  much  better,  becoming  quite  dry  by  the 
time  the  milking  is  finished,  and  leaving  the  teats  dean 
and  soft.  Touching  the  striking  of  a  cow — the  rule 
applies  well  to  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  as  now 
practiced — but  judicious  punishment  will  cure  a  cow 
amaxingly  quick.  I  speak  from  long  experience.  If 
a  cow  kicks  much,  place  a  switch  under  the  left  arm, 
the  pail  in  the  left  hand,  and  if,  while  milking,  she 
Ueks,  let  it  be  followed  invariably  by  a  $ingU  blow. 
Never  strike  but  once  at  a  time,  even  if  she  kicks  so 
hard  as  to  break  your  leg— and  never  omit  it,  if  she 
hits  nothing.  Soothe  her  at  all  other  times.  In  this 
way  she  soon  finds  what  the  whip  means,  and  shapes 
her  oondnet  accordingly.  A  small  mess  of  pleasant 
food  at  the  time,  vrill  serve  to  do  away  any  disagreea- 
ble impression  in  connexion  with  milking.  By  never 
strildng  bm  onoe,  she  has  not  time  to  ''  get  mad,"  and 


it  is  all  the  more  terrific,  for  who  cares  for  a  blow  while 
stimulated  by  fury? 

I  have  found  some  ''hard  cases"  to  deal  with,  but 
completely  cared  them  all  with  a  single  exception. 
There  was  one  old  cow,  so  terrific  in  the  blows  she 
dealt  out,  that  none  dare  attempt  her  with  a  pail,  till 
her  legs  had  been  strongly  secured,  which  was  done 
with  great  difficulty.  She  never  kicked,  after  I  had 
given  her  the  second  milking,  in  the  way  I  have  just 
stated,  bat  became  perfectly  mild,  quiet,  and  gentle, 
having  doubtless  been  made  vicious  by  bad  manage- 
ment. The  case  which  I  could  not  cure  was  a  large, 
uncommonly  knowing  cow,  who  was  wise  enough  never 
to  kick  when  /  milked  her,  consequently  I  coald  not 
apply  the  remedy,  but  was  savage  enough  to  other 
milkers.  With  regard  to  cows  running  about, — I  once 
knew  a  cow  quite  troublesome  in  this  particular,  usu- 
ally upsetting  the  pail  of  milk,  before  commencing  a 
race.  Thel^ys  chased  her  round  the  pasture  till  they 
cornered  her,  and  then  lashed  her  vigorously.  As  a 
consequence,  she  took  care  not  to  be  cornered  next 
time,  and  hence  became  intractable  in  the  extreme. 
To  cure  her,  she  was  placed  in  a  moderate-sized  yard, 
and  driven  gently  into  a  corner.  'When  she  ran,  the 
whip  was  applied,  but  With  only  one  blow  at  a  time, 
till  she  regained  the  old  corner,  where  every  means 
was  used  to  quiet  her.  In  this  way  she  soon  found  an 
intimate  connexion  between  whipping  and  running,  and 
that  comfort  consisted  in  sticking  to  her  post.  On  the 
third  day  she  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  hired 
man,  and  ever  after  was  a  quiet  cow. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment requires  perfect  calmness,  patience,  and  self-pos- 
session. When  you  feel  passion  or  fear,  the  animal . 
soon  discovers  it,  and  she  feels  no  longer  the  influence 
of  a  superior  being.  Therefore  those  who  cannot  carry 
out  the  system  properly  ^  had  better  not  try  it. 

An  Old  Milkek. 


Shallow  Plowing  and  Surface  Manuriag, 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a 
Maryland  subscriber: — If  you  looked  at  the  Farmer, 
you  saw  I  got  the  first  premium  for  wheat  and  corn-— 
Wheat  41  bushels  per  acre — Corn  63  bush,  per  acre-— 
and  for  plowing,  at  our  cattle  show  in  1847.  I  had 
taken  som6  pains  to  prepare  the  lot  for  the  wheat,  and. 
as  I  stand  nearly  alone  on  shoal  plowing,  I  was  the 
more  particular.  I  prepared  a  part  of  the  lot  with  Sin* 
clair*$  3-mould  plows,  and  the  common  drag  harrow, 
and  have  never  seen  as  good  White  wheat  in  the  winter, 
during  my  farming ;  and  nearly  every  one  that  has  seen 
the  wheat,  which  I  have  growing  from  22  bush,  seed, 
has  pronounced  that  they  hardly  ever  saw  as  good  in 
the  winter;  few  crops  look  well  in  our  part  of  the 
country^  I  have  seen  but  2  or  3  in  my  travels.  I  am 
well  satisfied;  if  surface  manuring  is  true,  which  I  think 
will  not  be  denied, 'that  to  keep  the  richest  portions  of 
your  earth  nearest  the  surface,  must  be  the  true  inter- 
est of  every  farmer.  I  find  that  all  men  who  give  their 
manure  to  the  top  of  the  land,  when  in  grass,  wiH  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  say  that  they  prefer  the  plan  of 
putting  their  manure  on  top;  that  is  to  sav  on  grass 
the  year  before  they  cultivate,  or  on  the  land  after  they 
have  brokei^  it  up  m  the  spring  for  corn,  or  as  a  top- 
dressing  on  wheat,  aAer  seeding;  all  of  which  mast  be 
rotted  manure,  except  for  corn,  or  there  will  not  be  the 
same  benefit. 

In  the  year  1834  or  1835, 1  ordered  my  driver  to  take 
to  Qsy  corn  lands,  manure  ten  with  rotted  manure  be- 
fore plowing,  and  ten  after  planting ;  also  ten  with  on- 
rotted  before  plowing,  and  ten  after,  and  alternate 
fhem,  to  see  which  would  produce  most  corn — land 
equally  good.    After  the  corn  got  three  feet  high,  I 
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told  him  to  have  it  sockered.  I  inquired  if  he  foand 
any  difference ;  he  informed  me  the  rows  manured  on 
top  had  four  or  five  times  as  many  suckers,  which  was 
the  first  thing  that  gave  me  the  idea  of  top-dressing 
land.  I  regret  I  did  not  gather  and  measure ;  but  I 
forgot  to  give  the  order. 

I  shall  continue  to  plow  from  two  to  four  inches,  and 
I  think  if  I  have  as  good  luck  as  I  have  had,  that  I 
shall  not  change,  though  I  shall  give  some  e^orts  in 
good  land  a  little  deeper.  One  thing  I  will  meniion : 
if  you  will  take  a  deep,  rich  black  mold,  and  take  off 
one  or  two  inches  from  a  few  lands,  and  put  it  in 
another  place,  yon  may  put  what  you  please  in  land, 
and  nothing  will  grow  equally  good  as  in  the  rows 
which  are  in  their  natural  state ;  but  do  you  continue 
the  manure,  and  after  some  years  exposure  they  will 
come  to  produce  well.  So  in  this  case,  I  draw  the  in- 
ference that  sun  and  light  are  firti  all  important.  I 
like  to  go  down  with  such  implements  as  will  not  take 
down  the  top  or  bring  up  the  bottom,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, in  excessive  hot  weather  the  roots  of  plants  de« 
sire  to  protect  themselves  from  the  heat,  and  in  very 
wet  weather  I  like  the  water  to  have  a  chance  to  settle 
quick. 

I     m 

Interesting  Experiments. 

Adam  Clark,  of  Milo,  Tates  county,  N.  T.,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Gren.  Farmer,  gives  the  result  of 
an  experiment,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
wheat  raisers.  Four  pieces  of  ground,  each  2  feet 
Square,  of  finely  prepared  ground,  were  planted  with 
wheat,  a  grain  each  at  the  intersection  of  straight  lines 
drawn  across  each  plat.  The  experiment  and  results 
we  have  condensed  in  the  following  table: 


IMstaiices  of  teed  aMiader, 

Number  of  graiiui  planted, 

Number  of  gratns  tiiat  grew, ......... 

Number  of  heads, 

Average  number  of  grains  per  head,. . 

Whole  number  of  grains,. 

Yield  per  acre  in  boehels, 


Seed  per  acre,  in  bushels  and  pounds,  | 


No.  1. 


No.  « 


l^in. 

889 

203 

288 

90 

7458 

108 

4bu. 

19  lbs. 


Sin. 

81 

00 

136 

as 

4706 

00 

1  bu. 

10  lbs 


No  a 


4  in. 
49 

40 

119 

30 

asi 

64 


No.  4. 


44.5in 
36 
30 
104 
49 
4309 
63 


49|lbs3)ilbs 


Pat  Animale, 

The  Centre  market  at  Albany  presented  a  display  of 
very  fine  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

At  the  stall  of  Mr.  Kibkpatbick  was  the  beef  of  a 
heifer,  in  relation  to  which,  as  she  was  considered  a 
very  superior  animal,  we  have  thought  proper  to  col- 
lect some  particulars.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  McKown,  of  Wa^ 
terville,  Oneida  county,  who  fattened  her,  states  that 
she  was'raised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hats,  of  Sangerfield,  in 
the  county  before  mentioned,  and  was  calv^  the  27th 
of  Marchj  tS44.  That  she  was  got  by  a  full  blood 
Durham  bull  from  Mr.  WEDDut's^tock  which  was  sent 
by  Barnabas  Allen  of  Wayne  county,  to  Stephen  Leo- 
STAJiD  of  Sangerfield.  That  her  dam  was  got  by  a  three- 
fourths  bred  Durham  bull,  from  Mr.  Weddle's  stock, 
bred  by  Mr.  Speab  of  Palmyra;  her  grand-dam  a  ** na- 
tive mouse-colored"  cow,  said  to  be  of  an  excellent 
family.  The  heifer  never  bred.  Her  dam  has  produ- 
ced several  other  calves,  all  of  which  have  been  killed 
for  veal,  and  were  remarkable  for  tkeir  fatness  and 
symmetry.  The  sire  of  the  heifer  wks  chiefly  noted 
for  the  value  of  his  progeny  for  dairy  purposes — his 
owner,  Mr.  Leonabd,  having  raised  several  cows  by 
him,  that  were  superior  milkers. 

The  heifer  was  raised  in  the  ordinary  way,  (not  al- 
lowed to  suck,)  and  had  milk  but  for  a  few  weeks, 
fihe  attracted  no  particular  attention  till  the  fall  after 
she  was  two  years  old,  when  she  had  become  so  fat  on 
grass,  that  it  was  determined  to  sell  her  for  beef.    Mr. 


McKowH  bought  her  the  last'  of  September,  1846,  in* 
tending  to  slaughter  her  in  a  few  weeks;  Imt  on  feed- 
ing her  for  a  short  time  with  pumpkins,  she  gained  ao 
rapidly  and  showed  such  a  strong  propensity  to  fattea, 
that  it  was  reeobred  to  keep  her  a  longer  time.  From 
the  first  of  January,  1847,  she  had  two  quarts  of  meal 
per  day,  till  the  first  of  October ;  being  fed  in  other  re- 
spects like  the  dairy  cows,  with  which  she  ran.  Ffom 
October  till  she  was  slaughtered,  she  was  full  fed  with 
pumpkins,  carrots,  and  corn  and  cob'  meal.  She  wta 
killed  on  the  19th  of  February,  1848,  at  which  time 
her  weight  was  as  follows:  Live  weight— 1492  lbs. 
Dressed  weight— quarters,  984,  tallow  157,  hide  67= 
1208  lbs.* 

At  the  stall  of  Mr.  James  McQuadb,  was  the  beef 
of  a  fine  pair  of  twin  cattle,  fattened  by  Mr.  Sheuux 
Bassbtt^  of  North-East,  Dutchess  county.  They  vere 
four  years  old,  (coming  five  this  spring,)  were  said  to 
have  been  raised  in  Connecticot.  They  were  called  of 
"  native  "  breed.  Their  color  was  a  handsome  briadle; 
but  tneir  shape  and  general  character,  strongly  deoo* 
ted  a  strain  of  Devon  blood.  They  had  been  fed  aboat 
a  year,  but  the  particulars  of  feeding  we  did  not  lean. 
Their  dressed  weights  were  as  follows:  Near  ox,  qoar* 
ters,  1062,  tallow  188,  hide  80»=1330  lbs.  0/ox, 
'quarters  1072,  tallow  180,  hide  84«1336  lbs. 

Mr.  D.  Maronet  had  the  beef  of  four  very  good 
oxen,  fattened  by  Mr.  C.  Leach,  of  Madison  county. 
We  only  obtained  the  weights  of  the  quarters  of  these 
cattle,  those  of  one  pair  of  which  weighed  2746  lbs., 
and  of  the  other  2304  lbs. 

Mr.  J.  Featbeblt  had  the  carcass  of  an  extraordj. 
nary  calf,  fattened  by  Mr.  Woolfobo,  of  Albany.  It 
was  a  few  days  less  than  three  months  old,  and  itt 
dressed  weight  was  302  lbs.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
Durham  and  Devon  blood. 

A  very  large  and  well  shaped  hog  was  shown  at  the 
stall  of  Mr.  Geo.  Schwabtz;  it  was  said  to  be  bat 
eighteen  months  old,  but  it  weighed,  dressed,  728  Ibt. 

Mr.  KiBKPATBicK  had  the  carcasses  of  seven  Lei- 
cester sheep,  fattened  by  Habbt  Felt,  of  Madtfoo 
county,  the  dressed  weights  of  which  were  from  88  to 
1 15  lbs.  The  saddles  of  most  of  these  were  sold  to  go 
to  Virginia,  and  brought  about  twelve  cents  per  poood. 
Mr.  McQvADE  had  also  some  very  fine  mutton,  hot  ▼« 
did  not  learn  the  weight. 

Agriealtaml  OImnmsIobs. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  discnsaons 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  weekly  meetings  held  at 
the  Capitol  in  this  city.  The  subject  of  the  cQltnre  of 
fruits  was  taken  up  at  the  fifth  meeting,  and  occupied 
two  evenings.  The  meetings  were  fully  attended,  and 
the  discussion  elicited  remarks  from  many  coJtiTators 
and  amateurs.  We  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for  a 
more  extended  notice  of  this  disonssion  in  a  fatore 
number.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimooaly 
adopted: 

Jtetolvedf  That  we  deem  it  most  for  the  interests  of  far- 
mers, mainly  to  cultivate  approved  varieties  of  fruit  of 
our  own  country ;  and  that  we  approve  of  the  varieties  r^ 

•  There  is  a  table  whieli  was  poblished  teveral  t^i*  iine«  in 
England,  for  Mcertalninff  the  dremed  weight  of  canle  bj  e*^^ 
roeesuremeal:  The  girth  oC  the  beast  i«  taken  at  the  smalle*!  ptn, 
imaaedmcely  behind  Uie  fore  lege,  and  the  length  from  ibe  point  m 
the  shoulder  lo  the  end  of  the  rmnp.  From  uese  meesiirefflenUt 
the  table  purports  to  show  the  weight  of  the  b«ef,  or  four  quarttfi^ 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  table  is  much  used  in  this  eooatrj.  i» 
correctness  appears  to  be  doubted.  Some  eonteod  that;  it  givei  v» 
much,  aiid  others  that  it  gives  too  little  dressed  weight  in  V^ 
tion  to  the  dimensions.  The  heifer  was  med  by  this  ruls-,  aw 
length  from  shoolder  lo  end  of  rump  wa«  5  ft.  2  in-  and  ber  gtrm  / 
(t  4  in.  Aocordina  to  the  tabta.  her  ouarters  would  have.weigoea 


Aocording  to  the  table,  her  quarters  would 
vw  IDS.  Their  actual  weight  was  084  lbs.  But  af  this  auioi~  •-- 
of  uncommon  fatness,  and  her  flesh  of  unusual  thickness,  'be  ^ 
hard  ly  be  deemed  to  form  a  fkir  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  »pJ 
which  for  cattle  in  general,  it  is  by  no  means  inprobahlc,  u  *■>** 
ficiently  aecnrate. 
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ooanneBded  bj  the  State  Agricultar&l  Society,  ac  tbe 
UBOsl  neetiagi  of  1847  aod  1848,  uulcommeDd  then 
to  Um  Dotica  or  oultiTaton. 

Tbe  next  discauiom  related  to  the  mumfaotnre  of 
Batter, Its.  Mr.  JoBxaon,  the  secratary  of  the  Sooie- 
tj,  g«ve  soma  ver^  valnahle  and  important  information 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  butter  mannfaotiired  in  tbe 
di&real  couniiea  of  thia  State — the  q&olitiea  of  the  dif- 
fareat  kiada  of  aalt  naed — and  tbe  conrae  parsued  by 
oar  g-oremmant  in  making  oontraota  for  the  aupply  of 
bolter  for  tbe  army  and  navy,  Mr.  J.'b  remarks  will 
appear  in  tbe  Traiuaelioiu,  and  we  shall  take  tbe  ear- 
Ueat  opportnnity  to  pat  our  readera  in  poaaeasion  of 
Bone  of  tbe  important  facta  which  he  baa  collected. 


ImproTBd  HTdninlie  Ran, 
The  anoexed  cot   repreaenta  W.   &  B.  Dooqiah' 
Improved    Hydraalie  Kaoi,  manufactared   at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  for  which  a  siWer  medal  was  awarded  by 
tike  American  Inslitate,  Oolober,  1847,  and  also  a  pre- 


H  apriDg  or  brook.  C  drire  or  aopply  pipe,  from 
spring  to  r«in.  O  pipe  oanTeying  water  to  house  or 
other  point  Tsqnired  Kir  use.  B,  D,  A,  E,  I,  the  ram. 
J  tbe  plaok  or  other  foundation  to  which  the  tnaohine  ii 

Water-nmt,  Tariooaly  oonatmcted,  are  fast  ooming 
tvtonae,  and  with  great  advantage.  We  copy  tbe 
loUowing  deacription  of  them  from  the  Hiddtelown, 
Cl.,  ConatitDtioii : — "  Its  object  is  to  raise  water  above 
it*  aattiral  terel,  wbtcb  is  done  by  a  limple  bydroslatic 
priooiple.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  made  to  stand  oprigbt, 
it  will  pt««  witb  ite  whole  weight  on  tbe  point  on 
which  it  reata;  bat  if  a  oolomn  of  water  be  poored 
4owo  a  perpendientar  tnbe,  it  exert*  a  farce  not  only 
downward  bat  laterally,  so  that  it  would  have  a  tenden- 
cy, if  the  tnbe  was  closed  at  the  bottom,  to  expand  at 
the  bottnai  of  the  tnbe  into  a  globniar  form,  by  preas- 
iog  on  each  nde  equally.  If  the  tube  be  very  long  it 
moat  be  capable  of  resisting  a  great  pmaore  at  the 
lower  end  or  it  will  bnrat.  If  now  a  amaller  pipe  be 
made  to  connect  with  this  tnbe  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
■top  cock  be  placed  at  or  near  the  point  of  jnnction, 
the  preMare  of  the  water  will  be  very  great  at  the 
^aee  where  the  stopcock  is.  If  tbe  oook  be  auddenly 
opened,  eo  gr«at  i*  tbe  preranre  that  a  jet  of  water 
will  riae  in  this  pipe  to  a  conaiderahle  distance  above 
tbe  top  of  tbe  other  [npe.  If  the  cock  be  opened  and 
shut  •oeeeanTely,  a  continoona  stream  ii  obtained  Irom 
tbe  amaller  pipe.  This  is  the  simple  prinoiple  of  the 
Water-Bam.  Measrs.  W.  fc  B.  Ddiioi.xss  in  this  city, 
are  manafiutnriug  a  very  perfect  article,  which  takes 
hot  little  room,  act*  wito  great  force,  aad  wldom  geti 


oat  of  repair.  It  has  obtained  quite  extensive  oae 
among  the  farming  community.  Springs  of  excellent 
water,  before  of  no  utjlitv  because  at  a  distance  Trora 
where  they  might  be  used,  and  at  too  low  a  level  for 
ordinary  conveyance  through  pipes,  are  now  broaght 
into  requisition  for  household  pnrpoaea,  for  watering 
cattle,  and  also  for  irrigating  lands."     [See  advertise- 

Lawreooe  Sclentiflo  School. 

This  Institution  forma  a  department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, CambriJge,  Mass.— a  department  endowed  by 
the  munificence  of  tbe  Hon.  Abbot  Lawkenck.  The 
second  term  commenced  on  the  25th  of  Febniary  last. 
From  a  circular  forwarded  us  by  Prof.  Hoaaroai?,  we 
learn  that  inslmction  will  be  given  under  the  following 
heads: — 1.  Clumitlry,  n^er  tbe  direolion  of  Prof. 
HoaaroHO,  wbo  will  reoeive  special  atodenta  in  chem- 
istry, they  giving  their  attendance  in  the  laboratory  for 
anch  time  as  shall  appear  to  be  naoeasary.  In  tbe 
course  of  tbe  term  Prof  H.  will  deliver  a  fall  course 
of  leclurea  on  theoretioal  and  practical  chemistry.  2. 
Zoology  anil  Geology.  Prof  Aoabsie  will  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  "  on  the  History  of  the  earliest  Geo- 
logical Ages,"  followed  with  an  account  of  the  earheat 
known  condition  of  our  globe,  and  tbe  changes  it  haa 
luidergane  op  to  the  present  period.  The  regular  lec- 
turea  in  future  will  conaiat  alternately  of  zoology  and 
geology.  Prof.  AoABtil  will  aObrd  stodents  aooeas  to 
his  laboratory,  in  order  that  tbey  may  learn  haw  to 
observe  isolated  faots,  and  how  to  conduct  investiga- 
tinaa  in  a  proper  manner.  He  will  alao  make  excor- 
in  the  coaniry  with  the  students  during  term- 
3.  Enginuring.  This  department  will  he 
hronght  into  operation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Tbe  following  courses  of  lectures  delivered  to  nnder- 
graduales  will  be  open  to  members  of  the  Soientifio 
School,  vii: — A  compendious  course  on  Jlfitwra/Dgyand 
Qiotogy,  by  Prof.  Wxbstib.  A  course  on  SyiUmatU 
Soiany  according  to  th4  Natural  Syilem,  by  Prof- 
Gbai.  a  course  on  Natural  Fhiloiophy,  by  Prof.  Lov- 
■BiNO.  A  course  on  tbe  Gtntral  Ovilina  of  tkt  Clot- 
tiUcatUm  qf  the  -dntmal  Kingdom,  and  on  conparolice 
Jnatovty  and  Phyiiology ,  by  Prof.  Jeffbiis  Wikah. 
We  learn  that  the  new  Chemical  Laboratoryaud  the 
building  for  the  department  of  Engineering  are  in  pro* 
greas  of  erection.  It  is  expected  that  the  former  will 
be  ready  for  ocoupation  by  September  next.  Tbe  for- 
mation of  a  Museum  of  Nainrat  History,  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  will  be  immediately  commenced  under  tbe 
auperintendenoe  of  the  professors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. The  Mmeralogioal  Cabinet  of  the  University, 
tbe  Rumfard  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  the  Ana> 
toDiioal  Museum,  the  Botanic  Garden,  tbe  Obaervatory, 
and  tba  Public  Library,  wilt  he  accessible  to  the  stu* 
dents  of  the  Scientific  School- 
Further  informatioD  on  all  subjects  connected  witb 
the  school,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Prof.  E. 
N.  HoBsroan,  Dean  of  the  Faci^ty. 


CtiBic  Fbkt  AMD  BtJaHXLs. — Divide  tbe  mmber  of 
oubio  feet  by  1-6,  and  the  reiolt  will  be  heaped  bow- 
els— applicable  to  apples,  potatoes,  ko.  Multiply  tbe 
cuhio  feet  by  the  fraction  4-fi,  and  the  produet  wul  be 
ttrioken  bushels. 

LAwitTiTs. — TheChisue  call  going  to  law,  "loting 
a  cow  to  win  a  oat."  With  ua  it  t*  often  losing  tha 
cow  without  winung  the  cat. 

Am  Old  aiid  good  Uaxiii  fob  Dbitzb*: 
Up  hill  urge  me  Dot, 
Down  hill  press  me  not. 
On  tba  plain  spare  me  not. 
In  tbe  ttabls  forget  me  not. 
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Ansiren  to   Inquiries. 

Back  Volumbs  or  the  Cultivator. — ^In  answer  to 
several  inquiries,  we  state  that  we  can  supply  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  back  volumes  of  "  The  Cultivator." 
The  first  series,  consists  of  ten  vols,  quarto,  price, 
stitched,  $1  per  vol.  New  series,  four  vols,  now  com- 
plete, stitched,  $1  per  vol.  The  usual  discount  to 
agents.  These  vols,  c&n  any  of  them,  be  always  ob- 
tained, bound  or  unbound,  of  our  agents  in  New- York, 
Messrs.  M.  H.  Newman  &  Co.,  booksellers,  199 
Broadway. 

Manner  or  spreading  Lime. — E.  H.  0.,  Peters- 
burgh,  Va.  Lime  is  sometimes  taken  from  the  kiln  in 
carts,  laid  on  the  field  in  small  heaps,  and  covered 
slightly  with  earth ;  in  which  situation  it  remains  till 
it  has  slaked  and  become  throughly  fine,  when  it  is 
spread  with  a  shovel.  In  other  cases,  it  is  allowed  to 
become  considerably  slaked  before  it  is  carted,  and  is 
spread  over  the  field  immediately  from  the  cart. 

Composition  for  Grafting. — S.  F.  C,  Phil%del- 
phia.  See  an  article  under  the  horticultural  head  in 
our  last  number. 

White  or  OxEte  Daisy. — (Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
ihemum.)  L.  S.,Fredonia,  N.  Y.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
will  vegetate  after  having  passed  through  the  bodies  of 
horses  or  cattle,  and  it  would  not,  therefore,  be  advisa- 
ble to  use  manure  made  from  hay  which  contained  the 
seeds,  unless  great  care  was  taken  to  destroy  the  plants 
as  soon  as  they  could  bo- readily  found. 

Quantity  of  Carrot  seed  for  an  acre. — A.  F., 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an 
acre,  depends  on  the  width  between  the  rows;  the  usu- 
al width  IS  about  sixteen  inches ;  and  when  sown  with 
a  good  maohine,  about  one  pound  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre.  It  may  be  had  at  the  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  at  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound. 

"Do  Oyster-shells  contain  Posphate  of  Lime?" 
D.  6.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  quantity  of  posphate  of 
lime  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  one  per  cent.  They, 
however,  form  an  excellent  application  for  fruit  trees, 
on  many  soils ;  but  if  the  posphate  of  lime  is  especial- 
ly required,  it  would  be  better  obtained  by  the  use  of 
bones.  The  bones  or  shells  would  be  more  immediate- 
ly useful  if  they  were  reduced  to  small  pieces. 

Work  on  Goats. — J.  W.  O.  We  do  not  know  of 
ftny  separate  work  on  goats.  They  are  spoken  of  in 
several  works  on  agriculture;  and  Loudon  describes 
the  various  domesticated  species,  and  their  uses. 

Lead  pipes  for  water- — ^The  inquiry  is  often  made 
whether  lead  pipes  or  tubes  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  impart  to  the  water  any  injurious  quality.  The 
conclusion  generally  prevails,  among  those  who  have 
investigated  the  matter,  that  lead  is  not  entirely  safe, 
60  far  as  regards  the  purity  of  the  water.  Dr.  Holmes, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Maine  Farmery  has  given  an 
article  on  this  subject,  frotn  which  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing :  that  perfectly  pure  water  in  lead,  causes  the 
formation  of  an  oxide  of  lead,  which  dissolves  and  the 
water  becomes  poisonous:  that  all  the  salts  of  lead  are 
poisonous  when  taken  into  the  stomach:  that  the  oxides 
readilv  form  combinations  with  acids  and  alkalies, 
which  are  deleterious  to  those  who  may  swallow  them, 
whether  in  solution  or  otherwise. 

Sometime  since  we  received  an  inquiry  in  relation  to 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  lead  pipe,  when  placed  in 
the  ground  and  used  for  conveying  water.  It  was  said 
the  pipes  soon  became  thin,  that  holes  were  formed  in 
them  which  rendered  them  worthless.  By  the  above 
reasoning,  it  may  be  leen  that  the  decomposition  of  the 
pipe  may  be  owing  to  its  oxidation  from  the  action  of 
tho  water,  its  particles  becoming  dissolved  and  carried 
away  by  the  current. 


Clay  Pipes  for  Draxnino. — C.  A.  K.  Parma  Cen* 
tre,  N.  Y.'  We  are  not  apprised  of  olay  pipes  of  the 
^ind  described  by^  Prof.  Norton,  being  made  in  this 
country;  but  we  are  informed  that  measures  have  been 
taken  to  introduce  a  machine  by  which  they  are  made, 
and  commence  the  manufacture  of  them. 

Sowing  Buckwheat  with  Wheat. — ^T.  H.,  Col- 
chester, Canada  West.  We  cannot  see  how  the  rava- 
ges of  the  Hessian  fly  can  be  prevented  by  •buckwheat 
being  sown  with  wheat.  We  can  imagine  no  quality 
in  the  buckwheait  that  would  refiel  the  fly  and  certain- 
ly the  fly  could  not  live  in  the  buckwheat.  We  should 
therefore,  attribute  the  exemption  of  the  crop  to  which 
you  refer,  to  accident,  and  not  any  influence  of  the 
buckwheat. 

Downing's  "  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees."— J.  H., 
Ottawa,  111.  The  price  of  this  work,  with  colored 
plates,  is  $16;  that  of  the  common  edition,  $1.50. 
The  latter  contains  the  outline  fifi^ures  of  fruits,  bat  no 
plates. 

Osage  Orange. — ^M.  1>.  Jr.,  Lynohburgh,  Va.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  advertised  by  M.  B.  Batehah, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  at  $2  per  quart.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  new  seed  for  sale  here.  Abundance  of  young  plants 
may   be  had  in  this  vicinity  at  $12  per  thousand. 

•Cotswold  and  Leicester  Sheep. — h.  F.,  Wapes- 
boro,  Va.  We  cannot  say  who  has  sheep  of  these 
breeds  for  sale  in  this  neighboihood.  Persons  who 
have  them  would  do  well  to  inform  us. 

J.  F.,  Urbana,  O.  We  can  send  any  of  the  back 
vols,  of  the  Cultivator  in  sheets,  without  stitching. 

Cheese. -^In  answer  to  various  inquiries,  we  will 
give  an  article  on  this  subject  next  month. 

Ide's  Cultivator. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made 
sometime  since  in  regard  to  this  implement,  Mr.  Na- 
THAN  Ide  writes  us  that  it  will  efiectually  destroy  "wire 
grass,^'  Canada  thistles,  and  other  noxious  plants,  if 
it  is  properly  used.  He  states  that  he  has  now  a  good 
wheat  field,  where  the  wire  grass  had  entire  possession 
a  few  years  ago— it  is  now  perfectly  clean. 

"  White  Black-berries."— Mr.  Geo.  A.  Masok, 
of.  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  this  kind  of  fruit  is 
quite  common  in  his  neighborhood. 

Supposed  injury  to  hogs  by  Buckwheat. — ^Mr.  S. 
RucKBiAN,  of  Highland  county,  Va.,  writes  us  that  he 
lost  several  hogs  last  fall,  while  they  were  feeding  on 
the  '<  tailings"  left  after  cleaning  buckwheat,  and  he 
wishes  to  know  whether  the  experience  of  otherafwonld 
justify  the  belief  that  the  hogs  died  in  oonsequence  of 
any  injurious  effects  from  the  substancei  mentioned. 
We  should  like  to  hear  the  remarks  of  others,  bat  in 
the  mean  time  would  observe,  that  we  should  be  incli- 
ned to  attribute  the  injury  to  the  duet  which  the  hogs 
probably  inhaled  while  working  over  the  refuse.  Wo 
have  known  similar  results  from  hogs  being  allowed 
access  to  the  chaff  of  oats,  barley  and  rye. 

Price  of  Guano.— W.  H.,  Machias,  Me.  We  un- 
derstand the  price  of  guano  in  Boston,  would  be  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  hundred,  according  to  quality. 
Bones  with  Sulphuric  acid. — ^W.  H.  -  We  have 
not  heard  of  bones  having  been  prepared  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  this  country;  but  in  England  they  are  much 
used  for  manure  when  decomposed  in  this  yray,  and  for 
immediate  effect  are  considered  better  than  when  only 
crushed.  / 

Other  inquiries  will  be  answered  next  month. 

India  Hubber  Horse  Collar.— This  is  a  new  in- 
vention,  consisting  of  India  rubber  inflaied  with  air.  It 
is  said  to  fit  easier  on  the  horse's  neck  than  anything 
yet  made. 

In  New  South  Wales  y  according  to  foreign  papers, 
more  than  350,000  cattle  and  sheep  have,  within  the 
last  two  years,  been  boiled  up  for  their  tallow. 
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raOIf THIiT  NOTICES— TO  CORRESPOMDElfTS,  Ac. 


CoMUtTKiCATioNS  hayiB  been  received  since  oar  last, 
from  C.  F.  Wells,  C.  E.  G.,  Andrew  Bush,  S.  W.  Jew- 
ett,  C.  W.  Molford,  Claudius  Allen,  Thomas  Andrews, 
Vermont  Sabscriber,  F.  Holbrook,  E.  D.  Andrews,  J. 
Hildreth.  £.  D.  Pierson,  Dan.  Go]c|,  L.  S.,  Jona, 
Bowers,  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Nathan  Ide,  Chas.  Betts, 
Deao,  James  Otis,  F.  E.  Stuwe,  James  Jenkins,  £.  M. 
Hoyt,  A  Sabscriber,  I.  Hildreth,  W.  Ansley,  C.  £. 
Goodrich,  David  Sioclear,  Jr.,  Thurston  Wood. 

BooKBy  Pamphlets,  &c.,  received  since  our  last,  as 
follows:  AUnivsrsal  History  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble events  of  all  nations.  No.  1,  and  The  Cmild&sn  at 
the  Phalanstery,  a  familiar  Dialogue  on  Education,  by 
F.  Cantayrel,  from  the  Publisher,  W.  H.  Graham, 
New- York.— "Public  Docttmsnts  from  Hon.  J.  I. 
SuKGKRXAND.—— Address  of  Prof.  Sheparb  before  the 
Agricaltoral  Societies  of  Hampshire,  Franklin  and 
Hampden  counties,  at  their  last  Fairs,  from  Sidney 
Chapiit,  Esq.— -—Report  of  the  Ohu»  l^ate  Board  of 
Agricnltare,  for  1847,  from  M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.  Ed. 
O.  Cultivator.— Illustrated  Life  of  Gen.  Scott, 
from  the  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  N.  Y.— — 
Trarsactions  of  Trumbull  Co.  (O.)  Ag.  Society,  for 
1847,  from  F.  E.  Stowe,  Esq.— Agricultural  Re- 
forts  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry,  from  Jno.  Wilson  Smith, 
Esq.  The  Northern  Whig,  Belfast,  containing 
the  annaal  report  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  promo- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland  % 
from  Mr.  John  Roberts.— Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Library  for  1847.— Report  on 
Plank  Roads  to  the  Council  of  "Wisconsin,  by  Hon.  P. 
White. 

0^  The  gentleman  who  purchased  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society,  at  the  office 
of  the  Cultivator,  on  the  28th  of  February,  will  have 
$2  returned  to  him  if  he  will  furnish  us  with  his  address. 
The  boy  who  sold  it,  made  a  mistake  of  $2  in  the 
price. 

New- York  State  Agricultural  Society. — The 
premiam  list  for  the  present  year  has  been  published.  It 
is  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  any  heretofore  oflfered 
by  the  Society— ^the  amount  of  the  premiums  being  up- 
wards of  $6000.  We  had  intended  to  have  published 
the  list  in  our  present  number,  but  in  the  crowd  of  ar- 
ticles that  is  pressing  upon  ns,  it  is  impossible  to  spare 
so  much  room  as  the  list  would  occupy.  It  has  been 
pobiished  in  one  or  more  of  our  city  papers,  and  copies 
may  be  had  by  application  to  the  secretary,  B.  P.  John- 
ion,  Esq.,  Albany. 

The  next  exhibition,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is  to 
be  at  Buffalo  j  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  ci- 
tiaeaa  of  that  city  and  vicinity  are  already  engaged  in 
making  the  most  liberal  provisions  for  the  occasion; 
both  as  regards  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  the 
means  for  forming  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
ahow  ever  held  in  the  Slate. 

Ball  Seminary. — ^An  advertisement  in  regard  to 
this  iastitntion  will  be  fonnd  in  this  number,  to  which 
we  woukl  call  attention.  The  school  has  been  in  ope- 
ration for  several  years,  and  from  the  information  we 
have  reeerved,  and  our  acquaintance  with  one  of  its 
priocipal  foandmv  ^nd  managers,  we  have  great  oonti- 
deaee  in  its  character  and  usefulness.  It  will  be  seen 
that  arran|?cments  have  been  made  to  give  instruction 
in  reference  to  agriouliure  and  the  arts,  in  the  form  of 
lectares  illofTtrated  by  apparatus  and  experiments. 
This  department  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Hon.  L. 


C.  Ball,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  two.years  en* 
gaged  in  chemical  investigations  in  the  laboratory  of 
Prof.  Ehhons,  and  who,  to  eminent  scieniific  knowl- 
edge, unites  sound  practical  judgment.  He  is  fitting 
up  a  proper  laboratory,  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  rocks, 
plants,  &c..  to  which  the  students  of  the  school  will 
have  access.  In  connection  with  instruction  in  re- 
ference to  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  geology, 
Judge  Ball  will  gi''e,  also,  such  pra(<tical  information 
in  regard  to  the  details  of  husbandry,  as  will  be  calcu- 
lated to  render  his  pupils  successful  farmer$.  The  se- 
minary is  located  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  distin« 
guishod  for  its  healthfulness,  beauty  of  scenery  and 
fertility. 

Fine  MiTTTON.-^We  acknowledge  the  reception  of 
two  legs  of  excellent  mutton,  from  Mr.  J.  McD.  Mc 
Inttre,  of  this  city.  Mr.  McI.  has  been  for  some 
years  distinguished  as  a  breeder  of  superior  Cotswold 
and  South  Down  sheep,  and  has  been  a  frequent  and 
successful  competitor  for  the  prizes  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  American  Institute. 
His  fat  sheep  have  been  for  a  few  year»  past,  mostly 
sold  to  feed  the  epicures  of  Boston,  and  have  brought 
an  average  price  of  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  head. 
He  lately  slaughtered  tvro  fine  sheep,  two  years  old,  a 
cross  of  the  Cotswold  and  South  Down,  which  weighed 
dressed,  wMth  the  head  on,  110  and  100  pounds.  Mr. 
Mr.  McI.  has  only  bred  a  few  sheep  of  this  cross  for  an 
experiment;  but  so  far,  he  has  found  them  to  fatten 
with  greater  rapidity  at  an  early  age  than  any  others. 
Superior  Apple. — Mr.  Ambrose  Stevens  of  New- 
York,  lately  left  with  us  a  specimen  of  a  variety  of  apple 
obtained  by  him  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  called  there 
the  **  Virginia  Pippin."  It  was  grown,  as  Mr.  S. 
understood,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rappahannock.  It 
seems  to  us  an  apple  of  very  excellent  quality*- not 
interior  to  any  within  our  knowledge.  We  defer  Ibr  the 
present,  a  particular  description;  and  would  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  of  our  Virginia  friends,  if  they  w^ould 
tell  us  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  apple, 
(or  one  known  by  this  name,)  and  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  where  known. 

Large  Sheep. — ^In  our  October  number  for  last  year, 
we  noticed  a  couple  of  long-wool^d  rams  exhibited  at 
ihe  State  Fair  at  Saratoga,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Reybold,  of 
Delaware  city,  Del.  Mr.  R.  informed  us  at  Saratoga, 
that  the  weight  of  his  rams,  at  the  last  time  they  were 
weighed,  was  320  and  2S8  pounds.  In  a  letter  recei- 
ved from  him  under  date  of  February  22,  last,  he  says: 
*'  I  weighed  the  two  old  rams  this  morning.  They 
weighed  344  and  2S8  pounds." 

The  Horse  "  Norman  "  or  "  Morse's  Grey." — 
1  his  horse,  so  well  known  as  the  sire  of  fast  trotters, 
and  valuable  carriage  and  road  horses,  bos  changed 
owners.  He  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  I.  T.  Grant, 
whose  advertisement  will  be  found  in  the  present  num- 
ber. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  mares  sent 
from  a  distance  will  receive  all  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

Curing  Hat. — Mr.  Charles  Betts,  of  Bedford , 
Mich.,  writes:  '^I  learned  from  the  Cultivator  how  to 
cure  clover  hay  in  cock.  Taking  the  hint,  I  adopted 
this  plan  in  curing  all  hay— timothy,  red- top,  &c.— and , 
it  is  now  almost  as  green  as  when  cut.  It  has  a  sweet 
odor,  and  does  not  smoke  when  it  is  stirred." 

Mvlticole  Rye. — All  the  accounts  of  which  we 
have  heard  concerning  the  produce  of  this  kind  of  grain 
in  this  oocutry,  represent  it  as  far  preferable  to  the 
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common  rye.  William  Massib  states ,  in  the  South- 
ern Planter,  that  he  obtained  half  a  gill  of  it  in  1845, 
from  which  he  obtained,  the  first  year,  just  one  bushel. 
This  bushel  wat  sown  in  1846,  on  an  acre  and  three- 
fourths  of  ground,  and  produced  forty-fire  and  a-half 
bushels.  The  soil  was  of  only  medium  quality  in  both 
oases,  and  received  no  manure.  He  thinks  this  variety 
of  rye  will  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  rye 
growing  region  of  Virg-inia— the  common  rye  having 
ceased  to  be  valuable  there.  Five-eighths  of  a  bushel, 
he  thinks  is  enough  to  eow  on  one  acre,  as  it  tillers 
very  much. 

Stilton  CM£S8E.-*-At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  the 
president,  L.  F.  Allen,  Esq,  presented  a  specimen  of 
this  variety  of  cheese,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Hbnkt 
Parsons,  of  Ouelph,  Canada  West.  It  was  pronoun- 
ced by  all  who  examined  it,  of  superior  quality. 

Fat  Cattle. — A  lot  of  thirty-four  beef-cattle, 
owned  and  fattened  by  Col.  J.  M.  Sheewood,  of  Au- 
burn, passed  through  this  city  on  their  way  to  Brighton 
market  on  the  20th  ult.  They  were  a  prime  lot,  and 
several  of  them  were  of  extraordinary  fatness.  The 
live  weights  of  some  of  them  were  as  follows  t — 1  pair 
oxen  6  years  old,  2,170  and  2,336,  equal  tf  4,606  Ibs.j 
1  pair  6  years  old  2,100  and  2,040,  equal  to  4,140 
lbs.;  one  pair  5  years  old,  2,012  and  2,1Q6,  equal  to 
4,118  lbs.;  one  cow  6  years  old,  (very  fat,)  1,708  lbs. 
Most  of  these  cattle  were  grade  Durhams'»-the  cow 
was  half-blood— got  by  Col.  S*'s  bull  Archer.  There 
was  a  pair  of  very  handsome  grade  Devon  steers— 
nearly  full  blood.  The  lot  comprises  about  one-third 
the  number  fattened  by  Col.  S.  the  past  winter^--the 
remainder  will  be  taken  to  market  soon. 

Norman  Horse  Louis  Philippe. -^Mr.  R.  B.  How- 
land,  of  Union  Springs,  paynga  county,  N.  Y.,  has 
lately  purchased  this  young  stallion.  He  was  bred  by 
Edward  Harris,  Esq.  of  Moaerstown,  N.  J.,  and  was 
foaled  in  1843.  His  sire  (*^  Diligence")  and  dam 
were  imported  from  France  by  Mr.  Harris.  He  is  a 
very  staunch  colt — close-jointed,  with  very  large  sin- 
ews and  well  developed  muscles-^and  his  parts  form  a 
general  combination  indicative  of  great  strength  and 
power.  His  girth  immediately  behind  the  withers  is 
6ft.  Sin. ',  measure  round  the  hock  twelve  inches  j  below 
the  knee  ten  inches.  His  weight,  on  the  scales  at  the 
depot  at  the  Boston  Railroad,  was  1120  pounds.  We 
think  this  animal  is  calculated  to  produce  a  useful 
etock  of  horses  for  farm  use,  and  we  trust  Mr.  How- 
land  will  be  remunerated  for  the  great  expense  and 
trouble  he  has  incurred  in  procuring  him.  We  expect 
to  have  a  cut  and  more  particular  description  of  this 
horse  in  our  next  number. 

(jf^  Breeders  of  Horses  m  Central  New- York,  are 
referred  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Morgan  Horse 
'^  Gsi9>.  GiFFORD,*'  in  this  nuoaber. 

Preservation  of  the  Tomato.— Several  corres- 
pondents request  information  in  regard  to  the  best  me- 
thod of  preserving  the  tomato,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
retain  the  greatest  amount  of  its  natural  taste  and  vir- 
tues. We  should  like  to  know  what  methods  have 
prcved  best. 

Connecticut  Pios.-^A  Connecticut  paper  states 
Ralph  R.  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  sold  six  pigs 
last  spring,  the  average  dressed  weight  of  which,  at 
an  average  age  of  nine  months  and  nineteen  days,  was 
378  2-3  lbs.  The  separate  weights  were  as  follows: 
one  at  nine  months  and  a  half,  weighed  346  lbs  j  two 
at  ton  and  a-half  months,  700  lbs.;  one  at  nine  months, 
375  lbs.;  one  Rt  nine  months  and  fourteen  days,  412 
lbs.;  one  at  9  months  and  thirteen  days,  440  lbs. 

Good  Crops  of  CoRN-Mr.  Wm.  Bean,  of  Jefierson- 
ville.  Pa.  informs  us  that  John  Miller,  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, rai«ed  last  year,  94  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 


and  that  others  in  the  vicinity  raised  from  60  to  80 
bushels  per  acre.  He  says-^''  a  spirit  of  emulation 
has  been  awakened  among  us,  and  a  general  benefit 
will  result  to  the  agriccdtural  commimity  in  this  dis* 
trict.'* 

Fat  Sheep. '-^We  learn  that  thirty- six  sheep,  fat* 
tened  on  the  farm  of  Messrs.  Goodyear,  in  Cobles- 
kill,  Schoharie  county,  sold  for  $380 — or  $10.55  per 
head. 

French  Guano.^-A  sample  of  the  French  Gaano, 
advertised  by  Mr.  Bommer,  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 
Mr.  B.  proposes  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  thia 
manure  in  New- York. 

Quick  Growth.— The  Maeg.  Plovoman  states  thit 
Mr.  H.  Jot,  of  Townsend,  Vt.,  lately  brought  to  Bos- 
ton a  pig,  seven-eighths  of  the  Safiblk  breed,  six 
months  and  eight  days  old,  which  weighed  in  Foltoa 
market,  three  hundred  and  ttoo  pound$.  , 

^(^  Quite  a  number  of  communications,  intended  for 
this  number,  are  unavoidably  laid  over  to  next  month. 

^^■1        ■    ■     ■—     ■  ■■  ■       .^a    ■    ■         w^iifcM    ■       ■  ■    ■  ■       I      ■  ■        ■    ■■■  ■  !■ ■  I  I    ■    ■  I     »■  fc 
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KsroRf  OF^HK  Ohio  State  Board  of  AoRlcin.TVsB. 
We  are  indebted  to  M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.,  for  a 
copy  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  It  aflbrds  evidence  that  the  ag- 
riculture of  Ohio  is  steadily  improTing.  The  crops  of 
last  year,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  potatoes, 
are  represented  as  having  been  unusually  abundant,  and 
having  been  sold  at  remunerating  prices.  The  wheat 
crop  of  1847  is  reported  as  one-fourth  to  one-third  leu 
than  that  of  1846,  but  the  quality  of  the  last  year*! 
crop  is  spoken  of  as  superior.  Indian  corn  is  reported 
as  a  very  large  crop — much  larger  than  usual.  The 
Cincinnati  Chronicle^  in  reviewing  the  report,  estimates 
the  wheat  crop  of  1847,  at  16,000,000  and  the  con 
crop  at  55,000,000  for  the  entire  State.  Potatoes  suf- 
fered from  the  disease  and  the  general  crop  was  hght. 
The  report  states  that  no  useful  conclusion  has  beeo 
reached  in  reference  to  the  disease,  except  that  earlj 
planting  has  proved  most  successful. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
returns  from  the  different  counties,  is  1,071,037;  and  it 
is  computed  that  there  were  exported  from  the  State  in 
1847,  1,933,435  pounds  of  wool. 

The  export  of  cheese  from  the  State,  was  chiefly 
from  five  counties — Trumbull,  Portage,  Geauga,  Madi* 
son  and  Ashtabula,  and  the  amount  from  these  was  11, 
4B0,000  lbs.  The  export  of  butter  from  nine  of  the 
princiji^l  dairy  counties,  is  put  down  at  1,020,000,- 
and  the  Chronicle  estimates  the  export  for  the  whole 
State,  at  4,000,000  lbs. 

Thk  Abohitkct  ;  a  seriea  of  Original  Designs  for  Domertic  w 
Ornamental  Cottages,  cmmecied  with  Landacape  GardenlDgt 
adapted  to  Uje  United  States  ;  Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  Oronad 
Plots,  Plans,  Perspective  Views,  Blevations,  Sections  aad  De- 
tails.   By  W.  H.  Ranlstt.. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  a  previous  notice  o(  tbii 
work,  while  the  first  volume  was  in  course  of  publicic 
tion.  That  volume  is  now  oompleted,  and  the  first 
number  of  the  second  is  before  us.  It  is  a  beautifnl 
and  highly  useful  work,  and  is  calculated  to  be  greatly 
beneficial  in  the  dissemination  of  correct  arohitectari^ 
information.  The  cdnduotor  remarks  that  "  the  woit 
is  intended  as  much  for  the  million  as  for  the  wealthy 
few."  He  adds.—'*  Men  of  moderate  circumstances 
and  the  really  poor  have  been  so  long  accustomed  tp 
plain,  uncomhirtable  houses,  that  beauty  and  co"^^°Jl 
ence  haVe  come  to  be  regarded  as  solely  the  right  oi 
the  wealthy  and  independent.  We  trust  that  some 
thing  has  already  been  done  in  the  preceding  ""'"J?^ 
of  this  work  to  dispel  such  a  degrafflng  delusion.    iW 
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humblest  cottage  should  in  htiAxif  of  form  and  ocate- 
uience  of  eoniCraotion,  be  equal  to  the  finest  viUa,  and 
the  laboring  man  may,  without  extra  expense,  be  shel- 
tered bjr  a  roof  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  of 
architectoral  beauty  as  that  which  shelters  his  wealthy 
employer.     As  the  sun  shines,  the  rain  falls,  flowers 
bioaeom,  the  stan  twinkle,  and  birds  sing  for  all,  so  are 
the  diaooTeries  of  science  and  the  progress  of  art  for 
all.     If  it  were   the  sole  purpose  of  the  architect  to 
coostruet  showy  houses  for  the  rich,  and  if  his  arts 
were  not  to  be  employed  in  embellishing  the  dwellings 
of  the  pooi*9  as  well  as  in  rearing  splendid  churches 
and  spacious  mansions,  his  noble  profession  would  lose 
half  its  dignity.'' 

The  AmcHiTxcT  is  published  monthly  at  the  Tribune 
BnildingSy  New-Tork,  at  fifty  cents  per  number. 

Tsx  WsrrxBji  Joinuu.L  of  Agneultve,  Manafacturetf,  Mechanic 
Aitt,  Imecnal  IninoTcmeot,  Commerce  and  General  Litera* 
tare. 

We  have  received  two  numbers  of  a  publication  with 
the  above  title,  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  M. 
TsATKB  and  T.  F.  Risk.  The  design  of  the  work  is 
expressed  bj  its  title.     The  numbers  before  us  contain 

seTeral  able  and  Taluable  articles.     It  is  published 

monthly,  at  $3  a  year  in  advance. 

EwBAiix^e  Htssaijucs  aud  Mzcbaiitcs. 
The  second  and  third  parts  of  this  work,  now  in 
course  of  re-publication  by  Gbxelt  &  McElbath,  are 
in  good  style.  The  engravings  are  neat,  and  afibrd 
f^God  illustrations  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  subject  of  hydraulics,  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  branch  ef  science  would  do  well  to  pur- 
chase this  work.  The  price  is  twenty-five  cents  for 
each  nmnber^  which  contains  eighty  pages. 


:  AjnrvAL  RzPomT  of  the  State  Lunatic  Roepital,  at 
Worcester,  Maae. 

The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  insane,  must 
afibrd  pleasure  to  every  benevolent  mind.  The  increase 
and  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  is  perhaps, 
in  no  way  nnore  conspicuous,  or  its  results  presented  in 
a  more  gratifying  manner  than  in  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  mankind. 

The  Institution  at  Worcester,  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  ootutry,  and  its  excellent  condition, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Chandler,  as  well  as 
nnder  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Woodward,  has  been  the 
sobjeci  of  frequent  praise.  The  report  is  ably  drawn 
up,  and  presents  the  details  of  the  management  of  the 
Institution  in  an  interesting  manner. 

TBI  AcaicvLTVsmT  and  Canadian  Journal ;  a  consolidauon  of  the 
Britiaii  Aaerican  Cultivator  and  the  Canada  Farmer. 
We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  above  work, 
which  is  to  be  published  semi-monthly  at  Toronto,  by 
R.  BasvrsR  &  Co.  Terms  one  dollsur  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. The  work  has  a  very  respectable  appearance, 
and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  liberal  patronage  from 
our  Canadian  brethren. 

AifxmicAjr  JoxTRNAx  or  Scikncx  and  Arts. — ^The 
Bomber  of  this  able  work  for  March  is  before  us. 
Among  its  contents  we  notice  an  article  on  the  "  Pro- 
duction of  Light  by  Chemical  Action,''  by  Prof.  Dra- 
na;  <<  Parallelism  of  the  Palosozoic  Deposites  of  North 
America,  with  those  of  Europe,"  by  VsRKRt^L,  trans- 
lated by  Prof./jAifRs  Hall.  "Notes  upon  the  Drift 
•nd  Alluriimi  of  Ohio  and  the  West,"  by  Charlxs 
"Whtttlest.  An  article  from  Dr.  Hars,  of  Philadel- 
phia,  on  the  Theories  of  Electrical  Phenomena.  Chlo- 
roform, by  B.  Silliman  Jr.  Proceedings  of  the  Ame- 
rican Association  of  Geofcgists  and  Naturalists,  at 
^ostMf  Septemberi  1847.    Abstract  of  a  Meteorugi- 


cal  Journal  kept  at  Marietta  Obia  t}  Pr  Httt?  bth. 
The  high  character  of  the  Journal  as  a  scientific  work 
entitles  it  to  a  liberal  support.  It  is  published  at  New* 
Haven,  every  second  month,  at  $5  per  year.  Conduc* 
ted  by  Professors  Sxllihah  &  Dana. 

AoBiciTLTVBAi.  JoonvAht  aod  TransactioM  «f  the  Lower  Canada 

Agncultoral  Society. 

This  IS  a  monthly  periodical,  which  was  commenced 
in  January  last.  It  is  designed  as  the  organ  of  the 
Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  a  spirited  and 
able  association,  incorporated  in  1847.  The  numbers 
of  the  Journal  which  we  have  received,  are  well  filled. 

PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

New.York,  March  16, 184& 
FLOUR^Oenesee  perbbi-  t6.75— Ohio  and  Michigan  Sa. 60. 
GRAlN-^ Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bu., '91<60-~Ohio,  •1.40— Com, 
noiihern,  6Sa56c.— Rye,  e0a89e.~Oat«,  48a50c.^BaTley  HkiOOc. ' 
BUTTER— Orange  Coaiiiy,  per  lb.,  a0a^9c.— Waaiern,  dairy, 
l6a\8c.  ' 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  6a7ic. 

BEEF-Mess,  per  bbl.,  98 -ISiafO.— Prime  •«.19i«te. 
FORK— Mcfls,  per  bbl.,  tlO.lSJalO.SS-Frime,  (^.fiO. 
HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb..  7io9c. 
LARD— Per  ib.,  in  kegs,  8  8-808^0. 

HEMP— Ruwia  clean,  per  ton,   f9SSa9230.— American  dew* 
rotted.  tlCOoSMO. 
HOPS— First  sort,  per  lb.,  6)06^. 

COTTON— New  Orleans  and  Alabama^  per  lb.,  CJalOc^— Up- 
land and  Florida,  6  |a8ic. 
WOOL— (Boston  prices.)  Mareh  18. 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  Ibr. 4Sa90    cfek 

American  full  blood  fleeces, 40a45    *< 

**        thrce-fonrths  blood  fleeces, 39a3R    *< 

"         half  blood  do     32038    *< 

"         one- fourth  blood  and  common, 98ad0    ** 

The  steamer  Cambria  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  18lh  inst.,  havJM 
English  papers  to  the  S8th  February.  The  markets  for  breadstufi 
aiiff  American  provisions  werednll,  and  without  much  change  from 
previous  d  iies.     The  news  has  not  effected  our  domestic  marketa 

■        ■  ■  11  II  I  ■  ■■■■■III  % 

APRICOT  TREES  FOR  SALE. 
'T^HB  sabscriber  has  5,000  trees  of  his  Early  Golden  Apricot  for  sale 
-'■    this  spring.    The  trees  are  of  good  size,  smooif 


lOoiK  and  thrifty. 
Also  a  generaf  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
Isabella  Grape  Vines.  CHARLES  DUBOIS, 

March  14. 184?^li. Fishkill  Landing.  New- York 

HOPE-TOWN  OATS. 

FIFTY  bushels  Hope-Town  Oatsj  raised  expressly  for  the  Ag* 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  from  seed  imported  the  past  sea- 
son by  the  proprietors.  They  are  much  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
oats  raised  here,  ripening  when  sown  side  by  side  some  two  week* 
in  advance^ Yield  well,  and  the  kernel  is  large  and  heavy.  Price, 
$1  per  btishel. 

For  sale  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  Noe.  10  h  IS  Oreen-8t, 
Albany. 

PRINCE'S  LINN-ffiAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND 

Nurserietf  Flushing ^  New- York, 
TXTM.  R.  PRINCE  k  Co.,  successors  of  Wm.  Prinee,  and  solo 
^^  Proprietors  of  his  great  eolleciion  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ac,  will 
transmit  their  new  Catalogues  (30th  edition)  to  all  post<paid  a|^* 
cants  who  desire  to  purchase.  Also  their  new  Wholesale  Cata- 
logues to  all  Nurseries.  This  immense  collection  is  unrivalled  in 
Europe  or  America.  The  Frnit  and  Ornamental  Trees  are  of  the 
largest  sizes  for  planting,  except  a  few  new  kinds  of  bat  recent 
introduction.  Extra  large  sized  Trees  can  be  supplied  of  the 
Ornamental  kkids  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  extra  sized 
Fruit  Trees  of  most  kinds,  including  Ten  lliomand  Staadanl 
and'  Pyramid  Pears,  in  a  bearing  ttau,  the  former  eight  feet 
M'ith  heads,  and  the  latter  3  to  4  years  from  the  graft.  Peaches  «l 
very  reduaed  rates.  Evergreens  >»y  100  to  1,000,  at  low  ratee. 
Apples  3  to  4  years  from  the  graA.  A  great  supply  of  Cherries, 
Plums,  Quinces,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Native  and  Foreign  Grapes, 
Fastolf  and  other  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawber- 
ries, Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Ac.  30,000  Hawthorns,  and  50,000 
Honey  Locust,  for  hedge,  3  years,  at  t5.— Osage  Orange,  Buck- 
thorns, &c. 

AH  are  at  reasonable  prices  compafed  to  the  quality  of  the  arti- 
cles, and  will  be  packed  in  a  manner  to  insure  socceas. 

April  1— It.  

IMPORTANT   TO  FARMERS,    GARDENERS, 

AND  FLORISTS. 
A  New  Manuref  Warranted  Superior  to  any  Other. 
lyTR.  BOMMER  has  on  hand  one  hundred  casks— 600  lbs.  each— 
^^^  of  the  celebrated"  French  Guano,"  an  inodoroiu  chemically 
prepared  fertilizinff  Powder,  adapted  to  every  soil  and  all  plants, 
and  acknowledged  in  Europe  as  the  best  and  most  profitable  ma- 
nure ever  known.    Price  of  a  cask,  96. 

Families  havinj;  small  gardens  or  flowers,  can  be  supplied  with 
small  bags  contaming  15  lbs.  at  S5  cents,  or  98  Iba.  at  SO  cents,  at 
his  office  72  Greenwich-at.,  New- York  city. 

AprUl-tf 
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COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY  OP 

Pahsons  &  Co., 
Flushing,  ntar  New-York. 

THK  planlin^  season  being  near  al  hand,  ilie  Proprietors  now 
oiTer  rbr  «ale  in  addition  lo  their  usual  aa.«ortment,  many  new 
And  choice  varieties  o('  Apples.  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches.  Plums, 
Grapes  and  other  fruits.  They  have  also  a  fine  stock  of  Pears  on 
Quince  ready  (br  fruiting.  By  te^tin^  the  kinds  which  they  culti- 
Vuie,  Kiid  giving  close  persoiial  aiteniion  to  their  pnipagation,  they 
insure  the  t!<irrectiiess  of  the  varieties  which  they  send  out  Tlieir 
«ss(irtmeiit  o(  Oriiainental  Trees  and  Shrubs  includes  tlie  standard 
varieties  lor  the  Avenue  or  Ijawn-  as  well  as  mimy  new  and  desi- 
rable kinds.  Their  collection  of  dwarf  and  tree  Rous  embraces 
oil  that  is  desirable. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application. 

April  l^it.  _»— .^ 

PROUTY  &  BARRETT, 

Manufaeturert  and  WTi^letaU  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Agricultural  and  Hwrticultural  Implementty  Garden, 

Grate,   Field,  and  Flower  Seedt,  194^  Market'St., 

Philadelphia, 

iPPKR  i'or  sale  an  extensive  assortment  of  FARM  and  OAR- 
UtiiN  IMPLEMENT^  and  8KBD8,  consisting  in  part  of  the 
following,  vi«  :— 

Pruuiy  &  Mears'  Patent  Centre*dratirht  Self-sharpening,  Right 
and  Lel^  Hand,  8ubsoil  and  Side  Hill,  Wheel  and  tiwing  PLO\V8, 
with  piints  and  Shares  so  strong  a:.d  thoroughly  purifted  and  har- 
driied,  that  lOU  acres  of  land  have  often  been  plowed  with  a  Mingle 
fls<. 

These  Plows  are  constmrted  of  the  best  materials,  and  of  the 
highest  finish,  and  for  ease  of  draught  and  management,  the  facility 
with  which  their  poin.s  and  shares  are  turned  and  sharpened,  the 
eradicatittn  of  weeds  and  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  s«iil.  they 
stand  unrivalled  in  the  market  They  are  warranted  t»  work  in 
any  soil,  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  aAer  fair  trial,  or  they  may 
Ik  returned,  an.T  the  money  refunded. 

To  these  Plows  were  awarded  Twbntt-Thkec  PaiMitrxs  at 
Trial  Matches,  during  the  paat  year,  proving  incontestably  their 
great  superiority  over  tlieir  numentus  competitors. 

Impmved  Cultivators,  with  steel  teeth;  Harrow*,  Revolving 
Horse  Rakes,  Agricultural  Furnaces  and  Conidrons,  Corn  Mills, 
Sugar  Mills,  Seed  Plantem,  Corn  Planters,  Cheese  Presses.  Ox 
Yokes,  Ht>vey's  Spiral  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn-stalk  Cutter ;  Com 
Sheilers.  Grant's  Patent  Fan  Mills,  and  other  approved  paiterna. 

Sptiin'M  Improved  BtirteL  Churn — C«iustruc1«fd  in  such  a  manner 
thai  tiie  whole  reel  or  dushers  can  be  removed  (whole)  from  the 
iu»ide ;  the  Chum  is  then  clear  of  all  impediments  in  the  way  of 
removhig  the  Butter,  and  of  a  perfect  clennuig. 

Ca.«t  Steel  Hoes,  Shovels,  Spades,  Hay  and  Manare  Forks, 
Scythes,  Snaths,  Briar  Scythes  and  ll<M>ks. 

AtiKlCULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLOWER 
8BKDS.  in  great  variety,  raised  express  y  ft>r  thisestalilishmeut  by 
careful  and  experienced  seed  growers,  and  warranted. 

ICT"  Orders  solicited. 

Philadelphia,  April  1,  l848-9t.* 


THE  subacriber,  manu^actarer  and  dealer,  has  constantly  on  howl 
an  extensive  assortment  of  Agricnhoral  Imptemeuts  of  tbe  ia* 
test  and  most  approved  patterns. 

Plows  adapted  to  every  descnpiion  of  soil.embrecinra  grpoier 
variety  of  paitems  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  eatnbiisfainent  in 
the  United  Stales. 

Moors's  highest  premium  Plows.  Two  and  Three  Furrow  Plow*. 
Freeborn  it  Hiiclicock's         do.    Side  Hill  and  I>ouble  Mold  do. 


Minor,  Horton  & 
KuQ:gles,  Nourse  Ic 
Pr<iuty  &  Meat's 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  ROSE. 

The  Rose,'  its  History,  Poetrify  Culture,  and  Classifitmion. 

By  S.  B.  Pafeone,     New- York:  Wiley  k,  Putnam,  pp. 

2S0,  royal  octavo,  with  Colored  Engravingi, 

AHANDSOMB  octavo  volume,  fully  redeemiitg  the  promise  of 
its  title-page,  which  the  reader  will  have  noied  lakes  in  a  wide 
field  of  practical  and  classical  information.  With  the  practical  iiart 
of  his  subject,  the  culture  and  classification  of  the  Rose,  and  with 
its  hiHtory  to  some  extent,  we  expected  to  find  tbe  au!h«>r  some- 
what familiar,  seeing  that  he  is  a  well  known  and  succes->ftil  culti- 
vator But  even  iii*Vieso  respects,  he  has  »bown  an  amount  of 
knowledge  which  we  scarcely  supptised  any  indtvklual  could  have 
bought  to  their  elucidaiiou;  while  in  the  literature  of  the  roae,  so 
to  speak,  he  hat  brought  toffeiher  such  numerous  tributes  to  its 
beauty,  fragrance  and  emblematical  charac-ter,  as  prove  no  mean 
acquaiiiiaiice  with  the  best  poets.  Indeed,  his  volume  is  at  once 
agrefahle,  instructive,  and  curious,  a  very  pleasant  companion  lo 
the  inerr  reader,  while  to  the  amateur  and  the  nrofe^sed  cultiva- 
tor of  this  most  beautiful  of  Flora's  gifts,  i:  will  be  invaluable.— 
N.  Y.  Commereiul  Adrertiter 

Altngetiicr  this  may  be  considered  the  most  agreeable  and  com- 
plete work  on  the  rose  in  the  Kiigliali  language.  The  author  has 
not  only  collected  >iiid  arranged  all  of  moat  interest  and  value  that 
has  hitherto  been  written  on  this  suliject.  but  he  has  interM'oveu 
timtugh  the  volume  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information,  drawn 
from  his  own  experience  and  ol><«ervati(»ii,  wnich  has  uo\  before 
beeii  given  to  the  public.  The  volume  is  not  sim|>ly  a  prociical 
treatise  for  the  rose  cultivator,  but  a  pleasant  contribution  to  the 
libriiry  of  the  scholar,  or  the  book-iahle  of  the  ladyV  bouloir. 

The  volume  contains  colored  plates  of  two  of  the  new  Roses 
which  have  elicited  mo4tadniiraiitNi  within  the  last  three  years- 
La  Reitte  and  ChromatelkL^HortieuliuriMU 

We  regret  that  this  beautiful  and  really  vnlueble  volume  did  not 
arrive  while  we  had  r«K>m  for  a  notice  worthy  of  its  claims  to  pub- 
lic fa\-or.  All  that  romance,  poetry,  and  &cienre  have  endowed 
the  Rose  with^-«Il  that  philosophers  have  found,  and  lovers  fan- 
cied, and  ladies  felt,  about  line  garner  of  ^weet  associations,  is 
here  set  forth,  and  worthily;  while  on  two  shintnr  pe^es  the 
beauty  herself  apixsars,  fairly  mirrored  in  bdr  mosti  mo^'nificeiit  as 
peel,  nnd  aeemiiir  only  lo  a^s  the  plucking.  We  love  the  biwk.— 
Utuan  itfilgaziiie,  !-y  Urs.  KirtiBi.^d.  April  1— 9t. 


do.    Cnliivaiors  witk  Sieel   and  Casi 
oson's  do.     TeeUi. 

do.    Horrows.plain  and  double  lunged 
Snbsoil  do.    Garden  &  Canal  Wheelbarrows. 

Single  and  Double  Com  Sheliers.  price  S5  to  ^lU. 
Straw  CttUers,  Greene's,  Steveu's,  Sinclair's,  ojid  other  approTed 
patterns- 
Mills  for  grinding  Grain.    Com  and  Cob  Cmshers. 
Horse  Potters  mud  UtreAing  Maehimee. 
Fanning  Mills,  Revolviur  Hay  Bakes, 

Rice  do.  Hay  and  Manare  Porks, 

Coflee  Hollers,  Scythes  &  Snathes, 

Sugar  Mills,  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows, 

Grain  Cradles,  Log  and  Trace  Chaina, 

Seed  Sowen,  Spadea  and  Shovels. 

Plow  Castings,  Castings  for  Horse  Powers,  Mill  and  Gin  Oeer. 
ftc  ,  Ac.  Al»oon  hand  Hiid  made  to  order,  every  description  or 
Brass,  Copppr  and  Iron  Wire,  Cloth,  Sieves,  Screens,  Riddles,  Ac, 
&c  ,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  as  low  as  tliey  can  be  porchaecd  at 
any  establishment  in  the  country. 

JOHN  MOORB, 
Ag.  Warehoose,  103,  okl  fio.  183  Frout-st.,  New- York. 
Aprill— 3t  

TWO  FARMS  FOR  SALE, 
tTANDSOMELY  situated  one  mile  north  of  NorlhvtUe  in  the 
**  southern  part  of  Cayuga  county,  each  containing  oeventy-five 
acres  of  excellent  land,  in  niie  condition,  with  good  farm  bniiding*, 
orchards,  Ac  These  farms  are  divided  by  the  stage  road  :-elween 
Auburn  and  Ithaca,  equi-distant  from  each.  They  will  be  oold  ocp- 
arately  or  together. 

Apply  to  DAVID  THOMAS,  near  Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  or  to 
ISAAC  JACOBS,  on  the  premises.  3  mo.  7,  lS4a 


KMERYS  SEED  PLANTER. 
TITITH  this  Planter  alt  smell  seeds  are  dropped  by  means  of  a 

*^  revolving  brtish  inside  of  the  hopper,  operating  npon  plates 
with  holes  in  them,  which  plates  are  placed  in  grooves  at  the  botion 
of  the  hopper-~any  sise  hole  being  used  which  is  found  be«ii 
adapted  to  the  quantity  and  size  of  tne  seed  lo  be  sown,  tfaiu  in- 
suring precision  and  uniformity  in  the  wtirk.  When  Com.  Beano, 
Peas,  or  any  heavy  smooth  seeds  are  to  be  dropped,  the  revolving 
brush  and  |riate  are  removed,  and  a  cylinder  substituted  with  cnps  or 
cavities  in  it,  which  fill  and  eir.ptv  by  the  gravity  of  the  seed. 
These  cnps  are  made  large  or  small  by  a  simple  set  screw,  which 
is  readily  turned  up  or  down  to  receive  any  quantity  of  eead  or 
none  at  all,  thns  enabling  the  quantity  and  distance  beiweea  the 
hills  to  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  The  movemi  nt  of  the  cylinder  m 
given  by  a  simple  smnll  geer,  and  may.  by  the  diferent  rows  of 
cogs  on  the  iHrge  wheel,  be  regulated  to  give  any  velocity  dceired 
for  different  purposes.  The  Airrower  or  plow  can  be  placed  up  or 
down  to  suit  a  tall  or  short  person  at  the  handles— can  be  used  by 
hand  by  one  roan,  or  can  be  drawn  by  a  horse.  From  aiz  to 
twelve  acres  of  corn  have  been  planted  in  tbe  best  possible  man* 
ner  in  a  day  with  them— ^ccoiding  to  the   condition  of  the  land. 

The  subscriber  has  a  good  assortment  of  them  on  bond  and  foe 
sile  at  the  Albany  Ag.  warehouse,  Noa.  10  &  It  Oreen-atreet,  Al- 
bany. Price  when  fully  rigged  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  atrong 
for  horse  power,  ©U. 

0:7*  For  furilier  porticulan  see  Catalogue,  gratis  at  store,  or  by 
mail.  H.  L.  EMERY. 

April  1,  1848. 

NORMAN. 

'pHIS  celebrated  horse  will  Ktand  the  ensuing  season  at  tbe  ataUe 
*■  of  James  Rice,  in  Oerm«indviIle.  three  miles  north  of  the  vil- 
lege  of  Lansingburgh  Norman  is  a  beauiiAd  dapple  grey.  15} 
hands  high,  stnuigly  mnde,  and  finely  proportioned  He  combines 
fitt  rate  trottiAff  qualitiea,  and  irreat  powers  of  endarance,  with  uii- 
surpawed  gentleness  and  docility.  His  colts  are  justly  celebrated 
for  speed,  bottom  and  good  temper— are  eaa'erly  sought  after  in  the 
market,  and  comniaiid  prices  ranging  from  S*t50  to  tSOO  The 
very  high  reputation  of  Norman's  stock  as  ''  rood  horses,'*  and  the 
extraordhiary  prices  they  command,  retiders  h  m  by  far  tbe  most 
profitable  horse  ti*  breed  fnim  of  any  in  the  country.  Gentlemen 
•ending  mares  ftnm  a  distance,  may  rest  aieured  that  they  will 
have  suck  attendance  and  keeping  as  the  owners  desire,  and  upon 
the  most  rtasonable  terms  The  norse  will  be  under  tbe  charge  of 
bis  fgrroer  owner  Terms— %10  the  senson  Insurance  to  be  agreed 
upon.  Commnnieations  addressed,  I.  T.  ORANT,  P.  M.^  June* 
lion.  Rensselaer  county,  will  receive  prompt  atteafon. 
April  1— 4t. 


1848. 
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RARE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

THB  nbtcnlMra,  in  additiou  to  their  atiuU  regular  lapplies  of 
all  deaeriptioiM  oT  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  have  re- 
ccnrvri  from  the  fint  loorces  iu  Englaad,  the  following  New  ahd 
yAi^AWLM  VaamTAMUt  Gabdb*  Sbbm.  which  will  be  found  an 
wegmutMom  to  aiif  colteetioii,  and  worthy  of  trial. 

PBA8. 
Wmiu^s  Qmem  qf  Dwar/s.^V^ry  dwarf,  and  ready  for  table  90th 
May.    Pric«  tipper  quart.    Price  iu  Loudon, 5«.  sterling. 

JCvif  Wmirr  PM«.^-Dwarf  and  very  early;    full  podded.    9i 
per^aart 

P^nikwiTj  fiarljr  5Mrprij«.— Very  early  and  nnifurm  bearers. 
$U0  per  quart.     Height  tliree  feel. 

FltJk's  Kidory— liBTgc  blue  peas;  finer  than  Dwarf  Imperials. 
SO  cents  ler  qoart.    Height  three  feet. 

/^eiMcr's  JllNiasifry.--Very  fine.  Height  three  feet.  60  cento 
per  t]ujuT. 

Cenmadk^g  JHtisik  Qiwcii.— Very  large,  shrivelled  pea;  superior 
to  liie  famous  Kuight's  Marrow,  extra  fine.  Height  four  feeu  91.00 
per  quart. 

CtejNpMM  ^  Sntfiand  Jferroto.— Extra  fine,  vid  prodigious 
bearers.    H«igbt  four  feet    98  per  quart.    This  is  the  most  rare 


JivTeis.— Great  bearers.    Height  four  fbet    50  cenU 
per  quart. 
gtiHtwy^s  Gtvtto.— Height  four  feet— fine.    50  cents  per  quart, 
dm  Dwarf  JMorrow.-'Fine.    37^  eeuis  per  quart. 
BAELT   CABBA0C8. 
JBaf%  Ihauf—^  cents  per  ounce 
Ssriir  S^praCiftors  —Large,  and  very  early.    95  cento  per  oonce. 
Watie's  N9m>  Bart^  Dwarf.SO  cenis  per  ounce, 
ilium's  JBayfo  Jho&r/  Matckle$$,  —50  cento  per  ounce. 
'siMi 


fy  Qmmh. — 50  ccuto  per  ounce 
iUeoi,  aoperior  London  Barly  York— <99  cento  per  ounce. 

BROCCOLI. 

EtBrif  Wmkktnn. — Very  superior.    91  per  ounce. 
Latt  iralcA#m».— Extra  fiuct    91  per  ounce. 
A€W  Oetabtr  Wkiu  CajM.— 91  per  ounce. 
Lmkt'M  Smperior  ITAtls.— 50  cents  per  ounce. 
Jjue  Close  Meadtd  Purjde.—SO  ceiiu  per  ounce. 
Fidd^s  Super*  WkUt.—SO  cento  per  ounce. 

CAULIFLOWBB. 

Fitck**9  Ntw  Lorgi  lots.— Extra  fine.    91-50  per  oimce. 
Barip   Widektm.—iSxin.  fine.    91  per  ounce. 
Lau  Wuldunn. — ^Eztra  fine.    91  per  oonce. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

8kefk*rd*t  Ntw  GmM  Pink  C*l$ry,  83  cento  per  packet— S«y. 
wiattr'g  Mew  iM,  S5  ecnto  per  packet— forly  Pn'xs  Fighter  Cueum- 
*sr,  S5  ceiiU  per  packet— ^rfy's  New  Cou  iMtuet^  SO  cento  per 
OBoce — PtMk  Ei§td  Unwn  Lettuce^  25  cento  per  ounca— JtfyiUf's 
GcmutfctJtg  Fartitpt  2tS  cents  per  ounce. 

Ai«o,  au  extensive  asiortnient  of  valuable  AGRICULTURAL 
SEED'',  aiiMNig  which  are  Skirving^s  Ntw  and  Improved  Ruia 
BagOj  lo  which  has  been  a wuided  several  premiums  by  the  Royal 
Airricaltoral  c«ociety  of  England.  91-50  per  lb— IHcibwa's  Impnfoed 
Rata  iSagfa,  91-25  per  lb.— Best  stock  Mruigd  Wurtzei—Sitesia 
Sugar  Bml—Wkiu  Field  Bt  gian  Carrot— Syring  Tarts  or  Vetekee^ 
a  valnalUe  and  nutritiou*  S4»iiiag  reed  for  horses  and  cow*.  Als4», 
Wkite  Lm^mmM.  (or  wo. \\i\g— Italian  (annual)  and  Pactys  Perennial 
Jtfery  Gras»—Sweet  Vernal  Gmee—Uerd*  and  Blue  Gnus— Fine 
Mixed  BmgjUsh  Lawn  Grass,  50  cjrL—Wkit*  Bmuh  HonepsuckU 
Clever— JLaaeme  ur  Frenek  Clover— Yellow  and  Searlei  THfail— 
Ciean   Paiolo  Sasd,  3S  cento  per  pocket. 

Bnektkcrn  Sa^—Hadnraor  Oaage  Orange,  and  Honey  Loenm^ 

er  GladiteekiOj  for  Hedging,  the  last  forming  an  impenetrable  fence. 

Tdiew  Skip  Loemst-wtUi  every  (h.ng  new  and  good  procureable 

from  b"ih  Uemisptteres.  whether  for  the  Field,  Garden  or  Parterre. 

AU  tlie  above  are  of  the  gro.rth  of  1847,  and  warranted  genuine. 

jamk.^  m.  TUORBURN  &  CO., 
No  15  Jutin-Sireet,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Q:^  Catalofues  gratia,  on  application.    For  new  Flower  Seeds, 
Ac.  sec  ftoreadverusemeiit. April  I,  IMd— It. 


ROCK  SALT. 

THIS  Salt  is  hard  as  alum,  and  is  the  best  known  for  stock,  and 
is  tbe  ciicapest  and  mo»t  economical- as  it  may  be  laid  upon 
the  groaiid.  or  ui  racks  aiid  mangers,  where  the  ctitile  lick  it  as 
ihey  may  destre,  witiiuut  getting  an  excess,  or  suffering  iiqury  from 
ito  use.  Vtt  iaie  in  any  quantity  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse, 
N«ia.  10  h  1%  Greeni«t. 

VERY    DESIRABLE    AND    VALUABLE   FARM 

FOR  SALE. 
^HE  aobaeriber  oderi  for  sale  hi<  farm,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
-"■  i^nitm  TBrnpike,  within  halt'  •  mile  northeast  of  the  city  of 
HadiMon,  Colttmbia  county,  iV.  V  ,  containing  70  acre^  of  good  laud. 
under  a  g«M«i  »titie  «if  cnltivution.  and  well  watered.  About  90 
acres  nf  which  are  good  plow  taiid,  six  acres  of  wood,  the  remain- 
der. 14  1  wm,  suitable  ftir  plow  or  meadow  laud.  There  is  a  sub- 
nanfaiiJ  Bnek  H«iiise,  a  Work  Siiop,  Burn,  and  uecestary  out- 
build lugs,    laikewise  a  Collage  on  the  premises. 

Taw  pmpeny  was  formerly  owited  and  improved  by  the  late 
Elisha  Williams.  Esq.  The  Kubseriber  e«insider»it  tbe  most  desira- 
ble properly  m  the  neighborhood.  To  any  person  wishing  to  en- 
gage m  the  Miiki  Noiaery  or  Gardening  business,  it  offers  great 
adv^ciagec    Title  indipputable. 

Ea.aire  of  MILLER  Jk  IfcKINSTRV,  Solictors,  Hudson,  or 
»e  siiit4cribcT  on  the  premises.  T-  H.  PEGLER. 

April  1,  le4»*fl.* 


W.  &  B.   DOUGLAS'  IMPROVED   PREMIUM 
HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

A  PERFECTLY  simple  and  effective  machine  for  forcing  « 
portion  of  a  brook  or  spring  to  any  required  distauce  or  eleva- 
tion, where  a  proportionate  full  can  be  applied. 

A  SILVKR  MEDAL  was  awarded  to  the  sobscribert  on  their 
Improved  Hydraulic  Ham  by  lUe  American  Institute,  at  the  Pair 
held  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in  October,  1847.  A  PREMIUM 
wa<f  also  awarded  on  the  same  by  the  Midolesex  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  their  Fair  held  lU  this  city  in  October,  ld47. 

The  varioua  uses  of  the  Ram  are  at  once  obvious,  viz :  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigating  Lands,  and  supnjyixff  Dwellings,  Gardens, 
Farms,  Factories,  Villages,  Engines,  Railroad  Stations,  4o.,  with 
running  water. 

The  4impiicity  of  the  operation  of  tjiis  machine,  together  with  ite 
eflfectiveness  and  very  anparetit  dui  ability,  renders  it  decidedly  the 
most  important  and  valuable  apparatus  yet  developed  in  Hydrau- 
lics, for  forcing  a  portion  of  a  running  stream  of  water  to  any  dis- 
tance and  elevation,  proportioned  to  the  fall  obtaiiie'l. 

It  is  perfectly  applicable  where  no  more  than  18  inches  fall  caa 
be  obtained,  yet  the  greater  the  fiiU  appliedt  the  higher  may  the 
water  be  conveyed,  the  quantity  raised  var)'ing  in  proportion  to  the 
height  with  a  given  fall.  It  will  raise  say  one-eleventh  of  the- 
water  ten  times  the  height  of  the  fall  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus 
if  applied  under  a  fall  of  five  feet,  with  a  supply  of  eleven  gallons 
per  minute,  it  will  force  up  and  discharge  at  an  elevation  of  fifty 
feet  irom  machine,  one  gallon  per  minute;  and  under  the  same 
head  or  fall  it  will  of  course  raise  and  discharge  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  iu  proportion  as  the  height  to  which  it  is  conveyed  is  di' 
minished,  and  so  a  less  quantity  a  greater  height 

This  ram  is  constructed  with  an  Adjuster,  which  renders  it  de- 
oldedty  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  yet  invented,  as  by  this 
improvement  the  same  machine  may  be  conveniently  varied  ia 
capacity,  and  at  once  adapted  to  various  sized  streams! 

They  are  composed  of  metal,  and  are  a  very  neat,  compact  and 
portable  article-*No.  4,  the  ordinary  size,  weighing  but  about  39 
lbs,  and  occupying  only  about  a  cubic  loot  of  space. 

The  subscribers,  manufacturers  of  the  Ram,  offer  the  same  in 
sny  quanuty  and  of  various  sizes,  to  merchants,  deaieis,  and  all  in 
want,  at  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  please. 

In  all  cases  the  article  is  warranted  complete  and  perfect,  so  as 
to  give  the  best  satisfaction,  or  it  may  be  relumed. 

Ordera  respectfully  aolicited,  to  which  prompt  attention  will  be 

Elvcn.  W.  it,  B.  DOUGLA8, 

lachinists  and  Iron  Founders,  Mannfacturera  of  Pumps,  HydrauUo 
Rams,  Friction  Rolls,  Sheaves,  Arbor  Cranks,  &c. 

Middletownf  Conn.,  April  1. 1848. 

For  sale  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  by  H.  L.  EMBRT. 
Nos.  10  ft  13  Green-st.—in  Troy,  at  H.  WARREN'S  Ag.  Ware- 
house, 315  River-si.;  and  by  the  Hardware  and  other  traders  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Stales. 

PATSNT   SIGHT    8BCVAVD. 

N.  B<— The  following  certificates  Itave  been  very  kindly  tendered 
us  by  gentlemen  who  have  our  rams  in  use:-~- 

CSATiriCATES. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  purchased  and  put  in  use  oMe  o( 
W.  &  B-  Douglas'  Improved  Hydraulic  Rains  on  my  farm,  and  [ 
am  perfectly  satisfied  and  well  pleased  with  the  operation  of  the 
article,  and  would  recommend  lu  use  to  all  who  are  desiroui  of 
raising  water  from  any  spring  or  other  running  stream  about  their 
premises.  The  spring  to  winch  I  have  applied  the  ram  it  50  rode 
from  my  bouse,  and  75  feet  below  a  level  of  noint  where  I  dis- 
charge the  water  in  my  dwelling.  The  size  of  the  drive  pipe  ap. 
plied  U)  my  ram  is  li  inch  calibre,  and  40  feet  long,  and  has  a  fall 
in  ruiiniii(r  from  spring  to  mm  of  10  feet.  The  discliarge  pipe, 
(leading  from  ram  to  house)  is  |  inch  calibre,  mud  50  rods  in  length! 
and  runii  up  an  elevation  of  85  feet,  and  the  water  discharges  from 
the  same,  in  my  house«  a  perfectly  steady  and  handsome  stream 
without  any  interruption  whatever.  And  1  would  hiviie  ail,  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  this  new  and  tmly  useful  inven- 
tion, to  call  ai  my  house  in  Durham  and  wittiCM  its  operations. 

Durham,  Cu,  SepL  SSth,  1847.  Sam u«l  G.  Tibbam. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  in  use  on  my  fkrm.  one  of  Messra* 
W.  &  B  Douglas'  Improved  HydrauliwRams,  and  can  mo»t  cheer- 
fully  recommend  it  as  being  an  article  of  the  utmost  value  and  util- 
ity to  all  who  are  desirous  ot  raising  a  supply  of  water  to  their 
premises. 

My  spring  is  some  80  rods  distant,  and  35  feet  below  a  level  nC 
the  point  where  the  water  is  diachar^  by  the  ram  in  my  yard. 
The  water  is  applied  to  tlie  machine  with  but  3«  n.  head  or  (all,  and 
thus  a  portion  of  it  is  rai«ed  11)  feet  high  to  every  foot  of  full  ap« 
plied.  The  size  of  the  drive  or  supply  pipe,  At>m  spring  to  ram,  is 
1^  inch,  and  the  machine  forces  up  and  discharges  a  constant  stream 
ot  water  in  my  yard  of  say  half  an  inch,  conveying  it  up  the  above 
named  elevaiioit  of  85  feet,  and  a  distance  of  3U  rods. 

Cpper  Middleiown,  Ct.,  Jan.  5, 184a         Charlzs  Mathsk. 

THE  GENUINE  MORGAN  HORSE, 
r;*ENERAL  GIFFORD,  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  on  Mon- 
^^  days,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  at  the  stable  of  George  A. 
Mason,  two  miles  northeast  of  Jordan ;  Thursdays,  Fridays  and 
Sattinlays  at  the  stable  of  D.  A.  Muiut),  Camillus. 

rerms— SiO  the  season.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon.  Pestur- 
age  furnished  by  either  of  the  subscribers  at  reasonable  prices. 
Escapes  and  accidents  at  the  risk  of  owners.    General  Gifloid  was 

I  sired  by  Gifford  Morgan.    His  dam  a  pure  Morgan.    Breeders  of 
good  horse>«  are  Invited  to  call  and  see  hjm. 
April  1, 1848-tt.  MVNRO  k  MASON, 
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HALL'S  EAELY  JUNE  POTATOES. 

TWO  hundwl  biuliala  uf  ihH«  lunrior  uh)  uriy  poutoM  1 


BALL  SEMINARY, 


sd  uid  lUimmMd  by 


'THIS  Icnilulioiii  incorpoimiwl  Oy  ibe  Rogenu  of  ibc  UmTuniiy, 
*  >nd  •nljccilollwitrapcrriiioii,  liHfiir  iuohjiiei innrmlion  id 
ll»  talfher  brinEh<«  of  Eiigliih  tdoeiUH,  ud  iIm  claaica,  lo  u 

■gj,  Mi«BrmlDgT«tii  Apl- 
■Md  br  iRiDita.diiigmiii, 

:»  of  P.  V  T«d«r,  E«i , 

<rbo  wiU  im  lUMd  bj  eom- 

■M  plHMUt  Til^.     Tt» 

ILER  BAliTPrnidaDi. 


■draneed  m 

iMirnctim  will 
cnlunl  Chenitir 
■nd  eipeROMHU. 


Tba  SeminuT] 

•cbwUnX  sS 
.April  1— li. 


Uled  [rnudeiiu  of  Albany )  vhofrom  bejui  uuihls  ladiKerii  any 
olii»cl,  (one  for  more  lli»ii  IhinryMri,  {uken  blind  during  inf»ii- 
cy.)  on  DOW,  >ri(riiuiinciii,KBia  walk  iMie,  uid  he  uiiclei 

TboHinterancd  will  coiihIi  Ihc  highMt  goodo  Ui«  Blind  bTgiT- 
iw  lOCh  UMHKHi  ID  the  ibflva  uiu  uuiua  maia. 
F.  8.  Fluid  Caiaiscu  lEmaved  wiihoui  u  OHraiLm. 
April  l^t 


FRUIT  TREES,  qf  StUct  Varutia, 

PROPAGATED  rninilrcea.wbiiHgenDiiicncHuTcicsllEWs 
been  prvwd  bj  ibDrough  eieminEiLim  of  Ibe  fniil  in  beeri 
Pot  tit  II  IheniiiKrTDribaiubicribBr. 

O*  Penoni  wuhlng  lo  lat  aui  new  Fruil  Oerdena  «-  Onhd 
will,  iruwr  wlih,  he  furniihedwilli  ■  cue)\illT  ueoned  pollecii 
<Hber  large  DtniMll,  of  ipplei,  peachee,  cbemn,  iiectatinei.  ai 
txn,  nrawbeirita.  hafdygrapea.  Ac  oriha  b«i  Handard  Tsiieii 

Diiiiation,/r«ii  Hnmt  kuulnd  mrU  u  Oeonlif . 

A  Bne  (elect  aaHnmnii  nf  omainanlal  ihmba,  brilliant  hatdf 
m»,  herbaceoiu  paranoial  ptaDU.'eTergreoH  perfectly  baidened 
iranulaDiiiw,  Ac. 


HIGHLAND  NOHSERIE8,  NEWBDRGH,  M.  I. 

NOTICE— A,  J.  Downiug  baring  retired frtmi  ibe  Kanen ta. 
uneai.  hcretoTore  eauducted  al  thii  place  onder  Ibe  Emi/ 

T  will  gnwl^  c£ait  Ik 

- „ A.8AUL*!iL 

Tba  gnderaipied  'uraofij  reeotiunenda  dn  abera  Nunoyin 

Tba  pncneal  maiiageiBent  of  the  Naraeriei  win  be  in  Ibe  biak 
or  Mr.  A,  HaBl,  who  baa  been  at  Ibe  bead  €(  ibii  fepanaein  la  ue 
laii  eighl  yeaia,  and  Lli  accuracy  and  Gdelity  ig  ibe  pcopagiuoi  i^ 
fralla.  eni  general  care  W  nimenea  during  ibai  iimi,  are  die  bai 

Will  hemeflec  be  cundncud. 
Higblaod  Qaideii,  Newborgb,  Feb 


A.  J.  DOWNKG, 


^.  SAUL*  Ccub^  lei 
'PI  ajkl  iba  public  ir-  — 


D  iitliinii  Ibe  ^Aima  rf  tbli  eailM- 
I,  ibai  ihelt  Hwk  al 
Fruit  Tree*  for  Sprlag  PlaatlBC,  IMS, 

Compriaea  aeaily  al!  the  cbdioe  and  rare  rarjelica  ol  rrcai  kti. 
diciHa,  amoDg  whjch  an  ■  Bne  HBck  sf  iba  TVw  Aut  Fbs, 
(Pmiw  Pecse,)  aU  Dsboia'  Earlr  Golden  Apricot,  ai  veil  m 
large  iliick,  and  fall  aeaoninenl  of  all  Ibe  leading  naadaid  >in» 
liei  I  ail  pTopagaled  fron  leiud  fmit  ueea.  or  Ibe  ■»■  cma 


Thei 


CalliralDr  r«  October  and  NoTCBber,  1M7, '  AkcSknt 
Vinea,  Ac.  tc. ;  and  u  Ibej  propoae  elaanig  a  lufi  pi 


S.WO  Araarican  Arbor  Vliie,  for  acreem.  SIS  to  UO  per  lit. 
lO.UDO  Otage  Orange  planla  6<T  hedgea,  ■13  pec  lUUD, 
au.UOU  Bucklbani  Manu  fur  bnjgaa,  SS  per  IDOO. 

iton,  and  all  Ireaa,  planTi,  Ac,  will  becarefoUy  packed  in]  itupfei 
ID  any  amn  Df  lbs  Uuion.    CatalogDea  graiia  10  poalpaid  anilicua 
Highland  Nuraeriet,  Newbuigli,  Feb,  lOtli,  IMe.-ft. 


lera  wHb  remlilancei  promptly  ei 

Calalogna  fumiahed  graila  to  all  apji 
to  be  poei-paid,  and  direclal, 


lied,  and  treea  packed  in. 

t*.    All  cflimnuaicBiiai 

J.  J.  THOMA8, 
m,  Wayne  Co..  N  V. 


ISABELLA  GRAPES, 

OF  proper  aga  for  ftirming  rineyardi,  propagated  fyom  and  Cfm 
Uinjiig  ill  Ibe  good  qujililiea  wbicb  the  moel  improred  culiira 
Talion  tUr  orer  lea  yean  liaa  oonforred  on  tba  rineyardaai  Ciotn 
Poinl,  are  now  offered  to  the  public.    Tboee  who  may  pdtchae 

Grape  wilh  entire  aoeccaa,  (ptorided  Uieic  loaauon  b  not  loo  ft 
DonLl  AU  eoaunnDicaiiona,  poai-paid,  addreaKd  Id  B.  T.  UN 
DEimiLL,  M.  D..  310  Br«4way,  New. York,  till  the  95tta  of  April 
and  aflai  that  lima  id  Croton  Poinl,  N.  V.,  will  receire  atleniioi 
He  feela  qnile  eonUenl  Itaal  be  baa  ao  fn  meliorated  ibe  characle 

improved  cullivation,  pruning,  Ac,  thai  thay  will  generally  tipei 

ud  all  of  the  wealem,  Rikldle,  ud  louibcm  ataleL" 
New- York,  March  1— 9i. 


ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 

TWE  labecriber  ia  prepared  lo  fumiih  Engraringi  on  Wood. 
all  deacriplwiu.  al  Ibe  iboneai  notiei,  aod  upcm  the  ntoat  re 
aonable  lenna.    AIk, 

DESIGNS  AXD  DRAWINGS 
of  niebinery  foe  Ibe  Parui  Ownci,  fBmiahed  wilt  the  neci 
aal7  apecificatinu. 

InTentorr  of  agricDttnral  inplenenn,  a>  well  aa  olhen  who  pi 
poee  appljing  for  Letieia  Paieni,  or  wiah  to  ham  an  engnred  r 


Room  No.  i.aiiiiBulliJInBt. 
Ualeli  LSI*. 


ioilofuiniihlheabovi 
irally  chirgeileleewbi 
table  akeich  and  deKi 


T' 

lalTreei,  conaiaiij 
mO.OW  Grafted 


SYRACUSE  NURSERY. 

id  well  eelected  aaionmcdt  o(  Fmii 


tnile  Treea.  ffom  1  ti 
Bio 9  feeihigh:  3  ti 
I  8  feet  higb,  can  b 


Treee,  I  to  T  ftei  high. 

■d  of  the  Onoiidua,   and  Van  Moo'a  !*°jl' 


B  reel  blab. 

I,  i<rUiaba«  eart 


antityof  Horae  Cbaatni 


AHaathai,  and  Hon- 
'thorp  t  SMITH. 


A  STOCK  AKD  GRAIN  FARM  FOR  SXl£, 

SI  I  L'ATED  in  Datlingioii  lowutaip.  Baarei  coonlli  Pa-,  Km- 
leen  milee  Irom  the  mouik  of  Bearer  rirer,  on  ihe  Md  (n" 
Bearer  to  Salem,  aiKl  Boaidman,  Uhu.bwialningnearMacrB^ 
iain  two  loia.  near  each  oilier^  li  well  walend,  wilbeighlKTB 
failing  aprlnga.  Tlie  improvemenia  are  Iwo  brick  aiai  o«  )«iiU* 
Ii^bouiea.    The  maniiiw  itin  ctmage  Myle;  ia  lony-tw^" 

frame  bank  barn,  withMaue  buemini|%  by  38  fret ;  the  cons 
poeu  iwenty.two  feel  an  inchei  high  Wilh  ample  graaatis  »■ 
■labiliig,  and  rODi  cellar.    Aleo  bay  and  abeep  hoaac^uil  iM 


■  api^T  DO  "be  "^^^^SMAHT. 


FINE  FARM  FOB  SALE. 
rpHE  iubaTribec  offen  (be  aale  a  baauljfnl  Fann,  of  "^^ 

andahalfmileaof  tbetowBof  Oteei        ■     ~ '"" 


beiiig  all  laid  down  lo  grae^well 
id  hmaalone  m  abundance.    The  bi 


Aibnry  UniTeraily.) 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEBiENTS  AND  SEEDS. 

Inventors  ^  Manufaetunn  ^f  iKi  %tn\ii'M  EagU  Plowe . 

ri^O  thair  eziCMxre  wnortment  of  Plows  tbey  have  receally  added 
X  iwv  pftitenie,  embrvcing  many  important  improvements,  in 
fona,  cmMtractiiHi  and  fiztares,  which  adapt  them  to  both  shoal  and 
^^p  plowing.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  mould-board  to  take  np  the 
ferrow  slice  and  nun  it  over  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  the 
least  power  of  draft,  leaviug  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition 
fur  after  caliivatioiij  and  prodoetion  of  crops.  Toe  acknowledged 
strength  aod  durability  of  the  eastings,  the  uniform  constraotion 
and  aapenor  finish  of  the  wood  by  machinery,  are  among  the  cha- 
rarter.sue«  of  their  Plows. 

At  the  most  fall,  perfect  trial  and  investigation  of  plows  ever  had 
la  this  cooatry,  beta  at  Essex,  coimty  Mass.,  the  Judging  Commit- 
tee, in  *praking  of  the  Improved  Eagle  Plow,  to  which  they  onani- 
BKWsly  a^raidcd  th«  highest  premium,  say : — *'  As  near  as  we  can 
a«cenain,  thia  Plow  combines  all  the  good  qualitiea  manifested  in 
either  of  the  others,  wita  some  pecniiar  to  itself;''  and  further, 
*'oar  aileaikm  was  called  to  the  qiuditif  of  the  castinn  on  the 
PVrws  of  Rngyles  k,  Co ,  their  Jini$k  and  darafriliiy.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  certainly  more  perfect  than  acy  thing  we  have  else- 
where seen."  **  The  process  nf  Cuilling  the  Point,  the  entire  Edge 
of  the  Shata  and  Flange  or  Base  of  the  Landside.  gives  a  perma- 
nence and  dnrabtliiy  to  the  work  that  renders  it  of  a  decidedly  su- 
perior chancier,"  **  and  we  think  there  is  no  hazard  in  saying  that 
the  value  of  ibe  parts  thus  made  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  pro- 
cess.*' 

The  fbOcwing  ia  a  copy  of  their  table  showinir  the  comparative 
■m"—  of  power  in  puonds,  required  to  operate  the  different  ptowa. 

Meiium  SiK€  tkw$. 
Wioslowa's        of  Danvers,      462  lbs. 
Rnggles  Jt  Co.,  of  Worcester,  412 
Prouly  ib  Ca,     of  Boston.        425 
Hnward,  of  Hinriiam,    413 

Letrg*  Svu  FUnn. 
Wiaslow  of  Danvers,      512  lbs. 

Rnggles  k,  Co.,  Eagle,  of  WorcMter,  425 
Proaty  &  Co.,  Sod  A  of  Boston,  487 
Howard,  <^  Hingham,     450 

In  1M6,  the  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  competitiors  who 
used  Plowa  made  by  Ruggles.  Nourse  and  Mason,  at  Plowing 
naTc^ea  in  the  following  named  counties,  to  wit:  Essex,  Middle- 
sex. Worcester,  Hampsnire  and  Berkshire,  in  Mass. ;  Orleans  and 
AVinilMun,  Vt. ;  Kennebec,  Me.;  Litchfield  and  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Prince  George's  and  Montgomery  counties,  Md. 

At  thfl  Cattle  Shows  held  in  1847,  the  foUowina  premiums  were 
won  by  Plowmen  with  Plows  manufactured  by  Rugglei,  Nourse 
lb  Maaoo. 

S88KX  COUNTY,  MASS.    . 
Sincla  Team,    1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  S. 
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9d  Premium, 

3ii  Premium, 

Doable  Team,  1st  Premium, 

«  "fid  Premium, 

•*  "3d  Premium, 

Hotae  Team,    1st  Premium, 

•*  "         «d   Premium, 

*•  •»        3d  Premium, 

Sabbaoiiing,      l»t  Premium, 

MIDDLESEX  COXJITTT, 
Sir^le  Team,    l*t  Premium,    Row,    Eagle  No.  2. 
Doqle  Team,     1st  Premrom,       **        Eagle  No  20. 
2d  Premium,        "        Eagle  No.  20. 
4th  Premium,       "       Eagle  No  25. 
Isi  Premium,        *<       Eagle  No.  2. 
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Eagle  No  2. 
Eagle  No.  2. 
Eagle  No.  25. 
Eagle  8ward  B. 
Eagle  No.  26. 
Eagle  No.  2. 
Eagle  No.  2. 
Eagle  No.  2. 
Ettgle  S.  S.  No.  1. 
MASS. 


BEI8T0L  COUNTT,  MASS. 


Smgie  T>eam.  let  Premium,  Plow, 

•*           "  M  Premium,  " 

*•           "  4th  Premium,  " 

Doable  Team,  1st  Premium,  " 


Sward  C. 
Eagle  No.  2. 
Eagle  No.  2. 
Eagle  No.  20. 

MASS. 


BA&NSTABLB  COUBTTTj 
Siagle  Team,    1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
Double  Team,  lot  Premium,       **       Eegle  No.  2. 

2d  Premium,        "       Eagle  No  2. 

ad  Premium,        *'       Eagle  No.  2. 


•c 


1st  Premium,        "       SrIfSh'ngNaa 
HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  MASS. 
Siqgle  Team,    1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
M  Premium,        "       Eagle  No.  1. 
0lh  Preminm,        **       Eagle  No.  % 
BEBKSHZBS  COUNTY,  MASS. 
1«  Premrom,  and  7  others.    Plows,  Eagle  Noa.  1  and  2. 
1st  Preminm  for  the  best  Plows^ 

HAMTSHIBE  COUNTY,  MASS. 
Single  Team,  \  1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
only  oaed.     )  Tifa  Premium,        "       Eagle  No.  2. 
8lh  Premium,        *'       Eagle  No.  2. 

MERRIMACK  COUNTY,  N.  H. 
B'mgle  Team,  \  1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
only  need.    |  9d  Premium,        '*       Eagle  No.  20. 
3d  Premium,        **       Eagle  No  2. 
HARTFORD  COUNTY,  CONN. 

lot  Premium,    Flow,    Eagle  No.  25. 
9d  Premium,        "       Eagle 'No.  2. 
ad  Premiom,        "       Bword  D. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  VT.       . 
1st  Premium,    Plow,    Eagle  No.  2. 
ROCHESTER,  MONROE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Horse  Team,  I  1st  Premium,     Plow,    Sward  C. 
only  used     J  2d  Premium,        '*       Eagle  No.  26. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  MD 
1st  Premium  for  3  horse  sise,  Eagle  No.,2S. 
1st  Premium  "    1    *'       "     Sell  Sharpener  No.  1. 

They  have  also  constructed  a  8«>ries  of  new  paiterns  of  plows  of 
various  sises  and  forms,  (some  with  wrought  mould  plates,  shares, 
or  points,)  expressly  calculated  for  the  diOertfnt  kinds  and  mctAodtf 
of  caltivation  practiced  in  the  Southern  States,  and  which  embrace 
all  the  alterations  which  a  k>n^  and  thorough  investigation,  and 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  southern  culture  has  suggested, 
to  render  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  planters. 

Their  stock  of  Garden  and  Field  Stedt  are  raised  especially  for 
their  trade,  by  most  rel'abte  and  experienced  growers,  and  are  war* 
ranted  fresh,  and  true  to  their  names. 

Their  prices  being  untformt  purchasers  can  rely  on  having  all 
orders  executed  on  as  favorable  terms,  and  promptly  as  though  they 
were  personally  present. 

Dealers  supplied  on  the  most  advantageous  ternm 

A  supply  or  Plows  and  other  articles  from  their  establishment 
may  be  found  at  the  stores  of  L.  Tucker,  Albany;  A  B.  Alleu  & 
Co.,  New. York  city;  R.  L.  Allen,  New>Orleons;  and  at  many 
other  cities  and  prwcipal  towns  throughout  the  country. 

P.  8.  As  it  is  impracticable  here  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  articlea 
embraced  in  so  great  a  variety,  the  proprietors  propose  to  forward, 
(groiif)  to  persons  requesting  them,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  descrip 
tjve  catalogues  of  implements  and  seeds,  of  nearly  100  pages,  em. 
beilished  with  cuts  of  tools,  and  embracing  brief  direction*  Gx  sow* 
ing.  planting  and'culture,  rules  for  the  application  of  Guano,  Plas- 
ter and  Bone  Dust,  with  remarks  on  soils  and  plowing ;  and  with 
general  obaervations,  list  of  agricultural  and  horticuliuriLl  publica- 
tions, &c.  Ac. 

Worcester  and  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1848— 3t. 

,-  I.  -  — * 

FINE  BLOOD  MERINO  SHEEP  FOE  SALE. 
^HE  subscriber  being  about  to  retire  from  the  farming  business, 
-^  offers  for  sale  his  entire  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  which  have 
been  bred  with  the  greaiest  care  from  the  best  flock*  in  the  country. 
Of  these  76  are  ewes  now  with  lamb  by  a  buck  from  tiie  recent  im- 
ported flock  uf  John  A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Coim.;  25  bucks 
one  vear  old  last  spring  from  the  above  ewes,  sired  by  the  Ram- 
bouillet  buck  Chancellor;  and  SO  lambs  the  increase  of  laat  year, 
sired  by  tJie  Rambouillet  buck  Grandee,  now  owned  by  the  Rev. 
ii.  0.  Bingham,  of  this  place.  As  to  purity  of  blood,  fineness  and 
weight  of  fleece,  and  strength  of  eonstitutiou,  they  are  excelled  by 
no  Merinos  in  the  country.  The  buck  purchased  from  the  recent 
importation  of  Mr.  Taintor  will  also  be  offered  for  sale.  To  those 
wishing  to  improve  their  sheep,  or  those  wisliing  to  start  a  good 
flock,  the  prei>ent  offers  a  rare  opportunity,  as  they  will  be  sold 
without  reserve.  Comraunicaiions  addressed  to  the  subscriber  will 
receive  immediate  attention  TUOS.  D.  CANFlCLD. 

Williston,  VU,  Jan.  15, 1848— 3t 

HORSE  POWER,  THRESHER,  AND  CORN 
SHELLER  DEPOT. 
r^RDERS  for  the  ''  Warren^s  and  Trimble's  be$t  two  and  four 
^^  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,"  Hand  llireshers,  Waterman's 
Com  Shellers,  and  other  Agncultaral  Machinery,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  will  continue  to  be  promptly  attended  to.  as  heretofore,  by 
the  subscribers  at  No.  6  Burling  slip,  and  126PearUst.,  New. York 
city.    Nov.  1,  1847.— 8t  JAMES  PLANT  h  Co. 


POUDRETTE. 

THE  LQDI  MANUFACTURING  CO.  offer  for  sale  their  New 
and  Improved  POUDRETTE,  at  the  following  reduced  prices: 
One  barrel,  #2;  three  barrels,  95;  and  seven  barrels  and  upwards 
at  91 .50  per  barrel.  It  can  also  be  obtained  at  their  factory,  on  the 
Hackensack  river,  in  bulk,  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  put  on  board  of 
vessels  or  wagons.  This  is  the  roost  economical  and  effective  ma- 
nure for  com  known.  On  good  land,  two  barrels  (#3  worth)  will 
suffice  per  acre,  and  bring  a  rood  crop ;  the  labor  being  less  than 
one-half  of  an  application  of  dung  to  the  hill.  Office  of  the  Com- 
pany, 61  Liberty-street;  and  of  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co ,  agents.  No  187 
AVater  street.  New- York.  Written  communications  (postpaid)  wiB 
be  faithfully  attended  to. 
March  1— 3t». 

■  ■       ■»  ■  I  .  I »    ■  111  .  I 

TO  BREEDERS  OF  FAST  HORSES. 

THE  celebrated  Stallion  Colt  ''  ANGLO-SAXON,''  will  stand 
for  the  enstthig  season,  at  the  farm  of  Jotiah  CroAyj  in  North 
Andover,  Mass  "  Anglo-Saxon"  was  sired  by  the  original  Black 
Hawk,  now  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Hill,  in  Vermont  He  will  be 
tour  years  old  in  July  next.  His  color  is  a  bright  bay.  He  weighs 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  though  not  ertirely  broken  to  harness,  has 
great  speed  and  spleudid  action.  He  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
last  Fair  of  the  ^ssex  County  Agricultural  Society ;  and  has  been 
pronounced  by  amateurs  a  ptt/eet  animal.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
^Rack  Hawks,"  he  needs  no  encomium.  Breeders  are  requested 
to  examine  and  judge  for  themselves. 

The  *'  Lady  Lawrence,"  a  five  years  obi  chestnut  mare,  sired 
by  Black  Hawk,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  stable.    She  can  trot  her 
mile  in  two  minijites  and  forty  seconds— has  never  been  trained, 
and  can  be  bought  for  #1000,  if  applied  for  immediately. 
-    North  Andover,  March  Ut,  1848.'»2t* 
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ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

HK  subscriber  hereby  gives  notice,  that  he  has  disposed  of  his 
interot  intUisestablisbmem  to  Mr.  Uoracb  L.  1t.mkrt,  who 
will  hereafter  continue  tlie  business  in  his  own  name,  at  the  old 
Btaud,  Nos  10&  12  Gieen  St.,  Albany.  All  demands  against  the 
establishment  will  be  {wid  by  him;  and  all  persons  indsbled  to  it, 
ore  requested  to  settle  liieir  acccmnts  with  him  without  delay. 

Mr.  Ernery  has  had  the  entire  management  of  the  Albaiiy  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  since  it  has  been  in  my  hands,  and  irom  an 
acquanitaiice  thus  formed  with  him.  and  from  his  l^ng  experience 
in  the  business,  having  been  enffnged  in  it  some  ten  years,  live  of 
which  was  spent  in  the  establi^ohmcnt  of  Messrs.  Kuggles,  Nourse 
Sl  Mason,  at  Boston  aud  Worcester,  Mass  ,  (t^ie  largest  in  Amen- 
ca,)  I  feel  an  entire  confidence  in  commending  hira  10  (he  public  as 
one  in  whoss  integrity  aud  judgment  the  pairons  ol'  the  etitablish- 
ment  may  safely  rely 

Albany,  Feb.  1,  1»I8.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

N.  B.  The  publicatinn  of  the  Cultivator  and  Uoriiculturist  will 
be  coutiuued  at  the  same  stand  as  heretofore. 

THE  subscriber  tenders  his  thanks  to  the  public  for  the  liberal  en- 
couragement and  patronage  shown  towards  the  establishment 
since  unilrr  his  management,  und  hopes  with  the  increusing  interest 
manifested  by  the  agnculiurul  comniuiiiiy  fur  improvement  nni 
good  tools,  and  constant  and  persevering  attention  ou  his  purt  to  the 
ittteresis  of  ihe  establishment  und  its  patrons,  10  merit  a  cuiitinuaiice 
of  the  same  t|e  intends  at  all  times  to  keep  the  best  of  imple- 
ments, from  the  best  foanufacturersof  this  or  other  countries;  also 
a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  (3 rain,  Field,  Ura.«s,  Garden  and 
Fiower  KeeiU;  ond  all  business  wili  be  transacted  as  heretofore 
«pou  the  One  J*rice  System. 

For  prices,  descriptions,  &c.,  see  Catalogne  of  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  gratis,  at  Stoie.or  by  mail,  to  post-pad  applicants. 

HORACE  is.  EMEUV, 
Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  Nos.  10  &.  12  Green-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NEW-YORK    AGRICULTURAL    WAREHOUSE 
AND  SEED  STORE. 

THE  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  and  complete 
assortment  o(  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  and 
Field  and  Ganlen  Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Our  implements  embrace  upwards  of  sixty  diflerent  sizes  and 
kinds  of  Plows,  among  which  are  the  celebrated  Ruggles,  Nourse 
ic  Ma.4on^s  Eagle,  Center  Draft.  Self-Sharpener,  i<id«  llill,  <  otum. 
Rice,  Sugar  Cane.  Double  Mould  Board.  Trenching,  Subsoil.  &,c., 
itc.  Also.  Harrows,  Rollers,  Cullivuton«,  Com  .^hellers,  Straw 
Cutters.  NN'heat  and  Corn  Mills,  Horse  Powers,  Thrfshcrs,  Scythes, 
Cradles,  Axes,  Horse  aud  Hand  Rukcs,  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes, 
Grafting  Tools,  &c..  &c. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  nlxivc  of  1(K)  piif^cs.  illustnitcd  with  nume- 
rous fill! ravings,  will  be  sent  gratis  tu  ull  who  apfitv  for  it,  post- 
paid.    ^  A   B  ALLEN  H  CO.. 

April  1, 1848—11.  Ib7  Wat«r-«l ,  New- York 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  COMPLETE  assonment  of  American  Field  and  OvdenSc«d«, 
of  all  kinds,  principally  growa  and  |»it  op  ezpresdy  for  us. 

Also,  Fresh  English  and  French  Grass  and  other  Seeds,  ju«t  re- 
ceived.  Among  these  are  the  Perennial  and  Italian  Ray  Gra». 
Sweet  Vernal  and  Oat  Graas,  fine  mixed  Lawn  Grass,  White  Clo. 
ver  and  Lucerne.  Also,  English  BeaoSjVetches,  Uma  Bsga8eed, 
&c.,  fte. 

Agricultural  and  Ilorticulloral  Implements,  a  complete  snort. 
ment. 

The  American  Agricolturist,  a  monthly  pablicalion  of  38  psget 
Price  91  a  year.  ^  ^     ^  ^        ^^  ,^ 

New- York  Agricnitttral  Warefaonse  and  Seed  Store,  187  Wrta. 
street,  New- York.  A.  R  ALLEN  k  CO. 

April  1,  18J»— It. 

THE  EAGLE  PLOW. 

PROBABLY  no  Plow  has  bees  » 
long  before  the  pobiic  Mrith  so  fev 
'alterations,  come  Into  so  seueral  lae. « 
receivea  oo  many,  and  or  so  bif^  irradi 
premiume*  «•  the  Eagle  Plowi,  froa 
the  esubbshmeot  of  -Messrs.  Rogfio, 

Nourse  and  Mason.  ^      ^    ,_ 

Notwithstanding  the  great  divcrany  of  coila,  modes  of  caltae, 
and  the  increasing  competition  of  many  distmgnished  msnofsctar. 
ers,  and  year  after  year  having  been  anlijected  to  the  taoA  »yite. 
matic.  persevering  and  thorough  trials  ever  bad  in  tins  coonirT.  11 
still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  excellence  of  work,  msterjaii, 
workmanship,  durability  and  price. 

By  rcternng  to  the  advenisement  of  the  manufaalarert  m  fiu 
and  the  last  number  of  the  Cuhivator.  will  be  seen  the  high  wlim. 
tion  put  upoi:  them  by  conimiitees  aud  plowmen,  as  well  as  thw 
very  general  use  where  they  have  become  known. 

It  is  but  just  here  to  state,  that  in  the  most  imponani  iml«a 
New'Englaiid.  the  plowmen  are  required  to  use  the  same  plow 
and  teams  which  have  been  used  on  their  farms,  not  less  than  Hxiy 
days  previous  to  the  trials.  The  owners  are  required  to  h.*l  \%.i 
own  plows,  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work,  osiisJIjr  ")»■ 
eighth  of  an  acre  oC  a  givejt  width  and  depth  of  furrows,  h. «  ?.r« 
time.  All  of  which  rules  and  regulations  are  made  known  mnaiai 
before-hand,  thus  awiding  very  many  difficulues  which  o!ieu use 
in  deciding  who  really  merit  the  awoids  and  premitiDis. 

A  full  and  complete  aasonment  constantly  on  baiid  siij  lotttu 
at  manufattwer's  home  priets  at  whideml*  and  relad,  at  Ihe  Alluy 
Ag  Warehouse,  Nos  10  A  WGreen-et,  Albany,  by 

April  1 •       ^    l>.Mihtn^ 

BUCKTHORN  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS; 

A  1^0  OSAGE  ORANGE  PlJVNTS,    A  full  and  lar^e  W 
on  hand,  and  for  sole  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse  and  >«i 

Store. ^^ 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED— (JIf flc/wra  ovrantiMi.) 
I^HE  best  article  known  for  hedges  or  live  fences.  A  largt  »«P- 
*  ply  of  the  seed  just  arrived  from  Texas,  price  $2  per  qa»n^ 
liberal  discount  at  wholesale  Direction  for  P  »"«'"?'  *;;.°; 
lii^htd  to  customers.    Office  of  the   Ohio  ^»'^^';>j;;.j.^;S  ^ 

^  C7-  Packages  can  be  safely  forwarded  to  any  P»«je  •^' !"'!*;f 
stage  routes  lU  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  or  eastward  by  bx.ve* 
April  1— It. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED. 

T'HlRTY-five  bushels  Osage  Orange  Seed,  growth  of  I^'- J" 
A    received  and  for  sale  by  ALONZO  HircHCOCh.  M  j^J* 

Missouri. -*-- -^ 

DARLING^S  IMPROVED  EARLY  SWEET  COKN. 

ALIMlTEDsupply  of  this  excellent  seetl  com  f^r  «»ri)  «^- 
Also  a  suppi)-  or  early  White  Flint,  Early  C.n^a  i^^^ 
Improved  and  Dutton  Seed  Com.    For  sale  at  the  Albarj  Ap-J*- 


tural  Warehouse. 


'Aprii  1. 


UPLAND  CRANBERRY  PLANTS. 

1?ROM  a  fieUl  that  has  produced  twelve  hundred  slid  eign.j 
I     lars  worth  of  fruit  |)er  acre  in  one  s«RS»»u.  . 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities  on  »^*^og\vEi:i,, 
ApriU-lt.  «OPine-st.PI..I«iHph^ 


NURSERY  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

5D  Cherry  Trees-pncc  50  cents  e*jn'-i*;^j^  ^^ 
-  rtacn  Trsss-price  12  1-2  ceiits  each.  Al«)  a  fejr  rc^  ^^,,  ^ 
r'aiwd  from  stones  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres,^  ^ej^  ^j,^, 
said  to  be  of  superior  quality.  These  trees  are  o.  two  je-^s 


il,  at«5|<r 


and  not  inoculated— price  50  centt  each.  ^^,j  ^^  ^  ,„ 

Asparagus  reals  ot  two  and  three  VSYlr  ?OuSeVELT,  ^  ^, 

thousand,  by  „       _,    vii     Wi!rfehesterCo,N>' 

Pelhnm,  near  New  Rochelle,  Wcstcbesier 

Feb.  21,  184S— It.* 


THE  <  ULI  IVA Ttm  ^  y^ 

U  publiBha  on  the  first  of  each  month,  ai  ^^f"!! 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &SANFOKpHOWABD,Editort' 


«L  p<  r  «nii.-7  copies  lor  W-'^  copies 

*^  Payable  always  m  advance. 


for  %y^ 


oTO  nfPBOTB  THE  SOIL  JUtD  HIKD." 

ALBANY,  MAT,  184a 


T0E  FABn  OF  E.   PHlIfNEV,  ES4). 


Editou  CVKTiVA'roK — Id  lef  iMt  ooamaaicktion, 
1  pmpoMd  to  ooatione  mj  note*  on  Mr.  Phiiiket's 
Cunii^,  uuler  llM  followiDf;  hsadi: 

DUIKHa    AMD     RBCI^lMmO     IJTAMPI    AND    WbT 

LiNDt. — Tbare  U  am  extaoire  penl'meadow  on  ibe 
km,  the  greater  part  or  which  b%K  bo«D  reelaimvd  bj 
ibmugh  draiaiiig  and  ouIiitkUob.  Mr.  Phinasy  Hya 
■bit  the  mljwtj  u>  make  tbeaa  mesdowB  dry  andpro- 
<l[|CUis  ID  Talnable  graasei,  is  to  ditch  around  the  mar- 
|in  11  u  Is  oat  off  (he  iprin^i  and  receive  Ihe  water 
■biob  Sovi  in  ooDliiuiaUir  from  tko  sarroandiDJi  np- 
lud).  Ii  it  lite  ar«ter  flowing  in  andernauh,  end  nol 
tbu  Mliag  on  tlie  sarfaoe,  tbaC  renden  tbe  land  cold, 
vtl,  ud  naprodDctive.  In  order  to  effect  thii,  be  bos 
a  nij  tborwifta  ditch  ttfouod  the  mar^n  of  ibe  mea- 
do*,  whiuh  ■■  filled  wilb  ilonea  in  vitbia  a  foot  or  » 
<f  [he  Huraoe;  tkoj  are  then  oOTered  with  refiwe  ha;, 
Hiivor  aodi,  aoil  the  vfaola  lenlled  off  «ilh  ilieaoil, 
wlkitllie  pb>w  maj  pan  over  in  CDllivadon.  Hi> 
■eadow  ii  Mrj  wide,  aad  therefore  be  has  aaother 
ditth  tbrough  tbe  centre,  conncolcd  wiib  Ibe  marginal 
tne*  bj  crcHc-ditofaea,  and  throogh  theee  the  water 
lllcrj  among  tha  atone*,  and  is  carried  off  perfaolly. 

Arter  thia  ha*  been  dona,  the  wild  j^rasse*  and  other 
lierba):e  are  eztenaioated  b;  thorough  onltivatinn.  If 
H*  meadow  becomea  dry  enough  during  tbe  aeaaon  to 
plow,  the  Inrf  ia  toraed  over  ai  amootblj  ai  potaiUe 
tad  rolled  down  hard;  in  the  winter  a  tap-dresaing  nf 
Eoapoil,  made  of  lD«m  aad  maaare,  half  end  half,  SO 
lo  30  loiid*  pn  acre,  ie  carried  on,  and  in  the  spring  it 
ii  piloted  to  ourn,  or  aonie  other  hoed  crop,  wiihool 
diiiutbiag  the  aod.  If  the  plow  doeanot  tarn  the  aodi 
nn<Mlbli|'  orer,  Iha  bo^hoe  Ibllewa  inakin)i  tbe  uneven 
pluei  level.  Wbeit  tlie  oaop  ia  taken  off  in  the  fall, 
tbe  inrtace  it  looaened  and  made  level  with  the  hoe 
and  barrow,  and  late  in  the  faJl,  or  Jnst  before  beavj 
fraitiMl  in  tofreeaeup  tlie  ground ,  the  laad  is  atocked 
do«n  to  ^ass  with  a  buahel  of  red-top  and  half  bnahel 
ol  berdVgrui  *eed  per  acre;  (he  Add  ia  again  relied 
an!  the  proceti  completed,  the  aeed  eoming  ap  the 
Btxl  rpring.  ir  the  land  h  inlended  for  grata,  witboni 
uj  pTaviooa  cBltivation,  tbe  torf  it  turned  over  with 
Ibe  plow  at  a  favoiable  time  during  the  aamiaer;  ti 
bM  Ii>llawi8g  maliee  all  imoolh,  and  late  ia  the  fall 
'reoiag  of  eompoat,  a*  before  atated,  it  pot  on,  the 
ETiM-ned  town,  and  the  both  and  roller  entoplete  the 
tpeniiou.  IT  the  ground  'm  too  wet  and  mir;  toadmi 
tbe  team  and  plow  upoa  it  in  thaiQinnier,  Mr.  Phinney 

Ed  idriaa  to  plow  in  lb«  ipriag,  when  the  frott  it 
I  three  or  foar  ioohee  deep,  aad  then  eart  on  the 
■<np«t.dreMiBg,a>d,a(  the  proper  lime,  plaatorieed 
i^rt  u  mij  be  meal  deairable. 
lui^  of  thia  method  of  oDUivatinn,  the  practice 


hat  been,  and  it  now  psraaed  hj  toiae,  to  eoirar  ib« 
Baadow*  two  or  three  inchee  thick  with  aand  or  graval, 
then  a  lop-dreBtiag  of  compost ;  bat  Mr.  Phinn«r^ 
asperienoe  a  against  thia  method  of  onltivation,  Itom 
the  fact  that,  after  a  ^-ear  or  two,  the  coaree,  wiU 
graate*  are  apt   lo  work  np  through  iba  covering,  aai 

'.ireljr  anpplani  the  cultivated  grtaaes.     The  whol« 

i*t  then  have  another  covering  or  be  abaadoned  •• 
worihleea.  The  expenoe  of  this  s;rilem  it  alee  mttife 
greater  than  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Phinnej. 

Considerable  diSioultv  arisei  in  the  cultivation  of  thia 
kind  of  land,  from  its  being  too  loose  and  open,  or 
ipongy;  and  hence  It  is  considered  of  much  importaM* 
o  keep  the  inverted  sod  undisturbed  in  tbe  oultivatia*} 
It  bj  thia  means  a  mors  Arm  and  eampact  turraea  ia 
formed,  upon  which  Ibe  team  may  work  without  mir- 
ing ;  and,  the  dresting  of  onmpoat  also  helping  lo  BS 
Qp  (he  pons  that  may  be  open  on  top,  affords  greater 
'acility  for  the  fine  roots,  of  the  cultivated  grasaaa  to 
ixpaiid  mire  readily,  and  fully  occupy  and  covet  tha 
(ronnd.  In  five  or  six  years  the  wild  grataet  may  b*- 
[in  to  appear;  in  which  case  the  land  ia  again  brobea 
ip  and  managed  as  before.  In  this  way  heavy  crape 
if  com  and  roota,  and  an  immense  burden  of  hay,  may 
le  raised  on  these  reclaimed  meadows. 

There  is  another  Aeld  on  (his  farm,  I  should  Judge  tt 
eight  to  ten  aoret,  of  oblong  shape,  the  tides  dishiag 
toward*  the  centre,  and  (he  whole  moderately  deaoend- 
iog  lengthwise,  which  be  hat  now  in  hand  for  draining. 
rally  a  wet,  unproductive,  tic>alc]r  toil,  reat- 
impprvioua  hard-pan  at  about  two  feet  b»> 
low  tbe  aurlace.  A  marginal  di(cb,  three  feet  wide  and 
deep,  it  made  on  each  side  of  the  Held  ibrougk 
Itole  length,  which  outs  oS  the  springs,  aod  re- 
calves  the  water  flowing  in  from  the  uplands;  anolher 
parallel  with  these  runs  ihroogh  the  centre  of  tbe  field, 
and  the  two  former  arc  connected  with  the  latter  bf 
oroes-ditches  occurring  every  two  or  three  rods.  In 
whiah  means  the  walor  is  carried  into  the  lowest  oi 
centre  diloh,  through  which  it  passes  off  the  Sdd. 
Theae  are  all  filled  with  stones  two  feet  deep,  whiok 
are  eovared,  first  with  shavings,  refuse  litter  or  sod*  t* 
keep  tbe  (lirt  oat  from  the  stones,  and  then  with  earth 
SOBS  to  make  all  amocth  and  level.  The  surplus  water 
is  thus  carried  off  perfectly,  as  may  be  atoertatned  bf 
boldiag  the  ear  near  the  surface,  over  the  drains,  whea 
(ha  water  may  be  distinctly  heard  filtering  throogh 
among  (he  stonea. 

This  piece  of  drainage  mutt  prove  a  pi^tabla  ia* 
vettraent;  beeanaa  the  land,  from  its  silnadon,  recelvM 
the  lurfaoa-wnth  of  man;  highly  cnhivatcd  acres  oat 
eanb  aide,  (he  '^hole  value  of  which  will  bow  be  r*- 
I  tained — the  land  being  drained  with  coMred  ditcher— 
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and,  with  an  oocasional  light  top-dressing  of  compost, 
must  inevitably  cut  a  heavy  burden  of  grass,  of  fine 
and  thick  bottom,  for  many  years  to  oome.  How  many 
acres  of  land  may  be  fonnd,  the  whole  country  over, 
precisely  in  the  condition  of  this  field,  where  quite  an 
outlay  even,  would  prove  a  judicious  and  profitable  in- 
vestment?— the  more  profitable  from  the  fact  that, 
while  in  their  cold  and  wet  condition,  all  the  suifuce- 
wash  of  the  surrounding  uplands,  often  times  extensive, 
is  wholly  lost;  it  might  be  made  available  by  thorough 
nnderdraining,  and  would  of  itself  keep  the  land  so  re- 
ceiving it  highly  productive. 

Orchards  and  their  Cultivation. — There  are 
two  bearing  orchards  on  the  farm.  One,  planted  about 
twenty  years  ago,  contains  some  five  hundred  trees, 
mostly  of  the  Baldwin  apple,  a  variety  that  flourishes 
best  on  his  soil  and  location;  and  the  other,  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  contains  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred trees  of  choice  winter  sweat  apples.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  Baldwin  orchard  is  planted,  has  a  south 
and  southeast  exposure,  and  was,  originally,  in  a  per- 
fectly wild  and  unsubdued  state,  covered  with  stones 
and  shrub-oakS)  pines  and  other  bushes.  Hundreds  of 
tons  of  these  stones  were  put  into  the  ditches  for  drain- 
ing the  peat-meadow,  towards  which  the  orchard  de- 
scends. After  the  obstructions  to  cultivation  were  re- 
moved from  the  ground,  a  light,  free  rich  loam  was 
ibund,  resting  upon  a  gravelly,  and  in  some  places, 
ledgy  bottom. 

'The  sweet  apple  orchard  has,  I  should  say,  an  east- 
ern exposure,  and,  for  skilful  pruning,  healthiness  and 
vigor  of  the  trees,  presents  an  appearance  far  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  before  seen. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
several  years  since,  Mr.  Phinney  says: — '^  Most  of  my 
trees  were  taken  from  the  nursery  in  November,  the 
loots  placed  in  trenches,  and  covered  with  dirt  until 
the  following  spring.  This  was  donejn  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  setting  them  out  before  the  ground  had 
become  dry  and  warm.  If  left  in  the  nursery  till 
spring  they  are  seldom  or  never  taken  up  till  the  sap 
has  begun  to  flow.  When  removed  after  this  takes 
place,  the  check  occasioned  by  the  removal,  if  not  fatal 
to  the  true,  often  injures  its  luture  growth.  The  best 
time  to  take  up  trees  is  unquestionably  when  the  sap 
is  least  active.  If  taken  up  late  in  autumn,  and  the 
roots  secured  from  sun  and  air,  they  may  be  kept  with 
perfect  safety  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  planted  out 
at  this  time  with  proper  care,  and  as  near  the  surface 
as  possible,  vegetation  will  commence  almost  instanta- 
neously; they  will  not  require  to  be  supported  by  stakes, 
and  will  grow  nearly  as  much  the  first  as  in  any  future 
year." 

While  the  trees  were  young  and  the  branches  small, 
and  at  the  season  when  the  sap  is  roost  freely  flowing, 
and  the  growth  most  rapid,  the  operation  of  pruning 
has,  mostly,  been  performed  by  Mr.  Phinney  person- 
ally, and  the  orchards  now  show  the  hand  of  skill  and 
judgment  in  their  training.  Those  branches  which 
tended  to  shoot  out  horison tally,  or  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  trunk,  were  left  to  grow ;  while  those 
which  inclined  to  grow  more  erect,  or  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  were  taken  ofl'— the  whole  operation  being 
90  mancLged  as  that  no  limb  should  shade  any  other 
limb,  and  at  the  same  time  an  eye  was  kept  to  the 
proper  and  equal  balance  of  the  top. 

By  this  mode  of  pruning  the  tops  are  spread  out 
horizontally  from  the  trunk,  thus  admitting  the  sun  to 
exert  his  genial  influence  in  the  perfecting  and  ripen- 
ing of  all  the  fruit ;  with  the  further  advantages  that 
it  is  gathered  with  greater  facility,  and  the  limbs  are 
BDUch  less  liable  to  split  off  from  the  trunk,  when  loaded 
with  fruit,  than  those  rising  to  an  angle  more  acute. 
In  the  former  ease,  the  limb  may  bend  and  sway  con- 


siderably, without  straining  veiy  hard  on  th«  tniak 
while  in  the  latter,  the  strain  commences  ahaoit  u 
soon  as  the  limb  is  inclined  to  bend  with  its  load. 

Probably  the  principal  cause  of  the  remarkable  vigor 
and  healthiness  of  the  trees,  is  io  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  land  is  kept  in  constant  cultivation,  no  grui 
or  weeds  being  permitted  to  grow  in  the  soil.  It  is 
not  thought  desirable  to  manure  the  orchards  beaiiir 
as  by  this  means  they  may  be  forced  too  raocb;  but  the 
land  receives  a  light  dressing  of  compost  each  year, 
and  here  his  crops  of  carrots,  parsneps  and  other  roots 
— of  which  he  raises  large  quantities-^his  squaskes, 
pumpkins,  melons,  &c.,  are  mostly  grown.  Cora  ii 
also  planted  to  some  extent. 

The  trees  stand  in  straight  rows,  both  ways,  about 
two  rods  apart.  The  nuinure  is  plowed  in,  great  eire 
being  used  not  to  wound  the  trees  above  groand,  aodi 
noticed  that  no  signs  of  injury  to  the  bark  were  my 
where  to  be  seen.  No  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  roots ;  if  one  happens  to  come  to  the  sorface  it  is 
cut  off,  which  only  causes  new  fibres  to  shoot  ont  vith 
greater  vigor.  It  is  considered  that  root  pnuuog,  to 
some  extent,  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

A  few  years  since,  the  mice  girdled  quite  a  nimber 
of  the  trees  badly,  in  the  Baldwin  oreharid,  and  id  order 
to  save  them,  large  scions  were  prepared  and  inserted 
in  the  bark  below  the  wound  and  connected  with  tlM 
bark  above,  so  that  the  sap  might  flow  opfromtke 
roots  into  the  top.  The  trees  have  done  remarkabij 
well  and  are  good  bearers ;  the  scions  having  grovi 
so  as  to  form  solid  wood  all  round.  In  a  few  instaneei 
the  roots  were  so  badly  mangled  that  four  small  trees 
were  set  out  around  the  trunk,  and  the  tops  of  them 
inserted  into  the  bark  above  the  wound.  Ther  hafe 
grown  to  a  diameter  of  four  to  six  inches,  and  sapport 
the  original  tree  perfectly. 

A  young  orchard,  with  a  northern  exposure,  has  re- 
cently been  set,  of  several  hundred  trees,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  fifty  feet,  each  way,  which  is  considered  near 
enough.  In  a  few  years  the  ground  will  be  shaded 
sufidciently,  and  as  the  land  is  designed  to  be  asder 
constant  cultivation,  the  crops  raised  upon  it  will  be 
more  valuable.  Between  these  are  set  peach  trees, 
which  come  to  bearing  soon,  and  are  out  of  the  vaj 
before  they  will  interfere  with  the  apple  orchard.  The 
ground  was  taken  up  from  a  wild  state,  covered  witk 
stones  and  bushes,  and,  notwithstanding  that  tvocoau 
of  the  stones  have  been  removed,  the  last  plowing  has 
brought  up  another,  that  of  itself  gives  the  field  a  most 
formidable  appearance.  In  three  or  four  years  more 
they  will  all  be  removed,  and  a  light,  free  aad  prodne- 
tive  soil  obtained,  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  roots 
and  vines.  Besides  these  orchards,  there  is  an  aboo* 
dant  supply  of  other  ehoioe  fruits,  such  as  pears,  plums, 
quinces,  &c.,  and  extensive  graperies,  which  I  should 
gladly  notice  more  particularly  did  my  limits  permit. 

BaXEDiMO  AND  FATTENING  SwiNE. — I  have  befofi 
remarked  that  Mr.  P.  is  not,  just  now,  doing  much  a 
the  w*ay  of  rearing  swine;  and  of  course  I  had  notik 
opportunity  of  much  personal  inspection  in  this  he^^ 
tofore  important  department  of  his  farming.  His  long 
and  extensive  experience  in  this  business,  however,  ea* 
titles  his  opinions  to  much  consideration;  and  a  passing 
notice  of  them  may  not  be  without  interest  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Cultivator. 

Flis  stock  of  swine,  for  several  years  past,  hasnmB* 
bered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  all  ages ;  and  his 
slaughtered  hogs  have  been  celebrated,  in  Boston  mar* 
ket,  for  their  great  weight  and  fine  quality.  S^^T 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  roanufaoture  of  manore 
from  this  large  stock,  the  pens  being  supplied  liberally 
with  peat-mud,  and  other  materials  for  the  purpose; 
in  return  he  has  received  from  this  source  some  500 
loads  annually  of  excellent  compost. 
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He  prefen  the  Msckay  bog  to  all  other  breeds  that 
be  has  known,  for  their  early  maturity,  depth  of  car- 
cass, and  great  weight  in  the  more  profitable  parts, 
thinness  and  wbitenese  of  skin,  &o.  By  breeding  in 
and  in,  they  bad  become  enfeebled  in  constitution,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  cross  them,  somewhat,  with 
other  breeds  in  order  to  remedy  the  defect.  He  is  now 
crossing  them  with  the  Snflolk  breed,  and,  judging  from 
the  few  speoimena  of  this  cross  which  I  saw,  I  should 
say  chat  it  produces  a  hog  of  desirable  properties  in 
every  respect.  The  Suffolks  are  remarkable  for  thrift, 
Tigor  of  constitution,  early  maturity,  &c.,  but  have  not 
quite  the  depth  of  carcass,  I  should  think,  of  the 
Ifackajrs.  So  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  I  should  con- 
sider this  depth  of  carcass  a  very  essential  point.  I 
hsTe  invariably  found,  in  my  pens,  that  a  hog  of  great 
nmndnest  of  form  does  not,  at  killing  time^  open  well. 
Another  recommendation,  as  I  consider  it,  these  hogs 
are  perfectly  white.  If  the  pigs  are  to  be  killed  at  the 
age  of  nine  months,  Mr.  Phinoey  would  advise  that  they 
be  kept  as  fat  as  possible  all  the  time;  but  if  intended 
for  killing  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  months, 
tbey  shodd  not  be  full-fed  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
monibs. 

Upon  this  subject  he  says:  '*To  satisfy  myself  of  the 
benefit  of  this  course,  I  took  6  of  my  bt^st  pigs,  8  weeks 
old,  all  of  the  same  litter,  and  shut  them  in  two  pens, 
three  in  each.  Three  of  these  I  fed  very  high,  and 
kept  them  as  fat  all  the  time  as  they  could  be  made. 
The  other  three  -were  fed  sparingly,  upon  coarse  food, 
bat  kept  in  a  healthy  growing  condition,  till  within  4 
or  5  months  of  the  time  of  killing,  when  they  were  fed 
ss  high  as  the  others.  They  were  all  slaughtered  at 
the  same  time,  being  then  sixteen  months  old.  At  the 
age  of  nine  months  the  full  fed  pigs  were  much  the 
heaviest,  but  at  the  time  of  killing,  the  pigs  fed  spar- 
ingly for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  months,  weighed  upon 
an  average,  fifty  pounds  each  more  than  the  others. 
Besides  this  additional  weight  of  pork,  the  three  *  lean 
kine'  added  much  more  than  the  others  to  my  manure 
heap.  These  results  would  seem  very  obvious  to  any 
one  who  has  noticed  the  habits  of  the  animal.  In  con- 
seqaenee  of  short  feeding  they  were  much  more  active 
and  indastrious  in  the  manufacture  of  compost,  and 
this  activity  at  the  same  time  caused  the  muscles  to 
enlarge  and  the  frame  to  spread,  while  the  very  fat 
pigs  became  inactive,  and  like  indolent  bipeds,  they 
neither  worked  for  their  own  benefit  nor  for  that  of 
others." 

The  pigs  intended  for  killing  at  fifteen  to  sixteen 
monihs,  are  kept   upon  light  feed  for   ten   or  twelve 
months,  and  in  the  summer  green  clover,  cornstalks, 
weeds,  &c.,  are  thrown  into  the  pens,  daily.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  time,  until  slaughtered;  they  are  full- 
fed  upon  Indian  or   barley  meal,  in  equal  quantiries 
with  potatoes,  pumpkins  or  apples,  the  whole  being 
tfi«ihoroughly  and  nicely  cooked  and  salted,  and  fed  about 
ii«  Mood-warm.     It  is  considered,  from  repeated  experi- 
■jiinenis,  that  two  dollars  worth  of  material,  thoroughly 
.t>  cooked,  will  make  as  much  pork  as  three  dollars  worth 
of  the  same  material,  given  in  a  raw  state. 

Upon  the  subject  of  care  and  feeding,  Mr.  P.  says: 
"  On  regular  and  systematic  feeding,  and  clean  and 
dry  bedding,  the  success  of  raising  and  fattening  swine 
very  much  depends.  A  faithful  feeder,  also,  who  has 
lome  skill  and  taste,  and  withal  a  little  pride  of  voca- 
^a,  is  indispensible.  Homer  informs  us  that  much  of 
the  success  of  Ulvsses  in  rearinjj  his  fine  bojjs,  was  to 
M  attribnted  to  his  faithful  Umens,  whom  the  old  sol- 
der styled  god-like  swine- feeder." 

The  Imported  Stock  of  the  Mass.  Societt. — 
In  addition  to  twenty  or  thirty  cows,  kept  for  supply- 
ing milk  for  the  city  of  Boston,  is  the  imported  stock 
wid  their  ofl'spring,  belonging  to  the  '*  JMas^sachusetts 


Society  for  promoting  agriculture,"  which  are  kept  am 
this  farm.  This  ancient  and  trulj  honorable  Society, 
have  set  the  rest  of  us  an  example  worthy  of  ail  imi- 
tation. They  have  formerly  spent  thousands  of  doUan 
in  the  shape  of  premiums  on  field  crops,  the  best  cul- 
tivated farms,  &0.5  but  finding  this  course  too  fre- 
quently attended  with  unsatisfactory  results,  from  the 
fact  that  premiums  Were  often  sought  after  merely 
from  the  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents,  rather  than 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  agricultural  improvements — 
thereby  giving  rise,  it  is  feared  in  too  many  cases,  to 
the  practice  of  deception — the  trustees  resolved  to  try 
a  new  and  different  appropriation  of  their  funds. 

They  accordingly  employed ,  a  competent  agent  ia 
Scotland  to  purchase  four  cows  and  a  bull  each,  of  the 
Ayrshire  and  North-Devon  breeds,  the  progeny  of 
which  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  Countj 
Agricultural  Societies,  free  of  charge,  on  condition 
that  they  shall  be  kept  in  the  county  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  stock.  The  oldest  Society  is  entitled  to 
the  first  choice  of  a  btill  and  heifer  of  the  oflfspringi 
and  then  the  next  oldest,  and  so  on.  These  young  ani- 
mals are  not  allowed  to  go  from  under  the  care  and 
supervision  of  the  State  Society,  until  they  are  of  suit- 
able age  to  be  put  to  service. 

The  trustees  are  of  opinion  that  for  dairy  purposes, 
there  is  no  stock  so  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Massachusetts,  as  the  Ayrshire  and  crosses  of  them 
upon  the  common  stock  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr. 
Phinney  says  : — **  From  what  I  have  seen  and  known 
of  this  and  other  imported  breeds  of  cows,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  a  dairy  stock  for  New  England,  there  is  no 
breed  in  this  or  any  other  country  so  valoable  as  the 
Ayrshire.  They  are  quite  as  hardy,  and  endure  our 
cold  weather  as  well  as  our  native  stock.  They  are  of 
medium  size,  with  enormous  milk-vessels,  and  withid, 
a  capacity  for  converting  their  food  to  milk  much  be- 
yond any  breed  that  I  have  known." 

From  the  specimens  of  Ayrshires  that  I  had  seen 
before  visiting  this  farm,  I  had  not  formed  so  farvora- 
ble  an  opinion  of  the  stock  as  Mr. .  Phinney  expresses 
above ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  was  very  agreeably 
surprised  on  viewing  this  herd.  The  cows  are  in  every 
respect,  fine  models  of  what  a  dairy  cow  should  be; 
their  udders  arc  very  broad  and  reach  far  forward,  with 
remarkably  wide  spread  teats,  and  give  every  indioa* 
tion  of  being  deep  milkers.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  cow  **  Jennie  Deans,"  a  perfect  model  for  the 
dairy,  and  a  perfect  picture,  which  it  would  be  difllienlt 
for  an  artist  to  flatter.  The  celebrated  cow  **  Young 
Swinley,"  purchased  of  Capt.  Randall,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  whose  dam  "  Swinley"  "  took  more  prizes 
than  any  cow  in  Scotland," is  also  a  fine  animal. 

The  North  Devons  will  be  great  favorites  with  the 
farmers  generally  for  their  beautiful,  deep,  mahogany 
color,  and  fine  silky  coats,  their  hardiness  of  constitu- 
tion, fitness  for  the  yoke,  and  tendency  to  fatten  easily. 
I  do  not  wish  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  those  more 
particularly  interested,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
breeds,  and  therefore  will  not  institute  any. 

It  is  truly  fortunate  that  this  stock  has  come  under 
the  care  of  one  of  so  much  skill  and  judgment,  in  the 
matter  of  their  treatment.  There  is  nothing  like 
pampering  or  stimulating  with  grain  at  all  allowed  in 
feeding,  a  fact  that  I  particularly  noticed,  being  in  and 
out  of  the  barns  frequently  during  my  visit,  but  all  the 
good  hay  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  a  generous  mess 
of  carrots,  daily,  is  allowed  to  each  animal.  They 
are  also  kept  perfectly  clean ;  in  fact  cleanliness,  ana 
freedom  from  all  waste  of  fodder,  are  the  order  of  the 
day  in  every  department  at  the  barns.  Regularity  in 
feeding  and' milking  is  also  strictly  observed. 

The  calves  are  learned  to  drink  milk  fresh  firom  the 
oow  by  the  time  they  arc  a  week  old  at  the  farthest, 
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•which  is  oontiniMd  to  them  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  In 
.the  meantime  they  are  encouraged  to  eat  a  little  fine 
4uiy  and  nibble  at  a  few  carrots,  which  is  of  essential 
-aervice  in  weaning  them  from  milk. 

I  have  said  that  the  honorable  board  of  trustees  have 
«Bt  an*  example  for  us  all  to  imitate.  Here  is  certainly 
an  object  worthy  the  consideration  of  other  State  So- 
.eieties;  and  I  would  particularly  oall  the  attention  of 
my  agricultural  brethren  in  Vermont  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  We  have  now  a  State  Society  in  em- 
bryoy  with  no  definite  plan  of  action  before  us,  and  why 
cannot  something  oi  this  kind  be  presented  and  carried 
through?  The  State  is,  and  must  ever  be,  eminently  a 
dairying  and  stock' growing  region,  and  hence  the  im- 
]x»rtanoe  to  our  farmers  of  an  improved  race  of  cattle. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  doubt  the  utility  of  premi- 


ums  as  they  are  often  paid  oat ;  because  the  atatements 
of  competitors  are  so  defective,  and  generally  ao  un- 
satisfactory ,  in  establishing  clearly  defined  facts  of  ge- 
neral utility.  It  seems'  to  me,  however,  that  in  the 
improvement  of  the  stock,  of  a  region,  like  that  ooo- 
templated  by  the  Massachusetts  Society,  money  may 
be  expended  that  shall  prove  of  constantly  increasing 
utility.  There  is  evidently  a  deep  and  growing  inter- 
est in  the  promotion  of  our  agricnltHre,  felt  by  nnen  of 
intelligence  and  influence. in  ^1  parts  of  the  State ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  suffieient  concert  of  action  may 
be  realized,  whereby  our  State  Society — availing  itself 
of  the  poMt  €Kperien€€  of  the  Massachusetts  Society— 
may  enter  at  once  upon  the  improvement  of  this 
manding  interest.  f,  HouwooK. 

BrattUbaro,  Vt,  March  10^  1848. 


**UMJNnTNa  OUT  OF  TARIETlEt.^ 


Under  this  head  we  published  a  communication  in 
nor  March  number  from  H.  A.  PxasoNS,  Esq.  With- 
out intending  to  enter  at  this  time  into  a  detailed  dis- 
eussion  of  tlie  subject,  we  think  it  proper  to  state  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why  we  dissent  from  some  of  Mr. 
P. 'a  conolusions. 

He  is  mistaken  in  supposing  we  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  plants,  under  any  circumstances,  **  do 
not  degenerate."  This  is  not  our  position ;  but  we  bold 
that  plants  have  no  natural  tendency  to  degeneration. 
Mr.  P.  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  understand  him,  be- 
lieves that  all  plants  have  an  inherent  tendency  of  this 
kind — that  degeneracy  results  from  an  original ,  or  con- 
stitutional principle.  He  thinks  *'  the  science  of  botany 
and  vegetable  physiology,"  prove  that  any  plant  con- 
tinued from  "  the  same  sped  on  the  same  soil,"  will 
"  degenerate  till  it  becomes  extinct." 

That  degeneracy  may  follow  from  growing  a  plant 
"  from  the  same  seed  on  the  same  soil,"  is  not  impro- 
babie ;  but  does  this  consequence  ensue  from  the  natu- 
ral decline  of  the  species  or  variety  to  which  the  plant 
Mongs,  or  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  unfa- 
vorable external  influences?     This  u  the  queetion. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  plant  requires  its 
qieoifio  food ;  and  that  each  successive  crop,  or  gene- 
ration of  the  same  kind  of  plant,  takes  something  from 
the  soil.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  loss 
JDUst  be  supplied,  or  exhaustion  will  follow ;  and  as  the 
food  required  by  the  plant  is  lessened,  it  is  evident  that 
the  amount  of  produce  will  be  lessened  in  a  corres- 
'  ponding  ratio.  But  is  it  proper  to  say  that  a  decline 
ef  this  kind,  is  the  result  of  any  law  of  '^  botany  or 
vegetable  physiology?"  But  though  Mr.  Parsons  has 
iold  us  that  such  a  law  exists,  he  has  not  told  what  it 
iS)  or  where  it  may  be  found,  as  expressed  or  under- 
•tood  by  those  who  believe  in  its  validity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  advocated  by 
llr.  Parsons  applies  to  '*  any  plant,"  including  not  only 
those  which  are  propagated  by  buds,  bulbs,  or  tubers, 
but  all  others,  whatever  may  be  their  mode  of  repro- 
duction. But  without  any  reference  to  the  persons 
who  have  given  credence  to  this  theory,  let  us  usk,  is 
il  sustained  by  faet&>7  Is  there  anything  within  our 
Iwowledge  connected  with  the  cultivation  or  growth  of 
crains,  fruits  or  vegetables,  which  can  constitute  a 
JEasis  for  such  a  theory  ?  Take  wheat,  for  example. 
|k>me  of  the  varieties  held  in  highest  estimation,  are 
known  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  districts  where 
ihey  are  now  found,  for  several  centuries;  and  a  variety 
Cultivated  in  Egypt,  (the  Triticum  compotilum)  has 


been  grown  on  the  baidts  of  the  Nile  for  more  than 
thru  ihoueand  years.  There  are  several  facts  that 
establish  this  conclusion;  but  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  demonttration:  The  ancient  people  of  thai 
country,  sometimes  placed  small  quantities  of  wheat  ia 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  dead.  In  several  instan- 
ces wheat  has  been  taken  from  mummies,  which,  from 
bieroglyphical  records  connected  with  them,  vrerf 
known  to  have  been  interred  for  the  long  period  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  wheat  on  being  sown  has  vegetated, 
and  been  found  to  be  identically  the  same  kind  as  that 
grown  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day!  How  long  a  time 
is  required  lor  this  kind  of  plant,  **  grown  from  the 
same  seed  on  the  same  soil."  to  ''become  extinct?" 

But  Mr.  Knight  believed  that  some  old  kinds  of 
pears  and  apples  had  become  unprofitable  on  acconnt 
of  their  constitutional  decline.  Were  he  now  alive,  ha 
would  have  sufficient  evidence  that  his  theory  would 
not  apply  to  the  kinds  mentioned  by  him.  The  Autumn 
Bergamut  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  variety  of  pear 
known,  having  been  cultivated  by  the  Romans  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Mr.  Knight  thought  it  was  about 
to  become  extinct.  In  France  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope it  now  does  well,  and  in  this  country,  according  to 
Downing,  it  grows  vigorously,  and  bears  good  crops. 
The  Brown  heurr^,  St.  Germain,  Chaumontelle,  and 
White  Doyenn6,  (Virgaiieu  or  St.  Michael,)  are  all  old 
kinds — some  of  them  have  been  known  for  two  hundred 
yeais — yet  all  produce  well,  in  good  soils,  in  this  coon- 
try,  and  are  said  to  produce  better  in  France  than  they 
did  several  years  ago.  The  White  Doyenne,  which 
from  having  failed  aronnd  Boston,  was  taken  by  soma 
as  an  evidence  in  support  of  ^r.  Knight's  theory,  if 
considered  in  the  Genesee  valley  (according  to  a  state- 
ment of  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  the  March  number  of  tha 
Horticulturist,)  one  of  the  most  productive,  hardy  and 
healthy  varieties  there  known. 

Of  apples,  the  Golden  Pippin  and  Nonpareil  are  very 
old  sorts,  and  were  supposed  by  Knight  to  have  **  run 
out."  The  former  has  been  cultivated  for  nearly  twe 
hundred  years.  It  is  well  known  that  these  kinds 
flourich  well  on  proper  soils  in  this  country.  We  hava 
seen  the  fruit  of  both  varieties  in  the  highest  perfeo- 
tiott ;  and  even  in  England  the  failure  in  Mr.  Knight's 
time  was  only  partial,  and  by  improved  cultivation  tha 
former  productiveness  of  the  kinds  has  there  been  re- 
stored. 

Take  an  example  of  another  kind : — The  common 
variety  of  red  currant  has  been  propagated  by  bads  or 
scions  from  a  time  the  memory  oi  man  gocth  not  be- 
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yond;  aad  the  saiiM  is  true  of  several  kinds  of  grapes, 
and  also  «f  roses*  Have  they  any  less  constitutional 
▼igor  BOW,  tha«  at  tb«  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  aay  accoant  of  themf  Where  they  are  pat  on 
proper  soil  and  receive  proper  tcainiiig}  they  flourish 
well.  How  much  loager  must  th«  system  of  propa- 
gatioa  be  ooatiaued,  before  the  varieties  will  **  become 
extiact  f  *' 

Mr.  Paraoas  refers  to  the  potato.  He  thinks  the 
natoral  teodeacy  of  varieties  to  wear  out,  has  already 
extermiaated  many,  aod  that  others  are  fast  failing 
from  the  aaoM  caase.  The  non-prodactioii  of  balls  he 
regards  as  ao  evidence  of  decline  in  constitatiooal 
vigor.  Oar  observation  would  not  justify  this  conclu- 
sioa.  Some  of  the  strongest- growing  and  most  pro- 
doctive  kiads  have  never  been  much  im^liaed  to  produce 
balls,  (or  seed.)  This  fact  is  well  known,  and  the 
idea  has  been  taken  from  it,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
pinch  efl*  the  blossoms  from  those  kinds  which  produce 
chem,  in  ofder  to  prevent  the  energies  of  the  plant  (rum 
being  ezbansted  by  the  production  of  seed,  and  throw 
more  force  into  the  production  of  tobers.  This  course 
has  been  considerably  practiced  in  England.  The 
lilerino  or  Long-fied,  an  old  variety  introduced  from 
JSooth  America  about  fifty  years  an^o,  has  never  pro- 
duced but  few  balls,  and  its  vigor  and  productiveness 
is  remarkable;  whereas  the  Mercer  or  Neshannook,  a 
kind  originated  in  Pennsylvania  at  a  comparatively  late 
period,  and  generally  spoken  of  as  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  disease,  .produces  plenty  of  balls.  A  person 
in  this  vicinity  has  raised  potatoes  from  the  balls  of 
this  kind  for  two  years  in  succession,  and  they  have  all 
been  diseased.  Prof.  Norton  informs  us  that  in  Sootland 
the  *'  cups,"  aod  those  '*  kinds  which  bear  no  apples, 
Mrs  in  genermi  least  tffecUd**  with  the  disease. 

The  decrease  of  the  potato  crop  from  1843  to  1846, 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Parsons  to  result  from  ''  a  general 
degeneracy  nf  the  varieties  now  in  use.''  Everybody 
knows  that  the  deficiency  in  this  crop  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  **  potato  disease ;"  and  the  unavoidable  fnl'er- 
euce,  therefore,  from  Mr.  P.'s  language,  is  that  the  dis' 
44ue  is  the  result  ol'  constitutional  degeneracy,  and  that 
on  this  account  the  old  kinds  should  be  replac^  by  new 
ones,  raised  from  seed.  But  does  his  own  reasoning 
bear  out  the  proposition?  He  cites  the  practice  of  far- 
mers  in  Nova  Scotia,  *' where,"  says  he,  *'  the  finest 
potatoes  vb'cre  formerly  grown."  **  They  [the  farmers 
of  Nova  Scotia]  place  little  reliance  on  the  introdac- 
tioB  of  tubers  from  abroad;  their  experience  tells  them 
that  a  reproduction  from  ihe  seed-balls  is  the  most  sure 
and  profitable,  jind  in  no  part  of  the  utorldy  probo' 
t/jr,  keu  reproduction  been  retorted  to  i^tener  than 
iktre/*  We  have  italicised  the  words  composing  the 
last  sentence,  because  we  wish  that  they  should  be 
particularly  observed  in  connection  with  the  fact, 
(which  we  derive  from  a  comparison  of  the  various 
accounts  g^iven,)  that  in  no  part  of  this  country  has 
UU  potato  suffered  more  from  disease  than  in  Nova 
Scotia!    This  is  a  suflScient  comment  on  ibis  point. 

Again,  if  the  disease  was  the  resalt  of  constitutional 
-weakness,  should  we  not  see  evidence  of  such  weakness 
io  a  feeble  growth  of  the  plant  from  the  startf  But  in- 
stead of  this  it  is  certain  that  potatoes  were  never 
known  to  grow  more  vigorously,  or  present  generally  a 
finer  appearance  in  their  earlier  stages,  than  in  the 
seasons  in  which  the  disease  has  prevailed.  The  flour- 
ishing condition  of  the  crop  last  season,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  blight  of  the  tops  first  appeared,  was  the 
•abject  of  general  remark ;  and  the  growth  of  tubers 
was  in  most  cases  more  than  oommonly  great;  but, 
with  tbe  exception  pf  a  few  varieties,  which  from 
their  hardiness  were  in  a  measure  exempted  from  at- 
tack, those  which  the  disease  found  in  an  unripened 
elate,  perished.     Aecording  to  Prof.  Norton  it  has  been 


so  in  Scotland.     In  general,  he  sajrs.  **  the  best  crops 
on  the  best  soil,  have  suflered  most." 

In  esamimng  the  qaestion  as  to  the  decline  of  vari- 
eties, we  have  compared  many  accounts  from  every 
part  of  this  country  where  the  disease  is  known,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  most  authentic  character  from  ]ba- 
rope;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  evidence  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  old  varieties  are  most  aflected,  or 
that  any  exemption  in  favor  of  new  ones  is  exhibited. 

The  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association,  have  very 
thoroughly  investigated  this  matter,  and  have  collected 
a  gieat  amount  of  information,  in  the  form  of  answers 
to  questions  which  have  been  addressed  to  persons  in 
various  parts  of  Britain.  Prof.  Norton,  in  his  essay 
on  the  potato  disease,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1845, 
has  given  the  principal  facts  which  the  Highland  Soci- 
ety had  then  collected  on  this  point ;  all  of  which 
tended  .to  show  that  varieties  lately  produced  from 
86ed,  were  as  badly  affected  by  the  disease  as  any 
others.  One  man  mentions  that  he  bad  eixty  varie- 
ties, only  two  to  three  years  from  seed,  raised  on  his 
own  farm,  and  they  were  aU  attacked  with  as  muol^ 
and  "  in  many  cases  more  virulence  than  the  older  va- 
rieties." The  information  collected  by  the  Chemistry 
Association  is  of  a  similar  character.  Twenty- five  re- 
ports for  1845,  state  that  potatoes  recently  raised  from 
seed,  were  as  much,  and  in  many  cases  more  aflected 
by  the  disease  than  the  old  kinds ;  and  only  two  indi- 
viduals give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  new  kinds 
have  shown  any  exemption.  The  reports  of  the  same 
Association  for  1846,  show  still  stronger  against  the 
assumption  that  seediUogs  have  any  superiority  in  re- 
sisting the  disease. 

We  would  not,  however,  discourage  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  greater 
the  number  of  varieties,  the  better  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing good  oncff  by  selection.  But  there  is  no  value  in 
new  varieties  merely  because  they  are  neWj  and  we 
would  not  reject  old  ones,  till  we  were  confident  thej 
could  be  replaced  by  those  which  are  better. 


MaNOBL  WtraTSEL  akd  Carrots.— Dr.  Thompson, 
who  waft  employed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
to  superintend  some  experimenu  in  feeding  stock,  states 
that  after  trying  mangel  wurtsel  for  four  successive 
years,  be  came  to  the  oonolusion  that  oows  fed  on  it 
gave  quite  as  much  milk,  but  much  less  butter  ai|d 
cream  than  when  fed  on  carrots  or  turneps;  that  wh^n 
ewes  were  fed  on  mangel  wurtsel  the  lambs  did  not 
thrive,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  milk. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  feed  three  cows 
dnring  winter  with  several  kinds  of  vegetables.  We 
fed  mostly  with  potatoes,  giving  each  cow  about  a  pedc 
per  day.'  On  changing. from  potatoes  to  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar-beets,  the  milk  decreased,  and  was 
evidently  of  poorer  quality.  The  beets  were  increased 
to  half  a  bushel  to  each  cow  per  day,  and  this  brought 
up  the  quantity  of  milk  to  what  it  had  been  with  the  peck 
of  potatoes;  but  the  quality  was  still  inferior,  afibrdiog  a 
less  quantity  of  cream,  and  proportionately  less  butter, 
which  was  of  a  lighter  color,  of  a  less  firm  texture, 
and  not  so  rich  a  flavor  as  that  made  while  the  cowa 
ate  potatoes.  It  is  proper  to  s^y  that  about  a  quart 
of  corn  meal  was  given  to  each  cow  per  day,  through 
the  whole  trial. 


Wire  Worm.— It  is  said  that  plowing  late  in 
tumn,  and  seeding  two  successive  years  with  hnck- 
wheat,  will  destroy  all  wire  worms  in  the  soil.  Ano- 
ther way  is  to  summer-fallow  very  thoroughly,  so  as  te 
.starve  them  out,  as  they  cannot  subsist  on  the  elemsiti 
of  soil. 
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Editors  or  CtrLTiYATom— In  yam  remarks  "To 
Correffpoadeiits,  8tc.,"  in  your  December  nnrober, 
wishing  a  continuance  **  of  facts,"  relative  to  Ameri- 
can husbandry,  culture  of  corn,  8tc.,  8us.,  you  say:— 
"  The  experience  and  observation  of  hard- working;, 
eommon  sense  farmers  is  wanted.''  Now  I  am  really 
in  doubt  whether  I  have  a  right  to  class  myself  as  a 
"  common  sense  farmer ,"  (it  being  but  five  years  since 
I  commenced  the  farming  business ;)  but  I  do  claim  to 
know  something  of  "  hard  work,"  and  never  haTinu 
furnished  anything  for  the  pages  of  **  The  Cultirator," 
I  will  now  give  you  my  ^'  experience  and  observationi" 
in  raising  corn,  on  **  plain"  or  prairie  land. 

In  the  spring  of  1845, 1  broke  up  with  only  two  hor- 
ses,  about  twenty-four  acres  of  new  plain.  About  one 
half  was  ;rery  teet,  and  the  balance  consisted  of  small 
■pots  or  knolls,  timbered  with  burr-oak.  I  had  pre- 
Tiously  made  a  ditch  from  north  to  south,  through  the 
lotpett  parts,  and  plowed  eastward  so  as  to  drain  into 
the  main  ditch.  I  planted  first  week  in  May.  It  came 
up  well,  grew  finely,  and  I  had  nearly  finished  working 
it  the  first  time,  when  severe  frosts,  from  25th  to  30th, 
out  it  down,  and  to  all  appearance  killed  it.  Seeing 
all  my  neighbors  replanting,  I,  on  the  1st  and  2d  day 
of  June,  run  a  plow  between  the  rows,  and  replanted 
an  a  line  \Uith  the  former  planting.  In  a  few  days 
most  of  the  first  planting  started  again  j  the  balance 
of  the  season  was  good,  and  I  harvested  about  fifty 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  spring  of  1846, 1  was  enabled  to  plow  much 
deeper y  enlarged  my  main  ditch  and  deepened  my  cross 
ditches,  shoveling  out  on  each  side,  thus  making  ridges 
of  loose  earth  from  fifteen  inches  to  over  two  feet  in 
depth.  The  corn  on  these  ridges  was  much  superior  to 
the  rest  throughout  the  season,  and  when  I  gathered  it 
I  found  the  ears  so  large  and  fine,  I  saved  them  for 
seed.  They  had  sixteen  to  twenty-two  rows,  and  from 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  some  few  over  a 
thousand  grains  each. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  I  had  a  very  large  pair  of 
stout  hor-ses,  and  plowed  from  8  to  9  and  10  inches  on 
the  landside,  which  left  the  furrows  about  a  foot  deep 
when  plowed.  This  year  I  added  three  acres  more 
of  the  timbered  land,  leaving  the  trees  standing,  (about 
thirty  cords  per  acre)  hot  girdled  them  j  planted  first 
week  in  May,  three  and  half  feet  apart,  without  ma- 
nure  at  any  time  j  put  6  to  8  grains  in  a  hill,  which 
was  at  the  first  and  second  hoeing  Uiinned  out  to  four 
stalks.  It  came  up  well;  the  season  was  wet,  cold 
and  backward ;  the  ground  was  so  lumpy  I  could  not 
harrow  the  young  corn  as  I  intended  and  generally  doj 
weeds  grew,  but  the  corn  was  yellow.  I  began  plow- 
ing  and  hoeing  the  last  of  May,  when  there  came  a 
very  heavy  freshet;  the  farm  below  me  was  not  ditched, 
and  I  could  not  drain  it;  the  water  stood  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  deep  on  several  acres.  Full  two  acres 
was  killed  out,  and  about  half  of  the  whole  remaining 
crop  was  much  injured.  On  10th  June  I  began  plow- 
ing  the  driest  parts  with  mould  board  plows,  and  a 
stoid  horse  at  each,  turning  the  furrows/rotn  the  corn; 
and  plowed  deep^  up  to  the  beam.  It  required  two  hoes 
to  keep  up  with  each  plow;  after  this  working  the  in- 
jured com  began  to  grow  again.  Last  of  June  cross- 
plowed  again,  turning  the  furrows  from  the  corn,  and 
ploufing  as  deep  at  a  stout  horse  could  plow  it; 
put  three  hoes  after  two  plows  and  kept  up.  From 
6th  to  lOih  July,  plowed  third  time,  using  long, 
pointed  **  shovel  plows,"  with  a  swinjile-tree  but  six- 
teen in  hes  lon*» — plowed  still  deeper,  and  brought  up 
subsoii  generally  J  one   hoe   kept   up  with  each  plow, 


running  twice  in  a  row.  I  like  a  irbovel  plow  best— 
for  the  last  plowing  it  cuts  no  com  roots,  runs  deeper, 
and  leaves  the  earth  more  level  and  Kgbt  between  the 
rows.  The  season  continoed  good,  and  the  corn  grev 
well  until  12th  Septentber,  when  a  hard  frost  killed  all 
the  green  fodder,  and  slightly  injured  some  of  the  com. 
It  was  not  sufficiently  hard  to  gather  until  lOth  Octo- 
ber. Several  persons  told  me  it  was  the  best  piece  of 
corn  they  ever  saw.  That  injured  by  the  wet  aever 
caught  op  with  the  other;  that  on  the  knolls  wasmnch 
the  best,  though  the  poorest  ground.  We  have  always 
estimated  the  field  to  contain  thirty  acres,  three  acres 
of  which  have  never  been  plowed,  and  full  two  acres 
were  killed  out  by  wet — leaving  twenty- five  acres  in 
corn,  which  includes  the  three  of  wood  girdled,  on 
which  there  was  not  over  forty  bushels  per  acre;  sod 
I  husked  out  2,573  bushels  (shelled)  sound  corn,  ei- 
elusive  of  small  nubbins  and  soft  ears,  equal  to  103 
bushels  merchantable  corn  per  acre. 

My  potatoes  have  always  been  light,  though  planted 
on  good  soil.  In  the  five  crops  I  have  raised,  I  never 
once  got  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  I  did  of  com. 
Having  planted  them  in  April  and  first  of  May,  I  never 
had  any  to  rot,  though  others  complain  much. 

I  mowed  thirty  acres  of  heavy  timothy  and  clover, 
and  made  from  sixty- five  to  seventy  tons  excellent  chan 
hay. 

My  oats  lodged  and  turned  out  slim.  From  five 
acres  wheat,  though  much  lodged,  I  got  142^  bushels, 
cleaned  up,  of  excellent  quality- 

I  killed  forty- two  fat  hogs  of  my  own  raising,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-one  months  old,  and  they  averaged  & 
little  over  300  lbs.  each;  from  which  I  put  up  full  six 
barrels  leaf-lard.  In  addition  to  pasturing  my  own 
stock  of  twelve  head  of  cattle  and  five  horses,  I  hav6 
received  between  $70  and  $80  (the  past  season)  for 
pasturing  cows  from  the  village. 

You  know  that  five  years  ago  last  autumn,  I  took 
this  piece  of  land  "  in  a  state  of  nature,"  without  fenc- 
ing or  clearing,  except  patches  of  plain,  and  withoat 
buildings  or  improvements  of  any  kind — a  log  cabin  of 
one  room  excepted.  I  have  plowed  altogether  aboat 
seventy  acres,  and  have  fifteen  to  eighteen  acres  in  plain 
pasture — the  balance  in  wood,  a  part  of  which  affords 
some  grasses.  My  farm  is,  I  believe,  now  rated  higher 
per  acre  on  the  tax  duplicate,  including  my  buildings, 
than  any  farm  in  this  county.  In  all  my  undertakinf^ 
I  have  been  my  own  director,  manager  and  foreman, 
as  well  as  a  laborer  ;  still  I  fear  I  have  but  slight  claims 
to  the  enviable  distinction  of  ''  a  farmer,"  and  am  still 
desirous  to  learn  of  those  who  have  bad  more  experi- 
ence or  better  success. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  subsoil  plow  wonld  be  a 
great  improvement  on  our  plains.  They  are  mostly 
broke  up  with  but  two  horses,  and  very  shallow,  and 
a  large  portion  of  them  frequently  covered  with  water 
for  weeks  together  in  wet  season  of  the  year;  bat  so 
long  as  these  rich  lands  can  be  had  from  $6  to  |12  per 
acre,  and  will  produce  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  corn  per 
acre  with  poor  plowing  and  poorer  tending,  (sometimes 
never  plowed  or  hoed  after  plainting,)  I  fear  the  intro- 
duction of  subsoil  plows  will  be  delayed. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  an  increased  number  of  sub- 
scribers have  been  obtained  here  for  "  The  Cultivator," 
and  also  for  the  "  Horticulturist."  Having  been  a 
subscriber  for  the  former  from  its  first  publication  to 
the  present  time,  I  feel  that  to  it  I  am  mainly  indebted 
for  the  suppcfs  that  has  thus  far  attended  mr  attempt* 
at  farming,  and  also  in  building,  fencing,  rirainmir, 
seeds,  &c.,  &c.  J.  8.  CoPELAND.  Jlfkrion,  0.,  ^«^-; '48. 
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Editors  or  thb  Cvltivator — I  noticed  that  at  the 
UaI  meeting  of  the  Ooeida  Cdunty  Agricultaral  So- 
lely, Mr.  Hitbcoek  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the  preju- 
dice that  still  exists  against  what  some  are  pleased  to 
eail  book-farming.  Farmers,  he  remarks,  oommuni- 
eate  the  results  of  their  experience  in  raising  cattle, 
the  most  economical  mode  of  manaring  their  lands,  &o. 
''These  resaltfe  beiog  printed,  constitate  the  book 
against  which  such  untenable  and  unfounded  prejudice 
exists.''  If  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  practical  farmers  were  printed,  we  should, 
I  believe,  have  books  quite  as  useful,  though  very  dif- 
ferent, from  some  we  now  have.  That  there  are  many 
interestlDg  articles  in  our  a|pricultural  papers,  no  one 
will  dispute.  Those  of  Proh  Norton  are  of  a  practi- 
cal character,  and  cannot  well  be  too  highly  prized. 
But  to  follow  the  niles  laid  down  by  most  of  the  writers 
would  ruin  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  of  Vermoot. 
Gentlemen  of  large  property,  or  high  salaries,  owning 
from  50  to  200  acres  of  land  near  a  good  market,  may 
farm  it  according  to  the  book^  and  talk  learnedly  of 
''  rural  architecture ;"  but  in  the  latitude  of  Vermont, 
where  the  pitch-fork  is  kept  bright  seven  months  in  the 
year,  and  where  the  farmer  possesses  no  other  means 
lor  the  support  of  his  family  than  what  he  obtains  by 
his  own  industry,  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  manage 
his  farm  according  to  the  ftooAc. 

Oar  farming,  I  fear,  is  coming  too  much  under  that 
influence  which  governs  our  common  schools.  There 
is  now  twice  as  much  expended  annually  in  the  support 
of  teachers  and  building  elegant  school- houses,  as  was 
expended  for  that  object  20  or  25  years  ago.  The 
public  treasure  was  never  more  lavishly  poured  out. 
and  yet  our  district  schools  do  not  flourish.  The  diffi- 
culty I  apprehend  can  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to 
the  sources  from  which  we  draw  our  knowledge.  Our 
teachers  are  taken  too  exclusively  from  our  hi<Tli. schools 
and  colleges,  and  few  of  them  have  ever  entered  a  dis- 
trict school- boo^e.  They  understand  well  the  higher 
branches  of  science,  but  know  little  of  flrst  principles. 
Few  of  GOT  farmers  who  write  for  agricultural  papers, 
ever  hardened  their  hands  with  hoe  or  pitchfork,  or 
brouffht  up  the  cows  from  a  lowland  meadow  barefoot 
in  a  frosty  morning.* 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  Vermont 
•re  now  able  to  make  very  extensive  improvements, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  involve  themselves  in  debt 
io  their  endeavors  to  imitate  their  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bors.    Let  the  improvements  commence  upon  scientific 
principles  and  progress  gradually,  and  most  of  our  im- 
poverished farms  may  be  made  to  produce  bountifully 
at  an  expense  far  less  than  would  be  necessary  to  clear 
up  a  new  farm,  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings  to 
make  a  family  comfortable. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  management 
of  the  farms  of  Vermont  which,  if  properly  directed, 
tannot  fail  to  produce  great  and  beneficial  results ;  and 
BO  common  observer  of  the  times  can  fail  to  attribute 
the  awakening  of  this  spirit  to  the  influence  of  our  ag- 
ricultaral papers ;  and  notwithstanding  I  may  appear 

*'  »      I  -    ■■  ■  I  11  I  ■  ■  !■   IIM       ^  II      ■   ■■      ■■  ■  .i^.  ■■    ^  ■■»■■■   ■  ^-^— ^— % 

*  We  think  oar  friend  Petiibone  i«  onder  a  great  mistake  in  this 
sawnioti  We  apeak  more  pnrlicolarly  in  reference  to  the  writer* 
for  the  raltivator.  of  whum  at  least  five  out  of  six  are  men  who 
*"  bold  the  plow,**  and  handle  both  *'  the  hoe  and  the  r>tch-fnrk." 
TlteT  Monif  to  the  eame  claiit  with  Mr.  PeiAbone.  Tliey  are  men 
wk"  have  supported  tliem^lves  and  their  families  by  the  tillage  of 
die  •  III— men  who«e  good  common  sense  has  ted  tliem  to  adopt 
TT  ni^geetion  by  which  their  condition  cottid  be  improved, 
;ther  it  was  rceeived  orally  or  ft-om  booka^— Boa. 


a  little  opposed  to  book-farming  j  I  should  rejoice  to  eee 
every  farmer  in  Vermont  a  subscriber  to  the  Cultiva- 
tor. Yet  until  our  population  becomes  more  denser- 
lands  dearer — labor  cheaper,  and  farmers  richer,  farm- 
ing  upon  the  European  plan  cannot  be  profitably  intro* 
duced  or  practiced  here. 

Our  lands  which  were  once  productive,  experiments 
have  demonstrated  can  be  made  as  productive,  by 
proper  management,  as  when  first  brought  under  the 
plow.  The  natural  strength  of  the  soil  is  first  spent 
by  the  production  of  grain.  To  restore  the  strength 
of  the  soil  requires  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  farming.  When 
and  how  this  change  is  to  be  affected  is  the  important 
inquiry— much  more  important  than  to  know  how  a 
great  crop  of  corn — a  ttoelve  pound  fleece  of  ''  ^odU 
VHuhed  wool,"  or  a  great  calf  can  be  produced.  For 
a  good  soil,  with  an  abundance  of  manure,  with  a  good 
team,  and  a  good  hired  man,  will  produce  the  corn; 
seven  pounds  of  gum  and  grease  wiU  produce  the  toell* 
voaehed  fleece,*  and  two  good  cows  a  great  calf. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  the 
removal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population  to  the 
west.  From  1820  to  1830,  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Vermont  was  40,000,  from  18?0  to  1840  only 
11,000,  and  this  increase  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
manufacturing  districts.  It  is  also  very  evident  that 
very  few  of  those  removed,  have  bettered  their  condi- 
tion, after  all  the  privation  and  suffering  incideflt  to  a 
new  settlement.  I  have  lived  sixty  years  on  the  farm 
on  which  I  was  born,  and  have  witnessed  the  change 
in  the  mode  of  farming  during  this  period,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  change  has  been  effected. 

This  was  opce  a  wheat- growing  country.  It  pro- 
duced as  good  wheat  and  as  abundant. crops  as  any  of 
the  western  States.  By  a  constant  cropping  of  wheat 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  soil  became  too  poor  to 
produce  it,  and  crop  after  crop  failed.  We  then  tried 
raeslins  [mixed  crops;]  then  clear  rye,  and  became 
bankrupt  under  buckwheat.  A  change  in  the  mode  of 
farming — ^starvation,  or  removal  to  the  west,  was 
forced  upon  us.  The  farms  in  general  had  become  too 
poor  to  produce  grass,  and  the  farmer  is  too  poor  by 
the  failure  of  crops  to  procure  the  small  amount  of 
stock  the  farms  would  then  support.  The  utmost  econ- 
omy and  industry  were  necesssry  to  produce  this  change. 
The  change  has  been  effected,  not  by  compost,  for  this, 
if  they  had  known  its  value,  the  farmer  had  not  the 
means  to  produce.  The  change  has  been  effected,  and 
those  fields  which  were  once  covered  with  wheat  are 
now  covered  with  sheep.  Vermont  is  now  a  stock  and 
wool -growing  State. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  farmers  of  Western  New- 
York  to  look  to  the  history  of  Vermont.  For  the  same 
process  is  now  going  on  at  the  West  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed here.  Their  fields  will  not  always  yield  their 
crops  of  wheat,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  change, 
in  some  degree,  from  grain  to  stock,  before  the  strength 
of  the  soil  is  entirely  exhausted. 

But  I  leave  the  New- York  farmers  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  attend  to  the  farming  of  Vermont| 
which  was  my  design  when  I  commenced  writing. 
From  our  system  of  direct  taxation,  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  collection  of  facts,  which  if  carefully  exam- 
ined will,  I  think,  check  that  fever  which  has  carried 
off*  so  many  of  our  most  enterprising  inhabitants. 
Some  have  been  too  much  influenced,  I  fear,  by  tbo  re- 
ports of  the  large  crops  of  wheat  which  the  Westerm 
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lands  produce.  Manj  are  ready  to  beliere  that  farraer 
is  roost  prosperons  who  turns  off  the  greatest  amount 
of  produce^  without  taking  into  eonsideratioa  the  rela- 
tion  the  produce  bears  to  the  capital  emplojed.  The 
table  of  statistics  which  I  have  prepared,  shows  the 
relative  value  of  the  improved  lands  in  Vermont,  and 
the  value  of  stock  and  grain.  All  buildiiigs  and  lots 
•djoittingi  not  exceeding  two  aeret,  were  appraised  at 
their  true^alne  in  oash,  and  set  in  the  list  at  four  per 
eent. ;  and  all  improved  lands  were  in  like  manner  ap- 
praised  and  set  in  the  list  at  6  prr  cent.  AH  kinds 
of  stock  at  a  certain  rate— oxen  at  $2  each,  cows  at 
$1.25,  &e.  From  these  lists  we  get  the  value  of  the 
improved  lands,  and  the  number  of  all  kinds  of  stock. 

The  value  of  stock  and  grain  I  have  pnt  at  a  price 
quite  loW}  at  this  time,  but  near  enough  to  its  true 
value  for  the  objeet  I  have  in  view— the  relation  the 
'value  of  produce  bears  to  the  value  of  improved  lands. 
The  stock  was  appraised  on  the  first  of  April— tho  bay, 
being  consumed,  is  not  estimated;  nor  is  the  value  of 
the  dairy  pnt  into  the  account.  I  have  valued  oxen  at 
$25  each,  cows  $15,  horses  at  $40,  colts  and  young 
cattle  in  proportion.  Yearling  cattle  were  not  ap- 
praised. I  have  pnt  their  number  the  same  as  two 
year  olds.  From  this  valuation,  the  stoek,  grain,  and 
swine,  exceed  in  value  the  value  of  the  improved  lands, 
without  the  buildings.  The  value  of  sheep  at  $2  each, 
with  their  wool  on,  exceeds  in  value  any  other  kind  of 
stock.  The  vahie  of  stoek  is  to  the  value  of  grain 
nearly  as  9  to  2. 

I  have  also  taken  the  value  of  improved  lands,  and 

•tock  and  grain  in  the  different  counties;  and  I  And  the 

value  of  produce  in  a  reverse  ratio  to  the  value  of  im- 

proved  lands.     Addison  County  improved  lands  are  ap> 

praised  the  highest  of  any  in  the  State,  being  $10  1-9. 

Caledonia  County  $6  per  acre.    Yet  Caledonia  County, 

with  one- fourth  less  acres,  and  two-fiftlis  less  in  value, 

has  in  value  of  stock   and  grain  over  $100,000  more 

than  Addison  County.     The  value  of  improved  lands 

in  Addison,  Windham,  and  Caledonia  Counties,  stands 

ImproTed  Iniid*.    Produce. 
Addison* • $10  1*9  1^7.50 

CttledoiiiSf  • . .  • * 6.00  11.98 


Addison  County  produces  more  hay  per  acre  than  any 
other  County  in  the  State.  It  produces  about  112,000 
tons,  which  will  furnish  at  least  twelve  tons  of  hay  to 
each  acre  of  plowed  unround.  This  with  the  straw  and 
corn  stalks,  will  make  sufficient  manure  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  without  resorting  to 
artificial  means  of  making  manure. 

The  lands  of  Vermont,  particularly  the  western  and 
northern  portion,  are  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The 
deep  rich  soil  of  the  northern 'counties  produces  abun- 
dantly of  hay  and  grass;  and  the  numeroos  rivers  which 
flow  into  Lake  Champlain,  by  overflowing  the  inter- 
vales,'spring  and  fall,  keep  these  flats  rieh  without  the 
application  of  manure.  The  Otter  Creek  and  Batten- 
kill  rivers,  which  run  nearly  100  miles  near  the  base  of 
the  Green  mountains,  overflow  their  banks  annually. 
These  intervales  produce  heavy  crops  of  excellent  hay 
without  any  manure.  The  pastures  on  the  hills  and 
mountains  afford  good  range  for  cattle  and  sheep;  and 
the  hill  and  mountain  pasture,  though  of  little  value  for 
entire  farms,  when  connected  with  the  flats  and  inter- 
vale meadows,  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  best  low- 
land pasture.  These  rich  hill  and  mountain  pastures, 
ean  be  purchased  at  from  $3  to  $8  per  acre. 

When  we  look  at  the  low  price  of  improved  lands  in 
Vermont,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  we  may  as  well  expect  a  great  outlay  in 
making  manure  in  Wisconsin  as  here.  There  are  sec- 
tions of  Vermont  that  require  more  manure  than  can 
be  muJe  from  stook,  so  long  at  least  as  the  plow  is 
used  to  much.     There  are  less  natural  meadows,  prob- 


ably, in  Windham  Cminty  than  in  any  other  in  the 
State ',  and  that  county  is  the  only  one  that  has,  as  far 
aa  I  have  been  informed,  offered  a  premium  for  the  best 
heap  of  compost  manure.  There  is,  no  doubt,  more 
manure  made  in  that  County  than  any  other  in  the 
State,  or  in  all  the  other  Counties.  I  have  never  seen 
a  heap  of  compost  in  Addison  Connty,  whiefa  is  eon- 
sidered  naturally  the  best  grazing  County  in  the  State. 
The  value  of  stock  thers  to  the  valne  of  grain  is  eig^ht 
to  one.  With  all  these  natoral  advantages  in  favor  of 
Addison,  Windham  Connty,  vrhh  bat  3,000  acres  more 
improved  landa,  has  3,000  oxen,  4,000  eows  and  three 
year  old  cattle,  and  200  koraea,  asore  than  Addiacm 
County,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  grsan. 

These  facts  nniy,  in  the  opinion  of  your  able  eorree- 
pendent  from  Brattieboro,  favor  book-far amig,  while 
others,  more  intimately  acqnatnted  with  the  habits  ef 
the  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  will  attribttte 
this  increase  in  the  value  of  produce  in  Windham  Coan- 
ty  to  the  indnstrieas  habits  of  the  farmers  on  that  side 
of  the  raoantains;  for  there  is,  I  think,  twice  as  mock 
labor  performed  annually  by  the  farmers  in  Windham 
County,  as  is  done  by  the  same  number  of  farmers  in 
the  coanties  of  Addison,  Rutland  and  Bennington. 
"  But  without  going  into  the  investigation  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  different  counties,  if  we  look  at  the 
produce  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  or  by  counties,  it  will 
appear  that  a  greater  valne  of  cattle  and  grain  is  pro- 
duced in  Vermont,  from  the  same  amount  of  capital 
employed,  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union ;  and 
the  amount  of  produce  vrill,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  means  of  the  different  lines  of  railroads  now 
in  progress,  be  doubled  in  valne.     J.  S.  Pxttiboitk. 
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Average  value  of  improved  lands,  with  buildmgs^  for 
the  state,  $14.90  per  acre;  average  value  of  the  same 
for  Addison  Counl^  $17.62^  per  acre — without  build- 
ings, $10.11  per  acre ;  average  value  of  improved  lands, 
with  buildings,  in  Caledonia  County,  $13.50  peracre-^ 
without  buildings,  $6.      Ifanckt$ter,Mareh  30,  184S. 
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Thb  defect  •f  establiaimg  iostitntions  for  giviag 
iostnetkni  i&  «eieiiee6  «8f)ecia!ly  eoimectod  with  «^n- 
cilaire,  is  nttrmoting  mucii  attention.  It  heA  keem  a 
iUMCedi  f  nesCMii  <in  le^ai  phraseology)  wbetfaAr  imid 
bititaiiaiia  shooid  be  formed  for  this  purpose,  or 
irhetlier  the  ioatnietioo  should  he  given  in  our  presefK 
ssUeges.  ProC  C.  U.  fiHCrfniiOi  ef  Antheret  Coliege, 
•D  his  eaeeUesR  «grto«i(«ral  address,  delivered  last  faM 
at  Springfield  and  Northamptdo,  made  some  observa- 
cions  ia  reforenee  te  ibis  point.  He  thinks  it  the  duty 
and  interest  4f  tke  landowners  of  this  ooimtry  to  kiy  a 
brand  basts  for  tbe  soientifio  traiAiDg  of  the  rising  gen- 
erauon— that  tfae  €^leaieni«  of  the  physical  soiences 
ihoidd  fe  taogbc  in  ear  codmbmi  sobools— and  that 
there  sbonld  also  be  esfeablisfaed  a  '^  olass  of  higher  in- 
stitntiens  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  as  well  as 
for  the  thoroogb  education  in  practical  faming  of  those 
who  have  before  then  the  pnwpeet  of  managing  large 
estates."  He  proceeds  to  speak  more  in  detail  in  re- 
fereaoe  te  soch  a  school  as  is  required,  and  his  obser- 
vatioos,  wbieh  we  qi|p(e,  are  worthy  of  careful  constcl- 
eration: 

"  Many  pewns  appear  te  think,  that  onr  college 
coarse  ^an  be  so  modkied,  as  to  folfil  1  the  same  time, 
the  iitecary  and  ibe  agricultural  requisition.  It  does 
not  appear  to  sio  that  soch  n  (4an  is  likely  to  eooceed. 
Heretofore  most  certainly,  whatever  else  the  college 
has  aibidnd,  it  hmM  Uiraied  4Mit  fow  practical  formers. 
fives  liMMS,  who  enter  as  well  drilled  and  expert  in 
fomttng  epenatioiin,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  terminus 
of  their  eonrse,  if  they  4Jb  jostioe  to  the  college  studies, 
and  tinnemr  thorcmgUy  imbued  wkb  the  spirit  of  ihe 
pbee,  beeem»  richer  awkward  4»n  tke  farm ;  and  it 
^eoQ  begins  te  appeATy  Ibftt  to  be  eollege-learnt,  is  to 
be  form  nnlesmt*  And  I  hardly  know  of  oten  more  to 
he  pitied,  thnn  tboae  who  £rom  feeble  health  or  any 
ether  cause,  have  failed  in  a  professional  or  literary 
career  (to  prepftre  for  which  the  college  course  is 
ehieiy  intendejl)  and  who  are  obliged  te  fait  back  upon 
the  farm  for  a  livelihood.  In  aU  the  practical  labors 
of  hoabandiy,  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  art  of  taking 
hddof  things  by  the  smooth  handle;  aad  tkeir  blua- 
den  in  Bve-eto&,  are  almost  sure  to  make  them  the 
kughiqg-stock  of  their  neighbors.  Now  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  Xhi9,  if  we  consider  the  object  of  col- 
lege edncatieo.  The  eolfoge  is  not  intended  for  persons 
who  are  to  ooeapy  themselves  much  with  physical  mat- 
ters. Even  tbe  boys  ondcrJitaDd  this  perfectly  well;  and 
it  ii  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  importune  their  parents 
to  gain  admission  there  from  no  higher  motive  than  to 
get  dear  of  muscular  ^flbrt;  though  it  is  generally  ob- 
•erved  that  such  are  equally  shy  of  intellecCual  e^cer- 
tioB.  Ko:  the  college  is  the  place  for  the  training  of 
persons,  who,  if  they  are  ever  to  work  at  all,  must  do 
so  throngh  the  medium  of  mind,  as  sdiolars,  as  states- 
men, as  elergymen,  or  in  the  medical  or  legal  profes- 
sion. Nothing  can  be  more  anreasonable  than  to  sup- 
poae,  that  we  see  the  practical  use  of  the  sciences  to 
mankind  in  the  liven  of  our  college  graduates.  Why, 
the  college  oourse  is  chiefly  vuAe  up  oC  the  study  of  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  our 
sciences  were  a  dead  Utter,  and  of  the  elements  of 
mathematics  and  geometry,  to  which  is  added  a  sprink- 
ling of  metaphysics  and  logic,  and  considerable  drilling 
in  English  eomposition  and  elocution.  On  these  studies 
and  good  morals,  the  discipline  and  the  honors  of  the 
college  torn.  Lectures  are  given  indeed  on  some  of 
the  fflodfinrscleoe»s^  but  leaf  with  a  vi« v  to  their  bear- 


ing on  the  arts  of  life,  than  to  the  purpose  of  intelleo- 
tual  discipline  and  general  accomplishment.  No  teacher 
would  be  tolerated)  who  should  more  than  incidentally 
allude  to  any  common  use,  like  that  of  eeonomicu 
prodt,  that  could  be  made  of  them.  The  college  is  not 
the  plaee  for  learning  rules  of  thrift.  It  pre-supposes 
a  degree  of  independence ;  and  in  oases  wliere  this  is 
not  enjoyed,  it  takes  it  for  granted,  that  money-making 
is  to  be  held  as  a  secondary  consideration  with  all  who 
partake  of  its  benefits.  The  college  graduate  is  never 
to  seek  glory  in  wealth,  but  in  knowledge,  and  in  use- 
fulness of  a  lofty  kind  to  his  fellow  men.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  college,  and  of  literary  life 
in  general.  Bath  hold  themselves  at  the  most  respect- 
ful remove  possible  from  all  contact  with  matter,  and 
the  every  clay  labors  of  men  engaged  in  the  arts.  I 
might  perhaps  afford  you  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  representation.  A  president  of  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions on  being  shown  through  the  physical  depart- 
ment of  another,  the  best  endowed  in  natural  sciences 
of  any  in  the  country,  on  taking  leave  of  the  distin- 
guished professor,  who  had  been  his  conductor, begged 
to  know  of  what  conceivable  use  to  mankind  were  all 
such  provisions !  Here  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  at 
the  head  of  an  American  college,  who  had  gotsocom- 
pletelj'  away  from  matter,  as  not  to  be  conscious  thai 
a  knowledge  of  its  properties  was  of  the  least  utility 
to  mankind!"  •  •  •  •  • 

**  The  time  has  fairly  arrived,  when  society  should 
understand  what  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  col- 
lege; when  it  should  know  this  at  least,  that  it  is  not 
the  most  likely  place  to  look  for  amelioration  in  the 
practical  arts,  especially  in  that  of  agriculture.  The 
college  has  enough  to  do  to  qualify  for  head-work. 
There  must  be  some  other  institution  in  which  young 
men  oan  be  taught  to  work  on  matter  as  well  as  upon 
mind.  To  send  a  lad  to  college  whom  you  intend  to 
make  a  farmer,  is  putting  him  on  the  wrong  track. 
The  four  years  spent  there  would  be  an  episode,  a  pa- 
renthesis in  the  preparation  for  active  life  on  a  form.  I 
say  not  that  it  would  disqualify  him  from  leading  the 
life  of  a  gentlemen,  provided  bis  means  were  su6&- 
ciently  ample ;  but  it  would  assuredly  be  a  bad  thing 
for  him,  ever  to  take  off  his  gloves  on  a  farm,  after  h^ 
had  touched  his  diploma.* 

''  I  should  shrink  from  the  attempt  even,  to  drawou^ 
the  plan  of  such  an  institution  as  is  required  to  meet 
the  wants  of  this  greatest  of  all  the  branches  of  prac- 
tical industry.  To  frame  such  a  scheme  will  deman4 
no  small  share  of  deliberation  aad  forecast,  t^o  insti- 
tutions are  now  iu  existenoe  opon  which  they  can  be 
directly  podded  *^ 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Senate  of  Massachasetts  by  Hon.  1.  T.  BuCK- 
iiroHAM,  for  the  establishment  of  llie  *'  Massachusetts 

*  In  these  r^msrlci  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  coWege  proper, 
for  pivpariag  pertoui  A>r  the  practice  of  the  arte,  I  tnisi  that  f  shell 
n»t  be  Uiouf^iit  watttiiif  in  a  pruper  neganl  tor  these  instituliofli. 
UAviuff,  eiiUer  as  pupilor  teacher,  passed  the  greatest  part  of  tar 
life  III  conuecUoii  with  the  college,  I  caii  but  accord  to  it  the  higheit 
iiespecc;  Slid  erea  filial  aieciitMi:  but  this  veneration  is  solely  cm 
moaimi  «f  the  ioiporuuu  end  truly  iioble  «nd  it  accomplisbes,  in 
laying  the  foondaiicii  of  professional  or  literarj'  eoiinence;  aiid  not 
on  accoont  of  its  direct  service  to  the  Dianoal  arts.  *  These  it  never 
has  eintoMed  within  iai  plan;  oor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  ehanse 
can  ever  .be  mods  iu  this  rospeci,  which  sluUl  fully  answer  i^ 
waiiU  oC  practical  nneu:  aliboogh  thera  »  nothing  to  prevent  the 
existe-nee  of  an  agricaliural  school  in  ianatiediale  coineetion  ^ith 
a  oolleiro,  whose  scieatifio  (kcnlty  migbi  even  assist  in  a  school  of 
arts,  and  in  this  way,  oiaierially  abricge  llie  expeusivenssi  of  soch 
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Agricaltural  lostitate/'  Mr.  B.  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  od  A^riouUnre  io  the  Legislature,  and  in 
submitting  the  bill  referred  to,  he  made  an  able  report 
on  the  su^eot  of  agricultural  schools  in  connexion  with 
experimental  farms.  The  same  subject  was  also  dis- 
cussed at  the  weekly  agricultural  meetings  held  in 
Boston  during  the  post  winter.  The  general  impres- 
sion there  seems  to  be  that  such  institutions  should  be 
entirely  disconnected  with  our  present  colleges  and 
other  literary  seminaries.  The  Committee  in  the  re- 
port observe: 

"  The  project  of  establishing  an  agricultural  school 
haS|  for  many  years  engaged  much  of  the  public  Atten- 
tion, and  the  committee  believe  that  the  time  approach- 
es, if  it  have  not  actually  arrived,  when  the  legislature 
may,  with  propriety,  look  upon  it  with  favor,  as  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  involved.  They  have,  therefore,  found  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  an  institu- 
tion should  be  founded  forthwith,  where  agriculture 
may  be  taught  as  a  science  and  practiced  as  an  art ; 
where  new  theories  may  be  investigated  and  subjected 
to  the  test  of  experiment ;  and  where  principles,  which 
have  already  received  the  sanction  of  successful  prac- 
tice, may  be  further  inculcated  and  confirmed.'' 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

''We  know  that  the  mass  of  those  who,  from  choice 
or  otherwise,  follow  the  calling  of  the  husbandman,  are 
anxious  to  be  supplied  with  all  practicable  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  earth,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
fruits  which  intelligent  and  scientific  labor  is  capable 
of  producing.  And  they  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  of  the  legislature  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts 
to  institute  a  school,  where  agriculture,  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense,  with  all  its  kindred  arts  and  sciences, 
may  be  taught,  practically  and  experimentally,  on  a 
farm  devoted  entirely  to  that  purpose,  and  without  any 
connection  with  any  existing  academy  or  college  in 
which  a  classical  education  is  the  prominent  purpose 
of  instruction.'' 

The  bill  proposes  to  incorporate  Edward  Hitchcock, 
Wm.  B.Calhoun,  Sam'l  L.  Hinckley  and  their  associates, 
as  a  body  politic,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ''  in 
some  one  of  the  towns  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  or  in  a  town  immediately  adjoining  such 
towns,  an  agricultural  school  and  experimental  farm, 
with  the  above  title,  the  object  of  which  shall  bo  in- 
struction in  agricultural  science,  and  improvements  in 
all  the  arts  connected  with  the  practice  of  farming." 

A  resolution  is  appended  to  the  bill,  which  provides 
that,  when  the  officers  of  the  said  Institute  have  ob- 
tained subscriptions  in  cash  or  real  estate  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000,  they  shall  receive  from  the  State  $5,000; 
and  at  the  end  of  one  year  another  sum  of  $5000  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  pay- 
ment, another  sum  of  $5,000 — ''said  sum  to  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experimental  farm- 
ing and  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences  connected 
therewith." 

»  — — ^^^— ^— ^■^.^-.^— ^_^-^^^^.^^^__ 

Agbicvltural  Papsbs. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Cultivator,  states  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  lost 
1150  by  neglecting  to  take  that  paper.  He  had  taken 
it  formerly,  but  concluded  that  he  could  do  without  it. 
After  he  had  discontinued  it,  certain  practitioners  of 
Nearotomy  on  horses  were  traversing  that  State,  and 
thp  paper  cautioned  the  farming  public  repeatedly 
against  the  practice.  But  this  farmer  did  not  see  these 
eautionary  remarks,  and  suflered  two  fine  horses  to  be 
operated  upon,  paying  him  ten  dollars,  which  resulted 
in  the  entire  ruin  of  his  two  horses.  Farmers  most 
not  expect  to  be  guarded  against  tmposttionSi  unless 
the|r  inform  themselves. 


IHicaioi  •f  A«iiMl<i,  dkc* 


Roup  in  Poaltry. 


This  disease,  frequently  called  in  tins  country 
"swelled  head,"  attacks  both  common  barn-yard  fowU 
and  tnrkeys.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  watery  fluid 
being  discharged  from  the  eye.  The  eyelids  soon  be* 
come  inflamed  and  swell ;  and  the  swelling  extends 
more  or  less  over  the  head.  A  fetid  discharge  prooeedi 
from  the  nostrils,  which  so  o^troots  respiratioa  tkst 
the  fowl  is  constantly  sneezing  nod  gasping.  In  had 
cases  one  or  both  eyes  are  frequently  destroyed.  Ths 
disease  is  believed  to  be  contagious,  and  as  soos  ai  a 
fowl  is  affected,  it  should  be  removed  to  some  dry  and 
comfortable  place  where  there  will  be  no  liability  of  ths 
malady  being  communicated  to  others.  If  many  fowli 
are  affected,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  the  wbok 
of  them,  and  wash  their  apartments  with  a  strong  wash 
of  hot-lime.  A  writer  in  the  English  Agricnltoral 
Oazette,  recommends  as  the  best  remedy,  bathiag  the 
head  with  warm  fomentations  in  which  poppy-lieadf 
have  been  infused,  and  giving  a  preparation  of  gooae- 
greese,  (lard  probably  would  do  as  well,)  and  chopped 
rue,  mixed  together — ^two  tea-spoonsful  for  a  fowl 
twice  a  day.  For  drink,  the  fowls  are  allowed  water 
whieh  has  iron,  or  iron-rust  and  yilphm*  in  it. 

HedldBes  for  Cattle^  Hones,  Ae. 

Bfr.  R.  S.  Ransom,  of  Perryville,  N.  T.,  writes  that 
he  had  found  much  benefit  from  the  ose  of  the  cattle* 
medicines  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Toms.  His  ^'  Rossiu 
liniment"  for  bmises  and  sprains,  is  said  te  be  not  only 
valuable  for  horses  and  cattle,  bnt  for  the  cure  of  rheo- 
matism,  &o.,  in  the  human  race.  His  "  condition  pow- 
ders" are  highly  spoken  of.  Mr.  8.  observes—''  The 
above  medicines,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  good  far- 
rier, I  much  prefer  to  trusting  animals  in  the  hands  of 
ignoi'ant  and  conceited  quacks."  Mr.  R.  states  that 
he  is  no  way  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  marines, 
but  from  having  known  them  used  for  a  long  time  ii 
the  vicinity  where  he  resides,  is  indooed  to  reoomnend 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnblio. 

To  kill  Lice  on  Cattle. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mass.  Piotoman  states  that 
the  easiest  mode  of  destroying  lice  on  cattle,  is  to  card 
the  cattle  tilt  the  card  ts  filled  with  hair,  then  poor 
spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  eard,  and  card  the  cattle 
again — placing  the  card  first  on  those  places  where 
the  lice  are  most  numerous.  He  says  by  following  this 
course  once  in  3  or  4  days,  the  lice  will  disappear. 

«-  It 

Leprosy, 

The  same  writer  as  above  mentioned,  givet  thefol* 
lowing  receipe  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  in  cattle  called 
leprosy : 

Put  a  piece  of  lime  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  into  a 
tight  vessel — pour  in  four  quarts  ofhot  water,  and  cover 
the  vessel  with  a  cloth — I  do  not  vouch  for  the  troth  of 
it,  but  it  is  said  to  be  better  than  when  the  vessel  is 
left  uncovered.  When  it  has  become  cool,  turn  off  the 
clear  water,  and  wash  the  disordered  spots  two  or 
three  times  with  it,  which  is  all  I  have  found  necessary 
to  work  a  cure. 

Heaves  xif  Horses. — It  is  said  that  horses  ^^7^ 
greatly  relieved,  if  not  cured,  by  the  use  of  choppes 
straw  instead  of  hay. 

Saijk  of  HEAEroRD  Cattle.— At  a  late  sale  of  the 
herd  of  T.  Cooke,  Hereford,  (Eng.,)  one  buU  sold  for 
jei42,  ($710,)  another  for  X88,  ($440,)  a  yearliDj 
bull  JC56,  ($280,)  and  another  for  X52,  ($260}-  "^ 
oow  for  i7Q,  ($390.) 
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nnf«fi  HARRo^r  Aifi>  cui^titator* 


Ei>rroft»— At  your  request  I  h«8t«n  to  give 
•  drftmi^  ttiid  deaoription  of  my  Harrow  and  Cultiva- 
tor, to  whieh  allmioii  was  made  in  my  comraantoatioii 
■B  yovr  March  Bomber  vpon  the  eiikure  of  eorn.  I  do 
••c  know  who  to  credit  with  the  invention  of  my  har- 
row. It  was  made  somewhere  in  Jeflferson  County ,  N, 
T.,  I  bcflieve,  and  I  hovght  it  of  a  man  from  that  seo- 
tioa.  It  is  by  far  the  most  efleetite  harrow  I  have 
ever  used ;  doing  as  thorough  work  at  once  in  a  place 
ma  the  old-fashioned  harrows  will  at  three  times — par- 
ticttlaHy  if  «he  sarfMO  of  the  grownd  is  somewhat 


'  •  /  .-*  ■'  •'  -'  S  J  -  /  •'  •'  •  ''  / '"  /  /  ''  / 


fiomif^— Fig.  41. 

Dbscbiftion— The  harrow  is  composed  of  two  pieces 
of  frame- work  conoeoied  by  hinges.  The  bars  or  stiles 
are  3  hy  3  inches  of  whitCHiak  timber,  4ad  connected 
together  by  slats  as  represented  in  the  cut.  The  ends 
of  the  bars  are  rounded  and  secured  from  splitting  by 
iron  bands.  The  hinges  A  A  go  together  like  common 
barn-door  hinges  j  they  come  to  a  shoulder  against 
plates  of  flat  iron  nailed  on  to  the  wood- work  at  B  B. 
The  hinges  pass  entirely  through  the  frame- work — 
gradually  tapering — with  nuts  screwed  on  at  C  C  C. 
There  are  two  points  of  draft,  D  d,  which  is  quite  an 
advantage;  because  when  the  teeth  get  dull  or  dubbed 
off  by  oonetant  use  in  the  direction  D,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  hitch  on  to  the  other  point  d,  and  you  have 
shaip  teeth  again.  There  are  thirty  teeth  in  the  im- 
plemeat,  and  it  harrows  down  very  fine ;  and  yet  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  no  two  teeth  are  so  near  to- 
gether as  to  be  tioublesome  about  clogging.  My  har- 
row is  5  feet  long*  and  5  feet  3  inches  wide  j  with  teeth 
of  3-4ths  iron.  For  harrowing  in  grain  and  grass- 
seeds^  it  may  he  made  lighter — say  of  some  light, 
smart  timber  not  over  2^  inches  -  square,  and  the  teeth 
5-dths  of  an  inch  square. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  my  Cultivator.  It  is  a 
patented  implement,  by  Woods,  Bates  &  Wells,  some- 
where in  the  State  of  New- York.  An  agent  for  selling 
rights  passed  through  this  town  a  few  years  since  and 
ssld  the  right  of  making  and  vending  for  this  vicinity 
IS  a  ieUsw  tovnsmaa*    At  my  svggestion^  he  made 


some  alterations  in  hts  patterns  which  I  deem  of  im- 
portance. In  the  first  place,  the  teeth  are  made  longer 
from  the  frame-work  to  the  ground,  which  obviates  the 
objection  of  dogging,  for  now  there  is  space  for  any 
impediment  to  rise  along  up  the  teeth  and  slip  off^ 
without  getting  bound  in,  at  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  iron  and  wood  at  X  X.  The  space  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wood- work  to  the  bottom  or  sole  of  the  tooth  is 
1 1  inches,  wbUe  most  cultivators  have  not  a  space  of 
more  than  6  or  8  inches.  In  the  second  place,  the 
teeth  are  made  fast  in  the  frame  with  a  large  thread 
and  nut  on  the  top,  the  advantage  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 


.6  C 


CubJMtor-Fig.  41. 
DEScaiPTioir*--The  point  of  draft  A,  is  the  oontimi* 
ation  of  a  wide,  thin  piece  of  iron,  secured  by  two 
bolts  B  C ;  and  by  taking  out  the  bolt  C  the  point  oi 
draft   may  be  raised   or   lowered, — ^thus  altermg  the 
depth  of  the  work-^and  other  holes  in  the  iron  admit 
this  bolt  through  it  and  make  aU  fast.     The  forward 
tootli  D  is  a  double  mould  board.     The  teeth  £  F  are 
single  mould  beards  or  miniature  plows  ^  and  at  weed- 
ing-time  they  are  reversed,  thus  turning  the  earth  and 
ail  large  clods,  that  might  otherwise  roll  over  on  to  the 
youni;.and  tender  corn^  away  from  the  hills,  thereby 
enabling  the  holder  to  work  up  close  to  them  without 
danger  of  burying  them  up.     At  the  nJkt  hoeing,  the 
teeth  are  replaced,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  and  the  earth  is 
turned  towards  the  com.   The  frame  may  be  expanded, 
or  contracted,  at  pleasure,  by  loosening  the  nut  and 
bolt  at  G,  and  putting  through  other  holes  in  the  straps 
of  iron  H  H.     As  the  frame  work  is  expanded  or  con- 
tracted so  must  the  points  of  the  teeth  £  F  be  altered 
to  correspond,  or  travel  in  a  proper  line ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  them  in  the  right  direction,  and  then 
screw  the  nut  on  top  down  snug,  and  the  teeth  will  be 
kept  in  their  proper  place.     The  points  of  the  teeth 
are  screwed  on  to  the  mould  board  the  same  as  any 
plow-point  is,  and  when  they  become  worn  may  be  ta^ 
ken  oJr  and  new  ones  substituted.     The  cut  represents 
the  teeth  as  coming  to  a  sharp  point;  but,  in  fact, 
they  do  not ;  they  are  squared  off*  like  a  plow-point. 
Brattlehoroy  Vt.  March  28,  1848.  F.  Holbrook. 

Thk  oil  or  BiacM  is  said  to  be  used  in  Russia  for 
tanning  leather ;  particularly  for  the  skins  of  sheep, 
goats,  calves,  &c«  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer, 
states  that  the  peculiar  aromatic  smell  of  this  oil,  which 
is  very  pleasant,  has  the  effect  to  keep  out  moths  and 
other  insects.  He  suggests  that  as  there  are  plenty  of 
birches  of  various  kinds  in  Maine  and  other  portions  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  country,  the  manufacture  of 
this  oii  might  be  made  a  profitable  business. 
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GONDVCTBD  BY  J.  J.  TIK»f  AS. 


Sickly  Folinse  and  Iro** 

Many  observers  mast  have  nocksed  tKe  pale  and  sieli- 
ly  appearance  'which  plants  sometimes  assume  when  in 
a  diseased  state.  The  restoration  of  these  to  a  healthy 
condition,  pj  the  nse  of  salts  of  irmii  has  been  accom- 
plished in  namerous  experiments  by  Evscbe  Onis,  of 
(!;hatinon;  in  France.  That  the  sickly  condition  of  the 
plants  operated  upon,  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Telhwt  in  the  Peach,  as  known  in  this  country,  may 
perhaps  be  somewhat  doubtfbl ;  bat  the  success  attend- 
ing his  experiments,  and  the  beneftcia!  nse  of  iron  oh 
some  diseased  trees  in  this  country,  are  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  may  prove  of  important  benefit. 
The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  particularly  called 
to  this  subject  in  the  Horticnltnrist,  by  A.  J.  Downing, 
its  editor.  A  brief  notice  may  induce  some  of  our 
readers  to  repeat  or  modify  the  ezpenments.    The  iron 

■was  applied  in  the  form  of  solutions  of  its  salts,  the         ^ ^ 

sulphate,  chlorate,  and  nitrate  of  iron;  the  wJph^te  [  ;^;^  ^^  ^,1^^^^^  f„  ^f „^;^'^^/i,^^ 

rate  of  3  or  4    ^u  ^  -^gtv  dictates  a  commencement  with  a  i 


Mass.,]  we  applied  to  Mr.  Waabbnm,  one  of  tke  most 
soceesaful  growen  tbere,  for  a  samiile  of  bis  soil.  Oa 
having  it  analyzed,  we  fihid  that  thin  aoti  dilfemfro« 
other  fertile  soiU  ^iefly  in  wmUmimogm  waelilarg« 
proportion  of  oxide  of  irom," 

T.  A.  Smith  of  Syracuse, deeoriVe*  in  tke  same  worl^ 
a  successful  applieation  of  rusted  iron  tnnunge  to  ths 
roots  of  a  diseased  peaoh  tree,  whioh  aoom  restcred  it 
to  health.  The  earth  was  removed  frott  the  roots;  a 
peck  of  turnings  applied,  water  poured  o»,  andthesoii 
replaced.  This  may  be  an  over-doae ;  hut  the  rest  of 
iron  is  very  slowly  dissolved  and  absorbed  by  the  roeto. 
The  disease  was  perhapa  ineipient  JTelioies,  thmigh  tUi 
does  not  appear  certain.* 

These  experiments  may  not  nmformly  prove  suesev- 
fnl — and  they  cannot  be  rcftomemended  with  the  confi- 
dence resulting  from  long  practiee.  Bat  they  are  easilj 
performed,  and  may  lead  to  important  and  valoable  re* 
suits,  and  are  hence  weU  worthy  of  a  full  trial.    It 


(copperas)  being  chiefly  used,  at  the 
drams  to  a  quart  of  water,  if  for  watering  the  root ; 
or  at  the  rate  of  only  quarter  of  a  dram  to  a  qvart  of 
water,  if  for  syringing  the  leaves. 

The  experiments  on  plants  in  pota,  fiiwie  tim  soln 
tioo  could  be  easily  applied  to  the  entire  Teots  alike, 
were  eminently  successful.  Some  apecies  of  FeUrrgo- 
nnim,  Stathy*,  and  ilfa/ra,  by  two  or  three  waterings 
of  a  gill  to  a  pint  each,  entirely  recovered  their  healthy 
green  color  in  three  weeks,  though  quite  yellow  at  first ; 
a  IHomna  required  two  months;  and  a  Pimelim  re- 
gained its  color  but  imperfectly.  In  the  open  ground, 
the  appKeation  to  the  roots  is  mora  difficult,  and  the 
results  consequcmtly  more  uncertaAi;  but  it  was  found, 
however,  that  a  bush  of  the  Napata  iem,  very  badly 
diseased,  was  qnickly  ehanged  to  a  healthy  sCate. 

When  the  weak  solution  was  applied  directly  to  the 
leanres  of  such  plants  as  are  most  quickly  aflfeoted,  a 
single  application  produced  a  renewal  of  the  green  in 
two  or  three  days,  wherever  the  solution  touched  them; 
and  in  one  cf||e  of  a  very  badly  discolored  geranium, 
"  every  line  painted  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  by  a 
bru^h,  was  rendered  beautifully  distinct  through  the 
intensity  of  the  green  color.''  For  producing  an  tm- 
mediait  efibct  on  diseased  trees,  syringing  the  leaves  is 
considered  pfeferable. 

Very  favorable  results  were  obtained  when  the  pro- 
oess  was  applied  to  sickly  pear  trees  with  discolored 
foliage. 

It  was  remarked  during  these  experiments,  that 
when  the  solution  was  applied  to  the  roots,  and  conse- 
quently ascended  throunrh  the  stem,  branches,  petioles, 
and  midribs  of  the  leaves,  the  parts  of  the  leaves 
nearest  the  nerves  or  midribs  were  first  changed  in 
color,  and  the  veins  or  minuter  ramifications  after- 
wards. On  tlte  contrary  when  the  coloring  was  ap- 
plied to  eurfacee  of  the  leaves,  the  portions  colored 
were  distributed  in  patches  withcMt  any  relation  to  the 
nerves  or  veins. 

The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  states  that  Pr.  Reed 
6f  Pougfakeepsie,  applied  iron  in  the  form  of  Uack- 
imith's  scoria  and  cinders,  to  the  soil  about  his  pear 
trees,  and  the  result  was  a  remarkably  healthy  growth 
iMid  fair  fruit ;  his  practice  being  founded  on  the  fine  con- 
dition of  the  pear  tree  in  the  iron  district  in  the  eastern 
States.  He  also  says  in  a  number  published  last  year, 
"  On  learning,  last  autumn,  with  some  surprise,  the 
great  perfection  which  the  pear  attains  [at  Plymouth, 


that  safety  dictates  a  commencement  with  a  small 
quantity,  increasing  the  dose  till  the  desired  cffoot  ii 

obtaiaed. 

-- 

Experiments  and  their  Resotta* 

EniTons  Cvltivatob— With  »  little  leisure,  as^ 
yet  without  sufficient  time  to  write  no  elaborate  trestiie 
on  such  profound  subjects  as  '<  Potato  Disease''  and 
kindred  themes,  with  which  some  of  our  craft  are  aoas- 
times  occupied,  I  send  yon  a  little  of  all  sorts — poiBO> 
logical,  horticultural,  and  economical.  Please  shoTsl 
this  heap  into  your  editorial  mills,  blow  out  the  ehsff, 
then,  if  any  good  seed  remains,  hand  it  over  to  yow 
printer  that  he  may  sow  it  broadcast  over  the  land.  If 
some  of  this  seed  be  of  sorts  of  wbieh  yon  have  sows 
enough  already,  you  will  of  course  r^eet  it,  er  save  it 
for  next  year.  And  if  there  should  be  dnnger  that  tkt 
sowing  of  such  a  diversity  of  kin^  ahould  prodaM 
oroea-breeds,  if  sown  altogether,  yo«  naay  distiihais  it 
to  diflerent  departmenta  of  year  editorial  held. 

I.  FMcts  and  fncldenta  in  Planting  FniR  fredi; 

1.  AprLSS'In  the  spring  of  184«,  I  planted  s  losJ 
of  apple  pomice  in  a  good  Soil  and  with  care.  Not  s 
seed  ever  grew  either  that  or  the  next  year,  ^rror: 
The  pomice  was  just  sprouting  when  it  wa»  brought 
home.     The  disturbance  ruined  the  seed. 

2.  PlxtHs— The  same  spring  I  planted  two  or  three 
quarts  of  plum  stones  that  had  been  buried  in  earthj 
the  garden  all  winter.  Not  a  seed  ever  sprouted. 
-Error;  They  were  just  sprouting  when  dug  wp- 
Query :  Do  plums  always  sufler  thus  When  planted  on- 
der  such  circumstances ?  .  ••  ,w 

3.  CaANnxRRixs— May  24th,  1847,  I  planted  thirty 
square  rods  with  cranberries.  («>  Seed— Some  of  it 
was  cleansed  from  the  pulp  in  early  winter  and  '^•P*^ 
sand  in  the  cellar.  The  remainder  was  prepared  on  iM 
day  of  planting  by  rubbing  the  berries  in  the  s*""!  *" 
which  they  were  planted .  The  fruit  had  been  fine.  (M 
Soii — The  ground  was  a  swamp  muck  combined  witft 
sand,  drained  dry  three  years  ago  and  well  cultivate 
since,  but  without  any  manure.  Soil  as  fine  as  a  ^*r- 
den.  (<.)  Mode  cj"  planiing :  The  ground  was  ar« 
marked  out  for  turneps,  and  that  seed  sown.  ^ 
cranberry  seed  was  then  plemted  in  alternate  rows, 

•  On«  ofxhm  most  tnfiilUbU  prootfkoT  YtAwv,  ta  P"****^!  IlS!! 
inf  and  diwolored  iiWi  of  ihe  fsvi%^  aa  wdiealMa  !»«•  ^^  f"^ 
bly  too  Uts  for  a  rsmsdy. 
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two  re«t  apsrt  in  tkt  row.  (d.)  Rettdtg :  Not  a  seed 
was  aver  seen  to  grow.  Qwsrjfs  Waa  tfais  groonil  too 
irjf  I  hflvar  aprMted  thasa  seeds-  i»  my  hoase  in  a 
tnp  of  Mack  awain|i  earth  l0e|it  oooBtaotly  wot.  Is 
^bia  essptttial'  to  their  garminatioB? 

4.  Mfntn^miiit  Ae»— I  have  twioa  sowed  tbasaseeda. 
tn  oaa  eaae  tite  seed  haa  beea  takan  fAnn  the  fmit  ia^ 
the  faiiy  aad  kept  ia  the  oaRar  through  tha  wiater;  'm 
the  other,  Cke  bany  was  burrted  ia  send  ia  tha  garden. 
RtmUz  Not  &  frtaat  grew.  Can- soma  of  youroorres- 
poadeMa  teli  ma  how  I  failadf 

Iff.  GtalHoff^. 

1.  PcA'a«  on  TtonntTXiv  Ash,  in  May,  1847.  The 
stocks  were  procured  in  the  fall  of  1S45,  from  a  swamp*; 
and  were  planted  in  a  di'y  sandy  soil,  made  rich  with  a* 
compost  of  muck  and  manure.  In  the  fal)  of  1946, 
nearly  tWt^ thirds  Of  them  were  found  fatally  injured 
by  the  commoii  white  grab,  which  had  penetrated  the 
tree  jast  beneath  the  soil,  and  Had 'Worked  upward,  in 
some  caaea  neariy  two  feet.  Of  those  that  escaped, 
sixteen  were  grafted  with  tbe*  Yirgaliea  Pear  in  the 
spring  of  1847.  Thev  alt  but  one  started  finely,  and 
grew  well  until  the  middle  of  summer,  when  seven  of 
them  diody  aomewhat  stidSfenfy,  without  appreciable 
cause. 

2.  GaAPc  GaArriNiiiir  IW! — (a.)  Modi:  I  sawed 
off  the  stocka  3  or  4  Inches' under  grouad,  cut  the  tops 
smooth  with  a  knife,  split,  aud  then  put  in  tbe  graft:, 
osually  with  two  bads  upon  it,  cut  to  a  wedge.  When 
the  cleft  waa  weak  I  tied  it  8rm  with  bass.  About 
one  half  were  clayed,  though  with  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence on  the  results.  They  were  sheltered  from  the 
son  by  a  ahingte.  (£f.)  Kindi  and  Reeults :  Black 
Hamburgh,  two,  in  good  Isabella  roots — both  died. 
Golden  CkastelcUf  six,  in  roots  as  above— three  lived, 
making  wood  from  three  to  five  feet ;  some  with  six  or 
eif;ht  vinea.  Royal  M^cOdine,  two  grafts — one  of 
wbieh  (a  poor  one)  died.  Wood  too.  Early  Slack 
July,  abont  twenty-five  grafts  in  Fox  grape  stocks, 
with  strong^  roots.  About  one  half  lived,  a  few  just 
living;  hoi  the  most  of  them  making  four  or  five  feet, 
one  seven  feet,  of  wood',  with  numerous  vines,  (c.) 
Error :  t  did  not  obey  tbe  instructions  of  those  writers 
who  say,  "  wait  until  tbe  leaf  is  nearly  fully  expanded*' 
fn  tbe  case  of  summer  grafting.  Nearly  every  stock 
bled  profusely.  I  should'  undoubtedly  have  gained  by 
waiting  one  week.  As  it  was,  I  think  the  bleeding  of 
the  stock  prevented  granulation  until  its  top,  and  the 
graft  too,  were  dead.  Qttery :  Would  it  not  be  better 
in  this  northem  clime  to  graft  early  in  the  spring ;  es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered  that  the  wood  was,  in 
this  experiment,  so  immature  that  the  first  severe  frost 
^Oet.  16th)  greatly  injured  the  young  wood,  killing  it 
down  almost  to  its  origin,  (d.)  Position:  The  tl^ee 
first  sorta  were  under  the  protection  of  a  high  board 
fence.     The  last  were  in  the  open  field. 

3.  GaAFTiNO  Gbaps  cuttings  in  1847,  (a.)  06- 
ject :  The  object  is  the  same  as  in  grafting,  that  is,  to 
give  vi^or  to  tender  grapes  by  putting  them  on  strong 
native  sorts.  (6.)  Mode:  Take  two  cuttings,  as  tbe 
Catawba  for  the  hardy  sort,  and  the  Sweet  Water  for 
the  tender;  have  them  of  nearly  similar  size.  Pare  off 
one  side  of  eaeh,  a  little  above  tbe  centre,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  top  bud  of  each,  cutting  the  vines  almost 
to  the  pith,  making  the  wound  very  smooth,  and  about 
two  or  three  inches  long.  Bring  the  flattened  surfaces 
accurately  together,  securing  them  well  with  bass  or 
yam,  either  of  which  will  rot  soon  enough.  Then 
plant  tbe  cutting  in  the  usual  mode,  (f.)  Jlfter  treat' 
ekent :  Let  both  buds  grow  for  two  seasons,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  may  be  presumed  the  union  of  the  two  cut- 
tings will  be  perfect  if  evar.  Then  cut  away  the  wood 
oi  the  strong  vine,  giving  tha  tender  one  the  enjoyment 
af  the  doabhD  root,    t  ^ve  about  thirty  such  grafted 


cattinga  in  progress.  I  have  made  no  examination  of 
them  to-  ascertain  whether  there  is  an  actual  uaion  ol 
the  two  cuttings,  (d.)  Suppoeed  gain  of  tkis  aioflCa^ 
There  ia  less  difficulty  in  timing  the  operation  than  nt 
grafting,  and  probably  less  danger  of  failure.  But  ia 
will  take  another  summer  to  settle  the  question  of  fea- 
sibility and  tttility. 

III.  PiiPificatioB  of  Melon  Seeds. 

Few  frnita  are  more  acceptable  in  their  aeasev  thi» 
meloBs.  But  if  there  be  any  other  seed  in  the  pttrchaea 
of  which  the  gardener  rmis  so  moch^risk,  I  kaow  mat 
what  it  ia.  And  yet  it  rehires  bat  little  labor,  ia*  thil 
cuUivator  who  has  room,  to  keep  melon  seed  piffO,  o» 
to  eleaase  it  when  it  becomes  mijced.  Those  who  haffia 
not  abundant  room,  may  raise  a  great  variety  of  good 
meloaa  the  first  year  if  they  have  good  seed  to  stare 
with^  bat  they  nmstnot  expect  to  do  it  the  second  yea* 
withoat  a  change  of.  seed.  It  nuiy  be  here  prenuaed^ 
that  mekmr  Impt  pore  exhihit  very  little  ohaaga  lift 
shape  tfad  appearance,  beia^,  ia  this  respect.*  ameagt 
the  most  constant  of  fruits  |  nor  yet  de  they  ehangtr 
nraeh  in-  qaaility  or  flavor  ia  successive  ]|»ars,  if  thtt 
seasons  are  fkvoraUe.  The  names  of  meloaa  oecarrinfi 
in  this  article  are  need  as  I  find  them  here  at  Utiea% 
F  nsafae  av  pristension  to  learned  aoooraey. 

Experinunte  wiikmixed  Seed-^lst.  In  the  spring  el 
1844, 1  planted  the  Green*  Fleehed  Citron  Melon.  ,Mi 
it  ripened  in  Aagast  it  eoBhibited  an  iatermistore  o£  tiia 
Honey  lielen.  By  earefoily  sdectiBg  my  seed  fW»nu 
such  hMls  aa  seemed  to  have  no  Honey  Melons  in  them^ 
I  have  snectoeded  in  perfectly  pnrifying:  tins  seed.'  24r 
In  the  spring*  of  1646, 1  obtained  some  seed  of>  tkm 
Skillman  Melon  from  Albany.  It  produced  three  soHr 
of  meloos— a  large  mnad,  very  eariy  ,andtoleMhly  good 
Yellow  flesh— -a  long  ovih  Green  fleshof  fair  qaality--* 
and  a  small  flattened  Green  flesh  of  eaDcellent  qnnti^t^ 
very  nearly  ideatieal  with  the  New  Jeraay  Eock  Cilrenp 
though  a  little  earlier.  3d.  I  have  tried  another  e»' 
perimenc,  which  is  too  long  for  detail  herey  in  which  I 
succeeded  in  separating  from  «  mngU  meiant^  pressnladi 
me  in  the  fall  of  1845,  three  distinct  varieties  of  Yel- 
low fteah,  oae  of  White  flesh,  two  of  Green  flesh,  aad. 
one  of  pumpkin  or  squash— ia  all  serea,  two  of  which- 
I  shall  ooatinue  to  cultivate.  The  othem  are  not  suffi- 
ciently valuable  to  be  perpetuated,  especially  as  I  bav*: 
others  quite  aa  good. 

I  think  it  evident  from  the  foregoti^  laets,  that  tha< 
iatermixture  of  melons,  and  probably  of  all  dassea  of* 
plants  called  popularly  atnar ,  is  not  imgr  intimate,  atnati 
they  are  so  easily  separable.  Persoas  who  forward  their 
vines  under  glass,  and  keep  them  covered  until  thai 
fruit  begins  to  set,  may  always  secure  good  seed  by 
artificially  impregnating  the  early  sau.  I  have  dene 
so,  nearly  invariably  for  some  years.  The  labor  im 
small  compared  with  the  advaatages.  The  mode  ef 
doing  this,  though  described  in  the  books,  is  seldom, 
practiced.  It  will  bear  repetitioa.  In  the  moraidg,. 
as  soon  as  the  dew  is  oflf,  collect  a  few  staminate  bloe>» 
soms,  in  such  aa  have  long  stems,  and  never  exhibit  an 
embryo  fruit  below  them.  Then  search  your  rines  for 
tbe  pistillate  flowers,  i.  c.  those  with  abort  stems,  and 
having  a  small  hairy  fruit  below  them.  Having  fonnd, 
a  pisSlate  flower  ju9t*open,  take  a  staminate  one  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  while  with. 
the  other  you  earefully  pull  oflf  the  leaves  of  the  flower^ 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  organs  in  the  centre  td. 
it.  Now  take  bold  of  the  pistillate  flower  with  one  hnnd 
while  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  other,  you  gently 
twirl  the  prepared  staminate  flower  which  you  Have  at 
hand  just  within  it.  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to 
sprinkle  the  dust  of  the  staminate  flower,  upon  the 
central  portions  of  the  pistillate  ones.  This  being  doaa 
sucoessfuUy,  tbe  pistillate  flower  will  soon  begin  to  en- 
large, while,  if  .unsuccessful,  it  will  turn  yellow  and 
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die.  One  thing  should  not  be  forgotten — staminate 
flowers  are  not  onlj  much  more  numerous  than  pistil- 
late, on  all  sorts  of  vines,  but  begin  to  appear  one  or 
two  weeks  earlier,  and  are  most  numerous  the  whole 
•eason. 

IT*  Choice  ot  Melone. 

He  who  has  once  tasted  a  good  Green  Flesh  Melon, 
will  rarely  long  for  a  Yellow  one.  ''  But  of  the  Green 
which  are  the  best?''  I  answer  that  between  the  Qreen 
which  I  have  cultivated,  there  is  but  little  room  to 
dicwse  in  regard  to  flavor.  Yet  to  the  cultivator  H  is 
important  to  make  a  wise  selection.  The  Pertian  is 
a  little  the  earliest,  and  requires  the  most  oare,  as  it 
should  be  watered  almost  daily  in  a  dry  season.  Its 
firuit  also  fails  rapidly  in  quality  on  the  approach  of 
autumn.  The  Skillman  is  somewhat  liable  to  crack 
and  rot,  especially  in  wet  weather.  The  Honey  Melon 
is  too  small  for  a  market  melon.  The  New  Jersey 
Mock  CUron  is  the  latest  melon  we  have,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  so  eligible  as  some  others.  The  Citron  re- 
mains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  usually  the  largest  of  all 
fine  Green  flesh,  is  more  uniformly  good  in  all  seasons, 
and  holds  its  qualities  at  the  approach  of  autumn  far 
beyond  any  melon  of  my  acquaintance  -,  often  present- 
ing a  bright  green  luscious  flesh  when  all  others  have 
become  pale  and  vapid.  I  have  said  nothing  here  of 
the  Minorca.  When  ripened  in  very  hot  weather  it  is 
often  of  fair  flavor,  but  it  so  uniformly  cracks  before  it 
IB  ripe,  and  so  loses  all  flavor  at  the  first  approach 
of  oold  weather,  that  I  consider  it  worthless ;  though 
lo  the  eye  it  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all  Green  mel« 
•DS,  sometimes  reaching  wiUi  me  the  weight  of  nine 
and  a  half  pounds. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  cultivation  of  the  melon. 
That,  in  so  oold  a  climate  as  that  of  Utica,  would  alone 
become  the  subject  of  a  long  article. 

I  subjoin  a  description  of  the  principal  melons  re- 
ferred to  above. 

1.  The  Honey,  very  small,  white,  round,  smooth; 
Tory  thick  meated,  of  most  delicious  flavor. 

2.  The  Skillman y  as  purified  in  my  bands,  is  small, 
flattisb,  has  moderate  sutures  thicklv  netted  on  a  green 
ground.  (3.)  The  Rock  CUron  is  much  like  the  Skill- 
man,  only  with  deeper  sutures,  and  more  variable  in 
sise. 

4.  The  Pertian  is  oval,  with  a  slight  neck,  thinly 
netted,  on  a  green  ground,  which  approaches  a  yellow 
when  ripe.  Its  flesh  is  a  little  thinner  than  that  of 
the  preceding  kinds,  and  not  so  deep  a  green.  It  has 
Boderate  sutures,  and  is  larger  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing kinds. 

6.  The  Citron,  This  melon  is  bluntly  oval,  larger 
than  any  other  Green  Flesh,  except  I  be  Minorca,  usu- 
ally moderately  netted,  on  a  deep  green  ground,  which 
ohanges  but  slightly  as  it  approaches  ripeness.  It  has 
a  very  obscure  suture. 

I  think  the  community  are  greatly  in  danger  of  being 
gulled  in  the  recommendation  of  melons.  Should  a 
pomologist  make  the  tour  of  Persia,  Afgbanist^  and 
Egypt,  he  oould  not  find  melons  which,  \i-hen  brought 
home  and  cultivated  here,  would  be  superior  in  flavor 
lo  almost  any  one  of  the  fine  good  varieties  noticed 
above.  He  who  wisely  cultivates  them  in  a  hot  sand, 
in  a  warm  and  long  season,  will  have  fruit  as  rich  as 
a  Peach — as  rich  at  can  groic  in  this  country.  Ordi- 
narily they  should  be  forwarded  in  a  hot  bed,  so  that 
they  may  ripen  under  a  July  and  August  sun. 

V.  Melon  Sqoash. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Green  Fleshed  Melon 
and  the  Seven  Years  Pumpkin.  The  latter,  for  some 
reason,  had  not  with  me  answered  its  character  abroad 
either  in  the  richness  of  its  flavor,  or  in  its  duration. 
In  the  July  of  1844,  I  impregnated  about  fifty  of  its 


pistillate  flowers  with  the  staminate  of  some  of  ny  n* 
rieties  of  the  Green  Flesh,  althoagh  I  did  not  notiee 
which .  The  flowers  were  eovered  carefully  with  paper, 
iounediately  after  impregnation,  to  exdode  beet  and 
flies.  About  six  or  eight  were  snooessful.  The  fruit 
was  not  altered  in  size  and  appearance  that  year,  bat 
the  seed  was,  as  it  became  thicker  and  more  stabbed 
than  the  original  seed  of  the  Seven  Year  Pumpkio, 
while  its  color  became  exactly  that  of  the  melon  seed. 
In  1845  I  planted  seed  from  four  specimens  that  seemed 
most  changed  by  the  crossing.  In  consequence  of  Teiy 
dry  weather  and  neglect,  all  these  failed  bat  one. 
This  one  produced  largely.  From  its  crop  I  selected 
a  few  specimens  that  combined  the  Nankin  Yellow  sod 
pale  Blue  of  the  Pumpkin  with  the  knotty  and  netted 
appearance  of  the  Melon.  These  and  others  like  them. 
were  planted  in  large  quantity  for  market  in  1846  aad 
1847. 

The  RettUt  is  a  rich,  thick-meated  Squash,  (or 
Pumpkin  if  you  please,)  much  richer  than  its  PampkU 
parent,  with  a  yellow,  almost  red,  flesh.  This  Sqaash 
is  not  so  long  a  keeper  as  the  Pumpkin  from  which  it 
was  derived,  but  is  to  me  a  more  valuable  variety. 

I  remark  on  Squashes,  as  I  did  upon  Melons,  that 
the  public  are  perpetually  amused  with'  intelli<rence  of 
new  and  extraordinary  varieties.  Mammoth  &}aashet 
are  valuable  only  to  look  at.  For  the  table  thej  are 
comparatively  less  valuable  than  "  Still  fed  Beef." 
Any  one  who  has  a  rich  spot  of  moist  ground,  can  grov 
a  mammoth  Pumpkin ;  but  when  grown  it  is  far  less 
valuable  and  deserving  of  a  "State  Fair  Premium" 
than  a  great  crop  of  corn.  The  true  Valparaito  Cheat 
and  Winter  Crook  Neck,  and  my  Melon  Sqnasbes  are, 
I  apprehend,  as  rich  and  valuable  varieties  as  onr  cG* 
mate  can  ever  produce.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
moderate  size,  and  this  is  not  a  small  one  either  to  the 
cultivator  or  the  consumer.  Let  us  hold  on  to  them, 
and  discard  new  varieties  unless  they  are  recommended  j 
by  an  old  wholesale  cultivator  in  the  most  nnqnalified 
manner.  In  the  hands  of  a  tolerably  careful  gardener, 
Squashes  need  never  run  out.  A  good  corn  season  will 
almost  always  give  good  winter  Squashes,  if  they  are 
planted  early  so  as  to  mature,  like  the  Melon,  ta  tht 
very  hottett  toeathery  or  if  not  absolutely  to  mature, tt 
least  to  get  the  most  of  their  growth  during  this  sea- 
son. Squashes  are  sometimes  rejected  because,  being 
planted  one  season,  they  fail.  I  had  a  valaable  Sqaash 
that  was  not  eatable  in  1840  and  1841,  which,  both 
before  and  since,  has  been  very  fine. 


Improvement  of  Yarieties. 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  gives  some  in- 
teresting results  of  experiments  in  improving  the  va* 
rieties  of  vegetables.  He  began  with  long  pod  beans. 
He  took  for  seed,  none  with  fewer  than  five  seeds  in  a 
pod.  The  following  year  there  were  many  six  seeded 
pods,  and  some  with  seven.  Still  selecting  the  best, 
he  procured  many  six  and  seven  seeded  pods,  and  some 
with  eight.  In  this  way  new  and  distinct  varieties 
were  formed ;  for  while  some  remained  with  five  seeded 
pods,  it  was  found  that  they  rarely  had  a  six  seeded 
pod  upon  them ;  while  those  with  six  seeded  pods  were 
nearly  all  so,  and  some  seven  seeded.  New  varieties 
are  only  produced  from  seed ;  hence  the  importance  of 
a  constant  care  in  selection  in  all  crops  which  are  an- 
nually reproduced  in  this  way.  A  skilful  market  gar* 
doner  in  Western  New- York,  by  constantly  selecting 
the  earliest  seeds  of  the  Washington  pea,  in  a  fev years 
bad  them  more  than  a  week  earlier  than  his  neighbors, 
who  had  cultivated  the  same  variety.  Plants  not  re- 
produced by  seeds,  is  the  potato  by  eyes  or  tubers, 
and  fruit  trees  by  grafts  and  buds,  reraaui  perfectly  »•• 
changed  for  ages;  for  this  is  only  a  continaation  of  tb* 
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same  ori|paal   plant,  which 
be«g-  


cannot  change   its   own 


loMet  i^larioas  to  the  Grape-Tine. 

Chas.  W.  MuLroRo,  of  Rensselaerville,  N.  T.,  has 
Mat  US  soae  injects  which  he  states  are  very  destrac- 
tive  to  the ||rape*vine.  He_  says: — '*  They  commence 
their  rarages  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  grape  buds 
begin  to  swell,  eating  a  portion  of  each  bud,  and  so 
maiming  as  to  destroy  its  growth.  They  continue  to 
destroy  the  buds  as  fast  as  they  appear,  till  about  the 
end  of  June,  when  they  begin  to  disappear.  My  father 
has  a  vine  which  has  borne  upwards  of  two  bushels  of 
ezcelleat  Isabella  grapes  annually;  but  for  the  past 
two  seasons  it  has  not  borne  a  single  grape,  and  in- 
deed has  not  shown  its  leaves  till  July,  from  the  fact 
that  its  buds  ate  destroyed  up  to  that  time  by  the  in- 
sect. After  the  leaves  show  themselves,  they  are 
mneh  eaten  throughout  the  season  by  a  minute  worm 
or  slag,  but  whether  this  has  any  connection  with  the 
former  insect,  I  have  not  examined  sufficiently  to  de- 
termine.'' 

The  insect  sent  us  is  a  species  of  beetle,  of  a 
greenish  black  color,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  Its  name  we  have  not 
ascertained.  We  have  never  known  such  an  insect  to 
prey  on  the  vine,  and  cannot  say  whether  the  slug 
spoken  of  is  the  larva  of  this  beetle  or  not.  As  to  a 
remedy  against  their  ravages,— our  correspondent 
states  that  the  beetles  were  found  in  great  numbers 
among  the  dried  leaves  under  the  vines,  and  these 
might,  of  course,  be  destroyed  by  raking  them  up  with 
the  leaves  and  burning  them.  Syringing  the  vine  with 
tobacco  water,  fumigation  with  tobacco  or  sulphur,  scat- 
tering over  the  bads  and  leaves  air-slacked  lime  or  plas- 
ter, might  destroy  the  sings,  and  perhaps  keep  the 
bettles  away.  * 

Destraetfon  of  Fmit  Buds  by  Frost. 


lower  branches  of  the  trees  were  buried  in  the  snow, 
and  on  those  branches'  the  buds  were  saved,  blossomed, 
and  produced  fruit  the  succeeding  season. 

The  morning  of  the  11th  of  January  last  was  re- 
markably cold — the  mercury,  in  this  neighborhood, 
ranging  from  18  to  23  degrees  below  zero.  Mr.  Tom- 
linson  states,  the  fruit-buds  of  the  trees  above-men- 
tioned, around  Schenectady,  were  all  killed  at  that 
time.  A  good  illustration  of  the  appearance  of  peach- 
buds  when  killed  by  cold,  will  be  found  in  the  Cultiva- 
tor for  1846,  page  183.  • 


Singnlar  Circamstance. 

At  Wyalnsing,  Bradford  County ,  Pennsylvania,  manj 
years  ago,  a  thrifty  young  apple  tree  was  innoculated 
with  buds  of  the  Golden  Pippin — three  branches,  chang- 
ing the  wholo  head.  When  the  tree  began  to  bear,  it 
was  found  that  one  of  the  branches  ripened  its  fruit  in 
July,  and  the  others  in  October — all  Golden  Pippins. 
Many  persons  applied  for  grafts  of  the  early  branch, 
but  the  owner  discouraged  them;  supposing  that  the 
cause  of  this  singular  variation  existed  in  some  defect 
of  the  stock  in  that  branch,  and  that  grafts  taken  from 
it  would  possess  no  property  different  from  the  original 
Golden  Pippin.  However  a  son,  having  less  faith  in 
the  stability  of  natural  law,  tried  the  experiment  pri- 
vately, and  on  the  third  year  brought  in  seven  early 
Golden  Pippins  from  the  new  graft.  We  now  suppose 
that  in  this  new  way  a  new  variety  of  early  fruit  is 
added  to  our  stock  as  much  superior  to  other  early 
apples  as  the  fall  Golden  Pippin  surpasses  them.  Sci- 
ons of  this  singular  variety  have  been  sent  to  Tharps' 
Nursery,  Binghampton,  New* York,  where  inquirers 
may  obtain  it.     C.  F.  Welles.  WyiUtuing,  Pen  a. 

Culture  of  the  Blackberry. 

Having  seen  an  inquiry  respecting  the  culture  of  the 
blackberry,  I  will  send  you  the  method  which  is  prao- 


The  destnition  of  the  buds  of  peaches  and  other    ticed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  beautiful  hedge 


tender  fraits  frequently  occurs  in  this  latitude,  under 
lerere  cold.  It  has  been  remarked  in  peach  growing 
neighborhoods,  that  whenever  the  mercury  falls  below 
lero  for  several  days,  the  fruit  buds  are  killed.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  precise  degree  o(  cold  which 
it  required  to  produce  this  effect  is  not  generally  known. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  destruction  depends 
somewhat  on  the  eontintMnce  as  well  as  on  the  degree 
of  cold.  For  instance,  it  is  thought  that  five  nights 
with  the  mercury  at  zero  may  eanse  as  much  injury  as 
vonld  one  night  ^th  the  mercury  at  ten  degrees  be- 
low zero. 

C.  H.  Tomlinaon,  Esq.,  of  Schenectady,  has  paid 
mace  attention  to  thia  sufajeot.  The  substance  of  his 
observations,  as  eommunioated  to  the  writer  in  a  late 
conversation,  may  be  given  as  follows: — ^That  when 
the  mercury  for  only  one  night  falls  to  zero,  a  few 
peach-bods  will  be  killed;  that  when  it  falls  to  four  or 
five  degrees  below  zero  for  the  same  time,  a  larger 


which  produces  a  great  abundance  of  this  excellent 
fruit. 

The  plants  are  set  out  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart, 
and  are  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass  through  the 
summer ;  in  the  fall  these  spaces  are  filled  with  leaves 
from  the  forest.  The  next  spring  a  quantity  of  ashea 
is  strewn  between  the  rows — these  with  th^  leaves  are 
all  the  means  used  to  secure  a  beautiful  harvest  every 
season.     W.  li.     West  Bethel,  Kit.,  March  28,  1848. 


proportioB  of  the  buds  are  killed;  and  when  it  falls  as 
low  as  twclre  to  fifteen  below,  a  '*  clean  sweep"  is 
made  of  the  buds  of  the  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  &o. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether,  if  the  ground 
^^  prevented  from  freezing  by  snow,  the  same  degree 
•f  cold  would  produce  the  same  injury  to  the  buds. 
Mr.  Tomlinaon  has  made  some  observations  on  this 
pHBt.  Several  years  ago  there  fell  a  deep  snow  before 
the  ground  was  frozen  at  all,  and  where  the  snow  re- 
mained undisturbed  the  ground  did  not  freeze  under  it. 
Of  oonrse  the  roots  of  trees  were  in  unfrozen  ground. 
while  this  state  of  things  existed,  very  cold  weather 
•ccqrrod— the  mercury  falling  to  tea  degrees  below 
^^'  The  usual  oonsequencea  followed — the  peach- 
wm  w^re  generally  killed,    lo  some  instances  the 


The  White  Doyenne,  or  VtrgaHeu  Pear  in  Ohio. 
C.  Springer,  well  known  as  a  cultivator  of  fruit  in 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  says,  **  The  White  Doyemi6 
pear  is  the  only  grafted  variety,  out  of  several  kinds, 
planted  eighteen  years  ago,  that  has  sustained  itself 
against  the  blight.  It  is  a  regular  and  plentiful  bearer, 
and  among  the  very  best  of  pears." 

Profits  or  FLoaicirLTuaE. — M.  P.  Wilder,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  raised  two  new  vari- 
eties of  the  Camellia,  of  such  unsurpassed  beauty,  that 
he  sold  the  stock  of  these  two  seedlings  to  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  for  one  thotuand  dollar e.  They  were  taken 
to  Europe,  and  sold  for  about  fifty  dollars  a  pair,  tor 
the  amount  of  nearly  three  thousand  dollars.  This 
will  not  appear  so  extravagant,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  by  a  few  years'  increase,  these  purchasers  may 
dispose  of  the  increased  stock  at  ordinary  prices,  and 
make  a  handsome  profit  on  their  purchases. 

pE.iRs. — At  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  R.  Manning  exhibited 
two  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  pears,  and  M.  P. 
Wilder,  the  President  of  the  Society,  exhibited  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  varieties. 
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Tim   irORISAIf   HORSE. 


The  atxTve  engrnTing  ropresentiTlK  Normsn  horsa, 
ettlled^Xouii  PltUippi,  bred  bf  Edward  Rarrk  Esq., 
of  Mooertlown,  N.  J.,  and  now  owned  by  Hr.  R.  B. 
HoWLAXD,  of  Union  Sprin<;s,  Csjuga  Counly,  N.  Y. 
fle  wu  Tokled  in  1843.  His  sire  and  dftm  were  se- 
lected in  France  by  Mr.  Rabmis  in  1839. 

The  origin  of  tlie  moM  esteemed  rarietj  or  tke 
Voman  horse,  is  sard  bj  French  writers  to  have  been 
•  crou,  made  saieral  hundred  years  ago,  between  the 
•elebrated  Andaluaian  slack  or  Spain,  and  the  old  Nor- 
aan  dranght  horve.  The  Anda}usiait  was  deriredrrom 
a  eross  of  the  Arabian  or  Barb,  introduced  into  Spain 
bf  the  Moon  daring  their  occopancj'  of  that  connirj 
IniBi  the  eighth  to  the  ilxleenth  centuries.  Mo  breed 
la  Europe,  is  more  fixed  in  its  charaoters,  or  transmits 
Us  peculiar  traits  with  more  oenaintj,  than  IheKorman. 

This  is  the  varietj  of  horse  whioh  is  preferTed  in 
fiance  for  dravinf;  the  posderaas  i[a)Te.«osches  called 
"diligences,"  and  traveller*,  on  pasMng  through  the 
diatrioti  «bere  they  are  naed,  frequeiitlj  eipreu  their 
aMonishmeol  at  the  perforinanoes  of  these  anitnala. 
We  haxe  been  ioTormed  that  each  of  these  Tchiolrs  u 
calculated  for  aarrjing  •ightaeu  passengers  at  once 
and  (hat  when  thus  loaded  thej  are  equal  to  Bve  tons 
weight.  FiTe  horses  (all  stallions]  are,  with  rude  bar 
■esa,  Btlaobed  to  the  olumsy  and  cumbrous  carriage 
Mid  tbeir  regular  rate  of  moTement  with  this  enor 
MOOS  load,  ii  seven  miles  an  hoar.  The  pace  is  gen 
Wkllf  kept  up  over  the  varioos  aceliTities,  but  occasion 
allj,  when  a  tmj  kmg  hill  is  to  be  asoeoded,  an  addi 
lianal  horse  or  two  is  added  to  the  team. 

On  some  routes  the  loads  are  lighter,  and  the  pace 
IB  there  quickened  lo  eight  or  nine,  and  in  aome  inalao 
MS  to  (en  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Habxib  wm  indnced  lo  import  this  T4laabl( 


breed  of  horses  from  hanag  beconie  aa^DsiMsd  «iA 

their  qualities  daring  a  reauloiioe  in  Francs;  and  Hi. 
HowLAHD  was  also  led  to  make  the  purchase  dIibs 
of  this  stook  fron  baviag  bee*  oonTinced  of  tlicir  grui 

iperioritj,  for  maaf  porpoaea,  bj  aaeing  thea  in  l^ 

iliie  couBlrj. 

Perhaps  a  better  deseriptioa  of  ibis  breed  eaniol  bi 
found  tliao  haa  been  giren  by  •  writer  in  the  I'sfl* 
ae  of  the  Scoltisb  Quarterly  Journal  of  AgiKst 
He  sayi:— "  The  horaea  of  Normandj  »«  s 
oapital  race  lor  hard  work  and  Bcaat;  far*.  1  •*" 
nevrr  seen  suoh  horses  at  the  collar,  ander  lb«  dil»- 
gence,  the  post-carriage,  the  oomhroiuaBd  letT  ^t 
Toilure  or  cabriolet  for  oae  or  two  horses,  or  '*V™ 
carl.  They  are  enduring  aud  energetic  bejoml  d> 
soription;  with  their  neck)  cat  to  tbs  bone  they  to* 
not ;  they  put  fortb  all  their  eflbrts  at  Ue  voitw  a  » 
bnilal  driver,  or  at  the  dreaded  sound  of  Ihe  i*n* 
Dealing  whip;  they  keep  their  eoodition  wb»»  »'''■ 
horses  would  die  of  neglect  and  hard  W-"""""''  -^ 
"A  better  cross  for  some  of  our  horses  oansolbs* 
agined  Ihsn  those  of  Normandy ,  provided  they  '»"T 
the  ordinary  failing  of  too  much  length  froa  the  Ka 
downwards,-  and  a  heavy  head.  It  is  very  i<^^ 
wLelher  the  infusion  of  much  Engiist  blood  uaog  i" 
Norman  breed  will  be  serviceable.  I  have  seen  »^ 
had  productions  in  oonseqaeaee  of  this  orciasiog,""  / 
loss  of  weight  and  ati«ngth  U  ihoee  pcanU  wMr*  ^ 
draught  borae  should  excel." 


";i.;;.iwi<^ 


»  mt  saAnd  bya  ■uOTK" 
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nAUnTFACrURK  OF  €H££8£. 


At  the  Janaary  meeting  of  the  New* York  State 
Ajrricnltaral  Society^  1848,  Mr.  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of 
Lttchfteld;  Herkimer  Coanty,  received  a  premium  of 
fifty  dollars^  for  an  account  of  experiments  made  by 
him  in  the  manufacture  and  management  of  cheese. 
BCr.  F.'s  valuable  essay  (as  it  may  be  called)  is  em- 
bodied in  the  elaborate  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Society  to  examine  the  claims  of  com- 
petitors under  this  head,  and  will  be  found  in  the  vol- 
nme  of  Trantaetions  for  1847,  when  published.  We 
think  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Fish's  remarks, 
will  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  of  our  readers 
who  either  are,  or  expect  to  be,  engaged  in  cheese- 

Having  been  personally  engaged  in  1845,  in  some  60 
^iries,  which  were  located  in  thirteen  towns  and  four 
eoonties,  and  more  or  less  in  the  same  manner  the  past 
t^*o  years,  I  have  observed  a  marked  difierenee  in  ihe 
capacity  of  soiI«i  for  producing  herbage,  under  diSerent 
modes  of  eoftore,  and  the  various  conditions  and  treat- 
ment of  cows,  aflfecting  their  capacity  for  mtlk,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity.  The  inconvenient  and 
improper  fixtures,  in  many  instances,  for  making  and 
evring  dieese,  which  are  to  be  found,  all  unite  in  con- 
Tinciflg  me,  that  any  set  rules  for  making  cheese  would 
■ot  be  practicable,  even  with  the  most  proficient  cheese- 
m^er;  because, 

In  the  first  place,  milk  is  a  fluid  very  liable  to  be 
▼aried  in  quality  by  impure  water,  by  damp  and  unven- 
tilated  stables,  change  of  diet,  excess  of  feeding,  ex- 
eitement  of  temper,  irregular  milking,  salting,  &c., 
which  destioy  its  susceptibility  to  produce  like  results. 

Sd.  Oheese,  when  pressed  and  exposed  in  a  curing 
fr0€§t9,  is  no  less  easily  affected,  and  is  equally  liable 
to  be  Tarted  in  textbre  and  flavor,  by  size  of  cheese, 
ezposore  to  excess  of  heat,  bad  air,  &c.,  the  effect  of 
whieh  I  shall  hereafter  notice.  There  are,  however, 
leading  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  operations, 
and  shoald  be  closely  adhered  to,  in  all  caset,  in  the 
process  of  mannfaoturing  cheese.  Salt,  Rennet,  heat 
and  preitme,  are  the  principal  agents  used  in  convert- 
ing milk  into  cheese,  the  flavor  and  texture  of  which 
is  determined  by  their  proportionate  use.  Their  pro- 
portion is  varied  by  diffisrent  dairymen,  according  to 
their  notions  of  propriety,  as  best  adapted  to  their  fix- 
tores,  experience,  &e.  Hence  arise  the  great  inequal- 
ities in  dairies,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  even  in 
the  same  dairf^rowM  may  be  found  as  many  different 
qaaliiies  of  cheese  as  there  are  of  fruit  in  an  apple  or- 
chard. Some  of  these  aie  matured  at  an  early  period, 
while  others  mature  later,  and  are  unsuited  to  the  same 
market. 

Much  of  the  cheese  being  contracted  for  before  it  is 
made,  (in  the  early  part  of  the  season)  both  buyer  and 
maker  are  liable  to  be  disappointed,  in  the  oheese  being 
suited  to  the  market  for  which  it  is  designed,  destroy- 
ing the  confidence  of  purchasers,  and  injuring  the 
interest  of  the  dairymen,  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
that  makers  should-  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
science  to  determine  the  result  of  their  practice,  which 
cannot  be  learned  from  verbal  instruction.     It  is  by 


*  We  bare  in  previous  volaroes  described  ihe  m^^es  of  making? 
▼Bfioos  kinds  of  oheese.  A  former  essay  of  Mr-  Fish's  is  f  iven  in 
wok.  X.  pp.  H4,  t«9, 147.  We  wonid  also  refer  to  vol.  I,  new  se- 
ries, p.  103.  and  for  the  mode  of  making  ihr.  English  Gloucester 
eheese,  to  ibe  same  v<Mnme,  p.  165.  An  article  on  *'  Cheese  Dai- 
ries of  C««iieciicut"  is  given  in  volnme  II,  p.  883;  and  a  descrip- 
tioo  of  tlw  awde  of  making  the  English  Cheshire  cheese  in  voiame 


practical  experience  and  close  oheervation  only,  that 
the  maker  can  learn  to  adapt  his  practice  to  the  fre- 
quent and  extreme  changes  to  which  oar  climate  is 
subject,  varying  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  materially 
affecting  cheese  in  the  process  of  curing. 

The  evening's  and  morning's  milk  is  commonly  used 
to  make  one  day's  oheese.  The  evening's  milk  is 
strained  into  a  tub  or  pans  and  cooled  to  prevent  sour- 
ing. This  is  done  by  running  water  through  a  vessel 
set  in  the  milk,  or  setting  pails  filled  with  cold  water 
into  the  tub,  and  stirring  till  cool ;  bat  little  cream  will 
rise  over  night. 

The  cream  is  taken  from  the  evening's  milk,  and 
kept  till  the  evening's  and  morning's  milk  are  pat  tc»* 
gether;  and  warmed  to  receive  the  rennet.  This  is 
often  done  by  heating  a  part  of  evening's  milk  to  a 
temperature  that  will  warm  the  whole  maf^s.  Both  am 
objectionable,  because  the  natural  affinity  whieh  ie 
necessary  to  preserve  between  the  constituent  parts  a 
perfect  coherence ^  is  destroyed,  by  a  portion  ofthe  milk 
being  overheated.  It  is  better  to  warm  the  whole  mass 
in  a  manner  that  will  prodace  an  equUlibrium  of  hiat<, 
which  is  best  done  by  placing  the  vessel  containing  the 
milk  within  a  large  vessel,  with  two  inches  under  the 
bottom,  and  one  inch  of  space  at  the  sides,  into  which 
spaee  water  may  be  pot  to  cool  the  milk,  and  into 
which  steam  may  be  let  to  warm  the  milk  and  scald 
the  curd.  The  more  water  surronnding  the  milk,  the 
more  uniform  will  be  the  heat.  The  cream,  if  added, 
(whieh  is  generally  done,)  is  best  ineorporated  with 
the  milk,  by  patting  it  with  twice  its  qaantity  of  new 
warm  milk  from  the  cow,  and  add  warm  water  to  raise 
its  temperature  to  ninety-eight  degrees.  Stir  it  till 
perfectly  limpid,  add  cream  to  milk,  and  then  put  in 
rennet,  that  the  same  stinring  may  mix  both  at  once 
with  the  same  mass»  If  milk  is  curdled  below  eighty- 
four  degrees,  the  oream  is  more  liable  to  work  off'virith 
the  whey,     ^n  extreme  of  heat  will  have  a  like  effect. 

Curdling  heat  is  varied  with  temperature  of  the  air, 
or  the  Habilhy  of  the  milk  to  cool  after  adding  rennet. 
A  fine  cloth  spread  over  the  tub  while  the  milk  is  ourd<« 
ling  will  prevent  the  surface  from  being  cooled  by  cir- 
culation of  air.  No  jarring  of  the  mUh,  by  walking 
npon  a  springy  floor  or  otherwise,  should  be  allowed 
while  milk  is  curdling,  as  it  prevents  a  perfect  ee/ke- 
renee. 

i?ennci.— Various  opinions  exist  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  saving  rennet,  and  that  is  generally  adopted  ^hich 
I  is  supposed  will  curdle  the  most  milk.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  any  mode  that  will  preserve  its  strength  and 
flavor,  so  that  it  may  be  smelt  and  tasted  with  good 
relish,  when  put  into  the  milk.  Any  composition  not 
thus  kept,  I  deem  unfit  for  use,  as  the  coagnlator  is  an 
essential  agent  in  cheesing  the  curd,  and  sure  to  im- 
part its  own  flavor.  The  rennet  never  shoald  be  taken 
from  the  calf  till  the  excrement  shows  the  animal  to 
be  in  perfect  health.  The  stomach  should  be  emptied 
of  its  contents,  salted  and  dried,  without  scraping  or 
rinsing,  and  kept  diy  for  one  year,  when  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  gather  dampness, 
or  its  strength  will  evaporate.  To  prepare  it  for  use: 
into  ten  gallons  of  water,  (blood  warm,)  put  ten  ren- 
nets, churn  or  rub  them  often  for  24  hours,  then  rub 
and  press  them  to  get  the  strength,  stretch,  salt  and 
dry  them  as  before.  They  will  gain  suength  for  a 
second  use,  and  may  be  used  when  the  weather  will 
admit  of  soaking  them  to  get  the  full  strength.  Mako 
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the  liquor  as  salt  as  can  be  made,  strain  and  settle  it, 
separate  it  from  sediment,  (if  any,)  and  it  is  fit  for 
use.  Six  lemons,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of 
cinnamon,  and  two  ounces  of  common  sage  are  some- 
times added  to  the  liquor  to  preserve  its  flavor  and 
quicken  its  action.  If  kept  cool  in  a  stone  jar,  it  will 
keep  sweet  any  length  of  time  desired,  and  a  uniform 
strength  can  be  secured  while  it  lasts.  Stir  it  before 
dipping  off  to  set  milk,  take  of  it  enough  to  curdle  milk 
firtn.  in  40  minutes.  Squeeze  or  rub  through  a  rag, 
anatto  enough  to  make  the  curd  a  cream  color,  and  stir 
it  in  with  th^  rennet.  When  milk  is  curdled  so  as  to 
appear  like  a  solid,  it  is  divided  into  small  particles,  to 
aid  the  separation  of  the  whey  from  the  curd.  This  is 
often  too  speedily  done,  to  facilitate  the  work,  but  at  a 
sacrifice  of  quality  and  quantity. 

The  three  indispensable  agents y  Keat^  rennet  andpres- 
fttre,  rightly  applied,  must  keep  pace  with  each  other  in 
effect.  The  two  former  operating  to  subdivide,  the  lat- 
ter to  aid  cohesion,  by  bringing  the  particles  of  a  same- 
ness closer  in  contact.  This  should  be  skilfully  and 
studiously  applied  in  a  mild  way,  according  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  curd  to  receive  it.  The  less  friction  in 
working  the  curd  the  less  waste.  If  heat  is  raised  too 
fast,  or  commenced  while  the  curd  is  too  young,  the 
effect  of  the  rennet  will  be  checked,  and  decomposition 
will  not  be  complete,  and  will  result  in  a  leaky  cheese. 

This  often  happens  when  steamers  are  used  in  small 
dairies.  Heat  may  be  raised  in  scalding  to  keep  pace 
with  rennet ;  if  rennet  is  quick,  heat  may  be  raised 
quick;  if  slow,  heat  must  be  raised  slow  and  held 
longer.  Scalding  heat  may  be  carried  from  ninety- 
six  to  one  hundred  and  four  degrees,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cheese,  and  temperature  to  which  the 
cheese  is  exposed.  During  the  process  of  scalding,  the 
whey  and  curd  should  be  kept  in  motion,  to  prevent  the 
oord  from  settling  and  sticking  together,  as  separating 
it  is  attended  with  great  labor  and  waste  from  friction. 

When  the  curd  is  cooked,  so  that  it  feels  elastic  and 
will  squeak  when  chewed  with  the  front  teeth,  it  Is 
separated  from  (he  whey  to  receive  salt.  This  is  done 
by  dipping  it  into  a  strainer  over  a  basket  or  sink,  or 
drained  off  and  salted  in  the  tub.  Either  may  be  done 
without  adhering  in  lumps,  by  stirring  it  in  a  small 
portion  of  whey,  till  cooled  to  94  degrees.  This  is  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  process,  where  cheese-makers 
are  most  likely  to  err,  as  the  portion  of  salt  retained 
in  cheese  after  pressing,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  curd  to  receive  it  when  added.  At  a  par- 
ticular period  and  temper  of  curd,  when  draining  off 
whey,  it  will  absorb  salt  freely,  and  after  being 
thoroughly  mixed  and  packed  up  for  a  few  minutes 
while  warm,  it  will  be  evenly  shrunk  and  cleansed  by 
salt  and  whey,  and  will  press  out  freely ;  but  if  the  curd 
is  not  well  cooked,  or  if  it  is  cooled  too  fast  in  draining 
off  whey,  it  will  acquire  a  degree  of  stubborness,  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  salt  to  shrink  and  cleanse,  and 
no  amount  of  pressure  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  out 
the  fluid. 

If  curd  is  not  worked  even,  the  larger  lumps  will 
not  be  cooked  enough,  or  the  lesser  too  much,  (like 
large  loaves  of  bread  and  small  biscuit  baked  together 
in  one  oven,)  hence,  the  cheese  is  left  impregnated 
with  tho  elements  of  fermentation,  which  increase  on 
being  exposed  to  heat,  till  the  cheese  is  sufliciently 
swollen,  or  huffed,  for  each  constituent  to  occupy  a 
separate  space  in  the  same  shell  or  rind.  The  fluids 
are  first  attracted  together  by  affinity,  forming  small 
cavities  in  which  they  remain  unaffected  by  salt,  be- 
eome  fetid,  and  generate  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  is 
»  fair  proof  of  the  quality  of  rennet  used.  Curd 
should  be  salted  warm,  as  it  is  then  more  absorbent, 
fLpd  it  should  be  thoroughly  cooled  before  putting  it  to 
pres8|  to  suppress  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  ren- 


net. The  quantity  of  salt  required,  varies  with  the 
condition  of  the  curd,  size  of  cheese,  amount  of  heat 
to  which  the  cheese  is  exposed  in  curing,  and  market 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

A  well  worked  cheese,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  requires  one  pound  of  refined  salt  to  lorty 
pounds  of  curd,  to  remain  in  the  cheese  after  it  ie 
pressed  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  seventy 
to  eighty  degrees.  This  may  be  varied  from  two  to 
four  pounds  to  the  hundred,  according  to  the  textare 
of  cheese  required — small  cheese  requiring  less,  ajid 
large  cheese  more. 

A  degree  of  moisture  is  necessary  in  cheese  for  wk. 
malleable  texture,  but  this  should  not  be  from  aniisissl 
Jluids  retained  in  the  curd,  A  high  salted  cheese  im- 
mediately exposed  to  high  temperature,  becomes  soar, 
hard,  dry  and  crumbling;  the  same  exposed  to  a  cool, 
damp  atmosphere  retains  sufficient  moisture  to  be  soft, 
yet  solid.  A  cheese  light  salted  in  a  high  tenperatare 
will  cure  quick,  become  porous,  huffy  and  stale.  Curd 
from  hay  milk,  requires  much  less  salt,  than  that  frooa 
grass  or  grain  feed,  as  it  is  poorer  and  will  retain  salt 
like  lean  meats.  The  risher  the  milk,  the  more  salt  is 
required  to  control  the  animal  properties,  and  the  lets 
absorbent  the  curd,  the  pores  being  filled  with  the  finer 
buttery  particles. 

More  salt  is  required  in  hot  weather  also,  to  over- 
rule the  combined  action  of  rennet  and  heat,  neither  of 
which  will  be  effective  alone.  When  curd  is  ready  to 
press,  it  is  important  to  dupossess  those  decomposimg 
agents.  The  gastric  juice  (or  coagulator)  is  a  .flfuid^ 
and  works  off  with  the  animal  fluids  in  whey ;  and  tbe 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  to  work  the  curd  downline 
and  solid  and  work  the  whey  all  out.  Then  oool  the 
curd  thoroughly  before  pressing,  and  tbe  cheese  will  be 
solid  and  keep  its  place.  But  if  the  whey  is  not  all 
out,  the  decomposer  is  yet  on  hand,  continues  its  aotioa 
(aided  by  heat)  till  an  equilibrium  of  chemical  actum 
is  destroyed  in  the  cheese,  and  the  fluid  properties  leak 
out  in  fetid  whey  and  oil,  leaving  it  a  rank  and  worth- 
less article.  In  short,  the  proper  method  of  using  salt 
must  be  arrived  at  by  a  close  observation  as  to  its  cktm^ 
ical  combination  with  the  constituent  properties  at  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  cheese  with  different  sizes,  heat, 
dampness,  &c.  This,  although  an  essential  point,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  determined  by  chemical  anaJysis 
to  be  reliable.     (To  be  Continued.) 


The  Carol  of  Xar* 

[The  following  song,  the  production  of  an  English 
writer,  was  left  with  us  by  a  friend  for  republication, 
sometime  since.  It  seems  appropriate  to  the  present 
season:] 

By  the  side  of  s  rooontain  o*erthsdowed  wiih  trees. 
With  the  cluAierti  of  vines  intermingled  and  wove, 
I  behold  my  farm-coitage,  dear  majwion  of  ease— 
The  seat  of  retirements  of  friendship  and  love. 
In  the  morn,  when  I  lift  ap  the  latch  of  my  door. 
My  heart  bead  with  rapture  to  hear  the  birds  aing ; 
And  at  nifflit,  when  the  dance  in  the  village  is  o'er. 
On  my  pillow  I  strew  tbe  fresh  roars  of  spring. 

Then  I  hie  to  the  fbrest,  (torn  noon's  scorching  beams. 
Where  (he  torrent**  deep  murmur  re-echoing  sound* ; 
The  herds  quit  their  pantures  t<»  quaflT  the  clear  streaaMi 
And  the  Mockn  nf  the  vale  lie  extended  amuiid. 
I  rouse,  and  my  thoughts  are  conienied  and  freoi 
I  regret  not  the  splendor  of  riches  or  pride; 
The  seat  of  retirement  is  dearer  to  me 
Than  the  proudest  appendage  to  greatness  allied. 

I  sing,  and  my  song  is  the  carol  of  May; 

While  my  cheeks  glow  with  health  like  the  wild  rote  in  bloom-* 

I  dance,  yet  forget  not,  tho'  blithesoioe  snd  gay. 

That  I  measure  the  footsteps  which  lead  to  the  tomb. 

Contented  to  live,  yet  not  fearful  lo  die. 

With  a  conscience  unspotted  I  pass  through  Hfc^s  iCfns« 

On  the  wings  of  delight  every  moment  shall  fly, 

And  Uie  sua  of  ny  days  bo  rosined  and  ssreu^ 
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Cmltare  of  Carrots  and  Corn  for  Fodder,  drc. 

About  tbe  time  I  commenced  doing  a  little  bnfliness 
for  myself  in  the  way  of  farming,  in  the  early  part  of 
1846,  a  friend  of  mine  solicited  me  to  take  the  Cultiva- 
tor. Not  having  a  ready  command  of  that  harsh  little 
word  no,  I  consented  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  take  it 
for  &ke  year,  as  the  expense  was  not  very  great.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  I  was  not  quite  ready  to  spare  the 
Cultivator,  and  conclnded  to  take  it  one  year  more; 
and  at  the  close  of  1847,  I  concluded  to  subscribe  for 
the  next  volume,  and  prevailed  on  two  or  three  of  my 
neighbors  to  "  do  likewise. ''  Is  it  asked  what  I  have 
found  in  its  pages  to  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  and 
the  cost  of  paying  for  it  ?  I  reply,  that  I  think  I  have 
obtained  general  information  relative  to  the  business  of 
farming  sufficient  to  compensate  me  amply. 

At  page  217,  vol.  HI,  I  found  a  description  of  a 
cheap  and  useful  root  cellar,  from  which  I  have  received 
hints  worth  more  than  the  price  of  two  years  subscrip- 
tion. I  of  coarse  vari^  the  plan  to  suit  circumstances. 
Mine  was  under  a  hay  barn,  16  ft.  by  26.  Under  one 
half  tbe  building  the  sheep  have  a  shelter,  and  under 
the  other  half,  16  by  13,  the  cellar  is  located.  Of 
course  it  is  not  quite  as  large  as  that  of  our  Vernon 
friend,  but  otherwise  it  is  similar  to  his.  The  passage 
is  through  the  sheep  shelter.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark that  the  barn  stands  on  descending  ground,  and 
the  sheep  occupy  the  lower  end,  and  the  Cellar  is  at 
the  upper  end. 

Carrots  are  the  roots  I  keep  in  the  cellar,  and  I  will 
jast  mention  my  mode  of  cutting  them: — I  made  a  box 
by  taking  a  piece  of  plank,  say  one  foot  wideband  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  nailing  pieces  of  boards  one  foot 
wide  to  the  sides  and  ends.  A  strip  of  leather  nailed 
at  each  end,  to  the  sides  of  the  box,  forms  a  handle. 
This  box  is  filled  with  carrots,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mon spade,  ground  sharp,  they  are  soon  ''  chopped  up," 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  sheep -troughs  and  soon 
devoured.  For  feeding  hay  I  use  racks,  made  by  nail- 
ing boards  to  upright  pieces  of  scantling,  similar  to 
those  described  by  L.  A.  Morrell. 

When  I  commenced  reading  the  Cultivator,  I  found 
the  raising  of  carrots  and  corn  fodder  recommended. 
Not  being  much  acquainted  with  the  business,  I  tried 
a  little  piece  of  each  in  the  garden  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. A  neighbor  when  he  saw  me  weeding  the  car- 
rots, (little  things  scarce  large  enough  to  be  seen,)  told 
me  it  looked  like  "  little  business,"  and  that  for  his 
part  he  had  rather  hoe  potatoes  than  trouble  himself 
with  such  small  affairs.  However,  when  autumn  came 
and  he  compared  his  diseased  potatoes  with  my  sound 
and  rich  looking  carrots,  he  seemed  to  change  his  opin- 
ions. He  told  me  last  spring,  that  he  had  a  piece  of 
ground,  about  fifty  square  rods,  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
fbrtiJity,  and  better  adapted  than  mine  for  growing 
carrots  on  account  of  being  free  from  stones;  and  that 
if  I  would  furnish  seed  for  the  whole,  I  might  have  the 
use  of  half  of  it.  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  seed 
was  procured  and  planted.  A  simple  barrow  or  wheel 
was  used  for  marking  the  ground..  The  seed  was  then 
scattered  along  in  the  furrows  by  hand,  at  the  rate  of 
perhaps  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  acre.  Distance  of 
drills  apart  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The  seed  was  cov- 
ered by  reversing  a  hoe,  and  shoving  it  over  the  drills. 
Tbe  ground  was  around  the  barn,  and  it  did  not  fail  of 
producing  plenty  of  weeds ;  but  by  beginning  in  time, 
and  persevering,  they  were  kept  down  till  the  carrots 
got  above  them  and  choked  them  down.    In  our  mode 


of  planting,  I  think  two  active  men  might  plant  half  an 
acre  in  a  day.  At  harvest  a  scythe  was  first  passed 
over  them,  cutting  the  tops  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
could  conveniently  be  done.  With  a  hoe  ground  sharp, 
the  tops  were  then  cut  off,  one  row  at  a  time,  and  the 
tops  were  raked  off  out  of  the  way.  The  carrots  were 
then  thrown  out,  row  by  row,  with  a  spade.  Whether 
our  mode  was  the  bestj  or  even  a  good  one,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  not  being  practically  acquainted  vri th 
any  other.  The  yield,  though  not  great,  was  satisfao* 
tory.  The  quantity  obtained  was  about  270  bushels, 
measured  as  potatoes  ,*  I  presume  they  would  not  hold 
out  by  weight.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  plowing 
and  harrowing  the  ground,  and  in  sowing,  weeding, 
and  harvesting,  may  be  set  down  at  twenty-five  days. 
Allowing  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  labor,  and  cal- 
ling the  cost  of  seed  and  use  of  land  $3.25,  the  amount 
is  $22,  which  brings  the  carrots  at  a  little  more  than 
eight  cents  per  bushel,  and  I  deem  them  worth  at  least 
as  much  as  potatoes  for  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 

A  word  as  to  corn  fodder.  My  garden  experiment 
did  very  well,  and  I  concluded  to  '*try  again.''  I 
planted  in  drills  this  year,  about  three  quarters  of  aa 
acre.  The  growth  was  tolerable.  I  endeavored  to 
adhere  to  the  directions  given  in  the  Cultivator  for  cur- 
ing it,  but  the  weather  in  autumn  was  so  extremely, 
wet,  that  I  could  not  get  it  as  dry  as  I  wished.  I  got 
it  in  as  good  condition  as  I  knew  how  to,  and  put  it  iu 
the  barn,  but  it  moulded  so  much  as  to  lose  most  of  its 
worth.  I  would  like  to  hear  whether  others  have  met 
with  similar  difficulty,  or  whether  my  failure  was  owing, 
to  bad  management. 

In  asking  my  brother  farmers  to  subscribe  for  the 
Cultivator,  I  discover  something  of  an  idea  prevailing^ 
that  it  concerns  chiefly  the  patricians,  and  that  plebei- 
ans can  derive  little  benefit  from  it.  But  as  to  the  idea 
that  the  contents  of  the  Cultivator  are  useful  only  to 
large  farmers,  I  deem  it  widely  erroneous.  In  its 
pages  every  man  engaged  in  agriculture,  whether  he 
cultivates  ten  or  ten  thousand  acres,  may,  in  my  view, 
find  information  worth  much  more  than  one  dollar  per 
annum.     Sam'l  Wilbur.     North  Eastorij  iV.F.,  1848. 

lArge  Crop  of  Indian  Cora* 

I  send  you  a  statement  of  my  success  in  cultivating 
com  the  past  season.  As  I  am  indebted  to  the  Culti- 
vator for  success,  I  thought  I  might  be  the  means  of 
benefitting  others  through  the  same  channel. 

Statement  op  Culture — The  field  on  which  I 
grew  172  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  two  2- horse 
loads  of  pumpkins,  was  on  a  clover  and  timothy  sod  of 
three  years  standing,  and  on  white-oak  upland — part  of 
a  farm  that  was  considered  run  down.  In  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1846,  I  fattened  on  it  about  30  head  of  hogs, 
by  scattering  the  corn  on  the  worst  parts  of  the  same. 
About  the  month  of  March  last,  I  gave  it  a  moderate 
dressing  of  barn  yard  manure.  The  field  was  plowed 
six  or  eight  inches  deep,  so  that  in  parts  hard  yellow 
clay  was  turned  up  full  2  inches  deep.  The  corn  was 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  averaging  about  one 
foot  distant  in  the  row.  When  first  the  corn  came  up, 
it  hftd  an  unfavorable  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  spaces  of  hard  clay  j  it  looked  very  yellow 
in  patches,  but  by  degrees,  these  patches  disappeared, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  had  penetrated  below  the  clay, 
and  reached  the  sod,  it  showed  quite  a  healthy  color,  and 
made  a  rapid  growth.  I  was  careful  during  the  whole 
of  tbe  cultivation,  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible,  the 
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Bod,  in  conseqaence  of  some  remarks  I  had  read  in  the 
''Albany  Caltivator,"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  lamented 
Jads;e  fi ael,  to  which  publication  I  am  indebted  in  a 
great  measure  for  my  success.         A.  A.  Mullstt. 

EXPENSE    OF    CULTIVATING    TEN    ACRES. 

Manure  and  hauling, 920  00 

April  11,  7days  plowing  at  91. 60  per  day. 1058 

"          2 days  harrowtiiff  at  SI  SO  per, day, 300 

**    aOth  to  May  4,  Striking  ont, 125 

Man  5  da)*!  planting  ai  SOe., 250 

Boys  dropping, 1-2$ 

Three  bushels  com  al  40e., 1.20 

■ay  15,  Replanting,  ScCt 1.00 

Plovringaome  4  times,  3  days  each  fl, 12  00 

Boya  harvesting  same, 2  00 

Cost  of  cultivating  ten  acres, 961.70 

cr  #6.17  per  acre,  ezclusiva  of  rent. 

P.  S.  I  cut  the  whole  of  the  corn,  and  the  fodder  has 
been  sufficient  to  save  from  8  to  10  acres  of  hay,  my 
usual  consumption. 

■dck  Comi^oat. 

"Win  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  ns  your  views  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  com  post ,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  rich  swamp  muck  and  yard  manure,  with  de> 
composed  yard  manure,  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing 
to  light  upland  soil  j  and  also  the  value  of  the  same 
compost  compared  with  green  manure  for  the  same 
purpose? 

What  do  yon  thitik  ^ould  be  the  value  of  a  compost 
made  with  eqaal  parts  of  rich  mould,  the  washings  of 
higher  lands,  and  yard  manure,  compared  with  de- 
composed and  green  manure  as  in  the  foregoing,  when 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  a  black,  lowland  soilt 

What  would  be  the  comparative  value  of  a  compost 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  good  sandy  loam  and  yard 
manure,  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  a  clay  soil? 

Should  not  the  earthy  part  of  a  compost  be  of  a 
character  opposite  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied? 

Do  yon  consider  that  compost,  when  applied  to  the 
land,  is  more  valuable  than  would  be  the  parts  that 
compose  it  when  applied  separately;  and  if  so,  what 
are  the  changes  that  render  it  more  valuable? 

What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  different  kinds  of  compost,  when  applied 
to  tillage  lands  of  the  above  description  ? 

Wowistockf  VI.,  1848.  A  Svbsceibee. 

We  cannot  give  a  precise  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tions. "  Swamp  muck''  varies  greatly  in  quality,  and 
that  which  some  people  would  call  ''  rich.''  might  not 
be  of  the  very  best  quality.  Animal  manures  also  vary 
in  value.  Stall-fed  animals,  or  those  which  eat  the 
richest  food,  produce  the  strongest  manure ;  and  one 
load  of  this  manure,  abounding  in  ammonia,  would 
probably  go  as  far  in  decomposing  peat  and  rendering 
It  soluble,  as  two  loads  of  manure  from  stock  fed  only 
on  straw  or  poor  fodder  of  any  kind.  Various  persons 
have  used  muck  compost ;  but  perhaps  the  most  accu- 
rate experiments  with  muck  compounded  with  animal 
manure,  were  made  by  Lord  Meadowbank,  forty  years 
ago.  According  to  his  trials,  a  compost  made  of  one 
part  stable  manure  with  two  parts  of  peat,  fermented, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  together,  produced  effects 
on  several  different  kinds  of  crops,  and  on  various  soils, 
equal  to  the  same  quantity  of  unmixed  manure,^^ 
whether  the  latter  was  applied  in  a  fresh  or  decom- 
posed state.  But  we  presume  the  peat  in  the  ca«e  re- 
ferred to  was  of  the -best  character.  • 

In  general  we  should  think  ''  rioh  mould"  which  had 
been  washed  from  ^*  higher  lands,"  would  be  more  val- 
uable than  **  swamp  muck.'' 

We  do  think  '^  that  [peat  or  muck]  compost,  when 
applied  to  land  is<  more  valuable  than  would  be  the 
parts  of  that  compost  when  applied  separately."  The 
vegetable  food  contained  in  peat,  in  its  natural  state, 


is  locked  up  by  noxious  acids,  which  are  neatralizedby 
the  alkalies  of  animal  manures.  Thus  Dr.  Daka  ob- 
serves: "  the  solubility  of  geine  is  wonderfully  increased 
by  the  action  of  alkalies." 

But  we  would  suggest  to  oar  correspondent  the  ad- 
vantage of  testing  these  questions  by  aceurale  exptru 
menu  of  his  own ;  and  when  these  have  been  made  we 
BhoBld  be  pleased  to  learn  the  reeults.'— 'Eds. 

New  Mode  of  settiag  Poets. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to 
be  considered  in  the  commencement  of  farming,  i^that 
of  fences,  and  as  there  is  no  other  business  that  re- 
quires more  wisdom  and  economy  to  ensure  success,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  determine  on  good  fences  in  all 
cases,  and  then  to  consider  how  they  may  be  made 
good  at  the  least  possible  expense.  As  the  post  and 
board  fence  is  adapfied  to  more  situations  and  circum- 
stances probably  than  any  other,  and  as  the  manner  of 
constructing  it  is  somewhat  varied  anH  expensive  ander 
any  and  all  circumstances,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest 
here  a  new  and  cheap  mode  of  setting  posts,  which  is 
the  most  expensive  part  in  the  labor  of  constructing  a 
good  and  cheap  board  fence. 

A  small  pile  driver  may  be  oo^tructed  so  as  to  fit 
the  bolsters  of  a  common  wagon,  with  the  hammer  to 
work  immediately  behind  the  hind  axle  tree  \  the  ham- 
mer should  weigh  about  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  able 
to  drive  large  posts  with  facility,  without  being  too 
heavy  for  one  horse  to  draw  up  without  a  purchase ; 
the  frame  work  may  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  be 
unwieldy,  or  much  more  inconvenient  to  shift  on  or  off 
of  a  wagon  than  a  common  hay  or  wood  rack.  When 
in  use,  the  wagon  containing  the  machine  must  be 
placed  on  a  line  with  the  fence,  with  the  hammer  di- 
rectly over  where  the  post  is  to  stand,  the  wheels  firmly 
blocked,  and  the  horses  detached.  The  post,  having 
been  sharpened,  is  raised  to  its  place  by  the  hammer 
rope,  in  the  same  manner  as  heavy  piles  are  raised, 
wliien  a  few  drops  of  the  hammer  set  it  firmer  than 
could  be  done  by  digging  a  hole  for  the  purpose,  and 
with  less  than  half  the  expense  of  labor.  The  horse 
is  then  attached  to  the  wagon  which  is  drawn  to  where 
the  next  post  is  to  stand,  and  the  same  process  re- 
peated. This  method  may  be  adopted  on  ^11  level  land 
with  the  best  success ;  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  opera- 
tion, and  so  cheap  that  it  only  requires  an  introduction 
to  get  it  into  use  in  a  very  short  time. 

Pile-driving,  heretofore,  has  been  very  correctly  con- 
sidered a  heavy  and  expensive  business;  but  when  vre 
consider  the  difference  between  the  expense  of  building 
and  working  a  machine  to  drive  large  piles,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  deep,  and  another  to  drive  small  ones,  two  or 
three  feet,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  fence  posts  maj 
be  driven,  in  the  manner  described  above,  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  they  can  be  set  in  any  other  way. 
When  the  posts  are  set,  the  boards  should  be  nailed  on 
the  middle  post  with  one  nail  in  each,  and  allowed  to 
lap  at  the  ends  from  four  to  six  inches.  A  narrow^ 
board  should  be  put  up  and  down  the  posts  to  cover 
the  ends  of  the  boards,  and  pins  made  of  cedar  or  some 
durable  timber,  put  through  into  the  posts,  passing 
under  the  boards  to  prevent  any  bad  effects  from  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  boards  in  wet  and 
dry  weather,  which,  though  very  small  in  one  lengthy 
amounts  to  enough  to  do  much  mischief,  in  loosening 
posts  and  breaking  nails,  in  a  long  stretch  of  strait  fence. 
The  posts  should  be  sawed  oS*  at  the  top,  with  an  in- 
clination downwards  from  the  face,  and  a  short  sound 
piece  of  board  nailed  on  to  oarry  ofi*  the  rain.  This  is 
the  cheapest  good  board  fence  that  can  be  made,  and 
should  you  consider  it  of  conseqnenee,  I  will  give  yoa 
a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  machine,  and 
the  building  of  suoh  a  fence.    Dsan.    Xyon«/aii. 
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The  larsmit  Gors-Orvwev  !■  A»erloa* 

A  writer  in  tbe  Morgan  Connty  (0.)  Chronicle, 
states  that  he  travelled,  last  season,  in  company  with 
William  Polk,  Esq..  a  brother  of  our  President.  He 
was  infonBed  by  Mr.  P.  that  his  crop  of  corn  for  1846, 
growa  oa  his  plantatioa  in  Arkansas,  was  estimated  at 
100,600  bushels,  and  that  he  supposed  he  was  the 
largest  grower  of  this  article  in  the  United  States. 
Tbe  writer  presomes  that  be  is  the  largest  grower  or 
this  grain  in  the  world.  His  cotton  crop  was  said  to 
have  been  a  failure — ^he  having  picked  '^  only  between 
isiir  and  five  hondred  bales."  He  kept  200  hogs  on 
his  i^aatation.  He  was  selling  corn  in  New  Orleans 
£rom  60  to  J 10  cents  per  bushel.  The  follow  is  an  es- 
timate of  bis  products: 

His  com  was  then  worth  at  least        f70,000 
HtsCottoa  do  do  16,000 

His  Pork  do  do  4,000 

Making,  the  aggregate  of  $90,000 
Ibr  three  articles  only  of  his  products.  His  whole  pro- 
duce is  sni^posed  to  be  worth  at  least  $100,000  per 
year.  li  is  stated  that  Mr.  Polk  began  poor,  and  had 
made  all  be  possessed  by  his  own  exertions ;  and  in 
Qonclusion  it  is  added: — ^'Here,  then,  are  two  planter's 
sons  beginmog  the  world  poor;  one  is  the  greatest  corn 
grower  in  the  world — the  other  holds  the  first  ofBoe  in 
the  world." 

<<€hrtta  Pierdiau'* 

This  is  a  substance  which  has  been  brought  into  no- 
tice  within  a  few  years.  It  is  the  product  of  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  Prof.  Webster,. .of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  given  in  the  Boston  Courier  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  article  and  its  uses  than 
we  have  before  seen.  He  has  made  several  experi- 
ments with  this  curious  substance,  and  has  prepared 
from  it  a  variety  of  articles.  At  and  below  a  tempera- 
ture of  fifty  degrees,  it  remains  as  hard  as  wood.  At  a 
temperature  a  little  below  boiling  heat,  it  becomes  soft, 
and  is  then  easily  cut  and  moulded  into  all  varieties  of 
form.  When  it  again  becomes  cold,  it  resumes  its 
former  harchiess.  It  is  veiy  tough,  and  in  its  ordinary 
state  resembles  horn.  Prof.  W.  took  a  ring  made  from 
a  slip  half  an  inch  wide  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  found  it  would  support  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  without  breaking.  It  is  found 
to  resist  tbe  action  of  Water,  acids  and  many  chemical 
agents.  It  has  been  used  for  tubes  for  the  conveyance 
of  gases,  for  cementing  substances;  and  Prof.  W.  has 
had  a  pair  of  shoes  made  from  leather  prepared  in  a 
solution  of  tbe  substance,  and  put  together  without 
sewing,  pegs,  or  nails ;  and  they  are  pronounced  by  the 
maker  stronger  than  he  could  make  them  by  the  usual 
method. 

In  the  experfments  which  have  been  made  fbr  test- 
ing the  action  of  water  upon  the  '*  Gutta  Percha,"  the 
water  has  received  no  impregnation,  has  acqiiired  nei- 
ther taste  nor  smell,  nor  has  the  material  been  in  any 
way  changed,  and  the  tubes  have  not  been  ruptured  by 
the  freeaing  of  the  water  in  them.  All  circumstances 
have  indoced  Prof.  W.  td  belieire  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  article  for  the  purpose'of  making 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water.  As  yet  but  a  small 
supply  only  of  the  material  has  been  obtained  j  but  it 
ean  be  had  in  abundance  in  the  country  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  proonred  by  felling  the  trees  from  which 
it  is  obtained — stripping  ofi*  the  bark,  when  the  sub- 
stanoe  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice,  which  is 
collected  and  poured  into  troughs,  where  by  exposure 
to  the  air  it  hardens.  Prof.  W.  has  adoptedf  a  mode  of 
dissolving  the  substance  without  the  aid  of  heat,  which 
he  thinks  of  advantage.  The  particulars  ol'  his  pro- 
ara  not  given. 


Garrets  an  Food  lor  Stoek. 

At  one  of  the  agricultural  moefings*  held  in  Boston 
daring  the  past  winter,  the  subject  of  cultivating 
*'  root  crops'^  for  stock,  was  discussed.  The  genend 
expression  was,  that  the  carrot  is  the  best  root  for  this 
purpose,  in  situations  adapted  to  its  growth.  Hon. 
Mr.  Brooks  stated  that  he  had  made  experiments  in 
feeding  carrots,  and  for  young  stock  he  thought  them 
as  valuable  in  weight  as  good  hay.  He  thought  they 
did  not  produce  as  mueh  milk,  when  fed  to  cows^  as 
potatoes,  and  hogs  preferred  potatoes.  He  considered 
carrots  compared  with  oats,  to  be  worth  33  cents  per 
bushel  when  oats  were  worth  .50  cents — that  10  4  lbs. 
of  carrots  were  equivalent  to  3  1-2  lbs.  of  oats.  He 
considered  the  tops  of  carrots  of  sufficient  value  to  pay 
the  expense  of  harvesting.  He  put  them  up  in  snaU- 
staeks  out  of  doors,  and  they  kept  good  till  mid-winter. 

Mr.  Rice  said  he  sowed  carrots  early  in  May  on  light- 
land — usual  orop  500  bushels  per  aore— 40  bushele 
weigh  about  a  ton,  and  were  worth  as  much  as  half  b^ 
ton  of  hay. 

Mr.  Proctor  said  35  tons  of  carrots  had  been  grown 
on  an  acre  at  a  single  orop,  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  obtain  32  tons.  Most  of  the  speakers-  mentioned 
that  the  blight  had  injured  their  oarrots>  more  or  leBs> 
of  late  years. 

Plowing  WelU 

No  farmer,  we  think,  who  has  ever  remarked  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  **  cut  and  cover"  mode  of  plowing, — that 
is,  trying  to  throw  over  a  slice  of  earth  twice  as  wide 
as  the  plow  will  perform, — will  prefer  it  to  the  infi- 
nitely superior  mode  of  drawing  deep,  straight,  and 
narrow  furrows.  '*  It  is  not  to  please  the  eye  only," 
says  a  late  practical  writer,  "  that  the  plowmen  of 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  other  well  cultivated 
counties  in  England,  take  so  much  pains  in  drawing 
their  deep  furrows,  as  straight  as  a  line  can  make 
them,  and  laying  them  so  compact,  that  not  a  crevioe 
between  them  can  be  found  in  fields  of  many,  acres,  but 
to  favor  a  perfectly  even  and  uniform  covering  of  the 
seed  sown  upon  the  ground."  We  would  recommend 
to  the  farmer  who  reads  this,  to  plow  the  next  acre 
with  perfectly  straight  furrows  only  six  inohes  wide ; 
and  if,  after  viewing  its  superiority,  he  then  goes  back 
to  foot- wide  slioes,  we  shall  be  very  much  mistaken. 

Meoa  Farming. 

A  correspondent  of  tbe  Prairie  Farmer,  furnishes  an 
article  of  considerable  length,  in  quite  a  scientific  dress^ 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetation,  and 
as  a  consequence^  the  importanoe  of  sowing  seeds  at 
the  right  time  of  the  moon.  Believing  industry,  en- 
ergy and  good  cultivation  to  bo  the  main  causes  of 
success,  and  not  losing  the  best  days  of  the  season  in 
waiting  for  the  right  time  of  the  moon,  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  show  the  false  reasoning  of  this  writer. 

He  commences  by  speaking  of  the  efieots  of  light  on^ 
vegetation — function  of  the  leaves — importance  of 
light— decomposition  of  carbonic  acid — oxygen  and- 
carbon — assimilation  of  carbon — reflection  of  green 
rays — mysteries  of  nature — respiration — ^agricultural 
science,  &c.,  and  concludes  that  as  light  is  important 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  very  proper  that  they, 
should  commence  vegetation  at  a  time  when  they  ean 
receive  all  the  light  possible;  that  is,  in  addition  to  sun- 
light daring  the  day,  they  should  have  the  benefit  of 
moonlight  during  the  night.  Now  it  has  been  demon* 
strated  that  the  light  received  from  the  sun,  exceeds 
that  received  from  the  moon,  as  more  than  a  hundred 
thotuand  to  on$.  If,  therefore,  a  farmer  can  find  out 
just  how  much  his  young  orop  will  grow  in  one  day  of 
sunlight,  he  will  know  about  how  much  it  will  grow  in 
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a  handred  thousand  da3rB  of  rooonlii^ht,  or  about  three 
hundred  years,  supposing  his  crop  to  gow  by  moonlight 
every  night  the  year  round.  And  if  a  hundred  days  of 
sunlight  are  required  to  perfect  his  crop,  then  it  would 
require  only  about  thirty  thousand  years  of  moonlight 
before  his  crop  would  be  fit  for  harvesting.  Whether 
this  would  overbalance  the  loss  of  a  week  or  two  of 
fine  weather  in  spring  while  waiting  for  the  right  time 
of  the  moon,  we  must  leave  the  candid  and  intelligent 
farmer  to  decide.  A  friend  at  our  elbow  suggests  that 
Adam's  crop  of  cabbages  could  not  have  advanced  very 
far  towards  maturity  up  to  this  present  time. 

Implement  for  marking  Rows — Gnano. 

I  am  inclined  to  offer  a  notice  of  a  simple  contri- 
vance of  my  own,  which  I  have  had  in  practice  for 
three  years,  and  have  found  my  crops  much  improved 
by  it.  As  a  planting  implement,  I  consider  it  an  im- 
provement  on  the  old  method  of  furrowing  the  rows 
with  a  plow,  which  is  apt  to  place  the  seed  too  deep  in 
the  soil.  Instead  of  a  plow,  I  use  a  small  wedge- 
shaped  harrow,  only  fourteen  inches  wide  behind,  with 
seven  long  heavy  teeth,  but  long  in  proportion.  This 
pioneer  harrow  outs  deep,  and  puts  the  plowed  ground 
in  fine  tilth  to  receive  the  seed,  and  makes  mellow  cov- 
ering for  the  hoe. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  used  the  Peruvian 
Guano,  composted  with  sandy  loam,  as  a  top  dressing 
for  grass  lands — 500  lbs.  guano  to  the  acre — and  have 
obtained  very  good  results.  For  corn  and  potatoes  and 
all  planted  crops,  I  run  the  rows  with  the  pioneer  har- 
row; spread  the  guano  along  the  rows — then  run  the 
harrow  again,  to  incorporate  the  guano  finely  with  the 
soil.  The  germination  is  accelerated,  and  the  plant 
has  every  inducement  to  a  vigorous  growth.  The  after 
ctAlture  is  followed  closely  with  the  cultivator  and  the 
hoe:  the  results  highly  enconraginor.  I  obtained  last 
year  62  bushels  yellow  corn,  shelledy  per  acre,  from 
old  moss-grown  pasture  lands,  with  500  lbs.  Peruvian 
Guano  alone,  per  acre — the  year  before  70  bushels  corn 
per  acre  from  the  same  kind  of  land ;  but  a  moderate 
dressing  of  course  manure  was  plowed  in  in  the  fall, 
and  then  500  lbs.  guano  composted,  and  applied  as 
above  at  planting  lime.  Jona.  Bowsrs.  Seekonky 
Mass.,  March  1,  1848. 

Account  Current  with  a  Cow. 

I  am  no  farmer,  but  I  feel  much  interest  in  the  cause 
of  agriculture.  I  have  often  remarked  the  very  inferior 
stock,  particularly  cows,  of  which  most  farmers  in  this 
State  keep  from  eight  to  ten.  I  have  often  asked  why 
they  did  not  keep  better  cows,  and  the  reply  generally 
has  been,  ^*  cows  are  high,  and  afford  no  profit."  I 
have  always  thought  diflerently,  and  last  summer  made 
up  my  mind  to  purchase  a  cow.  A  friend  in  the  town 
of  Warwick  recommended  one,  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  called  a  **  native,"  and  I  bought  her.  I  have  kept 
a  regular  and  correct  account  of  debt  and  credit  with 
her,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose  you.  I  know 
of  no  stronger  argument  that  can  be  used  against  the 
idea  of  the  unprofitableness  of  cows,  which  I  have  so 
often  heard  advanced  in  this  vicinity,  than  these  state- 
ments o(  facts — no  guess-tvork  about  them. 

The  cow  had  rather  poor  pasture.  I  hired  a  lot  of 
about  two  acres,  that  was  sown  the  year  before  to  mil- 
let, without  any  grass  seed.  But  my  cow  did  not  ar- 
rive as  soon  as  I  expected,  and  the  grass  and  weeds 
got  up  considerably.  I  sold  what  could  bo  mowed  off  for 
$12.  The  man  who  bought  it  thought  there  was  about 
a  ton  and  a  half  when  he  got  it  into  the  barn.  Most 
of  the  cows  in  our  city  run  upon  the  commons,  and  I 
am  sure  the  feed  there  was  as  good  if  not  better  than 
mine  had.    I  should  have  let  her  run  out;  but  she 


showed  a  disposition  to  go  back  whare  I  bongkt  her, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  You  see  I  have  bred 
two  calves.  The  cow  had  twins — males — whicli  I  sold 
when  they  were  a  week  old  for  $5. 


rulj;l 


It 


Aug. 


Cow,  (Old  Warwick)  Dr 

1847. 

(9,  Cnsh  fot  self,..  938.00 
I  bushel  meal,.  1.00 
Paid  for  pasture,    10  00 

30  Oil  Cake, 4  69 

21,  Hay, 10.73 

24,  4  bush,  thortft, 

'•    1      <'     meal, 

Oct.  S,  100  lb*,  oil  cake, 

Nov.  15,  1  buahel  meal, 

Dec.  n,  Meal  and  Feed, 

17,  100  lb*,  oil  cake, 

23,  BrI.  meal,  Corn 

and  Cob 1.15 

31,  Bal.  to  new  acH    63.74 

•144.95 


92 

88 

1.C6 

90 

9  50 

1.70 


6S.17 


afis 


Cow,  (Old  Warwi^,)  Cr. 

1847. 
July  16,  Br  earii  far  gnm 

off  lot, VISjOS 

31,  2  calirea,  (twina). .      5.00 

Dec.  31,  Milk  sold  at'  store 

of  C.  ft   G  ,  from 

Aair.  tiodaie,.. 

Cash  for  milk  sold 

sundry      persooa 

within  above  tine 

Used  in  my  family 

2  quarts  per  day 

from    Aug.   2   to 

Oct.1,  118  qts.  at 

Do.  from  Oct  1  to 
date,  I84qts.ai5e. 

Hay,  meal,  &.&  on 
Hand, 

Present  ▼aloe  of 
cow 


4.72 


5.00 


•144.95 
Jan.  ],  By  Balance,  $63.74. 

Should  you  wish  to  have  a  eopy  of  the  account  at  tha 
end  of  this  year,  I  will  send  it.  I  am  pretty  confident, 
however,  that  the  credit  for  the  cow  will  be  increased 
from  the  above  balance.  Henkt  R.  Congdoit. 

Prowdence,  R.  I.,  Jan.,  1848. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  Mr.  Congdon's  accaont 
with  the  cow  for  the  present  year. — Eds. 


Ezperimeikt  in  the  Cnltare  of  Com. 

I  will  venture  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  an  acci- 
dental experiment  in  the  culture  of  corn.  In  1846,  I 
procured  some  seed-corn  of  a  large  twelve-rowed  vari- 
ety, intending  to  plant  it  in  the  same  field  with  an  eight- 
rowed  variety,  but  to  keep  them  separate  and  thereby 
to  test  the  relative  value  of  the  two  varieties  ;  but 
by  accident,  after  being  shelled,  the  corn  got  mixed, 
and  was  planted  in  that  way.  When  harvested  many 
of  the  stalks  (one-half  I  should  think)  produced  two 
good  ears  of  the  usual  length.  One  fact  particularly 
attracted  my  notice,  and  which  showed  the  mixture  of 
the  two  varieties  on  the  same  stalk.  Many  of  the 
stalks  which  produced  two  ears  had  one  of  eight  and 
one  of  twelve  rows;  others  two  of  tea  rowsj  others 
still,  two  of  eight  rows.  Thinking  that  by  carefully 
saving  seed  from  such  stalks  as  had  two  ears  might 
tend  to  establish  a  variety  possessing  that  valuable 
characteristic,  I  did  so  that  year,  and  planted  the 
next  year,  1847,  entirely  from  such  seed;  but  my  crop 
that  year  greatly  disappointed  my  expectations  in  that 
respect.  Still  I  think  it  worth  a  thorough  trial.  I 
would  suggest  to  your  readers  that  several  of  them 
make  the  same  experiment  this  year  by  mixing  two 
varieties,  say  eight  and  twelve-rowed,  and  plant  them 
together  in  that  way,  and  communicate  the  result 
through  the  Cultivator  after  next  harvest.  An  Ou> 
SuBScaiBEE.     Caanan,  Ct.,  March,  1848. 


Smllh's  Patent  Lever  Drill. 

The  annexed  is  a  out  of  a  seed  drill  for  wheat  and 
other  grains,  invented  by  H.  W.  Smith,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  manufacturing 
the  machine  at  Syracuse,  by  C.  MASTEN,of  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  who  owns  the  patent  for  this  state.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

'*  The  axles  are  of  cast  iron,  extending  half  the 
width  of  the  machine,  with  a  flange  some  six  inches  in 
diameter  on  the  end,  which,  with  a  cast  iron  plate  of 
the  same  dimensions  screwed  on  the  wheels,  retains  the 
spokes  and  forms  the  hub.   These  wheels  and  axles  may 
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be  adapted  to  carriages,  wsgoiu,  &<t. 
Ob  tb«  axlei  are  caal  also  itaa  cjlin- 
dan,  three  on  eacb,  in  whiab  jiiden- 
taUon*  or  hoies  are  dnlled  to  cirrjr 
the  grmia  Ihrongb   Talren  out  of  the 
hopper,  a  box  extending  the  width  or 
the  macbino  iato  tabes,  ibrougb  which 
it  is  deposited  ia  the  furrov.     It  has 
a  lever  bj  which  all  the  teeth  can  be 
Ufted  oat  of  the  ground  for  the  par- 
pneenf  taming  ia  the  field,  or  pasaing 
orer  a  rock,  or  packing  to  remove  to 
and  from  the  field  by  a  single  opera- 
tion,  and   two   others  to   close  the 
vmlvee   and   shut   ofiT  the  Teed  at  tbe 
Mune  time.     It  ha*   a  grndaated  in- 
dex, bj  which  it  can  be  set  to  pass 
aay  given  qaantit;  of  seed  per  acre, 
or  altered  from  one  quantity  to  ano- 
ther   in   a  few  seconds.     The  teeth 
are  kiog  to  prevent  uloging,  and  can 
ba  easily  cleaned  by  the  operator  in 
ease   they  ahoold   gather   grass,  bo. 
Tbe;  aje  bent  somelhiag  like  colti- 
T«lar  teeth,  and  are   msdo   to  oat  a 
farrow  three  incbea  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, where  the  seed  is  deposited  at  any  required  depth 
throDgh  the  tabes  which  nre  fastened  (o  the  back  of  the 
teeth,  six  in  nomtjer,  end  tbe  furrows  are  cut  nine  in- 
obes  from  centre  to  centre ;  tbe  depth  can  be  adjustod 
by  a  regulator,  in  which  the  end  of  the  pole  is  inserted. 
After  the  seed  is  deposited,  the  earth  falls  back  and 
cavers  it.      With  this  machine,  a  boy  and    pair  of  hnr- 
aes,  ten    acres   per  day  are   readily  planted,  and  live 
pe^s  of  aeed  are  cqnivalent  to  two  bushels  per  acre 
•owed  broadcast;  with    the  drill   machine   the  seed  is 
dial ribnted  evenly,  and  is  buried  at  a  uniform  depth,  and 
•very  toond  seed  vegetates. 


by,  I  do  1 


Aa  eeofMNny  in  the  accumolation  and  application  of 
maiKireB  ia  a  sabjeot  of  almost  paremoont  importance 
to  the  farmer,  permit  me  to  oQer  a  few  thoughts,  aa  it 
i*  by  an  intartshange  of  view*  that  the  farming  interest 
is  moat  likely  to  be  promoted.  In  the  first  place,  the 
dinMuicKia  of  the  barnyard  should  he  adapted  to  the 
amoont  of  stock  to  he  wintered.  Tbe  barn  being  soffi- 
ciantly  capacioas,  I  would  advise  that  all  the  products 
of  the  farm  be  hooaed.  The  farmer  oan  then  eonsolt 
hia  intereat,  either  to  threeb  his  grain  in  the  fall  or 
winter;  bat  wppoeing  a  part  at  least  lo  be  thrashed  in 
the  fall,  tha  ovarploi  of  straw,  after  littering  the  yard 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  feat,  should  be  nicely  stacked. 
This  littering  lays  the  foundation  for  the  absorption  of 
all  liqnida  conseqnent  upon  the  yarding  of  stook.  Ah 
the  winter  advances  recourse  sbonlJ  be  had,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  to  the  straw  stack,  that  a.  clean  bedding 
tnay  be  provided  far  the  stock  j  and  then  if  suitable 
•heda  are  connected  with  the  barn,  sufficient  prnleot ion 
is  adbrded  daring  the  inclemency  of  winter.  The  ad- 
vaatags  arising  from  this  mode  ia,  all  is  saved,  and 
this  mixing  np  of  straw  with  the  manure  of  animals, 
makes  an  sxoellent  oompost  for  hoed  crops  the  ensuing 

Now  to  ilE  application.  I  Tory  moch  donbt  tbe  pro- 
priety, on  the  score  of  economy,  of  some  who  heap  up 
the  maoare  i»  tbe  yard  to  rot,  or  of  others  who  draw 
and  stack  it  in  the  fields  for  the  same  purpose,  and  are 
•abjected  to  the  additional  expense  of  shoveling  and 
carting  it  twice  |  it  alao  having  been  ascertained  that 
%  good  ahare  of  its  fertilizing  properties  escapes  daring 
fermeatation.  My  plan  is  to  let  It  remain  until  just 
ptenont  to  plowing  my  groondfoi  oorn,  wbiob,  by  the 
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do  until  abont  the  time  for  planting,  and 
then  haol,  and  spread  and  plow  it  under — plant  my 
com.  and  by  time  (he  corn  is  np  the  manure  passes 
throu<;h  the  ata^e  of  fermentation,  which  greatly  ac- 
eeleratcs  its  growth.  By  adopting  this  method  in  the 
first  place,  you  not  only  save  all,  but  in  the  second 
place  you  have  the  full  benefil  of  its  fertilizing  and  enl* 
riching  properties.  And  then  by  planting  the  early 
varieties,  if  in  a  wheat  growing;  district,  the  corn  can 
be  taken  olT  when  the  ground  is  in  a  fine  condition  to 
be  sown  to  wheat.  If  otherwise,  it  will  he  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  any  spring  crop.  W.  Anbut. 
Polttr,  Tata  Co.,  March,   1848. 


Book>Farmlne— Potnlo  Disense— Large  Pigs. 

People  may  say  as  much  against  Book-farming  at 
they  please,  yet  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  (and  I  am  not  the 
only  one  that  thinks  ao,)  tfaat  the  town  of  Cheshire  is 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  more  tlian  it  would  have 
been  if  there  haJ  never  been  an  agricultaral  paper 
taken  and  read  by  the  inbabitants.  Since  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  New  Haven  County  was  re-organiied, 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  Cheshire  has  takes 
more  than  double  the  premiums  on  farms  of  any  other 
town  in  the  county;  it  has  taken  the  first  premium  on 
five  different  farms,  the  second  and  third  on  two  or 
three  others.  And  as  for  slock, dairy  products,  grain, 
vegetables,  fruit,  bo.,  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  count j 
that  can  go  ahead  of  Cheshire.  And  why  is  itt  I 
will  tell  jon.  All  tbe  principal  farmers  in  the  town 
read  the  Cultivator  or  some  other  agricultural  paper. 
Why,  there  is  one  piece  in  the  February  number,  I 
think  worth  more  to  each  reader  of  the  Cultivator  In 
all  New  England  than  the  volume  coals— I  mean  the 
article  entitled  "  unenclosed  Unds,"  by  William  Bacon. 
I  wish  the  Legislature  of  Counectiout,  at  the  next 
session,  would  pass  a  similar  law  to  tbe  one  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  suffered  serious  inconrcnieuce 
and  loss  by  cattle  straying  at  large  over  the  highways, 
breaking  into  my  ttelds  and  door  yards. 

Last  season  I  planted  four  different  kinds  of  pot«< 
toes,  nil  in  one  fiefd,  applying  to  each  hill  a  handful  of 
a  compost  of  ashes,  lime  and  plaster,  in  equal  quanli* 
ties.  The  tops  kept  green  till  late  in  the  fall,  and  th« 
potatoes  were  large  and  fine  when  dug.  The  land  waa 
tilled,  tbe  potatoes  were  planted,  hoed,  dug,  aoj 
housed  in  every  way  similarly  to  F.  Holbrook'imetliad 
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as  described  in  the  Janaary  number  of  the  Cultivator. 
My  cellar  is  deep  and  dry,  and  so  warm  that  there  has 
been  no  frost  in  it  this  winter.  The  potatoes  are  still 
dry,  yet  they  nearly  all  turn  black.  They  have  no 
stench  more  than  any  other  potato ;  bat  nearly  one  half 
are  a  dried,  black,  worthless  mass  for  man  or  beast. 

I  frequently  see  notices  in  the  papers  of  the  wei$rht 
of  hoprs.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1844,  I  butchered 
two  sprinjT  pigrg,  a  sow  and  a  barrow.  They  were  just 
three  iiundred  days  old.  The  sow  weighed  440  lbs., 
and  the  barrow  370  lbs.,  dressed.  I  bought  them  at 
five  or  six  weeks  old  of  my  neighbor  to  try  experiments 
on.  They  were  fed  with  skim  milk  or  whey,  jj^round 
corn  and  rye,  with  a  dessert  of  apples,  after  the  latter 
were  grown.  And  I  can  say  that  they  neither  went 
hungry  or  dry,  wet  or  cold,  except  when  I  poured  cold 
water  on  them  in  hot  weather. 

Che»kir9j  Feb.  21,  1848.  Claudiits  Allcn. 


l^ometUc  EcoHOHiir,  Recipe^  4c. 


Rai-Proof  Granary* 

In  your  February  number ,  it  is  mentioned  that  a 
gentleman  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  wishes  for  a  plan  to 
build  a  rat-proof  granary.  In  the  first  place,  to  hold 
the  required  quantity,  it  should  be  twenty  feet  wide 
and  thirty  feet  long,  with  fourteen  feet  posts.  The 
roof  and  ends  should  project  over  eighteen  inches,  as 
there  should  be  a  window  at  each  end.  The  projection 
will  prevent  the  ra's  from  running  up  and  gaining  ad- 
mittance at  the  windows.  The  sides  should  be  covered 
with  slats  or  planks,  four  inches  wide,  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  leaving  a  space  between  three-eights  of 
an  inch  to  allow  circulation  of  air.  The  covering  be- 
low the  projection  should  be  of  southern  hard  or  pitch 
pine.  It  may  be  selected  full  of  pitch  at  almost  any 
lumber  yard,  and  the  floor  should  be  laid  with  the  same 
kind  of  stuflf.  and  by  haviag  the  door  boards  and  thresh- 
bold  as  full  of  pitch  as  possible,  and  the  latch  on  the 
bottom  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  door  to  keep  it  from 
warping,  you  are  sure  no  rats  can  trouble  you,  as  they 
cannot  get  through  pine  full  of  pitch,  any  sooner  than 
cast-iron.  It  fills  their  teeth  in  the  same  manner  it 
would  a  rasp.  I  have  a  granary  covered  with  southern 
iiard  pine,  and  they  have  not  attempted  to  get  through 
the  planks,  although  it  has  been  covered  nine  years. 
Thomas  Andrews.     amiH\/Uldf  R,  /.,  Feb,  24,  1848. 

Mr.  Jacob  Tkn  Bboeck,  of  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  writes 
in  relation  to  the  above  subject  as  follows:  ^'I  built  a 
oorn-house  fourteen  feet  square,  and  raised  it  on  short 
posts  on  the  corners  and  centre,  about  two  feet  above 
ground  ,•  and  tried  for  experiment  old  tin  pans  laid  on 
the  top  of  these  short  posts,  upside  down,  and  I  have 
not  found  a  rat  ^  trouble  me  as  yet,  whioh  is  now 
about  three  years.  My  barn  was  completely  overrun 
with  rats,  and  I  gave  them  one  doee  of  Punderson  & 
Harris'  '  Rat  Exterminator,'  bought  of  druggists  in 
Hudson,  and  they  have  left  me." 


Best  Fowls. 


I  have  quite  a  flock  of  fowls  of  different  varieties, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  the  common  dunghill  as  good 
as  any  breed  for  layers;  but  for  the  table  I  prefer  larger 
varieties.  My  fowls  have  given  me  eggs  almost  every 
day  this  month,  (December.)  They  require  for  food, 
meat  as  well  as  grain.  They  should  also  have  access 
to  lime,  brick-dust  and  gravel.  J.  C.  Swan.  Calais, 
Maine. 


Draining  .-—To  ascertain  whether  a  subsoil  can  be 
benefitted  by  under-draining,  remove  the  surface  soil 
for  a  snutU  extent,  then  dig  a  hole  into  the  subsoil ;  if 
In  this  hole  water  soon  collects^  then  the  subsoil  will 
^  benefitted  by  draining. 


Wash  for  Balldincs* 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Cultivator  for  1&47,  | 
subscriber  asks — ^'  Will  coal-tar,  put  on  arQof,preT«t 
the  sparks  from  a  locomotive  from  catching  \"  [Y«l. 
4,  page  227.] 

The  following  receipe  was  sent  us  by  a  gentlemuof 
New  Orleans,  who  writes  that  the  wash  was  satisiiO' 
torily  tested  upon  the  roof  of  the  Phoenix  Fouulfj  ii 
that  neighborhood.  It  is  not  only  a  protection  agtiut 
fire,  but  readers  brick- work  impervious  to  water.  Th« 
basis  is  lime,  which  must  first  be  slacked  with  bou 
water  in  a  tub  to  keep  in  the  steam.  It  shoold  tha 
be  passed,  while  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  tbroagh  a  Am 
sieve.  Take  six  quarts  of  the  fine  lime,  andoneqaut 
of  clean  rock  salt  for  each  gallon  of  water — tke  mlIi  t« 
be  dissolved  by  boiling,  and  the  impurities  to  be  ikimiBfi 
otr.  To  five  gallons  of  this  mixture,  (salt  and  lime,) 
add  one  pound  of  alum,  half  a  pound  of  copperas,  three* 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  potash,  (the  last  to  be  added 
gradually,)  four  quarts  of  fine  sand  or  hard  woodaabei. 
Add  coloring  matter  to  suit  the  fancy. 

It  should  be  applied  with  a  brush.  It  looks  as  veil 
as  paint,  and  is  as  lasting  as  slate.  It  stops  small 
leaks,  prevents  moss  from  growing,  and  renders  the 
work  incombustible.     B .     Philadelphia,  Pa.y  Ftb.  1. 

Cheap  Plastek  for  coarse  finish .^Take  obi 
part  clay,  three  parts  of  river  sand,  mix  with  a  portioa 
of  the  sand  when  wet,  sufficient  qnanlitj  of  bair^ 
thoroughly  mix  the  whole  mass  until  of  a  proper  cot* 
sistency,  and  use  as  lime  mortar. 

The  above  makes  a  good  hard  wall  nearly  or  quite u 
serviceable  as  lime  for  inside  finish.  The  above  faasbeei 
tried  in  this  vicinity  and  endured  for  years. 

BracevUle,  Trumbull  Co,,  O.  F.E.  Stov. 

Keeping  Dried  Fruits. — In  answer  to  the  inqairj 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Cultivator,  a  correspondent  at 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  writes — "  Give  the  fruit  a  thoroagk 
steaming,  after  it  is  dried,  so  as  to  kill  the  nits  of  in- 
sects; then  put  them  in  some  secure  plaoe  where  (hi 
fliee  cannot  get  to  them." 

Prsssrvinq  £oos.— Pack  the  eggs  to  be  presenid 
in  an  upright  earthern  vessel,  with  their  small  eid 
downwards,  and  pour  over  them  melted  tallow,  vhtli 
it  is  warm — (not  hot.)  The  eggs  should  he  completely 
covered,  and  when  the  tallow  is  ooM,  set  the  ?esselii 
a  oool  place  till  the  eggs  are  wanted.  A  writer  iathi 
•ig.  Gazette  states  he  has  kept  them  nearly  a  7ear,ui 
were  found  exoellent. 

Raspberry  Vinegar  or  Syrttp. — ^Put  one  qoart  df 
best  white-wine  vinegar,  to  two  quarts  of  raspberries, 
not  over  ripe.  Let  them  steep  in  the  vinegar  tveotj- 
four  hours ;  then  strain  them  through  a  sieve,  withoot 
pressing  the  fruit,  and  pour  the  liquor  so  strained  o« 
two  quarts  more  of  raspberries.  In  twenty-four  boon 
more,  strain  it  off  again,  and  to  a  pint  of  juice  put  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  very  fine  loaf  sugar.  Pnt  tin 
above  into  a  jar,  and  the  jar  into  a  pan  oif  warm  wst«, 
and  let  it  stand  till  all  the  sugar  is  melted,  taking  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises ;  then  take  the  jar  from  the  wans 
water,  and  when  cold,  bottle  off  for  use.  These  dlwj^ 
tions  are  given  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardenen 
Chronicle. 

Wheel-Grease.^Two  parts  hog's  lard  by  bulk,  «i 
one  each  of  black-lead  and  wheat  flour.  We  have 
heard  wagons  a  mile  off  on  a  still  morning,  ottering 
the  roost  dismal  sounds,  from  the  want  of  a  little  ™ 
this  material,  and  which  a  very  little  imagination  traM* 
lated  into  the  words— "  meeze-e-ry,  meeze-e-ryjao^* 
zo-er-y !" 
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Amtfwen  to  Iiiqiiirle§« 


Wastx   Wool    fbom    Factohies.— "  A   Subscri- 
ber/'     New  Prestonj  Ct.,  Wool  is  similar  to  horn^  in 
i's  composition-^oth  containing  a  larg^ proportion  of 
nitrocren.     They  are,  however,  slow  in  deeot&posing, 
atMl  ^iv«  out  tiieir  nitrogen  in  small  quantities.     Horn- 
shaviAgs,  from  the  comb> makers,  have  been  found  ase- 
ftil  when  applied  to  Indian  com  at  the  time  of  plant* 
in;;,    at  the  rate   of  a  small  handfal  to  a  hill.     The 
sweepings  of  woollen  factories  are  considered  of  great 
▼nlue  in  England,  and  also  in  this  conntrj,  so  far  as 
the  sabstaoce  has  been  tried.     We  are.onable  to  say 
what  the  usual  course  of  managing  it  is,  but  we  have 
seen  it  made  op  in  eompost-heaps  with  muck,  and  have 
been  informed  that  after  it   had  laid  a  year  and  was 
then  thoroughly  worked  over,  it  was  excellent  as  ma- 
nure.    It  IS  best  applied  near  the  surface — a  burying 
urith  a  harrow  being  sufficient.     Mr.  Pbenticb,  near 
this  citf,  has  used  large  quantities  of  hair,  (the  waste 
of  a  fnr-factory,)  in  this  way.     Wool  and  hair,  are  of 
eoarse,  nearly  the  same  in  principle. 

Whalg-bonx  BEFX7SE. — G.  W.  B.,  Ncw  London, 
Ct.  We  should  suppose  the  best  mode  of  converting 
this  substance  into  manure,  would  be  to  use  it  in  com- 
post, as  above  directed  for  wool-waste^  8co. 

Bee-bivs. — T.  W.  Madison,  Ind.  We  have  heard 
Ke!sey*s  bee-hive  well  spoken  of,  but  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it. 

Machine  for  wobkiito  BtrrTEB. — J.  H.  C,  Ad- 
rian, Mich.  The  only  implement  of  this  kind  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  spoken  of  in  the  Culti- 
vator, vol.  I,  new  series  p.  340,  and  figured  in  vol.  Ill, 
p.  187,  and  still  further  described  by  J.  W.  Lincoln, 
Esq.,  vol.  in,  p.  240. 

Wood  for  Fibkiits. — J.  H.  C.  Oak,  ash,  maple, 
birch,  and  spruce,  are  all  used  in  various  districts,  for 
firkins.  There  is  not  an  entire  agreement  as  to  which 
kind  is  preferable.  If  the  best  of  **  second- growth" 
white  oak,  free  from  sap,  can  be  had,  it  is  probably  as 
good,  if  not  better  than  any.  Old  brash  oak  is  porous, 
and  not  good  for  keeping  butter  a  long  time.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  open-grained  ash,  though  the  best 
of  a»h  answers  well.  A  butter-dealer  of  great  expe- 
rience, in  this  city,  informs  us  that  the  best  maple,  ei- 
their  red,  or  sugar  maple,  thoroughly  seasoned,  makes 
as  good  firkins  as  he  ever  used. 

"'  Pown  Mud." — ^E.  R.,  Hartwick,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y. 
The  ''  deposite  at  the  bottom  of  mill-ponds"  is  general- 
ly similar  to  what  is  called  **  muck,"  and  which  is  found 
in  various  situations.  The  best  manner  of  using  as 
manure,  would  he  to  lay  it  up  exposed  to  frost  one  win- 
ter, and  then  make  it  into  compost,  as  has  often  been 
described  for  muck  or  peat. 

Chebbxes  fob  Market. — E.  J.  F.;  Painesville, 
Ohio.  Cherries  to  bo  sent  Jar  to  market,  must  be  pick- 
ed before  they  are  dead  ripe — the  stems  left  on.  They 
will  thus  bear  to  be  put  in  pretty  large  baskets,  if  they 
are  not  shaken  or  jammed  on  the  way.  They  should 
be  kept  in  as  cool  a  situation  as  possible,  and  when 
they  have  reached  their  destination,  should  be  divided 
into  small  parcels,  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  fermenta- 
tion which  exists  in  large  masses. 

Houses  of  Unbubnt  Bbick. — J.  A.  L.,  South 
Hadley.  Mass.  So  far  as  we  have  heard,  walls  of 
buildings  made  of  nnburnt  brick,  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed in  obr  March  number  for  last  year,  (p.  74,)  stand 
well — are  not  affected  by  frost,  moisture  or  heat. 
They  have  been  used  more  in  Canada  than  elsewhere, 
and  are  highly  approved.  We  are  not  in  possession  of 
any  important  information  which  wo  have  not  already 
pnblished. 
Rape  Seed. — "  A  Subscriber. "—-Tpsilanti,  Mich. 


We  do  not  know  of  any  rape  seed  for  sale.  It  is  not 
cultivated  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  are  not  apprized  of 
its  having  been  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

Burnt  Bones. — W.  H.,  West-Bethel,  Vt.  In  burn- 
ing bones,  the  gelatine  or  animal  matter,  which  is  valu- 
able as  a  manure^  is  consumed,  but  the  earthy  matter, 
which  is  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  remains,  and  it 
valuable  as  a  manure  for  many  plants,  particularly 
wheat. 

Clay  Pipes. — We  are  informed  that  clay  pipea  for 
draining  are  made  by  W.  K.  Price,  of  Middletown 
Point,  Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey.  The  particu- 
lar kind  is  not  described,  and  cur  correspondent  also 
omitted  to  state  the  price. 

Packing  Hay. — We  have  received  several  inquiriea 
in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  packing  hay  in  bales  of 
300  to  350  pounds,  and  the  best  machines  used  for  that 
purpose.  We  shall  feel  obliged  if  somo  of  our  readera 
who  are  engaged  in  this  business  would  furnish  us  with 
the  information — stating  the  kind  of  machine  or  preaa 
preferred,  where  made,  and  the  prioe. 
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Agricultural  Societies* 


Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. — Next  Show  and  Fair 
to  be  held  at  Troy,  20th  and  21st  September.  This  i« 
one  of  the  most  spirited  county  societies  in  the  country. 
It  has  offered  on  this  occasion  about  $1500  in  premi- 
ums. The  Secretary  is  Seth  H.  Terry,  Esq.,  Troy, 
who  will  attend  to  all  communications  in  regard  to  the 
society. 

Windsor  County,  Vt. — ^Falr  to  be  held  at  North 
Springfield,  on  the  4th  and  6th  days  of  October  next. 

Caledonia  County,  Vt. — Officers  for  1848,  James 
D.  Bell,  President;  Wm.  Gray,  Bowman  Bemis, 
Vice  Presidents;  Andrew  McMillan,  Treasurer;  Geo. 
B.  Chandler,  Secretary.  This  Society  paid  premi- 
ums for  the  following  crops  grown  in  1847:  Spring 
wheat — thirty-five  bushels  on  one  acre,  and  thiriy-one 
rods  of  ground, — first  premium.  A  second  premium 
was  awarded  for  twenty-seven  bushels  on  one  acre. 
Both  crops  were  of  the  Black  Sea  variety.  One  crop 
was  sown  the  20th  of  May  and  harvested  last  of  Au- 
gust. Indian  Corn — 109  bushels  per  acre — planted 
24th  and  25th  of  May.  A  second  premium  for  200 
bushels  of  eart,  one  acre.  Potatoes — 324  bushels 
**  good  sound  potatoes*'  on  one  acre.  A  secand  pre- 
mium for  303  bushels  on  one  acre. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Can- 
andaigua  10th  and  11th  October  next.  The  officers 
for  the  present  year  are  John  Greig,  President;  Elias 
Cost,  Jos.  Fellows,  J.  S.  Hart,  W.  H.  Lamport, 
Hiram  Ashley,  Vice  Presidents;  Oliver  PhelpSj 
Cor.  Secretary;  W.  W.  Gorham,  Rec.  Secretary;  G. 
W.  Bemis,  Treasurer. 

Seneca  County,  N.  T. — Officers  for  the  present 
year,  John  Delafield,  President;  John  D.  Coe, 
Treasurer;  William  R.' Schuyler,  Secretary.  John 
Kennedy,  Delegate,  to  represent  the  Society  at  winter 
meetings  of  the  State  Society  at  Albany.  Delegates 
have  been  chosen  to  attend  the  autumn  fairs  of  the  ad- 
joining counties  of  Ontario,  Yates,  Tompkins^  Cayuga, 
and  Wayne. 

Rhode  Island  State  Society. — Officers  for  1848 
— John  Pitman,  President ;  John  Jencks,  Christo- 
pher Rhodes,  Wilkins  Updike,  Vice  Presidents; 
Christopher  S.  Rhodes,  Secretary;  Henry  W.  La- 
THROP,  Treasurer.  The  next  fair  of  the  Society  is  to 
be  held  atPawtuxet. 


Shingle  Machine. — Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  shingles,  are  referred  to  the  adver* 
tisement  of  Mr.  Peters,  in  this  number. 
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lltOlf  THIiT  If  OTI€£S— TO  CORRKSPOlf  OEM T9,  *c. 


Communications  received,  iitic6  otir  last,  from  6. 
W.  Brown,  An  old  Subscriber,  E.  J.  Ferris,  J.  H. 
Cleveland,  Adrian  Bergen,  E.  R.,  M.  Quinby,  T.  D. 
Burrali,  An  old  Housekeeper,  E.  Hammond,  C.  J.,  J. 
C.  H.  (with  Reports  on  Manures  and  Culture  of  Indian 
Corn,)  A  Subscriber,  W.  H.,  S.  A.  Law,  Wm.  Bacon, 
J.  S.  Pctiibone,  J.  F.  Simonds,  6.  R.  Nebingcr,  J. 
Hildreth,  A.  B.  Price,  Levi  Bartlett,  J.  B.  Burnett. 

Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  H.  W.  Washbon,  for  a 
eock  and  tliree  bens  of  the  Creole  breed  ■  ■  "To  Win- 
ter &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Flushing,  for  copies  of  their 
new  Descriptive  Catalof^ue.— To  Dr.  J.  H.  Wil- 
LARD,  for  seeds  of  a  very  fine  Cabbage.-  •  •  To-  ■  , 

for  Hon.   Mr.  Marsh's  Address  before   the  Rutland 

coonf    (Vt.)   Agricultural  Society. To    , 

for  Mr.  Buckingham's  Report  (in  the  Senate  of  Mas- 
aachasetts)  on  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  In- 

Btitute,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  that  object. To 

Major  J.  B.  Dill,  for  Mr.  Johnson's  Address  to  the 

Cayuga  Agricultural  Society. To  Rev.  C.  E.  Good. 

rich,  Utica,  for  papers  of  the  Melon  and  Melon  Squash 

Seeds,  described  by  him  at  page  159,  of  thin  paper. 

To  W.  H.  Graham,  publisher,  New  York,  for  Univer- 
sal History,  Part  II. To   Hon.  W.   B.  Calhoun, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  fur  Transactions  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1847. To  Hon.  Salma  Hale,  for  his  Address  be- 
fore the  Cheshire  (N.  H.)  Agricultural  Society,  at  iu 

annual  meeting  in  January  last. To -,  for  first 

Report  Montreal  Horticultural  Society. To  J.  W. 

Bailey,  for  Proceedings  of  Clinton  County  N.  Y.  Ag. 
Society  for  1847. ^To  Lea  &  Bi*anchard,  publish- 
ers, Philadelphia,  for  parts  16,  17  and  18  of  Domby  & 

Son." To  F.  Knight,  publisher,  for  Washington's 

Agricultural  Correspondence. 

Singular  variety  of  Squash. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Edwin  Newby,  of  New- York,  a  few  seeds  of 
a  variety  of  squash  which  is  new  to  us.  The  seeds  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  crooked-necked 
winter  squash,  but  are  of  a  dark'brown  color.  Mr. 
N.  gives  the  following  description  of  the  squash*.  **  It 
is  rather  bell-shaped  ^  weight  20  lbs.*,  skin  very  hard, 
and  nearly  pure  white ;  flesh,  a  fair  thickness,  and  al- 
most black,  as  you  may  suppose  from  the  color  of  the 
seeds.  What  adds  most  to  its  excellence  is,  it  is  the 
driest  squash  when  boiled  I  have  ever  met  with — ^it  be- 
ing similar  to  a  mealy  potato.  From  its  extreme  hard- 
ness I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  good  keeper.  It  was 
brought,  by  my  express  desire,  from  the  Pacific  ocean. 
I  hope  it  will  prove  valuable  in  this  country." 

Schools  for  Orphans. — We  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  James  Jenkins,  of  Paintersville, 
Ohio,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  or- 
phans. We  have  only  room  to  state,  in  brief  terras, 
his  plan ;  which  is  the  organization  of  one  such  school 
in  each  county,  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  such  county;  •'  the  scholars 
to  labor  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  their  support, 
and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tuition,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  time  in  study;  and  if  any  should 
enter  too  young  to  support  themselves,  let  them  be 
clothed  by  the  agricultural  society,  or  a  charitable  as- 
sociation, or  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature.  The 
course  of  study  should  be  a  good  English  course,  with 
a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  ag- 
riculture and  horticulture.  The  scholars  to  remain  in 
the  school  till  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age."  Wo 
have  no  doubt  that  schools  for  the  object  named,  if 


properly  established  and  properly  oondocted,  woold  ba 
highly  useful,  especially  for  aiSbrdiiig  a  good  home,  and 
the  means  of  education  for  the  poor  orphan  dktldres 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  The  ^*  Farm  School"  of  Bo»> 
ton  has  rendered  great  service  to  this  daaa  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  nov 
taken  steps  for  the  establishment  of  an  inatitntioo  oa  a 
larger  scale,  to  be  located  in  a  favorable  part  of  thi 
country. 

Pleasures  and  Benefits  of  Readiito. — ^Mr. 
Adrlan  Bergen,  of  New-Utrecht,  Long  laland,  o^ 
serves  in  regard  to  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
reading — ''It  appears  to  me  that  to  teach  a  man  to 
make  money ,  without  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  tha 
proper  manner  of  using  it,  is  coming  far  short  of  the 
object  for  which  our  Maker  has  placed  us  here.  Heaee 
it  is  not  the  man  who  has  the  most  worldly  goods,  but 
him  that  makes  the  best  use  of  such  goods,  that  most 
ei^oys  life.  For  myself,  besides  the  peconiarj  advaa- 
tage  of  reading  an  agricultural  paper,  I  derive  a  great 
pleasure  in  it.  I  find  much  satibfaetion  in  looking  over 
the  back  volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  (for  I  have  them 
all,)  and  am  not  only  interested  with  the  agricultural 
part,  but  with  tho&e  pieces  which  have  aa  excellent 
moral  tendency." 

Old  Clov£R  Seed. — Mr.  £.  Croasdazjb  writes — 
**  In  the  last  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  page  132,  it  is 
said,  'clover  seed,  kept  over  one  summer,  would  be 
dear  at  half  price.'  My  own  experience  and  that  of 
many  others  in  oar  section,  goes  to  prove  the  above  as- 
sertion an  error,  and  which  might  be  attended  with 
great  loss.  I  have  frequently  known  clover  seed  that 
had  been  kept  over  one  summer,  preferred  before  new 
seed,  provided  it  had  been  properly  kept." 

Farmers'  Clubs. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
a  Farmerb'  Club  has  been  formed  in  Seneca,  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.  It  was  organized  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary last.  We  are  informed  that  it  has  so  far  ope- 
rated  well,  and  that  its  members  are  steadily  increas- 
ing. Mr.  William  M.  Comb,  of  Geneva,  is  chairmaa 
of  the  corresponding  committee. 

Hussey's  Heaping  Machine. — J.  Delafield,  £sq., 
in  the  report  of  his  farm,  states  that  he  uses  Hussej's 
reaper  for  harvesting  his  grain.  He  cut  91  acre«  last 
year,  and  the  cost  is  stated  at  41  cents  per  acre^  for 
reaping,  binding,  and  shocking. 

Sheep  in  Virginia. — Flocks  of  sheep  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase  in  Virginia.  We  are  pleased  to  aee 
that  several  gentlemen  have  made  purchases  of  some  of 
the  best  sheep  at  the  north,  of  various  breeds,  and  are 
paying  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of  them.  Mr. 
Saml.  F.  Christian,  near  Greenville,  Augusta  county, 
has  a  flock  of  Merinos,  which  is  said  *'  will  compare 
advantageously  with  any  flock  in  the  United  States.'' 
Col.  J.  W.  Ware,  Clarke  county,  has  a  flock  of  Cots- 
wolds,  which  are  represented  as  of  excellent  quality. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Southern  Planter ^  Col.  W. 
states  that  he  has  lately  sold  some  of  his  Cots  wolds  to 
Mr.  Christian,  who  intends  hereafter  to  keep  both 
Cotswolds  and  Merinos — breeding  each  separate  and 
pure. 

Devon  Bull. — By  reference  to  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  William  L  Cowles,  in  this  number,  it  will  be 
s^en  that  he  has  a  young  Devon  bull  for  sale.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  C's.  stock  at  the  Hartford 
Cattle  Show,  last  fall.  He  has  some  excellent  Devons. 
The  originals  .of  his  herd  were  obtained  chiefly  from 
R.   L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  though  some  of 
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them,  vn  believe,  were  bred  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Cowles  has  now  purchased  the  De- 
^on  bull  Rover,  formerlj  owned  by  L.  F.  Allvn,  Esq., 
of  Black  Rock.  He  is  a  fine  animal,  and  has  taken 
prises  at  various  shows. 

Durham  Cattle. — We  would  refer  those  wishing 
to  obtain  this  description  of  stock  to  the  advertisement 
oi  GcoROS  Vail,  Esq.,  in  this  number.  Mr.  Y.  has 
left  us  a  memorandum  of  the  weights  of  two  of  his 
oalves,  as  follows:  Bull  calf  of  the  cow  i/t/j»a, dropped 
Auguat  4,  1847,  weighed  April  11,  1848,  672  pounds; 
ball  calf  of  the  cow  Lady  Barrington,  dropped  August 
29,  1847,  weighed  April  11,  1848,  582  pounds.  Nei- 
ther  of  these  animals  were  in  more  than  fair  condition 
as  to  flesh. 

CirLTJJmM  OF  Sumac. — A  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  bow  soon  after  the  seed  of  this  article  is  sown,  a 
crop  can  be  obtained,  and  the  prob»ble  amount  it  would 
yield  per  acre.  We  should  be  pleased  if  some  person 
will  furnish  tlie  information. 

Cattlb  for  the  Dairt.^A  writer  in  the  Eng- 
lish Agricultural  Gazette^  describing  the  management 
of  a  dairy  farm,  says — '*  our  meadows  are  poor  and 
•old,  and  we  require  a  hardy  good  milker ;  to  procure 
'which  we  have  crossed  Alderney  cows  with  a  well*bred 
Hereford  bull,  and  have  many  pxoellent  productions 
from  these."  Most  of  the  cross-bred  stock,  he  says, 
prove  good  milkers,  and  those  which  are  not,  pay  well 
for  fattening. 

Plowixo  by  Steam. — ^We  believe  one  reason  why 
plowing  by  steam  has  not  succeeded  better,  is  in  con- 
sequence of  commencing  on  a  wrong  basis.  The  com- 
mon way  of  plowing  by  successive  furrows  has  been 
adopted,  requiring  too  much  locomotion.  The  engine 
should  be  stationary  or  nearly  so,  and  should  work  a 
strip  of  ground  at  least  2  rods  wide,  only  moving  from 
the  work  so  fast  as  it  accomplishes  a  strip  of  this 
width.  This  we  believe  is  the  proper  principle  to  be- 
gin with ;  the  particular  mode  of  operating  must  be 
left  to  inventors.  Its  great  superiority  consists  in  this, 
that  the  force  required  to  move  the  engine  is  diminished 
as  much  as  the  proposed  width  exceeds  that  of  a  com- 
mon furrow. 

Maflb  Sugar. — H.  French,  of  Loudon  Centre,  N. 
H.,  states  in  the  Boston  Cuhivator  that  he  makes  from 
12  to  1500  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  annually,  which  sells 
firom  10  to  122  cents  per  pound.  The  labor  employed 
IB  making  this  amount  of  sugar,  is  that  of  himself,  a 
hired  man  and  a  boy,  "  with  an  occasional  day's  work" 
in  collecting  sap  when  there  is  a  '^  large  run."  These 
men,  however,  it  is  said,  take  care  of  a  large  stock  of 
oattle,  and  cut  up  a  year's  stock  of  wood  during  the 
"  time  of  sapping."  He  taps  the  trees  by  boring  into 
them  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with  a  three- 
quarters  auger.  Instead  of  using  wooden  spouts  driven 
into  the  holes  as  commonly  used,  he  takes  pieces  of 
sheet-iron,  four  to  six  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide, 
bends  them  the  narrowest  way  in  the  form  of  a  half 
circle,  sharpens  the  edges,  and  drives  them  into  the 
bark  of  the  tree  under  the  auger  hole.  These  form  the 
spouts,  and  catch  every  drop  of  the  sap.  The 
wooden  spoots  obstructed  the  flow  of  sap,  and  being 
frequently  craclced  or  split,  permitted  some  of  it  to 
waste. 

0(^H3.  A.  Law,  Esq*,  in  his  address,  states  that  the 
county  of  J)elaware  contains  31,000  cows,  from  which 
there  are  made,  yearly,  1 ,560  tons  of  butter — being 
800  tons  more  than  the  average  quantity  made  by  the 
counties  of  the  State. 

Coffek.— The  French  are  noted  for  making  good 
eofiee.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  roast  the  berries 
(not  burn  them)  over  a  nlnw  fire,  so  th«t  the  aroma  or 
esj^ntial  oil  is  concentrated.  By  greates  heat  and  more 
rapid  scorching,  as  is  too  commonly  practiced  here,  the 


qualities  which  impart  flavor  are  mostly  destroyed. 
The  French  only  allow  their  coflee  to  boil  up  once,  and 
then  leave  it  to  simmer  in  a  close  vessel  till  wanted. 
If  it  requires  fining,  ("  settling,"  in  common  parlance,) 
a  little  pounded  isinglass  is  said  to  be  the  best.  It  is 
best  to  roast  the  berries  but  a  sliort  time  before  using 
them,  and  when  they  are  sofiiciently  cooked,  they  should 
be  kept  till  used  in  air-tight  vessels. 


Notices  of  Neur  Publications* 


An  Universal  History  of  ilie  moit  reraHrkable  Events  ofal)  Na- 

e 
titdui,  from  tUe  earliest  period  to    the  present  time  :  formMig  a 

complete  History  of  the  world.  W.  H.  Gkaiiam,  New  York. 
We  are  informed  that  ^*  the  intentions  of  the  author  of 
this  work  have  been,  not  only  to  enlarge  the  mental 
faculties,  and  to  elevate  the  ideas  of  his  readers,  but  to 
present  the  world  in  a  new  form,  a  Universal  History, 
without  prejudice  and  without  partiality;  being  instruc- 
tive for  readers  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time  wor- 
thy of  the  attenlion  of  Philosophers,  of  Statesmen,  of 
Lawgivers,  and  of  wariiors."  We  have  received  the 
tirst  two  numbers  of  the  work,  and  from  the  attention 
we  have  been  able  to  give,  should  think  it  well  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  reader.  The  style  is  easy  and 
perspicuous,  and  the  typographical  execution  of  the 
work  is  neat  and  plain. 

Tbansactions  ov  thx  AoaicvLTTTaAL  Socimxs  ow  Mamachv- 

BBTTS,   POa  THS  TSAB   1847. 

This  is  a  work  of  27  7  pages,  comprising  a  digest  of 
the  returns  made  to  the  State  Department  from  the 
various  agricultural  societies  in  Massachusetts,  and 
published  under'  the  supervision  of  Hon.  W.  B.  Cal- 
houn, Secretary  of  State.  This  is  the  third  volume 
which  has  been  published  on  this  plan — a  plan  which 
we  highly  approve,  as  it  furnishes  in  a  convenient  form 
the  most  important  results  relating  to  agriculture 
which  are  from  year  to  year  brought  out  in  variotu 
parts  of  the  State. 

Th«  Familt  Kitchbh  GAEDKXva— ^omaining  plain  and  accn- 
rate  description*  of  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  Cv- 
LiXART  Veostablks  ;  with  their  botanical,  English,  French  and 
German  namesf  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best  m(<de  of 
cultivating  them  in  Uie  garden  or  under  glass ;  with  a  descrip- 
tioii  of  Implements  and  Medicinal  Herbs  in  general  ose  :  also 
descriptions  and  characters  of  the  most  select  Fruits,  their  man- 
agement, propagation  nnd  culture  :  illusuated  with  twenty-fire 
engravings.    By  Robxrt  Buish. 

Ihe  above  is  a  manual  of  216  pages,  12mo.  The 
author  is  a  practical  gardener,  of  thirty  years  expe- 
rience, and  we  think  his  directions  for  the  culture  of 
culinary  vegetables,  are  generally  better  than  those  we 
find  in  most  treatises. 

Lbttsrs  ox  Aoricdlttib*  from  his  Excellency  Gboros  Wash- 
IROTON,  President  of  ihe  United  States,  to  Arthur  Vouko,  Esq., 
F.  R-  8.,  and  Sir  Jon.^  SmcLAn,  Bart.,  M.  P. ;  with  Statistical 
Tables  and  remarks,  by  Thomas  JErrsasoN,  Ricbard  Pbtbbs, 
and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  Economy  and  Maragement  of 
Farms  in  the  United  States  :  edited  by  Franklin  Kmoht. 
The  work  before  us  contains  not  only  the  fac-eimile 
letters  of  Gen.  Washington  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
which  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  a  previous  vo- 
lume, but  the  entire  agricultural   correspondence   of 
Gen.  W.,  so  far  as  it  could  be  collected — making  a 
beautiful  quarto  of  198  pages.     It  is  a  work  which 
should  be  read  by  every  man,  and  especially  by  every 
farmer,  in  the  United  States.     It  presents  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington  in  an  aspect  new  to  many  of  oqr 
countrymen,  and  one  which  it  is  delightful  to  contem- 
plate.    It  has  been  too  common,  we  think  to  view  him 
exclusively  or  chiefly  as  a  warrior j  thoHjyh  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  the  agricultural,  rather  than  the  martial 
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Hit 


S  OP  A  QUI  (CULTURAL  PRODUCn 

N«-Yorii,Ap.,lit,| 
«  per  Mil  W.Miita  M-Ohts  ud  n. 


field,  ia  vhinti  be  w*b  naloTRllj  pronpiad  ta  moira —  I 

that   "  ruisl  Highu  and  eoondo"  were  mora  congenial  \     FLOUR— Oaiw* 

to  hii    reelings    thao  thoao  of   "blood  and  carnage.'' |  M'^MU 

H»h.ppi««  wj«  nior,  promoleJ  bjr  tbe  |i..  of  the  ;  „X1',-^^!-n,:C75«Mr-BiriW'Vi:iv::o.«^^^ 

plowshare  than  tbe  sword,      Tbe  weapooi  of  war  were  1      HrTI'[;R~Unn(s  Cnumj,  per  '■ ■"  ■ 

adopted,  not  from  clioico,  but  from  tbe  necessiliei  of   '*!.'^." 
Lit  counlry ,  ud    at  bar  Qr)rent    call ;  and  iboDgh  i: 
(bis  cause  they  were  wielded  with  energy  and  euccbh, 
they  were  retained  no  longer    Ihan  waa  neceaiaiy  Tor 
Ifae  accomplibhment  of  a  juat  parpose. 

But  we  have  not,  at   the    present    tir 
IcQgthened  Dotiue  of  lhi»  work,  but  shall  refer  ti 


arl,  i, 
uulU  cordially  reoomineDd  it 


pablio 


.,  •!  .aS-Ohio,  «1  Sl-Qn. 


CHKRSE— per  lb..B^. 

BKKP-Mc^i,  perW.!..  fS-SlnM -Prime  •S.KsKn 

HJRK-*(«fc  perbW.,«hO.t8tiil0.18i-Primi.i«.». 

HAMS— Snukett,  per  U>..9bIUc. 

l,AK[)-r ■1,1.1.  pe.  V.  ill  ke«,  "- 

REMP-Kuu.  cltiui,   pel  10 


,    fO.— AniHina  itrvM, 


WHEELER'S    PATENT    ENDLESS  RAILWAY 
Ibrit  Power,  and  Ovtr-Shot  Thrttlur  and  Stparatar. 

TmKtariKBlaraumiioii  of  Fannn  ii  Bulkd  id  iK*  roUnwing 
■ilracu  I'rum  cwmpDiidcnii,  il  nwiiiK  llii  uiiMir  iiT,  >iid  ' 

tn.'TI«"pei>°r'BaTT'numl><>nr<tf  u'l*  Callinlor  fur  IMT  ni^  IMS,  i 

par  piicei  Ke  Ciiali-gus  </  A[,  Warthoiua,  [rilii  at  Slori 
brmaflKollxiilicaiiu. 

Albany  Ab.  Wsrehoiue  No..  lOklSOrw 

ll>>rl,IM«. 


t  ihev  had  hunt  that  1   li 
ikb  tbe  konu  eoakl  «■!  it 


HORACIi  L.  EHBRr. 


All  lb*  ariiclH  vos  Hiit  mc  I  am  pti 
Hill  flt-iruai  well  M  I  could  de<in>— I 

The  liana  Power  Tbrertkn  Mac , — _.. 

•ni  from  llieiheaf  wilh  foor  HbikU.  one  hundred  and  fiftv  busheli 
«r  wkeat  par  ^ar-  Two  bones  i*  nules  are  qaile  nSeieiil  Air 
Iba  Biiwa,  ranniaf  U  iba  wknie  daf  nr  week  wiihout  ■  chaiige— 

buabali  nf  wheal  can  ba  ituraliad  aial  eleaiiad  iu  ilte  boat  maiiu 
rrom  Hill  IU  >un  niih  -wn  l»reei  will^oul  a  cliaiine. 
Juiieihumush,  Union  Co ,  111.  Etuin  Wituan. 

Dear  Sir  -Wheelar'i  Tkreabiiv  Machine  and  IVwer,  Ac.  wlii> 
J  purclm-ed  IroB  Ton.  liaa  proHd  k  xliuactiTy  la  every  reapc 
ihBt  ih«  fuTiniia  mnniBl  ine.  ami  all  riinae  who  have  lean  il  la  « 
iH  puia  Ilia  moaldatabla,  esay,  (canon 


I  have  ikrralied  «0n  bu>be1i  of  drain  or  sll  kinda  with  h.  and  il 
It  AilV)'  Dp  la  all  h  h  rcCMnmeiidrd  hi  An,    Maiir  fannen  uy  ihry 

*  —  'pany  orders  fnrilivni  from  my  neijpHfl'huod,  ai  iliere  iiiioih- 


■LifoTgevTu^"  Y 


Maediupowar  awl  tffieKBoy,  and  ti J  il  lo  ba  rvial  iC  iiol  lupe- 


riiir  lo  any  I  hare  seen  both  as  la  quantity  sad  qntlin  of  iiiati^ 
■ml  amy  vart  far  bmei.  TiDoiai  0-  Cm 

Houlb  Hen,  VL,  Not.  IB,  184T. 

«y  ili.i  liiiy  huve  provid^Bll  iheyara  reci^miiKixM  lutK-W 
amy.  and  elBciieiiey  iha   ben  miehinea  in  uac. '  Hsuki  ihmHt 

commend  Ihtm  lo  llinae  willing  lo  purchaas.     M.  I.  Cmnu, 
Scboharia  Court  Bonae,  N.  r.  AnuIKiii. 

Dear  Sir-I  hare  nude  Ihorou^h  Irisl  of  the  HorKPonrai 

lo  be  naed  by  ihm  el  my  lowiisneii  as  a  iDsiieref  clpti,w°i:iri 
he  ia  a,  well  plrs-ed  Willi  llic  oprraiinii  ihai  lie  bae  decided  ii>|a- 

prora  lo  yna  Ihemranasf  laauyaslss.        U.  B.  W.  tisMiiif. 
New  Eiiilaiid  VillaBe.  Mm.,  Sepi.  M,  If  " 


.LENDALL'S  CHUKN."  TValti' 
lliiii  Churn  has  bean  anr^BlMiiiH 
hixury  of  Clinmi.    As  ibey  are  il  >» 


P.ir  nrin't  sec  Cata)oti»  «'  W** 
al  WBrehoB«(riiii»i^lore,Hi»  l» 
a  GiKB-atrcei,  Albai«,  Kair-tiA' 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 
For  talt  at  Ikl  Offict  of  tht  CiUlivthr: 
Th«  HoaTirULTuaisT,  Vol.  I,  by  A.  J-  " 
ruiKl  iu  muiliii,  n.Sn-ililelied,  in  Prancb  iiyle,  w 


AmekicanShefH£]id,  byL.A.  Morrelt— priee H-^' 
The  AMEatcAH  VtrEaiuAaiAK,  by  8.  W.  Cole- 
riceSOreim. 
DoMESDic  Animali,  by  R.  L.  Allen — pice  TS  crau- 
TiiAitiAtTioin  of  the  N.   Y.   State  Ag.  Eocicif- 

priceSI  pervnl.  . 

AMKaiCAH  Aomictn-TUBB,  by  B.  L.  Alko— f***'' 
Prof.  Joyn»TON'»  Lbctdkbi  on  AgiiaalUTal  Ct«» 
ry-«l  .M. 
Landscape  Gaeuiniho,  by  A.  J.  Dowaing— fi™ 

tJ.SU.    Cgllofe^eaideneea  by  Uic  lama  aoibK-tl. 
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FARM  IN   MICHIGAN  FOR  SALE. 

I  HAVE  a  ffood  impioTcd  fnrro  of  145  acres*  ihree  milM  from  the 
▼i>lax«  «tr  Ann  Arbor,  for  sale.    Price  S*22CO     Als<>  37  acret 
imprvived  land  cne-baif  mile  frirni  Mtid  village— price  9lt!0Q.    Ai«o 
to  acres  nne  ajid  a  half  milat  dittaot,  for  8500.    Emigranta  will  do 
weU  to  irive  me  a  call.                             WM.  S.  MAViNARD, 
May  1.  tS48— ft. Ami  Arbor,  Michtgan. 

P.    SEYMOUR'S    BROAD-CAST    SOWING    MA- 

CHINE, 

'puE  onderngned  is  mannfaeinrinff  ihie  machine  at  Eaat  Bloom- 
-''  field,  Ontario  Coiunjr,  M.  T  ,  where  he  will  promptly  alteiid  to 
•a  andrrs  for  macbiuea,  and  all  applioatioiM  for  ihe  right  to  manu- 
liaeiuf«  and  vend  ibe  same. 

TbU  BMchine  is  tlie  best  implement  in  onr  country  for  the  pur- 
poses ftvr  whtch  it  is  inieiided.  It  sows  tvrrtctly  (and  any  desired 
quantify  per  acre)  all  kinds  of  grain,  from  peas  to  grass  seed,  in- 
ciDding  wheal,  rye,  oats,  barley,  backwbeat,  hemp,  clover  aiid  tim- 
aihy  aeed;  also  piaster,  lime,  salt)  ashes,  bone-dust,  Jdc.  It  is  capa- 
Vie  of  dttsliiig  every  square  inch  on  a  whole  acre  of  Innd  with  less 
than  half  a  bnabel  q£  plaster,  and  30  or  40  bushels  of  lime  may  be 
Ihos  evenly  applied  to  the  same  amount  of  land  if  desired. 
It  has  recently  been  very  much  improved,  and  is  now  a  very  do- 
lable  article,  and  reeommeuds  itself  to  every  intelligent  observer. 

P.  SBYMOUR, 

May  1,  184B— 9t*.  Kast  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co. 

STEEL   CULTIVATORS. 

TH£  aahseribar  having  obtained,  by  deed  from  the  original  Pa- 
lenieift,  the  ezelusive  right  to  make  and  vend  Rogers*  Patent 
Improved  SImI  Self'tfharpaijiug  Cultivator  teeth  in  the  ooiuities 
named  beluw,  is  now  prepcu-ed  at  his  residence  in  Yeruou  to  furnifh 
lo  the  farmers  uf  Oueida,  Madison,  Oswego,  Jeflersun,  l^wis, 
Chcttaaigu,  :ii.  Lawrence,  lierkimer,  Otsego,  BnHime,  Uielaware, 
Sciioharie,  MoiitRomery,  Knltou,  Hamiltuii,  Saratoga,  Scheiiet-ia- 
dy,  A  Ibaiiy,  Otamljia,  Dutelieas,  Greene,  Reiisseluer,  Wushing- 
lua,  Warren,  Krunklui,  CImtou  and  Essex,  by  wiiolesaie  aiul  leiad, 
ready  laada  Cultivators  or  Teeth. 

Agents — R.  L.  Enery,  Albany;  Henry  Warren,  Troy;  Isaac 
Tice,  J^mgUkeepsie;  U.  Giflbfd,  Hudson;  John  Benedict,  Saratoga; 
J-  P.  ClQie  h  Co.,  Sohenectady;  R  C.  Wilwii  &  Co.,  fi<t.  Johns- 
viiJe:  P  Ik  K-  Reed,  Little  Palls;  Pieraon  ft  Giles,  Cherry  Valley; 
Sanger  ft.  Benedict,  Utica;  J.  L  Merr  i«m,  Oswego ;  K.  N orris, 
Sackettit  Harbor;  i-'alviii  Arbour,  Watertuwu. 

VerwHi,  OiieiAi  Co.,  April  S,  IS4S— It.        ELIJAH  WILSON. 

YOUNG  DREAD. 

THIS  eelebraled  horse  will  stand  Uie  ensuing  season  at  the  stable 
of'  tb«  snliscriber  in  Majrfieid,  Fultun  cuuuiy,  3  miles  norib  oi 
May  field  Cor»»ers.  DAKAD  is  a  beuutirul  bay,  17  bauUs  high,  and 
iioely  prtiportiOiicd.  He  was  at  the  State  1-  air  at  burulutfa,  aud 
look  ilie  :&l  premium  there  in  the  fir^t  cla«s  uf  horses  Weight, 
wLeii  4  }'rars  old,  14(X)  lbs.    Nuw  Jiv*  jfears  dd, 

Gciiilvineu  sending  mares  from  u  distance  may  rest  assured  that 
^y  Will  have  such  Mttendaiice  and  keeping  as  ihe  owners  desire, 
and  upuu  Ihe  taoA  re^tsou&ble  terms.  Tue  i.urs«  and  all  niare^ 
•eui  Will  be  under  the  charge  o(  ihc subscriber-  Terms  i|IU  if  with 
foal.  If  IH4  SI  ■  S^eason,  ftc.  by  agretsnieiiu  All  mares  put  at  llie  risk 
af  lite  owners  of  said  mares,  also  escaiies. 

SIMEON.  CHRISTIE, 
AprD  U,  IS4B-lt.  Ma)  field,  Fulum  co.,  N.  V. 

PITT'S  DOUBLE  PINION  HORSE  POWER,  SEPA- 

RATOR,  AND  CORN  AND  COB  MILL. 
T  hereby  give  notice  thiit  1  am  now  making  a  large  number  of  the 
-"-  al>>ve  machines,  which  I  offer  lu  those  wImi  Wisli  tu  purchase  as 
■aperior  lo  aiiy  machine  o(  ihe  kind  now  in  use. 

Kur  Ibe  iuioni!aii>iU  of  ihuse  m\\q  are  unacquainted  with  my 
Separator,  I  wUI  »a]r  it  tiireshes  and  cleans  liom  iliree  to  five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  w:ieat  per  day,  and  from  six  hundred  to  one  .ihou- 
aaud  bttsJiels  i>(  oals,  and  other  grain  in  iiroiiortion. 

Tfoe  mnchiiie  ban  proved  itself  superior  to  all  others  for  the  pur- 
pose designed. 

Jt  !ias  been  ezbibtted  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  at 
State  Agricullttral  Fairs,  also  in  Canada,  and  has  always  taken  the 
Ftu  Prtmiutm 

My  Dvubitt  Pinion  Horse  Power  has  been  in  operation  In  West- 
cm  IS rw- York  and  Ohio  for  several  yean  past,  ai.d  is  now  admit- 
ted wbrrever  it  is  known,  for  ease,  cotiveitieiice,  strength,  dura- 
bility aud  dieaporas  of  repair,  to  surpass  any  other  Horse  PoM'cr. 

Toe  Power  is  so  oonstructad  as  lo  entirely  obviate  the  danger 
•Dd  lueonvcnieiioe  of  the  birg9  spar  wheel,  so  ohjectionabie  in 
ocher  P«*ivirn.  Ii  may  b«  used  lo  as  good  ad  vantage  with  two 
borsrs  as  any  iwo  buiae  power,  aud  is  somcieutly  strong  aud  dura- 
ble fur  eicM  botses. 

Price  *4  tfrimralor  one  liaidred  aud  fiAy  dollars. 

do      Bone  Power  and  Separator  complete,  two  hundred  and 
fitly  doUaca. 

Kive  perccoL  dcdorled  for  sasik* 

Trtc^  Com  and  fob  Mdl  I  have  enlarged  to  aboot  double  itsorigi- 
■al  capacity,  ibe  teeui  have  been  rendered  more  durable,  which, 
togetiier  wiih  oiber  iisprovemeuts  has  greall)  incressed  its  value 
Ii  M  furnished  with  a  hopper  to  feed  loose  grain,  aud  a  lulie  to  ieed 
•om  in  Ibe  ear. 

The  Milt  givasgenerdl  satisfaction,  is  durable,  easily  kept  in  or- 
Arr.  and  fur  Ihe  use  intended  is  acknowledged  superior  to  any 
Mher  mill. 

Ffk*  9if^  DtOatt.  JOHN  A  PITTS, 

May  1, 1B40L  RochaMcr,  Mdhroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SHINGLES  I 
ATTENTION !  \ 

THE  subscriber  in  ofleriug  his  machines  to  the  public,  claims 
them  to  be  sujierior  to  any  other  article  of  the  knid  in  use.  It 
was  patented  by  Jonathan  Beniiet  in  August)  1846,  but  has  been 
presented  to  tlie  pulilic  only  abom  six  months.  It  obtained  tha 
hightit  premium  nt  the  Fair  of  the  American  lii«tituie.  and  the  uiii- 
vernal  demand  for  it  since  its  presentaiioii  to  the  public,  claims  its 
rank  far  above  other  improvements  in  this  article.  It  forms  two 
shingle  al  each  descending,  motion  of  the  gate,  and  each  from  but  fs 
tip,  and  the  operation  of  joiiinng  is  perloimed  by  the  knives,  by 
turning  the  blocks  previous  lo  cutting.  A  more  full  det^cription 
may  be  found  ui  Ihe  January  number  of  the  Cultivaior,  pa^  S7, 
and  the  sale  of  his  artiolc  the  subscriber  will  warrant  the  befosa 
mentioned  rarticulars.  Orders  for  single  machines  will  be  prompt* 
ly  executed  and  forwarded  by  the  subscriber  at  Kent,  Conn.,  via 
Housaioiiie  Railroad,  and  for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Terms  for  machines  aud  right  of  tise  from  975  to  $1U0.  For  countf 
or  State  rights  apply  to  £BKR  S.  P£T£RS. 
_  Kent,  Conn.,  May  1— If. 

FARMS  FOR    SALE    IN    THE   COUNTY  OF 

MONROE,  N.  y. 

ONE  of  the  handsomest  and  best  farms  in  the  town  of  Oreeee, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Genesee  river;  and  distant  only  seven  miles  from  the  city  ot 
Rochester  and  the  Erie  canal.  The  farm  consists  of  Itfti  acros, 
well  watered  by  an  excellent  and  never-failing  stre;iin,  aud  having 
about  90  acres  of  wood — c^unmodioiis  stiinc  house,  with  pump  at 
the  kitchen  door — frame  barn,  sheds,  ftc.,  and  five  acres  of  grahed 
fruit— and  might  be  divided  iiiti»  two  farms  of  150  and  4'i  acre% 
equally  well  watered  and  supplied  with  fruit.  The  laud  m  Greece 
is  not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  in  the  State,  nor  in  couveoieoca 
to  markeu. 

I  will  also  sell  the  farm  on  which  I  live  containing  69  acres;  with 
five  acres  o.''  choxe  fruit  of  every  variety;  good  well,  and  a  small 
but  never  failing  stream;  the  build. ngs  are  of  wood,  more  exten- 
sive and  commiKlious  than  usual  for  a  small  farm:  for  1  had  fiiii^ 
this  for  my  iierinaaeiit  residence.  The  snuatii'ii  is  naturally  beau- 
tiful, well  shelteretl  by  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  overlooking  Lake 
Ontario  aud  Genesee  river.  These  lands  are  fitted  for  wheat  or 
stock  raising,  or  both  combined ;  and  a  contemplaied  Plank  Rosd 
from  the  mouih  of  the  river  to  Rochester,  and  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness consequent  on  the  steamboats  and  other  vessels  sio|>piiig  here, 
by  which  a  market  for  all  minor  ai-ticles,  and  esfiecially  for  fruit| 
will  be  established,  renders  these  farms  very  desirable. 

Price  reasonable,  and  one-third  of  the  amoai;t  may  remain  oa 
mi>rigage  for  some  years.  A  considerable  breadth «  f  wheat  migtn 
be  put  in  this  year. 

Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  JOHN  MOXON, 

May  1.  1&49. Charlotte,  Monr*»e  County.  N.  Y. 

TWO  FARMS  FOR  SALE, 

tJANDSOMELY  situated  one  mile  north  t>f  Noribville  hi  the 
''*'  southern  part  of  Cayuga  county,  each  containing  sevemy-iai 
acres  of  excellent  land,  in  fine  condition,  with  good  term  buddings^ 
orchards,  ftc  These  furms  are  divkled  by  the  stage  mad  .clweea 
Auburn  und  Ithaca,  equi-distaiit  from  each.  They  will  be  sold  sep^ 
arately  or  together. 

Apply  to  DAVID  THOMAS,  near  Anrora,  Caynga  covnty,  orta 
ISAAC  JACOBS,  on  the  premises. 9  mo.  7,  1648. 

PROUTY  &  BARRETT, 
M^n^fuctur4rs  and  IVholetalt  and  Meiail  DealerM  im 

Agricultural  and  Hortievltural  Implements j  Garden, 

Grattj  Fitldy  and  Flower  Seeds,  194i  Market-St., 

Phiiadelphiaf 

FF£R  for  sale  an  extensive  assortment  of  FARM  and  OAR- 
DK.N  IMPL£MEMTc>  aud  8KEDS,  cousisUi^  in  part  of  th« 
following,  viz:— 

Proniy  ft  Mears-  Patent  Centre-dranirht  Self-sliarpening,  Right 
and  Lett  Hand.  Subs(»il  and  Side  Hdl,  Wheel  and  8wiiig  PLOWS, 
with  Points  and  Sliares  so  strong  a  .d  thoroughly  punfinl  and  bar* 
deiied,  that  lUU  acres  o(  land  have  heeii  plowed  with  a  »ini^  set. 

These  PIqws  are  constructed  uf  the  liesi  materials,  and  of  the 
highest  finish,  and  for  ease  of  draught  and  management,  the  facility 
with  which  their  |K>iu.s  aiul  shares  are  turned  and  sharpened,  the 
eradicati4>n  of  weeds  and  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they 
stand  mirivalled  in  the  market  They  are  warranted  u>  work  in 
any  soil,  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  after  fair  trial,  or  they  maf 
be  relumed,  aiitT  the  money  refunded. 

To  theie  Hows  were  awarded  Twkrtt-Tbxi«  PBKMit?iis  at 
Trial  .Matches,  dur.ng  the  pa^t  year,  pmriiigr  inconiestably  their 
great  saperiority  over  their  numerous  competitors. 

Improved  Cultivators,  with  steel  teeth;  Harrows,  Revolvhlf 
Horse  Rakes,  A{;riculinral  Furnaces  and  Cauldrons.  Corn  Mills* 
.*<u<rar  Mills,  Seed  Planters,  Corn  Planters,  Cheese  Presses,  Ox 
Yokes,  Hovey's  Spiral  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn-stnlk  Cniter;  Com 
Shetlers.  Grnni^s  Patent  Fan  Mills,  and  other  approved  pmiems. 

Spnin^s  Improved  Bam-d  Cktem — Constructed  in  »>uch  a  manner 
that  the  whole  reel  or  dashers  can  be  removed  (wli«»l«)  fn>m  Iha 
inside ;  the  Chnni  is  thf  n  clear  of  all  impediments  in  the  way  ot 
removing  the  Baiter,  and  ofc  perfect  pleaniiig. 

Cast  Steel  Hoes,  Sliovels,  Spades,  Hay  and  Manure  Fork^ 
Scj-thes,  Snnth.«,  Briar  Scythes  and  Hooks. 

AORICULTURAU  HORTK.ULTURAL  AND  FrX>WRR 
SEEDS,  in  irreat  variety,  raised  express  y  fbr  this estHhli^liment  bf 
careful  and  experienced  <«ed  growers,  ar.d  warranted. 

Qiy-  Orders  solicited.    Philadelphia,  April  1,  1648— tt.« 
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IMPORTANT   TO   FARMERS,    GARDENERS, 

AND  FLORISTS. 

A  New  Manure^  Warranted  Superior  to  any  Other. 
fJifi.  tiOMMKR  kiM  ou  hmtd  one  hundred  casks-^-^UO  lbs.  each'- 
•"•*•  of  Uie  oejebrnted'*  French  (iuaiio/'  an  lUudiTOUt  Chemically 
prepared  t'eruliZiiig  powder,  adapied  to  every  suil  aiid  all  planu, 
aiiU  acknowledged  iu  Euri»pe  as  liit  best  and  mo«t  profitable  ma- 
nure ever  kaowu.     Price  of  a  cu«k,  S5. 

Faaiili««  kuvuig  small  K&rdeii«  or  flowers,  can  be  su|H»lted  with 
•mall  bagi  coniauiiug  15  lbs.  ai  25  ceiiu,  or  30  lbs.  at  du  cents,  at 
liis  office  72  Greeuwicli-st.,  New- York  city. 

April  1— If. 


0 


HORSE    POWER,  THRESHER,    AND    CORN 

SHELLER  DEPOT. 
RDKRS  for  the  *'  Warren's  and  Trimble's  test  two  and  four 
Horse  Powers  and  Tiirt^shers,"  Hand  Threshers,  Waterman's 
Corn  bhellers,  and  other  Agricultural  Machinery,  at  wiH>1esaie  and 
retail,  will  couuuue  to  be  promptly  attended  to.  as  heretofore,  by 
Ihe  subscribers  ul  No.  5  Burling  81ip,  and  120  Pearl-st.,  New-York 
city.    Sov.  1,  l«47.—8t  JAMK8  PLANT  A  Co. 

POUDRETTE. 
n^HE  LODI  MANUFACTUKINU  CO  oAer  for  sale  their  N«w 
A  and  Improved  POUDKBTTK. at  ihe  following  reduced  prices: 
One  barrel,  9*2 ;  three  barrels,  95;  and  seven  barrels  and  upwards 
ai  Si  .dU  per  barrel,  it  can  also  be  obtained  at  their  factory,  on  the 
Hackensack  river,  in  bulk,  at  35  cents  per  bushel,  put  on  board  of 
vessels  or  wngtnis.  This  is  the  most  economical  and  effective  ma- 
nure for  ciirii  known.  On  good  land,  iwo  barrels  (#3  worth)  tiilt 
tulhce  per  acre,  and  bring  a  good  crop ;  the  labor  bein^  leas  than 
one  half  of  an  application  of  dung  to  the  htll.  Office  ot  the  C«>m- 
paiiy,  Si  Liberty-street;  and  of  A-  B  Allen  k.  Co  ,  agents,  No  1U7 
Water  street.  New- York.  Written  communications  (post-paid)  will 
be  faithfully  attended  to. 
March  1— 3i». 


ROCK  SALT. 

rpHlS  Salt  is  bard  as  alum,  and  is  tiie  best  known  for  slock,  and 
J.    is  the  cheapest  and  inu«i  economical — as  it  may  be  laid  u|)oii 

the  ground,  or  in  racks  and  mangers,  where  the  cnttle   lick  it  as 

they  may  desire,  without  geuiiig  ui.  exf^eM  or  suOeriiig  injury  from 
is  use.    Fi»r  saie  in  any  quantity  at  the  Albany  a«.  Wareh'^use, 

Nos.  10  A  la,  Grecn-»t. ^ 

GOOD  ^EWS  FOR  THE  BLIND  ! 

DR.  KNAl'P,  Occulist,  at  493  Broadway,  Albany,  N  Y.,  attends 
exclusively  to  cases  oi  Blindness,  iruin  0  to  5  o'clock,  ilis 
method  of  restoring  sight  is  o(  recent  discovery,  and  the  results 
have  proved  tluil  wuere  a  pertain  can  disiuiKuish  day  from  night,  a 
reasonable  hope  of  recovery  may  be  entertained.  The  ircatmeiit 
is  without  an  operutiou. 

Ou  application,  either  verbal  or  by  letter,  persons  will  be  desig- 
nated (resKlenis  of  Albany)  who  from  being  unable  to  discern  any 
object,  some  for  more  thuu  thirty  years,  (tukeu  blind  during  infau- 
cy,)  can  now,  after  treatment,  see  to  walk  alone,  and  see  articles 
a  ssmall  as  a  silver  pencil. 

Tnose  interested  will  consult  tlie  highest  good  ot  the  Blind  by  giv- 
ing such  attention  to  the  above  as  its  nature  merits. 

P.  8    Fluid  Cataracts  reinoveil  witliout  an  operali.>n. 

April  1— 4t. 

ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 

THE  subscriber  u  prepared  to  furnish  Engravings  on  Wood,  of 
all  descripiioiu,  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  upon  the  most  rea- 
sonable terms.    Also, 

DESIGNS  AND  DRAWINGS 
of  machinery  for  the  Patkkt  Office,  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary specifications. 

lnveuton<  of  agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  others  who  pur- 
pose applying  for  Letters  Pntent,  or  wish  to  liave  an  engraved  re- 
presentation of  a  machine  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  lo  call,  as 
the  experience  of  the  subscriber  enables  hini  to  furnish  the  above  m 
a  short  time,  and  at  a  less  cost  ihun  is  generally  charged  elsewhere. 

N.  B.  Ijetters  prepaid,  contamiiig  «  suitable  sketch  aiul  descrip- 
tion, qliended  lo.     In  such  cases,  a  reasonable  lee  is  required. 

Roo!^  No.  1,  Sun  Buildings.  A.  R.  HAlGHT. 

March  l—6\*.  107  Fultonst ,  New- York. 

A  STOCK  AND  GRAIN  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

SIl  UATKD  in  Darlington  lowuship,  Beaver  county.  Pa.,  seven- 
teen miles  irom  tiie  mouth  of  Beaver  river,  on  liie  road  from 
Beaver  to  Salem,  and  Boardman,  Ohio,  coiiiuiiiing  near  OU)  acres ; 
lain  two  lou,  near  each  ot.ier;  is  well  watered,  with  eight  never 
failing  springs.  The  improvements  are  two  brick  and  one  square 
log  houses.  The  mansion  is  in  cotiage  style  ;  is  foriy-two  feet  in 
in  front;  has  sixteen  apanmenis,  nicluding  kitchens  andcellnrs  A 
frame  bank  barn,  with  steue  basement,  (i3  by  39  feet ;  the  corner 
posts  twenty-two  feet  six  inches  high  With  ample  granaries  and 
Stabhng,  aiid  root  cellar.  Also  hay  and  sheep  houses,  and  sheds 
sufficient  to  shelter  ttuO  sheep.  A  well  selected  orchard  of  apples, 
peaches,  clierries  and  plurns.  All  under  faiice  except  about  thirty 
acies.  It  is  well  adapted  to  either  grain,  wool  or  dairy  purposes. 
The  title  is  indisputable.  It  u  now  well  stocked  with  fine  sheep, 
thai  wiM  be  tor  sale:  for  tho  character  of  t*'**  fl^KJk  I  rfrr  m  Mr 
Samuel  Lnwrenoe  of  Lowell,  Mass  ,  or  Messis  Pei  kuis  uud  134 own 
of  Springfield,  Mus«  Tor  icrms  apply  on  the  pteini-u-*. 
February  7th,  lb48-3t.*  J  Oil  N  SMART. 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

fpHK  subscriber  hereby  gives  notice,  that  he  has  dinposed  of  Lis 
'■  iniere<-i  in  this  establishment  to  Mr.  Uobaci  L.  Kxmt.  wm 
will  hereafter  continue  the  business  iu  his  own  name,  ai  the  old 
stand,  Nos  10  &  12  Green  St.,  Albany.  AH  demands  ai^aiiui  ibc 
establishment  will  be  paid  by  him;  and  all  persons  iiidebiedio  it, 
are  requested  to  settle  Iheir  acconnts  with  him  without  detsy. 

Mr.  Kifiery  has  had  the  entire  management  of  the  Albauy  Aj^'- 
cultural  Warehouse  since  it  has  been  in  my  hands,  and  t'rrai  as 
acquaintance  thus  fo.med  with  him.  and  from  his  loog  expenence 
in  the  business,  having  been  engaged  in  it  some  ten  yeits,  five  of 
which  was^ieniin  the  estabiij«bment  of  Messn.  Ruggles.  Noai« 
ii  Mason,  at  Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass  ,  (the  largest  in  Anen. 
ca,)  I  feci  an  entire  coiifidejice  in  commending  him  to  iliepolil:cM 
one  in  whose  integrity  and  /odgroeiit  the  patrons  of  the esUUjo. 
ment  may  safeiy  rely 

Ai^ny,  Ftb.  I,  1843.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

N.  B.  The  publication  of  the  Caltivator  and  Horticaknritt  rJl 
be  continued  at  the  same  stand  as  heretofore. 


'T*HE  subscriber  tenders  his  thanks  to  the  public  for  the  libfnl  a- 
~  courage  ineiit  and  patronage  shown  towards  the  establij^ime  .i 
since  under  his  management,  aixl  hopes  with  the  increasing  luierea 
manifested  by  the  agricuiiurai  community  fcr  improveuieui  aai 
goixl  tools,  and  conttant  and  persevering  attention  oa  bis  part  ioi:4 
interests  of  the  establishment  and  its  patrons,  to  merits  coiitioDirce 
o(  Ihe  same  He  intends  at  all  times  to  keep  the  best  oT  imple- 
ments, from  the  best  rranofacTnrersof  this  or  other  cnoniries:  ab« 
a  full  and  complete  aMortment  of  Grain.  Field,  Grass,  (ianlm  and 
Fiower  Seefls;  and  all  hnsiness  wdi  be  transacted  as  bereiofi«< 
upon  the  On*  Priet  SjfMefiu 

For   prices,  descriptions,  Jtc,  see    Catalogae  of  Atrieuhani 
Warehouse,  gratis,  at  8toie,  or  by  mail,  lo  post-paid  apfitieasia. 

HORACE  U  ENERV, 
Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  Nos.  10  &  12  Green-sl..,  Albany,  N.T. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  ROSE. 

nt  Rott;  tts  JHUorpf  Poetry,  CuUuny  and  Ctasstfitatm. 
By  S.  B.  Parsons.     New-York:  Wiley  k>  Putnam,  pp. 
230,  royal  octavo,  with  Colored  Engratingi. 

A  HANDSOME  octavo  volume,  fully  redeeming  tlie  proin:>e  of 
its  litle-page,  which  the  reader  will  have  noted  xakti  in  i  vide 
field  of  practical  and  classical  information.  With  the  praciical  [*n 
of  his  subject,  the  culture  and  classification  of  the  Rose,  Mti  wu 
its  history  to  S4»me  extent,  we  expected  to  find  Uie  auth«>r  *mt- 
what  familiar,  seeing  that  he  is  a  well  known  and  saccei-ful cut:- 
vator.  But  even  in  these  resiieots,  he  bos  shown  an  iin«uni  of 
knowledge  which  we  scarcely  supptised  any  indivklaa]  ci>ui<!  i.ave 
brought  to  their  elucidation;  while  in  the  literature  u<' ihcr<Mc.  « 
lo  speak,  he  has  brought  together  such  numerous  iribuies  lo  it« 
beauty,  fragrance  and  emblematical  character,  as  prore  iio  neao 
acquaintance  with  the  best  poets.  Indeed,  his  volume  is  at  c^ 
agreeable,  instructive,  and  curious,  a  very  pleasani  compnoinu  lo 
Ihe  niert-  render,  while  to  the  amateur  and  the  professed  cult  va- 
tor of  this  most  beantifnl  of  Flora's  gifts,  i;  will  be  iuvalualile- 
N.  Y.  Comtntrcial  AdcfrtUtr 

Altogetiicr  this  may  be  considered  the  most  agreeable  and  cna- 
plele  wrrrk  on  the  rose  in  the  English  language.  The  suiu't  bi« 
not  only  collected  und  arranged  all  of  most  interesi  and  nine  <  '*< 
has  hitherto  been  written  on  this  subject,  bm  he  lias  inierwoi-eB 
through  the  volume  a  good  deal  of  interesting  informsitou.  >^ra«ii 
from  his  own  exi^rieiice  and  obwrvalion,  which  ha*  ii«".  If:'" 
been  given  to  the  public.  The  volume  is  not  simply  a  prtt^'t* 
treatise  for  tlie  rose  cultivator,  but  a  pleasant  coniribution  u>  '•« 
library  of  the  scholar,  or  the  book-table  of  the  lady's  boudoir. 

'J'he  volume  contains  colored  plates  of  two  of  ilie  new  R"^** 
which  have  eliciied  mo^i  admiration  within  the  last  u»ree  ycan- 
La  Rtine  and  Ckromaiflta.— Horticulturist. 

We  regret  that  this  beautiful  and  really  valuable  volnine  djJ  m 
arrive  wliile  we  had  room  for  a  notice  ^vorthy  of  iu  claim*  «•' P"'>j 
lie  favor.  All  that  romance,  pt'^try,  and  »c  enre  hsve  entorn 
Ihe  Rose  with— all  that  philosophers  have  found,  and  lover*  f««- 
cied,  and  Indies  felt,  ab<^ut  this  garner  of  *weet  ansootnin'i"^  " 
here  set  forili,  and  worthily;  while  on  two  shiuing  i«2f <  ™ 
beauty  liersflf  nppears,  fairly  mirrored  in  her  most  msfrtufifi""' ** 
peel,  and  seeming  only  to  axk  the  plucking.  We  lovf  the  ^"^"^ 
Union  Magazinty  ty  3fr«.  KirtJand.  Ap"'  ^"^ 

NORMAN. 

T*HIS  celebrated  horse  wilt  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  iitne 
•■■  of  James  Rice,  in  Germoiidville.  three  miles  north  o(  ihe  vil- 
lage of  Lan»iugburgh  Norman  is  a  beautiful  dftpple  f^^'J^ 
hands  high,  strongly  innde,  and  finely  proportiowed.  He  comw»e» 
fiTit  rate  trotting  qualities,  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  win  o^ 
surpassed  gentreness  and  docility.  His  colts  are  justly  celebrtiea 
for  s{)eed,  bottom  and  good  temper— are  eagerly  sought  alter  uijiie 
market,  and  command  prices  ranging  from  •'l50  to  t***  .^J! 
very  hi«eh  reputation  of  Norman's  i»t«»ck  as  "  road  horse*.'  ««^ 
extraordinary  prices  they  command,  renders  bim  by  far  the  iw* 
profitable  horse  t..  breed  fn»m  of  any  in  the  coantry.  Geiille">fJ 
sending  mares  from  a  distance,  may  rest  assured  that  Ihey  ^'" 
have  such  attendance  and  keeping  as  the  owners  desire.  >n<'  °l'''^. 
the  most  reatonable  terms  The  horse  will  be  under  the  cnarffc « 
\\\*  f'>rm*T  owner.  T*rmt^^\0  the  season  Insurance  to  be  ayrf™ 
U|.oii.  Coiriinuntcations  Hildie>ae.l.  1.  r  liltAXT,  P.  >ii  J'^'*'"" 
lion.  Reii<4«t;liier  county,  wiUreocive  prompt  atteuiiea. 
April  1 — 4t. 
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FINE  FARM  FOR  PALE. 
n^HS  Mtiiniber  offsn  Ihr  Hie  ■  beulirDi  Finn.  oT  one  h< 


•da(NF4;   beinK  ell  lud 

>llkwl>ofc)K>icerrallu 
hi*  raailf-  f  offcn  u  of 


™'«n 

xr 

A.  H.  NICHOLS, 

THE  EAGLE  PLOW. 

nKClBAHLV   no   Plnw    hu  been   » 

hlunilnni.  eome  Inlo  k>  Reiienil  uk,  or 

— -'^rjTttre'EMlo'piow,  from 
lUubnieiit  of  Hi-Hn.  Rugglci. 


f  of  cojii,  nwdefl  of  CD 


■till  MiidialOia  Eeidnr  iha  lul  Tor  eiDelleuce  oTwork.  oiueriuli, 
dHnbililruHl  pciee. 


wtTfen«r.Lii«wbeFelheyb»vebM«iiwln«wn. 

ItBboT  jQiihefelotillo,  lli»l>n  Ihe  iihmi  iinponeni   Imili  in 
New  Kiiflwd.  IbB  pluwraeu  «re  required  id  lue  ihe  Bme  plowi 

dim  ftuin,  u  peilona  ■  eenalii  unnnnl  of  wiwk.  uually  one- 
li^blh  ot  in  Mre  of  ■  given  wdih  eml  depili  of  furfuwi,  i„  ■  iriTen 
linH.  All  oT  whirh  rahaiuil  regulation!  are  mede  known  nunithi 
beloR-banl.  Ibai  ayiBding  very  nwny  dilBcollie>  which  oTieairiie 


H.  L.  EMERY. 


183  FRONT.STREET,  NEW-YOBK. 
-'-  an  eileiuiTG  auuriineni  of  AgricDllural  ImpleiseiiU  of  lli«  !■• 
ftmu  edapled  10  every  derfriplion  of  eoil,  embrarirea  KtrMrt 

Maart'i  kliAal  mwi'm  Plevr  Two  mid  Three  Farrow  nam. 
Preeb'im  £  Ullcrcock'i  do.  Side  HjII  ami  I>»ihlr  Mold  do. 
MInut,  Huciw  ftCo'e  do.    CDliival^widi  Sled   and  CaH 

HuigIe<.\ouiaii&  Muan'ado.      TcHh. 

Ptomt  ft  Meac'i  do.    FIarrow>iitaia>i>ddoub1ehin|ta< 

gnbuJI  do.    Garden  A  Caiiil  Wheelbanowa. 

SKigle  and  Double  Com  Sliellen.  price  St  10  Sit. 

Simw  Cullert,  Oreeiie'i,  Sleven't,  Sinclair'!,  uid  other  apimtTel 

Hilli  fur  gcindint  Grain.    Com  and  Cob  Cnuhcn. 

Oraiii  Cradl^  I»g  and  Trace  n,>ii>i, 

Hred  Sowers,  Siwdra  aiid  ShnTell, 

Plow  Cuiing^  Cuilngi  ftir  Hnrae  Fowrri,  Mill  «iid  OIn  Omt, 


THE  GENUINE   MORGAN  HORSE, 

GEMiRAI-  GIFFORD,  will  iloiul  Ihe  emahii  •raeon  on  Mon- 
day.,   Tue.lnyi'  and  Wodnd.J.,  .1   Ihe  HaMe  of  9'°^  *; 

Siiorrtiiys  ni  iheaiableofD.  A.  Muiiro,Cam<lln>.' 


JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co'i. 

nUkMt  Premium  InproTcrd  KhcIa  PIuw, 

Mamtfacturti  and  told  at  llit  Unittd  Stattt  ^gHcuZ- 

taral  Wartkoutt,  19»  Front-Sl.,  If.  Y. 

THESE  PInwa  enmbJoe  new  and  impunaiii  improTemenIa, 
ktipied  to  the  dJSereiii  qnalilieeof  lo.l.  and  llie  TBrion  niodei 
and  •ynrmi  of  ealiare.  Tneit  B^le  Pluwa,  a*  jn^imted,  an 
iDDehkingEr;  ibe  mould  boanl.Uudaidc,  and  (hare,  are  eiiended 
wiUkmi  auy  additiaii  to  Ihe  drmogtit  of  the  plov,  Ihue  adapliaK  Ihit 
plow  10  ilic  mors  pcrfeci  inmiiw  and  raniiiH(  nnder  lb*  Rreen 
ncinle  ur  Ihew  rlawi'w  Mcb,  fMm  i^ere  Ihe  fol- 


riM  eqnally  and   [i.hlly  anon  O.e 

whole  earfaca  ol 

3 

s"^;:7.,S's: 

•'j.-i-« 

,'r^x 

required  to 
Kplow<'Ih 

work. 

and 

iidiriDai^pfeKr*ed. 

The  ebaracter  of 

■rurkl 

nib 

notilinn  wilfaoot  anyeffonortbf  plnwinan,  gud  luniing  afiuToir 

any  other  plow  on  the  grotnid,  'unmp  which  wem  iha  Brriea 
Plow,  lUiiHir  and  Horlon  Plow,  John  Moorc'e  Plow,  aiid  B.  MyN^ 


of  Newarl 


TlM  Eagle 
:  trial  proBoimccd  by  the  en 
t  the  acatwt  parTecliDii  01'  • 

«.  The  caMiuja  ate  of  la 
rsngeM  kmd  oretet  iron,  II 
of  iLa  luhlaida,  are  ateel  e 
id  hwdtidea  of  the 


ly  inpleiBeni  oT  du 
iirknaiuhip,  and  is 
>r»t  kind.  iKey  ai* 
1  poiiil  and  edge  of 


rrorkmanriiipDf  ih-iplow  b  nMhiii«  inToiiurioapir  in  ibesntinlTT; 
he  limber  of  which  ii  i*  made  ie  the  b*«l  of  white  oak;  «™ry  fcr- 
ner  kiiowa  dial  UidIw  in  hiiplsw  iaorihe  annoMinponaiKe— aU 

/  which  in  laci  leudBie  Ike  Engl*  Plow  (brnTv  anicleerary  Ikr- 
n»r  wanw.  The  high  character  of  IhcH  plow,  ii  iliirndanny  la^- 
iai1»4  by  a  coutuiued  aiid  cueinlod  |>H1rounge.  which  ilie  mwinfie- 
inren  hope  hy  ilieir  effuna  ami  exenioiia  u>  renin.  Benig  ciperi- 
Mord  PW*  SaKeia,  Ihev  will  not  apare  any  enrliona  10  reBdn 
liter  havr  alao  Air  eala  over  onelrandreddUFsrantkindiDf  plowa, 

ciiy  Di  N«w.Voik,  among  which  may  be  found  a  large  aHoruneal 
HTHarrowa,  Cultiraioca,  \Wheelbarnnw,  Oi /^okei  and  Buwi, 
Sbonla,  Sud**.  Hay  and  Manure  Fork..  Baket,  How,  Scyihea, 
^nealli!  ciidlea,  lie',  *e„  all  of  whieh  they  will  «ll  cheaper  Ikam 
theT  can  be  i»reh«ae«  in  any  oihar  aiore  >n  (he  United  Siatea. 
they  can  ua  purena-a.         j^^^  MAYHKR  *  Co  , 

mite*  mate)  Ag-  Warehoimi,  No.  UIS  FronMt.,  N.  T. 
March  1,  lS4e— 31. 
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Prices  of  the  aboTc  pipe  7  cents  per  lb. 

A.B.ALLEN  A  Co., 

May  1- 

-», 

IdttA  191 

Water-street,  New- York 

ASHES  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  has  on  hand  at  his  Soap  and  Candle  Mannfac- 
lory  in  Cab*»lville,  situ  1  ted  a  few  rods  from  the  Railroad,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  Connecticut  river,  Six  or  Eight  thousand 
hushtU  of  Leached  Ashes,  mostly  front  hard  M-ood,  which  are 
coiwlumly  accLimulating,  and  which  will  be  delivered  on  board  a 
boat,  or  ihe  cars,  on  reasonable  terms— affording  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  Long  Island  farmers,  or  others  having  access  to  rail- 
road  or  water  communication,  to  improve  their  land*.  For  further 
particulars  address  O.  M.  BfOELOW. 
May  1,  1849-6t. Cabotville,  Mass. 

BURRALL'S  SHELL  WHEEL  PLOW. 

THESE  Plo>%'S  run  thirty ptr  ttnt  /I'gA/er  than  the  common  plow 
and  work  well  on  all  soils,  in  cUl  conditions.  ' 

An  impreMion  has  gone  abroad  that  they  answer  only  <'  on 
•mooth  lands  where  there  are  no  stones,  or  other  obstractions." 
Such  is  not  the  fact— they  make  good  work  on  ail  lands,  rough  or 
tmooth,  and  are  more  fully  appreciated  among  roots  or  stones, 
and  on  stiff  clay,  and  hard  gravelly  soils.  Two  thousand  of  them' 
have  been  in  use  during  the  last  three  years  among  our  best  far- 
mers, and  give  entire  saii#fBClion 

For  sale  whoUsak  and  retail  (warranted)  an  assortment  of  the 
above  (from  No.  3  to  19)  capable  of  turning  a  furrow  of  from  10 
to  90  inches  wide,  and  from  0  to  14  inches  deep.  A  liberal  dis- 
count  to  dealers.  E.  J.  BURRALL. 

Geneva,  April,  1848— 6L 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

POT.E  and   Dwarf  Beans,  Beet  and  Mangel  Warizel,  Cal)I)a|e, 
Carnit,  Cuc'iimber,   Melon,  Onion,  Peas,  Pantricins,  EUlnh, 
Ruia  Bagn,  Sqiissh.  Tomato,  Tumep,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
Seeds  of  the   best   kiiid<)  for  sale   at   'he   New- York  Agricolforil 
Warehouie  and  Seed  Store,  189  and  191  Water-street,  New-Ymk 
May  1.  1S4^<— It. A.  B  ALLEN  k  ("0. 

DEVON  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

n^HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  foil  bkMsd  Devrm  BbII,  one  ytm 
^  old  in  March  last.  He  is  a  fine  animal,  gm  by  a  boll  bred  bf 
G.  Paiters'm,  of  Maryland,  and  oot  of  a  aoperiur  Devon  cow.  Tbi 
price  will  be  #75  if  applied  for  toon.    AddresB,  poai.paid, 

W.  L.  COWLES,- 
May  1— It. Farauagtaii,  C«st 

IMPROVED  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

THE  BQbecriber  wdl  take  orders  aud  ezeawa  Iban  in  tbe  boi 
possible  manner,  for — 
Durham,  Hereford,  De\'on  and  Ayrriiirc  catlfe.    Price  from  ISO 
to  93UU  each,  according  to  age  and  quality. 

Saxon,  Menno,  Southdown,  Leicester,  and  CottwoU  ikeep. 
Price  from  SIO  10  930  each. 

China,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  and  Lincoln  pigs.  Pries  per  |iair  si 
three  months  old  A>r  tite  three  first  mentioned  breeds,  eagcd  mi 
delivered  on  bosird  ship,  #90.  Price  of  the  Linoolns,  $30  par  |w. 
These  last  are  of  a  recent  importaiiou—eotor  while,  and  grovtiif 
large. 
All  ordars  mvl  be  Mconpanied  wiih  the  cash. 

SAMITBL  ALLElf, 
m July  sept 180  Water-street.  New-Yoit 

SHORT.HORN  DURHAMS  FOR  SALE. 
rPHB  subscriber  has  a  few  young  thofovgh  bred  DariunassByi 
•a  fit rm  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Troy,  whidi  hs  oien for  nis, 
viz  :  1  two  year  old  ball— 1  yearling  bull— 9  do.  aboet  eigtii  isosiki 
old— 0  yearling  heifers — 9  iwo  year  old  do.— and  a  tew  •prag 
calves,  bulls  and  heifers.  These  young  aaioals  were  all  goiwf 
my  imported  boll  Duke  of  Wellington  and  my  prsmiaai  boll  Mfi» 
or.  Meteor  was  gut  by  bull  Duke  of  Wellington,  out  oi'oiy  impor* 
ted  Duchess  heifer. 

The  dams  of  some  of  these  young  animals,  were  iaportr4:bal 
front  other  herds  than  U.at  of  Mr.  Bates ;  and  others  are  frost  D«i. 
ham  cows,  bred  in  this  country,  and  are  good  milkers.  Tbe  itrti 
being  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  Thomas  Bates,  Esqr.,(EDfliui4.) 
renders  them  valuable  for  a  cross  on  other  Durliam  stock,  as  well 
as  to  farmers  who  wish  to  improve  their  herds.  The  eFiiniMiion  pot 
upon  tins  strain  of  blood  by  tiioee  who  know  its  value,  •■  ay  be  es- 
timated by  stating  that  the  only  bull  calves  whish  1  bavebsdts 
diMpose  of  from  the  Bates  cows  and  bull?,  (three  ia  number,  ban 
sold  at  93OU  each.  The  young  animals  above  euoneraied  will  b« 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  910O  to  S150.  GEO.  VAIL 

Troy,  May  1st,  1S4S— 4t. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS  FOR  SALE.        | 

OEED  SowEBs of  difl'ereni  kinds,  operated  by  band,  and  arranged 
*^  for  sowing  all  sorts  of  Garden  aud  Field  Seeds  iudriiU.  Tbey 
sow  with  equal  accuracy,  and  with  much  greater  raptdiiy  Uisii  bf 
hand.    Price  94  50  to  Sl5. 

Bachklder's  Cosm  Plamtbb,  operated  by  a  single  horw.  Tlui 
machine  can  be  regulated  to  drop  the  corn  in  hills  from  out  fool  is 
four  feet  aimrt     Price  f  10. 

Okz  Horsk  Cultivators  of  various  kinds.    Price  $5 to  fS- 

Hamd  Cultivators  for  garden  work.  They  may  also  be  osd 
(or  field  work.  Tins  is  quae  a  labor  Baviug  little  niachiiie.  Fries 
•3. 

Cast  Irow  Rollkrs  in  sections  one  fboi  long,  18  incites  in  disra- 
eter,  and  weighing  bO  lbs.  per  section;  sections  of  tbe  MOie  length 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  KM)  IIm.  (;er  section.  Tiicix 
can  be  •trmig  on  an  iron  sliofl  two  inches  in  diameter  up»»n  wluci 
they  turn.  They  are  fined  up  ibr  hand  ur  hor<»e  power;  and  mj 
be  from  one  to  eirfhi  feel  long  or  more.  The  Si;periority  o»  a  roller 
made  o|  several  sections  is  very  great.  Price  4  to  5  cents  per  lb  j 
fiiting!t  extra. 

Sql'ark  a?cd  TRiAXGtn.AS  Harrows  of  Tarioos  improved  kindi 
Price  $J  to  il5. 

Pl')ws  akd  othrr  Aoricultusal  Iisn.EMXXTS,  a  Ur^e  snd 
complete  uyisortment. 

A  CataLooce  of  the  above  of  100  pcTges,  with  numerous  iiluf- 
trations     This  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  (or  it,  p««t-paid. 

Aeto-  York  AgrieuUural  Warthouss  and  S4ed  iUors,  181)  and  191, 
Water-Slrett.  A-  B.  ALLEN  k  CO. 

May  1.  ISIS— It. ^ 

BLACK  HAWK. 
'T'HE  celebrsted  horse  Black  Hswk  will  stand  for  mares  the  en* 
*  suing  season  at  my  stable  in  Brid|M>rt,  YrrmonL  Owiierjof 
mares  at  a  distance  can  depend  upon  their  receiving  the  be^i  ofsl* 
lention  if  sent  to  this  horse — ^pasturing  and  alieniion  to  marcs,  0 
cents  per  week.  DAVID  K.  HILL  Agent. 
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I^OE  FARM  OF  CLARE  BICE,  ESf). 


Msani.  EDiromi — I  wu  nrach  grtitifleil,  ia  k  r«- 
nmt -visit  to  the  farm  of  Clabk  Rice,  Esq.,  in  Dam- 
nerslon,  Tt.,  to  find  to  iriomphknt  an  illosiration  of 
(he  proStabla  results  of  enlerpriie  and  good  judgment, 
in  wising  hold  of  the  natarol  ulrantsges  of  the  farm, 
and  apprsprialing  tbem  Eo  use.  Theee  advantages 
etHuiit  in  an  abundant  sapply  of  iwamp  nock  nt  floe 
qnaliij,  and  the  poirer  lo  obtain  and  hold  a  large  qnan- 
tilf  of  mr/mct  waltr  for  the  parpose  of  irrigation, 
Ur.  Ricx's  farm  is  mainlj  a  graaa  farm,  hny  being  the 
moel  profitable  crop  for  hii  location  and  Boil,  and  bis 
operations  are  therefore  conduelsd  with  a  viair  to  the 
raising  of  a  large  burden  of  grasa,  of  good  quality. 

He  has  receotlj  erected  new  barns  which  are  re- 
markablj  conrenient  and  well  arranged;  the  main  bam 
is  160  feet  in  length,  east  and  west, by  30,fHCl  in  width, 
wilh  ample  shed  lofti,  and  a  horse  barn  and  carriage 
bouse  ajiBexed.  The  groiind  npon  which  the  barn  is 
boilc  ia  descending  to  [he  east,  and  nnder  a  portion  i^f  it  ia 
spacioas  bam  cellar  for  (he  manufacture  of  compost, 
100  fact  long  b;  30  wide,  open  24  feet  on  the  sonlheul: 
end  ;  the  loww  side,  or  east  end  of  tlie  barn-jant,  be 
iag  on  >  toTd  with  the  cellar  bottom,  affords  a  conTe- 
■lent  paasage  iDt«  and  onl  of  it  from  the  jard. 

The  liberal  nae  of  nnok:  enables  Mr.  Rich  to  sell  off 
large  qoantitiea  of  baj  without  detriment  to  the  farm. 
Be  osaallj  winters  frcnn  30  to  40  head  of  oattle,  bow- 
erer,  about  half  of  which  are  stall  fed,  and  the  mannre 
from  theae,  oompo^ted  with  maeli,  together  with  other 
.  mean*  of  malnng  oompoat  hereafter  described,  afibnla 
him  all  the  manure  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
hia  land,  making  and  applying  about  500  loads  anna- 
■Uy. 

HBBBgemODt  of  Mnck. 

His  bed  of  muok  covers  a  number  of  acres  from  6 
to  8  feet  in  depth,  and  is  a  vegetable  deposit  of  the 
Rnest  qaality.  The  original  growth  of  timber  on  the 
adjoining  land,  was  hard  wood  mainly,  and  whatever 
wasb  there  may  ever  have  been  of  an  extensive  arse  of 
higher  land  aronnd  the  swamp,  would  naturally  flow 
into  it.  EicellcDt  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  thorough  drainage  of  the  swamp,  which  will  be 
more  parlicularly  desoribed  in  speaking  of  his  system 
of  irrigation.  The  main  body  of  the  mnck,  except  from 
Horchto  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  gates  are  shut  and 
the  swamp  filled  with  water  ttr  irrigation,  lies  high  and 
dry  from  moialnre  to  the  depth  of  fi  or  6  feet,  and  can 
be  got  out  at  any  time  of  the  year,  when  most  convenient 
to  do  the  work.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  conrae  of 
of  the  winter,  a  quantity  sufScieot  for  a  layer  of  a  loot  in 
depth  over  the  whole  cellar,  is  taken  directly  from  tbe 
swamp  OB  aleda,  and  thrown  in,  it  being  but  aahortdis- 
lance  Erotn  ihi  Iwrn,  and  tbe  ground  a  lillls  descending. 


In  the  fall,  a  coat  of  mncb  a  foot  in  depth,  is  depo- 
sited over  the  cellar  bottom,  and  when  a  sufficieat 
quantity  of  manure  has  eccumnlBted  under  the  sonttle* 
in  the  stable  floors  to  cover  the  muck  8  or  10  inehe* 
thick,  the  same  is  spread,  and  another  coat  of  mook 
put  over  the  manure)  repeating  these  operations  fram 
time  to  lime,  throagh  the  winter  and  spring,  until  tb* 
cattle  are  turned  to  grass.  A'n  immense  quantity  of 
compost  is  thus  formed,  and,  judging  from  the  smell 
and  appearance,  ol  the  finest  quality,  A  part  of  th* 
muck  is  dumped  through  a  souttle  in  the  baro  floor  In- 
to the  cellar,  and  a  part  ia  thrown  in  through  windows 
in  the  underpinning,  and  what  cannot  be  conveniently 
spread  from  these  heaps  with  the  above),  is  taken  up 
on  wheel  barrows,  running  on  a  plank,  and  distributed 
in  due  proportion;  the  design  being  to  inoorporate  two 
parts  of  mnck  to  one  of  manure.  A  larger  proportiOB 
of  muck  ia  kept  under  the  stable  floors,  where  lb* 
urine  fiowa,  than  elsewhere,  and  this  saturated  muok  I* 
spread  into  the  middle  of  the  cellar  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  whole  mass. 

The  compost  lays  in  this  slate  until  after  the  spring 
work  ia  done,  when  at  odd  jobs,  sach  as  rainr  days  and 
other  days  of  loisnrC;  it  is  forked  over  from  end  to  end. 
After  baying,  it  is  carted  but  on  to  the  land  whare 
wanted  for  the  next  spring's  use.  None  of  it  is  applied 
to  the  soil  until  a  year  old — Mr,  Rici'  being  of  opin- 
ion that  composts,  where  large  proportions  of  mnck 
are  used,  require  to  be  fully  ripened  by  age  and  fer- 
mentation, in  order  to  derive  tbe  greatest  iMneSt  from 
their  application  to  the  soil. 

Mr.  Bici  has  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  BO  loads 
to  the  acre ;  26  loads  spread  on  the  turf  and  plowed  hj 
and  26  loada  apread  on  tbe  furrows  and  harrowed  tn. 
He  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  however,  fiom  reomt 
trials  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  proper  depth  to  bwj 
oompoat,  that  he  shall  in  future  in trodooe  the  plow  tws 
or  three  inches  deeper  in  breaking  up  bis  sward  land, 
which  his  present  faoililiea  for  making  oompoat  w4)l 
warrant,  and  spread  the  whole  dreiMng  on  lop  of 
the  furrow,  incorporating  it  thoroughly  with  tbe  Mil 
abore  theiod. 

The  boilding  appropriated  to  the  horse  barn  and  ow- 
riage  house  has  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  it,  and  tW 
mannre  of  two  or  three  horses  goes  into  the  part  ondar 
the  stables,  into  which  muok  is  also  thrown,  from  tin* 
lo  time,  and  6  or  8  working  hogs  are  faithful  to  tbair 
busineas  of  mingling  and  pulverizing  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  snpplied.  BedJing  is  freely  used  bb- 
der  the  horses  to  augment  the  mass.  Under  Ihe  ear- 
riage  house  is  the  feeding  apartment,  also  a  kettle  aSd 
eroh  for  cooking  their  feed,  and  storage  for  the  muka 
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There  is  stilt  aiioth^r  cellar  adjoining  this,  which  re- 
ceives all  the  wash  of  the  house  and  the  night  soil,  and 
whieh  is  liberally  supplied  with  muok  to  absorb  it  as 
•ocasion  requires.  The  objection  to  such  places  gene- 
rally is  that  they  are  difficult  of  access,  hat  in  this  case 
it  is  entirely  obviated,  the  cellar  being  sufficiently  ca- 
paoions  to  back  a  cart  into  it. 

The  barn«yard  is  constructed  differently  from  any  I 
have  before  seen.  The  main  yard,  where  the  fattino; 
eattle  run,  is  slightly  descending  to  the  east  to  another 
yard,  which  is  well  supplied  with  mack,  and  is  calcula- 
ted to  receive  th^  wash  or  superabundant  moisture  pf 
the  former.  This  arrangement  gives  him  a  yard  free 
from  mire  and  water,  which  at  certain  times  is  deemed 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  fat  cattle,  and  to  his 
own  comfort  and  convenience  in  carting  to  and  from 
the  barn  such  large  quantities  of  hay,  Sec.  During  the 
day  the  coarser  forage  of  the  farm  is  mainly  fed  oat  in 
the  lower  yard  to  the  cows  and  young  cattle,  which  run 
there,  and  the  refuse  of  it  is  incorporated  with  muck 
by  the  treading  of  the  cattle.  Occasionally  in  the 
•corse  of  the  winter,  a  moderate  coat  of  muck  is 
spread  over  it,  thi9  being  deemed  better  policy  than  to 
pot  the  whole  quantity  of  muck  that  the  yard  will  bear 
mto  it  at  once,  in  the  fall.  After  planting  in  the 
spring,  the  contents  of  this  yard  are  carted  out  into  a 
beap  for  fermentation ;  it  is  immediately  supplied  with 
muck  again,  and  the  cows  are  yarded  on  it  over  night 
tlurough  the  summer,  excepting  when  too  wet  and  miry 
from  heavy  rains,  when  they  are  for  a  few  days  turned 
into  the  upper  or  dry  yard.  In  the  fall,  the  contents 
are  again  carted  out»  and  a  fresh  covering  of  muck  put 
in  for  winter.  The  litter,  8io.,  of  the  upper  yard  is 
also  carted  out  in  the  spring  and  composted  with  muck, 
in  all  cases  designing  to  use  two  parts  of  muck  to  one 

•f  manure. 

Irrii^ntion* 

Mr.  Rice's  system  of  irrigation  is  in  the  highest 
'  state  of  perfection.  At  the  breaking  up  of  winter 
^oite  a  brook  is  formed  from  the  rains  and  melting  of 
the  snow.  It  may  be  termed  surface  water  from  the 
ndjoining  high  lands,  and  probably  its  marked  eflfects 
in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grass,  may  be 
attributable  in  a  great  measure,  to  "^he  fact  that  it  is 
thus  formed,  and  not  a  living  stream  fed  by  springs. 

A  large  embankment  of  earth  has  been  thrown  up 
•n  the  lower  side  of  the  swamp,  the  other  sides  being 
aorrounded  by  higher  lands,  and  thus  a  large  reser- 
foir  is  made  into  which  this  temporary  stream  is  con- 
dooted,  and  with  which  it  is  filled  in  March,  and  after, 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Gates  are  constructed  in 
the  embankment  to  draw  ofi*  this  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter as  wanted  for  irrigation,  and  they  are  also  calcula- 
ted for  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  swamp.  The  wa- 
ter is  conducted  in  ditches  at  diflcrent  heights,  over  50 
acres  of  grass  land,  which  lies  more  or  less  descending 
from  the  swamp.  The  ditches  run  across  the  land  at 
right  angles  with  its  descent,  and  the  water  is  taken 
oot  of  them  by  small  outlets,  made  at  suitable  distan- 
ces in  the  lower  sides,  so  as  to  flow  gently  over  the 

whole  land. 

The  water  is  not  let  on  to  the  land  till  after  the  frost 
ie  out  in  the  spring,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  wash 
boles  by  getting  under  the  frozen  groond;  neither  is  it 
•ontinued  on  the  land  after  aboot  the  middle  of  June,  or 
when  the  grass  has  grown  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  com- 
pletely; if  continued  on  longer,  the  quality  of  the  hay 
is  injured.  Mr.  Rice  considers  that  the  greatest  benc- 
fLt  is  derived  from  the  irrigation  in  April  and  May,  on 
•eeoant  of  the  early  and  vigorous  giowth  it  imparts  to 
tbe  grass; — ^this  etfeot  is  no  doubt  increased  greatly 
'^  from  the  Tact  that  the  temperatore  of  the  water  is  cou- 
SsJeiably  toarmer  by  standing  in  the  reservoir. 

Care  and  jodgment  is  necessary  in  managing  the  ir- 


rigation.    Mr.  Ribs  freqaently  passes  over  the  land 

when  under  the  process,  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  getting 
overcharged  with  water,  it  is  taken  off*,  or  if  any  part 
is  not  receiving  its  portion,  the  same  is  aoppiied  as 
sdon  as  discovered.  When  heavy  rains  oecnr  daring 
the  irrigation,  it  is  stopped  for  a  time;  the  object  being 
not  to  drown  the  grass  roots  at  all,  bat  to  keep  them 
gently  moistened. 

The  contrast  between  the  irrigated  land  and  the  land 
adjoining,  which  is  above  the  highest  ditch  and  eanaot 
be  flowed,  is  very  striking.  The  latter,  atthoagh  ly- 
ing more  level,  and  oftener  plowed  and  manvred,  will 
not  cot  as  much  grass  by  one- half  as  the  former,  nei- 
ther is  the  qoality  as  fine.  The  irrigated  land  can  be 
kept  in  productive  mowing,  mnch  longer  than  other 
parts  of  the  farm  that  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  wa- 
ter, it  is  occasionally  plowed  and  manured  however,  and 
goes  through  a  rotation  of  crops — no  water  being  let 
on  to  any  portion  that  may  be  under  a  state  of  tillage, 
until  it  is  again  in  grass.  The  crop  of  grass  on  the 
irrigated  land  is  not  affected  by  any  drootb,  however 
severe,  that  may  oocor  after  the  water  is  taken  off,— 
the  land  having  been  well  saturated,  and  the  ^rass  com- 
pletely covering  it,  prevents  the  moisture  from  evapo- 
rating. The  harden  of  hay  is  very  heavy,  and  the 
quality  excellent;  the  tendency  of  the  irrigation  beiag 
to  produce  a  thick  and  fine  bottom. 

Seeding  to  Grass  in  Angnst. 

Mr.  Rice  has  several  acres  of  grass  land  too  moist 
to  plow  and  cultivate  in  the  spring.  He  obtains  fine 
crops  of  hay  from  this  land  by  plowing  it  in  Aogast, 
when  a  light  coat  of  compost  is  spread  on  top  of  the 
farrows  and  harrowed  in;  the  land  is  then  stocked  down 
to  grass  again,  without  sowing  to  grain.  The  new 
needing  is  fit  for  the  scythe  the  next  season,  although 
later  than  the  old  fields.  The  process  is  repeated  about 
every  fifth  or  sixth  year,  or  as  often  as  the  more  valua- 
ble grasses  are  supplanted  by  wild  grass.  He  consi- 
ders this  by  far  the  best  management  of  a  moist  soil. 

Improyement  of  a  light,  hnngrf  soil. 

He  has  a  piece  of  land  rather  inconveniently  situated 
to  get  at  with  manare,  upon  which  he  is  trying  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  to  redeem  it  from  a  state  of  compa- 
rative sterility:  it  is  sowed  to  rye  in  the  fall,  and 
stocked  with  clover  early  in  the  spring;  the  ^rain  is 
taken  off  the  next  harvest,  and  the  next  year  after,  the 
growth  of  clover  is  plowed  in  and  the  same  process  re- 
peated. The  plan  has  proved  very  satisfactory  thus 
far,  the  land  yielding  more  than  double  the  crop  it  di4 
five  or  six  years  ago. 

Flantlng  a  Fornet. 

Mr.  Rice  had,  a  few  years  ago,  |a  piece  of  side  hil 
in  pasturing,  of  rather  thin  unproductive  soil,  which  he 
plowed  up  and  sowed  to  rye,  at  the  same  time  plant- 
ing to  chestnuts  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart.  After 
the  rye  was  taken  off  the  land  was  left  to  ran  up  to  a 
forest.  ^  The  first  growth  or  sprout  from  the  chestnut 
was  rather  crooked  and  scrubby ;  hut  by  catting  it  ckise 
to  the  ground  new  sprouts  started  which  grew  straight 
and  thrifty,  and  there  is  now  a  good  prospect  of  a  fine 
growth  of  chestnut  timber — an  article  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  valuable  in  this  section  of  ooontry. 

I  have  thus  given  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of 
the  more  important  operations  of  this  intelligent  and 
prosperous  farmer.  His  enterprise  and  skill  in  the  ose 
and  application  of  his  muck,  together  with  the  appro- 
priation of  his  natural  advantages  for  irrigation,  have 
told  wonderfully  upon  the  productiveness  and  profit  of 
the  farm.  Some  twenty  years  ago  he  commenced  ope 
rations  on  a  worn-out  farm,  the  whole  produce,  all  told 
not  filling  the  barn  then  on  the  place,  60  by  30  feet 
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ud  BOW,  with  all  his  ample  barn  room,  he  has  none  to  * 
•pare*     Among  other  tbtngfs,  his  operations  show  in  a  I 
tthking  maaner,  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  on  ' 
oor  worn  out  soils,  from  a  Hberal  and  jodieions  use  of 
fwaitp  waiek,  and  the  importance  and  profit  attending 
a  strict  husbandry  of  all  the  resoaroes  on  the  farm  for 
making  and  saving  mannre. 

In  the  language  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  oar  agrieoltaral  society,  for  awarding  premiums  on 
maanre: — "  Every  animal  in  the  house  or  in  the  barn, 
en  this  farm,  contributes  something  to  swell  the  im- 
mease  heap." — ^'We  hope  our  farmers  will  soon  learn 
that  the  prooe^  of  making  manure  is  not  an  impover- 
ishing, bat  an  tnriching  process,  as  is  proved  in  the 
case  of  hlr,  Rics,  of  whom  his  neighbors  used  to  pro- 
piiccy  that  this  muck>ho]e  woulJ  send  him  to  jail.  It 
has  proved  however,  that  in  digging  muck,  he  was  dig- 
giog  monej,  instead  of  landing  in  jail.'' 

It  is  evident  to  any  one,  in  conversing  with  Mr.  Rick 
snd  witnessing  the  operations  of  his  farm,  that  be  unites 
extensive  agricultural  reading  with  the  most  close  and 
miDute  observation.  He  is  a  bard* working,  practical 
man;  and  he  has  adopted  no  new  theory  or  practice 
sinsply  becaose  ntvf,  or  continued  in  an  old  one  because 
old;  but  with  excellent  sense  he  has  adopted  those 
sn^estions,  from  whatever  source  derived,  that  seemed 
applicable  to  his  soil  and  condition.  Starting  in  life 
with  nothing  but  a  willing  mind  and  a  doing  hand,  he  has 
risen  to  his  present  position  by  the  force  of  bis  own  enter- 
prise and  good  judgment.  He  has  been  compelled  to  ad- 
vance slowly  and  cautiously  in  his  improvements, 
making  them  no  faster  than  they  would  pay  for  them- 
lekes,  and  now  he  has  a  farm  and  plan  of  operations  that 
may  safely  challenge  competition. 

In  this  example  we  see,  forcibly  illlnstrated,  the  va- 
lue of  agrieoltaral  reading,  to  the  farmer  who  has  the 


good  sense  to  follow  those  suggestions  that  are  appli- 
ble  to  hi$  soil,  location  and  means.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  every  practically  written  article  published 
in  an  agricultural  journal  of  wide  circulation,  can  ba 
of  universal  application,  for  soils,  localities  as  to  mar- 
kets. See.,  &c.,  must  necessarily  vary.  The  farmer^ 
therefore,  who  fails  to  exercise  suitable  judgment  in  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  of  others,  has  mainly  to  blame 
himself,  probably,  if  he  meets  with  disappointments | 
and  instead  of  commencing  a  tirade  against  everything 
that  is  written  by  others,  he  may  as  well  exclaim  of 
himself:—^ 

*'  Poor  Johnny  Haw,  what  madness  coald  hnpel. 
So  rum  a  fiat  to  face  ao  prime  a  nwieU.'' 

How  many  young  farmers,  commencing  in  life  with 
heavy  mortgages  upon  them,  pursue  the  mistaken  course 
of  cutting  off  their  wood  and  timber,  plowing  up  their 
pastures  every  few  years  for  a  grain  crop,  without  even 
sowing  grass  seeds,  and  inventing  every  other  possibl# 
means  to  cheat ' 'mother  earth''  of  a  crop,  without  return- 
ing her  any  equivalent; — in  other  words,  ''destroying 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg," — and  all  from  the 
plea  that  they  are  in  debt.  Let  all  such  be  remmded 
by  the  example  of  Mr.  Rice,  that  this  is  not  the  true 
policy.  Like  him,  let  them  seize  hold  of  every  means 
the  farm  affords  for  making  dnd  saving  manure,  thus 
increasing  the  crops  and  the  reward  of  their  labor,  af- 
fordbg  a  more  sure  and  expeditious  means  of  liquids 
ting  mortgages,  with  a  farm  left  worth  cultivating;  a 
farm  upon  which  they  may  live  ii^  independence,  with 
the  pleasing  reflection,  in  the  evening  of  life,  that  their* 
is  an  example  i^afely  to  be  followed  by  their  children. 

Further  remarks,  suggested  by  the  example  of  thb 
farmer,  might  be  pursued,  but  the  unwarrantable 
length  of  this  communicatioSl  admonishes  me  to  for^ 
bear.  F.  Holbroox. 

BraitUbarOf  Vt.  January  6,  1848. 


■AMUFACTIJIIE  OF  CHEESE. 

(JM^.  With**  Sstofft  cenduitdfnm  pagt  154.) 


Passanre.^-When  eord  is  properly  tempered  for 
pressing,  a  cotton  or  linen  doth  is  spread  over  the  hoop, 
the  cord  is  put  in  and  pressed  with  from  three  to  twelve 
tons  weight,  turned  twice  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  into 
clean  dry  cloth.  The  press  should  be  sure  to  follow 
down  as  tbe  curd  yields  (when  young,)  to  press  out 
whey  before  a  rind  is  formed  to  prevent  its  escape. 
There  is  oo  danger  of  too  much  pressure,  after  the 
firti  ten  mmuUs.  The  press,  hoops,  cloths,  &c.,  should 
be  cleaned  with  lye  qfteHj  to  keep  the  rind  from  crack- 
ing. Tbe  cloth  is  taken  from  the  cheese  when  it  is  ta- 
ken from  the  hoop.  The  cheese  is  set  on  the  table  for 
a  few  boors  until  dry  enough  to  absorb  oil,  and  then 
painted  with  aonatto,  mixed  in  strong  lye,  (from  com- 
mon ashes)  kept  in  ajar  for  ready  use.  This  toughens 
the  rind  so  that  it  will  not  require  much  grease  after  the 
first  eoat,  to  become  smooth,  if  rubbed  often  with  the 
hand  mcjataned  with  oil. 

The  fault  will  fade  to  a  rich  butter  color,  which  is 
as  hiffh  a  oolor  as  is  desirable.  A  firm  rind  may  be 
fofiaed  opon  cheese  when  young,  by  a  careful  exposure 
to  drying  air,  frequently  rubbing  with  the  hand,  and 
ao  more  oil  than  will  readily  incorporate  with  the  rind. 
If  more  grease  is  used  than  will  be  taken  up,  it  will 
soomer  or« later  flake  off,  leaving  the  cheese  scabby  with- 
out Had,  exposed  to  cracks,  flies,  mould,  8cc.  Oil  for 
greasiDg  cheese  is  obtained  from  cream  skimmed  from 
whey,  (after  standing  24  hours ;)  it  is  churned  till  se- 
paration takes  plaee  like  butter,  then  melted  over  a 
alow  fire  till  it  is  turned  to  oil.  A  prepMration  of  bees- 


wax, from  I  to  I,  mixed  with  oil,  will  make  a  rind  im- 
{lervious  to  flies. 

It  i^  most  desirable  that  cheese  designed  for  foreign 
markets  should  be  in  proportion  half  as  thick  as  they 
are  wide,  and  not  to  exceed  100  lbs.  in  weight.  The 
size  of  the  hoop  may  be  calculated  from  the  number  of 
gallons  of  milk;  each  gallon  will  make  one  pound  of 
cheese.     A  cheese 

21  inches  wide  will  weigh  14  j  lbs  to  each  inch  in  depth. 
20  "  "  12  lbs  "  " 

19  "  "  lOilbs  "  •* 

18  "  "  9   lbs  "  " 

17  M  tt  8   lbs  "  " 

16  "  "  7  lbs  "  " 

15  "  "  6  lbs  "  " 

14  "  "  5   lbs  "  " 

Cheeses  of  the  above  proportions  are  banded  with 
cotton  cloth  to  keep  them  in  shape.  The  band  should 
not  cover  more  than  an  inch  or  inch  and  a-half  of  the 
flat  surface.  Heavy  cheeses  must  be  banded  with  cloth 
that  will  not  stretch,  or  their  weight  will  make  them 
ill-shapen. 

In  April,  1847,  I  divided  curd  into  two  equal  parls^ 
after  it  was  salted,  and  ready  to  press,  and  pressed  in 
equal  and  varied  shapes  to  ascertain  the  result  of  va- 
ried heat,  salt,  &c.  April  24th,  (see  schedule  of 
April.)  No.  1  was  kept  in  a  room  of  from  90  to  100  de- 
grees heat;  did  not  hufi*,  but  not  having  rennet  enough 
ito  keep  pace  with  the  heat,  soured,  was  hard,  dry  and 
smart;  shrunk  twelve  per  cent  in  sixty  days.    No.  IL 
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kept  in  temperatare  not  exceeding  seventy  •five  degrees, 
did  not  buff,  cured  slow,  was  soft  and  mild  flavor,  sLruok 
nine  per  cent  in  ninety  days. 

April  26th,  doubled  rennet;  pat  cheese  No,  3  by  side 
of  cheese  No.  1;  No  3  huffed  in  three  days,  in  twenty 
days  run  oil,  tainted  and  spoiled.  No.  4  put  with  No. 
2;  huffed,  cured  quick,  and  was  light,  porous  and 
sharp.  Doubling  the  amount  of  salt  would  control 
rennet,  and  keep  cheese  from  huffing ;  but  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  souring,  becoming  hard  and  onmer- 
•hantable.  The  time  of  curing  was  in  proportion  ta 
the  amount  of  heat  and  rennet  used.  Some  of  the  high 
salted  cheeses  in  a  hot  room,  were  bitter;  bat  none  in 
the  cool  room  had  that  flavor,  were  long  oaring,  shrank 
less,  and  were  of  better  quality.  The  same  eoorse 
was  taken  in  August,  by  dividing  several  days'  cord, 
each  day  into  three  equal  parts,  pressed  alike,  and  ex- 
posed to  different  temperatures  in  oaring.  The  result 
was  in  favor  of  a  medium  rate  of  salt  and  heat,  high 
ealting  and  heat,  making  hard  smart  cheese ;  low  ssit- 
ing  and  heat,  soft,  mild,  and  tasteless;  low  salting  and 
high  heat,  porous,  soft  and  sharp. 

In  1845,  the  experiments  alluded  to,  with  sixty  dai- 
ries, being  got  up  expressly  for  shipment,  a  selection 
was  made  from  the  largest  and  most  experienced  dai- 
lymen  in  thirteen  towns.  A  vigorous  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  the  whole  practice  to  one  general  rule,  con- 
sisting in  ttrict  eltanlifuti  in  every  dtpartmentf  an 
equilibrium  of  heat  in  mdk  to  set,  not  exceeding  90^ 
with  pure  rennet  to  our^e  milk  in  forty  minutes  |  curd 
thoroughly  worked  by  hand  till  as  fine,  when  scalded, 
as  wheat  or  oorn ;  curd  scalded  in  whey , with  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  degrees,  and  that  heat  held  until  the 
•urd  appeared  shrunk,  and  would  squeak  when  pressed 
between  the  front  teeth.  The  whey  to  be  drained  off, 
and  the  curd  salted  while  warm,  with  2k  lbs.  of  refined 
•alt  to  100  lbs.  of  cheese,  oooled  and  pressed  forty- 
eight  hours.     Cheese  half  as  high  as  wide. 

These  leading  pointefttrictly  adhered  to,  were  found 
adequate  to  produce  the  article  required,  where  curing 
looms  were  constructed  so  as  to  preserve  a  uniform  mode- 
rate  temperature.  The  cheese,  not  affected  by  extreme 
changes  of  climate,  fermented  slowly  and  uniform,  rind 
firm  and  smooth  with  little  grease  j  texture  firm  and 
•olid,  yet  malleable  like  butter;  the  flavor  mild  and 
pleasant.  The  weather  being  cool  till  June,  a  great 
uniformity  was  manifest  in  shape  and  texture.  A  sud- 
den change  of  weather  to  88  degrees,  lasting  several 
days,  produced  a  contrast  in  different  dairies,  equal  to 
the  extreme  in  temperatare,  which  was  found  in  many 
dairy  rooms  to  exceed  the  common  atmosphere  from  8 
to  10  degrees.  With  little  or  no  ventilation  in  these, 
cheese  were  muoh  swollen,  and  could  be  kept  in  shape 
only  by  using  Use  rennet  and  more  eali.  The  huffed 
cheeee  remaining  in  same  rooms  become  tainted,'  or 
generated  a  sharp,  unpleasant  flavor ;  those  removed  to 
a  temperature  suited  to  their  oonstitution  cured  quick, 
and  were  well  adapted  to  early  home  markets.  Those 
•alted  high  enough  to  stand  the  excess  of  heat,  were 
hard,  dry,  crumbly  and  smart.  A  dry  room  was  found 
best  for  a  wet  cheese,  and  a  damp  room  best  for  a  dry 
cheese;  but  in  no  case  was  a  high  temperature,  (ex- 
ceeding 75**)  found  necessary. 

These  and  like  experiments,  too  nnifteroas  to  detail, 
confirm  my  conviction  that  much  of  the  bad  flavor  com- 
plained of  in  the  American,  cheese,  may  be  prevented 
with  proper  attention  to  curings  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
treme changes  of  weather  in  our  climate,  which  are 
more  than  sufiicient  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  a 
well  manufactured  cheese,  the  practice  too  generally 
prevaUe,  of  placing  cheese  in  some  loft  or  upper  room, 
least  needed  for  other  uses,  and  often  next  to  a  roof 
where  Jieat  concentrates,  and  cheese  becomes  literally 
hcked,    I  deem  auoh  rooms  best  as  arc  calculated  to 


preserve  an  equilibrium  of  low  temperature,  k  tight 
spaoioas,  studded  and  plastered  lower  room,  veil  m. 
tUated,  with  northern  exposure,  where  heat  may  be  in. 
creased,  and  air  dried  by  fire  and  ventilatioo,  or  oooled 
and  dampened  if  required,  by  air  from  an  antlergrooid 
or  adjoining  room,  where  ice  may  be  kept,  is  bett  aded. 
ed  to  this  climate. 

Having  previously  written  at  considerable  leogth 
upon  general  treatment^  adaptation  of  food.  I M 
not  here  go  into  a  lengthy  detail,  but  a  few  hints  maj 
not  be  inappropriate.  The  success  of  dairy-mes  de- 
pends much  upon  adapting  their  practioe  to  the  profi. 
sions  of  nature.  Cows  should  be  in  a  condition  to  yield 
the  greatest  flow  of  milk,  upon  the  cheapest  and  moat 
spontaneous  productions  from  the  earth.  Maize,  rntfr 
glewurtsel,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  ruta  bagas  (of  the  cul- 
tivated crops)  yield  the  largest  product  per  acre,  ud 
from  the  various  periods  at  which  they  arrive  at  m&to- 
rity,  are  well  calculated  to  protract  the  flowing  o( 
milk  tin  late  in  the  season.  Those  most  perishable  to 
be  used  first.  It  is  proved  by  experiments  that  aoov 
will  give  the  most  milk  from  the  same  amoant  of  fooji, 
during  the  first  sixty  days  after  having  calved.  My 
cows  yielded  45  lbs.  milk  per  day  the  first  of  March, 
on  25  lbs.  of  good  hay  and  4  quarts  of  provender  U 
slops.  The  first  of  June  they  diminished  in  qoantitj, 
and  the  first  of  November  on  same  feed,  tbey  gaTeooly 
20  lbs  per  day.  Other  cows  of  equal  quality  oomiog 
in  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May,  gave, 
on  the  first  of  June,  55  lbs.  of  milk  on  grass  only,  aod 
held  a  good  flow  of  milk  through  the  season.  Oo  the 
first  of  December  they  gave  20  lbs.  of  milk  each,  vhila 
those  in  milk  the  first  of  Meurch  were  nearly  dry,  opoi 
the  same  feed,  proving  oonclusively,  that  cows  in  geD^ 
ral,  will  yield  more  and  better  milk  from  the  first  of 
May  to  January,  than  from  first  of  March  to  Jaonary. 
The  months  of  March  and  April  require  much  morela' 
bor  and  grain  feed,  that  would  otherwise  tomtomoDef. 
Nature  provides  in  epring  time ,  a  principle  of  gentrd 
progressiveneee  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kiogdoo. 
The  thriftiest  growth  of  spontaneous  prodacls  is  in 
May  and  June,  and  cows  should  then  be  in  a  conditioB 
to  receive  its  aid. 

If  seed  of  a  spring  crop  is  sown  too  early,  the  crop  will 
be  stinted;  so  with  cows  that  oalve  in  February  aod 
March.  Nature  having  made  its  master  efibrt  io  the 
animal  economy,  it  cannot  be  revived  again  io  spring- 
time of  vegetation,  and  in  the  fall,  when  farmers  have 
more  or  less  of  coarse  perishable  food,  like  puapkias, 
apples,  etc.,  they  are  not  in  as  good  condition  to  yield 
milk,  as  when  they  arc  started  late,  and  their  nilkii 
kept  up  by  sowed  oorn.,  or  other  •uoeulent  food. 

I  realised  the  greatest  nett  product  of  cheese  ia  mj 
dairy  in  1844  and  1845.  Commencing  April  20ih  with 
half  my  cows  in  milk,  average  yield  in  1844,  700  lbs. 
per  oow,  market  weight.  In  1845,  average  yield  775 
lbs.  per  cow,  weighed  daily  from  the  press,  aversfiaf 
five  lbs.  per  cow  per  day  during  the  first  five  nonths* 

No  one  kind  of  graee  or  other  food  is  found  to  pio* 
duce  as  much  or  as  good  milk,  as  good  pastarage  apm 
soil  yielding  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  each  matnnnf 
at  diflerent  periods,  and  furnishing  in  their  loni  thi 
Jlouier  of  feed,  from  which  the  finest  flavor  of  hottf 
and  oheeee  is  deritad.  Such  soils  are  prevalent  is  thii 
oounty,  where  the  land  is  elevated  and  not  over  wan 
with  tillage.  Low,  marshy  grounds,  and  those  bsriif 
a  northern  or  northwestern  descent  are  exoeptioss. 

A  difl[«rence  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  is  frequest* 
ly  shown  by  the  lactometer  in  ithe  quality  of  milk  froa 
neighboring  dairies,  the  proaf  being  in  favor  of  thois 
beet  fed  and  cared  for.  The  practice  is  prevalent 
among  dairymen  of  pasturing  the  low,  wet  asd  shady 
portions  of  their  farms,  (if  they  have  such,)  aod  osiflk 
for  meadows  tha  more  aired  portiaas.    Ia  •ome  Iocs' 
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uoas,  it  U  intpouible  to  oKake  a  iae  flavored  cheese. 
The  e«r4  works  tough  and  stabbam,  and  cheese  m  io- 
wBiimkij  of «  harsh  rank  flavor.  If  this  praotioe  sliocild 
be  revmed,  and  the  low  lands  used  for  meadows,  aad 
tlie  elevated,  warmer  pertiens  graced^  ao  dovbt  a  gi^eat 
improveneat  would  be  made  in  oar  dairy  products. 

More  eare  is  required  in  working  eurd  where  whey 
auid  grain  is  fed,  Uian  when  oows  are  grsxed,  as  the 
nilk  is  riclier,  and  the  cheese  mote  a{it  to  be  karsh- 


flavored ;  when  cows  are  in  hen^y  their  milk  should  not 
be  pot  with  the  rest,  till  thoroughly  cooled.  It  is  often 
rank  and  bitter^  and  will  sour  in  a  few  hours.  If  cows 
eat  salt  largely,  beware  of  soft  leaky  cheese;  it  retards 
the  efliDot  of  rennet  to  decompose.  Salt  should  lay 
by  the  oows  that  they  may  take  a  little  daily.  Corn 
sowed  in  driils  will  produce  more  milk,  arising  from 
cultivation  and  the  effect  of  sun  and  air.  If  fed  when 
too  oM,  it  is  not  sucoulent,  and  will  4ry  up  the  milk. 


irASHUfG  JJfD  HUMAMING  fiSKEP, 


These  operations  are  frequently  peiformed  at  an  ear-  ] 
Iter  day  than  is  proper  ia  this  latitude.  Cold  storms 
and  frosty  n^hts  are  not  unfrequent  with  us  till  June, 
and  before  the  middle  of  this  month,  we  think  it  is  an- 
aafe  to  deprive  sheep  of  their  winter  covering.  The 
exposure  and  eufieriag  which  they  are  often  obliged  to 
endure  after  being  shorn,  is  very  injurious,  sometimes 
prodaoiag  deep-seated  and  fatal  diseases,  and  in  other 
cases  suddenly  overpowering  the  system  and  causing 
insmedlate  death.  Even  with  all  practicable  precau- 
tiea  the  animal  experiences  a  great  transition,  which 
must  be  very  trying  to  the  constitution,  under  the  iuflu* 
ence  of  cold  and  moisture.  In  fact  scarcely  a  season 
passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  numbers  of  newly  shorn 
aheep  perishing  from  severe  weather. 

The  process  of  washing,  when  sheep  are  immersed 
in  very  cold  water,  is  also  prejudicial  to  their  health, 
and  is  besides  objectionable  from  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  work  ia  done  under  such  circumstances. 
Exposed  to  undue  cold,  the  men  are  impatient  to  get 
throegh  their  disagreeable  job,and  they  hurry  along  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  fleece.  The 
wool  too,  is  by  no  means  so  readily  cleaned  in  cold  wa- 
ter as  in  warm.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  defer  wash- 
ing till  the  water  is  raised  to  at  least  a  bearabh  tem- 
perature. A  shallow  stream  of  soft  water,  in  which, 
by  means  of  a  dam,  the  requisite  depth  can  be  obtain- 
ed, is  preferable. 

It  is  proper  that  the  ground  at  the  bottom  and 
arennd  the  water  where  the  sheep  are  washed,  should 
be  of  sock  a  nature  as  not  to  render  the  water  impure, 
and  tkat  the  sheep  may  pass  out  after  being  washed 
'without  any  mud  or  dirt  coming  in  contact  with  their 
fleeeeai  To  seoure  these  objects,  the  reservoir  is  some- 
timea  paved,  extending  the  stones  above  the  edges  of 
the  water  till  tbey  are  oMde  to  join  a  clean  firm  swaid. 
SffMeciMea  a  ciatem  or  vat,  for  washing  sheep,  is  eon- 
•trtteted  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  dam,  and  the 
water  oonve^ed  into  it  from  the  reservoir.  We  have 
seen  sheep  very  nicely  washed  on  this  plan. 

It  is  useful  to  sprinkle  water  on  the  sheep  after  they 
are  collected  for  washing,  and  let  them  stand  for  a  few 
liours  before  they  are  washed.  This  dampening  of  the 
lieeoe  causes  the  impurities  to  separate  mere  readily 
on  washing,  and  the  wool  will  appear  beautifully  white 
and  clean.  Leaving  the  sheep  out  in  a  warm  rain,  and 
vrasbing  them  soon  after,  geiierally  cleanses  the  fleecs 
wren. 


Fine-woolsd,  or  Herino  and  Saxon  sheep,  require 
mneh  more  attention  aad  labor  to  wash  their  fleeces 
perfectly  dean,  than  the  coarser- wooled  English  sheep. 
The  Uwg-wooled  varieties,  as  the  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
fibo«y  can  be  washed  without  much  tvuble,  so  clean  that 
the  wool  will  scarcely  shrink  in  weight  in  the  hands  of 
the  acoorer— or  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  the 
maanfactuzer— whereas  ordigiaiy  merino  wool  loses 
Irom  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent. 


The  sheep  should  be  bept  ia  a  clean  pasture  after 
being  washed,  till  they  are  sheared,  which  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  they  become  entirely  dry,  and  they 
will  require  from  four  days  to  a  week  for  this  purpose. 
The  best  shearers  should  be  employed— such  as  will 
cat  the  wool  sufilcieotly  dose  to  the  body,  without  out- 
ting  the  skin,  aad  at  the  same  time  cut  smoothly  |iad 
evenly.  Each  fibre  shouki  be  cut  ouoe,  aad  but  onoe. 
The  short  bits  of  wool  which  are  sometimes  .dipped  off* 
by  shearers  are  worthless,  and  the  torture  to  which 
the  sheep  is  sometimes  subjected  by  cutting  its  skin,  ia 
not  only  cruel  but  really  injurious. 

When  sheep  have  been  shorn,  it  is  best  to  allow  them 
to  remain  for  a  few  days  where  they  can  have  the  be- 
nefit of  shade.  Exposure  to  a  hot  sua,  while  the  ani- 
mals are  comparatively  naked,  frequently  blisters  the 
skin  -J  and  besides  occasioning  the  animal  much  pain, 
evidently  injures  the  quality  of  the  first  growth  of  wool. 
It  deranges  the  cutaneous  secretions  and  renders  the 
wool  harsher  and  drier.  If  they  are  allowed  shade, 
they  will  not  expose  themselves  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  they  graze  only  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning. 
Should  a  storm,  or  unusoally  cold  weather  occur,  tha 
flock  should  either  have  the  shdter  of  woods,  or  be 
driven  to  their  winter  quarters  at  the  farm-yard,  till 
the  temperature  becomes  more  congenial. 

In  regard  to  ncuring  the  JUeat,  the  following  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Blanchabd,  proprietor  of  the  ^'  Wool- 
Depot''  at  Kioderhook,  are  deserving  attention. 

*'  After  shearing,  the  fleece  should  be  removed  to  a 
table  or  dean  snaMXtth  place  on  the  floor,  with  the  in- 
ner part  down;  then  be  gathered  up  into  as  compact  a 
potiition  as  it  occupied  when  on  the  sheep;  the  sides  of 
the  fleece  should  then  be  folded  over,  so  as  to  meet  up- 
on the  back  of  the  fleece ;  the  head  and  neck  thrown 
back  so  as  to  make  the  fold  upon  the  shoulder;  next  be 
folded  or  rolled  from  the  butt  of  the  fleece  and  contin- 
ued until  you  reach  the  shoulder.  The  fleece  should 
then  be  snugly  tied  with  a  small  smooth  twine,  passing 
round  two  or  at  most  three  times.  You  thus  have  a 
compact  fleece,  easy  to  open,  and  the  shoulder,  which 
is  the  the  finest  part,  upon  the  outside.  Buyers  always 
expect  to  see  the  best  Me  out,  and  wool  growers  some- 
times do  themselves  injustice  by  not  thus  exhibiting 
their  fleeces.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  manufacturers, 
as  a  whole,  in  this  country,  are  yet  prepared  to  pay  a 
suflicient  advance  beyond  the  present  prices,  to  justify 
the  grower  of  wool  to  remove  all  the  fribs,  belly  lookS| 
and  skirts  from  the  fleece,  as  is  done  with  the  fine 
wools  of  Germany.  I  would  therefore,  at  present,  put 
inside  of  the  fleece  all  the  well-washed  and  dean  wool 
shorn  from  the  sheep — carefully  excluding  all  such  looka 
as  are  filthy,  or  below  the  residue  of  the  fleece  in  eon* 
dition." 

The  regular  growth  of  wool,  in  order  to  produce  a 
staple  of  uniform  qu«.Uty  is  uf  great  importance.  Jdr. 
Blancbakd,  on  the  occasion  of  delivering  the  remarks 
we  have  above  quoted,  (one  of  the  weekly  agricultural  , 
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meetings  held  in  this  city  last  winter,)  made  some 
good  observations  on  this  point*  He  showed  that  the 
size  of  the  fibre  varied  with  the  condition  of  ibe  sheep  ^ 
that  while  the  animal  was  fsll  fed,  and  was  improvio«r 
in  condition,  the  fibre  would  be  larger  and  stronger,  nod 
that  when  growing  poor,  the  fibre  would  be  smaller 
and  weaker ;  so  that  in  many  instances,  we  have  seve- 
ral qualities  in  the  same  fibre.  He  took  a  look  of 
wool,  and  by  twisiing  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  de- 
monstrated the  correctness  of  his  statement.  The  lock 
was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  fibres  of  equal 
length,  but  they  formed  a  thread  of  nearly  twice  the  size 
in  some  parts  that  it  was  in  others.  The  wool  had  been 
taken  from  a  sheep  that  was  well  fed  in  summer  and 
poorly  fed  in  winter.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  frequently  seen 
flocks  that  were  well  kept  for  a  few  months  after  shear- 
ing and  then  ran  down  and  kept  poor  til)  they  were 
sheared  again.  The  fibre  at  the  lower  end  was  weak 
and  tender,  and  the  fleece  was  greatly  lessened  in  va- 
lue. But  *'  when  the  condition  of  the  sheep  is  good, 
and  they  continue  vigorous  and  healthy  during  the 
whole  of  the  year,  the  fibre  of  the  fleece  will  be  free 
and  nniforra  in  qoklify,  and  the  fleece  heavier  and  more 
valuable  than  when  they  are  alternately  changing  from 
a  high  to  a  low  state  of  flesh." 

If  yS/ie  wool  is  the  object,  however,  the  sheep  shonld 
not  be  too  highly  fed,  as  actual /a(ii«M  induces  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gross  fibre.  The  aim  shonld  be  to  keep 
the  animal  at  ail  Itsist  in  a  nataral  and  heal  thy  condi- 
tion. 

Natuab  and  uses  of  Yolk. — It  is  well  known  that 
the  manufacturer  desires  to  purchase  his  wool  as  free 
as  possible  from  any  other  substances.  Whatever  may 
be  the  effect  of  yolk  on  the  growth  or  quality  of 
the  fleece,  the  buyer  does  not  want  to  pay  for  anything 
but  toool,  and  of  course  makes  a  deduction  from  the 
price  equal  lo  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  weight  of 
extraneous  matters. 

It  lias  formerly  been  the  custom  in  some  sections,  to 
breed  a  description  of  sheep,  the  fleeces  of  which  were 
loaded  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  animal  matter ; 
but  the  objection  of  the  manfacturer  to  purchase  this 
substance,  has  lately  caused  many  wool -growers  to  pre- 
fer sheep  which  secrete  but  little  yolk,  and  we  think 
there  is  now  some  liability  of  \he  fashion  running  into 
an. extreme  in  this  direction. 

The  circumstance  of  the  manufacturer  not  wishing 
to  purchase  )olk«  is  no  proof  that  it  is  nut  necessary 
and  useful  for  the  production  of  wool.     Take,  for  ex- 
ample, I  wn  fleeces  of  wool  of  equal  fineness  and  quali- 
ty, one  of  which y  while  it  was  on  the  sheep's  body  had 
a  plentiful  suppiy   of  this  natural  oil,   and  the  other 
was  detititute  oC  it ;  which  of  the  samples  would  really 
be  mo>t  valuable  per  poimd  ?     Which  wnukl  make  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  cloth  ?     No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  latter  would  be  altogether  preferable   for  the 
pur|M>sesof  wear^  though  perhaps  this  important  point 
might  not  always  receive  its  due  weight  with  the  ma- 
nufacturer.    In  some  instances  he  may  pay  more  re- 
gard lo  thos'e  qualities  in  wool  which  will  enable  him 
to  give  his  goods  a  handsome  '^JinUh^"  and  to  make 
the  most  yards  from  a  given  number  of  pounds.     But 
we  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  light,  dry  wooly 
have  less  strength  than  those  which,  while  growing, 
are  better  supplied  with  yolk.     Mr.  YoUatt,  in  his 
treatise  on  sheep  and  wool,  says:*— ''Where  there  is  a 
deficiency   of  yolk,  the  fibre  of  the  wool  is  dry,  and 
harsh  and  weak;  *  *  *  where  the  natural  [requisite] 
quantity  of  it  is  found,  the  wool  is  soft,  aitd  oily,  and 
plentilnl  and  strong.''     And  again  as  to  the  uses  of 
yolk,  he  says: — *'  it  is  not  the  intipissated  perspiration 
oi  the  animal;  it  is  not  composed  of  matter  that  has 
bee.)  accidentally  picked  up  and  that  has  lodged  in   the 
wool ;  but  it  is  a  peculiar  secretion  from  the  glands  of 


the  skio,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  agants  in  the  Boor* 
ishroent  of  the  wool,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  »u  wW 
hesivcoess,  to  mat  the  wool  and  form  •  seen  re  defenev 
from  the  wet  and  eold."  JLuccock,  also,  (who  is  ^^M' 
ted  by  Youatt,)  observes  that  the  yolk  is  oecensary 
to  the  good  qualities  of  the  fleaoe,  and  that  witbovt  it 
the  wmd  becomes  thin  and  light ;  **  with  it  the  fleeoe  is 
full,  soft  and  rich;  *  *  and  the  qualities  and  eonditimi 
of  tbs  wool  are  most  wonderfully  improved.  FnxB 
these  circumstances  we  conclude  that  yolk  is  not  only 
neeessary  to  the  production  of  a  valnable  fleece,  but 
is  the  very  pabulum  of  wool."  He  observes  that  the 
manner  in  which  yolk  aets  apon  wool  is  not  aecurfttely 
known.  ''Some,"  he  says,  "have  considered  it  the 
superabundance  of  that  substanoe  which  forms  the  ftla^ 
ment,  and  which,  by  some  unknown  process,  while  the 
pile  is  growing,  is  consolidated  into  a  transparent  mstss; 
while  others  conclude,  perhaps  more  reasonably,  that 
it  is  a  peculiar  secretion  which  exudes  through  the 
skin,  and  by  intermingling  with  the  pile,  renders  it 
soft,  pliable  and  healthy,  aflfecting  it  much  in  the  same 
way  as  oil  does  a  thong  of  leather,  when  kept  immer- 
sed in  it  till  perfectly  saturated." 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  the  yolk  or 
natural  oil,  to  the  growth  and  value  of  wool.  But  the 
fleeces  of  some  sheep  contain  a  secretion  which  is 
quite  difl^erent  from  the  true  yolk  above  spoken  of.  It 
is  a  yellow,  waxy  substance,  adhering  to  the  pile,  often 
attaching  the  fibres  together  so  that  their  separation 
is  difficult,  and  forming  also  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
thorough  washing  and  cleansing  of  the  fleece.  It  is 
freqiiently  called  gum.  As  it  is  not  readily  separated 
from  the  fleece  by  the  action  of  water,  it  often  adds 
much  .to  the  w^eighr,  even  after  the  sheep  are  thought 
to  have  been  "wcll-wushed."  Unlike  the  proper  kind 
of  yolk,  it  does  not  increase  the  strength  and  elasticity 
of  the  wool,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  some  instances,  bj 
glueing  the  fibres  together  makes  them  liable  to  break 
in  working. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  this  connexion  whidi 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  character  of  the  sheep, 
as  to  constitutional  hardiness,  Stc,  is  in  a  great  degree, 
indicated  by  the  quality  of  tlie  fleeoe.  It  is  known  to 
every  observing  wool-grower,  that  those  fleeees  which 
naturally  contain  the  least  yolk,  are  thin  and  light,  and 
are  produced  by  sbeep'of  weak  constitution.  Such  sheep 
require  more  delicate  food,  more  shelter,  and  more  care 
in  all  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  those  fleeces  whiefa 
are  well  supplied  with  yolk,  are  borne  by  hardy,  sireng- 
constiiutioned  sheep,  which  are  able  to  bear  exposure, 
and  live  and  thrive  on  comparatively  coarse  fare. 
These  characteristics  render  it  an  object  of  importnoee 
lor  the  wool^ grower  to  pay  attention  to  the  yolk  in  the 
fleece,  both  as  afl'ecting  the  qnantity  and  value  of  wool, 
and  the  points  on  which  the  profits  of  sheep  depend. 
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Following  out  the  poetical  sentiment  above  express- 
ed, I  would  say  to  settlers  on  new  lands,  spare  the  beau- 
tiful trees.  Select  the  site  for  your  habiiaiion,  if  the 
surface  permits,  on  some  gently-rising  eminence,  and 
ir  po»,sibie,  in  view  of  the  "silver  stream"  or  the 
'*  hmpid  lake,"  and  with  a  park,  you  may  have  a  love- 
ly situation. 

But  huw,  says  one,  am  I  to  eradicate  the  bushes  and 
obtain  a  smooth,  grassy  lawn  beneath  the  trees.  Cut 
the  bushes  when  the  leaf  is  fully  expanded,  or  during 
the  season  of  their  most  vigorous  growth.  Pasture 
close  with  sheep,  and  you  will  be  able  to  be  rid  of  the 
under- growth  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Clear  off  the  rub- 
bish and  sow  grass  seed,  and  you  have  done.  I  have  a 
beautiful  park  of  forty  acres  made  in  this  way.  B 
Watkins.    Napolwti,  Mick,  ^prU,  1348. 
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We  an  indebted  to  Philo  Writs,  Esq.,  for  a  copy 
ef  a  Report  on  Plaok  Roads,  tabmitted  by  him  to  the 
Legtslatare  of  Wisoonsin.  Tbis  document  fornishes  a 
Bore  fdl  and  complete  exposition  of  the  advantages 
of  this  deseriptioa  of  roads,  than  we  have  before  met 
with.  The  first  question  considered  is,  what  kind  of 
roads  are  best  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the 
eommanjtyf  And  though  railroads  are  admitted  to  af-  ^ 
ford  the  greatest  facilities  under  particular  circum- 
stasees,  yet  it  is  concluded  that  there  are  many  situa- 
tions where  a  class  of  thoroughfares  less  costly,  ''  and 
more  practical /or  tvery  day  ut€,"  are  called  for. 

The  advantages  of  plank  roads,  over  McAdam  or 
stone  roads,  are,  that  the  former  can  be  made  in  all 
sitoatioos,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  soil ; 
that  they  are  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  frost, 
(which  is  sometimes  very  injurious  to  McAdam 
rosds) ;  and  that  they  can  be  built  and  maintained  at 
much  less  cost.  It  is  calenlated  that  horses  will  travel 
wiih  wheel  vehicles,  one-fifth  faster,  and  draw  one-fifth 
more  weight  on  a  plank  than  on  a  stone  road.  "  In 
iioe,"  (says  the  report,)  *' plank  roads  are  preferable 
to  those  of  Mc  Adamised  stone  in  cheapness,  in  case  of 
draoght  and  in  comfort  to  passengers;  greater  speed 
being  attainable  on  them  with  less  assistance  to  draught; 
sod  stage  owners  say  that  they  are  less  fatiguing  to 
horses  than  stone  roads»  at  the  same  rate  of  speed." 

Plank  roads,  it  is  said,  were  first  made  in  Russia; 
sod  their  first  trial  in  America  was  in  Canada,  where 
they  were  made  by  Lord  Sydenham,  who  from  a  long 
residence  in  Roasia,  had  become  well  acquainted  wiih 
them,  and  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  utility. 
We  are  ioformed  that  the  (Canadians  are  now  so  well  sa- 
tisfied of  the  great  advantage  of  these  roads,  "that  they 
have  gone  more  extensively  into  the  use  of  them  than 
any  kingdom  or  republic  on  the  globe."  Thes^  roads 
are  chiefly  in  Canada  West — the  aggregate  length  of 
the  different  lines  already  constructed,  being  between 
400  and  500  miles.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  entire 
nanber  of  miles  of  plank  road  actually  finished  in  the 
Suteof  New- York,  bat  tbis  report  informs  us  that  the 
varioQs  Uses  for  the  construction  of  which  companies 
have  been  organised  in  this  State,  amount  in  the  whole 
to  a  distance  of  500  miles. 

As  to  the  width  of  the  track,  or  the  length  of  the  plank 
Qsed,  the  report  states  that  it  has  been  shown  "most  con- 
dosively,  that  for  a  single  track,  eight  feet  is  preferable 
to  a  greaterwidtb ,"  and  that  where  adouble  track  is  wan* 
tedjit  is  best  to  make  them  separately  of  that  width.  The 
planks  are  laid  across  the  bed  at  right  angles.  In  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  more  than  one  track,  the  report 
quotes  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gkodss,  in  relation  to  the 
Salinaroad..  Mr.  G.  observes  "great  speculative  ob- 
jection was  made  in  the  start  to  but  one  track;  but  we 
haye  now  the  entire  community  with  us  in  deciding  that, 
on  all  oniinary  roads,  one  track  is  fully  sufficient.  The 
reason  is  this:  the  travel  in  wet  weather  is  entirely  on 
the  plank,  except  the  turning  out  of  the  light  teams ; 
hot  they  seek  the  plank  again  as  soon  as  they  oan  get 
around  the  team  met  or  overtaken,  so  that  the  turn-out 
track  is  not  cut  with  any  continuous  lengthwise  ruts, 
and  {lerhaps  the  wheels  of  not  one  team  in  a  hundred  turn- 
oois  will  strike  the  exact  curve  of  another;  conseqaenr- 
ly,  in  our  experience,  our  turn-out  trauk  bein<r  well 
graded,  passing  the  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  its 
surface,  remains  perfectly  hard  and  smooth.'' 

Bluptrt  or  Stringtn. — In  one  or  two  instances, 
roads  have  been  made  without  sleepers — the  p!an!£  be- 


ing laid  immediately  on  the  graded  earth.  The  planks 
have  kept  their  places  quite  well ;  but  it  appears  to 
he  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  use  sleepers  or  sills. 
"The  sills,"  (says  the  report)  "should  be  well 
bedded  in  the  earth,  their  top  surface  barely  in  sight, 
and  the  earth  in  which  they  are  embedded  should  be 
broken  and  pulverized,  so  as  to  leave  no  stones  or  other 
hard  substances  to  obstruct  their  settling  evenly,  and 
thus  permitting  the  earth  to  sink  down  firmly  on  the 
earth  as  its  main  support.  Two  stringers  only  are 
used  on  the  Salina  road,  4  by  4  inches  in  size  and  none 
less  than  13  feet  in  length;  they  should  be  so  laid  aa 
to  break  joints,  as  in  laying  brick,  or  putting  on  siding 
that  is,  the  ends  of  the  stringers  on  one  side  should  ifot 
be  laid  opposite  the  ends  of  those  on  the  other  side. 
About  6  feet  8  inches  is  the  proper  width  between  the 
two  lines  of  stringers,  for  an  8  feet  single  track  road, 
which  will  bring  them  under  the  wheels  of  most  road 
vehicles,  and  thus  give  a  continuous  bearing  on  them. 
One  set  of  sleepers  of  good  timber  and  well  bedded| 
will  last  as  long  as  two  or  three  plankings." 

Groduig.— It  is  directed  that  the  road  should  be 
graded  twenty-one  feet  wide,  "measuring  from  the 
inside  top-lines  of  the  ditches  on  each  side."  Great 
care  should  be  used  that  the  road  be  kept  dry  by  means 
of  side  ditches  and  cross  culverts.  They  should  be 
made  fine,  firm  and  smooth. 

In  regard  to  lengtbvnse  grading,  it  is  observed  that 
short  rises  are  sometimes  made  of  one  foot  in  ten, 
though  they  are  generally  from  one  foot  in  twenty  to 
one  foot  in  thirty.  Mr.  Alvoxd's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject are  quoted.  "  It  is  easier  to  go  over  the  same  ele- 
vation on  a  plank  road  than  on  a  common  dirt  one;  for 
on  plank  there  is  no  cutting  into  the  substance  passed 
over,  nor  encountering  of  stones  by  the  wheels;  and  if, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  plank  way  is  covered  with  a 
slight  coating  of  earth,  the  only  danger  suggested,  the 
slipping  of  the  animal,  is  avoided.  It  would  be  a 
prettier  nght  for  the  eye,  were  we  to  grade  our  plank 
roads  more  level ;  but  while  their  practical  utility  is 
not  lessened  in  any  perceptible  degree  by  their  uneven- 
ness,  economy  forbids  the  expense  of  levelling  them  for 
ornament," 

The  kind  of  timber  used  for  planks  is  oak,  hemlock 
or  pine.  Oak  lasts  as  well  as  any  wood,  but  is  ilippe* 
ry  in  wet  weather.  The  wear  by  abrasion  is  calcula- 
ted at  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  (wo  years;  "  and  aa 
planking  will  not  break  through  till  one-and-a-half  or 
two  inches  of  the  surface  is  worn  away,  it  follows  that 
the  duration  of  the  plank,  [if  of  pine  or  other  soft 
timber,]  wunid  be  eicrht  years."  Oak  would  generally 
last,  it  is  thought,  fifty  per  cent  longer. 

The  cost  of  plank  roads  is  estimated  at  from  $1500 
to  $  2000  per  mile. 

Plank  Roadt  preferred  by  Farmers. — The  opinion 
is  advanced  in  the  report  that  "  railroads  can  never  bc^ 
made  to  take  the  plye  of  teams  for  the  transportation 
of  grain,  &c.,  within  one  day's  drive  of  a  market,  be- 
cause the  farmer  can  carry  the  cheapest  for  that  dis- 
tance." 

"  There  are  seasons  when  work  is  slack  with  almost 
every  farmer;  yet  his  teams  are  daily  ceusuming  as 
much  food  at  such  time  as  when  fully  employed.  Avail- 
iDg  himself  of  these  seasons,  he  can  haul  his  produce 
to  market  with  a  very  few  shillings'  expense,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  would  have  been  incurred  had  hts  team 
remained  idle  in  their  stalls." 
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The  IndacemeDts  for  farmers  ta  take  ttock  in  plank  | 
roads,  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

*'  Now  in  view  of  these  facts  and  sT>ggettion,  it 
most  readily  occur  to  every  farmer,  within  a  reasona- 
ble distance  of  the  line  of  a  plank  road,  that  he  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  take  stock  in  such  a  company  than  any 
other  of  our  industrial  classes,  because  be  can  nore 
cheaply  pay  for  his  shares, — by  working  them  oui  on 
the  road.  Every  head  of  a  family,  with  his  Uama, 
sc/apersj  shovels,  and  other  implements  whioh  are  al- 


ways  at  hand  in  the  cultivation,  &c.  of  his  fans,  could 
daring  those  leisure  times  which  every  one  oceastoo&l- 
ly  enjoye,  work  out  from  one  to  a  dozen  shares,  sccur- 
ding  to  his  force  and  proximity  to  the  road,  wiiboot 
any  serious  diversion  of  his  attention  from  his  rerruiar 
vocation,  or  perceptive  detriment  to  his  crops.  In  6oe, 
to  all  classes  of  farmers,  no  seheme  was  ever  deviled 
that  afiorded  so  rich  an  aasaraDce  of  immediate  and 
positive  benefits  to  them,  as  tho  oonstraetioo  of  plaik 
roada  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  SaamM." 


OXEM  r<MB  FARRI  TEAMS* 


Out  of  New  England,  a  diflerenoe  of  opinion  exists 
relative  to  the  comparative  value  of  oxen  and  horses 
for  the  business  of  the  farmer,  the  great  majority  of 
agriculturists,  by  their  practice  at  least,  declaring 
their  preference  for  horses.  I  say  out  of  New  England, 
because  there  I  think  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
maintain  the  opinion  that  oxen  are  preferable  to  horses 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  labor.  New  England  farmers  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  real  value  of  oxen,  than 
farmers  less  accustomed  to  use  them,  and  their  opinion 
is  entitled  to  consideration.  In  a  communication  made 
by  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania,' he  says:  ''So  de- 
cided is  the  preference  for  oxen  (here,)  that  I  do  not 
believe  a  single  farmer  can  be  found  in  this  agricultural 
county,  who  performs  his  labor  by  horses  without  oxen; 
while  there  are  hundreds,  I  had  almost  said  thaueands, 
who  make  no  other  use  of  horses  in  husbandry,  than  to 
furrow  for  planting,  and  plow  among  their  corn  for 
hoeing.''  This  question  of  the  comparative  value  of 
horse  and  ox  teams,  becomes  an  important  one  to  the 
farmer,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  expense  of  his 
team,  is  a  chief  item  in  his  yearly  expenses.  If  ox 
teams  are  really  more  economical  for  the  farmer,  then 
a  wide  spread  error  exists,  since  in  this,  and  in  most 
of  the  states,  horses  are  generally  used,  while  oxen 
are  either  entirely  unused,  or  but  partially  employed. 

A  common,  and  perhaps  the  prominent  objection  urged 
against  the  use  of  oxen,  is  that  they  are  constitution' 
ally  slow  of  motion,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  in 
the  oftentimes  hurrying  operations  of  the  farm.  As 
oxen  are  usually  handled,  there  is  something  in  the 
objection;  it  is. believed,  however,  the  fault  is  not  a 
constitutional  one,  but  the  effect  of  injudicious  training. 
The  common  method  of  breaking  steers,  tends  to 
m.ake  their  movements  ^slc)^.  They  are  usually 
put  into  the  yoke  when  two  or  three  years  old,  and  fast- 
ened at  once  to  an  old  yoke  of  cattle,  rendered  sloth- 
ful by  labor  or  habit, — ^whore  they  are  worked  until 
''  broken,"  and  forced  to  accommodate  their  movements 
to  the  tardy  motion  of  the  team  that  controls  them. 
After  having  been  tamed,  and  rendered  obedient  in  this 
way,  they  are  usually  put  to  labor  quite  too  severe  for 
their  age  and  strength, — and  soon  become  ''broken"  in 
spirit.  It  is  not  strange  that  under  such  treatmeni , 
oxen  are  sluggish  in  their  movements.  By  judicious 
training,  oxen,  as  well  as  horses^  can  be  taught  to  tra- 
vel in  any  gait  desirable  for  farm-labor;  and  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  effects  of  careful  training,  with 
reference  to  rapidity  of  movement,  will  be  astonished 
to  see  the  difference  produced. 

The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  has  ever  been  esteemed 
for  its  working  qualities,  being  excelled  in  speed  at  the 
plow,. or  even  upon  the  road,  by  but  few  horses;  and  in 
tkeir  native  country,  it  is  said  they  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  trotted,  with  an  empty  wagon,  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  per  hour.     From  this  ^valuable  stock,  many  of 


the  working  oxen  of  New  England  ore  believed  to  bm 
sprang .~-t heir  color,  form  and  actioa  betraying  their 
origin.  Although  tbe  bulls  of  this  breed  are  general- 
ly light,  and  the  cows  rather  small,  the  oxen  are iar^, 
furnishing  all  the  sixe  necessary  and  profitable  for  tbe 
yok^,  and  falling  little,  if  any,  behind  their  more  pre- 
tending rivals,  at  the  shambles. 

Well  directed  experiments  have  demonstrated,  that 
with  proper  treatment  and  training,  the  difference  in 
speed  between  horses  nnd  oxen,  in  farm  labor,  istery 
little.  Sir  John  Sikclaie.  in  his  account  of  Systems 
of  Husbandry  in  the  improved  districts  of  Scotland, 
when  giving  the  experience  of  practical  farmen  on  this 
subject,  says  that  the  ox  teams  upon  the  farms  in 
Wooden  and  Mellendean,  when  along  with  the  hom 
plows,  never  lose  a  turn.  The  issue  of  plowing  match- 
es throughout  the  country,  has  it  is  believed,  establish- 
ed the  fact  that  oxen  can  plow  a  given  space  of  groaod 
as  quick  and  as  well  as  horses.  While  oxen  are  more 
or  less  used  in  farming  operations  in  tbe  vicinity  v^here 
I  reside,  custom  has  entirely  driven  them  from  em  pier- 
ment  in  transporting  goods  upon  the  public  roads.  I 
suppose  the  alleged  slowness  of  motion  of  the  ox,  has 
led  to  his  disuse  in  this  particular.  In  the  early  history 
of  this  county,  when  the  roads  hence  to  the  Hudson 
river  were  new — passing  through  forests  and  snrmouDt- 
ing  many  of  the  steepest  hill,  my  father,  in  bis  busi- 
ness, employed  heavy  ox  teams  as  well  upon  tbe  roads.. 
as  in  his  farming  and  lumbering  operations.  I  fin<l) 
upon  examination  of  his  papers,  that  his  ox-teams, 
heavily  loaded  going  and  returning,  made  their  trips  to 
Carskill,  a  distance  of  66  miles,  in  six  dayi.  frequent- 
ly in^re  days,  or  traveling  twenty-tvo  mitet  ptr  ds^- 
Horse  teams  consume,  on  an  average,  tbe  same  lenjith 
of  time  now, — traveling  over  roads  for  the  most  part 
carefully  graded  and  well- worked — roads  ten  miVs  a 
day  easier  for  a  team,  than  those  in  use  from  1^0^'  w 
1812.  The  heavy  six- horse  teams  traveling  open  the 
National  road  make  but  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  a  letter  upon  the 
use  of  oxen  in  the  lumberinsr  business  of  Maine,  (&s 
the  same  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Skinner,)  says:  "  I  have  at 
this  time  cattle  of  my  own  raising,  which  hare  been 
taught  to  step  quick,  and  having  worked  in  the  same 
toam  with  horses,  will,  side  by  side,  travel  as  fast,  and 
plow  as  much  in  a  day  as  the  same  number  of  horses. 
A  pair  of  these  oxen,  will  turn  over  with  a  plow  that 
carries  twelve  inches,  of  tbe  last  year's  corn  or  pota- 
to ground,  or  easy  stubble  land,  from  one  and  a-hali 
to  two  acres  in  a  day,  working  eight  hoars,  foor  "[ 
the  forenoon  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Oien  well-W 
with  hay,  and  a  portion  of  Indian  corn  or  meal,  ▼ij'^'* 
the  heat  of  summer  stand  it  to  work  daily  (rom  eight 
to  ten  hours." 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  use  of  ox- 
teams,  is  their  inability  to  withstand  ihi  A<'f- 
8o  far  as  my  knowledge    or  experience  goes,  ^ 
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•bieoCkw  ii  not  fairly  made.  It  is  a  oemnon  practice 
^th  famen,  during  the  hurrying  season  of  farm  labor 
to  grain  their  horse-teams,  and  talce  suoh  other  care 
of  then,  as  tends  best  to  strengthen  their  powers  of 
eridortaoe;  whUe  it  is  a  iik^  common  pneikief  to  feed 
ma  grrnm  <»  ikmr  s«m,— -tasking  their  utmost  energies 
in  field  labor  dnmg  the  day,  and  then  leaving  them  to 
«eek  in  tke  pasture,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  a  res- 
tomcion  of  their  exhausted  powers.  Such  oxen  ^re  of- 
ten found  lolHng  in  the  forenoon,  and  are  pointed  to  as 
ilhwiialiun  ef  ^e  fact  that  oxen  cannot  endure  heat ! 
Smarting  nader  the  lash,  irritated  by  the  bawling  of  an 
tnexpeiieaoed  and  eruel  driver,  with  a  hot  su^over  him, 
and  a  stemaeh  filled  with  green  fermenting  food,  the  ox 
faints  at  his  labor  p-«nd  very  wise  lookers-on,  shake 
their  hemis  and  say,  '*  be  ^san't  stand  the  heat.'*  Sage 
«oiiclQnon,  very!  In  India  and  China,  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  South  America,  in  Spain,  every  where  under  the 
Cropiea,  oxea  are^oeed  for  draught,  or  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  dieir  powers  of  endurance  are  as  great  er  greater 
than  thoae  of  horses.  J.  S.  SKiimsa,  Esq.,  on  the  au- 
tJiori^  of  Commedore  Jones,  says,  die  cattle  at  Na- 
ples, enaployed  in  drawing  timber  for  the  government, 
ecMstantly  travel  twenty  to  twenty -Ave  miles  per  day, 
ate  as  spirited  aad  walk  as  quick  as  horses,  and  ap- 
jpear  noi  to  iuffer/rom  keai  more  than  a  kane.  Mr. 
SawmoL  also  says,  *'  tbm  small,  pale-red,  old  field  ox 
ahmrt  flnisbury,  in  Maryland,  will  travel  tweaty-five 
milss  ia  allay,  with  heavy  loads  of  lumber  going,  and 
relaraiag  empty,  over  the  sandy  roads  of  that  region; 
while  It  may  be  affirmed,  after  particular  inquiiT;  that 
the  disfeaaee  made  by  the  lietfvy-bodied,  grain-devour- 
ing Cooentsga  horses  on  the  national  road,  between 
Cumbertauid  and  Wheeling,  averages  not  over  sixteen 
miles,  afek  horses  urith  lo^s  of  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand pounds.''  Jk  distinguished  Virginta  agricultu- 
rist a^s,  -"  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had  a 
mixed  team  of  horses,  mules  and  oxen;  in  each  season 
liis  hsraen  &iled  first,  the  mules  next,  although  both 
were  fed  apon  grain  and  hay ;  and  the  oxen,  M  exclu- 
sively 4m  bs^  and  grass,  yinuAsd  tke  crop.** 

When  farmers  beooiBe  oonvinoed  that  oxen,  so  Car 


mM  farm  labor  is  conoerned,  tire  no  flower ^  or  very  little 
slower  than  horses,  and  are  as  capable  of  enduring  keaij 
it  is  bsliev«d  their  dbief  oli^tions  to  ox  teams  wiH  be 
ansssered.  To  go  to  mill  aad  to  meeting  they  natay 
need  a  hone,  and  for  job  work  about  their  farms  a  sin- 
gle hone  aad  a  strong  wagon  will  be  found  convenient. 
in  tlus  esaneotion,  the  diflerenoe  in  expense  between 
ox  teams  and  hocse  teams  cannot  but  suggest  itself  to 
the  fnnaer.  In  the  original  purehase  of  a  reliable 
for  form  work,  the  expense  may  he  set  down  as 


ai  fBS«0  eSek,  #170  tO  Take  of  oxen, 6100  00 

Haroeat /or  the  Mune,.. S6 00  Yoke  uid«hsin,. ...      8  SU 

Whifle-ireM  awl  aeok  juske,     4  00  OK^Mrit ,. 35  00 

Farm  or  lombor  wa(oa, . ...    70  00 


itTO  00 
Difhreoee  ia  foiror  4>f  «xea,  #127. 
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of  the  horse  and  ox  kind  can  be  purchased 
cheaper  than  my  estimate,  but  teams  of  a  leee  market 
priee  cannot  be  called  good  or  reliable  teams.  The 
«smpamti«e  expense  of  keeping  horse  and  ox  teams, 
aad  keeping  them  well,  is  as  two  to  three ;  or  in  other 
,  it  eosts  a  former  one»tiurd  more  to  keep  a  horse 
m  OK  team,  tn  this  estimate  I  make  no  refei«nee 
the  diflhvenee  in  amount  of  manure  fenade  by  the 
,  they  giving  hack  to  the  fonaier  a  far  greater 
t  than  the  sane  number  of  horses.  In  the  esti- 
«e  of  profit  and  loss,  to  the  farmer,  there  is  another 
sf  this  question,  which  eommends  itself  strongly 
eoasidsration.  His  ox-teams,  from  the  age  of  four 
eight  years,  when  constantly  laboring  in  his  service, 
}m^  as  colMt aptly  iiMifmoing  in  ndoe.    ExpeHsnoe 


to 
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having  shown  that  well-fed  oxen,  when  eteadily  worked^ 
increase  ia  weight,  as  fast  as  those  lying  unemployed  ,- 
aad  when  too  old  for  service,  with  good  pasture  for  a 
short  time,  are  worth  their  original  cost  in  the  sham- 
ble. Oxen  are  also  eonsidered  less  liable  than  horses 
to  diseases  of  a  fatal  character,  or  to  those  producing 
permanent  infirmity.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  ftalue ! 
of  an  old,  worn-out  horse,  nor  of  the  total  loss  which 
is  incurred  by  the  owner  when  his  horse  fractures  a 
limb,  or  dies  from  disease.  While  oxen,  when  too  M, 
for  the  labors  of  the  field,  have  scAl  a  value  suffioient 
to  replace  them  by  a  young  and  vigorous  team ;  hor« 
ses' wonr-out,  or  diseased,  are  v>orte  than  nothing! 
Meredithf  N.  F.,  March  31,  1848.       S.  A.  Lav. 

JDomestic  Bconomy,  Recipes,  dkc. 


preserving  Dried  Fmits. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Cultivator  a  correspondent 
wishes  information  in  regard  to  preserving  apples  and 
other  dried  fruits,  through  the  summer  season,  so  that 
they  will  not  become  wormy: 

The  most  efifectual  method  I  know  of,  is,  when  the 
fruit  is  dried  and  ready  for  packing  away,  as  you  put  it 
into  the  barrel  or  sack,  sprinkle  it  with  whiskey — say  at 
the  rate  of  a  pint  to  a  bushel.  We  have  tried  this  me- 
thod for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  knew  it  to  fail ; 
but  when  we  neglected  it  the  fruit  always  became 
wormy. 

We  have  kept  cherries,  raspberries  and  currants  for 
two  or  three  years,  perfectly  safe  in  this  way  :  I  suppose 
any  kind  of  spirits  would  answer  the  purpose,  as  the 
worms  appear  to  go  in  for  temperance,  A  Sttbscribex. 

Another  correspondent,  who  ^dates  at  Greenwich, 
and  signs  **  An  Old  Housekeeper,''  writes — *'  I  have 
kept  them  in  perfect  order  for  years,  by  putting  them 
into  a  brick  oven,  after  the  bread  has  been  baked,  and 
letting  them  remain  all  night ;  afterwards  putting  them 
into  linen  bags  which  are  hang  up.'' 

Another  correspondent,  C.  J.  says — ^'  Keep  it  from 
thejliei.  I  have  kept  apples  in  dry  barrels  or  boxes 
with  a  piece  of  burlaps  drawn  tight  over  and  tacked. 
They  would  perhaps  keep  still  more  safely  Headed  ttp, 
but  I  have  never  tried  that,  apprehending  some  danger  * 
of  moulding.  Small  quantities  may  be  tied  up  in  a  tight 
bag  and  hung  up.  The  same  preventive  applies  of 
course  to  cheese,  hams,  Ilc.  Tie  a  ham  up  in  a  tight 
bag,  hang  it  up  by  the  string  of  the  ham ;  so  that  the  bag 
will  hang  lops^  If  cheese  inclines  to  crack,  paste  on 
good  sound  wrapping  paper,  in  the  same  mamier  you 
would  paste  paper  on  the  walls  of  a  room.** 

Recipe  far  Preserving  ToomMob* 

In  answer  to  iShe  inquiry  in  the  AprH  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  to- 
mato, I  sutjointhe  following  reoeipt,  which  I  have  tried 
and  found  perfectly  successful : 

Prepare  the  Tomatoes  as'  for  cooking  (without  sea- 
soning, Sbo.)  boil  them  one  hour,  then  put  them  in  small 
stone  jars,  cork  and  boil  the  jars  for  2  hours,  take  them 
out  and  seal  them  air-tight;  when  opened,  season,  Stc. 
and  cook  for  half  an  hour.    A  Subscriber  iv  So.  Ca- 

aOLIVA. 


RASTBsaitr  Vinegar. — The  recipe  for  this  very 
agreeable  and  useftd  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  (page  160,)  is  deficient  in  one  respect,  viz. 
that  it  does  not  give  the  direction  **  that  the  veeeel  in 
which  it  is  to  be  made  must  be  china  or  glass j  and  that 
no  glased  or  metal  vessel  is  to  be  used  in  making  or 
keeping  it,*'  Mixed  with  water  it  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  drinks  of  summer,  and  moreover  is  of  singular 
efficacy  in  complaints  of  the  chest— a  spoonful  or  two 
in  ft  tmnblor  of  mter.    P.    Ferth  Jimboy,  S.  J. 
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rRB  OF   IlfDIAlf   COAIf— FARinCR'S   CI^irBfl* 


Editors  Cvltxyatob— At  a  nwetiiig  of  oar  Farmers' 
Clob,  oa  Wednesday  evening  last,  oar  seeretary  being 
absent,  I  took  his  place  for  the  evening ;  and  the  en- 
closed reports  were  put  into  my  hands.  I  have  to-day 
copied  them,  and  I  take  the  responsibility  of  plaoing 
them  at  your  disposal  for  publieation.  I  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  you  a  sample  of  the  kinds  of  reports 
which  are  presented.  They  are  not  selected,  but  are 
the  only  ones  left  with  the  secretary  on  that  eveaiag. 
Oar  society  is  not  large-^not  more  than  20  or  25  mem- 
bers usually  attending  ;  but  this  is  something  for  a  quiet 
country  village,  with  but  few  inhabitants. 

The  rule  of  our  society  is,  to  have  two  or  three  writ- 
ten reports  on  the  subject  for  the  evening  discussion, 
which  subject  is  given  out  at  the  preceding  meeting, 
As  yet  we  have  not  failed  to  have  two  or  more  at  each 
meeting.  After  these  preliminary  reports,  a  familiar 
discussion  of  the  subject  ensues  ;  and  then  the  reports 
and  discussion  are  referred  to  a  standing  committee,  to 
bring  in  at  the  next  meeting,  a  final  report  embodying 
the  substance  of  the  written  reports  and  conversation. 
By  having  these  preliroinarv  reports,  the  subject  is 
fully  brought  before  the  meeting,  by  the  various  sug- 
gestions (and  sometimes  C(  nflicting  ones)  in  them,  and 
the  result  is,  every  one  has  something  to  say  upon  some 
one  point  or  other. 

The  order  of  proceeding  at  our  meeting,  is  this  :  after 
the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  reading  of  the  reports 
of  the  standing  committee  on  the  subject  discussed  at 
the  previous  meeting  is  the  first  business ;  then  the  pre- 
liminary reports  on  the  subject  for  the  evening's  discus- 
sion; next »  discussion  in  a  familiar  way  ;  the  subject 
for  the  next  meeting  is  then  given  out  by  the  chairman, 
and  the  writers  named ;  then  any  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness. The  chairman  sees  that  the  members  confine 
themselves  to  the  question  of  the  evening  during  its 
consideration,  and  then  to  other  matters  as  they  are 
presented,  in  order.  All  reports  are  put  on  file  and 
preserved  by  ike  Secretary  for  reference.  Wth  this 
system  the  interest  of  our  meetings  has  been  well  sus- 
tained, and  the  amount  of  information  communicated 
has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  all.  We  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  out  tba  views  of  our  practical 
men,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  success  attending  our 
eflbrts.  I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  stating 
our  proceedings,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  hccount  of  an 
organization  like  our  own.  The  society  was  commen- 
ced with  us  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  as  yet  I  think 
no  one  of  its  members  is  prepared  te  give  it  up,  but  evi- 
dantly  there  is  an  increased  interest  maniteiBted  from 
one  meeting  to  another.  Should  our  example  induoe 
others  to  try  the  like  experiment,  my  object  in  sending 
you  this  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  J.  C.  HASTiKas. 

Meport  on  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn.  Read  before  the 
*' Clinton  Farmer^s  Club,**  By  GAivsBuTiKa/amier* 
The  aboriginal  name  of  this  species  of  grain  clearly 
indicates  its  origin.  As  an  article  of  food  both  for  man 
and  beast,  but  especially  for  the  latter,  it  holds  a  pre- 
eminent rank.  Perhaps  the  loss  that  would  be  sustained 
by  an  entire  failure  of  this  crop  could  not  he  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  other.  The  well  known  fact  that  it  may  be  and 
often  is  perverted  from  its  legitimate  to  a  pernicious 
purpose,  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  continue 
to  be  raised,  and  to  the  greatest  practical  amount  per 
acre,  not  refusing  to  gather  even  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels,  if  we  happen  to  find  it  there. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  prooeed  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  beat  method  of  ooltiyatioii. 


And  first,  negatively.  Acooiding  fo  like  aaeicst 
Mohawk  Valley  custom,  in  directing  the  wayfariog 
Yankee,  pointing  out  the  wrong  ways  and  tbea  ths 
right  one,  I  propose  to  name  a  few  things  with  rcspest 
to  this  question,  that  ought  not  to  be  dooe^ 

Bo  not  plant  corn  on  a  piece  of  wel  ground;  oBsaok 
land,  unless  in  extraordinary  sonsonn  a  failure  msj  bt 
expected.  If  it  may  seem  necessary  to  till  soeh  a  piect 
of  land  oooaaionally,  the  location  of  which  is  sacb  m 
hardly  to  admit  of  thorough  draining,  crop  it  vritk  al- 
most  any  thing  but  corn,  whieh  delighu  in  a  drjr  warn 
soil.  Bo  not  plant  corn  after  oata  if  it  ean  be  avsidei 
Oats  are  an  exhausting  crop,  and  as  land  can  hardly  be 
made  too  rich  for  corn,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  raise 
it  to  that  condition  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  yield. 
Again,  in  fields  where  the  wire-worm  has  long  had  al- 
most undisputed  possession,  it  is  not  advisabls  to  plast 
your  corn,  as  they  will  very  likely  save  yon  the  trooble 
of  harvesting.  A  sttfi*  clay  does  not  seem  well  sdapl- 
ed  to  this  crop.  It  is  liable  to  suffer  greatly  troai 
drought  on  one  hand  and  from  exoessive  moistsre  os 
the  other. 

A  deep  gravelly  or  loamj  soil  is  the  most  astoral 
dement  for  this  grain.  My  course  hasnsu\lly  bees  to 
plant  after  wheat,  and  generally,  to  say  the  least,  have 
obtained  fair  crops,  seldom  putting  in  more  thso  two 
acres  a  season,  and  sometimes  bvt  one,  believiBg  it  kt 
preferable  to  give  the  land  that  tillage  which  wiHroumi 
60  to  80  bushels  per  acre,  than  to  mn  over  sooie  two 
or  three  acres  to  obtain  that  amount.  As  a  general 
practice  early  planting  is  best.  The  entire  growiig 
season  is  not  ordinarily  much  too  long  to  matare  the 
crop.  Still  it  is  doubtless  better  t^wait  a  little  if  neeeo> 
sary  than  to  hurry  in  the  seed  without  being  fnlly  pre- 
pared. If  the  land  designed  for  corn  is  not  fdowed  till 
spring,  once  thoroughly  done  will  be  sufficisat.  There 
is  however  little  danger  of  harrowing  too  noeb. 
Though  I  have  said  land  can  hardly  Im  made  too  rieb 
for  corn,  yet  I  have  several  times  seen  injury  result  to 
it  by  an  injudicious  application  of  very  eoarss  bsbbts. 
I  would  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  mods  oi  ap' 
plying  nsanure,  but  would  first  administer  a  pretty  fcese- 
rous  allowance  broadcast,  and  afterwards  of  the  fioeil 
and  richest  portions  in  the  hill.  In  planting  I  vsbU 
not  stint  the  hill  to  the  precise  number  of  plants  uitei- 
ded  to  stand.  Perhaps  the  following  rule  may  not  be 
far  from  the  trutl]t--Qne  for  the  worm,  one  lor  tbsocsv, 
and  four  to  grow.  The  field  now  b*ing  plute4  needa 
close  attention;  whether  there  be  any  virtue  in  scaro^ 
crows  <so  called)  I  am  hardly  able  to  say,  thosgbl 
generally  go  through  the  eersroony  of  erecting  divert 
sorts  of  fixings  for  that  purpose.  The  owner^  foQt 
for  the  time  being  I  know  to  be  efficacious ;  crows  ^o< 
nerally  do  their  worst  where  the  hills  are  superficially 
covered.  As  a  preventive  in  some  measure  to  their  do* 
predations  and  forjsecnrity  a^zainst  drought',  I  reoon* 
mend  that  corn  be  covered  nearly  or  ^uite  the  deptb  of 
three  inches. 

The  corn  being  fairly  up,  do  not  wait  long  fbr  it  ts 
become  Urge  enough  to  hoe,  get  among  it  with  tbe 
plow  or  cultivator,  and  it  wiU  soon  reMh  the  msrk. 
The  boy  who  had  his  head  combed  but  onoe  s  nootb, 
wondered  how  any  body  could  submit  daily  to  the  tor< 
ment  of  such  an  operation.  He  did  not  reflect  that  th« 
daily  operation  which  he  dreaded,  saved  all  the  pais. 
So  to  some  extent  is  the  business  of  hoeing*  T^^^  ^^^"^ 
mon  practice  is  to  hoe  but  twice,  and  this  has  bees  ny 
own,  tilt  within  a  few  years*  Supposing  tbat  to  bes 
three  times  would  add  about  one-third  to  the  labor  w 

tUliBg.    Thwlfiod  Who  tioMtakei  JWt  ovI^M^- 
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«rop  benefited  by  this  eourse,  bat  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  caoeee  any  addltioQal  labor,  A  neighbor  who 
««ially  planted  in  rows  b&t  tme  way  and  hoed  twice, 
was  induced  a  year  or  two  since  to  change  his  method 
^  plantinr>  to  rows  both  ways,  and  to  hoe  three  times; 
xme  of  tlie  bands  informed  me  that  a  gain  of  several 
days  was  made  by  the  change,  the  same  field  having 
Imeii  in  oern  the  previous  year.  Hilling  ecru  ie  gene- 
rally, and  I  think  justly  disapproved  by  writers  on  agri- 
culture, and  yet  I  And  it  ditficalt  to  hoe  in  such  a  maa* 
ner  as  to  leave  the  gninnd  entirely  level. 

The  last  hoeing  should  be  completed  before  the  tas- 
sels y^peraily  appear.  The  labor  of  suitably  prepar 
dng  this  ground  Cur  this  crop,  is  not  a  trifling  affair ; 
hat  talang  into  -oousideratien,  the  ample  returns  it  is 
mont  to  make  for  all  reasonaible  outlays,  and  that  a 
soceeedmg  crop  is  alee  «,t  the  eame  time  aimply  provid- 
ed for,  there  is  eveij  reason  for  4oing  up  the  ^rrark 
daithfoUy. 

The  praetioe  ef  some,  is  ooeasionally  te  intermingle 
sther  crops  with  this,  as  potatoes  and  beans.     I  have  ' 
•o  experience  ia  this  matter ;  but  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  as  a  general  rule,  one  kind  of  grain  at  a  time  on ' 
m  given  pieoe  of  gfeund  is  better  than,  more. 

A  few  remarks  about  harvesting,  will  close  tbaa  re- 
port. The  ssual  method  was,  formerly,  te  top  the 
at&lks  after  the  com  was  generally  glaaed,  and  put 
them  ia  small  stocks  between  the  rows,  and  when  the 
«rop  was  rijie,  proceed  to  husk  it  on  the  hills,  or  in 
aome  eases,  to  plook  ofl*  the  ears,  carry  ihem  to  the 
bam,  'and  then  get  up  a  husking-bee,  an  evening  Trolic 
for  the  youngsters  of  the  neiglrborho<Kl.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  any  better  method  has  yet  been  discovered, 
so  far  as  the  value  of  the  grain  is  concerned,  than  to 
sailer  it  to  remain  on  the  hills  till  fully  ripe,  though  it 
has  been  asserted  hy  good  autbority,  I  suppose,  that 
eorn  gathered  into  etooks,  wtU  produce  more  whiskey 
than  when  harvested  by  the  first  method.  If  thU  be  a 
Jetctf  toho  can  doubt  <&«  importance  of  iti  universal 
adoption  f 

The  proper  time  either  to  top  the  stalks  or  to  out 
vp  the  crop  and  put  it  in  stocks,  I  conceive  to  be,  a 


on  the  diseases  of  poultry,  and  the  latter  eh  ie  fly  on  theur 
natural  history  and  habits.  In  regard  to  diseases,  we 
propose  to  give  occasionally  such  abstracts  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  writer  alluded  to,  as  seem  calculated  to 
be  useful  to  our  readers. 

F1.UXB8,  Scovn  AND  DiARaHOiA..  The  flret  symp* 
toms  of  these  maladies  are  an  unusual  looseness.  "In 
the  early  stages,''  <says  D.  %.  £.)  ''  this  is  occasioned 
bj  a  superabundant  discharge  of  liquid  from  the  kid- 
ueys.  The  fii-«t  of  these,  scour,  generally  precedes -the 
second,  diarrhoBa,  which  becoming  habitual  soon  produ- 
ces great  emaciation,  and  gives  rise  to  the  third,  fluxes. 
These  last  assume  two  forms,  often  attendant  on  roup, 
and  are  very  fatal  and  difficult  to  cure.  They  are  prohably 
oooasioaed  bj  a  secretion  of  aoid  from  the  iAtestiaes. 
The  first  is  characterised  by  the  passing  and  adherence 
of  a  oertain  irritating  calcareous  matter,  having  a  very 
pungent  ammoniacal  smell,  vary  adhesive  and  aeid, 
soon  producing  excoriation,  which  is  succeeded  by  in- 
flammation extending  «p  into  the  intestines."  Ia  the 
second  form  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of 
straw  coloured  fluid  ^  and  the  last  form  is  a  blood  flux. 

Tlu  €mm$ei  are  believed  to  he  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  improper  diet,  sour  food,  salted  meats,  the  refuse 
ef  vegetables  lying  about  the  yard  till  they  putrify,  and 
oorrupc  the  water  sometimes  standing  on  the  surfaoe 
of  the  ground  from  which  the  fowls  drink;  and  lastly,  a 
general  neglect  of^  the  important  requisite  of  eleanli- 
neas. 

Cure,  In  the  first  stages  of  soours,  the  writer  stalea 
that  proper  shelter,  cleanliness  and  judicious  change  of 
diet,  will  often  prove  effectual,  without  medicine.  If 
the  disease  progresses  to  the  second  stage,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  ,mix  water  from  a  blaeksmith's  forge  with 
the  water  provided  for  fowls  to  drink ;  oxide  of  iron  or  iron 
ruat,  mixed  in  pellets  ef  barley  meal  is  mentioned  as  a 
powerful  tonic  and  astringent.  "  Part  of  the  yolk  of 
^^  "^Sff  boiled  hard,  mixed  with  bruised  hempseed,  or 
boiled  barley,  diluted  with  wine,  <gifl  is  preferable,)  is 
an  old  French  remedy*'^  Another  remedy  highly  re- 
commended, is  water  in  whioh  thenist  of  iron  is  infused 
with  an  equal  portion  of  new  milk. 


matteref  no  smaM  consequence.     We  are  often  told  to  |      i^  ♦u^  .1  •  j    .  n  *!.*•*       ^  .      .u  *  l 

j«  tt  ••.^M  •«  tu^  ir«*»Jj  i.   »u«^     T^;-  r  -«,  «,^-»        *"  *°*  ^*"'^^  «age,  fluxes,  the  writer  states  that  he 
4io  It  as  soon  as  tbe  kernel  is   glazea.    -Xnis  1  am  sure  ju      ^      j.Lrn*'  ^   a-   ^* 

-    ^  _^«  *  L^      TL        J  vjfu  •       ^  ^    I    •    »  has  found  the  following  most  effective:  two  parts  castor 

m  a  mistaice.     I  have  dene  both  tn  several  instances,      -i     :.u    ^  ^  ^    »  r     l*.  •    *         lVVj 

^ ,_ J ^  ^.  ^       _  .  ^j  .  ^^       I      J  f  '    o'l  with   one  part  syrup  of  white  poppies,  combined. 


too  eady.  and  yettheeornhad  been  glazed  for  some    t-l-     t,^  .,^»„„   «^*    •  n     :      u    u- -     ^l    j«      j 

4.;         «_  •«      ^  L  •  i_*  J  <  This,  he  states^  acts  quickly  in  cheokmfir  the  disorder. 

i:r«elt^T:s;!""xj:su2'r  b:'::'^'^^::^  i^^yr^^  i.x<,uLtuy  ^r .  lo^  row.,  u 


may 

«.t  that  pedod  as  fodder,  but  a  diminished  valim  in  the 
^vain  mill  be  the  consideration  for  iL  With  the  above 
explanations,  and  in  view  of  the  whole  sohjeot,  espe- 
eialJy  with  reference  to  fodder^  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
^viog  my  preference  to  gather  in  stocks. 

l>faiease0  of  AnimalB. 


poppies, 


Disettfles  of  Poaltrr- 

Tbe  diseases  of  poultry  have  seUom  raoeived  .atten- 
tion in  thisconntiy,  from  persons  qualified  to  treat  them 
judiciously.  The  management  of  this  interesting  and 
osefttl  dmicriptioa  of  farm  stock,  bqth  ia  sickness  and 
health,  is  usually  eatriisted  to  childrea,  or  persons  who 
Are  ineapacitated  for  other  business.  The  consequence 
is  a  general  ignorance  of  their  peculiar  natural  habits, 
m*  well  as  their  diseases.  But  within  a  few  years  men 
of  intelligence  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject. 
This  has  been  the  case,  par^icvlarly,  in  En(![)and,  where 
the  natural  history  and  diseases  of  poultry  have  been 
investigated  in  a  soientlflo  manner. 

We  have  heen  greatly  interested  with  the  articles  of 
Cwo  correspondents  of  the  Bngiish  Agricultural  Oasette, 
the  onn  using  the  signature  ef  ^'  D.  8.  E.**  and  the 
0^^  *^p,n    f^  fofoier  h«f  vfttten  mora  fre<}ueBtly 


is  added,  however,  that  this  remedy  when  repeated  will 
sometimes  produce  the  eontraiy  effect,  when  castor  oil 
must  be  used  alone  as  often  as  required. 

For  flux  of  blood,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
alum,  dissolved  in  the  fowls'  drinking  troughs,  is  recom- 
mended to  be  used,  and  rice  boHed  in  milk,  with  a  little 
starch  added. 

Constipation  is  a  disorder  the  reverse  of  the  above. 
It  is  described  as  follows  :  ^*  Symptome — straining,  very 
evident  to  the  watchful  poultry  keeper;  and  when  fatal 
is  mostly  owing  to  neglect  or  ^ignorance.  Cauees-^ 
deficiency  of  green  diet ;  feeding  too  long  on  dry  grain ; 
want  of  a  sufficiency  of  clean  water,  free  access  to  which 
graniverous  birds  in  particular  require,  owing  to  the 
peouliai^  construction  of  their  intestines,  as  compared 
with  quadrupeds.  Cure — a  moist  laxative  diet,  boiled 
instead  of  dried  grain.  When  tbe  crop  requires  stimu« 
lating,  as  before  stated,  one  or  two  teaspooAfuls  of  gin 
is  preferable  to  cordinl  horse-ball,  and  castor  oil  to  calo- 
mel, as  often  recommended^  and  soot  and  fresh  butter 
rolled'  in  barley- meal  {  chopped  suet  or  fat  in  roasted 
potatoes,  and  also  lard  mixed,  have  been  advised  ;  and 
pollen  and  bran  with  lard.  In  very  aggravated  cases 
a  little  sweet  oil  as  a  clyster,  has  been  said  to  be  very 
effective.  Rye  flour  or  meal,  to  which  Is  added  a  lilto 
honey,  is  a  French  remedy." 
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CONDVCTEV  m  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


horticiti.tc;ral  experibients. 

I.  0«ddUg. 

Peaehm. — (a)Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas'  adriee,  to  eot  down 
early  in  the  Bpring,  those  trees  that  wero  not  budded 
the  first  year^  or  whose  bods  fail,  is  vastly  iMportaat. 
Yon  thus  ^et  a  good  stoek  lor  bodding. 

(by  Budded  peach  trees  in  windy  poeitioiMy  tihmUd 
ulways  be  bracid.  The  best  node  i»  to  set  the  brace, 
(a  snail  stick  eighteen  inches  long  for  seedlings  of  the 
flrvt  year,)  very  slanting ,  so  as  to  push  the  tree  towards 
the  prevaittng  wind.  Pass  your  bass  arooad  the  tree, 
giving  it  two  or  three  twists,  before  yoa  tie  to  the 
brace.  Thus  yoa  will  have  a  kink  between  the  trees 
and  the  braoe  whioh,  with  the  slant  of  the  stick,  will 
perfectly  save  yoor  tree  from  rubbing. 

(e.)  Emrthing  budded  peacheg  in  oufiiam.— -I  do  tlus 
habitoaUy,  for  the  following  reasons:  It  preserves  the 
vitality  of  the  bod  in  an  open  winter.  It  saves  the  im- 
portant portion  of  the  tree  frota  mioe.  It  saves  the 
tree,  in  positions  where  heavy  snow  banks  wovld  be 
likely  to  nettle,  from  being  crushed  and  destroyed  by  the 
•now.  lu  my  sandy  anil  they  never  snfler ;  possibly  they 
might  in  a  heavy  one.  Remove  the  earth  in  the  spring 
before  the  sap  starts. 

(d.)  It  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  failed  to  se- 
cure peaoh  stones  for  planting,  during  the  preceding 
antomn,  to  know  that  ih^  robber  eyraute  tked  alwaye 
epring  up  about  the  rooteqfabi»ddedtree  e^fUr  it  ie  hemd- 
ed  down,  will  grow.  They  are  not  as  thrifty  however,  as 
seedlings,  certainly  not  for  the  first  year,  beyond  wfaieh 
my  experieaoe  does  not  extend. 

<s.)  The  rmo9al  of  troee  w  the  bud,^Finif  in  the 
faU,  I  removed  160  trees  in  the  fall  of  1846.  They 
were  twc^year  old  roota,  many  of  them  very  large,  and 
were  much  mutilated  in  the  removal.  They  were  re- 
moved the  first  week  in  Noven^r,  the  roots  being 
carefully  trimmed.  Exactly  three*foorths  of  the  bttde, 
(and  every  root,)  lived,  some  ef  them  nsaking  six  feet 
wood  the  next  season. 

Seeondiy,  in  the  5pring.^April  23,  1847.  Removed 
137  trees,  the  buds  haviog  begun  to  swell.  These 
trees  were  all  poor  roots  like  the  preceding,  and  were 
besides,  deprived  of  aboat  one  third  of  their  roots,  in- 
tentionally, (for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned 
here.)  Juat  two-thirds  of  them  lived,  and  did  well. 
Of  those  that  died,  a  considerable  number  were  dog- 
ged to  death  by  the  ants.  Here  it  is  well  worth  re- 
marking that  one'third  of  the  trees  which  were  set  the 
Mun  side  of  a  high  fence,  nearly  every  one  grew,  while 
the  two-thirds  that  were  set  in  the  thmded  side,  exhibit- 
ed aln^ost  all  the  deaths,  whether  outright,  or  from  the 
attack  of  ant». 

2.  Cherries, — My  bodding  on  this  tree  has  taken  ve- 
ry rapidly,  bot  no  tree  has  caused  me  so  much  trouble 
in  getting  off  the  bass.  The  buds,  after  they  were  ap- 
parently fast  and  looked  plump,  have  been  very  liable 
to  loosen  under  the  influence  of  wind  and  sun,  and  fre- 
quently crashed  to  death  by  sabsequent  rapid  growth. 
My  cherries  bad  been  sticked  almost  invariably  to  save 
them  from  breaking  by  the  wind,  just  above  the  bud. 

SooAo  that  broke  thus  in  1846,  I  sought  to  save  by 
putting  a  slight  layer  of  putty  on  the  wounded  top. 
But  it  did  no  good.  This  last  year,  (1847,)  I. applied 
Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas'  mixture  of  tar  and  brick  duat,  ap- 
parently with  entire  success.  Let  it  be  p«t  on  with 
great  care,  so  as  not  to  cover  the  bod. 

a.  PsociUa  OS  Pittflu.— This  hai  oamed  ma  mora 


1.  Late 

Unfty. 
that 


vexation  and  disoouragement  than  aff  otfcer  labora  of 
the  kind  put  together.    Of  moite  than  one 
set  in  I84&,  not  one  now  smrvtveab    Of  the 
ber  set  in  1846,  hot  two  are  aKve.     Erron. — 
setting.     2.  Careless  onhiading.     a.  Steek 
4.  TiSung  off  the  buds  above  the  peaeh  eo 
there  was  notfasng  to  keep  the  sloek  almahif*  ike  in- 
serted  bttd.    The  eonseqwaee  was  that 
peaches  died  after  they  were  a  foot  long,  by 
down  of  the  stoek.    kk  the  ease  of 
it  will  do  to  take  ofi  evety  bod,  bat  not 
peaoh  on  the  pbms. 

4.  Spring  Buddi^g.—hk  1847,  Jmo  2d,  U 
peachea  en  paaoheoi  and  peaehes  on  plama; 
tirely. 

h,  A  pear  took  oa  a  mo«otaia  ash.    It 
four  inches,  and  is  bow,  (Feb.  18th ,)  alive. 

e.  Plums  on  plums.     A  few  (cf  Bolmav'a 
too)  took.    They  are  now  alive. 

Adieu,  wkh  all  my  heart,  to  spring  bodding.  it  wiU 
do  in  the  sooth,  but  it  has  aelhiag  to  rrsnaftmiiml  it  in 
Central  New.  York. 

II*  Mildew  Ui  GooaeWtTlea. 


ao  wiik  the 


and  4th, 


grew  ahoot 


a.  I  have  about  forty  very  old  mosey  'UmchitM  of 
gooseberries.  They  have  beien  occaaioaally  maonred, 
and  trimmed  severely  every  year.  Of  the  four  years 
they  have  borne  nse  &uit,  two  exhibited  fine  aad  two 
nuldewed  fruit.  The  two  seasons  of  goad  fruit  seemed 
to  be  in  consequence  of  sifting  on  strong  ashes,  onee 
when  they  were  in  bloom,  and  once  sooa  sitsr.  It  waa 
done  wImui  the  dew  was  on  in  the  merniog. 

6.  So  I  had  verv  fine  firuit  in  1847,  on  a  patch 
of  about  three  hundred  young  bushea,  under  the  same 
treatment.  Whether  the  alkali  aou  directly  esi  the 
animaleulse  that  occasions  this  disease,  or  remaiely  by 

fiving  vigor  to  the  root,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 
*he  faotj  however^  is  valuable. 

III.  The  While  Blaeklerryi 

A  eorrespondont  of  yours  considers  this  a  new  llimg 
among  the  fruits  of  this  fruitful  world.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  grew  in  my  boyhood  in  Rensselaer  county,  and 
that  I  found  it  in  1842,  in  Chautauqoe  county. 

White,  black  and  red,  are  the  prevailing  colors  of^the 
berries  of  most  brambles,  and  of  the  external  covering 
of  most  stone  fruits.  Meanwhile  chemists  tell  us  that  iron 
is  the  universal  pigment  of  aature,  wherewith  she  bean- 
tiftes  her  fmits  and  flowers.  Will  not  some  of  oar  lean- 
ed vegetable  physiofogists,  who  have  leisure,  taste  and 
ability  for  such  mvestigatiooa,  tell  us  if  theyean,  whether 
these  difiereat  colors  in  the  same  species  of  frait  sts  the 
blackberry  and  currant,  areia  consequence  of  the  differ^ 
ent  condiiione  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  soil,  or  of  its  ab- 
sence from  the  soil  entirefy  ^  or  whether  it  be  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  peculiar  powere  of  the  plant  its^f,  by  which  it 
appropriates  it  to  its  own  peculiar  purposes,  or  rejects  it 
altogether.  We  may  presume,  however,  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  latter  power,  since  the  same  flower  eltea 
presents  various  hoes,  and  the  same  well  elaborated  gar- 
den soil  different  flowers ;  while  different  colors  of  the 
same  fruit  grew  side  by  side  in  tha  same  soiL 

IY«  Hawthorna-fas  thia  hot  climate. 
I  fully  agree  with  Dawning  aad  ether  writera  oa  ^e 
iwfitness  of  the|Hawthora  for  hedges,  in  this  dry  and  bot 
climate.  I  wish  to  notiee  an  iatereatlag  foot,  howev- 
er, in  regard  to  thia  thorn.  I  have  a  plat  of  groaad  ef 
leM  thtA  half  «a  aorei  amnomM  1^  chawUMm  Jbaifa 
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Ott  two  sides — the  west  and  the  north,— the  hedge  being 
QBtrimmed,  and  from  14  to  18  ft.  high.  That  on  the 
west  side  is  thick,  thrifty  and  verdant,  while  that  on 
the  north  is  every  way  inferior,  with  nothing  in  the  so*l 
or  adjacent  caltivation  to  make  this  difference.  And  yet, 
I  think  I  have  lately  discovered  the  reason.  The  rain 
storms  in  this  vicinity  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
from  the  east  or  west.  The  oonseqaence  is,  that  the 
hedge  on  the  west  side  gathers  a  large  amount  of  rain, 
that  woald  fall  beyond  it  were  the  hedge  removed,  while 
that  oa  the  north  side  receives  merely  as  mach  rain  as 
falls  npoa  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  its  roots.  Henee 
the  thrifty  hedge  is  profusely  watered  and  the  other 


y.  Fftll  plaatiag  of  Gooseberry  eattiBgs. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  I  carried  some  gooseberry 
cuttings  120  miles  in  hot,  dry  weather.  I  planted 
thesB,  vrithout  much  care,  in  good  gravely  soil,  in  my 
garden.  This  was  about  September  28th.  In  the  spring 
of  1835,  before  vegetation,  even  in  the  gooseberry, 
ooold  start,  I  had  occasion  to  remove  a  few  of  these 
eattings.  In  dohig  this,  they  presented  white,  thread- 
like rootlets,  some  of  them  six  inches  long,  which  must 
have  been  emitted  the  fall  before.  These  cuttings 
made  more  wood  darmg  that  season,  three  to  one,  than 
any  that  1  ever  set  in  the  spring.  The  reasKm  never 
occurred  to  me  until  lately.  If  I  am  wrong,  will  not 
some  of  your  learned  correspondents  correct  md. 

I  reason  thte.  The  fll-st  impression  of  the  deelining 
heat  of  autonm  was  the  more  thoroughly  to  ripen  the 
^rood  of  the  catting  at  the  top.  Meanwhile  the  accu- 
maUtod  heat  of  smnmer  lingered  deep  in  the  soil  long 
alter  the  air  above  became  cool  with  the  chills  of  au- 
tumn. Tbrangh  the  influence  of  this  bottom  heat,  the 
process  of  granulation,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting 
went  oa,  ai2  the  rootlets  were  eaiitted.  In  the  spring, 
the  plants  started  with  considerable  of  the  vigor  of 
piaats  already  looted..  Oa  the  other  hand,  cuttings  set 
in  the  spring,  feel  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  at  the 
top,  while  the  bottoms  are  immersed  in  cold  earth, 
where  the  work  of  granulation  and  the  emission  of  roots 
cannot  go  on.  Those  acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of 
heat,  will  readily  perceive  that  the  downward  progress 
of  heat  in  the  spring  is  necessarily  slow.  Hence  cot- 
tings  set  at  that  season  are  in  an  unphilosophical  condi- 
tion, heat  at  the  top  and  a  chill  at  the  bottom,  when 
conditions  exactly  the  reverse  are  needed  for  the  speedy 
and  certain  growth  of  a  catting.  Does  not  this  expe- 
riment, and  these  principles  apply  to  all  cuttings ;  and 
have  we  not  yet  much  to  learn  on  this  subject? 

VI.  Frait  treos  ia  Clusters, 

I  have  several  plum  trees  growing  in  clusters  of  from 
three  to  seven  steoDS  each,  growing  from  a  common 
root.  They  are  well  trimmed  np,  and  spread  outward 
so  as  to  form  a  rohnd,  open  combined  head.  They  have 
the  advaatage  of  being  low,  so  that  the  fruit  is  rea- 
dily gathered,  while  the  tops  are  less  exposed  to  the 
windy  both  in  blooms  and  in  fruit.  The  trees  in  ques- 
tion are  the  Bieecker>(tfae  Lombard  plum  of  Downing,) 
and  have  been  regularly  derived  from  the  original  as 
spreats.  This  form  of  tree  has  the  single  disadvantage 
of  being  less  readily  cultivated  by  the  plow  than  straight 
siaglc  standards. 

TII«  Chemr  Tiwa  split  %r  the  Saa* 

I  have  two  sherry  trees  standing  in  a  very  hot  posi- 
tion, which  are'  badly  split  by  the  sun.  •  Now  I  think 
that  a  board,  a  foot  or  more  wide,  and  set  in  the  ground 
dose  to  the  tree,  with  its  top  fastened  to  the  tree  by  a 
eiagle  nail,  woold  remedy  this  evil.  This  remedy,  I 
think,  would  be  better  than  straw  bound  ronnd  the  tree 
which,  besides  presenting  an  unsightly  object,  affords  a 
iMtti  hr  klsept**    la  the  ease  of  very  large  tteps, 


steading  in  hot  positions,  two  boards  nailed  together  at 
the  edges  so  as  to  form  an  angle  might  be  used. 

Till.  Hixtnre  of  Beets  and  Carrots  in  seeding* 

In  the  spring  of  1845, 1  planted  3  or  4  pecks  of  ths 
ordinary  turnep  rooted  beets,  of  good  quality,  for  seed. 
Close  to  them  and  separated  only  by  the  space  between 
the  rows,  I  planted  about  as  many  yellow  carrots,  also 
for  seed.  They  seeded  well.  I  sowed  this  seed  in  the 
spring  of  1846.  Many  of  my  carrots  were  red  i^nd 
many  of  mj^  beets  yellow.  The  seed  was  ruined.  Now^ 
although  these  two  plants  are  of  the  same  class  and 
order  in  the  Linnean  system,  and  probably  of  very  nearly 
the  same  vegetable  principles,  yet  considering  the  dif- 
ference of  herbage  and  inflorescence,  who  would  hava 
suspected  their  mixing?  Query, — If  we  assume  that 
red  was  the  original  color  of  the  beet,  may  we  not  sup- 
pose that  its  varieties  of  other  colors,  were  orieinated 
by  such  crosses  as  this  I  £.  C.  G.  Utica,  march, 
15,  1848. 

*<Ipsect9  injarioas  to  the  Grapo-Vine*'* 

{Cultivatcr/arl8i8,page  151.) 

By  referring  to  the  New- York  Farmer  for  1831,  to 
the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1832,  page  133,  and  to  Sfili- 
man's  Joarnal  for  April,  1834,  page  113,  accounts  of 
this  troublesome  visitor  may  be  found.  Nearly  the 
whole  colony  on  my  vines,  was  extirpated  by  passing 
them  between  the  thumb  and  finger ;  and  by  destroying 
the  ''minute  worm  or  slug,  "which  I  found  to  be  the  Ihr- 
va  of  the  same  insect.  Tinder  this  treatment,  requir- 
ing no  great  amount  of  labor,  we  had  grapes  in  aboa- 
dance. 

On  my  first  discovering  this  depredator,  a  young  stu* 
dent  in  Entomology,  gave  it  the  paovisioKAt.  itams  of 
Chrytomela  titivora,  from  its  feeding  on  the  vine,  but 
it  appears  to  be  the  Haltiea  chalybea,  (steel  colored) 
of  ifliger, — Haltiea  having  been  separated  from  the  for- 
mer extensive  genus.  D.  Thomas.  Greatfieldj  5  iko. 
6,  1848. 

<<I>estnicUon  of  fmit  bods  by  frost." 

(CwftJMUW  JV  liB48,i>af»  ISl.) 

The  bloesom  buds  of  the  peach  are  so  admirably 
formed— so  dry,  that  Kke  a  grain  of  Indian  corn,  or  a 
seed  of  the  cucumber,  they  endure  without  injury  any 
degree  of  cold  to  which  this  climate  is  subject.  Their 
safety  depends  however,  on  their  continuing  dry, — for 
as  soon  as  the  sap  flows  in  and  iteelh  them,  they  aero 
liable  to  perish  if  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  de- 
scends much  below  zero. 

After  the  leaves  drop  is  aatmnn,  these  buds  become 
very  sensitive  in  mild  weather,  either  at  that  seasoa  or 
in  winter.  Sometimes  indeed,  though  very  rarely,  the 
blossom  opens  in  the  fall-^to  perish  of  course..  The 
danger  appears  to  increase  with  the  amount  of  develop- 
ment; and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  fruit  buas 
of  the  apricot. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  climato 
much  more  rigorous  than  ours,  where  the  cold  through- 
out the  whole  winter  is  steady,  the  peach  tree  is  very 
prodtictive:  and  some  of  ottr  most  severe  seasons  Have 
been  succeeded  by  plentiful  crops  of  this  fruit ;  but  vrhen 
the  budst/ori  in  autumn,  our  hopes  of  plenty  are  founded 
entirely  on  the  mildness  of  the  weathex  that  is  to  fol- 
low, for  ten  degrees  below  sero,  have  been  sufficient  to 
destroy  them.    D.  T.  5  mo.  8,  1848. 

Popnlar  £rrorft« 

Edit.  Cultivatoe — The  article  quoted  inyourlait 
number, from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  statingtbat^'Bal- 
sam  seed  3  or  4  years  old,  saved  from  double  varietiea^ 
is  pretty  sure  to  produce  double  flowers,  whereas  oat 
year  old  seed  is  almost  certain  to  produce  single  blos- 
soms;" is  sheer  noaseoM  of  the  witchcraft  olasS|  aad  is 
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•B  &  pw  wilh  Um  lUle  EngHib  ooliom  that  vsTf 
•Donmbar  and  melon  antit  will  run  lew  to  nnas  i 
prodnce  more  kboDdkiil  crops  ltt*.a  new  seed,  and  witb 
the  (iUj  iden  thai  by  {dicing  melon  tuede  ia  a  panta- 
hxiDs'  pocket  for  some  time  previoas  to  plsBting,  that 
lbs  warmth  wilt  improve  tbeir  qqaliiy  or  accelerate  tbe 
inatnrilf  ot  tbe  crop.  All  Ibese  and  tbe  vieionary  tales 
•boot  planting  leedi,  and  rearing  crops  at  certata 
■laf^es  or  tbe  moon,  which  some  of  our  least  fBTored  an- 
MStora  brought  over  with  Ibem  from  Enrope,  have  lonfr 
■iaoe  been  exploded  by  iorellisent  American  minds' 
Thejr  neverthelesB  exist  in  full  force  amoag  the  benight- 
ed and  uneducated  popnlation  of  many  sonn  tries  of 
Enrepe.  Tbe  "  Seraiiteen  years  Locnst"  will  doabt- 
leas  in  time  prove  [o  be  one  of  the  same  catcfrorjr.  It 
k  diacreditable  to  the  mind  of  man  to  yield  a  blind  cre- 
dence to  any  statement  as  to  a  result  or  effect,  nnlcsa  a 
Miiue  ii  assigned  tbat  will  afford  conclusive  Knitinds 
tor  HOT  mental  ooBviotioD.  Flushing,  March  6,  1848. 
Wm.  R.  PaiHci. 

Albanr  A  RensselaeT  Horlicalttirat  Sociely, 

The  annual  meeting  of  lois  soeietT  was  held  in  Al- 
bany on  the  6th  of  May.  Tbe  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  officers  for  tne  enaoins  year. 

Prttident.—JOEL  RATHBONE,  of  Boihlehem. 

Vice  Pruidtnti.—V.  Thomas  Vail,  Troy  ;Dr,  Haa- 
■AN  Wendsll,  Albany;  Gzea  F.  PaSKTica,  Beible- 
bui;  V.  P.  Duow,  Greenbnsh. 

Seerdary.— B.  P.  Johneok,  Albany. 

Trtmurtr.—A.  E.  Bbowk,  Albany. 

Managtri. —Axoa  Baiooi,  Schaphticoke i  Stmhih 
B.  WAaaiH,  Troy;  J.  H  Lotett,  Albany;  Wa.  Bns- 
W«LL,  Troy  i  J.  McD  MclHTVaK,  Albany ;  Jab.  H«NbT, 
WaterTliot;  Wm.  Nkwcomb,  Pittntown;  Jamis  Wil- 
MR,  Albany;  A.  Oibobn,  Watorvliet. 

Exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers,  will  be  held  by  this 
•oeiaiy  as  follows:  At  Albany,  Jane  I4th;atTroy, 
July  I2th;  at  Albany,  September  — ,  annual  show;  at 
Albany,  aeoond  Wednesday  of  February,  1847. 


Th«  Cnrcalio. 

As  it  baa  been  folly  decided  by  fmit  growen  tbat 
there  it  no  ''  royal  rnad"  to  tho  desrrintion  of  the  our- 
ealio,  it  beaomea  very  desirable  that  the  cMinon  roii^ 
•honld  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  Under  ordina- 
ry ci  ream  stances,  fine  crops  aS  plams,  apricots  and  nec- 
tarines, cannot  be  obtained  without  protection  from  this 
ttiiect,  and  it  often  happens  that  other  fmit  suBers  from 
ita  attacks. 

After  trying  nearlj  all  the  muneroiis  remedies  which 
bkn  been  reoommended,  we  have  come  lo  the  concln- 
uon  that  for  g-ineral  application,  the  best  mode  is  a 
eombination  of  two — first,  destroy  all  tbat  is  possible 
by  jarring  them  down  on  white  muslin,  and  secondly, 
■oOiir  pigs  and  geeee  to  pick  op  and  devour  all  tbe  in- 
jured fmit  which  falls.  Wbere  pigs  and  geeie  cannot 
be  admitted,  a  more  diligent  application  of  the  jarring 
win  be  eSeotual,  bat  othenriie,  these  aninuds  trill 
f  raatly  lessen  tbe  labor. 

It  has  been  urged,  as  a  lorions  objection  to  the  mode 
of  jarring  down  on  muslin,  tbat  the  labor  often  amoants 
to  more  than  the  valuB  of  the  fmit.  Where  this  reme- 
dy is  bnt  imparfectly  applied  the  time  required  for  the 
cxtcrminaticm  of  tbe  insect  is  prolonged,  and  the  crop, 
besides,  may  be  nearly  destroyed.  Hence  a  rigorous 
■ttaok  will  be  found  altogether  tbe  must  cooaomioal. 
.  lo  facilitate  the  work,  we  have  adopted  two  different 
•ontrivances,  both  of  wliloh  will  be  found  essential  ad- 
vantages, and  great  improvements  on  the  old  mode  of 
merely  spreading  white  sheets  under  the  tre"s.     The 

■  In  itntral  mct6i  land  rrom  dnubls  nrisllis  will  [voilaee 


/■(wUd  Hninai/br  eatkimg  Cimuliai—rig.  49 
first,  is  a  large  umbrella,  <Fig.  49),  with  a  white  cov- 
ering, witb  an  opening  or  alii  between,  to  stiff  anna,  t. 
*,  to  receive  the  trunk  nf  the  tree.  The  arms,  or  er- 
paadln^  radii,  should  be  nearly  straight  whea  the  um- 
brella is  spread,  aad  not  curved  a*  i*  nsaally  tbe  case. 
If  they  are  made  of  bamboo,  an  umbrella  bIk  feet  ia 
diameter,  will  not  ooai  more  than  two  didlars  and  msy 
be  prooared  to  order  at  any  factory.  In  asisg  ihia  im- 
plement, it  IS  spread,  placed  in  an  iavarted  pokitioa 
and  passed  under  tbe  tree.  Tbe  blow  of  a  mallet  is 
gives  on  ifaa  abort  itub  of  a  limb,  a,  which  will  jar  all 
or  nearly  all  the  onroulios  from  the  branches;  tbe  om- 
brella  ie  then  partly  folded  and  shaken  at  tbe  aame  mo- 
ment, by  which  all  tbe  insects  are  thrown  through  aa 
opening  a  few  inches  in  diameter  at  the  centre,  made 
for  this  purpose,  into  a  pail  of  hot  water  already  pro- 
vided, or  into  a  shallow  vessel  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
thus  their  destruotioa  is  as  speedy  as  complete.  A 
hundred  trees  may  tboa  be  cleared  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  if  attended  to  twice  a  day,  will  eertaialy  lave  tb* 


titlu/>mmH,Jir  «ieUH(  CuretStt—FSt  40. 
Where  the  trees  are  very  large,  or  where  an  umbr«lU 
cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  square  frames,  mad«  oa 
light  as  possible  and  covered  witb  white  muslin,  as  repre- 
sented byFig.  46,  willanawer  agood  purpose, botvill  not 
be  quite  so  convenient  nor  expeditions  as  ibe  Ibrmer 
mods.  Each  piece  of  mnslin  is  attached  to  two  sqaaro 
frames,  so  that  it  may  be  folded  together,  like  a  book. 
This  folding  will  throw  the  insects  together,  and  then 
lifting  the  frame  and  inclining  it  over  a  vessel  of  bat 
water  or  turpentine,  they  are  easily  jarred  into  it. 

Tbe  advantage  of  a  white  surface  ia  the  operaior 
sees  at  osoe  where  tbe  inaeeta  are,  and  whether  he  i* 
Booompliahiog  bis  work. 

DIaeaae  of  Fruit  Tives; 

I  see  by  your  peiiodioal,  that  tbe  pear  tree  blight  ia 
atirUinted  to  frpai.  I  had  a  pear  tree  in  1846,  attnok. 
ed  by  a  species  of  blight,  (whether  tbe  aame  jou  h>*« 
at  the  north,  I  oaunoi  say)  but  tbis|waa  a  species  of  Tn^ 
gnsj  Uie  bvk  beeaoM  coTerefl  witb  amall  hiovn  sfiMa, 
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from  ^rhieh  prooeoded  what  I  call  its  roots,  like  cob- 
weh§,  which  adhered  oloeely  to  and  completely  covered 
the  bftrfc.  Last  snmmer,  which  was  moist  aad  warm, 
it  sprearil  to  some  apple  trees,  (in  fact  over  the  apples 
themselves) — plum  sjid  mimosa  trees  and  rose  bushes, 
and  I  have  no  doabt  they  will  all  die  this  summer,  as 
the  pear  limbs  aUacked  in  1846.  all  died  in  1847,  the 
bark  cracking  clean  to  the  wxknI  in  young  twigs. 

ITyoa  know  of  any  cure,  yon  would  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  me,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others,  by  publishing 
it.  I  should  observe  that  peach  trees  in  the  imme- 
diate ▼ieinity,  entirely  escaped. 

North  Vi€k$burgh,  Miss,  R.^T.  Rooxms. 

The  Might  described  in  the  above  communication, 
doen  not  correspond  to  either  the  firoet  blight,  or  insect 
Uight  which  are  known  here. 

Baddiog  Mice  move* 

Sm  V9L  4,  p.  aw. 
Toar  correspondent  R.  T.,  is  right  as  respects  the  mode 
of  bodding,  Iwt  appears  not  to  have  fsite  discovered  the 
hid  time  to  perform  the  operation. 

In  March,  1846,  I  received  by  mail  from  Rochester, 
K.  T.,  tfairongh  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Ellwanobs 
&  Babbt,  a  slip  of  the  '*  Northern  Spy''  apple,  which 
when  received  was  quite  dry,  and  showed  bat  a  fitrj 
little  indication  of  life.  I  kept  the  scion  in  moist  earth 
BBtil  the  second  week  in  April,  when  I  put  the  buds, 
(10  of  them,)  on  some  young  seedling  trees,  four  oi 
which  grew  freely,  and  made  during  that  summer,  about 
10  feet  of  wood,  averaging  nearly  three  feet  each  tree. 
I  need  last  yrisg  a  part  of  the  buds  of  the  growth  of 
1846,  and  have  now,  from  that  small  beginning,  about 
50  trees  of  that  noted  variety  of  apple. 

In  August,  1846,  I  budded  several  cherry  trees, 
which  proved  almost  an  entire  failure;  last  April  I 
re-bodded  50  of  the  same  trees,  with  bnds  taken  from 
the  munotm  of  the  Black  Tartarian  cherry,  cut  the  pre- 
vioon  February,  49  of  them  grew,  some  of  which  made 
the  past  season  upwards  of  three  feet  of  well  ripened 
wood.  I  advise  R.  T.  to  try  again  as  soon  as  the  bark 
separates  freely  firom  the  wood  next  spring,  using  buds 
cat  from  scions  next  month,  and  whether  he  succeeds 
or  fails,  communicate  the  result  ''  for  the  Cultivator." 

I  know  not  how  it  may  prove  in  New- England,  but 
mm  satisfied  that  in  Illinois,  the  months  of  April  and 
Maj  are  the  best  for  budding. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  yonr  western  subscribers 
wlio  bmve  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the  Quince,  un- 
der the  impression  that  our  soil  or  climate  is  not  con- 
genial to  its  growth,  I  remark  that  the  quince  may  be 
tnocnlated  on  either  of  the  varieties  of  our  native  thorn, 
and  the  bod  takes  freely.  I  have  raised  the  large 
orange  qninoe'on  the  thorn  the  second  year  after  the 
iBserttOB  of  the  hnd^  which  was  taken  irom  a  quince 
tree  that  had  never  shown  any  signs  of  fruit,  although 
npwards  of  fourteen  years  pU.  The  quince  on  thorn 
•tocks  produces  fruit  every  year,  while  those  on  their 
natural  roots  do  not  bear  any.  Several  quince-bearing 
tbom  boshes  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Slack's  garden,  at 
I«ewistown.    J.  D.     Fulton  County,  III.,  Jan,  1848. 

Bttawberry  Banners 

These  sbould  be  treated  as  weeds,  and  kept  hoed  from 
ninong  the  regular  rows  of  strawberry  plants.  They 
have  precisely  the  same  eflfect  upon  the  erep  as  the 
mmme  quantity  of  weeds,  and  cannot  fail  to  lessen  the 
amooat,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  quality.  A  writer 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  remarks,  ''  So  convinced 
asn  I  of  the  propriety  of  cultivating  this  fruit  in  separ- 
ate and  distinct  plants,  and  of  cutting  off  the  runners, 
thai  I  have  this  season  taken  out  a  plant  between  each 
of  my  plantations,  thus  making  the  distance  between 
aaeh  fiuit/imrfitt  hy  tkri9^ 


Prod  active  Apple»Tree. 

Browne,  in  his  trees  of  America,  says  there  is  an 
apple>tree  at  Romney  in  Virginia,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Mease,  grew  spontaneously  from  seed,  is  estimated 
to  be  fifty  years  old,  and  has  obtained  a  height  of  40 
feet,  with  a  trunk  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter.  In 
1835  it*  produced  180  bushels  of  large  fruit,  besides 
four  or  five  bushels  left  under  the  tree  as  damaged,  and 
several  bushels  taken  by  visitors  during  the  course  of 
the  season-— so  that  the  whole  amount,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Mease,  must  have  been  nearly  200  bushels. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  borne  on  a  single  tree 
in  England,  in  one  year,  grew  in  Littlefield,  Sussexi 
and  produced  74  bushels  of  fruit — the  total  weight  of 
the  crop  being  nearly  two  tons. 

Repeated  instances  have  occurred  in  Western  New» 
York,  of  trees  of  the  Rhode-Island  greening,  with  little 
or  no  eultivation,  yielding  single  crops  of  more  than 
forty  bushels. 

Bassano  Beef 

We  observe  that  A.J.  Downing,  in  a  late  nnmber  of 
his  Magaaine,  describes  this  fine  early  beet  as  "  oval'' 
or  ''  long  turnip-rooted."  We  have  enliivated^it  for 
several  years,  the  seeds  being  obtained  from  diflerenl 
sources,  and  with  us  it  has  had  invariably  a  flat  roo^ 
like  that  of  the  flattest  turnips,  the  horiaoatal  diameter 
being  usually  twice  the  distance  from  the  crown  to  the 
tap  root.  It  has  proved  very  early,  sweet  aad  dehoate, 
and  always  remarkably  productive, — where  thickly 
planted,  the  roots  literally  Umched  each  other,  withool 
a  diminutive  growth.     Which  is  the  genuine  variety f 

Frait  Stealiag« 

Some  of  onr  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the 
remedy  published  some  time  since  against  fruit  stealing, 
James  Matthews,  Esq.  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  thus  speaks 
of  this  remedy  in  a  letter  to  the  Ohio  Cultivator: — "We 
have  found  the  article  published  in  your  last  number, 
the  best  remedy  yet  known  here  for  fruit-stealers  and 
garden  robbers.  The  tartar  emetic  works  finely!  A 
good  dose  will  lay  a  fellow  out  limber  for  a  wbUe,  as 
the  sad  experience  of  some  here  amply  proves.  II 
also  clears  out  the  stomach,  prevents  chills  and  fever« 
and  creates  a  distate  which  very  much  diminishes  thieve 
ing  propensities." 

''  An'  sure,  and  ye  don't  call  it  stealing,  to  get  >ver 
and  take  a  little  fruit,  do  ye?  Yes,  we  do,  (says  se  of 
the  Maine  Farmer,)  and  the  meanest  kind  of  stcalingi 
too.  You  wouldn't  walk  into  that  fiian's  house  and 
take  hb  money  from  his  drawer,  nor  his  bread  from  his 
table;  and  yet  very  likely  that  bread  and  that  money 
have  not  cost  their  owner  half  so  much  care,  half  so 
much  labor,  and  are  not  half  so  much  prized  and  vbp 
lued  as  his  fruit." 

Thc  CvnciTLW  RBvsiXBD.— A.  J.  Dowiniro,7n  the 
Horticulturist,  states  that  on  two  nectarine  trees,  (a 
fruit  eminently  liable  to  destruction  by^  this  insect,) 
standing  near  a  stable  yard,  not  a  single  puncture  oould 
be  discovered,  while  others  a  few  rods  distant  did  not 
escape.  This  eflect  was  attributable  to  the  offensivo 
fames  of  the  manure  repelling  the  inseet.  The  sama 
journal  contains  a  communication  stating  that  the  writer 
wishing  to  stimulate  some  old  plom  trees,  left  roand 
them  for  a  fortnight,  ancovered,  a  heavy  coating  el 
fresh  horse-manure,  daring  the  period  of  the  swelling 
of  the  frcdt.  These  trees  bore  fine  crops;  all  otbert 
were  stung,  and  dropt  all  their  fruit. 
.  Lamoilub  Co.  Ao.  Socmty,  Vt. — Fair  at  Hyde  Park^ 
Sept.  90th.  Ofiicers  for  the  present  year,  Ambi  Hm^ 
ton.  President ;  Samcsl  MsaaiAM,  Noah  RobinsoiTi 
Yice-PresidenU ;  L.  H.Nons,  Treasorer  f  C.  9.  Non^ 
qf  Hyde- Park,  Seorettf/ . 
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DESCBKPTIOlf  OF 

for  flanlhig  Sudi,  mtut   applying  Xtmrnra,  *iuk  u 

A.  Main  Wltttl,  to  propel  the  niaehin«y  sad  roU  in 
»•  seed  J  nuda  oonoavo  in  order  to  press  the  earth  to 
IIm  (idea  of  tke  seede  u  well  at  upon  the  lop  of  ihem. 
It  leaves  a  slight  convex  rtdgoapon,  and  a  little  Turrow 
aoMoh  side  of  (be  seed,  so  that  rain  maj  settle  Bttbe 
•ioes  r*lber  than  inmiediately  upon  the  seeds. 

B.  Bmlating  WJutl,  to  keep  the  Cooller  at  an 
■niTonn  depth— made  fluted  to  help  pulverise  the  earth. 

C.  fiorrow,  to  throw  aside  mall  obstruotions,  as 
also  to  fins  tbe  ground. 

D.  Sitd  Sox,  which  may  be  drawn  oat  lor  tbe  pnr- 
poM  oT  emptjing  it. 

E.  Tighltnitig  Pullty,  to  acoommodBte  the  band  to 
•nob  groove  on  the  gearing  wheel  F,  and  on  the  head 
rf  the  elevator,  u  may  be  necessary  to  give  tbe  r«- 
qaisiie  speed  to  the  elevator  or  dropper,  secured  by  a 
thdrnb  •crew  nodemeaih.  Thu  tcraw  miut  be  looMsed 
lo  shift  the  elevators. 

P.  Otaring  Whetl,  wilh  grooves  of  diOereiu  diame- 
lea,  by  wbioh  greater  or  leas  speed  is  given  to  the 
dropper  j  of  owirse,  putting  in  tbe  seeds  at  greater  or 
k«s  distance*  apart, 

G,  H.  I-  Elttalon  or  Dropptrt,  of  diOerent  sixod 
holes,  for  oom,  beets  and  tiuneps. 

J.  Cttanr,  of  whalebone,  looured  by  a  waJge  in  the 
frame  of  tbe  elevator,  just  so  as  to  spring  into  each 
bole  as  it  panes  the  guide  tube  U. 

K.  Ltader,  by  whiub  the  seed  box  may  be  supplied 
without  stopping  the  macbine. 

I>.  MaaurtBax,  or  Happtr. 

H.  Rack  Wkeel,  oonnected  by  a  band  with  gearing 
wheel  F,  and  goring  motioo  to  shoe  O,  by  oonneoiing 
rod  Pj  this  may  be  raised  or  lowered  hj  aUdea  and 
ihamb  sorews  under  it,  on  the  bopMc. 


l>BnX  BABBOW, 


IT.  Slide  Guagt,  to  regnlale  tbe  qnaalitj  ft  Msam 
to  be  delivered. 

O.  Shoe  to  hopper. 

P.  Conntcting  Roi,  conveying  motlMi  to  Aoe  0, 
from  rack  wheel  H. 

Q.  Gearing  Rod,  whiob  Dpon  being  drawn,  bf 
pressure  at  the  left  band  upon  efcaio  T,  throir*  tls 


S.  Cltvu. 

T.  CoulttT,  which  by  nats  maj  b«  set  deeper  « 
more  shallow,  according  to  the  desired  deptbfoi  pl»'l^ 
log  diSerent  seeds. 

U.  Guide   TtiAi,  cooveying  seeds  to  the  fnrriiiri. 

V,  Chain  for  tmering  tttdt,  attached  to  kwta 
on  the  oolside  frame,  so  as  to  draw  in  a  correil  li^rn 
after  the  coulter,  and  before  the  tnain  wheel. 

W.  Chain  covericg  the  manure  upon  tbe  lanu  j^ 
eiple  as  V. 

X.  Spring,  aoting  apon  the  gearing  wheel  lo  ^"S 
it  in  its  place  when  liberated. 

Y.  Hand  Chain,  by  which  to  move  gearing  wliwl- 

Z.  Hook,  to  retain  hand  obaia,  and  keep  the  oiuiu- 
nery  out  of  gear. 

a.  Leather  Slra.p,  to  oonOne  guide  tnbe. 

b.  Band  to  elevator  or  dropper, 
d.  Band  lo  manure  dropper. 

B.  Ltgt,  resting  on  hooks  when  the  Barrow  is  a"- 
ing,  and  extended  when  standing  still,  to  keep  It  Itdh 
falling  on  its  side. 

The  prevaitiog  practice  in  Ibat  part  of  New-Jenef 
to  which  I  removed  in  JS33,  was,  to  plsnt  eon  is  biU* 
about  six  feet  apart  each  wnj,  mmri'g  wlj  '^  "* 
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luUt.  A  few  ezperimeBts  convinoed  me  that  spreading 
a  larger  quantity  of  long  manure  and  plowing  it  in 
was  the  better  method ;  yet  Btill  I  found  it  needful  to 
add  a  little  fine  manure  to  each  bill  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, in  order  to  give  the  plant  an  early  and  yigoroos 
•tart.  This  last  process,  however,  was  attended  with 
considerable  labor  at  a  busy  season,  as  I  found  it  re- 
quired fhll  &^e  days,  man's  work,  to  haul  and  distri- 
bute the  manure,  drop  and  coyer  an  acre,  if  done  pro< 
perly. 

I  tried  drilling  corn  in  rows,  but  then  to  scatter  the 
manure  nicely  in  the  drills,  was  a  tedious  business  which 
I  could  with  difiiculty  get  common  farm  hands  to  do. 
Therefore,  I  set  about  contriving  a  Manure  Barrow  and 
Seed  Dropper  combined,  and  put  in  my  principal  crop 
irith  it  in  1838,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  the  seven 
following  seasons  that  I  remained  on  that  farm.  My 
first  attempts  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  but  I  studied 
to  obviate  the  difiicnlties  as  they  occurred  and  to  make 
improvements ;  the  machine  in  its  present  state  is  the 
result  thus  far,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  further  im- 
profred. 

The  accompanying  drawing  was  made  several  years 
ago;  sinoe  then  the  pulley  M  has  been  made  larger, 
and  a  tightening  pulley  added  to  band  d,  both  of  which 
are  improvements. 

I  have  oeed  only  riddled  manures  in  the  machine, 
soch  as  poudrette,  lime,  ashe^i  charcoal  and  bone  dust. 
In  my  last  planting  of  corn  in  1846, 1  put  eight  bush- 


els of  bone  dust,  mixed  with  twice  the  qaantity  of  char- 
coal dust  to  the  acre,  it  being  the  first  planting  upon 
land  recently  underdrained.  The  yield  was  a  good 
one. 

With  this  machine  and  a  steady  going  mule,  a  man 
has  put  in  five  acres -per  day;  that  is,  plant,  cover  and 
manure  it  in  drills.  My  practice  was  to  plant  twice 
as  many  kernels  as  I  wished  to  stand,  and  where  birds, 
moles  and  insects  did  not  thin  out  sufficiently,  it 
was  done  with  a  common  hoe,  cutting  through  the 
TOWS,  leaving  the  strongest  plants  to  average  a  distance 
of  about  eight  inches  apart.  The  drills  being  4i  to  5 
feet  apart. 

Once  plowing  the  com  only,  and  then  as  soon  as  the 
plants  were  fairly  up,  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
rows,  going  as  near  as  possible  and  taming  the  furrows 
from  them,  afterwards  keeping  the  ground  loose  and 
clean  by  the  cultivator  and  barrow,  I  found  to  be  the 
better  practice.  I  am  satisfied  that  hilling  up  corn  is 
useless,  and  destroying  the  root  by  the  plow  worse  than 
useless,  both  for  the  corn  arid  the  stalks. 

The  kind  of  coin  of  aU  the  various  sorts  that  I  tried 
which  in  that  section  produced  the  greatest  yield,  is 
rather  a  large  growing  stalk,  producing  ears  of  four- 
teen to  twenty  rovrs  mostly,  red  cob,  the  kernel  a  red* 
dish  yellow,  or  fle^  oc^r,  something  of  a  gourd  seed 
or  horse  tooth  shape,  and  .a  little  indented  on  the  top. 

RoBT.  Whitb,  Jn 

New-Ycrk,  4  mo.,  1843. 

a— 
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Tke  NoraiMi  Home* 

£ditok8  or  CuLTivATon — In  the  course  of  my  re. 
marks  on  breeding  horses,  recently  published  in  the 
Cultivator,  I  have  nu>re  than  onee  intimated  my 
intention  to  notice  the  Normans.  This  design 
woold  have  been  executed  earlier  had  I  been  able 
to  oommana  my  time.  I  have  even  now  to  regret  that 
other  ealla  press  upon  me  so  closely-  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  give  you  but  a  hasty  sketch. 

The  Norman  horses  now  most  used  in  France,  are  a 

cross  of  the  old  French  or  Norman  draught  horse  with 

the  Andalosian,  or  Spanish  barb.     The  original  breed 

wan  too  clumsy  and  slow.     The  cross  with  the  Anda- 

huMB  has  rendered  them  more  shapely  and  active.     I 

Jwve  examined  the  improved  breed  with  a  good  deal  of 

nemttny.     During  my  viait  to  Fraoce  in  1846, 1  rode 

mangr  bvuidred  mUes  behind  them,  and  aaw  many  sta- 

Idea  filled  with  them.     The  postmen  and  stage  propri- 

etoca  une  them  exdoaively .    I  found  them  in  daUy  ser- 

-vioe  from  (bar  to  twenty- four  years  obi.    iiome  had 

lieen  4aven  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.    I  found  no  lame 

or  aiekly  horses  in  their  stables— «il  appeared  fat  and 

hardy.     They  are  driven  before  the  mail  coaches  over 

roirtas  of  mnay  hundred  miles  in  extent,  at  the  rate  of 

eight  miles  per  hctmr  including  stops ;  and  I  have  many 

times  seen  one  or  more  horses  in  a  team  trotting 

aqoaraiy  and  handsomely  when  the  coach  waa  moving 

at  the  rate  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  per  hoar. 

They  are  of  very  uniform  sise  and  appearaoee-^geae- 

rally  about  fifteen  hands  or  fifteen  hands  and  an  inch 

high,  and  weighing  1100  lbs. 

The  Norman  horse  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  How- 
land,  of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County,  b  a  very  cor- 
rect repceaentative  of  the  breed  as  it  now  appears  in 
France.  His  aire  ''  Diligence,"  is  a  better  horse  than 
aaj  one  I  saw  in  France;  and' I  have  no  doubt  the 
stock  of  Mr.  Howland's  horse  will  prove  a  valuable 
•c^oiaitioB  to  this  aeotion  of  the  St«t9»-  On  good  com- 


mon mares  of  large  size,  he  will  get  decidedly  the  best 
farm  and  draught  horses  that  we  can  raise.  I  think  the 
Norman  horses  and  their  crosses  are  better  adapted  to 
stage  coaches  and  peddler's  wagons  also,  and  all  places 
where  quick  and  heavy  draught  is  required,  than  any 
breed  of  horses  of  my  acquaintance.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  pair  of  them,  with  a  ton  cr  more  behind  them, 
will  perform  a  greater  journey  in  a  day  or  a  week,  than 
any  other  horses  that  can  be  produced. 

Again,  they  are  so  hardy  that  there  is  but  littl6 
trouble  or  risk  in  raising  thom.  They  mature  so  early 
too,  that  they  may  be  sold  at  three  and  four  years  old 
for  as  much  as  they  will  bring  when  eight  or  nine.  In 
short  I  consider  them  a  very  useful  and  valuable  stock 
of  horses.     Respectfully,  &o.,  J.  B.  B. 

Syracusef  jStprU  18,  1848. 

P.  S.  In  my  last  article  on  breeding  horses,  yoor 
compositor  has  made  me  say  that  I  have  never  known 
a  successful  cross  of  a  Morgan  liorse  on  a  highly  bred 
mare.  I  vrrote,  or  intended  to  write,  that  I  have  never  • 
known  a  successful  cross  of  a  Norman  horse  on  a  highly 
bred  mare. 

large  Corn  Crops  in  Indiana* 

I  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Cultivator^ 
1848,  page  Z9,  an  inquiry  respecting  the  method  of 
raising  large  crops  of  corn  in  the  west.  In  1843  I 
plowed  up  a  piece  of  grass-land  which  had  been  pas- 
tured two  or  three  years.  Before  plowing  I  spread  over 
one-third  of  the  ground  about  ten  cords  of  common 
barn-yard  manure  per  acre ;  turned  the  sod  as  even  as 
I  could  four  inches  deep.  Planted  Northern  Yellow 
corn  from  Western  New-Tork.  Harrowed  each  way 
twice,  and  cut  the  weeds  thrice — ^no  hills  made.  Yield, 
80  bushels  per  acre.  Next  season,  1844,  spread  on 
about  seven  cords  of  manure  per  acre  on  a  little  more 
than  half  the  field,  beginning  on  the  same  side  as  be* 
fore,  plowed  once — ^laid  off  each  way  with  a  small  plow 
— planted  foor  feet  ap«rt  eftob  wayj  with  Baden^  and 
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otber  corn  comnioii  to  thia  latitode,  thirty ei^IdegrMa 
fortj  minutei.   Harrowed  and  bood  u  above.  Averigs 
crop,  133  l-3d  bushels  par  acre.     The   mnnared  part 
■upposed  to  be  oae-siilh  belt.        THCiiaToN  Wood. 
MadUm,  J^trian  Co.,  la.,  Marck  10,  1848. 

Wheal  Md  Cheat. 

Oar  readers  are  a- 
ware  that  a  differeooe 

tr  or  opinion  eziita  od 
the  lubject  of  the  aap- 
poaed  change  of  wheat 

.  to  cheas.  The  prac- 
lice  of  many  rarmers 
ia  in  a  f;reat  defp-ee 
Itaided  by  their  opin- 

taat  to  know  wheiher 
be  who  dili|teat]y  and 
peTaeTerin)(ly  endeaT- 
ora  to  eradicate  every 
plant  of  cbess  from  bis 
fields,  may  reaaoaably 
hope  for  ultimate  sdd- 
oe«a  i  or  whether  care- 
ful or  careless  practice* 
U  to bealike rewarded 
with  auocess  or  failure. 
Without  intending 
to  oSer  any  thinf;  of  a 


call 


in  the 


character   and   habils 
of   the    obese    plant, 
which  wa  believe  will 
,  i  ,  explain   some    reeiiUs 

Oua  ftani—Bnmu  uealintu.  otherwiae  apparenlly 
unaccountable  j  and  aasislin  teaching  the  (ruth  much  bet- 
ter than  the  stKement  of  many  aaperfluial  observations, 
of  what  may  appear  at  first  striking  csseaof  iratismu- 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  and  important  points  of 
eharmoter  in  the  chess  plant,  is  thn  difference  in  siie 
and  luiuriaace  under  diSerent  circumstances.  Under 
the  thick  shade  of  vegetable  growth,  plants  have  been 
observed  scarcely  two  inches  high,  perfecling  their  seed, 
•ad  imprcgoaling  with  the  seed,  wholly  unnoticed,  the 
land  on  which  they  grew.  This  haaWn  noticed  in  mea- 
dows even  two  or  three  years  after  seeding  down  with 
graw.  But  when  thia  obalruotion  to  its  growth  is  re- 
Blored,  the  yotmg  roots  will  send  up  aeveral  shoots,  to 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  cases  yiehl 
an  iBoreaae  of  two  or  three  thousand  fold.  The  ac- 
oompanyiug  flsure  represents  plants  of  ohass,  growing 
from  seed  precisely  alike,  but  under  favorable  and  ad- 
verse eironmstances  afterwards,  a  is  a  plant  growing 
in  good  soil,  without  interference  or  obstruction;  b,  a 
plant  parlially  shaded  ;  e,  a  plant  of  the  smallest  stue, 
under  a  very  dense  growth  of  wheat,  or  in  a  meadow. 
These  flgnres  trc  drawn  from  actual  observation,  and 
the  relative  sizes  are  correctly  given. 

Another  character  is,  the  small  sise  and  hardiness  of 
the  seeds  of  ehess.  Being  much  smaller  than  wheat, 
they  often  escape  notice,  and  are  sown  and  nnconsci- 
oosly  spread;  or  esoeping  the  teeth  of  cattle  are  dis- 
tributed with  tbeir  manure ;  or  may  be  even  spread  by 
birila.  The  time  they  will  remain  in  the  ground,  with- 
out vegetating,  is  unknown.  But  as  pig. weed,  fox-tail 
and  other  weeds,  have  been  noticed  to  iprin);  up  in 
dense  growth,  on  plowing  meadows  and  pastured,  which 
for  a  long  series  of  years  were  thickly  matted  with 
turf  j  It  u  reaaonable  to  suppose  that  the  seeds  of  obesa 


also  may  remain  many  years  in  the  soil,  ready  tn  vpsing 
up  and  grow,  wheo  "  clean  aeed"  i*  sown  on  sew  or 
■opposed  clean  ground. 

Hence  it  follows,  in  conseqoence  of  the  preeediag 
facts,  that  when  wheal  ia  good,  and  has  a  fine 
thick  growth,  the  planta  of  obessare  smalt  and  eotirely 
escape  notice;  the  scythe  does  not  perhaps  touch  them, 
elthuagh  they  ripen  and  spread  their  aeed.  But  wfaea 
the  wheat  is  thinned  or  destroyed  by  winter;  or  whe« 
cattle  get  in  and  eat  off  the  crop,  or  when  it  ia  des- 
troyed by  any  other  means,  the  obstruction  to  the  growlk 
of  the  chess  is  removed,  and  young  plants,  instead  of 
remaining  as  shown  by  c  in  the  flgare,  of  diminutive 
siie,  it  shoots  op  and  spreads  its  heads  far  aod  vide, 
and  produces  a  conspicuous  and  abundant  crop.  The 
wheat  has  disappeared,  and  chess  has  taken  its  placej 
henoe  the  conclusion  is  very  natural  that  [heformer  ha* 
changed  to  the  latter. 

But  as  every  good  farmer  is  carafnl  to  deatroy  jug- 
weed  and  fox-tail,  and  avoid  spreading  the  seeds,  the 
same  care  should  be  extended  to  the  exclusioa  of  chess. 
Instances  are  by  no  means  wanting  where  such  care, 
persevered  in,  has  entirely  aradioaled  the  plant;  and 
when  wheal  on  such  farms  has  been  destroyed  by  win- 
tor,  no  chess  has  taken  its  place. 


AcTJcDltnra!  prodncta  of  the  U.  SUtM  and  Fnwee. 

A  writer  in  the  English  -^grfctiffurot  Gaxtttt  makee 
an  interesting  comparison  of  the  products  of  the  Uai- 
led  Stales  compared  with  those  of  France.  The  popo- 
lation  of  the  United  States  is  set  down  at  80,000,000 
and  that  of  France  at  30,000,000.  The  proportioa  of 
the  agricultaral  population  in  America  is  given  as  80. 
4  per  cent.;  commercial,  2.  6;  and  manufaotnring  17- 
1.  The  writer  observes  that  the  agricultural  produiy 
tion  of  the  United  States,  compared  with  its  inhabitants, 
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.k3e.s38l3a,tsi,ua|     s.t«a.33? 
the  grain  crops  of  tbs  two 
showing  the   oomparative  amounts  produced  of  each. 
kind,  in  hectolitres,  as  follows: 

y/bea.  BirVcy.  Rr<i-     OiB.  In- Com  B'^kwlKat 

"The  United  States,"  (says  the  writer,)  "  prodoe* 
annually  70,000  tons  of  wool,  600  torn  of  hops,  300 
tons  of  beeawai,  10,000,000  tons  of  hay,  95,000  ton* 
of  hemp  and  flax,  100,000  tons  of  tobaoco,  40,000  toM 
of  rice,  395,000  tons  of  cotton,  60,i>00  lbs.  of  coooona 
of  ailkwormi,  77,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  6,000  hMt»> 
litres  of  wine.  The  produce  of  the  farm. yard ,  or  cow- 
house, is  estimated  at  7,000,0001.  sterUng— (iS 5,000,- 
000);  that  of  the  orchards,  l.CeO,0OOJ.;  foresta,  a,- 
720,0001.  The  total  amount  of  agrionltoral  prodnce, 
amounts  yearly  to  the  enormous  inm  of  158,730,1601. 
sterling'-(S6S3,G60,800.)  The  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  though  yet  ia  their  infancy,  are  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  writer  puts  down  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital embarked  in  manntaotoriea  of  various  kioda,  at 
&6, 757, 9122.  sterling.  Considered  in  all  respects, 
therefore,  he  concludes — "America  may  be  claaaed 
next  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  secnnd  agrieallnral  and 
ial  country  in  the  world." 


Long  Bad  Short  EnrSi 
"  D."i'  a  correspondent  of  thn  English  JlgT\evltitT«l 
Qazttle  shows  that  the  old  notion  of  ''  long  eggs  pro- 
ducing cocks,"  is  unfounded.  His  first  argument  is, 
that  "to  every  hen  belongs  an  individual  peculiarity  in 
the  sire,  form  and  color  of  the  egg  she  lays,  which  ne- 
ver changes  during  her  whole  life-time,  so  long  as  she 
remainsiDhealih.tutd  vbiehii.M  well  known  to  tlKM 
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'wlMare  io  the  habit  of  taking  her  prodace,  as  the  hand 
'Wiitiflg  of  their  nearest  acqoaintaoce.  Some  hens  lay 
MBooch, cream-colored  e^gSjOthers  rough, chalky  granu- 
lated oaes:  there  is  the  buS;  the  snow-white,  the  spheri- 
oml,  the  oval,  the  pear-shaped,  and  the  emphatically 
egg-shaped  egg.  •  •  •  •  Now  I  assert  that  the  hen 
"Who  lays  one  round  egg,  will  continae  to  lay  all  her 
^S^  round;  and  the  hen  that  lays  one  oblong,  will  lay 
mil  oblong.  Consequently  one  hen  would  be  the  unceas* 
iag  mother  of  cocks,  another  most  remain  the  perpet- 
ual producer  of  pullets,  which  is  absurd.  *  *  *  An 
old  lady,  whose  fowls  were  all  white,  gave  me  a  small 
globalar  egg,  as  round  as  a  ball ;  it  was  added  to  a 
clutch  of  speckled  Dorkings.  The  result  was  the  due 
Bmsber  of  Dorkings,  and  one  y^ite  cockerel.  By  the 
rule  alluded  to,  it  should  of  course,  have  been  a  pul- 
let." 

"  Another  supposed  test  is  the  position  of  the  air- 
liag  at  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg.  We  are  told  that  ^  if 
it  be  a  little  one  side,  it  will  produce  a  hen  ,•  if  this 
▼acaity  ba exactly  in  the  centre,  it  will  produce  a  cock.' 
Bat  take  a  basket  of  eggrs;  examine  them  as  directed, 
by  holding  them  between  your  eye  and  a  candle,  and 
joo  will  find  ^ery  few  indeed  in  which  you  can  say  the 
air-bubble  is  exactly  concentrical  with  the  axis  of  the 
egg.  A  cock  ought  thus  to  be  like  Ovid's  black  swan, 
a  rare  bird.  But  in  many  broods,  the  cockerels  bear  a 
proportion  of  at  least  one-third;  especially  in  those 
hatched  during  winter  or  in  unfavorable  seasons;  the 
immediate  cause  being,  doubtless,  that  the  eggs  produ- 
cing the  robuster  sex,  possess  a  stronger  vit^ity ;  the 
more  remote  cause  being  the  same  wise  law  of  Provi- 
dence, through  which  in  the  human  race,  more  males 
are  born  into  the  world  than  females,  to  meet  the  wear 
and  tear  of  labor  and  accident." 


FarniDg  on  Iiong  Island. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  something  about  this 
place — situated  on  the  extreme  east  end  of  Long  Island 
(North  Branch.)  Although  generally  considered  as 
almost  oat  of  the  world,  and  almost  unknown,  we  think 
it  is  "  one  of  the  places,"  for  farming  operations,  if 
nothing  else.  It  probably,  contains  between  five  and 
six  thousand  acres,  and  except  a  few  hills  and  rocks  on 
the  Sound  side,  it  is  as  level  as  a  western  prairie.  The 
soil  is  excellent,  and  land  is  worth  $100  per  acre.  We 
are  favored  in  having  unusual  facilities  for  fertilizing 
oar  soil.  Great  quantities,  probably  thousands  of  loads, 
oT  seaweed  are  annually  collected,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  products  of  the  barn-yard  and  hog-pen.  Between 
three  and  four  millions  of  most-bonkers j  [fish.]  also, 
are  generally  taken  yearly  in  our  harbor,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  spread  on  our  corn  and  potatoe  fields, 
or  buried  in  heaps  to  be  spread  on  wheat  and  turneps. 
The  farms  here  are  small,  averaging  perhaps  30  or  40 
acres,  but  I  think  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
large  quantities  of  produce  sent  off  yearly.  The  prin- 
cipal are  wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  turneps. 

I  Teoture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  village  in  the 
state,  where  there  is  a  more  equal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty than  here.  There  is  scarcely  one  but  what  pos- 
sesses a  competency.  We  feel  the  want  of  nothing  so 
moeh  as  timber,  though  some  own  woods  in  the  ad- 
joming  country. 

Oar  fencing  stuff  is  bronght  from  Connecticut  and 
costs  from  8  to  12  dollars  a  hundred-^good  three-rail 
fence  coats  60  or  80  cents  per  rod,  exclusive  of  labor. 
£very  Carmer  has  this  tax  on  bis  income.  Now  can 
yon  tell  us  of  something  cheaper  to  fence  our  lands?  I 
have  thought  of  hedges,  but  the  objections  made  are 
that  they  take  up  too  much  land,  and  that  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  start  them.  I  should  like  to  see  something 
more  explicit  in  regard  to  their  cultivation — to  what 


«Rtent  they  impoverish  the  land — ^how  long  they  most  ha 
protected  from  cattle,  &c.1  C.  N.  B.  Orient,  X.  L, 
JiprU,  1848. 

Protection  for  Bees. 

Bees  in  their  undomesticated  state,  have  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  frost  of  winter  in  the  thick  sides  of 
the  trebs  which  they  inhabit.  A  Like  protection  was 
afforded  by  the  straw  hives  formerly  used;  but  the  thin 
boards  of  which  hives  are  now  generally  made,  leave 
the  bees  so  much  exposed,  that  multitudes  in  almost 
every  hive  perish  with  cold,  and  not  a  few  whole 
swarms.  Burying  them  in  the  ground,  and  carrying 
them  into  cellars,  have  been  practiced  with  good  suc- 
cess; but  these  methods  are  inconvenient  and  not  often 
adopted. 

A  method  which  I  have  for  several  years  adopted,  I 
have  found  very  convenient  and  successful.  My  bee 
house  is  so  broad  as  to  admit  two  rows  of  hives,  one 
fronting  one  way  and  the  other  the  opposite.  I  place 
my  hives  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  ami  fill  the  spaces 
between  and  about  them  with  straw,  leaving  the  mouths 
of  the  hives  unobstructed.  I  leave  the  straw  about  the 
hives  late  in  the  spring,  till  the  old  bees  and  the  young 
brood  will  be  secure  from  injury  from  late  fiosts.  I 
have  generally  used  pea  straw  lest  mice  should  enter 
it  and  molest  the  bees;  but  I  have  used  clean  threshed 
wheat  straw,  and  have  never  suffered  any  injury  from 
it.  £.  D.  Andxxws. 


To  Farmers. 


Why  is  it,  that  the  effort  and  enterprize  of  the  com- 
mercial and  mechanical  part  of  our  population  is  crown- 
ed with  HO  much  success,  while,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
compared  with  the  great  mass,  the  efforts  of  our  far- 
mers but  just  enable  them  to  livet  Is  it  not  for  want  of 
the  proper  direction  of  their  energies  to  the  object 
sought?  We  hear  daily  of  merchant  princes,  of  manu- 
facturers who  accumulate  immense  wealth,  of  bankers 
who  control  large  amounts  of  our  circulating  medium, 
and  these  several  classes,  with  our  professional  men, 
are  those  who  govern  the  affairs  and  direct  the  legis- 
lation of  our  country. 

Why  is  it,  that  sixty-five  thousand  professional,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  commercial  men,  and 
eight  hundred  thousand  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
making  in  the  aggregate  less  than  one  million,  exert 
so  much  more  influence  than  the  four  millions  of  our 
agricultural  population  ?  And  why  are  we  told  that  the 
farmers  constitute  so  small  a  proportion  of  our  several 
legislatures,  when  their  interests  are  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  classes  united? 

The  numerical  and  physical  power  in  this  country  is 
largely  in  favor  of  agriculturists,  and  were  their  efforts 
propeHy  directed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  influence 
they  exercise  should  not  be  in  proportion  to  this  power. 
The  number  of  farmers  to  be  found  in  our  legislatures 
at  the  present  time  may  possibly  be  greaterthan  formerly. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  they  are  not  always  thebeftt 
men  who  could  have  been  selected;  but  that  in  soma  in- 
stances they  are  those  who  by  their  ambition  rather 
than  their  merits,  have  gained  these  places  of  distinc- 
tion, and  who,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion  by  the  result 
of  their  legislation,  are  controled  by  others,  and  in 
many  cases,  like  some  who  fill  our  county  and  town 
oflUces,  are  men  who  seek  after  office,  rather  than  those 
who  are  sought  after.  But  my  object  is  not  to  write 
a  political  lecture,  but  to  inquire  into  the  reason  why 
so  great  dis|)arlty  exists  in  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  different  classes  of  our  population.  Is  it  not  for 
want  of  a  system  of  education  adapted  to  their  various 
ocftopations.  It  may  be  said  that  the  children  of  almost 
our  entire  population  ei^oy  in  our  common  schools  equal 
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opportaoities  for  adatatU>n  with  eaoh  other.  Is  Ihere 
not  wanting,  however,  in  all  of  them  an  appropriate- 
ness to  some  of  these  occupations,  and  more  particular- 
ly to  those  who  seek  an  agricultural  employment?  True, 
in  our  schools  they  are  taught  that  **  two  and  two 
make  four  :"  and  that  seven  per  cent  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal once  in  ninety  days  accumulates  rapidly.  Bat  is 
noc  this  suited  to  the  merchant  and  banker  rather  than 
the  farmer  ?  Does  not  this  instruction  give  the  commer- 
cial man  a  starting  point,  which -lead  him  to  make  laws 
to  promote  his  own  interests,  permitting  him  to  pur- 
chase State  Stocks  paying  six  per  cent,  and  on  this 
basis  giving  him  the  privilege  of  issuing  a  representa- 
tive of  money  upon  which  he  may  receive  seven  per 
oent  once  in  ninety  days  on  the  same  property,  while 
the  farmer,  should  he  be  so  prospered  as  to  aocummu- 
late  a  little  money  to  loan,  is  prohibited  by  our  laws 
from  taking  over  seven  per  cent.  Should  not  the  far- 
mer's boy  be  taught  that  where  "  one  blade  of  grass 
nowfgrows  two  may  be  made  to  grow/'  and  should  not 
he  be  instructed  how  and  in  what  way  this  may  be  ac- 
complished? Thus  giving  him  a  starting  point,  which 
would  be  as  certain  in  its  ultimate  favorable  results  as 
in  the  case  just  supposed.  When  will  our  farmers  a- 
wake  to  see  the  importance  of  so  educating  their  chil- 
dren to  the  business  of  farming,  that  a  farmer's  son 
shall  be  as  well  informed  in  what  relates  to  his  occu- 
pation, as  the  commercial  and  professional  man  now 
18  in  what  concerns  his  ?  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when 
in  all  our  common  and  higher  schools  of  education  and 
colleges,  the  science  of  agriculture  should  be  taught  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  equal  opportunities  for  education, 
adapted  to  their  employment,  vnth  the  most  favored 
class  of  our  community,  and  that  the  education  acquir- 
ed in  these  schools  should  not  be  so  exclusively  confined 
to  what  concerns  the  professional  man  alone  ?  Let 
this  subject  be  constantly  kept  before  the  farmer  through 
the  agency  of  agricultural  papers  and  other  agricnltu- 
ral  publications,  and  we  may  look  with  confidence  to 
the  time  as  not  far  distant  when  the  farmer,  with  others, 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  education,  and  legislation. 
of  our  eommbn  country,  when  his  rights  and  privileges 
•hell  be  equally  protected,  and  when  education  shall 
make  him  intellectually  strong  as  well  as  niunerically 
and  physically  00.    Oneida. 

Wcsteni  Tirg  ittift. 

Rev,  Caltw  Havlet,  formerly  of  Otsego  county, 
N.  T.,  emigrated  to  Harrisville,  Ta.,  last  season,  and 
since  his  residence  there,  has  written  an  article  describ- 
ing the  country,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Free* 
man*s  Journal^  Cooperstown,  N.  T.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts:  "  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the 
part  of  the  State  denominated  Western  Virginia,  lies 
between  the  mountains,  or  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Ohio 
River,  dividing  the  Commonwealth  north  and  south, 
and  embraces  an  extent  of  country  some  400  or  500 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  300  to  850  miles  in 
width,  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  a  wild  state,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  of  it  in  what  could  be  called  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.  The  face  of  the  countnr  is  more  rough  and 
hillv  than  any  other  I  ever  saw.  The  hills  are  not  as 
high  as  I  have  seen  in  other  States,  but  there  are  more 
of  them,  and  but  little  table  land  on  the  top.  The  ridges 
are  very  narrow  in  many  places,  only  wide  enough  for 
a  road,  consequently  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  you  immediately  commence  descpndhig  the 
opposite  side.  But  the  hills  are  generally  free  from 
stone,  and  the  soil  rich  and  productive.  The  timber  is 
as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  any  country,  and  of  any  quali- 
ty that  can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  More  jc»f  oak 
than  any  other  kind.  Pine,  chestnut,  hickory,  locust, 
poplar  or  whitewood,  sycamore,  beech,  maple,  black 
Wftlaiiti  Bee.  can  be  found  in  greftt  abundance.    The 


trees  grow  very  straight  and  high,  with  but  few  if  tnj 
low  branches.  The  whole  ooontry  is  well  watered  bj 
springs  and  streams  that  never  fall,  and  have  earreat 
enough  to  keep  them  pure.  Snch  a  thing  as  a  svimp 
or  pond  of  stagnant  water  can  acarcely  be  found  in  aU 
the  State;  oooseqaently  there  is  no  coootry,  I  believe, 
more  healthy  than  this,  where  there  are  more  tged 
people  according  to  the  number  of  inhahitaDts.  li  is 
conmion  to  see  persons  eighty  and  even  ninety  yean  old 
riding  about  on  horseback  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
home  on  baBiness,'^a  thing  bat  eeldom  seen  in  Otsego 
county." 

**  The  soil  from  its  appearaaoe  would  not  be  coui* 
dered  very  productive.  It  is  of  a  sandy  make,  mixed 
with  loam  and  clay,  and  in  some  (rfaoes  of  a  reddish  ctst; 
the  bottom  lands  wre  generally  of  a  darker  qoaliiy  and 
very  productive.  There  is  but  little  land,  however,  bat 
what  wonld  abundantly  reward  the  hand  of  coltnn. 
This  region  is  well  adapted  to  raiong  stoek.  I  htfe 
never  seen  so  large  and  healthy  looking  sheep  anjwfaen 
as  I  have  seen  here,  and  they  reqnire  but  httle  if  any 
feeding,  still  they  dio  better  with  some  sAtentioii  in  this 
respect.  Cattle,  horses  and  swine,  do  extremelj  irell. 
All  kinds  of  English  grain  that  is'  raised  at  the  North 
will  grow  here  and  produce  more  plentifully.  Applet, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  quinees,  grapes,  me- 
lons of  all  kinds,  and  wild  berries  of  nearly  every  speeie, 
grow  bountifully  and  with  veryiittle  labor.  The  sweet 
potatoe  grows  to  perfection. 

Goano— Its  elfeet  QOMpared  witk  Ashes. 

Stephen  H.  Smith,  states  to  a  committee  of  tlie 
Rhode  Island  Society,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do- 
mestic Industry,  that  on  one  acre  of  sandy  loam,  which 
without  manure  would  have  produced  twenty  bashels 
of  corn,  he  sowed  broadcast,  on  the  furrow,  after  deep 
plowing,  500  pounds  of  best  goano,  well  pulverized, 
and  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  dry  loam.  After 
harrowing,  it  was  planted  with  corn.  The  prodact 
was  50  bushels.  In  1845,  he  seeded  down  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  a  sandy  loam,  with  eight  qoarts 
of  millet,  ten  x)ounds  of  clover,  one  peck  of  herds  grass 
and  one  peck  of  red-top  seed.  This  lot  was  dressed 
with  350  pounds  of  guano,  worth  $9,  applied  as  above 
described.  On  an  adjoining  half  acre  he  put  the  same 
kind  of  seeds  and  in  like  quantity.  Instead  of  gaano, 
he  applied  64  bushels  of  unleached  ashes,  worth  $8. 
The  crop  of  millet  was  perceptibly  best  where  the 
guano  was  used,  and  about  ten  days  earliest.  The 
crop  of  grass  in  1846  was  one- fourth  the  largest  where 
the  ashes  were  used.  In  1847  the  clover  had  nearly 
disappeared  where  the  guano  was  applied,  but  remaia- 
ed  well  stocked  where  the  ashes  were  put.  The  flfSl 
and  second  crops  this  year  were  decidedly  in  few  " 
the  ashes. 

«  The  Spirit  of  Agric^ttM." 

Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  of  the  Western  Reserve  (OWo) 
College,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  TnanhoB 
County  Agricultural  Society,  speaks  in  the  following 
eloquent  language  of  the  happy  results  whiefa  may  fol- 
low from  the  present  awakened  attention  to  agricol* 
ture: 

"  We  have,"  he  observes, "  cheering  proofr  that  the 
spirit  of  agriculture  is  awake.  Let  this  spirit  be  enlu* 
vated,  for  it  has  the  primitive  seal  of  Heaven  npon  I^ 
It  is  the  spirit  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  good  order,  w 
good  morals.  It  adorns  the  earth  with  Inirariao*  ^^ 
dows,  and  goodly  orchards,  and  golden  harvesta,  aw 
pastures  covered  vrith  flocks  and  herds-  It  ciasten 
around  itself  all  the  auxiliary  arts  and  ooouj^tmof; 
commerce,  and  trades  and  mannfactore8'--all  nonrishit 
and  are  nourished  by  it.  It  fills  the  farmer's  granwiei, 
and  makes  his  flreeide  happy  md  cheerful,   Wlf99  oto* 
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beat  their  ploagh-shares  into  swords,  and  engage 
in  the  work  of  desolating  the  earth,  destroying  her  in- 
habitants, and  filling  her  with  crime  and  misery,  let  us 
have  wisdom  enough  to  adhere  to  the  employment  of 
«Qr  primeval  ancestor-*a  far  nobler  employment  than 
that  for  which  his  degenerate  sons  exhibit  snch  a  me- 
lancholy fondness.  la  the  yast  field  of  agricultaral  in- 
veatigration  and  improvement — a  field  bat  hitherto  par* 
tiaHj  explored — ^let  it  be  our  ambition  to  win  laurels 
Bot  steeped  in  tears  and  blood,  but  gathered  in  peace 
and  quietness,  and  bleating  flocks,  and  lowing  herds, 
and  waving  harvest-fields,  and  smiling,  light-hearted, 
citizens.^ 


SeedlincPotatoes^Rannlngont  of  Tarietiest  &c. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Cultivator,  I  noticed  an 
artiole  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Pabsons  of  Buffalo,  on 'the 
aecessBty  o(  chancre  of  seed,  and  running  oat  of  varieties. 
On  referring  back,  I  perceive  that,  he  has  written  much 
on  the  same  subject.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a 
controversy  with  Mr.  P.,  but  will  submit  a  few  facts 
and  a  few  practical  hints  to  your  readers. 

Mr.  Parsons  says  in  his  premises,  that  ^  an  occasional 
instance  of  success  or  failure  proves  nothing.''  So  we 
all  say.  He  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
thinks  the  deterioration  of  the  potatoe  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  use  otpoor  seed;  but  Mr.  P.  does 
not  believe  that  fanners  are  generally  in  the  practice  of 
Qttng  poor  seed-^hat  is,  small  potatoes.  If  Mr.  P. 
will  extend  his  observations  to  other  parts  of  the  State, 
I  think  he  will  learn  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
need  eomaitted  to  the  earth  would  not  make  a  very 
good  appearance  on  the  table — he  would  find  the  tubers 
genOally  small  and  oT  ill  form.  Farmers  have,  in  nmny 
instaooes.  sold  all  the  good  potatoes  they  conld  spare, 
after  leaving  a  supply  for  their  own  table.  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  every  reader  of  the  Cnltivator,  to  in- 
quire of  their  neighbors,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
more,  and  sea  how  many  are  in  the  habit  of  selecting 
the  fairest  and  best  shaped  potatoes  for  seed. 

"  Some  varieties  having  ceased  to  produce  balls,'' 
does  not  frighten  me,  and  is  no  sufficient  cause  of  alarm. 
I  have  dog  potatoes,  more  or  less,  for  thirty  years,  and 
have  always  noticed  that  where  a  hill  or  plant  had  a 
profuse  crop  of  balls,  the  tabers  were  lacking  in  size 
and  quantity. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  that  like  produces  like ; 
and  if  thin  principle  were  adhered  to,  and  the  best  al- 
ways selected  for  propagation,  we  should  hear  but  little 
about  the  "  running  out  of  varieties." 

Mr.  Parsons  says — "  The  present  disease  in  the  po- 
tato was  generally  first  noticed  in  this  country  in  1843. 
Soon  after  that,  (1845),  the  agricultural  census  of  the 
State  was  taken,  which  showed  that  the  average  product 
of  the  potato  crop  was  only  70  bushels  per  acre  :  not  half 
what  it  was  25  years  ago."  It  is  well  known  that  in 
1844  and  1845,  the  potato  orop  in  this  State  was  much 
injured  by  the  rot — ^from  one-fourth  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
crop  was  destroyed  by  this  disease. 

He  oonelndes  by  saying — "  I  did  not  intend  to  make 
any  remarks  about  the  cause  or  remedy  of  the  present 
wide-spread  disease  m  the  potato."  Yet  he  quotes 
largely  frotn  European  authorities  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
enees  with  wfaioh  the  potato  has  been  attacked,  were 
induced  by  the  age  of  the  varieties  and  their  (supposed) 
eoBseqanot  debility.  And  from  his  own  observation  he 
has  driawn  the  sane  oondosion'^^both  now  and  hereto- 
ioce.  He  therefore  draws  conclusions  without  intend- 
■f  to  jnake  any  "  remarks"  in  regard  to  the  disease. 

In  eooehision,  I  oommeod  Mr.  Snath's  seal  in  the 
pioduetien  of  new  varieties  from  seed.  I  say  go  on, 
and  when  varieties  are  produced  which  exeel  those  we 

and  iatrlntiovahieiiet  them  he  adopt- 


ed ;  Imt  let  all  be  first  proved,  that  we  may  only  ''hold 
fast  those  which  are  ^ood."  E.  Hammond. 

liOng  and  Short  ilianvre. 

The  committee  on  Farm  Management  for  the  N*.  T. 
State  Agricultural  Society,  in  their  report  for  1847, 
speak  of  tlie  different  modes  adopted  by  the  competitors 
for  premiums  on  farms,  and  observe — **  All  the 
competitors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Delafleld,  pre- 
fer to  use  manure  in  its  long  or  unrotted  state, 
while  the  latter  prefers  to  use  it  after  it  is  well 
rotted ;  a  careful  examination  of  the  answers,  however, 
reconciles  these  conflicting  opinions.  We  think  that 
both  theory  and  practice  most. clearly  indicate  that  a 
cord  of  long  manure  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
vegetable  growth  than  the  same  coni  would  do  if  al- 
lowed to  rot,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain ; 
because,  dtiring  the  process,  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  ammonia  will  evaporate,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  saline  matters  will  be  leached  away ;  but  this  loss 
will  be  avoided  by  the  covering  of  muck,  earth  and  plaster 
by  which  the  heaps  of  Mr.  Delafield  are  protected,  and 
which  absorb  and  combine  with  these  valuable  adjuncts 
to  fertility.  By  Mr.  Delafield's  method,  therefore,  a 
greater  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  is  restored  to  the  soil 
than  existed  in  its  unrotted  state ;  but  it  also  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  presented  to  the  growing 
crops  in  a  form  better  fitted  for  assimilation." 

Hints  for  Preventing  consumption. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  chapter  on  the  cure  of 
the  dire  disease,  consumption,  believing  that  a  few 
words  on  its  prevention  will  be  more  useful.  To  insure 
success,  we  must  begin  with  the  infant  subject — the 
offspring  of  healthy  ancestors.  Protect  it  in  infancy 
with  soft  flannels  next  the  skin,  and  let  it  breathe  only 
pure  air.  In  youth  teach  it  that  good  health  is  the 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings;  without  it  there  can  be 
no  enjoyment  of  life,  and  with  it  there  should  be  no 
complaint  of  its  defects.  Teach  it,  that  gsod  health 
like  a  good  estate,  may  be  squandered  little  by  little 
until  it  is  bankrupt.  Teach  it  that  temperance  in  all 
things  is  essential;  that  there  can  be  no  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  with  impunity.  Teach  it  to  sit  and 
walk  erect,  that  the  chest  may  be  fully  expanded,  to 
protect  the  chest  with  flannel  next  the  person,  and  oth- 
er warm  loose  woolen  clothing,  at  least  during  that 
season  of  the  year  that  easterly  or  northeasterly  winds 
prevail.  Do  not  suffer  the  clothing  so  ti^ht  on  the 
chest  or  body  as  to  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs.  To  keep  the  feet  dry 
with  thick  oiled  leather,  loosely  applied.  Exercise  se- 
veral hours  every  day  in  the  open  air.  Choose  virtu- 
ous and  cheerful  companions,  with  whom  singing  and 
laughter  may  be  indulged  in;  and  finally,  take  time  io 
eat  and  masticate  your  food  well. 

The  above  remarks  are  hastily  thrown  together,  they 
,  are  the  result  of  observation  and  experience,  and  touch 
some  points  that  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  too  often  neglected  in  the  popular  education 
of  youth,  or  the  practice  of  manhood.  A.  B.  Setzler'g 
Stortf  Pa, 


Fastening 

In  one  of  your  back  volumes  I  notieed  something  in 
regard  to  the  manner  In  which  shingles  are  nailed  on,  in 
some  parts  of  the  conntiy,  (I  forget  where;)  but  I 
think  the  practice  of  our  carpenters  is  preferable ;  which 
is  only  to  nail  them  in  the  waist  or  near  the  middle, 
so  that  none  of  the  nail  heads,  except  on  the  bottom 
and  top  courses,  are  ezpoeed  to  the  sun.  It  was  found 
that  in  th6  old  practice  of  nailing  in  the  hots,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  son  would  in  time  loosen  the  nails  and  ad- 
mit the  rain.  P.  8.  Btnrriifa.  CrotftHefci,  j^.  /.» 
lUteh  14,  1648, 
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Rermonr's  Machine. 
The  annexed  cat  repre- 

machine,  adTrrtiBed  io  oar 
lait.  Ii  hat  been  preity 
eziemively  awd  In  Wes- 
tern New-Vork,  (.nd  is 
much  approved.  We  law 
many  acres  of  vsrioni  kinds 
of  grain  on  the  farm  of 
JoHH  Delafield,    Esq., 

which  had  been  sown  with 
this  machine,  and  we  nev- 
er saw  grain  sland  giere 
evenly  on  Ibe  groond.  Hr. 
D.  auiured  us  thathecoal^ 
WW  anjlbing, — lime,  plas- 
ter, poiidrette,  guano,  &a.  ^ 
or  any  seeds,  from  grass  seed  to   peas  or  Indian  t 
with  perfect    exactness,  grsduating  the  quanlilj  per 
acre  lo  a  pint.     It  is  manuraotured   bj    P.  Sethoui 
East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  ooonly,  N.  Y.— Price  $4S. 


Horaea  IM  "  all  wotIc.'* 
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articles  in  tha  Cultivator  in  rererenca  to 
horses  Tor  all  work.  If  Tarmer*  want  horses  oT  this  liind, 
let  them  g«l  the  Cleveland  bay,  from  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. Thej  are  invariably  of  a  bay  color,  with  hlack 
legs,  mane  and  tail.  Tbey  are  osed  for  all  work  except 
the  race  course.  They  are  from  IS  to  16i  handshi'th, 
and  weish  from  1000  to  1300  pounds  each,  with  bone 
and  aioew  in  proportion.  They  are  easily  kept  in  con. 
dilion,  inclininff  to  be  fat.  Tbey  have  flood  temper  and 
good  action  aa  wallers,  trotters,  and  slow  gallopers. 
They  are  used  in  England  for  carriages,  artillery,  heavy 
carting,  and  even  for  hunting,  with  heavy  welgbla.  I 
think  the  most  luitable  horse  Tarmers  oould  breed  would 
be  Cleveland  hays,  191  hands  high,  weighing  elcTen 
hundred  pounds.  J.  H.  Keid. 

FTtdtritklon,  ffne-Bruruaick,  MareK,  1848. 

ExpeTinent  id  sowIdb  Wheat, 

At  the  winter  meeting  or  the  Yates  County  Agricul- 
toral  Society,  January,  1S2S,  the  following  accuonl  ol 
an.  experiment  tried  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  ascertara. 
ing  th'  proper  quantity  of  seed  wheat  for  one  acre  of 
land  was  read;  for  which  the  Society  gave  a  premium, 
and-voled  unanimously  to  Lave  it  published  in  the  Culti- 
vator end  Gi'neaee  Farmer  : 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1846,  I  sowed  four  plats 
of  ground  with  wheat,  on  a  sommer-fallDW  thai  had 
been  plowed  five  times  during  the  summer.  The  ground 
was  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  After  the  soil 
had  been  finely  pulverized  with  a  hoe  and  rake,  I  mea. 
■ure  off  aocuratety  four  sections  each  Iwo  feet  square, 
leaving  a  small  space  between  each  of  about  six  inches. 
The  squares  were  then  numbered  and  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows :  No.  I  in  squares  1  j  inches  each  way  ;  No.  2  in 
squares  of  3  inches  ;  No.  3  in  those  of  four  inches  ;  and 
No.  4  in  squares  of  4  4-5  inches,  including  the  outride 
lines  of  each  targe  square.  I  then,  wiih  the  thumb  and 
finger,  carefully  planted  one  kernel  of  wheat  in  the 
corner  of  each  small  square. 

The  yield  was  as  followa: 

On  the  I9lh  of  July  last,  I  carerully  gathered  the 
four  parcels,  keeping  each  by  itself — shelled  each  by 
hand  and  counted  the  grains  of  each  section  separately. 
The  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
On  the  17tb  of  August,  I  had  4  ounces  of  the  wheat 
oarefully  weighed  by  lealed  scale*  ;  and  by  counting 
all  the  grains  weighed,  I  found  there  were  760  grains 
in  one  ounce  ;  from  which  1  have  made  an  e«timat«  of 
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he  different  yields,  and  also  the  rata  oT  the  dtBerant 

unounts  of  seed  per  acre,  for  which  see  tbe  foUswisg 

:able  : 
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It  may  bo  proper  to  add,  that  the  soil  waa  ■  clayey 
loam,  wbioh  had  never  been  manured  and  had  been  kept 
for  pasture  during  the  preceding  six  yean.  Sboald 
the  ground  be  well  prepared  and  sowed  with  a.  drill,  it 
is  probable,  from  the  foregoing  experiment,  that  dM 
yield  would  he  greater  than  if  sowed  broadcast. 

MUo,  rata  Co.  N.  ¥.  Jan.  184S.    A.  C. 

Btaliati«s  of  Lowell. 

Messes  EciTa.-From  tbe  ststislics  of  Lowell  collectrd 
in  Jannary  last,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  iocorporaicd 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  place  at  that  tine, 
was  twelve.  Capital  invested  in  tbem  SIS,1 10,000. 
Nnmber  of  mills  47.  Number  of  spindles  301,297. 
do.  of  looms.  S749;  number  of  females  emplojrrd,  t,- 
639;  do.  males  do.,  ^995.  Number  of  yards  made 
per  week,  of  cotton,  1,920,900;  woolen,  21,291;  car. 
peting,  6,900;  rugs,  40.  The  number  of  pound)  d 
cotton  consumed  per  week  is  637,000;  do.  of  wool,  H, 
000:  yards  of  printed  goods  380,000;  of  dyed  do.,  I,- 
239,000.  Twenty. five  thousand  four  hundred  tons  of 
anthracite  coal  are  used  per  annum  in  these  estahliih. 
ments,  snd  of  charcoal  36,303  bushels.  Thev  she 
consame  77,810  gallons  of  oil,  and  35,000  of  lard  ia 
tbe  same  time,  together  with  1,190.000  pomids 
of  starch  and  769  barrels  of  Sour.  Eleven  of  the  (■■ 
lablishmenla  ve  wanned  by  steam,  and  one  by  stssB 
and  furnace.  The  average  wages  of  females  per  week, 
clear  of  board,  is  two  dollars;  of  males  par  daf ,  clear 
ol  board,  eighty  cents. 

The  Middlesex  Company  make*  nsa  aonaally  al 
6,000,000  teassit,  1,716,000  Iba.  of  Bne  wool,  80,000 
pounds  of  glue,  S60,000  worth  of  dye  stuffs,  and  tlT,. 
000  worth  of  soap. 

There  is  a  hoapiul  for  the  benefit  of  the  operatise*, 
under  ihe  oare  of  an  able  physician;  two  savings  bub; 
three  hanks,  to  wit;  The  LoK*il.  with  a  ci^iital  of  1200,. 
000;  Railroad,  capital  $600,000;  Jppltton,  capiul 
(100,000  lamutnalinaiirance  com  pany;i  library  of  7U00 
volumes  belonging  to.  tbs  city,  the  benefiu  of  whick 
are  open  to  all  on  the  payment  of  Bfly  oeata  a  year. 

Othar  mamifBotare*  pcoduevd  in  the  cit^,  Hide  bm 
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those  above  cited,  and  the  machine  shop  turns  out  pro> 
ducts  to  the  valae  of  $], 000,000,  employing  capital  to 
tbe  amount  of  $350,000,  and  about  l,^6o  hands. 

The  population  of  Lowell  in  1820  was  about  200; 
IB  1846,28,841;  in  1848,  esUmated  35,000. 

Preservation  of  MaiiDTe* 

S.  A.  Law,  Esq.,  inrfais  address  before  the  Delaware 
eonBty,  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  remarks  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  manures. 

'*  While  the  full  value  of  manures  is  admitted,  how 
few  farmers  have  their  yards  so  constructed  as  to  pre- 
pare  and  reserve  the  greatest  amount  of  fertilizing 
ooropost.  Instead  of  barn  and  stable  yards  made  low- 
est in  the  middle  to  retain  those  liquids  which  chemical 
analysis  and  actual  experience  have  shown  to  be  more 
Talnable,  and  to  contain  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
the  elements  of  vegetation  than  solid  manure,  most 
farm  yards  are  on  sloping  ground,  as  if  constructed 
purposely  for  waste — and  not  unfrequently  with  a  rivu- 
let near  by,  to  carry  away  all  that  may  wash  into  it ; 
instead  of  ^ards,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  filled  with 
eompost  from  the  swamp,  or  from  ditches,  to  be  con- 
verted into  manure,  we  see  them  empty,  and  usually 
provided  with  a  ditch  to  carry  off  all  moisture.  Far- 
mers who  mean  to  be  economical — ^who  indulge  in  no 
onnecesssry  expense — and  who  would  hesitate  to  spend 
a  shiUiog  for  the  grntiAcation  of  a  depraved  appetite, 
by  such  praotices  as  I  have  referred  to,  throw  away 
dollars.  Swamp  mud,  turf,  leaves,  weeds,  and  in  fine, 
all  the  refuse  of  a  farm,  useless  as  manure  in  a  natural 
state,  when  placed  in  the  barn*  yard  or  pig-sty,  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  materials  there,  becomes 
the  best  of  manure,  amply  repaying  the  farmer  for  the 
time  spent  ia  collecting  them." 


Tan-bark  for  Manore. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  my  hog-pen 
liberally  with  tan-bark,  which  enables  the  hogs  to  man* 
vfacture  a  large  quantity  of  manure-  The  bark  ab- 
sorbs the  liquid  part,  and  is  also  a  mechanical  benefit 
ia  Iceeping  the  manure  open  and  loose,  as  it  naturally 
has  a  tendency  to  harden  and  bake ;  and  if  put  into  the 
oom-hill  without  sufficient  care  in  planting,  sometimes 
proves  a  positive  injury.  A  day  or  two  before  using 
the  manure,  I  incorporate  with  it  ashes  and  plaster ; 
and  by  potting  this  mixture  into  a  hill,  I  raise  corn 
with  good  success.  £.  R.  Hartvrickf  Ottego  Co., 
March  12.  1848. 

Phosphate  of  Lime* 

This  substance  constitutes  the  basis  or  earth  of  bones. 
Ia  some  of  the  dairy  districts  of  Britain,  where  the  land 
has  long  been  grazed,  it  is  said  the  phosphates  have 
been  exhausted  in  a  great  degree,  and  that  the  appli- 
oaiion  of  bones,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  as  a  manure  has 
been  found  very  useful.  Plants  consume  or  take  up 
this  element  in  the  shape  of  phosphoric  acid.  Wheat 
and  other  grains  require  this  kind  of  food.  Urine  oon- 
tains  it  in  considerable  proportion,  and  this  is  consider- 
ed one  eauae  of  the  great  benefit  of  this  substanes  as  a 
manure  for  grain  crops. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  not  common.  It  has  been  found 
ia  £stremadura,  in  Spain,  in  large  quantities,  and  has 
been  earned  to  England  at  great  expense  and  applied 
to  the  soil  as  a  manure,  but  with  what  precise  effeots 
we  have  not  learned. 

We  learn  from  Br.  Emmows  that  two  localities  of 
phosphate  of  lime  have  been  found  in  this  State)  one 
near  Hoosiok-Corners  in  Bensselaer  county^  and  the 
other  in  Warren  county.  The  proportion  of  phosphoric 
•cid  oombijiod  nuth  the  lime  is  said  to  be  annsaally 


large  in  both  instances;  and  the  highly  productive  cha- 
racter of  the  soils  of  those  locnlities,  especially  for 
wheat,  is  said  to  have  first  attracted  attention. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  states  in  a  late  number  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  that  being  on  a  visit  to  a  farm  near 
Parnham,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  kind  of  marl, 
which  was  said  to  produce  remarkable  fertility  when 
applied  to  the  soil.  On  analysing  this  marl  with^great 
care,  he  found  it  to  contain  from  four  to  five  per  cent 
of  bone  earth.  

The  Salmon  of  Oregon. 

Lieut.  HowiaoK  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  in  his  report  on 
Oregon,  states  that  the  Salmon  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  May,  and  make  their  way  up  the  stream 
in  immense  shoals,  for  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
miles,  being  found  in  the  month  of  September,  at  the 
very  sources  of  the  Columbia.  The  young  fry  pass  out 
to  sea  in  October,  when  they  are  nearly  as  large  as 
herrings.  Diflerent  families  of  salmon  resort  to  difler- 
ent  rivers,  which  empty  into  the  Pacific  on  the  north- 
west coast.  The  largest  enter  the  Columbia,  coming 
fr9m  the  north.  They  average  twenty  pounds  eaoh| 
and  some  weigh  forty  pounds. 

These  fish  constitute  the  chief  subsistence  of  many 
thousand  Indians,  who  reside  in  the  country  watered 
by  the  Columbia,  and  its  tributaries ;  and  besides  af- 
fording an  abundant  supply  to  all  those  and^the  white  ^ 
settlors  of  Oregon,  eight  hundred  barrels  a  year  are 
exported. 

Lieut.  H.  remarks  that  strange  as  it  may  appear  '-none 
but  Indians  have  ever  taken  a  salmon  from  the  waters  of  " 
the  Columbia ;  it  seems  to  be  conceded  to  them  by  an  in-  .- 
herent  right  which  no  white  man  has  yet  encroached  on." 
They  are  very  superstitious  respecting  this  fish.  When 
they  first  appear  they  are  permitted  to  pass  on  for  seve- 
ral days  unmolested,  and  for  three  weeks  after  their  arri- 
val nothing  can  induce  an  Indian  to  sell  one.  During  the 
whole  season,  on  catching  a  salmon,  they  immediately 
take  out  its  heart  and  conceal  it  till  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  burn  it;  their  great  fear  being  that  this  sacred 
portion  may  be  eaten  by  dogs,  which  they  shudder  to 
think  would  prevent  the  fish  from  coming  in  the  river  any 
other  year. 

Potato  Disease* 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  SmoNDS, 
of  West  Poultney,  Vt.,  in  which  be  gives  some  facts 
that  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  remedy  for 
the  potato  disease  is  to  be  found  in  using  small  poia* 
toes  for  seed.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  what  caused 
the  exemption  firom  rot  in  the  oases  he  mentions ;  but 
if  small  seed  potatoes  were  any  security  against  the 
malady,  the  crops  of  this  vicinity  for  the  last  two  years 
ought  certainly  to  have  escaped.  But  the  loss  by  rot 
has,  probably/ been  as  great  here  as  in  most  sectionsi 
notwithstanding  a  very  large  proportion  of  very  small 
potatoes  has  been  used  for  seed. 

But  a  theory  still  more  novel  than  the  above  has  been 
broaohed,  viz.,  that  the  disease  is  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  a  comet!  A  year  ago,  or  more,  we  saw 
this  conjeoture  put  forth  in  a  Massachusetts  paper ;  and 
lately  we  noticed  that  the  same  idea  has  been  advanced 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Monthly  Visitor.  The  vrriter 
alluded  to  thinks  "it  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  comet  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1843,  with  such  brightness  and  splendor  as  to  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  near  the  sun  and  about  noon- 
day, imparted  something  to  the  earth  directly  or  in- 
directly, which  was  deleterious  to  the  potato  plant.'' 

But  admitting  the  assumption  that  a  poisonous 
principle  was  actually  imparted  to  our  atmosphere  by 
the  oomet|  it  is  certainly  very  singular  that  the  potato   . 
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of  all  the  produotioofl  of  the  earthy  aboold  have  heen 
made  the  sj^ial  victim  I 

Of  late,  we  have  not  thought  it  an  object  to  occupy 
much  time  or  space  in  reference  to  the  potato  disease ; 
but  having  seen  in  the  Gardener*8  Chronicle  j  an  account 
of  a  very  complete  series  of  experiments  tried  last  year 
in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  we 
are  disposed  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  abstract. 

In  the  experiments  alluded  to,  the  soil  and  seed  were 
treated  in  various  ways,  and  the  proportion  of  diseased 
tubers  ascertained  on  digging  the  crop.  The  sub- 
stances employed  were  lime,  charcoal,  salt,  chloride  of 
lime,  potash,  fat,  sulphuric  acid,  coal-tar,  chalk,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphur,  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  In  some  cases  these  substances  were  mixed 
with  the  earth  near  the  potatoes,  and  in  other  oases  the 
sets  or  tubers  were  sprinkled  with  the  substances  before 
planting.  The  various  articles  were  applied  not  only 
separately,  but  mixed  in  almost  every  «*ay,  and  the 
rows  tfatts  treated,  carefally  compared  with  each  other 
as  to  yield  and  condition,  and  also  with  parallel  rows 
which  received  nothing.  Full  tables  (for  which  we 
have  not  room)  are  given,  showing  the  results  in  each 
particular  case.  No  conolnsion  could  be  deduced  from 
either  of  the  trials,  or  from  the  whole  taken  together, 
in  favor  of  the  usefulness  of  any  application  or  treat- 
ment. The  Chronicie  remarks,  so  capricioas  was  the 
enemy  in  its  attacks,  **  that  a  resnlt  obtained  in  one 
place  was  directly  reversed  by  a  result  in  another  place 
only  a  yard  or  too  off-— there  being  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  soil  or  situation  or  circumstance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  percentage  of  diseased  potatoes  found  where 
nothhig  had  been  used  in  the  soil,  was  as  high  as  32..50 
and  as  low  as  5.74.  And  although  in  the  oases  of 
some  applications  no  disease  virhatever  was  found  when 
the  crop  was  taken  up — nevertheless,  in  many  instances 
the  very  same  applications  .were  found  connected  with 
above  50  per  cent,  of  disease." 

In  connexion  with  the  above,  experiments  were  tried 
with  seedling  potatoes,  and  also  with  wild  ones  from 
South  America.  The  seedlings  were  from  seed  obtain- 
ed from  various  parts  of  Germany,  from  Poland,  and 
from  some  districts  of  England.  Some  of  the  plants 
were  started  in  hot-beds  and  afterwards  transplanted 
to  open  ground,  and  others  were  grown  entirely  with* 
out  protection.  The  tables  show  that  all  these  suffer- 
ed as  badly  as  other  varieties.  The  account  says — 
"  seedlings,  ooncerning  which  so  much  obviously  un- 
founded expectation  was  entertaineid,  proved  no  more 
exempt  from  the  disease  than  old  and  long  cultivated 
varieties." 

The  wild  potato  fared  no  better.  We  are  told — 
''A  perfectly  wild  form  of  the  root,  fresh  from  its  native 
mountains,  exhibited  the  characteristic  blotches  in  a 
worse  degree  than  any  other  sort  in  the  garden." 

Fanning  on  Thirty^aeven  Aore«. 

In  our  last  volume,  (page  180),  we  gave  an  article 
being  the  substance  of  a  statement  of  J.  G.  Chadssy 
to  the  officers  of  the  Rhode  Iskmd  Society  for  the  En* 
couragemeot  of  Domestic  Industry.  From  the  report  of 
the  doings  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1847,  we  notice 
^atMr.  CuADSBY's  farming  still  continues  profitable. 
He  observes — "  Aa  my  farm  has  been  more  productive 
the  present  than  any  former  year,  I  will  briefly  state 
the  net  proceeds  of  my  crops,  so  far  as  ascertained. 
My  mode  of  cultivation  has  been  the  same  as  beforo 
communicated  to  the  Sooiety,  and  shall,  therefore, 
omit  particulars,  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  my 
last  year's  statement.  I  have  cultivated  about  two 
acres  naore  than  last  year,  and  increased  my  farm  ex- 
peoses  very  considerably,  mostly  for  labor,  which  have 
been  met  with  more  than  a  corresponding  inorease  of 
prodtteu.    1  have  already  (Deo*,  1847)  sold  1842.43 


worth,  and  estimating  the  balance  at  the  same  rate, 
my  crops  the  present  year  will  amount  to  $1410  60 
Expenses,  vis :  for  labor,  board,  manure, 

farming  utensils,  8cc.  564  6d 

For  the  use  of  my  farm  of  37  acres,  $845  91 

CnringCom. 

I  last  year  cut  up  a  portion  of  my  com  and  cored  it 
''Yankee  fashion. "  I  succeeded  well,  not  losing  u 
ear  in  a  hundred  bushels.  The  fodder  was  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  was  cut  part  in  September  and  part 
October.  I  am  determined  to  save  my  corn  fodder 
that  way  hereafter  for  many  reasons:  1.  The  con  is  as 
good  if  not  better  than  by  the  old  way  of  gathering. 
2.  The  fodder  is  greatly  superior.  3.  The  fieM  is 
cleaned  by  the  operation,  and  with  the  help  of  a  out' 
ting-box,  the  stalk  is  returned  In  manure,  mnch  fflore 
advantageously  to  the  land.  4.  Our  way  here,  reqfm* 
red  walking  over  a  field  six  times  to  gather  fodder  and 
corn,  whilst  this  requires  but  three  times.  S.  H. 
Hyams.     NachUoeheif  Jtpril,  1848. 

Ananrera  to  Inquiries* 

''  Family  Boltilr," — Jethko,  Reolnsa,  Georgia. 
Fitzgerald's  mill  has  a  portable  bolter  which  may  be 
attached  to  it,  and  will  make  the  finest  of  floor  from  aaj 
kind  of  grain.  The  bolter  may  be  had  at  the  Albaxt 
AoRiC(7LTt7]iAL  Warshousk — ^pricc  $40. 

"  Cabbages  tuilmno  to  Turmips." — C.  N.  B., 
Orient,  L.  I.  The  cause  of  cabbages  tumisg  to  tar* 
neps  is,  probably  the  mixture  of  the  two  species  while 
in  blossom.  The  whole  of  this  tribe  (6ra«fica)  will 
mix  in  this  way,  and  they  should  on  this  aocoont  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  each  other  when  put  oat  for 
seed. 

Fish  manure  tor  Onions.— C.  N.  B.  We  haw 
never  tried  fish  manure  for  this  purpose,  bat  should 
suppose  a  compost  made  with  fish  and  well  worked 
over,  would  answer  well. 

NITRATE  or  Soda. — S.  J.  W.  The  South  Ajaeri- 
can  article  could  be  had  in  New  York  for  about  fiw 
cents  per  pound,  by  the  quantity.  Its  value  as  ma* 
nure  as  indicated  by  experiments,  has  been  various. 
Its  effects  are  generally  more  obvious  in  the  growth  of 
straw  than  in  grain. 

R.  R.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C— We  sowed  a  part  of  the 
same  lot  of  Osage  Orange  seed,  and  vra  should  think 
nearl5  ^rmry  seed  vegetated.  Yours  may  come  op  this 
spring. 

Steel  Cultivator  Teeth.. — T.B.Alabama.  The 
price  of  Rogers'  improved  Cultivator  teeth  is  60  ceots 
each,  by  the  quantity,  or  62i  oenu  single.  They  weigh 
three  pounds  each. 

Fattening  Sheep  in  Winter. — ^E.  F.,  Forkiwi, 
Pa.  The  quantity  of  grain  fpd  to  sheep  per  head,  dai- 
ly, varies  with  the  kind.  Of  Indian  corn,  from  two 
gills  to  a  pint,  and  in  some  casea  a  quart,  are  the  qsas* 
titles  usuailv  given.  It  is  customary  with  the  besC 
feeders  to  give  some  potatoes  and  other  vegetablei  in 
connection  with  the  grain. 

Cuvrnino  bt  Water-power.— £.  F.  A  ditckaif^ 
of  five  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  with  eight  feet  fall, 
would  probably  work  an  overshot  wheel,  by  which  ^ 
^*  milk  and  cream  of  a  dosen  cows  "  might  be  chimod. 

AacERicAN  PiPPiw — £.  F.  The  apple  described  ol- 
der this  name  by  Downing,  is  not  idcntieal  with  tho 
Newtown  pippin,  though  he  mentions  that  the  Istttri* 
frequently  called  by  this  name  abroad.  The  Amviesi 
pippin  is  called  in  some  seotions  the  GrindshM.  Iti* 
chiefly  valuable  for  late-keeping.  It  is  of  a  daB  red 
color,  with  star-like  rasset  specks.  Its  fsrm  is  rffUp 
isb;  sonewhat  flattened;  keeps  till  Jutt^. 
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ThK  HoRTICXtLTURiaT  AND  JoTJRNAL  OF  RtTRAL  AkT 

▲Ns  RuKAX  Taste.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing,  au- 
thor of ''  Landscape  Gardening/'  **  Fraits  and  Fruit 
trees  of  America,"  and  other  works. 

The  third  volume  of  this  periodical  will  commence  in 
July.  Under  the  judicious  supervision  of  Mr.  Downing 
it  has  attained  a  character  and  reputation  not  inferior; 
we  are  safe  in  saying,  to  any  simila/  work  in  existence. 
The  second  volume,  which  is  completed  with  the  No. 
for  the  present  month,  forms  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
book,  embracing  a  great  amount  of  practical  informa- 
tionon  the  subjects  of  horticoltore,  pomology,  landscape 
ganlening,  botany,  rural  architecture,  entomjology,  and 
mrai  economy  generaliy.  Each  volume  contains  twelve 
plates— one  to  each  number — and  there  are  besides  more 
than  one  hundred  othei  engravings  of  buildings,  trees, 
plants,  &o.  The  number  of  communications  to  the  last 
volume  is  large,  and  they  are  from  the  most  eminent 
and  successful  horticulturists  in  all  sections  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  gratific&d  that  it  receives  a  substantial 
patronage,  which  ensures  its  continuance.  It  is  pub- 
lished  at  this  office,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Cultiva- 
Ton,  terms,  $3  a  year.  Each  number  contains  48  pa- 
ges— printed  on  fine  paper,  and  executed  in  a  style 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  b^st  periodicals  of  the 
coontry. 

Nxw  Edition  or  Webster's  Dictionary. — ^The 
new  edition  of  this  work  lately  issued  by  Messrs.  G.  & 
C.  Merbiam,  of  Springfield;  Mass.,  is  "  got  up"  in 
beaotiful  style.  It  comprises  in  one  quarto  volume  the 
entire  dictionary  of  Webster  which  had  formerly  been 

gubliflhed  in  two  volumes,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  very 
>w  price  of  six  dollars — ^a  cheaper  work  in  proportion 
to  its  value  and  style  than  we  have  known  oflered. 

Of  the  value  of  this  work  as  a  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak — it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  unequalled,  and  is  the^nly  work 
which  should  be  used  as  a  standard  in  this  country. 
The  present  edition  has  been  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Chavncey  a.  Goodrich,  of  Yale 
College. 

Tux  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Jot7rnai.  or 
Agriculture.  This  publication  is  now  nearly  at  the 
close  of  the  third  volume.  The  iVf  ay  number  completes 
the  republication  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  a  stand- 
ard and  elaborate  Scotch  work.  The  department  de- 
voted to  a  "  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  opens 
for  Maj  with  a  fine  portrait  on  steel,  of  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  spirited 
^Horticulturists  m  the  country.  The  plate  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  well-written  memoir  of  Col.  Wilder,  by  the 
editor  of  the  "  Library." 

Thia  work  continues  to  be  tmder  the  supervision  of 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  one  of  the  fathers  of  agricultural 
literature  in.  America.  It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Greely  and  McElrath,  who  have  evinced  much  enter- 
prize  and  liberality  in  its  neat  execution,  and  numerous 
illustrations.     Terms,  Five  Dollars  a  year. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts* — The 
number  for  May  contains  its  customary  variety  of  use- 
fiil  articles,  among  which  we  notice  a  Review  of  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  an  article 
on  the  Theories  of  Electrical  Phenomena,  with  various 
valuable  matters  under  the  head  of  Scientific  Intelli- 
gence. Edited  by  Messrs.  Silliman  and  Dana;  pub- 
Hshed  at  New-Haven,  on  the  first  of  every  second 
month — $5  a  year. 

Ewbank's  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics. — Part  vii 
of  this  work,  desqi-ibes  the  first  steam  engines,  which 
ends  the  fourth  book  of  the  series.  Book  v  opens  with 
''  novel  devices  for  raising  water,  .with  an  aooount  of 


siptfbns,  cocks,  valves,  &c.  8to."  The  subject  of  raising 
water  by  machinery  is  lately  attracting  much  attention, 
and  those  interested  in  the  matter  would  do  well  to 
purchase  this  interesting  work.  Republished  by  Gree- 
ly and  McElrath,  New- York,  in  numbers,  25  cents. 

-  .  ■      "         V       -  >-  — r~- —  ■     -r-^—. — : '.  — a 

]Vew-¥orR  State  Ag<  Society. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the  Society's  room, 
Albany,  May  1,  and  12.  The  several  committees  for 
awarding  promiiuns  at  the  next  fair,  were  appointed. 
The  names  will  be  announced  in  doe  season. 

The  time  of  holding  the  Fair  was  fixed  for  the 
5/^,  6th  and  7th  of  September  next,  instead  of  the  12th, 
l3th  and  14th  of  that  month,  as  had  been  previously 
appointed. 

Visit  or  Prof.  Johnston  to  the  United  States. 
—It  having  been  suggested  that  Prof.  Jas.  F.  W. 
Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  might  be  induced  to  visit  this 
country,  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  open  a  corres- 
pondence with  other  societies  in  relation  to  engaging 
the  Professor  to  lecture  on  Chemistry  and  other  scien- 
ces connected  with  Agriculture,  and  an  appropriation 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Society  towards  defraying 
the  expenses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  societies 
will  come  into  this  measure,  and  that  sufilcient  fucds 
to  accomplish  the  object  will  be  received. 

Stafford's  Patent  Dryer  and  .Cooler. — Mr.  J. 
R.  Stafford,  o{  Cleveland,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  sample  of 
Indian  meal  which  had  been  prepared  by  his  appara- 
tus fifteen  months.  It  was  as  perfectly  sweet  as  the 
freshest  and  best  meal.  It  had  been  kept  in  a  common 
barrel.  Mr.  S^'s  invention  appears  to  be  of  great  value 
and  accomplishes  an  object  whioh  has  long  been  sought. 
It  dries  meal  and  grain  by  steam.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  made  of  sheet-iron,  with  flanges  ar- 
ranged on  its  outer  surface.  The  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
heated  with  steam,  is  made  to  revolve,  carrying  round 
with*it  the  grain  or  meal,  which  is  thus  completely 
driea  without  the  possibility  of  being  scorched.  Sam- 
ples of  meal,  flour  and  grain  thus  prepared  may  be  seen 
at  the  Society's  rooms.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Peters, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Regclvtdf  That  wc  consider  the  Steam  Drying  apparatus  of  Sfr. 
Btaflbrd,  for  the  preservation  of  bread  eiufis  from  souring  or  heating, 
a  most  veduable  inveniinn,  and  one  deserving  of  exienaiva  encou- 
ragement, and  tnat  we  deem  it  important  that  the  government  of 
the  LTnited  States  sbontd  adopt  measures  to  test  the  Qualities  of  the 
flour  and  meal,  by  sending  quantities  of  it  in  our  public  vessels  on 
long  voyages  in  warm  climates,  and  in  such  other  manuer  as  will 
be  best  calculated  fully  to  teal  its  preserving  qnaliiies. 

Address  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  refore  the  N.  T. 
State  Ag.  Society. — ThePatrie  Farmer  thus  appro- 
priately notices  this  address:— '^  We  find  it  characteriz- 
ed throughout  by  the  author's  usual  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  style,  and  by  his  freedom  from  cant  and  hum- 
bug. Professor  Norton  is,  to  our  apprehension,  the 
best  of  all  the  scientific  writers  on  agriculture  in  our 
country.  He  recognises  fully  the  dependence  of  theory 
on  experiment,  as  its  test,  and  considers  no  theory  of 
value  any  farther  than  it  is  borne  out  by  experiment. 
His  addresses  are  calculated  to  make  plain  to  the  com- 
mon understanding,  matters  which  in  most  hands  are 
wrapped  up  in  impenetrable  fog ;  and  it  is  this  practical 
apprehension  whioh  gives  him  ^  superiority.  The  ad- 
dress before  us  will  be  read  with  profit  by  eveiy  intel- 
ligent man,  whether  indoctrinated  in  soientifio  lore  or 
not ;  and  we  hope  it  may  find  general  ciroulation. 

09*  We  invite  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Dorset.  We  are  informed  that  the  property  he 
oflers  for  sale  is  of  a  very  desirable  character.  The 
James  River  and  Kanawha  canal  passes  through  it, 
and  it  has  a  market  at  hand  for  all  kinds  of  meats, 
fowls,  butter,  milk,  vegetables,  8co. 
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CoMMUNiCATiovs  received  daring;  the  last  month, 
as  follows: — H.  H.  Inj^alsbe,  A.  B.  McClean,  R.  Wat- 
kins,  C.  N.  B.,  F.  Roys,  J.  M.  Hyams,  A  Subscriber, 
Jeihro,  P.,  F.  Holbrook,  D.  Thomas,  M.  W.  Philips. 

Books,  Pamphlkts,  8to.,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows: Public   Documents   fr.>m  Hon.   J.   I.   Slinger- 

jj^jf^ ^The    Grandeur    of    Nations,    an    Oration,  by 

Charles  Sumner,  Boston,  for  publisher.  T-  B.  Peter- 
son, Philadelphia — To  —  for  Premium  List,  &c,  of 
Yates.  Co.  Ag.  Society. 

Winter  Grain.— rThe  prespect  for  winter  wheat, 
from  what  we  learn,  is  favorable  to  a  good  crop.  Rye, 
in  this  vicinity,  was  somewhat  winier-killed,  but  we 
understand  the  late  rains  and  favorable  weather  have 
improved  its  appearance. 

Fruits. — Peaches  were  killed  in  the  bnd  by  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  1 1th  of  January  last.  There  have 
been  no  blossoms  in  this  vicinity.  Plums  gave  but  few 
blossoms,  and  cherries  rather  a  small  show.  Was  cold 
the  cause  of  the  failure  in  the  two  latter  fruits  I  Apples 
blossomed  well,  and  pears  made  an  unusual  display,  and 
the  fruit  appears  well  set 

Good  crop  op  Wheat* — Mr.  R.  J.  Livingston,  of 
New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  informs  us  that  he  raised  last 
year  from  8  22-100  acres,  272  bushels  of  R.  Harmon 
Jr*8-  improved  white  flint  wheat.  Five  years  ago,  he 
states,  his  neighbors  told  him  nothing  could  be  made  to 
grow  on  the  lot.  The  means  used  to  produce  the  wheat 
were,  *'  the  subsoil  plow,  clover,  muck  and  ashes." 

Sale  of  Short-Horned  Cattle  and  Merino  Rams. 
-*It  will  be  seen  by  Col.  Sherwood's  advertisement 
that  he  proposes  to  sell  a  number  of  his  cattle  and 
sheep  at  the  State  Fair  at  Buffalo.  In  order  to  afford 
facilities  for  those  wishing  to  sell  or  purchase  stock,  the 
officers  of  the  State  S.  have  decided  to  keep  a  register  of 
such  animals  as  may  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  time  of  the 
Fair.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  great  convenience.  In 
reference  to  Col.  Sherwood's  stock,  we  have  before 
remarked  that  it  has  been  bred  with  great  care,  and  in 
blood  and  qualities  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  herds  in  the  country. 

Kinderuook  Wool  Depot. — We  invite  attention 
to  Mr.  Blanchard's  advertisement  of  this  wool  depot. 
This  is  the  third  year  the  establishment  has  been  in 
operation,  and  we  believe  it  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  all  who  have  been  connected  with  it  in  business 
transactions. 

Premium  Crops  or  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. — ^The 
Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  awarded  premiums 
for  the  following  crops,  grown  in  1847.  Wheat — 61 
bushels  produced  on  one  acre  and  forty- two  rods — equal 
to  48  bushels  and  18  pounds  per  acre— crop  grown  by 
TjRt  Beach,  of  East  Bloomtield.  Indian  Com — 88 
bushels  per  acre— crop  grown  by  Geo.  Rice,  of  East 
Bloomfleld.  Barley — 65  bushels  per  acre — grown  by 
Bani  Bradley,  Esst  Bloomfleld.  OaU — 70  bushels 
per  acre — grown  by  Bani  Bbadlet. 

The  Horse  Gifpord  Morgan. — ^We  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  advertisement  of  this  horse  in  the  present 
number.  We  are  informed  by  those  who  have  lately 
teen  him,  that  ho  was  never  m  bettor  condition,  and 
that  he  si  ill  shows  all  that  animation  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion for  whic'li  he  has  been  distinguished. 

Great  Trotting. — An  American  hrcd.horse  called 
Blunderbuiftf  aged  twenty  years,  lately  performed  in 
England  tifteen  miles  in  forty-eight  minutes*  and  six 
iecondb.  His  antagonist  was  seven  years  old — the  old 
horse  won  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     The  said  match  was 


made  in  harness,  and  the  roads  were  in  rather  roa^ 
condition. 

Black  Hawk. — By  an  advertisement  in  pnr  lut, 
it  will  be  seen  t|}at  this  justly  esteemed*  horse  of  tin 
Morgan  stock  will  be  kept  at  the  suMa  of  Messrs. 
Hi  LL  in  Bridport,  Vermont,  the  present  sessoo.  We 
believe  the  popularity  of  this  valuable  animal  contianei 
undiminished. 

Correction. — In  Mr.  Holbxook's  article  ioov 
last,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  oolQmB,for 
"  where  the  frost  is  three  or  four  inches  deep,"  read 
when  the  frost  is  out  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

The  Taintor  Importation  op  MERiifos.— Mr.  A. 
L.  Binoham,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.  writes  that  tbe  Iambi 
from  rams  of  this  stock  with  ewes  of  his  old  flock,  *^  make 
th^  most  splendid  cross''  he  "  ever  made." 

A  GOOD  USE  roR  Bayonets. — John  Q.  Wiuov, 
Esq,  of  this  city,  has  called  our  attention  to  a  very  neal 
and  handy  onion-hoe  made  from  a  bayonet.  A  qaantitf 
of  bayonets  having  been  damaged  by  flre,  Mr.  W.  log- 
gested  that  they  might  be  profitably  worked  op 
I  into  tools  of  this  description.  The  socket  sdmiis  th« 
handle,  and  about  eight  inches  of  the  bayonet, coTTed  to 
the  requisite  angle,  forms  the  Made  of  the  hoe,  vfaieh 
being  of  steel  carries  a  sharp  edge,  and  In  proper  hands 
is  death  on  weeds. 

Draining — At  a  late  discussion  of  the  snhjeetof 
draining,  at  a  meeting  of  a  farmer's  clab  in  Eoglaad, 
it  was  unanimously  admitted  that  draining  shoald  at 
all  times  be  followed  by  subsoil  plowing,  as  aflbrd* 
ing  a  more  ready  percolation  to  rain-water,  by  whieb 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  manure  in  the  soil  are  more 
cflectnally  held  in  solution  and  conveyed  to  tbe  rootj  of 
die  growing  crop.  It  was  agreed  that  the  best  sjstem 
of  draining  is  by  pipes  and  stones;  that  no  fixed  rale  ai 
to  depth  can  be  ful lowed,  as  that  depends  in  s  great 
measure  on  the  situation  of  the  land  sind  tbe  nature  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil ;  but  that  in  all  cases  the  drains 
shoold  be,  when  covered,  below  the  reach  of  the  plow. 

Wayne  County,  Michigan. — Mr.  Chas.  Bbtts-oT 
Redford,  Mich.,  writes:  "  The  capabilities  of  thb 
county  are  barely  beginning  to  be  developed.  Sciesoe 
is  gradually  working  its  way  into  the  humble  dvellingi 
of  the  farmers  of  Michigan.  Her  potent  energies  wtil 
convert  the  yellow  barrens  into  blooming  fields.  A 
thorough  system  of  draining  must  be  adopted  through* 
out  the  entire  county.  There  never  was  a  pla« 
where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  p/iociples  of 
draining  and  their  practi  ;al  utility,  are  more  absoloteiy 
needed  than  here." 

Use  or  Ether  in  Animal  Sitrgery. — ^The  EngliA 
papers  speak  of  the  use  of  this  substance  by  veterinaiy 
surgeons  in  performing  surgical  operations  on  honei 
and  dogs.  The  animals  are  made  entirely  insensible  le 
pain  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor,  and  tbe  operations 
are  performed  with  much  more  facility  and  accuraey 
than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Value  of  Corn-Cobs. — ^We  have  frequently  spok« 
^of  the  value  of  grinding  corn  with  the  cobs  for  feeding 
cattle  and  horses.  When  cattle  are  fed  a  Ur^e  qu*B- 
tity  of  meal,  it  is  not  easily  digested,  owing  toitsl^fS 
too  closely  together  in  the  stomach.  The  gastrie  jui^ 
docs  not  easily  penetrate  the  mass.  Tbe  principal  *■* 
vanta«re  of  the  cob,  we  suppose  to  be  that  it  renders  the 
meal  liglitcr,  and  enables  the  digestive  orpaiis  more 
easily  to  manage  it.  Still  we  have  no  doubt  that  there 
IS  some  nutriment  in  cobs.  We  remember  an  accon»* 
well  authenticated,  of  a  woman  in  Mar}- land  vbo  ia 
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ravoti  of  great  scarcity  for  hay  and  other  cattle- food, 
pffsed  the  ooro-cobs  from  her  neighbors,  ^'hicb  she 
oiitfd  and  g'ave  to  her  cow.  She  wintered  the  cow  in 
lis  war,  and  brouifht  her  out  in  better  condition  in 
vin^  than  most  of  the  slock  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
ive  known  of  other  instances  which  showed  that  the 
>b  was  capable  of  affording  support  to  animals. 

But  a  radical  kind  of  writer  in  a  late  n amber  of  the 
■eneMte  Farmer ^  states  that  he  fed  cattle  and  horses 
■  corn  and  oob  meal,  and  that  it  injured  them  I  And 
I  order  to  show  his  opinion  of  the  worthlessness  of  this 
(•-td,  he  recommends  that  *'  crushed  flints  and  ground 
Idsft*'  be  used  instead  of  cobs. 

A  coanterpart  to  this  is  given  in  the  address  of  W. 
[.  Lamport  before  the  Ontario  County  Agricultural 
o.-ietv:  He  says — *'  Cob  meal  make^  a  good  feed  for 
at  tie,  horses  or  hogs.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Yates 
Dunty,  informed  me,  be  wintered  a  span  of  farm  horses 
nd  kept  them  in  good  healthy  condition  with  ground 
dIis.  His  course  was  to  thresh  off*  the  corn  leaving 
om  one  to  two  quarts  of  corn  to  the  bushel  of  cobs ; 
rhioh  beio^  ground  tine  he  fed  them  freely,  but  with  no- 
lin^;  else  save  dry  barley  straw.'^ 

Tltts  is  giving  ratiier  more  value  to  cobs  than  we  are 
i^p<:>sed  to  allow,  bnt  we  are  oonfldent  it  is  better  to 
rind  them  with  the  corn  than  to  feed  stock  with  meal 
rom  com  only, — especially  when  a  considerable  quan- 
ity  of  meal  is  to  be  given. 

PaESERViNO  Fruit. — In  the  first  number  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ty,  there  is  an  account  of  a  new  mode  of  preserving 
ipples  and  pears.  The  inventor  of  the  mode,  M.  Pa- 
lUET,  of  Paris,  has  received  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
iorticuUare  a  medal.  He  presented  on  the  ]2tb  of 
Fnne  one  hundred  pears  and  apples,  which  it  is  stated 
lad  not  only  presenred  their  beauty,  freshness  and  fla- 
ror,  bat  even  their  perfume.  His  fruit- boase  is  deacri- 
)ed  as  a  circular  building,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner 
ritll — the  size  of  the  building  being  whatever  is  con- 
re  nient.  The  distance  between  the  «<bter  and  inner 
K-ttll  is  about  three  feet  six  inches.  There  are  win- 
lows  in  both  walla,  a  diflused  light  bemg  preferred  to 
larkness.  The  inner  raom,  which  is  the  depository  of 
Le  fmit.  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  50 
lesrees  (Fahr.);  as  low  as  39  would  not  be  injurious, 
>ut  66  to  73  destructive.."  Boxes  are  made  with 
Irawers  of  oak;  that  wood  being  easier  to  be  cleaned 
riMD  the  remains  of  fruit  which  might  decay.  *^  In 
bese  drawers,"  says  the  account,  '^  the  fruits  are  pla- 
;ed  with  small  intervals  between  each,  on  a  slight  bed, 
me-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  of  saw-dust,  (not  pine, 
91  hic-b  would  communicate  an  unpleasant  fla\ or,)  highly 
Iried  in  an  oven,  eight  parts,  and  one  part  of  very  dry 
;>alverized  charcoal ;  and  with  this  mixture  the  inter- 
stices between  the  fruits  are  filled  to  about  two- thirds 
>f  their  height,  leaving  one- third  exposed."  This  mode 
s  deemed  greatly  preferable  to  keeping  fruits  in  moss, 
sotton,  paper,  or  othe^  substances. 

The  fruit  should  be  gathered  with  the  greatest  care, 
usd  not  in  the  least  bruised ;  the  fairest  and  finest  speci- 
mens selected.  It  should  be  gathered  ten  days  before 
It  is  ripe.  After  it  is  gathered,  it  is  directed  to  leave 
it  in  an  open  air}'  situation  for  about  fifteen  days,  to 
sweat,  aadHHi  no  aceount  be  wiped  previous  to  baiag 
ie posited  in  the  fruit- hooM. 

TaAwsFiAirmio  Eteroreeits. — It  seems  to  be  well 
Bstablished  that  June  is  the  best  month  to  transplant 
evergreens  in  this  latitude.  We  know  of  several  trials 
•rith  white  pines  in  this  month  which  have  succeeded 
oeiter  than  any  we  have  known  transplanted  earlier. 
Fbey  require,  as  well  as  ail  resinous  trees,  great  care 
isk  taking  np,  being  much  more  injured  in  cutting  ths 


roots  than  hard-wood  trees.  As  much  earth  as  prac* 
ticablc  should  be  left  round  the  roots,  and  they  should 
not  be  suflered  to  dry  before  they  are  again  put  in  the 
ground. 

fiENEFif  or  Toads.— These  animals  are  very  useful 
in  gardens.  They  live  entirely  on  insects,  which  they 
devour  without  much  regard  to  the  species-^the  se- 
lections being  made  by  toads  of  different  siaes,  accord- 
ing to  the  bulk  they  are  able  to  swallow.  While  the 
toad  is  small  he  is  only  able  to  feed  on  gnats,  small 
flies,  the  smallest  beetles,  &o.}  but  when  full  grovni  he 
will  swallow  almost  all  insects  that  infest  the  garden 
or  field,  whether  in  the  larva  or  perfect  state.  The  num- 
ber of  insects  which  they  are  capable  of  devouring  is 
surprising  to  one  unacquainted  with  their  habiis.  Se- 
veral  years  since  the  writer  ascertained  that  a  largo 
toad,  which  he  kept  confined  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ments, would  devour  from  eight  to  twelve  grubs,  iho 
larvsD  of  the  May-bug  or  cockchafer,  (Melalontha  vuU 
garit)  per  day.  There  is  another  advantage  which 
they  have  over  fowls,  in  gardens — they  will  do  no  in- 
jury to  any  planU,  their  mode  of  taking  the  inseeU 
being  such  that  the  plant  is  scarcely  touched  in  the  act. 
A  few  boards  should  be  laid  round  the  garden,  raised 
about  an  inch  from  the  surface,  under  which  the  toads 
will  take  shelter  in  the  day-time,  as  they  only  feed  du- 
ring the  night. 

Usefulness  of  Birds. — Few  persons  appear  to  be 
aware  of  the  immense  number  of  in^ects  destroyed  by 
birds.  Different  species  of  birds  prey  on  different  kinds 
of  insects,  or  take  the  same  kinds  of  insects  in  ditferent 
stages.  Thus  swallows,  martins,  &c.  take  th&ir  food 
in  the  air,  and  catch  insects  while  in  the  perfect  or 
winged  state.  They  hover  much  near  water,  and  de- 
vour myriads  of  those  insects  which  live  in  that  element 
in  their  first  stages.  The  common  apple  tree  caterpil- 
lar is  cdten  by  few  birds,  but  to  the  cuckoo  it  seems  to 
be  the  natural  food.  One  of  these  birds  will  in  a  short 
time  destroy  a  nest  of  these  injurious  pests.  They  tear 
open  the  web  with  their  bills,  and  besides  gorging  their 
craws  with  the  worms,  will  kill  many  >fvhich  tiiey  can- 
not swallow.  Robins  take  their  food  mostly  from  the 
ground — taking  such  worms  as  attack  grain,  grass  and 
garden  vegetables.  They  also  eat  angle-worms  and 
beetles. 

Many  kinds  of  birds  may  be  induced  to  take  up  their 
abode  near  the  habitations  of  men.  They  seem  to  have 
an  instinctive  idea  that  man  is  (or  ought  to  be)  their 
protector.  If  they  find  themselves  unmolested,  they 
evidently  enjoy  a  close  proximity  to  the  **  lords  of  the 
creation,''  and  they  evince  their  happiness  by  thefr  spor- 
tive actions  and  sprightly  songs. 

To  Destroy  Cockroaches. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Horticulturist  recommends  the  following,  which  the 
editor  says  he  has  tried  and  found  **  perfectly  effeo- 
tual." 

Add  about  a  tea^poonful  of  powdered  arsenic  to  a- 
bout  a  table-spoonful  of  mashed  boiled  potatoes;  rub 
and  mix  them  well  together,  and  then  crumble  about 
a  third  of  it,  every  night  at  bed  time,  about  the  kitchen 
hearth;  it  will  be  eaten  up  or  nearly  so,  b«'  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  creature  is  very  fond  of  potatoes, 
and  devouring  them  greedilv,  crawls  again  into  its  hole 
and  perishes.  I  had  occasion  to  have  some  alterations 
made  in  the  kitchen  stove  six  months  after  I  pursued 
this  plan,  and  found  hundreds  of  wings  and  dried  mum- 
mies of  defunct  cockroaches.  Their  disappearance 
was  not  attended  with  the  slighest  perceptible  smell; 
and  though  five  years  have  elapsed,  not  one  has  again 
been  seen  in  my  kitchen.  In  putting  it  into  prrctice, 
any  remaining  crumbs  should  be  swept  up  the  next 
morning. 
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EVERY  FARMER'S  BOOK  ! ! 


PlTB  THOUSAND  COPIES  80LP  IN  FOUR   MONTHS  !  1 ! 

Illnstrated  Treatise  on  Domestic  Animals, 

BBUVO  ▲  HHTORT  AHD  LBSCalFTIOR  OF  THS 

H«ffw»  Hale,  CalUe*  8lieep,  Swine,  PonUry,  anil 

Farm  Uogs. 

Whli  Dit«etiona  fcit  their  Management,  Breeding.  Croasing,  Rear" 
lag.  Feeding,  and  preparations  for  a  profitable  market. 

ALSO^  THEIR  DISEASS8  AND  REMEDIES  ; 

Togeihtr  with  foil  Directiona  for  the  Management  of  the  Dairjri 
•Dd  the  '  omparaiire  Economy  and  advantage*  of  working  Ani- 
'*>  the  Baintt  Male,  Oxen*  4o. 


BY  R.  r.  ALLEN, 

^'^Camptmd  ^  Amttiean  AgricuUwtt"  fc 

THE  aboTa  work  pontains  oiore  than  40  Engravinca  and  For- 
iraiu  of  ImproTad  Animala,  ilinttratiTO  of  the  dioerent  breeds 
aod  variooa  subjects  treated  in  it 

"Hie  most  miiiuie  as  well  as  general  principles  for  Breedingi 
Cruswng.  Reariugi  Feeding,  and  Mauagemeiit  of  all  Domestic  An- 
imaJa.  are  herein  given,  to  produce  the  utmost  marketable  value 
for  the  food  and  attention  bestowed  on  them ;  as  well  as  to  prevent 
diseasct  and  save  the  immense  losses  which  annually  occur  from 
this  soarea. 


It  ea*  foscai ly  JiinI,  m  Cloth  Bindings  75  Miif»— Pofw  SO  ett, 

Pablished  hj  C  If.  8 AXTON,  205  Broadway,  N.  Y 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  throughout  the  country.  Agents  want- 
ed fm  ever^f  eou/UyJn  every  State.  Address,  post  paidf  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


The  compactness  yet  completeness  will  make  it  Sr  favorite  with 
agrtcultnrisu.— CAroMtcJe,  i  kiladtlphia. 

We  have  ezamliiexl  the  book  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
fanner  should  be  without  iu— &U.  Gkaner, 

Its  greatcet  worth  is,  as  a  complete  Farrier,  showing  the  disease 
of  animals,  their  treatment,  and  cure. — For.  tf  JUse, 

Tbe  poniou  which  relates  to  the  dairy  alone,  is  worth  the  cost 
of  the  book. —  Wtrceun  TVwMertpC 

One  of  the  most  useinl  books  which  baa  come  to  our  notice.^- 
K.  J.  Jmttmal 

It  is  every  way  adapted  to  be  serviceable  in  every  household 
whieh  has  domestio  animals.— D.  Aiv  Ntyoarh. 

We  belie  vejt  a  complete  guide  for  the  farmer  and  dairyman  in 
die  purclmse.  care,  and  use  of  animals.— JeifiersoRuzn. 

Here  is  a  work  which  shoidd  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. — 
Highlamd  Camim, 

We  can  roufidenily  recommend  this  work  as  a  very  descriptive 
one  lo  thiiee  engaged  in  farming,  raising  stock  or  husbandry. — 
HorUmmplam  Cvurier 

The  aoibor  is  a  practical  fanner  and  stock-breeder,  and  is  able 
to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  remedies  for  diseases  of  Domes- 
tic Aaimals,  as  well  as  the  best  mode  of  managing  them  ^Hwron^ 
O.,  R^JUetm-. 

Here  is  a  book  for  the  million,  written  by  a  gentleman  qf  expe- 
r'.ence  aud  science,  in  whieh  the  farmer  will  find  information  which 
wdl  aave  him  oioeh  anxiety,  unproductive  labor,  and  useless  ex- 
pense — A''«v6«ry|  orf  Watehmam. 

It  eoais  bat  moentjf'fiv  cans,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  worth  Un 
tunta  that  anoont  to  any  farmer.— Stcmmtt,  S  C.  JBaocoa. 

It  IS  ihe  best  of  thai  character  we  have  yet  seen;  no  farmer 
should  be  without  iv — D^mvcfotf  Carlisby  Fa. 

Thia  is  joet  such  a  book  as  every  owner  of  stock  should  be  pos- 
■eased  of     BmMim^  MU-,  Star. 

Here  to  a  book  which  alt— UMise  who  follow  the  plow,  and  those 
who  direct  it— can  read  to  profit.  It  is  a  library  of  knowledge, 
preseniuig  tbe  latest  improvementa  and  discoveries,  on  all  the  to- 
wee  tfwaiadof;  and  ilhistraied  by  a  great  variety  of  cuts.  The 
^  A'lena."  one  of  whom  is  die  author  of  the  work  before  us,  are 
qniie  famous  iu  their  especial  roU^  so  that  what  proceeds  from  them 
■lay  be  etmfidentiy  etedited  at  ail  events.  The  present  book  is  a 
most  uMirrestiag  and  inatmoiiva  ooa  and  must  meet  with  a  great 
sale .  — Sln'flSe  Goxstts. 

It  will  give  impulse,  encouragement,  and  sneeem  to  every  one 
fond  of  raising  fine,  healthAil  and  prtifiiable  farm  animals.  Every 
aneh  farmer  may  ba  sure  of  real  pleasure  and  profit  in  studying  die 
book*  Tbe  yooiigaona  and  daughters  of  fhrmers  will  find  even- 
ings  moll  and  pleasantly  spent  in  gauiing  from  it  the  information 
for  which  they  will  have  practical  use  the  rest  of  their  lives. — Old 

Meat  earnestly  do  wo  wish  that  every  agiionlturist,  in  oar  see- 
bmi,  wDttM  pomeas  himself  of  this  really  Interesting  book,  and 
abide  by  its  prcoepts  Sure  are  we,  that  the  result  would  soon  be 
exhibited  ia  au  improvement  of  ttook  generally —Fofi^eridvrg,  7a. 


This  work,  to  the  fhrmer  and  stock  raiser,  will  be  usefiri,  instmo- 
tiw,  aad  pfti€tafaAe,  enabling  them  to  improve  ihe  breed  of  their 
atock,  twjcue  tkefh  fmriPi^knew,  and  cure  them  when  infected 
with  disease.- Hwoiit.  UtoninilU,  Pth 

Tl.e  time  is  gone  by  when  farmers  can  expect  to  succud  without 
giv>i  i.^  warn  aitenUnn  to  Book  Farming,  and  we  trust  iLey  begin 
lo  see  It  for  tbemselvea  We  should  lilce  to  know  that  this  ^vnrk 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  Airmer  in  the  country.— Hiifeary,  Poctt* 
dan-     N    Y. 

T-e  ind'vidiml  who  is  seeking  general  Information,  will  peruse 
H  With  pleasure,  whil«  the  farmer  who  desires  to  gain  praetical 


knowledge,  will  read  it  with  interest  The  fhrmer  who  would  car- 
ry on  operations  succewfnlly  iu  his  line,  sbouhl  not  be  without  IL 
— SigMo2,  Belfa$t,  Me 

The  title  page  of  this  work  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  scope  and  in- 
tent. It  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  farm  (^>eratjt>ns,  and  will 
prove  very  acceptable  to  tbe  greol  mass  of  our  farming  population. 
Wears  informed  that  8,000  copies  of  the  work  have  been  sold  since 
the  first  of  January.  It  is  well  printed  and  profusely  illustrated.-*- 
N.  Y  Ttibun: 

It  Is  furnished  with  numerous  illustrating  cuts,  and  will  /brm  a 
complete  '^  vade  mecum"  for  the  agriculturist,  convenient  for  re- 
ference aud  to  be  relied  on  when  consulted.— JBoJiimors  ilmeri- 
eoa. 

This  is  a  practical  book  by  a  practical  man  and  will  serve  exten- 
sive practical  ends.  It  is  a  companion  which  every  farmer  will 
feel  that  he  cannot  well  he  without. — N.  T.  Obmrver, 

We  cheerfully  recoromeud  thia  work  to  farmers.— 5tgiia^  •/«!»- 
stti/a. 

We  anticipate  an  extensive  sale  for  this  work.— OAiv  Cabt'ea- 
tor. 

The  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  planter.— jv:  O. 
DsiOi.  • 

The  author  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  attainments,  and  who  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  on  aghcultural  subtiectt  ui 
the  country. — AUi.  Planter. 

Many  a  valuable  animal  is  lost,  every  year,  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  here  conveyed. — fogff,  BrartUboroj  Vt 

The  author  (Mr.  Allen)  is  a  practical  roan,  aud  ev«ything  from 
his  pen,  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  and  cattle  breed 
ing,  is  valuable  to  those  who  prefer  matter  of  fact  to  mere  theory. 

The  work  comes  at  seventy-five  cents.  The  information  contain- 
ed in  it  is  worth  three  tiroes  that  amount  His  directions  ibr  the 
management  of  the  dairy  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  not  versed 
in  that  important  art.— JIfotas  Farmfr. 

ST^The  above  work  is  kept  constantly  for  sale  at  the  ofiloe  of 
the  Cultivator.  Albany. 

16,000  IN  ONE  YEAR. 
COI^E'S  Ameriean  Teterlnarlan, 

OR 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

jS  Book  for  every  Farmer! 
ND  a  book  which  every  Farmer  should  own  nnd  may  own,  by 
-  paying  the  small  sum  of  Firrv  Csirrs,  which  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  many  valuable  animals,  and  from  which 
be  may  derive  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  the  Training  and  Breeding  of  Animals,  as  well  as  foil 
Rules  for  Restoring  and  Preserving  Health. 

16,000  COPIBS 

of  this  valuable  work  have  been  sold  in  Onx  Y>ai,— and  we  hava 
testimonials  enough  iu  its  /kvor,  from  those  who  have  purchased 
and  examined  it,  to  fill  a  volume.  We  publish  a  few  only. 
"  No  Farmer's  Library  is  complete  without  Mr.  Ode's  1 
on  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals." 


TreatiM 


jFVom  WHUam  Bacon^  Riekmond, 
This  book  is  just  what  fanners  want.    The  prescriptions  ere  sim- 
ple, always  accessible,  and  harmless  to  the  constitution. 

From  the  ChristtOH  Herald,  Netoburyport. 
It  is  truly  *'a  book  for  every  farmer."  We  have  been  most  as- 
tonished at  the  amount  of  important  information  and  instruction 
wuich  it  contains,  on  the  training,  breeding,  and  disea«es  of  domes- 
tic animals.  It  is  compiled  by  one  of  the  best  agricultural  writera 
in  the  cotutry,  from  his  own  experience  and  observataen,  as  a 
practical  fanner,  and  conductor  of  agnenttunil  papers. 

From  Wright's  Paper^  PhibuUfkia, 
<*  Cole's  Anwrican  Veterinarian,"  is  an  invaluable  book.    It  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gohl  to  any  person  having  the  care  or  charge  of 
domestic  aniinals.    An  agricultural  friend,  to  whom  we  gave  a  co- 
py, observed  that  it  would  save  him  a  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

From  the  Ameriean  Agriculturist. 
The  farmer  will  find  much  valuable  iiifurmaiion  in  this  little  work. 
By  refsrence  to  its  directions,  they  may  be  able  to  save  a  valuahla 
animal,  which  otherwise  might  be  lost 

From  J.  M  Weeks,  Vermont 
The  American  Veleriuariau  is  the  best  book  of  the  Unif  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

From  Levi  Bartlett,  NeW'BampsMre. 
This  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  farmer. 

As  tbe  Editor  of  that  excellent  agricultural  paper,  the  BeMa 
Cultivator,  and  other.kindred  work%  Mr.  Cole  has  shown  himself 
well  qualified  for  tbe  compilation  of  this  work.  We  have  known 
him  ft>r  years,  and  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  per- 
severing  and  able  of  our  agricultural  editors  We  nnderstandhis 
new  book  has  already  had  a  free  and  extended  sale.  Many  timee 
its  price  to  almmt  any  farmer,  may  be  aaved  in  iu  ptirohase. 

Published,  and  for  sale  at  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

JOHN  P.  JEWCTT  &  CO. 
S3  ComkiUy  Boston, 

100  agents  could  make  money  on  this  book  in  various  sections  ef 
the  country.  None  need  apply  except  thoee  who  can  command  a 
small  cash  capital  of  froiv  S2S  to  $50.  Addrem,  mM^tiattf,  the  Pub. 
lislicrs,  23  ConiAra,  Toston. 

For  tale  at  the  oflice  of  "Thi  Ctltivatob.'*  June 


IM 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


June 


BURRALL'S  SHELL  WHEEL  PLOW. 

THE8K  F(ow«  ruti  ikirtyper  cent  ligktgr  ihHtt  theeummoii  plow, 
and  work  well  on  nil  soiUt  in  all  eonditicn*. 

An  inipre«dioo  bits  goii«  abroad  ihmi  Ibe^  answer  only  <*on 
•mtioth  IhihI«  Where  there  are  no  vtoues,  or  oiber  I'bAtructions." 
Such  U  noi  the  fact^iliey  make  good  work  on  all  lands,  rough  or 
smooth^  and  are  more  fully  appreciated  among  rooi«  or  stones, 
and  on  stiiT  clay,  and  hard  gravelly  soils.  Two  thousand  of  them 
have  been  in  use  during  tliv  last  three  years  among  our  best  far- 
mepSf  and  give  entire  i«aiisfaction 

For  sale  wkoUsaU  and  retail  (warranted)  an  assortment  of  the 
above  (from  N«».  3  to  li)  capable  of  tuni.ug  a  furrow  of  from  10 
to  90  inches  wide,  and  from  tf  to  14  inches  deep  A  liberal  dis- 
count lo  dealers.  K.  J.  BURR  ALL. 

Geneva.  April,  184P— 6t. 

SHORT-HORN  DURHAMS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  has  a  few  young  thorough  bred  Durhamii  on  his 
firm  two  and  a  half  miles  fmm  Troy,  which  he  offers  for  sale, 
▼JZ  :  1  two  year  old  bull— 1  yearling  bull— 2  do.  about  eight  months 
old— a  yearlntg  heifers—^  two  year  old  do.— und  a  Itw  spring 
calves,  bulls  and  liejfers.  These  young  animals  were  all  g«>t  by 
my  imported  bull  Duke  of  Wellington  and  my  premium  bull  Mete- 
or. Meteor  was  got  by  bull  Duke  of  Wellington,  ont  of  my  impor- 
ted  Duchess  heii'er. 

'file  dams,  of  some  of  these  yonng  animals,  were  imported ;  but 
from  other  herds  than  tl.ai  of  Mr.  Baie.1;  and  others  are  I'rom  Dur- 
ham c«»ws,  bred  m  this  country,  and  are  good  milkers.  The  sires 
being  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  Thomas  Bates,  Esqr..(  England.) 
renders  them  valuable  for  a  cnvs  on  other  Durham  stock,  as  well 
as  to  farmers  who  wish  to  improve  their  herds.  The  e«iiraalion  put 
Uf  o  i  this  strain  of  blood  by  those  who  know  its  value,  i*  ay  be  es- 
timated by  Slating  that  the  only  bull  calves  which  1  have  had  to 
dispose  if  from  the  Bales  cows  aud  bulls,  (three  in  number,  have 
•old  at  $900  each.  The  young  animals  above  enumerated  will  be 
■old  ai  prices  ranging  from  f  lUO  to  VldO.  GEO.  VAl L. 

Troy,  May  Ut,  1943— 4t 


WATER  PIPES  FOR  HYDRANTS,  PUMPS,  8tc., 
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Prices  of  the  above  pipe 
May  1— at, 
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180  &  101  Water 
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•street,  New-Yorfc 


HORSE  POWER,  THRESHER,  AND  CORN 
SHELLER  DEPOT. 
QRDKRS  for  the  •'  Wuiren's  and  Ti^mble's  best  two  and  four 
2^  Horse  Powers  and  Tiireshers,"  Hand  Threshers,  Wattfrmaii's 
Corn  dhellcrs,  and  other  Agricultural  Machinery,  at  wliolemale  and 
retail,  will  continue  to  he  promptly  attended  to,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  subscribers  at  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  and  120  Peurl-si.,  New.  York 
city.     Nov.  1,  ie47.->8t.  J  AM  E3  PLANT  &  Co. 

ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 

THE  subscriber  is  prepartd  to  furnish  Engravings  on  Wood,  of 
all  descriptions,  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  upon  the  moat  rea- 
■ooable  lerau.    Also, 

DESIGNS  AND  DRAWINGS 
of  machinery  for  the  Patent  OFrics,  furiusbed  with  the  neoea. 
•ary  specifications. 

Inventors  of  agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  others  whotmr- 
pose  aiM»lyia«[  for  Letters  Pnient,  or  wi.h  to  have  an  engraved  re- 
presentation of  a  machine  will  find  it  to  their  aitvautage  to  call  as 
the  experience  of  ihe  subscriber  enables  him  to  Airnish  iJie  above  in 
•  "Jort  time,  and  at  a  less  cost  ihan  is  generally  charged  elsewhere. 
_  N.  B.  Letters  prepaid,  containing  a  suitable  sketch  and  descrip^ 
tion.  attended  lo.  In  such  cases,  a  reasonable  lee  is  required 
R(H>m  No.  1,  San  Buildings.  A-  R  liAlGUT. 

March  l-<5t  •.  107  Foltousi ,  New-York. 


P.    SEYMOUR'S    BROAD-CAST    SOWING    MA- 

CHINE. 
'THE  andersigoed  is  mnnufaciuriMg  this  machine  at  East  Blonm- 
field,  Oiitario  County,  N.  Y  ,  wnere  he  will  promptly  attend  to 
all  orders  lor  machines,  and  all  applications  for  the  riglii  to  niaiiu- 
taciure  and  vend  the  same. 

Thii  machine  is  tiie  best  implement  in  oar  country  for  Ihe  pur- 
poses lor  wbtch  It  is  inieiided.  It  sown  torrectly  (and  any  desired 
quaniiiy  per  acre)  all  kinds  of  grain,  from  peas  lo  grass  seed,  in- 
cluUuig  wlieai,  rye,  o&is,  b:trley.  buckwheat,  hemp,  clover  and  tim- 
othy seed;  alsti  |ilaHier,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  bi>n«-dusi,  &c.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  dudtiiig  every  square  inch  on  a  whole  acre  «»f  bind  with  less 
than  hall  a  bushel  of  piaster;  and  30  or  40  bushels  of  lime  may  be 
lha»  eirenly  applied   to   the  same   amimnl  of  land   if    desired. 

M  *'«cenily  been  very  much  improved,  and  is  now  a  very  du- 
rable article,  aiai  recommends  iueli   to  every  intelligeiii  oljaerver. 

ir      .    ,n.«    ^  *     SEYMOUR, 

MAY  1.  1848-~af . East  Bloomfield.  Ontario  Co. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  BLIND  ! 
■pJiR.  KNAPP,  Occulisi,  at  493  Broadway,  Albany.  N  Y.,  attends 
-^-^•«las»vely  to  ca<«es  of  BlindneM.  from  9  to  5  o'clock.  His 
mettKid  or  restoring  sight  is  of  recent  discovery,  and  the  results 
have  proved  that  where  a  |>era<m  can  distinguish  day  from  night,  a  I 
reas(>nabie  hope  of  recovery  may  be  enicriaiued.  The  treatment 
IS  Without  an  opention. 

Oh  application,  either  verbal  or  by  letter,  persons  will  be  dcsig- 
naied  (residents  of  .Albany)  who  from  being  unable  to  discern  any 
object,  some  for  more  than  thirty  years,  (taken  blind  dnrn.g  infan- 
cy.)  can  now,  after  ireaimeni,  see  to  walk  alone,  and  see  articles 
a  ssmall  as  a  silver  pencil. 

TiKise  interested  will  consult  the  higliert  good  of  the  Blind  by  giv- 
ing such  aiieni  ion  io  the  above  a*  il-»  nature  merits. 

V     .  t'"-^  Oaiaruets  remove.!  without  an  operati  >n. 


ASHES  FOR  SALE. 
'"PHB  subscriber  has  on  hand  at  his  8oap  and  Candle  Msnofte. 
A  tory  in  CabiHville,  sitotted  a  few  rods  from  the  Railrosd.  sod 
a  short  distance  from  the  Connecticut  river,  S;x  or  Eight  tk<mu4 
bmehelM  of  LaACHKs  AsHKs,  mostly  from  hard  w«K>d,  which  are 
constanily  accuinulaiinjr,  and  which  will  he  delivered  on  board  s 
boat,  or  the  cars,  on  reasonable  terms— affording  aa  exceileiit  op. 
portuniiy  for  Ixnig  Island  farmers,  or  others  having  access  to  ml. 
road  or  water  commnnication,  to  improve  their  lands.  For  funher 
particulars  addrcM  G.  M.  BIGBLUW, 
May  1,  184g»-m. Cabotville,  Mam, 

NORMAN  or  MORSE'S  GRAY. 

'pHtS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  nsUs 
*  of  James  Rice,  in  OermiNidville,  three  miles  north  o(  tlie  ril. 
age  01  Laimiitgburgh  Norman  is  a  beautiful  dapple  fjrcy,  15] 
hands  higli,  stmugly  made,  and  6nely  proptirtioned.  Be  cumbiim 
fi**t  rate  trotting  qualities,  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  with  on- 
surpassed  genileiiess  and  docility.  His  colu  are  justly  eelebroted 
for  speed,  bottom  and  gwxl  temper— are  eagerlv  soogtit  after  iiiihe 
market,  and  command  prices  ranging  from  9*150  to  #500.  Tlis 
very  nigh  reputation  of  iN'orman's  alock  as  **  ruad  horses,"  and  ih« 
extraordinary  prices  they  command,  renders  h-ra  by  far  the  most 
profitable  horse  to  breed  ft-om  of  any  in  the  coniiiry.  Geiitlejuen 
sending  mares  from  a  distance,  may  rest  assured  that  iliey  will 
have  such  attendance  and  keeping  as  the  owners  desire,  aud  opon 
the  m«ist  reasonable  terms  The  norsc  will  be  aiider  the  charge  of 
his  former  owner,  Mr  Morse  2Vrms^-9lO  the  season  In«araoc« 
to  be  agreed  ni'Oii.  Coinraunicatiofls  addressed,  I.  T.  GRANT 
P.  M.,  Junction,  Rensselaer  connty,  will  receive  prompiaiteoiioo. 
April  I — 4i. 

PITT'S  DOUBLE  PINION  HORSE  POWER,  SEPA- 

RATOR,  AND  CORN  AND  COB  MILL. 
T  hereby  give  notice  that  I  am  now  making  a  large  uttmber  ofths 
*-  ab(fve  machines,  which  I  oflVr  to  those  who  wish  t»  puiebsse  ai 
superior  to  any  machine  of  the  kind  now  in  nse. 

For  the  iiuorn'aii'm  of  those  «vtio  are  unacqoainted  with  017 
Separator,  I  wiU  say  it  threshes  and  cleans  from  three  10  five  hun- 
dred bushels  o(  wheat  per  day,  and  from  six  hundred  to  dim  tbuo. 
sand  bushels  of  oats,  and  oilier  grain  in  pro|iortiotL 

The  machine  hai  proved  itself  superior  to  all  others  for  the  par- 
pose  designed. 

it  has  been  exhibited  in  varioix«  paru  of  the  United  Sistes  st 
State  Agricultural  Fairs,  also  in  Canada,  and  has  always  ukea  ths 
First  Premium 

My  Dimble  Pinion  florae  Power  has  been  in  operation  in  West- 
em  New- York  and  Ohio  for  several  years  past,  ai.d  is  now  admit, 
led  wherever  it  i*  known,  for  ease,  convenience,  strrngtii,  dura- 
bility and  cheapness  t»r  repair,  to  surpass  any  «Hher  llorss  Power. 

The  Pitwer  is  so  constructed  as  to  entirely  obviate  ihe  dsuger 
and  inctniveiiience  of  the  large  spur  wheel,  ao  olvectioiiable  in 
other  Powers.  It  may  be  used  to  as  good  advantage  with  two 
horses  as  any  two  horse  power,  and  is  sufficiently  strong  aud  dura- 
ble for  eight  horses. 

Price  of  Separator  one  hundred  and  fifty  doltara. 

do      Horse  Power  aud  Separator  complete,  two  handredtod 
fif»y  dollars. 

Five  per  ceitt.  d<*diicted  for  task. 

The  Corn  and  i\>b  Mill  I  have  enlarged  to  aboot  double  ittorifi- 
nal  capacity,  the  leeth  have  been  rendered  more  durable,  which, 
together  with  other  impntvemenis  has  greativ  increased  ii«  vslue. 
It  IS  furnished  wub  a  hopper  lo  feed  loose  gram,  and  a  tube  lofsed 
corn  in  the  ear. 

The  Mill  {lives  general  satisfaction,  is  durable,  easily  kept  in  or- 
der, and  ftir  the  use  inieuded  is  acknowledged  aoperior  to  any 
other  mill. 

Priee  Fi/lf  DtOan.  JOHN  A  PITTS, 

May  l,j848. Roohenar,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y^ 

FARM  IN   MICHIGAN  FOR  SALE. 

rHAVR  a  f^ond  improved  farm  of  149  acres,  three  miles  from  ths 
village   of  Ann  Aibor,  for  sale.    Price  92300.    Also  37  serei 
improved  land  cne-half  mile  from  said  village — price fliOa  Also 
90  acres  one  and  a  half  miles  distant,  for  9500.    Emigrants  will  ds 
well  to  give  me  a  call.                              \V.V.  S.  MAVNARD, 
May  1.  IS48— 8t. Ann  Artyn-,  Mirhis«n_ 

VALUABLE  BOOKS 
For  $aU  at  th§  Office  of  tkg  Cullivatur: 


1848. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


DCPOETANT   TO   FABMERS,     GARDENERS, 
I                               AND  FLORISTS. 
■A  Iftn  Manwrt,   Warranlid  Suptrior  to   any  Othar. 
I^R.  BOHMGR  bu  pa  hand  niw *  


K  rclelmled"  Pnocfa  I 


HsdrHiii  Enn^u  iIia  b 
MIWH.     PriMoriGUk.  BS 

hairUif  •null  (injiiir  nriuwc 


THE  EAGLE  PLOW. 

PRUBARLY  I!"  FlKW  hub«B  M 
Lnng  bcfor.  Ihe  public  wilD  >.>  few 
Lllcmiuii.,  cntn>  liilu  »  .eneiBl  uw,  or 
RctivM  »  muf.  ind  uTh  higli  cnde 

I ^jmi,  «•  tl.g   Kagla  Plow.,  l>i.m 

uUulmKiit  oT  MuHn.  Rugglu, 

"NiHwiitLBindiiif  thefTMl  *Mrt[lr  of  mill,  main  of  colLu™. 
ndiha  iiiere«-«ii«eoiBptlilionorramnjf  dnliiigniihHi  irnnufuclui. 
CIS.  ■lid  ]re«  ■<)«  year  haTing  beEn  >ul>lei.Miid  n>  the  mu.I  tyMs- 
■UTie.  pcnaTeniw  aad  iharodgb  Iriali  ever  had  iii  lliii  (:aoiilr]i,  ii 
•lilt  Ruidi  al  lbs  herrf  nf  the  lul  for  ucelleuua  of  uruik,  nwleriiu, 

Bt  nierrmg  lu  ilie  ■dfcniieiaeni  of  ilis  nunafkeiiirert  in  Uiis 
and  Ikc  lut  unniber  of  Ihe  UDllifatuc.  will  be  meta  iIh  hich  eUima- 


E,  No>.  1U&  UGn!eu-n.,Albajiy, 


183  FRONT-STREET,  NEW-VORK. 

'THE  rabKiibar,  miDDfEciurar  uid  deal,r.  Ku  coiinuidron  hai 
•■  MiiEjieiuiveiuwiripiBiiiDf  Agricgliur»IImploiinul.uf  U»l 
Ptami  iilaiHcd  lo  every  dbcriplion  of  •oil.  embrarinita  pval 
Tirieir  of  paiisriu  iban  can  be  Aiund  in  any  «1ih  uubiidunaui 
Ihe  Uniied  aute*. 

lUMt'i  kightil  iimuiin  PbtiBt.  Two  and  ThrM  Forrnw  Row 
fmebi'in  t  Hctclcocli'i  do.  SMe  Hill  aiid  DouWt  Mold  do. 
Miliar,  Horti'ii  A  Co'i  do.    Csli>riion  wiih  Sleel   aud  Ci 


Gram  Ciadlea,  Lag  wid  Trnce  Chaini, 

Sred  Sowen,  epadiNand  Snovel-. 

low  CMilngi.  CiH'mgt  for  Hong  Powen,  Mill  Ind  Gin  Orar. 

■>,  Copporiind  Iron  Wirt,  Cloih,  Siavea,  Sc^.ell^  Ridd'leil'fta^ 


THE  GENUINE   MORGAN  HORSE, 
f  ENKRAI.  OIFFORD,  wit)  •iiiid  Ihe  aiuuinil  Ka«iii  on  Hon- 
^  il>iy>,  TimlnyF  and  Wodnudan,  1.1  ili<-  liable  of  GcoiRe  A. 
Ma»nn.  Lwo  miln  iiorlheail  of  Jordan:  TUnndiya,  Fiidaya  aud 
Sal.ir.lay>  al  Ihe  liable  of  D.  A.  Miuiro.  Camilluf. 
IVrmiy-aiO  iht  uaaon.    Inaurancc  10  bo  airard  npnn.    Paalar- 


«i  by  Gi/Tord  Morjaia.    tiia< 


gooaiK 


MLIntO  *  MASON. 


JOHN  MAYHEB  &  Go's. 

nishrBl  Pmnium  ImproTcd  Kngle  Pluir, 

Mrnma/actto'td  and  told  at  tke  Unittd  Stattt  Agrieid- 

tuTol  Wartkoatt,  19S  Fronl-St.,  N.  Y. 
rpuESE    Plowa   oombma  iirw  aiid    imporuiil  iirproTemenla, 

■Bd  ayMrou  of  colicm.  Tneir  Bagle  Plowi,  ai  imprnvnJ,  ara 
■  1Mb  iDBSir  the  nonld  board,  landiide,  awl  ahBre,  are  axicndcd 
wiitHMt  any  addiiluB  w  ibadianglii  of  ika  plajr,  ihoa  adapiinKthit 

■•ud,aDd  ioreriiiiit  Ilia  rarrowalise.aodMirahla  ill  (Ttrn  »w»ii 

plowuif— Ihe  priiH!i[Je  "f  thgM  plawa  i>  auch,  l>>'m  where  iha  fhr. 

(■■Mea  iht  plow  i»  laka  uplha  furrow  ahcrwilh  Ihe  grealeal  poa- 

twM<ii  (.  aad  prcHrvliif  il  Hal,  imuMh  ami  ■iibiokaii  layiiiR  Uie 
ftorrow  alicv'civae]]' aud  cumpDCIIy  aide  braide.aiid  emaiiui  bill 
kiglH  rnrlini  B|>nn  ihe  fWa  of  iha  manldhotrd.  Paaiiiif  ihrungh 
Iha  *il  I  Km,  Ilia  plow  rMinireaTenr  liiile  power  of  diaaahi  iw. 
jaud  whai  ia  raqnirrd  lo  cul  oul  Ihr  fdrrnw  aJica.    In  leiuJui  Ihe 

leii.re  a(Th<fr"wDrk.'h'>iiih  wall  nmhTlal.ed  In  'he  niiKh  ..f  1I 
(onnoiniy,  wu  moai  rullr  eihlhiiad  m  ika  iwhJ.e  aiihf  ^ni 
Dial  !>!'  pl">ri  bi  Iha  Ameriraii  IiHUInla  at  Harlem  ami  L'-iig  I 

ihe  k«hf  M  iHVDiun  In  J  Maylier  *  Co..  fw  Iha  he-i  plow  for  d> 


I,  and  keeping  in  ilatra 


now.  of  Newark.  Th«  Eagia  Improrrd  Plow  of  J.  Maybi  r  « 
Co.,  waa  u  the  lala  nial  proDouHd  by  ibe  cannii're  and  axperi. 
eiipod  farnara  10  ba  ihe  iie*rtM  petfecliAn  of  any  iiaplemeniofUw 

furmef  coiiMruction.  TheeoHinia  *rs  of  anptrur kind,  iheTata 
iRwIs  ovi  of  Iha  almiwwii  kind  nrcau  iiol,  ibe  poliil  aid  tdiia  at 
Iha  ahare  and  baae  nf  tha  laudikla.  an  Heal  diHIni  hardtnr£  and 
will  w«r  oat  ail  durea  and  hidiidea  of  iha  eomnnn  ptowa;  lb* 
wwhnauliip  of  ih'a  plow  la  mMnf  inferior  10  uy  In  ih*  cnMni 
Ihs  limber  of  wbirh  ii  ia  made  ia  the  bed  of  wkiie  oak:  anir  ftr- 
raer  kiinwa  Ihat  limber  ia  hie  plaw  ia  of  Iha  ■inHHiinti'Ttaiiec— al 
of  whieh  in  Art  rrnden  Ihe  Biigia  Plow  IhrveiT  anlrleayary  flM- 
««  wania.  The  high  chararier  of  ibaaa  plow)  it  almudanlly  •■•- 
laiocd  bf  a  oonlinuid  and  ailended  pKiionaga,  which  iha  maualhfc 
larnra  hope  by  their  elTnrta  and  cxenioiM  to  rerain.  Bein^  exptri- 
cneed  Plow  MaLara.  Ihey  will  not  apara  any  axarliana  to  rendiit 
thair  plowi  anperinr  10  all  othara. 
Tlwy  havr  alanforaale  over  one  handred  direre—  "-'-  "  -■— 


,.   ..-  kiiidi,  1.^.... _ 

eilenain  aaannmeiH  nf  A^ri'  ultDnl  Implrniniia  rier  olTiTpd  in  Ih* 
riiy  o.  Naw-Vorli,  amnan  which  may  be  fcninl  a^  large  awinmrm 

Phovek  Spid*.,  Itay  aiid  Manore  'porli.'.  R»tr.,  Hw"  »cylhe<, 
Snealha,  Cradica,  Ac.  Ac.  all  of  which  tlior  will  aell  cheaper  Iha*  - 

''"  "     JonNKAYHKRAno,'     "*' 
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ODKTBNTS  OF  THIS  VHUXBI. 


Farming  of  CI«rt  Riee-MuuffMH 


slingmAuRin 


rnterTing  Dried  Fniii*.  br  Mre™!  oonoipomUiiu— PrMcr- 
fiuj  TonuiloM,  by  A  Siihcbibim— Raipbtrr)'  Viiwgar. 
by  P. 

Culinraof  iBdiuOum,  by  GiinBDTWi, 

Ruddiiil— Mildew  in    OooHbcciist— While    Blarklwrrv— 
HawJWna— Fall     Floiliiw    Ooiwheny  Cniiin. 
Ticu  in  ClDMan— Chcrrr  Tren  Splii  by  tfa«  Son- 
ar BHUmiil  Carrou,  by  Bct.  B.  C,  OoonRicii,.. 


-. id  Carfou,  by 

Idhci  InjntioiuwiheOtjpa. 

budi  by  Prut,  by  D,  Thohai— P^vsl«J'  Enon, 


iheny  Cmiinga— Fniil  I 
W.  K.l 


DiMSHior  FraillW<,by  R.  O.  Roelu, 

Boddinf  oiH:Bnwre,by  J.  D., 

DHcriinion  of  Drill  Bairow,  and  Cnlniisor  Indian  Corn,  by)    ,ci 

Ron  WinTa.Jr ( 

Tb*  Norman  Hona^y  J,  B.  BnunT— I^rga  Com  Crop*  I 


ig  on  lang  Island,  by  C.  N.  B  — PtMectinn  (oc  Bw*.  I   , 

by  E-  D.  Airmawa— SunenioiM  10  Fannsra,  by  Omliu,  ( 
<,„.„;.._  o^,,^,^  fcp.,  ^y  e  HiiiMOBD— Hinl*  tor  Provrml- 1 

.„    ....  .    .. :-j  Shinglei,  by  P.[   1 


tlorm»  li>r  all'work,  by  J.  H.  Run— Gipcrimsnl  in  uwini  i  , 

Whni.byA  C— aiaiiniaorLuwall.bT  WH-BtcoH,  ,.l  ' 

T.n-b.rli  fnr  MauBrt,  by  K.  R 1 

Caring  Indian  Com,  by  S  M.  Miami, 1 


Wuhlnr  ind  ^hnrlng  Shicp, I 

Oiiihe  Conjimci  ion  of  Plank  RoMla, , 1 

Varioui  Dittam  or  Poaliry 1 

TbcCurcnlio— Albany  and  RenMClaer  Hon.  Soriely, 1 

Birawberry    Rniiiiar*— Prodiutive    Anila  Trati    Bainno  1  , 

Beei-Stealinit  Fruii, \V. J  ' 

'~      I— AgiKDitural  PnidiMUarihaUniled  Stalcal  , 


On  Ihe  ut*  of  Long  nim  Shoi 
DocripiionDf  beyminr'i  Xo    .... 
PrcMrvhlion  or  Miuiurc— Ptaoapl 


beymriar*!  Kowing  Macbina,.... ,      ] 

jf  Miuiurc— PtaoaplUlo  of  Ljma— TlK  Salmoa )    , 
-The  PoiaioDiwoae,..^ (    ' 


S,  4«-C<>nlrivhnc 
'-R.  \Vb,Io>  Dril 
«— ChsHPIanl.... 


SALE  OF  SHORT  HOHNED  CATTLE. 
J  WILt  SollaiBnamlo,darin«thedayioriba  SuiaFatr.on 
b;  Agricuiinrsl  9-wioiy,  Turanl. 


;'",;j; 


I,  Hay  IS,  IStS— tt 


me,  Finy  Merino  Rami,  brad 
SonUi  Down  Rinu. 
orb  ;  SAHroRD  Howaid  and : 
[oicH,BulIemoi.j    and  I*  1 
JOHN  M.  SHERWOOD. 


AFRICAN  GUANO. 

A    SUPPLY  of  iht  BboT.  TnloaHe  Manure,  J. 


roofPeroTianGnw 
J  ncbe  idwidi. 

A  a  AL 

18B  Jt  Ml  Wuer-a 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL    WAREUODSE 
AND  SEED  STORE. 

SC.  HILIJ  &  Co  ,  No.  43,  Fullor 
■  Waier  SITMI)  offer  for  •tit.  Pi 

Rakei,  Mayher'iand  Moore'.  Plongta, . 

Calchpale't  very  luperinr  aialk  and  Sitaw  CnBen,  Ua 
do.,  Grain  Crullei,   Cbnrni,  Ac  Ao     Aivs  Gaolen  aal 

namenul  Treea  and  Sbrulibery,  aoi^ied  on  (ban  nwte. 


Cnnen,  Mmt'ib 
Guden  I 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

A  COMPLETE  awnioani  of  Umk  iwefal  am 
on  band  al  ibe  Albany  AgrieDlninl  Waraliai 
connani  operaiioo  may  be  Hen.  H 

See  the  (Ulowing  Ciriigcait. 


"-  —  ■■        • -iTiead'of  caiUe,  ai  ■   "  -    ■ 


HUDSON  AG.  WAREHOUSE  k  SEED  STOSE, 
PLTKNACB  BUiLDtN09,   HUDSON. 

THE  SobKriber  olTan  for  Sale,  a 
MENTSandTO 


a  and  douUe  Tbreataing  Machine 


(Plan'., 

Kendall'!  Chun»,  EMdleaa  Chain  bog-Chum 
an,  Iron  Rakea.  DTell  •!»•,  Hay  Porka,  Mi 
Spadgg.  garden  and  Geld  Hoei,  Granl'a  Fl 
GiiBilu,  Oi  Vuiiei  and  Buwi.  Oi  BiIIl  Bull 
"rut  Hooka  and  Shear*,  Bill  Hooka,  Sey!h< 

Hudaon,  Hay  »,  IM8.— A* 


Ro«lSeraptri.CiiiiJ. 

Bingi^Grmiii  CnUti, 
'   J.  A.  OIFI^RD. 


HORSE  POWERS. 

FARMERS  in  mil  of  good  Horu  Powen  . 


Tbreahing  mm 


DaactiDlire  CWalague  gratia. 


en.jire^,  Albany,  Naw-Tork,  01 


CauhmiB  «■  Agn 

h.l!'emery. 


VIRGEHIA  LAND  AND   WATER   POWER  FOR 
SALE. 

A  FARHofaMacresofhiglily  imprond.land  wilbiwe  nn 
'"'  liiei,  lA  nlllea  frcni  Richmond,  Va.,  i'D  Jamei  Ri<n.  «  rI 
adapted  to  lbs  coilare  of  wheat,  corn,  lobacco,  oan  aul  pouiM. 
""'  dwelling  it  ipicioDi  and  hujoii  been  Allpiu  id  comiikiia' 
and  unsurpaieed  tor  beauty  of  poijlion.    Tnere  lurt  mn  x- 


10  abonndinbiiDmlnoiucaaliiffiraiqUKliiy.    Virgjini  lindiniln 
purchated  at  50  ela  p«r  aere,  bul  Iba  parahaaer  will  irneBtirf  *i 


properly 

I  in  ll 

iwnei  11  eoinjvKed 


Theiiluaiion  it  healthy  and  (nrly  baw>;M.    The  landa  ael  jiroirr 
Olorain  Ihe  iieighborhtKid  generally  rich.    Jl  will  be  lold  10a,  ■■ 
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A  piMiilitd  m  ttufirtt  qf  eadi  mMt\,  at  Albmi,ir.  T,  *l 
LDTHBB    TirOKBB,    PBOPSIBTOH. 


LUTHER  TUCKER  &  BAKFORD  HOWARD, EdJUW- 
41  per  kun.— T  copies  Tor  K— 15  copiei  for  |1A- 

W  Broadway; 
PIIIl,AbELPHYA— 0  B.  Zieber  A  Co.,  BookK°ltr>  ■ 


"  TO  IMPBOTB  TBS  SOU  AJn>  HOI 

ALBANY,  JULY,  I84a 


TDK  CHUXIHGHAIS  WIU>  CATTLE. 


The  hittovf  of  BritUb  CMtle  is  a  (object  of  intereit 
I  m,  from  the  fact  that  ihej  coanlilute  ihe  sontoe  from 
hich  oat  own  stock  of  tli«  Mue  species  has  b«en  ohief- 

dsriTHl.  In  iDTeilifpttiiig  this  hiitorf ,  we  find  tb&t 
:  the  lima  of  the  iaTaaion  aod  coaqaMt  of  Brilaia  bj 
«  Roman*,  ancler  Jnliits  Cnsar,  flfij  jretirB  bafore  the 
hristtui  ora,  the  aaoUnl  people  of  that  ooaoliy  poases- 
'd  great  nomlmr*  of  these  aaimala.  Beaidei  the  large 
^1  wbieh  were  kept  more  or  lees  in  a  state  of  domes- 
»alioD,  aad  aBbrded  aopport  to  the  inbabilants  hj 
leir  Milk  >^  fleah,  nuti;  roamed  oaieMraiiiad  in  the 
iteaaJTS  foresta. 

The  oripn  of  theM)  oatlle  haa  beeo  a  sabject  of  mnoh 
iBcoiatian.  Whelhco'  the  wild  stook  waa  really  iiidi- 
iDiKU  to  the  oooBlrj,  exiatiag  there  before  it  was  peo- 
ed  bj  (he  human  ra«e — whether  the  tame  stock  wu 
riTe^  Tram  the  wild — or  whether  the  latter  originally 
mng  from  a  domestic  race  brought  into  the  iiland  bj 
me  of  tbe  earif  iofaabitanis,  of  whose  origin  and  tni- 
BlioD  we  hare  no  account,  are  qnedions  whioh  oan- 
t  be  poeitiTety  answered.  At  the  earliest  period  to 
lioh  Ihe  hiatiny  of  Britain  reaches,  it  is  certain  that 
>ii  and  eatl)«  were  fonad  there,  aod  we  hare  gosd  rea- 
9  to  believe,  that  the  lineal  desceodania  of  both  ezial 
the  pr^ifdaj. 


Three  distinct  tribes  or  stocks  of  oattle  appear  te 
have  existed  in  the  Briiiih  Islands,  from  (he  earliest 
times:  viz.  1,  the  Long-Horns,  which  originally  oeoa- 
pied  the  low  fiat  lands  of  England,  and  similar  parts  aC 
Ireland,  and  were  remarkable  for  the  enormoDS  lengtk 
of  their  horns,  their  bnlkj  frames  and  thick  hides;  3, 
the  Middle-Horns  represented  hj  the  cattle  of  Devon- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Wales,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands 
of  which  the  wild  atock  of  Chillingham  Park,  Nor- 
tbtmiberland,  are  considered  the  lypei  and  3,  the  Poll* 
ed  or  hornless  cattle,  the  originals  of  whioh  are  probk- 
bly  represeated  b;  the  wild  stock  of  Chatelheraolt  Park, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 

I  we  before  remarked,  tliere  has  been  considerable 
ssion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  wild  st<«!ks,«nJ 
the  reUtion  which  thej  sustain  to  the  present  domeslie 
itish  bieeJsibaC  we  are  acquainted  withnoaathorwb* 
appeatf  to  hare  iarestigated  the  mbject  bo  deeply,  and 
who  has  written  upon  it  so  elaborately  as  W.  C.  L, 
Mabtui,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ox,  whioh  forma  th« 
first  part  of  a  work  now  in  coarse  of  publication,  eoU- 
llod  "Knight'sFariaers'Librarr,  and  Cyclopedia  ofRk- 
rai  Affairs." 

Mr.  Mastin  Brst  girea  a  very  inleresting  desoriptioM 
of  the  various  extinoc  speoiei  of  ox,  the  bones  of  whiah 
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•re  found  in  yarioas  parts  of  the  old  continent,  inclu- 
ding  Britain^  and  compares  their  characters  with  the 
races  at  present  existing.  He  examines  the  idea  which 
kas  formerly  been  entertained,  that  oar  domestic  cattle , 
ioolading  the  wild  stock  alladed  to,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Urns,  a  hoge  and  fierce  species  of 
wild  ox,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  uncultivated  dis- 
tricts of  Europe;  and  he  shows  clearly  that  the  present 
races  are  not  only  entirely  distinct  from  the  Urns,  but 
from  every  other  species  of  fossil  ox  which  has  hitherto 
been  discovered. 

Mr.  M.  is  inclined  to  regard  the  Chillingham  and 
Chatelherault  cattle  rather  as /era/  than  as  originally 
wild,  being  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  semi- wild  cat- 
tle of  South  America,  which' are  known  to  have  sprung 
from  a  tame  stock,  introduced  and  turned  loose  in  that 
•ountry  by  the  Spaniards,  soon  after  its  first  settlement. 
We  think  this  opinion  is  based  on  very  reasonable 
grounds.  His  principal  arguments  against  the  position 
that  this  is  a  wild  species,  naturally,  are,  that  it  '*ex- 
ists  no  where  as  a  free  deniaen  of  the  forest^s  not 
found  in  the  wilds  of  Central  or  Eastern  Europe" — is  on- 
ly kept  in  England  like  deer,  within  the  bounds  of  a  park 
and  that  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  specifically  identical  with 
the  domestic  race,  the  ancestors  of  which,  in  remote 
*  times,  are  believed  to  have  roamed  over  the  whole  of 
£urope  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  posi- 
tion that  these  cattle  were  formerly  emancipated  from 
a  domestic  state,  are  given  in  the  following  extract: 

''  Let  ns  remember  that  there  was  a  time  in  which 
Western  Europe  received  its  first  tide  of  c«/lonization, 
and  that  at  that  time  man  possessed  flocks  and  herds. 
When  CsDsar  landed  on  our  shores,  he  found  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  the  possession  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  even  the  domestic  fowl.  Had  they  not  carried 
these  animals  along  with  them  in  their  early  migrations, 
•ednlously  preserving  them  while  they  hunted  down  the 
wQd  and  ferocious  7  We  think  so;  the  urus  is  extirpa- 
ted; it  was  so  in  Britain  in  Ciesar's  time;  and  the  au- 
rochs [Lithuanian  wild  ox  or  bison]  is  reduced  to  a 
few  individuals,  protected  by  imperial  mandate.  But 
the  ancient  Britons  bad  tame  cattle  in  abundance,  and 
among  these  a  white  breed  peculiarly  valued ;  thi8  breed 
was  long  maintaineii,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  piiiici- 
pally  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  never  entirely  subjec- 
ted to  the  dominion  of  the  JRomans,  nor  yet  to  that  of 
the  Saxon  invaders." 

Authorities  are  quoted  showing  that  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, some  of  the  tame  cattle  in  England  were  white 
with  red  ears,  resembling  those  of  ^Chillingham  Park; 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  on  one  occasion  a  person  who 
had  ofleoded  King  John,  sent  to  his  queen  a  present  oC 
four  hundred  cows  and  a  bull,  all  white  with  red  ears. 
It  is  shown  further  that  the  same  records  which  des- 
cribe the  white  oalUe  with  red  ears,  speak  also  of  the 
dark'Colored  and  black  breeds. 

Mr.  Martin  concludes,  therefore,  that  in  these  old 
accounts,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  or  a  valu- 
ed breed  of  white  cattle;  and  he  remarks  that  **ihe 
descendants  of  these  might,  at  various  limes,  have  be- 
gome  feral;  that  is,  might  have  roamed  in  the  wild  for- 
aats,  and  returned  to  a  natural  state  of  independence ; 
*  *  and  of  these  feral  herds,  the  Chillingham  wild 
fattle  may  be  the  lineal  descendants,  if,  indeed,  not  of 
(he  tame  race  once  so  much  esteemed." 

These  views  are  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  breeds 
similar  to  the  Chillingham  exist,  (though  not  in  a 
wild  state,)  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  <<  In  Italy," 
it  is  observed,  *^  there  is  a  noble  breed  of  white  cattle, 
the  bulls  being  models  of  beauty;  such  indeed,  as  the 
sculptured  figures  of  antiquity  portray  with  spirit  and 
fidelity.  Herds  of  this  breed  graze  in  the  wild  solitudes 
of  the  Campagna  of  Bcme^  tended  by  vaocari,  or  herds- 


men." It  is  from  this  breed  that  bulls  are  obuised 
to  gratify  the  savage  taste  of  the  popnlatioo,  bj  tin 
exhibition  of  bull-fights  * 

The  characteristics  of  the  Chillingham  cattle  m 
given  by  Cullbt,  in  his  ''  Observations  on  Live  Stock," 
as  follows:  ''  Their  color  is  invariably  of  a  cmaj 
white,  muazle  black;  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  ear, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tips  dova* 
wards,  red;  horns  white,  with  black  tips,  very  flne,urf 
bent  upwards;  some  of  the  bulls  have  a  tbin  upritrfat 
mane,  an  inch  and  a-half  or  two  inches  long.  Tl» 
weight  of  the  oxen  [not  bulls]  is  from  thirtj-fire  \» 
forty-five  stone,  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone.— [490  to 
630  lbs.]  The  beef  is  finely  marbled  and  of  ezcelleit 
flavor.  From  the  nature  of  their  pasture,  and  tbe  In- 
quent  agitation  they  are  put  into  by  the  cariosity  of 
strangers,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  they  shooM  b» 
very  fat;  yet  the  six-year  old  oxen  are  generally  verj 
good  beef;  from  whence  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  thit 
in  proper  situations  they  would  feed  well.'' 

Their  habits  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  MABTnr.— 
''  Thes  ?  cattle  are  extremely  shy  and  sava^;  and  at 
certain  times  the  bulls  are  very  ferocious.  The  co«i 
conceal  their  young  in  the  dense  fern  and  underwood ;  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  approach  the  lair;  for  shoold  the  mo- 
ther percieve  the  approach  of  an  intruder,  or  the  herd  bi 
alarmed  by  the  bellow  of  the  calf,  an  impetnoos  attack 
from  the  former,  or  even  the  whole  troop  is  the  imne* 
diate  consequence.  Formerly  these  cattle  were  bunted 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  chase  in  the 
olden  time :  but  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  acci- 
dents, the  practice  has  now  been  adopted  of  the  pait 
keeper  selecting  his  individual,  and  striking  it  don 
with  a  well-directed  rifle-tiall." 

The  semi- wild  cattle  of  Chatelherault  Park,  Scotland, 
(the  Bot  $coti€Ut  of  some  writers),  are  simcvbat 
d liferent  in  their  characters  from  those  of  Chiltio^hui. 
•'  These  feral  cattle,",  says  Mr.  MAXTiif,  "are  larger 
and  more  robust  than  the  Chillingham ;  the  body  is  don 
white ;  the  inside  of  tbe  ears,  the  muzzle  and  hoofs  black 
instead  of  red,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  \es  from  tha 
knee  downwards  is  mottled  more  or  leas  wiib  black; 
ihe  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue  are  black,  or  la^^^ 
ly  ^potted  with  black.  The  cow^s,  and  also  the  bulls, 
are  generally  polled  or  hnrnless.'*  Those  which  an 
caMtrated  generally  have  horns.  Though  ilun  is  the 
prevailing  color,  it  is  stated  that  calves  are  sometinei 
dropped  which  are  "  off  the  markings,"  as  it  ia  termed, 
and  in  such  cases  the  color  is  black,  or  black  aod  white 
mixeii.  It  is  said'the  breed  never  shows  but  these  iva 
colors. 

On  comparing  this  stock  with  the  Galloways,  tbera 
is  evidently  considerable  affinity  between  tbcm,  siid  it 
is  not  impiohnble  that  they  had  a  common  origin.  Ia 
the  latter  breed  the  dun  color  was  formerly  not  oncoa- 
mon  and  is  even  now  occasionally  seen;  while,  as  bai 
been  mentioned,  the  black  sometimes  appears  in  iba 
wild  sttMfk. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  the  €^ 
telherault  or  Hamilton  breed  of  cattle;  both  hisiorj 
and  tradition  inform  us  of  a  similar  race  which  in  f^ 
mote  tiroes  inhabited  the  forests  of  Scotland.  Tbef 
were  hunted  as  "  beasts  of  chase,''  and  the  noble, 
though  somewhat  perilous  sport  has  been  thus  tll«i^ 
to  by  Scott  : 

^  MiffhlieM  of  all  Uie  beasia  of  chase 
Thai  roam  in  weodf  CnMon, 
Cru«hiiig  the  ferooi  in  hit  race, 
The  mooiilain  boll  oomea  thanderiof  on.** 


•  Dr.  Kiiox,  in  the  ninth  Tnlame  of  the  ^<c<vltillh  Qo-rterly  J«f' 
mil  of  AKrleulmrci.  g%V9f  il  ■•  hi«  oprtiion  ihut  ihe  CliiHinjJ''""  <«J* 
«1e  are  dmomndnd  trom  an  ancient  Italian  breed,  iuiradi^ced  by  IM 
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The  April  No.  of  the  Cahivator  has  heen  rooeWed, 
mud  I  have  pentsed  the  article  on  ''  Manures— their  na- 
ture and  actkm,"  hj  J.  M.  Wako.  And  I  fatly  agree 
with  bint  that  "  the  right  niiderstaiiding  of  this  sab- 
ject  is  the  foandation  of  all  correct  and  profitable  farm- 
ing." And  I  firanklj  admit ,  that  ror  many  years  I  was 
of  the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Ward,  in  regard  to  the  very 
great  value  tnd  importance  to  the  farmer  of  the  nitro' 
g«n  in  his  manures.  Impressed  with  this  opinion,  I 
have  reasoned  and  talked  to  farmers  of  its  use — I  have 
written  articles  for  publication  upon  this  subject,  and 
with  a  small  box  of  **  genuine  Peruvian  guano  "  in  one 
hand,  and  a  box  of  slaked  lime  in  the  other,  I  have  lec- 
tured and  illustrated  to  hundreds  of  farmers  and  others, 
of  its  great  value  for  their  growing  crops,  and  the  im- 
portance of  fixing  this  volatile  substance. 

But  by  the  force  of  numerous  well  attested  facts,  aid- 
ed by  study,  practice,  observation,  and  the  application 
of  the  "  sober  second  thought,"  I  have  been  constrain- 
ed to  veiy  greatly  alter  that  opinion — ^in  fact,  to  aban- 
don ic. 

I  have  no  farortte  theory  to  advocate,  no  pride  of 
opinion  to  sustain,  only  as  far  as  truth  will  sustain  me. 
I  can,  and  do,  most  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Ward's  good 
and  benevolent  motives  in  giving  his  views  upon  this 
subject  through  the  columns  of  the  widely  circulating 
Cultivator— his  object  was  to  further  the  great  cause 
of  Agrionltnre — ^to  enlighten  the  path  of  the  practical 
farmer — to  point  out  to  him  a  way  to  increase  his  pro- 
fits by  a  more  economical  use  of  the  means  already 
within  his  reach.  In  giving  my  views  so  opposite  to 
his — (for  either  Mr.  W.  or  myself,  are  greatly  mista- 
ken in  thin  matter.)  I  claim  from  him  the  same  measure 
of  charity,  that  I  have  meted  out  to  him,  in  reference 
to  motives. 

I  am  well  aware  that  M.  Boq^ingault  says,  mantire 
is  Taluable  .according  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  con- 
tains— and  thousands  of  farmers,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, respond  to  it,  as  though  it  were  a  fixed  faot. 

Hence  arises  the  Muppoied  necessity  and  great  im- 
portance of  securing  it  in  the  manure  heap,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  dilute  sulphuric  acid — gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  (copperas)  all  of  which  substances  possess  the 
property  of  combining  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
a  volatile  salt,  and  converting  it  into  a  sulphate,  a  so- 
luble, but  not  a  volatile  salt  of  ammonia. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  cereals — (grain,)  and  all  other  food,  used  for 
Uie  sostenance  of  men  and  animals. 

Ammonia  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  y  in  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
— fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen  chemically  oombioiag  with 
three  parts  of  hydrogen. 

If  the  advocates  of  that  side  of  the  question  mean  to 
be  noderstood  that  the  nitrogen  in  a  given  quantity,  or 
maaXlty  ot  manure,  is  its  most  valuable  part,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  dissent  from  them — not  in  part,  but  in  to- 
to ;  and  farther  say,  that  the  nitrogen  in  manure  is  a 
mbstance  of  «o  oonsequence  compared  with  the  iaor- 
Xrnnic  matters  of  the  manure— and  still  farther,  that  as 
large  crops  oaa  be  grown  without  the  use  of  nitrogen- 
iQB  manures,  as  ean  be  with  them,  and  I  believe  there 
is  a  rastly  greater  amount  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat-^ 
C grains  requiring  much  nitrogen  in  their  composition,) 
^owo  in  the  United  States,  without  the  use  of  any  kind 
>f  artificially  applied  nitrogenous  manures,  than  there 
s  bj  the  ^  of  them. 

Bat  bedliB  proceeding  larthery  I  wisk  to  pobt  o«t  the 


analogy  subsisting  between  the  soil,  t)ie  plant  and  the 
animal.  Chemical  research  teaches  us  that  some  tea 
or  eleven  mineral  or  inorganic  substances,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  all  naturally  fertile  soils.  It  further 
teaches  us,  that  these  eaaiu  substances  are  found  in  the 
ash  of  plants,  and  it  clearly  establishes  the  faot,  that 
plants  derive  their  inorganic  constituents  from  the  soilp 
and  upon  the  quantity,  relative  proportions  and  solubil- 
ity of  these  substances  in  the  soil,  depends  iu  fertility, 
rather  than  upon  the  quantity  of  what  is  generalljr 
termed  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  vis.  humus,  ▼•• 
getable  matter,  &c.  And  farther,  analytical  researoh 
has  established  the  faot  that  the  same  inorganie  bodies 
are  found  in  the  ash  of  the  bone  and  muscle  of  animalSf 
and  that  these  same  substances  have  been  derived  froa 
the  food  upon  which  the  animal  subsisted.  ^ 

Chemistry  also  teaches  us  that  four  elementary  prin- 
ciples enter  into  vegetable  structure,  and  hence  are 
termed  organic  substances — ^they  are  carbon,  hydrogen,^ 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  three  flrkt  are  furnished  by 
the  atmosphere  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  growing  plant.  To  the  above  statements 
I  feel  sore  of  having  Mr.  W.'s  assent.  The  nitrogen 
being  the  only  question  at  issue  between  us. 

His  theory  is,  ''  that  if  we  would  obtain  TSgetaj^ld 
products  rich  in  nitrogenised  principles,  we  must  soi^ 
round  the  growing  plant  with  animal  or  vegetable  ma- 
nures, containing  an  additional  amount  of  these  priaoik 
pies.''  Another  is,  ''  that  one  of  the  great  probleat 
for  the  agriculturist  to  solve,  is  how  to  furnish  plants 
with  the  requisite  nitrogen  at  the  least  expep.se  ''-^ 
and  '^  that  the  valut  of  manures  in  common  use  mm 
be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  whioh  tkflf 
contain,  or  their  power  of  forming  nitrates.^' 

The  above  propositions  of  Mr.  Ward^  1  beliere,  am 
wholly  untenable,  and  were  I  not  actuated  by  a  desiM 
to  disseminate  correct  views  in  the  ca'use  of  agrionltare 
I  would  never  expend  one  drop  of  i:ak  in  attempting  te 
expose  their  fallacy ;  and  in  order  to  more  cleariy  ehi- 
cidate  my  views,  I  must  digress  from  the  question  u 
issue  for  a  short  time. 

Chemical  science  has  estfihlished  the  fact  that  ^g*. 
table  food  possesses  a  threo-fold  value— 1st,  bodies  con- 
taining nitrogen,  such  aa  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  le- 
gumin  of  peas  and  beans,  and  in  their  chemioal  eo»- 
position  they  are  neasly  identical  with  the  musole,  lean 
meat  of  animals.  2d.  Bodies  containing  no  nitrogen 
like  the  starch  of  the  wheat  and  potato.  3d.  Inorgan^ 
ic  salu,  all  of  wbioh  are  serviceable  in  the  animal  eoo. 
nomy. 

"  The  nitrogenous  bodies,  from  their  solution  in  the 
blood,  form  the  tissues,  the  actual  organism.  The  bo- 
dies  wanting  nitrogen  oontribnte  by  their  more  or  lest 
perfect  combustion  to  the  warmth  of  the  animal  body 
and  for  the  formation  of  fat;  and  the  phoophorio  aoni 
and  alkaline  earths  serve  in  building  np  the  osseont 
frame  work,  besides  constituting  an  essential  part  of 
every  part  of  the  animal  system.  Their  values  for  the 
latter  purpote  are  in  proportioa  to  the  phosphates  the 
ashes  contain." 

The  nitrogenous  and  osdrhonaeeons  constitaents  s^ 
plants  and  animals  are  wholly  derived  from  the  fonr 
organic  elemenu  ahready  named.  The  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen in  a  gaseous  form,  compose  the  air  we  braathe: 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  oertain  proportieas  in  n  liquii 
form,  compose  the  water  we  drink;  oarbon  is  charcoal 
diitolvedf  or  in  a  gaseous  (bna  oombinsd  with  oxygent 
and  termed  carhonio  add.    These  gascons  iqlutimni 
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are  susceptible  among  themselTes,  (and  with  the  inor' 
ganic  constitaenta  of  plants)  of  forming  an  iafinitj  of 
chemical  combinations^  and  of  yielding  an  endless  va- 
riety of  products.  Tis  from  the  four  organic  elements 
that  more  than  99  pounds  in  a  hundred  weight  of  pine 
•r  fir  wood  are  composed .  Tis  from  these  four  substan- 
eee  that  all  the  bulk  of  an  elephant,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal, is  formed,  that  disappears  when  burned  in  the  fire, 
and  no  human  research  has  yet  discovered  any  animal 
endowed  with  powers  of  assimilation  sufficiently  po- 
tent to  convert  Into  nutriment,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
the  other  ultimate  elements  of  animal  substance.  These 
alementary  materials  require  the  previous  and  more 
efficient  action  of  vegetable  chemistry;  so  thoroughly 
does  it  elaborate  those  elements,  that  little  beyoikd  so- 
lution and  separation  is  required  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions of  the  higher  orders  of  creation.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  animals  cannot  exist  except  through  the 
^strumentality  and  intervention  of  plants.  The  soil 
\night  exist  without  the  plants,  the  plants  might  live 
and  die,  though  there  were  no  animals  to  feed  upon 
them.  But  the  animal  is,  as  it  were,  the  creature  and 
«the  consequence  of  both.  The  dead  earth,  the  living 
flant,  and  the  moving  animal,  are  thus  intimately  con- 
%ieoted. 

*  From  ''  the  beginning  "  it  has  been  decreed  that  man 
should  obtain  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but 
that  Mioeat  Would  have  been  unavailing,  if  it  had  also 
been  decreed  that  man  should  have  provided  in  manure 
the  nitrogen  his  bread  contains.  Provision  was  made  for 
this  contingency ,  before  ''Adam  delved,  and  Eve  spun.'' 
And  here  the  inquiry  comes  up,  how  has  provision  been 
made  for  this  purpose!  It  has  been  reserved  for 
modem  chemistry  to  answer  this  question,  and  we  find 
tbe  answer  in  Prof.  Horaford's  letter,  published  in  the 
Oiltivator  of  July,  1847,  in  which  he  gives  the  amount 
<if  ammonia  in  a  great  variety  of  soils — ^not  in  pounds, 
-but  in  tons.  Something  Eke  an  average  of  8,000  lbs. 
ttvoirdupoise  of  ammonia  in  a  stratum  of  one  acre  in 
araa,  and  one  foot  deep.  The  ''  excavated  earth ''  was 
taken  from  a  depth  below  all  traces  of  organic  matter. 
Tke  Illinois  prairie  soil  was  brought  by  a  returning 
German,  in  paper,  from  a  field  that  had  been  cultivated 
wkhont  manure  for  ten  years,  and  this  gave  over  three 
tons  of  ammoniai  and  the  subsoil  over  two  and  a-half 


Prof.  H.  adu,  '*  now  what  farmer  ever  carted  from 
his  manure  yard  8,000  pounds  of  ammonia  to  an  acre 
«f  land  1  One  may  almost  say,  what  farmer  ever  cart- 
4d  one- tenth  or  one* twentieth  part  of  this  amount.'' 
lie  farther  says,  **  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of 
Ammonia  spread  on  fields  in  the  ordinary  distribution  of 
fbftm-yard  products,  is  of  no  fnofnent.  The  quantity, 
with  uBual  falls  of  rain,  greatly  exceeds  in  the  course 
of  a  season  any  supply  by  human  instrumentality.  These 
saanlta  pat  the  question  of  the  90urce»  of  ammonia  or 
nitrogen  out  of  all  doubt.'' 

If  plants  are  supplied  with  their  requisite  inorganic 
iKmstituenta,  and  with  the  right  physical  conditions,  we 
may  reap  heavy  crops  of  "  highly  nitrogenised  pro- 
Hoots,"  without  the  aid  of  stable  manure  or  guano. 
ToauBtain  hia  views,  Mr.  W.  cites  the  Prussian  autho- 
rity. I  have  no  doubt  of  the  difibrent  yield  of  produce 
hy  the  different  manures ;  but  is  there  any  more  proof 
of  tbi»^  difference  being  occasioned  by  the  ammonia 
than  there  is  of  its  being  the  result  of  the  phosphates^ 
and  other  inorganic  salts  in  the  manure. 

Ho  saya:  "  the  more  libera]  the  use  (of  ammonia) 
4ie  greater  the  yield."  Petdiold,  in  his  agricuItnriJ 
ihemistry,  givea  the  reaulta  of  scHne  experiments  with. 
«srioQ8  salts,  and  quantities  of  ammonia.  These  re- 
■■Its  seem  clearly  to  contradict  the  above  statement. 

Prof.  liehig  aays,  **  Ibo  amount  of  nitrogen  in  ma- 
ipro  IS  a  maaaiuo  ^  iu  amooat  vt  ]pho6|(batee,  and 


other  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil.  Without  phoi' 
phates,  and  without  the-«ther  mineral  ekmenti  of  tk 
food  of  plants,  the  ammonia  exercises  no  inflaeitce  what- 
ever upon  vegetable  life."  And  Prof.  Nesbit,  of  tbe 
Kensington  agricultural  scho(4  near  London,  nukes  the 
same  remark.  Now  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  aom 
of  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  Profeseon  liebi^ 
and  Horsford,  I  shall  adduce  a  number  of  well  ecub< 
lished  facts,  having  a  direct  and  positive  bearing  apoa 
the  question. 

Several  years  since,  Prof.  Henslow  of  Englaod,  is 
order  to  test  the  valpe^  (if  any,)  in  fixing  tbe  udjbo- 
nia  in  manure  by  the  addition  of  gypsum,  eiig&gvd 
some  fifty  or  more  farmers  to  institute  a  series  of  ex* 
periments  for  this  purpose.  Each  experimenter  vuto 
make  two  compost  heaps  of  manure  and  other  mateii- 
als  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  (by  weight  and  meuon} 
laid  down  by  Prof.  H.  The  only  difference  in  thebeapi 
one  was  to  have  the  addition  of  a  given  quutitj  of 
gypsum,  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  fix  all  the  ammo- 
nia that  would  be  generated  during  the  fermeotatioaef 
the  heap.  The  two  kinds  were  applied  side  by  tide,  (a 
various  soils  and  a  variety  of  crops,  and  the  resohi 
were  carefully  noted. 

The  report*  given  by  Prof.  H.  of  the  result,  leemi  to 
leave  the  question  wholly  undetermined.  His  coocIb* 
slons  from  these  experiments — (fifteen  in  namber)  an 
given  in  this  result.  ''It  will  be  seen  that  with  toraeps 
the  effect  has  been  uniformly  in  favor  of  the  gypsamid 
dung.  With  the  straw  of  wheat  the  result  ia  twice  ii 
favor  of  the  gypsumed  dung,  once  against  it,  aod  in 
one  case,  no  difference.  In  respect  to  the  wheat  itseir, 
it  is  six  times  in  favor  of  the  gypsumed  dang,  aod  az 
times  against.  The  practical  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  favors  the  idea  of  miog 
the  gypsumed  dung  for  a  turnep  crop,  bat  shows  that  it 
produces  no  better  effect  than  vngypsumed  dung  opoo 
a  wheat  crop."  [This  certainly  does  not  tell  greatly 
in  favor  of  ammonia  in  manure.] 

In  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  May  11th,  1844,  the 
editor  gives  the  results  of  experiments  obtained  by  a 
friend  of  his  near  St.  Albans.  The  object  of  one  of  ths 
experiments  was  to  ^certain  whether  the  expense  of 
carting  inanures  long  distances  could  not  be  dlmini^ 
by  burnihg  the  manure  and  applying  the  ashes.  Tbo 
editor  omerves,  if  his  experiments  can  be  tnisted,  the 
results  are  of  considerable  importance,  becaose  it 
shows  that  stable  litter  burnt  to  ashes,  is  nearly  as  ef- 
fectual as  the  common  bulky  manure.  ^ 

The  trial  was  made,  as  all  trials  should  be,  on  m 

exkauited  toil,  consisting  of  a  heavy  loam.    Tnnteps 

were  sown  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  in  drills  27  incbet 

apart,  and  the  space  occupied  by  each  experiment  was 

exactly  the  same,  viz:  about  the  thirteenth  of  an  acre. 

U 

No.  1.— No  manore,  groM  wetrbtof  tnrneps, * 

No.  S."-Horse  dunr,  4  cwi.,  Iimo,  balf  a  bodicl ;  the  lime 

was  slaked  andf  mixed  with  the  dang  six  weeks  \tehtt  it 

was  put  into  the  aoil ;  this  was  for  the  pnrpose  of  drirtn; 

off  the  ammonia.    Weight  of  twneps, ,^ 

No.  3.— Horsedun^,  4  eWt.,  •olphnric  acid  9  lbs.;  applied  six 

weeks  before  it  was  put  into  the  soil;  this  was  for  the 

punroee  of  fixing  the  ammonia>    Torneoi, W 

No.  4.— HoiM  dnag,  4  «wt.,  thrown  into  •  heap  six  wsels 

before  using, J" 

No.  5.~Horse  dung,  6  cwt.,  same  as  above*  do., *J 

No.  a  —Horse  dung,  8  cwt.,  same  as  above,  do., *" 

No.  7  —Hone  dang,  6  cwt;  barat  to  aghti  with  fres  Kcm 

of  air, » • 

Na  8.— Dung,  5  cwt,  burnt  with  a  rery  limited  sni^y  of  air    ^ 

until  tlie  regetable  mattar  was  burned  intochareotl,...  • 
No.  9.— Dang,  5  cwt.,  snlphurie  acid,  5  Ibe.;  mixed  wiOi  tl*    ^^ 

dung,  and  then  carbooized  like  tha  las«, *3 

No.  10.— No  manure, " 

The  editor  remarks,  '<  If  these  results  oaa  be  reliil 
on,  we  shay  come  to  the  oonoluaiota,  Ist,  that  5  swt  rf 
stable  litter  when  burnt,  is  as  good  as  6  cwt.  of  r*V 

^*  Ca|ann*a  Import  «a  Etropaaa  Agriealtart,  ral.  ^  f^*''^ 
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;  and  2d,  Ikml  al^r  all  that  ^as  been  Mid  about 
the  iaapMtaAoa  of  aoiaoaia  ui  iiaamure>  the  crops  are 
ma  good  when  that  principle  is  drifen  off,  aa  where  it 
•a  receiaed  by  fixing." 

Prof.  Neahit,  of  or  near  London,  gave  a  lecture  be* 
fore  an  aaaooiation  of  faratere  at  Trying,  Saglaod,  a 
year  or  twe  ainoe ;  [reported  in  M*rk  L€n9  isprut, 
Jnfte  2t,  1846;]  in  which  he  spohe  of  the  iai* 
portanoe  ef  the  ineiganio  or  nineral  ooDstitoents 
of  ptaata.  aa  ftrand  in  their  ash,  A  Mr.  Dawe,  a  fiarw 
■Mr  preaenty  eonfirmed  k  by  saying,  **  I  have  found  the 
ashes  of  hnmt  wheat  Tsiy  prodaotivei  I  had  a  stack 
•f  wheat  acoidentally  burnt,  and  I  have  osed  the  ashes 
for  nsannre;  the  consequence  was,  as  good  a  crop  as  I 
cooM  hnve  had  front  guano."  Mr.  N.  replied,  '^ezaetly 
so,  in  the  bnmt  wheat  you  had  all  you  wanted." 

Uebig  says,  '*  the  ash  of  the  same  species  of  a  plant 
are  the  beat  manure  for  a  crop." 

At  a  diseosaioa  **  Questioa,"  before  the  London  Far- 
Bier's  Club,  as  reported  in  the  Mark  Lmne  Express ,  of 
IfoTember  8,  1847:  '*  What  evidence  is  there  that  dung 
is  dietenorated  by  drying,  &c.,"  Prof.  Nesbit  led  off*  the 
discossion,  and  from  experiments  in  his  laboratory  made 
oat  a  loss  of  one  pound  of  ammonia  per  ton;  the  market 
vmloe  of  the  cheapest  may  be  estimated  at  It.  per 
pound — a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  20f .  per  acre,  if  20  tons 
are  applied,  if  the  manure  is  suffered  to  become  dried. 
Bat  he  has  not  produced  any  evidence  to  show  that  ammo- 
nia is  worth  a  shillingja  pound  for  agricultural  purposes. 

A  lamer  present,  a  Mr.  Cbeetham,  observed,  **  that 
without  boasting,  he  could  say,  'that  few  persons  had 
been  more  successful  in  growing  turneps  than  himself. 
For  more  than  t2  years  he  had  never  sown  twice 
nor  misaed  a  crop.  He  said  ''  he  was  not  able  to  enter 
into  the  various  chemical  questions  connected  with 
agiieuiluie,  or  to  discuss  scientifically  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  air.mmia,  but  he  would  mention  a  fact 
which  seemed  oppos3d  to  the  ndtion  of  ammoniu  being 
of  such  very  great  importance  as  a  manure."  Some 
jears  ago  they  were  short  of  manure;  his  father,  who 
was  then  a  farmer,  bought  some  very  old  manure  which 
had  been  lying  scattered  over  a  large  surface  at  Stam- 
ford. This  was  turned  over  when  intended  for  use,  and 
there  was  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  it  Co  ferment,  yet 
at  the  time  when  it  was  applied  to  the  land,  it  was  in 
appearance  little  better  than  barley  chaff.  Notwith- 
standing its  appearance,  however,  the  crop  of  turneps 
was  the  most  splendid  that  he  had  ever  seen.  He  be- 
gan fanning  in  1822,  and  having  this  example  before 
his  eyes,  he  determined  using  year-old  manure. 

In  the  Mmrk  Lam  Express  of  January  10,  1848,  is 
a  communication  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  on  the  recent  d's^overy 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  phosphoric  ac'd ,  in  some 
marl  near  Farnham,  England.  It  has  been  o')served 
wherever  this  marl  came  to  the  surface,  the  hops  and 
the  wheat  grew  almost  without  manure,  and  when  ap- 
plied to  other  lands,  the  fertility  was  remarkably  in- 


This  led  Prof.  N.  to  institute  a  series  of  most  care- 
ful and  rigid  experiments,  which  resulted  in  proving  the 
existence  of  abo<It  6  per  cent  of  bone  earth,  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  almost  unparalleled  in  the  natural  or 
chemical  history  of  soils.  Ten  tons  of  the  dried  marl 
would  be  an  equivalent  for  a  ton  of  bones.  And  bones 
hare  been  long  known  as  a  valuable  manure ;  a  portion 
of  their  fertilising  properties  have  been  attributed  to 
their  ocganic  part,  tne  oil  and  gelatine,  as  the  last  con- 
tains much  nitrogen.  Liebig,  a  few  years  since,  an- 
nounced that  the  good  resulting  from  the  use  of  bone 
manure,  was  due  to  the  *'  bone  earth,"  (phosphate  of 
lime,)  and  not  to  the  organic  part,  as  generally  sup- 
posed; this  statement  was  received  with  disbelief  by 
many.  But  many  accurate  experiments  have  estab- 
lished the  faet,  thai  burnt  bones  are  quite  as  effioaeious 


for  maaore,  aa  those  not  deprived  of  their  animal  mal^ 
ter$  and  burnt  bones  contain  no  nitrogen.  So,  too, 
when  he  announced  the  great  economy  of  dissolving 
bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  ai^  forming  the  easily  dissolv- 
ed super  ph<«phate  of  lime,  so  that  3  or  4  bushels  of 
ground  bones  thus  dissolved  would  he  aa  efficient  as  It 
or  20  bushels  applied  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  idea 
was  ridiculed  by  many  in  England  as  a  '*  bubble  that 
would  burst  and  be  dissipated  in(o  air — ^into  thin  air.^ 
The  truth  of  the  above  statements  have  been  repeatedly 
verified,  and  are  fully  corroborated  by  Mr.  CoUnaa,  pag^ 
364,  part  8,  of  his  European  survey. 

In  the  London  Oardeners'  CkronicUvt  April  4, 1846, 
is  an  interesting  table  of  experiments  by  Prof.  Daube- 
ny  with  several  kinds  of^maaure,  upon  the  tumep  crop. 
But  I  cannot  go  into  particulars.  The  result  of  his  ex- 
periments proved  that  a  given  quantity  of  phosphorite, 
or  natural  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  was  as  efficient 
as  an  equal  amount  of  bones,  and  that  22  tons  of  niiro* 
genous  manure  per  acre,  gave  but  a  few  owt.  more  of 
turneps  than  12  cwt.  Spanish  phosphorite,  entirely  de»> 
titute  of  nitrogen.  I  could  cite  numerous  other  faota 
to  prove  my  position,  but  I  wiH  eome  nearer  k^me  and 
adduce  a  few.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  shall  from 
the  length  of  this  article,  be  obliged  to  treat  them  in  a 
very  summary  way. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  are  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  mineral  substance  found  in  New*Jeiw 
sey  and  farther  south,  and  known  as  "  green  sand,'' 
which  possesses  very  valnable  properties  as  a  manure. 
It  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  oentatn  any  nitrogen, 
but  it  does  produce  very  marked  effects  when  apjriied  in 
certain  quantities  upon  the  sandy  lands  of  New-Jecaay. 
And  I  wish  I  could  get  Pref.  H.  D.  Rogers'  ^wing 
account  of  its  effects  ''  upon  fields  where  the  soil  ori- 
ginally vras  nothing  but  sand."  He  says:  ''A  Mr. 
Wooley  manured  a  piece  of  land  in  the  proportion  of 
200  loads  of  good  (nitrogenised)  stable  manure  per 
acre;  by  the  use  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  of  20  loada 
per  acre  of  the  green  sand,  the  crops, dover  and  tini»> 
thy,  were*muoh  the  heaviest  upon  the  seetiao  which  had 
received  the  marl.  Difference  in  cost  of  mnnuring  the 
land:  stable  manare  $2.00  per  acre,  marling  $5.  *^Laad 
which  had  been  sold  for  $2^  per  acre,  in  eonsequenoa 
of  the  permanent  increase  in  its  fertility  from  the  maii, 
is  now  worth  $37  the  acre."  The  great  value  is  dttd.ao 
the  potassa  which  it  contains. 

President  Hitchcock,  in  bis  ''  geologieal  survey  of 
Massachusetts,"  devotes  several  pages  of  his  valuable 
report  to  an  account  of  a  kind  of  marl  found  in  differ- 
ent localities  in  Massachusetts,  which  he  calls  **  muok- 
sani'' — but  frequently  called  quick  sand.  He  given 
details  respecting  the  good  effects  of  this  quiok  sand, 
dug  from  many  feet  below  the  surface;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  good  results  lasted  for  10 to  17  years,  £iiU^ 
equal  to  the  best  stable  manure  in  its  immediate  e&ota, 
and  more  permanent. 

The  great  fertility  of  subsoils,  nnd  that  dug  from 
ditches,  have  been  thousands  of  times  noticed — even 
out-producing  the  moet  highly  manured  soils. 

The  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  in  some  obaervations  at 
a  meeting  of  the  New- York  Farmers'  Club  last  sum- 
mer, stated  the  "  best  soil  he  ever  had  was  that  throwa 
out  of  ditches." 

In  the  last  September  number  of  the  Coltivatur, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  your  ''Sketches  of  farming  in  Western 
New- York  t''  you  mention  the  great  fertility  of  the  sub- 
soil for  several  feet  in  depth,  on  Mr.  Johnston's  and 
Mr.  Delafleld's  farms. 

"  That  where  ditches  s«id  drains  had  been  dug,  and 
the  earth  which  had  been  taken  out  was  spread  over  tha 
surface,  the  wheat,  barley  and  oats  were  heavier  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  field-"  In  the  present  (April) 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  eontaining  Mr.  Waslv'b  a«- 
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tide,  there  is  a  oommunicatioB  from  Bfr.  Doz,  w1h» 
mencions  ears  of  corn,  22  indies  long,  growa  on  sab- 
soil  raised  from  a  vdl,  and  "  of  some  timothj  or  herds 
S^ass  gprowing  on  a  soil  that  was  thrown  o«t  in 
igging  a  cellar,  some  of  the  heads  of  which  were 
nearly  14  inches  long."  Now  I  do  not  believe,  either 
the  Wandering  Jew,  or  Peter  Rngg,in  all  their  travel* 
over  saw  such  ears  of  corn  or  heads  of  grass,  grown 
bj  the  aid  of  nUrogeni'ed  manures. 

Where  do  the  countless  millions  npon  millions 
•of  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  grown  npon  the  western 
prairies,  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  ?  Not  from  the  ap- 
plication of  nitrogenised  manares. 


How  has  the  fertility  of  the  sail  of  E^  bseikepi 
op  from  handreds  of  years  beforo  Abraham's  tiBs,doii 
to  1848or  theehrisiiaaeraf  By  aanually  hsTng  n. 
stored  to  it  the  findy  oomminated  suaeral  nttten, 
(by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,)  to  repUoe  thote  kvn 
from  the  soil  by  the  aaaoal  erops. 

Precisely  thus,  has  the  fertiKty  of  the  sUovial  la^ 
on  the  Deorfield,  (Mam.)  river,  been  hept  ap  for  am 
than  a  century ;  and  so  upon  others.  I  have  nsned  htf 
few  facts  compared  with  what  I  could  cite  in  this  eta 
— 4>nt  enough  to  sustain  my  propositions.  So  here  I 
rest  the  matter.  Lbvj  Baatlstt.  Warur^  S.  R, 
AfrU  10,  1848. 


^  IRISH  RO0E  Bl7TnS&  ^  FOR  THB  V.  B.  If  ATT. 


In  onr  last  vdume,  pages  213,  284,  some  remarks 
are  made  in  relation  to  the  subject  indicated  bj  the 
above  caption.  The  inde&tigable  Secretary  of  the 
New- York  State  Agrioultural  Society,  Mr.  Johnson, 
has  taken  hold  of  the  matter,  and  has  unraveled  some 
of  the  mysteries  with  which  the  business  of  supplying 
Uncle  Sam's  navy  with  butter  has  hitherto  been  envel- 
oped. The  resnlu  of  hb  investigations  are  published 
In  the  Society's  Tronsacftoas  for  the  last  year,  from 
whieh  we  gather  the  following  facU. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  requires  60,000  pounds 
of  butter  annually.  In  the  proposal  issued  by  the  de- 
partment, it  is  said^^Hhe  butter  must  be  of  the  descrip- 
tion, quality  and  manufacture  of  the  present  navy  but- 
ter, made  in  te  mode  of  '  Iruk  Host  BviUr.'  The 
milk  must  be  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the  butter 
deansed  of  all  impurities,  and  extraneous  substaooes, 
and  be  put  up  in  seasoned  white  oak  firkins,  containing 
about  80  lbs.  each,  well  and  strongly  hooped,  so  as  to 
be  perfectly  air  aad  pickle  tight.  Persons  offering  pro- 
posals  are  required  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the^bttttor  will  sUnd  the  test  of  tropical  climates,  and 
preserve  its  sweet  and  vrhdesome  qualities  for  years." 

From  this  statement,  it  was  deemed  important  to  as- 
oertain  how  "  Jritk  Rae  BvUtr*^  was  made,  if  there 
was  any  such  butter.  The  secretary  therefore  opened 
a  correspondence  with  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  butter 
trade  m  Liverpod,  and  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  It 
appeared  that  most  of  these  dealers  never  heard  of 
«<  Irish  Rose  Butter,"  and  that  if  any  is  now  made  under 
that  name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  is  of  a  quality  wholly 
ttasuited  to  the  navy,  or  for  long  keeping.  A  letter  to 
the  secretary  from  a  house  in  Liverpool,  says—"  We 
vndorstand  that  there  is  Rot€  buittr,  which  is  put  up 
with  very  little  sdt,  and  Is  nearly  as  good  as  fresh  but- 
ter, but  tt  it  not  >U  /or  txport.*' 

No  other  intelligence  was  obtained  concerning  "  Irish 
Rose  Butter,"  except  that  a  letter  from  Clonmel,  in  Ire- 
Und  stated  that  one  of  the  Waterford  houses  braiids,  the 
firkins  of  their  best  quality  of  shipping  butter  with  a  rose. 
Bat  this  is  not  navy  butter.  That  for  the  British  navy 
U  obtained  from  Cork,  "where  a  larger  quantity  of 
fdt  is  used  in  the  msnufacture,  and  where  it  is  made 
vp  expressly  for  foreign  exportation."  This  butter  is 
packed  in  good  tubs  or  casks,  containing  66  to  70  lbs. 
ciach.  "  The  quantity  of  salt  mixed  in  the  making  o( 
the  butter,  to  be  about  one  pound  of  salt  to  10  or  II 
poands  of  butter,  and  the  buttermilk  to  be  well  worked 
out  of  the  butter,  without  using,  however,  the  hand  too 
mach.  In  packing,  care  should  be  taken  to  pack  it  as 
dotely  as  possible."  In  packing  the  butter,  space  is 
left  at  the  top  of  the  cask  for  pickle,  and  at  the  port  of 
exportation,  the  pickle  is  added,  with  one  or  two  pounds 
of  salt  additional,  to  each  cask,  to  keep  the  pickle  at 
foil  atreagtii. 


A  letter  from  Clonmd  describes  the  mode  of  oukiBs 
the  celebrated  "Irish  butter  "  of  that  neighborhood, u 
follows  :-"Our  best  makers  have  large,  aiiy,  cooldiiriei, 
and  churn  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  which  depends  on 
the  heat  of  the  weather.  Caution  must  benwdootto 
allow  the  cream  to  be  too  long  in  the  tubs  sod  pan,  a 
until  it  geu  sour,  as  the  butter  will  then  be  inferior  ud 
what  is  termed  cheety.  The  buttermilk  most  be  veil 
washed  out  of  the  butter,  and  when  salted,  it  sboold  be 
packed  firm  into  the  firkin.  These,  with  greo^  clttMli- 
aest,  are  the  principal  things  to  be  look^  after  io  tin 
manufacture,  otherwise  your  butter  will  not  keep  itt 
quality.  The  quantity  of.fine  salt  is  three  poonds  to  ik 
firkin,  containing  about  65  pounds.  The  batter  io  tUi 
district  is  made  expressly  for  the  London  and  North  of 
England  markets ;  in  the  former,  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  it  takes  precedence  of  the  Dutch." 

But  tlie  Secretary  has  ascertained  that  notwithstaai- 
ing  the  terms  in  the  government  propotdlt,  tbtt  the 
butter  for  the  U.  S.  navy,  must  be  "  made  io  tbe  mod* 
of  Irish  Rote  Butter,"  not  a  word  is  said  about  wk 
butter  in  tbe  eofUraet  !  In  reference  to  this  iocoosis- 
tenoy ,  it  is  asked—"  Why  was  this  so  drawn  f  Wts  ii 
to  prevent  those  who  never  heard  of  '  Jruk  Rote  i^W- 
f er,'  and  knew  not  bow  it  was  made,  from  oflering  pn)- 
posals  f  It  is  presumed  it  must  have  been  iuerted 
through  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  penon  prepv* 
ing  tbe  notices.  But  from  whatever  reason  it  was  in- 
serted, its  effect  has  been^  beyond  all  qnestion,  to  f/n- 
vent  persons  from  ofiering  proposals,  who  might  ether 
wise  have  done  so." 

It  has  been  proved,  as  we  learn  from  tbe  paper  aoda 
consideration,  that  the  hotter  which  has  bees  farnisM 
under  the  proposals  alluded  to,  has  usaallj  been  what 
is  called  "  Orange  county  butter,"  and  it  u  said  "the 
gentleman  who  has  special  charge  of  this  departineot, 
is  of  opinion  that  no  btUter  made  oui  of  Orange  cw»il 
will  resist  the  action  of  tropical  climates  and  pre- 
serve its  qualities  for  years.'' 

As  the  quantity  of  butter  required  for  tbe  sopplf 
of  the  United  States  navy  on  foreign  sutions,  ii 
not  less  than  60,000  poonds  annually,  and  is  continosl- 
ly  increasing,  the  question  is  considerably  importast, 
whether  all  this  butter  must  be  made  in  the  coontj  of 
Orangef  What  are  the  peculiar  qualities  imparted  bf 
the  territory  encompassed  by  the  botmdary  Hoes  of  that 
county,  that  it  should  be  entitled  to  such  pre-emioencet 
It  is  admitted  that  soil,  climate,  and  quality  of  herba^ 
have  an  influence  on  butter;  but  can  the  coontj  a 
Orange  claim  any  special  advantages  of  this  kind  t  It 
is  admitted  also,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  hotter  pr^ 
dooed  in  Orange  county  is  of  excellent  qaalitTj  hntthi 
question  is  simply,  whether  the  same  skill  and  atteotioi 
which  is  there  given  to  the  manufacture,  will  sot  tf 
does  sot  prodaoo  aqoally  at  good  hotter  in  other  oott' 
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tics  f    EvideMO  eooogfa  is  already  obtained  to  answer 
this  qaeaiion  affirflftatiTeiy . 

The  ioquiries  inatitated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
net j,  clearly  establish  the  fact  *'  that  a  very  large 
portioB  of  the  batter  siarked  '  Goshen  *  [and  sold  as 
Hich]  in  the  New- York  market,  is  actually  naade  oat 
>r  Orange  coooty^  and,  as  is  observed,  it  is  but  jastice 
Lhat  er^it  should  be  given  to  the  counties  where  it  is 
nade.  From  the  information  given  by  several  of  the 
iHwt  extensive  dealers  in  butter  in  New- York,  it  is  found 
lhat  ''there  is  hardly  a  county  in  the  Sute  "  from  which 
soose  eKcellent  butter  is  not  obtataed.  But  the  Secre- 
lary's  correspondence  shows  that  from  the  counties  of 
Dhemungy  Broome,  Chenango,  Tompkins,  Tioga,  Dela- 
rare,  Sullivan, Ulster  and  Greene,  largequantities  of  but- 
:er  are  annually  obtained  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  made 
n  Orange  county — that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  in  fact 
(old  by  dealers  as  "  Orange  county  butter."  It  is  only 
narked  ''  Orange  "  or  "  Gosben  "  to  conform  to  cer- 
ain  prejudices.  One  large  dealer  says: — *'  The  bucter 
nade  ia  the  county  of  Chemung  is  equal  to  that  made 
n  Orange  county,  and  will  stand  the  soiUkem  climatt 
ts  well.  Also,  that  made  in  Tompkins  county,  is  well 
iuited  for  shipment  south,  and  stands  the  salt  air  a$ 
ctil  as  any  butter  we  receive  here.'*  I  find  that  wes- 
era  dairies  sell  as  well  as  the  best  '  Goshen  butter,' 
r&««  tent  eaatky  and  in  nany  caeet  better,  as  it  has 
nore  color.*' 

Another  dealer  who,  we  are  told,  has  an  establish- 
nent  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  be  has  been  in  the 
iraetice   of  sending  batter  from  Western  New- York, 


speaks  of  the  batter  from  several  dairies  in  Cbemong 
county,  which  he  states  has  been  **  sent  south,"  and 
stands  the  climate  equal  to  any  from  the  Orange  county 
dairies,  aod  fetches  as  high  a  price  as  any  from  that 
county* 

Another  speaks  of  a  dairy  ia  Chemung,  the  batter 
from  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  not  sold  for 
less,  with  one  exception,  than  eighteen  cents  per  pound, 
**  and  for  the  most  part  has  brought  from  twenty  cents 
to  as  high  as  twenty-eight  cents  "  for  the  whole  quan- 
tity made.  He  adds: — '^tbere  are  several  dairies  in  the 
county  that  bear  the  same  high  character,  and  will  €0111' 
pare,  to  eay  the  ieaet,  with  the  beet  that  Orange  doee, 
or  ever  hoe  prodmced,^* 

Now  the  great  fact  to  which  all  this  information 
points,  is,  that  good  cows,  good  pastures,  good  wa- 
ter and  good  air,  with  an  observanoe  of  proper  rules 
in  the  management  of  milk  and  cream,  will  insure  good 
hatter,  whether  the  dairy  is  located'  in  the  (oounty  of 
Orange  or  elsewhere.  In  refeard  to  pastures,' it  may  be 
observed,  that  rather  elevated  situations,  afibrding  "fine 
sweet  grass  and  cold  springs,"  would  be  preferred. 
Fortunately,  in  our  extensive  country,  districts  which 
possess  all  the  natural  requisites  for  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese,  are  neither  few  nor  small.  Both  of 
these  departments  of  husbandry  are  becoming  every 
year  of  more  importance,  and  when  we  consider  the 
great  demand  which  exists  for  dairy  products  of  prime 
quality,  and  the  great  difference  in  the  price  of  such 
aod  those  of  inferior  or  ordinary  quality,  it  certainly 
behooves  all  engaged  in  the  business  to  aim  at  perfection. 


mnBIVOIR  OF  THOnt AS  OREEIf  FESSEIfDEIf • 


BY  F.  HOLBROOK. 


EDiToas  OF  THE  Ci7LTXVAToa: — The  plan  adopted 
D  the  Cultivator,  of  giving  a  short  record  of  the  life 
ind  character  of  men  disiin^nibhed  as  friends  of  the  far- 
mer, by  their  able  eflorts  in  tbe  |[)romoiion  of  agricul- 
ure.  meets  my  cordial  approbntion;  lor  as  you  have 
ii*htly  said, — *'  the  exhibition  of  such  examples  can- 
nt  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  society."  We 
lav  mII  learn  from  the  life  and  labors  of  ruch  men,  that 
be  Atrricultoml  profession  is  not,  as  has  top  generally 
eeii  supposed,  a  menial  employment,  but  one  affording 
ill  w.f  ipe  for  the  exercise  of  tbe  bf'st  intellectual  pow- 
r«.  Aod  we  further  see,  strikingly  exhibited,  the  fal- 
icj  of  the  sentiment  so  generally  indulged,  that  farm 
ig  la  a  sort  of  stereotyped  business,  long  since  brought 
>  p^rfeciioo;  and  that  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  follow 
t>4?  practices  handed  down  through  a  Ion*;  line  of  an- 
estry.  unaltered  and  unimproved,  regardless  of  all  light 
Incited  either  from  the  developments  of  science,  or  en- 
gl.tened  practice. 

Aruong  the  distinguished  laborers  in  the  field  of  ag- 
culture,  00  one  is  worthy  of  more  honorable  notice 
lan  our  respected  and  lamented  friend,  Thomas  G. 
E5SENDEJV,  for  fifteen  years  editor  of  the  New-Eng- 
u^d  Farmer.  The  limits  afforded  in  your  journal  are 
ec«aearily  so  eircumscribed.  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
\  present  more  than  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and 
laracter  of  our  friend;  but  though  brief,  it  shall  be  the 
ibate  of  admiration  for  bis  amiable  and  generous  na- 
ire,  mod  respect  for  his  many  and  valuable  public  ser- 
ce<*.  Biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  Fsssbnden  were 
rit  ten  soon  after  his  decease  by  N.  Hawthorne,  Esq., 
id  Mr.  CoLMAjr,  to  each  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
le  principal  data  of  this  sketch. 

Thoma»  GaBBir  Fesszivpsir  was  born  in  the  year 
'71.  at  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  the  eldest 

Dxoe  children  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fessenden, — a  man 


of  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  long  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Walpole.  His  early  education  was  such  as 
the  district  school  of  those  days  afforded.  He  soon  evin- 
ced those  habiu  of  inquiry  and  close  application  which 
so  much  distinguished  him  in  after  lii'e,  and  rendered 
that  life  so  valuable  to  tbe  agricultural  world.  Haa 
active  and  inquisitive  mind  tiyned  to  the  best  account 
the  facilities  afforded  by  his  father's  library,  and  so 
rapid  was  his  progress  in  study,  that,  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  he  became  himself  the  instructor  of  the  vil« 
lage  school.  Most  of  his  time  in  the  summer  months, 
however,  was  given  to  labor  on  his  father'^  farm  towards 
the  support  of  a  large  family,  in  moderate  circumstances* 
His  dexterity  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  scythe,  in 
his  younger  days,  was  a  matter  of  much  honest  pride 
with  him  in  after  life;  and  it  was  his  frequent  custom 
for  several  years  after  he  left  tbe  paternal  rotif,  to  spend 
the  haying  season  with  his  father,  assuming  the  brunt 
of  the  labor  himself. 

Soon  after  the  age  of  manhood,  Mr.  Fcsssndb.v  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  bis  own  industry,  without  calling  upon  his  father  for 
assistance.  This  was  done  mostly  by  tbe  wa^es  earn- 
ed in  teaohing  district  schools,  and  classes  in  sacred 
music,  during  the  winter  months.  He  was  equal  to 
the  performance  of  any  of  the  saored  music  of  those 
days,  playing  one  part  very  eOiciently  with  his  bass-vi- 
ol, and  carrying  another  with  bis  voice;  and  it  was  im- 
material which  part,  he  being  always  ready  to  sustain 
the  weakest. 

In  his  ''  Jonathan's  Courtship,"  a  truly  original  effa* 
sion  produced  while  in  College,  we  have  early  evidence 
of  that  witty  and  humorous  turn  which,  a  few  veare 
after,  was  the  source  of  so  many  fanciful  sentiments 
and  poems.  He  was  remarkable  too  for  his  satiricaJ 
I  humor,  and  he  possessed  a  singular  combination  of  the 
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Strange  and  liidicrons;  and  yet  it  wai  evident  to  all 
who  knew  him  that  his  satire  was  wholly  free  from  ha- 
tred  or  ill-will,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  heart 
so  generous  as  his  to  indulge  any  feelings  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Fessinden  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  in  1796, 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  Rutland,  Vt. 
with  that  eminent  practitioner,  Nathaniel  Chipmaa, 
Esq.,  with  ^diom  he  afterwards  formed  a  conneotion  in 
business.  He  was  not  in  his  proper  element  however, 
ia  the  practice  of  law,  for  his  ruling  taste  for  literary 
afid  soientifio  pursuits,  and  his  childlike  simplicity  of 
character,  poorly  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  a  profes- 
sion where  shrewdness  and  tact  are  so  essential. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  company  of  mechanics  who  were 
interested  in  some  newly  iqyented  machine,  employed 
Mr.  Fessenden,  to  go  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  oh- 
tainlttg  a  patent.     After  arriving  there  it   was  found 
that  themachine  was  destitute  of  sufficient  merit,  and  his 
journey  prqyed  a  fruitless  one.     He  found  himself  a 
pennylesB  and  friendless  stranger  in  that  great  city, 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  wits  for  a  support;  and  here 
those  qualities  of  satirical  humor  before  mentioned  soon 
aflbrded  him  a  resource.     He  became  acquainted  with 
one  Perkins,  the  patentee  of  the  famous  Metalic  Trac- 
tors, which  were  represented  as  performing  the  most 
marvelous  and    extraordinary  cures  of  various  dis- 
eases. This  humbug  had  gained  consfderaWo  favor  with 
the  people,  although  stoutly  opposed  by  the  profession- 
al  corps.     At  the  request  of  Perkins,  Mr.  Fessenden 
made  it  tha  subject  of  a  Hudibrastic  poem,  entitled 
«*  Terrible  Tractoratiwi,"  which,  far  its  satirical  and 
strangely  ludicrous  humor,  was  much  applauded,  and 
won  the  author   quite   a  Veputation.     *'  The  poem," 
says  his  friend  Hawthorne,  ^'professes  to  be  a  poetical 
petition  from  Doctor  Christopher  Caustic,  a  medical 
gentleman  who  has  been  ruined  by  the  sucoess  of  the 
Metalic  Tractors,  and  who  applies  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  for  relief  and  redress.     The  wits  of 
the  poor  Doctor  have  been  somewhat  shattered  by  his 
misfortunes;  and  with  crazy  ingenuity  he  contrives  to 
heap  ridicule  on  his  medical  brethren,  under  pretence 
of  railing  against  Perkinsism.  The  poem  is  in  four  can- 
tos, the  first  of  which  is  the  best,  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  author.     It  is  occupied  with  Dr.  Cans- 
tie's  description  of  his  mechanical  and  scientific  oontri- 
▼ances,  embracing  all  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible 
pit>iects;  every  one  of  which,  however,  has  a  ridiculous 
plausibUity.    The  inexhaustible  variety  in  which  they 
flow  forth,  proves  the  author's  invention  unrivalled  in 
its  way.     Long  afterwarde,  speaking  of  the  first  con- 
oeption  of  this  poem,  the  author  told  me  that  he  had 
shaped  it  out  during  a  solitary  day's  ramble  in  the  out- 
skirts of  London;  and  the  character  of  Dr.  Caustic  so 
strongly  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  that,  as  he  walk- 
0d  homeward  through  the  crowded  streets,  he  burst  in- 
to frequent  fits  of  laughter."    This  poem  ran  through 
several  editions  at  that  time,  and  a  revised  edition,  with 
anew  satire  upon  the  men  and  things  of  the  day,  was 
mtblished  by  the  author,  in  1837. 

In  the  year  1804,  Mr.  FEssiNBEif  retumed  to  New- 
York  city,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  "Weekly  Inspector,"  a  paper  chiefly  of  a  political 
ohkraoter:  he  also  published  a  book,  entitled  "  The  Re- 
ffister  of  Arts."  He  afterwards  removed  to  Pbiladel- 
vhia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  literaij  pursuits,  and 
published  his  humorous  poem,  "  Pills,  Poetical,  Politi- 
oal  and  Philosophical,  by  Peter  Pepper-Box,  Esq.,  Po- 
et  and  Physician;"  and  also  his  satirical  poem,  entitled 
«« Democracy  Unveiled."    ,     ^       ,  ^        ^ 

In  1807  or  8,  he  removed  to  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  where 
he  had  two  brothers  residing,  and  edited  with  much  abi- 
lity, *'  The  Brattleboro  Reporter,"  a  weekly  and  mis- 
celianeAfis  newspaper;  and  afterwards,  at  Bellows' 
FaHs,  Vt.,  "  Tha  IntelUgencer,"  a  paper  of  like  cha- 


racter. Here  he  publiahed  "  The  Clerk's  CompsmoB," 
a  book  of  legal.forms ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  "  De&te'i 
New- England  Farmer/'  a  Dictionary  of  AgricnkorQ; 
and  "  The  Lady's  Monitor."  He  was  also  eontiBaal]; 
called  upon  for  New- Year's  poetical  addresaei,  Foortli 
of  July  CMes,  Sec.,  &c.,  and  was  somewhat  engaged  ia 
the  practice  of  his  legal  profession.  During  bit  res* 
dance  in  Vermont,  his  attention  was  eonsideraUj  di- 
rected to  agriculture,  and  be  wrote  upon  the  rabject  for 
his  paper.  Here,  his  hitherto  eventful  life  snd  erer-Ti. 
lying  fortunes  became  «iore  settled  and  prosperois;  ud 
in  the  year  1813,  he  formed  a  most  fortunate  and  hap- 
py connection  in  marriage.  Mrs.  F.  was  of  all  othen, 
the  person  of  most  desirable  qualities  to  make  the  lif« 
of  such  a  man  useful,  prosperous  and  happy.  Aided bj 
her  excellent  judgment  and  care,  the  earnings  of  b» 
persevering  labors,  restilted  in  a  comfortable  indepea* 
dence  for  their  declining  years. 

Here,  Mr.  Fssssif  dxk  won  the  afiection  sod  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him,  by  the  simplicity  and  amenity  of 
his  manners,  his  generous  and  frank  nature,  and  iiii 
strict  integrity.  His  application  to  study  was  uDtiriog; 
he  never  had  a  nioment  for  idleness,  and  hia  memorj 
being  remarkably  retentive,  there  could  be  hardlj  i 
subject  of  importance  started  in  conversation,  villi 
which  ha  was  not  more  or  less  familiar.  He  vas  re- 
markable for  his  good  nature,  and  many  are  the  stlliei 
of  his  wit,  remembered  by  his  friends.  His  generosity 
of  heart  knew  no  bounds.  The  following  little  incident 
illustrates  his  utter  thoughtlessness  of  self,  when  this 
qualitv  was  called  into  exercise.  When  he  first  rs- 
moved  to  Brattleboro, --an  entire  stranger  to  most  of 
the  inhabitants^he  took  a  morning  walk,  and  coming 
to  the  toU-bridge,  found  there  a  poor  family  vhom  ibi 
gate-tender  had  stopped  for  the  want  of  money.  Mr. 
F.  at  once  emptied  his  pockets  of  all  the  change  lie 
happened  to  have  and  |et  them  through,  passing  along 
with  them.  On  his  return  he  found  hijnaelf  in  a  WU 
situation,  and  it  was  not  without  some  parleying  and  ex- 
planation that  he  succeeded  in  getting  throagh. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Fkbsendkn  was  called  to  Boston,  u 
editor  of  the  New^England  Farmer^  a  weekly  joorosl 
devoted  to  agrioulture .  He  edited  this  paper  for  fiftees 
years,  or  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Norember  13, 
1837.  In  this  time  he  also  published  his  "  Complete 
Farmer,"  his  *'  American  Gardener,"  and  edited  the 
Horticidiural  RtgUttr  and  Silk  Mant$4d.  His  labors 
during  these  years  were  most  assiduous  and  nntiring; 
it  being  his  habit  to  devote  no  less  than  sixteen  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  to  study.  As  conductor  of  the  Ntv- 
England  Fanner ,  he  achieved  the  crowning  labors  of 
his  life.  The  paper  had  an  extensive  circal&tioa 
throughout  New-England,  and  may  be  said  to  b&n 
''  fertilised  the  soil  like  rain  from  heaven." 

To  this  day,  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  that  joonsl 
with  admiration  for  the  research  those  labors  ennce, 
and  for  the  great  amount  of  valuable  informatien  ths 
volumes  afford.  As  an  example  of  the  vigorous  jet  ft* 
cile  style  of  his  writings  for  the  Farmer j  we  quoU  tli4 
following  truthful  remarks  from  his  "Acknowledgments 
to  Patrons  and  Correspondents/'  at  the  close  of  the 
12th  volume: 

"We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  state  that  oar 
predilections  to  the  art  of  all  arts,  increases  in  a  direct 
proportion  to  the  attention  we  bestow  on  it;  for  like 
every  thing  else  possessing  intrinsic  excellence,  the 
more  intimate  the  lu^quaintance,  the  more  obvions  are 
its  merits — the  more  we  explore  the  avenues  of  ciiltiir« 
the  stronger  the  perception  that  its  vrays  are  profits- 
ble  as  well  as  pleasant,  and  '  all  its  paths  are  peae«' 
And,  indeed,  the  world  is  apparently  now  becoming 
practically  impressed  with  the  primary  importance  of 
those  pursuits  which  feed  and  clothe  the  human  ra^' 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  ^rhich  makes  m 
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a  blessing,  or  gives  otnlued  a  superiority  over  8av< 
n 


At  the  dose  of  another  voliinie  lie  sap: — "  We  are 
liigbfy  gratified  in  perceiving  that  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  primitive  and  most  important  of  the 
arts  is  ev«ry  year  perceptibly  increasing  in  seal, 
knowledge  and  perseveranoe.  If  we  stili  continae 
tbas  to  press  forward,  we  oaanot  fail  in  the  common 
course  of  events  to  heoome  not  only  prosperous  as  indi- 
viduals^ bat  powerfal,  respectable  and  respected  as  a  na- 
tion. Improvements  in  agricolture  are  pioneers,  he- 
ralds and  companions  of  all  other  improvements.  The 
accurate  scieooe  tLod  correct  practice  of  tillage  alone 
can  precede  and  introduce  the  charms,  thedeoormn,  the 
dignity  as  well  as  the  substantial  and  indispensable  re- 
quisites of  civilisation,  if  Certo*  did  not  sustain  the 
Graces,  as  well  as  support  Minervat  and  her  retinue, 
they  wonld  disappear,  as  th&» tints  of  the  setting  sun 
lade  ia  the  sky  when  evening  advances." 

Daring  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Vermont,  in 
later  iile,  Mr.  Fsssshpbn  added  much  practical  know- 
ledge of  agrieultore  to  that  acquired  in  his  jrouth;  and 
this,  combined  with  his  thorough  and  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  writers  of  merit,  on  practical  and  sci- 
entifio  husbandry,  and  his  perfect  readiness  of  pen  in  im- 
parting ail  the  information  upon  any  subject  in  hand 
which  could  be  elicited  from  boohs,  fitted  him  admira- 
bly for  his  editorial  duties.  This  paper  had  the  patron- 
age and  support  of  men  of  the  first  intelligence  and  in- 
floeaoe  throughout  the  New-England  States,  and  it  is 
■ot  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  no  other  single  agent 
contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  a  more  en- 
lighteaed  practice  ia  husbandry,  as  the  Nevf-England 


Many  are  the  pleasant  visits  we  have  enjoyed  at  the 
house  of  our  kinsman  and  friend.  However  tired  and 
worn  down  with  his  nmnerous  labors,  he  ever  became 
cheerful  upon  entering  his  quiet  and  happy  home;  and 
w<e  always  expected  some  sally  of  his  wit  during  these 
hours  of  social  life.  He  had  a  great  fondness  ior  sa- 
cred harmony,  especially  the  wild  and  stirring  fugues  of 
Billings,  Holden,  and  other  early  American  composers: 
and  seating  himself  at  the  table  of  a  Sabbath  evening, 
with  bass-viol  in  hand  and  his  young  friends  around 
hnn,  would  lead  off  in  fine  style,  carrying  with  his 
voice  any  part  we  assigned  him,  and  feeling,  apparently 
aboat  as  young  as  any  of  us.  He  was  peculiar  at 
times,  fisr  his  absence  of  mind,  and  it  was  not  unosual 
fo^  us  to  pass  him  in  the  streets  of  Boston  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  study,  as  to  be  wholly  unmindful  of  the 
world  around  hun. 

Mjt.  FessEiTDEir  had  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  a 
wide  circle  of  intelHgeot  and  influentiU  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and 
he  is  still  remembered  by  them  with  sentiments  of  affec- 
cieB  and  respect.  Those  sentiments  have  been  beauti- 
fnliy  expressed  in  the  following  extract  ^-*- 

**OntiM  12th  day  of  November,  1887,"  remarks  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  ''while  on  my  way  to  Boston,  expecting 
shortly  to  take  him  by  the  hand ,  a  letter  mat  me  with  an 
inritatioo  to  his  funeral.  He  had  been  struck  with  apo- 
pleoDf  onFci^Pji  thrae  days  before,  and  had  lain  insensi- 
ble ciUSatu«day«»ght,whea>eaxpii»d.  The  burial  took 
place  at  Mouikt  JUihivn  on  the  ensniog  Tuesday.  It 
was  a  gloomy  day,  for  the  first  snow  storm  of  tlie  sea- 
sou  had  been  drifting  through  the  air  since  morning; 
and  the  '  garden  of  graves^  looked  the  dreariest  spot 
on  earth.  The  snow  came  down  so  iast,  that  it  covered 
the  coffin  in  its  passage  from  the  hearse  to  the  sepul 
chre.  The  few  i^ale  friends  who  had  followed  to  the 
cemetery,  descended  into  the  tomb;  and  it  was  there 


that  I  took  my  last  glance  at  the  features  of  a  man, 
who  will  hold  a  place  in  my  remembrance  apart  from 
other  men.  He  was  like  no  other.  In  his  long  path- 
way through  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  place  we  had 
now  laid  him,  he  had  come — a  man,  indeed,  in  intellect 
and  achievement — but  in  gaileless  simplicity,  a  child. 
Dark  would  have  been  the  hour,  if,  when  we  closed  the 
door  of  the  tomb  upon  his  perishing  mortality,  we  had 
believed  that  our  friend  was  there !" 

"  It  is  contemplated  to  erect  a  monument,  by  sub- 
scription, to  Mr.  FKSSBNDair's  memory.  It  is  right 
that  he  should  be  thus  honored.  Mount  Auburn  will 
long  remain  a  desert,  barren  of  consecrated  marbles, 
if  worth  like  his  be  yi^ded  to  oblivion.  Let  his  grave 
be  marked  ont,  that  the  yeomen  of  New- England  may 
know  where  he  slseps;  for  he  was  their  famiUar  friend, 
and  has  visited  them  at  all  their  firesides.  He  has 
toiled  for  them  at  seed  time  and  harvest^  he  has  scat- 
tered the  good  grain  in  every  field;  and  they  have  gar- 
nered the  increase.  Mark  out  his  grave,  as  that  of  one 
worthy  to  be  remembered  both  in  the  literary  and  poli- 
tical annals  of  our  coantry;  and  let  the  laurel  be  carved 
on  his  memorial-— stone— ^or  it  will  oover  the  ashes  of 
a  man  of  genius." 

This  design  has  since  been  realised,  by  the  erection 
of  a  marble  monument,  bearing  the  following  appropri- 
insoription: 

Thomas  (^asBK  FasscirpsN,  died  Nov.  11,  1837, 
aged  65.  This  monument  is  erected  by  the  Massaohu* 
setts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture — ^by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Massachusetts — and  individuals^  as 
a  testimony  of  rei^ot  for  the  literary  talents  and  ao> 
quirements  of  the  deceased,  and  his  untiring  labors  in 
proBMting  the  objeots  of  the  above  institutions." 

We  ckwe  vrith  the  following  tribute  from  the  Bev. 
W.  B.  Tappah,  written  a  few  days  after  Mr.-F.'s  bu- 
rial. 

•"THOMAS  aEEBN  PB8SBNDBN. 

Hoont  Aabnrn,  as  a  raiser,  gathers  wealth 

From  the  world' i»  heap ;  not  artTulIy,  by  stealth, 

Bm  shanelessly  and  open.   Sits  he  now 

Alone  in  winter^s  drapery,  his  brow 

Cireled  by  solemn  trees;  and  contemplates 

Bis  gains,  and  those  to  eome  whh  whieh  th«  Fmss 

Shall  swell  bis  hoard,  already  rieh  with  More, 

We  knew  not  how  to  part  with.    Tec  one  mom 

U  added.    Moral  exeellenoe  and  wic, 

Tdlests  not  idly  Ud,  wonli  that  wosM  ilt 

Oraeefaliy  en  a  ktaig,  the  erown  adoittiag,— 

Tbaae  have  been  stoleB,  this  violease  bath  oarnMonintf. 

Yet,  Pl«ndei«r !  tbera^s  hiSden  la  tky  wesab 

Nenghc  bat  the  eaaket,  whieb  atarssup  of  4oam, 

Thnii    aiifh  the  oraele  6f  Qod— dmlt  ieiid«r» 

The  jewel  kidged  above !  wWUloil  ht  vtandor  r* 


SStB 


«Tb« 


of  Afrienllnre. 

itf"  VMom  nd  or  lbs  Liberal 


To  KILL  ALL  Wbxds. — Thc  Icaves  are  the  Innga; 
no  plaut  eau  grow  if  it  cannot  breathe ;  and  if  it  is 
prevented  from  breathing,  it  must  soon  die.  Borne  pei- 
Bons  dig  for  feet  into  the  soil  to  eradicate  roots ;  a  nuMh 
easier  way,  is  to  keep  the  tops  buried,  by  repeatad 
plowing,  or  by  a  thick  coat  of  tan  or  sawdust.  EUecs 
and  willows  may  b^  vary  easily  killed  without  gruhftiog, 
by  merely  keeping  them  closely  out  to  the  surfisee,  and 
puUing  off  all  the  sprou^  as  they  appear.  Gat  flhtn 
off*  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  .burn  the  brush  upon 
the  stubs,  ai|d  then  remove  the  sprouts  during  the  sea- 
son, and  the  work  is  completed. 

■  ■■  ■    I  M^— ^ 

TsAiinNo  OxcN.— It  is  well  to  learn  oxen  the  art  of 
backing,  Begin«with  an  empty  eart  on  a  descent ;  then 
on  a  level;  then  with  a  ^adually  increasing  load;  then 
uphill.  Cattle  may  in  this  way  betaught  to  back  with 
facility  a  heavy  load. 
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SKirrCHKS  OF  FI1V£  WAMiam, 


Having  lately  had  an  opportmiity  of  speadiog  a  fow  | 
hours  at  some  fine  places  in  Dutohess  county,  we  sub- 
mit a  hasty  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  some 
of  the  ohjects  which  met  our  attention. 

The  farm  of  J.  W.  Whxblxb,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park, 
consists  of  300  acres.  It  has  been  in  his  poaseasion 
for  five  years,  but  at  the  present  time  about  200  acres 
are  rented.  The  natural  situation  of  the  place,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  is  very  pleasant,  and  Mr.  W. 
has  done  much  to  improve  and  beautify  it.  His  build- 
ings are  tasteful  and  neat ;  his  grounds  are  handsome- 
ly laid  out,  and  mostly  enclosed  with  stone  walls  of  the 
best  kind.  It  is  designed  that  all  the  outline  fences 
shall  be  of  stone,  and  that  the  few  internal  ones  which 
are  necessary,  shall  be  of  i^ron. 

The  soil  of  Mr.  Whxslxk's  farm,  generally,  is  of 
rather  a  loose  texture,  somewhat  gravelly  in  places, 
underlaid  by  slate  rocks.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Indian  corn,  rye,  And  most  kinds  of  fruit  eom- 
mon  to  the  latitude— especially  apples  and  pears.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  pear  trees,  and  we  have  never 
•een  finer  or  more  healthy  onea,  or  those  that  were  bet- 
ter set  in  fruit. 

The  principal  products  of  the  farm  are  fruits,  Indian 
oocni  rye,  potatoes  and  hay.  The  grain  is  chiefly  used 
in  fattening  beef— the  other  artieks  are  sent  to  the 
New- York  market.  Most  of  the  eattle  to  be  fattened, 
are  commonly  purchased  in  the  fall,  fed  through  the 
winter,  and  sold  the  foUovring  May  or  June.  Oxen  are 
employed  in  farm  labor.  They  are  at  all  times  well 
fed,  and  not  being  over- worked,  they  get  in  high  condi- 
tion, and  with  only  a  little  extra  feeding,  are  turned  o£r 
for  beef  at  good  prices.  Mr.  W.  showed  us  six  hand- 
some and  well-fattened  oxen,  which  had  been  sold  to 
be  taken  away  in  the  month  of  June,  at  an  average  of 
a  hundred  dollars  each — estimated  equal  to  nine  dollars 
pejr  hundred  for  the  nett  beef,  or  four  quarters. 

All  the  stables  and  stock  yards  are  constructed  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  any  portion  of  the  excrement,  li- 
<|nid  or  solid.  Large  quantities  of  good  manure  are 
made  by  the  stall-fMl  cattle  and  other  anunals,  and  it  is 
nil  carefully  saved  and  applied  to  the  land  in  the  most 
judioions  manner.  The  yards  are  kept  covered  with 
muck  and  litter,  and  the  manure  is  made  up  into  com- 
ppet  heaps,  where  the  decomposition  is  so  regulated, 
and  the  gases  so  absorbed,  that  there  is  no  loss  of  fer- 
tilising elements.  It  is  ooromonly  applied  to  hoed  crops, 
and  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  surfisoe-soil. 

Mr.  Wbsslck  has  some  Ayrshire,  and  some  Durham 
eattle.  He  prefers  the  former  for  the  dairy.  He  haa 
tvro  Ayrshire  cows  and  a  bidl  whioh  were  imported, 
and  several  young  animals  of  their  produce.  They  are 
good  stock.  Only  one  ef  the  Ayrshire  cows  had  a  oUf 
the  past  spring.  This  one  (*'£ffie,">  and  a  <*Dutcb  ^* 
heifer  were  put  on  trial  together,  for  butter,  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  two  yielded  from  twenty-two  to  twen- 
ty-three and  a-half  pounds  per  week.  Few  eows,  of 
an/  breed,  carry  more  good  points  for  the  dairy,  than 
the  Ayrshire  last  mentioned. 

We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  good  order,  neat- 
ness, and  the  general  evidences  of  good  management 
displayed  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Wheblkr,  and  re> 

{^retted  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  ua  to  make  a 
onger  stay.  It  was  also  with  much  regret  that  we 
were  compiled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the 
fine  places  of  Mr.  Fvllka,  Maj.  Ahua,  and  Mr. 
BtTTLEE,  all  situated  in  the  same  neighhorhood* 


Frmn  Mr.  WHtkLsx's  we  passed  up  the  mer  M 
to  £llerslie,  the  residence  of  Wm .  Kbllt,  £iq.,  mw 
Rkinebeck.  This  place,  consisting  of  about  600  icm, 
has  been  in  Mr.  K.'s  possoseion  a^Nit  eevea  yesn.  h 
its  original  purchase  and  subsequent  improfemeit,  ke 
has  made  large  expenditures,  and  whether  oouidered 
in  reference  to  its  natural  position  and  featares,  or  the 
embellishmenu  ef  art,  there  are  bat  few  places  of  eqial 
beauty  and  interest.  The  mansion  stands  os  elefued 
ground,  but  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  west  b^  beuh 
tifttl  woods,  which  efiectually  screen  it  from  tho  IxiRtl 
blasts.  The  prospect  to  the  south  is  deKgktfsl,  enht* 
cing  a  view  6f  the  river  and  coontry  on  both  mkt,  fiv 
the  distance  ef  nearly  twenty  miles. 

The  appearance  of  the  gronnda  b  highly  sttraetin. 
On  one  side  are  extensive  carriage  ways  ao4  waib, 
leading  for  miles  through  graves  and  forests,  ssd  ttk- 
iag  in  their  course  points  from  which  we  hsfe  tke 
finest  park*like  views ;  while  on  the  other  side,  liebroid 
green  fields,  whose  gently>Taried  surfeee  praeiti  to 
the  eye  a  rich  and  extensive  mral  landscape. 

The  farm  is  divided  into  lots  of  from  fifty  to  •  hn- 
dred  acres,  and  where  a  division  of  these  loti  becona 
necessary,  moveable  iron  fences  are  used,  vluch,  y 
they  cannot  be  seen  at  a  distance,  preserve,  nobroka, 
the  view  of  the  grounds.  The  soil  is  mostly  s  claj 
loam,  more  natural  to  the  production  of  grtsi  thu 
grain.  Gypsum  operates  favorably,  and  by  the  me  of 
this  article  every  year  or  two,  and  ocoasioDal  top-^ 
sings,  with  compost,  a  great  portion  of  the  farm  is  kept 
constantly  in  grass.  A  large  field  was  shown  ns  wbieh 
had  not  been  plowed  for  upwards  of  thirty  yesn,  tid 
it  had  a  stoot  crop  of  excellent  quality.  TIm  herbego 
of  the  pastures  is  likewise  much  improved  by  modento 
dressings  of  plaster.  Hay  is  the  priaotpsl  product  of 
the  farm,  of  which  it  yields  from  900  to  400  tsso  n* 
nnally,  mostly  sent  t6  the  New-Tork  market. 

Considerable  live-stock  is,  however,  kept  os  the  fim, 
and  in  this  department  Mr.  K.  has  spared  neither  paioi 
nor  expense  to  obtain  the  best.  We  saw  sixteen  covi, 
full  bl<x>d  and  grede  Durhams,  all  of  whieh  weregooit 
and  several  of  them  uncommonlif  fine  both  in  poiou 
and  dairy  qualities.  Among  the  herd  vat  a  veiy  fiM 
imported  Ayrshire  cow—"  Kitty. "•  Mr.  K.  showed  w 
some  very  promising  young  stook  of  various  sgei,  vA 
several  yoke  of  staunch  working  oxen.  A  pair  of  oev* 
ly  full  blood  Durhams  were  of  large  siaOi  and  appft* 
rently  of  great  strength. 

Mr.  K.  has  afleok  of  about  eizty  Soath  Dovis^ 
several  of  which  be  procured  from  ^  ^^  ^ 
itt  England,  at  a  cost,  in  some  instances,  of  t«o  boo- 
dred  dollars  per  head.  Many  of  them  are  of  fint  ^ 
quality,  an4  show  that  they  have  been  bred  with  earo 
and  judgment. 

Mr.  K.  has  shown  great  liberality  ia  the  diitnbotiM 
of  suoh  of  bis  fine  animals  ae  he  could  spsr^i  u^ig 
the  neighboring  farmers,  at  prices  not  ^gh«  <''*' 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  batchers. 

The  old  QUt-huiidings  of  the  farm  are  in  g€od  wds, 
but  not  in  all  cases  of  the  most  approved  style,  ou- 
KsLLT  is  erecting  on  difierent  parts  of  the  f^rm,  seve- 
ral spacious  hams  for  atoriog  hay;  and  next  seasos 
he  designs  to  take  down  the  barns  where  the  <^ttie  tf« 
kept,  and  put  op  others  of  the  most  eosvesieDl  •» 
substantial  kind,  in  their  stead.  , 

•  Thia  cow  has  shMS  hsea  iwchaNd  hi  S.  P- Cunio. ''^ 


1B4B. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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PARIlf  G  AH D  BURMIlf  G. 


9mni^  miA  Imtmimg  the  toil,  tta  a  means  of  tnoroasing 
its  frodactWe  powers,  has  seldom  been  praottoed  in 
this  conatiy.  The  reason  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  in 
««r  eMer  settM  districts  there  is  not  a  very  lar^  pro> 
portiaa  of  the  kind  of  land  wbiefa  is  most  benefited  by 
the  proeess^  wbMe  the  eheap#ess  «f  new  lands  has 
offered  sneh  indncementn  to  improvement  as  tended  to 
^eck  ezpenstve  oatlays  en  the  old. 

B«C  wo  am  satisfied  that  paring  and  horning  may  be 
pnctioed  with  good  resnits  in  many  sitaacions,  and  that 
tt  would  i>rsve  a  profitable  mode  of  improvement. 
The  soils  moot  smtable  for  this  prooess,,  are  those  eon- 
tniniag  a  large  proportion  of  inert  vegetable  matter, 
eerabiaed  more  or  lem  withelay.  Bat  on  all  soils  over- 
grown with  pemicions  plants,  paring  and  burning;  if 
properly  performed,  oMiy  be  snoeessfnlly  praetioed.  It 
■ot  only  eSeetnaliy  ktUs  all  living^vegetation  within  two 
inebes  o(  the  surfaoe,  bnt  destroj^  the  greater  portion 
•f  the  seeds  which  infest  the  soil.  We  have  seen  fields 
•ofered  trith  eoneh-grass,  {TrUictim  reptns,)  Johns- 
wort,  wild  tnmep,  Sm.,  rendered  very  elean  for  several 
yearn,  nad  mndeto  prodnce  fine  crops  of  grain,  grass, 
mr  root-crops,  by  the  eonrse  alluded  to. 

We  find  in  a  late  nnmber  ef  the  Fmrmer'$  Mttgazine, 
na  excellent  pnper  on  the  {robjeet  of  paring  and  bora- 
ii^,  the  most  iraportimt  portions  of  which,  with  some 
additional  snggestions,  are  condensed  in  the  following 


The  method  of  paring  and  bnraing  consists  in  paring 
with  a  ^pade  or  plow,  the  sarfaoe  of  any  lands  that  are 
eovnred  with  a  ooarse  and  overgrown  foggage  or  brash- 
wood,  into  pieces  not  exceedtng'two  inches  io  thickness, 
aad  afterwards  drying  and  redacing  them  to  ashes  by 
burning.  The  operation  is  most  conveniently  perform- 
ed by  oMtt  with  spades  made  for  the  purpose,  which  are 
fomied  with  a  thin  blade  of  abont  one  foot  in  length, 
termtnatiag  in  a  shsrp  point;  n^d  the  left  side  of  the 
blade  is  provided  vritb  an  upright  coulter,  which  cuts 
the  sliceo  in  a  straight  Nne,  aii4  they  ere  turned  off  %o 
the  rigbi  hand  side  by  a  twitch  whieh  the  msa  gives  to 
the  iayhwient.  The  hnndle  or  shaft  is  abont  seven  foet 
in  length,  with  a  carved  bend  rising  to  the  upper  end, 
oB  wliieh  is  plaoed  a  erons-hilt  about  two  feet  in  length, 
fay  whieh  the  workmna  hoUn  the  implement  and  guides 
the  prooen  of  eattiag.  The  implensent  is  no  ooostrao- 
ted  that  the  spade  lies  nenrly  flat  on  the  ground,  when 
the  hilt  rests  against  the  thighs  ef  the  workmen,  whieh 
are  gaarded  by  boards  or  by  pads  of  wool  fastened  on 
straps  while  he  propels  the  implement  through  the  tough 


Yarioas  kinds  of  implements  to  be  worked  with  horses 
er  oxen  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  paring 
the  soil;  bat  by  none  of  them  can  the  work  be  so  efiec- 
taally  done  as  by  nsanual  labor,  and  there  are  but  few 
sitaatioas  where  the  hand  plow  would  not  on  the  whole, 
prove  asesc  advantngeoos. 

Thneonc  af  pariag  and  b«min|^,  varies  aeeordinf  to 
dm  priee  ef  tabor,  aad  the  eo«litiea  of  the  land  on 
vi^ieh  the  opsratioa  in  to  be  performed.  The  'expense 
for  pariag  niene,  in  England,  is  set  dowa  at  an  average 
of  20s.  or  about  $5  per  acre,  sad  the  cost  of  burning 
aad  spreadiag  the  ashes  at  the  same  sum.  It  will  be 
seaa,  thersfere,  chat  it  is  only  where  land  and  prodaee 
are  eompnmtively  dear,  that  the  process  -would  prove 
semaaerative.  Bat  ia  the  vicinity  of  ear  large  markets, 
it  in  by  ao  menas  nnoommen  to  iaoar  a  mooh  greater 
per  acre  for  manure  alone,  than  would  be  re- 
for  pariag  aad  b«niaf« 


Paring  may  be -done  at  any  time  from  spring  to  autumn 
The  turfs  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  with  the  earth 
side  up  for  a  fow  days,  and  are  then  set  on  edge  by 
bracing  two  pieces  together.  If  the  weather  is  favora- 
ble, the  slices  will  soon  be  ready  for  heaping^  vi^oh  in 
performed  by  placing  any  combustible  materials  on  the 
ground  and  piling  the  turf  over  them  until  a  heap  <^ 
moderate  sine  is  formed,  when  the  fire  is  applied  below. 
A  smothering  fire  is  much  preferred,  and  the  outside  of 
the  heaps  should  be  kept  so  close  that  the  flame  does 
not  burst  out.  In  some  cases  the  sods  are  piled  in  large 
heaps,  and  in  others  in  small  ones,  only  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant, but  in  either  case  the  fire  should  be  kept  dose. 
Small  hei^M,  when  the  turf  is  so  dry  as  to  burn  readily, 
incur  less  labor  and  expense  both  in  piling  and  spread- 
ing the  ashes.  The  quantity  of  ashes  is  on  an  average 
alwut  2,000,  bushels  per  acre.  In  dry  sensons,  and 
where  the  pared  surfaoe  is  light  and  fibrohs.  or  covered 
with  vegetatbn,  the  sods  may  be  burned  as  they  lie  on 
the  ground,  without  being  heaped:  and  good  pasturen 
have  been  formed  by  sowing  clover  and  grass  seeds  on 
the  ashes,  vrithout  plowing,  where  no  useful  grass  or 
plant  had  befoito  appeared. 

After  the  sods  are  burned,  the  ashes  are  to  be  spread, 
and  it  is  recommended  to  allow  time  for  cooling  them 
before  the  land  is  plowed,  which  is  usually  done  with  a 
thin  furrow,  and  rendered  fine  by  harrowing  before  the 
seed  for  a  crop  is  sown.  It  is  preferred  to  keep  the 
ashes  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording immediate  nourishment  to  plants. 

But  though  the  immediate  efiects  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing are  generaHy  admitted;  the  practice  is  opposed  by 
many  on  the  ground  that  it  lessens  the  vegetable  mat- 
ters of  the  soil.  This  objeetion  is  answerod  by  stating 
that  it  is  not  a  destruction  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter that  is  soujrht,  but  only  a  cAarrtng  or  torrefy- 
ing of  the  materials  exposed  to  the  fire — videnC 
burning  being  earefully  avoided.  In  eppositicn  te  the 
opinion  that  the  staple  ef  lands  is  redaoei  hf  this  ope- 
ration, aad  that  sterility  ensaes,  amy  be  quoted  the  an* 
thority  of  Bway  of  the  most  eminent  cultivators,  who 
(mined  the  suifnoe  of  their  eaieareeun,  siKoious,  aod  ar- 
gillaceous soils  in  snecession,  and  at  no  great  inmrvala 
of  time,  and  have  always  reaped  great  advantages,  and 
never  perceived  any  detriment,  hut  a  great  imt^rovement 
accrue  to  the  land. 

Green  orepping  with  sheep  feeding,  was  regularly 
followed,  and  dung  and  composts  occasionally  applied; 
and  the  land  being  thus  improved  was  invariably  laid 
down  to  rest  with  ja  souring  of  good  perennial  seeds^ 
and  depastured  for  several  years  vrith  sheep.  On  soils 
of  better  quality,  the  rest  in  grass  would  not  be  so  ne- 
cessaty ;  but  a  duly  enriching  prooess  of  cropping  must 
be  adopted  to  afibrd  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
to  the  soil  on  nil  improved  and  cultivated  lands  that 
contain  the  vegetable  matter  in  a  reduced  and  tender 
form,  and  in  aibely  blended  and  comminuted  state. 

The  great  advantage  in  bmming  oonsists  in  land  pr(K 
doeing  by  that  prooess  a  roanare  for  itself,  and  in  pro- 
ducing crops  for  the  future  acquisition  of  that  indispen- 
sable article.  The  opponents  of  burning  nowhere  give 
the  ^stem  of  cropping,  and  the  future  management  ef 
the  land  that  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  a  sUte  of  barren- 
ness by  that  procem,  nor  is  there  anywhere  detailed  a 
comparative  aad  decisive  proof  of  the  infei||rity  of  pa- 
ring and  burning  to  the  mode  of  fallovring  and  rottins 
the  surface  on  lands  or  fields  of  similar  quality,  and 
whieh  have  been  sabjeoted  to  the  same  traatment  af- 
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ter  improTement,  norjUie  expense  aad  produce  of  eeeb 
mode  from  the  breakinir  of  tbe  old  tnrf  till  the  land  was 
laid  oat  to  grass.  T^  grent  part  of  the  eontroTeray 
rest)  on  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  a  more  fallaei- 
COS  mode  of  judgment  cannot  be  adopted  than  to  cob- 
demn  any  practice  from  the  results  of  imperfect  perfor- 
mance; for  if  strictly  followed,  H  would  condemn  many 
of  the  most  approved  and  useiml  practices  in  lite;  and 
anything  that  can  be  cfleoted  to  good  pmrpose  by  oth- 
ers, mnat  not  be  diaailowed  by  thoee  who  are  incapable 
of  the  ezecutiou  and  unwilling  to  be  taught;  nor  must 
they  allow  their  avarice  and  prejudicee,  narrow  judg- 
ment and  want  of  energy  and  exertion  to  give  a  Kmit 
to  t^e  capacities  of  other  men  who  may  see  more  clear- 
ly and  can  act  more  vigorously,  and  who  can  bring 
more  judgment  and  discrimiuatioa  to  bear  on  the  point. 
Scientific  men  have  reasoned  from  very  obecnre  caus- 
es in  regard  to  tbe  eflfects  that  result  from  paring  and 
burning  land;  it  is  thought  that  clay  imbibes  nutritive 
properties  Irom  the  atmosphere,  and  that  carbonic  acid , 
which  in  combination  with  iron  is  injurious  to  plants,  is 
expelled  by  burning.  But  in  4he  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  stabjects,  we  nuiy  veiy  properly  re- 


fer tbe  eflecis  to  a  dimiuutMm  of  tbe  cobercaes  sad  te> 
nacity  of  clay  soils,  and  to  the  coaversion  of  nsrt  le^ 
taUe  and  other  matters  into  aetrve  manures. 

But  the  IbrmaticNi  of  charcoal  may  perhaps  be  reek- 
oaed  tbe  chief  benefit,  and  some  persons  have  sdded  the 
oxygenatioo  of  the  clay  by  the  heat  emitted,  and  ilso 
the  mechanical  etiect  of  the  §re  in  dividing  and  attMo. 
ating  the  soil ;  but  as  the  process  is  above  gronsd  tod 
of  short  duration,  and  the  under-soit  is  unmoved  B«b 
eflect  may  not  be  produced  that  way.  But  it  has  ever 
been  observed  that  vegetation  is  very  tuxuriint  od  tk 
plaoes  where  the  heaps  afe  bwned,  ajid  vrhete  so  asbei 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  grcmnd.  There  theeaose 
of  fertility  most  arise  from  the  eflect  of  the  lire;  led 
the  best  ashes  that  could  be  found  ou  a  field  bare  been 
carried  and  spread  on  pared  ground  where  no  ashes  had 
been  burnt,  and  they  produce!  efieets  mach  inkntr  to 
those  on  the  places  where  tbe  burning  had  bees  perfom. 
ed  and  the  ai^es  subsequently  spread,  ft  has  bees  nost 
judiciously  observed  that  there  is  a  cause  or  sgeat  ii 
burning,  aad  that  a  moat  powerful  one,  "vbirlt  es- 
capes the  retort  of  the  chemist  aad  tbe  rittienah  of  tke 
I  theorist." 
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strniMra  afplzs. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  or  newly  introduced 
varieties  of  the  apple  have  excited  tbe  attention  of  fruit 
growers,  and  to  furnish  tbe  information  which  is  often 
sought  by  those  but  little  acquainted  with,  them,  we 
subjoin  short  descriptions  of  a  number  with  a  statement 
of  their  qualities.  Figures,  with  full  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  finest  will  be  given  during  the  season. 

GAmiHBir  RcTAL.-^A  roandHsh,  even  and  regular,  red 
striped  apple,  tbe  stem  slendar,  and  calyX  large  and 
open,  and  both  but  slightly  sunk.  The  flesh  is  very 
tender,  of  fine  texture;  moderately  juicy,  aud  of  a  v«ry 
•lijlfhtly  sub-acid,  pleasant  flavor.  It  is  not  so  rich  as 
the  Benoni;  nor  quite  so  acid,— is  nmre  regular  in  fbrm , 
not  quitfi  so  much  of  ayellowish  oast,  and  duller  in  cch 
lor.  It  premises  to  be  a  fine  addition  to  our  list  of  ear- 
ly apples.  It  is  •  nativu  of  Sudbury,  Mass.  Tory 
productive. 

Eaxlt  Toe. — A  figure  and  description  of  this  excel- 
lent variety,  was  published  id  the  Cultivator  last  au- 
tumn. It  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  all  moderate  sized  mild-flavored  apples.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  Williams'  Red,*  but  evidently  superior  to 
it  in  quality.  In  texture,  it  considerably  resembles  the 
Summer  Rose.  The  growth  of  the  yoiing  trees  is  slow 
—the  tree  a  most  abundant  bearer,  the  branches  being 
sometimes  literally  hid  by  tbe  trusses  of  fmit,  without 
diminishing  its  fairness  or  quality.  Its  origin  was  in 
East  Bloomfield,  in  Western  New-fork. 

RsD  AsrmACBAif . — This  rerr  showy  foreign  apple, 
although  it  has  attracted  oonsidarable  attentioB,  is  on- 
ly known  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  raUier  large,  often 
quite  large,  roundish,  sUgbtly  flattened  aad  remotely 
oonioal,  a  fine  deep  brilliant  red,  with  a  slight  bloom. 
It  is  a  flne  grower,  good  bearer,  and  ripens  only  a  week 
or  two  after  the  Yellow  Harvest.  Were  it  of  fine 
quality,  it  would  therefore  perhaps  stand  without  a  ri- 
val, but  It  is  rather  coarsr  in  texture,  and  austere  in 
flavor.  It  ^u^  doubtless  prove  valuable  as  a  market 
fruit,  where  nne  appearance  o^n  eclipses  quality. 


I  Eablt  BtrimrcToir. — Apple  medium  in  ti«,  nd 
ripening  about  the  time  of  the  Sine  Qua  Nob,  or  tvo 
weeks  after  the  Tellow  Harvest.  It  is  rarefy  equalled 
when  well  ripened,  in  its  fioe  texture  and  exeelleot  sob- 
acid  flavor.  It  is  flat,  obscurely  ribbed,  with  adiort 
stem,  skin  very  saiooth,  clear  Kght  ycltew,  often  with 
a  brownish  blush;  flesh  yellowish  white,  very  leader 
and  delicate,  and  compact.  It  is  decidedly  saperioria 
quality  to  the  Yellow  Harvest  and  Summer  Rose,  sod 
and  is  perhaps  only  equalled  by  the  £arly  Joe.  It  is 
however,  a  moderate  bearer,  which  lessens  itsra- 
Inc.  It  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  ticinitjor 
Philadelphia. 


YBHoitB's  PuviN.— Medina  in  siae,  flat,  soMvbst 
ribbed,  light  greenish  yeUow  i»  the  shade,  but  sesrly 
covered  with  bright  red  stripes,  dais  aad  deads;  stcn 
short,  thick,  flesh  vrhito,  delicato,  profusely  jaicy,  vitk 
a  pleasant  aad  oxoelleiit  sub-«oid  flavor.  Thoagk  ist 
so  rieh  in  flavor  as  soose,  it  is  deeidedly  first  rste  ii 
qaaMty ,  aad  is  an  abundant  bearer  every  alternate  jatr. 
First  brought  to  aotieo  ia  Cayuga  cooaty^N.  Y.  It  ri- 
pens near  the  end  of  summer. 

Bbtaw's  rAVoBiTX.— This  apple  was  first  described 
in  Hofly's  Orchadist»8  Companion,  a  fewyearsago,  and 
very  highly  commended ;  but  it  was  either  gresUy  over 
praised,  or  else  b  sadly  degenerated  in  Westers  New- 
York.  After  three  years^  trial  in  bearing,  we  csanot 
place  it  higher  than  second  rate.  It  is  a  very  hsBAome 
red-striped  apple,  but  only  moderate  ia  flavor,  sad  too 
haird  ever  to  be  fdeasant. 

JleamrJb.— ErroMoua  c^Mmlasieas  relative  <^  TJ 

merits  of  new  varieties,  are  often  drawn  by  «"* 
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•Ocneraliy  regartsd  ak  one  Of  flie  very  best  sQittSiriVplKs. 
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conveyance  of  savMai  huadred  miks,  sro  oommJ*^ 
diminished  ia  oxoalieooe,  and  their  real  «*^f*^"^ 
remains  unknown.  On  the  other  *»««»^-J"^Jl!^ 
too  acid  flavor,  as  the  St.  Lanvrsttea,  *•*, tTuaM. 
and  others,  are  rather  improved  than  isiwrw  by  •wp*' 
ing  their aoidity .  ^_l^ v 
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ExperiouaU 


Copperas  oa  Sickly  Foliase. 


The  d«j  after  the  receipt  of  the  Cnltivator,  which 
eoBteiaed  sonie  statements  relative  to  the  beneficial  ef- 
liDCts  of  a  eolation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas,)  on 
morbidly  yellow  foliage,  I  made  a  preparation  of  the 
salt  by  diaeolviag  1  drachm  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water. 
I  say  rmin  water,  for  some  hard  waters,  as  lime  stone 
wmter,  will  rapidly  decompose  the  sulphate,  and  make 
llie  experiment  less  satisfactory.  This  solution  I  sprin- 
kled over  aboat  fifty  strawberry  plants  at  one  applica- 
tion ;  ami  the  next  day,  and  tjie  day  after,  I  applied 
the  same  amoant  to  them,  and  waited  for  the  result. 
Twelve  days  kaTe  noW  elapsed,  and  much  of  that  pe- 
riod has  been  very  rainy.  The  soil  of  the  bed  is  com- 
posed of  rotted  ehips,  leached  ashes  which  contained 
kme,  aad  pigi>ea  manure.  Soon  after  transplanting 
tbe  vines,  the  leaves  began  to  fade  to  a  sickly  yellow; 
•time,  indeed,  became  almost  white,  and  some  plants 
died.  All  these  morbid  effects  I  would  have  ascribed 
to  the  soil,  had  I  not  disoovered  that  some  plants  left 
in  a  former  bed  of  ordinary  garden  earth,  where  they 
last  year  were  healthy,  had  assumed  more  or  less  of 
tho  same  yellow  hue. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  left  applioatinn  of  the  solu- 
tiott,  the  ground  became  obviously  erf*  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  front  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  rains  probably  interfered  much  with  any  effects 
which  the  immediate  application  of  the  solution  to  the 
leaves  may  have  otherwise  had  ,*  at  the  same  time  that 
the  copperas,  (180  grains  in  all,)  by  those  very  rains 
was  more  likely  to  be  washed  down  within  reach  of 
the  roots,  than  in  a  dryer  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Again,  I  took  up  one  of  the  worst  plants  which  had 
not  l^n  treated  with  the  solution;  and  after  washing 
off*  all  tke  soil  from  its  roots,  potted  it  in  common  gar- 
den soil.  This  case  was  a  desperate  one,  for  the  plant 
had  but  six  leaves,  not  half  an  inch  long,  and  nearly 
white.  Call  this  No.  1.  Another  plant,  stunted  and 
with  yellow  leaves,  was  dug  up,  washed,  and  placed 
in  a  aelntion  of  several  grains  of  copperas,  in  two  oz. 
ef  water,  and  left  for  four  or  five  hours;  and  then  cohi- 
mon  earth  was  added  to  absorb'l&e  solution,  and  intBis 
ahish  it  has  been  left  tilt  now.  Call  this  No.  2.  A 
tUrd  dwarf  plant,  with  decidedly  yellow  leaves,  viras 
treated  nimllarly,  exoept  that  the  soil  added  to  the  so- 
tetion  in  whfeh  the  ioett  were  immersed,  was  taken 
firom  tbe  stfawberry  bed  in  which  the  sickly  plants 
gtvw.  All  diese  pots  have  been  almost  constantly 
drenehed  by  the  mine  alluded  to^  and  have  had  the  be- 
neii  of  knt  HcUe  son;  if,  indeed,  nnder  the  eireungistan* 
ees,  the  sun's  strong  rays  would  have  been  beneficial. 
Vow  for  the  results: 

The  fifty  plants  treated  with  the  solution,  have  now, 
at  the  expiration  of  twelve  days,  assumed  a  considera- 
bbr  greener  hue  than  those  of  the  other  half  of  the  bed 
which  were  left  untouched,  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
nan ;  and  to  determine  whether  any  change  which  might 
take  place  in  the  experimental  plants,  might  not  be 
due  to  the  coincidence  of  other  agencies  as  the  wea* 
ther,  or  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  plants.  Tbe 
difference  in  the  two  halves  of  the  bed  was  very  per- 
eeptible  to  three  persons,  wli6  were  not  informed  of 
n^y  motive  for  requesting  their  judgment,  until  they 
had  expressed  it.    Their  judgment  was  not  biassed. 

In  plant  No.  I,  now,  after  eight  days,  there  is  no 
striking  change. 

In  No.  2,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  five 
diys,  the  leaves  becoming  of  a  lively  green  color,  which 
they  still  retain. 

The  third  plant  his  beta  but  three  or  four  days  un- 
der trial ;  but  it  is  now  perceptibly  improving  in  ver- 
dore. 

I  Will  reoiAlft,  ^  tke  way,  that  a  yonnff  walnut  tree 


(Juglans  nigra,)  two  young  coffee  bean  trees,  (6ym'>. 
nocladns  canadensis,)  two  Catawba  grape  vines,  and 
one  Elsinboro'  grape  vine,  all  of  whioh  were  trans- 
planted into  the  bed  in  which  my  sickly  strawberries 
are,  (except  the  walnut,  which  came  up  from  a  nul 
planted  there,)  are  in  a  thrifty  condition,  while  two  or 
three  Cassia  maryiandica  plants,  some  parsley,  oniont,^ 
&o.,  transferred  to  the  same  bed,  have  some  of  theoL 
perished,  while  others  remain  stunted. 

I  shall  continue  my  experiments  as  occasion  calls 
for  them,  having  received  encouragement  enough  to  do 
so,  from  the  re^ts  of  the  foregoing  trials  with  the  so- 
lution of  oopperas.  Jno.  T.  Plubcmer.  Hichmond^ 
Ind.,  6  Mo.  22nd,  1848. 

The  Orchard— Renovation  of  old  Trees, 

Messrs.  Editors — Among  the  many  visible  im-x 
provements  whioh  are  progressing  with  railroad  speed, 
at  the  present  time,  the  cultivation  of  improved  varie- 
ties of  fruit  is  beginning  to  be  felt  as  a  matter  of  grow- 
ing importance.  The  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  public  feeling,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  is  truly  won- 
derful and  agreeable.  Let  us  look  at  the  contrast 
which  a  few  years  furnish  in  this  particular.  Formerly 
apple  orchards  were  scattered  abundantly  over  the 
country,  but  what  were  their  products  ?  They  yielded 
just  such  fruit  as  nature  inclined  theni  to  yield.  ]}fot 
one  tree  in  fifty,  probably  produced  anything  agreea- 
ble to  the  taste,  while  the  stomach  rose  in  titter  i^ebel- 
lion,  against  their  unsavory  And  sickening  qualities. 
Consequently,  public  opinion  in  those  days  very  nenr- 
ly  coincided  with  that  of  a  certain  squaw,  who  Mid 
*'  what  fools  Adam  and  Eve  were  to  eat  the  apple  from 
the  forbidden  tree !  For  her  part  she  would  much  ra- 
ther have  it  made  into  cider."  Our  apples^  nn]^alata* 
ble  to  man,  and  almost  obnoxious  to  beasts,  were  rnvdUr 
into  eider.  Every  cellar  was  furnished  to  overflowing 
with  the  article,  and  what  could  not  be  stowed  at  home, 
was  taken  to  the  distillery,  and  manufactured  into  bran* 
dy,  a  portion  of  whioh  was  returned  and  plaoed  by  thw 
side  of  die  cider  oasks  lor  the  fatnre  use  of  the  £uu 
mer. 

The  temperance  reform  name,  and  a  new  and  mora 
cheerful  feature  was  given  to  this  state  of  tfamgs.  Dis^ 
tilleriei  were  seen  going  to  ruin,  beoanse  farmern 
would  not  fiimish  them  wiSi  the  rnw  material  for  the  ma-: 
nufecture  of  blu$  ruin  $  and  even  distUlerS;  mnny  of  thenh 
men  of  eonsoious  integrity,  saw  the  wrongfulness  ol- 
manufacturing  an  article  of  such  £atal  oonseqaenees  to 
the  human  raoe,  were  glad  to  olose  the  fountains  thnt 
poured  out  streams  of  liiinid  fire  and  death. 

A  serious  difficulty  arose,  however,  at  this  point  of 
the  passing  state  of  thinge.  The  fruit  was,  for  tha 
most  part  of  an  inferior  quality; — its  value  for  stock 
had  not  been  learned,  and  therefore  could  not  be  ap« 
preciated,  and  consequently,  what  trees  existed,  beyond 
the  necessary  number  to  furnish  fruit  for  family  uae^ 
were,  in  too  many  instances,  deemed  fit  only  for  ther 
wasting  fire.  Consequently,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see 
whole  orchards  nearly  destroyed  root  and  branch,  te 
give  the  land  to  what  was  then  considered,  more  valu- 
able purposes. 

Here  our  farmers  committed  an  almost  inexcusable 
error.  Had  they  waited  only  a  year  or  two,  until  the 
value  of  apples,  both  for  stock  and  market,  was  fully 
determined,  and  then  grafted  these  trees  whtch  were 
prematurely  doomed  to  destruction,  with  choice  varie- 
ties of  fruit,  they  would  not  only  have  added  an  increased^ 
value  to  their  estates  by  adopting  a  new  means  of  in- 
creasing their  *'  annual  revenue,"  but  have  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  others  who  would  have  become  partakers 
of  the  luxury  their  fields  affi>rded,  almost  too  great  te 
be  appreciated. 

The  value  of  apples  for  domestio  animals  is  being 
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more  and  more  appreeiated.  Horses,  horned  eattle, 
•wine  and  geese,  are  all  ready  to  test  their  excellence, 
as  articles  of  food ;  and  man  finds  in  them  a  healthful 
and  agreeable  luxury.  Their  value  increases  with  their 
excellency  and  keeping  qnalities.  Of  coarse,  the  very 
^ffl  varieties  are  the  best  to  raise  for  every  purpose. 

It  has  become  a  prevailing  opinion  with  some,  that 
their  orchards  are  too  e/tf ,  ever  to  experience  any  reno- 
Tatittg  inflnenoe,  consequently,  they  are  not  worth 
grafting,  and  the  only  way  for  them  is,  to  pat  out  new 
trees  and  let  the  old  ones  pass  away. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  good  policy  to  set  new  orehards, 
and  every  farmer  who  has  none  but  old  trees,  ''the  ear- 
Yr  settlers,"  should  be  about  it  with  all  diligence.  But 
do  not  despise  or  neglect  the  old  tree:  If  they  have 
become  scrubby  in  the  top,  prune  with  all  care.  If 
the  bark  has  become  rough  and  dry  with  age,  sccrape 
it,  and  if  in  doing  this,  you  reach  the  live  harh^  no 
harm  will  result.  If  your  orchard  has  long  been  in 
grass,  and  your  convenience  will  permit,  plow  and  ma- 
nure, and  raise  one,  two,  or  three  crops  of  potatoes  or 
•orn.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  plow,  make  a  compost 
of  chip  manure  and  common  earth,  and  put  a  load  of 
this  under  each  tree.  Or,  if  you  saw  your  wood,  or 
bum  your  chips,  use  the  earth  alone,  and  a  good  effect 
will  result  from  it.  Apply  it  as  often  as  you  can;  if 
•very  year,  the  resuh  will  be  better.  In  proof  of  the 
•tility  of  doing  this,  we  furnish  the  following  facts: 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  in  opening  an  excavation  in 
•^arch  of  iron  ore,  the  laborers  damped  the  earth  taken 
from  the  pit  on  descending  land  on  which  stood  several 
apple  trees.  We  saw  tk^m  doing  it,  and  looked  upon 
thoee  trees  as  killed,  an  anticipation  which  gave  us  but 
Httle  uneasiness,  as  they  had  for  several  years  been  un- 
pirodactive,  or,  if  they  have  borne  at  all,  the  fruit  was 
•0  small  and  Imotty  that  it  was  deemed  of  little  value. 
The  carting  and  dumping  prooeas  was  continued  until 
the  earth  (earth  of  no  great  vegetating  power,  as  all 
must  know  who  are  converaaat  with  the  earths  and 
••hres  of  an  iron  mine,)  vraa  raised  around  thoee  trees 
to  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  •ighteen  inches.  Contra- 
ry to  our  wise  calculations  that  those  trees  would 
dKe,  in  the  spring  of  '38  they  put  forth  a  rich  and  beau- 
tifol  foliage,  and  although  not  remarkable  for  their  fruit, 
they  gave  a  fine  growth  of  wood  that  season.  In  '39 
the  trees  were  amply  laden  with  fine,  fair  fruit,  increas- 
ed in  size,  and  improved  in  quality,  Irom  the  slight,  in* 
•Ignifioant  productions  of  former  years.  These  trees 
liave  continued  annual  bearers  until  the  present  time. 

From  this  casual  experiment,  we  took  a  hint,  and 
have  already  resuscitated  several  old  apparently  worth- 
less trees  by  the  method  we  have  prescribed.  In  '47, 
particularly,  we  experimented  upon  a  tree  which  for- 
merly produced  a  delicious,  sweet,  early  apple,  and, 
although  we  applied  but  one  load  of  chip  manure  and 
•ommon  earth,  mixed  in  about  equal  parts  at  the  time 
of  application,  which  was  before  the  tree  blossomed; 
The  eflbct  was  surprising.  The  tree  threw  oat  many 
new  shoots,  and  produced  more  apples  than  it  had  done 
fer  many  successive  years. 

The  rationale  of  scraping  the  old  bark  lies  in  this. 
7t  becomes  dry  and  compsct  on  the  surface,  and  there- 
by hinders  the  expansion  of  internal  parts,  so  that  the 
•ap  circulates  sluggishly,  and  hence  the  vital  energy  of 
the  tree  is  checked  so  as  to  render  it  nearlv  worthless, 
if  its  destruction  is  not  complete.  This  old  bark  may 
All  be  taken  off  with  perfect  safety  to  the  inner  layer, 
bat  in  doing  this,  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  not 
to  penetrate  that  in  the  least.  After  scraping  the  bark, 
wash  the  tree  as  you  would  a  young  tree,  with  ley,  and 
in  a  few  days  you  will  see  the  bark  assuming  a  youth> 
ftil,  vigorous  appearance.  If  the  wash  be  repeated  of- 
toOi  no  injury  will  result,    It  cleanses  tho  bark  from 


impunties,  keeps  the  pores  open  and  free,  and  efiecoa* 
ally  destroys  all  insects  that  seek  shelter  there. 

Thus  much  for  renovating  old  trees,— a  thimg  to  1m 
desired  until  new  ones  can  l^  raised  in  su£Scient  qnaa- 
tities  to  supply  the  iocreasiag  demaada  for  froit.  Bot 
no  farmer  should  place  reliance  upon  them  for  a  losi^ 
period.  Age  will  sweep  them  away  at  last,  after  all 
efforts  to  stay  its  progress.  The  next  generatkm  will 
need  new  and  larger  orchards.  Every  famer,  ther^ 
fore,  should  set  himself  about  raising  a  new  orchard 
forthwith.  We  say  raUingf  for  in  wlmt  way  can  a  far- 
mer get  a  hundred  apple  trees  earner  than  to  sow  tbo 
seed,  tend  them,  and  graft  them  himself.  The  labor  of 
this  is  trifling,  and  if  he  does  it,  he  will  be  pretty  sore 
to  know  what  his  trees  are,  whether  they  aro  grafted 
on  whole  roots  or  only  piecct  of  roalSf  and  can  coaae* 
quently  determine  much  better  whether  hia  treea  will 
be  trees.  He  may  also  know  with  more  eer^aiatj  thaa 
can  always  be  possessed,  what  the  varieties  of  hia  treaa 
are.  This  he  may  undoubtedly  know  in  purohaaea  freaa 
most  of  our  nurseries,  but  mistakes  sometimes  oocor  ia 
this  as  in  other  business,  for  more  than  once  it  baa  beea 
our  misfortune  to  purchase  a  tree  bearing  high  reeoot* 
mendations,  and  doubtless  valuable  oowutokert,  whieh 
to  us  vras  utterly  worthleM.  fioil  or  oliasate  maj  hava 
made  a  difference,  but  had  we  taken  soiooa  iiroaa 
known  valuable  variety  in  our  ovm  neighborhood, 
disappointment  would  have  been  reoMdied,  our 
saved,  and  our  lost  labor  turned  to  good  aoeomt.  Y*n 
respectfully,  Wm.  Bacoir.      ElmiDood,  JprU^  1848. 


Experinents  la  Gmftlag. 

Several  correspondents  have  favored  us  with  the 
suits  of  their  experiments  in  grafting,  which  we  I 
will  be  acceptable,  in  a  condensed  form,  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

£.  M.  HoTT,  of  New- Haven,  Yt.,  ffives  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  a  successful  mode  of  raising  a  small 
nursery  of  apple  trees  for  his  own  farm:— In  the  spiing 
of  the  year,  I  enrich  plentifully  with  osanure  a  piece 
of  ground  near  the  house,  so  as  to  be  often  under  mj 
eye.  I  then  proceed  to  the  orchard  or  yard  where  nay 
cattle  have  been  after  eating  apples  in  autumn,  wheia 
I  find  in  their  scattered  manure  apple  plants  in  their 
second  and  third  leaf.  These  are  removed  with  the  ad- 
hering manure  and  placed  in  rows.  They  grow  vigor- 
ously and  require  careful  weeding,  particularly  the  first 
season.  The  second  spring  many  may  be  grafted,  but 
I  usually  wait  till  the  third  spring,  when  the  planta  «aa 
two  years  old. 

My  grafting  prooesa  is  simple,  and  if  well  pcrforia- 
ed,  sure  of  success. 

Being  provided  with  scions,  procured  in  Febmaiy 
from  trees  producing  the  varieties  I  desire,  alM  with  a 
quantity  of  strong  brown  paper,  thinly  coated  vrith 
common  grafting  wax,  the  paper  being  cut  into  pieces, 
two  by  four  inches,  I  cut  off*  the  tree  obliquely,  aboat 
6  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thus  leaving 
an  opportunity  in  case  of  failure,  to  regraft  below.  I 
then  select  firom  the  scions,  with  which  I  had  prevtooa- 
ly  provided  myself,  one  of  nearly  a  corresponding  size, 
and  take  off*  about  four  inches,  including  at  least  two 
buds.  This  I  match  on  to  the  stock,  so  that  the  bark 
of  the  two  parts,  shall  generally  come  in  contact,  then 
holding  them  firmly  pressed  together,  wind  the  paper- 
plaster  around  the  splice  with  the  wax  side  inward, 
drawing  it  very  closely.  This  work  should  be  done  on 
a  sunny  day,  so  that  the  wax  will  adhere  closely,  as  it 
is  wound  twice  or  thrice  around.  Rub  a  little  extra 
wax  around  the  tree,  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  ed- 
ges of  the  plaster,  to  exclude  rain,  &c.  This  plaster  is 
all  the  ligature  required  as  the  union  soon  becomes  per- 
fect. After  the  scion  sends  forth  its  shoots,  all  start* 
ing  sprouts  below  the  splice,  should  be  remoTod.    A* 
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to  the  preeise  timo  for  grafting,  there  seems  to  be  some 
Aiaorepanoj  of  opinioD ;  bat  I  prefer  that  time  ^hea  the 
ho^B  are  swelliag.  Still ,  I  have  met  with  aaccess  when 
the  leaf  began  to  develope  itself. 

J  The  two  parts  shoald 

lap  OB  each  other  about 
an  inoh  and  a  quarter. 
That  the  shape  of  the 
splice  may  be  under, 
stood  bv  all,  the  an* 
nexed  drawing  is  fur- 
nished; fig.  1,  repre> 
senting  the  stock;  fig. 
2i  the  scion;  and  fig. 
I  II 3,  the  two  united  be- 

ll I  H    -     fore  the  wax  plaster 

11  n  ^'  applied.'' 

BI  ■ '^  '  GaAFTiiro    ikto 

XljL  M  lAYBas.—    The  fol- 

^^  •^     ^-^Vs-    lowing  mode,  altho' 
3  4  not  wholly  new,    in 

some     oases 
may  be  found 
to  possess  ad- 
vantages over 
otl»er  modes,  where  stocks  may  be  scarce. 

Take  a  stock  of  two  or  three  years  old  from  the  seed, 
split  it  with  a  sharp  pointed  kuUe,  about  once  in  three 
•r  (bar  inches ;  whittle  off  your  scion  wedge-shaped. 
and  stick  it  at  right  angles  through  the  stem.  Apply 
wax  and  bandage,  bend  down  the  stock  and  confine  it 
in  a  trench  three  or  four  inches  deep;  cover  ap  with 
earth,  leave  one  bud  of  the  graft  above  the  surface, 
and  it  is  done.  Three  years  since  I  first  thought  of  and 
jiracticed  this  plan.  Nearly  all  the  scions  took  and 
grew  finely.  The  spring  following,  I  divided  the  stock 
with  a  sharp  knife  between. each  graft  and  let  them 
stand.  This  spring  I  transplanted  them,  found  them 
perfectly  sound  where  they  passed  through  the  stock, 
and  finely  rooted.  From  100  stocks,  yoa  can  have 
from  300  to  400  thrifty  grafts— quite  a  saving  of  labor 
and  time.  A.  B.  Pkicb,  M.  B.  Boon  Grove,  Porter 
Co.y  Indiana,  March,  1848. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  appearance  of  the  stock  and  graft, 
and  fig.  5  the  same  after  the  stock  is  bent  down  and 
laid  in  the  earthy 

CerreeUooa* 

In  the  last  nnmber  of  the  Coltivator,  an  experiment 
is  given  in  the  interesting  oommanication  of  our  corres- 
poadent  at  Utioa,  where  he  attributes  certain  results 
to  the  anetiig  or  crossing  of  the  seed  of  beets  and  car- 
lots. 

The  sxperienee  of  setentific  bortioultarists  has  es- 
taUidbed  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  crossing  in 
plaats.  This  prooess  osoally  takes  place  between  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species,  as  one  variety  of  the  apple 
with  another,  or  one  melon  with  another.  It  also  takes 
plaee,  in  some  instances,  between  certain  species  of  the 
same  genos  where  they  are  nearly  allied,  prodnoing  a 
kfbrid.  Species  widely  different  in  nature  are  not  ca- 
pable of  crossing.  The  pear  and  the  apple,  for  instance, 
and  the  gooselwrry  and  the  currant,  although  species 
of  the  same  respeettve  genera,  have  never  been  known 
to  iatermix.  Now,  the  earrot  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  UmbeUiforas,  and  the  beet  to  the  natural  order 
Cheaopodea ;  they  are  not  only  of  distinct  genera,  but 
of  totally  distinct  aatnral  orders;  hence  the  rain  of  the 
seed  in  the  experiment  alluded  to  most  be  ascribed 
to  some  other  eaose. 

Oar  Flashing  eonespendent  has  fallen  into  qoite  an 
emr,  hi  elessing  ths  "  seventesn  year  loeost"  among 
"risio&arjr  tales."  This  locnst  is  at  this  mossent 
svantiag  in  myriads  in  a  large  part  of  westem  New- 


York,  after  a  distinct  interval  of  seventeen  years;  and 
wo  could,  if  necessary,  famish  at  least  one  hundred 
good  certificates  that  this  is  the  third  appearance,  af* 
ter  like  intervals,  in  this  part  of  the  country.     The  fact 
cannot  be  overthrown,  however  difficult  the  explanation 
may  be.  .^_______. 

Time  for  Praniag  Orchards* 

D.  Sinclair,  jr.,  writes  from  Cape  Island  as  fol- 
lows:— *^  My  ot^ection  to  pruning  in  the  winter  is,  the 
frosty  winds  dry  and  crack  the  wound;  if  delayed  till 
May,  the  sap  woald  keep  it  alive  till  grown  over.  I 
have  for  several  years  pursued  the  businecs  of  grafting 
in  Canada  and  the  States,  and  have  seen  trees  that 
were  pruned  in  the  winter  on  the  decay,  while  those  of 
equal  sine  pruned  at  another  season,  were  healed.  I 
use  a  moist  and  durable  composition,  bearing  the  chan- 
ges of  the  weather,  and  will  cover  the  wound  ontil 
grown  off.     It  consists  of— 

Beeswax,  1  lb., 

Tallow,    i  lb., 

Rosin,  4i  lb. 
Early  summer  pruning  would,  doubtless,  be  ad  van* 
tageous  in  several  respects,  bat  it  usually  happens  that 
it  is  a  very  busy  season  with  nearly  all  cultivators. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  objection  to  late 
winter  pruning,  if  the  wounds  are  protected  by  a  suit- 
able water-proof  covering:  a  good  and  cheap  one  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  tar  and  brick  dust  applied  warm; 
or  a  better  and  more  expensive  one  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  as  much  g^m  shellac  in  alcohol  as  will  make 
it  of  the  consistence  of  paint,  to  be  kept  corked  in  a 
wide  bottle  and  applied  with  a  brush. 

Horticultural  BxHtsTioir.— The  first  exhibition 
(for  the  season)  of  the  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horti- 
cultural Society,  was  held  in  Albany  on  the  14th  of 
June.  Considering  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  wea- 
ther, which  for  several  weeks  previous  had  been  on- 
seasonably  cold,  the  display  of  fruits,  flowers  and  veg- 
etables, was  highly  creditable.  There  was  a  fair  show 
of  strawberries,  of  good  quality;  also  of  peas,  beets, 
cauliflowers,  (of  the  latter  very  superior  specimens 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Dovw,  of  Greoobnsh,)  ear^ 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  lettuce  and  rhubarb,  of  which 
Mr.  Jamxs  Wilsow  presented  six  stems  of  the  Hybrid 
variety,  weighing  six  pounds ;  Mr.  Prbnticb  six  stems 
of  the  Victoria,  weighing  four  pounds.  Dr.  Wbndku 
presented  a  vegetable,  called  Heoehung,  said  to  have 
been  lately  brought  from  China.  The  tender  stems 
are  eaten  when  cooked  as  asparagus.  The  display  of 
roses,  picotees,  &c.,  was  flne. 

The  premiums  on  strawberries  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Douw  lor  Roes  Phanix,  and  Mr.  Prkhtics  for  Biek' 
op^e  Orange, 

The  premiums  on  vegetables  wore  awarded  to  Mr. 
PanVTicB,  of  Mount  Hope,  for  beete  ;  to  D.  T.  Vaii., 
of  Troy,  for  early  cabbagee;  to  V.  P.  Douw,  of  Green- 
bush,  for  cttuHfloteere ;  to  F.  Kibsel,  of  Albany,  for 
celery ;  to  Mr.  Douw,  for  cucumberef  to  F.  KibsbLi 
for  lettuce ;  to  Mr.  Douw,  for  peae ;  to  Jambs  Wii#* 
SON,  for  rhubarb. 

The  premiums  on  flowers  were  awarded  to  Dr.  H« 
Wekdell,  of  Albany,  for  a  centre-table  bouquet;  te 
Mr.  Prenticb,  for  a  bouquet;  to  Jambs  Wilson,  for  a 
flat  bouquet,  and  also  to  the  same  fur  a  round  bouquet; 
to  Joel  Rathbonb  Ksq.,  for  two  baeket  bouquete  ; 
to  D.  T.  Vail, /or  centre  table boufuet;  to  Wm.  New- 
COMBE,  of  Pittstown,  for  a  fiat  bouquet;  to  John  Wil- 
cox, for  a.  floral  design ;  to  Jas.  Wilson,  for  best  ex- 
hibition of  roses  y  and  to  the  same  for  the  best  twelve 
varieties,  and  the  best  six  varieties  of  roses;  to  JoBl 
Rathbonb,  for  best  six  varieties  and  best  three  varie- 
ties of  pinks  ;  to  V.  P.  Douw,  for  best  collection  of  pe^ 
sntM  ;  and  lo  J.  Rathborx,  for/ntcMtt. 
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Hahitkb  ill  or  on  rm  Soil..— J.  P.  Down^i  before 
tfw  N.  T.  Farmers'  Clab,  detailed  the  fallowing  expe- 
liment.  Land  vat  plowed  une  iaobea  deep  and  ibe 
nanora  ipread  in  tike  bottom  of  eaoh  Airrow  daring  the 
•peratioD.  On  another  pieoe,  ibe  manure  vai  iprMi) 
titer  plowing  and  well  hBitoweil  in.  On  tbe  ground 
wb«e  the  manare  wm  deepl;  buried,  Iba  oom  was  20 
y«r  oeat  heavier. 

Thii  (Molt  ii  eouneooaly  aMrttiad  to  the  mtttni  el 
ika  buried  mamiTe.     Manare  iwbtIj  always  nmain 
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pan*  «ra  oarried  off  by  tbe  ewreota  at  watM'  b*oeath 
the  Borfaoe,  or  wbara  ibe  Tolaiila  paKi  paa«  off  1^  be- 
ing too  Bear  or  at  tbe  •orEMte.  In  tbe  abei«  Meatk*- 
ed  expenoient,  tbe  roota  of  tka  oarn  eneadiag  aaToral 
inohea  down  ward*,  were  eoeTaaiaMlyredbj  theHaaim 
bnied  in  the  Anrow,  while  tbe  raat  of  tbe  erop  only  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  iKesarfaoBBajMn  wUle  the  plaata 
were  very  ymag  and  tbe  roats  abait. 

ABauot  CorTMii*40aJbi.,aamUMrh*w  lavfa 
or  nNall  the  bttttdle*  mmf  ha  im  whioh  it  i*  lakw  t» 
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or  UBbmiC  Brielu 

I  bftTo  lately  been  requested  by  many  persons  to 
write  an  article  for  the  Caltivator  on  tbe  constraction 
of  buildings  of  nnburnt  brick.  I  therefore  send  you  the 
following,  the  result  of  my  owp.  experience. 

In  the  sommer  of  1844, 1  purobaaed  a  piece  of  land 
for  a  nursery,  and  wishing  to  build  a  house  to  corres- 
pond with  my  business,  I  concluded  to  build  of  unburnt 
brick,  several  of  the  kind  having  already  been  erected 
in  the  vicinity,  which  had  given  good  satisfaction. 
Mine  has  proved  to  be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer. The  walls  are  never  damp,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  be  durable — ^more  so,  at  least, 
than  the  clap-hoard  wind  9attle9  which  a  person  meets 
with  every  few  rods,  through  the  country. 

My  process  for  making  the  bricks  was  as  follows: 
A  circular  pit,  ten  feet  in  diameter  was  dug,  two  feet 
deep.  A  floor  of  inch  boards  was  laid  over  the  bottom, 
and  the  pit  filled  with  clay,  and  a  small  admixture  of 
sand.  Water  was  then  added  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
batch,  ^t  is  better  to  let  the  clay  soak  over  night,  if 
it  is  oonvenient,  as  I  found  it  worked  much  easier. 
When  all  was  prepared,  a  pair  of  oxen  were  ariven 
into  the  pit,  turned  to- the  right,  and  driven  about  till 
the  day  became  soft  and  free  from, lumps.  I  then  out 
six  bondlea  of  straw,  into  lengths  of  about  six  inches, 
and  seattared  over  the  elay,  keeping  the  oxen  moving 
■loderately  at  the  same  time,  till  1^  clay  and  straw 
were  tliCNroaghly  mixed  toge^r. 

I  then  placed  a  table,  Ibor  feet  square  and  three  feet 
high,  by  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  With  the  help  of  a  man, 
proceeded  to  mould  the  bricks.  The  moulds  were  made 
of  pine  boards,  nailed  together  like  a  box,  but  made 
very  smooth  on  the  inside.  The  dimensions  on  the  in- 
side, were  fifteen  inches  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  six 
inches  deep.  Cleats  were  nailed  on  each  side  of  the 
mould,  to  lift  them  by  when  filled.  Two  moulds  were 
used  alternately.  The  moulds  were  wet,  sprinkled 
with  sand,  and  placed  upon  the  table.  The  clay  was 
then  shovelled  from  the  pit  and  thrown  upon  the  table. 
The  elay  was  taken  by  ^e  hands,  filling  the  corners  of 
the  DKrald  first— dashing  it  into  the  mould  to  make  the 
bncks  solid.  When  the  moulds  were  full,  they  were 
stricken  ofi" even  with  the  top,  with  a  straight  edge  board 
to  make  them  even.  They  were  then  placed  upon. a 
wheelbarrow  and  taken  to  the  ground  previously  level- 
led and  sanded,  where  the  moulds  were  oarefully  in- 
verted and  lifted  from  the  brick,  leaving  them  to  dry  in 
the  son.  As  soon  as  the  bricks  became  sufficiently  hard 
they  were  turned  on  one  edge,  which  exposed  both  sides 
to  the  air.  They  were  afterwards  placed  in  layers  ^ire 
feet  high,  under  cover,  till  they  were  it  to  be  placed 
into  the  wall. 

In  laying  the.m  in  the  wall,  I  used  clay  mortar,  mix- 
ed ia  the  way  as  the  clay  ibr  the  bricks,  omitting  the 
eat  straw,  it  is  necessary  in  laying  the  foundations  for 
haildings,  to  elevate  than  weU  above  the  gromd,  eo 
btat  Bo  meislure  reaobes  the  bileks  froip  below,  and  no 
base  sboald  projeet  to  impede  the  running  off  of  the  wa- 
ter. I  woidd  here  state  that  «a  aperture  about  a  quar- 
ter of  aa  iaoh  wide  shoold  be  left  in  each  ead  of  the 
bottom  of  the  laoolds,  to  admit  air,  as  the  hrioks  ad- 
Wre,  withont  snoh  a  preeaatioa.  The  spaee  oonld  be 
left  by  making  the  bottom  of  the  noolds  too  short  to 
eoveiithe  wsbole  leagftb.  The  mealds  sboald  be  wash- 
ed aa  oftea  as  every  thM  hfiok  is  moolded,  on  aoooont 
ai  the  soft  elaj  adiwriitg  to  the  aides  and  bottom. 


I  offer  my  house  for  the  examination  of  any  laboring 
man.  It  is  now  covered  to  the  eaves  with  roses  in  foU 
bloom,  and  other  climbinff  plants,  forming  an  object  of 
attraction  to  the  pafisers  by.  laiAC  Hixjuubth.    &n«- 

ca,  JuM  1,  1848. 

"        ■  « 

Proper  Stage  of  Cnttlng  Wlieat. 

The  proper  time  for  outting  wheat  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  considerably  discuss^,  and  In  regard  to  ^hich 
there  is  probably  still  some  difference  of  opiAion.  Ma- 
ny experiments  have  been  made  in  England,  in  order  to 
ascertain  at  what  stage  the  crop  would  afford  the  great- 
test  profit.  The  results  all  point  to  an  earlier  period 
than  has  formerly  been  thougbt  best  for  this  operiation. 
Mr.  CoLHAN  made  very  particular  inquiries  of  the  "best 
farmers  and  millers  in  regard  to  this  point.  He  states 
as  the  result  of  his  inqhiries,  that  ''  the  best  rule  for 
harvesting,  is  not  when  the  stalk  below  the  head  has 
changed  color,  and  the  eirculations  have  consequently 
oeased,  but  when  the  grain,  though  it  has  ceased  to 
yield  any  milk  upon  pressure,  is  yet  soft."  So  far  ai 
trials  have  been  made  in  this  country,  they  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  above,  and  some  of  onr  wheat  rais- 
ers have  now  adopted  the  rule  of  beginning  to  harvest 
while  the  grain  is  doughy.  The  advantages  of  cutting 
at  this  stage  have  been  briefly  given  as  follows:-^ 
*^  Wheat  cut  early,  afibrds more  grain,  yields  less  braA, 
makes  better  flour,  shells  less  in  harvesting,  wastehi 
less  in  gleaning,  gives  better  straw,  and  enables  the 
farmer  to  do  the  work  more  leisurely." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  with  attention  sotn^ 
of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  cutting 
wheat  at  different  times.  In  the  12th  and  19th  volumes 
of  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Hanitam  has  given  the  details  of  several  very  partiotl- 
lar  and  careful  trials  made  under  his  own  direction.  Ih 
one  instance  he  cut  samples  of  wheat  at  five  different 
times,  as  follows: 


No.  1,  was  cut  a  month  before  fully  ripe. 
"  2,        '*     three  weeks     "         " 
"3,        "     two        "        "        " 
"  4,         "     two  days    •     "         " 
"5,         *' 


when  fully  ripe. 
Of  these  lots,  100  pounds  of  the  grain  of  e^^ch  yield- 
ed as  follows : 

No.  Flour.  fificojids.  Bran. 

1  75  lbs.  ^^Ibs.      17  lbs.  •   ' 

2  76  7  16 

3  80  5        13 

4  77  7        l4 

5  72  11        15 

Thus  it  appears  tbat  No.  3|  which  was  out  two  weeks 
before  it  was  fully  ripe,  was  superior  to  the  other  lots; 
giving  more  per  busfiel  than  No.  5,  (out  wbenfi;^ly  ripe) 
by  6k  pounds  of  flour,  and  a  gain  of  about  15  per  ceipt. 
on  the  flour  of  equal  measure  of  grain :  100  pounds  .ef 
wheat  of  No.  3,  makes  80  pounds  of  flour,  while  iOO 
pounds  of  No.  6;  yields  72;  showing  an  average  of  8 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  No.  3.  In  grinding,  it  was  found 
that  No.  5  ground  the  worst-— worse  than  No.  1.  There 
were  in  No.  5  a  greater  quantity  of  flinty  particles, 
which  would  not  pass  the  boU.  than  in  any  of  the  other 
lots.  The  bran  from  No.  6  was  also  much  thicker  and 
heavier  than  that  of  No.  3. 

Mr.  Hannam  conolodes,  that  in  outtiag  wheat  tW0 
weeks  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  there  is  a  gain  of  fl/teea 
per  oent.  oC  floar^iipoB  eqnal  measarssy  a  gala  of- 14 
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p6r  cent  in  the  weigbt  of  straw,  and  a  gain  of  7t.  6d, 
fterling  in  the  yalae  of  every  quarter  (560  Ibe.)  of 
wheat. 

Breediag  Horsea. 

I  hare  no  desire  for  oontroversy,  bat  there  are  a  few 
points,  involving  important  principles,  in  Mr.  BvaNXT's 
•eoond  article  on  breeding  horses,  (current  vol.  Culti- 
vrntoVf  p.  49,)  which  deserve  notice. 

Mr.  BuENXT  remarks  that  **  the  most  profitable 
horse  to  breed  from,  is  the  one  that  offers  the  greatest 
certainty  of  producing  a  first-rate  foal  every  year  ;**  and 
it  appears  to  be  his  opinion  that  such  a  horse  can  only 
be  found  among  thorough- breds,  for  be  says — *' there 
really  is  but  little  certainty  in  breeding  from  any  other 
than  a  thorough-bred  stallion." 

ThorougK-brtd,  is  a  technical  term  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  race-horse,  and  presuming  that  Mr.  Bira- 
MBT  uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  I  confess  myself  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  his  assumption. 
Are  blood-horses,  as  a  breed,  more  uniform  in  their 
qualities  and  characteristics  than^all  others  1  Clompare 
them  with  the  Norman,  the  Flanders,  the  English 
draught-horse,  the  Welsh,  Scotch  or  Shetland  ponies; 
Are  *'  thorough- bred  "  horses  more  oitfcc  than  these? 
And  are  the  characteristics  of  *'  thoroogh-breds  "  more 
•trilcingly  stampedjon  their  progeny,  by  intermixture, 
than  those  of  the  breeds  mentioned  ? 

Is  Mr.  B.'s  conclusion  supported  by  authorities,  or 
by  observation,  or  even  by  his  own  reasoning  ?  Mr. 
BvBJCX,  in  his  essay  on  the  breeding  and  management 
of  horses,  published  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
( 1845,)  remarks,  that  those  who  have  paid  only  a  mo- 
derate share  of  attentidn  to  the  subject  of  breeding, 
must  be  aware  that  there  is  perhaps  no  distinct  breed 
of  horses,  ''  among  which  are  to  be  found  so  many 
absolutely  worthless  animals,  as  among  those  that  are 
thoroughbred." 

But  take  the  characteristic  for  which  the  thorough 
bred  horse  is  most  esteemed;  that  is,  ability  to  run; 
and  what  is  the  ''  certainty"  on  this  point  f  What  pro- 
portion of  thorough-breds  are  racers  1  Ask  Mr.  Botts 
of  Virginia,  or  Col.  Cost  of  New- York,  or  any  other 
experienced  breeder,  and  see  what  will  be  their  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  **  eertainty  "  of  breeding  this 
description  of  horses. 

Look  at  the  great  proportion  of  thorough-breds 
which  become  worthless  from  disease  and  from  lame- 
ness, and  which  from  various  causes  fail  in  training, 
and  what  are  they?  Read  the  remark  of  John  Law- 
rence— **  As  to  the  refuse  of  our  studs  of  race-horses, 
it  consists  usually  of  a  parcel  of  half-gotten,  delicate, 
weak,  spider- legged  creatures,  which  it  is  a  misery  to 
•ee  applied  to  any  labor  whatever."* 

But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Buenst's  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  "  eertainty"  of  breeding  the  right  kind  of 
•took  from  thorough-breds,  he  says-—'*  it  must  tie  ad- 
mitted  that  first-rate  thorough-bred  horses  are  so  sonree 
in  our  country  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  their  servi- 
ees."  And  further  on  we  find  the  confession,  that  tho- 
rough-bred stallions  in  this  country,  have  been  *'for  the 
most  part,  little,  gaunt,  spindle-legged  animals,"  which 
from  various  defects  ''  have  been  sold  for  a  song." 

The  Englbh  blood-horse  has  been  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  and  in  some  sections,  as  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  he  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  been 
bred  in  considerable  numbers;  while  in  some  parts 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  other  states,  he 
has  been  by  no  means  rare.  Why,  then,  with  so  much 
supposed  <' cer/atn/y"  in  breeding,  are  **  first-rate 
thorough-bred  horses"  so  " ecarce/*  and  poor  ones  so 
plenty  that  they  can  be  bought  for  "  a  song  ?" 

-  ,  I  1 1     I  ■  —         -  -     ■ 

•MwfiiSs'*  TfeaHwen  Henss,  rol.  ItptgelOS. 


Mr.  BvaiTBT  thinks  that  none  bat  thoroogb^nvd 
stallions  should  be  used  in  breeding  earriage-borsea.  It 
is  nnqnestionably  true  that  some  thoroogb-bred  borsei, 
with  the  right  kind  of  mares,  have  prodooed  good  car- 
riage horses;  but  I  presume  no  one  will  contend  that 
any  considerable  number  of  the  best  of  that  clav  of  hor- 
ses in  this  country,  haw  been  thus  bred;  neither  does 
it  appear  that  this  is  tbe  course  pursued  in  breediag 
them  in  England.  The  Cleveland  bays  have  there  be^ 
ranch  esteemed  as  carriage-horses,  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  You  ATT,  that  very  celebrated  carriage- 
horses,  with  '*  strength,  activity  and  fi|^are/'  have 
been  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  "  by  crossing  the 
Suffolk  with  one  of  his  best  hunters.'' 

The  saddle-horse,  Mr.  BuansT  says,  *'  ahoold  be  st 
least  three  parts  baed."  Youatt  admits  the  advan- 
tage of  a  etrain  of  this  blood  for  the  saddle-horse  and 
roadster;  but  at  tbe  same  time  adds,  by  way  of  oaiUioa, 
that-^"  when  approaching  to  thorough-bred  be  wfll 
be  scarcely  fitted  for  duty.  His  legs  will  be  too  slen- 
der; his  feet  too  small;  his  stride  too  long;  ojid  he  will 
ecarcely  he  able  to  trot." 

I  will  simply  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  my  remarks 
about  thorough-breds,  I  have  had  no  i-eferenee  to  indi- 
vidual  horses.  Some  of  the  stallions  mentioned  by  Mr. 
BcRNET  I  have  not  seen.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Auott^s 
Consternation  f  and  think  he  is  a  good  horse — better  cal- 
culated to  improve  our  stock  for  useful  purposes  than 
any  blood-horse  I  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.^* 
Equus.  

Scotok  db  Amerlcaa  Plows. 

I  am  in  hopes  your  correspondent  W..  may  draw  o«t 
some  of  your  scientific  men  on  the  subject  of  tbe  plov. 
How  your  northern  plows  do  in  the  north  couiUrieSf  I  do 
not  know,  but  have  no  kind  of  doubt  but  they  do  well. 
In  these  parts  they  do  not  give  entire  satisfaction ;  the 
most  of  them  '^  throw  oat,"  without  any  coulter ;  that 
is  the  beams  are  so  low,  that  where  there  is  litter  or 
grass,  the  plow  chokes,  and  is  thrown  out  of  the  earth. 
I  have  some  now,  made  by  Ruggles,  Nonrse  and  Mason, 
that  remedy  this  defect,  they  bising  some  13  to  14  in- 
ches high  in  the  beam.  I  do  not  understand  why  oqr 
plows  are  made  to  turn  so  wide  a  furrow.  I  am  folly 
aware  that  our  planting  community  desire  to  do  ''a 
heap''  of  work  with  little  labor. 

Castings  are  not  made  heavy  enough, — ^ihey  may  do 
for  Yankee  white  folks,  but  as  sure  as  '*  falling  off  a 
log,"  they  will  not  do  for  southern  **  darkies." 

To  insure  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  the  cast  iroa 
plow,  I  advise  the  castings  to  be  made  a  little  thicker, 
tbe  points  not  quite  so  long  or  so  wide,  all  cutting  sor- 
faces  to  be  sharper  than  usual,  and  to  be  made  as  hard 
as  a  flint.  There  need  not  be  much  additional  Dietal 
used,  only  to  contract  the  width  of  furrow  slice,  aay 
one-horse  plow  to  8  inches.and  a  two-horse  plow  to  10. 
There  are  some  soils  where  a  one-horse  plow  will  do  at 
9,  but  I  would  rather  have  6  to  7^, 

I  have  used  cast  Iron  plows;  that  is,  cast  iron  mould 
boards,  points  and  shares,  for  several  years.  I  am  so 
well  pleased  with  them  that  I  shall  continue. 

My  hands  will  break'-oocasionally,  bat  not  compared 
to  some  of  my  friends,  who  deelare  they  would  not  use 
the  cast  iron  plow.  I  find,  instead  of  paying  85  eu. 
to  sharpen  a  share,  and  in  two  weeks  more  26  eta.  again 
and  in  two  weeks  more  to  pay  $1.50  for  li^ag,  or  pro- 
bably not  lay  the  first  season,  but  to  sharpen  at  leant  3 
or  4  times,  costing  75  to  100  ots.,  that  one  or  two 
points,  worth  50  or  60  ots.  will  do  equally  well— and 
no  lost  time  sending  to  shop.  I  have  as  many  caat  iraa 
poiau  and  shares  as  I  have  wrought  oaea,— my  enat 
iron  has  cost  me  say  50  cents  each,  with  ahnres  enoagh 
for  IZ  flAoniht  mor^i  whtlsC  vay  wroughl  ircm  shntat 
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in  ttej  own  ibop,  oa\j 
tang  labor  M  75  eU.  par  day. 

ir nnaofamnnn  wtah  w  m11  plowa  Smith,  thejrmut 
Mak«  tteir  eaitiBg*  ^  tho  beat  iron;  ohill  all  wearii 
■orfaaas ;  ■nko  tben  higher  in  the  bekm,  and  plows 
goM  V^-tbia  ii  pri«e  aaoagh  for  ft  No.  1,  one  faorae 
plow.  Hone  fanda  want  a  Boald  board  like  the  old 
C«r«T  plow,  Maoding  up  and  blnffto  their  work,  whiltt 
•than  want  oaljr  enovgh  ourre  to  let  the  earth  fall 
vrer.     H.  W.  PHiura.     £iioar^,  Mit;   Jpril  S3. 


Coal  GilKder  mnd  Soil  Preuer. 
Chaivoal  would  haTe  been  belter  known  and  more 
•xtMuivelj  and  aa  a  fertiliier,  if  the  expenie  and  in- 
oonMaieoca  of  it*  applicalion  had  been  Ie«s.  It  ha* 
been  anfficientlj  tealed,  however,  to  eetabliah  iha  faat, 
that  it  i«  one  of  die  most  a*et'nl  applications  to  the 
peateat  vaiiety  of  aoili,  that  hu  ever  been   known;  it 


onlj  rtBain*  farn*  to  get  up  lonte  cheap  and  sxpedi- 
tiom  wftT  of  powdering  and  appljiing  it;  for  which  par- 
poee  the  machiae  repre»eiited  in  the  above  oat  ii  inten- 
ded. It  >bowi  ft  lide  view  of  a  ootnmoa  roller  for  pre*- 
■og  the  Boi],  with  the  addition  of  a  small  grooved  ej- 
Uoda  lo  geared  witb  the  roller  b;  the  oog  wheel*  re- 
pivaeiiled,  a*  to  oanse  the  mrraoe  at  the  roller  to  move 
■nch  laster  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  tberebj  adding  to 
the  cruahiag  movement,  that  ofi  giindiag,  which  toge- 
tber,  polierixe  the  coal  and  drop  it  in  front  of  the  roller. 
By  thia  operation  the  roller  is  dosted  andkept  free  from 
the  adhesion  of  any  earlb,  and  the  coal  ii  evenly  diatri- 
baled  and  pressed  into  the  *(h1,  so  that  the  wind  will 
>ot  blow  all  the  beat  of  it  away.  Tbose  who  believe  in 
appljiag  ebarooal  to  the  snrlaoe  after  sowing,  will  *ee  the 
■tility  of  this  maohine.  Dkah.  LyotuiLUt,  N.  T., 
JprU  22,  1848.      

Taliw  or  Gnamo. 

^>  a  lop  irutiag  for  grau,  I  have  never  yet  foand 
«ay  thii^  toperior  to  gnano,  especially  directly  after 
^K>wiBg  or  eloae  pastoring.  Spread  broadcast  from 
2S0  to  500  Iba.  per  aore,  aooordiDg  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  and  if  rain  or  heavy  dew  soon  follow*,  the  ef. 
feet  will  be  mrprising.  If  the  gran*  be  ont  or  depas- 
tured early  in  tbe  leaioii,  say  by  the  loat  of  Jane  or 
lore  part  of  July,  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  the 
gnaiioed  pfttches  prodnoed  *■  great  a  seMiid  growth  as 
tkat  of  tbe  fint.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  small  oousi- 
deration  to  those  who  have  oaW  a  small  quantity  of  land, 
•od  are  desirom  thaLit  shonld yield  the  greatest  possi- 
Me  prodnct.  Another  ooosiderslion,  guano  gives  the 
tsrf  a  greeaer  and  richer  appearance  than  most  kinds 
of  msmre;  and  will  frequently  .bring  in  other  highly 
■ntriiKMia  grasaea,  which  may  not  have  made  their  ap- 
pearaDce  in  tbe  Geld  for  years  Wore. 

For  Titnupt,  Gnano  i*  a  very  valo^le  raannre,  and 
has  tbe  merit  of  being  eitFemely  disagreeable  lo  the 
fly.  After  the  gronnd  is  jH-epared,  spread  the  same 
quantity  broadcast  as  upon  grass,  either  before  or  after 
tbe  tamep  seed  is  lown,  and  tbea  smooth  over  with  a 
be  barrow,  boah  or  roller,  or  with  all  three,  a*  may  be 
■oat  convenient .  Some  prefer  to  apply  only  half  tbe  quan- 
tity of  gnano  at  the  timeof  sowioK  the  seed,  and  add  the 
othni  hdf  when  tbe  tnrnep  plant  ii  in  ita  &rtt  leaf. 


They  lUak  this  method  a  better  gnud  aganat  tha  flf , 
and  that  the  guano  prove*  eqneJly  benefln^. 

For  Com. — At  the  last  hoeing,  apply  a  beeping  ta- 
ble spoonful  aronod  eaoh  hill,  about  *ix  inches  from  tbo 
stalks,  and  with  the  hoe  mix  it  with  the  soil.  It  is  to* 
ry  adeotnal  in  assisting  the  ears  of  oora  to  All  ont  well 
with  grain;  and  it  adds  also  somewhat  to  the  growth 
and  nutrimeat  of  the  stalk. 

For  Whiat  and  Aye. — As  a  top  dressing  for  Ihssa 
orope,  at  the  time  of  or  after  sowing,  guana  hat  pro- 
ved itself  eqnal  to  the  beat  of  manure*. 

fitratP^TTUi  and  athtrfrwU  delight  in  goaao.  tt 
increases  the  size  of  (rnlt  of  all  kinds,  aad  add*  moA 
to  its  delicaey  and  flavor. 

For  Foritnu  atktr  Crof,  Onano  is  highly  reoom- 
mended  by  oar  most  ezperienoed  farmers  and  gardea- 
ers,  when  a  large  qnick  growth  i*  desired. 

It  is  npwaida  of  twenty  year*  since  guaao  was  Ont 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  pastfiva . 
yean  it  has  been  very  extensively  used  and  highly  a)^ 
proved  of  by  tbe  farmers  astt  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Ballimote, 
Norfolk,  Cbarleaton  and  New-Orleans,  A.  B.  Aujui. 
Ntw-York,  June  13, 1848. 

[For  prion  of  gnaao,  which  is  quite  low,  see  adv(r> 
tiaement  of  A.  B.  Au»  tt  Co.,  ISB  b  191  Water  St., 
New.York.]  

Ughtaing  Rods. 

The  electric  Qaid,  whose  passage  ihrongh  the  airia 
coramoaiy  called  a  flash  of  lightning,  has  a  stroagac 
affinity  for  some  sabstance*  than  for  others.  This  ia 
easily  shown  with  a  oommon  electrical  machine;  for 
having  obtained  a  sufficient  charge  for  oar  pnrpotCj  na 
presenting  a  rod  of  oopper  in  one  hand  and  a  rod  of 
glass  in  the  other,  at  equal  distanoes,' tbe  disoharga 
will  be  foand  to  ttike  place  on  the  oopper  and  not  on  l£a 
glaass  one — hence  we  have  what  are  called  cottivttor* 
and  non-eondactori.  Eleotiinity  passes  with  greater 
or  less  facility,  aocurding  a*  the  okyeot  with  which  ilia 
broogbt  in  costaot,  poasesses  affinity  for  the  fluid — oc 
ftcoording  to  itaoondacting  power.  Hence  those  things 
which  stand  low  in  the  scale,  oi  non-ooodnotor*,  afibid 
an  almoBt  impassable  bariiettoeleclrioity,  and  aieooo^ 
monly  shattered  to  pieces  in  its  passage. 

To  apply  ibeoe  facts  to  the  aabject  of  protecting 
buildings  by  lightning  rods:  sappoae  a  disoharga  about 
to  take  place  in  dose  proximity  to  a  boo**  on  which  t* 
affixed  a  lightning  rod;  by  reason  of  the  attraotion  of 
the  rod,  the  Said  ia  torited  oat  of  its  oonrse  to  the 
bailding,  (which  is  a  aoa-eoodaotor,)  and  passes  dowa 
tbe  metal  into  the  ground — leaving  behind  none  of 
those  fearful  appearances  which  would  otherwise  bava 
marked  its  passage.  Here,  then,  we  sea  that  tha 
greater  the  diflereoce  between  the  condactiug  power  . 
of  the  bailding  and  the  material  ot  which  tbe  rod  ia 
composed,  the  greater  will  be  the  proteotion  secured. 

Iron  and  cupper  are  tbe  metal*  which  are  found  to 
answer  tbe  pnrpoie  best;  and  although  oopper  ia  tha 
most  powerful  conductor,  j^et  by  reason  of  its  high 
price,  oompared  with  iron,  the  latter  is  commonly  used. 

The  next  thing  to  be  oonsidered  is  the  dimensions  of 
the  rod.  And  first,  as  to  length  or  height)  suppose  a 
rod  twenty  feet  high,  to  be  placed  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  ground;  then  with  a  radius  of  forty  feel,  describe  a 
circle  whose  centre  shall  be  the  spot  penetrated  by  the 
rod.    The  diameter  of  this  circle  will  be  eighty  feet. 

Now  each  and  every  object  within  this  circle,  which 
doe*  not  project  ont  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  tront 
the  top  of  the  rod  to  the  ciroamferenoe  of  tbe  circle, 
will  be  found  to  be  fully  and  amply  protected.  Tha 
lawmay  be  said  to  be,  that  aligbtoing  rod  will  proteet 
eTerylbing  placed  wilbin  the  circutnferencs  of  a  circle 
desoribing  it,  witb  a  radio*  twice  the  pwpeoiUaalar 
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be^fat  of  the  rod.  Therefore,  io  pnttuig  np  a  lightning 
rod,  the  perpendienlar  height  of  tiie  rod,  from  the  point 
where  it  ascends  from  the  ridge,  nnwt  be  l-4th  the  length 
of  the  ridge,  that  is  ,if  it  ascends  from  the  ridge  at  the  ceo- 
tre  between  the  two  ends.  If  the  rod  ascends  from  one 
eind  of  the  ridge,  its  height  most  be  one-half  the  length  of 
the  ridge-onless  another  rod  is  provided  for  the  other  end, 
in  which  case  each  mast  project  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  ridge.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great 
point  in  relation  to  the  length  c(  the  rod,  is  not  the  ab- 
solate  length  from  one  end  to  the  other,  bat  only  the 
length  measured  from  the  tip  to  where  it  leaves  the 
ridge  of  the  building.  The  height  of  the  bailding 
makes  no  diflerenoe— the  extreme  horiaontal  length  of 
the  ridge  only,  being  taken  into  account. 

The  diameter,  or  thickness  of  the  rod  should  be— if 
iron,  three*fourths  of  an  inch  thick — if  copper,  half  an 
ittch.  The  reason  that  rods  of  this  thickness  are  re- 
quired, is,  that  they  may  not  be  melted  by  the  most 
powerful  discharges  that  occur.  The  end  of  the  rod 
that  is  to  project  above  the  building,  generally  termi- 
nates in  a  fork  of  three  prongs.  Of  this  there  is  no 
necessity  if  one  is  wtii  made.  The  only  reason  for 
having  three  points  is,  if  one  gets  rusty,  there  is  still 
another  remaining  bright.  Now  if  one  is  constructed 
80  that  it  will  not  get  rusty,  it  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  rod  should  be  brought  to  a  point,  and  perfectly 
capped  with  some  metal  not  liable  to  ozydation.  Pla- 
tina,  gold,  and  silver,  are  used-^the  two  first  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  last.  The  cap  should  be  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  and  of  the  thickness 
of  a  sixpence. 

The  means  of  attaching  the  rod  to  the  bailding,  are 
vnrions.  The  most  effeotife  and  at  the  same  ^irae  the 
most  simple  is  glass.  The  object  is  to  permanently  at- 
tftch  the  rod  to  the  building  with  a  non-conducting  ma- 
terial. The  mode  of  attachment  is  as  follows:  In  all 
oHies  yon  may  find  what  are  called  glaa  spooh; 
Through  the  hole  in  the  centre  the  rod  passes.  On  the 
groove,  on  the  outside,  (where  in  a  spool  the  cotton  is 
wound,)  is  to  be  fitted  a  boh,  which  may  be  readily 
driven  into  the  building. 

The  difierent  lengths  of  the  rod  should  be  rive^ted  to- 
gether—being first  fitted  by  shoulders.  The  bottom  of 
the  rod  should  terminate  in  two  or  three  branches  going 
off  in  a  direction  firom  the  building,  four  or  five  feet 
wider  ground.  The  depth  may  vary,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil— wet  soils  requiring  less  and  dry  ones 
a  greater  depth.    John  J.  HiGonrs. 

stones  for  Orftitting « 

I  have  seeta  an  article  written  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Nom- 
TON,  on  the  subject  of  draining  (Vol.  v.  No.  1,  page 
16,)  where  he  remarks  that  stones  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tiles  or  (Vipes;  but  quotes  from  Mr. 
8IIITB  of  I>eanst6n,  that  no  stones  should  be  used  much 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  Also,  same  vol.  No.  5,  p. 
187,  we  have  an  account  of  Mr.  Pbinnxt's  mode  of 
dimming  in  Which  he  applied  stones,  the  sixe  or  weight 
of  which  is  not  mentioned.  Now  what  I  wish  to  aseer- 
taifi  of  Mr.  P.  is,  what  sized  stones  be  applied.  The 
size  of  stones  is  ft  matter  of  much  importance  with  me, 
for  the  follo\ring  reason.  On  my  farm  of  60  acres,  I 
presume  there  are  not  stones  enough  of  the  weight  of 
one  pound  and  less,  to  apply  in  draining  one  acre,  and 
t6  pick  them  up  one  at  a  time,  or  to  break  larger  ones, 
I  thmk  would  be  more  expensive  than  pipes,  even  at 
eight  cents  a  rod.  Besides,  stones  of  those  weights 
are  very  little  obstruction,  as  they  may  be  easily  crush- 
ed into  the  groond  by  paising  the  roller  over  them. 

But  stones  firom  the  weight  of  one  pound  to  five  or 
efat  pounds,  are  very  plentiful — a  great  nuisance,  and 
^all-layers  say  they  are  not  fit  to  put  into  a  wall.  If, 
dmrefore,  they  will  amrwer  m  di^ainiiig,  thek  the  farm* 


ers  of  New-England  mny  ansnme  a  two-fold  advantage; 
first,  of  clearing  the  land  of  otherwise  nseiess  stonics, 
and  again  have  means  within  themselves  wfaeteby  to 
drain  their  land — and  advantages  I  think  are  an  object 
worthy  to  be  secured  by  all  cultivators  of  New-EnglanPn 
sterile  lands.     A.  W.  Day.     Co/eAsfter,  Of.  Jfof  25. 

-  To  Fftrakerst^If  o.  II. 

Tbe  edueation  of  agriculturists  is  a  subject  much 
discussed  in  our  own  and  other  countries  at  the  present 
day;  and  the  question  of  establishing  schools,  particu- 
larly for  this  purpose,  in  connexion  with  ^hich,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  pattern  farms,  where  young  men  may 
resort  to  learn  the  science  of  agriculture,  is  a  subject 
often  agitated,  and  much  is  said,  and  perhaps*  justly, 
in  fkvor  of  such  project.  There  are  aNo  profeasorsfaipa 
established  in  several  of  our  older  colleges  for  tbe  like 
purposes,  all  of  which  eflbrts  show  that  the  public 
mind  is  becoming  awakened  tb  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural education.  Yet  we  apprehend  that  these  mea^ 
sure  alone  are  not  fully  calculated  to  meet  the  entire 
wants  of  the  mass  of  our  farming  population.  A  few 
of  our  more  wealthy  farmers  may  be  able  to  spare  tbe 
services  of  their  sons  at  a  proper  age  for  them  to  at- 
tend, and  have  the  ability  to  pay  the  expense  attending 
the  instruction  in  such  institutions.  Still,  compara- 
tively few  could  be  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  op- 
portunities like  these.  Even  if  it  was  designed  to 
support  these  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State  it 
would  avail  but  little  to  the  less  wealthy  and  larger 
portion  of  our  farmer's  sons,  for  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  public  institutions,  in  addition  to  other  difficulties, 
it  requires  some  special  influence  to  gain  admittance 
to  them.  We  would  by  no  means  object  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools,  and  while  we  most  heartily 
hail  the  appointment  of  agricultural  professors  in  our 
colleges,  as  a  token  of  good  to  the  farmer,  we  caunot 
believe  these  means  of  education  will  wholly  acoom- 
plish  the  end  designed,  or  that  they  are  entirely  adap- 
ted to  conifer  the  *^  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nam- 
ber.''  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  order  to  benefit  the 
farrting  community,  as  such,  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  in  common  schools.  We  cheerfully  admit  tbe 
value  of  what  is  now  learned  in  these  schools  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  to  the  farmer's  child,  as  well  as 
to  the  children  of  other  portions  of  society;  but  'wn 
would  not  have  his  education  stop  here;  we  would  have 
something  particularly  adapted  to  his  wants.  Let  the 
first  principles  of  agnculture  there  be  taught,  the  ad- 
vantage of  mixing  soils,  the  benefit  of  deep  tillage  of 
the  land,  of  draining,  the  proper  means  of  saving  and 
applying  manures,  the  analysis  of  soils,  of  grass,  grains, 
roots,  and  other  crops,  together  with  me  necessary 
cultivation  to  produce  good  crops.  And  he  would  bet- 
ter understand  the  means  hecessary  to  accomplish  the 
end  for  which  he  labors.  He  would  also  be  prepared 
to  be  benefitted  by  the  reading  of  agricultural  publica- 
tions, and  to  profit  by  hid  own  after  experience,  and 
any  new  discoveries  in  science,  applicable  to  his  csdl- 
ing.  Much  of  value  is  now  published  in  our  agricultn- 
ral  papers,  which  Imt  few  of  our  farmers  are  prepared 
by  their  eddcation  to  appreciate. 

A  short  time  tfince,  on' inquiring  of  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, a  respectable  farmer  who  has  several  sons,  whe- 
ther he  took  an  agriculttnral  paper,  he  replied,  that  he 
did  not ;  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  not  doing  so  were, 
"  that  there  were  many  things  published  in  them  that 
he  thought  was  hot  correct,  and  much  that  he  did  not 
understand,  and  besides,  (the  old  story,)  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  book  farming."  It  is  probable,  had  he  better 
understood  their  value,  his  opinion  would  have  been 
somewhat  changed,  and  his  sons  now  growing  up  to 
manhood,  might  have  had  occasion  to  thank  him  for 
the  perusal  cl  An  agrkmitunal  pAper.    Althoogh  tfas 
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ftwling  maMfofttedby  oar  neighbor  is  in  araeasore  done 
Mwmjy  it  stiJl  eadsUj  and  these  pablications  do  not  yet 
find  aeeees  to  bat  a  small  proportion  of  the  agricnltmral 
popaiatioB  oC  our  eoontry.  If  any  person  wishes  eri- 
dence  of  thisi  let  him  attempt  to  obtain  sabscribers  to 
«Ten  the  best  of  these  papers,  and*  he  will  soon  be  oon- 
Tineed  of  the  fhot,  that  the  cironlation  of  these  papers 
ia  qoite  limited  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  oor 
ooimtry.  If  the  sobjeet  of  agricidtare  was  properly 
introdooed  aad  taaght  in  our  common  schools,  we  shoald 
sooa  see  aa  miiversal  improvement  in  the  agricnhare  of 
onr  ooQBtry,  and  a  great  and  increased  demand  for  all 
thoee  publications  relating  to  it.  Agricultaral  pursuits 
embrace  a:  large  part  of  oor  whole  population;  and  our 
prospect  aa  a  nation,  in  a  great  degree,  depends  upon 
tbe  inceifigence  and  success  of  those  engagsd  in  these 
employments ;  and  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  our  country 
that  the  study  of  agriculture  as  a  science,  having  so 
great  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  this  portion  of  our 
commonity,  should  no  longer  be  neglected.     Onsida. 

Improvement  of  Stock. 

This  subject  is  growing  in  interest  and  importance 
Irom  year  to  year ,  especially  in  those  sections  of  our  coun- 
try better  adapted  to  rearing  cattle  than  raising  grain. 
Mneh  has  been  done  already  by  our  agricultural  socie- 
ties and  individuals  to  improve  our  stock,  and  much  re- 
mains yet  to'be  done.  It  is  the  doty,  as  well  as  the 
interest,  of  every  friend  of  agriculture,  to  do  all  he  can 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  this  important  branch  of  far- 
ming. I  chterfuUy  grant  that  the  efforts  of  the  past 
bave  to  some  extent  been  crowned  with  success.  But 
have  not  those  improvements  been  too  much  confined  to 
a  certain  elass  of  our  scientific  farmers,  whose  rank 
and  pecuniary  ciroumstatioes  will  consistently  admit  of 
a  large  expenditure  for  sncb  improvements.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  fact,  that  the  greater  amount  of  premi- 
ums cm  stock  awarded  by  agricoltural  societies,  are  to 
a  Colonri  A.,  Major  B.,  the  Hon.  C,  Esq.,  or  Jiidge 
D.,  or  sonw  other  personage  of  high  rank  and  affluent 
eiroomstaneek;  while  the  great  mass  of  farmers  are 
living  on  from  year  to  year  with  but  little  or  no  im- 
provement of  their  stock.  Truly,  such  things  ought 
not  so  to  be.  This  is  confining  the  benefits  of  such  im- 
provemants  within  too  narrow  limits.  Something  more 
should  be  done  to  awaken  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  agrieulcnral  community  to  this  important  subject, 
that  iUl  may  in  a  few  years  have  the  privilege  and  sat- 
isfaction of  looking  around  on  their  choicest  specimer.s 
of  improved  stock. 

One  cause  of  this  evil  sioy  be,  that  there  is  a  want 
of  interest  among  many  in  this  particular.  This  may 
be  remedied  by  a  wider  cironlation  of  snoh  valuable  ag- 
ricohiml  publications  as  the  Cultivator,  which  cannot 
fail  to  ereate  a  laudable  ambition,  and  to  stimulate  to 
aetivity  every  farmer  who  reads  them.  But  the  most 
prominent  cause  is,  that  many  of  our  farmers,  who  may 
be  more  or  less  in  debt  for  their  farms,  think  they  can- 
not sflbrd  to  make  such  investments  as  are  necessary 
to  purchase  those  improted  breeds  of  cattle  so  highly 
ami  justly  reeommended . 

Bat  how  shall  tku  be  remedied?  is  a  question  more 
easily  asked  than  aasv^rsd;  ih  looking  over  the  May 
No.  of  the  Cultivstor,  I  noticed,  in  the  oommunioation 
of  F.  Holbrook,  that  the  '<  MasssehnsetU  Sooiety  for 
promoting  agrioidtnre,''  has  hit  upon  a  plan  which  I 
tluAk  wamMi  m  a  great  measure  remove  this  oanse. 

Of  a  truth  this  *^  Society  has  set  us  an  exanfple 
worthy  of  all  imitation.^'  If  the  agricultural  society  of 
this  state,  as  well  as  the  several  county  societies,  would 
expend  a  portion  of  thmr  funds  ita  pnreluadng  the  best 
breeds,  to  be  distributed  for  the  improvement  of  stock, 
subject  to  such  regulatioiks  as  wouhi  benefit  our  far- 
f «iera%,  yff  iboM  son.  ttat  a*  new.  impiise 


would  be  given  to  ^e  agrictltttral  intere#ts  of  this 
State. 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  is  an  important  one, 
and  having  with  much  diffidence  submitted  the  above 
remarks  for  the  consideration  of  the  numerous  readers 
of  the  Cultivator,  I  leave  it,  hoping  to  see  it  enlarged 
upon  by  those  better  qualified  to  do  it  justice.  C.  Y. 
H.     Ex€ter,  Otsego,  Ma^  28,  1848. 

Raising  Wheat. 

I  do  not  propose  to  relate  any  account  of  raising  big 
crops,  which  are  few  and  far  betwem  in  this  section.. 
Such  are  sometimM  made  the  text  for  a  commuaicatiott 
from  your  correspondents,  when  the  common  method  of 
farming  is  left  out  of  sight.  I  take  for  my  text,  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  which  I  think  can  hie 
raised  under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  wheat 
growing  is  an  important  branch  of  farming.  There 
are  here  two  dangers  to  contend  with*-the  fly  and  rust. 
My  crop,  for  the  last  year,  consisted  of  100  acres, 
which  averaged  as  above  stated,  grown  on  land  that 
had  been  seeded  to  timothv  €md  clover  two  and  three 
years.  It  was  summer  Ml  owed  in  May  and  June, 
plowed  deep,  sheep  kept  on  through  the  summer. 
The  first  of  August  oommenoed  harrowing'  the  fallows 
across  the  furrows^  and  did  it  ihorcughly.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  August  commenced  cross-plowing  in  lands  from 
six  to  eight  paces  wide,  marked  out  straight  and  true; 
the  centres  of  the  lands  f6rm  ditches  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water,  and  also  serve  as  guides  in  sowing.  The 
land  remained  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  plowing, 
before  sowing,  which  I  am  sensible  was  a  benefit  to  the- 
crop.  The  seed  was  sowed  on  the  ftirrows,  so  as  to 
fall  in  drills;  two  bushels  of  Seed  per  acre,  and  har- 
rowed lengthwise  of  the  farrows,  which  preserves  the 
ditches  and  drills.  The  ditches  were  cleared  out  by 
running  the  plow  through  them ;  and  cross  ditches 
were  made  where  the  water  would  settle,  so  as  to 
carry  it  off,  and  leave  the  ground  free  from  it.  Wheat 
will  not  grow  where  it  is  immersed  in  water. 

My  method  of  mhnuring,  is  to  sow  four  to  six  quarts 
of  clover  and  timothy  seed  per  acre,  immediately  after 
harrowing  in  the  wheat.  Should  the  land  be  of  a 
clayey  nature,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  the 
next  spring.  This  is  the  cheapest  manuring  I  have 
found,  and  it  answers  every  purpose  for  raising  wheat. 
On  the  sandy  soil,  I  sow  {  of  a  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre, 
in  the  month  of  May. 

I  commenced  cutting  wheat  ten  days  before  my 
neighbors,  and  as  mhny  days  before  it  was  fully  ripe, 
which  satisfied  me  that  wheat  is  not  generally  cut  in 
season. 

But  allow  me  to  indulge  my  organ  of  prophecy:  It 
is,  that  our  wheat  crop  ia  gradually  failing— falling  be- 
fore its  natural  enemies — ^the  enemies  that  Nature  pro-  > 
duces,  and  which  are  growing  in  their  strength,  and 
the  species  greatly  multiplying.  The  staff  of  life  must 
come  from  some  other  production  of  Nature,  for  it  is 
my  propheoy  that  Omnipotence  has  deoreed'  that  these 

things  will  be  so. 

"  Tbate  is  a  dhrisitr  that  •hspes'onr  eods^- 

RwBgh-hsw  tbeai  m  wo  witt.'* 

Jambs  Otis;  Berlin,  Brie  Catmtif,  Okh,  Ftbrm- 
(mf2dy  >848. 

[We  are  unable  to  discover- any  rational  grounds  for 
Mr.  Otis'  '<  prophecy."  The  increase  of  the  "  natural 
enemies''  of  the  wheat  crop,  we  do  not  regard  as  oanse 
for  great  alarm.  We  must  study  the  habits  of  those 
enemies,  aad  be  able  to  repulse,  if  not  exterminate 
them.  As  good  crops,  (and even  beiUroun,)  erenow 
produced  on  the  Old  Continent,  br  an  improved  system 
of  husbandry,  as  were  grown  on  the  same  lands  a  tho»* 
sand  years  ago,  notwithstanding^  the  pretaleneer  of  in^ 
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Tke  Ectatw  oTGeB.  W«»litacloii. 

At  the  mbject  of  the  porohue  of  Moant  Vernoii  by 
the  geeeral  Goveriunent  w  attrectiiig  attention,  it  may 
interest  aome  of  oar  readere  to  read  a  brief  description 
of  the  estates  of  Gen.  WASHuroToir,  written  by  his 
own  hand.  These  estates  comprised  Ofer  eight  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  lying  in  the  state  of  Virginia;  of 
which  the  Mount  Vernon  premises  const itoted  more 
than  one-half.  The  remainder  was  divided  into  fear 
farms,  of  from  six  hnndred  an4  fifty  to  tweWe  hundred 
acres  each.  In  the  year  1793,  Gen.  W.,  in  a  letter  to 
AaTHua  YouHG,  proposed  to  lease  the  last  mentioned 
farms  to  English  or  Scotch  farmers,  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  emigrate  to  this  country;  the  leases  to  run 
urom  seven  to  ten  years,  and  the  rent  to  be,  (in  the 
language  of  the  proposition,)  **  a  SpmnUk  miUtd  dol- 
Imr,  or  other  money  current  at  the  time,  in  this  coun- 
try, equivalent  thereto,  for  every  acre  of  plowabU  or 
witiomble  grmmd^  within  the  enclosures  of  the  respective 
farms." 

The  first  part  of  the  description,  it  will  be  seen,  re* 
latee  to  the  whole  tract  owned  by  Gen.  W.,  including 
Mount  Vernon,  where  he  resided.  The  letter,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts,  is  printed  in 
the  volume  of  **  Waihington^s  AgricultunU  Corree- 
pondencej^^  published  by  FaANKLiN  Knight. 

**  No  estate  in  United  America,''  (writes  Gen.  W.,) 
"  is  more  pleasantly  situated  than  this.  It  lies  in  a 
high,  dry  and  healthy  country,  three  hundred  miles  by 
water  from  the  sea,  and  on  one  of  the  finest  rivers 
[the  Potomao]  in  the  worid.  Its  margin  is  washed  by 
more  than  ten  miles  of  tide  water;  from  the  bed  of 
which,  and  the  innumerable  coves,  inlets,  and  small 
marshes,  with  which  it  abounds,  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  rich  mud  may  be  drawn,  as  a  manure,  either  to  be 
osed  separately,  or  in  a  compost,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  farmer.  It  is  situated  in  a  latitude 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  is  the  same 
*  distance  by  land  and  water,  with  good  roads  and  the 
best  navigation  (to  and)  from  the  Federal  City,  Alex- 
andria and  Georgetown;  distant  from  the  first,  fifteen, 
firom  the  second,  nine,  and  from  the  last  sixteen  miles. 
The  Federal  City,  in  the  year  1800,  will  become  the 
seat  of  the  Creneral  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  increasing  fast  in  buildings  and  consequence,  and 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  advantages  given  to  it 
by  nature,  and  its  proximity  to  a  rich  interior  country, 
and  the  western  territory,  become  the  emporium  of  the 
United  States. 

'*  The  soil  of  the  tract  of  which  I  am  speaking,  is  a 
good  loam,  more  inclined,  however,  to  clay  than  sand. 
From  use,  and  I  might  add  abuse,  it  is  become  more 
and  more  consolidated,  and  of  course  heaTier  to  work. 
The  greater  part  is  a  greyish  clay ;  some  part  is  a  dark 
mould;  a  very  little  is  incKned  to  sand,  and  scarcely 
any  to  stone.  A  husbandman  would  not  wish  to  lay 
the  farms  more  level  than  they  are,  and  yet  some  of 
the  fields,  (but  in  no  great  degree,)  are  washed  into 
gullies,  from  which  all  of  them  have  not^as  yet  been 
reoovered. 

'^This  river,  which  encompasses  the  land  the  dis- 
tance above  mentioned,  is  w^l  supplied  with  various 
kinds  of  fish,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  in  the 
ipring  with  the  greatest  profusion  of  shsd,  herrings, 
baas,  carp,  perch,  sturgeon,  8co.;  several  valuable  fish- 
eries appertain  to  the  estate ;  the  whole  shore,  in  short, 
is  one  entire  fishery. 

**  Thera  are,  as  you  wiU  see  by  the  plan  aocompa- 
■y>Bg,  four  farms  besides  that  at  the  mansion  house. 
ThcM  four  contain  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  cultivable  land,  to  which  some  hundreds 
more  adjoining,  as  may  be  seen,  might  be  added,  if  a 
greater  number  should  be  required;  but  as  they  were 
Mfwr  designed  fori  so  neither  can  it  be  said  they  are 


oaoolated  to  suit,  teaanta  of  either  Ike  first  or  of  the 

lower  class,  because  those  who  havetfae  strength  mi. 
resources  proportioned  to  £urms  of  from  five  hniMftredte 
twelve  hundred  acres,  (which  these  contain,) 
hardly  be  contented  to  live  in  soeh  honsee 
thereon.  •        •        •        • 

**  1  would  let  these  four  Curms  to  four  sabatanUal  far- 
mers, of  wealth  and  strength  sufficient  to  onltivais 
them,  and  who  would  ensure  to  me  the  regular  pay- 
ments of  the  rents ;  and  I  would  give  them  leasee  for 
seven  or  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lar, or  other  money  ournsnt  at  the  time  in  this  ooontiy, 
equivalent  thereto,  for  every  acre  of  plowable  or  mow- 
able  ground,  within  the  enclosures  of  the  lespeetive 
farms;  and  would  allow  the  tenants,  duriag  that  pe» 
riod,  to  take  fuel  and  use  timber  from  the  woodland,  te 
repair  buildings,  and  to  keep  the  fences  in  order  osttl 
live  fences  could  be  substituted  in  place  of  dead  ones; 
but  in  this  case  no  sub- tenants  would  be  allowed.  *  * 

"  Having  said  thus  much,  I  am  disposed  to  add  fur* 
ther,  that  it  would  be  in  my  power,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  my  inclination,  (upon  the  principle  above,) 
to  accommodate  the  wealthy  or  the  weak-handed  far* 
mer,  (and  upon  reasonable  terms,)  with  draught  hor- 
ses, and  working  mules  and  oxen;  with  cattle,  sheefi 
and  hogs ;  and  with  such  implcmeots  of  husbandry^  if 
they  should  not  incline  to  bring  them  themselves,  as 
are  in  use  on  the  farms.  On  the  four  farms  there  ara 
fifty-four  draught-horses,  twelve  working  mules,  and  « 
sufficiency  of  oxen  broke  to  the  yoke;  the  precise  num- 
ber I  am  unable  this  moment  to  ascertain,  as  thej  ara 
comprehended  in  the  aggregate  of  the  neat  cattle;  oi 
the  latter,  there  are  tl^ee  hundred  and  seventeen;  of 
sheep,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four;  of  hogs,  many;  but 
as  these  run  pretty  much  at  large  in  the  woodlAod, 
(which  is  all  under  fence,)  the  number  is  uncertaia. 
Many  of  the  negroes,  male  and  female,  might  be  hired 
by  the  year  as  laborers,  if  this  should  be  preferred  to 
the  importation  of  that  class  of  people,  but  it  deserves 
consideration — ^how  far  the  mixing  of  whites  and  blacks 
together  is  advisable;  especially  where  the  former  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  latter." 


JEllects  of  Special  Jlannres. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Council  of  die  Royal  Api* 
cultural  Society,  Mr.  Lawxs  made  some  interesting  re* 
marks  in  regard  to  efiects  of  various  manures  on  graia 
crops.  He  cited  the  results  of  many  experiments  whieh 
he  had  made  on  this  subject.  The  chief  efieet  of  m*- 
nure  of  any  kind,  he  concludes,  is  to  increase  the  qoaa- 
tity  of  grain  and  straw— the  ^oitfy  of  the  grain,  or  ita 
weight  per  bushel,  and  the  proportion  of  grain  tostntw 
having  been  about  the  same  on  the  lots  where  maaorer 
were  used,  and  on  those  whieh  had  none.  Great  dif- 
ferences in  the  quality  of  the  grain,  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  straw  were,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  prodnee 
of  various  years,  and  it  was  ooncloded  that  the  efieet  of 
manure  upon  the  quality  of  grain,  and  the  proportioe 
of  grain  to  straw,  was  very  small  when  compared  te 
the  eflect  of  temperature  and  climate. 

Mr.  L.  referred  to  the  opinion  generally  held  byelie* 
mists,  that  the  nitrogen  or  nutriUve  elements  of  graia 
could  be  increased  by  suftplying  the  soil  with  snbstaa- 
ces  rich  in  nitrogen.  He  exhibited  samples  of  grain, 
some  of  which  were  grown  by  means  of  mineral  ma- 
nures, and  some  by  minerals  with  large  quantities  of 
ammoniacal  salts.  A  sample,  grown  fay  snperpheaphate 
of  lime,  gave  upon  analysis  3.03  per  cent  of  nitrogen; 
when  ammonia  was  added,  the  per  oentage  of  nitrogen 
was  only  2.65.  Leibig's  wheat  manure,  composed  of 
mineral  matter,  gave  1.81  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  wbea 
ammoniacal  salts  were  added,  only  1.69  per  oent.  A 
sample  of  wheat  grown  ia  Australia,  of  remarkable 
fine  quality,  gave  1,94  per  coat  of  nitrogeii.    Anether, 
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of  indiOiBrent  wJieat, -grown  on  tbe  borders  of  the  Black 
BmtL,  mod  employed  in  making  the  finest  description  of 
■wecaroui  gave  2.7 1  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  He  remarked 
in  ooacJnaioii,  that  while  thejirodiicc  is  greatly  increased 
hy  the  empJoyment  of  ammonia,  it  appears  that  the  per 
centage  ct  nitrogen  in  the  grain  is  rather  diminished. 
That  Qoder  a  proper  temperature,  starch  is  accmnnlated 
by  the  influence  of  ammonia,  and  that  in  general,  those 
wheats  which  bear  the  highest  price,  are  compara- 
tirely  poor  in  nitrogeooas  compoands.  This  latter 
eonclosion  agrees  with  analyses  made  long  ago.  Davy 
showed  that  spring  wheat  and  red  wheats  generally 
gare  a  larger  per  centage  of  nitrogen  than  the  highest 
priced  white  wheats. 

Sir  JoHiT  JoawsTONX  stated  before  the  Council,  the 
results  of  some  experiments  he  had  made  on  a  soil  na* 
tnrally  good  for  wheat,  which  came  into  his  hands  in  a 
ibnl  and  ezhansted  state.  In  reference  to  the  value  of 
Liehig's  patent  mineral  manure,  he  had  found  it  to  pro- 
dnee  the  smaUeat  results  in  comparison  with  the  other 
artifieial  maaares  he  had  used  along  with  it. 

Professor  "Wat  alluded  in  a  highly  complimentary 
manner  to  the  Taluable  experiments  conducted  by  Mr. 
Lawxs,  and  the  excellent  papers  be  bad  written, 
which  had  been  published  in  Journal  of  the  Society. 
If  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  views  of  Mr.  L., 
he  ''  felt  oonvinoed  that  he  was  pursuing  a  system  of. 
inquiry  that  n&nst  ultimately  elicit  the  true  principles 
of  agricnitaral  science."  He  thought  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  L.  were  calculated  to  '*  encourage  the 
agrieulturiBt  in  all  reasonable  hopes  of  improvement, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  the  illusory  notion 
that  he  could  at  any  time  become  independent  of  sea- 
son and  climate."  In  regard  to  the  experiments  with 
mineral  manarea,  Professor  W.  thought  they  proved 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  valuable  agricahural  re- 
sults by  the  nae  of  mineral  substances  alone,  unless 
there  were  an  abundance  of  matter  in  the  soil  capable 
of  yielding  the  ammonia  and  carbolic  acid  necessary  for 
vegetable  growth.  In  regard  to  the  failure  of  Liebig's 
manure.  Professor  W.  considered  that  in  **  seeking  to 
render  the  alkaline  salts  more  permanently  available 
to  vegetation y  the  mark  bad  been  overshot,  and  that  the 
manure  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  for  the  wants  of 
the  erop  to  ^rhich  it  was  applied ;  at  least  he  judged 
■0  irom  a  sample  he  had  himself  analyzed." 

Animal  Physioloiry, 

An  KngKsh  periodical,  in  noticing  Richardson's  work 
en  swine,  lately  pnUished,  gives  a  quotation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  **  points  of  a  go^  pig/'  >n  which  it  is  sta- 
ted that  the  breast  should  be  broiui,  as  denoting  **  good 
room  for  the  pli^  o(  the  lungs,  and  a  consequent  free 
and  healthj  circulation,  essential  to  the  thriving  or  fat- 
teniag  of  any  animal." 

ThM,  thoagh  a  point  upon  which  practical  men  are 
fBMraUy  a^preed,  is  contrary  to  the  theory  of  seme 
physiologists,  viz:  that  animals,  to  fatten  readily, 
dwnld  have  mall  lung$.  Prof.  'PLATFAin  assumed, 
that  if  two  pigs  were  taken,  one  of  which  had  lungs  of 
twice  the  aisEe  of  the  other,  the  one  with  the  smsdiest 
huge  would  make  twice  as  much  fat  for  the  food  con- 
snmedy  as  the  one  with  the  largest  lungs. 

So  &r  as  the  observations  of  the  writer  have  exten- 
ded, this  theoa^  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by 
Iscts.  To  obtain  positive  results,  however,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  series  of  dose  and  thorough  examinations 
and  trials  with  various  animals  would  be  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  such  facts 
fts  come  within  our  reach. 

In  our  April  number,'  we  noticed  some  fat  animals 
which  had  been  lately  slaughtered  in  this  city.  "We 
itw  most  of  tbete  animals  b^fiuro  they  were  kiUed,  and 


particularly  noticed  th^lf  forms  and  outward  points 
generally.  We  also  saw  several  of  them  dressed,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  their  internal  organs. 
Of  the  cattle,  the  most  remarkable  were  the  heifer, 
fattened  by  Mr.  McKoww,  the  twin  oxen  from  Mr. 
Bassstt,  and  the  calf  from  Mr.  WooLroan.  These 
were  of  extraordinary  fatness,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  when  an  animal  is  fattened  to  so  great  a  degree, 
the  lungs  become  compressed  by  the  accumulation  of 
internal  fat,  and  are,  therefore,  of  less  bulk  than  when 
the  beast  was  in  a  more  natural  oondition. 

We  took  particular  notes  in  regard  to  the  appearan- 
ces of  those  animals,  but  not  having  room  at  present 
for  the  details  we  will  simply  state,  that  in  every  case 
the  heart  and  lungs  corresponded  to  the  external  di- 
mensions of  the  chest ;  and  that  the  qualities  of  early 
maturity  and  fatness,  were  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
these  organs ;  in  other  words,  the  fattest  animals  were 
those  which  had  naturally  the  largest  chesU  and  larg- 
est heart  and  lungs. 

Sheep  in  Sonth  Carolina. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Stanley,  who  dates  at  Pliny  P.  O.,  8. 
C,  wishes  to  obtain  a  Scotchman,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  management  of  sheep,  with  the  assistance 
of  dogs.  He  says — '*  1  have  abnodant  opportunity  for 
wintering  400  or  500  sheep,  and  ample  ran^e  during 
the  summer  months;  but  the  difficulty  is  their  ram- 
bling ofi*  find  being  killed  by  dogs.  I  have  seen  sheep 
pass  the  whole  winter  here  without  being  fed  or  re- 
ceiving any  attention  whatever,*  they  looked  well  in  the 
spring.  It  is  seldom  we  get  up  in  the  fall,  more  than 
half  the  number  we  turn  out  in  the  spring — at  least  so 
it  is  with  me.  ' 

^*  I  should  like  to  employ  a  man,  and  give  him  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  sheep.  I  would  prefer  a 
single  man,  though  one  with  a  small  family  would  not 
be  objectionable.  My  place  is  not  twenty-five  miles 
from  that  portion  of  the  AUegaoies  called  the  Blue 
Ridge.  I  can  vouch  for  its  exemption  from  the  fevers  e( 
the  cotton  region." 

gill  ■■—^■^1^— ^a^—   ■■  MMM^ 

Norman  Horses*  ' 

Messrs.  EniToas: — Allow  me  to  confirm,  from  per* 
sonal  observation,  the  statements  in  the  last  Cultivator, 
of  your  correspondent  ''J.  B.  B."  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  Norman  horse.  I  think,  however,  that 
they  will  average  a  larger  size  than  that  stated  in  the 
article  alluded  to.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
notes  made,  when  travelling  in  France,  in  1845: 

'*From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  horses  in  the  northern 
and  central  departments  of  France — such  as  are  used 
in  the  diligences— I  consider  them  a  superior  breed  of 
animals,  and  most  of  them  are  well  made  and  hand- 
some, with  remarkably  fine  shoulders  and  quarters. 
One-fourth,  perhaps,  were  inferior  and  wanted  size;  but 
take  them  as  a  whole,  and  the  general  average  is  bet- 
ter than  the  public  coach  horses  of  England.  English- 
men themselves,  will  tell  you  this.  The  Norman  horse 
is  strong,  surefooted,  very  true,  with  good  wind  and 
great  power  of  endurance.  They  are  also  very  docile 
and  free  from  vice,  as  frequently  five,  seven  or  nine 
stallions  are  attached  to  one  diligence,  and  they  are 
so  easily  driven  that  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  might 
safely  take  the  place  of  the  ooaohmaa.  The  moat  coa« 
mon  colors  are  roans  and  greys. 

"  The  largest  and  heaviest  of  these  animals  are  eapi« 
tal  for  slow  draught,  and  also  would  make  fine  coach 
stock  for  the  city ;  while  the  lighter  weighted  are  well 
calculated  for  pleasure  carriages  and  quick  work.  They 
possess  many  qualities  in  common  with  the  Morganp 
though  of  a  larger  size.  They  are  the  best  horses  I 
have  seen  in  Europe  for  hard  and  fast  work,  as  I  have 
frequently  known  from  fivs  tQ  fOTeni  make  nine  milM 
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per  hour  with  the  ponderom  diligenoe  filled  with  tO  I 
passengers,  mad  their  laggagO)  besides  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  merohandise,  the  whole  said  to  weigh  10  or  11  ,- 

000  pounds.  In  the  Malle-poste  they  are  frequently 
driven  ten  and  eleven  miles  per  hoar." 

I  have  often  wondered  that  there  were  not  more  of 
this  valnable  breed  of  horses  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  They  would  unquestionably  improve  our  breeds, 
and  as  the  horse  for  all-work,  are  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish blood  stock.  The  few  that  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  have  proved  to  be  fine  animals,  for  in- 
stance, the  importation  by  Mr.  Hxaais  of  N.  Jersey, 
and  the  sire  of  the  Morse  Orey. 

They  could  be  purchased  convenient  for  shipment,  at 
Havre,  and  the  best  of  them  might  be  had  for  $200  or 
$250.  A  MxaTLAND  SoBscaiBxa.  Baltimore,  June 
5,  1848. 

■    I  r 

Advatttages  of  Water  f u  Barn  Yaris. 

By  reading  the  able  eommunioations  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Cultivator,  I  had  formed 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  having  running 
water  in  my  cattle  and  sheep  yards.  Although  I  had 
a  supply  of  water  within  ten  or  fifteen  rods  of  my  barn, 

1  determined  to  fetch  a  spring  that  was  situated  nearly 
half  a  mile  off*;  and  I  will  now  say,  that  after  a  trial  of 
several  months,  it  has  more  than  realised  my  highest 
ejcpectations.  J  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  save  at  least 
one  cart  load  of  manure  from  every  ox  or  cow  that  I 
feed  in  my  yard,  more  than  I  did  when  they  had  to  go 
to  the  river  to  drink.  Then  they  would  seldom  go  but 
once  in  a  day,  and  in  stormy  or  bad  weather,  not  so 
often,*  consequently,  when  they'  did  go,  they  would 
drink  so  much  as  to  render  them  uncomfortable  for  sev* 
eral  houi;^. 

Now  they  will  drink  on  an  average  about  five  times 
a  day.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  keep  in  better 
condition  on  less  feed  than  formerly.  I  think  that  in 
the  item  of  manure,  it  will  pa}  the  expense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  comfort  of  not  being  obliged  to  go  ten  or 
fifteen  rods  in  cold  and  stormy  weather  to  water  hor« 
ses;  and  it  is  often  difficult  when  the  ground  is  slip- 

?ery,  to  get  cattle  to  go  a  few  rods  to  get  their  water, 
'here  are  very  many  situations,  where,  with  a  trifling 
expense,  persons  could  have  water  in  their  yards  at 
all  times ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  they  once  knew 
the  advantages  of  this,  and  of  having  running  water  at 
their  dwelling  houses  also,  they  would  not  do  without 
it  again  for  twice  the  cost.  A  small  stream  of  good 
•oft  water  will  answer  for  a  large  family,  and  will  save 
many  a  step  and  many  a  hard  pull  to  draw  it  from  a 
well. 

Ijf^uiBT. — I  think  of  paving  my  cattle  stables  with 
stone;  also  to  form  drains  to  convoy  the  urine  to  a  cis- 
tern, with  the  intention  of  using  it  to  saturate  the  ma- 
nure after  it  is  thcown  from  the  horse  and  cattle  sta- 
bles. What  kind  of  cement  would  stand  the  water,  the 
frost  and  the  tread  of  the  cattle  1  how  made,  and  how 
usod,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  ?  A  SuBScaiBEa 
Weiteheetir  Co^nty,  March,  1848. 


If  etlcei  ef  If  ew^  Paldicatlestt. 


Old  FasHToirxD  TmoLoor. — ^The  following  remon- 
•trance  against  mechanical  improvement  exhibits  the 
Ught  in  which  the  first  introduction  of  the  fanning  mill 
was  viewed  by  some  persons,  at  the  time  when  sifting 
it  in  a  current  of  wind  was  the  only  known  way  of  ex- 
purgating the  ohaflT: — 

**  Your  Ladyship  and  the  steward  has  been  pleased 
to  propose  that  my  son  Cuddle  should  work  in  the  barn 
wi'  a  new  fasgled  machine  for  dighting  the  corn  from 
the  ohaflT,  thus  impiously  thwarting  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence,  by  raising  wind  for  your  ladyship's  own  par- 
tkndar  we,  by  human  tai.^ 


Ckskical  Tscoroloot  ;  or  ChemiMrj  applied  to  Am  Aiti  and  is 
Manttlkctnret.  By  Dr.  P.  Kvafp,  Profeawr  at  the  Univcnirr  ot 
GieMen,  traaalatad  and  editad,  wfth  vumtrotm  na^m  and  adfi- 
tioiw :  By  Dr.  Edkukd  Rohalin,  Lectoiw  on  Ckeniatry  at  the 
MkldleMX  Hospital,  and  Dc.  Tbomas  RicBAUiaoir,  oTNeweasde- 
on-Tjrna.  First  American  edhioD,  widi  notes  and  additiam,  bj 
Proleteor  WALTsa  R.  Johbsoii,  ot  Philadelphia. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  that  has  lately 
been  issued — valuable  on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of 
information  it  contains  relating  to  the  useful  arts.  It 
consists  of  two  general  divisions,  the  first  of  which  de- 
scribes those  branches  of  manufacture  depending  on  the 
process  of  combustion,  and  the  second  the  processes 
concerned  in  the  production  and  application  of  tha 
alkalies  and  earths.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  valne 
and  uses  of  diflferent  kinds  of  fuel  in  the  production  of 
heat,  are  considered  at  length,  together  with  the  va^ 
rious  modes  of  heating  and  lighting  buildings;  modes 
of  making  illuminating  gas;  different  kinds  of  lamps; 
making  charcoal  and^eoke,  the  production  of  tar,  See. 
Other  portions  of  the  work  describe  the  processes  of 
obtaining  potashes,  soda ;  the  manufacture  of  soap  in 
all  its  details;  of  various  acids  used  in  the  arts;  ofgim- 
powder,  gun  cotton,  nalt  petre  or  nitre,  salt,  Ice.  &e. 
The  work  contains  600  pages,  octavo;  is  very  hand- 
somely printed,  and  contains  upwards  two  hundred 
well  executed  engravings  and  illustrations.  We  shall 
have  oocasion  to  draw  on  the  contents  hereafter.  Pub- 
lished by  Lea  &  Bij&rcBABD,  Philadelphia. 

Nxw  Ststem  or  Vxobtable  Phtsioloot. — ^We 
have  received  a  pamphlet  witit  this  title,  written  by 
Daniel  Vaughan,  Cincinnati.  The  chief  design  ap- 
pears to  be  to  show  that  the  ascent  and  elaboration  of 
sap,  the  conversion  of  humus  into  woody  fibre,  and  ths 
production  of  vegetable  compounds  genenlly,  is  afilee- 
ted  by  currents  of  electricity,  aided  by  the  agents  light 
and  heat.  Some  of  the  author's  reasoning  is  certainly 
very  plausible,  though  we  have  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered the  subject  to  pronounce,  positively,  in  regard  to 
the  theory  advanced. 

Sblv-Educatior  :  or,  the  Philoaophy  of  Mental  ImprovoDeiiL  By 
WiixiAK  HotXBE.  Pablithed  by  Wn.  H.  OsoLar,  Havana, 
N.  Y. 

The  above  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  262  pages.  It 
is  a  work  well  oaloolated  to  aid  the  mind  in^the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge.  The  author  appears  to  be 
familiar  with  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  illus- 
trate, and  has  given  many  valuable  ideas  in  a  dear  and 
perspicuous  style.  He  ooasiders  ednoation  tbe  ao- 
qnirement  of  knowledge,  which  is  vsduabie  just  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  importance  of  the  things  learned.  We 
think  the  work  will  prove  useful  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  youth  of  our  couotiy,  wlMsther  they  enjoy  the  ben- 
efit of  schools  and  instructors,  or  are  obli|^  to  pursoa 
unaided,  the  toilson^e  journey  op  the  "  hill  of  soieooe." 


RBFoar  OF  the  Commissioiibe  or  Patbitts 
1847.— The  report  of  Mr.  Bvekx,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  for  the  last  year,  is  a  document  which  reOeets 
credit  on  that  officer,  and  the  iadividnals  from  wliooi 
the  valuable  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  were 
obtained.  It  forms  a  volume  of  661  pEges,  oompriaing 
a  greater  amount  of  useful  inlbrmation  than  any  previ- 
ous report  from  this  department.  In  addition  to  nuieh 
statistical  intelligence  of  a  general  nature,  in  regard  to 
the  products  and  trade  of  the  country,  there  are  sev* 
eral  original  papers  on  various  snbjoots,  drawn  up 
with  oare  and  labor.  Of  this  elass  we  may  mention 
the  elaborate  and  valuidile  article  on  wool-growing 
and  the  muEgeiiMiit  of  dieep  in  GennEny,  by  Mr. 
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Flsischmakn;  the  caltare  of  the  grape,  and  the  man- 
afactare  of  wine  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  LoKo- 
woBTH;  the  hog  crop  of  the.  United  States,  by  Mr. 
Cist  ;  and  experiments  in  feeding  hogs,  by  Mr.  £i.ls- 
WOBTH,  (formerly  Commissioner  of  Patents.)  There 
is  also  much  valuable  matter  relating  to  other  subjects, 
whieh  we  cannot  now  particularly  notice,  hut  shall 
have  oeeasioQ  to  refer  to  them  in  future. 

Mr.  BvAEB  gives  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
ftmooBt  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1847: 

BreadMoA.  botbels.  Total  boflheb. 

Indiaji  com,  or  maize,  • .  • .  539,350,000 

Wheat, 114,245,600 

Bye, 29,222,700 

Buckwheat, 11,673,500 

694,491,700 

Grain  not  used  for  breadsiaSii. 

Oats, 167,867,000 

Barley, 6,649,950 

173,516,950 

868,008,650 
Other  ardclet  of  food. 

Potatoes, 100,950,000  bushels. 

Beans  and  peas, 50,000,000      do 

Bice, 103,640,590  poonds. 

Eflttmated  popuiation,  20,746,400. 


icstle  Bcon^my)  R^eipesy  Scd 
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Dr.  HoLMXs,  of  the  Maine  Farmer ,  says:  The  dan- 
delion is  valuable,  both  as  an  article  of  diet  and  as  a 
medicine.  "  It  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  many  as  a 
very  excellent  plant  for  greets.  A  very  wholesome 
and  pleasant  beer  is  made  by  substituting  it  (roots  and 
all)  for  spruce.  In  medicine,  it  is  considered  an  excel- 
lent tonic  and  corrector  of  any  derangements  of  the 
functions  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia  and  ohronle  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs.  It  may  be  used  for  these  pur- 
poses in  two  ways,  viz:  in  decoction  and  in  the  form  of 
•a  extraet.  For  decoction,  take,  sa^root  and  herb, 
washed  clean,  half  a  pound;  water,  half  a  gallon;  boil 
down  to  a  pint.  The  dose  from  one  to  two  wine  glas- 
ses Ml  onee  or  twiee  per  day.  To  make  the  extract, 
take  freak  roots,  iHmise  them,  say  a  poond  and  a  half; 
pare,  strft,  boiling  water,  two  gallons;  let  it  stand 
tventj-foor  koors;  then  boil  down  to  a  gatton>  strain 
it  while  hot,  and  simmer  it  away  genSy  to  a  thick 
wmxy  sobstanee.  Be  carefol  not  to  born  it  in  tiie  lat*> 
ter  stage  of  the  piooeas.  It  sfaonld  be  a  brown,  bitter, 
•ranatie  safastanoe,  and  easily  diuolved  in  water.  Tiie 
done  of  this  is  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  grains.'' 


«fc 


Saltiko  akd  Smoking  EUms  oA  Bebf. — ^The  pecn- 
a  flavor  of  the  celebrated  Westphalia  hams  is 
partly  attributable  to  juniper  berries  having  been  put 
in  the  btdie.  Portugal  hams  add  sausages  are  held  in 
high  estimation.  <'I).  8.  £.,''  in  the  Jgrictdtural  Qa- 
zeft^y  states  that  the  most  siiflf]ple  method  of  preparing 
these  hams,  is  to  rub  them  daily  with  a  proportion  of 
bay  and  common  salt.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  with  a 
briMli,  smear  all  over  once  or  twice  a  small  portion  of 
pynrfigneoos  acid,  according  to  flavor,  diluted  with 
brine.  In  three  or  four  days,  hang  it  up  to  dry,  or 
beef  may  be  left  in  pickle.  A  small  quantity  of  garlic 
IS  sometimes  pat  in  the  picklh  to  give  the  flavor  to 
snek  as  Hke  it.  The  same  writei*  states  that  the  far- 
faaed  Portngal  sausages,  called  "  lombo  de  porco,V 
<loin  of  pork,)  are  made  of  the  entire  loins  cut  from 
tke  bones  and  rolled  togetfaeir,  Mbie  befaig  put  into 


the  skins;  they  are  well  soaked  in  a  port  wine  brine. 
^'  The  equally  famous  Samego  hams,  so  called,  though 
made  all  over  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal,  are 
cured  with  sugar,  which  gives  them  that  peculiar  ten- 
derness and  delicacy,  and  the  brine,  (made  of  Port 
wine,  sugar,  salt,  garlic  and  sweet  herbs,)  that  pecu- 
liar flavor  for  which  they  are  so  renowned.  Bir(4i 
wood,  myrtle,  cistus,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  which 
abound  all  over  the  country,  ate  used  for  smoking 
them."  

Corn  Meal  Podding* 

Our  correspondent  Jxthro,  of  Reclusa,  Georgia, 
sendsais  the  following  receipt  :  *' Seven  spoonfuls  of  su- 
gar, yolks  of  six  eggs,  beaten  very  light,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  whites,  and  cut  it  with  a  knife  to  a  stifi'froth ; 
Ave  spoonfuls  of  coarse  meal  stirred  in  lightly ;  to  be 
baked  brown  and  served  with  wine  sauce." 


Catching  and  dkstbotino  Rats.^-Wc  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  mentioned  that  the  oil  of  rhodium  and 
oil  of  anise,  were  sometimes  used  to  attract  rats. 
Professional  rat  catchers  in  England  employ  these  sub- 
stances in  enticing  rats  to  their  traps.  Dr.  J.  V.  C. 
Smith,  of  Boston,  lately  stated  at  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural meetings,  that  he  had  tried  anise  alone,  and  the 
rats  came  forward  immediately  while  he  was  present. 
He  stated  also  that  ground  plaster  or  gypsum,  mixed 
with  dry  meal,  will  be  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  it  will 
9tt  in  the  stomach  and  kill  them. 


Peach  leaves,  and  sometimes  the  kernels  of  peach 
stones,  are  used  to  flavor  cakes  and  pies.  They  con- 
tain small  quantities  of  prussio  acid,  and  are  often  dele- 
terious. A  whole  family  were  poisoned  in  Mississippi, 
one  of  whom  died,  by  eating  pies  flavored  with  peach 
leaves. 

>  .  .     *  t 

■ '  I  ■  ■      I         IS 

GasAsiNo  Carbiaox  Wheels. — ^The  best  composi- 
tion that  can  be  prepared  tQ  relieve  carriage  wheels 
and  machinery  from  friction,  is  composed  of  hog's  lard, 
wheat  flour,  and  black  lead  (plumbago.)  The  lard  is 
to  be  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  the  other  ingredi- 
ents-^qual  in  weight — may  be  added,  till  the  compo- 
sition is  brought  to  a  consistence  of  common  paste, 
without  raising  the  heat  near  boiling  point.  One  trial 
of  the  paste  trill  satisfy  any  one  of  its  superior  quality. 
Ex.  paper, 

HONOR  TO  TAB  tOILING  HAND. 

All  hoboDf  to  the  toiling  hind, 

Or  in  the  field  or  mine  ; 
Or  by  the  hifsing  •team  naphine, 

Or  on  the  heaving  brine. 
Whatever  loom  or  bsrqae,  or  plo^, 

Hath  wrought  to  bleM  oof  land; 
Or  wroQght  aronnd,  jibovet  below, 

We  owe  fhe  toiling  hand. 

l%en  honoar-Aonoar  to  the  ImUat  hand. 

In  battles  with  the  elements, 

It  breaks  the  stubborn  sward; 
It  rin^B  the  foive,— the  shuttle  fhrows,— 

And  riiapes  the  social  board. 
It  conquers  clime, — it  stems  the  wavoi— ' 

And  bears  from  every  strand 
The  sweetest,  beat  of  all  we  hsTe, 

Gifts  of  the  toiling  hand. 

Then  honour — honour  to  iht  toiling  hand, 

Pbodttctive  Apple  Tree. — Samuel  C.  Corwin,  of 
Phelps,  Ontario  county,  N.  T.,  has  a  tree  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  whieh  yielded  70  bushels  in  1847,  65 
df  whieh  were  good  and  fit  for  market. 

iRaiOATioN  IN  Mexico. — According  to  Humboldt, 
irrigated  soils  in  Mexico  often  yield  from  40  to  60  times 
the  seed;  16  for  1  is  reckoned  a  middling  crop;  and, 
taking  the  whole  of  Mexico,  the  mean  produce  may  be 
ebtiniated  at  from  22  to  25  for  1. 
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Communications  have  been  received ,  since  oar  last, 
from  Wm.  R.  PrinoCi  Deaoe,  J.  T.  Plammer,  Charles 
Colby,  A.  W.  Day,  J.  B.  T.,  Hampden,  Subscriber, 
Isaac  Hildreth,  C.  V.  H.,  A  Maryland  Subscriber,  F. 
Elmslee,  Oiieofyoar  Subscribers,  J.  C.  H.«  A.  B.  Allen. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  fico.,  have  been  received,  daring 
the  past  month,  as  follows:  ''  Koapp's  Chemioal  Tech- 
nology," vol  li  from  the  Publishers,  Lea  &  Bran- 
ch ard,  Philadelphia. '*  £wbank's  Hydraaiics  and 

Mechanics,"  part  Yllt.,  from  the  Publishers,  Greblst 
II  McElrath,  New- York.— Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Patent  Office,  from  the  Commissioner, 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  and  D.    Gold,  Esq. Seeds 

of  a  species  of  Clover,  grovring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  from  A.  Phelps,  Esq.,  New-Orleans. 
— -Self*£ducatirn,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Mental  Im- 
provement, by  Wm.  Hosroer.  From  W.  H.  Onolbt, 
publishers,  Havana,  N.  Y. 

Hemlock  Hedge  or  Screen. — In  the  garden  of  J. 
W.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park,  we  lately  saw  a 
beautiful  hedge,  or  screen,  of  hemlock,  {^bies  cana- 
dentii.)  .  We  had  not  previously  seen  this  material 
ased  for  such  a  purpose,  but  in  this  instance  it  has  an- 
swered ailroirably.  Mr.  W.  informed  us  that  it  had 
received  no  particular  pains  in  its  management.  The 
young  trees  were  taken  from  the  woods  when  from  6  to  8 
inches  high,  and  set  wheretbey  now  stand;  since  which  no 
attention,  has  been  given  except  to  keep,  them  sheared 
in  the  proper  form  It  is  ft ve  years  since  the  screen 
was  planted,  and  it  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
perfectly  even,  and  so  dense  as  to  be  wholly  impene- 
trable to  8i<>ht  from  the  gtound  to  the  top.  We  would 
not  be  understood  to  recommend  hemlock  as  a  live 
fence  against  cattle,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  it 
would  answer  against  sheep',  as  they  might  check  its 
growth  by  browsing,  especially  in  the  winter  or  early 
in  the  spring,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
green  forage,  they  will  eat  hemlock  freely.  But  for  a 
screen,  m  pleasure  grounds  or  gardens,  we  have  seen 
nothing  which  surpassed  the  one  alluded  to. 

Sale  of  Short- Horned  Cattle.— Mr.  Prentice, 
of  Muuut  Hope,  has  disposed  of  all  his  short-horned 
cattle  to  George  Yail,  Esq.,  of  Troy.  The  lot  con- 
si>»ted  c»f  twelve  head,  four  of  which  were  cows  that 
Mr.  P.  reserved  at  bis  sale  in  1845,  and  the  others 
were  youn};  animals  bred  from  them  since  that  time. 
Ah  the  cows  mentioneil  were  those  which  Mr.  P.  se- 
lected cHpecially  fur  himseff,  from  his  former  herd  of 
about  iii^iy  head,  it  may  well  be  rupposed  that  they 
arc  of  lii^U  value,  and  we  may  add  that  their  olf- 
spring  bid  fair  to  equal  them  in  the  points  and  qualities 
wiiieU  ciMisii  ute  ftrst-rate  short  horns. 

Tbe  circumstances  which  have  induced  Mr.  Prentice 
to  part  with  thin  stock  are,  briefly,  the  appropriation 
of  tiis  farm  to  purposes  which  render  it  impracticable  to 
keep  a  breeding  herd.  The  addition  of  these  animals 
to  Mr.  Yail's  former  stock,  puts  htm  in  possession  of 
the  largest  and  most  distinguished  herd  of  short  horns 
in  this  bcctiiin  of  the  country ;  and  as  it  is  his  intention 
to  coniinue  the  breeding  of  them,  persons  seeking  for 
ehoioe  animals  of  this  highly  csreeroed  breed,  will  here 
have  the  advantage  of  a  wide  range  for  selection. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Tail's  success  as  a  breeder  will 
be  pro|)oriionate  to  his  enterprise,  and  indeed  we  be- 
lieve liiat  goud  animals  of  this  breed  will  continue  to 
•ommand  remunerative  prices.  At  some  ef  the  late 
tales  in  England,  quite  as  large  sums  have  been  ob- 


tained as  this  description  of  stock  has  generally  bcoagkt 
in  times  past.  We  notice,  for  instanoe,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  herd  of  short  horns  belonging  to  the  es- 
tate of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  has  jost  been  dispoaed 
of  at  public  sale.  Eighty-eight  animals  were  sold,  mmd 
brought  the  enormous  sum  of  £5,743. 10s.,  aboot 
$28,717.  Sixteen  bulls  produced  an  average  of  £90, 
($450,)  each.  One,  -' Uptiart/*  sold  for  £210, 
($1,050,)  and  another,  "  Umrer,'*  for  £420,  ($2,100.) 

Natural  Histort. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hkjs. 
RT  Jordan,  for  a  copy  of  the  doings  of  the  '*  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institate,**  oi  the 
meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  May.  Interesting  obser- 
vations were  made  by  several  gentlemen,  especially  ia 
reference  to  some  department  of  entomology.  Mr. 
HooPEa  observed,  that  lepidoptenous  insects  were  aep- 
arated  into  three  grand  divisions:  ''  The  butterfly,  the 
moth,  and  the  sphinx,  and  these  three  are  a^ain  divi- 
ded into  various  families  and  generations,  and  thee 
into  species^  The  greatest  distinction  between  the 
moth  and  sphinx  besides  form,  flight  and  food,  oooa' 
in  the  form  the  larvss  of  all  the  sphingii  assumes,  wh 
a  state  of  rest,  resembling  in  figure  the  Egypti 
sphinx  holding  on  to  the  tree  with  its  hinder  feet,  and 
raising  its  foreparts  and  curved  neck,  and  hence  it* 
name.' 

Mexican  Clover. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  A. 
Phelps,  of  New- Orleans,  a  few  seeds  of  a  kind  of  clo* 
ver,  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Mr.  P.  thinks  it  is  superior  to  any  clover  in  the  United 
States.  The  seeds  have  been  sown,  and  if  they  vege- 
tate,  the  plants  will  be  fairly  tried. 

Farmer's  Cabinet.— We  learn  from  the  June  mini* 
ber  of  this  papsr,  that  its  publication  will  be  disooo tin- 
ned at  close  oi  the  present  volume,  (next  month,)  end 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  sufaecri* 
bers  to  the  Cabinet  will  be  supplied  with  the  Ajnericee 
Agriculturist  in  its  stead. 

SirpERiOR  Materials  for  PAnrriNo. — We  have 
ceived  from  Mr.  Richard  Dallt,  of  New- York, 
pies  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  as  prepared  by  hioa  for 
painting.  The  mode  of  preparation  was  notiosd  in  oar 
number  for  January  last.  For  further  particulars  eee 
advertisement  in  this  number. 

CASToa  Oil. — A  *^  SvascRiBER"  wishes  to  obtmia 
information  in  regard  to  what  machinery,  and  the  cost 
of  the  same,  is  necessary  to  exp^e^8,  without  heat,  the 
(111  from  the  castor  beaU'— the  apparatus  to  be  calcale- 
ted  for  the  manufacture  of  twenty  to  thirty  barrels  of 
oil  per  year.  We  bhall  feel  under  obligations  to  some 
person  engaged  in  this  business,  if  they  will  furnish  the 
information  desired. 

Powdered  Charcoal. — Mr.  Charles  Colbt,  of 
Meriden,  New- Hampshire,  states  that  he  implied  six 
bushels  of  charcoal,  ground  in  a  null,  lo  an  acre  ef  po* 
tatoes,  putting  it  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting. 
He  thinks  it  prevented  the  ''  rot."  We  have  no  doobC 
that  charcoal  is  a  good  antiseptic,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  Mr.  Colby's  account,  that  the  preservatiosi 
of  his  potatoes  was  owing  to  the  applicaticHi  of  thie 
substance.  To  be  sure,  the  potatoes  were  soond,  and 
so  they  were  in  many  instances  where  nothing  wme 
used;  and  we  have  often  seen  the  ''ohl  tubers"eas  eonnd 
as  his  are  represented  to  have  been,  where  nothing 
hut  ordinary  manure  was  applied.  If  he  had  put  the 
charcoal  in  alternate  rows  only  tbroagh    the  piec^ 
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loftTiBg  the  rest  untouched ,  tKe  precise  benefit  of  the 
«liar«oal  might  hare  been  known. 

DBAimffO  Pms. — A  oorretpclkdent  at  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  infonns  os  that  the  draining  pipes,  spoken  of  in  our 
May  nnmber,  are  sold  by  W.  K.  Paige,  MiddletowD 
Point,  Monmooth  county,  N.  J.,  $16  per  thousand 
pipes',  each  inpe  a  foot  long.  Two  "  flats,"  or  soles, 
are  ncesaary  to  each  pipe,  and  these  cost  f2  to  $4  per 
tboosand;  **80  that  1000  feet  of  pipe  drain  will  cost 
aboQt  18  to  20  dollars." 

^nvcit  Shingles .—iN^uiaT. — ^E.  M.  Hoyt,  of  New 
Haven,  Vermont,  asks:  Can  you  or  your  contributors 
inform  as  how  to  render  spruce  shingles  durable 
in  a  roof?  Spruce  is  sawed  into  shingles  in  our 
mountain  towns,  and  furnished  to  us  at  a  low  price. 
They  rot,  so  that  the  roof  becomes  leaky  in  from  seven 
to  ten  years,  depending  much  upon  the  steepness. 
HaTo  any  experiments  been  tried  of  immersing  them 
in  oils,  or  other  liquids,  to  add  to  their  durability  1  If 
•o,  ^rill  you  please  communicate  the  results  of  such  ex- 
periments, cost,  &e. 

MAmryACTVaS   op  AoaiCULTmAL  iMPLEMXlfTS. — 

Tlie  Boston  Traveller  notices  the  implement  manufac- 
tory of  Messrs.  PnoUTT  &  Mkars,  in  South  Boston, 
Mass.  An  aeeonnt  of  this  estaUishment  was  given  in 
the  Cultivator  for  1846,  pp.  44,  46.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  the  eonoern  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  improvements  of  Messrs.  P.  &  M.  in  the  constrnc- 
lioa  of  the  plow,  and  other  implements,  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

A  Good  HoasB.-*A  physician  of  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  thus  describes  one  of  his  horses  in  the 
Spirii  of  tlu  Times:  "He  is  a  chestnut  sorrel  with 
white  snip,  fourteen  hands  high,  and  seventeen  years 
old  this  spring ;  came  from  Canada  twelve  years  ago, 
and  appears  like  a  Morgan  horse.  Since  he  was 
broke,  he  has  never  been  out  to  pasture  a  day ;  never 
been  lame  a  day,  or  oS^his  feet,  and  has  travelled  over 
fheee  mountains,  either  to  a  heavy  sulkey  or  a  common 
bn^gy.wagon,  over  120,000  miles.  The  owner  says 
he  has  the  "  documents"  to  prove  this,  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  back  him  to  go  a  mile  in  three  minutes  any 
4ay  when  the  loads  are  in  fair  order. 

Faib  Ain>  Plowiito  Match.— The  Rochester  Daily 
^dwmtiser  furnishes  an  account  of  a  fair  and  plowing 
match  which  took  place  at  Avon,  Livingston  county, 
on  the  27th  of  May  last.  Twelve  teams  engaged  in 
the  match^  ail  of  whom  performed  their  work  ao  per- 
feetly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  who  was  entitled  to 
the  premiums.  Large  numbers  of  excellent  oxen  and 
steers,  and  several  pair  of  fine  horses,  were  exhibited. 
A  large  number  of  people,  of  both  sexes,  were  in  at- 
tendance. Great  preparations  are  making  for  the  fall 
faii^f  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  same  place  on  the 
29th  of  September. 

AFPnonoATioff  or  trs  Salbs  or  Public  Lands. 
— R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Paterson,  N.^J.,has  petitioned 
Congrew  that  a  section  of  ten  miles  square  of  the  pub- 
tie  lands,  shall  be  given  to  each  state  and  territory  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  an  Ag- 
liciiltural  College  in  each  State^ 

EZFOSTS  FBOM  THX  UlflTEn  ftTATBS  FBOII   JVLT  1, 

1846,  TO  JmiB  30,  1847.— Aoeordlng  to  a  statement 
prepared  at  the  Treasury  Department,  it  appears  that 
the  exports  firom  this  country,  within  the  dates  above 
ed,  were  as  foUows:— Floor,  4,382,496  bbls. ; 
.,  4,399,951  bosh.;  Indian  Corn,  16,326,050 
.  .j  Com  Meal,  948,062  bbk.;  Rye  flour,  48,982 
bbls.;  Ship  bread,  160,980  bUs.,  and  31,082  kegs; 
Bye,  oau,  8co.,  value  $1,600,962.  Total  value  of  the 
Above  artiftlee,  $53,262,457. 

DsaTH  or  Fanu  at  tbx  Sovth.— The  South  Caro- 


lina papers  speak  of  the  death  of  pine  trees  in  that  sec- 
tion Immense  numbers  of  them  are  said  to  have  sud- 
denly perished,  and  the  oaose  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. 

FsKDiNO  SHBXP.-^The  following  are  results  of  ex« 
periments  recently  made  in  Germany.  The  value  of 
the  Ruta  baga  compared  with  potatoes  for  sheep,  is 
as  7  to  2;  for  the  growth  of  wool  merely,  as  20  to 
17. 

Sheep  kept  without  shelter,  required  more  food  than 
those  in  good  ventilated  sheds,  as  30  is  to  22}  while  the 
sheltered  animals  increased  more  rapidly  in  weight  than 
the  others,  as  3  is  to  1. 

Pbecisiok.-^Iu  Kentucky,  a  "  barrel  "  of  com  is 
five  bushels  of  the  shelled  grain.  In  New-Orleans,  it 
is  a  floor  barrel  full  of  ears.  A  barrel  of  flour  is  sev- 
en quarters  of  a  hundred  weight,  or  196  lbs.  A  bar- 
rel of  tar  is  20  gallons.  A  barrel  of  gunpowder  is 
only  a  small  keg  holding  25  lbs.  At  Chicago,  lime  is 
sold  by  the  barrel,  where  the  smallest  sized  cask  that 
is  called  a  barrel,  will  pass  muster.  « 

CoHW  Crop.— The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioners  of  pa- 
tents, for  1847,  was  540  million  bushels — being  about 
four  times  in  value  the  whole  prodaction  of  cotton. 

Eoos. — ^The  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati  amounts  to 
nearly  three  million  dozen  annually.  One  half  are  sent 
south — the  rest  consumed. 

ExcBEMBBTs  OF  BiBDs — ^Thc  ezcremcnts  of  birds, 
both  from  the  kidneys  and  the  intestinal  canal,  are  voi- 
ded together;  the  dung,  therefore,  oontains  both  pbos* 
phates  and  ammoniaoal  compounds,  so  essential  in  ths 
formation  of  gluten  and  other  nitrogenixed  matters  of 
crops.  It  is  only  by  both  the  solid  and  liquid  excro* 
ments  of  animals,  that  the  inorgaoiaed  CAjutituents  of 
plants  are  represented.  This  is  probal^  the  reasiw 
why  guano  is  so  powerful  a  manure. 

Analysis  or  UaimB.— The  following  are  analyses  of 
the  urine  of  cows  and  horses,  the  former  made  by  M. 
Brande,  and  the  latter  by  Fouroroy  and  Vanquelin: 

Cows.— Phosphate  of  lime, 8 

Muriates  of  potassa  and  ammonia,  • .    15 

Sulphate  of  potassa, 6 

Carbonate  of  potassa  and  ammonia,  .     4 

Urea, 4 

Water, 66 
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HoBSBs. — Carbonate  of  lime, •••  11 

**              soda, 9 

Bensoate  of  soda, 24 

Muriate  of  potassa, 9 

Urea, 4 • 7 

Water  and  mucilage, 40 

100 
Ibon  and  Oailic  Acid. — When  a  piece  of  iron  is 
driven  into  a  stick  of  green  oak,  a  blue  colored  stain  ii 
frequently  seen  on  the  wood.  This  is  caused  by  a 
union  of  the  gallic  acid  of  the  oak  with  particles  of 
iron.  It  is,  in  fact,  genuine  ink,  and  only  needs  to  ba 
combined  with  a  little  gum  arable  to  give  it  a  body,  to 
be  used  in  writing. 

Casb- hardening  Ibon. — H.  Wbbstbb  gives  the  fol* 
lowing  account  in  the  Proirie  Farmer,  of  his  mode  of 
case-hardening  iron,  which  he  has  found  by  twelve  yeara 
experience  to  be  saperior. 

Take  one  part  of  oxalic  acid  and  two  parts  prussiata 
of  potash;  pulverize  them  together,  and  put  them  upon 
the  iron  when  red  hot— hold  the  iron  in  the  fire  to  dry. 
If  it  is  desired  to  harden  very  hard,  repeat  the  operation 
several  times.  The  iron  does  not  need  to  be  kept  froia 
the  airi  as  by  the  old  process  of  hardening. 
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Thb  Horticulturist. — For  prospectus  of  the  3d 
^.  of  this  worki  see  advertising  pages.  The  first 
No.  (for  July)  of  the  nev  vol.|  wUl  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  yet  published. 

The  Season  and  Gmors.-^April  was  quite  dry,  but 
in  other  respects  was  not  unfavorable  to  vegetation; 
and  the  rains  which  set  in  with  the  first  week  of  May, 
brought  out  more  abundant  and  richer  foliage  than  is 
usually  seen.  Grass  and  winter  grain  made  a  luxuri- 
ant growth,  though  the  prevalence  of  cloudy  and  damp 
weather  produced  too  much  succulence  of  the  stems  to 
give  the  strength  to  support  the  grain  in  the  best  man- 
ner. The  latter  part  of  May,  and  fore  part  of  June 
were  remarkable  for  cold  and  moisture,  as  well  as  for 
very  high  winds.  Frost  occurred  in  many  places  on 
the  first  of  June,  and  in  some  places  on  the  thirteenth  ] 
though  the  injury  by  frost  was  less  than  that  caused  by 
the  cold  winds,  which  had  a  blighting  eflfect  on  some 
tender  fruits  and  plants.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the 
weather  became  suddenly  hot,  the  mercury  ranging,  for 
several  days,  from  88^  to  96^  in  the  shade.  So  great 
a  degree  of  heat,  with  seasonable  rains,  has  caused  a 
rapid  advance  of  all  crops.  Hay  will  be  very  heavy ; 
winter  wheat  will  be  good,  if  it  escapes  rust,  and  has 
favorable  weather  to  ripen;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
rye,  Oats  and  barley  look  well;  Indian  corn  is  rather 
backward.  In  this  vicinity,  there  is  an  entire  destitu- 
tion of  peaches,  plums,  and  fine  cherries;  but  mid-way 
between  this  and  New- York,  cherries  were  abundant; 
and  in  New-Jersey,  we  hear  peaches  are  plenty.  Ap- 
ples and  pears  are  generally  well  set,  though  there  is 
considerable  appearance  of  blight  on  the  trees,  and 
many  fine  pears  have  nearly  perished  this  season. 

The  nrheat  crop  at  the  sooth  and  west  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  good. 

Hoos  IN  juiE  West.— The  number  of  hogs  slaugh- 
tered in  th^alley  of  the  Mississippi  last  year  is  stated 
to  have  been  1,500,000,  a  fourth  of  which  were  pot 
up  for  market  in  Cincinnati.  The  brUUes  from  these 
hogs  are  estimated  to  be  worth  60,000  dollars.  Eleven 
millions  of  pounds  of  lard  from  them  is  calculated 
to  have  been  run  into  lard  oil.  This  oil  is  exported  to 
the  Atlantic  cities,  and  to  foreign  countries.  It  is 
used  in  the  Eastern  States  for  the  adulteration  of  sperm 
oil,  and  in  France  it  is  used  to  adulterate  olive  oil,  the 
skill  of  the  chemists  being  such  that  they  are  able  to 
incorporate  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  lard  oil  with  that 
of  the  olive. 

Good  Faemino  in  Ohio— A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Cultivator,  says:  ''  I  always  plant  my  corn  on  a 
clover  lay  or  stubble,  and  apply  all  the  manure  I  can 
collect,  which  is  no  very  small  quantity,  as  I  manure 
for  no  other  crop.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  about 
farming,  but  I  do  know  that  I  raise  about  one-third 
more  corn  to  the  acre  than  I  did  35  years  ago,  when  I 
tilled  the  virgin  soil,  while  I  see  the  once  fertile  river 
bottoms  falling  ofi*  nearly  one-half." 

To  dssteot  the  Wire  worm.— S.  Davidson,  of 
Greece,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  states  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  that  he  saocessfuUy  destroys  the  wire  worm, 
and  other  insects,  by  covering  the  ground  two  or  three 
inches  with  straw,  where  it  remains  two  or  three  weeks 
to  settle.  Paring  this  time  the  worms  work  on  the 
•urface,  under  the  straw.  On  a  dry  day  the  straw  is 
turned,  destroying  worms  and  eggs.  This  remedy 
waa  applied  to  a  part  of  a  fields  *^  full  of  wire 
worms."  Where  the  fire  went,  there  haa  been  no  ap- 
pearance of  wire  worms;  on  the  rest  of  the  field  they 
•oBtinued  abundant. 

Potato  Disbaw^-New  Rbmbdt. — ^Dr.  Klotsch,  of 
Berlin,  is  to  receive  2000  thalers,  (about  $l,40t,)  for 
«  new  remedy  for  the  potato  disease.  It  consists,  in 
mbst&nce,  in  pinching  f^  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  in  the 
ifth,  sixth,  aiid  leveEth  week  after  plaoting,  when  the 


plants  are  six  to  nine  inches  high.  Only  half  sa  iich 
of  the  tips  are  removed,  a  greater  portion  is  iojnrioai. 
This  causes  an  increase  in  the  direction  of  the  root, 
strengthens  the  leaves  and  stalks,  while  the  action  d 
the  sun's  rays  is  mitigated  by  the  thickened  foli&gt. 
Rows  which  were  selected  for  experiment,  were  re^ 
dily  distinguished  from  the  others,  by  their  more  nnme- 
reus  branches,  and  larger  and  darker  foliage.  Much 
success  has  attended  thi3  experiment,  after  vArioas  r^ 
petitions. 

U.  S.  CftOPs.-^The  Conunissioner  of  Patents  sajs, 
the  quantity  of  grain  of  all  kinds  exported  duriog  the 
year,  ending  Sept.  1,  1847,  was  41  millioa  bushels. 
Of  this,  about  20  million  was  wheat,  20  million  con, 
and  the  rest  rye,  barley  and  oats.  The  whole  vhett 
crop,  114  million  of  bushels,  and  corn  540  milliai 
bushels. 

Time  por  Budding. — As  a  general  mle,  the  bat 
tjme  for  this  work,  is  when  the  bud  has  beeome  folly 
matured  or  full  grown,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the 
bark  of  the  stock  will  peel  freely. 

Chess. — A  correspondent  of  the  Oluo  ColtiTttor, 
says,  Go  among  the  best  wheat  shocks  at  bsrmt, 
and  select  the  largest  and  best  ears  for  seed— ww  the 
wheat  on  a  piece  of  perfectly  clean  ground  for  tni 
another  year.  By  this  means,  if  proper  cars  is  wi, 
**  the  seed  will  be  quite  dean,  improved  So  qnslity,  ui 
will  not  turn  to  chea.  1  have  tried  this  plan  ssd  htie 
not  had  a  spear  of  chess  in  the  crop.'' 

Rotation. — A  good  farmer  in  Ohio,  who  hu  re^ 
dered  his  farm  richer,  vrhile  others  aronnd  bin  have 
been  making  theirs  poorer,  haa  adopted  the  fottoviiig 
rotation: — 

1st  year,  Com,  well  murared  alter  dover, 

2d     "      Fallow, 

3d     "       Wheat, 

4th   "      Corn, 

5th   "      Oats,  with  olover,  then  pasture  3  jean. 

Sweet  Potatoes  roa  Stocs:.— A  writer  in  the 
Southern  Cultivator ,  housed  last  fall,  two  Oosfsm^tafi 
eh  of  sweet  potatoes  from  ten  acres  of  groond.  He 
used  them  for  fattening  his  bogs,  which  were  fed  il* 
most  exclusively  on  boiled  potatoes,  and  he  sajs  he 
never  saw  hogs  thrive  better.  He  also  fed  tbem  coot 
ed  with  turoeps  to  working  steers  and  milch  cowawith 
much  success. 

The  WoolMaekst. — Samuel  Lawrence,  the  great- 
est wool  purchaser  and  manufacturer  in  the  coontij, 
says,  ''  the  business  of  wool  growing  in  thia  coootij, 
is  destined  to  be  of  immense  importance,  and  1  am  fine 
in  the  belief,  that  vrithin  25  yeart,  fee  ekall  product  t 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  nation  ,•"  and  he  adds, 
"  there  is  not  enough  annually  raised  in  the  coantrjjby 
10,000,000  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  manofacturen." 

Profits  op  Draining  and  burnt  Ciat.— At  ai 
agricultural  dinner  at  Robert  Peel's,  Ust  autumn,  — - 
Woodward,  an  eminent  practical  farmer,  stated  that 
some  undrained  land  had  come  into  his  oconpatioD,  hea* 
vy  land  which  o^y  produced  10|  bushels  of  wheat  \fi 
the  acre — it  was  drained  three  feet  deep,  sabsoiled,  and 
dressed  with  burnt  clay,  and  the  first  j«ar  he  obtained 
from  it  51  bushels.  He  regarded  the  bnningof  d*f 
as  a  most  important  practice,  rendering  the  soil  ttsn 
friable  and  oonvertible,  and  worked  with  mbcb  la* 
horse-labor-*-[and  parcicfilarly  applicable  lo  hea^ 
land.] 

CVLTURS  or  THE  CRAiimEamT.-*&ilUvaa  Satsa  m 
Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  who  has  had  very  exteoaiveeB' 
perience  with  the  cranberry,  says,  *'  Ai  far  as  I  hats 
ascertained,  there  are  three  varieties  of  the  ortnbertfi 
vis:— the  Barberry,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Bell.  Ih«** 
never  known  any  other  variety  of  the  berry  that  mmf 
naturalize  to  dry  soil,  eacept  the  Bell  craahsny;  tui 
grows  much  in  the  shafe  of  an  egg,  it  is  inoluio^  ^ 
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grow  in  the  wild  stato,  od  the  borders  of  cranberry 
bogs,  spreading  its  wa^  to  apland  aoil^t  is  much  lar- 
ger than  the  others  in  its  wild  state.  He  recommends 
to  those  desirous  of  successfully  cultivating  the  cran- 
berry, to  try  the  plants  on  diflerent  soils  of  the  same 
farm,  to  ascertain  which  is  best — that  which  ia  best  for 
the  potato  being  usually  suited  to  the  cranberry.  It 
becomes  larger  by  cultivation — and  yields  from  150  to 
400  bushels  per  acre. 

Wash  Foa  BuiLDiNas. — ^The  following  composition 
18  said  to  be  not  onlv  protective  against  fire,  but  to 
render  briek  work  impervious  to  water.  Lime  is 
slacked  with  hot  water  in  a  tub  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
It  is  then  passed,  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Take  six  quarts  of  this  fine  lime,  and  one  quart 
of  clean  rock  salt  for  each  gallon  of  water,  the  salt  to 
be  dissolved  by  boiling,  and  the  impurities  to  be  skim- 
med off.  To  five  gallons  of  this  mixture  of  salt  and 
lime,  add  one  pound  of  alum,  half  a  pound  of  copperas, 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  potash  added  gradually, 
Tour  quarts  of  fine  sand,  or  hard  wood  ashes,  and  col- 
oring matter  to  suit  the  intended  purpose.  It  is  ap- 
plied with  a  brush.  It  looks  as  well  as  paint,  and  is 
ma  lasting  as  slate. 

AaTEsiAN  WsLLS.— The  deepest  boring  in  the  world 
is  at  Mondorf,  which  is  2200  feet  deep — and  from 
^rhich,  in  consequence  of  the  progress! ve'incr ease  of 
lieat  in  descending,  every  where  found,  the  water  is  95 
degrees  Fah.  or  nearlv  blood  heat.  The  boring  at  Gre- 
nelle,  Paris,  is  1794  ieet  deep,  and  discharges  20  bar- 
rels per  minute,  with  a  force  strong  enough  to  rise  50 
feet  above  the  surface. 

OiJ>  AND  Nkw  Clovsr  8eed. — A  correspondent  of 
tbe  American  Farmer,  says  jhat  clover  seed  at  the  se- 
oond  year  has  not  lost  its  vegetating  power,  though 
from  the  increased  hardness  of  the  shell,  it  sprouts  more 
slowly,  a  difficulty  removed  by  soaking  the  seed  24 
hours  before  sowing,  in  salt  water,  at  120  degrees  Fah. 
and  then  rolling  it  in  powdered  lime  or  gypsum. 

PIUCC:S  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

'iNew.York,  June  16, 1848. 
FLOUR— Genctee  per  bbl.  $5JS0aS5.76— Georgetown  S6aSG.12i. 
GRAIN— Wheat,  red,  per  bu.,  tll&iil20  (dull)— Com,  noilh- 
ern,  Sac-^Rye,  7*?.— Barley  65a75c.— Oats,  42a43c 

BITTTBR—Orange  County,  per  lb.,  183a«)c.— Western,  dairy. 
IA0I0  c. 

CHEESB-per  lb.,  6|a7e. 

BEIBF— MeM,  perbbl.,  910.37a910.A)— Prime  f6. 

PORK— Meaa,   per  bbl.,  SlQ.SO-Prime.  td. 

H A.\td— ^SoMked  Wetncrti,  per  lb.,  5o»ic. 

Lard— in  ke^  per  lb.,  7}a8c. 

HKMP— Rn«tia  clean,   per  ton,   •230.— Ainerican  dew^rotted, 

•iaott9i3s. 

HOP.S— Fir«  •on,  per  lb.,  6o7c. 
f  COTTON— Upland  aiid  Florida,  per  lb.,  43ff7c.-New  Orleans  and 
Alabajna,  4im8e. 

WOOC— (Boston  prices,)  June  17. 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb A9ai5    ets. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, 38a40    *< 

haJfblood  do      30a3S    ** 

"         one-fooTth  blood  and  common, 28o29    ** 

There  is  no  forei^i  demand  for  breadstuff*,  and  sales  are  dull  at 
qatnatMSia.  Wool  is  nnsetllrd—the  monnfacturers  are  making  but 
re^r  pai^haeea,  in  consequence  oT  tbe  influx  or  forei^  cloths. 


DURHAM  CATTLE  POK  SALE  AT  AUCTION. 
'T'HB  aubaeriber  bavinir  purchased  of  Mr.  Jamxs  Gowxn ,  his  nu- 
■^  merovs  herd  of  Short  Horn  Durbams  the  character  of  which 
is  too  w«1l  known  loreouire  comment — and  being*  desirous  of  ado|n- 
Injr.  for  the  benefit^  of  his  pupils,  a  more  g-eperal  system  of  cntinre 
teo  ia  psacUeal  with  the  keeping  of  so  large  and  iucreaaing  a  stock 
•f  cattle,  will  sell  some  twelve  or  fourteen  bead,  at  public  auction, 
•n  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  Jul^  1S48,  at  the  Rising  Sun  Hotel,  en 
Iftc  GcrmanloMrn  road,  near  Philadelphia. 

Tbe  atock  to  be  sold  will  consist  of  Cow*  with  calres  by  their 
Mes,  Cows  in  calf,  all  good  a^ed— principally  young  One  vtrv 
§oe  boil,  four  years  old.  Yearling  and  two  years  Ileirers,  and  bull 
mad  heifer  ealTcs  from  fire  to  eight  months  old. 

DeacripiiTe  Catalogues  giren  at  the  aale,  which  will  be  positive 
and  vrhbout  reserve. 

Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Instituie,  1       JOHN  WILKINSON. 
atrmmmtimn,  Map  S8tb,  1848.     I 
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Amuren  to  Inqufariet. 

Otstxa  Shbll  Lime—"  Hampdbw/'  Mass.— Thb 
article  is  worth  in  Albanj,  six  cents  per  bushel,  fresh 
barnt. 

Pea»  T»ms.— "  H."  We  are  not  apprised  of  any 
special  advantages  that  would  follow  from  taking  pear 
trees  at  Rochester  instead  of  Boston,  for  your  locatioo, 
unless  better  trees  could  be  had  at  the  former  place. 

CuLTUE*  OF  THE  Blackberet.— "J.  W.  J.,"  Phila- 
delphia. We  have  no  better  information  in  regard  to 
the  culture  of  the  blackberry,  than  that  given  by  '*  W. 
H."  page  151,  current  volume. 

Culture  of  Hoarhound.— J.  B.  T.,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.  Hoarhound  is  cultivated  at  the  "  herb  estab- 
lishments" in  this  vicinity.  We  are  unable  to  state  the 
amount  of  profits  it  yields  per  acre,  or  the  mode  of 
preparing  for  market.  These  facts  could  probably  be 
obtained  from  the  "  United  Brethren,"  called  Shakers. 

Red  top  Grass.— S.  J.  W.,  Murfreesboro'  N.  C. 
Red  top  is  adapted  to  a  moist  soil,  and  we  should  think 
would  suit  the  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina. 

Influence  of  Brick- Yards  on  Fruit  Trees. — R. 
D.  T.,  Oswego.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  new 
light  has  appeared  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  trees  ol 
gases  arising  from  brick  yards.  We  see  no  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  ordinary  blight  of  fruit  trees 
has  any  connexion  with  that  cause. 


SALE  OF  STOCK  AT  BUFFALO. 

T  ^^Wi^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^c^^ll®  Sbow  in  September  next,  at  Buf- 
'*  faH^  about  30  thorough  bred  Short  horns,  consisting  of  cows, 
young  bulls,  bei/brs,  and  calves. 

Also,  so  thoroughbred  Durhams  of  like  description. 

Also,  SO        *"       Cotswold  Sheep,  (long-wooled)  ewes  &  rams. 
90        "       Southdown  Sheepi    (middle-wooled)  of  sama 
sexes. 

Cataloffues  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  will  be  on  the  show  grounds 
where  the  animals  will  be  exhibited. 

The  character  of  my  stock  is  generally  known— and  F  shall  offer 
it  all  indiscriminately  to  the  publici  mskmg  no  reservaiions  for  my 
own  use. 

Black  Rode,  Juh€  13, 1848— 9t. LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ANNUAL  SALE  OF  BUCKS, 
Jfear  Ddaware  Citfj  Ddawart. 
( 1LAYTON  B.  REYBOLD  begs  to  inform  the  public,  that  he  win 
^'  offer  for  unreserved  sole,  at  auction,  on  Wednesday,  9d  of  Au- 
fi^st  next.  Twenty- FivB  Ix)no-Woolbd  Nxw  OxvoRDSHntv 
YEARLtNo  Bucks,  which  he  believes  guperior  in  tdl point*  to  those 
disposed  of  at  bis  former  sale. 

The  subscriber  would  also  remind  the  public,  that  the  New  Ox- 
fordshire Buck,  which  took  the  first  prise  for  the  best  Long- wool e4 
.Sheep  at  the  Saratoga  Meeting,  hi  the  fall  of  1847,  is  the  sire  of  the 
Bucks  intended  for  sale. 

C.  B.  Rbtbold  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  gemleman  who  wtB 
favor  him  with  his  company. 

Sale  to  commence  a  9  o'clock. 

Marah  Mount,  June  8ih,  1848.— It 

SCIONS  FOR  BUDDING,  ' 
At  lout  pntts^ 

FOR  Sale  by  J.  1.  THOMAS,  at  his  niirsery  in  Macedon,  inclu- 
ding most  of  the  varieties  of  ap(rte,  cnerry  and  peach,  ott  pre* 
ved  bf  btaring,  at  98  to  $5  per  thousand  buds,  where  quantities  ara 
taken,  and  an  additional  discount  on  large  orders.  Several  new  va. 
rieiies  of  fruit  furnished  in  smaller  quantities  at  moderate  ratea. 
Bundles  packed  ft>r  sending  by  express,  so  as  to  keep  fresh  a  week. 
Applicants  stating  the  varieties  and  quantities  wished,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  distmct  prices.  All  communicaUons  to  be  post-paid, 
and  orders  to  be  accompanied  with  remittances,  cnt  satisfactory 
fereneea. 

Address,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Ifiieafoa,  Wofnt,  Co.,  N.  T. 
July  1— St 
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IMPROTED  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  will  lake  orders  and  azeeate  them  in  tbe  bait 
possible  manner,  for— 
Durham,  Hereford,  Devon  and  Ayrshire  cattle.    Price  from  $S9 
to  9300  each,  according  to  age  and  quality. 

Saxon,  Merino,  Sonthdowii|  Lciccatery  and  OHswold  ahaapt 
Price  from  910  to  930  each. 

China,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  and  Lincoln  pigs.  Price  per  pair  «l> 
three  monthii  old  (br  the  three  first  mentioned  breeds,  eagad  anS 
delivered  on  board  ship,  980.  Prioe  af  the  Liacolns,  930  per  paifb 
These  last  are  of  a  recent  importation-^oolcNr  white,  and  grow  rai^ 
large. 
All  oidert  must  baaeeompaniad  with  tbe  eash.   - 

SAMUEL  ALLEN, 
Hljalysept  180  Watar-atreet,  N«w- Yorki 
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DURABLE  PAINTS. 

RICHARD  DALLY,  Painter,  No.  1  Burling  Slip,  New-York,  hu 
conmencod  ihe  preparation  of  I^tinta  and  Oil  for  mle,  with 
••pMial  rvierenoe  lodurabilii/.  Twenty-three  yean  experience 
•oablea  him  to  adopt  iuvartably,  tba  iMily  meaiu  by  which  perma- 
nence  ia  •ecured.  July  1— It. 

FARM  FOA  AAL£  AT  A  BARGAIN,. 

f^ONTAININO  Two  hundred  and  thirieen  acres,  six  miles  west 
^^  of  Hatavia,  Genesee  county;  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  un- 
der  good  improvement;  balance  about  equally  divided  in  good  rail 
and  hard  timber,  with  good  sugar  orctifkTd.    Soil  good  fur  grain  or 

grass.  Three  large  barns  wlih  siabliiig  attached  fur  fifty  hurses. — 
tory  and  half  house,  kitchen  and  wood  shed  attached.  Buildings 
«U  nearly  new  and  in  good  condition.  Tea  per  eeiii.  down,  the  ba- 
lance can  remain  on  a  long  credit.  For  any  further  iuformatiou, 
address,  (postpaid,)  H.  HUNTER,  Rochester  City,  N.  Y. 

July  I— jU'  ^  — P*- ^-_. 

FOR  SALE. 

THE  UNNiBAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  ft  NURSERY.  Late 
ol'  Wm.  FamcB,  deceased,  FimsAitig,  L  /.,  nsor  iVew-Yerfc. 
WiHTBB  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  In  consequence  of  the  decease  of 
hiM  tiun  and  Partner,  and  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  Subscriber, 
he  offers  for  sale  this  ancient  and  well  known  Nursery,  densely 
blocked.  Its  locatioiii  celebrity  for  more  than  fifty  years;  estabiisli- 
ad  business;  rxtensive  variety  of  fruit  and  onuunental  Trees,  ijhruba 
and  Plants,  as  well  for  immediate  as  future  sales;  stock  of  speci- 
men Trees,  ftc,  to  propagate  from ;  exteitsive  greenhouses,  dwel- 
lings, and  other  conveniences  for  conducting  the  business,  all  in 
high  order;  the  beauty  of  the  village,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  eiiy  of 
New  York,  with  which  there  is  commauication  several  times  a'day 
ky  ttteamer  and  Mages;  afford  very  superior  advantages  to  any  per- 
■on  disposed  to  pursue  the  business. 

The  execution  of  Orders  will  be  continued-Descriptive  Catalogue 
f  raiit  on  application,  ptut  paid.  GABRIEL  WINTER. 

July  1,  1848.— St. 

MOUNT  AIRY  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 


^HE  subscriber  having  rented  the  Moitivt  Aikt  Fakk, 
*'   residence  of  James  Uowen,  Esq.,  with  all  its  exiei 
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aligible  appliances  for  the  purposes  of  a  Farm  SdbseTrSffoved 
his  school,  the  Pucheas  Agricultural  Institute  oC  Duchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  to  the  above  place,  where  he  opened  lor  tlie  summer  term  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  April  lasu 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  the  firm  Thursday  of  Octo- 
ber. This  farmt  which  is  located  on  the  Germantowu  road,  7  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  having  been  so  long  known  as  the  model 
farm  of  th%  United  States,  the  sue  being  proverbially  beautiful  and 
healthful,  a  minute  description  is  deemed  uunccessary;  suflSce  it  to 
■ay,  that  it  presents  every  nnlucemeut  and  desirable  fkciliiy  for  the 
jostahlishmeni  and  roaiuteiiauce  of  an  Experimental,  Praotical  and 
Beientifio  Agricultural  Instiiute. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  auch  as  to  give  the  student* 
0Tery  facility  for  acquiring  a  thotongh  knowledge  of  Seientific  and 
Practioal  AgricuUure,  wiui  the  use  of  the  best  modern  farm  ma- 
ehLnery  and  implemenu,  together  with  a  select  farmer's  Ubrary, 
including  uumen'ua  Agricultural  PeriodicaUi.  Insuuctions  will  also 
be  girvu  in  all  the  collaterai  braoche*  req  jisite  to  insure  the  great 
desideratum  which  it  was  the  ohjeci  of  the  founder  and  Principal 
to  eupply  by  an  education  eommensuraie  with  the  exalted  deau- 
■iea  of  %  iMided  interest. 

Chemistry  and  the  other  Natural  Sciences  receive  particular  at- 
temiou— lectures  with  full  experimental  illustrations  being  con- 
■ected  with  each  coarse.  The  Zoonic  course  will  commeuce  with 
the  Horse,  a  perfect  skeleton  of  which  being  provided  for  illusira- 
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tlie  be<t  facilities  are  also  afforded,  that  those  who  desire  may 
.jre  acquire  a  Commercial  Education,  to  the  end  that  they  may  lay 
the  foundation  in  youth  of  a  future   life  that  shall  be  agreeable 
healtliful  and  useful.  * 

Fee  for  the  year,  9900,  payable  Mmi>anaually  in  advanoe.  This 
Mm  includes  Tuitiini,  Board.  Wasiiinir,  Kuel  and  Lighu.  An  ex- 
tra chnige  of  Cl'i  00  per  annum  will  be  made  for.iiupih  not  furnish, 
ing  their  own  bedding  and  toilet  furniture.  The  modem  langnogea 
010  each  extra  per  term,  as  also  for  drawing. 

This  Insiituiiuii  is  under  ihe  patronage  of  ilie  Amercau  AgricnU 
taral  Institute,  the  Farmer's  Club  of  the  American  Insiituie,  and 
the  Duchess  Agriculinral  -ociety. 

For  further  particulars  address  JOHN  WILKINSON 

Principal  of  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  Pliilodeliiiiia, 
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las.  Oowen,  TBsqu  PhUad-i  Pa„ 
Robert  Bwing,  Ksq.,        do. 
Sebedee  Cook,  Bsq.,  N.  Y., 
Thoa.  McKlraih,  Esq..   * 
J,  D.  Williardoo,  Esq.,  '* 
Her  F  A.  Farley,  Brooklyn, 
BuB'l  Alien,  Beq ,  N.  Y., 
O.  A.  Amanx,  Esq        ^  .     .    . 
O.  H.   P.  MoI<ellan,  Flrineipal 

FD'keepate  Female  AeadMBy. 
Oeob  VaU,  Kaq ,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Bani  P.  Johnson,  Esq..  Albany., 
H.  Weed.  Esq.,  Newb'rgh.  N.  Y., 
Gba*8.  Banleit,  Principal  CoUegi. 

ale  School,  Poaghkeepeie., 

JaJy  1-lt. 


Wm.  A,  pa  vies,  pres*tofPar. 

Manufjc'rs  B'k  Pooghkeepsie, 
M-J.  M>-erB,pre'«i  Merchant's 

Bank,  Poughkeepeie.  • 

Rev.  U  O.  Lodlow,  Po'keenaie 
Rev.  A  Polhcmu8.Hopewell,N  Y 
Rev.^8.  MaodeviUe,  Lagrange, 

Hon.  Alfred  Conkling,  AubBrn 

rSL    r  ?'**V*-«»'Wrnor  of 

G.W.Dobhin,  Esq.  Baltimore 
R.  W.  Crookshank,  jr.,  St.  Johi, 
New-BruaawjeJc.  ' 


F«k. 


PkHulia  i 
IfiUB^Corv 


HOB8E  POWERS. 

FARMERS  in  want  of  good  Borse  Poweia 
chines,  wiU  find  them  at  the  Albany  Agriealtaral  Wu.  . 
and  Seed  Store .    For  description  and  reeomreendationa,  See 
No.  of  Albany  Cultivator,  for  1847  Jk  1848— also  May  No.,  If 
Deecrimive  Catalogue  gratis. 

SALE  OF  SHORT  HORNED  CATTLE. 

r  WILL  Sell  at  Buffalo,  during  the  days  of  the  8uieFair,< 

9th,  Oth  and  7th  September  next,  under  the  dtrectnsa  ^  .... 
Officers  of  the  New  York.State:  Agricultural  Society,  Twenty  w 
Twenty-five  thorough  bred  Short  Homed  Cattle,  oonaistiag  oT 
Cows,  Heifen.  and  yoong  Bails.  A  catalogoe  with  «mr  pedigu— 
will  be  readv  at  the  time  of  the  fair. 

Also,  I  will  sell  at  the  same  time,  Fifty  Merino  Rana,  bred 
from  the  Blakeslee  flock,  and  six  Sooth  Down  Rama. 

References— A.  B.  Allbn.  N-  York  ;  Sawokd  HowaX»  md  & 
P.  JoRNSoa,  Albany ;  Fkavck  Botcx.  Batiemaia ;  and  L.  P. 
Allbn.  Black  Rock.  JOHN  M.  SHKRW^OOa 

Aubnrp,  May  15,  1848— 4t         ^ 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL   WAREHOUSE 
AND  SEED  STORE. 

SC.  RTLLS  &  Co,  No.  43,  Foltoa  H 
*  Water  Street)  offer  for  sale,  Proai 

Rakes,  Mayher'saud  Moore's  Ploughs,  Ct , .. 

Catchpole's  verr  superior  Stalk  and  Straw  Cnttera,  Bovey'sda. 
do..  Grain  Cradlea,  Chnma,  4bc.  &e.    Also,  Garden  aad  Mowcv 
Seeds,  raised  by  the  Shakers,  and  wairamea  good  ;  Prait  and  0». 
namental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  supplied  on  sbort  notioe. 
June  1,  1848— 3t 

HTDRAUUC  RAMS. 

COMPLETE  assortment  of  these  nsefal  macbines  eonstaaily 
on  band  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehoeae,  where  one  m 
CMistant  operation  may  be  seen.  H.  li.  KMERT. 

See  the  following  Certi/ieai§. 

I  have  u«ed  the  Improved  Hydranlic  Ram  nnce  tiie  tatftcr  part  of 
October,  1817,  and  can  recommend  the  same  to  all  who  may  wiA 
to  be  supplied  with  running  water  in  a  permaaeiit  and  datahla 
manner.  The  distaace(reii  my  spring  to  my  house  ia  M  rods;  the 
elevation  abom  70  feet;  the  fall  from  the  spring  lothe  ram  is  6  feeL 
I  have  more  than  enough  water  from  a  halMnch  pipe  to  anifily  nf 
house,  and  to  water  50  head  of  eattle,  and  woaU  not  be  deprived 
of  the  same  for  double  what  it  oosL  Ciumm.  L«vna,  ftL 

GtrmoH,  Chenango  Co..  N.  T.,  AprQ  IS,  1848. 

THE  OLD  MORGAN  6IFF0RD. 

THE  highest  blo<ided  Morgan  Stallion,  now  remaining,  will 
this  season  at  the  Stable  of  P.  A.  Wixa.  in  Walpote,  N.  H. 
Terms,  S25,  five  dollars  of-^hich  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  a 
▼ice,  and  the  remaining  $20  if  the  mare  proves  in  fiioL 
furnished  as  usual. 

FRSa  A   WTBR. 
RUSH  A  DxWOLF. . . 
AMBROSE  ARNOLD, 
Jone  1,  1648— 9t» 


%  Jr.  I 


KINDERHOOK  WOOL  DEPOT. 

THIS  enterprise  having  met  the  expectaiionB  of  ita 
will  be  continued  upon  the  following  principles  : 
The  Fleeces  will  be  thrown  into  sort<  according  to 

A  discrimiuatian  will  be  made  between  wool  ia  good  or  boil 

condition. 

All  who  desire  it,  can  have  their  clips  kept  separate. 

Sales  will  be  made  invariably  for  cash. 

The  charges  will  be,  for  reoeiving,  sorting  and  selling,  oi 
per  pound,  and  the  insurance,  which  will  be  99c.  on  9100  for 
ot  three  months. 

Liberal  advances  in  cash  made  on  the  uimal  terms. 

Arran!renieiit«  have  been  made  with  Manuihctarers  osinc'  difo^ 
em  grades  of  wool,  to  parchMse  the  various  sons  at  their  market 
value  soon  aAer  belnff  rec-eived  at  the  Depot  If  the  openin{^  nor. 
kei  price  is  not  smisfactory,  the  wool  will  be  offered  for  oa  ie  a 
such  time  as  the  owner  may  direct. 

Re/trena  tarn  h*  had  to 

Dr.  J.  P.  Bbbsman,  Kitiderhook  j  D  8.  Coktis,  Csoaan  ; 

C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon  ;        J.  B.  Nott,  Baq.  GvilderiaDdb 

C.  H.  KicuMoaiD,  Esq..  Aurora  j   CoL  J.  M«ai>oCK,  Whemla«^ 

B.  P-  JoHxsoN,  Esq.,  Sec,  [N.   Y. : 

N.  Y.  St.  Ag.  Soc.  Albany. 

H.  BLANCHARD,  Agemt. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,Jnne  1,  1848.— 3m 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS,    GARDENKRS, 

AND  FLORISTS. 
J  Ntv)  Manurt^  Warranted  Suptriar  to  any  Other. 
jLTR.  BOMMER  has  on  hand  one  hundred  easka— «00  lbs.  eaeb— 
"*"  of  the  celebrated"  French  Guano,*'  an  iaodorons  cheoMeaJly 
prepared  fertilizing  Powder,  adapted  to  every  soil  and  all  piaals, 
and  acknowledged  in  Europe  as  the  best  and  rocjft  proAtahle  iim* 
nnre  ever  known.    Price  of  a  cask,  95. 

Families  having  small  gardens  or  fiowvn,  ean  be  supplied  wHb 
small  bags  cnutainiitg  15  lbs.  at  95  cents,  or  96  Iba.  at  50  oeaia,  ai 
his  office  78  Greenwich-«t,  New- York  city.  April  1 — If 

VALUABLE  BOOKS 
Fartmh  at  $k€  OIU9  pf  tki  {hdtiwatan 
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HUDSON  AG.  WAREHOUSE  Sc  SEED  STORE, 

PUBNACE  BUILDING.S,  HUDdON. 

rptIB  Sibwihcr  offcn  for  SiiIe.  >I1  kiiiOi  of  FARMING  IMPLE- 

■-     >IEK'rsuiilTOOLa,GARpBN  iiid  FIELD  SliliUS,  udm 


le-liiJI  PJovi.  Rnad  SI 
m  Dog-Clmriu,  Cnrii  a 


CT*,  Imn  ll«llM.Of«ll  W1M,I._, , ...      _._ 

Brai]u,nrdei>  aDd  Brld  Hii«,  Omul'iFui  Milb,  Scyihei  niu 
9iwilw.  6i  Vukci  ind  Bum,  Ox  Balli,  Bull  Riiiin,  Uraiii  CfuIIh 
<;i>»II«>l>iuiilSlwir>,BLll  U«jki,3cyibe.-<1oiiU.  Ac  fce 

F.  A.  aiFFOaD. 


n>  dher  hcnli  Ihsn  Ikil 


NORMAN  or  MORSE'S  GRAY. 
'¥^119  cdclmicil  bone  willtuitd  ilie  siuuiiig  «iu»ii  aiths  lUblc 

iBgB  ol  t^iHiiiigbargh     Nanuu  u  a  buiiuAil  dapple  KnT,  HI 
bKirita  hif  li^  Aiunf  ly  inadv,  and  GncLy  pntfainiofted.    Ha  combiiief 

fktr  apflcd.  boiUfD  aiid  gtird  IrAiper— ar«  eiiKcrly  iAUf(li(  tfict  ju  ihe 
mvkEi,  uid  eomiDaud   vice*  raiiEing  fnim  SIM  lo  9600.    The 

■cfulMip  maiva  Tntni  a  diatanca^  inaj  tesi  afvornl  tbal  llicy  will 
hmva  fdch  auruilaiica  Bod  lieapJBg  aa  Iha  ^wnari  dovire.  and  upon 

h.iruoncrowier,  M[  Uona     TWni— CIO  thr  uaaon    liuurance 
ID  be  ■(Tccd  Dfan.    CommniticBlioni  addrMaed.  I   T.  GRANT 

^l«,000  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

COLE^S  Aneiicmn  Teterinariaa, 

DISEASES   OF   DOMESTIC  AWMALS. 

^  Book/or  ettry  Famtr  ! 
A  ND  ■  >H<oli  wfaic^  crerr  Farmer  ahould  own  nnd  nill]l  own,  bf 

Ru!«  lul  RdUriiii  Bill  Preaeiving  tfeallh. 
lfl,000  COPIE!4 
af  Th^  nimble  wurk  hare  beau  aoM  in  Om  Yui.— and  we  hate 


cbnled  herd  uf  Thiiniu  Bala*,  ^r.,(Eiig1ai^.) 
able  ror  a  criM*  on  CHliar  Durbim  tlocli,  u  will 
with  in  iirproirt  Iheir  berda.    Tbe  a>iimuii»u  put 

tiinaied  by  iiaiing  Ihii  the  only  bull  calvaa  wbicb  l'  bavc  bail  i7 
diipoH  ■  r  finni  the  Balu  cavri  and  bgllt.  (Ibiea  In  number,  have 
-  '  ■       1300  eack.    The  yuung  aiiiniaU  abgva  anuneraied  will  b« 
licet  luigini  ftnin  (IW  lo  <130.  GEO.  VAll. 


BURRALL'S  SHELL  WHEEL  PLOW. 

rrillEflE  Flovn  ran  ijtirIy|Hriai  liKAuribaalheiwDimaD  plw, 

:h  ia  ool  llio  faul— Ihey  maki  gowl  woik  on  all  laiidi,  rmfh  ar 
1  Dii'iiiff  ell™  a'Sd'haol  J«S^lT'«il..  "rw^ih'iSSliia'of'Jhra 


''^Z\o  Ihe  cuT.S^alf^"' 


Prrm  frt!t*rt  nvar,  p 


fViBB  Lni  Banlea.  fbw-Aaai^iAin. 
Thit  book  iboald  b*  in  Um  tibrary  of  anrjr  fannsT. 

JVtw  Ai  Famtr'i  r<>ib>r,  ty  On  i/ilt,  K  H. 


too  BCenta  foutd  Bake  money  tm  I' 
Ac  euuuiry.  N.«a  need  apply  aiee' 
•mall  cxfe  rapilal  of  fnm  •«  U  •» 
l»l>rt<.  21  mntka,  Bhn> 

FiH  (ale  ai  tM  uS«  t^  -Taa  GaMiUTai." 


SHORT>H0SN  DURHAMS  FOR  SALE. 

I^HE  lubKribvr  baa  ■  Ihw  young  Itiunafh  bred  Uuihama  on  hk 


leor  theaayonni  animala,  wera  imponrd ;  bat 


ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 

THB  flDbaeriber  ia  ptrpartd  m  furuith  Engravibfi  on  ^ood^  of 
all  daacrrpliona.  ai  ihe  choria't  netiec,  and  upan  (be  matt  refc. 
'HKsriu.    AIM, 

DBaiONS  AND  DRAWIK08 

liirenloninragticnlnml  implemeiiu,  alirell  aiubera  whojau. 
poas  apptyiiiR  for  Lenen  Pnlsnl,  or  wuh  lo  haTO  an  engravei)  ra- 

teipericnceof  tbe  labacrJbet  enable*  bim  lofnrniili  ilie  above  in 
iboD  line,  and  ai  a  lew  cnai  Uiaii  la  gencnUly  chaigtd  akewbara. 
N.  B.  L«iie™  prepaid,  cuiiTaiumjj  a  railaWc  tkeich  and  dncrip. 

r'dddi  No.  1,  Son  Bailduiii.    '  A.  R.  HAIOUT. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  BLIND  j 

DR.  KNAHP,  Occulxi.  ai  493  Brcwlway,  Allniiy,  N  Y.,  aiteiiA 
eielniKely  u>  caM  of  Bllndneu.  Iron  S  id  S  u'cUvk.    am 

bave proTcd  ihai  wbore  a  prii.«  i-aii <li«iiiitui>h dayiVuni  nifihi,  * 
teuDiiabl,;  hope  i-f  recuTory  may  be  enieruunad.    TIhi  irraimem 

uaiod  (raidanu  of  Albany)  wlK>f>nin  beinc  unable  Miliaceni  any 

ry.)  «H  iiDvr,  uflei  mannei<l,  aee  lo  walk  aloue,  and  tee  •riielal 

TlnwjinierasiHl  will  cunmLtUiebighmgoi'dot  Iha  Blind  by  ji». 


aahoci  d»taiic*rrun  Ike  Onne«iinn  linr.  Sir  tr  ■'-j'-  -■■— i  -„t  . 
»u*il(f/'LurNBD  Abiiiei,  ilHMtly  fr«m  hactf  imkiS.  wlnrli  an 
enniianily  HcafBDlaiiu^,  anil  which  will  ha  Mivn^  i,n  iiiaint  a 

pnnnniiy  t-t  Lonf  [aland  faimen.  •«-  ulhan  Ihumik  avcna  ni  nJU 
rnad  or  wBier  eiiminnuicalUii,  id  inpron  iheir  laiala.    For  riirihM 


"KENl-ALL'S 
CHURN."       TW 


Calalngme  o;  Aitri- 

grainu  8u.te,  Not 
U.  L.  EMERT. 
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ooirrairTS  of  this  kumbeb. 

COMBIUKICATIOIVS. 
Maiwrca— Their  Nature  and  Action,  by  L«vi  BAETLrrr,. . . 

Memoir  of  Tho».  G   Fcsseiidcn,  by  F.  HoLBaooK, 

BxpeTimentii  with    Coppem*  on  Sickly  Foliage,  by 
Plummkk— Rcnovaiiou  of  old  Apple-trees,  by  li\  m. 


COlT, 


J.  T.) 


Experimcnii!  in  Grafiiiif ,  by  H.  M.  Hott  and  A.  B.  Ksicsy 
Time  for  Pruning  OrclianU,  bjrD  Sirclaih,  Jr., 

Roa8«s  of  Uubural  Brick,  by  I.  Hildrkth, 

Breeding  Horses,  by  Kqoirs—Scoich  and  Amertoan  Plows, 

by  M.  W.  Pmilips 

Coal  Grinder  and  Soil  Presser,  by  D«ak— Value  of  Gbaua 

by  A  B.  Allvn— Lightning  Rods,  by  J.  J.  HiooiRs, 
Stones  for  Draining,  by  A.  W.  Dat— Saggestions  to  Farmers, 


:! 


m  by  Oneida, •  •  ■ •  •  * ' 

Iinprovement  of  slock,  by  C.  V.  H.— Raising  Wheat,  by  Jas. 

Otis, 

Korman  Horses,  by  A  Mahtla^d  St^BScmiBSR, 

Advantages  of  Water,  in  Bani-yards,  by  A  BoBscmiBBftt.. 

XDITORXAL. 

The  ChiUingham  Wild  Cattle, 

Irish  Rose  Butter  for  the  U.  S.  Navy, 

To  Destroy  all  Weed«->Trainiug  Oxen, 

Sketches  of  Fine  Farms  in  Dutchess  ConuTy , 

Paring  and  Burning  Soils — advantages  of^ 

List  of  Summer  Appies-^SaU  for  Celery, 

Corrections— Hortienltural  Bxhibitioa  at  Albany, 

Mt.  Airy  Agricultural  hisiitute — Manures  in  or  on  the  soil,. . 

Proper  Time  for  Cutiiiig  Wheal, 

The  Estates  of  Gen.  Washington— Special  Manures, 

Animal  Physiolofty— Sheep  in  South  Carolina, 

Notices  of  New  Publicatioos— Old-fashioned  Theology,. . . . 

Domestic  Economy— Poetry,  4cc., 

Monthly  Notices— To  Correspondents,  Ac, •  • 
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IIXUSTEATIONS. 

Fig.  50— WiM  Cattle, 901 

Figs  51  to  55— GraAuig, 215 

Pig.5d^Mt.  Airy  Ag.  Institute, 210 

Fig.  57— Coal  Grinder, 219 


GUANO  FOR  SALE. 
VrOW  landing  from  ship  Aglare,  a  very  superior  cargo  of  Pata|ro. 
■^^  nian  Guano.    Price  S35  per  ton,  for  all  quamitiea  exceeding 
1,000  lbs.    An;>ly  at  the  New.Vork  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  189  k,  191  Water-street,  New- York. 

July  1, 1848.— 2t. A.  B.  ALf^Nfc  Co. 

HAY  AND  HARVEST  TOOLS  AND  MACHINES. 

EVERY  Farmer  desiring  good  tools  fand  where  is  one  who  does 
not)  should  examine  the  large  collection  of  the  leading  and 
best  manufactures  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  Mos.  10 
it  12  Green  street,  Albnny^amoiv  which  may  be  found, 

Wilcox,  Obaitts,  it  Mrnii 
A  Bbtahb  CsADLBtfthe  three 
best  makers  known. 

WtLcoz  it  DowNsm's  Hobbb 
Rakss,  all  sizes;  a  better  made 
article  than  ever  soM  here. 
Ditmk's,  Pbillits,  Mssssb 

AND       COLBT*S      CMLSBKATBD 

SoTTBVs,  of  German,  Shear 
Cast  and  Silver  >'teel;  warran- 
ted  the  best  kinds  in  use. 


Lampoon  &  Co*s.  A  Clapp^s  Patent  Scythe  Snaths. 

Dean's,  McCoII urn's,  Wakefield^s  and  other  hand  raket. 

Real  Quinnebaug,  Cummington  it  Indian  Pond  Soytfa«  Stonei. 

Nova  Scotia  ana  Ohio  Grind  Stones,  all  ainea. 

Grindstone  Cranks,  Rollers,  &c. 

Awtin's,  Anson's.  Darby's  and  others,  scythe  riflet. 

Orant^'s  Faiming  Mills,  4  sizes. 

Pnrtridf  e's  Hay  Porks,  6  sixes.  Warranted  not  to  break,  and  the 
hast  fork  in  Ameriea 

Whaeler's  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers.  These  are  too  well 
known  to  need  further  notice  here;  except  to  refer  to  the  Februa- 
ry Noe.  of  the  CnitiTator,  for  1847  and  1848,  and  to  the  May  Ko. 
X848. 

A  MH  and  complete  aMortment  of  all  the  above,  and  an  extensive 
nsaortment  of  almost  every  article  used  on  the  fkrm  or  in  the  farm 
hoQSe,  eonstantl^  on  hand — making  this  Agricultural  Warehouse 
literally  an  Agneultural  mtiseum.  where  a  (krmer  can  well  spend 
an  hour  or  two,  and  feel  well  paid  for  his  trouble  in  calling.  For 
priees,  description.  &c.,  see  Catalogue  Agricultural  Warehoose, 
gratis  at  Store,  or  by  mail.  HORACB  L.  EMBRY. 

Jrt)rl»164& 


THB  HORTICULTURIST^ 

ABB 

JownuU  of  Rural  <Art  and  Rural  TatU, 
EorrBD  btA.  J.  DoWnING,  Esq. 

THE  Thud  Volvmb  ov  nm  fioETXCVLTVaisT  oommmces  « 
the  fiMt  of  July,  l»4b. 

The  Publisher,  at  the  close  of  the  2d  rclLvmc,  desires  to  reisn 
bis  thanks  for  the  baudsooM  pairouage  bestowed  (.n  this  work.  It 
has  already  attained  a  circolaiion  equal  vo  that  of  any  sunilar  n^ 
gazme  in  hurope,  and  far  beyond  any  oi  its  class  biiiieno  attesopi- 
ed  in  America.  Its  influence  on  the  progress  of  Gardeiuug,  and  u» 
ittformauun  in  nutters  of  Rural  ^Ttme,  m  already  sirikiugty  appa^ 
rent.  Its  oxteiided  and  valaaMe  oorrespoudeuce,  preseuts  ibe  ex. 
perienee  of  a  large  body  of  the  most  ijuelligeni  catuvaiarm  m.  Aas- 
nca  i  and  the  instrucuve  and  agreeable  arudes  from  the  peu  of  ue 
Editor,  make  it  equally  songht  aAar  by  even  the  gcueml  reader,  at- 
terestM  in  coimtry  life. 

In  order  to  iniruduee  still  greater  Unprovemeafls  fas  the  work,  aid 
especially  in  its  aiustrations,  the  pabtjslier  takes  this  method  o<  pre- 
senting It  m  various  paru  of  the  Uuiied  States,  wncre  it  is  ntx  ak 
ready  known,  and  wnere  he  is  confident  that  it  only  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined^or  even  announced,  (soeh  is  the  popolnruy  of  Mr.  Damn- 
ing's  works,)  to  be  at  once  oidered. 

Tue  work  m  published  monthly  in  8vo  form,  ef  48  peges— cseh 
number  accompanied  by  a  irooiispiece  and  several  otuer  ei^ra- 
viugs.  The  list  of  consunt  contributors  embraces  ottr  lifM  hurucul- 
inrisu  and  practical  cultivators.  The  **  Foucioh  Nones  "  prs- 
sent  a  stimniary  irom  all  the  leading  Borticutturai  Joomais  of  En- 
rope;  tbe  "  Domestic  Noticbs,"  aud  "AHSwcns  to  Conaaspox' 
ubnts,"  furnish  copious  hmts  to  the  novice  m  praciicai  cniuve; 
aiid  the  numerous  and  beauuial  illnsirations. — Plans  fiw  Cuitsgei^ 
Green-Houses,  the  Figures  of  New  Fruits,  .-^hnths  and  plaiim  csoi- 
blue  to  render  this  one  of  the  cheapest  and  must  valnable  worki  w 
country  geutlemeu  ou  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

NOTICES  OF  TUB  FRSSS, 

No  one  who  loves  the  country  will  williugly  be  wiihoul  Mr.  Dova. 
ing's  Journal,  in  it  he  combines  the  menu  «f  ail  hia  previous  worU 
VV  tiile  informing  the  practical  gardener  as  to  his  panicolar  vueatioa, 
— the  best  sorts  of  Kardeu  fmns,  vegetables,  ornameinai  attrabterr, 
etc.,  and  as  to  the  best  manner  of'  cultivatii^T  eech  and  all,  he  iottf- 
sperses  lessons  of  taste  in  rural  architecture,  of  prufil  in  nnal  eca> 
nomy,  of  knowledge  at  once  uaeCnl  and  briliieut  in  botany,  and  of 
deligiit  in  all  the  branches  of  that  must  raiioual,  indepeiai«snt,  sod 
healthful  ezisience^hfe  m  the  country.—;^.  Y^Cottrier  4"  JSmqtum, 

The  Editor  of  this  atiraciive  Jourual  has  earned  a  wide  reiiwa 
by  his  elegant  and  roost  useful  works  on  Ijaiidscape  Gankomg, 
Cottage  AriAiteciure,  and  Fomology.  As  an  original  and  aecuor 
plished  author  in  these  attrautive  aud  popular  parsuita,  be  has  no  n- 
val  since  the  death  of  tbe  indefatigable  lx»adon;  aud  his  menu  bars 
been  acknowledged  by  marks  of  nigh  coasideraucn  from  some  ol 
the  crowned  heaos  of  the  UU  WmVL—SMummM*  JomrmaL 

1'his  magazine  is  primed  and  illustrated  m  beanuful  styie,  st  Al- 
beny.  As  to  its  character  in  other  respecis,  it  is  saficieni  to  say 
that  it  is  conducted  by  A.  J.  Dowiruio,  the  moat  disiingniahrd  wn- 
ter  in  the  Union,  on  all  topics  connected  With  horticnitnie.— Cin- 
einati  Gazttu. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  and  nsefol  work  to  all 
who  are  attacbed  to  rural  paoniis,  either  lor  amueemept  or  lor 
profit. — Ifbiicreal  Goxsffs. 

Every  one  at  alt  ambitions  ef  keeping  up  wiih  the  iBBprovemesii 
of  the  day,  hi  gardening,  shonM  snbscnbe  for  this  J<MuiiaL*>Aie*> 
Ortmni  Cttn^  ShieMf . 

We  bave  found  much  pieeswre  in  assving  oorselvee  of  just  whtt 
we  anticipated  of  the  ¥rork  m  such  hands,  a  dsstdsratmn  for  ihe  ad- 
eonctag  tasts  of  the  oonntry  in  homculture  and  mral  arokileclafe, 
to  which  the  work  is  chiefly  devoted.  No  penHW,  perhaps,  e«Bf 
bines  more  harmoniously  the  sotaatific  end  the  pnclical  itian  itis 
OTigiuator  of  this  work.— ZVsw-  Yitrk  OAssrcer. 

TERMS— Three  Dollars  per  year— Two  copies  Ihr  Five  DoObi& 
To  Agenu,  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  will  be  made.  27"  Ail  psy- 
menu  lo  be  made  in  advance,  and  ordeis  to  be  posiF-peid. 

ICT^All  business  letters  to  be  sdrlrsssed  to  the  Propcielar,  LC- 
TbEB  TUCKER.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  all  conmwiieaiaobs  le  m 
Editor,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newbnrghi  N.  Y. 

THE  CULTIVATOR      • 
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Payable  always  in  ndvnnoe. 
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BRIEF  SKETCHES  OF  FARHS,  AC. 


Wa  b*d  tks  [Jeuiire,  in  Jane  last,  of  visitiog  a  pot- 
lion  of  tke  fide  connlry  on  the  Hod*io  rivet  and  its 
prindpal  ttibatsry,  the  WbKixhhmo.  Few  dial 
ere  iMMrvil;  Btora  rertile  rhkn  thU,  end  aone  ere  i 
tiet  to  it  ia  piotareeqne  scenerj.  It  wai  Srit  ac 
Boon  after  the  cIomi  of  what  ia  oommonlj  called  the 
''  old  Fteack  war," — Lhe  war  wbioh  oommeDced  in 
1766,  between  Fraoee  and  England,  eaoh  aappotted  bj 
ibeir  respective  American  colooiea.  In  pawing  to  and 
froa  lake*  George  and  Champlain,  iBBoy  of  the  En- 
glish and  New  England  officers  and  loldieTS,  became 
aeqaainted  with  ihii  Deijchborhood,  and  being  teeoWed 
to  avail  tbemvelrai  of  iti  enttoektiral  reaonraei,  abort- 
Ij  afterwards  totA  up  iheir  reiidonce  here.  It  bai  long 
been  eonnidered  a  reiy  desirable  farmiDg  section,  ard 
ila  rural  popalation  is  disliugulahed  for  independent  oir- 
nunBtances  and  good  farm  management.  The  farmeri, 
generally.  Been  to  appreciate  their  advaniHges,  and 
bare  no  dispotiiiDD  to  obange  their  location.  Conie- 
queatly  there  are  but  few  farmaror  aale;  and  the  lands, 
of  average  qaalilj,  are  nomiaallf  held  at  fortj  to  eiitjr 
dollars  per  acre. 

Sp>r*CB  AHD  lotl.. — The  BDrface  is  moatlj  hilly,  and 
is  parte  >BO(iotaiQoai — a  partioo  of  the  Greee  Honnlain 
range  extending  into  ibe  district — bat  the  swell*  are 
Urge,  and,  ezoepl  in  a  few  inslances,  the  slopes  are 
BO  gradual  aa  to  admit  of  eaiy  ealtivatian.  and  an 
liable  to  he  gnllied  or  waabed  by  raios.  The  soil 
losni  mixed  with  the  debris  of  slale,  lime  and  (rap  rooks, 
and  (■  very  prodootive  nf  the  smaller  grains,  vegrlablee 
and  grass.  Tbe  allnnoa*,  and  Hme  of  the  lighter  hill- 
lands,  pTodnee  large  crops  of  Indian  ootd.  Apples, 
peers  ptnina  and  oberries,  fionrish  in  moel  plaops. 

Wool.- Gao WIND. — Bat  perhaps  ibe  ranst  important 
prodaet  of  the  farmi  in  this  section  j*  voat.  Merino 
sberp  w«re  early  introduced  here,  and  at  a  later  day, 
tbe  late  Hembt  D.  Gkovb  broaght  in  some  of  the  choi- 
«eat  aninats  of  the  best  Saxon  flocks,  the  hlood  of 
which  has  been  disseminated  in  the  vicinity,  a*  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  great  im|Kovsmenl 
of  the  quality  of  the  wool.  Tbe  flocks  of  Hessrs.  Ro- 
OEBS,  Hjinnu.1.,  and  others,  of  Hoosiok  ere  well  known. 
Mr.  R.  has  lately  diipoeed  of  his  flock,  of  1,000  hesd; 
be  and  bis  soa*  having  parehased  lands  in  Virginia,  to 
whteh  tbey  are  aboat  to  remove,  where  they  intend  to 
re-engage  in  wo(d-g;rowing  on  a  large  scale,  a*  soon  as 
tbe  requisite  preparatioa  can  he  made.  We  saw  a  por- 
tion of  bis  Bock  with  thewool,jast  taken  off,  and  have 
■ebloRi  Been  so  large  a  aamber  of  fleece*  of  equal  qua- 
lity, and  >ooe  that  were  pat  up  in  better  order  Mr. 
R.  procared  from  Mr.  Pattibsoii,  of  Waahington  Co. 
Pa.,  abcat  tweaty  rams,  in  the  fall  of  1S44,  and  he 
thuka  lb*  enaa  Irau  tbeaa  baa  been  of  adraniage  to 


his  flock — especially  in  impariiog  eonslitatioa  and  ad- 
ditional weight  of  fleeoe. 

The  r^aM  or  Jodoe  Ball — Hti  laboxatobt,  he. 
Oar  Btay  in  the  neighborhood  did  not  adnit  of  oar  ma- 
king partioatar  eiaminationi  of  many  of  the  ranns. 
We  called  <n  Hon-  L.  C.  Ball,  who  aeoompaaied  qi 
to  BeonisKton  and  vicinity.  First,  however,  we  took  a 
view  of  his  own  place,  with  which  we  were  well  plea- 
sed. His  residenee  is  at  Hooeio  Falls,  where  he  settled 
in  1S33.  Hii  farm  originally  ooosisted  of  400  acre*, 
for  which  he  paid  f2S,D00,  and  made  an  additional  oat- 
Uy  of  some  tl2,000  for  improvemenls-  All  the  build- 
ings and  G.iture*  were  erected  audor  his  immediate  sb- 
perviaion,  and  are  planned  and  arranged  with  jodgmeot 
and  good  taste,  combining  in  a  great  degree  the  ad- 
vantages of  beacty  and  oonvenienoe- 

For  aeverat  years  Judge  Ball  earned  on  tb'e  whole 
of  bis  form — keeping  from  five  hnitdred  to  seven  hon- 
dred  sheep,  thirly  to  forty  head  of  flne  oallle,  and  aix 
to  eight  horse* — the  sales  from  the  farm  amoonting  to 
«2,0OO  to  (3,900  per  year.  But  ill  health  has  lately 
compelled  bim  to  relinquish  the  management  of  so  miiaii 
business )  and  on  this  aaoount  he  has  sold  off  300  aOTM 
of  land,  reserving  a  homestead  and  100  acre*,  whioh 
siilt  gives  a  handsome  farm. 

Judge  B.  ha*  for  the  last  year  or  two  devoted  hit 
time  with  as  maob  assiduity  as  bis^ealth  woaU  admit, 
to  chemical  and  other  scienltfio  investigations.  He  has 
Just  fitted  a  very  complete  laboratory,  where  he  is 
now  engaged  in  analjaes,  having  reference  to  agriont- 
lure  and  its  kindred  arts.  To  this  laboratory  the  itn- 
dent  of  the  Ball  Seminary,  an  exoellcnl  inetitution  in 
tbe  vicinity,  have  aoceasi  and  Judge  Ball  give*,  also, 
occasional  lectures  on  the  aciences  conneoted  with  ag- 
ricaltare,  before  the  pupils.  The  management  of  the 
■obool  by  Mr.  Vbedeb,  the  Principal,  is  highly  satis- 
factory, and  with  lhe  chemical  department,  under  the 
care  of  Judge  B.,  as  an  auxiliary,  we  have  great  con- 
fidecce  in  its  usefulaees  in  imparting  sooDd  practical  in- 


ralogical  cabinet  of  Mr.  Ltmam  Wildes,  at  Booaio 
Falls.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  collection*  ef 
the  kind  in  Ibis  country,  and  as  an  individual  oollectioa 
elieve  it  is  exceeded  by  hnt  few  in  tbe  world.  It 
onmpriec*  over  7,000  specimens  of  mineralB,  and  their 
arrangement  is  on  a  plan,  (original  with  Mr.  W.,)  whiab 

at  once  curious  and  ooovenient. 

In  going  to  Bennington,  we  took  (he  road  leadlog 
up  the  valley  of  the  Walloomsaa.  The  farms  along 
this  stream  are  well  cultivated,  and  for  good  hnildings, 
fences,  «ad  neat  appearance,  are  scarcely  sarpassed  by 
any  in  tbe  country.     The  aiream,  like  the  Hoqaio,  ba* 
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many  fine  water  privileges,  several  of  vrhich  are  occu- 
pied with  establishnieiits  for  the  manofacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  cloths,  paper,  kjo, 

.  Retolutionait  mEMiNiscENCB. — Judge  Ball  point- 
ed out  the  ground,  (over  which  we  passed,)  where  the 
battle  of  Bennington  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1777.  There  were  two  engagements;  the  first  being 
an  attack  and  capture  of  an  entrenchment  of  the  Bri- 
tish, by  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Stabk,  and  the  se- 
cond a  rencontre  between  the  same  body  of  Americans 
and  a  detachment  of  Britons,  who  were  marching  to 
the  relief  of  the  other  force.  The  latter  battle  was  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  first.  The  ground,  in  both  cases, 
is  on  the  New- York  side  of  the  line,  in  the  town  of 
Hoosio.  On  arriving  at  the  Walloomsac  House,  in 
Bennington,  we  were  quite  surprised  at  finding  the 
sword  which  belonged  to  Col.  Baum,  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  British  forces  on  the  occasion  mention* 
ed.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  was  mortally  woun- 
ded and  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle.  The  interesting 
relic  referred  to,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Robin- 
sow,  who  gave  us  the  following  history  of  it.  When 
Col.  Baum  was  carried  off  the  field,  his  sword  was  ta- 
ken by  one  of  the  men  who  assisted  in  that  duty.  This 
man  afterwards  sold  it  to  Gen.  David  Robinson  for 
two  dollars.  Continental  money.  The  sword  has  since 
been  kept  in  the  family  of  Gen.  R.,  and  is,  together 
with  the  scabbard,  in  a  good  state  of  preserration. 

Hanufactubks.'— The  village  of  East  Bennington 
is  the  seat  of  oonsiderable  manufacturing  business.  Iron 
ore  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  company  at  this  place 
makes  2,000  tons  of  iron  per  year.  There  is,  also,  a 
large  quantity  of  yellow  ochre,  which  is  used  in  paint- 
ing, obtained  here.     From  600  to  800  tons  of  this  ar- 


ticle are  sold  annually,  at  aa  average  price  of  $18  per 
ton.  But  the  most  important  description  of  maBofic- 
tures  carried  on  here,  is  that  of  crockery  ware.  Tbe 
establishment  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Ltmah,  Forroi 
and  Pabk,  and  has  been  is  operation  foar  yean.  Hm 
ware  consists  of  the  following  kinds:  Yellow  Ttti- 
Proof,  Dark  Lustre,  or  Rockingham,  and  White  Fliot 
ware.  AU  the  varieties  are  of  superior  qnality-ttid 
to  be  equal  to  any  imported.  The  sales  amoosi  to 
$40,000  to  $50,000  annnually.  The  natcrith  ned 
are  mostly  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Beoningion.  Tbe 
works  employ  forty  hands,  who  were  obtaiaedfron  tin 
Staffordshire  potteries,  England.  Messrs.  L.,  F.  &  P. 
have  lately  made  some  experiments  in  the  msonfietm 
of  fine  porcelain,  which  have  snceeeded  well,  ha* 
haustible  qnantities  of  the  principal  materials  required 
for  this  kind  of  ware,  have  been  foondf  and  it  is  in  m- 
templation  to  embark  extensively  in  its  maoofKtBn. 
A  few  more  experiments  will  be  made,  in  order  to  fdlf 
settle  its  practicability ;  when,  shocld  resolts  be  faw- 
able,  large  works  will  be  erected,  and  two  or  tkm 
hundred  workm4$A  employed.  The  miaeral  eaUed  fieU' 
spar,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  porcelain,  his  ben 
foimd  in  abundance  in  Ashfield  and  Goshen,  Masnoba- 
setts,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  those  aqmuited 
with  the  article,  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Tbe  pores 
quartz  is  obtained  at  various  points  in  the  Green  Uoa- 
tains. 

Hoosic  Falls  is  likewise  a  considerable  naaaftctv- 
ing  place.  There  are  two  cotton  factories,  which  en- 
ploy  about  1,000  hands.  Messrs.  Wiu>uaodPAi- 
SONS  have  here  a  large  manufactory  of  nacbineiy  i)f 
differennt  kimU.  They  make  about  $14,000  worth  per 
year. 


THE  COTSM'OIiD  BREED  OF  SHEEP. 


As  this  breed  of  sheep  is  now  being  disseminated 
Caa  considerable  extent  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try,  we  have  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  in  regard  to 
their  history  would  be  read  with  interest. 

The  original  stock  from  which  the  present  improved 
Ootswolds  were  derived,  has  been  known  on  the  Oots- 
wold  hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  W.  C.  L.  Martin,  in  his  late  work 
on  sheep,  (one  of  the  series  in  **  Knight's  Farmer's  Li- 
brary,**)  gives  *n  account  of  the  breed,  from  which  we 
give  the  following  extracts.  The  name  (Cotswold,) 
by  which  the  breed  is  known,  is  said  to  have  been  deri- 
ved from  cote  or  cotee  having  been  formerly  erected  in 
the  district  occupied  by  these  sheep,  for  their  accom- 
modation. They  consisted,  we  are  informed,  of  "not  only 
lude  huts  or  sheds,  but  of  extensive  ranges  of  buildings, 
of  three  or  four  low  stories,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  gradually  sloping  ascents  or  path- 
ways,  so  that  tbe  sheep  had  no  difficutlyin  ascending 
to  the  topmost  story.  Thus  no  room  was  lost,  and  the 
meat  efficient  shelter  was  provided  for  the  fiock  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  during  the  continuance  of  winter, 
or  at  the  lambing  season,  or  when  it  was  deemed  advi- 
eable  to  house.'' 

The  Cotswold  breed,  was,  we  are  told,  anciently 
held  in  such  high  estimation,  that  **  in  1467,  by  per- 
mission of  Edward  IV,  some  of  them  were  imported 
into  Spain,  not  as  some  have  supposed,  to  mingle  with 
and  improve  the  migratory  fine  and  short- wooled 
Spanish  sheep  of  ancient  renown,  but  either  to  form  the 
ground- work  of  a  new  long- wooled  stock,  or  to  improve 
Mme  native  long- wooled  breed  from  which  serge-like 
fabrios,  requiring  this  kind  of  wool  might  be  manufao- 


•(  Tl»  old  CotawoMt  ware  a  largo  hardy  raoe  of 


sheep,  big-boned  and  long- wooled,  and  well  sdnptedfer 
the  bill  range  which  constituted  their  strongboid.  T» 
judge  from  the  relics  still  extant  (though  not  pore,) 
they  were  flatsided,  deficient  in  the  foreqnarters,  ^ 
vy  in  tbe  hind  quarters,  slow  fatteners,  aod  corered 
with  a  long  and  weighty  fleece;  this  latter  being  vtni- 
ble  in  quality,  but  always  truly  valnable  u  a  combiig 
wool,  fint  tbe  old  breed  is  now  more  or  less  modified, 
and  though  it  has  not  merged  into  the  Leicesier  [v 
Bakewell  breed,]  is  in  many  parts  deeply  imbued  viik 
the  Leicester  blood;  in  other  parts,  on  the  coDtrvy, 
where  hardiness  is  peculiarly  essential,  the  cross  of  thi 
Leicester  has  been  only  parried  out  so  far  as  to  pn 
those  improvements  which  we  have  more  than  once  de- 
tailed, as  the  invariable  result  of  even  a  single  crosi 
with  this  peculiar  strain. 

*'  According  to  the  situation  of  bis  farm  and  tbe bi- 
ture  of  his  pasturage,  does  the  Cotswold  farmer  toy 
nage  his  Aock.  Perhaps  the  prevalent  breed  ms]rh| 
half  Cotswold  and  half  Leicester.  Bat  in  sbeitend 
places  and  on  good  land,  the  strain  of  the  Leic^ 
may  he  found  to  predominate;  while  in  more  expand 
situations  tbe  farmer,  finding  the  Leicester  eross  teid- 
ing  not  only  to  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  hu  sbeep, 
and  the  weight  of  his  fleeces,  but  to  the  loss  of  doe 
hardiness  and  fertility,  increases  the  Cotswold  blood  a 
his  flock,  ai.d  proceeds  rather  upon  the  principle  of  «■ 
lection  than  of  admixture  to  a  rash  extent,  vitb  tbe 
Leicesters.  In  both  instances  the  farmer  is  "S^fi  " 
the  one  case,  he  has  the  means  of  feeding  oflf  rapid^' 
and  he  is  content  with  the  loss  and  a  lessened  weig« 
of  fleece;  his  profits  arising  from  early  mataritr  aw 
from  the  capability  of  the  land  for  .feeding  at  a  (nvw 
time,  more  ahoep  of  tho  oroesed  breed  than  the  oU,  m 
as  ia  roalir/i  to  rotara  al  a  qoiok  ratio  a  gt^^ 
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the  lariner 

ukacu« 
Lcieoter  e 


A  brttMl 
tbe  Couwo 
DBdei  tbe 
have   been 


Jfnv  Ox/oriAirt  Sam,  importti  by  C.  B.  lUyb«ld,  Etq. 

tbe  Leioaiter*.  Odg  oT  the  moat  celebnied  breeder* 
of  ihi>  T&rifll;,  it  Mr.  Chablki  Laigb,  of  Brotdwell, 
Oxrordihire.  From  him  Mr.  C.  B.  Hktbolj)  of  Delo- 
T»e  Citj,  Del.,  obtained  lbs  two  famoiu  rams  vhicb 
be  eibibited  at  the  thow  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Sao. 
at  Saratoga,  and  ihe  lemarkable  weight  of  wlucii  w» 
menLioned  in  our  April  a  amber. 

Hr.  RoBSBT  Shith,  ie  a  prise  euaj  on  the  breeding 
and  msnaKcmenl  of  abeep.  (writlea  for  the  Kojal  Ag> 
riculiural  Society,)  thua  deicribes  the  New-Oxlbrdi: 

"  Tbej  are  or  large  dimeaiioni,  and  bare  a  great 
propcnailj  to  fatten,  arising  chiefly  from  iheir  vide 
frame,  quietude,  and  open  texture  of  Qesh,  which  ia  of 
qnick  growtli,  and  oonieqocatly  expands  ilaelf  more 
rnpidly  than  many  otherr;  but  Ihey  do  not  poueii  that 
exactaesB  of  form  peouliar  to  amaller  animaja,  tbougb 
ihpy  bave  a  baiter  carriage.  For  aeveral  years  tbe 
male  animala  bave  beta  eagerly  aought  after,  vith  a 
view  to  incrroae  the  *i>e  and  frame  of  other  long-wod. 
ad  breeds."  -• , 


nntton  than  formerly.  To  him  wool  ia  of 
mportance.  Tbe  fanner  whose  land  is  ex' 
adbrdi  only  a  scanty  pastorese,  will  Bnd 
liber  in  wool  than  in  ca  case)  be  could  not, 
the  latter,  compete,  even  if  he  voold,  with 
of  the  Tale  a  few  miles  distant,  but  be  will 
proBis  in  wei);bt  of  wool.  He  therefore 
lat  tbe  oh! strain  aliall  not  prevail  over  tbe 
IM,  (the  benefils  of  which  he  is  not  alto- 
ling  to  lose,)  and  adapts  his  management 
istances  in  whii:h  be  is  placed.  He  does 
bt  of  ibe  ralipDtn);  qualities  and  early  malari- 
as little  loses  sijifat  of  hardiness,  fertility, 
od  of  weight  of  fleece." 

which  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  branch  of 
4di.  liaa  rather  recently  appeared  in  England, 
oarao  of  (he  "  Stm-Oxfordshirti."  They 
Terr  aucoe^sfal  onmpetiiors  at  tbe  great 
«  Riiyal  flocieiy,  and  ihe  Sm.tblield  Club,  Tnr 
a  "  LoDg-wooled  "  abaep,  aa  diitinot  (rom 


BOW  IT  CAH  BE  DOHE. 


Eds.  Cdltitatok — In  tbe  May  nnmber  of  tbe  Cvl. 
IteoJor,  I  noticed  ibe  rrmniks  of  Mr.  Allen,  with  bia 
very  aeosibie  request  tl.at  the  '"  Legislature  of  Conneo- 
ticut,  at  ifacir  next  sessiuo,  would  pass  a  law  similar 
to  the  one  in  MaMaohosetts,''  for  preventing  animals 
from  ninniag  at  laige  in  ihe  highway.  For  Mr.  Al- 
len's sake,  and  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all 
the  food  people  of  "  the  land  of  steady  habits,"  we 
wish  se  too;  and  when  we  look  at  tbe  fllnesi  of  the 
law,  and  ita  general  influence  on  tbe  well  being  of  the 
(erner,  we  wish  that  it  might  bs  adopted  bj  every 
stale  in  tlie  Union.  Nor  do  we  consider  this  wish  vain, 
or  one  unlikely  at  some  time  to  be  realiaed. 

Tbe  Btilily  of  sach  a  law  is  aoqacstionable.  tt  is 
&e  fledge  ol  tbe  public  to  gttaranlee  individoal  rigbls 
in  properly,  a  portion  of  which  is  taken  for  public  be- 
nefit. When  a  "  highway  is  laid  out,"  tbe  only  claim 
which  ibe  poblie  make  upon  ifae  premiees,  is  the  right 
»f  Irmwtl  tmd  rtpair.  The  right  of  soil  with  tbe  graia 
iai  tree*  growing  i>I>oo  it,  remain  vested  iathe  owner 


of  the  premises  from  whom  Ibe  land  is  tiken.  ThU 
point  is  settled  by  oommnn  law  of  ancieol  date.  Thne 
It  is  aaid  ;  "  Tboitgh  every  highway  ia  said  to  be  (be 
King's,  yet  this  must  be  niiileratood  so  aa  that  in  Bverj 
higbwa)  tbe  Kin<;  and  his  subjects  msj  pass  and  repass 

their  pie  AS  are." 

"  But  tbe  freehold,  and  all  the  proflt  of  the  ^reea, 
he.,  belong  lo  tbe  lord  of  tbe  soil,  or  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  each  side  of  the  vray."  Also,  "  tbe  lord  of  tbe 
soil  shall  have  an  action  of  trespass  for  digging  tbe 
ground."  See  abridgment  of  oommon  law,  vol.  3,  page 
694.  "  Land  covered  by  a  highway  may  be  recorerw  by 
a  writ  of  ejectment,"  where  the  public  abuse  their  right. 
Lord  Mansfield  in  delivering  tbe  opinion  of  ibe  court  in 
a  case  of  ejeetment,  says — ''the  ^ng  has  nolhing  In  an 
bighaay.  but  a  pa^ge  for  himself  and  his  people,  bat 
the  freehold  and  all  tbe  profiis  belong  to  tbo  owner  of 
the  soil ;  so  do  ell  the  trees  upon  it  and  mines  under  it, 
which  may  be  eitremelT  valaable."  Hr.  Justice  Fee- 
ler saje— "tbe  owner  e(  tbe  toil  baa  aU  atvw  wwi  •■»• 
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der  the  ground,  except  onlj  a  passage  for  the  King  and 
his  people."  Thus  far  we  quote  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  the  opinions  of  her  courts. 

Jadge  Putnam,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
the  case  of  8tackpole  &  al  vs.  Healj,  (vide  Mass.  Re- 
ports, vol.  16,  pages  34,  35,)  says-—''  I  hold  it  to  be 
clear  that  the  public  have  no  other  right  but  that  of 
passing  and  repassing;  and  that  the  title  to  the  land, 
and  all  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  it,  consistently 
with,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  way,  remain  in  the 
owner  of  the  soil-  The  owner  may  maintain  trespass 
for  any  injury  to  the  soil,  which  is  not  incidental  to  the 
right  of  passage  acquired  by  the  people." 

It  is  then  given  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  "  it 
is  not  lawful,  therefore,  for  the  public  to  put  the  cattle 
in  the  highway  to  graze.  For  whenever  one  would 
justify  taiung  the  property  of  another,  in  virtue  of  a 
license  or  a  way,  he  must  plead  and  prove  that  he  used 
the  way  as  a  way,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose."-— 
Judge  P.  then  quotes  the  opinion  of  the  English  court 
as  follows:  If  one  drive  a  herd  of  cattle  along  the  high- 
way, where  trees  or  wheat  or  any  other  kind  of  corn  is 
'  ffrowing,  if  one  of  the  beasts  take  a  parcel  of  the  corn, 
if  it  be  against  the  will  of  the  driver  he  may  well  justi- 
fy, for  the  law  will  intend  that  a  man  cannot  govern 
them  at  all  times  as  he  would ;  but  if  he  permitted  them 
{■c,  then  it  u  othertoite." 

Such  then  is  the  English  common  law  in  the  matters 
of  highways,  and  such  are  the  opinions  of  her  justices. 
Our  statutes  are  in  many  instances  very  wisely  based 
on  those  laws,  and  in  accordance  our  learned  chief  jus- 
tice Parker  has  given  the  opinion  above  cited.  That 
such  laws  and  such  statutes  are  based  on  principles  of 
strict  justice  to  the  public,  who  claim  the  right  of  way, 
and  the  individual  through  whose  premises  the  way 
passes,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  public  receive 
all  they  claim ;  all  that  can  be  of  any  service  to  them , 
in  securing  the  right  of  travel  and  repair.  They  do 
not  ask,  as  a  public  body,  the  right  of  pasturage,  or  of 
plowing  and  sowing  or  mowing.  If  they  did,  it  would 
operate  as  an  unequal  right,  which  a  part  might  enjoy, 
while  others  would  have  no  oportnnity  or  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  \^  is  for  the 
public  convenience  and  public  interest  to  leave  this  right 
of  soil  and  its  pioductions  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietor,  and  further  by  good  laws  to  protect  him  in 
that  right.  Where  would  the  comfort  or  the  safety  of 
the  traveller  be,  if  all  sorts  of  animals  wertf  allowed  to 
run,  indiscriminately,  in  our  highways?  Here,  he 
might  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  ferocious  bull ;  there 
an  unmanageable  horse  might  blockade  bis  path,  and 
perhaps  endanger  his  life.  Many  advocates  of  street 
pasturing,  would  no  doubt  say,  keep  tuch  animals  out, 
but  let  others  run.  But  no.  If  our  highways  are  pub- 
lic paetureif  they  have  as  good  a  right  there  as  the  in- 
nocent lamb.  If  they  are  pastures,  they  are  pastures 
for  every  kind  of  farm  stock.  This  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  the  advocates  of  street  feeding. 

Street  feeding  is  an  encroachment  on  individual  rights 
to  an  amount  more  than  equivalent  to  all  the  benefits 
that  can  result  from  it.  Many  farmers  would  never  on 
any  consideration  permit  their  animals  to  run  at  large. 
They  choose,  like  thrifty  men,  to  keep  them  in  their 
own  enclosures,  where  they  are  safe  from  the  exposures 
to  which  animals  running  at  large  are  liable,  and  where 
they  are  always  sure  to  find  them  when  needed.  Such 
men  are  forever  tormented  by  street  cattle,  which  usu* 
ally  go  in  herds,  and  are  forever  picking  quarrels 
with  those  in  enolosures  adjoining  the  highway — throw- 
ing down  fences  and  teaching  other  cattle  to  do  so,  and 
fighting  when  the  fences  are  down.  Many  a  quiet 
and  orderly  stock  has  been  made  unruly,  and  of  course 
of  depreciated  value,  by  evil  associations  with  animals 
rauung  at  Uvge, 


But  there  are  other  wrongs  to  which  bdividoalj  are 
subject,  through  this  pernicious  practice.  Sapposefor 
instanee,  (and  it  is  a  supposition  which  wUl  hold  good 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases)  that  the  farm  of  A.  ii  nta- 
ated  so  that  a  great  proportion  of  his  farm  tssming  ii 
across  the  public  way.  In  spring  he  wishes  to  bsnl  hit 
manure  to  fields  opposite  to  his  bams,  one  of  two  ihisgi 
must  be  done :  the  bars  must  be  pot  up,  or  the  gttei 
opened  and  shut  on  each  side  of  ihe  way,  every  uae  b« 
passes,  or  his  fields  must  be  trodden  up  bj  ben^of 
marauders,  wandering  about  like  the  prince  of  dut 
ness  **  seeking  whom  they  may  devour."  In  somner, 
the  season  of  busy  cares,  when  earth  is  povijig  hertm. 
sures  into  the  storehouse  and  granary,  the  sane  aecae 
of  opening  and  shutting  must  be  passed  tbrongh  agtig. 
only  twice  at  each  gate  for  every  load  of  hsj  or  graio 
that  is  moved  to  the  barn.  Now,  is  not  this  a  pretij 
i*em  of  labor  in  the  hurry  of  haying  and  faanrut?— 
And  does  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  the  fanner's 
fields  are  cut  in  twain,  demand  it  ?  No ;  tbej  only  lak 
"  the  right  of  travel  and  repair,''  all  these  cereffloaies 
of  labor  and  toil  must  be  gone  through  with  to  gratify 
the  lawless  desire  of  a  grasping  individual.  Let  m- 
mals  be  expelled  from  the  highway,  and  bars  maj be 
out  and  gates  open  for  the  prosecution  of  tbe  business 
of  the  farm  from  morning  till  night,  or  firom  spring  to 
autumn,  with  nothing  to  molest  or  make  afraid  for  the 
safety  to  crops.  And  now,  brother  farmers,  «e  leate 
it  for  vou  to  say  whether  such  a  state  of  things  is  desi- 
rable m  the  prosecution  of  your  daily  employmeQU.- 
For  ourselves,  we  have  liveid  under  the  dispensaiion  of 
cattle  going  at  large,  and  now  live  under  tbe  brighter 
one  of  having  them  enclosed,  and  found  tbe  difereoce 
in  favor  of  the  latter  too  great  for  our  expressioo.  Tr| 
it,  and  you  will  say  likewise,  and  ycur  neighbors  vbo 
may  not  at  the  first  like  it  so  well,  will,  after  a  fair 
trial,  give  a  response  to  your  sentiments. 

But  to  the  text — How  it  can  be  done  ?  In  tbe  first 
place  get  a  draft  of  the  law  of  Massachusetu  in  this 
matter.  It  is  as  perfect  as  a  law  can  be,  and  so  pliia 
that  a  fool  cannot  mistake  its  meaning,  (though  per- 
verse and  obstinate  men  may  sometimes  give  it  a  per- 
verse translation)  and  send  petitions,  many  or  few  as 
circumstances  may  permit,  to  your  legislatore,  and  ask 
that  a  statute  in  its  very  letter  may  be  entered  opos 
your  own  book.  If  they  refuse  to  do  this,  give  ibem 
leave  to  stay  at  home  ae  unfaithful  tertanU  o/  i^ 
people,  in  all  future  time,  as  the  reward  of  Ottv 
short  comings  in  protecting  the  people^s  rigktt^  and  try 
again,  and  continue  to  fry  until  ihe  thing  is  aocomplisit- 
ed.  It  will  soon  be  done,  and  in  the  end  will  compen- 
sate in  more  than  a  hundred  fold  for  all  the  labor  its 
accomplishment  will  cost.  Get  such  a  law  passed,  ve 
say,  farmers,  for  ye  are  the  people  and  can  do  it,  in  ev- 
ery state  in  the  union,  and  yon  will  realize  in  one  par- 
ticular, tbe  pleasure  of  sitting  under  your  "own  Tiretod 
fig-tree,"  and  will  entail  a  protective  statute  on  post^ 
rity,  of  more  value  to  them  than  all  the  protective  urift 
that  a  nation  of  Congresses  ever  would  impose.  W. 
Bacon.     Elmvood,  July  1848. 


Killing  animals  in  tbs  night.— Ditmas  states 
that  animals  killed  towards  the  middle  of  the  Digbtfsr- 
nish  meats  which  are  more  readily  preserved,  than  io 
those  which  are  slaughtered  in  the  day>tinie.  Thi' 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  meat  most  suitable  for  pre- 
servation, is  that  which  is  taken  from  the  animal  vli^ 
Its  respiration  is  least  developed,  and  its  tempvatv* 
is  at  the  lowest  point.  The  fiesh  of  animab  when  kil- 
led after  a  long  run  is  unfit  for  keeping,  and  this  i» 
considered  a  proof  that  a  quickened  respiration  and  s 
highly  developed  temperature  are  conditions  anfafort- 
bU  to  iiB  preMnratioB. 
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NEW  PATENT  CKJGTIS. 


Hnna.  Edittib*— Permit  ne,  throagli  tho  msdiani 
•f  the  CalliTator,  to  introdiHe  to  notice  an  impnmd  cle- 
Tii  *itk  &  few  r«a>Brfcg  on  tbe  dnft  of  tbBt'iiK»(  iniport- 
•nt  Hnplooent,  tbe  Plow. 

Ahhough  tbe  plow  is  one  of  the  moat  oonmon  im- 
pleMeats,  it  ia  net  isinff  too  strdn^  Unfraege  to  ea;  it  ^ 
it  at  the  Hme  time  the  moat  ocHoplicmted  of  all  farmiDf; 
tools  «Bd  machinn,  and  wboemr  te  capable  o[  making 
>  plow-paltere  of  gaai  fonn  and  pmporlion,  a>  tn  its 
strength,  -weight,  draft,  and  which  is  efloctaal  in  hn 
oporation,  ie  no  Miliiuuy  raeofaBnio. 

Again,  after  the  patteni-iaaher  has  dam  hia  pan 
property,  nearly  as  moeh  depends  apon  tbe  skill  of  the 
peraon  who  stocks  or  wooda  the  implemGDl;  as  tbe  far- 
mer too  well  knows  by  experience,  who  may  have  had 
the  wood-work  of  a  plow  repaired  or  renewed,  and  af' 
terwards  foaad  it  another  [riow  ia  operation,  sometimra, 
it  naj  be,  (or  the  better,  and  at  others,  perhaps,  use- 
tees. 

flat  supposing  tbe  patterns  and  the  wood-work  to 
have  been  made  propeily  for  a  certain  width  and  depth 
or  farrow  slice  for  two  boraea,-  the  tame  plow,  with  a 
larger  or  leas  farrow  slice,  or  perhaps  with  three  hors- 
es, voaM  become  comparalivcly,  if  not  entirely  use- 
less, withooi  aa  adjustable  cleils  or  fixture  at  the  end 
of  the  bean. 

The  devis  in  general  tue  for  a  team  of  two  borses 
or  esB  yohe  of  oien,  is  capable  of  being  varied  only  to 
tlM  extent  of  the  aiie  or  sqoare  of  llie  end  of  the  beam, 
while  for  three  horses  abreast,  or  when  it  is  desired  tc 
work  the  team  on  (be  solid  gronnd,  and  not  in  the  far- 
row, the  Scotch  cleTra  (so  called)  ia  in  eitenaive  use, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  regulating  (he 
workinif  of  tbe  plow.  It  is,  however,  an  eipensire 
part  of  the  plow,  if  properly  made,  nod  lb  i  ' 
ally  heavy  and  oombroas,  and  (he  diiTerenoe 
riaitoa  is  too  great  for  a  perfeet  adjnttnent  of  the 
plow. 


To  more  fnllj  explain  tbe  engraWngs,  I  would  firs 
•Bj,  ihu  all  plow*  when  in  operation  have  a  right  lini 
of  draft,  (often  miss-called  a  "oentre  of  draft,")  and 
whieh  may  be  described  as  fottowa.  Itiiao  imaginary 
Una  fra^  the  oentre  of  reoisiance  upon  the  moaldbnard 
Co  tbe  paint  of  motive  power,  as  the  bames  of  the  horses, 
staple-ring  in  tbe  yoke,  with  oxen.  This  point 
tbe  mosU-board  wonld  be  a  little  below  the  sarface  of 
tbe  gronad  being  glowed,  and  towards  the  forward  part 
of  the  Mae,  aa  for  instance  in  flg.  1— let  tbe  line  H. 
npvasent  the  bottom  of  tbe  farrow,  and  the  line  F.  the 
■vface  of  the  groond  beUg  plowed;  then  this  centre  of 
reaiatanoe  wo*^  Ml  near  the  point  on  tbe  moald-board, 
at  A,  and  the  point  of  motive  power  being  at  B.,  the 
line  of  draft  woold  be  from  A.  to  E.;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  tbe  line  of  draft,  the  power  sboold  be  applied 


to  the  plow  aa  represented  at  C.  But  if  tbe  depth  of 
farrow  be  changed,  and  the  line  H.  remain  the  bottom 
of  the  farrow,  aad  the  line  G.  (he  surface  of  the  groand, 
the  centre  of  resistance  would  necessarily  be  lower  in 
the  mould-board,  or  as  representod  at  B ;  the  line  of 
draft,  consequently,  woald  be  changed  and  pass  below 
the  forrner  point  at  C,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  (o 
change  tbe  devis  and  attach  the  power  at  the  point  D, 
to  insnre  the  proper  working  of  tbe  plow.  The  above 
out  abows  only  tbe  changea  for  regulating  the  depth, 
but  the  same  rule  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  width 
of  furrow,  or  tbe  position  ot  the  team,  length  of  the 
traoea  or  chain,  bo.,  &o. 

The   improTed   and   new  olevu  is 
shown  ia  Fig.  I,  attached tothe  plow, 
and  is   farmed  by  a  circular  cast-iron 
face-plate,  with  a  course  of  projections 
A  like  small  cogs  near  its  circumferaocB 

aa  shown  in  Fig.   4— and  a  bolt-hole 
^  throngh  its  centre,  and  the  back  vi 

formed   with   flanges   as   to   foiia   a 
square  box  or  cap  just  the  siae  of  the 
end  of  (be  plow-beam,   as  shown  de- 
flj .  S.  tached  in  Figs.  3  and  4.     This  "dial- 

cap  "  is  conSoed  on  the  end  of  the 
beam,  across  this,  is  confined  a  moveable  iron  plate  or 
guide,  10  or  12  inches  long,  with  a  long  slot  or  aper- 
re  through  the  middle,  and  an  eye  or  hole  through 
e  end  of  Itj  and  on  one  side  it  has  two  small  ribs 
nning  lis  whole  length,  and  which  when  placed 
;aintl  the  dial  plate,  lit  into  the  cogs  of  the  dial. 
bis  plate  or  guide  ia  shown  at  Fig.  S,  A  being  the 
int,  and  B  the  back  of  it. 

Tbia  plate  ia  conHned  to  the  dial  by  meant  of  a  holt 
passing  throagh  tbe  slot  and  through  tbe  centre  hole  in 
the  dial,  and  extending  into  the  end  of  the  beam  seve- 
ral inches,  and  into  an  iron  nut  which  is  Qlted  in  from 
(he  nnder  side  of  tbe  beam,  the  bolt  and  nut  is  shown 
B,  fig.  2.  The  head  of  (hts  bolt  is  aquare,  and  i* 
lamed  by  a  common  wrench.  It  Is  shown  at  C,  in  flg.  5. 
The  plow  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  rod  which  ia  at- 
tached by  one  end  to  the  beam  near  the  coulter,  or  at 
K  in  Sg.  I.  This  rod  extends  along  under,  or  by  tbe 
side  of  tbe  bean,  and  tfarongh  tbe  hole  in  one  end  of 
the  iron  gnide  at  the  fore  end  of  tbe  beam — (his  etd 
or  rod  terminates  in  a  book  or  link,  as  at  A,  fig.  S. 

Thnefore,  all  that  is  necessary  to  ahange  the  clovii 
and  to  preserve  the  lice  of  draft  under  diflerent  circum- 
sianoes,  is  to  loosen  tbe  bolt  at  the  end  of  the  beam, 
and  move  the  gnide  in  any  direction,  and  any  distance 
by  means  of  the  slot,  and  tighien  the  bolt  again  vith 
tbe  support  of  tbe  co<;a,  which  makes  the  whole  Arm. 
Its  principal  advanta|:es  are,  the  email  expense  of  it — 
as  it  is  pot  on  any  plow  complete,  in  place  of  a  com- 
mon clevis,  at  flfly  ccnta — its  lightness  and  strength, 
being  never  broken  by  the  hardest  usage.  By  tbe  use 
of  the  draft-rod,  (be  beam  is  greatly  relieved  and  ia 
seldom  broken,  and  the  variations  can  be  made  tf 
any  degree  of  nioety. 

'  This  clevis  was  patented  by  J.  M.  C.  Armsby,  at 
Massaobu setts,  in  December,  1849,  since  whioh  time 
ssTcral  thousands  have  been  sold  and  used  on  plows, 
and  with  entire  satisfaction.  Several  patent  clevises 
have  been  oOered  about  tbe  counirj^  and  recommended 
very  highly;  but  from  my  own  observation  and  ten 
years'  experience  in  manuractnring  and  selling  plows,  I 
have  not  seen  one  so  t'imple,  cheap  and  perfect  as  that 
above  described.  Hobaci  L.  Ehbbt 

,      Mbany,  July,  1848. 
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OUElf OirS  TB£ATI9E  ON  MILCH  COWfl. 


The  mibjeot  of  this  work  is  noticed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  It  is  observed,  (p.  206) 
that  according  to  a  recent  report  bj  M.  Yvart,  to  the 
central  convention  of  Agricolture  in  Paris,  the  follow- 
ing appears  to  be  the  present  state  of  this  alleged 
discovery: 

"It  18  admitted  that  there  is  some  general  cor- 
respondence, as  respects  cows,  bat  the  signs  are  defi- 
cient as  to  the  male  animals.  The  classification  which 
M.  Ouenonhas  proposed,  is  altogether  too  minnie  end 
extensive  to  be  of  practioal  valne,  as  the  pretended  dis* 
tinctions  of  the  subdivisions  are  not  verified  on  exami- 
nation.'* 

Since  the  publication  of  this  work  in  this  country,  I 
have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  theory  it  embraces, 
and  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions,  viz:  1.  That 
a  majority  of  cows  have  marks  similar  to  what  Gue- 
non  describes  as  "  escutcheons,"  and  that  where  these 
are  found,  there  is  a  correspondence  with  his  rules,  so 
far  as  regards  the  leading  qualities;  that  is,  where  the 
animals  are  kept  under  the  same  cironrostances,  those 
which  have  the  marks  of  the  first  or  highest  class  and 
order,  gives  the  most  milk,  and  those  having  the  marks 
of  the  lowest,  give  the  least.  2.  That  there  are  many 
cows  that  have  none  of  Guenon^s  **  escutcheons,"  and 
among  them  are  frequently  found  those  of  the  highest 
milking  qualities;  to  such  the  rules  can  have  no  refer- 
ence whatever.  3.  That  the  theory  claims  too  much, 
even  in  respect  to  those  cows  to  which  it  is  at  all  ap- 
plicable; because  it  pretends  to  state  the  precise  quan- 
tity of  milk  given  by  cows  of  each  of  the  classes  and 
orders,  and  the  exact  time  they  will  continue  in  milk 
after  having  calved;  whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  milk- 
ing property  depends  in  so  great  a  degree  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food  e^ten  by  the  animals,  the 
care  bestowed,  and  all  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  that  any  external  marks  can  be  only  indica- 
tions of  general  qualities. 

But  there  are  other  objections  to  the  system  of  Gue- 
Bon.  It  proposes  to  select  and  breed  animals  with  ex- 
clusive regard  to  a  single  quality — ^that  of  giving  a 
large  quantity  of  milk-— it  notices  only  the  points  sup- 
posed to  denote  this,  and  overlooks  others  which  are 
essential  to  constitute  the  most  profitable  animal,  even 
for  the  dairy.  A  coane,  large-boned,  weak*constitu- 
tioned  cow,  ^lay,  when  full  fed,  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense, give  a  large  quantity  of  milk;  but  this  by  no 
means  proves  that  she  is  a  good  animal.  Such  cows  are 
known  to  be  enormous  consumers,  and  to  require  extra 
attention  in  feeding  and  sheltering;  and  though  they 
may,  when  supplied  with  good  food  to  an  unlimited  de- 
gree, show  the  largest  yield  at  the  pail,  yet  when  pla- 
ced in  a  poor  or  rugged  pasture,  with  ordinary  expo- 
sure, a  cow  of  prcper  proportions  and  muscular  vigor, 
woAld  yield  a  more  valuable  product.  Besides,  as 
breeders,  animals  of  coarse  bone  and  poor  constitution 
are  not  to  be  enconras^ed — their  tendency  to  various 
Ascaees,  and  general  defects,  is  often  manifested  in  an 
increased  degree  in  their  progeny,  till  the  stock  from 
their  loose  frumes,  unwieldy  carcases  and  unhealthy  ha- 
bits, is  rendered  actually  worthless. 

The  selection  of  sheep,  for  breeders,  that  possess  the 
greatest  possible  fineness  of  wool,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
hardiness  of  constitution  and  other  properties  es&ential 
to  profit,  has  been  found  injudicious;  and  so  it  will  prove 
in  selecting  cows  solely  for  tber  quantity  of  milk  they 
may  give.   The  properties  of  the  dairy  should  certainly 


be  seeded,  but  the  proper  form  mad  cosstitatioa  ahovld 
be  added  also. 

Again,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  qnantity  of 
milk  yielded  by  a  cow  is'a  criterion  of  her  valiie  for  or- 
dinary dairy  porpo«es--^it  does  not  show  what  wotild  be 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  batter  or  cheese  she  may 
yield;  so  that  if  Guenon's  system  were  correct,  tbe  ob- 
ject sought  for,  (the  most  valuable  cow,)  could  not  be 
obtained,  except  in  cases  where  the  quality  of  milk 
was  not  regarded.  It  i«  admitted  that  in  tbe  preliai- 
naries  to  his  tables  of  *^  escutcheons/'  it  is  said  tkat 
the  quality  of  milk  can  be  foretold,  yet  no  signs  are 
laid  down  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tables  and  rules  on- 
ly refer  to  the  quantity — to  the  number  of  *'  /ilres''  of 
milk  the  cows  of  the  difierent  classes  and  orders  will 
give. 

It  is  a  system,  therefore,  which  at  the  best  could  os- 
ly  be  adapted  to  those  who  sell  milk  with  whom  qoaa- 
tity  is,  of  course,  the  only  object. 

A  reference  to  those  cows  which  have  been  the  most 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  butler,  will  support 
the  remark  that  the  quantity  of  milk  is  not  a  proper 
cri tenon  of  value  in  such  cases. 

The  most  extraordinary  production  of  butter  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  is  that  by  the  *'  Cramp  cow," 
so  called,  owned  in  Sussex,  England.  For  five  years 
this  cow  yielded  an  average  of  545  pounds  of  batter 
per  year,  and  in  one  year,  (1807,)  she  produced  675 
pounds.  The  greatest  quantity  of  milk  gi^en  by  this 
cow  in  any  one  day,  was  twenty  quarts,  and  tbe  great- 
est quantity  of  butter  produced  in  a  week  was  eighteen 
pounds. 

The  celebrated  "  Oaks  cow,"  which  was  owned  in 
Massachusetts,  yielded  for  three  years  an  average  of 
394  pounds  of  butter  per  vear,  and  in  one  year,  ( 1816) 
she  produced  484|  pounds.  The  greatest  quantify  of 
milk  given  by  her  in  one  day,  was  eighteen  quarts, 
(beer  measure.)  While  this  cow  was  owned  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Quincy,  he  states  that  on  several  trials,  five  quarts 
of  her  milk  aflbrded  a  pound  of  butter. 

Now,  cows  are  sometimes  heard  of  which  give  from 
thirty  to  forty  quarts  of  milk  per  day;  but  can  any  sock 
product  of  butler  as  is  above  given,  be  shown  from 
them?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  tbe 
milk  uf  such  cows  is  generally  deficient  in  the  bufyra- 
ceous  quality,  and  that  the  butter  it  yields  is  often  of  loose 
consibtenee  and  inferior  flavor  7  A  DArarMAir. 


A  Profitable  Speech. — A  eorrespoodent  of  the 
Farmer's  Cabinet,  says  that  niter  hearing  an  excdleot 
speech  from  Dr.  Dablinoton,  before  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  proper  use  and  care  of  im- 
plements, he  was  induced  to  make  such  useful  repairs, 
provide  a  tool>hottse,  and*  keep  bis  implements  in  so 
much  better  order  than  before,  that  "he  calculates  ha 
savings  in  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  since  the  delivery  of 
that  speech,  has  not  been  less  than  $50  per  annom; 
while  the  time  gained  by  having  everything  ia  its  place, 
was  worth  as  much  more"^-adding  $100  a  year  to  his 
iucome. 

New  use  or  India  Rvbbbb.— A  stratum  of  India 
rubber  placed  under  «he  rails  of  railroads,  is  found  to 
prevent  in  a  great  measure,  the  jar  experienced  wbea 
passing  in  oars  over  ordinary  railroads.  Would  not  a 
layer  of  the  rubber  between  the  hoof  and  shoe  of  a 
horse,  be  useful  in  preventing  eoBcoasions  «*bioh  so 
much  injure  the  animal  when  driven  on  pavemeiits  or 
hard  roads? 
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•  * 

We  are  udebled  to  Dr.  Wm.  Dabunoton,  for  aoo» 
yy  of  an  addrew  delivered  by  him  at  a  meetiag  of  the 
«itiseBS  of  Oxford  and  vicioity,  Chester  ooanty,  Penn., 
aaeembM  for  the  parpoee  of  forming  an  <kgriealtiiral 
•ociety. 

The  principal  obiecte  of  the  speaker  were  to  demon- 
strate the  uaefulness  of  attociiUid  labor  and  tntelli* 
genoe,  and  to  show  the  neeessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
priaciplee  which  are  involTed  in  the  practice  of  agricnl- 
tore.  His  observaUoas  on  these  points  are  given  with 
nnoh  force  I  and  we  think  the  following  extracts  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  advantage  : 

''  Man,  is  by  nature,  a  gregarious  animal, — and  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  performance  of  mutual  good  of* 
fiees.  Even  in  his  rudest  condition,  he  soon  learns  the 
importance  of  coK>peratton  with  his  fellows  in  produc- 
ing desired  resolts ;  and  as  ha  advances  in  civilisation 
and  refinement,  he  discovers  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  eombined  skill  and  energy  are  in  a  direct  ra- 
tio with  bis  progress  in  improvement.  The  develop* 
meats  of  Science  not  only  excite  a  salutary  emulation 
among  individuals, — but  they  also^how  how  moch  more 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  concentration  of  effort — by  a 
skillful  onion,  and  concert,  of  individual  talent  and  en- 
ergy. Henoe  the  resort  to  SocietiUf  for  the  promotion 
of  desirable  dejects.  By  a  judicious  combination  of 
their  several  means,  and  capacities,  in  the  mode  best 
snited  to  render  them  all  available,  men  have  accom- 
plished purposes  which,  individntLilyj  they  could  never 
hope  to  perform. 

**  Associated  efforts  having  been  found  thus  valuable, 
in  all  great  works  of  Art,  requiring  skill  and  force — 
and  in    the  prosecution  of  researches  after  Scientific 
Tratb,'— tbe  inquiry  is  naturally  suggested,  why  the 
important  business  of  jigrieuliurt  may  not,  also,  be  be- 
nefitted by  a  resort  to  similar  expedients.     Is  there  no 
sort  of  knowledge  involved  in  successful  Agriculture, 
which  may  be  reciprocated,  with  good  effect,  among 
tlie  members  of  a  Society-—  or  promoted  by  a  generous 
oo-operaliont    Is  there  no  scientific  or  practical  skill 
requisite,  in  the  amelioration  of  soils — the  culture  of 
plants — or  the  management  of  stock— -which  may  be 
advantageously  imparted  by  the  experienced,  for  the 
benefit   of  young  beginners?    If  there  are  truths  in 
Nature,  which  farmers  are  interested  to  know— or  pro- 
eesses  in  Art,  wherein  dexterity  and  economy  are  desira- 
ble,— can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  why  the  colti- 
▼ntors  of  the  soil  should  not  associate,  to  secure  to 
dieoBselves  those  advantages?    It  may,  perhaps,  be  al- 
leged,— for  the  unreflecting  do  often  make  such  ran- 
dom   allegations, — that  Agriculture  is  essentially   a 
praciieal  Profession ;  and  therefore  has  little  occasion 
for    artistical  skill,  or  scientific  accomplishments.     I 
am  prepared  to  admit  all  that  can  be  fairly  urged  in 
behalf  of  sound  experience,  and  plain  practical  common 
•enae — not  only  in  Agriculture,  but — in  all  human  pur- 
suits.    I  grant  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  emi- 
nently a  matter-of-fact  business.     It  is  true,  moreover, 
that  tbe  veriest  clod-poll  in  the  land  may  pursue  the 
beaten  track  of  his  annual  labors  with  tolerable  snc- 
eeno, — and  may  gather  in  his  crops  with  little  more 
kaowrledge,  of  the  objects  around  him,  than  is  possess- 
ed by  the  oattle  he  drives  :     But  I  can  never  believe 
that  irtu  knowiedit  is  injurious  to  the  operatives,  or  to 
the  interests,  of  any  profession,  or  business  ; — nor  can 
I  be  persuaded  that  boorish  ignorance  is  the  proper  con- 
diiioa  and  character  of  a  thorough-bred  Agriculturist. 
Moct  aasuradlj,  it  is  not  the  appropriate  oharaoter  of 


an  Ambxican  Fabubx,  While  I  not  only  agree,  but 
would  insist,  that  a  sound  praetieml  knowledge  of  their 
profession  should  be  the  primary  object  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,— ^I  must,  at  the  same  time,  contend  for 
the  feasibility  and  necessity— *in  the  existing  state  of 
society,  and  under  Institutions  like  ours— of  an  ade- 
quate acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  with 
the  properties  and  true  character  of  the  objects  imme- 
diately concerned  in  Agrionlture.  That  acquaintance, 
of  course,  should  be  bsised  on  correct  scientific  princi- 
ples,—*so  as  to  be  always  available  when  applied  to 
the  useful  purposes  of  life.  I  hold  it,  indeed,  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  safety  and  duration  of  this  Republic,  that 
our  Ytomanry  should  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  ge- 
neral intelligence.  As  they  value  their  just  rights,  and 
would  cherish  the  attributes  of  Freemen,  they  must 
take  care  that  their  attainments  never  lag  behind  the 
age  in  which  they  live,— nor  they,  themselves,  become 
unfit  to  mingle,  and  to  struggle,  with  the  master  spir- 
its who,  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  ever  seeking  to  direct 
the  /sourse  and  control  the  progress  of  communities. — 
jSgrieulturuit  being  a  majority  of  this  nation,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  they  must  be  either  the  intelligent 
regulators  of  its  glorious  career, — or  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  its  destiny  in  the  hands  of  artful  Demagogues ; 
and  oonseqnently  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  the  Republic,  by  their  remotest  posterity.— 
Ought  they  not,  then,  to  employ  every  means,  and  ex- 
ert every  nerve,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  high  du- 
ties thus  devolved  upon  them? 

**  There  is  nothing  unreasonable,  nor  extraordinary, 
in  the  acquirements  thus  indicated  as  appropriate  and 
indispensable  to  the  Jimerican  Farmer.  In  a  nation 
fitted  for  Freedom— or  which  hopes  to  continue  free- 
such  attainments  are  enjoined  upon  all  classes  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  People.  Where  men  stand  unfettered 
on  the  platform  of  equal  rights,  it  is  justly  expected  of 
every  one,  that  he  shall  qualify  himself  to  meet  all  the 
responsibilities  belonging  to  his  station  in  society  :  and 
this  is  eminently  true  of  the  particular  business  to  which 
he  is  devoted.  The  remark  is  as  correct  as  it  is  point- 
ed and  forcible,  that  **  where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ig- 
norance is  a  crime."  So  man  should  be  held  excusable 
for  neglecting  the  opportunity  to  inform  himself  of  that 
which  it  is  his  interest  and  his  duty  to  know.  Profes- 
tional  men,  so  termed,  are  bound  to  be  familiar  with 
the  entire  history,  and  with  every  department,  of  th9ir 
several  callings.  The  Jurui  must  make  himself  ae- 
qnainted  wiih  the  intellectual  processes  whence  our 
present  rule  of  action  has  been  deduced, — in  order  that 
he  may  correctly  apply  that  role  to  all  cases  of  difficulty 
between  man  and  man.  The  PhyHeian  is  required  to 
know  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  to  under- 
stand the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,-— so  that  he  may 
avail  himself  of  that  knowledge,  when  called  upon  to 
relieve  the  various  *'  ills  that  flesh  is  hair  to  :"  And 
the  Divine  f  also— whose  sacred  office  it  is  to  ministeqg^ 
to  our  spiritual  waAts,— to  expound  the  objects  of  onr^ 
probationary  existence  here,  and  ''  vindicate  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,''— even  he  is  expected  to  furnish  '*  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him."  Artiste  and  ope- 
ratives of  every  description,  who  would  adorn  (heir  se- 
veral pursuits,  And  it  necessary  to  understand  the  Me- 
oryf  or  principles,  involved  in  their  manipulations,— a^ 
well  as  to  become  expert  in  the  practical  details.— 
Such  being  the  unquestionable  fact,  in  referenoe  to  all 
other  vocations, — it  may  well  be  demanded,  why  the 
business  of  dffrien/ltir«--^selfaoomprehensive  system 
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of  Natural  Science,  involving  more  or  less  an  acqaaint- 
ance  with  all  physical  laws,  and  all  terrestrial  pheaome- 
na — and  being  moreover  the  great  sabstrstom  and  Blip- 
port  of  every  other  haman  pursait,'"-i0^y  shonld  jSgru 
culture f  alone,  of  all  earthly  employments,  be  regarded 
as  calling  for  no  scientific  attainments-^no  intelligent 
observation  of  the  varied  natural  objects,  the  interest- 
ing facts,  and  cnrioos  processes,  aroand  as :  in  other 
words — no  rational  exercise  of  the  intellectual  facolties 
with  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  endowed  us  ?  It 
was,  indeed,  wisely  provided,  that  an  art  to  which  the 
whc^e  human  family  is  indebted  for  sustenance,  should 
be  so  simple  in  its  essential  features,  that  even  stupidi- 
ty can  make  a  living,  and  mere  moseular  energy  be 
profitably  employed,  in  its  prosecution :  But,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be,  that  a  business  involving 
so  much  of  Natural  History — and  controlled  by  so  ma- 
ny of  the  laws  indelibly  impressed  upon  matter, —it  oan 
never  be  predicated  of  such  a  pursuit,  that  a  knowledge 
of  its  true  principles  is  superfluous — nor  that  its  best 
interest  may  not  be  promoted  by  a  cultivated  intellect. 
I  shall  therefore  assume,  as  an  established  position, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Profession,  in  ail  He  reialiontf 
ia  requisite  to  ensure  the  perfection  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  elevate  it  to  its  proper  rank  :  and  moreover,  that  in 
a  country  where  Laws  rule,  and  Yeomanry  have  a  po- 
tential voice  in  their  enactment,  it  is  indi8pensabl«  to 
the  perpetuity  of  their  Institutions,  that  an  Agricultur- 
al people  should  be  an  educated  and  an  intelligent  people. 

"  I  would,  therefore,  exhort  our  young  Farmers  to 
acquire  so  much  Natural  Science  as  will  enable  them 
certainly  to  know,  and  to  discriminate  between,  the 
more  important  objects  of  their  daily  care  and  atten- 
tion,—and  by  means  which  they  may  also  treat  of  those 
objects  intelligently,  and  correctly,  in  their  intercourse 
with  others.  They  should  be  so  far  acquainted  with 
Oeology,  and  Afinera/t— and  understand  so  much  of 
Chemittry  and  its  laws — as  to  have  a  general  idea  of 
the  structure  and  stratification  of  the  Earth's  crust, 
and  a  just  conception  of  the  reciprocal  influences  exert- 
ed by  the  constituent  portions  of  the  soil,  and  the  at- 
mosphere. This  information  may  now  be  readily  ob- 
tained, from  elementary  works  within  the  reach  of  ev- 
ery one  who  has  the  taste  or  the  inclination  to  possess 
it  :  But,  that  all  might  have  a  fair  and  equal  opportu- 
nity to  profit  by  such  knowledge,  according  to  their  se- 
veral capacities,  it  t-hoold  be  made  an  indispensable 
branch  of  the  education  of  Youth,  and  faithfully  impart- 
ed, by  competent  teachers,  to  every  child  in  the  Repub- 
lic. Until  such  instruction  shall  be  provided,  it  may 
be  confidently  maintained,  that  no  better  substitute  can 
be  devised,  than  is  aflorded  by  the  intercourse  of  inrel- 
ligent,  public  spirited  men,  in  well-conducted  Jiefocia- 
iiane. 

«'  Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  expediency 
of  a  reahonable  arquaintance  with  the  Vegetable,  ^uii 
the  Jinimal  kin^rdoms.  What  son  of  an  Agriculturist 
is  h«* — in  till*  age.  and  country — who  is  so  ignorant  of 
the  inicresiing  Plante,  on  his  own  farm,  as  to  be  con- 
tinuully  overUH»kinff  the  most  pernicious  weeds  when 
th<y  invndo  his  premises — or  mistaking,  for  them',  those 
of  a  ctimparatively  harmless  character; — and  who 
^knows  so  little,  even  of  those  he  annually  culiivates  as 
to  hi*  unnlile  tt»  designate  them  by  a  name  that  is  cer- 
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priate rank,  of  that  first,  and  noblest,  and  most  indis- 
pensable of  secular  employments?  Surely,  it  ouffht 
not  to  be  thus  with  ^grtc«/*iir#— when  all  the  kindred 
Sciences  are  (roing ahead  with  rail-road  velocity.  The 
several  departmeutt  of  knowledge  are  auxiliary  to  eaoh 


other.  They  reciprocate  lighu,  by  whKhtkeirobscor 
est  truths  are  illustrated.  They  shouUi,  thererore,  all 
proceed  with  equal  step.  It  is  not  necessary-neither 
would  it  be  expedient— for  the  practical  Farmer  to 
spend  his  time  in  studying  the  unimportant  spedeiof 
the  vegetable  creation, — nor  ia  tracing  the  distiutin 
features  of  all  the  various  tribes — ''from  the  cedar  tree 
that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  spriogeth 
out  of  the  wall*':  But,  as  his  business  is  espectaliy 
with  the  more  interesting  kinds — with  the  eultvn  0/ 
ute/ul  planttj  and  the  extirpation  0/ pemieUm  wdi, 
I  hold  it  to  be  his  duty  to  acquire  a  knowledge  offiUu, 
and  such  a  knowledge,  too,  as  ahall  be  adeqnatt,  botb 
to  the  proper  management  of  them,  and  to  the  deiiaea' 
tioo,  when  called  for,  of  their  true  botankal  chancter. 
This  would  be  a  limited  task,  and  an  easy  attainneat,- 
quite  within  the  reach  of  every  ordinary  capacitj.— 
Some  three  or  four  hundred  species,  comprise  all  \k 
more  important  plants  otuaHy  observable  on  oar  fami 
— whether  in  the  forest,  the  liekls,  or  the  kitehen-gir- 
den ;  and  it  must  be  an  obtuse  intellect,  indeed,  which 
cannot  learn  to  know  and  diatingnish  that  nnnber  of 
vegetable  forms.  The  jirvenile  pupils  of  some  of  oor 
Female  Seminaries  are,  every  year,  demonstrating  tbs 
facility  with  which  the  task  may  be  perforned. 

'^  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  observations  cottceralBv 
the  importance  of  Zoological  information ;  {ottUl'n 
a  kind  of  knowledge  so  intimately  connected  with  oor 
prosperity  and  comfort,  that  we  cannot  well  avoid  tin 
acquisition  of  a  reasonable  share, — at  least,  vitb  reie* 
rence  to  the  larger  animals  wbioh  are  doiBesticated,or 
indispensable  on  the  farm.  Our  daily  habits  and  asto> 
o*ation8  force  the  attainment  on  us  all.  The  radest 
bumpkin  that  ever  trampled  on  flowers — or  varkeJ 
among  weeds,  without  being  able  to  distiogoisb  one 
from  another,-^— is  nevertheless  compelled  to  brcoroe  a^ 
quainted,  in  some  decree,  with  both  the  valuable  an) 
the  mischievous  animals, — fowls,  as  well  ai  quadra- 
peds  :  indeed,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how«:ei),aBd 
thoroughly,  such  untutored  persons  do  often  learn  ihe 
distinguishing  traits— the  dispositions,  and  the  cbara^ 
teristic  peculiarities — of  animated  nature.  Still,  there 
is  a  ecientific  aspect ^  of  which  every  departmest  of  Na- 
tural History  is  susceptible, — under  which  it  a$»amei 
a  methodical  perspicuity — an  illustrative  arrangemeat 
— which  is  exceedingly  grutifymg,  as  well  aaiusiniet- 
ive, — and  merits  the  attention  of  all  inqnirinv  miwls. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  branch  of  Zoology,— ^ffll>r*eiDg 
myriads  of  tiny  creatures — and  many  ofthemoftbfl 
must  destructive  character  to  the  hopes  of  the  Fanner, 
which  is  yet  imperfectly  understood,  and  demands  ibe 
floscbt  scrutiny  of  every  one  concernt-d  in  the  poduc'i 
uf  the  vegetable  kingdom  I  refer,  of  coQnc,  to  ibi 
multitudinous  Insect  tribes; — some  of  which  are  occa* 
hionally  uo  injurious  as  to  spread  dismay  througboot 
whole  nations, — and,  at  the  same  time,  ot  bubi:b»o  ob- 
scure as  to  require  the  most  patient  observaiiun,  ai^ 
the  utmost  sagaoity,  to  aMsertain  their  true  hisitorf 
Evon  these  minute  researches — too  generally  negKtn 
or  despised — are  demanded  by  the  best  interests <'f  A;* 
riculture ; — and  to  be  successful,  they  must  be  conducted 
on  scientific  principles.  A  little  menial  disciplinejiov- 
ever — backed  by  perseverance — will  soon  enable  ibe 
curious  observer  of  Nature  to  make  valuable  cDiitnba* 
tions  to  the  common  stock  of  information.  1  ^oS 
therefore  have  every  American  Farmer j  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  toculiivtte 
his  intellect  with  the  same  care  and  assiduity  tbat  be 
does  his  acres.  Let  him  habituate  himself  to  note  tbe 
facts — to  observe  the  phenomena — and  to  inresiig*^ 
the  theory  of  the  processes — which  are  continualfr  tak* 
ing  place  around  him:  and  let  no  one  delude  himself  >■>' 
to  the  belief— nor  seek  to  excuse  his  deficiencies  byihe 
stale  and  hackneyed  plea— that  he  has  not  timt  for  such 
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gMrswts.  Whjy  thoM  vory  formiits  u«  part  and  par- 
cel— a  ^ery  importaat  part,  too-— of  his  owa  appropri* 
ato  bustaeas.  ft  is  preotae^  for  aaoh  baatness  that  bis 
twM  is  allotted  to  him.  At  tbta  day,  and  ia  this  land, 
It  win  aot  do,  to  urge  the  want,  either  of  time  or  op- 
aorUtnity,  lor  the  doe  performaaee  oC  oar  parts  in  life. 
Most  people  eentrive  to  Aad  time  for  what  they  really 
wish  to  do  ;  aad  if  dri«ea  to  the  neeesatty,  are  apt  to 
imkt  it,  at  any  rate,  for  thoae  parsnits  which  they  are 
teoolveMi  open.  Bat  the  faet  ia,  we  alt  tiHe  away,  or 
waste  ia  friiPoloQa  amasements,  more  time  than  weald 
be  reqaiaite  to  €t  us  for  the  performaaee  of  oar  several 
datiea.  We  are  very  proae  to  miatake  the  real  nature 
ef  our  «D«jift.  It  ia  not  oo  mneh  to  the  «Min<  of  lime, 
aa  ta  the  wMini  of  t»cl«A«liaa,  aad  of  a  proper  sense  of 
aar  respoaaibilttiea,  that  we  shooid  attribute  oar  failure 
to  posaefia  the  aeoompttshmeBta  whieh  justly  pertain  to 
our  Prafeaaioa  aad  station  ia  society.  It  is  thit  awn^ 
— ibis  ae^eet  of  the  more  elevated  attainments,  and 
cbia  lack  of  a  j  oat  pereeptioa  of  the  beautiful — which 
baa,  hitherto,  been  most  striking  aad  ooaspicaoos  among 
Che  Agricalturista  of  our  eoaatry .  While  oar  Farmers 
kava  generally  attended— laichfidiy  and  auocesafuUy — 
to  what  ia  familiarly  and  truly  denominated  '*  the  main 
chanee,'' — it  moat  be  eoafeaaed  that  too  many  among 
them  hare  exhibited  a  laroeatable  waat  of  tact  and 
AiR  ia  ptaamng  aad  improTiog,— or  ia  availing  them- 
oelToa  oif  aatnral  advantages,  ia  the  arraageaseat  of 
(heir  rural  estaMtahmenta. 

*  *  Next  in  importaaee  to  saeeessful  cidture,  and  a  ear* 
reet  kaoai^edge  of  the  objeets  aad  prineipAea  involved  in 
Che  proeeas,  ia  the  attainment  known  as  good  Ta$U, — 
ar  that  refined  senae  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  which 
kaowa  bow  to  approfiriate  bereharma,  in  the  embelliah- 


ment  of  farm-houses,  or  cottages — and  to  invest  them 
with  that  witchery  and  grace  which  should  ever  be  aa- 
sociated  with  a  country  residence.  No  person,  who 
has  enjoyed  the  delights  of  a  tasteful  rustic  dwelling—- 
embosomed  among  venerable  trees,  and  reposing  amid 
the  verdure  of  flower-spangled  lawns,— ean  fail  to  be 
shocked  at  the  contrast  of  a  rude  vulgar-looking  tene- 
ment, awkwardly  stuck  in  some  open  weed-grown 
space,  without  a  shade  tree,  or  an  enclosure,  to  protect 
it  from  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  or  the  annoying  ap- 
proaches of  the  trampling  catnle  :  and  yet  the  difference 
may  be  eatirely  owiag  to  the  exerciae  of  a  cultivated 
taste  in  the  one  caae,  aad  a  total  destitution  of  it  in  the 
other.  .  F'ruU  trttt,  aad  Shmde  tntt,  should  be  regard- 
ed as  iudispensable  appendages  of  every  human  rcbi- 
denoe.  if  duly  attended  to,  the  former  will  amply  gra- 
tify the  palate, — while  the  latter  will  also  minister  to 
our  enjoyment — directly,  by  the  refreshing  shelter  af- 
forded to  ourselves — and  indirectly,  by  attractiag  to 
their  branchea  the  lovely  Serenadera  of  the  feathered 
race.  How  delightful,  in  a  tree-embowered  cottage, 
to  be  roused  from  our  slumbers  by  the  gushiag  melo- 
dies, which,  in  such  abodes,  ever  greet  the  dawn  of  a 
summer  morning !  By  providing  a  shady  retreat  for 
the  little  warblers — ^and  protecting  Uiem  from  tbe  wea- 
pons of  reckless  sportsmen — vre  not  only  secure  their 
punctual  attendance,  with  the  graieful  tribute  ef  their 
vocal  strains  on  each  retaraiag  Spring, — but  we  are  re- 
warded, tenfold,  for  all  such  benevolent  officea,  by  the 
industry  with  which  the  welcome  visitors  labor  to  rid 
us  of  anaoying  and  destrtctive  Insects.  It  should^ 
therefore,  be  the  bnainoss  and  the  pleasure  of  the  intel- 
ligent Farmer — ^wherever  looated--Hhus  to  improve  and 
adorn  his  premises." 


l>OT£-COTE  AMD  RABBITRY. 


In  rd^Breaee  to  the  re^ueat  of  a  Mississippi  eorrea- 
pondent,  to  furaiah  a  plan  of  a  pigeoa-house,  we  give 
theengraviag^oa  the  next  page,  which  ia  deaigped  for 
both  pigeona  and  rabbits.* 

Pigeona  are  not  at  all  particular  in  regard  to  their 
ahelter  or  breeding-plaiees.  Aay  box,  nailed  against 
the  waA  of  a  bam  or  other  building,  with  holes  for  in- 
trress  aad  egress,  will  satitf^  them.  JECvea  ahelvea, 
plaeed  around  the  inside  of  aome  oot-bouae,  will  an- 
awer  every  aeceaaary  parpoae.  But  whea  it  ia  deaign- 
ad  to  render  theae  biida  aa  much  aa  poaaible  an  orna- 
aent  to  the  homeatead,  more  sightly  aad  taatefiul  habU 
satiooa  are  provided. 

If  aeveral  varietiee  of  poultry  ave  to  be  kept,  a  se. 
parate  house  will  be  found  most  suitable;  it  should,  of 
eourse,  be  divided  into  the  reqaieite  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  tbe  different  kinds,  and  tbe  dove- 
eote  nsay  be  placed  on  the  top-^eurmounting  the  roof 
in  tbe  form  of  a  cupola.  This  plan,  if  perfectly  car- 
ried oat,  makes  a  complete  mvUtryf  which,  if  properly 
situated,  adda  greatly  to  tke  beauty  of  a  country  resi- 
dence. There  are,  however,  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple who  live  in  tbe  country^  and  may  wish  to  keep  pi- 
geons, who  can  afibrd  the  expense  of  so  costly  an  es- 
tablishment. 

A  cheap  aad  rather  ornamental  dove-cote,  may  be 
made  of  an  empty  cask  raised  on  a  pde.  It  may  be 
a  barrei  or  a  hogshead,  according  to  the  number  of 
birds  to  be  accommodated.  If  a  hogshead,  it  may  be 
divided  into  three  atories  and  partitioned  off  for  separ- 

•The  cm  is  laken  iroia  an  Ba^Uih  wotIe,  cati4kd  "  Farniaf  <br 


ate  nests.    This  makea  a  pretty  and  conyenieat  boose 
for  a  small  number  of  pigeons.     The  chief  objection  to 
it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  clean.     In  this  respect  the  follow-      < 
ing  plan,  which  we  have  seen  adopted, ia  preferable:  i 

A  small  square  house  is  erectedon  four  poles.  Rows  ( 
or  tiers  of  boxes  for  nests,  are  arranged  on  three  sides 
of  the  house.  A  space  is  left  in  the  centre,  large  enough 
for  a  person  to  eater  and  deaa  tbe  boxea,  which  shoiSd 
be  accessible  for  this  purpose.  The  space  ahould  be 
closed  by  a  door;  the  building  to  be  reached  by  a  lad- 
der. 

Boxea  for   nests  should  be  about  eighteen  inches 
square  on  the  bottom,  and  about  a  foot  ia  height.    For 
holding  the  neats,  cheap  wieker  baskets,  or  small  ear- 
then pans  may  be  used.    Tbe  pans  may  be  three  inohea    ^  ^ 
deep,  eight  inches  over  at  the  top,  sloping  to  the  bot-;^ 
torn.    Some  fine  soft  hay,  put  in  the  baskets  or  pans.  " 
will  save  the  pigeons  the  trouble  of  carrying  in  the  ma- 
terials for  nests.   The  boxes  should  be  frequently  deafr 
ed,  as  the  aocumulati<m  of  filth  is  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  the  birds.  ^.       i^ 

In  the  plan  illustrated  by  our  cut,  the  pigeon-boosW  -  ^ 
is,  as  before  observed,  placed  over  a  rabbit-warren,— 
the  combination  forming  an  ornamental  structure, — 
which,  if  placed  oa  an  island,  handsomely  planted  with 
trees,  in  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  water,  adda  a  highly 
picturesque  feature  to  the  scenery. 

The  area,  surrounded  by  palings,  is  abont  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  The  inside  is  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet,  formln<r  a  pit  in  which  the  rabbits 
are  kept.  The  top  is  thatched,  aa  giving  a  more  rus- 
tic air  than  any  other  kind  of  roof.  The  posts  and 
ehaia  are  designed  aa  a  protaotion  of  the  enelosure 
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■gmiiul  cattle  uid  boriei.  Il  doei  dm  appMr,  boweV' 
er,  itwt  ruij  exc&vatioii  is  Decewary — ilia  rabbiti  viK 
probably  do  quite  a>  well  if  kept  un  the  surfjue. 

But  labbiti  are  more  aooiDioiit;  liopt  io  bull  or 
"  hulchei."  In  regard  (o  the  mode  ol  making  ihcM, 
and  tbe  general  miLaagauienl  ut  the  animal*,  ure 
copy  the  rollowing  from  tlie  "  farming  for  Ladies:" 

"  The  breeding  butab,  ai  being  the  liabilBtiuB  o{  ibe 
doe,  i*  altrayi  tbe  larger  and  cunlaini  a  duulite  apart- 
ment— one  Tor  the  a»t,  and  the  olber  Tw  tbe  Teediug 
room  of  tbe  jaong,  when  old  enough  to  como  inlo  il. 
The  beat  aixe  is  about  lour  feet  long  by  two  and  a^balf 
feet  wide,  and  eiEkteen  iocbei  to  t«o  teet  high;  bst 
they  BJ-e  often  made  imalJer,  aid  thoie  not  meant  fur 
breeding,  are  seldom  more  tban  Iwo-Ihiida  ibal  aize. 
They  aro  latticed  wilh  wire  in  the  Tront  ol  each,  as,  il' 
made  of  laths,  the  rabbits  woald  goaw  them;  but  the 
division  parted  oS  Tor  the  receplioa  of  the  breeding 
nest,  is  closed  both  at  tbe  fiDnl  and  sides,  leaving  only 
a  small  door  in  tbe  interior  for  (he  entrance  of  the  doe- 
indeed  an  inner  division  silh  a  sliding  door  is  used  for 
condning  tbe  rabbits  while  the  outer  pan  is  cleaned. 
There  should  also  be  a  moveable  feeding  trough,  which 
should  be  regularly  taken  away  after  eiery  mealj  for 
rabbits,  like  horses,  if  allowed  lo  blov  upon  their  faoil 
will  not  afterwards  eat  it,  unless  preiMd  by  aerious 
hunger.  The  troughs  should  be  made  of  tin  or  iron, 
to  allow  of  their  being  easily  cleaned ;  and  Hhould  lutve 
separate  coo  par  [men  is,  of  not  more  (ban  four  inohea 
Icmg,  both  for  difTerenl  sorts  of  fowl,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
Tent  the  rabbits  from  getting  their  feel  into  tbe  trough 
and  throwing  out  their  corn.  Same  persona  eien  add 
*,  small  rack  at  one  end  oT  ihe  hutch,  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  the  hay  on  wbtoh  they  feed ;  but  the  amall 

Suaotity  oaually  given,  is  more  commooly  left  tn  the 
ooi.  The  Irongh  should  bo  either  inserted  as  a  draw- 
er, or  if  plooed  outside,  the  hutoh  should  be  covered  by 
a  hinged  flap  to  shut  and  open,  in  either  ibe  front  or 
one  end.  The  floor  is  commonly  pierced  with  holes  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  urine;  but.  as  the  greatest  at- 

«ntion  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  cleansing,  il 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  fabe  bottom,  whioh  may  be 
drawn  ool  like  that  of  a  bird  oage,  for  the  removal  of 
the  excrement,  and  onjibt  to  be  every  morning  aoraped 
and  strewed  with  a  little  sand,  or,  in  cold  weather,  eo- 
tered  iligblly  with  refuse  bay;  for  rabbits  will  never 
thrive  unless  kept  dry  and  ckaa," 

*'  Hutches  of  this  descriptioa,  well  made  and  of  goad 
material,  will  not  cost  more  than  from  eight  to  (en  or 
twelve  shillings,  [two  to  three  dollara,]  according  lo 
their  ^ize.  Any  carpenter  or  Joiner  can  make  them 
with  these  directions,  and  we  have  lately  seen  one  of 
tlw  UrgMt  siu,  in  every  reafMt  w«U  ilUad  lor  biMd- 


11^,  tbe  price  af  wUsb  vaa  half  a  c<DBea— CiW 

"  The  hatafaei  if  iHnierM*,  way  b«  placed  no 
e*ch  other,  and  are  lontetirae*  ran|ied  round  i>  ta^ 
bouse  kept  for  that  pnrpoae;  bat  is  scUob  ascssMi] 
for  small  families,  umI  ibe  belter  way  is  t*  pel  (ttt 
apoo  a  stand  in  the  opea  air  against  sane  siislurgj 
wall,  for  a  too  eonlined  atmosphere  i>  Let  aatiusl  ig 
them,  and  if  kepi  iaa  close  room  they  emit  a  ftislud 
UnploaBant  odor.  Tha  balck  shDukl,  however,  ^im- 
ered  at  night,  at  cold  will  praveal  them  Utm  Wesduj; 
ia  ihe  depth  of  winter." 

In  this  oouatry,  rabbits  are  ehioQy  kept  a>  Dhjtni 
ofamusemeBljbut  in  England  they  are  reared  for  ikir 
flesh,  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  sohl  ia  lbs  mi- 
kets.  Their  flesh,  e^iecialky  when  yooBg,  is  veil  lu- 
ted and  wholesome;  for  inv^da  it  is  eeosidertJ  efaiU 
ly  as  proper  as  that  of  Jbwb.  They  are  juvil) 
killed  "  from  the  teal,"  wh4e  they  are  fron  lau  u 
six  weeks  oU.  They  weigh  at  that  age,  if  well  y, 
from  two  to  three  pounds,  "  trnaseil  (or  th<  tablt." 

There  are  several  vafialiw,  ■ome  of  wki^  *r«  kif^- 
Ij  prtied  by  faaciera.  Suae  arc  xery  targe,  nicbii; 
tha  weight  of  tea  to  twelve  pounds,  or  men,  droH^; 
and  when  castrated  and  well  fed  bate  been  k»nu 
weigh  flfteea  pounds  each.  HowwiiSV  speaks  of  "t 
very  large  variety,  of  the  hare  color ,  having  Back  best, 
length  and  depth  of  carcass,  large  and  leag  can,  vUb 
large  eyes,  rebembliug  ihoaeof  ibabars.  Tbrjaigbl' 
(he  saya,)  "  well  be  taken  for  hybrids  or  dii1»,  ta 
for  the  objeotioa  of  their  breading.  Theii  fleik  ii  Isijh 
colored,  snhalantial,  and  more  aavory  tbaa  ikal  al  iki 
common  rabbit;  and  ib^y  make  a  goad  dishtsskaj^ks 
tbe  bare,  which,  at  tix  ar  eight  months  eld  ibt;  toAj 
equal  in  siie.''  We  have  seen  a  few  of  this  varieii^ 
Ibuy  are  line-looking  animals.  There  is  anolhn  107 
large  variety,  obiefly  of  a  yellowish  brown  cobt,  vilk 
lop  ears  of  eaornons  length.  It  it  said  Ikst  llw  ctni' 
one  of  this  variety,  which  gained  a  pri»  fma  s  fut; 
"  Rabbit  Club"  in  Londoa,  measared  acroB  ikt  bud, 
from  the  lip  of  one  ear  to  tbe  outer  edge  of  ibt  oiba 
20 j  inches.  Thcaearatomelimeacalled  Spaaiikrtbbki. 

But  a  writer  who  appears  to  nnderstand  tbs  hIjkI, 
ohtorv^ — "  Fot  common  use  we  believe  the  liigt  ff^ 
rabbit  to  be  the  best,  ihoogh  the  black  and  abiu  kid 
to  be  the  favarilct  aiKwg  amateur  breeden;  bol  tei 
sort  will  do  for  the  hutclies,  provided  ibej  be  beiilbf, 
of  good  silt,  abort-legged,  and  broad  in  Ihe  Wis." 

The  proper  food  for  rabbiu  U  oats,  peat,  vbtsh 
hack-wheat,  Indian  corn,  with  potatoes,  iniDepi,  •« 
clover  er  lucerne,  in  summer,  and  nine,  wall-rDitd  cu- 
ver  hay  in  winter.  They  are  eiiBilar  it  coDuitotiia 
and  habits  of  feeding  la  sheep,  aul  like  tbsB  us  bs- 
ble  to  injury,  such  as  diteaaes  of  the  liver  frwB  ('n't 
largely  of  succulent  food.  Movbiat  direeu  iksi  tk; 
be  fed  regularly  three  timet  a  day,  with  sacb  qusnlilT 
as  they  will  eat  up  cleaB. 


Will  WOBM-  — C-  W.    JOHMSOB    dtLaili   ss  af^ 

nient,  where,  on  a  50  acre  ^Id  »wa  with  wheal,  wf 
an  acre  was  preceded  by  a  crop  of  wbtte  maslvil- 
This  half  Ber«  was  wholly  exempt  from  the  wire  wnii 
—tbe  rest  of  the  Sold  was  much  iajared.  Anolbf 
field  of  42  aeros,  so  much  infested  with  the  wire  "oro. 
thai  nearly  every  crop  for  oiaeteeQ  jear»  wai  lsrg'7 
destroyed  by  this  insect,  wat  then  whollj  mhh  »'* 
wbite  musrard-  Tbe  folh>wing  year  nol  a  wire  «»>>> 
could  be  found.  He  therefore  oondades,  itst  b;de- 
siroyiog  all  weeds  and  roo(»,  and  by  a  careful  soJ  d"" 
drill  onhure  of  tbe  whilo  mntlari,  the  wire  wer»  n»r 
be  expelled. 

The  Stkah  Enam.— It  is  estimated  tbtt  i«"a 
iwer  efTecU  in  England  a  taviag  of  as  nneb  labor  u 
cooM  be  don*  bj  thret  hoiJiadmiUinnaaf  ■>»- 
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seas: 


■*■■—■■■■ 


IllEJ*ROT£IflUBIfT  OF  SAIfDY  Alt D  ORATEIiIiY  SOII.S. 


Hr.  Adam  Anrtmnr,  ef  North  Providenco,  faniish- 
« the  iiffioeri  of  the  Rhode  Island  Sootetj  for  the  En- 
^oqrmgeflieiit  •f  Domestic  f ndastry,  an  aoooent  of  the 
node  in  vhleh  he  has  very  soeceesfully  improved  his 
flu's.  The  ramn  oonsista  of  150  acres,  but  deduotinjr 
50  acres  of  wood,  18  in  a  "  natnral  pastHre,"  and  10 
in  wet  nieadow,  there  is  bat  72  acres  suitable  for  til- 
la^  or  hoed  erope.  The  principal  portion  of  these 
72  acres,  is  '*  very  sandy,  with  a  subsoil  of  sand  and 
gravel,*'  and  was  originally  very  poor.  Mr.  A.  took 
fMaaesaion  of  the  farm  in  1S26.  '*  The  crops  of  that 
year,  were  5  tons  of  English  hay,  3  of  bog  hay,  2  of 
«at8,  tO%i  bushels  potatoes.  200  of  turnepSi  some  fruit 
•ad  a  auppiy  of  garden  vegetables  for  home  consump- 
tion— worth ,  iaelttding  past ure  feed  $385.  The  produce 
of  the  Urm  last  year,  (1847,)  was  by  estimation,  200 
toBs  of  green  fodder  for  soiling,  100  of  hay,  25  of  mil- 
let, 17  <yf  dry  com  fodder,  640  bushels  of  potatoes, 
750  bushels  Indian  corn,  50  bushels  apples,  with  other 
froit  and  garden  vegeUblee-^the  value  of  which,  in- 
alosive  «f  pastare  feed,  is  $3,575.  Nearly  tenfold  in- 
<*rease  in  the  products  of  the  farm." 

Previous  to  1826,  t^|»andy  portion  of  the  farm  had 
been  pat  to  Indian  corn  and  rye,  at  intervals  of  about 
six  years,  and  had  yielded  ahoot  eight  bushels  of  corn, 
and  about  five  bushels  of  rye  per  acre.  The  rye  was 
sown  on  the  com-hills — no  grass  seed  being  ever  sown. 
It  was  of  so  little  value  for  grazing,  that  75  acres, 
half  in  wood  and  half  an  pasture,  rented  in  18*4:6  for 
$15.  This  same  pasture  produced  last  year,  more 
cban  half  the  crops  above  named. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Anthqnt's  improvement,  has  been 
tlie  application  of  Uwcktd  4uhu.  The  products  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  ashes,  afforded  the  means  of  keap- 
iog  a  larger  stock  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  ma- 
aore;  the  manure  permitted  the  introduction  of  other 
crops,  which  being  consumed  on  the  farm,  laid  tlie  foun- 
dation for  larger  yields  and  more  extended  cultivation. 
His  first  crops  were  clover  and  millet,  aad  his  mode  of 
preparing  the  land  was  to  ptow  *'  at  flrst  from  four  to 
mx.  inches  deep,  tornittg  the  farrow  flat  when  there 
iias  been  tenacity  enough  lor  the  purpose,  followed  by 
the  roller,  and  if  the  field  did  not  then  present  a  sur- 
face safficiently  smooth  for  the  reception  of  ashes  and 
seed,  the  harrow,  or  bush,  or  both,  as  circnmstances 
required,  were  applied.  The  ashes  placed  upon  the 
field,  in  rows  etx  paces  apart — the  heaps  of  uniform 
sixe,  distance  six  paees  in  the  row,  aad  in  the  aggre- 
gate containing  200  bushels  the  acre,  (the  nsual  quan- 
tity first  ttsed  on  these  poor  soils)  have  then  been  evenly 
spread,  and  the  field  marked  by  drawing  a  chain  into 
lands  five  paces  wide  in  two  directions,  the  last  at  right 
angles  with  the  first.  This  done,  the  millet  and  clover 
seeds,  previously  mixed  togetlier  and  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  were  sown ;  one  half  in  one  direction  of 
the  field,  and  the  remainder  crosswise,  or  in  tl|e  other. 
Two  liarrowings,^  the  last  across  the  first,  succeeded 
by  tbe  roller,  usually  completing  the  operation." 

The  millet  and  the  clover  are  both  cut  for  hay ;  the 
first  crops  being  about  %  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  each, 
per  acre.  The  third  year  after  being  sown,  the  land 
is  again  turned  over,  the  plow  running  rather  deeper 
than  before,  and  the  former  course  is  repeated,  with  a 
somewhat  less  quantity  of  ashes  than  before.  After  a 
third  repetition  of  this  proeess,  Indian  corn  and  pota- 
toes ar«»  brought  in ;  these  crops  always  receiving  a 
dressinjr  of  roanure---from  six  to  nine  cords  per  acre. 
For  ladisB  oom^  the  stable  or  yard  manure  is  always 


plowed  in,  the  plow  running  from  six  to  seven  inches 
deep,  followed  by  a  roller,  to  prevent  the  disturbance 
of  the  sod  in  the  after  culture.  [It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  a  very  loose  soil,  and  needs  compres- 
sion.} 

Mr.  A.  prefers  sowing  millet  early  in  June,  but  the 
time  may  vary  according  to  circumstances,  from  the 
twentieth  of  May  to  the  tenth  of  July.  If  sown  ear- 
lier, the  weeds  obtain  the  ascendancy;  if  later,  the  crop 
is  liable  to  injury  by  frost.  The  quantity  of  seed  is 
about  forty  quarts  per  acre.  When  grown  of  suitable 
fineness  and  well  cured,  Mr.  A.  considers  it  excellent 
fodder — better  for  soiling  than  most  grasses,  but  infe- 
rior for  this  purpose  to  rye.  Sandy  soils  produce  it  in 
greater  perfection  than  any  others ;  on  heavy  loams  it 
is  apt  to  rast.  Mr.  A.  remarks  that  when  olover  seed 
is  sown  with  millet,  many  of  the  young  clover  plants 
fierish,  aad  be  reeommends  an  extra  quantity  of  seed 
on  this  aooount.  He  advises  to  omit  sowing  the  grass 
seed  till  after  the  crop,  whether  of  millet  or  any  other 
kind  of  grain,  is  off;  and  he  prefers  stocking  down  in  the 
last  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  to  any  other 
time.  We  will  add,  that  we  should  prefer  sowing  clover 
at  this  time,  to  sowing  it  With  millet  or  any  spring  orop, 
on  suoh  a  soil  as  is  here  described. 

Indian  corn  and  rye  are  owd  for  soiling.  The  corn 
"  is  drilled  in  rows  2k  feet  apart,  at  different  periods, 
for  this  purpose,  and  thus  affording  a  successive  supply. 
The  seed  used,  from  2  to  2|  bushels  the  acre,  covered 
with  the  hoe  and  dressed  with  the  cultivator.  The 
large  sweet  variety  is  esteemed  the  best  on  account  of 

I  its  superior  riehness,  and  the  avidity  with  which  it  is 
eaten.    It  is,  however,  less  prodociive  than  the  fiat  or 
.  southern." 

When  rye  is  sown,  "  the  land  is  stocked  at  the  same 
time  with  clover  for  soiling,  about  the  commencement 
of  autumn,  either  on  swaid,  clover  lay  or  old  ground, 
dressed  with  stable  manure  or  ashes.  The  rye  is  com- 
menced upon  'early  in  May,  and  the  clover  succeeds 
that  of  ether  fields  when  their  produce  has  become  too 
old  to  be  relished.  This  is  followed  by  millet.  Next 
comes  corn,  the  earliest  drilled  for  the  purpose.  Af- 
terwards suckers,  and  then  again  corn.  This  is  all  fed 
at  the  barn." 

Mawaobment  of  Stock  ow  ths  SoiLiye  ststbm.— - 
Mr.  Anthont  gives  his  mode  of  managing  stock  as 
follows: 

'*  The  stock,  averaging  about  40  head,  stand  upon  a 
platform,  raised  six  inches  above  a  tight  floor  which 
projects  beyond  the  sill  a  few  inches  over  the  side  of  a 
planked  trench  outside  of  the  barn.  Here  the  cows 
(usually  36  in  number)  are  fed  three  times  a  day. 
They  go  also  to  the  pasture  for  a  slight  picking,  for 
water  and  exercise,  rocNrning  and  evening.  But  they 
are  always  stabled  at  night,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of 
peat  or  swamp  mud,  is  placed  just  below  the  platfori^ 
for  the  reception  of  the  urine  and  manure.  After  lyin^ 
24  hours,  the  whole  mass  is  hauled  over  and  shoved 
through  an  aperture  between  the  floor  and  the  boarding 
of  the  barn  into  the  trench  referred  to.  In  this  way, 
300  cords  of  excellent  manure  are  annually  made  by 
the  stock.  In  the  planting  season  it  is  carried  to  the 
field  and  plowed  in,  undergoing  little  or  no  fermenta- 
tion until  it  is  turned  under  or  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
At  other  times  it  is  placed  in  large  heaps,  when  it  is  to 
be  used  the  ensuing  season.  , 

*'  For  seven  mont^  in  the  year,  the  ooix^go  out  on- 
ly onea  ta  the  day,  hkViag  an  hour  or  aiore  in  fine  wea* 
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ther  for  air,  exercise  and  water.  All  of  these  parpos- 
es  being  regarded  as  verj  essential  to  their  health  and 
comfort.  They  are  furnished  with  some  alop  in  sum- 
mer, but  are  much  more  liberally  supplied  at  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  especially  in  winter.  Shorts,  meal  of 
Indian  corn,  and  oil  meal  constitute  the  slop  refevred  to. 
The  quantity  fed  to  each  cow  is  various,  and  when  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  is  desirable  and  praotieable,  the 
feed  should  be  such  ait  to  neither  increase  aor  diminish 
the  flesh,  of  the  animal. 

'^  Formerly  it  was  my  practice  to  change  nearly  all 
my  stock   annually.     More  recently   about  one   half, 


(quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  raised  ai  b 
worth  keeping)  are  allowed  to  bring  eahet.  Tbe  re- 
mainder are  miiked  until  they  are  fit  lor  tke  ihsmbles 
when  they  are  sold  and  their  places  supplied  bj  otben, 
*''  Ordinary  keeping  is  iM>t  eakmlated,  in  dj  opisioQ, 
to  develope  the  milking  properties  of  tbe  best  covs. 
Those  that  I  have  purchased,  have  rarely  given  aore 
than  two- thirds  the  quantity  of  milk  the  first,  u  itnb- 
sequent  seasons,  the  feed  in  both  eases  being  the  woe. 
They  should  be  in  good  eondlUHkattketiaeefealmg, 
or  generally  with  liberal  feeding  afterwsrds,  their  tcs- 
deney  will  be  to  fieah  rather  than  to  milk." 
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Experiments  in  Grafting. 

COITTACT  OF  BARK  MOT    KSSSlfTIAL.— It  IS  WOtl,   but 

not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bark  of  the  graft  and 
stock  should  toaeh  to  insure  snoeess.  A  shoot  that  has 
been  cnt  in  season,  will,  if  kept  moist,  throw  out  a 
woody  substance  at  its  lower  eBd<— this  will  fiU  the  space 
between  tbe  graft  and  the  stock.  I  have  made  the 
wedge  of  the  graft  so  thin  on  the  outside,  that  when 
placed  in  the  stock,  the  bark  of  each  did  not  approach 
nearer  than  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  any  place — they 
were  waxed  and  all  grew,  and  were  only  a  few  days 
later  in  starting. 

Qra/Hng  Wax. — The  following  proportions  suit  roe 
best: — 3  lbs.  rosin,  1  lb.  beeswax,  10  ozs.  tallow, — 
melted  together  and  well  stirred  while  cooling;  parti- 
cularly the  latter  part — on  this  depends  the  light  color 
which  is  essential  to  prevent  heating  by  the  sun's  rays. 
When  used,  it  may  be  softened  in  warm  water,  if  other- 
wise too  cold,  the  hands  to  be  rubbed  with  lard  to  pre- 
vent sticking.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  applied  in  the 
best  manner  and  with  great  faoility. 


Grafting  Xiw/e.— The  too!  flgored  in  the  Feb.  No. 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  used  by  such  as  set  4  or  500  in 
a  day.  If  it  answers  as  well  (which  I  doubt)  there  is 
much  picking  up  and  laying  down  in  using  it.  The 
knife  here  used  (Fig.  6,)  is  merely  a  erook^  one  with 
a  wedge  for  opening  the  stocks,  made  as  part  of  the 
blade  at  right  angles  near  the  handle.  A  blow  with  a 
small  mallet  will  split  tbe  stock,  another  imder  the 
point  will  withdraw  it,  the  wedge  is  then  driven  to  open 
the  deft,  the  graft  pat  in  and  no  time  lost  in  ohanging 
tools. 

In  grafting  apples  and  pears,  the  best  success  has 
attended  those  put  in  vrhen  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom — 
of  one  lot  of  over  250  set  at  that  period  last  spring,  not 
one  failed  to  grow.  M .  Quinbt,  (^oxtaekie,  Marchf 
1848. 

^  Rinarkt, — One  who  has  never  tistd  the  tool  descri- 
bed in  the  second  number  of  the  Cultivator,  eannot  con- 
oeive  of  the  ease  and  perfection  of  its  work.  Soeh  is 
the  facility  with  which  itisnsed,  that  a  hundred  stocks 
may  be  beaded  down  for  grafting  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  in  as  many  seconds;  a  perfectly  smooth  slit  for 
the  graft  is  made  with  equal  facility,  by  a  single  motion 
of  the  hand;  an  iron  wedge  opens  this  slit;  using  the 
head  of  the  too]  as  a  small  mallet ;  all  with  no  more 
picking  up  and  laying  down,  than  the  knife  and  mallet 
described  h^onr  correspondent,  while  the  work  is  both 
more  radid  and  more  perfect .  The  Ai  remarka  are  fbond- 


ed  on  the  experience  of  years,  in  the  iasertiDs  sf  aiij 
thooscmds  of  grafts  with  this  implenMDt. 

Nxw  MoDK  or  Gkaftiico. — ^In  some  of  the  higb 
winds,  early  in  June  last,  I  had  some  pear  grafts  bro* 
ken  oflT,  which  had  been  inserted  a  yecu-  before,  sodven 
of  strong  gtowth.  Wishing  tc^  preserve  the  kixl,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  possible  to  do  se  by  cottisg 
off  the  short  branches  from  tbe  main  branch,  sad  using 
them  as  scions.  These  scions  were  fi'om  as  inch  lo 
three  inches  in  length,  and  v/Uke  cnt  out  of  tlie  nuii 
branch  in  the  same  way  as  in  badding,  and  were  grsfi* 
ed  the  same  as  in  T  budding ;  being  carefol!^  tie4  witk 
matting.  The  stocks  in  which  they  were  engrified, 
were  cut  off  a  little  above  tbe  place  of  insertion. 

The  result  of  this  experinsent  has  been  higUj  satis- 
factory, for  not  one  of  the  scions  failed;  bm  &U  eon- 
mencod  growing  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  grew  Crom 
two  to  three  feet  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

I  have  tried  various  other  methods  of  grsftisg  tod 
badding,  but  never  with  as  ^ood  success  as  in  the  man- 
nef  here  described.  P.  D.  S.  HartfofFd,  Ci.y  Ftifw- 
rv,  1846.  

Destrnetlon  of  frait  tads  hj  Prest. 

M.  QviHBT  of  Coxsackie  informs  oS)  "  For  the  hit 
ten  years,  whenever  tbe  naeroory  has  fallen  noie  than 
eight  degrees  below  aero  daring  tbe  winter,  tlie  iniit 
buds  of  our  peaches  have  been  invariab^  freKn  to 
death  ;  when  it  remained  above  that  point  we  btve  al- 
ways bad  fruit.  Two  years  during  that  time,  thecold< 
est  weather  was  exsK^tly  eight  below  aero;  one  year  it 
killed  all  tbe  fruit  the  other  about  half.  Coosecyaeat!; 
that  is  about  the  last  degree  of  cold  the  peseh  caa  ea- 
dure.  The  fact  caa  be  ascertained  that  the  froit  buds  are 
killed  any  tinse  in  the  winter  after  weather  vara  e 
nougb  to  take  the  frost  oot  ;  the  eentrs  tbes  tuns 
black.  On  the  1 1th  January  tbe  mercury  was  il  deg. 
below  zero.  I  expected  to  find  peaches  kiUei,  bot  act 
cherries  and  plums,  which  appear  to  have  shared  ibt 
same  fate.  It  has  been  suggested  that  cherries  and 
plums  would  not  have  suffered,  had  it  not  bees  ior  the 
warm  weather  the  first  part  of  winter,  atartiogtbt 
buds.  How  is  it  ?  Did  the  bads  start,  and  were  tbey 
killed  by  tbe  subsequent  eokl ;  or  is  there  s  linit  t» 
their  eodnranoe  of  cold,  as  well  as  the  peach  f ' 

Oar  correspondent  is  referred  to  the  remarks  oi  p. 
181  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  sbewiag 
that  it  is  not  low  temperature  alone  which  destroys 
fruit  buds.  Indeed  the  fact  that  the  point  st  vbich 
they  are  killed  is  placed  quite  dtfiereatly  by  ihflereBi 
oultivators,  proves  this  to  be  tbe  case.  When  psaeb 
buds  l>ave  been  much  swollen  by  warm  weather  in  wio* 
ter,  we  have  known  many  of  them  destroyed  st  a  tea- 
perntore  of  only  five  degraea  balaw  sero^  leaving  ^^ 
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ever  e&oiigli  for  a  good  orop.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
mre  assured  on  good  authority,  that  at  Montreal  crops 
of  peaches  have  heen  obtained,  after  the  thermometer 
had  soak  as  low  as  twenty^eight  degrees  below  aero — 
not  the  slightest  swelling  of  the  buds  having  previous- 
ly taken  place,  and  the  trees  being  merely  protected 
frcwa  tmdden  changes  by  a  thin  mat. 

Under  ordinary  eireujmtaneet  however,  in  the  peach 
districts  of  New- York  and  New  England,  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  orop  escapes  a  frost  of  It'*  or  15^  below 


Hiere  is  ao  doubt  that  the  cherry  and  plum,  like  the 
peaeh,  is  rendered  more  liable  to  destruction  by  the 
previous  sweUtng  of  the  buds — we  have  known  the  en- 
tire ekerry  «rop  destroyed  by  cold  only  12®  below  zero, 
'wrben  the  previons  winter  weather  had  been  quite  warm 

▼laes  OB  Forest  Traes. 

In  travelling  tkrough  the  states  of  Massachusetts 
mad  Coaneetieut  a  few  years  since,  I  was  drawn  to  ob- 
serve the  quantities  of*  grapes  growing  wild  on  vines 
that  were  climbing  ever  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees ; — 
iBost  of  those  which  I  tasted  were  of  good  quality,  and 
tiMy  grew  in  abundance  without  any  care  whatever. — 
I  have  often  heard  people  from  the  above  mentioned 
states,  speak  of  the  excellent  grapes  that  they  used  to 
gather  from  vines  on  the  foreat  trees.  A  few  years 
since,  a  friend  of  mine  took  the  trouble  to  collect  a 
qnaatity  ef  cuttings  of  the  best  varieties,  whi6h  he 
planted  in  his  garden.  The  vines  when  they  grew 
were  managed  with  much  eare,  after  the  manner  that 
Isabella  and  Catawba  vines  are,  on  open  trellises.*^ 
The  eonseqaenoe  was,  very  little  fruit  was  produced, 
suid  that  ef  a  very  poor  quality^  and  as  he  thought 
ke  had  done  his  best,  he  at  tenth  came  to  the  con- 
elnsion  that  it  was  the  change  of  location  that  had 
made  sneh  a  wonderful  change  in  the  fruit .  It  happen- 
ed that  a  few  tendrils  from  one  ef  the  vines  came  in 
eentaet  with  the  projecting  limb  of  a  plumb  tree,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  shoots  reaehed  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  the  next  year  the  owner  was  gratified  to  see  good 
fmit,  and  of  as  good  flavor  as  any  that  he  had  ever 
tasted  of  the  kind  in  their  native  place.  In  several  in- 
stanees  I  have  known  Isabella  vines  to  run  rampant 
over  the  tops  of  large  trees,  and  they  have  never  failed  to 
produce  large  crops  of  grapes  every  year,  of  better  qual- 
itj  than  any  that  I  have  ever  eaten  grown  on  trelUsed 
vines,  and  without  any  labor  being  expended.  There 
is  one  vine  now  growing  in  this  town,  that  produces 
nore  grapes  than  any  other  six  that  are  managed  in 
the  ordinary  way;  and  what  I  wish  to  suggest  is  this  : 
why  cannot  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes  be  raised  to 
any  extent  throughout  our  whole  country,  on  the  tops 
of  the  scattering  trees  in  the  fields,  and  along  the  bor- 
ders of  wood-]ands,and  woody  ravines,  without  any  labor 
being  expended  or  required^  except  in  planting  the  vines, 
and  training  them  up  a  permanent  post  set  for  that  pur- 
pose? There  should  be  three  shoots  fastened  to  the  sides 
of  the  post,  with  loops  of  leather,  uatil  the  beginning  of 
Kansh  in  the  second  year,at  which  time  the  number 
should  he  reduced  to  one,  whieh  is  to  make  the  trunk  of 
the  vine.  It  should  be  protected  while  it  is  small  with 
stakes,  to  prevent  injury  by  eattle  or  other  animals.  The 
vine  needs  the  support  of  the  post  until  the  tendrils  obtain 
permanent  hold  of  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  and  the  bodjr  at- 
tains sufficient  size  to  withstand  anything  that  may 
come  against  it.  The  vines  should  not  be  set  near  the 
body  of  the  tree,  because  the  ground  is  already  occupi- 
ed by  the  roots  of  the  tree — ^but  directly  under  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  on  the  south  side,  where  the 
vine  will  receive  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  If  the  soil  is 
not  first  rate,  it  should  be  taken  away  and  replaced 
with  at  least  one  cart  load  of  rich  sods  from  the  roadside, 
if  much  better  than  any  highly  manured  soil  for 


the  vine  or  any  fruit  tree.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  management  of  vines,  with  many  precise  rules  for 
pruining,  training,  manuring,  &c.,  which  all  amounts 
to  nothing  with  farmers  generally,  who  have  no  time 
to  devote  to  such  work.  All  that  our  native  vines  want 
is  plenty  of  space  to  extend  over,  and  plenty  of  air  and 
sun,  all  of  whieh  they  receive  perfectly  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  run  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Another  ad- 
vantage in  planting  vines  in  the  situations  that  I  have 
described,  is  that  they  are  rendered  more  lasting,  and 
will  produce  fruit  for  several  generations,  judging  from 
specimens  that  I  have  seen  growing  in  dififerent  parts 
of  our  country.  Writers  compute  the  age  of  the  vine  at 
two  hundred  years,  and  they  have  been  known  to  reach 
a  much  greater  age ;  hence  in  planting  a  vine  we  are 
doing  work  that  need  not  be  repeated  soon  in  the  same 
place  if  properly  done.  I.  Hildaeth.  Seneca,  Jlpril 
7,  1848. 

UestmetioB  of  the  RoseaBng* 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Cultivator  for  1847, 
W.  L.  Eaton,  asks  how  he  shall  most  efieotoally  destroy 
the  rose-bog,  one  of  the  grreatest  pests  that  we  have  at 
present  among  us.  In  answering  this  question  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  description,  and  habits,  of  this 
insect,  as  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  '^  Report  on 
the  Insects  of-Massachusetts." 

The  natural  history  of  the  rose-chafer,  was  for  a  long 
time  involved  in  mystery,  but  is  at  last  fully  cleared  ap. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  these  insects  in  swarms,  at 
their  first  coming,  and  their  sudden  disappearance,  at 
the  olose  of  their  career,  are  remarkable  facts  in  their 
history.  They  come  forth  from  the  ground  during  the 
second  week  in  June,  and  remain  from  30  to  40  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  males  become  exhaust- 
ed, fall  to  the  ground,  and  perish  |  while  the  females 
enter  the  earth,  deposit  their  eggs,  return  to  the  sur- 
face, and  after  lingering  a  few  days,  die  also.  The 
egga  laid  by  each  female  are  about  thirty  is  number,  and 
are  deposited  from  one  to  four  inches  beneath  the  sur-  « 
face  of  the  soil  ;  they  are  nearly  globular,  whitish,  and 
about  one-thirteith  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
hatched  20  days  after  they  are  laid.  The  grubs  attain 
their  full  size  in  the  autumn,  being  then  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  yellowish- white  color,  with 
a  tinge  of  blue  toward  the  hinder  extremity,  which  is 
thick  and  obtuse  or  rounded  ;  a  few  short  hairs  are 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  there  are  six  short 
legs,  or  a  pair  to  each  of  the  first  three  rings  behind 
the  head ;  the  latter  is  covered  with  a  homy  shell  of 
a  pale  rust  color.  In  Oetober  they  descend  below  the 
reach  of  frost,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state.-^ 
In  spring  they  approach  toward  the  surface,  and  each 
one  forms  for  itself  a  little  eell  of  an  oval  shape,  by 
turning  round  a  great  many  times,  so  as  to  compress 
the  earth  and  make  the  inside  of  the  cavity  hard  and 
smooth.  Within  this  cell  the  grub  is  transformed  to  a 
pupa,  during  the  month  of  May,  by  casting  off*  its  skin, 
which  is  pushed  downwards  in  folds  from  the  head  to 
the  tail.  The  pupa  has  somewhat  the  form  of  the  per- 
fected beetle;  but  it  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  and 
its  short  stump-like  wings,  its  antennas,  and  its  legs  ai^ 
folded  upon  the  breast,  and  its  whole  body  is  enclosed 
in  a  thin  film  that  maps  each  part  seperately.  During 
the  month  of  June  this  filmy  skin  is  rent,  the  enclosed 
beetle  withdraws  from  its  body  and  its  limbs,  bursts 
open  its  earthen  cell,  and  digs  its  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Such  being  the  metamorphose  and  habits 
of  these  insects,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  attack 
them  in  the  eggy  the  ;f«6,  or  the  pupa  state.  The 
enemy,  in  these  stages,  is  beyond  our  reach,  but  they 
must  be  either  cruxkedf  scalded,  or  burned,  to  deprive 
them  of  life,  for  they  are  not  afiected  by  any  of  the  ap* 
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plications  Qsoally  found  destraoUvo  to  other  insects. — 
They  shoald  be  collected  daily  during  the  period  of 
their  visitation,  and  should  be  committed  to  the  flames 
or  killed  by  scalding  water. 

It  is  not  expected  that  we  shall  go  into  our  orchard 
to  collect  these  animals,  but  surely  it  is  worth  the  trou- 
ble, to  collect  them  in  the  garden,  on  the  peach,  the 
cherry,  and  the  grape.  The  best  instmment  of  de- 
struction is  an  old  warming-pan ;  fill  it  half  full  of  live 
coals,  and  with  a  wing  or  your  hand,  brush  or  jar  them 
into  your  pan  :  (this  should  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning.)  In  this  way,  with pafunce  and  pertevtrancej 
you  will  at  least  very  much  reduce  the  number ;  for  ev- 
ery female  yon  kill,  you  decrease  the  future  number  thir- 
ty fold.     HABfPDXN.     Hampdtn  Co.,  Mass, 

Management  of  Frail  Trees* 

Almost  any  kind  of  upland  may  be  prepared  for  an 
orchard.  For  the  apple,  the  most  natural  soil  is  that 
which  is  well  adapted  to  com,  and  requires  but  little 
extra  preparation. 

The  poorest  upland  soil  for  an  orchard  is  perhaps 
moist  heavy  clay.  This  must  be  prepared  by  draining 
off*  all  the  superabundant  surface  water,  which  may  be 
done  by  open  ditches  or  under  draining.  Set  the  trees 
on  the  top  of  the  ground  without  any  excavation ;  but 
if  suitable  holes  are  dog,  fill  up  with  rich  loam,  and  if 
convenient  add  a  mixture  of  slate  and  small  stones. — 
Haul  on  earth  of  a  loose  rich  mixture,  and  bury  the 
roots  rather  deeper  than  when  set  in  the  usual  way. — 
The  failure  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  trees  set  in  a  stifi'clay 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  planting  them  too  deep. — 
The  holes  prepared  for  the  trees,  form  basins  to  receive 
the  surplus  water,  which  literally  drowns  them  out. 

In  transplanting  any  kind  of  trees,  keep  the  roots  as 
moist  as  possible  while  out  of  the  ground.  In  setting, 
the  earth  should  compactly  fill  all  the  space  around  and 
onder  the  roots,  allowing  each  root  and  fibre  to  be  bu- 
ried in  its  natural  position. 

I  would  recommend  high,  rolling  land,  for  an  orchard 
on  that  part  of  the  farm  least  wanted  for  tillage.*  If 
the  place  seieoted  be  rooky,  or  the  soil  poor,  it  will  re- 
quire more  labor,  but  two  bands  will  soon  cart  on  soil 
of  the  right  quality  enough  to  cover  fifty  trees.  In 
common  porous  soil,  let  the  trees  be  set  with  the  upper 
roots  about  level  with  the  common  surface,  add  rich 
soil  with  stones  to  round  up  six  or  eight  inches  near 
the  body.  This  will  also  aid,  in  some  measure,  to  ward 
off  the  mice. 

-Arrange  the  trees  so  far  apart  that  when  full  grown 
the  top  of  one  will  not  touch  the  others.  At  this  dis- 
tance, they  grow  faster,  receiving  more  nutriment 
both  from  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  The  fruit  pluck- 
ed from  that  tree  which  is  supported  by  a  full  share  of 
light  and  heat,  will  yield  more  of  an  improved  flavor 
and  color. 

I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  but  two  extensive 
Burseries  in  the  state  of  Vermont ;  these  each  contain 
over  forty  thousand  trees.  One  of  them  is  in  Weath- 
ersfield,  on  Connecticut  river ;  the  other  is  in  a  lake 
town,  conducted  by  Seneca  Haxzard,  of  North  Ferris- 
borgh.  The  latter  is  in  a  very  promising  condition, 
containing  most  of  the  valuable  and  popular  varieties 
of  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  peaches,  fto,    S. 

W.  JXWXTT. 

Blbkdxno  op  the  Vinx  — Dr.  Underbill  stated  be- 
fore the  New- York  Farmer's  Club,  that  the  bleeding 
of  the  vine,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  seems  to  in- 
sore  a  good  crop  of  grapes. 

*Thii  ahADld  b«  regarded  u  a  matier  of  necewity,  rather  than  of 
iboice  ;  aa  the  beat  anil,  kept  in  Rond  littage,  will  yield  frail  in 
iioch  greater  abundance,  aud  of  muob  betier  quality,  than  a  poor 
ijd  neglected  aoiL— £d. 


New  and  newly  iatrodaeed  Apples. 

AUrVMH  AFPLBS. 

AxJTumn  STnAWssaaT,  or  Late  Strawberry.— T\ui 
variety,  which  originated  ia  Western  New- York,  bow 
of  the  finest  of  all  table  apples.  It  is  mediom  ia  ne; 
roundish,  slightly  oblong-conical,  obscurelj  ribbed; 
whole  surface  dotted  and  streaked  with  deep  red^  srea 
quite  slender;  cal}x  in  a  distinctly  ribbed  batin;  fi«h 
yellowish  white,  sub-acid,  remarkably  tender  sod. very 
juicy,  and  of  an  exceedingly  agreeable  flavor.  It  ripens 
about  six  weeks  later  than  the  early  strawberry,  and  is 
greatly  its  superior  in  exeellenoe.  The  young  trees 
grow  more  freely  than  any  other  known  variety.  A 
good  bearer. 

Gatx,  Belmont  or  Waxen, — ^This  exoellent  apple  ku 
been  known  for  many  years  in  Ohio,  and  has  borne  leie* 
ral  times  in  Western  New- York.  Its  merits  esiitle  it 
to  the  highest  rank.  It  is  rather  large;  varyiog  is  (onu, 
but  usually  ovate-conical,  often  roundish- conical  or  ob* 
long- ovate,  sometimes  with  a  narrow  or  pointed  apex, 
and  at  others  quite  blunt  or  ronnded ;  a  clear  pale  yd* 
low,  of  a  waxy  smoothness,  often  with  a  rich,  bron- 
ish  cheek;  stem  varying  in  length  and  thiekneu,  fion 
scarcely  two- thirds  of  an  inch  long  and  stout,  toan  iaek 
add  a-half  long  and  slender;  flesh  yellovish,  of  fin 
texture,  tender  when  ripe,  somewhat  compact,  vitb  i 
fine  rich  sub-acid  flavor,  somewhat  resembliog  ibat  d 
the  Fall  Pippin.  Tree  a  free  growef,  and  aboadaat 
bearer.  Ripens  late  in  antumn.  The  identity  of  tUi 
variety  with  the  Waxen  of  Coxe,  which  i>  deaeribed  is 
a  "flat"  apple,  appears  not  to  have  been  tolly  estaUIA* 
ed. 

Fall  Ohanqx.— -Its  origin  is  unknown.  When  veD 
ripened  on  the  tree^  it  is  nearly  or  quite  first  rateia 
quality,  and  is  valuable  for  its  fair  appearance, aodtbe 
free  growth  and  early  and  uniform  prodoetivesess  of  thi 
tree.  It  is  perfectly  diatinot  from  the  Tallow  apple, 
Orange  or  Lowell,  of  Onondaga  and  Oswego  eonaties, 
N.  Y.  It  is  large,  round-ovate,  regular;  light  greea- 
ish  yellow,  becoming  a  light  yellow,  dotted  with  greyi 
and  sometunes  with  a  slight  brown  cheek;  aten  balf 
an  inch  long;  calyx  in  a  ^ain  with  a  smooth  rim,  aad 
slightly  plaited  within;  flesh,  sob-acid  andtsader.  Id 
character  it  resembles  the  Cumberland  Spice  and  tbe 
White  Bellflower  of  the  west,  but  is  believed  to  be  su* 
perior  to  either.  Ripens  during  the  last  half  of  an* 
tumn. 

Tallow  Applx,  Orange  or  Xoim/^— <2ait«  large, 
roundish  oblong,  approaching  obtosecooical,  very  ftligb^ 
ly  ribbed;  green,  becoming  bright  yellow;  stem  an  iocli 
long;  calyx  in  an  even  rather  deep  basin,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly plaited  within,  while  the  rim  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  broadly  rounded;  flesh  rather  coarse,  wit^ 
a  rich  rather  acid  flavor — ^hardly  first  rate,  bat  rains' 
blefrom  its  free  growth,  productiveness,  large  8ixe,aDd 

fine  appearance.  Ripens  early  in  autumn,  and  may  be 
kept  a  month  or  two.  This  variety  has  been  ooUinud 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne. 

Hawlet  or  Dowse. — This  fruit  was  first  described 
and  figured  in  the  Cultivator,  on  p.  114,  of  volame  IV. 
It  was  afterwards  described  in  the  Horticnltorist  a  year 
ago.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  apples  of  the  largest 
size  which  prove  to  be  of. excellent  quality.  It  ripens 
about  mid-autumn,  or  a  month  earlier  than  tbe  Fall 
Pippin,  which  it  in  some  desree  resembles;  it  is  Dorfl 
tender  in  texture  than  the  Fall  Pippin,  and  eoosequeot- 
ly  not  so  well  suited  to  distant  markeu.  It  is  a  gocd 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  always  fair.  Being  of  a  iniW  fla- 
vor, it  is  apt  to  be  underrated  when  sent  a  distaooe. 
It  originated  in  Columbia  county,  and  has  been  conside- 
rably disseminated  in  Onondaga,  Cavu^a  and  Tomp* 
kins  counties,  N.  Y.  Coosi'^ering  sll  its  qualiriei,  " 
will  rank  fully  equal  to  the  Gravcnstein  and  Fall  PJPF- 

St.  Lawakncs. — A  large,  handsome^  and  f*ir  »■• 
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(Shu,  or  Btlmamt. 
variety,  maeh  ooltivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ro- 
eltester,  and  originally  from  Lower  Canada.  It  is  har- 
dy, |»rodacrive  and  of  free  growtbi  and  though  UBaally 
very  highly  commended,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
piaee  it  above  second  rate.  It  is  nearly  round,  ap- 
ynarhing  flattish-conical,  covered  all  over  with  dark  or 
blackish  red  broken  stripes,  which  are  remarkably  dis- 
tiiiet,  and  beconse  very  short  and  narrow  as  they  ap- 
proaefa  the  calyx;  stem  half  an  inch  longj  calyx  in  a 
rmther  deep,  even  basin;  flesh  very  white,  often  with 
Hunate  red  streaks,  tender,  rather  spoagy,  acid.  Fine 
§ar  market.     Ripens  mid-antumn. 

AiTTOUCAi.  SwAAA.^-One  of  the  finest  sweet  apples 
«^  antfimo.  Origin  unknown.  Large,  flatti^h,  rich 
yellow,  asaally  a  reddish  brown  cheek;  stem  often  long 
Mad  slender,  sometimes  short  and  rather  thick;  set  in  a 
wide,  slightly  nneven  cavity;  calyx  in  a  wide,  slightly 
ribbed  basin;  flesh  very  tender,  yellowish,  not  juicy, 
with  a  very  sweet,  and  agreeably  spicy  flavor.  Mid- 
aamiBn. 

MELOWf  er  Norton? e  Melon. — Originated  in  East 
Bloomfleld,  Ontario  oonnty,  N.  Y.  It  was  first  descri- 
bed IB  the  Coltiyator  of  1845,  p,  56,  by  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  wider  the  name  of  Norton's  melon;  but  as  it 
originated  ia  the  Chapin  and  not  in  the  Norton  orchard, 
the  first  part  of  the  name,  which  the  rule  of  priority 
would  otherwise  compel  jis  to  retain,  has  been  dropped. 
It  has  since  been  figured  and  described  in  Hovey's  Ma- 
gazine, the  Genesee  Farmer, -and  the  Horticulturist.  It 
18  medium  or  rather  large  in  size,  roundish-conical,  of- 
ten slightly  fiattened,  nearly  the  whole  surface  hand- 
somely mottled  and  striped  with  full  clear  red,  fiesh 
white,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  a  ^  fine,  spicy,  sub-acid 
flavor;  when  well  ripened,  first  rate.  The  young  trees 
are  of  remarkably  slow  growth.  Although  a  fine  va- 
riety, it  is  not  equal  in  richness  tp  the  Gate,  Fall  Pip- 
pin, or  Gravenstein,  but  is  much  admired  for  its  juici- 
ness and  fresh,  sprightly  flavor. 

Lxland's  Spice,  or  LelarKPt  pippin.* — Of  excellent 

*  The  Editor  of  the  New  Ens^laiid  Farmer  remnrks,  that  at  thu 
fa  a  nd  apple,  it  aboold  not  be  called  a  pippin'  What  it  the  inean- 
ia;  <»f  the  word  '*  pippin  ?*'  we  have  mart  than  once  naked  the 
qmtmkju^  aad  have  aut  raeeived  an  aiMwer.  Il  cannot  refer  to  the 
aaape. — for  the  American  and  the  Downton  pippins  are  flat,  while 
tlie  Rilwtun  aiid  and  sSafraiioaf  are  ccNiieal;  it  cannot  indicate  size, 
for  the  DowniOB  aud  Golden  are  very  smaU,  and  the  Fall  and  Mon- 


tAUauPt  Spiet. 
qualitv  and  great  bf^auty  of  appearance,  and  cultivated 
so  iaf  as  we  know,  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  It  is  large,  roundish,  slightly  conical,  obscurely 
ribbed,  very  fair  and  smooth,  with  brilliant  red  streaks 
on  a  bright  yellow;  stem  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  nar- 
row, ribbed  cavity;  calyx  in  a  ribbed  basin;  flesh  yel« 
low,  tonJer,  with  a  fine,  spicy,  sub-acid  fiavor — the 
New-Eajrland  Farmer  says  "  a  high  strawberry  like 
flavor."  It  is  a  good  bearer  alternate  years,  and  ift  de- 
cidedly a  first  rate  fruit.  We  are  indebted  to  S.  H. 
Colton  for  specimens  from  Worcester. 

Preserving  Buds  and  Grafts* 

The  mode  first  suggested  to  us  by  T.  G.  Ybomans, 
of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  of  preserving  the  scions  of  fruit 
trees  in  moist  saw-dust,  has  proved  superior  to  any  oth- 
er. It  is  better  than  damp  moss,  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  scion  may  be  perfectly  imbedded  in  it,  leav- 
ing no  interstices  ;  and  it  ezceUs  moist  sand,  in  being 
lighter,  more  spongy,  and  entirely  free  from  a  grit 
which  may  injure  a  knife.  We  have  without  any  diffi- 
culty preserved  scions,  which  were  cut  in  the  summer 
for  budding,  till  the  following  spring,  and  inserted  them 
as  grafts  with  entire  sticcess  ;  and  we  have  kept  win- 
ter-cut grafts  till  midsummer  perfectly  fresh,  and  em- 
ployed them  successfully  in  budding.  A  bushel  of  saw- 
dust will  retain  its  moistture  for  many  weeks  nearly  un- 
altered ;  but  water  must  not  be  applied  too  copiously, 
or  water-soaking  and  decay  will  be  the  result.  The 
north  side  of  a  building,  or  a  oool  cellaTi  is  the  best 
place. 

•  Salt  for  Celery. 
Plants  of  Celery  were  exhibited  the  past  seaaoni  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  to 
show  the  benefit  of  salt  as  manure  for  this  vegetable. 
Those  without  salt,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  were 
not  uDusoal  in  size  or  quality.  The  root  and  plant  of 
the  other,  which  had  received  the  benefit  of  salt,  was 
faurreen  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed  fourteen 
pounds  without  the  leaves,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

strnos  pippins  are  very  large;  color  is  not  regarded,— for  the  New- 
town is  i^reen.  the  Golden  is  yellew,  and  the  Ribaton  and  King  of 
the  Pippins  are  red;  nor  season,'^-a#ihe  i^ainrrer  is  earijr,  the  New* 
town  late,  and  the  Eastern  pippin  **  keeps  two  Trara;'*  nor  flavor, 
the  Blenheim  being  sweet,  and  the  Ribsion  acid|  he.  We  sboold 
therefore  be  glad  to  see  a  goud  de&nhlon. 
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PLAIT  OF  A  FARfl  HOCSE. 


Tha  itwonipanifin);  plan  receired  tbe  prFmiDm  of  ihe 
Neir-York  State  Ai^rioalinral  Sooieij,  at  Ibe  Janaarf 
■DMting,  IS4B.  The  main  object  or  the  projector  has 
been  to  furniah  the  beat  ground-plan  for  b  namplete 
farm  bouae.  Ths  atjle  of  Bniib  being  regarded  u  a 
iMond erf  matter,  maj  be  ohaionaocording  to  tbelaate 
tad  eiraumManoea  of  tbe  bailder.  Tbe  reprcaentetion 
here  given,  ii  orneniental,  and  at  the  aama  time  oom- 
patible  with  conrenience  and  eomfort. 

Tbe  ooramittee  on  Farm  Dwelltsgi.  ho.,  in  aabmit- 
ting  tbeir  report,  make  the  roltoving  remark*  in  rere- 
renoe  to  Ihii  design:  "  Tbe  ground  plan  givea  an  ex- 
oellent  aiid  ooDTenieat  arrangemHnl,  whiab  coald  not  be 
better  deioribed  than  in  the  Ibjjj's  ovn  wardi.  Tbe 
oommittee  wonld  say  one  word  on  Ihe  mode  of  warm' 
ingi  booaea  by  meana  of  heated  a!r  from  a  famace, 
which  is  adapted  in  the  plna  oflerrd.  The  lame  oor- 
d  oomfortl,  that  augilea- 


led  ia  (be  plan  many  oT  ita  arraagemenu,  abo  taggMa 
(his  moBi  etfectunl,  mnst  economical  and  least  daagar- 
oni  method  or  throwing  a  ■ammer  beat  bto  aU  part* 
oT  even  a  large  building.  Thi>  lopercedea  alt  flns, 
exceptiog  that  essential  l»«d  of  living  ooala  ia  tbe  kit- 

Weeztraot  from  (he  TraatacHtnu ,  the  foUowiag 
description  of  Ibe  plaa. 

The  acoompanjing  plan  li  deiigneil  to  fhtBtaoolh, 
with  an  eleiaiion  of  ihirleen  feet  from  tbe  sills  to  tbe 
roof.  It  ihonld  oconpy  somewhat  eloTated  grooad,  slo- 
ping a  tittle  to  ihe  eorlh,  and  ehoald  be  raised  on  an  ot- 
derpinning  to  suit  tbe  ground.  To  give  chaabers  to  tbe 
siie  deaigoated,  the  apex  oT  the  roof  sboold  be  aol  Ins 
than  Iwentj-tvo  or  twenly-lhree  feet  above  tbe  siUt. 
It  is  bighlj  proper  to  leave  a  tpmei  for  air,  betwaea 
ihe  flnish  of  the  ohambera  and  the  roof,  wbieh  will  pre- 
vent tbe  rwHU  (roB  becomiag  hc<Ll*d  ia  hub— t. 
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The  lite  aboold  be  selected 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  easy  con* 
stroctioo  of  drains  from  the 
sinks,  bathing  boose,  dairy,  &o. 
directly  to  tbe  piggery  or  bam 
yard. 

It  is  of  course  expected  a  good 
farnaer  will  have  a  good  cellar, 
and  in  some  situations,  the  best 
way  of  varming  a  bouse  is  by 
a  hot-air  furnace  in  the  cellar. 
The  tize  of  tbe  cellar  and  its 
particular  divisions,  should  of 
of  course  depend  on  the  wants 
or  circumstances  of  tbe  builder. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  have  it  extend  under  tbe 
whole  of  the  main  body  of  the 
house. 

It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  store 
large  quantities  of  vegetables, 
under  dwellings,  as  the  exhala- 
tions from  them,  especially 
when  unsound,  are  known  to  be 
decidedly  prejudicial  to  health. 
Hence  the  bam  cellar,  and  not 
that  of  the  dwelling  house, 
should  be  the  repository  of  such 
vegetables  as  are  wanted  for  the 
use  of  domestic  animals. 

Directions  in  regard  to  warm- 
ing houses  by  furnaces,  may  be 
found  in  works  relating  to  the 

subject,  or  may  be  obtained  from  persons  engaged  in 
their  construction.  There  are  various  modes;  but  my 
own  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  decide  upon  their 
relative  advantages. 

In  the  oonstmotion  of  this  plan,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
ject to  combine  utility  and  beauty,  as  far  as  practicable 
with  the  labuT'taving  principle.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  particularly,  special  regard 
has  been  had  to  seomring  the  proper  requisites  for  those 
important  departments  with  the  greatest  practicable 
degree  of  oonvenieiilb. 

In  constructing  a  dairy,  it  is  proper  that  such  an  ex~ 
«avation  should  be  made  as  will  leave  the  floor,  which 
ahoold  be  made  of  stones,  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
snrronnding  surface.  The  sides  should  be  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  plastered;  the  walls  high,  and  the  windows 
made  so  as  to  shut  out  the  light  and  admit  the  air.  Tbe 
advantage  of  thorough  ventilation  and  pure  air  is  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one  who  his  ever  paid  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  butter,  though  it  is  a  matter  ge- 
nerally too  little  thought  of,  in  the  construction  of 
apartments  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  observed^  that 
in  the  plan  herewith  submitted,  an  open  space  of  two 
mod  a-half  feet  has  been  provided  for  on  three  sides  of  the 
dairy. 

To  render  the  establishment  as  perfect  as  possible, 
the  command  of  a  good  spring  of  water,  which  may 
be  conducted  through  the  dairy-room,  is  necessary; 
when  that  cannot  be  had,  an  ice-house  in  direct  contactf 
(as  in  the  accompanying  plan,)  and  a  good  well  of  wa- 
ter convenient,  form  the  best  substitute. 

The  expense  of  sooh  a  house  in  this  vicinity  might 
be  varied  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars; 
according  to  the  style  of  finish,  the  taste  and  ability  of 
the  owner,  &c.  The  main  conveniences  may  be  retain- 
ed at  the  lowest  estimate,  by  omitting  the  omameatai 
(raat. 

M.  W.  HOWABD. 


Ground  Plan, 


Second  Floor. 


Composition  or  milk. — According  to  JoHNsroif, 
every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  contain  about  half  a 
pound  of  salines;  the  100  pounds  contain  about  10 
pounds  of  solid  matter,  and  the  proportion  of  ash  in 
this  solid  matter  is  about  one- twentieth  of  its  whole 
weight,  the  analysis  of  which  is  given  as  follows: 

Phosphate  of  lime, 2S  1 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, 4  2 

Phosphate  of  iron, 0  7 

Chloride  of  potassium, 14  4 

Chloride  of  sodium, 2  4 

Free  soda, j 4  2 

Totnl. 49  • 
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To  Farmeni.— 7Co«  III* 

No  greater  inconsistency  is  presented  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  Common  School  education,  than  in  the 
want  of  studies  suited  to  that  part  of  our  population 
engaged  in  Agriculture.  Three- fourths  of  the  whole 
number  attending  our  Common  Schools,  eventually  re- 
sort to  Agriculture  as  the  business  of  life,  and  nine- 
tenths  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  far- 
ming or  gardening  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  And 
yet,  in  most  of  these  schools  not  a  single  study  is  adapt- 
ed to  prepare  the  scholar ,  or  inform  him,  upon  sub- 
jects immediately  connected  with  this  pursuit  The 
whole  instruction  appertaining  to  this  subject,  usually 
obtained  by  our  farmer's  sons,  before  called  upon  to  act 
for  themselves,  is  that  derived  from  the  labor  exacted 
from  them  at  home,  during  their  minority,  and  their 
knowledge  of  farming  is  generally  limited  to  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  pursued  by  their  parents  and 
guardians.  Too  often  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  child 
looks  upon  the  employment,  as  a  mere  servile  labor, 
rather  than  a  pleasant  occupation,  and  one  of  all  others, 
best  suited  to  his  happiness.  Being  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  first  elements  of  Agriculture,  as  a  science,  he 
scarcely  knows  for  what  end  his  labor  is  bestowed. — 
"  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined."  Were  this 
maxim  properly  acted,  the  first  efforts  would  be  to  give 
ehildren  early  instruction  in  some  simple  and  appropri- 
ate studies,  suited  to  the  business  of  Agriculture,  so 
that  they  might  labor  understandingly,  in  whatever 
they  should  be  called  upon  tod  j  in  these  pursuits,  when 
young.  The  efiests  of  such  education  would  soon  be- 
come manifest,  and  the  instruction  so  acquired,  would 
be  of  incalculable  service  to  them  in  after  life.  With 
the  knowledge  of  the  necessary  means  to  be  used  to 
make,  and  keep,  their  lands  fertile,  a  large  increase  of 
produce  might  be  realised  from  the  improvement  of 
them,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  market,  be  more 
certainly  met  and  supplied  ,*  and  we  should  see  fewer 
persons  willing  to  leave  their  present  comfortable  homes, 
and  encounter  the  hardships  incident  to  the  removal  to 
*a  new  country,  in  anticipation  of  improving  their  con- 
dition. An  Agricultural  education  is  daily  becoming 
of  more  and  more  importance  to  all  who  remain  in  the 
older  settled  portions  of  our  country,  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  surplus  productions  of  the  rich  land 
of  the  west.  As  a  means  of  judging  of  the  capability 
of  many  of  our  lands  to  produce  a  very  large  increase 
upon  what  they  now  do,  let  any  person  look  into  his 
own  neighborhood  and  he  will  find  no  difficuly  in  select- 
ing fields  producing  from  two  to  three  tons  of  grass 
per  acre,  while  perhaps  the  adjoining  field,  no  less  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  same*amount  with  proper  cul- 
ture, now  scarcely  yields  a  ton  per  acre,  and  so  of  oth- 
er crops.  In  the  reclaiming  of  low  and  wet  lands,  by 
means  of  draining,  a  large  amount  of  productive  land 
might  be  added  to  that  now  cultivated.  There  are  not 
wanting  many  examples  in  our  own  state  where,  by 
means  of  judicious  draining,  large  tracts  of  land  have 
become  among  the  best  of  our  farming  land.  Part  of 
the  land  formerly  known  as  the  Canastota  Swamp,  is 
a  marked  example  of  this  kind.  The  renovating  of  old 
and  worn  out  lands,  that  have  been  plowed  for  a  long 
•nocession  of  years,  by  deep  tillage  and  proper  manur- 
ing, would  be  another  means  of  greatly  increasing  the 
agricultural  productions  of  our  farmers.  Many  instan- 
ces of  this  kind  are  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  lands  along  the  Mohawk  river.  When  our  farmers 
•hall  generally  be  so  educated,  that  they  can  with  a 


knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Agricalture,  pot  forth  thtk 
energies  to  accomplish  the  end  desired,  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed if  the  results  anticipated  by  such  an  educa- 
tion, do  not  fully  jneet  the  most  sanguine  expeetatUns 
of  its  most  zealous  advocates.     Oneida. 


Spare  the  Mpider. 

I  like  the  sjnrit  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Juno  Cultivator,  inculcating  kindness  and  attention  to 
birds  and  toads  for  their  usefulness  in  the  garden.  I 
desire  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  another  osefol  fnend 
of  man,  but  whose  friendship  is  met  with  almost  onri- 
valled  enmity  and  ingratitude.  I  mean  the  8pid€r.  I 
do  verily  believe  that,  without  his  ceaseless  vig^lanoe, 
his  untiring  alertness,  his  wary  cunning,  his  sagacions 
ingenuity,  his  fierce  daring,  and  his  voracious  destmo- 
tiveness,  it  would  bt  imposMible  for  man  to  get  enaiigk 
ofd  of  the  earth  to  save  himeelf  from,  starving  !  Lcwk 
at  your  garden  and  your  fields,  and  see  the  endless  vsr 
riety  of  them,  and  their  countless  numbers,  constantly 
in  pursuit  of  prey,  which  they  devour  with  onappeasa- 
ble  voracity,  and  say  where  would  be  the  end  or  the  ra- 
vages of  pernicious  insects  if  it  were  not  for  their  re- 
lentless war  upon  them.  And  yet,  there  is  not  one  mania 
five  hundred,  on  finding  one  of  them  in  his  way,  wfaO| 
instead  of  touching  his  hat  to  him  and  giving  him  the 
walk,  will  not  waste  strength  enough  to  knock  down  a 
steer  in  smashing  him  out  of  existence.  They  are  sa^ 
cred  in  my  household,  spiders  are.  If  they  accept  the 
invitation  of  open  windows,  and  walk  into  the  parlor, 
and  set  up  shop  to  the  blemishment  of  good  housewife- 
ry, they  are  considerately  .taken  upon  a  broom  and  wait- 
ed upon  to  the  door,  with  thanks  for  their  good  inten- 
tions and  regrets  that  their  services  were  not  wanted 
in  that  department,  and  a  friendly  suggestion  at  parting 
that  they  can  do  a  better  business  elsewhere.  But  thej 
are  tolerated  in  the  kitchen  in  a  sly  way,  on  a<icoant  of 
the  love  they  have  for  the  society  of  that  enticing  little 
creature,  the  house-fly.  I  teach  mnchildren  to  destroy 
ruthlessly,  almost  every  other  ore^ing  or  winged  in- 
sect, but  to  tpare  the  epiders. 

There  is  the  large,  round  bodied  spider,  who  sospends 
his  circular  net  vertically  in  every  angle  about  the 
house  and  out  houses — a  lazy  old  ^ellow  to  look  at,  bat 
woe  to  the  flutterer  that  touches  his  toils.  The  house- 
fly is  the  special  object  of  his  regard,  and  hence  he  is 
seldom  found  far  from  dwellings.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties, large  and  small*,  which  adopt  his  mode  ot  en- 
trapment. Splendid  specimens,  in  size  and  variety  of 
decoration,  abound  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  whose 
nets  are  almost  tenacious  enough  to  hold  a  bird.  The 
largest  kind  of  bugs  and  grasshoppers  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  these. 

Then  there  is  the  garden  epidirf-^^o  called,  I  sup- 
pose, because  he  is  found  tndisoriminately  and  abuo- 
dantly  around  every  dwelling,  and  barn,  and  wood,  and 
field— with  long  slender  legs  and  body,  the  latter  faint- 
ly striped  with  buff*  down  the  sides.  He  spreads  a  com- 
pact sheet,  horizontally,  with  well  formed  tabular  ave- 
nue leading  to  his  dungeon,  at  the  entrance  of  wbi(^ 
he  grimly  awaits  the  approach  of  some  thoughtless 
wayfarer,  who  is  drags^ed  into  it  with  incoooeivi^le  ra- 
pidity the  instant  he  alights  upon  the  tempting  surfaee. 
He  is  not  particular  in  his  diet. 

One  of  the  moi>t  interesting  of  the  race,  is  the  smsll 
transvereely^etriptd  epider;  very  properly,  from  his 
appearance  and  mode  of  seizing  his  prey,  called  the  tu 
ger  epider.    You  have  seen  him  on  the  sonny  side  of  a 
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bfulciiog  before  bow,  on  the  alert  for  inaects  which  re- 
•cMTt  tbtee  for  warmth  and  pastime.  Here  is  one  now, 
a  fly  has  jost  settled  within  a  few  inches  of  him.  Ton 
•earce  saw  the  instantaneous  motion  with  which  his 
hesul  was  presented  to  his  game  as  it  alighted.  Mark 
the  oily,  sidelong  movement  with  which  he  gains  a  place 
ftbove  him,  and  now  see  the  caatious,  stealthy,  almost 
imperceptible  motion  with  which  he  advances — nearer, 
nearer — there !  a  leap  of  eight  times  his  length,  and 
he  has  him  !    Was  ever  anything  more  tiger*like  ? 

Bat  there  is  another  chap  who  most  excites  my  ad- 
miration. He  is  a  small  brown  fellow  with  a  light 
body  and  long  legs ;  and  he  has  a  pecntiarly  pert  way 
oi  standing  on  the  very  ends  of  his  toes,  bearing  his 
body  high  up.  He  is  the  true  sportsman  of  his  race. 
He  scorns  the  adroit  stealthiness  of  the  last,  and  holds 
all  devices  for  entrapping  his  game  in  infinite  disdain. 
He  takes  his  position  on  a  standing  board,  or  in  the  gar- 
den walk,  when  the  sunshine  falls  thick  upon  it,  and  as 
the  creature  of  elegant  leisure  drops  down  to  enjoy  a 
moment  of  luxurious  repose,  he  darts  upon  him  with 
Che  celerity  of  lightning,  and  with  an  assurance  of 
success,  that  seems  utterly  unconscious  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  failure, — ^it  scarce  mattering  what  degree  of 
space  intervenes.  I  have  rescued  his  victim  almost  on 
the  instant  of  his  seizure,  but  he  was  stone  dead.  Ye- 
oom  as  virulent  as  the  scorpion's,  had  pervaded  his  sys- 
tem. 

There  is  also  a  spider  of  magnificent  proportions, 
robed  throughout  in  richest  blaek  or  dark  brown  velvet. 
He  roams  everywhere.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  woods, 
bearing  off*  a  centipede  twice  his  own  size,  with  the 
royal  air  and  ease  of  a  lion  conveying  a  stag  to  his 
qaarters.  He  is  fierce,  fearless  and  indomitable,  and 
is  said  to  hold  equal  combat  with  the  toad. 

My  attention  was  once  arrested  by  a  small,  compact 
uregular  mass  of  dirt,  moving  off  upon  the  floor  with 
mysterious  alacrity  and  regularity.  On  examination, 
I  foond  it  to  be  a  small  spider,  whose  body  had  a  pecu- 
liar giatinous  secretion,  to  which  particles  of  dirt  and 
•and  adhered—thus  effectually  concealing  his  personal 
attraction.  I  have  never  but  once  since  met  with  this 
euriosity.  Doubtless  many  a  young  rat  among  insects 
bas  rued  tha-day  that  he  mistook  ''  that  white  heap 
yonder"  for  something  as  harmless  as  ''  meal.'' 

Ail  these,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others  of  this  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  race,  are  constantly  laboring  fur  the 
welfare  of  man.  Again,  I  say  then,  SFAas  thb  sfi* 
Duts.  J.  C.  H. 

Syracuu,  12tk  June,  1848. 

A  Rhode-Island  Premlam  Farm. 

Mr.  TuoHAs  Andbews,  of  Smithfield,  obtained  the 
premium  oflered  for  the  best  cultivated  farm,  by  the 
Kbode-Islaad  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do- 
mestic Industry  in  1847.  The  committee  who  exam- 
ined this  farm  speak  of  it  in  high  terms.  It  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.^ANoaKws  ten  years,  and  the 
eommittee  say,  that  having  been  familiar  with  it  in 
former  years,  tbey  ''  were  not  less  surprised  than  gra- 
tified with  the  striking  change  that  has  been  effected 
by  iu  present  owner."  They  say  further — '^  The  farm 
throQi^out  shows  skilful.  Round,  and  clean  husbandry; 
the  buildings  are  nearly  all  in  excellent  condition,  and 
the  many  contrivances  within  doors,  and  without,  for 
abbreviating  labor  and  economising  time,  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  family,  and  for  the  humbler  tenants  of  the 
stable  and  the  sty;  and  especially,  the  arrangements 
for  the  oollection  and  preservation  of  everything  that 
can  be  converted  into  manure — all  indicate  the  orderly, 
pains- taking  and  industrious  fanner;  and  show  that 
while  he  keeps  a  steady  eye  upon  everything  that  can 
be  turned  to  profitable  account,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
higher  duty  of  rendering  his  home  agreeable  and  respect- 


able.'' In  regard  to  Mr.  A.'s  mode  of  feeding  his  animalSi 
the  committee  remark  that  he  has  gone  on  the  '*  senten- 
tious advice  of  an  experienced  old  farmer,  *f€id  kighJ 
He  has  always  acted  upon  this  plan.  Every  animal 
upon  his  premises,  biped  and  quadruped,  is  well  fed  and 
full  fed.  His  cattle  are  not  lank,  hide- bound,  costive 
and  cross,  but  fat,  sleek  and  kindly.'*' 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  Mr«  Andrews' 
statement  to  the  committee: 

''  My  farm  contains  1 13  acres.  There  are  about  50 
acres  of  arable  and  reclaimed  land,  30  acres  of  pasture, 
and  the  balance  is  mo9tly  in  wood. 

'*  When  I  bought  the  farm,  the  buildings  and  fences 
were  out  of  repair.  The  land  had  been  so  long  cultivated 
with  very  little  manure,  and  that  probably  applied  in  the 
hill,  it  was  in  a  very  poor  and  run  down  condition.  There 
were  not  more  than  two  cords  of  manure  on  the  place. 
The  first  summer  I  raised  40  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
60  of  corn.  I  kept  four  cows,  a  pair  of  three  year 
old  steers,  and  two  horses,  but  was  obliged  to  boy 
three  tons  of  hay  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  depended  upon  the  resources  of 
the  farm  and  stock  for  manure,  except  two  hundred 
and  nine  dollars  worth  of  stable  manure,  and  about  two 
thousand  bushels  of  ashes  which  I  have  bought.  The 
present  condition  of  the  farm  will  be  sufiiciently  indica- 
ted by  the  following  enumeration  of  its  products  the 
present  year—the  prices  are  such  as  I  have  actually 
sold  the  articles  at,  or  can  now  command  for  them. 
80   tons  of  good  hay,  from  30  acres,  12 

acres  yielded  36  tons.  $14, $1 120  00 

3  tons  swamp  hay,  $5, 15  00 

8     ''  oats,  on   4^  acres,  cut   green  for 

fodder,  $12, 96  00 

2    "  rye8traw,$6, 12  00 

Corn  stalks  and  husks  from  bk  acres, 50  00 

283  bushels  Indian  corn,  $], 283  00 

32     "rye,  $1, 32  00 

600     "  Potatoes  sold,  averaging  65c.,...  390  00 
400    "        "       on  hand,  have  been  offer- 
ed 75  c  , 300  00 

90     "         "      small,  25  c., 22  60 

1000  lbs.  vrinter  squashes,  2o., 20  00 

87  bushels  winter  apples, 36  00 

3      *'       quinces, 6  00 

29  loads  pumpkins, 29  00 

7  bushels  white  beans, 10  50 

Small  fruits,  $15.74, 15  74 

Sweet  corn,  $5, 5  00 

43  bushels  fall  turneps,  33  c, 14  19 

Garden  vegetables,  of  various  kinds, 25  00 

$2481  93 

''  I  now  keep  4  oxen,  12  cows,  2  horses,  a  bull,  20 
sboats  and  2  hogs. 

''  The  following  answers  to  your  queries  will  show 
my  mode  of  cultivation. 

*'  1st.  Depth  of  Plowing. — I  plow  8{  inches  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  possible,  and  in  some  loamy  soils 
deeper. 

"  2.  I  used  the  subsoil  plow  last  year  on  a  field  of  6 
acres ;  subsoiling  4,  and  leaving  2,  as  an  experiment. 
I  plowed  with  a  common  plow,  7  inches  deep,  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  subsoil  20  inches — stirring  the  earth  27 
inches — sowed  oats  and  grass  seed.  The  oatf  were 
very  large,  on  all  the  six  acres,  averaging  5  feet  high, 
and  there  was  no  perceivable  difference  in  the  oats  by 
subsoiling.* 

"3.  Rotation  of  Crops. — I  find  planting  Indian  corn 

more  than  one  year  on  the  same  Und  makes  but  little 

difference  to  the  crops,  but  almost  every  other  kind  of 

}  * 

*  Tlio  j^sM  was  a  week  later  on  i  he  part  of  the  fieU  that  was 
finhsoiled :  there  was  less  clover,  hot  more  herds  gruM  and  red  top{ 
tfas  yisU  of  bay  was  somswbat  greater. 
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grain  does  not  do  as  well.  Rye  is  more  apt  to  blight, 
and  potatoes  are  sure  to  fail  the  second  year.  I  have 
not  generallr  got  more  than  half  a  crop  from  second 
year's  planting. 

^*  4.  Indian  Corn. — I  cnltivated  for  five  years  the 
white  cap  corn  of  medium  size,  and  deep  plowing  and 
manure  caused  it  to  grow  larger  and  later.  I  also  tri- 
ed the  yelloiD  cap  corn,  but  I  find  the  white  to  have  less 
weight  in  cob,  and  more  fodder  than  the  yellow.  Last 
year  I  planted  two  acres  of  the  white  and  yellow  mix- 
ed equally,  and  found  the  result  was  in  favor  of  the 
mixed  corn.  It  was  heavier  than  either  white  or  yel- 
low, by  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  the  bushel.  I  ge- 
nerally plant  green  sward,  plow  late  in  the  spring,  as 
plowing  in  the  fall  by  freezing  and  thawing,  the  soil 
becomes  wasted  by  winds  blowing,  &o.  By  plowing 
late  in  the  spring  the  corn  is  never  injured  by  the  grass 
worm.  I  plant  my  ground  but  one  year  if  I  can  get 
the  sod  rotten  enough  to  seed  down.  If  I  plant  two 
years,  I  plant  potatoes  first  and  corn  afterwards,  as  the 
land  will  decidedly  take  seed  better  after  corn  than  af* 
ter  potatoes — but  by  planting  only  one  year  the  gmas 
crops  will  last  longer  than  if  planted  two  years.  I 
plow  in  the  manure  about  the  middle  of  May,  roll 
with  a  heavy  roller,  and  mark  the  rows  with  a  light 
plow  31  feet  by  3,  and  put  five  grains  in  a  hill,  at  se- 
cond hoeing,  leave  four  the  healthiest  plants  to  grow. 
I  hoe  as  soon  as  the  corn  will  admit— hoe  three  times. 
Work  with  cultivator  between  the  rows,  twice  hoeing, 
but  at  the  third  hoeing  it  breaks  down  too  much  corn 
to  work  a  horse  between  the  rows.  I  make  no  hill,  but 
keep  the  surface  as  level  as  possible,  that  the  brace 
roots  may  hold  it  from  blowing  down,,  as  in  hilling  the 
brace  roots  ding  to  the  hill  and  are  torn  up  easily,  and 
if  the  season  be  dry,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  drought.  I  commence  cutting  the  stalks,  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe  enough  to  cut  for  the  milch  cows,  and 
oontinue  using  them  for  feed  till  they  become  too  dry, 
as  they  are  worth  double  to  feed  green,  than  in  the 
winter  when  dry.  By  this  method  of  cultivation  I 
raise  from  40  to  70  bushels  per  acre,  and  sometimes 
even  more.** 

Preservation  of  Aaimal  and  Vegetable  SalMtances. 

A  valuable  process  for  preserving  various  substances, 
is  noticed  in  the  English  papers.  It  consists,  1 .  In  an 
improved  method  of  applying  rapid  currents  of  heat- 
ed air  to  the  drying  and  preservation  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 2.  An  improved  method  of  applying  rapid 
currents  of  heated  air  to  the  preservation  of  meats.— 
3.  An  improved  method  of  applying  heat  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  edible  matter  contained  in  eggs. 

Vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  turneps,  parsnips,  &c., 
are  first  washed  and  scraped,  then  sliced  by  hand  or  ma- 
chinery, and  laid  in  thin  layers  on  trays  with  hair  cloth 
or  lattice  work  bottoms,  and  the  trays  placed  on  racks, 
one  above  another  in  the  heating-chamber.  When  tho- 
roughly dried  they  are  to  be  put  up  in  packages ;  or 
before  packing  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  state  ; — 
but  the  packages  should  in  all  cases  be  air-tight.  Po- 
tatoes are  preserved  by  first  boiling  or  steaming  them, 
and  after  being  peeled,  reduced  by  mashing  or  other- 
wise to  a  state  fit  for  spreading  in  thin  layers,  upon 
trays  of  the  same  description  as  those  employed  for  the 
articles  above  named.  The  trays  with  the  substance 
are  exposed  to  currents  of  heated  air,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  150^  (Fah.)  till  the  substance  is  thoroughly 
desiccated.  If  the  substances  are  of  small  size,,  such 
as  peas  or  beans — they  are  exposed  in  their  entire  state 
to  the  rapid  currents  of  heated  air. 

Meat,  when  bulky,  is  first  cut  into  slices  of  about 
half  an  inch  thick — the  slices  hung  on  lines  or  nails, 
exposed  to  the  currents  of  heated  air — the  temperature 
120^  to  160^.    All  moiatore  it  by  thia  means  complete- 


ly expelled  from  the  meat,  and  its  albomea  at  thesiae 
time,  firmly  coagulated.  Meat  which  has  beeo  n 
treated,  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  under  ordinm 
circumstances,  in  a  perfectly  wholesome  state  ,*  bm  if 
it  is  intended  to  be  exported  to  damp  or  variable  di. 
mates,  it  is  recommended  to  apply  a  little  higfaly-dilnt. 
ed  pyroligneous  acid,  or  some  other  approv^  utiiep- 
tic,  to  prevent  it  from  reimbibing  humidity ;  after  wbicii 
it  should  be  subjected  to  a  further  heating  in  order  to 
free  it  from  any  moisture  it  may  hold.  To  ascerttio 
when  the  meat  is  perfectly  dried,  a  portion  of  it  may 
be  weighed  at  intervals,  and  when  it  ceases  to  show 
any  diminution  of  weight,  the  process  nuiy  he  deemed 
complete. 

To  preserve  eggs  they  are  taken  from  the  shdls,  tbe 
white  and  yolks  intimately  mixed  together,  and  about 
an  equal  weight  of  wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  orotker 
farinaceous  substance,  is  added  to  them,  and  tbe  vhoie 
beat  into  a  uniform  mass,  which  is  spread  opoo  tran 
of  horse-hair  cloth  or  lattice- work  bottoms.  Tbe  ots 
is  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  180**.  Wha 
thoroughly  dried,  the  mass  is  reduced  to  tbe  state  of 
flour,  and  in  that  state  packed  up  for  use.  Tbe  eggs 
may  be  preserved  in  their  entire  state,  denoded  only  of 
their  shells,  the  yolks  and  whites  being  dried  and  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  flour  without  any  intennixtare  viti 
other  substanees. 

Cnltivatlon  of  Forest  Trees. 

The  natural  scarcity  of  timber  in  some  lectiois  of 
this  country,  and  its  prodigal  waste  and  destractioB  io 
other  sections,  have  already  occasioned  the  neoeesitjof 
artificial  plantations.  This  mode  of  prodneiog  forests 
has  long  been  successfully  practiced  in  England,  asd 
some  trials  which  have  been  made,  lead  to  the  belief 
that  its  results  would  be  equally  as  favorable  bere 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  (Mass.)  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  1847,  we  find  a  valuable  easajon  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Oak  ond  other  Forest  Trees,  bj  G. 
B.  PsaaT.  This  essay  received  a  premium  from  tke 
Society.  We  present  the  following  abstract  oftfae 
principal  points  set  forth  hf  Mr.  P.  His  remarb  are 
cbiefiy  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  oak. 

It  is  recommended  that  aooms  for  planting  sbonldbe 
taken  from  trees  of  the  rigiit  kind,  wbioh  itaod  at  i 
distance  from  other  oaks  of  a  dia*erettt  kind.  Tbii  is 
important  on  account  of  the  hybridization  wbieh  takes 
place  when  the  different  kinds  grow  near  eacb  otber. 
Mr.  P.  thinks  there  is  scarcely  any  tribe  of  forest  trees 
in  which  this  process  is  carried  on  to  that  degree  is  u 
the  oaks. 

The  kind  of  oaks  deemed  most  proper  for  coltin- 
tion,  are  the  white,  grey,  yellow  and  black.  Each  of 
these  has  its  peculiar  properties,  and  is  calculated  for 
purposes  for  which  tbe  other  kinds  do  not  answer  so  veil. 

In  regard  to  the  questions,  how  the  acorns  sbooldJM 
managed  for  planting,  and  whether  they  abooid  be 
planted  in  the  fall  or  sp/ing  ?•—  Mr.  Pxmt,  after  faU; 
considering  the  various  modes,  decides  that  it  is  ^ 
to  gather  the  acorns  as  soon  as  they  are  dropped,  p«t 
them  in  a  box  with  earth  and  let  them  freese  baid;  af- 
ter which  they  should  be  kept  till  spring  in  a  cool,  alls' 
dy  place,  covered  thick  with  straw. 

The  question  has  been  considerably  discossed  wbeth- 
er  young  forest  trees  should  be  cultivated— tbst  is  wM- 
ther  the  ground  should  be  loosed  around  witb  the  plo* 
or  other  implements;  Mr.  P.  is  of  opinion,  tbat  vWJ 
"  the  right  culture  "  is  bestowed, its  effects areeqoHiJ 
as  useful  on  the  "  wild  trees  of  the  forest,  as  on  iw 
reclaimed  ones  of  the  orchard."  In  attempting  the coii^ 
vation  of  the  oak,  injury  has  sometimes  been  done  JT 
breaking  off"  the  roots  and  otherwise  rauUlatmg  »• 
trees.  Care  should  be  taken  in  this  respect-eapeciii- 
ly  that  the  implementa  do  not  run  too  deep* 
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It  is  ftdviMd  that  trees  should  be  enltivated  id  a  nur- 
sery till  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  then  trans- 
plant them  to  an  open  lot.  Mr.  P.  thinks  it  is  not  nn* 
lilceiy  that  they  may  sometimes  be  kept  in  the  nursery 
with  advantage  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  ten 
or  tvelve  years. 

In  pegard  to  heading  down,  pruning,  fto.f  Mr.  P.  ob- 
serves that  from  what  observation  he  has  been  able-  to 
make,  he  isconvinoed  that  the  top  first  thrown  out  almost 
invariably  dies,  '' either  before  or  after  a  new  spn  vt  from 
near  the  earth  starts  forth/'  and  he  thinks  the  process  of 
nature  is  only  seconded  by  art,  when  the  top  of  a  seed- 
ling oak,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  nursery  is  taken 
away  to  facilitate  a  better  shaped  and  more  vigorous 
l^rowtb.  He  has  had  long  ezperieoee  in  raising  trees 
of  diflerent  kinds,  and  he  is  confident  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  process.  He  observes  "  I  have  in  my  nur- 
series hot  few  trees  which  I  supposed  would  not  be  im- 
proved by  removing  the  top  after  having  attained  the 
age  of  throe  or  four  years.  I. have  sometimes  judged 
it  necesaaiy  to  subject  them  to  a  second  and  in  some 
instaacea  to  a  third  process.''  « 

In  regard  to  the  question;  how  long  it  takes  an  oak 
to  reach  iu  ordinary  growth  ?  Mr.  Pbebt  observes  that 
there  are  not  enough  well  attested  facts  to  enable  him 
to  speak  with  definitenees.  He  thinks  particular  in- 
quiry sfaoold  be  made  in  reference  to  this  point.  One 
iostaaee,  however,  is  mentioned,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Four  oaks,  forty  years  old.  stand  on  the  side 
of  a  hUl— ^e  soil  a  sandy  loam.  The  largest  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  over  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood. 

"  Of  the  general  fitness  of  our  soil  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  oak  in  its  full  size  and  greatest  strength, 
we  have  pleasing  demonstrations  in  the  majestic  trees 
of  this  species  which  stUl  remain  scattered 'over  most 
of  the  Goantry,  as  well  as  in  the  safety  with  which  our 
own  laajestio  ships,  built  of  our  wood,  and  fashioned 
by  the  wise  craftiness  of  our  own  men,  have  resisted 
and  out-lived  the  mighty  lifting  up  of  the  ocean  wave." 
The  general  advantages  arising  from  planting  forest 
trees  are  thus  summed  up  in  oondudtng  the  essay: — ''If 
w^  value,  therefore,  the  wealth  or  happiness  of  those 
who  come  after  as,  or  regard  the  estimation  in  which 
we  shall  be  held  by  those  whose  gratified  feelings  and 
kind  remembrance  we  wish  to  secure,  we  can  take  no 
more  wise  and  sure  course  than  to  cover  our  hills,  or- 
nament our  plains  and  fill  our  valleys  with  a  rich  pro- 
portion and  pleasing  varieties  of  the  forest  trees.  Mix- 
ing those  that  put  forth  their  freshness  in  the  spring, 
with  those  which  by  their  evergreen  foliage  maintain 
in  the  winter  season,  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
whiteness  of  the  drifting  snow.  With  such  an  inheri- 
tance handed  down  to  them,  our  children's  children 
made  glad  by  the  glory  and  beauty  which  they  see 
around,  will  say  that  we,  their  fathers,  were  a  wise  and 
understanding  people." 


Eflfects  of  Ashes* 


Msssas  Editobs — Last  fall  I  had  a  compost  heap 
of  manure  and  muck  in  preparation  for  covering  my 
feed-beds  of  plums,  apples,  pears,  &c.,  and  a  quantity 
of  corn-stalks  and  weeds  were  thrown  on  the  top  of  the 
heap  and  set  on  fire.  A  shower  came  up  and  we  left 
it,  but  the  top  of  the  heap  being  quite  dry,  it  kept  burn- 
ing all  night  and  half  of  next  day.  The  ashes  were 
spread  over  a  part  of  a  long  bed  of  plum  stones  in  my 
nursery,  and  the  eflect  is  visible  to  this  time,  the  young 
trees  looking  darker  and  are  much  larger  than  the  oth- 
ers where  the  unburned  oompost  was  put.  Still  they 
had  the  ashes  of  a  larger  quantity  than  was  given  to 
the  rest,  though  when  applied  I  thought  them  worth- 
less, and  only  put  them  on  as  an  experiment.  Charles 
Hajultov.    Canterbury,  Hf.  Y.,  My  10,  1848. 


Comparative  weight  of  good  and  poor  milk. 

Having  frequently  heard  various  opinions  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  weight  of  good  and  poor 
milk,  and  having  never  seen  an  account  of  its  being 
tested,  I  resolved  to  try  the  following  experiments: 
9{  qts.  cream,  19  lb.  2  oz.,  which  made  Hi  lb.  butler. 
9|     "N.  milk,  19  •'  2  oz, 
9i     "  S.  milk,  19  "  10  oz. 
9i     "  water,     19  "    2  oz. 

RkLATIVB  PROPOBTIOlfS  OF  MIXK  AKD  BUTTBB. — By 

referring  to  my  books,  I  find  that  in  1839  I  made  the 
following  trial  from  four  cows  in  two  days. 
Cow  No.  1,  21qts.  milk,  21b.  loz.  butter,  1  4.7oa.  prqt. 
"      2,23       "  1   13         "         1  1-4         " 

*'      3,20       "  1     4         "         1  " 

**      4,  18       "  1   12        «         1 5.9  .       " 

About  the  same  time  I  weighed  a  single  quart  of 
new  and  skimmed  milk,  each,  and  could  not  perceive 
any  difierence  in  the  weight  of  so  small  a  quantity. 

Edward  Clarx. 
Waterburyf  Ct.  July  1,  1848. 

[The  above  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  milk  does  not  indicate  the  quantity  of  but- 
ter it  will  aflbrd.     Eds.] 

ChemiGal  Names, 

Substances  in  organic  chemistry,  the  names  of  which 
are  frequently  used  by  scientific  writers,  explanations 
of  which  manr  readers  may  find  convenient  and  nse- 
ful. 

Acroleon — ^the  substance  generated  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  fat,  when  highly  heated,  causing  the  disagree- 
able smell  usually  noticed. 

jf»i(reine— principal  ingredient  of  ambergris. 

-dmygdaline — a  substance  in  almonds,  peach- ker- 
nels, &c.,  yielding  by  decomposition  oil  of  almonds  and 
prussic  acid. 

^rttbine — gum  arable, — ^forming  with  water,  mucil- 
age. 

Camphene — the  true  oil  of  turpentine,  obtained  from 
common  tnrpentine,  and  having  power  to  unite  with 
muriatic  acid,  forming  what  is  called  artificial  cam- 
phor. 

Caseum,  or  Caxetne— ^he  curd  of  milk. 

Cerasine — chief  ingredient  cf  cherry  gnm. 

Cerumen — wax  of  the  ear. 

Colophony — the  compound  rosin  which  remains  when 
the  crude  turpentine  from  trees  is  distilled. 

Dextrine — a  gum,  formed  from  the  starch  of  seeds 
in  vegetation — or  by  starch  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Faradyn — the  lightest  liquid  known — weighing  only 
thirteen-twentieths  of  its  bulk  of  water— obtained  by 
distilling  india  robber. 

Glycerine — a  principle  or  constituent  of  all  iaU,  and 
of  their  ingredients,  stearins,  margarine,  and  olein. 

JtttUin — starch  from  elecampane,  dahlia,  dandelion, 
&c. 

Lactine — sugar  of  milk. 

Legumine — extract  of  beans  and  peas,  with  proper* 
ties  intermediate  between  gluten  and  albumen  of  wheat. 

Lichenine'^st^ch  from  Iceland  moss  and  other  li^ 
chens* 

Xignins— principal  ingredient  of  woody  fibre. 

Palmatine — a  peculiar  stearine  in  palm  oil. 

JPyta-— the  liquid,  which,  united  with  albumen,  forms 
pus. 

Sinapisin^^ihe  pungent  principle  of  mustard  seed. 

Stearine — a  constituent  of  fats — most  of  them  beiag 
stearine  and  margarine,  with  a  simple  oil,  olein. 

Tuebene — a  liquid  obtained  from  turpentine. 

Xyloidine — a  very  combustible  compound,  formed 
by  oomhining  woody  Qj^n  with  nitric  acid. 
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tfanagemeot  of  a  Daf  ry  Para. 

Mr.  Chauncby  Bbckwith,  of  Colambia,  Herkimer 
county,  presented  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that 
county,  in  1847,  the  following  statement  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  expenses  of  his  farm  for  that  year.  It  af- 
fords an  excellent  example  of  the  advantage  of  system 
and  economy,  and  shows  what  even  a  **  slender  man, 
not  able  to  do  heavy  work/'  may  accomplish,  provided 
he  has  the  mind  for  it.  We  copy  from  the  Trantac- 
tions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society. 

My  farm  consists  of  100  acres,  situated  seven  miles 
•onth  of  the  Erie  oanal,  and  is  about  900  feet  above  its 
level.  I  have  85  acres  under  improvement,  on  which  I 
have  kept  2  horses  and  21  cows;  37  acres  to  pasture, 
35  to  meadow,  8  to  oats,  2  to  corn,  I  to  wheat,  1|  to 
sowed  corn,  8|  to  potatoes. 

Account  Cumnt. 
Made  12,000  lbs.  cheese,  sold  at  7  cts.,. . . .     $840  00 

weigheil  in  the  fall  and  well  oared. 

Sold  apples, 40  00 

do  butter, 20  00 

Calves' skins, 10  00 

$910  00 

Interest  on  4,0(»0  pd.  for  farm $230  00 

do  400     do      cows, ....       23  00 

do  150    do      bQrses,...        10  50 

do  150    do      utensils,..        10  50 

$329  00 

One  hand  7i  months,  $12, 90  00 

Paid  for  days'  works, 40  00 

do    hiredgirl,35weeks,$1.12i       39  38 

do    mechanics'  bills, 20  00 

do     shorts  for  cows, 20  00 

do     plaster, 12  00 

do    cheese  boxes  and  bandage,       35  00 

$585  38 

324  62 
Permanent  improvements,  stone  wall,  &c.,..       50  00 

$374  62 
Seed  grain  not  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  the 

product  of  the  farm  from  year  to  year. 
Family  expenses,  besides  appropriating  a  por> 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  farm  for  such 
purposes, 120  00 

Net  profit, $254  62 

I  make  this  statement  not  for  the  purpose  of  boast* 
ing,  but  with  a  hope  that  other  common  farmers  will  be 
induced  to  make  similar  statements.  It  is  believed  that 
the  statements  nsually  made  and  published,  are  of 
farms  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  if  not  ex- 
travagantly  made,  show  a  large  yield  and  large  profit, 
better  calculated  to  discourage  than  to  encourage  far- 
mers in  moderate  circumstances.  The  soil  of  my  farm 
is  gravelly  loam,  the  timber  mainly  beech  and  maple, 
with  elm  and  basswood,  eighty  acres  under  improve- 
ment ;  have  kept  cows  two  seasons:  when  I  commenced, 
the  farm  had  been  for  several  years  fed  close  by  sheep, 
and  was  not  in  a  good  situation  for  keeping  oows.  My 
fitmily  consists  of  myself,  wife,  and  four  small  children. 
I  am  a  slender  man,  not  able  to  do  heavy  work;  have 
made  the  cheese  and  done  some  chores.  Have  kept  my 
oows  always  in  good  condition;  have  fed  hay  usually 
during  winter;  when  I  feed  straw,  some  meal  is  fed, so 
as  to  make  the  keeping  equal  to  good  hay ;  from  about 
the  first  of  March,  I  feed  two  quarts  of  corn  or  barley 
meal  to  each  cow  per  day  until  the  pasture  is  good ; 
they  are  kept  in  good  stable^,  and  during  summer  are 
put  up  night  and  morning  in  a  milking  bam,  near  and 
convenient  to  the  cheese  room,  and  fed  the  whey  with 
meal  or  shorU,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  situation 


of  the  pasture;  commence  feeding  core  aboot  tbe  nii 
die  of  August  onoe  a  day,  and  the  whey  with  ilioniff 
meal  once. 

This  fall  after  the  com  was  injured  by  the  frost,  M 
a  half  bushel  of  apples  to  eaeh  cow  per  day,  and  itti 
pumpkins,  continuing  to  feed  the  whey,  with  siiorts  or 
meal,  until  they  were  dried  off*;  have  kept  twentj  eovi 
for  the  dairy  and  one  for  the  family.  The  jieM  of 
cheese  per  cow  the  past  season,  six  hundred  pomdi, 
sold  at  seven  cents;  I  think  the  extra  feed,  maiiv. 
least  one  hundred  pounds  per  cow;  the  cost  or  cfaons 
was  one  dollar  per  cow ;  the  meal  being  tbe  prodoet  of 
the  farm  has  not  been  in  any  manner  taken  intotbete- 
count.  The  season  has  been  dry  and  not  faTorabie  for 
dairying.  I  am  convinced  that  good  feeding  pays  vefi; 
the  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  is  a  moostroos  draft,  ui 
if  they  are  not  well  fed,  they  will  mo  down  aod  be  poor 
in  the  fall,  and  the  yield  of  milk  smidi  dun'og  the  iatte 
part  of  the  season.  The  practice  of  sowing  com  to 
feed  in  the  fall,  should,  and  I  thihk  will  become  venenl; 
if  oows  arc  well  led,  they  will  be  in  good  condition  it 
the  fall,  which  enables  us  to  turn  our  old  oovs  aod  taA 
as  are  not  good  milkers,  for  beef  to  good  adraotaffv.  I 
should  put  the  cows  up  to  milk  if  I  did  not  feed;  th 
trouble  of  feeding  after  they  arc  up,  is  not  great.  TV 
whey  runs  from  The  box  in  which  the  cheese  it  aide, 
into  a  vat,  and  from  that,  by  punp  logs  it  is  dravoit 
to  pails  in  the  alley  of  the  milking  boose.  Tbe  con 
being  in  two  rows,  with  their  heads  to  the  allejisada 
tub  for  each ;  the  meal  bin  is  at  one  end  of  the  allej; 
from  this  to  the  cheese  room,  a  distance  of  some  ta 
feet,  plank  are  laid  to  walk  on,  and  a  temporary  ml 
over,  so  that  we  pass  from  the  milking  hoose  to  ibi 
room  where  the  cheese  is  made,  without  heiog  expood 
to  rain  or  mud;  still  this  space  is  open  for  the  eiredi- 
tion  of  air.  I  should  feed  my  cows  daring  sommer,  if 
it  did  not  add  to  the  quantity  of  cheese,  as  it  is  a  nai' 
faction  to  see  them  look  fine,  and  in  knowing  that  tbey 
feel  comfortable.  Chauncet  Biciwith. 

Writers  f«»r  Agrieultarai  Pnperh 

There  appears  to  be  a  desire  among  many  writen 
and  readers  of  Agricultural  papers  to  interdict  from  tbe 
columns  of  the  press  all  writers  who  are  not  rigidl; 
practical  men,  and  to  my  comprehension  thb  ii  as er* 
ror  that  should  be  discountenanced. 

Are  we  to  weigh  every  measure  every  thing  bj  its 
mere  worth  in  dollars  and  cents  ?  Troe,  a  maQOiiJ 
be  practical  in  the  growing  of  flowers,  or  the  dressiog 
of  a  set  for  a  finger-ring  or  a  breast-pin,  and  might  be 
admitted  on  the  one  hand  as  practical,  or  on  the  other 
as  one  who  has  grown  rich.  Yet  there  may  heotben 
much  better  qualified  to  give  directions  than  eiiber  tbe 
one  or  the  other.  Were  a  man  required  to  teach  om 
how  to  handle  a  spade  or  a  hoe,  then  we  might  look  for 
the  practical  man.  Or  were  we  giving  lessons  io  nak- 
ing  money,  then  the  man  who  would  best  give  denoo- 
^trations  how  to  live  on  nothing,  and  spend  no  monef 
for  comfort  or  luxury,  would  be  the  man  to  look  for. 

The  great  bog-bear  is  theory ;  that  is  the  staoibling 
block.  Now  this  thing  of  theory  is  as  essentia)  to  liA 
thinking  planter  or  farmer  who  desires  improTemeot,  u 
is  any  other  thing.  Hypothesis  is  quite  another  mstter. 
The  one  lays  down  reasons  from  known  premises,  de- 
duced from  facts.  The  other  assumes  premises,  sad  a 
too  prone  to  be  a  dreamer. 

The  lamented  Willis  OaylonI,  was  one  of  tbe  ooit 
eogent  and  able  writers  we  have  ever  had,  yet  be  vn 
unable  to  practice  the  theories  be  had  deduced  fr""  ^J* 
early  labors,  which  were  even  then  linuted  from  bodily 
infirmity.  . 

I  have  been  a  tolerably  close  observer  of  men  m 
things,  and  I  think  I  should  not  err,  if  I  said— s*  » '*• 
laboring  men  are  not  in  the  main  good  at  diraotiog;  "^ 
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are  money-makiiig  men  good  managers.  The  first  fol- 
lows too  mach  a  roatine  taught  him ;  the  other  has  no 
other  idea  bat  saving.  The  first  fears  to  try  an  im- 
provement  he  never  tested,  a  coarse  of  caltivation  he 
■arer  tried,  a  seed  he  never  used,  lest  he  might  not  do 
as  well.  The  other  will  not  lay  oat  a  dollar  that  he 
does  not  see  the  immediate  retam  of.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions I  admit,  and  when  we  meet  the  enlightened 
miod,  then  we  shoald  hold  on  to  and  encourage.  But 
tlie  idea  as  thrown  oat  by  one  writer  in  an  Agrienltur- 
a]  paper,  that*money>making  men,  are  the  men  who 
improTe  land  and  s^oek,  keep  up  fences  and  buildings, 
endi  in  short  do  every  thing  well— is  a  vain  hypothesis. 
Let  as  go  into  any  neighborhood,  and  we  shall  find  men 
'who  are  accumalating  property,  who  wear  out  land, 
end  live  without  much  expense.  Large  crop  makers, 
work  at  a  heavy  outlay  of  something,  and  the  man  who 
makes  large  crops  has  not  the  time  to  rebuild,  or  im- 
prove land. 

Most  noen  that  have  accomalated  large  estates,  can 
■of  tell  how  they  have  grown  rich — and  other  men  who 
make  large  crops,  cannot  see  why  every  body  can  not 
do  so.  The  fact  is,  there  are  '<  vessels  made  to  honor, 
end  others  to  dishonor;"  some  men  with  one  faculty 
asd  others  with  another ;  to  make  money  comes  as  ea- 
sy to  some  men.  as  the  eternal  waste  comes  to  others. 
Let  OS  hear  from  all,  and  though  we  may  have  to  pick 
over  a  boshel  of  chaff'  to  get  a  grain  of  wheat,  yet  we 
may  be  benefitted  thereby. 

I  do  not  like  this  way  of  ruling  off*  the  track,  all  that 
have  not  the  Flying  Childers  or  the  Eclipse  blood  in 
their  veins  ;  if  agricultural  readers  only  want  to  hear 
how  they  can  make  dollars,  let  them  call  up  the  misers 
from  their  dens,  who  can  but  tell  them  how  many  grains 
of  com  will  do  to  sup|H>rt  life  ;  and  as  they  pay  for  the 
printing  they  have  a  right  to  control.  As  for  me,  this 
eternal  weighing  and  measuring  with  a  dime,  I  am 
sick  of.  I  love  diroes;  but  1  do  not  want  to  eat  them, 
nor  to  sleep  on  them,  nor  to  meeksure  a  man's  honor, 
nor  his  worth,  nor  his  ability  to  advise  me,  by  the  length, 
breadth,  weight  or  worth  of  his  purse. 

If  I  wanted  legal  counsel,  I  would  not  ask  whether 
Daniel  Webster  was  wealthy  ;  if  I  wanted  medical  ad- 
vice, I  would  not  ask  whether  Valentine  Mott  could 
make  pills  fast.  No,  sir,  I  would  ask — are  they  fully, 
snfiiciently,  entirely  competent  in  their  professions? 

Why  shoold  not  the  principle  prevail  in  agriculture  ? 
Why  should  not  Pr.  Daniel  Lee  be  just  as  able  to  in- 
struct in  the  best  mode  to  conduct  an  estate,  as  any  Jo- 
nas SmalJbones  in  the  land,  though  he  might  be  born 
between  the  plow- handles?  The  instructor  must  have 
the  faculty  of  communioatinff  his  views,  and  should  by 
all  means  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject-^ 
then,  it  noatters  not  whether  he  be  a  doctor  or  a  plow- 


There  are  many  who  are  too  much  bound  to  their 
own  views  to  examine  others,  or  to  give  them  a  trial. 
Much  of  this  natural  (I  may  say)  disposition  is  broken 
down  by  mixing  with  our  neighbors — by  education — ^yet 
it  will  hold  to  oneself  in  spite  of  him. 

J  consider  myself  a  praetioal  man,  yet  I  have  not 
boed  a  row  of  corn  or  cotton  in  many  years,  nor  turned 
a  farrow,  yet  I  am  not  considered  practical  by  the  ma- 
jority, because  I  had  the  blessed  advantage  of  having 
had  a  father  who  sent  me  to  school  and  made  me  study. 

I  cannot  accumulate  property,  nor  do  I  have  that  sort 
of  a  desire :  I  see  so  many  things  I  want,  that  I  spend 
my  dollars  before  I  get  them  to  jingle.  Though  I  am 
not  anxious  to  write  for  the  press,  and  will  gladly  quit, 
whenever  I  see  such  a  desire  exhibited  bv  even  a  tithe 
of  the  readers,  I  have  vainly  thought  that,  though  I 
have  sheep-skins  enough  to  permit  me  to  use  the  M.  D. 
I  might  he  of  service  to  my  fellows  ;  if  in  error,  I  as- 
sure yoa  and  all  others  that  I  erred  in  jodgment,  not 


from  any  vanity.     M.  W.  Phium.     Edwards,  Jfist ., 
June  10,  1818.       

Time  Tor  Cnttinf:  Hay* 

As  the  season  has  arrived  for  catting  hay,  and  as 
there  is  much  difierence  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
per  time  for  catling  it,  I  will  just  mention  the  course 
taken  by  one  man  in  this  mountain  town.  The  man  to 
whom  1  allude,  is  John  Pratt,  and  be  has  managed  a 
dairy  of  sixty  cows  for  nine  years;  and  in  all  that  time 
he  has  not  had  a  cow  that  has  bad  the  least  trouble  in 
calving,  or  cleaning,  (as  he  told  me  himself)  which  I 
think  something  remarkable.  Mr.  Pratt's  course  is,  to 
commence  cutting  his  hay  very  early,  generally  before 
any  body  else  thinks  of  it,  or  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
blossom  ;  and  he  gets  help  enough  to  cut  all  bis  hay  be- 
fore it  gets  very  ripe,  and  is  generally  one  of  the  first 
to  finish  baying.  He  attributes  his  success  with  his 
cows,  to  early-cut  hay,  together  with  careful  attention 
through  the  winter ;  and  the  rest  of  his  stock  corres- 
ponds in  appearance  with  his  cows.  E.  L.  H.  S&rcios- 
6sry,  Vt,     July  10,  1848. 

Importance  of  Cutting  Roots  foe  Domestic 
Animals. — 1.  To  avoid  cbo'/ing  in  the  case  of  cows. 
2.  To  secure  better  digestion  of  the  food,  and  of  coarse 
the  better  health  and  improvement  of  the  animals,  and 
the  more  economical  use  of  food.  3.  To  save  the  teeth 
of  the  animals,  more  particularly  the  horse.  This  ani- 
mal often  refuses  to  eat  roots,  after  having  taken  them 
freely  for  a  few  weeks,  entirely,  as  I  suppose,  because 
his  teeth  have  become  sore.  By  frequently  biting  into 
roots  of  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  the  gums  be- 
come chafed,  and  the  animal  refuses  to  eat  the  roots. 

Root  Cutting  Machines — A  Cheap  Substitute. 
I  never  felt  the  need  ot  a  machine  of  this  kind  although 
I  have  fed  roots  freely  for  many  years.  I  use  a  box 
with  a  hard  wood  plank  bottom.  The  size  depends  on 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  fed.  In  such  a  box  I  crash 
them  with  a  square  headed  mallet.  Here  are  no 
knives  to  get  dull  or  be  broken  by  a  stone  among  the 
roots.  This  box  may  be  kept  in  your  cellar  in  cold 
weather.  All  sorts  of  animals  eat  roots  thus  prepared 
more  easily  than  when  sliced  in  a  machine  ;  since  by 
being  left  in  grains  by  the  mallet,  and  these  grains  of- 
ten cohering,  the  animal  can  the  more  readily  seize 
them  than  when  out  by  a  machie. 

Cakeots  v«.  Oats  fob  Hobsbs. — ^I  have  worked  a 
horse  all  vrinter  long  on  carrots  and  &ay,  with  better 
health,  with  equal  effectiveness  and  with  less  expense 
than  on  hay  and  oats.  All  horses  will  not  eat  theoi 
readily  at  first,  especially  if  mashed  fine  with  a  mallet. 
But  all  will  soon  learn  ;  then  they  are  never  clogged  by 
them.  I  think  parsneps  are  equally  good;  certainly 
they  are  equally  acceptable  to  the  horse.  I  leave  it  to 
chemists  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of  starch 
and  sugar,  of  phosphates  and  of  nitrogenous  matter  m 
each.  Carrots  are  the  best  root  we  have  for  lata 
spring  feeding,  as  they  keep  better  than  turneps  and 
most  other  roots  on  the  approach  of  hot  weather.— 
With  good  hay  and  carrots  the  horse  will  hardly  feel 
the  want  of  fresh  grass.     C.  £.  O. 

Stbuctube  of  the  Hokse.— Sir  Chaeles  Bell  ob« 
observes  that  of  all  creatures  the  horse  has  the  small* 
est  stomach,  relatively  to  its  physical  size.  Had  he 
possessed  the  quadruple  ruminating  stomach  of  the  oZ| 
he  would  not  have  been,  at  all  times,  ready  for  exer- 
tion ;  the  traveller  could  not  have  baited  his  steed  and 
resumed  his  journey.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  not 
so  capacious,  even  when  distended,  as  to  impede  hia 
wind  and  speed  ;  and  the  food  is  passing  onward,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  regularity  than  in  any  other  animal. 
A  proof  of  this  is  that  the  horse  haa  no  gall-bladder. 
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Ansirers  to  Inquiries. 

OsAoc  Orange. — ^D.  B.  W.,  Mendbam,  N.  T. — 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  may  be  first  scalded  by  patting 
them  in  water  near  the  boilingr  point,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  water  is  cool,  and  then  plai\^  them  in 
beds  of  jTood  soil.  Most  of  the  seeds  will  vetfetate  the 
first  senson.  The  plants  may  be  transplanted  from  the 
seed  bed  the  second  season,  and  may  be  set  in  a  hedsfe 
form  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  apart.  They  should  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  fall  headed  down  to 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  f^ronnd,  and  the 
growth  of  the  next  season  oat  to  within  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  of  the  grnond. 

Eagle  Plow. — G.  B.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Va.  The 
Eagle  plow  is  well  adapted  to  strong  soil ;  bat  car  ac- 
<)iiaintanoe  with  the  Livingston  county  plow,  is  not 
soch  as  qualifies  us  to  say  whether  the  former  would 
be  preferable  for  all  toih.  We  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  reoom mending  the  Eagle  No.  2  for  ''  very  strong 
lands." . 

Madder. — A.  V.  L,,  Newcastle,  I>el.  Madder 
roots  can  probably  be  obtained  in  the  fall  from  Mr.  J. 
Eaton,  of  West-Wlnfield,  Herkimer  county.  N.  Y. — 
For  his  account  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  see 
Cultivator  for  1847,  p.  55. 

RosE-Buo. — **  Fairfield  County,  Ct." — ^Where  these 
insects  infest  small  plants  or  shrubs,  they  may  be  sha- 
ken into  vessels  of  water,  and  afterwards  killed. — 
Where  they  attack  large  trees,  as  the  apple  or  cherry, 
or  grape-vines,  they  are  more  difficult  to  manasro.  R. 
Newton,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  states  in  the  HortietU- 
ttirut,  that  he  had  effectually  driven  them  from  his 
trees,  where  they  appeared  in  great  numbers,  by  scat- 
tering dry  wood  ashes  among  them,  with  a  transplant- 
ing trowel  or  a  shingle  paddle.  Turning  up  the  ground 
Qnder  the  trees  or  shrubs  where  they  have  appeared, 
with  the  plow  or  spade,  late  in  the  fall,  will  expose 
many  of  the  insects  to  the  frost  and  air,  while  they  are 
in  the  larva  state,  and  they  will  be  destroyed.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  from  two  to  four  inches  in  the  ground, 
and  the  insect  passes  the  three  first  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence below  the  surface. 

QuiNsET  OR  Sore  Throat  in  Swine. — N.  W.  B., 
Nashville,  N.  C.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  the 
cause  of  this  disease  is,  in  all  oases.  Allowing  bogs  to 
eat  acoms  of  the  black  and  red  oaks,  is  thought  to  pro- 
duoe  it. sometimes.  Physio  the  animal  with  salts  and  mo- 
lasses— two  ounces  of  salts  with  two  table-spoon  fulls 
of  molasses  for  a  dose.  Or  give  a  mixture  of  sulpbnr, 
ehareoal,  and  wood-ashes,  allowing  the  animal  to  eat 
the  mixture  at  will.  The  salts  and  molasses,  diluted 
with  water,  can  be  forced  down  the  throat  with  a 
tyringe. 

Washing  Machine.— J.  P.  L.,  Macon  county.  Mo. 
There  have  been  a  vast  number  of  washing  machines  in- 
▼ented,  but  far  the  greater  portion  are  known  only 
among  the  things  that  io«re,  and  of  those  that  exist, 
there  are  few  of  any  real  utility.  We  are  not  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  different  kinds,  to  say  which  is 
best.  A  friend  uses  one  called  the  '*  steam  rotary 
washing  machine,"  which  app  an  to  be  quite  effective, 
and  does  not  wear  the  clothes— price  $15.  But  we 
should  be  glad  to  learn  from  those  who  have  had  actu- 
ml  experience  in  the  business,  what  machines  are  best 
•n  the  score  of  utility  and  cheapness. 

MtTLTicoLB  Rye. — ^In  answer  to  seyeral  inquiries, 
we  will  say  that  a  supply  of  this  grain  will  be  kept  for 
sale  by  Mr.  Emery  at  the  Albany  Agrioultaral  Ware- 
boQse.  We  believe  the  variety  sustains  its  reputation 
for  productiveness. 

Water  in  Barn-Ya^ds.— "  A  Subscriber."  There 
U  no  difBoulty  ia  bringing  the  water  from  a  spring  30 
fiset  higher  than  your  yard,  thou^  there  may  be  H  yal- 


ley  between,  ten  feet  lower  tiian  the  yardyprovidfld  t^* 
water  is  confined  in  a  p^.  Tbe  water  woqU  nu  ^ 
simply  placing  the  pipe  in  the  spring,  hot  to  ionre  iti 
always  being  kept  fall,  it  would  be  better  to  niie  a 
head  by  a  oistern  or  vat.  Pipe  of  three-foorths  of  u 
inch  bore  would  be  large  enoagh  to  carry  water  for 
twenty  bead  of  cattle,  or  more,  and  lead-pipe  wooU 
cost  here  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  per  foot. 

Seeds  of  Thorns. — P.  P.  P.,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa ~ 
The  seeds  of  thorns  generally  vegetate  well,if  thejan 
well  ripened.  They  are,  however,  slow  in  sproatiog, 
on  account  of  the  hard  shells  in  which  they  are  eovelop- 
ed.  On  this  account  it  is  common  to  scald  the  seeds 
by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them  just  before  thej  aia 
planted.  This  causes  tbem  to  vegetate  BQch  qiueker 
than  I  hey  would  do  if  pot  in  the  ground  dry.  If  plant* 
ed  without  any  preparation,  they  will  not  sll  comap 
before  the  following  spring,  that  is,  they  will  lie  ia  the 
ground  a  year. 

Clod  Crusheb. — C.  8.  W.,  Datohess  Co.,  N.  Y.- 
We  cannot  say  whether  such  an  implement  ia  made  ia 
this  country.  Mr,  D.  T.  Bitrrall,  of  Geneva,  N.  T., 
proposed  some  time  since  to  make  one  on  the  plaaof 
Crosskill's — the  one  noticed  in  the  English  papers— bat 
we  have  never  learned  whether  he  has  done  ao.  We 
think  it  would  prove  a  TCrj  useful  implemest  on  ooia< 
paot  soils. 

White  Daisy,  or  "  White  Weed."— (Cfcryiaaa*- 
mum  leucanthemum.)  J.  B.  Water  town,  N.  Y.  Where 
there  are  but  few  plants  of  this  kind,  it  is  best  to  dig 
them  up,  root  and  branoh.  If  meadows  are  onim 
with  them,  prevent  their  seeding  by  mowing  as  sooaas 
the  blossoms  appear.  In  tillage  land,  kill  them  as  jeo 
would  any  other  bad  weed,  and  if  they  are  very  nuner- 
ous,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  ground  in  hoed  cropa 
for  two  or  three  years,  during  which,  if  dne  attefliioB 
is  paid,  they  may  be  nearly  exterminated.  At  aii 
events  prevent  their  seeding,  as  it  is  from  seed  onljihey 
are  propagated.  If  mowed  green  auid  well  cored  tbey 
make  hay  that  is  not  disliked  by  cattle  and  horses.  If 
they  ripen,  the  seed  falls  to  the  earth  and  vegetates, or 
goes  with  the  hay  to  the  barn  or  stsck,  gets  into  the 
manure  and  is  returned  to  the  land.  It  is  in  this  eare- 
less  way  that  the  pest  is  oontinually  reneved  and  ia- 
creased.  Top-dressing  meadows  with  manure  that 
contains  no  foul  seed,  and  in  every  way  encouraging  the 
growth  of  grasses  and  white  clover,  will,  vitb  tbe 
above  precaution,  drive  out  the  daisy  in  a  fe«  years. 

The  Locust. — A  correspondent  in  Chester  cooatf, 
Pa.,  asks  whether  any  new  light  has  appeared  is  re- 
gard to  the  natural  history  of  the  locust.  The  iaieci 
called  by  that  name  in  this  country  is  not  alocost-jhj 
real  locust  being  a  very  different  insect,  closely  allied 
to  the  grasshopper-^both  being  included  by  Lwmwm 
the  genus  gryllus.  What  is  improperly  called  locot 
in  America,  belongs  to  the  group  eieadaf  its  P^tem 
name  being  eeptendecim,  from  its  period  of  life  bffisg 
seventeen  years.  In  ito  character  and  habits  it  diffen 
widely  from  the  true  locust.  Except  for  a  few  weeb 
at  the  latter  end  of  its  existence,  tbe  cicada  liw 
entirely  underground,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  trees  and 
plants.  During  the  short  time  it  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  it  eats  nothing,  and  it  doesBodsmag* 
to  vegetation  while  in  the  perfect  or  winged  state,  ex- 
cept in  furrowing  the  limbs  of  trees  to  form  catJ- 
tes  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  egrj 
hatch,  the  insects  leave  the  trees  and  pass  into  iw 
earth,  groping  in  darkness  for  the  long  period  mcntioow. 

The  locust  (or  grasshopper)  lives  but  a  single  «««• 
son— not  in  the  ground  but  on  the  surface  or  m  the  air, 
and  its  ravages  are  committed  on  the  tofi  (not  on Jm 
roots)  of  plants.  The  dreadful  havoc  which  has  mw 
produced  at  various  periods  by  the  locust,  in  *^.^ 
tricts  of  the  Old  Continent,  has  gif«n  rise  to  eonsjaen- 
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hie  alarm  in  this  coantry — the  cic&da  above  described 
beinj^  coDfoaiKled  with  tbe  tme  locuat.  But  those  de* 
▼as'aliona  were  produced  by  some  of  the  grasshopper 
family.  We  have  several  species  in  this  country  which 
Dr.  Harris  calls  locusts.  What  is  commonly  called 
the  red'le^ged  grasshopper,  he  calls  the  red-legged  lo- 
cust. It  prevails  extensively  and  is  often  very  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation. 

It  is  a  we'll  known  fact  that  the  Cicada  septendeeim, 
appears  in  diflbrent  places  in  different  years,  though  it 
is  only  seen  on  the  same  spot  or  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, oneein  seventeen  years.  The  fact  is  of  great  in- 
tereat  to  nataralists,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  it 
is  attracting  considerable  attention. 

I^iseaiieii  of  Aiiloials* 


Hravss  in  Hobsss. — I  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  disease  pracrioally  for  roanj  3-ears.  I  think  it 
can  never  be  cured,  nor  much  alleviated  by  medicines. 
I  am  assured,  on  what  I  consider  good  authority,  that 
removal  to  western  Ohio  is  a  certain  remedy.  I  once 
drove  a  heavy  horse  twenty  years  old,  through  a  jour- 
ney, going  and  coming,  of  eleven  hundred  miles,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  August  and  8eptember.  The 
whole  was  accomplished  with  fair  speed,  and  a  good 
degree  of  comfort  to  man  and  beast,  by  the  observance 
of  one  short  and  simple  rule.  Avoid  duit.  The  man- 
ger and  rack  were  usually  dusted,  the  hay  shook  and 
sometimes  watered,  and  the  oats  wet  before  the  horse 
was  allowed  to  approach  them.  ''  A  good  deal  of 
troohle,'^  savs  one.  ''  Tes,"  I  answer,  '*  and  a  good 
ieal  of  eomuNTt,  too,  both  to  horse  and  traveller."  The 
worst  predicament  was  in  travelling  a  dusty  road  with 
a  light  breeze  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  journey. 
Then  the  poor  creature  suflfered,  of  course.     C.  K.  G. 

Red-wateb  IK   Cows. — We  are   informed  by  the 
DanfiUe(Va.) Register,  that  not  less  than  300  cows 
have  died  in  thai  vicinity,  from  the  disease  called  red- 
water.    It  is  a  malady  we  have  never  met  with,  and 
we  are  not  prepared,  from  our  personal  knowledge  to 
"  throw  any  light  upon  it.'*     According  to  veterinary 
works  there  are    two  kinds  of  red-water — acute  and 
chronic.     CoU*s    Veterinariare  describes   the   Utter, 
(which  is  probably  the  kind  above  alluded  to,)as  follo-A-s: 
This  is  most  common  in  cows  of  weak  coniitiii  tions, 
and  in  calves.     In  the  first  stages,  it  is  far  more  a  dis- 
ease of  the  digestive  organs  than  of  the  kidneys.     The 
following  causes   are  assigned  :  relaxed  vessels  ;  thin 
bl«H>d  ;  cold ;  change  from  poor  to  rich  pasture  ;  luxu- 
rious pasture  for  cows  recently  diied,  and  scarcity  of 
water  in  a  long,  dry  summer.     Some  of  these  are  only 
secondary  causes,  and  there  arc  doubtless  various  other 
primary  causes,  among  which  is  the  want  of  exercise. 
Symptoms,     The  urine  is  of  a  brown  color,  or  brown 
tinged  with  yellow.     The  beast  feeds  nearly  as  well 
u  before,  hut  raminates  more  lazily.     In  a  few  davs 
a  natural  diarrhoea  comes  on,  and  then  the  animal  '\h 
well  again ;  or  a  purgative  is  given  and  a  cure  is  soon 
efiected. 

At  other  times  the  animal  is  dull,  heavy  and  languid; 
the  ears  droop,  the  back  is  bowed,  she  separates  from  the 
herd,  refuses  food  and  ceases  to  ruminate.  Again  she 
is  better,  and  then  suddenly  changes  to  worse ;  the 
urine  assumes  a  dark  color,  resembling  foul  cotfee  or 
porter ;  it  increases,  in  quantity,  and  is  sometimes  dis- 
charged with  difficulty  and  in  little  jets.  The  milk  di- 
minishes, and  acquires  a  tinge  of  yellower  brown,  and 
the  taste  is  unpleasant.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  to 
MXty  or  seventy  beats  a  minute.  The  skin  is  yellow, 
hot  of  a  darker  yellow  than  in  janndioe  ;  it  has  a  tinge 
«f  fatnwn.    The  urine  beoooies  of  a  darker  haei  and  is 


almost  black.  Sometimes  the  animal  shrinks  when  the 
loins  are  pressed,  but  not  usually,  nor  so  much  as  in 
acute  red- water.  There  is  a  loss  of  condition  and  ge- 
neral debility,  and  the  legs  and  ears  are  cold.  In  eve- 
ry stage  there  is  costiveness  very  difficult  to  remove, 
yet  generally  there  was  violent  diarrhcea  at  the  begin- 
ing,  which  suddenly  stopped.  The  dark  color  of  the 
urine  is  caused  by  vitiated  bile,  not  by  blood,  as  in 
acute  red-water. 

An  examination,  after  death,  shows  that  the  contents 
of  the  manypluMj  or  third  stomach,  are  perfectly  dry 
and  almost  as  hard  as  though  they  had  been  baked. — 
This  is  doubtless  the  disorder  which  many  farmers  call 
dry  belly-ache ;  and  some  call  it  dry  murrain.  The 
liver  is  inflamed,  and  darker  than  urual  ;  the  gall-blad- 
der is  full  to  distention,  and  the  bile  is  thick  and  black. 
These  circumstances  show  that  the  seat  of  the  disease 
is  in  the  liver,  and  that  the  gall  is  obstructed  in  its  pas- 
sage to  the  intestines;  and  indigestion  is  the  result. 

Remedy,  As  in  this  disease  constipation  of  the  bow- 
els is  generally  obstinate,  back-rake,  and  give  an  ex- 
citing injection  ;  then  give  a  good  dose  of  physic,  with 
ginger,  or  other  stimulant,  and  if  there  be  no  operation 
in  six  or  eight  hours,  repeat,  in  half  doses,  and  contin- 
ue mild  injections  occasionally,  until  an  operation  of 
the  physio.  Give  also  warming  teas,  such  as  sage, 
peppermint,  &c.  Feed  on  laxative  food,  and  give  as- 
tringents, as  for  jaundice,  to  restore  the  digestive  or- 
gans to  their  usual  tone  and  action.  We  think  that 
ashes  and  cider  would  be  excellent.  Saltpetre,  in 
doses  of  an  ounce,  is  good.  Change  the  food,  and 
remove  all  cause  of  disease.  Small  doses  of  sulphar 
are  good. 


Black- LEO  in  Calves. — At  a  recent  discussion  of 
this  subject  by  a  Farmers'  Club  in  England,  it  appear- 
ed to  be  the  general  opinion  that  hay  which  was  badly 
heated  in  the  mow  or  stack,  rendered  calves  which  fed 
on  it  particularly  liable  to  black- leg.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  not  be  stunted  in  their  growth — should 
have  clean,  sweet  fodder  (or  grass)  with  a  little  meal  of 
some  kind  of  grain,  or  oil-cake,  and  potatoes,  turneps 
or  oarrots. 

Ifei¥-irork  State  Ag.  Society. 


The  Executive  Committee  met  at  Buffalo  June  2J2d. 
They  selected  the  ground  and  made  other  preparations 
for  the  Society's  Show  and  Fair,  to  be  held  at  that 
place  on  the  5Lb,  6tb,  and  7th  of  Septem^  er  next.  8u» 
perintendentt  have  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  did'erent  divisions  of  the  show.  It  is  expected  ihey 
will  be  on  the  ground  and  will  give  proper  directions ia 
re«2ard  to  placing  and  arranging  the  various  articles 
and  animals.  This  course  will  prevent  confusion,  and 
greatly  simplify  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  sor 
uiety. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  list  of  premiums,  togeth« 
er  with  the  names  of  the  adjudging  committees,  and  all 
the  accompanying  regulations,  has  hern  published,  and 
may  behad  (gratis)  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Society's  room,  Albany. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  people  of  Buffalo  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  state,  manifest  a  praisewor- 
thy spirit  in  advancing  the  objects  of  the  Society.  We 
confidently  expect  a  superior  display  of  the  products  of 
our  own  state  ;  and  owing  to  the  favorable  position  of 
Buffalo  *for  being  reached  from  the  Western  States 
which  border  on  the  lakes,  and  also  from  the  Canadas, 
we  presume  there  will  be  a  large  turn-out  of  **  men  and 
things"  from  those  sections ;  and  in  every  aspect,  we 
anticipate  an  exhibition  creditable  to  the  Society  and 
the  people  eontributing  to  it. 
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MOlf TIII^T  If OTICE8— TO  CORRESPOlf DJElfTS,  &c. 


CoMMiTNiCATioNs  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  A.  V.  L.,  D.  B.  Williams,  A.  C.  Richard,  Fair- 
field Couoty,  A.  B.,  W.  Bacon,  Edward  Clark,  James 
Flore,  A  JSubscriber,  Dr.  Charles  Hamilton,  W.  N. 
Green,  L.  L.  H.,  M.  W.  Philips,  C.  S.  W.,  S.  Smiih, 
J.  B.,  H.  Grath,  Jr.,  A.  B. 

Books,  Pamphlbts,  Sec,  have  been  received,  during 
the  past  month  as  follows  :  "  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1847,"  and  *'  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  I.  Slingcrland,  on  In- 
ternal Improvement,  the  War,  and  Land  Monopoly,'* 
from  Hon.  Mr.  Slinorrxjind. — '^  Transactions  of  the 
Mass.  Ag.  Societies  for  1847,*'  from  J.  W.  Lincoln, 
Esq. 

School  or  Applird  Chsmistkt.-— Wo  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  advertisment  of  the  school  un> 
der  tbe  charge  of  Profs.  Silliman  and  Norton,  at  New 
Haven.  Tbe  aj^rioultural  department  is  under  the  di> 
rection  of  Prof.  Norton,  who  has  been  favorably  known 
to  the  readers  of  tho  Cultivator  for  several  years,  and 
who,  we  are  oonfideat,  has,  by  bis  writings,  secured 
the  approbation  of  tbe  thinking,  practical  portion  of  the 
farming  community.  The  school  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  we  have  heard  it  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  by  those  who  are  oompe> 
tent  to  judge  of  its  character.  It  will  bo  seen  that 
Profs.  S.  and  N.  will  undertake  such  analyses  and  inves- 
tigations as  may  be  entrusted  to  them. 

Fine  Raspberries. — We  have  received  from  Chaun- 
CBT  Coplbt,  agent  for  the  Society  of  Shakers,  at  Wa- 
tervliet,  some  beautiful  samples  of  the  Fastolff,  Ant- 
wert,  Ohio  ever-bearing,  and  Ohio  yellow  ras}  berries. 
They  are  all  very  fine  kinds,  and  decidedly  the  best 
specimens  we  have  seen  this  season.  The  Society  is 
paying  much  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  and  will 
have  the  stocks  of  the  kinds  mentioned  for  sale  this  fall 
or  next  spring — together  with  tbe  best  varieties  of 
tbe  strawberry. 

Walcherbn  Cauliflower. — ^We  have  recived  from 
Mr.  James  WiLSON'of  this  city,  a  couple  of  very  fine 
heads  of  this  superior  variety  of  cauliflower.  It  has 
lately  been  introduced  here  from  Germany.  There  are 
two  kinds — the  early  and  late.  That  received  from 
Mr.  W.  was  the  former.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the 
Green  House,  in  March,  and  the  plants  set  in  the  gar- 
den as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  ground  would  permit. 
The  heads  were  out  on  the  30th  of  June — were  very 
dose  and  fuHy  and  of  a  quality  and  flavor  unsurpassed. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  variety  will  prove  an  acquisition 
to  our  list  of  culinary  vegetables.  In  the  Horticuitur* 
ittt  vol.  ii,  p.  463,  Mr.  Downing  has  yery  favorably 
noticed  both  the  early  and  the  late  Walcfaeren  cauli- 
flower. 

A  GOOD  Horse. — ^A  correspondent  writes — "You 
remember  my  old  bay  horse.  The  other  day  I  drove 
him  a  mile  on  the  trot  before  a  buggy  with  three  men 
in  it,  fairly  within  four  minutes,  a  measured  mile.  He 
U  nvetUeen  years  old — is  perfectly  sound,  and  has  done 
a  hard  spring's  work  at  the  plow.  He  was  fat  on  grass, 
uever  had  a  mile  of  training — having  been  taken  out  of 
the  pasture  the  night  before.  It  was  after  having  dri- 
ven him  seven  miles,  that  I  drove  him  between  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  mile  stones  in  the  time  mentioned." 

Yield  of  Butter. — In  the  year  1844,  six  cows  be- 
longing to  George  Vail,  Esq..  of  Troy,  produced  in 
thirty  days,  262  lbs.  9  os.  of  butter — averaging  43  lbs. 
1^  oz.  for  each  cow.  The  same  year  Philip  Van  Ben- 
fCOTENi  of  La  Graage^  Dutchess  ooonty,  produced  in 


thirty  days,  from  five  cows,  227  lbs.  of  batter,  afert- 
ging  45  lbs.  6  os.  for  each  cow. 

Farmers'  Club. — ^We  are  informed  by  Ciu^ui 
Bbtts,  that  a  Farmers*  Club  has  been  rormed  ia  \k 
vicinity  of  Redford,  Mich.,  in  which  the  farmers  mui. 
fest  a  deep  interest,  and  which  has  already  ben  tbo 
means  of  awakening  a  spirit  of  improvement  tluteti> 
not  fail  of  being  useful. 

Wheat  and  Rye  in  Virginia.— M.  Davii,  Eiq., 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  writes—''  We  have  jost  cut  a  goJ 
crop  of  wheat — the  best  we  have  had  in  this  region  fv 
several  years.  Rye  was  once  thought  the  rarest  enp 
we  could  put  in  the  ground ;  but  for  a  number  of  yein 
it  has  failed  to  such  a  degree  that  few  persoossorit, 
and  nobody  seems  to  bo  i3>le  to  toll  the  cause  of  tb 
failure." 

Foreign  Wool  Trade. — ^We  have  accoonufna 
the  great  Breslau  wool  fair  of  June  9th.  The  wMa 
quantity  of  wool  offered  was  59,000  cwt.,  20,000 cvt, 
of  which  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of  the  fair.  Tko 
prices  were  considerably  below  those  of  last  year.  Tbi 
best  selected  lots  of  Silesian  (or  Saxon)  wool  broo;rkt 
from  90  to  1  JO  dollars  per  cwt.;  the  " fine  "  60  to 68; 
the  "  middle  fine,"  60  to  65;  and  the  "low"  26to30. 
The  fleeces  were  prepared  in  tbe  best  condition. 

Wool  Trade.— -The  BrUith  Farmert^  Jfofsm, 
speaking  of  the  supplies  of  wool  from  the  Westen 
states,  says,  ^*  Until  they  are  got  up  with  more  care, 
better  washed.,  and  more  evenly  graded,  we  see  Hub 
prospect  of  a  profitable  result." 

Crops  in  Ohio. — The  Ohio  Cultivator  states  thai 
the  wheat  crop  of  that  state  is  remarkably  fine.  Cora 
was,  (on  the  first  of  July)  backward.  Gnus  not  g^ 
nerally  heavy— but  pretty  good.  Potatoes  promise  a 
healthy  crop — '^especially  where  planted earlj."  Fniit 
generally  abundant.  In  the  Western  Reserve,  the  rote- 
bugt  have  injured  the  fruit  trees  very  much. 

Steam  vt.  Horse- power. — A  gentleman  has  chal' 
lenged  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  maiek 
a  horse  against  a  steam  engine  for  half  a  mile— tbe  en- 
gine to  travel  on  the  rail,  the  horse  on  the  Reaiiiiig race 
course  parallel  to  the  railroad.  Speculation  runs  hi^ 
on  the  issue.  The  editor  of  the  Mark  Lant  Eifnu 
oflfers  to  back  the  horse. 

Turnip  Meal. — A  kind  of  meal  made  from  Uxmp 
has  been  introduc'cd  in  Scotland.  It  is  madebjptMiJ 
Swedish  turneps  through  a  potato  starch  mill.  After 
llaving  been  passed  through  the  washing  machine,  ib^ 
are  ground  down  by  the  rasping  apparatus,  and  tbe  palp 
is  passed  between  rollers  which  squeeze  out  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  moisture.  The  squeezed  fibre  is  tbendiiol 
on  a  kiln  and  ground  into  mesil  by  mill  stones.  Tbefi- 
quid  which  is  expressed  is  evaporated,  and  the  d7^ 
part  is  mixed  with  the  meal.  The  meal  therefore  cos- 
tains  nearly  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  turnip  in  a  atati 
which  prevents  decay,  and  in  a  light  and  porublefont 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  article  will  prove 
a  good  substitute  for  grain  to  feeding  stock  in  that 
country.  Prof.  Johnston,  on  analysing  it,  found  it  ta 
contain  13.68  per  cent,  of  protein  compounds.  48.72  of 
sugar,  4.14  of  gum,  and  1-1]  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Saline  food  for  aniiial8. — ^The  tissues  of  the  bo- 
dy contain  various  saline  principles,  as  soda,  iron,  ml- 
phur,  phosphorus,  lime,  &c.  They  are  derived  fr<» 
the  food  and  drink.  The  bones  are  formed  in  a  great 
degree  of  phosphato  of  linwi  and  it  is  of  the  greatcrt 
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unportanee  that  joong  animals,  in  particular,  »hou1d 
t»e  aapplied  vith  food  capable  of  yielding  this  sobstance 
in  proportion  to  the  regularly  increasing  demand  of  the 
iTStem.  Milk  is  in  this  respect  a  perfect  food,  and 
ma  J  be  said  to  be  the  most  proper  sabstanoe,  that 
can  be  given.  The  eflect  of  not  daly  supplying  ani' 
nals  with  their  saleable  food,  may  hare  been  seen  in 
pij*s  which  were  kept  in  pens,  not  allowed  to  come  to 
the  groQDd,  and  fed  with  weak  slops  and  vegetables. 
Their  bone^  are  frequently  weak,  as  is  shown  by  their 
trook«^  l^gS)  which  are  unable  to  support  the  body. 
Give  them  milk,  and  allow  them  an  opportunity  to  take 
proper  exercise,  and  they  will  speedily  improve — the 
bones  becoming  firm  and  strong. 

Soiling. — Sir  John  Sinclair  in  bis  '*  Husbandry  of 
Scotland,"  remarks  that  ''  Milch  cows  give  more  milk 
when  soiled  than  when  pastured,  provided  due  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  in  furnishing  them  with  a  regular  sup- 
P'y  ^f  C^rass  at  stated  periods — say  six  times  each  day 
— and  keeping  them  clean  and  free  from  nastiness." 

Cost  or  Fences. — Nicholas  Biddle  once  remarked 
that  the  cost  of  fencing  alone  in  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 'woald  pay  the  state  debt,  about  forty  million  dol- 
Ijirs. 

A  RocBxsTXJt  Mill  in  Spain. — ^John  Enrgleston,  of 
Rochester,  has  famished  a  model  mill,  to  be  copied  in 
the  erection  of  a  flouring  mill  at  Bilboa.  in  Spain. 

Windham  Coitntt,  VEBiioNT.-^Next  fair  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  w*ill  be  held  at  Fayettville,  on  the 
5th  and  6th  days  of  October  next.  The  officers  of  this 
society  are,  Daniel  Kxllooo,  President  ;  Chas.  Cha- 
PIN,  Emobt  Whselock,  Vice  Presidents;  Chas.  K. 
FiKLD,  Treasurer;  JohnTitpts,  ofWardsboro,  Secre- 
tary. A  very  judicious  premium  Tist  has  been  publish- 
ed, and  we  presume  the  exhibition  will  be  creditable  to 
the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  section. 

Tuenkps  vff.  PoTATOB.4. — Boiisslngault,  in  his  work 
on  Rural  Fconoroy,  tells  us  in  his  ''  Elemenis  ol  Crops/' 
that  the  Turnep  is  the  most  watery  root  he  has  exam- 
ined, and  that  by  desiccation  be  found  out  of  one  hun- 
dred pav-ts  of  fresh  turnep,  ninety-two  and  a  half  parts 
were  water  ;  whilst  by  a  similar  process  he  found  that 
from  one  hundred  parts  of  fresh  potato  only  76  parts 
were  water.  The  elementary  constituents  of  the  two 
kinds  of  vegetables  were  very  similar  :  according  to 
these  analyses  of  Boussinganlt'syoa  will  perceive  that, 
weiffht  for  weight,  tlie  *'  raw"  potato  exceeds  more 
than  three  times  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  turnep 
— or,  in  plain  figures,  3.2  times. 

CasmsTBT  ANB  AonicuLTiraB.-^Withtn  the  last 
year  or  two,  we  have  seen  frequent  notices  of  the  in- 
vesfigatiotts  of  Kvhlman,  of  Paris,  in  relation  to  the 
conoexino  of  chemistry  with  agriculture.  A  volume 
has  lately  been  published  embracing  the  results  of  his 
researches  on  the  subject.  This  we  have  not  seen,  but 
from  a  review  of  the  work  which  we  lind  in  the  Scottish 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  we  learn  that  the 
leailing  object  of  the  author  was  to  ascertain  facts  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  substances  used  as  manures. 
For  ihts  porpose  he  instil  uied  a  series  of  experiments 
with  many  diflerent  articles.  The  trials  appear  to 
have  been  fairly  conducied,  and  with  a  sole  view  to  the 
elit'itation  of  troth.  Some  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  resulu  have  tended  arc  as  follows  : 

Thjit  the  value  of  manures  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
quants ly  of  azote  or  ammonia  they  contain  :  that  the 
phosphates  did  not  produce  the  same  iavigorattng  or 
stimulating  efleet  as  the  azotised  manures,  though  their 
action  was  more  lasting  than  the  latter  :  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  limit  to  the  beneficial  action  of  ammonia, 
as  a  saperabandant  application  aoinaiiy  decreases  the 
produce. 


The  reviewer  observes:-—"  Unlike  many  agricultural 
writers  of  the  day,  Kuhlroan  has  drawn  all  bis  conclu- 
sions from  experiment;  he  has  not,' like  them*  tfosi* 
mtnced  with  hit  theory ^  and  twisted  all  his  results  t) 
make  them  agree  with  the  preconceived  opinion.  On 
the  contrary  the  experiments  are  fairly  tried  ,:  and  the 
deductions  so  modestly  drawn,  that  every  reader  must 
fee]  himself  compelled  to  agree  with  them,  not  with* 
standing  they  diflor  from  the  expressed  opinion,  that 
plants  derive  all  their  azote  from  the  air.  Against  this 
opinion  we  may  place  the  conclusion  at  which  Kuhl* 
roan  has  arrived,  from  careful  and  laborious  ex  peri- 
mentSt  namely, — '  That  if  the  air  can  supply  (>ufiicient 
azote  for  vegetation,  we  can  double  that  vegetation  by 
the  addition  of  azote  to  the  toil.* " 


The  Wheat  Crop  at  the  West. — The  Prairit 
Farmer  of  July,  says — "  The  present  prospect  for  the 
wheat  crop,  and  indeed  for  all  other  crops,  has  not 
been  better  since  the  settlement  of  the  northwestern 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian 
fly  in  the  fall,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  winter, 
there  bids  fair  to  be  a  tolerable  crop  of  winter  wheat, 
even  in  the  most  unfortunate  districts*,  while  in  those  nat 
afi*ected  by  these  visitations,  the  present  promise  was 
never  better.  The  proportion  of  good  weather  has  been 
so  large  that  fields  which  seemed  past  hope  in  the  ear* 
ly  spring,  now  promise  a  fair  yield.  Contrary  to  our 
expectations,  the  Hessian  fly  has  hardly  been  heard  of 
this  spring.  We  looked  for  his  disappearance  alter  the 
present  season,  but  did  not  anticipate  exemption  quite 
so  soon.  The  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop,  in  the 
southern  belt  of  the  northwest,  ineluding  a  strip  say 
three  hundred  miles  wide,  lying-  north  of  the  south  end 
of  this  State,  has  n<'t  been  otherwise  than  good.  Its 
present  keeps  pace  with  its  past  prom'sa.  The  north- 
ern bolt,  extending  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  northern  limit  of  Wisconoin,  suf- 
fered more  or  less  in  the  fall  and  winter,  from  the  caus- 
es alluded  to.  Within  this  belt,  spring  wheat  not  only 
makes  up  for  whatever  deficiency  there  might  be  in  ihe 
winter  crop ;  but  from  past  failures,  has  become  a  vast 
crop  of  itself.  Perhaps  so  much  of  this  was  never  be* 
fore  put  in  as  the  present  season.  Taking  altogether, 
the  dark  shades  are  few  and  unimportant.  Still  there 
are  many  risks  yet  to  be  run.  Through  the  State  of  Ohio  ^ 
also,  the  crops  never  gave  better  promise.  The  corn 
crop  is,  if  possible,  fairer  than  the  wheat,  with  us:  and 
according  to  present  indications,  will  be  much  larger 
than  ever  before     May  there  be  no  disappointment. 

A  Cold  Well. — A  letter  was  lately  read  before  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
describing  a  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  what 
is  called  **  the  (&ep  well,"  near  the  village  of  Owego, 
N.  Y.  It  is  seventy-seven  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  was  excavated  twenty- five  years  ago. 
Two  years  after  it  was  dug,  the  water  became  frozen 
in  the  winter,  and  it  has  been  frozen  every  severe  win- 
ter since.  Two  years  ago  a  lump  of  ice  was  drawn 
out  of  the  well  in  July.  In  the  month  of  June  last 
there  was  only  two  feet  of  water,  and  its  temperature 
was  40'' 

Calipobnxan  Hobsbs. — We'have  seen  it  stated  that 
Com  Stockton  has  taken  measures  to  introduce  to  ibe 
United  States,  some  of  the  breed  of  horses  called  cunm* 
lotf  with  which  Col.  FasftioNT  performed  his  wonder- 
Jul  feats  in  travelling,  noticed  in  a  previous  number. 

Fabm  of  the  Kings  Coitxtt  Alms  Hoitsb. — A^ 
tached  to  the  Alms- House  is  a  farm  of  113  acre^,70  of 
which  is  the  property  of  the  County ;  the  additional  43 
acres  have  been  leased  for  a  term  of  7  years,  at  $6  per 
acre,  by  the  Superintendents.  The  products  of  the 
fptfm  daring  the  last  year  were  as  follows:  Wheat 1 190 
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bushels  ;  Oats,  360  bushels  $  Corn,  IJOO  bushels;  Po- 
tatoes, 1,100  bushels  ;  Beets,  390  bushels  |  Turopps, 
400  bushels  ;  Onions  150  bushels ;  Flax,  300  lbs;  Cab- 
bages,  3,500  heads;  Celery,  2,000  heads  ;  and  a  large 
supply  of  garden  vegetables.  Pork,  4,205  lbs  ;  Calves, 
6  head.  There  was  harvested  also  86  loads  of  Hay 
and  20  acres  of  Wheat.  There  was  made  in  the  house, 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates  during  the  year,  garment 
pieces  No.  3,214  ;  Stockings  Knit,  624  pair  ;  Shoes 
made,91  pair  ;  Shoes  repaired.  118  pair  ;  Thrtadspun, 
30  lbs;  Coffins  made,  114;  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Asylum 
and  Hospital,  43.  The  amount  of  stock  on  the  farm 
on  the  31st  July,  1847,  was — 8  horses.  8  cows,  2  ox> 
en,  1  bull,  62  swine,  200  poultry.  During  the  year 
there  were  32  births,  and  111  deaths.  The  number  of 
persons  support edj^for  the  year  was  7,185  ;  number 
temporarily  relieved,  6,955. — Tribune, 


If  oUccs  of  Ne-w  PablicaUonii* 

TaARfti.cTio!Ct  OF  THB  Nbw-Yokk  Statb  Aoeicultveal  Socibtt 

VOR  1847. 

This  is  a  volume  of  about  eight  hundred  pages,  com- 
prising full  details  of  the  ordinary  doings  of  the  Soci- 
ety fur  the  last  year,  together  with  Reports  from  most 
of  the  County  Societies  in  the  State.  It  contains  also 
many  valuable  papers  communicated  to  the  Society; 
among  which  are  two  from  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Durham, 
(Eng.)  one  on  the  use  of  Bones  as  a  Manure,  and  the 
other  on  the  Composition  of  a  Water  found  very  useful 
in  Irrigation ;  an  article  on  the  Currant  Moth,  illustrated 
with  a  very  handsome  steel-plate  engraving,  by  Dr.  A. 
Fitch  ;  Agricultural  Schools,  by  S.  Luckey,  D.  D.; 
Subsoil  Plowing,  by  John  Mallory  ;  the  Potato  Dis- 
ease, by  Rev.  C.  E-  Goodrich  ;  Silk  Culture  in  Ame- 
rica, by  Dr  Stebbins,  8cc.  The  volume  contains  a 
great  amount  of  reahy  valuable  matter.  Wo  have  al- 
ready given  abstracts  of  some  of  the  articles,  and  shall 
notice  others. 

Vermont  State  Aoricuturist. — We  have  received 
the  first  number  of  a  publication  with  this  title  issued  at 
Burlington,  Vt.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  agriculture,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  will  seek  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  of  a 
practical  and  scientific  character.  It  is  announced  that 
the  services  of  Professor  Phelps,  of  Windsor,  have  been 
secured  for  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physiolo- 
gy, and  those  of  Professor  Torrey.  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  for  the  Botanical  department.  It  is  to  be 
published  monthly  by  Caspar  T.  Hopkins  and  D.  W. 
C.  Clarke,  the  former  of  whom  has  the  editorial  charge 
of  the  work.  We  trust  it  will  prove  a  useful  aid  :n  the 
good  cause  which  it  advocates.  It  is  a  quarto  of  six- 
teen pages — terms  $1  a  year. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.— The 
number  of  this  work  for  July  is  received.  As  usual,  it 
is  filled  with  valuable  matter  relating  to  subjects  be- 
longing to  its  oppropriate  sphere.  We  notice  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  variations  of  the  level  of  lake  Su, 
perior,  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Mather;  the  Orbits  of  the 
Asteroids,  by  B.  A.  Gould  ;  the  Benificent  Distribution 
of  the  Sense  of  Pain,  by  O.  R.  Rowkll,  &c.  Published 
at  New  Haven  on  the  first  day  of  every  second  month, 
at  $5  per  year.  Edited  by  Messrs.  Siiximan  and 
Dam  A. 

The  Farmers'  Library. — We  learn  from  the  June 
number  of  this  work,  that  its  title  is  to  be  changed  to 
that  of  "  The  Plow,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil." — 
Mr.  Skinnkr,  the  able  editor,  has  purchased  the  estab- 
lishment, and  has  made  arrangements  with  Ziebbr  k. 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  its  future  publication.  We  do 
not  understand  that  the  plan  of  the  work  is  to  be  essen- 
tially altered,  ezoept  that  it  will  more  especially 
advocate  a  **  cordial  alliance  and  mutual  support  among 


all  the  great  branches  of  American  Industry.''  It  if 
to  be  published  monthly,  at  three  doUars  a  year.  Wt 
wish  it  success. 

The  Plow,  the  LooM|  aiid  tbb  Aimi.-i^iBei 
the  above  has  been  written,  we  have  received  tbe  first 
number  of  this  work.  It  contains  seventy-two  pt«n, 
octavo,  well  filled  with  valuable  matter.  Tbe  priiei. 
pal  portion  relates  to  agriculture  and  various  brutcba 
of  manufactures,  and  to  the  relation  they  sustain  to etek 
other  ;  but  there  are  several  pages  of  naefal  infonDi. 
tion  under  tbe  heads  '^  Miscellaneous  Scraps,"  ''Reid. 
ings  for  Mothers  and  Children,"  8bo.  The  work  is  leu. 
ly  printed  and  in  all  respects  makes  an  attraetire  ap- 
pearance. Edited  by  J.  S.  Skinneb  &  Son,  ai^poL- 
lished  by  G.  B.  Zieber  &Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Oomestlc  Econoaiy,  Recipei,  4c« 

To  make  good  yeast  in  summer ,  is  a  desirable  object 
with  every  housewife.  She  may  have  sueh  bj  tbe  U* 
lowing  simple  process: 

Boil  a  single  handful  of  hops  (which  ever;  finaff 
ought  to  raise,  to  the  extent  of  honsebold  vanu,] 
in  two  or  three  quarts  of  water — strain  and  tbickeo  ths 
liquor,  when  hot,  with  rye  flour  ;  then  add  twoer  thm 
small  yeast  or  turnpike  oakes,  to  set  the  mass.  If  tks 
is  done  at  evening,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  early  next  Dom- 
ing. Reserve  a  pint  of  this  yeast,  which  tbickeovith 
Indian  meal,  make  into  small  cakes,  the  size  of  crack- 
ers, and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  lor  future  use.  k  tiu 
way  the  yeast  is  always  fresh  and  active.  Teasicska 
kept  a  long  time  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  and  loie 
their  virtues.  The  fresher  the  oakes  tbe  belter  tbs 
yeast. 

To  make  Currant  Jelly. — Take  the  j^ice  of  red  cur- 
rants and  white  sugar,  in  equal  weights.  Stir  it  geoily 
and  smoothly  for  three  hours,  put  it  into  glasses,  sod ii 
three  days  it  will  concrete  into  a  firm  jelij. 

Grease  for  Machinery. — Oil,  sulphur,  and vulcu- 
ized  oaoutchoo,  in  composition,  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  thing  known. 

PRICB9  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

iNrw.York,  July  15, 19» 

Ft<OUR— Geneaee  per  bbl-  $9S5— Georgetown  8ft. 

GRAIN— Wheat,  soaiherD,  per  bu.,  91 31-Obio  |U2-Con, 
iioitheni,  53ii54c.— Rye,  <18c.— Barley  eOoOSc— Obu,  4ia43e. 

BUTTER— Orange  CoaHty,  per  lb  ,  Iflalde.-WeMero,  dUT. 
14al6  c. 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  «o7c.  

BEEF— Mom,  per  bM .,     #11 .  SOatlS-OO-Prime  |«  t^ KA 

PORK— MeM,  per  bbl ,  (new,)  •i7.dO-Pnmc,  $8.1lHe.)»i 

HAMS— Smoked  We«ierti,  per  lb.,  «iaOe. 

LARD— in  kegis,  per  lb.,  7a7|c. 

HEMP— Riusia  cie«u,  per  ton,  SSSafSM.-ABerieia  *«■ 
rolled    tI30a«1.3S. 

HOPS— Firsi  eon,  per  lb.,  4|«5e.  _, 

COTTON— Upland  Hiid  Florida,  per  lb.,  5aT^.-N«wOrU«iiw 
Alabama,  5adic. 

wool/— (Borton  prices.)  July  15. 

Prime  or  Saxoii  fleece*,  waahed  per  lb ff»jf  ^ 

American  full  blood  fleecaa, 3^  . 

half  blood  do      3^  „ 

*'         one* fourth  blood  and  common......   ,  *^,j 

BI^There  is  no  foreign  damand  for  flour,  and  but  link  ^'''''" 
c»ni  or  moal.  Foreini  accounts  represent  the  prospect  m  pM 
crops  as  favorable.  The  potato  disease  had  n«t  ■PP**'™  f-i! 
growing  crop,  which  was  promising,  lu  the  loiitb ^^^^^;^ 
IMiiatoes  had  been  brought  to  market,  and  were  Mliing  at  b"^ 
prices.  Tlie  wool  trade  in  Burope  is  rather  deprsfied,  bBtemj^ 
rsble  purchases  were  made  by  tbe  English  roanufscturen  at  vxm 
Continental  fairs,  and  a  reviral  of  businesi  iatbivljne  wwin*K>is- 
ted.    Tbe  wheat  crop  in  this  country  is  generally  abaawat.    _ 

WHEELER'S    PATENT   HORSE   POWER  ANP 

THRESHER. 

THE  above  machines  having  attained  a  wide  introdnetioauiMq 
all  clatses  of  Farmers  and  Meehanies,  and  having  wittiPBiM- 
ception,  given  the  fullest  satislbction,  we  do  not  hesitate  ^."*T 
mend  ai>d  warrant  them  to  any  and  all  wisliing  aoch  i""^""^^ 
For  prices,  particular  recommendations,  Ac,  aee  ibe  AibanT  j;^* 
vator  for  February,  1847  and  1848,  also  for  May,  18t&  Also  CM' 
logue,  gratis,  at  Store,  Nos.  10  and  13  Green  si ,  Albwy, «  g*^ 

HORACE  L.  EMERi 
General  egenl  f^  the  mamifaetnrer,  wbolOMls  and  rsisil. 
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JOHN  MAYHfiR  &  CO., 

TTNITBD  States  Agricnltand  Warehoiue,  No.  100  Front  om  door 
^   doom  of  Palion  Sireel,  N.  York  City. 

Wboro  tbey  haTo  for  aale  over  9V0  diflerent  patterns  and  tit es  of 
Plowm,  of  ibo  BWMt  approved  kiiida,  and  sni table  for  all  kinds  of 
•otL  lofrether  with  the  ni(»st  extensive  anortment  of  Agricaliural 
Inipleinrni<»  ever  otTered  fur  sale  in  the  ciiy  of  Ncw-York,  which 
Witl  be  au!d  at  lower  prices  ihnn  they  can  be  purchased  nt  any  other 
essabtiabraeui.  Paresasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  their 
stock  before  parchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  b«  roDnd  J.  Mayer  ft  Co.'s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Prvmioiii  Plowi  without  doabl  the  best  and  cheapest  plow  to  be  had 
in  ilie  Uaiicd  States. 

N.  B.    Casting*  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New. York,  Aognst  1,  1848.— tf. 


EAGLE  PLOWS. 

NO  Plow  has  been  so  long  before  the 
public  wit^  so  few  alterations,  come 
|iu|,o  so  general  use,  or  received  so  many 
and  so  high  grade  premiama.  as  the  ge- 
|naine  EUgle  Plow,  made  by  the  inven> 
tors,  Mes»rs.  Riugles.  Nourse  ft  Mason. 
trnriHiiwniing  the  freat  diversity  of  aoil^  modes  of  culture, 
and  the  coastautly  increasmg  oonipetition,  and  being  sutqected  to  the 
mosi  iboroQgfa  and  persevering  trials  ever  bad  in  this  country,  the 
B^:le  Plow  sitll  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  list  for  ezeellence  of 
work,  materials,  dnrabiltiy, .workmanship,  ease  of  draft,  and  price. 
ihHne  of  its  merits  over  other  kinds  in  use,  are  that  the  roeial  is 
of  svcb  a  miztnra  of  ircms  as  gives  them  strength  eoual  to  mallea> 
ble  iruu  and  admits  of  the  chilling  process  on  all  the  wearing 
parts,  which  causes  them  to  wear  sharp,  and  do  three  40  five  times 
tbe  amount  of  work,  as  the  ordinary  kindof  plow  casting — while 
tho  tmk  of  breaking  is  not  increased  by  the  process 

All  Sizes  of  the  above  plows  oon«tautly  on  hand  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  raaimfiictorer's  prices,  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Ware- 
faoiMe.  Nos.  10  and  12  Qreen  St ,  Albany.    All  plows  warranted. 

For  prices  description,  ftc,  see  Catali^ne,  gratis  at  Store  or  by 
maal.  U.  I>  KMERY* 


GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AGE. 

SmUh'8  Lever  DriiL 
P7tmUd  NommberA,  1810,  to  H.  W.  SMITH. 

^HB  advantsges  of  this  machine  as  fully  established  by  nse  and 
-^    czperiraiTnt,  are 

1.— A  saving  of  from  two  to  three  pecl^  of  seed  per  acre. 

&— An  equal  distabation  of  any  given  quantity  vf  seed,  covered 
al  a  'jnifurmdeptb. 

3. — A  saving  of  labor;  a  boy  and  team,  with  this  machine,  can 
complete  from  8  to  10  acres  per  day ;  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
left  in  tfuch  a  position  that  it  does  not  encnut,  and  undergoes  a  con- 
stant conrse  of  natural  cultivation  by  tbe  action  of  every  shower, 
so  that  the  gases  and  at'no^pliere  readily  penetrate, — hence, 

4  — The  grain  is  not  so  liable  to  be  tiirowni  out  by  frost. 

5  — it  stsmk  firmer  and  stronger,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  ii^orcd 
by  rest  or  the  fly. 

6.— Where  itiese  machines  have  been  used,  tbe  saving  of  seed 
and  inerease  of  product,  amounted  to  from  9U  to  85  per  cent. 

The  great  improvement  in  this  machine,  over  all  others  of  the 
kind  ta  its  simplicny,  durability  and  economy,  and  the  facility  and 
c«rtataty  with  which  it  can  be  ssf  or  aliend  by  a  regulated  indtx 
and  gvogs  to  drill  or  plant  any  given  quantity  of  gram  per  acre,  at 
any  jriven  depth. 

Tfae««  machines  are  now  being  made  at  Syracnse. 

C«>unTy  rights  to  man  uacturers  sold  on  reasonable  terms. 

P«ir  I  urtlicr  particulars  address  the  undersigned,  post  paid  at  8y 
racose.  C.  MASTEN, 

Aug   I,  l&ia~3L 

SALE  OF  STOCK  AT  BUFFALO. 

I  WILT,  sell  at  the  8ute  Ca  tie  Show  in  September  next,  at  Bnf- 
falow  about  30  thorough  bred  Short  horns,  consisting  of  cows, 
yoong  boils,  heifWrs,  and  calves.  ,    _ 

Al9<».  3ti  thoruoghbred  Devonsof  like  description. 
Also  30         *'       Cotswohl  Sheep,  (long- wool ed)  ewes  ft  rams. 
30         **       Sooilidowu  Sheep,    ( middle- wooled)  of  same 

sexes. 

Caulocnes  and  pedigrees  of  the  stoek  will  be  on  the  show  grounds 
wnerc  tie  animals  will  be  exhibited.  ,,_.*. 

The  character  of  my  stock  is  generall)^  known— and  I  shall  offer 
it  all  indjsermJBaicly  to  the  pabUc,  making  no  reservations  for  my 


Bimtk  iledk,  Jwuu  13, 1848-Sl. 


LEWIS  P.  ALl^N. 


SCIONS  FOR  BUDDING, 

AtlowprieeSj 

FOR  Sale  by  J.  J.  THOMAS,  at  his  nursery  in  Macedon,  Inclu. 
ding  most  of  the  standard  varieties  of  apple,  cherry  and  peach, 
irir  firvMrf  fty  kmmng.  at  9i  lo  t6  per  iCXW  bods,  where  quantities  are 
takcu,  and  an  additional  discoant  on  large  orders.  Several  new  va- 
rieties of  fruit  famished  in  smaller  quantities  at  moderate  rates. 
Bandies  psicked  (ot  sending  by  express,  so  as  to  keep  fresh  a  week. 
Appliranis  slating  the  varieties  and  quantities  wished,  will  be  fnr- 
B^tcd  wrth  distinct  prices.  All  eommnnicaiions  to  be  post-paki, 
aial  orders  to  be  accompanied  with  reraittauecs,  or  satisfactory  re- 


crences. 


Addr««B,  J.  J.  mOMAS, 
Jvlyl— St. 


Ifafnsi  Co.,  If.  T. 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 
JUaekmt  fo   t4s  **  i>«|iar<msnl  of  PkUotophf  and   tka  Arts,**  in 

YaU  CoUegt. 

B.  StLLiUAXi,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  kindred  Sciences 

applied  to  the  Arts. 
J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

THE  Instructors  in  this  department  have  opened  a  commodious 
laboratory  on  the  College  grounds,  where  they  are  now  prepa- 
red to  receive  pupils  in  special  and  general  chemistry.  The  system 
pursued  with  those  who  design  to  become  chemists  or  to  sitidy  the 
science  extensively,  is  thorough  and  complete.  Such  students  al- 
ways commence  with  an  extended  courw  of  qualitative  examination 
of  unknown  substance»-*-and  in  due  time  pass  through  a  series  of 
varied  ({uantitative  determinations.  To  those  who  wish  to  follow 
special  investigations  connected  either  with  the  arts,  agriculture  or 
pure  science,  every  facility  will  be  afforded,  both  in  organic  and  in. 
ornnic  analysis. 

Prof.  B.  SiLUMAif,  Jr.,  will  instruct  particnlarlv  in  general  ele- 
mentary and  analytical  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy,  with 
special  reference  to  their  application  to  the  useful  arts.  Re  will  al- 
so give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Mineralogy  and  Mettallnrgy,  conti- 
nued through  the  summer  term.  During  the  fall  and  earlier  part  of 
the  winter,  he  will  also  carry  a  class  through  a  course  of  elementa. 
ry  Chemistry,  in  elucidation  of  the  regular  course  on  this  sufajccl 
n  the  Academical  department. 

Tbe  instruction  in  the  Profeswrship  0f  Agricultural  Chemistry  ia 
intended  to  unite,  as  much  as  possible,  practical  views  with  theory; 
to  give  the  untaught  farmer  an  opportnnily  to  become  acquainted 
with  so  much  of  science  as  shall  enable  him  to  reason  upon  his  dai- 
ly pursuits,  and  to  uudersland  the  great  principles  upon  wkich  ffcod 
cultivation  must  depend,  presented  in  so  plain  a  form  as  to  be  within 
the  comprehension  of  all.  Few  chemical  terms  will  be  employed 
in  the  lectures,  and  those  only  of  the  simple  explanations;  they  will 
thus  be  understood  by  those  who  have  never  devoted  any  attention 
to  the  subject.  A  regular  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
the  winter  of  each  year,  commencing  in  January  and  continuing 
about  two  months,  there  being  four  lectures  in  each  week.  Tha 
snfagects  of  the  course  will  be-->the  composition  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  plant,and  the  animal—- tlieories  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  of 
feeding— modes  of  draining-^the  different  kinds  of  manurM,  their 
value  and  how  beneficial — the  improvement  of  waste  land,  ftc.  fto. 
Text-books  will  be  indicated  for  study  dtiring  leisure  hours. 

In  oomiection  with  the  lectures,  will  be  a  short  coorse  of  elemeB* 
tary  Chemistry,  for  such  as  wish  to  study  somewhat  more  of  ehe- 
mistry  than  is  given  m  the  course,  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  ma- 
king ordinary  testings  and  qualitative  examinations  of  soils,  ma- 
nures, ftc;  this  course  will  occupy  two  honrs  of  five  days  in  each 
week  during  two  m<mlbs. 

The  fee  lor  the  Lectures  on  AgHcnltnral  Chemistry  will  be  $10. 
That  for  the  Elementary  Chemical  Coarse,  including  apparatus 
and  reagents,  will  be  S2S. 

Students  in  Analytical  Chemistry  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  la- 
boratory during  the  whole  day;  glass  will  be  furnished,  (with  char- 
ges for  breakage,)  also  the  ordinary  reagents  and  balances  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  so  Ibr  advanced  as  to  require  them.  Hiere 
will  be  frequent  recitations,  and  the  students  will  receive  tbe  con- 
stant attention  of  one  or  both  of  the  Professors.  The  fee  for  this 
dass  will  be  WSO  per  month. 

The  vacations  will  correspond  with  those  in  the  Academical  de- 
partmenu,  viz:— six  weeks  from  the  third  Wednesdavol  Aognst; 
two  weeks  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  January;  and  four  weeks 
from  the  third  Wednesiay  in  April  of  each  year.  Sessions  begin 
with  the  close  ef  each  vacation,  and  are  in  length  reapeetively,  ll— 
14  and  19  weeks. 

Stndenu  in  this  school  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  tcpM  derived 
fVom  tJie  extendvd  means  of  the  Institution  in  Libraries,  instruments 
and  Collections.  The  inineralogical  and  Geological  collection  ia 
widelv  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  oonntry,  and  there  are  smal- 
ler collections  in  the  possession  of  the  Profesiors.  Those  who  de- 
sire it  can  have  access  to  the  Lectures  on  Chemistrv,  Mineralogy 
and  Oeolof^,  by  Prof.  B.  Silumati,  Senior,  and  to  the  Lectures <m 
Nat.  ral  Philosophy,  by  Prof  D.  Ouutsd. 

Instruction  is  also  aecearible  in  higher  Mathematics,  in  Engineer- 
ing and  the  use  of  Instrumenu  in  Philology,  History,  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Belles  Lettres. 

The  department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts  in  Tale  College)  of 
which  the  School  of  Applied  Chemistry  is  a  part,  has  been  organi- 
zed with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  cf  thope  who  desire  to  follow 
the  studies  embraced  under  it  further  than  they  are  pnraued  in  a 
collegiate  courBC.  Tliose  who  desire  ftirther  information  on  this 
subject  are  referred  to  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  Insiitation  A>r 
1847,  *48. 

A  college  edneation  ta  not  however  required  of  those  who  become 
students  under  this  department. 

The  Professors  are  always  accenlble  to  those  who  wish  to  con- 
sult them  on  matters  relating  to  their  several  departments;  and  will 
undertake  such  analyses  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them.  Letters  of 
inquiry  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

JjuOyHaU  LabonUorf,  YaU  Csibgs,  Ntw  Havsn,  Aug.  1848.— 6t« 

ROCK  SALT. 

THIS  Sah  is  hard  as  alum,  and  is  the  best  known  for  stock,  and 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  economical— as  it  may  be  laid  upon 
the  gronnd.  or  in  raeka  and  mangers,  where  the  cattle  lick  it  as 
they  may  desire,  without  geuing  an  9srtm,  or  suffering  hijury  from 
is  use.  For  sale  in  any  qoamity  at  the  Albajiy  Am.  Warebonse. 
Ilos.  10  ft  18,  Oreen-et 
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THB  PARMER'S  80N0. 

I  envy  mit  the  mifehty  kinf 

Upon  ihe  SfdeiKlKl  throii«-^ 
Nor  critve  hit  irlilteriii^  Uiadem, 

Nor  wi«h  hu  ptiwer  mine  own: 
For  Ihouirli  hU  \rf  hUH  and  power  bo  irMt, 

Ami  rottiid  liim  thoarands  b'^w 
In  reverence — in  my  low  etiate 

More  Bolkl  iwace  1  know. 

I  envy  no*  the  miner— he 

M>«y  tell  his  treniiDre  o*er. 
May  hewp*  on  hrnpi*  arounti  him  lee, 

And  toll  umI  «igh  for  more; 
Pd  Msorii  hiit  narrow  Aordid  eoal, 

Rapnciou4  aiHt  utijunt ; 
Nor  b4»w  beiienih  ihe  baxe  coi  tral 

or  empty  gikieddoAi. 

Let  warrior*  mount  fame*!  ifiddy  height, 

Gain  (rl'>ry'«  crnlluiit  mead- 
Be  rttlni.  con«fcie«i  lu  the  fifrht. 

Where  thousand*  round  him  bleed; 
I  e'  vy  not  their  victor  wreath^ 

Tiirir  cimrage  nor  llieir  fame; 
Titeir  lanrela  nre  a  fleeting  brealh, 

Their  glory  but  a  name. 


WM.R.  PRINCE  &  CO., 
8oU  Propnttors  of  |A«  Limnoan  GwtUm*  tmd  NuneriMS,  Flmthimgy 

'TWILL  trniiMnit  their  NBW  8TRAWBKRRV  CATALOGUK, 

^*   eom|iri«ing  every  e^timuble   varieiy,  with  deflcriplioiis,  cu)- 
Mre  Hiid  pricey  ju»t  iMiblietird,  to  every  poet- paid  applicant. 

Tile  folio wiiig  form  a  part  only.  The  pricee  per  1.000  are  great- 
ly reduced.  H  denoteathe  Ilermapbrouite,  and  P  the  Piatillaie  va- 
rietiea.  'I*he  variclieA  that  *  deaignaied  are  not  in  pueM««i«m  of 
any  other  nurery  in  ihia  town  or  elae where.  Htrangera  wiU  en. 
oloee  caah  with  their  ordcra. 

IPrlce  pr  doz.  pr  100  Price  nrdozpr  100 


Feb. 


«« 

•I 
•I 

M 
l« 

tl 


Semdn  f  Phu  Stmwbtrrit* 
Ab)'a<(iniMn  Prince,  PS'i'O 
Aberdeen  Beehive,  H  S  0 
*Ainericaii  .*<carlet  P      5 

•  *■         Pr«ilific,  H      ft 
•Riahiip'a  Globe.  P         5 

•  Hevdling,  true.P     0 
Biahop'a  Oransv,  true 

Black  Prince,  P 0i 

Bu«l«Mi  Pine,  H Si 

*BrilliMMt,  H 2  0( 

Barr*«  .'^eetilmg.  11..      3 

**  Colnmbua,  P  . .  01 
l.ate  Pn>lific.  P  1  £ 
Mammoth,  H  . .  1  (N 
New  Pine.  P  . .  1  a: 
Pn»fo<i«  n,  P  . .  1  0( 
Rivnl  Hnlann,  P  0- 
?«fVlt  .\lelttiig,P  1  % 

8riota.  P 1  2*i 

•CharLnie,  P 3  Of 

•Chili.  H 3<M 

*CtiMer  llnda'n.  P.  1  Oil 

•Oornuropla.  P 2  fKI 

Crimion  Ciaie.  P. . . .       7A 

•  ••        Pnie,  H  ft  P  1  ISO 

Coaliinir.ll fto 

ElM*rlein.  (I I  ftfl 

•KiMutia.  P 2  00 

*OlolMMe  dwainatoiie 

H 2  00 

.17 

S5 

ftfi 

fill 

2  (41 

25 

2  00 

2  10 

Oi» 

00 


251  1  50 

2  00  to  00 

3  00  10  00 


Hovey'a   Seedling,  P 

niMlMoll.  11  h    P 

•lll.noia.  p 

Jeiint* y*«  Keedlinir.  P 
*Ladit>^'  Kinder.  II.. 
Ijinre  K'riy  .'*c»rli,  II 
•|je  BariMi.  H  ..... 
I/szif  Ranflol|th.  P. .   , 

*MN|n>Nlr,  P 3 

•Marnifique.  P 3 


\fethren  orVictoria,P 
'Monmrooa     tfwaiii 

atone,  H 

*Prironte,  H 3  00 

*Pnmordian.  P 2  00  10  00 

*lV«>fiiM  Scarlet.  P. .  3  0(l  5  00 
'Prolific  Hudflon,  P. .  l  Oti  8  00 
*    "    ^waiiMtone,  H  2  00   8  00 

•Refblgrnt,  P •  2  00   8  00 

*RiH>nd  White  Caro- 

Ima,  H 2  00   8  00 

*Serena,  II 2  «■  lO  00 

*Tiierea,i,  II 2  00   8  00 

•Tivolt  Scarlet, 2  90  10  00 

^Unique  .*<carlet,  II.     I  00   5  00 

Piairh  StraufbtrriM* 
*Cara4k'«  Scarlet, II.      50  2  00 

'owa.  II 50  2  00 

Pmirie  Cli»«ler,  P 5U  2  00 

PistiUnu  Ettm.  ^  Ohio. 
I'aylor'a  Seedlinir,  P.      60   2  00 
Unique  Prairie,  P  . . .      Sq  2  00 

Ntekmt  Pma,  ^  Oftte 
VVilley.  P 50|  2  00 

H'luiboiM  Strawbtnits. 

•Green.  H 50 

•I<anraflat  iriboiP.H      SO 
ProUHc  llauilioia,  H.       37 


10  (HI  Almiit^Woed  StravAmries 


75 
2S 
25 


*Be«anc«Mi  Alpine.  II 
Redwood.  (Kngli«h)H 
Whitew'Nid,  ''  H 
Red  Alpine,  with  run. 

ner*.  H V* 

•Vhite  Alpine,    do   H      51 
Red  Buah  Alpine,  no 

roiniera,  II 6f 

While  Bu«li.  rtodoH      6C 

Montevideo  Pino. 
*l33pl^ndid  variettea,  eac) 
•^per  d  izen 


90 

90 
50 

00 
00 
{» 

00 
OC 

00 
00 


Fruit  Tret  Sci»n»  for  budding, 
W.M  R.  PRIN.'K  ft  CO..  Pluahing.  will  «ttpi»ly  f |ie«e  at  the  aame 

C'icei  aaadveniaed  in  the  Caliivauir  and  liortirnliuriat  of  January 
,,!; Anc    I.  1848. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN, 

rjONTAININO  Two  hoiidrrd  and  thirteen  acie-.  aix  miloa  weal 

2^  or  Raiavia.  Gene«ee  rfiunly;  one  hundred  and  aixty  acrea  on- 

4or  totid  improvement;  bulnnce  Hb«>at  equally  divided  iii  ffo«id  rail 

«"J[«'mlier  M-ith  giHid  Wfrnr  orchard.    Ji<»i|  good  for  grain  or 

Emn.    Three  large  barn*  with  atnhlhtg  attached   for  Sdy  korflea  — 
J»ry  ami  half  hon<te,  kilcheH  and  wnod  ahed  attached.    Boikling* 
all  nearly  iirw  and  in  good  coudninn.    Ten  per  ren«  down,  the  im- 
lance  run  remain  «m  a  lone  credit     For  any  farther  informalion 
■*«77  (P"*?  P«»d,)  H.  HUNTER,  RoeheatcrCity,  N.  Y.  ' 

•"■JT  l"^u.  ft  aepl. 


HORSE  POWERS. 

FARMERS  in  want  of  good  Horae  Powera  and 
Chinee,  will  And  them  at  the  Albajiy  Agricolianl  W 
and  Seed  Store  •    Por  deaehption  and  recomnwia 
Nu.  of  Albany  Calttvator,  for  18*7  ft  1848— aUu  May  Nol, 
Deacripitve  Catalogoe  gratia. 

SALE  OF  SHORT  HORNED  CATTLE. 
T  WILL  Sell  at  BnOalo,  during  the  dayaof  the  Stale  Pair.oa  Iha 
'^  5th,  0th  and  7th  September  next,  amlcr  the  dcroeiioaia  ofiht 
Ofllcera  of  the  New  Y«>rk  diate  Agricotiaral  Soeieiy,  Twenty  la 
Twenty-five  thorougli  bred  Short  Homed  Cattle,  eoaoMttqg  of 
C«*wa.  Heifem.  and  young  Balla  A  caulo^oe  with  1 
will  be  readf  at  the  time  of  the  Cair. 

Alao,  I  will  aell  at  the    aame  tinte,  Fifty  Merino  . 
from  the  Blakealee  flock,  and  aiz  South  Down  ITama 

Keferenoea— A.  B.  Allbr,  N.  York  ;  SAxronn  Howako  and  B. 
P.  JoHi«»oH.  Albany;  Fmamcu  Rotch.  Buiteninui :  ajid  1^  P. 
ALLKWr  Black  Rock.  JOHN  M.  SHJSRWOOa 

Aohurp.  May  10.  1348  ~4t 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTCTRAL    WAREHOUSE 

AND  SEED  STORE. 

SC.  HILLS  ft  Co,  No.  43,  Foltoo  Hireet.  (removed  from  19 
'  Water  Street)  offer  for  aale,  Promy^a  PHrngfaa  and  H* 
Rakea,  Mayher^aand  M<iore*a  Plougha,  Coni  MdU,Com 
Catchpole'tf  very  auperior  Stalk  and  Straw  Cnueta,  Uovry*ada 
do..  Grain  Cradfea,  Cliorna,  fte-  ftc  Ala's  Garden  and  l-'l^twci 
Seeda.  raiaed  by  the  Shakers,  and  warranted  good  ;  Pnui  «ad  CJkw 
namental  Treea  and  Shrubbery,  aopplied  on  abort  notice. 
June  I,  1848 -^-St 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

ACOMPLETi:  afeonmetit  of  the^  naeful  macbinea  comaient^y 
on  hand  at  the  Albany  Agrienltnrai  Warebooae,  where  'ate  la 
eoiiatant  •>peraii«m  may  be  aeen.  H.  L.  BMiSRY. 

See  the  following  Certijieate. 

1  have  lined  (he  Improved  Hydraolie  Ram  aiace  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1847.  and  can  recommend  the  aame  to  all  wfao  anay  wuh 
to  be  aopplied  with  running  water  in  a  pemwiient  and  deraUe 
manner.  The  distance  from  my  apriiig  to  my  boiaie  ia  56  rod*;  tha 
elevation  about  70  feet;  the  fall  from  the  apring  luthe  ram  ia  0  IceL 
I  have  more  than  enough  water  from  a  Iwilf-iueh  pipe  to  aopply  my 
houae,  and  to  wairr  50  head  o(  cattle,  and  would  not  be  depritrd 
of  the  aame   for  double  wliat  it  cost.  CuiUL  Lswia,  2d. 

Chrman.  Chtnamgo  Co.  W.  Y,  April  15.  1848. 

THE  OLD  MORGAN  6IFFORD. 

THE  higheM  blo«>ded  Morgan  Stallion,  now  remainsng,  will  ataiid 
thia  «enMtii  at  the  .Kiable  of  F.  A.  Wicb.  in  Walpole,  N.  IL 
Terma,  9S5,  five  dolianof  which  to  be  paid  at  th^  tine  offer* 
vice,  and  the  lemaiuing  820  if  the  mare  provea  ia  foal.    " 
mrniahed  aa  oaual. 

FRRD  A   '^YTER.  )  Conamti 

ELISHA  DbWOI.P.  Jr.  I         of  the 
AMBRUSK  ARNOLD,    )  Pt««|ricloci 
Jnnel.  lP48--.1t«> 

KINDERHOOK  WOOL  DEPOT. 

THIS  enterpriae  haviuic  met  the  expecmtioiia  of  ito 
will  be  continued  upon  the  following  priiici|4ea  : 

The  Fleecea  will  be  thrown  into  $arts  acctMdiiig  to 
qiuUitp. 

A  diaerimniatioa  will  be  made  between  wool  ia  good  or  bad 
condition. 

All  who  df^aire  it.  ean  have  their  elipa  kept  oepvate. 

Halea  will  be  made  iuvanahly  f<ir  caah- 

The  charge*  will  lie.  for  receiving.  a»«rting  and  eelling.  one  eeai 
pu  pound,  and  the  inaurance,  which  will  be  2Sc.  oit  SlOU  for  a  Ima 
«»rthree  inontha. 

Liberal  advancea  in  caah  road«  on  the  unml  terma. 

Armnirement^  have  been  made  with  MNtrafacturrranaiBg  dlflee- 
ent  grade*  of  wimiI,  to  purclw»e  the  variob«  wtrta  at  their  market 
value  a«M»ii  aArr  beinr  received  at  the  Depitt  If  the  opening  naar- 
kei  price  is  not  a«ii«riu-tory,  the  wool  will  be  oflbi  ed  for  aale  af 
»uch  time  aa  the  owner  may  direct 

Be/oremet  e«M  ke  had  to 

Dr.  J.  P.  Bsanfan.  Ki>iderliook  ;  D  t'^.  CoaTTis  Canaan  ; 

C.  W.  lloLL.  \ew  lAshauMi ;        J.  B.  Nott.  K^.  Gniidertaa^ 

C.  H.  RicHXo.M).  Raq..  Aurora ;   Col.  J.  Mwidock,  WbemlanA, 

B.  P.  JoH.xaojc,  Knq..  Sec,  [N.  V. ; 

N.  Y.  s^t.  Ag.  Soc.  Albany. 

H.  BLaNCHARD,  AgeaL 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,Jtme  1,  1^43.— Im 

IMPORTANT   TO   FARMERS.    GARDENERS, 

AND  FLORISTS. 
J  New  Manure,  Warranted  Superior  to  aasf  Other, 
fJiR  KOM.M  KR  haa  on  hHiid  one  hundred  ca8ka-^500  Iha.  oadi— 
"^  «»f  the  celebrated"  French  Goano,"  an  inodoroa<4  chemically 
prepared  lertilizniv  I\iwrier,  adapted  to  every  aitil  and  all  plaam. 
and  acknowledged  Ml  Euntpeaa  the  heal  and  mvm  prufitatale  ma- 
iinre  ever  kiiOM  h.    Prtre  of  a  caak.  S5. 

Familiea  having  email  aardeiui  or  flowera,  can  be  aopplied  vilk 
amall  ba^  oMiiaininff  15  IbA.  ai  95  ceuia.  or  90  Iba.  ai  SO  eeaai.  at 
hia  oflice  Ti  Greenwich.i4..  New- York  city.  April  I— tf. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS 
i*M-  Mi/g  mi  th€  O/Ue  0/  the  CMiuMtUn 
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HUDSON  AG.  WAREHOUSE  It,  SEED  STORE, 

FURNACE  BU1U>INGS,  HUDSON. 
THE  SubwnlMc  offsn  for  Bate.  M  lina>  oT  PAR^[r^a  IMCLE- 
^   ME.NTSudTOOL^.GAKOKN  nulPIEU)  SEKUS.onu 

Uuiri  Pnvcn,  wi|l(  nDil  duubla  Thmhing  Hieliinn.  wiiii  or 
vilhmii  SrnualDn,  PlowtoralL  kinit*.  iiicladiiiR  D  rFasijr  *  Co'i 
CrnucDnn;  HlcHiIaiHl  ■ida-liill  Plowt.  Ruad  »ciB|Mn.Culli- 
nuuL  Sml  Somn,  (Pnu'i).  Siiaw  Cnlipn,  of  iraiiuiu  psiwrin, 
KcndiiriCliiiriH.  Ei>dlBHCIi»nI>ag-Ctaiinu,ConiiiiiilUal)Criuh- 
(».  In*  Rakei,  or  all  aiBi,  May  Purka.  Maiiun  Forki,  Khovcli. 
HpidH.  nidan  and  Grid  Hort,  Granl'l  Fan  Milla,  Hcrtliaa  nml 
t^aai^  Oi  Yukei  aod  Buwi,  Ox  Balla,  Bull  Riiua,  Gram  Cr""— 
Gra«  Ucniki  and  Sbaar*,  Bill  Uook^  Scrtha  SiDwa.  &e  fti 


in  ii  a  baauiiful  dapple  (rer,  .l>j 


NORMAN  or  MORSE'S  GRAY. 

■*    ofJaiAea   Rtc«,  ill  QenDfAdvillii   Uirve  mblaa  norlh  a 
lace  of  Larbiiijiiarfh     Nori 

for  ipeed.  baqum  and  gonl  urapor— 

axErannljiiarT  pnc*»  Ihey  cDrnmaiid.  rendera  hira  bj  far  Iho  mo« 

utbcaiTHdDro'n.    Conimiinicaliana  addreHed.  I.  T.  GRANT 

Vptiii— «t.  J ^ J 

16,000  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

COVKPB  American  Teterinarian, 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 
J  Book/or  rwrj  Farmtr! 

KaifS  ■  '*"  SS'tiV""m°iSi''SLw."i'i'™i.'''«d'fr™^hi2h 

Rala  (ur  Reatocinc  aiid  Prearving  Health. 
16,000  COP1B8 
•f  ikia  Taliabia  work  hara  b«n  aold  in  Om  Yiii.— and  w«  hsTe 
vfliBoiuala  cDOBgfa  is  iu  flinir,  froni  Uioaa  wli->  hare  punhaaed 
aod  riaia.ned  ii,  w  GIJ  a  rsladia.    Wg  publiih  afew  oiilir. 

".\o  PaniKr't Libniy  iacomplria  without  Mr. Cole'i  Traalaa 
aa  iba  Daaaaaa  of  Ohdmh:  Atiimau." 

PVmi  WSUam  Batm,  Riditmmt. 
■mia  book  i>  ji*  wbai  fannaii  waiil.    Tin  prwcripiom  are  torn- 


The  farmer  will  < 


Tluabosk  ifcoald  ba  ii 


the  beu  bouk  of  Ih*  kind  Ihal 

a.  UtiB-BampMt*. 
iittry  of  arary  famavT' 
RUr.  »f  Get  HiO,  K.  n. 


CiriUTauir,  and  nihei  kindred  worki,  Mr.  Colo  baa_>hoi»n  h. 
well  iinaliiid  torilie  eonipilatioii  or  thw  work.  Heharek 
km  Ibr  reaw,  and  ha  hu  prorod  biaiaalf  lo  b«  (mo  of  the  moet  rer- 

■*«  book  haa  alnadr  liad  « "roa  and  eilenrted  pala.    Many  limr- 
ha  price  lo  alauM  aiir  farmer,  may  he  ured  ni  ilo  pvnhne. 
Pnblrfied.  and  fur  nle  al  wIioIobIo  and  (oIblI.  by 
rnouBW,  ana  luc  wc  ^^^^  p    JEWfiTT  A  CO. 

MOasalaenaldBak*  monef  on  lliia  book  in  rarioua  kciiium  i 

ankUewTnpird'^froiaVSinm.  AddraM,reM.1ia>d,  tk<  Pvl 

rsrMleanha'alk*  aT  -Tw  CmanAlo*."  im»  i-l 


SHOBT-HQBN  DURHAM8  FOB  SALE. 

THE  •DbMiribcr  hai  a  ft*  yoniijt  Ihoroogh  bred  DurhailH  oa  Ua 
furm  two  aiKl  a  half  milei  from  Troy,  wliich  be  olTeraftir  lala 

---" Whiilli-lyeartii.jbolt— »  do.  about  eifliimomlJ 

leifora-a  two  year  old  do.-aod  a  frw  ipiiBS 

I^ko'^f  (VelliiKi^uid^ir^i^an  bull  Ve^ 
;ul  by  ball  J}okearvVolliuglnii,ouloroiy  inpoi. 

In  thii  eoniilry,  aiid  are  food  milkori.    The  urea 
rbrated  herd  ofllHiinaa  Batea,  Bsir..  (Eagiaad.) 

rlhairhardi.    The OHiination net 
who  know  iu  ralue,  >■  ar  bi  oa- 


Jiipoae  If  from  Ike  Baloa  coin  ai 
■old  aitaOO  each.    Theyuunfr  am 
.Matpri«ii«itgin|,fmmtl«lio 
Troy,  May  I.I.  IMS— «l. 


lIIi,  (ihi 


>.  VAIL. 


BURRALL'S  SHELL  WHEEL  PLOW. 

rpHESfc:  Plows  tnu  iliin»|iiFini.(>(ikiirihiaibecainmoD 


ore  l^lly  appieeiali 


iboTB  Ifmra  tin.  ] 


9  Hiiafaclion 
i>l«)  capable  c 


CencTa.  April.  191P-«I. 


)an  a«fftneoiofih« 

laftirrowof  from  M 

deep     A  liberal  dia- 

K.  J,  BUKRALL. 


ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 

THE  anbaeriber  la  preparrd  id  IWniah  EngraTlngi  on  Wood,  <4 
all  deacriptiona.  al  (he  aborteat  notice,  and  npon  Ike  taoH  raa- 


ogt.  A.  R.  HAIGHT. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  BLIND  ! 
T^R.KNAPP.OccniiM,  allSSBnuiwar,  Albany.  N.  y.,  aiteiiA 
nothod  of  rotlotiiii^Jhl  ia  «t  reieiii  d.Moyery.  >nd  the  reaulM 
reaaonable hope  of  rewro.y  may  be  eolertaiiied.    WuSlSJoM 


Onepplic. 


»  by  letlor. 


nalod  (reaidenu  of  Albany)  whofrum  being  uiiiblo  lodiM-ern  ana 
ohjeol,  (one  furmnre  than  Ihiny  yean,  (label!  bliiiddurN,(  infaa. 
ry,)  can  now,  BnorlreainMi-i,a»  10  walk  alone,  and  >ee  articlw 

Tboaa  inieieiied  will  coimli  Ihehlgbeai  good  oi  the  Blind  by  flr- 


ASHES  FOR  SALE. 

THE  nbaeriber  hai  on  hand  al  hii  Soap  aiid  Candle  Manuka, 
lory  in  CabolviHe,  tila->ied  a  ftw  rode  from  the  Railroad,  and 
■  ahnrt  HJaitt.u.*  twtun  ill*  Connecticni  river.  Six  tr  Sight  Ikoummt 
■a,  motiJy  from  hard  wnod;  whieb  an 


twttb  ^  LUCHIB 


reaaonable  term*— alTardiDg 


I  an  alcollenl  an. 

'uiracceai  torail. 
„.<^i.  landa.  Pornjiiba* 
C.  M  aiOBIXJW, 


CHURN."       Ttia 


ofCharni.  Ai  iher 


lidiinin-iusilttB. 

For  pricey   im 
CaiakipiaofAint. 
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OOlTTfiNTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
COMMUNICATIONa. 
Law  of  EnclMurw— How  il  cmu  be  unproved,  by  Wu.  Ba-  )    ^33 

cox ••  ' 

N«w  PHttttit  UlevMi  by  U.  L   EiucttT, 837 

(iaoiiuii'd  TreMli»«  ou  Mitch  Uuw«,  by  A  Daihtmax ttto 

ExpenuieiiU  lu  Krai^uigi  by  M.  QoiWBT— New  muUe  of  Uraft-  \  04  ■ 

ing,  by  F.  D.  as. ) 

Viiie*  uu  For6«i  TreM,  by  i.  Uiloektu,— DeMroouon  01  me  1    ^^ 

Ho«e  Uug,  by  UAMn>sM, I 

Maiiatfemeiit  ui  Fruit  Treeat  by  d.  W.  Jawsrr, S4« 

6iiCC««uuua  to  Farmers,  by  Oxsida— £»iMire  iba  bpidart,  by  t    ^|» 

J.C.  ii J 

Bffecte  ot  Aauea,  by  C.  Uamiltoji— Comparauva  Weigbi  «><  i  m« 

Good  ttud  Foor  Milk,  by  U.  ClakK)  )    ^ 

yr  riiera  fur  Agncaiiurui  Faper*,  by  M .  W .  Philip* 854 

Time  lor  ouituig  Hay,  by  1:^  L.  a.—Suiidry  Itema,  by  K.  O  ) 

G.I * 
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lite  CoUwolU  aiid  Ne w-Uxiord  ttbeep, 8M 

Killing  AuiiuttU  111  ibe  Nigiii, XIS 

A  Frutotuble  sipeech— M  e  w  u«e  of  iuUia  Uabber, 830 

Effect  ol  iiiMOCiaied  labor  oa  Agncuiiure, 2M 

iXive-Coie  aiid  ttabbitry '. 841 

The  tV ire  worm— the  ttieain  Kugiiie,.... S18 

Improvcmeui  ot  siaiiUy  aiid  GruvuUy  Soil*, 84;) 

Deauuuuou  oi' Fruil  bud«by  Frost, 844 

New  ttiid  Ne Wiy  miroduced  Apples, 84tf 

Prefer vtug  iiud4  uiid  (irm  t»— £»«dt  fur  Celery, 847 

Plau  uf  M  r'Hrm  llouwe, 84d 

Composiuoii  01  Milk, 8lV 

Huudo  isittud  frc-miuin  Farm, 85i 

Pre«ervutjoii  ut  Aiiimal  aud  VefietAble  Sub«tauces— Culture  I  ^^ 

oi  Forest  Tree*, '*•• J 

DalituiiioiM  of  Chemical  'rerius, 833 

Mauageiueut  of  i&  IMtry  Farm, 854 

Answers  to  Inquiries, 8^0 

Diseases  of  Aiiiinsls— N.  Y-  Stale  Fair  at  Buffulo, 8S7 

Muiittity  iNotices — '1\>  Correspuinleuts,  &.C., SSd 

Nouces  01'  r^ew  PublicaiiuiM— IXimestto  J:<cunoray, 8ii0 
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Fig.  5S— New  Ozfordsaire  Rum, 83ft 

Figs.  5tt,  (H>— New  Fittent  Clevis, 8S7 

Fig.  til.~l>uve-Cole  aud  iUbbitry, 948 

Figs  08,  (U— Cate  uiid  Leiand's  Spice  Ap|4es, 847 

Fig  04— View  oi  M  Farm  House. 848 

Figs  05,  60— Flans  of  Flours  ol  do., 848 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

A3ID 

Journal  «f  Rural  j9rt  and  Rural  Ta$U. 

BoiTBD  BT  A  J.  DOWNING,  EfQ. 

'PUBLISHED  at  the  office  of  Uic  Coltivator.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 
*  LUTUKR  'lucaaa,  at  93  per  year.— Two  copies  for  •&.  Vols.  1 
Mid  «,  cuiM|4eied  wiiU  the  June  iNo.  I84«,  now  ready  lor  sale,  either 
bound,  or  .11  i«per  covers  to  send  by  mail. 

ConiinU  of  No,  1,  Vol.  IJI—for  July,  1848. 

Bnits  to  Kural  Improvers— Memoir  of  the  President  of  the  Maa- 
•aeuu»eus  iiort.tu  tural  :HKieiy— Foil  er  iNoiesonihe  Strawberry 
Qursiiuii— Kemurks  on  Hyhridizing  P. unis— Successful  Mode  01 
GrowiMic  UiwMJticrrie^-lnsecU  tM  the  Nuiive  Urepes— Tiie  Ited 
DiiUier  lium—tore  for  Fluin  Tree  Knois— tlinis  10  Ou.tivitiors  01 
the  Fear— Uisettses  of  the  FeacU  Tree  in  Wesu  rii  New- York— A 
Pencil  Orchard  Kesurreclion— OriiymenlHl  Vases  mid  Cbiniuey 
Toiir— The  Beauiiful  Unniens  ot  Italy— Uesigii  Ibr  a  Small  Cottage 
— Norbieni  Spy  Ajiple- Tiansaclioiisol  Ihe  Mass.  Hvirticultural  8>o- 
cieiy-Clrveiaiid  v^hemes— The  Poiiioli»gical  Conveiiiiou— Hasp- 
berry  CuUurc— F"rool»»gieal  Oouveuin»n  at  New-Vork— The  cha- 
racter of  il.e  Strawberry— Cherry  Tr«e*  at  the  cm>uiu— Horticulture 
mt  Nashville,  I'eun  -Award  for  Botunisisou  the  "Great  Straw- 
berry  Que-^tton  "-Tliorburu's  Exotic  Nursery— Perpetual  Rosea— 
Answers  to  Inquiries— Proceeduigs  of  the  Massachusetts,  Albany 
and  Reiissela.-r,  uud  Pniusylvaiiia  Horticultural  Socieliea. 
i  ILLUS  l«  A I  IONS  -i^ss.—Portrait  of  Uol.  WiWer  aud  view 
«f  a  Cottage,  together  wilb  ihirteey  wooi^ engravings. 

»  Th«  HoaTic0i.TCEisT  for  June  is  before  ns     Thia  namber  com- 

Cates  t-le  year,  during  which  we  hesitate  not  to  lay.  every  subscri- 
»r  has  receiv«l  quadruple  of  valuable  informution  over  the  oost  of 
Iba  work.  The  June  No.  has  many  valuable  articles,  wiiieh  should 
be  read  by  all  Horticulinnsts,  aiKl  we  trust  for  their  own  iuierests, 
all  will  subscribe  for  the  work,  commencing  with  tba  July  number, 
being  the  irst  for  the  anatiiug  year.— Cises.  Hsratf . 

The  Jane  nombor,  which  completes  the  second  rolome,  reached 
«a  a  day  or  two  ainca.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  flrora  tba  paWisher 
that  it  ha<i  already  attained  a  circuUiiioii  equal  Ui  that  «>f  any  aimi 
lar  magazine  in  Europe,  aud  far  beyond  any  of  iw  elaa«  hiUierto  at- 
aaniitMl  in  America.  It  deserves  thia  success.  For  editorial  taste 
suid  ability,  beauty  oftypography  and  embellishments,  it  la  notsnr. 
Maf«d  by  any  periodical  with  waich  we  are  acouaiJ<tcd.— .AMoama 
]piimlsr. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

OF  most  of  the  celebrate  fine  varieiiea,  for  aale  at  ibe  nvraery  of 
J.  J  THO.\lAS.  MifeadoM,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Among  tiicss 
are  the  folluwing:— Huvey's  Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Dos. 
dee,  Prolific  Hautbois,  Duke  of  Kent,  Black  Prince.  Boston  Pme, 
Swauisioiie's  Seedling,  Myuii's  Eiixa,  Hudson  Bay.  Red  and  Wmis 
Alp.ue,  &c.  A  part  can  bai'uruisiied  in  quantity  at  75  ceuis  logL 
2a  Iter  lUU— the  remainder  at  19  to  3d  cu.  per  dozen.  P.ickagei 
I'orwarded  by  Bzpresa,  aud  no  charge  for  packing  where  craea 
amount  to  93  w  more. 

Several  of  the  above  named  varieties,  withconmon  caltnre,  am. 
ally  attain  an  inch  to  an  inch  aud  a-qoarter  in  diameter,  and  ai^oT 
excellent  quality.  If  the  roots  are  immersed  m  mud  when  set  oat, 
liiey  may,  wah  a  few  waterings,  be  traiuplauied  in  nmnmer  with 
scarcely  a  failure;  and  they  should  m  no  case  be  sei  later  ihaa  the 
first  ot'  autumn,  that  the  roots  may  become  welt  estabUsbed  bciat 
winter,  and  good  crops  be  alToidMl  the  next  summer. 

SELLING  OFF. 
f  INNAAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  h  NURSERY.  Late  <f 
^VVm.  Pa:zcs,  deceased,  Flmahimg,  L.  /.,  mmr  N^M>-Ymk.  Wo. 
TVS  4t  Co.,  Proprietora.  In  consequence  o^  the  decease  of  ihs 
Junior,  aial  of  tiie  advanced  age  of  the  aorviviug  P«rtuer.  vm 
tliereiure  lutecds  to  reluiquish  the  bnsijieas,  the  eutire  stuck  of  Lkii 
establishment,  compriaiug  every  descriptiuu,  includ.ng  the  oeacst 
and  choicest  vanaiies  of  iruit  audonuuncutai  Trees,  Mirubs,  V^oa 
and  Plauu,  Roses,  Greeuhoote  plaiiu,  Biiz  Edging,  Jtc,  vill  he 
disposed  o(  m  lot*  to  suit  purchasers,  at  very  reduced  pricra,  iii  order 
to  cio^e  the  business  as  speodtly  as  posaiUe. 

Orders  accompanied  with  the  cash,  ti*  Uic  amooiil  of  ten  dafiaa 
or  upwards,  wiu  be  supplied  at  a  rea action  oi  85  per  ceuL  fros 
the  u*ual  prices. 

Narserymeii,  venders,  and  others  wishing  to  parcbase  by  whole- 
sale, will  be  supplied  at  sjcU  reduced  prices  according  tu  qajbty 
and  quaiitny,  as  will  probably  prove  axiisiactory  to  tuem.  ^uaif 
stock,  both  in  the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  departments,  aoppliod  very 
low  by  the  qu  .utity. 

An  opiHNiuiuty  is  uflorded  to  Amateara  and  Nnrserynen  to  ubtia 
extra  sized  and  many  new  and  rare  8{»ecimen  fruit  and  oruasKa- 
tal  trees,  scrubs  and  plants,  at  very  moderate  pricea. 

Extra  sized  ornamental  aud  ahada  treea  for  MreeU»  laws  and 
parks,  low. 

The  estubUsliment,  now  in  the  highest  order  and  densely  sioekaA, 
will  be  disi'osed  of  upon  liberal  terms,  offering  Crom  iia  lucaiica, 
celebrity,  saleable  stock,  greenhouses,  dweJliugs,  aud  otbf-r  oouie- 
nieuces  for  conducting  the  business,  very  superior  advaxt&ages  » 
auy  person  disposed  to  puiboe  it. 

It  is  requested  tliat  letters  of  enquiry,  ftc  be  pott  paid.  Doscripti^ 
Catalogues  gratis. 

August  1,  lt<4d.— 81. 

FARM  FOR  SALE.  ' 

THE  Sabacriber  offers  for  sale  his  Airm  situaled  in  the  town  of 
Olieiit,  Columbia  c«>unty,  N.  Y.  10  milesfmm  Hwdaoa,  oa  tbs 
Hudson  aud  Berkshire  Railruadt  four  miles  south  of  the  Cbatfaem 
Depot  on  the  Western  Railroad,  ^  miia  east  at  the  Ua^aa 
Turnpike,  and  7  miles  from  the  village  of  Kliiderhook. 

Tins  farm  contains  834  acres,  40  acres  of  which  ia  covered  wiA 
gotHl  tiuil»er.  The  whole  is  well  watered  by  streame  mid  never^ 
tailing  spriugs.  and  ni  a  lugh  state  of  cultivation.  On  Ibe  preuiisei 
IS  a  large  dwellii.g  liouMe,  nearly  uew,  built  m  the  very  be»t  mas- 
iier,  aiid  replete  u  nh  every  convenience  The  ont•h1«^es,  coiw-st- 
iiig  of  a  large  b»irii.  olieds,  carnage  houses,  he  ftc.  are  in  tioai 
condituai  Tne  fenoes,  coiuisting  chiefly  uf  stone  wall,  (bufli  with 
stone  I'rom  a  quarry  on  the  premises,)  are  in  excelleut  tnder.  Taa 
soil  IS  free  from  stmie,  is  easy  of  tillage,  ai>d  bears  aa  bigh  a  repo- 
tHtioii  for  productiveness  as  any  in  the  Empire  State.  For  Icjibb 
and  furtlier  uai  ticulaia  enquire  on  the  |ii%mises. 

TOBIAS  L.  HOGBBOOX. 

Ghent,  July  13,  184<)-~8t. 

GUANO  FOR  SALE. 

^OW  latidipg  from  ship  Aglare,  a  very  superior  cargo  oflhitairOb 

-^      iiiuii  Guuiio.    Prire  9J5  per  ton,  for  all  quantities  ezcceding 

1,0U0  ll»«     Apply  at  the  New. York  Agricultural   \VareboQs«  aud 

Seed  Store,  Ni>s.   180  ft  Itfl  Water-aueet,  New-York. 

July  I,  lb4a.— 8|.  A.  B.  AUJSK9c  Co- 

THE  CULTIV.VrOR 

t9  fwhUthtdonihoJirH  qf$aek  motUk,  ai  JUbaa^yN.  T^  if 

LUTHER   TTTOKER,    PROPRIBTOR. 
LUTHER  TUCKER  &  84NFORD  HOWARD,  Editor 

$1  per  aMii«— 7  copies  lor  (5—15  copies  for  #10* 

Payable  always  in  advance. 

PUBUSBIRO  ABBim  131 

NEW-YORK— M.  H.  Newman  &  Co.,  190  Broadway; 
BOSTON— Joaeph  Breck  ft  Co.,  58  North.Markei-Strect; 
PHll«ADEU*HIA— O  B.  Zieber  ft  Co.,  Booksellers: 

Of  whom  singia  nambera,  or  enoRpleTe  aelB  of  the  back  vali 

can  alwaya  be  obtained. 


Q:^ADvnLTi9zMmKTa  inaerted  in  Iba  Cabivalor»  at  tba 
tl  Der  100  wards,  for  aaab  insaruoik 


"  TO  niPBOVB  THE  SOIL  AHIl  HtHS." 

ALBANT,  SEPTPMBEB,  184a 


VSE  OF   BONES    AS   HAMVBE. 


It  i«  ao«  40  or  50  j««i*  mnoa  boaei  bogan  to  be 
•xtenwTe^  ■■  >  maaare  in  Europe,  and  wilhin  the  tut 
SOfran  imaieiise.qiiaiititiM  of  them  hire  been  applied 
to  the  lands  of  England  ud  Scotland,  by  wfauh  nieani 
iracu  faaTe  beoo  brought  into  proStable  cultiTalion  wbicb 
ire>«  before  entirely  DoproduDtiva.  Bon»  have,  indeed, 
been  exported  in  do  inmouderable  qaanlitiei  from  our 
owD  oooBtry  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  made  to  yield 
the  ■earn  of  support  to  a  maaufaeturing  populaliou,  the 
prodacu  of  irbae  labor*  have  besn  returned  and  pur- 
eliaaed  by  m. 

ir  bones  ean  be  made  ihui  Dseful  to  the  Britiah  far- 
DMr,  it  ia  reaaonable  to  believe  that  their  proper  appli- 
oation  would  be  altemied  with  oMfol  retulti  here.  In 
ibe  older  lettled  and  moit  fopalnui  parti  at  tbii 
sDontTT,  there  ia  •  •oareity  of  manure*,  and  a  oonatant 
demand  for  luoh  as  oan  beadrantageoualjiued.  Hence 
we  think  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  preparatioD  of 
bones  and  Ihe  beat  mode  of  applying  tbeni  would  be  of 
l^r«>t  atility.  We  hare  on  a  previous  oooasion,  alluded 
lo  en  arliole  on  this  subject,  by  Prof.  F  W.  Johhstoh, 
pablishwi  in  the  Transaotiona  of  the  New- York  State 
AgrMiillaral  Sooiety,  Tor  1B47,  and  we  tbink  our  read- 
•vs  will  ba  bene&tted  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  rolloir- 
iag  eztracu.  In  regaid  to  the  preparation  ot  manures 
witb  a  view  of  meeting  the  speoiai  wants  of  various 
soils  and  crops,  Prof.  J.  tbinka  obemistry  will  byBiid- 
bj  be  able  to  direct;  though  be  thinks  it  probable  that 
"  quackery  vill  for  awhile  baset  the  stpps  of  the  far^ 
oitfr,  and  defeutive  knowledge,  especially  of  practtca] 
agriculliire  and  of  phjsiolof;y,  will  lead  the  chemist 
Astray."  NeverChelesa,  the  result,  hs  believes,  "is  tare 
ot  being  accomplished  at  last."  In  the  mean  time,  he 
Bdvises  that  we  bava  "  perfect  faltb  in  the  science  hor- 
selT,  while  we,  at  the  same  lime,  exercise  a  rensonable 
distrtnt  towards  those  ssienliGc  men  who  proress  to 
know  all,  and  to  be  able  to  do  and  to  explain  every. 

The  essay  of  Prof.  J.  is  quite  elaborate,  and  goes 
(V1U7  into  detail,  in  regard  to  the  oomposilion  and  naes 
et  bones  as  manure.  It  is  divided  into  ten  aeelions,  of 
which  we  give  the  following,  which  comprises  the  most 
■Bseotlal  parts. 

CovrosiTioN  OF  Beais. — Bones  differ  s1i).'I>tly  in 
•onpoaitioo  in  diOerent  animals;  tbey  vary  also  with 
Iha  age  of  the  animal  aed  the  part  of  Ibe  body  from 
wbkb  tbey  are  uken.  The  following  composition  of 
lb«  bones  of  the  cow  will  represent  very  nearly  that  of 
•IM  boors  which  are  UMully  applied  to  the  land. 
Orsanic  Animal  Hatter  (gelatine,)...      33J 

nospbate  of  Lime, Wl 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia, 3 

CarbuDatvafLkM, >] 


When  bones  ere  burned  in  Ihe  opon  Sre,  the  animal 
matter  they  contain — the  gelatine— disappears,  and  the 
white  iom!  tartft  alone  remains.  These  two  portion* 
of  the  bone,  the  combustible  or  organio,  and  the  inoom-  ' 
bastibte  or  inorganic  part,  are  equally  essential  to  the 
fertilizing  actkin  which  the  bones  Drodnee.  As  eome 
iaeiperienced  writers  have  disputed  this  in  regard  to 
the  organio  part,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  adTOrt  to 
its  composition  and  mode  of  aolion. 

CoMrosiTioH  AKD  HOD!  Or  ACTioK  Or  Tffit  OaoAinc 
fABT  or  BoKES. — The  gelatins  of  bbnea  oonsiat  of, 

Carbon,  110.37 

Hydrogen, S.33 

Nitrogen  17.95 

Oxygen, 85.35 

100. 

It  ia  identical  in  aem^ioailinn  with  horn  and  with 
isinglass,  and  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  hair,  wool, 
and  skin.  It  is  of  imporlasoe  to  reoolleot  that  it  ooa- 
tains  about  19  per  cent,  or  one-sixth  of  its  weight,  of 
nitri^n. 

T'hat  thji  organio  part  is  Ittrljr  to  act  benaflciaUy 
as  a  manure,  ia  rendered  probable  by  the  faot,  that  horn 
shavings  are  highly  valued  as  an  application  to  the  land, 
and  that  the  parings  of  hides  and  woolen  rags  bring  a 
high  price  i»  the  market  as  manures  for  certaia  erops. 
But  that  it  dott  act  beneScially  is  proved  by  the  ano- 
cesB  which  attends  its  uae,  when  separated  from  the 
earthy  port  of  the  bones.  In  Manohester,  bones  are 
boiled  for  the  extraction  of  a  tiie  (glue,)  which  is  used 
In  the  stiSenine  of  caliooea.  When  the  stiSening  liquor 
is  BO  exfaauaieJ  as  to  be  unfit  for  farther  usp,  it  has  been 
applied  as  a  liquid  manure  to  grass-lands,  with  the 
greatest  success.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  question 
then  that  upon  the  organic  part  of  bones,  their  beoefi. 
oial  action  as  a  manure  in  soms  degree  depends.  It  is 
only  surprising  that  obsmists  ofnamo  ahonld  have  been 
found  to  deny  it,  and  that  praotioal  men  ahould  bava 
■o  far  distrusted  their  own  experience  aa  to  have  bo- 
ieved  and  acted  upon  snch  an  opinion. 

But  how  does  this  orgnnio  matrer  act  t  It  no  doqbt 
feeds  the  plant,  but  It  may  do  this  in  one  or  other  of  two 
ways.  It  may  either  b«  •unpletely  deoompoeed  in  the 
soil,  and  enter  the  roots  of  planu, — as  Liabig  sanro*. 
es  all  organio  nourishment  to  enter — in  the  furmof  car- 
bonio  aoid  and  ammonia;  or  it  may  be  rendered  solnbl* 
in  the  toil,  and  may  thnabe  taken  upby  the  roots,  wilh> 
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Now,  Bapposing  it  to  be  resoWed  into  carlwnio  aeid 
and  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  gelatine  contained  in  100 
]bf .  of  dry  bones  ia  sufficient  to  produce  upwards  of  6| 
lbs.  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  is  present  in  20  lbs.  of 
sal  ammoniac,  or  in  30  lbs.  of  crystalized  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Supposing  the  animal  matter  of  the  bones 
^o  be  thus  decomposcKl  in  the  soil  before  it  can  be  use- 
u]  to  the  plant,  few,  I  think,  will  question  that  the 
|uantity  of  ammonia  it  is  likely  to  produce  would  ma- 
terially aid  the  growth  of  the  crops  to  which  bones  are 
applied. 

But  I  do  not  think  this  final  decomposition  necessary. 
The  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  the  gelatine  con- 
tains, may,  I  believe,  be  taken  up  by  the  plants  without 
being  previously  brought  into  the  state  of  ammonia. 
The  gelatine  being  rendered  soluble  in  the  soil,  may  en- 
ter the  roots  and  may  at  once  minister  to  the  growth  of 
tha  plant,  just  as  the  gluten  of  the  seed,  being  rendered 
soluble  when  the  grain  germinates,  ascends  with  the  sap, 
and  feeds  the  y6ung  plant.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  discuss  this  point,  or  to  ^ive  the  reasons  which  in- 
'duce  me  to  entertain  this  opinion.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  practical  man  to  know,  that  which  ever  of  these 
views  a  man  may  hold,  he  must  still  grant  that  the  ge- 
latine of  the  bone  is  valuable  to  the  farmer.  Whether 
its  nitrogen  enter  into  the  root  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
or  in  some  compound  state,  it  must  be  useful  to  the 
plant,  and,  therefore,  he  who  advises  the  farmer  to 
burn  his  bones,  or  would  perjsuade  him  that  the  earthy 
part  alone,  or  anything  equivalent  to  this  earthy  part 
would  alone  be  as  useful  to  his  land  as  the  entire  bone, 
advises  him  to  his  hurt,  and  would  persuade  him  to  that 
which  would  eventually  be  a  source  of  loss. 

Mode  or  action  of  the  inoboanic  part  or 
Bones. — ^The  composition  of  the  incombustible  part  of 
bones,  the  bone  earth,  has  been  given  above.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  about  three  per 
cent  each  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime 
and  salts  of  soda. 

All  these  substances,  of  which  its  bones  consist,  the 
Ox  must  have  derived  from  its  vegetable  food.  They 
must  therefore  be  present  in  all  fiertile  soils.  And  if  a 
soil  is  poor  in  these  substances,  or  is  wholly  void  of 
them,  that  soil  mast  be  ii^proved  by  the  addition  of 
these  things.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  invaluable 
as  manures  to  suck  a  soil;  an<|  hence  the  worth  of  bones 
to  the  practical  farmer. 

Sprengel  long  ago  reasoned  thus ;  and  he  asserted  that 
the  indications  of  theory  were  proved  by  experience — 
that  burned  bones  actually  fertilized  the  land. 

Liebig  followed  him;  but  more  boldly  pronounced 
that  the  whole  value  of  bones  as  a  manure,  depended 
upon,  and  was  derived  from  the  earthy  phosphates  they 
contained. 

In  the  Appendix  to  my  published  Lecture e  an  jSgri- 
cultural  Chemittry  and  Geology j  and  in  my  Suggestions 
for  Experiments  in  Practical  Jigriculture,  published 
separately,  I  suggested  with  the  view  of  settling  this 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  comparative  ex- 
periments should  be  made  with  burned  and  unburned 
bones  upon  the  same  soils  and  crops,  and  with  quanti- 
ties of  each,  which  should  contain  equal  weights  of  the 
earthy  ingredients. 

Kumerous  experiments  were  in  eonsequence,  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  Island,  few  of  them  exactly  ful- 
filling all  the  conditions  which  were  necessary  to  secure 
accurate  comparative  results.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
corded in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Soaiety,  others  have  been  published  in  the  different 
agricultural  periodicals  of  the  day.  I  do  not  quote 
any  of  them,  for  they  are  not  all  concordant,  but  the 
general  results  were  these: 

a.  Bones  under  favorable  conditions,  seldom  fail  when 
mpplied  alone,  hi  taliiiig  an  ftveragetirop  of  f  urneps.        I 


h.  Burnt  bones  laid  on  alone,  and  in  a  qnaptitj  ttm- 
valent  to  th  at  of  ordinary  manuring  with  bones,  doo't 
always  sooceed  in  raising  an  average  crop  of  tirneps. 

c.  In  some  rare  instances  again,  and  upon  sobk  soib 
burnt  bones  actually  raised  a  larger  erop  of  tmen 
than  an  equivalent  weight  of  unburned  bones. 

Burned  bones  therefore,  as  theory  indicates,  sreose- 
fol  to  the  land.  But  the  employment  of  unbomed  bo&es 
is  the  safer  and  surer.  This  greater  secDritjAiw 
arise  from  the  organic  matter  they  contain,  sad  tbere- 
fore  this  organic  matter  cannot  be  without  its  use. 
Therefore,  also,  an  artificial  mixture,  which  conuiss 
nothing  equivalent  to  this  organic  matter,  eaisem  be 
made  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  bones.  If  the  soil 
already  contains  a  soffieiencj  of  organic  nistter-«  if 
this  be  added  in  the  form  of  farm  yard  or  other  stmllir 
manure — ^then  burned  bones,  or  artificial  mixtures  of  i 
similar  kind,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  moaJ  ef- 
fects of  bones.  But  if  organic  matter  be  deficient,  liu 
entire  bones  will  always  ibe  the  fanner's  sorest  r^ 
ance.  , 

The  adoption  of  this  second  view,  is  at  preseot  opi 
posed  by  the  notion  which  many  have  been  led  to  adopt 
— that  if  plants  can  only  obtain  saline  matter  froo  tie 
soil,  they  will  draw  organic  food  enough  from  tbesir. 
The  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  said,  wiU  gin 
nitrogen  enough  to  the  plant — and  thus,  in  the  »se  of 
bones,  their  organic  matter  is  useless,  since  the  airvili 
readily  yield  to  the  plant,  what  we  suppose  this  organ- 
ic matter  to  impart  to  the  roots.  But  I  beliere  the 
minds  of  our  thinking  men  will  soon  be  disabused  ap)D 
this  point;  and  that  in  a  lew  years,  this  opinion  will 
have  found  its  long  resting-place,  among  the  other  sin- 
gular fancies,  which,  year  by  year,  a£>rd  ephemer&l 
occupation  to  the  nove|py'loving  among  oar  genLlemea 
farmers. 

Methods  adopted  roR  incrsasino  ths  seksibu 
Effect  or  Bones. — Without  referring  mach  to  the 
effect  which  bones  might  theoretically  be  expected  te 
produce,  it  has  been  observed  by  practical  men  that 
they  may  be  made  to  act  more  quickly  and  more  ben6 
ficially  by  the  adoption  of  certain  previoos  precautions, 
such  as, 

1.  Reducing  them  to  fine  powder.  Ihavealresdrs]- 
luded  to  the  fact  ascertained  by  experience  that  the  fin- 
er the  powder,  the  more  immediate  and  the  more  sen- 
sible the  effect  of  bones.  But  practical  men  were 
afraid  to  venture  too  fei  in  diminishing  the  veight  of 
manure,  added  to  the  soil.  Bulk  was  considered  to  en- 
ter as  an  element  into  the  feriilizing  capahilties  of  any 
substance.  Many  leases  even  prohibit  the  addition  of 
less  than  16  or  20  bushels  of  bones,  when  used  alone  is 
raising  turneps.  But  under  the  guidance  of  science, 
both  tenants  and  proprietors  will,  by  and -bj,  kam  to 
estimate  more  correctly  what  the  crops  really  carry  off. 
and  what  the  soil  therefore  requires.  Thus  a  strictly 
scientific  economy  will  be  established,  andnonoreof 
any  thing  will  be  added  to  his  fields  than  the  farmer 
knows  and  understands  to  be  necessary  to  maintaiB 
them  in  a  state  of  permanent  fertility. 

2.  Heating  the  bones.  In  some  districts  their  actioi 
in  hastening  forward  the  young  turnep,  and  bring- 
ing it  quickly  into  rough  leaf,  where  it  is  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  fly.  is  increased  b^  laying  the  bones  ma 
heap,  and  covering  them  over  with  earth,  for  a  weei 
or  ten  days  before  they  are  drilled  into  the  land.  Un 
in  this  state,  they  heat,  soften,  and  begin  to  <^baogeor 
decompose;  and  thus,  when  laid  in  drills  near  the  seed, 
they  are  ready  to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  yonng 
plant  as  soon  as  the  roou  first  thrust  themiehes  down- 
wards from  the  sprouting  seed. 

3.  Fermenting  them  tcUh  dung,  or  the  same  decoB- 
position  is.  efiboted  and  carried  farther  hy  mixing  tu 
bones  with  farm  yard  manure/  and  leaving  the  mixtn" 
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awhile  to  ferment.  It  was  the  resalt  of  trials  made 
by  thirteen  diflerent  persons,  and  which  are  recorded  in 
the  I>onca8ter  Report,  that  a  given  weight  of  bones. 
when  mixed  and  fermented  with  farm  yard  mannre,  in- 
▼ariablj  produced  a  more  beneficial  effect,  than  the 
same  weight  of  dry-bone  dust,  applied  to  the  same 
crop  and  upon  the  same  soil. 

The  advantage  which  results  from  these  several  me- 
tbods,  arises  from  the  effects  which  they  produce,  either 
in  diminishing  the  mechanical  coherence  of  the  parti* 
cles  of  the  bone,  or  in  altering  by  incipient  decomposi* 
tiottj  the  chemical  state  of  the  organic  matter  it  con- 
tains. None  of  them,  however,  suflSciently  effect  these 
objects,  though  I  do  n<ft  doubt  that  fine  bone-dust,  fer- 
mented for  two  or  three  months  with  farm -yard  manure, 
and  occasionally  turned  over,  would  be  brought  into  a 
oondition  more  nearly  approaching  to  guano  in  its  fer- 
tilizing virtue,  than  any  other  form  of  bones  which  has 
hitherto  been  generally  employed. 

DSCOMPOSINO  AND  DISSOLVING  B0NS8  BT  MEANS   Or 

StTLPirnRic  Acid. — But  another  mode  of  preparing 
bones  has  recently  been  introduced,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  has  been  extensively  employed  as  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  husbandry,  especially  by  some  of  the  Scottish 
farmers.  This  mode  consists  in  decomposing,  and  more 
or  less  dissolving  bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol.) 
This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  and  the  prepared 
bones  may  either  be  applied  in  a  liquid  state  with  a  wa- 
tering cart,  or  may  be  dried  and  sowed  with  a  drilling 
machue,  or  broaidcast,  like  ordinary  bone  or  rape 
dost. 

m.  The  bones  in  the  form  of  bone  dust,  or  where 
bone  mills  are  not  at  hand,  simply  broken  in  pieces  with 
a  hammer,  may  be  put  into  a  cast  iron,  stone,  earthen 
ware,  or  strong  wooden  vessel,  mixed  with  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  thm  with  half  their  weight 
of  the  strong  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  shops,  stirring  con- 
stantly while  the  latter  is  slowly  poured  in.  A  power- 
ful boiling  up  takes  place,  which  gradually  subsides. 

By  occasional  stirring,  the  whole  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thick  paste,  the  pieces  of  bone  gradual- 
ly disappear,  and  after  a  week  or  ten  days  the  whole 
may  be  taken  out  and  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  pow- 
der, charred  peat,  saw  dust  or  fine  dry  earth,  to  make 
it  dry  enough  to  pass  through  the  drill,  and  may  thus 
be  immediately  applied  to  the  land.  It  wonid,  howev- 
er, be  better  to  prepare  the  bones  a  month  at  least,  be- 
fore using  them  and  lay  them  up  in  a  heap  for  a  while, 
with  a  view  to  their  more  perfect  decomposition.  When 
the  pieces  of  bone  are  large,  this  is  especially  desirable, 
as  otherwise  they  will  not  be  fully  decomposed  without 
a  larger  addition  of  both  water  and  acid. 

b.  Or  the  acid  and  bones  as  above,  may,  after  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  light,  friable 
soil,  and  laid  up  into  a  heap  for  seven  or  eight  weeks, 
with  occasional  turning.  The  bones  thus  heat,  decom- 
pose and  dry  up,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  putting  into  the 
drills  without  further  preparation.  This  method,  how- 
ever, requires  more  acid,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  em- 
ploying it,  to  take  equal  weights  of  acid  and  bones.  It 
may  be,  some  practical  men,  indeed,  employ  invariably 
equal  weights  of  acid  and  bones,  while  others  are  sat- 
isfied by  mixing  the  bones  with  one-third  or  even  one- 
fourth  of  their  weight  of  acid.  I  would  myself  em- 
ploy not  less  than  a- half. 

c.  Or  equal  weights  of  bones  in  the  form  of  dust,  of 
boUiag  water  and  of  acid*  may  be  mixed  together  and 
occasionaUy  stirred  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  asd  when 
the  particles  ol  bone  have  nearly  disappeared,  from  60 
to  100  times  more  water  may  bo  added  to  the  mixture, 
and  the  liquid  thus  diluted  may  be  applied  by  a  water 
eart.    If  it  is  to  be  used  upon  grass  land  in  the  spring, 

•  A  gaikA  sf  water  wslshi  %9  Ibs.^  a  galoa  <of  aeid  17  or  IS  lU 


or  to  young  corn,  it  will  be  safer  to  dilute  it  with  200 
waters,  but  fifty  waters,  (by  weight,)  will  be  enough 
if  it  is  applied  to  the  turnep  drills.  A  common  waters. 
ing  cart  used  for  other  liquid  manures,  will  serve  for 
the  former  purpose--^  for  applying  it  to  the  drills,  a  very 
ingenious  addition  of  tubes  to  this  eart  has  been  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Wagstaff,  and  employed  by  him  under  tb« 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  Gordon  oastle. 

This  method  of  applying  bones  in  the  liquid  form,  is, 
no  doubt,  the  most  perfect,  but  it  is  also  the  most  trou* 
blesome  and  expensive,  and  may  not,  therefore,  some 
so  soon  into  general  use,  though  it  may  ultimately 
prove  the  most  profitable^ 

Instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  muriatic  acid  or  spirits 
of  salt,  has  been,  indeed  was  first,  tried  for  the  dis80» 
lution  of  bones,  but  the  former  appears  at  present,  for 
several  reasons,  to  be  preferred. 

COHPAEATIVB  EFFECTS  OF  DlSSOLTSD  BoNES.— ThS 

first  experiments  with  dissolved  bones  were  made  in  1841 
by  Mr.  Fleming  of  Barochan.  The  result  is  published  in 
the  appendix  to  my  published  Lecturee  on  agriculture 
Chemutry  and  Geology,  p,  28.  He  dissolved  bones  by 
means  of  muriatic  acid  asd  applied  them  to  moss  oats. 
In  his  report  to  me,  published  as  above,  he  says:  ''  I 
examined  them  a  few  days  before  they  were  out,  and 
was  much  satisfied  with  their  appearance.  The  straw 
appeared  as  stiff  and  shining,  and  the  ear  was  as  well 
filled,  as  if  it  had  been  grown  upon  stiff  loam,  and  / 
eontider  the  same  dreeeing,  (he  had  applied  it  as  a  top 
dressing  sown  broad  cast  upon  the  young.corn)  applied 
to  grain  crope  upon  mote  will  ineure  a  good  crop  and 
well  filled  oate."  In  1842,  he  made  many  additional 
experiments,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  communicate 
to  me  for  publication  in  my  leotores.  Those  upon  oats 
confirmed  the  results  of  1841,  but  I  quote  only  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  results  from  the  appendix,  p..  8. 
The  turnpes  and  potatoes  were  raised  with  bone  alone, 
without  other  manure. 

Produce  from  an  Imperial  *Aere. 

Jhj  Boat  Dust  Bone*  in  Moriatic  Acid. 

l^cwt.     l%cwt.      4  ci0f.     lOcir^ 
Tons.  Cwts.  T«M.  Cwta.  Tons  Cwtt.  Tons.  Cwli. 
Swede  Tamcp,       14     17       —        —       —       —       18       Jl 
BedDoaPoutoes,  —     —        9       1«       19       15       —       _ 

Both  of  these  results,  as  I  have  observed,  were  great 
ly  in  favor  of  dissolved  hones.  In  the  case  of  the  pota- 
toes he  found  the  produce  a  little  ari^mented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  wood  ashes. 

Since  that  time,  numerous  experiments  with  dissolved 
bones  have  been  made  in  Scotland.  In  Fifeshire,  orops 
of  tumeps  have  been  raised  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
8s.  or  lOs.  per  acre,  tn  Ayrshire,  Mr.  Tennant  of 
Shields,  as  early  as  1842,  used  as  much  as  200  bodiels 
of  bones  on  his  own  farm,  prepared  as  above  described, 
(6.)  and  he  found  2 i  bushels  to  be  equal  in  effect  to  2 
cwt.  Peruvian  guano.  In  1843,  a  premiuqi  offered  by 
the  Morayshire  Farmer's  Club  caused  numerous  expe- 
riments to  be  made  in  that  county.  I  have  given  an 
abstract  of  the  very  important  results  of  these  experi- 
ments in  the  4th  edition  of  my  Elenunte  of  jStgrieul- 
tural  Chemistry,  p.  155,  and  the  report  has  since  been 
published  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  p.  447.  In  1844,  the  premiums  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  led  to  many  other 
experiments;  the  results  of  which,  made  in  different 
ways  and  upon  different  soils,  are  published  in  their 
Transactions  for  1844.   These  general  conclusions  are, 

1.  That  four,  and  in  some  cases,  even  two  bushels  of 
dissolved  bones  will  produce  as  good  a  crop  of  tume][M 
as  sixteen  or  twenty  bftshels  applied  in  the  usual  form. 
The  crops  also  start  more  quickly  and  grow  more  ra- 
pidly. 

2.  That  the  more  complete  the  state  of  solution  or 
subdivision  of  the  bones,  the  greater  the  effect .     He  nco , 
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when  applied  in  the  liquid  state,  the  b«*nefit  it  most  ap- 
jparent. 

Ought  ant  othek  svbstancbs  to  bk  mixed  with 
DifsoLVED  Bones  ? — Bones  are  known  to  exercise  a 
comparatively  feeble  action  upon  KtifT  and  undrained 
olays,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  asked  by 
some  if  the  action  of  dissolved  bones  will  be  more  cer- 
tain upon  such  soils  than  the  bones  in  their  natural 
state  ?  We  may,  i  thinly  answer  this  in  the  affirma- 
tive, since  the  priucipal  o^usp  of  the  less  conspicuous 
efleot  of  bones  upon  such  soils  is  to  be  found  in  their  te- 
nacity and  coldness,  by  which  the  particles  of  bone  are 
shut  out  from  the  air,  and  their  decomposition  is  retar- 
ded. 

But  inasmuch  as  bones  do  not  contain  the  whole  of 
the  substances  which  pUnts  require,  and  as  some  of 
those  which  are  present  in  bones,  the  salts  of  soda,  for 
example,  are  in  small  quantity  only,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably asked  again,  if  the  dissolved  bones  would  not  be 
improved,  and  their  efficacy  increased,  and  rendered 
more  twej  were  an  addition  of  certain  substances  to  be 
made  to  them.  Of  this  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  f  though  the  necessity  and  nature  of  such  addi- 
tions will  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  A  small  per  centage  of 
pearl  ash  or  wood  ashes,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  com- 


mon salt,  and  a  sulphate  of  magnesia— 5  lbs.  eseh  of 
the  potash  and  soda  salts,  and  10  lbs.  of  the  magsesi 
salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  bones — would  render  tlie  mix- 
ture more  suited  to  every  soil  and  erop.  At  tlie  saiu 
time,  if  the  soil,  like  those  forsned  from  the  felspM 
rocks,  abound  in  potash,  or  like  those  which  border  tbt 
sea,  be  rich  in  soda,  or  like  those  which  owe  tfaeir  on- 
gin  to  the  slates,  or  to  the  magneaiaa  liniestoBes,  cos- 
tain  already  too  much  magnesia,  any  additioo  to  tbew 
several  substances  would  obviously  be  thrown  awtj. 
The  principle  of  adding  such  things  bemg  recogniKdu 
sound,  the  knowledge  and  discretion  of  the  fariBer  Doit 
be  exercised  in  determhring  bo^  far  such  addition!  an 
likely  to  be  profitable,  or  he  may  make  a  smtll  preli- 
minary experiment  by  way  of  trial. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  more  extes^ 
use  of  this  mode  of  preparing  manures— creating,  is 
it  must,  an  increased  demand  for  sulphuric  acid,  tai 
consequently  for  the  raw  materials  from  ubiek  thii 
acid  is  manufactured — ^will  exhibit  another  iUostn- 
tion  of  that  intimate  connection,  which  must  aIwaTs,ii 
a  healthy  state  of  things,  exist  between  the  agricaltar- 
al  and  the  manufacturing  and  the  minmg  interests,  ad 
of  the  certainty  with  which  the  advancement  of  thesi 
interests  must  lead  to  the  greater  extension  and  pros- 
perity of  every  other  department  of  the  national  industry. 


HABIT§  eF  IIVSECTS. 


The.ireroarks  of  a  correspondent  of  the  CtdtivatoTt 
onder  the  head  of  **  Spare  the  Spiders,"  suggest  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects. 
The  innumerable  number  of  these,  and  the  immense 
consequences  depending  upon  them ,  are  seldom  proper- 
ly considered.  JVIany  tribes  attack  the  crops  of  the 
farmer,  which  fail  more  frequently  from  this  cause  than 
any  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  effects  of  unfavorable 
weather.  Famine  and  pestilence  have  at  several  peri- 
ods ensued  from  their  devaf  t^tions  in  various  parts  of 
the  Eastern  Continent,  and  i^ven  in  onr  own  country, 
they  have  often  occasioned  great  losses  and  no  small 
amount  of  human  suflfering.  The  ''staff  of  life"  has  been 
nearly  cut  off  in  many  instances,  by  the  attacks  of  that 
tiny  depredator,  Aled  the  Ifjessian  fly,  and  i*s  equally 
insignificant  congener,  the  wheat  midge.  Various 
crops  have  been  destroyed  by  the  wire- worm,  the  cut- 
worm, and  the  grasshopper;  our  fruits  have  been  blast- 
ed by  the  caterpillar,  the  canker-worm,  the  curculio, 
and  the  aphis ;  and  even  the  trees  themselves  destroyed 
by  the  insidious  workings  of  borers  and  worms.  Other 
species,  again,  prey  on  our  domestic  animals,  and  some 
directly  attack,  annoy,  and  injure  the  human  race. 
The  more  we  know  of  these  formidable  enemies  the  bet- 
ter we  can  protect  ourselves  against  their  ravages.  And 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  fact 
of  greater  importance  than  this:  nearly  every  species 
of  insect  that  is  injurious  to  man,  is  preyed  upon  and 
destroyed  by  some  parasitic  or  predacious  enemy.  How- 
ever revolting,  at  the  first  thought,  may  appear  this 
system  of  perpetual  warfare  among  the  tribeu,  it  is  evi- 
dently a  wise  and  benevolent  principle,  calculated  to 
preserve  the  proper  balance  in  this  department  of  or- 
ganic life,  and  siffording  proof  that 

"  Nature's  diflereucessre  Nature's  peace." 

In  regard  to  one  of  the  most  destructive  insects  to 
the  farmer,  the  Hessian  fly,  (to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,)  its  natural  enemies  are  an  important  check  to 
its  increase.  ''  Other  insects,"  says  Dr.  Fitch,  ''have 
been  created  apparently  for  the  very  purpose  of  preying 
upon  this,  and  thus  preventing  it  from  becoming  inordi- 
Mtely  a«ltipUed." 


There  are  several  species  of  these  ichneutunu,  u 
they  have  been  named,  but  one  called  the  Cerapkrei 
destructor,  is  the  most  common.  It  is  a  small  bee^ 
shaped  insect,  not  muoh  larger  than  the  Hessian  flj, 
and  in  the  spring  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  great  dob* 
hers  in  wheat  fields;  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is  of- 
ten mistaken  by  farmers  for  the  "  fiy"  itself,  strikiogif 
exemplifies  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  econoisj 
of  insects. 

This  ichneumon  attacks  the  "  fly"  whOe  in  the  "Un- 
seed ''  state,  the  latter  lying  dormant  encased  in  a  co- 
vering, which  resembles  in  form  and  color,  a  flax-seed. 
It  is  between  the  stalk  of  wheat  and  the  aarroaodi&g 
sheath.  Instinct  enables  the  ichneumon  to  know  where 
its  prey  is  lodged;  it  punctures  the  sheath,  and  deposits 
its  egg  in  the  body  of  tha  larva ;  the  egg  hatches  and  b^ 
comes  a  worm,  which  ^reys  upon  and  destroys  the  lar- 
va of  the  "  fly."  It  is  thought  by  some  naturalists, 
that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  larva  of  the  Hessiu 
fly  are  destroyed  in  this  way. 

Another  very  minute  parasite  of  the  Hesstao  fly,  i 
species  of  Platygatttr,  according  to  Prof.  Herrick,  de- 
positesits  own  eggs  in  those  of  the  "  fly."  The  Itiur 
hatch,  and  the  worms  pass  into  the  flax-seed  slate  witb 
the  young  parasites  in  them,  but  they  are  destroyed b»- 
fore  the  next  transformation  is  effected,  snd  tbeparasitef 
leave  the  shell. 

Your  correspondent  before  alluded  to,  has  veil  illo- 
trated  the  usefulness  of  spiders  in  destroyiQg  the  trooblc 
some  house-fly,  and  in  other  respects.  There  are, hov- 
ever,  several  species  of  fleld-spiders  which  devonr  great 
numbers  of  crickets,  grasshoppers,  various  kinds  of 
moths,  butterflies  and  beetles.  If,  towards  the  Utw 
part  of  summer,  we  look  at  the  surface  of  a  oeadov 
or  stubble-field,  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  ii 
on  and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  it  will  appear  to  be 
almost  covered  with  spiders'  webs.  On  ezaminaiioo, 
nearly  every  web  will  be  found  to  have  one  or  more  of 
the  above  named  insects  in  it,  lately  caught;  and  ihif 
ratio  of  destruction  is  carried  on  daily,  through  sewil 
weeks  of  the  season.    . 

The  artftd  wcaoity  of  the  spider  is  in  bo  oms  tt0M 
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displayed  than  wbeo  a  grasshopper  falls  into  his  net. 
The  moment  the  spider  discovers  his  game,  he  decides 
en  his  coarse,  which  most  be  govern^  by  the  relative 
strength  of  the  parties.  If  the  grasshopper  is  very 
larg«,  compared  with  the  spider,  th«  latter,  on  the 
principle  that  **  prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor," 
instantly  cuts  the  threads  of  his  net  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  trespasser,  and  lets  him  escape  with  as  little 
tlanaagn  as  possible  to  the  premises.  But  if  the  grass- 
hopper is  not  too  large,  the  spider  soon  stops  his  kick^ 
ing  by  the  nnmeroas  coils  which  he  throws  around  him 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  taking  care  to  bind  strongly, 
the  long  legs  of  his  prisoner » lest  by  their  use  he  should 
spring  from  the  web,  or  tear  it  asunder  in  his  straggles. 
The  largest  spiders  make  the  strongest  webs,  and  are 
general^  able  to  manage  any  insects  that  fall  into  them. 

Bat  the  spider  finds  a  powerful  and  uncompromising 
ene«iy  in  several  species  of  the  mason- wasp.  The 
latter  insect  is  well  known  from  forming  habitations  for 
Us  yoong  of  mud  or  mortar,  which  is  attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  roofs  of  oat-buildings,  and  ether  shel- 
terod  places.  The  cells  in  which  the  young  are  hatched 
and  reared,  are  from  an  inch'  and  a-balf  to  two  inches 
in  length;  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  each  distinct 
and  separate  internally,  but  attached  together  by  their 
outward  surface.  There  are  sometimes  from  four  to 
six  of  them  in  a  row.  When  the  earthen  house  is  com- 
pleted, except  the  closing  of  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
cells,  which  is  done  by  a  single  lump  of  mortar  to  each, 
the  female  wasp  deposites  an  egg  at  the  bottom  of  each 
cell,  and  then  proceeds  to  fill  the  cells  with  spiders, 
which  are  plastered  io,  their  bodies  constituting  the 
food  of  the  yoang  wasp  daring  its  larva  state,  or  till  it 
passes  throagh  its  transitions,  and  comes  out  a  perfect 
wasp.  J 

^Ko  pamcoiar  selection  is  made  as  to  the  species  of 
spiders-^asy  being  taken  that  can  be  crowded  into  the 
eells.  They  are  pot  in  iilivt  too,  and  the  labor  of  in- 
carceration is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  I  have  re- 
peatedly witnessed  the  efforts  of  both  insects  on  the 
cocasioa.  Sometimes  the  spider  was  so  large,  that  a 
little  exertion  of  its  legs  would  render  it  difiicult  for  the 
wasp  to  thrust  it  down  the  cell;  but  the  work  was  al- 
ways accomplished,  though  the  amputation  of  the  spi- 
der's legs  sometimes  beoame  necessary. 
i.  Other  species  of  the  mason-wasp  fill  their  cells  with 
worms,  instead  of  spiders.  ^  Doctor  Harris  has  lately 
described  one,  which  he  call)(the  potter- wasp,  that  fills 
its  cells  with  canke  -worms/which  it  thrusts  in  alive, 
"  endwise/' — five  "  full-grown  *'  ones  being  put  into 
each  c^\.  Br.  H.  remarks  that  if  the  worms  were 
killed  before  they  were  imprisoned,  they  would  become 
putrid  before  the  young  wasps  were  hatched ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  spiders. 

All  the  mason- wasps  are  exceedingly  bold  and  rapa- 
doaa,  and  seize  their  prey  with  surprising  celerity — 
ponneing  upon  it  with  almost  the  quickness  of  lightning, 
and  disabling  it  by  a  single  blow,  or  probably  by  a 
thrust  of  its  venomous  stii^.  The  subtle  art  of  the 
spider  avails  little  against  so  powerful  an  adversary, 
and  he  generally  yields  on  the  first  onset. 

The  large  blue-black  mason- wasp,  with  beautiful 
pn-ple  wings,  attacks  and  kills  the  largest  grassbop- 
pers,  crickets  and  cookroaches,  besides  occasionally 
showing  his  Herculean  prowess  in  .slaying  the  large 
black  spider  of  the  forest,  whose  fangs  are  like  black- 
smiths^  pincers,  and  whose  body,  covered  with  bristly 
hairs,  wonld  be  thought  safe  from  the  attacks  of  any 
cowtaton  enemy.  I  once  witnessed  a  combat  between 
a  mason- wasp  and  such  a  spider  as  I  have  just  describ- 
ed. The  spider,  though  vigorous  and  active  at  first, 
•OQO  appeared  as  if  struck  with  paralysis,  and  though 
■ot  dead,  oould  make  no  efiort  to  repel  its  conquering 
to^.    Km  mob  as  the  spider  oeated  its  exertions,  ths 


wasp  attempted  to  drag  it  under  a  piece  of  bark ;  but 
the  weight  was  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  wasp 
•—it  oould  scarcely  move  the  body  of  its  victim. 

Last  summer,  I  saw  one  of  the  black  mason- wasps, 
attack  and  kill  one  of  the  largest  of  the  green-grass> 
hoppers.  By  cutting  off  the  grasshopper's  long  legs, 
he  was  quickly  disabled.  The  wasp  then  excavated  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  into  which  it  rolled  the  carcase  of 
the  grasshopper,  and  buried  it. 

The  aphis,  or  plant-louse  frequently  inflicts  serious 
damage  oh  the  producfs  And  plants  of  the  field  and  gar* 
den.  Afttaost  every  kind  of  plant  has  its  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  this  insect.  It  possesses  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  reproduction — nta€  generatioiu,  according  to  na- 
turalists, being  produced  from  a  single  impregnation. 
Their  increase  is  therefore  rapid  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension, and  from  only  a  few  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  they  soon  swarm  in  innumerable  numbers.  All 
sorts  of  young  fruit-trees,  roses,  and  garden  vegetables 
of  different  kinds,  are  sometimes  overrun  with  them. 
They  suck  the  juices  from  the  fresh  and  tender  leaves, 
which  soon  checks  the  growth  of  the  plants — ^producing 
mildew  and  blight. 

On  the  plants  wfai<^  are  infested  with  the  aphis, 
there  is  frequently  seen  various  other  kinds  of  insects, 
such  as  ants,  flies,  bees,  the  spotted  lady-bird  (or  bug,) 
&e.  Many  people  suppose  that  the  object  of  all  these 
insects  is  the  same,  that  is,  to  feed  on  the  plant  or  its 
juices;  but  their  objects  are  only  similar  in  one  respect 
— all  seek  their  food,  though  the  food  of  the  different 
raees  is  quite  dissimilar.  All  the  aphis  family  excrete 
certain  tubes  through  the  posterior  parts  of  their  body, 
a  sweet  substance  sometimes  called  koney'dew,  of  which 
many  other  insects  are  very  fond.  The  ants,  bees  and 
flies  are  in  search  of  this,  and  the  former  show  great 
sagacity  in  obtaining  it.  They  touch  the  aphides  with 
their  antenme,  which  causes  them  to  void  the-  sweet 
drop,  and  it  is  instantly  swallowed  by  the  ants.  From 
the  constant  attendants  of  ants  in  the  manner  descri- 
bed, the  aphides  have  been  called  ^'  the  ants'  cows." 

The  larva  of  the  lady- bird,  and  the  larva  of  several 
species  of  syrphidian  flies,  -  feed  on  the  bodies  of  the 
aphides,  and  in  many  instances  devour  great  numbers 
of  them.  Few  farmers  or  gardeners  are  aware  of  the 
great  benefit  they  derive  from  these  rapacious  little 
animals.  The  past  suqimer,  s^M  currant-bushes  and 
snow-ball  trees  were  sllown  m^IRt  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  aphides.  On  dose  examination  among  the 
aphides  I  discovered  a  few  of  the  larva  of  the  lady-bird 
and  a  species  of  syrphus.  As  there  were  but  few  of 
these,  I  concluded  they  had  but  just  discovered  their 
prey.  They  continued  to  increase  from  day  to  da7 
and  the  aphides  soon  began  to  diminish,  till  in  a  week's 
time,  scarcely  one  of  the  lattejr  could  be  found. 

Provided  with  a  good  magnify  in  g-glass,  I  watched 
the  movements  of  the  aphis-eaters.  The  larva  of  the 
lady-bird  and  the  syrphus,  kept  up  a  constant  slaughter. 
The  former  seized  the  aphide  with  its  long  foroeps 
and  soon  sucked  out  their  vitals,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
thin  shell,  which  it  threw  away.  One  rf  (hem  was 
seen  to  devour  half  a  dozen  aphides  in  the  space  of  fire 
minutes,  and  a  similar  destruction  seemed  to  be  kept 
up  by  all.  The  syrphus  was  attached  to  the  leaf  by  a 
glutinous  substance,  in  the  midst  of  the  aphides,  from 
which  position  it  constantly  sup;  1  ed  i'self  with  victims. 

Had  not  this  article  been  extended  to  (perhaps)  an  un- 
due length,  I  would  have  given  more  particular  descrip- 
tions  of  these  predatory  tribes.  I  trust,  however,  that 
what  has  been  said  maf  serve  to  show  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  habits  of  insects,  that  we  may,  espe- 
cially, be  able  to 

'-  DUtinguish  which  to  slsughter,  which  tofpare." 

In  a  future  number,  I  propose  to  give  drawings  of 
iome  of  the  species  referred  to.  \v^. 
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Emtoks  or  THE  CtTLTiVATOK — In  the  article  on 
"  Monarea — ^Their  Nature  and  Action,^  in  the  June 
nnmber  of  the  Cultivator-  an  aUaaion  vas  made  to  a 
mineral  sabetanoe  found  in  ^ew- Jersey  and  farther 
•oath,  and  known  as  ''gree*  land,"  which  possesses 
Tery  Talnable  properties  as  a  manure.  « 

I  suppose  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  say  anything 
about  marl.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  it,  it  is  al- 
ready perhaps  sufficiently  well  known.  As  stated  in 
the  article  referred  to,  **  its  great  value  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  potash  it  contains."  .... 

But  there  is  another  mineral  substance,  which  is 
found  in  a  bed  extending  through  a  portion  of  the  state 
from  New  Egypt  to  Viooentown,  and  is  found  I  think, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Uaddonfield.  I  allude  to  what 
Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  calls  "a  straw-colored  limestone,'' 
but  more  particularly  to  the  thin  limestone  stratum  of 
the  ▼ioinity  of  Vinoentown.  This  is  not  so  well  known 
nor  so  extensiTcly  found  ss  the  marl.  Prof.  Rogers' 
analysis  of  it  gives  "  lime  49.69,  carbonic  acid  38.31, 
silica  and  other  impurities,  9.00,  water,  3.00— making 
about  88  per  cent,  of  it  carbonate  of  lime."  In  speak- 
ing of  where  the  beds  of  limestone  had  been  cut  throi^h, 
by  digging  a  well  into  the  green  sand  stratum  under- 
neath, Prof.  Rogers  says—"  It  was  in  thin  irregular 
beds,  separated  by  incohering  *sand  and  calcareous 
grains,  similar  to  the  mixture  which  composes  the  rock  j 
iU  total  thickness  was  about  six  feet;  the  organic  re- 
mains are  the  same  which  characterise  the  limestone  of 
Vincentown."  It  is  now  found  in  places  from  fifteen  to 
more  than  twenty  feet  thick.  But  it  is  not  the  stone, 
to  which  I  wished  more  particularly  to  call  attention, 
but  rather  ''  the  incohering  sand  and  calcareous  grains'' 
by  which  its  strata  are  separated. 

If  a  test  by  eflerresoence  with  acid  would  be  suffi- 
otent  to  judge  by,  I  should  suppose  that  this  incohering 
tftftH  oontains  nearly  or  quite  aa^nnch  carbonate  of  lime 
as  the  stone  itself.  If  so,  perhaps  it  may  be  caUed  by 
way  of  distinction,  pulTcriziBd  limestone. 

I  suppose  this  be^f  carbonate  of  lime  was  not  pla- 
ced there  for  nothin|9  In  what  way  it  may  become 
useful  to  man,  and  to  what  extent  ?  are  questions  of 
aome  importance.  How  far  will  pulverixed  oarbonate 
of  lime  answer  in  the  place  of  quick  lime  f 

I  think  Liebig  advances  the  idea  in  his  Chemical 
Letters,  that  one  of  the  most  importaht  uses  of  lime 
on  land  is,  that  by  its  caustic  property,  it  may  assist  in 
disintegrating  the  soil,  and  rendering  the  alkalis,  or 
potash  contained  in  it,  capable  of  becoming  soluble  in 
water,  and  thus  taken  up  by  the  flbrous  roots  of  plants 

requiring  it. 

And  he  illustrates  this  opinion  by  describing  a  plan 
for  decomposing  feldspar,  a  mineral  which  contains  pot- 
ash, and  forms  a  component  part  of  the  most  widely 
dtfiused  of  the  primitive  rocks.  In  this  case,  I  suppose 
the  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  of  but  little  use. 

Yet  some  farmers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  lime  for  many  years,  say  they  think  a  heap  of 
lime,  which  has  lain  eighteen  months  or  longer,  and 
thus  become  principally  carbonate,  is  quite  as  benefl- 
oial  to  the  soil  as  one  spread  immediately  after  slaking. 

It  is  known  that  almost  all  q^arls  contain  ingredients 
injurious  to  vegetation.  These  are  principally  copper- 
as and  alum.  Although  some  contain  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  them  than  others;  yet  it  is  found  that 
where  land  has  been  marled  copiously  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  continued  application  of  it,  without  lime,  is 


attended  with  but  little  beneficial  efieet,  while  Htut  wH 
seems  to  acquire  a  strong  inclination  to  produce  sorrel. 
Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  recommends  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  principles  contained  in  marl,  the  nseof  "cut. 
tic  or  freshly  burnt  lime.''  Yet  a  simple  experineBt  wiH 
show  that  carbonate  of  linke  will  decompose  oopperu 
or  alum,  as  well  as  the  caustic.  Take  a  little  poher. 
ized  copperas,  and  mix  it  with  a  similar  quaitiij  of 
this  pulverised  carbonate  of  lime.  Add  a  little  vitei 
to  the  mixture.  The  appearance  of  rust  or  red  oxide 
of  iron  in  the  mixture,  will  show  that  the  eopperu 
(sulphate  of  iron)  is  decomposed ;  while  the  eflenei- 
cence  will  as  surely  indicate  that  the  sulphuric  is  takiag 
the  place  of  the  carbonic  acid;  and  the  latter  being  let 
free,  in  escapiug  causes  the  eflervescence.  In  a  uoi- 
lar  experiment  with  alum,  in  the  place  of  copperas  1  1 
like  effervescence  will  as  readily  indicate  a  matQtl  de- 
composition. And  a  practical  agricoltoral  ezperiffleot 
would  seem  to  accord  with  those  of  chemistry. 

A  strip  of  land  which  had  been  marled  several  tiisei 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  (but  had  received  so  lime) 
was  covered  with  a  few  loads  of  this  pulverised  iiiae. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  part  of  the  field  maoored 
with  ihe  lime  bore  a  good  growth  of  clover,  while  \k 
other  portions  of  it  were  nd  with  sorrel. 

In  Playfair's  edition  of  Liebig's  Agriealtnrsl  CW 
mistry,  it  is  stated,  that  ''  is  China,  the  plaster  of  eU 
kitchens  which  have  no  chimneys  but  an  openisg  at  tfae 
top,  is  so  much  valued  aa  a  manure,  that  tbej  vill 
sometimes  put  a  new  planter  on  a  kitchen  for  the  nke 
of  the  old."  And  the  reason  oflbred  for  the  isoreiied 
value  of  the  plaster,  is  **  The  ammon*a  eoetaioed  it 
the  fuel  forms  nitrate  of  lime  with  the  lime  in  tbe  nor- 
tar."  Is  there  not  a  portion  of  ammonia  ooDtiaoiUy 
escaping  in  the  summer  season  from  every  bodj'i  baiS' 
yard  ?  Would  not  a  smedl  portion  of  carbonate  of  faM 
spread  over  the  yard,  be  as  likely  to  retain  it,  satin 
plaster  of  a  Chinese  kitchen  ? 

In  the  American  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  artiele 
Bones,  it  is  stated  that  the  shells  of  the  oyster,  lobseer, 
&c.,  contain  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lisie. 

The  pnlverised  portion  j^f  this  limestone,  was  viihom 
doubt,  Ibrmed  by  tbe  decomposition  of  sea-sbells. 

Were  the  marine  shells  of  ancient  times  composed 
similarly  to  those  of  the  present  time?  or  have  tbej 
been  subject  to  a  change  in  composition?  And  if  thej 
once  obtained  phosphoric  acid,  would  they  belikelj  te 
retain  it  through  so  long  an  interval  ?  If  this  iise 
oontains  only  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  those  who  make 
use  of  it  need  not  be  at  the  labor  and  expeoae  of  pro- 
curing bone  manure  for  their  land. 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  phosphoiic 
acid  in  connexion  with  this  subject  in  Prof.  Roger/ 
Geological  Survey;  bnt  his  analysis  was  only  of  the 
stone.  Probably,  the  strata  of  stone  were  formed  by 
the  shields  of  some  animaloulss,  similar  to  the  madri- 
pore,  and  perhaps  contained  no  sulphuric  acid;  vhOa 
the  pulverized  mass  which  separates  them,  may  havt 
been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  bones  and  aheilSj 
which  were  thrown  together  by  the  curreDts  of  the 
ocean. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  any  of  these  speeulations  tis 
correct;  I  only  claim  that  the  subject  is  an  interestiflg 
one;  and  would  be  glad  either  to  change  my  ppisioDii 
or  be  more  oonflrmed  in  tliem. 

H.  OmATB,  Jb. 

Ntvf  Jtrayj  My,  18461. 
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BVTTISH  FOR  THE  ITJf  ITED  STATES  If  ATT. 


Ton  luLving  gtv«ii  tba  taVstance  of  the  article  p«b- 
Itshed  ia  the  Traunactioos  for  1847,  in  relatioa  to  the 
ruanofactare  of  batter  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  C  doubt  not 
tt  viU  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Cultitator^ 
to  perme  the  anaezed  tetter  ia  relatioa  to  the  sabject 
frcMB  J.  J.  HAWI.ET,  of  Bingbamtoa.  I  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  iaforaatioa  contained  in  this  tetter,  previous 
lo  the  puUicatiea  of  the  Trattsaotiono,  but  owing  to 
■usapprebension  on  the  part  of  the  gentleiaan  to  whom 
I  wrote,  I  failed  ta  receive  it.  Dr.  A.  Dovblsday, 
howefor,  oa  ap{^eation  to  hini,  has  procured  it,  and  if 
aaything  waa  wanted,  ia  addition  to  the  facts  already 
given,  this  letter  supplies  it,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
4ottbt  whatever^  that  oar  state  can  in  aloBiost  any  sec* 
cioB  «f  it,  famish  as  good  butter  as  Orange  CcMtUy — 
that  win  staad  the  test  of  tropical  dimes.  Mr.  Haw- 
LB-r  saw  batter  which  was  mado  in  Broeme  county y  in 
1840,  and  sold  ia  New  Bedford  after  having  been  a 
wbaiiag  voyage,  and  at  the  expiration  of  newly  four 
yemrt/rom  U»  aiaatf^aclvrt,  which  was  as  sweet  and 
in  as  good  eondition  as  when  first  made.  But  I  refer 
to  the  ^ery  iateresting  details  ia  the  letter  annexed. 

B.  P.  J, 
Ji.griemlturml  iZaasw,  Mbany,  Jugusi^  1,  L848, 

The  idea  that  no  batter  made  out  of  Oraage  county, 
will  ''resist  the  action  of  tropical  climates  and  preserve 
its  qaaliliea  for  years,"  is  an  at  tor  absurdity.  I  think, 
that  noi  ^ne^ihird  of  the  butter  sold  as  ^'  Orange  coun- 
ty" is  made  in  that  locality.  ''That  coanty  has  doriog 
tea  years  past,  seat  out  hundreds  of  emigrants  to  the 
eonaties  of  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Chenango,  Broome, 
Tioga,  Tonpkins,  Chemung,  and  perhaps  others  in  the 
state  of  New- York,  who  haveoontinueid  the  manufac- 
tare  of  batter  for  market,  and  virfao,  at  the  end  of  each 
season  have  been  ia  the  habit  of  transporting  their  but- 
ter ia  wagOBS  across  the  country  to  thedi^rent  points 
of  shipmeat  ia  Orange  coanty,  and  there  shipping  it  as 
firoos  ^'Orange  eounty.^'  Many  of  the  persons  had,  for 
ten  years  before  eougrating^  regular  purchasers  ia  New- 
York  for  their  batter,  who  it  v/as  understood  were  to 
take  their  product  each  year,  when  made,  and  pay  the 
bigheat  market  price  for  it.  These  relations  were  in 
many  inataaees,  eoatiaued  for  several  years,  previous  to 
their  emigrating  from  Orange  couaty,  and  many  now 
eontiniM  them  without  the  least  objection  being  made 
to  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

The  term  Oraage  Couaty  Butter  seems  to  be  misun- 
derstood, *  *  It  does  not  mean  (as  I  understand  it,) 
the  loeality  where  made,  but  a  peculiar  method  of  ma- 
Bufaotore,  the  perfect  aeatness  and  cleanliness  of  eve- 
rything about  their  dairies — the  churning  the  milk  in- 
stead of  the  cream,  and  the  attention  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  salt  used,  are  the  principal  peculiar- 
itiea.  The  fuming  the  milk  I  deem  essential  to  bat- 
ter iatended  for  long  voyages.  It  gives  it  a  peculiar 
finaaeaa  aad  fineness  of  texture,  and  wax-like  appear- 
aaoe,  which  batter  made  by  churning  the  clear  cream, 
seldom  baa.  These  peculiarities  can  generally  be  de- 
tected by  the  <^e.  There  is  also  a  cream4ike  flavor, 
ia  milk-ehomed  batter,  which  I  have  never  found  in 
batter  manafisctared  in  a  difierent  manner. 

I  believe  the  highest  price  paid  for  dairies  in  New- 
York,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  paid  for  several 
4nriM  from  Chemung  couaty.  Being  at  the  table  of 
a  eertaia  well  known  gourmand  in  New- York,  in  the 
•pcmg  d  1847, 1  remarked  the  very  fine  quality  of  the 
hottm^^-flia  ffoflied  that  aaoh  hotter  4)onld  not  be  made 


out  of  Orange  ooaaty.  The  conversation  eootinned, 
until  finally  the  original  firkin  was  brought  up,  when  I 
fonnd  it  was  branded  John  Holbert,  (Premium.)  Mr. 
Holh(»rt  resides  ia  Chemung  county,  and  it  will  be  re- 
collected took  the^rf^  ^rehium  at  the  State  fair  in  Sa- 
ratoga, in  1847,  for  butter  made  in  June.  This  gen- 
tleman told  me,  he  had  his  supply  of  butter  of  thu 
duiry,  for  several  years,  of  a  particular  grocer  who 
alone  sold  it,  at  33  cents  per  lb. 

The  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the 
butter  department  al  the  U.  S.  Navy,  "  that  no  butter 
made  out  of  Orange  county,  will  resist  the  action  of 
tropical  climates,"  I  know  to  be  erroneous.  A  dairy 
made  in  this  county,  (Broome)  has  been  sent  abroad 
much  of  the  time  for  ten  years  past.  In  1839  it  was 
sold  in  St.  Croix,  to  the  Governor,  for  75  cts.  per  lb. 
In  1840,  it  was  sold  in  New-Bedford,  and  went  a  wha- 
ling voyage.  I  saw  some  of  it  after  the  expiration  of 
nearly /oar  years  from  its  manufacture,  as  svroet,  and 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  made.  The  same  dairy 
has  since  been  sold  in  New-Orleans,  in  Natchez,  and 
Mobile,  and  there  never  has  been  any  complaint  as  to 
its  quality. 

I  shipped  some  batter,  ^hat  was  the  product  of  this 
county,  to  Canton,  in  1846,  which,  onider  very  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  opened  as  fresh  as  whea 
made,  and  proved  so  good,  that  the  shippers  have  each 
year  since  applied  to  me  for  butter  for  cabin  stores  for 
their  ships.  I  broke  up  the  original  firkins  and  procu- 
red a  quantity  of  small  white  oak  kegs,  which  would 
contain  from  15  to  25  lbs.  each,  and  repacked  the  but* 
ter,  selecting  the  best  from  a  large  quantity.  These 
kegs,  when  filled,  were  put  in  very  large  hogsheads, 
and  the  interstices  filled  with  rock  salt,  and  the  casks 
placed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  This  butter  when 
sold,  (about  eighteen  raiaths  after  its  manufacture) 
was  in  as  good  condition!*  as  when  made.  The  small 
kegs  were  not  used  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
the  batter,  but  merely  for  convenience  in  retailing  at 
Canton.  ^^ 

The  exportation  of  batter  for  IR  supply  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities,  that  are  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia, 
is  probably  destined  to  be  a  very  considerable  business. 
The  entire  supply  for  the  immense  cities  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Briiisn  East  India  Company  being  derived 
from  Europe,  (mostly  from  Ireland,  but  some  little 
from  Holland,)  and  it  is  usually  purchased  at  home,  at 
a  price  which  would  fully  pay  an  American  shipper  at 
its  destination. 

The  relative  proportion  of  our  county,  that  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  finer  qualities  of  butter,  is  probably  as  small 
as  any  other  article  of  general  necessity.  But  much 
of  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  and  also  of  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  the  State  of  New- York  will, 
(when  well  cultivated,)  produce  the  various  grasses 
necessary  to  give  butter  the  peculiar  flavor  and  aroma 
of  Orange  coanty,  when  properly  manufactured. 

The  emigrants  from  Orange  county  before  alluded 
to,  alt  agree  in  opinion,  that  as  good  butter  can  be  made 
in  their  new  locatioa  as  in  Orange  county.  Minnisink 
is  cited  in  the  circular  as  being  the  locality  producing 
the  best  butter  in  Orange  county.  A  Minnisink  dairy- 
woman  in  this  vicinity,  who  had  for  many  years  the  re- 
putation of  being  one  Of  the  best  in  that  town,  made 
her  flrst  lot  of  about  sixty  firkins  here  last  season,  and 
says  It  was  the  best  she  ever  made.  All  the  Orange 
county  emigrants  agree  in  opinion,  (and  many  ot  them 
are  persons  of  moch  ejcperieaee  and  close  observatiDn 
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in  tboir  business)  that  in  favorable  situations  they  can 
IMTodnce  as  maoh  batter  and  of  as  good  qualitjr  as  in 
Orange  county.  Tears,  he, 

J.  J.  Havlbt. 

Binghamton,  July  24,  1848. 

N.  B. — It  will  be  seen  on  referenee  to  the  Transac- 
tions for  1847,  page  45,  that  at  Washington,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly anderstood  ''that  no  batter  oan  stand  the  test 


of  foreign  eliiaes,  that  is  not  made  in  Orange  craafy,' 
and  this  is  what  the  gentleman  connected  with  the  Ks. 
val  Barean,  anderstaada  by  Orange  Comity  Butter. 
Mr.  Hawlst's  explanation  is  what  we  andersUod  bj 
the  designation  of  Orange  batter — that  which  ii  rigfai. 
ly  prepared  so  as  to  keep  in  any  clime,  and  that  it  ii 
not  necessarily  or  In  point  of  faet  made  solely  ii  tint 
ooanty. 


IBAIf AOfiJHEIf T  OF  BSES. 


I  have  read  much  written  on  the  sabject  of  Be^s, 
their  management,  the  Bee  moth,  &o.,  with  bat  little 
benefit.  I  think,  (j^'^S^^^S  ^^^  ^7  ^^^^  experiments,  as 
well  as  from  trial  of  the  recommendations  of  others,) 
that  a  different  mode  of  operation,  from  what  is  gene- 
rally laid  down,  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  ene- 
mies of  bees. 

It  will  be  annecessary  for  me  here  to  enomerate  the 
many  plans  and  inventions  that  have  been  soaght  oat,  to 
guard  against  the  moth,  but  X  would  suggest  a  different 
plan;  though  I  do  not  know  as  it  will  answer  for  any 
other  place  than  the  seotionia  which  I  live.  Other  pla- 
ces may  be  far  more  troubled  with  them,  but  I  would 
lost  say,  if  they  are  any  worse  in  any  other  place  than 
herei  they  must  be  bad  enough;  for  few  keep  bees  here 
but  a  short  time  before  they  are  very  much  injured  or 
entirely  run  out,  if  kept  on  the  old  plan.  When  I 
speak  of  the  old  way,  I  mean  letting  them  swarm  as 
often  as  they  will,  and  putting  swarms  into  hives  by 
themselves,  without  any  regard  to  their  size  or  the 
time  they  come  out. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  the  greater  number  of 
hives  they  can  cfiont,  the  better  luck,  as  they  term  it. 
Now  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  keeping  bees,  a 
different  course  should  be  pursued  in  order  to  succeed 
well;  and  my  own  conclusion  is  not  a  hasty  one,  for  I 
have  kept  bees  about  twenty  years;  though  daring  se- 
veral years  of  the  former  part  of  that  time  I  did  not 
succeed  very  well ;  for  I  us^to  manage  upon  the  old» 
plan,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  many  experiments 
with  them,  some  of  which  di^  not  sacoeeid  as  well  as  I 
had  anticipated;  but  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
I  have  realized  my^|pst  sanguine  expectations. 

My  plan  is  not  to  count  ihy  army  by  the  tents  they 
occupy,  but  by  the  working  men  in  them.  I  have  all 
my  hives  strongly  peopled,  that  they  may  not  only  re- 
pel an  enemy,  but  drive  them  away.  When  a  hive  is 
strongly  peopled,  none  of  their  common  enemies  will 
attack  or  injure  them; — at  any  rate,  it  is  only  weak 
hives  that  are  attacked  by  the  bee  moth,  or  robbers.  I 
never  knew  an  instance  of  a  strong  hive  being  injiured, 
nnless  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  comb. 

I  may  be  asked  how  I  oan  have  my  hives  all  strongly 
peopled  7  It  can  be  easily  done,  but  it  requires  some 
experience  as  well  as  skill,  to  do  it  successfully;  but  in 
this  the  main  secret  lies.  Nearly  all  the  first  swarms, 
which  come  out  before  the  twentieth  of  June,  will  be 
sufficiently  strong,  and  will  not  only  make  honey  enough 
to  vrinter  on,  but  in  good  seasons  will  make  from  two 
to  four  boxes  (of  twelve  pounds  each,)  of  surplus  ho- 
ney, that  can  be  removed  without  impoverishing  the 
hives;  1  a  ne  r  y  all  secon  1  sw  rros  need  to  be  reinforced 
however,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  third  swarm 
comes  out  so  as  to  put  one  of  them  whh  a  second 
swarm,  which  generally  makes  them  large  enough.* 
The  size  of  a  colony  will  be  baiter  understood;  by  mea- 
Boremcat  in  a  hive  than  any  other  way.  My  hives  are 
twelve  inches  inside  and  s'xteen  high  in  the  clear,  and 
when  the  swarm  all  settles  in  the  hive,  I  want  them 
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pot  three  and  evea  Ihar  hmU 


two- thirds  fail  at  least;  and  when  they  fall  ihortof  tha 
standard,  I  reinforce  them  till  they  eome  op  to  it.  No 
fears  need  be  entertained  of  their  being  too  naiij  beei 
in  a  hive,  for  the  more  bees  the  more  honey  tbej  viH 
make  in  the  boxes.  I  have  frequently  had  two  of  rk 
first  swarms  go  together,  which  have  filled  the  hiit 
of  bees;  such  hives  generally  do  best,  and  make&r  tki 
most  surplus  honey;  and  ace  much  better  to  go  ioto 
winter  quarters. 

Hives  frequently  cast  two  and  three  swarms  spieee, 
which  reduces  the  stock  in  the  old  hive  so  low,  that  they 
are  unfit  for  wintering;  I  let  them  oast  their  Ute  aid 
small  swarms  until  all  my  swarms  are  suffieieotlj  raio' 
forced,  and  then,  what  comes  out  afterwards,  I  maaaga 
in  the  following  way. 

I  take  a  small  hive  and  set  it  on  a  table  for  hiviag, 
pat  the  bees  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  start  them  in  mo- 
deratelv,  and  with  a  goote  quill  separate  them  ootil  I 
can  find  the  queen,  which  I  destroy.  It  isnecessaiy  ta 
keep  a  close  watch  until  they  all  go  into  the  hive,  for 
sometimes  there  are  two  or  three,  and  even  moreqoeem, 
in  second  and  third  nw%rm»,  which,  if  not  deacrojed 
will  remain  in  the  hive,  and  not  return  to  the  one  fron 
which  they  came.  If  they  do  not  go  baek  bj  sight, 
there  is  generally  a  queen  loft,  and  when  that  ia  the 
case,  just  at  dark  1  take  the  hive  and  strike  it  prtttj 
smartly  on  the  table,  and  jar  them  out,  and  examioefor 
another  queen.  The  next  morning  they  geaeraUj  re- 
turn to  the  parent  hive. 

Hives  that  have  overswarmed  themseltes,  are  the 
ones  the  bee  moths  or  robbers  attack.  Now  these  oU 
feeble  hives  must  be  reinforoed,  or  there  is  danger  tl 
their  being  destroyed  by  their  enemies;  or  if  thejr  escape 
these  there  is  demger  of  4heir  dying  in  the  wioter  is 
consequence  of  the  wan%of  warmth,  being  ao  few  ia 
number.  It  frequently  happens  that  some  ^theae  oter 
swarmed  hives  are  old,  and  unfit  for  wintering.  Itt^ 
the  bees  out  of  such  hives,  to  reinforce  weak  ones  vith. 
This  should  be  done  soon  after  the  swarming  tine  ii 
over.  With  the  hives  that  I  have  to  reinforce,  (wheal 
have  not  old  hives  to  reinforce  them  with,)  I  go  ta 
some  of  my  strongest  hives  that  have  boxes  on  the  top 
full  of  honey  and  bees,  and  take  one  or  two  boxes  jait 
aalaeems  necessary,  and  pot  them  on  the  weak  ones,  a 
order  to  make  them  sufficiently  strong  for  wioteriag. 
The  bees  in  the  boxes  hafdly  stir  for  a  day  or  two,  thn 
they  all  agree  and  go  on  to  work  with  renewed  vigW' 

I  might  here  state  that  I  never  destroy  any  beei. 
Weak  hives  seldom  ever  quarrel  with  their  new  cob- 
panions.  In  swarming  time,  different  swarms  seiooB 
disagree,  unless  the  first  swarm  has  been  a  conaiden^ 
ble  time  in  the  hive,  and  the  one  put  with  them  a  mm 
smaller  ore*  If  they  ever  do  quarrel,  an  easy  way  •• 
stop  them  is  to  run  a  small  wire  in  their  hive,  and  joit 
start  the  honey  in  their  oomb.  The  nnitiag  swanni 
should  always  be  done  just  in  the  dusk  of  ereniog,  ■« 
by  morning  they  will  all  be  united,  when  the  hire  shooM 
be  returned  to  its  stand.  Now  I  have  but  little  heaits^ 
tion  in  saying,  that  any  one  keeping  bees,  whose  ooU* 
is,  ''strong  hives  or  none,"  will  have  hot  little oaMi 
I  for  complaint  from  the  hea  notk.    LoTav  Siotb. 
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(Tke  foHowiiig  article  is  tbe  sdbstaiioe  of  a  report 
«o  maoures,  read  before  tke  **  Clintoo  Farmer's  Clab/' 

1^  EOWABO  NoRTil.] 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  snoeess  in  the  oahnre  ef  the 
aoil,  is  fconemy.  This  magio  word  is  an  ''  open  Se- 
«uiie"  to  wealth  and  independence.  la  order  that  the 
a^culturistmaj  realise  the  largest  profit  from  his  labor 
aad  skill,  he  mast  he  frugal  and  saving.  He  must  be  not 
more  careful  to  avoid  manifest  extravagance,  than  he 
is  t0  praetiee  a  system  of  rigid  economy,  which  chall 
look  ia  every  dimctioa  Argus-eyed ;  and  be  applicable 
to  every  oombisation  ef  cironmstanoes. 

He  iQost  gave  not  only  at  the  buag-hcde,  bat  also  at 
the  epigot,  and  thus  arrest  the  iojury  wrought  by  those 
msali  dribbliag  losses,  which  viewed  separately,  a{>- 
peer  of  no  aoeoaac,  while  in  the  aggregate  and  the  long 
mn,  they  greatly  dimiflish  the  returns  of  agricaltaral 
oidiistTy.  la  no  department  of  rural  labor,  is  there 
Mere  le  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  eeonomieal  inge- 
•aity,  than  in  the  making,  the  saving  and  the  using  e( 
manvree.  We  are  teo  maeh  inclined,  if  I  mistake  not, 
to  eeatre  onr  tegards  upon  the  barn-yard,  the  stable, 
and  tke  lime- kiln — too  much  inclined  to  (rfaoe  our  main 
^epefideaoe  apoa  these  sources  of  fertiUaing  and  stima- 
latiag'  agents,  to  the  negteot  of  others  not  less  worthy  of 
atteatioD.  The  difierent  manures,  and  materisls  for 
creating  manure,  which  may  be  secured  and  made  avail- 
able apon  the  precincts  ef  every  husbandman,  are  very 
aumeroiM,  and  as  valuable 'lU  they  are  numerous. 
Among  dra  sources  of  manuuft  frequently  overlooked, 
er  hoc  partially  drawn  upon,  may  he  mentioned  the 
privy,  the  aA-bia  and  wood  bonse;  the  henroost  and 
pigeon-eote;  the  sink-drain  and  wash-tuhj  the  marl-hed 
and  peat  swamp;  the  gullies atid  forest. 

All  these  are  mines  of  wealth  to  him  who  tills  the 
noil,  and  when  brought  into  fall  requisition,  they  have 
proised  instrumental  in  the  pFodoctioa  of  crops  before 
iinanti<apated  and  uaknowa.  The  amount  of  waste 
that  is  often  permitted  by  ovedooking  these  deposits  of 
fertilizing  aubstances,  cannot  he  easily  and  accurately 
estimated.  Tet  a  single  ealtelation  which  I  have  hap- 
pened upon  In  my  agrieoltmral^  reading  may  -serve  to 
throw  some  light  upon  this  matter.  **  Tbe  solid  and 
liquid  excremeats  of  a  man  ntay  he  estimated  at  1«65 
lbs.  per  diem,  or  about  614  lbs.  per  annum.  Contain- 
ing 3  per  cent,  or  181bs.  of  Nitrogen,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tiqr,  according  to  Bouseingault,  to  produce  880  lbs.  or 
about  IS  bashels  of  wheat .^  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  for  1844,  p.  384. 

Now  if  a  farmer'^s  family  consist  of  Hve  individuals, 
and  tbe  contents  of  the  privy  are  wasted,  there  is  an 
aannal  sacrifice  of  enough  nutrition  for  growing  70 
huahela  of  wheat.  This  calculation  was  made  by  a  dis- 
tingQielied  French  chemist,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 
sufficiently  accurate.  But  even  if  the  contents  of  tbe 
privy  were  less  valuable,  by  a  half,  than  is  here  estima- 
mated,  they  ought  still  to  arrest  attention  and  provoke 
experiments  with  those  who  are  solicitous  to  improve 
their  Carroe  and  husband  their  resources. 

The  wanting  of  ashes  is  less  common  than  that  of 
bones.  Tet  the  former  are  often  sufiered  to  lie  in  use- 
less and  unsightly  heaps,  when  thrown  from  the  leacb 
tub;  while  the  latter,  of  which  every  housekeeper  may 
eommaeid  a  certain  quantity,  are  seldom  subjected  to 
the  process  of  burning  and  pulverizing,  which  converts 
(hem  into  an  excellent  manure.  The  chief  constituent 
in  the  hones  of  all  animals  is  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
*  siihtance  absolutely  necessary  to  the  healthy  vege- 


tation of  plants.  The  other  princi|ial  ingredients  are  car* 
bonate  of  lime  and  cartilaginous  matter,  both  of  which 
when  decomposed,  enter  largely  into  the  synthesis  of 
vegetable  substances.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  will 
not  be  incredulous  as  to  the  povtrer  of  vegetables  to  feed 
upon  and  digest  tbe  hard  substance  of  emshed  bones, 
when  he  is  reminded  that  the  ashes  of  wheat  straw  are 
composed  of  61|  per  eent.  of  Silica,  or  flint,  which  is 
much  harder  than  the  hardest  hone."  Loudon's  Maga- 
zine of  Gardening,  vol.  2,  p^  319. 

By  carefully  gathering  up,  from  time  to  time,  what 
IS  deposited  heaeath  the  perches  of  the  hen-house  and 
pigeoU'Cote,  one  may  not  only  improve  the  hecdth  and 
fecundity  ef  his  fovds,  but  may  also  enrich  himself  with 
home-made  gwtnOf  scarcely  inferior  to  that  brought 
from  distant  foreign  shores,  which  smells  so  rankly  of 
money  as  to  find  but  little  favor  with  any  but  amateur 
farmers. 

The  amount  of  fertilimlien  that  is  pounded  and 
seruhbed  eat  of  our  clothes  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
would  prohablv  startle  one  who  should  see  it  written 
•down  in  trathml  figures.  The  farmer  or  gardener  who 
suffers  the  precious  oontents  of  the  wash-tub  to  be 
thrown  away  and  wasted,  especially  when  his  plants  and 
trees  are  withering  beneath  the  beat  of  the  dog-star, 
has  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  the  folly  of  "spil- 
ling at  the  bung- hole." 

Monday  is  a  day  ef  great  rejoicing  to  trees,  and  ve- 
getables, when  they  are  allowed  to  count  on  a  thorough 
soaking  about  sunset,  with  rich  saponaceous  liquid,  fur- 
nished by  the  laundress. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  farmer,  who  after  having  suf- 
fered the  wash-tubs  to  be  emptied  into  a  filthy  drain,  de- 
liherately  proceeded  todelog^  his  pet  garden  sauce  with 
ice-cold  water  fresh  pumpea  from  the  well.  I  shall  not 
credit  the  statement  wKUMft  further  evidence.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  peach  stones  or  pear  pits,  get 
planted,  either  by  aecideiit  or  whim,  hard  by  the  kit- 
chen door.  Trees  so  situated,  almost  invariably  prove 
thrifty  'and  productive.  Their  bsii^ing  qualities  and  the 
exquisite  flavor  of  their  firuit,  are  extolled  by  individu- 
als tn  private,  and  by  committees  in  publie.  All  the 
world  wonders  how  it  came  to  pass  that  trees  which 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  soil  without  asking  any 
body's  advice  or  permission,  and  which  have  reached 
their  maturity  without  any  body's  nursing,  should  be  so 
very  healthy  and  prolific.  The  true  explanation  of  this 
wonder,  douhtless  is,  that  the  earth  which  such  trees  in- 
habit is  fattened  by  the  slops  and  dregs  of  the  kitchen;  and 
we  are  thus  sharply  rebuked  for  our  want  of  economy 
in  saving  a  species  of  manure  so  precious  and  so  conve- 
nient. Nature  herself  is  fond  of  elaborating  manure, 
and  as  skilfoll  too,  as  she  is  fond.  If  we  were  half  as 
industrious  and  efficient,  or  were  more  willing  to  avail 
ourselves  of  her  profiered  assistance,  we  should  less  of- 
ten be  heard  to  complain  of  poor  and  ungrateful  soils. 
The  little  stream  that  divides  the  pasture  or  meadow, 
is  ever  busy  at  Its  task  in  collecting  aliment  for  grasses 
and  trees.  To  the  products  of  its  inanimate  industry 
we  are  always  welcome.  In  the  silent  woods,  again, 
nature  is  constantly  accumulating  stores  of  fertilizing 
substance. 

The  leaves  which  blafiket  the  earth  in  autumn,  are  at 
once  brought  under  the  influence  of  her  subtle  chemis- 
try, and  thus  prepared  for  contributing  to  other  and  more 
durable  forms  of  vegetable  growth.  The  frugal  farmer 
will  not  forget  the  forest.  He  will  bring  it  under  sta- 
ted oontribotion.      If  gathered  in  autunm.  leaves  form 
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ezoellent  absopbeats  for  the  preoionsfloidf  bo  abandant 
in  the  stable  and  barn-yard,  yet  so  often  suffered  to  float 
off  and  evaporate.  Or  if  lef^  to  deoaj  where  thej  fall, 
leaves  make  a  valuable  mack,  especially  when  mixed 
with  Kme  or  ashes. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  land  commands  a  mach 
higher  price  than  with  us,  the  principles  of  economy 
whieh  I  am  aiming  to  recommend^  have  long  since  been 
faithfully  tested,  and  are  now  generally  observed  in  the 
management  of  soils.  I  baye  somewhere  seen  mentioB 
made  of  an  English  Cottage,  whose  garden  was  made 
to  manure  Utilfj  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  with- 
out having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  single  forkful 
of  ham-yard  dung,  the  tilth  was  deeper,  mellower, 
richer ;  the  yield  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality 
than  ever  before.  The  manuring  of  the  garden  was 
managed  ^mewhat  after  this  fashion:  All  the  refuse  of 
the  garden,  such  as  leaves,  vines,  grass,  haulm  and 
weeds,  was  carefully  saved  and  thrown  into  a  pile. 
£very  fragment  of  rubbish  was  gathered  up  and  no- 
thing wasted.  To  this  were  added  scrapings  from  the 
road,  drainings  from  the  kitchen  sink»  and  soot  from 
the  chimney.  The  liquid  from  the  chambers  was  daily 
emptied  upon  this  heap,  and  the  whole  was  repeatedly 
turned  over  and  intimately  mixed,  wntil  the  vegetable 
ingredients  were  decomposed.  Onee  a  year  the  gar- 
den received  a  good  dressing  of  this  manure,  and  with 
thorough  cultivation  the  result  was  what  I  have  indica- 
ted. 

Sefore  hrii^ing  these  suggestions  to  a  close,  I  must 


be  allowed  again  to  refer  to  the  contents  ef  the  prir^. 
On  aeeoant  of  the  repugnance  irhich  they  inspire,  fwal 
subetaaces  are  c»ften  wholly  discarded  as  an  aoxiritTj  of 
production,  or  else  are  so  improperly  managed  at  Wo^ 
oasion  great  waste. 

It  has  been  settled  by  experiment,  that  the  solpbte 
of  iron  or  copperas,  is  both  efficient  and  inespenaiTe  u 
an  agent  lor  disinfrioting  feeal  HBaClers,by  ehaagiB^  thi 
ammonia  into  a  fixed  salt.  A  hundred  poundi  of  eep* 
pern*  may  he  had  at  the  shops  for  about  eleren  sUHiDg*, 
and  if  a  solution  ef  this  be  oeeaeionally  apphsd  to  the 
privy,  it  will  cause  the  noisoaw  efihivia  to  disap^ett. 

A  two-fold  porpose  wiM  thus  be  acoomphihed.  Bf 
Axing  the  volatile  ammooia,  in  which  resides  a  fatQi» 
ing  energy,  the  value  of  excrementat  manures  it  greit- 
ly  enhanced,  while  the  iraprisoBueeni  of  aB  ofrnn 
odors,  renders  them  capable  of  being  transported,  £)•> 
ted  and  applied,  withoat  any  iaeonvenience  ordiagisi. 
It  is  a  point  worthy  of  investigation,  whethsr  the  ip- 
plicatioa  of  sulphate  of  iron  m  sedation,  woold  ast  it 
of  good  service  in  the  bam* jard.  If  each  sew  lijer 
added  to  the  manure  hea|>  were  sprmUed  witk  eop^- 
aa  water,  much  €§  that  most  inaportaal  desMal,  tht 
ammooia,  (which  is  othenrise  loot  by  reossa  sf  itoT»> 
latility,)  would  be  changed  int*  a  fixed  salt,  sad  tb« 
saved. 

For  the  facts  which  I  haw  here  submitted  is  itgard 
to  the  employment  of  copperas  as  a  disinfeetiBgageBt, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Report  of  the  GoamiattDatr  ^ 
Patents,  for  the  year  1844. 


THE  PROPER  POIHTS  OF  MIIXTK  COVTS. 


I  agree  with  the  remark  of  "A  Dairyman,'^  in  tlief 
August  Cultivator,  that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
dairy  qualities  on/y,  ia  milch  cows.  I  am  convinced, 
from  several  years'  experience  in  keeping  cows,  that 
the  best  dairy  qualities  taty  he  united  with  neat  forms, 
good  oonstitutiona,  good  quality  of  flesh,  and  a  tendency 
to  thrive  ;  and  that  cows  combining  these  qualities  are 
far  more  profitable  than  others. 

This  section  has  )ong  been  somewhat  noted  for  good 
working  oxen  ^  the  team  work  of  onr  farms  is  performed 
by  them,  and  they  are  always  in  demand,  at  from  $125 
to  $175  per  pair, — prices  which  render  it  an  object  to 
produce  the  best.  Many  of  onr  farmers,  therefore,  in 
selecting  or  breeding  their  cows,  attend  not  only  to 
their  points  for  the  dairy,  but  to  *hose  also  which  de- 
note their  capaoitv  to  produce  valuahle  oxen.  They 
obtain  strong,  well  proportioned,  clean-limbed,  hardy 
cows  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  such  frequently  pro- 
duce as  much  buiterf.  though  they  may  not  give  the 
greatest  quantity  of  milk,  as  any  cows  we  have.  They 
are  easily  kept,  are  long-lived,  and  free  from  disease ; 
and  their  progeny,  where  proper  regard  is  paid  to  the 
character  of  the  sire,  are  valuable  either  for  cows  er 
oxen. 

Some  valuable  ideas,  in  regard  to  milch  cows,  are 
given  in  an  able  article  on  the  Jersey  or  Alderney  cow, 
by  Le  Coutenr,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions.  The  cows 
of  this  breed  have  fcur  many  years  been  held  in  high  es- 
timation for  the  dairr,  or  more  especially  for  butter- 
making.  Formerly,  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  shape  of  the  animal  ;  the' Jersey  farmer  sought  only 
for  such  as  were  good  for  the  production  of  rich  milk  ; 
''  he  was  content,''  says  Le  Couteur,  '^  to  possess  an 
ugly,  ill-formed  cow  with  flat  sides,  wide  between  the 
ribs  and  hips,  cat-hammed,  narrow  and  high  hips,  with 
a  hollow  hack.^ 


'*  Of  the  ancient  race,  it  waa  stated,  perhaps  vltb 
truth,  that  it  had  no  tendency  %»  fatten  f  indeed,  mm 
of  the  eld  breed  were  so  ungainly  high-bose^,  tai 
ragged  in  form,  Meg  Merrihee  of  cows,  that  b»  at- 
tempt to  fatten  thesa  might  succeed.'^ 

But  careful  attention  in  breeding  has,  we  are  toU, 
greatly  remedied  this  defect.  *■'  By  haviag  studied  tbe 
habits  of  a  good  e»w  with  a  little  more  teBdeocj  to 
fattea  than  others,  and  oroesing  her  with  a  fle6kj,vell- 
conditioned  bull  ef  a  stoe);  that  wa«  ako  knova  tojpro- 
duee  quality  and  quaift^  of  butter,  the  next  genera- 
tion has  proved  of  a  rounder  form,  with  a  tendeacy  to 
make  fat,  without  having  lost  the  hutyraceeaa  aatire." 

The  society  above  alluded  t&  have  a  "icaie«f 
points"  for  bulls,  and  another  for  cows,,  which  are  is 
follows : — 

Art.  I.  Parity  of  breed  on  naale  and  female  sides, 
reputed  for  having  produced  rich  aad  jel* 

low  butter, »»•.»•%•••» ^ 

11.  Head  fine  and  tapering,  cheek  small,  monk 
fine  and  encircled  with  white,  aestribBigb 
and  open,  horna  polished,  emmpled,  aot 
too  thick  at  the  hauie,  and  tapering,  tipH 
with  bla^  ;  ears  small,  of  an  oraageeolflr 
within,  eye  full  and  lively,  .....^. ' 

III.  Neck  fine  and  lightly  placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders ;  chest  broad,  barrel  hooped  and  deep, 
well  ribbed  home  to  the  hips,.  ^  »««.*--*•    ^ 

IT.  Back  straight  from  the  withers  to  thes^t. 
ting  of  the  tail,  at  right  angles  to  the  tail. 
Tail  fine,  hanging  two  inches  belbw  the 
hock,    .  •*•»•■»..•*..•..•••••. ...••••••^*   * 

V.  Hide  thin  and  moveable,  meltow,  well  co- 
vered with  soft  and  fine  hair,  »..*%••>«*»   ^ 

YI.  Fore- arm  large  and  powerful,  legs  short  aad 
Straight,  awelliag  and  fuU  ahota  the  kBM» 
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and  fine  below  it, 2 

VII.  Hind  quarters  from  the  hackle  to  the  point 
of  the  rump,  long  and  well  filled  up  ;  the 

legs  Bot  to  cross  behind  in  walking, 2 

Vm.  Growth, 1 

K.  Geaerai  appearance, 2 

Perfecdon, 28 

No  price  shall  be  awarded  to  a  ball  having  less  than 

Stale  of  P^nU/or  Cow  Mtid  Heifer*.       P'ts. 
AjtU  I.  Breed,  oa'  male  and  female  sides,  reputed 

for  prodacing  rich  and  yellow  butter,...  ,     4 
n.  Head  smail,  fine  and  tapering  ;  eye  full  and 
livelj.     MuEsle  fine  and  enoireled  with 
while ;  horas  polished  and  a  little  crum- 
pled, tipped  with  black ;  ears  small,  of  an 

orange  color  within, 8 

HI.  Back  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  tail ;  chest  deep,  and  nearly  of 

a  line  with  the  belly, 4 

I^.  Hide  thi«,  n^ovable,  but  not  too  loose,  well 

covered  with  fine  soft  hair, 2 

y.  Barrel  hooped  aad  deep,  well  ribbed  home, 
having  but  little  space  between  the  ribs 
and  hips;  tail  fine,  hanging  two  inches 

below  the  hock, 4 

TI.  Fore  legs  straight  and  fine,  thighs  fail  and 
kwg,  dose  together  when  viewed  from 
behind .;  hind  legs  short,  and  bones  rather 
Uoe  i  hoof  small ;  hind  legs  not  to  cross 

iawalking, 2 

VS.  Udder  fiilL,  well  up  behind ;  teats  large  and 
sqnarely  placed,  being  wide  apart ;  milk 

veins  large  and  swelling, 4 

vm.  Growth,  1 

IX.  General  appearance,  ••. 2 

Pedeotion  ibr  eows,«'. 30 

Twa  points  shall  be  dedocted  firom  the  number  re- 
paired for  perfection  on  heifers,  as  their  adder  and  milk 
veins  cannot  be  fully  developed.  ▲  heifer  will  there- 
fisfio  he  considered  perfiact  at  28  points. 


No  prise  shall  be  awarded  to  cows,  or  heifers  having 
less  than  21  points. 

These  rules,  with  but  few  exceptions,  would  be  ap* 
proved  by  our  best  dairymen  and  stock  raisers.  In  one 
point,  that  of  a  '<  thin  hide,"  a  variation  would  be  pre- 
ferred for  so  severe  a  climate  as  ours.  A  hide  of  more 
eubetance,  but  still ''  mellow"  and  elastic,  would  bet- 
ter enable  the  animal  to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  would  not  in  the  least  detract  from  its 
thrift  or  other  good  qualities. 

Le  CoQteur  states  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
society  has  produced  a  great  improvement  in  the  Jer- 
sey cows ;  for  while  they  are  brought  so  near  the 
standard  of  perfection  that  some  are  awarded  nearly 
every  good  point  in  the  scale,  they  are  fully  equal  on 
the  average,  as  dairy  cows,  to  the  old  stock, — some  of 
the  improved  variety  giving  fourteen  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  week,  and  ten  pounds  per  week  being  common, 
through  the  spring  and  summer  months ;  and  they  give 
milk  till  within  six  weeks  of  parturition. 

On  applying  the  scale  of  points  to  the  ''  Old  Jersey 
Cow,'*  the  following  points,  according  to  Le  Couteur^ 
would  be  taken  firom  her,  viz  :^ 

<^  Cheek  large,  1 — ewe  neck,  1 — ^hollow  back,  1— 
oat  ham,  1 — flat  side,  1 — not  ribbed  home,  l^hind 
legs  crooked,  1 — general  appearance^  1.  In  all  8; 
these  deducted  from  26,  the  number  less  the  pedigree, 
leaves  18,  which  was  about  the  average  number  the 
best  cows  had  at  the  formation  of  the  society." 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  "European  Agriculture,"  speaks 
of  the  successful  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  Jersey  or  Alderney  cows;  and,  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  has  been  accomplished,  refers  to  a  young 
cow  of  this  breed,  which  he  saw  at  one  of  the  cattle- 
shows.  He  thinks  she  was  the  handsomest  of  the  cow 
kind  he  ever  saw,  and  ''  gave  the  best  promise  of  what 
a  cow  should  be.  She  was  of  moderate  sise,  compact, 
and  well  shaped,  of  that  yellowish-dun  color  which 
generally  charaoterixes  the  breed,  with  a  large  and 
golden  udder,  ears  of  an  orange  color  inside,  a  thin  and 
clean  neck,  and  the  bright  'eye  of  a  gazelle." 

E.  A.  G. 

Worcester  co.,  Maee.f  -iaf .,  1848. 
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thippafta  for  Gtlnablag  Rotes* 

fa  amamentai  gardening,  it  must  always  affard  the 
mind  relief  to  escape  from  the  stifihess  of  artificial  ar- 
rangemeat,  Co  the  freedom  and  grace  of  skilful  combi- 
nation of  natural  and  beautiful  forms  and  colors.  It 
waa  with  this  feeling  that  we  were  particularly  pleased 
with' the  late  ranuurks  of  an  English  writer  on  the 
training  of  tall  aad  «limbing  roses,  on  snob  trees  as  af- 
ford the  best  natural  sapports,  instead  of  painted  sticks 
or  east  iron  rods.  Where,  in  all  the  cut  and  clipped 
pnian,  ie  there  anything  equal  to  the  wild  Michigan 
rose  of  the  west,  asoendiog  to  the  tops  of  forest  trees, 
and  eovering  them  with  its  variegated  bloom  f  An  imi- 
tation, with  improvements,  of  these  natural  beauties, 
cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  pleasing. 

The  following  extracts  are  worthy  the  attention  ot 
all  gardeners  of  taste — ^bnt  the  practical  fact  must  not 
however,  he  (brgotteo,  that  well  prepared  earth,  and 
good  cultivation,  at  least  tor  a  iew  jears,  will  be  es- 
sential to  s«eeess2 

**  The  moontsiaash,  when  gtowing  as  a  tree,  Is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  prop  a  climbing  rose.  Its  foliage  is 
pinnate,  aad  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  foli- 
jfs  of  tho  xomi  the  eolor  of  its  tmnk  and  that  of  ths 


stem  of  the  rose,  are  the  same  ashy  gray;  in  size  it  is 
decidedly  a  small  growing  tree;  in  habit  it  is  stiff  and 
forma],  with  spray  full  of  antlers  or  little  hooks,  all 
tending  upwards,  jast  as  if  Dame  Nature  had  made  a 
tree  of  pegs  to  hang  her  iposy  mantle  on."  "  Now,  lest 
any  one  should  imagino4hat  I  think  of  filling  up  a  flow- 
er-garden with  mountain-ash  trees,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  where  there  is  room  for  the  rose-trees  that  I 
propose,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  space  for  the  stakes 
or  props,  for  they  will  be  within  the  rose-trees.  These 
rose-trees  were  never  intended  for  small  gardens,  and 
scarcely  for  large  ones;  they  are  the  gigantic  materials 
for  fields  of  flowers  high  and  wide,  of  long  and  deep 
avenues,  the  foreground  figures  fair  and  fragrant  in  the 
glades  and  dells  of  park  scenery,  where  rides  and 
drives  invite.  The  bramble  is  another  brother  of  the 
rose  family,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  mountain  ash,  ram- 
bles at  large  by  ravine  and  erag,  growing  freely  in  any 
reasonable  situation,  and  in  spots  where  neither  grazing 
nor  tillage  can  be  carried  on.  Sorely,  then,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  establish  a  climbing  rose  in  a  loca- 
lity where  two  brothers  of  the  same  family  already 
fiourish. 
"  The  dwarf  or  weeping  elm,  engrafted  on  the  com- 
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mon  elm,  forms  an  elegant  head  of  this  form ;  and,  as 
these  artificial  drooping-headed  trees  are  monsters,  and 
grow  slowly,  they  may  be  kept  in  dressed  ground  in 
smaL  eompass  for  many  years.  The  one  which  I  have 
before  me  has  been  four  years  planted^  and  one  or  two 
others,  about  ten  years  planted,  have  yet  but  very  small 
heads.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  young  shoots  of 
the  elm  resemble  an  immense  pinnate  leaf,  and  thus  the 
leaf  of  the  rose  harmonises  better  with  the  foliage  of 
the  elm  than  I  was  led  to  expect  before  I  made  the 
comparison  with  the  rose  and  elm  twigs  united. 

'^  The  weeping  ash  makes  an  admirable  trellis  for  a 
climbing,  or  rather  a  trailing  rose,  and  having  pinnate 
leaves,  the  harmony  of  the  foliage  with  that  of  the  rose 
is  complete.  Nothing  but  a  figure  drawn  accurately 
to  a  scale  can  give  an  idea  of  the  excellent  habit  of 
this  tree,  standing  as  it  does  on  a  clean  single  stem, 
and  forming  a  globular  head  with  a  fine  bokl  outline, 
which  may  be  varied  by  pruning  to  form  an  umbrella 
or  semi- globular  head,  or  may  be  allowed  to  feather 
down  to  the  ground,  and  form  an  egg-shaped  tent. 

''Every  weeping  tree  gives  an  idea  of  being  depressed, 
and  its  very  name  '  weeping '  implies  a  lack  of  com- 
fort; therefore  it  should  nutiie  alone,  but  have  a  part- 
ner, whose  rosy  face  should  look  upward,  and  at  the 
same  time  look  light  and  cheerful.  To  intertwine  a 
weeping  ash  with  roses  would  seem  to  mingle  joy  with 
its  weeping,  and  make  a  striking  contrast,  since  it  could 
not  fail  to  excite  surprise  to  see  a  tree  that  usually  hangs 
its  head,  and  never  shows  a  flower,  come  forth  at  last 
arrayed  in  such  a  bloom. 

"Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to,  to  hide  the  un- 
sightly shank  or  stem  of  the  standard  rose,  with  more 
or  less  effect.  I  have  sowed  sweet  peas  around  some, 
and  planted  other  climbing  plants  roimd  others,  and 
have  succeeded  very  well  sometimes  with  such  twiners 
as  the  iponunas,  &o.,  forming  a  cone  of  elegant  flow- 
ers, and  making  the  rose-slake  serviceable  to  support 
a  succession  of  flowers  after  the  roses  had  faded.  Stiil 
these  creatures  of  a  day,  the  ipomcsas,  &o.,  deserted 
me  in  my  utmost  need,  for  (he  least  foul  weather  made 
them  useless ;  and  if  they  ^t«w  freely,  they  would  not 
stop  at  any  reasonable  length,  and,  being  so  delicate 
when  young,  the  smallest  accident  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  blank.  The  want  of  evergreens  in  a  flower- 
garden  in  winter  has  long  been  felt,  and,  in  short,  to 
obtain  a  succession  of  beautiful  living  okjectsis  the  aim 
of  eveiy  gardener  in  planting  a  garden. 

''Now  in  this  garden  there  exists,  whether  by  design 
or  accident  I  know  not,  a  thicket  of  tall  yew  trees, 
and  in  front  of  these  some  very  tall  rhododendrons,  and 
drawn  up  between  the  yews  and  rhododendrons,  there 
stands  a  floe  rose-bush,  and,  af^er  the  rhododendrons 
have  flowered  and  faded,  the  rose  blooms  in  the  face  of 
this  "  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew.''  And  it  is  to  this 
contrast  of  bright  rose-color  against  dark  green  that  I 
would  invite  notice:  it  sets  ofi*  the  rose  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  always  attracts  attention,  it  being  al- 
together unlocked  for  from  such  a  sombre  subject  as  the 
yew  to  wear  a  blush  or  other  rosy  hue  upon  its  sullen 
face.  Now,  although  the  common  yew  tree  be  well 
adapted  to  support  a  climbing  or  other  rose,  from  its 
patiently  enduring  to  be  clipped  or  pruned  into  any  rea- 
sonable or  even  unrejksonable  form,  I  would  prefer  the 
Irish  yew,  and  make  the  head  of  the  rose  stand  high 
enough  to  bloom  above  the  yew.  It  is  the  ordinary 
system  that  nature  follows  to  elevate  the  panicle  or 
cluster  of  flowers  of  a  plaj^  above  the  foliage.  By 
this  combination  we  get  rid  of  the  unsightly  rose*stake, 
by  effectualiy  hiding  it  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  yew, 
and,  instead  of  a  leafless  rose,  with  a  long  grey  switch 
of  a  stem  tied  to  round  iron  or  square  tree  all  the  win- 
ter, ,we  have  an  elegant  evergreen  tree,  admirably 
Miited  to  the  stifi*  formal  Iuim  ^  geometrical  flower- 


gardens;  and  surely  a  crown  of  roses,  if  properly  iron, 
would  set  off  to  advantage  the  staid  and  sober  virtm 
of  the  upright  yew;  neither  would  it  derogate  from  its 
dignity  thus  to  become  handmaid  to  the  queen  of  Isv. 


ers. 


The  Circle  of  Frvttai 

Are  our  farmers, — or  snch  of  them  as  have  $bniMA 
means  for  this  purpose, -^supplied  with  good  fnut  de* 
ring  the  whole  twelve  montltt  ?  Is  there  say  one  con- 
modi  ty,  more  calculated  to  increase  the  plessoresoT 
the  country,  and  to  render  home  attractive  toyooig 
people,  than  fine,  ripe,  fresh  fruit,  of  one'a  oim  niuig, 
during  the  entire  season  T 

Many  have  adopted  a  very  erroaeoM  opinieo,  ani 
suppose  the  ''  fruit  season'^  to  be  a  small  portios  of  tW 
year.  A  good  selection  would  extend  the  period  of 
actual  bearing  and  ripening  in  the  opes  sir,  to  octrij 
six  months ;  and  such  kinds  as  possess  keeping  proper< 
ties,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  supply  the  etier 
six.  The  first  fruits  ripen,  even  so  far  nortk  as  AlW 
ny  and  Rochester,  by  the  first  day  of  summer,  sad  tvp 
weeks  earlier  at  Philadelphia  and  New-Tork.  Tbrei 
varieties  of  the  cherry, — the  F^rly  Hay,  Msy  Bigir- 
reau,  and  Early  Purple  Guigne, — mature  ttisioltaix- 
ously  with  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Large  Early  Sevkt 
Strawberries ;  a  host  of  other  fin&  varietiei  of  both 
these  kinds  immediately  succeed  them.  Gurraats  aad 
Raspberries  soon  join  the  list,  the  PrtHKNrdias  pfom,  tk 
Amire  Joannet  and  Madeleine  pears,  and  several  deli- 
eious  Apricots  are  oo  hand  by  wheat  harvest;  ifur 
which  the  profusion  of  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plani, 
grapes,  &e.,  furnish  the  rieheet  supplies  through  to- 
tumn.  Grapes  and  pears  may  be  kept  till  spring,  sad 
apples  till  the  succeeding  summer.  But,  let  it  k  re- 
menobered,  that  if  the  lakg-kteper»  are  set  laid  is  is 
very  liberal  quantities,  the  stores  will  soon  be  eihantsd. 
The  loss  by  unavoidable  decay,  as  well  as  fay  eeDsaB|K 
tion,  most  be  allowed  for.  An  excellent  mo^eofkeep* 
ing  winter  and  spring  apples,  in  the  absence  of  a  bet- 
ter, was  thisr  "  Lock  them  up  ina  ceel,  dry  eelltr,  aid 
bide  the  key."  The  error  was  m  the  limited  sopplj; 
its  correction,  is  to  supersede  the  necessity  by  aa  aWa- 
dant  store.  £very  cultivator,  therefore,  whiU  ke  pbsu 
liberally  of  the  earliest  ripening  varieties,  matt  pUat 
still  more  liberally  of  long  keepers;  far  vhiW  tke  fir- 
mer are  soon  succeeded  Ig  others,  the  latter  Bost  ex- 
tend their  benefits  throd]^  a  long  andothervitedrtaiy 
period. 

The  Tree  Pooiito. 

Among  all  the  fine  and  newly  iatrodneed  skrabt, 
whether  tender  or  hardy,  nothing,  we  believe,  will  con- 
pare  with  the  old  Banks'  Tree  Pesonia.  It  endares  the 
severest  winters  of  western  New-Tork,  Witboat  ths 
slightest  injury,  and  will  flourish  with  the  most  coa- 
mon  cultivation  in  any  good  soiL  From  its  slow  grovtk 
several  years  are  required  be(bre  its  full  hesnty  is  de- 
veloped. A  plant  in  the  writer's  garden,  skoot  sens 
years  old,  presents  in  itsinass  of  branches  and  foliage 
a  hemispherical  form,  and  is  aboat  three  feet  bigb  sad 
five  feet  in  horizontal  diameter*,  and  during  the  flover* 
ing  season  the  present  year,  bore  seventy  flowers,  ail  la 
bloom  together,  densely  double,  and  va-ryingesckfhm 
five  to  six  inohea  in  diameter.. 


LAaox  PxACHKS.— The  Ohio  Cultivator  states  that 
very  large  peaches  were  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  tki 
Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  one  measuring  a  foot 
in  circumference  [about  4  inohes  through,!  and  weigh- 
ing 14  ounces.  We  believe  the  largest  peaob  oa  an- 
thentic  record,  is  that  stated  on  the  authority  of  Georga 
Lindley,  in  his  "Guide  to  the  Orchard,"  which  was 
14  inches  in  circumference.  It  had  received  the  high- 
est culture  on  a  waU% 
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Fall  Transplantin;* 

PenoDS  of  limited  experience  differ  in  their  opinioofl, 
as  to  the  relative  advantage  of  spriog  and  fall  for 
uaosplaBting  trees,  while  the  most  experienced  fruit 
growers  prefer  the  fall  for  all  hardy  kinds. 

Sane  believe  that  the  apple,  pear,  plam,  Sw.,  can 
be  moved  with  the  least  injury  in  the  fall ;  while  the 
peach  aad  apricot  will  socoeed  best  in  the  spring. 
Mr.  Downing  says,  is  relation  to  the  peach, — ''  North 
oC  New-York,  it  is  better  always  to  make  plantations 
in  the  spring.  South  of  that  limit,  it  may  usaally  be 
done  with  eqaal  advantage  in  aotomn." 

My  experience  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that 
ia  oar  latitude  fall  planting  for  the  peach  is  better 
than  apring,  if  set  en  dry  grooad ;  and  they  shoald  be 
placed  on  ne  other. 

00  the  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  9th  of  November  last,  I 
set  ia  the  orchard  one  thoasand  five  hundred,  worked 
on  bodded  peach  trees  ;  and  now,  on  examining  them, 
find  that  aU  are  alive  but  ten  ;  the  trees  are  not  only 
alive,  but  are  making  a  good  growth,  so  that  the  rows 
ean  be  seen  half  a  mile. 

1  liave  six  hundred  peach  trees,  which  have  been  in 
the  orchard  from  three  to  five  years,  the  most  of  which 
were  transplanted  in  the  fall,  with  success  equal  to 
those  set  last  aotama. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  ground,  and  treatment 
of  thoee  set  last  fall,  has  been  as  follows  :  The  field 
was  sowed  to  buckwheat  last  season ;  after  that  was 
harvested,  straight  furrows  were  plowed  one  rod  apart,- 
then  furrows  were  run  the  other  way  the  same  dis- 
tance ;  wrhere  the  furrows  crossed  each  other  was  a 
mark  lor  a  tree,  and  the  plowing  assisted  in  digging 
the  holea.  The  roots  were  set  no  deeper  than  the  plow 
run  ;  they  were  hilled  up  a  Ut^  more  than  would  be 
requu-ed  for  spring  pleating. 

Early  in  the  spring  tlMy  were  examined,  to  see 
whetlier  all  had  kept  their  position,  and  if  the  frost 
had  started  any  during  the  winteir  they  were  attended 
to.  About  the  middle  of  June  each  row  was  plowed, 
the  same  as  a  row  of  corn,  with  a  two  horse  team, 
having  a  short  whiffle  tree  for  the  off  side  horse ;  two 
men  followed  the  plow  and  hoed  each  tree. 

The  ground  has  since  been  plowed  dean  and  sowed 
to  buckwheat,  bat  none  allowed  to  grow  within  two 
feet  of  the  trees. 

This  field  occupies  a  high  stj^d  bleak  position ;  front 
being  a  level  eminence,  the  balance  sloping  north  and 
weeC.  £.  C.  Faesr.  Sensea  Lakt^  Highland  Nur- 
4mieSf  Caiharin€^  •^ag'*  It^)  1848. 


Raising  Pear  Trees  From  Seed* 

A  series  of  questions  in  regard  to  rising  pear  stocks 
having  appeared  in  the  Ma9»achu9ttU  Plowman^  they 
were  answered  in  a  very  judicious  and  clear  manner  by 
Jamks  W.  Rvsskll,  of  Nelson,  N.  H.  The  questions 
and  anawers  are  as  follows: 

1st.  What  kiad  of  soil  suits  the  pear  seedling  the  best  t 

jint.  A  deep  mellow  loam  from  18  in.  to  2  It.  deep 
aa  cla^  or  hard  pan  bottom. 

2A.  What  kind  of  manure  is  best  I 

Ana.  Compost  manure  that  has  been  thoroughly 
worked,  until  it  has  in  some  measure  the  appearance  of 
aa  ash  heap. 

3d.  When  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed  ? 

AnM.  November,  as  late  in  the  month  as  the  ground 
•an  be  woilced. 

4th.  What  kind  ef  pears  are  best  for  seed  f 

Ana.  The  wild  or  Perry  pear. 

IKIi.  How  long  time  shonldHhey  be  allowed  to  grow 
Wi  the  seed-bed  before  they  are  transplanted  f 

Ana.  Sisteen  months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the 


seed,  or  plant  out  into  Nursery  Rows  a^  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

6th.  Is  not  the  tap  root  essential  to  a  vigorous  growth 
of  the  young  stock  the  first  year  f 

An9.  Yes,  it  is. 

7th.  Should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  • 
without  being  taken  up  the  first  yearf  If  so,  what,  is  the 
best  way  to  protect  them  from  frost  t 

Ant.  By  mulching  with  horse  manure  3  or  4  inches 
thick  amongst  the  plants. 

8  th.  Is  there  any  remedy  lor  the  blasts  which  strikes 
the  leaves  during  summer,  thereby  stopping  the  growth 
of  the  young  tree  at  once  f 

An9.  Great  depth  iiit  soil,  and  a  slight  mulohiag 
when  the  drouth  commences. 

9th.  What  is  the  best  method  of  destroying  the  lioe 
which  feed  upon  the  young  stock,  and  check  its  growth 
while  they  remain,  if  act  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
season? 

An$,  A  strong  decoction  of  tobfU)co-water,  with  a 
small  portion  of  urine  from  the  ooW  mixed  with  it ;  the 
young  stocks  must  be  tmiMsrted  in  this  fluid.  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  wide  and  shallow  vessel  will  be  needed 
for  this  purpose  to  hold  the  wash ;  from  three  to  six  of 
the  young  stocks  may  be  inOMraad  at  once.  It  shoald 
be  remembered  that  a  dondy  day,  or  to  commence 
/ftrss  howrt  before  sunset,  should  be  (he  preferred  time 
to  perform  this  important  business. 

10th.  Finally,  how  should  the  soil  be  best  prepared 
for  the  growth  of  the  young  stoek  I 

Ant.  By  trenching  the  ground  two  feet  deep,  and  by 
digging  in  a  bountiful  dressing  of  the  aforesaid  com- 
post manure,  before  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  before 
transplanting  the  stocks  into  Nursery  Rows. 

Finally,  by  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and 
frequent  hoeing  through  the  season,  the  cultivator  may 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  his  labors  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 


Tongue  or  Splice  Grailing, 

EaiToas  of  ths  Cu2.TnAToa— ^I  notice  the  mode  of 
grafting  small  trees  pointed  "Out  by  £.  M.  Hott,  (pp« 
214,  2l5,)  in  the  July  No.  of  your  paper. 

I  would  suggest  as  an  improvement  upon  this  mode, 
a  plan  which  I  have  practiced  with  success,  (and  which 
I  believe  is  common  among  nurserymen,)  that  of  ma- 
king a  split  in  both  stock  aad  scion,  and  dovetailing,  aa 
it  were,  the  ta'o  together,  taking  care  always  that  there 
shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock  and 
scion  on  one  side  at  least;  then  wind  round  soft  bass* 
wood  matting,  to  keep  the  scion  in  place,  and  covering 
the  parts  wi£  grafting  wax  or  grafting  clay,  applied 
over  the  matting  to  exclude  the  air. 

The  superiority  of  this  mode,  commonly  called  tongue 
or  splice  grafting,  consists  in  the  support  afforded  by 
the  tongue,  (or  the  dovetailing  of  the  parts,)  to  the 
scion;  it  is  much  less  liable  to  get  dispUced,  in  applying 
the  covering  to  protect  the  parts  from  the  air,  than  the 
mode  praciioed  by  Mr.  Hoyt  This  mode  of  tongue- 
grafting,  is  performed  by  many  upon  small  trees,  with- 
out putting  any  bandage  roond  the  parts;  but  in  this 
case,  the  stock  is  usually  cut  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  the  scion  is  then  placed  properly  upon  the  stock, 
and  the  earth  drawn  up  over  the  stock,  leaving  merely 
the  tip  of  the  scion  exposed  to  the  air.  Nine  in  ten  of 
the  scions  thus  inserted  are  sore  to  live;  indeed  the 
work  must  be  done  in  a  very  bungling  manner,  where 
stock  and  scion  are  both  in  good  condition,  if  there  ia  a 
failure. 

Whip,  tongue,  or  splice  grafting,  may  be  performed 
upon  small  stocks  in  the  house,  as  well  or  better  than 
any  where  elt>e, — and  earlier  in  the  seaiA>B  than  it  would 
be  comfortable  to  perform  it  in  the  open  field. 
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Suppose  for  instance  jou.  have  a  hundred  seedling 
_  «r  or  apple  trees  whiok  yoa  wish  to  work,  of  the  2d 
or  third  years'  growth.  The  stocks  will  be  from  the 
sise  of  a  goose-qaill  op  to  about  half  aa  inch  in  diame- 
ter. 

The  stocks,  if  not  already  in  the  ceUar,  may  be  care- 
fully raised  from  the  gromid  and  brought  into  the  eel- 
lar,  and  the  roots  covered  either  with  earth,  sand,  or 
moss,  to  keep  them  moist  $  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  stocks 
may  be  brought  from  the  oellar  to  the  operating  room, 
which  grafted,  bandages  and  wax  or  clay  applied,  and 
then  returned  to  the  cellar  again,  to  be  set  out  in  the 
mirsery  or  wherever  else  wanted  at  a  convenient  eea- 
son,  taking  care  that  the  roots  do  not  become  dry  by  a 
oontinoed  exposure  to  the  air.  Should  the  operator  be 
abort  of  stocks  for  his  seioas,  he  may  work  hie  grafts 
upon  pieces  of  the  roots  of  the  same  kind  of  trees 
as  the  scions;  that  is,  apple  scions  upon  apple 
room,  pear  scions  upon  pear  roots,  and  never  fear  for 
the  result  ,*  the  labor  is  little,  the  success  almost  certain ; 
I  have  tried  it  and  speak  somewhat  from  experience. 
Again,  suppose  the  operator  to  be  where  choioe  fruit 
is  found  in  the  autumn ,  he  may  out  scions  then  and  pre- 
senre  them  through  the  vrinter  in  his  cellar,  by  set- 
tinff  the  ends  in  sand,  and  graft  in  the  ^[Hring. 

I,  in  one  instance,  cut  scions  in  October  some  forty 
miles  from  home,  carried  them  home  in  my  valise,  pre- 
served them  in  sand  through  the  winter,  and  set  them 
the  next  spring;  the  soiona  are  now  growing  and  <k>ing 
wefi. 

Some  are  fastidious  aboat  the  covering  they  place 
inmnd  the  stock  and  soiona  in  grafting.  I  have  tried 
grafting  wax  and  grafting  clay,  prepared  in  various 
ways,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  essential 
dSfierence  in  the  growth  of  scions  and  health  of  the 
ilook,  whether  wax  or  clay  was  the  covering  material; 
of  the  two,  I  prefer  wax,  as  being  neater  and  more 
convenient  to  use.  Grafting  in  orchards  is  best  per- 
formed by  two  hands  at  least;  one  prepares  the  limbs 
smooths  the  ends  after  the  cut  of  the  saw,  and  applies 
the  wax  after  the  scions  are  set;  the  other  prepares  and 
seta  the  scions,  and  also  cMa  in  sawing  off  the  limbs  to 
be  grafted  on. 

The  oat  aooompanying  Ae  Hoyt  mode  of  grafting 
fepresents  a  smooth  slope  of  both  stock  and  scion. 

This,  you  will  readily  peraeive  is  more  likely  to  be 
displaced  than  the  f<^owing  or  toagaed  mode. 


contact  on  one  side  at  least;  I  say  one  8ide,beesQS8tbi 
stock  may  be  larger  than  the  seioa,  and  vice  vent. 
W.  N.  GauN.     Worcester^  MoMa,,  Jisjy  10,  1848. 

Profits  ol  the  Btmwkerrr  Cvltme. 
Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moors,  of  VfatervUet  has  sboot  aa 
acre  of  ground  which  has  been  plamed  to  strairberries 
three  years.  He  paid  sixty  dollars  for  the  land,  it  be. 
ing  a  part  of  a  farm  which  be  purchased  at  that  priee 
per  acre.  The  strawberries  have  paid  for  i\»  laid, 
and  leave  a  nett  profit  of  nearly  $200.  The  past  sea! 
son,  the  strawberry  ground  has  not  beea  ss  prndseuft 
as  usual— it  yielded  4,000  baskets,  (three  buketi  to tiw 
quart,)  and  brought  in  the'aggregate  aboat  $150.  Mr. 
M.  thinks  it  would  render  the  strawberrv  ci^tore  k  tbii 
vicinity  more  profitable  if  more  persons  would  ei^^ 
in  it.  The  reason  he  gives  for  this  opisioD  ii,  tbt 
those  who  boy  and  sell  strawberries  id  the  Alfasojaid 
Troy  markets,  now  oUige  the  producers  ia  tins  oeigii- 
borhood  to  sell  at  their  prices.  They  do  thu  by  xnl. 
ing  their  agents  throi^gh  the  New- York  mtrkets,  af. 
ter  the  sales  for  the  city  are  principally  closed  for  tbt 
day,  and  buying  up  such  as  are  left  at  tow  pricss-tfaea 
making  the  producers  here  sobBsit  to  corrMpoadi^ 
prices,  they  control  the  markets.  Mr.  M.  stata 
that  from  100  to  150  dollars' worth  per  day  srebnsghi 
here  from  New- York  during  the  strawberry  msoa. 
There  should  be  enough  raialed  here  to  establiah  prieei, 
independent  of  the  dealers  who  only  parehass  to  aQ 
again. 


A.  StQch.  B.  Scion,  C.  Th$  two  unitgd. 
Let  any  one  wishing  to  try  this  method,  first  take  an 
apple  tree  shoot,  without  reference  to  having  it  live; 
oat  it  off  in  a  sloping  direction,  make  the  splits  in  the 
severed  parts,  and  unite  them  by  inserting  the  tongue 
of  one  into  the  split  in  the  other,  two  or  three  trials 
will  give  the  learner  the  right  idea  ;  always  re- 
membering that  the  slits  are  to  be  made  in  such  part  as 
will  allow  the  largest  surface  of  the  stock  and  scion 
ooming  in  contact  at  the  outer  edge  of  one  side,  so  that 
the  bark  and  sap-wood  of  stock  and  scion  may  come  in 


Fumigatlag  Plam  Tiees« 

In  the  notice  of  a  late  horticultural  meeting  st  Zsbm. 
viUe,  Ohio,  (reported  in  the  Guzettef}  it  is  sUtedikat 
Caleb  HaUi  presented  fine  specinakens  of  plusM,  o( 
which  he  has  this  year  a  good  crop.  He  was  fonaerly 
much  annoyed  by  the  coroulio,  bat  ''in  lS451kefau. 
gated  his  trees  with  brimstone,  and  repeated  the open^ 
tion  in  1846,  and  both  thoee  years  had  good  cropa;  for 
besides  what  his  family  used,  be  sold  ia  market  about 
$20  worth  per  aanura.  In  1847  he  did  not  nse  tki 
brimstone,  and  did  not;  to  use  his  own  woids'get 
enough  to  make  a  pie.'  In  1848,  he  agsio  ssed  tin 
istone  and  has  a  fine  orop.  He  says  he  gires  tbe 
n^fted  fact,  without  saying  how  far  it  may  be  nade  a 
^  erfect  remedy  for  the  evil.''  We  know  Iriad  fiiu 
to  be  a  careful  and  intelSgent  cultivator.    Will  he  be 

(so gONod  as  to  furnish  us  iritb  the  particolara  ia  regard 
to  this  n&atter  t  stating  how  often  the  trees  were  hm- 
ked,  &c. 

EzPELLivQ  THE  CuECUzjo. — The  CaltiYStor  ooe- 
tains  direefions  to  destroy  or  repel  the  Corcolio,  that 
pest  to  choice  fruit.  The  method  I  pnrsae  to  destrB; 
them,  is  effectual  and  simple.  At  the  time  thefiuiiis 
liable  to  injury  from  attacks  of  the  curculio,  I  shah 
the  trees  violently  daring  heavy  showers,  aid  eat^ 
them  in  my  umbrella,  or  they  are  beatea  to  the  groond 
to  be  drowned  or  picked  up  by  the  poultry.  Whea 
timely  showers  do  not  occur,  I  make  a  blase  of  straw 
or  shavings  in  a  kettle,  after  dark,  then  shake  the  treee 
and  disturb  or  destroy  them  in  that  way.    A.  B. 

Rightstown,  Pa,,  Jung,  ia48. 

Inflitence  of  the  Geaft. — Br.  EiaTLAin)  sajs. 
"  a  graft  of  the  Green  Newtown  Pippin  will  iovariably 
render  the  bark  rough  and  black,  (the  habit  of  the  va- 
riety;) within  three  years  after  its  insertion. 

Changing  the  bearing  ytar  qf  an  Appk  fm.  R- 
Manning  of  Salem,  with  several  hours'  labor,  eat  off 
all  the  blossoms  from  a  Baldwin  apple  tree,  in  the 
spring  of  its  bearing  year.  The  consequence  was,  (he 
bearing  year  was  completely  changed,  the  bearing  je^n 
have  become  fruitful^  and  vice  versa* 


1848. 
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Tke  Hartery  Baunefl*. 

The  great  inorease  in  the  Domber  of  narseiieB  for  the 
ratBing  of  fmit  troes,  within  the  past  few  yewrS;  shows 
the  attention  whioh  the  business  has  drawn  to  it,  as 
irell  as  the  interest  in  the  public  generally  to  procore 
frait.  Veiy  vague  and  indefinite  are  the  notions  of 
maay  respecting  it;  large  numbers  engage  in  it  with 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  sure  road  to  fortune ;  and  others 
suppose  that  the  prices  pa,id  for  fruit  trees  are  too 
big-h,  and  that  half  their  money  thus  expended  goes  to 
make  the  narserj^an  rich,  and  hence  this  money  is  grud- 
^nf^j  bestowed,  and  trees  more  sparingly  planted. 

We  believe  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  this  business,  would  be  useful  in  many  ways, 
and  prevent  disappointment  to  beginners,  and  conse- 
qaeatly  tend  to  success  in  cases  which  are  now  accom- 
panied  with  failure.  Many  have  noticed  the  great  be- 
nefit which  has  been  derived  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ^rhere  nurseriee  were  early  established,  in  the  num- 
ber and  quantity  of  fine  fruits  which  now  exist.  The 
•ttcoessful  establishment  of  nurseries,  becomes  there- 
fore,  a  public  benefit;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  use- 
ful to  point  out  to  those  engaging  in  the  business,  the 
costs  as  well  as  the  profits  which  are  to  be  expected. 
A  brief  eetimate  of  tbe  cost  of  raising  a  nursery  of 
ten  acres,  nay  assist  in  placing  the  business  in  its  true 
light .  Nearly  all  nurseries  of  much  sine  or  character 
in  this  State  are  near  cities, — because  they  are  found 
most  profitable  in  such  localities, — where  land  costs 
from  $300  to  500  per  acre,  the  yearly  interest  on  whioh 
wonld  be  $21  to  $35  per  acre,  and  the  rent  not  less. 
Taking  %iS  as  the  average,  the  rent  of  ten  acres  would 
be  $280  per  aanoa.  To  keep  a  nursery  of  this  sice  in 
prepcr  orrfer,  at  least  four  hands  on  an  average,  and 
one  bone  wenld  be  required ;  ^th  board  and  feed,  the 
right  sort  ooaid  not  be  had  ibr  lets  than  $750.  The 
matennis  to  stock  such  a  nursery  would  vary  greatly 
with  its  ebaracter  and  with  circumstances;  but  we  will 
oall  it  $500.*  To  manure  and  drain  the  land  properly, 
and  bring  it  to  a  soitaUe  oondition,  eould  not  be  less 
than  $50  per  acre.  Advertising,  printing  catalogues, 
procaring  took,  materials  for  packing  trees,  &c.,  would 
be  $100  per  year.  The  yearly  cost  of  seeds  and  col- 
lecting stocks,  &c.,  might  vary  from  $50  to  $1,000, 
according  to  eireomstances,  or  the  enterprise  of  the  nur- 
seryman, bat  we  will  oall  it  $200.  There  are  many 
other  items  of  a  smaller  aatme  which  we  do  not  take 
into  aoeoont.  The  whole  eo^%,  therefore,  of  a  ten  acre 
nursery  for  five  years,  the  average  growth  of  saleable 
trees,  wouU  be  as  follows: — 

Rent  $280X5  yean  with  interest, $161 1 

Labor,  750X5years, 3750 

Interest, .•••       565 

4310 

Stock,  $500,  with  interest, 701 

Manure,  ke.,  500  with  interest, 

[y  tools,  fte., 

Inteeesl| •• 


701 


500 

77 


577 


1322 


Total  eost  in  5years, $9222 

Or  $1844  per  year. 

In  computing,  compound  interest  is  reckoned,  and 
when  the  entire  outlay  was  at  the  beginning,  the  inter- 
est on  tbe  whole  is  taken:  where  yearly  expenses  are 
eetimated,  interest  on  the  suooessively  accumulating 
torn  only,  is  allowed.    Tbe  aggregate  eost  would  be 


*  Tbe  eonMant  renewaU,  and  procaring  new  varieties,  &e., 
woald  aboat  renew  thia  araooot  by  the  end  of  the  Slat  five  or  six 
rMn,  whcaihe  int  aioek  of  trees  wil  be  sold  oat. 


less  where  land  is  cheaper,  but  the  profits  in  such  oases, 
from  a  want  of  faoilities,  would  be  reduced  still  lower. 
To  estimate  the  actual  value  of  such  a  nursery  would 
I  be  nearly  impossible.    The  accidents  whioh  befal  young 
trees  are  so  numerous,  that  to  say  how  many  may  be- 
come actually  fine  saleable  trees,  would  be  entirely 
conjectural.      Many  failures  occur, — sometimes  thou- 
sands are  killed  in  a  single  winter  by  the  heaving  of  the 
soil — or  by  severe  or  unusual  winters — or  by  freezing 
of  the  inserted  bud — or  by  breaking  down  under  deep 
snow— or  by  drying  of  tbe  grafts — by  severe  drouth 
— by  ungenial  soil — or  by  all  these  causes  more  or  less 
combined.     We  have  known  different  nurserymen  ex- 
pend hundreds,  and  in  some  cases  thousands  of  dollars 
in  attempting  to  raise  certain  kinds  of  trees,  on  land 
naturally  unsuited  to  them,  though  highly  manured, 
without  receiving  ten  per  cent  on  the  outlay ;  we  have 
known  the  value  of  thousands  of  dollars  destroyed  in 
one  winter  by  frost  in  a  single  nursery;  we  have  seen 
young  and  tender  trees  perish  by  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  excessive  drouth  of  a  summer.     The  facilities  for 
disposing  of  trees,  also,  are  greatly  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances.  Sometimes  the  demand  for  a  particular 
variety  may  be  great;  in  a  few  years  it  may  become 
unsaleable,  or  be  eclipsed  l^^thers  not  always  better, 
and  large  sacrifices  result  from  such  overstocked  mar- 
ket.    Large  deductions  must  often  be  made  to  agents, 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  a  nurseryman  is  able  to  dis- 
pose of  his  entire  stock  at  full  retail  prices. 

We  have  already  shown  that  a  ten-acre  nursery,  if 
properly  conducted,  costs  nearly  $1,000  a  year — taking 
every  thing  into  account,  it  would  probably  exceed  thS 
sum.  The  profits  must  come  from  one-fifth,  or  two 
and  a-half  acres  yearly  average.  The  superintendent 
or  proprietor  of  such  a  nursery,  who  is  his  own  sales- 
man, bookkeeper,  clerk,  traveller,  and  general  mana- 
ger, would  hardly  expect  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
per  year  for  his  services;  especially  if  from  this  amount 
he  had  to  pay  house  rent,  and  furnish  his  family  (if  he 
has  one)  with  food,  clothing  and  fuel,  to  say  nothing  of 
paying  doctors'  bills.  Twentv-five  hundred  dollars  must 
oome  yearly  from  two  and  a-ha1f  acres ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  in  usual  ^sactice,  not  half  the  trees 
planted  ever  attain  a  marketable  appearance,  and  that 
there  are  in  fact  often  not  more  than  one  thousand  good 
trees  on  two  and  a-half  acres,  which  at  this  rate  would 
have  to  be  sold  at  twenty-five  oents  each,  as  an  aver- 
age,— it  will  be  perceived  that  the  present  prioes  of 
trees  cannot  be  much  reduced  except  at  a  loss.  Extreme 
cases  occasionally  oocur  of  a  much  greater  amount  of 
good  trees  per  acre;  but  formidable  losses  also  occur, 
greatly  reducing  the  average.  In  conclusion',  it  may 
be  therefore  remarked,  that  this,  like  all  other  kinds  oif 
business,  requiring  judgment,  aotivity,  vigilance  and 
intelligence,  may  if  industriously  pursued,  afford  a  re- 
turn for  the  labor  bestowed.  We  have  known  a  few 
men  who  have  thus  aocumulated  comfortable  estates — 
we  have  known  a  larger  number  who  have  either  lost 
or  become  insolvent — and  a  still  larger  number  who 
have  just  succeeded  in  making  a  living. 

The  question  often  arises,  whether  the  farmer  caii 
most  cheaply  raise  his  own  trees  or  purchase  them.  |f 
he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  business,  trees  of  good 
varieties  to  propagate,  and  considerable  leisure,  he  may 
easily  raise  them,  otherwise  not.  Whatever  is  done  by 
wholesale,  is  usually  most  cheaply  done;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  new  varieties  are  to  be  in* 
troduoed.  The  nurseryman  may  procure  such,  and  fur- 
nish a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  at  a  lower  rate  than  an 
amateur  could  procure  it  from  the  same  source,  and 
raise  but  a  single  tree. 


EaaATUM. — p.  217,  line  3d  from  bottom  of  2d 
lamn,  for  "  EMtem  pippin/'  read  Eiuttr  Pifpk^, 
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VrSST    HIGHLAIfD    CATTUB. 


It  ia  by  BO  meani  DncomaioD  to  h»v  •oms  of  oor  io- 
■BUtio  bdiidkIs  ipnkca  of  u  bclonBing  In  "  native 
frTHifi,'"  and  from  the  little  eonliderslion  which  i«  nsD- 
•Uy  glvta  to  tbe  sabjeot,  it  It  not  inprobable  tfaal  tone 
people  bave  lost  light  of  the  fact  tbat  all  tfaeae  antmals, 
(inoluding  poultry,  with  the  noeptioa  or  turkeji,) 
were  iDlrodaeed  into  America  rToni  (be  Old  Woild. 

Trae,  we  bave  two  indigenoin  apeciei  of  tfae  oz,  ibe 
Buffalo  or  Biaon,  and  the  Mitik  Ox;  and  also  a  wild 
apeoiea  of  theep,  (the  American  argali,  or  Rocky 
Monntain  Sbcep,}  bat  all  ibeM  an  apecificalty  difl^rent 
from  onr  domsdio  raeea. 

Only  about  three  centari«»  and  a-balf  baTs  elapsed 
linoe  the  Srat  permaneBt  ntllement  or  Ihiicountry  was 
catablisbed  by  Europeaaa,  and  it  ii  but  little  more  thao 
two  oenlarieB  aince  our  forelJKbera  planted  themscNei 
OD  the  territory  which  we  OGeopy.  It  is  obTioas,  there- 
fore, that  onr  boraes,  eattle,  sheep,  awina,  &c.,  have 
been^isseminaied  here  within  the  period  alluded  to — 
the  parent  animals  baTing  been  inlrodaeed  i 


propagate  their  ip«cieB,  in  a  Rreat  drgree  oncontrolted 
by  man.  The  unall,  half- wild  ponies  occuionally  seen 
em  our  western  prairisa,  and  the  ponies  in  the  possea' 
slon  of  onr  Indian  tribes,  are  the  descendants  of  ani- 
mals derived  from  the  French  ooloniita  In  Canada,  or 
froa  ibe  Spanish  •elllomenia  at  tbe  South. 

In  the  Englisb  setltementa,  the  cattle,  aswetl  ai  most 
of  the  other  domestic  animal*,  were  brought  chieSy 
from  the  Biitiih  Islands.  The  inquiry  has  often  been 
made — to  wbat  lariety  the  common  cattle  of  oor  coun 
try  originally  belonged?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  thi 
qaestion.  Tbers  were  probably  importations  of  van 
ODt  (tocka,  though  we  bave  no  Butheniio  account  or  de 
■otiption  oTtbein.  Tbe  hetrroge neons  character  of  oui 
oommon  cattle  bas  led  to  tbe  idea  that  the  progeoiton 
ware  not  seleotrd  with  much  regard  to  purity  ol  blood 
or  similarity  of  poinlai  but  it  must  hf  admitted  that 
tbey  bave  generally  been  bred  in  so  oareteas  and  indj 
inner,  that  they  would  not  be  Ekaly 


make  any  approaeh  towkrda  •  ataadard  of  oiilvniif . 
An  eiception  ■boold,  inrbapa,  be  made  in  reTsniml) 
some  parts  of  New  England,  wbei«  tbe  origins)  lUtt 
is  balieied  to  have  been  obtained  chiefly  froB  Dens-  . 
shite  and  Snssei ,  and  ba»  aMnmed  mere  acarlj  tbe  if 
pearanca  o(  a  dlstinat  bi*ed  than  the  general  Mcktf 
the  canntry.  , 

It  was  not,  ba<rev«T,  tjB  tbe  niddte  ef  tttlsil  «»  I 
Inry  tbat  any  systematio  atlempta  were  iniie  u>  in- 
prove  tbe  breeds  of  BjitU  eattla ;  and  as  th«  iapmt- 
tisns  of  stack  to  this  coantry  tor  (he  parpoie  at  tSbO, 
lag  iraproiement,  have  baca  nasle  since  ibat  p«i[id,il 
is  eoinparatively  eaay  t»  Bacfftaia  tbe  isitstit)  6db 
whieh  they  were  taken. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obaerve  that  ibe  praiem  inA 
of  British  cattle  are  arranged  ■■  fear  general  drrisoiS: 
Til.,  Long-Horns.  Hid^b-Horat,  PcJlad  Catils  ssl 
ShortHorns,  exclasivaef  the  Atderaeyt.  Tbm  at* 
subdivided  into  many  varieties,  eaeh  having  iu  ^>uss- 
tivB  name.  Thus,  among  the  Middle-Boras  «(  bsw 
the  Devon,  Herclord,  Suaaex,  and  aevera)  Seotck  u' 
Welsh  breads;  among  tbe  Long-Hores  we  ksTs  tkt 
Bahewell,  Lanoashire  and  Irish;  and  amoag lb* Sbwl' 
Horna,  the  Yorkshire,  Dorham,  fco. 

Within  lbs  last  sixty  years,  we  have  bad  iaparts- 
tiona  of  several  families  of  Short-Horns,  sad  iMg- 
Horns,  together  with  Hereforda,  Deioat,  ATnhireiud 
Alderreys.  Tbeae  breeds,  for  the  panienlsr  pnrpw* 
and  localities  for  which  ««oh  is  adapted,  hare  •uw™' 
hI  well,  and  have  been  of  «reat  advantage.  Btttn- 
sideiing  the  great  extent  i^  onr  ooonlry,  asd  the  r^ 
variety  of  climate  and  surface  wbiob  it  embtsMi,  t** 
inquiry  is  presented,  whether  there  are  set  bmdi 
which  have  uavor  been  introdaaed  kre,  that  iroolil  b> 
belter  suited  to  some  sections  than  any  we  hav*  J»  oh- 
taiaedl  We  al:ade  particnlarty  to  lbos«parls  of  ^ 
country  In  vrhiob  animals  are  required  to  nil  are  md» 
derable  eiponire,  (Hid  to  obtain  tbcir  asbsialswx  tr(M 
rongh  or  sterile  gronnda.  Our  northern  districit,  >'' 
oluding  a  la^a  portion  of  New-Eagland,  Ne'-Vodtt 
and  tbe  Canadss,  and  al)  the  raonmain  laages  fco 
thenoe  to  Georgia,  are  oF  this  ebaracler. 

In  reference  to  the  q<iesUOn— what  would  be  the  bM 
and  most  profitable  oatil*  for  tk«M  MotM*-  **  ^ 
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(Mve  to  cftll  BlteDtion  to  the  ^irBaierigtio  ot  the 
W«st  Hi^hlmid  breed  of  Scotlnnd,  u  described  by  tb- 
liDoa  Bullion.  It  msj  be  obaefved  in  the  oatiet,  tfaat 
4a7  belong  to  th«  prim&rj  diviMoD  of  Middle- Ho rna. 

Maktih,  id  his  imle  work  ob  the  Ox,  aaja; — "  Turn- 
■g  to  ScoiUnd,  it  m&j  be  observed  tbat  rrom  the  remo- 
Hft  times,  this  land  of  faealh  and  mouotBin  has  been 
Ibe  DursFTj  or  an  ongin&l  breed  or  race  of  black  cattle, 
tf  wild  SEpect,  of  beaaliful  s^mmHtrj,  and  ihougb 
Hsall,  yet  >{garoas  and  hard;;  patienl  of  hanger  and 
•old,  and  rvpidly  railening  on  tolerable  land." 

Tbere  are  several  varieties  o(  cattle  in  Scotland,  bat 
Aon  at  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands,  oomm'oD' 
)f  called  Eyiott  or  Wen  Highlanders,  are  coasidered 
■oat  pnre.  Mr.  HAiTiH-speaks  of  this  breed  as  fol- 
l»«i: 

"  Change  the  eolor  from  black  to  white,  and  there  is 
IJttJe  diOerenoe  between  a  beautirul  Kjloe  Trom  Arran, 
IsUf ,  or  the  Isia  ot  Skje,  and  one  of  the  wild  cattle 
«f  Chillingbain;  if  we  ma^  venture  an  opinion,  they 
display  more  uearlj  than  any  olfau  brned,  the  chsrac- 
un  of  the  monniaia  cattle  of  oar  island  when  invaded 
tj  C»s*r.  We  sa;  the  mauntain  cattle,  because  we 
aispect  that  alargerand  heavier  race  [the  Long- Horns] 
even  then  tenanted  the  swampy  plains  and  low  grounds 
«f  many  portions  of  the  ooqnlry." 

He  thoB  gives  the  points  of  these  cattle; — "  In  a  well 
bred  Kvloe,  the  folIowiDg  characters  are  oonapicuoos: 
The  head  is  small  and  short,  with  a  Bne  and  sornewhat 
Bptursed  maailB;  the  forehead  is  broad  j  the  horns 
wide  apart  at  their  base,  tapAring,  and  of  a  waxen 
ydlow:  the  neck  is  fine  at  lis  jnncti^Q  with  the  head, 
arohed  above,  and  abruptly  descending  to  the  breast, 
vUeb  is  broad,  fall  and  very  pronninent;  the  shoulders 
•re  deep  and  broad,  sjid  the  eUM  is  well  filled,  so  as 
to  leave  do  depression  behind  tfcetn ;  the  limbs  are  short 
da'',  with  moderate  bone  j  the  back  is  straight 
^the  ribs  boldly  arched  and  hronght  well  up 
lethehipa;  the  chest  deep  and  voluminoas;  the  tail 
hi|^  set,  and  largely  lafted  at  fhs  tip;  the  eoat  of  hair 
thick  and  Mack:  such  is  the   bull.     The  ox  differs  in 

C portion.  The  oow  is  far  more  slightly  built,  and 
general  contour  is  more  elongated.  Although,  as 
ws  have  >aid,  black  is  the  ordinary  or  standard  coloe 
t£  the  hyloe,  many  are  of  a  reddish  brown  and  so  mr 
■IV  of  a  pale  or  whitish  dan." 

Tha  d^criplions  of  this  stoek  by  Low,  Touatt.  and 
achers,  are  of  a  similar  charastar,  with  the  addition 
that  their  beef  is  slated  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  com- 
manding the  highest  price  in  every  market  where  it  is 
kaowD.  Xfaeir  milk,  though  not  afibrded  in  great  abun- 
iaace,  ia  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  the  hotter  and 
•keese  from  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  superior  flavor. 
— Pitt,  in  bis  "  Survey  of  Leicestershire,"  stales  that 
(he  late  Mr.  BAnvrxLL  made  a  trial  with  three  cows ; 
a  Torkahire  Short-born,  a  Scot,  and  one  of  bis  own  im- 
proved Long-horn,  or  Disbly  breed.  The  result  was 
that  the  Sbort-bom  ate  much  the  most  food  and  gave 
the  larf^est  qnantiiy  of  milkj  the  Scot  made  tnoit  bvt- 
Ur;  and  the  Disbly  gave  least  milk,  but  increued  most 

The  late  JohuPsice,  Esq,  of  Poole  Hoase,  Worees- 
tarahirc,  England,  a  distinguished  breeder  of  Hereford 
•■tile,  ataled  in  a  oommnnication  to  the  Farnuf't  Ma- 
gtxitu,  (to),  iii,  new  series,  pp.  49, 00.)  that  he  deem- 
•d  the  Weat  Highland  Scots  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  aoT  other  breed,  the  standard  of  form  which  he 
•ooaidereil  the  true  one,  aod  he  therefore  decided  in  the 
entsel  on  adoptins  them  as  his  "  model."  He  was 
Kill  tnorm  induced  to  this  course  from  a  conviction 
that  they  "had  remained  longer  than  any  other  breed 
isi  the  place  where  they  were  first  located,  and  were 
^Kirs  Tree  from  intermixture  with  o<hcrs."  For  his 
aatl,  hm  wished  an  aBimal  tonaevhat  larger  than  the 


West  Hl^hlandere,  and  he  chose  the  Herefords  a9.e0m- 
--ig  nearosl  his  model  of  any  having  the  requisite  eiae. 

C.  HilUARD,  in  his  ■'  Practical  Farming  and  Gra- 
sin^,"  says— "  The  West  Highlanders   are  aa    perfeM 

ibcir  form  as  any  cattle  upun  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  sixe  of  the  Kyloes  or  West  Hiclilandcrs  varies 
somewhat,  according  to  the  locality.  Tlie  nett  weight 
of  those  from  tba  Ulc  of  Skye  and  hlaj,  is  said  to  be 
from  SOO  lo  800  pounds,  the  fuor. quarters,  at  four  to 
five  years  old.  The  Arnjla-Sariety  is  considerably 
liearier.  Mr.  MAHTtw  saya^"  In  Argyleahire  they 
'0  larger  than  in  the  Hebrides,  and  luany  of  them  are 
models  of  beauty — pictures  of  a  noble,  semt-wild  raoej 
deacondanls  of  the  old  mountain  breed,  which  ono* 
ed  in  the  wilds  of  Caledonia,  and  came  crushing 
the  forests  to  meet  the  fierce  btinler." 

Now  are  not  the  qaalitiea-pofseesed  by  these  High. 

ad  cattle,  preoisely  such  as  would  adapt  them  totfaoM 
parts  of  our  country  of  which  we  have  spoken)  W* 
think  so,  and  are  conQdent  in  the  opiaion  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  breed,  and  their  relatives,  the  Galle- 
'ays,  would  be  a  deaidett^acqursiiian.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  the  subject  to  the  allenlioo  of 
able  Bgrioultural  societies,  wealthy  land-holder* 
and  other  enterprising  and  public- spirited  individuals, 
throagh  whose  infiueoce  and  exertions  we  hope  to  sea 
the  stook  introduoed  and  submitted  to  a  fair  trial. 

The  figure  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  that  of  a 
West  Highland  bull,  bred  hj  Mr.  Gkant,  of  fianasbire, 
Scotland,  which  received  the  highest  prize  in  his  claas, 
at  the  show  of  the  Highland  AgrioaJtaral  Societj,  ia 
1840. 


Md  mua^ar 
•■d  broB^th 


Baslio  HeacMip- 

The  above  is  a  sketch  of  a  rustic  hencoop  and  trel- 
lis, taken  from  one  in  Hr.  Arden's  garden  in  Pnlnan 
oonnty.  It  is  very  simple  and  easily  constrnaled.  The 
Hen  coop  is  b  log  cabin  on  B  imali  scale,  with  the  esvaa 
of  the  roof  projecting,  and  the  door  immediately  un- 
der the  caves.  The  tretlace  is  to  be  made  of  cedar 
poles  with  the  bark  left  on  and  crossed  as  in  the  draw- 
ing.  Plant  a  vine  to  partially  cover  It,  and  it  will  be 
found  very  ornamental.  Trellis  10  feet  high.  A 
ScBScaiBKit. 
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Scotch  and  American  Plows. 

In  the  Cultivator  for  April,  page  108,  your  corres- 
pondont,  W.  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  delineated  both  the 
Scotch  and  American  plows,  and  attempted  to  show 
the  saperiority  of  the  former  over  the  best  specimens 
of  the  latter,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclnsion,  that 
wherever  first  rate  plowing  or  thorough  tillage  is  re- 
quired, ''  the  Scottish  plow  or  some  analogous  instra- 
ment  must  be  used."  But  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to 
see  so  much  skill  and  labor  as  has  been  expended  on 
the  American  plow,  oonsijrned  so  suddenly  to  oblivion, 
believing  as  I  do  that  our  best  plows  are  not  excelled 
by  any  other  whatever.  Before  we  can  determine  what 
constitutes  a  good  plow,  we  must  know  what  work  the 
plow  is  to  perform — the  dimensions  the  furrow-slice 
should  possess.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark, 
that  the  same  plow  may  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  plow  deep 
or  shallow  and  make  wor^  equally  good,  bat  cannot  be 
made  to  turn  farrows  of  toidthi  materially  difierent 
and  do  each  in  the  same  perfection.  And  when  we  see 
oontrivances  for  turning  the  plow  to  the  right  or  left, 
it  reminds  one  of  an  almanac  published  not  long  since, 
and  calculated  for  a  certain  meridian,  bat  would  ''  an- 
swer for  all  places  adjoining." 

Every  plowman  knows,  that  a  plow  will  do  the  best 
work  in  turning  a  furrow  about  as  wide  as  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  wing  of  the  share.  The  question  now  arises, 
what  width  of  furrow  is  it  most  profitable  to  plow  at 
present  in  this  country  ?* 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  frequently  referring  to  the 
European  modes  of  farming,  and  some  are  ready  to 
adopt  many  of  the  practices  of  that  country,  without 
considering  whether  they  are  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances. Owing  to  the  diflference  in  the  prices  of  land 
and  labor,  a  system  of  farming  that  is  profitable  in  one 
country  would  be  ruinous  ui  the  other.  Thus  spade 
husbandry  in  some  parts  of  Kurope  is  extensively  prac- 
ticed, but  for  reasons  already  stated,  would  not  answer 
here.  On  the  same  principle,  the  furrow  slice  may  be 
so  narrow  that  the  extra  product,  if  any,  would  not 
pay  for  the  extra  amount  of  labor  expended.  Some 
writers  in  this  country  have  recommended  that  the  fur- 
row-slice be  not  more  than  six  inches  wide,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  believed  that  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred 
plows  less  than  9  or  10  inches  wide,  and  in  light  soils, 
some  still  wider.  And  it  is  inferred  that  ten  inches  is 
the  width  that  '' W."  plows,  for  he  says,  speaking  of 
his  Scotch  plow  with  a  wing  six  inches  wide,  that  it 
does  not  cut  the  furrow  much  more  than  half  ofi*on  the 
under  side."  This  beins  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  •'  plowman  received  no  premium,"  for  however 
fair  the  work  might  appear  on  the  surface,  it  is  proba- 
ble the  committee  examined  the  under  side  of  the  fur- 
row as  well  as  the  upper,  and  could  not  conscientious- 
ly award  a  premium  where  so  much  imperfection  was 
found.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  merits  of 
the  Scotch  Plow,  when  moving  in  its  appropriate  sphere, 
that  is,  when  turning  a  furrow  only  six  or  seven  inches 
wide.  W.  says,  **  its  long  and  twisted  mould  board 
raises  the  slice,  pulverises  it  completely,  and  leaves  it 

in  Ls   place  with  absolute  regularity;"  and  quoting 
— 

*  This  qaeatjon  Beemi  to  impfy-  that  some  •pecial  width  of  Airrow 
would  be  proper  for  'ibis  coaniry.»»  We  do  not  think  the  caae  od- 
miu  of  any  specific  rule.  The  width  of  furrow  should  be  varied 
with  the  naiure  of  the  soil  and  the  purpose  to  be  aoeomplished. 
On  some  soils,  already  loo  light,  it  might  be  expedient  to  make  fur- 
rows twelve  to  fourteen  inches  wide;  while  to  render  others  of  a 
•ompact  nature,  suffioienily  open  and  pliable,  it  would  be  best  to 
plow  not  more  than  half  that  width.— Eos. 


Colman  be  says,  the  "work  when  done  resembles  a  roL 
fie  just  come  from  a  crimping  iron.'-  That  the  work 
of  the  Scotch  plow  when  guided  by  an  experieooed 
plowman,  appears  quite  uniform,  is  not  denied.  Hot 
because  a  furrow  resembles  a  ruffle  just  come  from  a 
crimping  iron,  or  a  brick  just  come  from  the  mould, 
does  that  prove  that  it  is  finely  pulverised  ?  Certainlj 
not;  on  the  contrary  suc%  appearance  would  ijidicata 
that  it  had  not  been  broken  at  all. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  would  advocate  a  retrogndi 
movement,  that  I  would  have  a  farrow  less  perfect,  Int 
the  perfection  to  be  preferred  is  not  the  perfeciioo  of 
appearance  merely,  but  that  of  utility.  The  funov 
should  be  drawn  in  a  straight  line,  shonld  be  of  oniioni 
width  and  thickness,  but  when  inverted,  the  snrfaea 
should  be  somewhat  ^nvex,  and  be  fall  of  creficei, 
some  of  them  perhaps,  half  an  inch  in  vidth;  thit 
would  indicate  that  it  had  been  finely  pnlveriaed.  Aod 
this  is  precisely  the  situation  in  which  some  of  oar  best 
American  plows  leave  it,  and  when  left  in  this  waj,  the 
land  remains  ligJit  and  lively  a  much  longer  time  tku 
it  otherwise  woUld. 

It  is  admitted  that  in  very  strong  ground,  the  Seoul 
plow,  on  account  of  its  great  weight,  is  less  liaUe  to 
be  thrown  out  than  the  American,  but  there  are  eoa- 
paratively  but  few  sections  of  coiutry  where  it  will  hs 
necessary  to  use  them  on  that  account.  Do  not  thtm 
figures  on  the  page  referred  to,  need  to  be  explaiaed} 
They  were  made  it  is  said^  ^ '  in  order  to  give  st  a  glaooe, 
the  comparative  proportions  aod  mi»  of  each  kiiid  of 
plow." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  distance,  as  thereHpreseit- 
ed,  from  the  point  of  the  share  up  to  the  under  side  of 
the  beam,  in  the  Scotch  plow,  is  about  doable  to  that 
of  the  American.  By  measurement,  I  find  the  distaoei 
in  the  American  plow  that  I  use,  to  be  fifteen  iocbei, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  Scotch  plow,  (and  I  have  leea 
several,)  in  which  the  distance  was  30  inches.  Besides, 
there  is  usually  in  the  Scotch  plow,  a  draeght-rod' 
some  3  or  4  inches  below  the  beam,  which  has  thesams 
tendency  to  cause  the  plow  to  clog,  as  if  Uae  beaa  it* 
self  were  in  that  place.  >  W.  says,  truly,  that  the  wing 
of  the  share  is  usually  10  inches  wide  in  the  Ameticaa 
plow,  and  not  over  6  inches  in  the  iron  one.  Bat  ii 
the  figures  there  given  of  the  underside  of  each,  the 
wing  of  the  Scotch  plow  is  j  of  an  inch  in  width,  aod 
of  the  American  f .  By  what  rule  in  arithmetic  be 
can  make  this  the  same  proportion  as  six  to  ten,  I  ceo* 
fess  I  am  not  able  to  discover. t  Your  eorrespoadeot 
thinks,  that  in  order  to  move  the  Scotch  plow,  onrlv* 
mors  must  procure  much  more  powerful  animals  than 
they  at  present  employ.  It  is  quite  probable  that  sons 
who  use  the  American  plow,  have  as  good  teams  ai 
those  who  use  the  other  kind, — but  they  may  not  can 
to  tax  them  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability  in  the  dai- 
ly operations  of  the  farm,'%nd  this,  where  oonsiderabls 
plowing  is  to  be  done,  is  an  important  consideratioo. 

It  is  not  surprising  tbat  among  the  almost  eodlass 
variety  of  American  plows,  there  should  be  some  com* 
paratively  worthless;  but  there  exists  no  necessity  for 
so  many  kinds,  for  a  plow  that  will  turn  a  farrow  of 
given  dimensions  with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  team 


•  Scotch  plows  are  sometines  used  with  draArrods,  boi  is  ikM 
we  have  seen,  the  rod  is  by  no  means  ^Suoal.^-'EiM. 

t  The  fii^res  given  by  oar  oorreMoodent  W.,  we  do  not  ofidM* 
stand  to  have  bee«  drawn  witii  matbematical  aecorscr,  or  to  ror- 
respond  j>ree«j«Jsf  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  plows  repre«e» 
fd;  bat  w^re  designed  to  five  a  geseral  idea  of  their  fonB-£» 
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in  one  kind  of  soil,  is  nsaallj  best  to  tntn  a  farrow  of 
th€  9amt  dimtntiont  in  other  kinds.  H.  C.  B.  Nevh 
LUbon,  N.  Y.,  1848. 

Good  Butter. 

The  nrtieles  reeently  published  in  the  Cultivator,  on 
the  sobjeot  of  butter  for  the  United  States  navy,  are 
nltrmcting  the  attention  they  deserve,  and  leading  to 
iaquiriea  and  investigations  which  will  result  in  elioit- 
iDg  truth  and  correcting  erroneous  opinions.  The  Se- 
eretary  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  is 
eatitled  to  high  commendation  for  the  interest  he  has 
nanifested  in  acquiring  important  informatioUi  and 
pablishiog  it  for  the  benefit  of  community. 

The  prejudice  against  butter,  which  is  not  marked 
"  Goshen''  or  **  Orange  County,"  is  passing  away,  and 
the  «lairymen  of  Chenango,  Ddaware  and  other  coan> 
ties  have  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  the  quality  of 
their  batter. 

A  Chenango  farmer  is  now  a  contractor  with  the 
gOTemaent  for  the  delivery  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
batter  annually  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  Last  October 
he  delivered  the  whole  quantity — the  produce  of  bis 
own  farm — at  the  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn,  in  firkins  of 
eighty  pounds  each.  It  passed  the  usual  rigid  inspeC' 
iiamj  and  not  one  firkin  was  condemned.  This  instance 
is  mentioned  in  confirmation  of  your  remark,  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Cultivator,  that  other  counties  be- 
adee  Orange  produce  excellent  butter.  I  have  another 
object  in  mentioning  it,  which  ia  to  stimulate  our  farm- 
ers by  this  example  to  exertion,  and  to  the  application 
of  the  requisite  skill  and  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  batter.  The  hills  of  Chenango  afibrd  the  finest  pas- 
tamge,  and  the  purest  spring,  water  in  abundance. 
Without  these,  good  butter  cannot  be  made.  With 
them,  no  poor  batter  should  be  made.  The  rules  to 
be  ofaeerved  in  the  manufacture  are  few  and  easily  un- 
derstood. The  necessity — the  absolute  necesrfty  of 
adhering  to  them,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 

O^ord,  N.  P.,  /«/y,  1848.  A.  B. 


Crops  la  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

A  correspondent  who  signs  "A.  E.,"  and  dates  at 
Cicero,  N.  Y.,  gives  us  a  sketch  of  some  of  his  obser- 
rations  during  a  trip  through  a  portion  of  IlliDois,  Wis- 
oonsin  and  Michigan.  He  says: — *'  From  Chicago  I 
went  a  few  hundred  miles  through  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin,  mostly  by  private  conveyance, 
which  gave  me  a  (air  opportunity  of  viewing  the  coun- 
try ;  the  grain  crops  here,  as  in  Michigan,  were  very 
heavy  on  the  ground,  and  bid  fair  to  yield  an  abuiMlant 
harvest.  There  is  more  spring  wheat  on  the  ground 
ia  Northern  Illinois  than  there  is  winter  wheat;  it  is 
considered  a  moch  surer  crop,  and  nearly  equal  in  qua- 
lity. They  have  recently  obtained  a  new  kind  of  spring 
wheat  called  the  Hedge-row,  which  so  far  answers  an 
excellent  purpose.  It  has  a  very  short  head,  is  hardy 
and  free  from  all  kinds  of  insects,*  it  gives  a  good  yield 
and  sells  for  Ave  or  six  cents  only,  less  on  a  bushel  than 
winter  wheat.  The  potatoes  in  Illinois  have  been  in- 
jured to  some  extent  by  the  disease  so  prevalent  in  this 
section,  but  in  north  Wisconsin  they  have  as  fine  pota- 
toes as  ever  grew.  They  supply  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  soil  of  the  great  prairies  in  Illinois,  is  a  deep 
black  muck,  easy  to  work  and  very  productive.  I  saw 
here  in  one  or  two  young  orchards  the  locust  borer 
working  in  the  apple-trees — ^in  appearance,  the  same 
kind  precisely  that  has  destroyed  so  many  locust  trees 
in  this  section.  The  people  much  fear  that  their  young 
orchards  will  be  mined.  Do  you  know  of  any  preven- 
tiTet 

GmATXL  Bmuinroi. — ^I  saw  in  Wisconsin,  some  (to 


rae)  new  constructed  buildings,  called  Gravel  housa. 
They  take  coarse  gravel  and  coarse  sand;  and  they  put 
one  bushel  of  their  common  lime  to  8  or  10  bushels  of 
sand;  they  take  boards  about  a  foot  wide,  se#ihem  on 
the  edge,  10  or  12  inches  apart,  and  fill  them  up  with 
the  gravel  and  mortar  about  a  foot;  then  let  it  dry  a 
day,  and  so  keep  on  till  they  get  to  the  height  they  wish. 
It  makes  a  good  substantial  building.  At  Beloit  they 
have  many  buildixigs  of  this  kind,  and  at  Southport  they 
have  a  large  church  built  in  this  manner.  It  is  as  chtap 
as  any  other  good  mode  of  building.'' 

Advantages  of  Forests. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Mabsh,  in  his  address  before  the 
Rutland  County  Agricultural  Society,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  observations  in  regard  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  forests :— 

"  The  functions  of  the  ferest,  besides  supplying  tim- 
ber and  fuel,  are  very  various.  The  conducting  powers 
of  trees  render  them  highly  useful  in  restoring  the  dis- 
turbed equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid ;  they  are  of 
great  value  in  sheltering  and  protecting  more  tender 
vegetables  against  the  destructive  effects  of  bleak  and 
parching  winds,  and  the  annual  deposit  of  the  foliage 
of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  decomposition  of  their  de- 
caying trunks,  form  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
mould,  which  gives  the  greatest  fertility  to  the  often 
originally  barren  soils  on  which  they  grow,  and  en- 
riches lower  grounds  by  the  wash  from  rains  and  the 
melting  snows. 

'*  The  inconveniences  resulting  from  a  want  of  fore- 
sight in  the  economy  of  the  forest,  are  already  severely 
felt  in  many  parts  of  New-England,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  older  towns  in  Vermont.  Steep  side  hiUs  and 
rocky  ledges  are  well  suited  to  the  permanent  growth 
of  wood,  but  when  in  the  rage  for  improvement  they 
are  improvidently  stripped  of  this  protection,  the  ac- 
tion of  sun  and  wind  and  rain  soon  deprives  them  of 
their  thin  coating  of  vegetable  mould,  and  this,  when 
exhausted,  cannot  be  restored  by  ordinary  husbandry. 
They  remain,  therefore,  barren  and  unsightly  blots, 
producing  neither  grain  'ilor  grass,  and  yielding  no 
crop  but  a  harvest  of  noxious  weeds,  to  infest  with 
their  scattered  seeds  the  richer  arable  grounds  below. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  evil  resulting  from  the 
injudicious  destruction  of  the  woods.  Forests  serve  as 
reservoirs  and  equalizers  of  humidity.  In  wet  seasons, 
the  decayed  leaves  and  spongy  soil  of  wood  lands  retain 
a  large  proportion  of  the  falling  rains,  and  give  back 
the  moisture  in  time  of  drouth,  by  evaporation  or 
through  the  medium  of  springs.  They  thus  both  check 
the  sudden  flow  of  water  vrom  the  surface  into  the 
streams  and  low  grounds,  and  prevent  the  drouths  of 
summer  from  parching  our  pastures  and  drying  up  the 
rivulets  which  water  them.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  is  bared  of  wood, 
the  action  of  the  summer  sun  and  wind  scorches  the 
hills  which  are  no  longer  shaded  or  sheltered  by  trees, 
the  springs  and  rivulets  that  found  their  supply  in  the 
bibulous  soil  of  the  forest  disappear,  and  the  farmer  is 
obliged  to  surrender  his  meadows  to  his  cattle,  which 
can  no  longer  find  food  in  his  pastures,  and  sometimes 
even  to  drive  them  miles  for  water.  Again,  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  rains,  and  the  melting  snows  of  winter, 
no  longer  intercepted  and  absorbed  by  the  leaves  or 
the  open  soil  of  the  woods,  but  falling  everywhere  upon 
a  comparatively  hard  and  even  surface,  flow  swiftly 
over  the  smooth  ground,  washing  away  the  vegetable 
mould  as  they  seek  their  natural  outlets,  fill  every  ra« 
vine  with  a  torrent,  and  convert  every  river  into  an 
ocean.  The*  suddenness  and  violence  of  our  freshets 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  cleared ;  bridges 
are  washed  away,  meadows  swept  of  their  crops  and 
fences,  and  covered  with  barren  sand,  or  themselves 
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abraded  by  the  fury  of  the  current,  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  valleys  of  many  of  onr  streams  will 
soon  bo  converted  from  smiling  meadows  into  broad 
wastes  (^  shingle  and  gravel  and  pebbles,  deserts  in 
summer,  and  seas  in  autumn  and  spring/' 

The  JLaw  of  JKanures. 

We  notice  that  the  question — *^  Do  Manures  jitcend 
or  Descend  /"  has  lately  been  considerably  discussed. 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  no  more  think  of  asking 
or  discussing  such  a  question,  than  we  should  whether 
moUture  ascends  or  descends  ?  It  obviously  does  both  \ 
and  so  it  is  with  manures,  unless  the  term  manures  is 
to  be  restricted  to  mineral  substances  only. 

Bat  though  we  believe  that  the  valuable  parts  of 
manures  may  be  both  carried  into  the  air  and  washed 
into  the  earth,  we  do  not  admit  the  propriety  of  some 
positions,  by  which  the  fact  is  attempted  to  be  illus- 
trated. For  instance,  it  is'said — ''the  gatee  of  ma- 
nure ascend,  but  the  t <i//f  descend.''  The  fact  is  here 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  same  substances  are  capable, 
under  ditferent  circumstances,  of  assuming  both  a  gase- 
ous and  solid  form.  Such  is  the  case  with  carbon, — 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  ordinary  ma- 
nures, as  well  as  vegetable  substances;  and  also  with 
nitrogen, — which  has  formerly  been  held  by  chemists, 
(and  is,  indeed,  still  held  by  many  chemists,)  as  the 
most  valuable  and  important  element  in  manures. 

If  a  heap  of  manure  is  left  to  ferment  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  without  being  covered  by  some  absorb- 
ing substance,  its  bulk  and  weight  are  greatly  reduced. 
What  has  become  of  the  lost  portion?  It  has,  of 
course,  gone  into  the  air,  as  it  would  have  done  if  the 
manure  had  been  acted  on  by  fire.  The  manure,  or  a 
aertain  portion  of  it,  has  been  resolved  into  its  original 
elements,  and  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  it  contained 
have  again  become  parts  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  nitrogen  in  manure  is  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
and  that  it  escapes  during  fermentation,  has  been 
proved ;  it  is  perceptible  by  the  smell,  and  has,  also, 
by  means  of  acids,  been  detected  in  its  ascent.  Most 
pieople  are  famijiar  with  ammonia  in  the  form  of  a  salt, 
and  know  that  in  this  foYni'^it  is  extremely  volatile,  and 
readily  passes  into  an  aeriform  state.  It  is  also  easily 
soluble  in  water  ;  and  Is,  therefore,  readily  washed 
into  the  earth  by  rains.  Thus  the  very  substance 
which  forms  a  salt,  may  become  a  gas  and  ascend  into 
the  air ;  or  it  may  become  a  liquid  and  descend  into 
the  earth. 

Manures  may  be  combined  with  substances  which 
will  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  ;  such  as  charcoal, 
or  charcoal-dust  from  coal-pits,  peat,  muck,  soil,  and 
vegetable  or  carbonaceoas  substances  generally.  If 
the  process  of  fermentation  is  properly  regulated,  and 
the  manure  is  combined  with  articles  which  will  absorb 
the  gases  as  they  are  disengaged,  there  will  be  no 
waste.  It  may  bt»  considered  a  rule,  that  whenever 
smell  is  emitted  by  manures,  some  of  their  valuable 
properties  are  being  dissipated  ;  hence  their  odors 
should  not  be  wasted  "  on  the  desert  air :"  they  should 
be  saved  and  converted  into  vegetable  substances,  in 
which  condition  they  are  not  only  more  agreeable  to 
the  olfactorieMf  but  become  substantial  elements  of 
animal  nutrition. 

As  to  the  tinking  of  manures,  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  We  have  in  many  instances  seen  its 
effects  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  On  the  farm  of 
Mr.  PRENTICB,  near  this  city,  it  was  lately  noticed,  in 
^ligging  a  cellar  near  whtoe  a  compost  heap  had  laid, 
that  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  sur- 
faee,  though  it  was  of  quite  a  compact  and  clayey  na- 
ture, was  so  impregnated  ^ith  the  qualities  of  the  ma- 
nure that  they  were  plainly  perceptible.  And  the  ef- 
SooXM  of  manure  are  always  traceable  to  a  greater  or 
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less  depth,  in  proportion  to  the  porousness  of  the  sm! 
and  the  quantity  of  manure  applied.  It  is  Lubio's 
opinion  that  the  soluble  parts  of  manures,  "  phosphites 
and  other  salts  with  alkaline  bases,"  are  drawn  off 
and  wasted  to  a  great  extent  by  percolation.* 

The  depth  to  tohich  manuree  should  be  hurUd  is  aoo- 
ther  subject,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  qoestioii, 
whether  they  rise  or  fall,  has  been  much  discnned; 
and  some,  who  believe  that  manures  alwayi  ascead, 
have  arrived  at  the  oonelnsion  that  they  sboold  be 
placed  from  "  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches"  noder  groaod. 

We  do  not  suppose  it  is  practicable  to  laj  down  aay 
fixed  rule  in  regard  to  the,  covering  of  manures.  Some 
general  principles,  however,  may  form  a  guide.  It  is 
evident  that  manures  can  only  afford  natrime&t  to 
plants  when  they  are  in  a  soluble  oondition.  In  their  ip- 
plication,  therefore,  the  causes  which  produce  lolatin 
and  decomposition  should  be  regarded.  These  causes 
are,  principally,  heat,  air  and  moisture;  thooghinthe 
elimination  and  assimilation  of  food  by  plants,  light 
and  electricity  are  evidently  powerful  agents.  Most 
of  these  principles  act  with  the  greatest  force  Msr  tkt 
surface. 

In  some  oases,  as  in  dressing  grass-lands,  ve  would 
sprestd  manures  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Bat  ia  soek 
cases,  we  would  use  a  well-rotted  compost,  in  wliiek 
the  animal  manures  had  been  combined  with  such  sob- 
stances  as  would  absorb  the  matters  that  daring  fer- 
mentation might  pass  off.  The  reason  why  we  woold 
prefer,  for  such  a  purpose,  manure  that  bad  passed 
through  the  first  stages  of  decomposition  in  the  manner 
mentioned,  is,  that  it  would  be  more  readily  solnhke, 
than  in  a  fresher  state,  and  would  be  imoiediatelj 
available  to  the  crop  ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  fer- 
tilizing principles  wonl4  be  bo  far  combined  and  fixed, 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  wasie. 

But  the  practice  of  leaving  manures  endWel^  od  the 
surface,  is  not,  in  many  cases,  the  most  jndioious, fee 
the  following  reasons  :  1.  If  it  is  applied  in  aaonfer* 
mented  state,  oncombiiied  with  absorbent  sabstaaeei. 
some  of  its  valuable  properties  might  be  lost  daring 
decomposition.  2.  With  hoed  crops,  fresh  or  fib^ 
manures,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  woold  be  u 
obstacle,  (more  or  less  according  to  the  qaantitf,)  to 
cultivation.  3.  Manures  of  any  kind,  or  ia  any  state, 
when  left  on  the  surface,  might,  from  being  kept  too 
dry,  fail  to  benefit  the  (urop  for  which  they  were  is* 
tended.  Let  it  be  recc^Uected  that  they  are  only  avaiia* 
ble  to  plants  when  in  a  soluble  state ;  and  to  be  made 
soluble,  they  must  be  kept  moist.  We  woald  there* 
fore  cover  manures  to  such  a  degree  as  woald  secorc 
the  advantages  and  avoid  the  objections  here  indicated, 
and  no  more. 

On  tenaceous  soils,  a  mechanical  eflect  is  sooght  to 
be  produced  by  manures;  that  is,  a  greater  friability 
of  the  soil.  This  purpose  is  best  accomplished  by 
plowing  in  strawy  or  fibrous  manures  in  a  fresh  or  oa- 
fermented  state.  This  is  obviously,  however,  quite  * 
different  thing  from  the  application  of  manores  to /(id 
a  crop. 


ExhibilioB  ot  the  Royal  Agricaltaral  8ocieCr> 

The  exhibition  of  this  society,  for  the  present  yetfi 
was  held  at  York.  It  commenced  on  the  Hth  and 
closed  on  the  14th  of  July.  The  English  papers  speak 
of  it  as  being  "  the  greatest  of  the  ten  meetings'' which 
the  Society  has  held.  The  number  of  entries  for  ani- 
mals was  725,  and  for  implements  1608.  The  total 
amount  bestowed  in  prizes  was  £2,295— ($1  Ij^^^'J 
of  which  £245— ($1,225)  was  for  implements.  Tha 
number  of  animals  and  im^ments  exhibited  was  moeh 

•  Sec  Liebig't  e^aay  on  «  Artificial  Manures."   Coiiirawftr 
1849,  page  364. 
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larger  than  on  adj  former  oocasion.  On  accoant  of  the 
repatatioo  of  the  district  for  horses,  and  for  short- horn* 
ed  cattle,  it  was  expected  that  these  would  be  not  on- 
Ij  nameroas,  but  of  better  quality  than  usual.  The 
Mark  Lane  Expr€$9  says,  howeyer,  **  in  respect  to 
the  short-horns,  we  think  we  speak  the  general  opinion 
when  we  say,  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
which  had  been  generally  formed."  The  successful 
competitors  for  short-horns  were,  Mr.  Keevill  of 
Wiltshire,  first,  and  Mr.  Bannxman  of  Lancashire,  se- 
cond premium  for  bulls,  in  class  1;  Mr.  Linton  of 
Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Crisp  of  Northumberland,  for  bulls 
in  class  II;  for  short-horn  cows,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hopper 
aod  Mr.  R.  Booth,  Yorkshire,  took  the  prizes;  and 
for  haifers  the  prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Booth, 
Stakbopk,  Smith  and  Kirkham.  For  Herefords,  the 
prize*takers  were  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Hiooins, 
MomtHotrsB,  Williams  and  Aston,  for  bulls;  and  for 
cows  and  heifers,  Messrs.  Williams,  Aston,  Walker 
and  W.  F.  Hobbs  For  Bevons,  the  prize-takers  were 
Messrs.  Hole,  Fouracrb,  Turner  and  Pelham  for 
bolls:  and  for  cows  and  heifers,  Messrs.  Bond,  Four* 
ACRJB,  TuRNSR  and  Hole.  A  list  of  <'  local  prizes  was 
awarded,  which  were  confined  to  residents  of  Yorkshire; 
bat  the  competitors  were  also  allowed  to  show  for  any 
of  tho  *'  general  prizes."  In  the  "  local  list,''  the  first 
preminm  for  short-horn  bulls  was  given  to  Mr.  Ambler, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bates.  The  other 
premiums  on  short-horned  bulls  in  this  list,  were  given 
to  Messrs.  Linton  and  Thompsoit.  The  local  prizes 
for  short-horn  cows  and  heifers,  were  given  to  Mr.  R. 
Booth. 

The  Dinrbr. — A  prominent  feature  of  most  English 
assemblages  is  the  dinner.  It  inhere  that,  on  occasions 
like  the  one  to  which  we  allude^  ^e  awards  of  prizes 
are  declared,  speeches  are  mad6',  and  the  general  ob- 
jects of  the  association  are  discussed.  At  this  meeting , 
aboQt  twtlyt  hwidred  persons  sat  down  at  one  time 
ander  a  pavillion  140  feet  long  by  84  wide.  Among 
the  company  were  the  most  distitiguished  and  influen- 
tial of  the  English  nobility,  with  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  and  seversii  foreign  ministers,  among 
whom  was  onr  respected  and  able  repre.wntative,  Mr. 
Bancroft,  who  was  honored  by  a  prominent  position, 
and  invited  by  the  president  to  offer  a  toast,  which  was 
given,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  and  highly-commen- 
ded speech.  We  have  not  rootn '  for  the  whole  of  this 
eloquent  speech,  but  cannot  forh'|fo  the  inclination  to 
submit  the  following  extract: 

**I  rejoice,"  said  Mr.  Bancrott,  "that  we  live  in  an 
age  when,  of  all  the  trees  that  are  planted  in  the  gronnd, 
the  husbandman  of  all  lands  invokes  the  choicest  blessing 
of  Providence  on  the  tree  of  peace  (cheers ;)  praying 
that  its  root  may  strike  to  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  that  it  may  be  firmly  rooted,  that  its  boughs  may 
but  rustle  in  the  breeze  of  the  stormiest  revolutions 
(loud  and  reiterated  cheers).  It  is  with  this  sentiment 
and  this  feeling  I  stand  before  you  to  day.  The  kind- 
ness of  your  president  has  favored  me  with  a  toast;  but 
I  do  not,  in  potting  myself  forward  as  diplomatist,  speak 
as  a  privileged  spy  (laughter. )  I  can  only  say  that  any  one 
who  comes,  from  any  quarter  of  the  world,  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  of  England,  will  have  to  go  home 
again  for  his  pains.  He  will  find  nothing  but  a  united  peo- 
ple— (loud  cheers) — he  will  see  nothing  but  a  nation  that 
loves  English  liberties,  and  is  determined  to  maintain  and 
advance  them  under  the  influence  of  judgment  and  rea- 
son, as  conducing  to  the  general  prospects  and  public 
weal  (loud  cheers.)  He  will  see  nothing  but  society  in 
the[finest  arch  in  which  the  keenest  eye  can  detect  no  ere- 
vice.  And  I,  gentlemen,  speaking  as  an  American — I, 
gentlemen,  speaking  as  a  representative  of  my  country 
tell  you  that  we  rejoice  in  your  prosperity  (cheers) .  I 
ihoidd  be  deoQUPoed  by  my  oonntry  if  I  did  not  utter 


that  sentiment  (loud  cheers).  I  tell  you  that  the  great- 
est delight  I  have  had  in  this  my  happy  visit  to  this  far- 
famed  valley — this  wide,  rich,  vastly  extended  valley, 
which  has  not  its  rival  till  you  pass  the  Alps  and  come 
upon  the  valley  of  Normandy ;  I  tell  you  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  this  visit  is  to  see  that  everywhere 
fruits  of  your  industry  are  likely  to  be  rewarded — to  see 
everywhere  your  teeming  valleys  promise  you  a  redeem- 
ing harvest,  before  wbich  the  soirowsof  the  past  year, 
which  I  too  witnessed,  will  pass  away  like  the  shadow 
of  a  summer's  cloud  (loud  and  -long  continued  cheer- 
ing)." 

Prince  Albert  and  several  noblemen  made  very  sen- 
sible and  excellent  speeches,  which  are  reported  in  full 
in  the  English  papers.  There  were  several  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  practical  subjects,  held  during  the 
show,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  notice  in  another 
place.  

Weights  of  Swine. 

I  send  you  the  following  account  of  the  weights  of 
sixty- two  pigs  and  forty-five  grown  hogs  raised  and 
slaughtered  by  Mr.  Anthony  Woodward,  of  Cream- 
Ridge,  Monmouth  county,  New- Jersey.  Mr.  Wooi>- 
ward  is  a  young  man,  but  an  intelligent  and  most  suc- 
cessful farmer.  His  farm  consists  of  about  180  acres, 
of  which  he  had  34  acres  in  corn,  34  acres  in  rye  and 
wheat  (principally  rye)  and  2  acres  in  potatoes;  the 
remainder  being  in  gprass.  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  hogs  always  raised  by  Mr.  W.,  he  usually 
keeps  over  one  hundred  breeding  ewes  and  a  considera* 
ble  number  of  cows. 

The  pigs  were  eight  months  and  two  weeks  old  when 
slaughtered,  and  weighed  from  112  to  257 — ^averaging 
166  pounds  each.  The  grown  hogs  were  20  months 
old,  and  weighed  from  220  to  430 — averaging  317  lbs. 
each. 

Is  not  the  little  state  of  New- Jersey  ahead  ? 

The  amount  of  grain  left  after  fattening  the  above 
crop  of  pork  was  as  follows:  of  corn  200  bushels;  of 
wheat  90  bushels;  of  rye  100  bushels;  besides  275 
bushels  of  potatoes.  .  x 

For  the  correctness  of  the  above  statements  I  pledge 
myself;  the  weights  having  been  taken  down  by  my 
son,  from  whose  memorandum  I  eopied  them.  W.  B. 
H.    Long  Green,  Md.,  July  8,  1848. 

Preservation  of  Shingles* 

In  your  paper  for  July,  the  question  is  asked,  ''  how 
can  spruce  shingles  be  rendered  durable  for  roofs?*' 

Immerse  them  for  48  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  (Bi-ohloride  of  mercury,) — and 
they  will  last  longer  than  any  shingles  not  so  prepared, 
of  even  the  best  kinds  of  wood. 

This  process  is  called  Kyanuing  after  the  inventor, 
John  Kyan.  Most  of  the  timbers  used  at  the  Woolwich 
Dock  Yard,  were  so  prepared  25  years  ago,  and  do  not 
as  yet  show  the  slightest  decay. 

The  sleepers  used  in  the  Amboy  railroad,  were  Kyaa- 
ised  with  a  similar  result.  Its  operation  is  to  coagu- 
late the  sap,  and  thus  render  it  insoluble,  and  conse- 
quently imperishable. 

The  cistern  in  which  the  process  is  conducted,  should 
be  guarded  from  the  approach  of  cattle,  as  the  solution 
is  very  poisonous.  Jas.  J.  Mapbs.  Newark,  N.  J^ 
Julys,  1848. 

Lands  in  JHarylan^* 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  land  here  in  Baltimore 
county,  which  has  been  exhausted  by  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco very  many  years  since,  and  which  has  been  lying 
out  for  half  a  century— ^a  great  deal  of  which  may 
be  purchased  very  cheaply.  No  land,  perhaps,  in  the 
world  answers  «o  well  ami  to  promptly  to  a  little  ma* 
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Bare  as  thiB.  I  have  seen  an  old  field,  which  was 
nearly  bare  of  herbage,  enclosed  and  dressed  with  about 
two  hundred  pounds  of  guano,  produce  a  good  crop  of 
wheat.  I  have  such  an  one  this  season  in  oats,  upon 
which  I  sowed,  at  the  time  of  sowing  my  oats,  100 
pounds  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  and  better  oats  are 
not  often  to  be  seen.  You  have  many  enterprising 
young  married  men  who  might  purchase  a  farm  here, 
perhaps,  who  would  have  to  toil  at  home  for  many 
years  to  do  so.  They  can  purchase  land  at  very  low 
prices,  and  by  paying  a  small  part  of  the  purchase 
money,  in  many  instances  get  long  credit  for  the  bal- 
ance. There  is  very  little  of  this  land  which  is  not 
very  easily  improved,  especially  the  isinglass  [micace- 
cos?]  soil.     Yours,  &o.,  W.  B.  Hamilton. 

Long  Green,  Md,^  July  8,  1848. 

Farmlttg  ia  WlscottsiD. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  notice  of  the 
farm  of  Dr.  Richard  M.  Mbios,  formerly  a  resident 
of  this  city,  but  now  of  Waterville,  Waukesha  county, 
Wisconsin.  "  Dr.  M.'s  farm  contains  349|  acres,  of 
which  60  aor^  are  now  jn  wheat,  8  in  oats,  4  in  corn, 
2  in  rata  bagas,  6  in  rye,  8  in  barley,  together  with  a 
large  garden.  Sixty  acres  have  been  broken  this  sum- 
mer for  fall  wheat.  On  purchasing,  the  land  already 
broken  u^  had  been  cropped  with  wheat  for  six  years 
in  succession,  and  so  reduced  as  to  yield  scarcely  the 
seed.  Dr.  M.  is  known  by  Albanians  as  a  practical 
horticulturist,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
the  grape — taking  premiums  for  several  years  at  the 
Albany  Co.  Hort.  Society.  He  has  a  few  vines  from 
the  nursery  of  John  Gott;  190  peach  trees  from  the 
same  gentleman,  planted  from  the  pit  a  year  ago  last 
fall,  which  are  now  four  feet  high.  Locust  trees  from 
Wm.  N.  Strong,  taken  from  Kane's  Walk,  in  Pearl  st., 
Albany.  His  orchard,  comprising  varieties  of  apples, 
looks  well.  The  coming  year,  he  will  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  spring  crops,  and  prepare  AO  or  80  acres  for  fall 
wheat,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  under  the  plow. 
Wheat  is  in  fine  order,  and  is  now  being  harvested. 
Barley  has  been  cut.  Every  kind  of  spring  crops  ne- 
ver looked  better.  His  barley  and  oats  have  been  esti- 
mated to  exceed  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  by  some  to 
attain  70  bushels— all  from  old  land.''  July  18, 1848. 


Use  of  Cotton  Cloth  in  Curing  Hay. 

[We  have  been  favored  by  A.  A.  LAwasNcs,  Esq. 
with  the  following  letter  from  Col.  Pxkrcb,  of  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  far- 
mers in  New  England.  It  affords  some  valuable  infor- 
mation. We  have  formerly  known  doth  caps  for  hay 
used  with  advsntage. — Eds.] 

A.  A.  Laweencb,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — I  take  pleasure 
in  replying  to  your  inquiries  about  the  ''Hay  Caps" 
made  from  your  Salmon  Falls  Sheetings.*  They  have 
fully  answered  my  expectations,  preserving  the  hay 
perfectly,  both  through  long  rains  and  heavy  showers; 
not  only  saving  a  great  deal  of  labor  io  shaking  the  rain 
out  of  the  hay,  but  preserving  all  its  good  qualities, 
eapecially  that  agreeable  aromatic  perfume,  which  is 
always  lost  when  much  wet. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  hint  of  this  valuable  improve- 
ment in  haymaking,  to  a  piece  published  in  the  Boiton 
Cultivator f  June  5,  1847,  extracted  from  the  Maine 
Farmer.  Those  there  described  were  made  of  cloth 
thirty  inches  wide  and  w«re  five  feet  square,  which  are 
too  small.  Those  which  I  have  ^made  of  your  yard- 
wide  sheetings,  two  yards  square,  are  as  near  right  as 
oan  be.  The  two  breadths  are  sewed  together  with  a 
•tout  hem  at  the  ends,  the  corners  turned  back  about 

•  The  theetlDgs  weif  h  9}  yards  to  a  poood. 


two  inches  and  sewed  down  strong,  leaving  a  loop 
through  which  is  run  a  stout  string  of  the  kind  called 
marline,  the  ends  tied  so  as  to  make  a  loop  of  an  iack 
and  a-half  in  diameter  |  throogh  each  of  these  is  nm  s 
stick  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length  into  tbt 
hay,  standing  it  up  jU>  prevent  the  loops  from  slippinf 
off;  the  haycocks  should  be  made  higher  than  aaaai  sad 
the  cloth  drawn  tight. 

The  cost  is  about  thirty  cents  eaob,  namely  four  jdi. 
of  sheeting  at  seven  cents  and  two  cents  for  line  and 
thread ;  the  making,  if  done  at  leisure  boors  in  a  fii^ 
mily,  will  cost  little  or  nothing. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  the  experience  I  have  had  of 
their  usefulness,  I  would  not  be  without  them  if  tbe 
cost  was  double  what  it  has  been.  Yours  truly,  J.  W. 
PiucK.      GreeAi<ia<{,  N,  JET,  jiuguet  3,  1S48. 

P.  S. — I  have  waited  sevaral  days  to  see  the  resni^ 
of  the  last  trial  of  the  caps  which  we  pot  on  last  Sair 
nrday  afternoon — ^the  weather  at  the  time  betng  very 
fine  and  promising  well.  We  had  aboot  350  cocks  is 
the  field;  about  100  were  not  covered;  on  Monday  it 
rained  all  day,  the  next  day,  the  hay  that  waa  not  co- 
vered was  opened,  dried,  and  got  in  at  night;  that  na- 
der  the  caps  was  left,  being  safe,  to  be  got  in  at  leisars; 
which  was  done  the  next  day  with  as  little  labor  as  that 
of  the  day  before,  though  nearly  three  times  tlte  quan- 
tity, and  in  much  finer  condition — ^mdeed  the  rain  hid 
no  effeot  upon  it. 

The  80  inch  drillings  would  not  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose, and  I  am  not  certain,  if  I  were  going  to  kais 
more  of  them,  but  that  I  should  prefer  cloth  still  widsr 
than  your  sheetings,  hot  I  am  perfeotly  satisfied  with 
what  I  have. 

I  have  saved  my  hay  three  times  already,  aad  thoss 
which  are  washed  (reH  from  staroh,  answer  eqoallj 
well  as  when  first  used. 


Haaagemeat  of  Heas. 

I  want  information  In  regard  to  the  beat  mode  of  ma- 
king hens  lay  eggs.  I  have  about  four  hondred  hens 
in  my  yard,  and  they  do  not  lay  as  well  as  they  ooght. 
I  want  instruotion  as  to  how  the  yard  should  be  fix- 
ed, and  how  they  ought  to  be  kept,  and  how  to  peek 
eggs  to  keep  them  from  spoUing.  If  I  can  adopt  aocna 
plan  to  make  the  hens  lay  well.  I  intend  to  boy  a  thou- 
sand or  two  thousand  chickens  this  fall,  and  bay  many 
eggs  the  coming  spring ^  You  now  understand  my  bu- 
siness, and  see  the  subject  upon  which  I  want  informs 
Uon.     A.  J.  MxAas.   ifii66ard,  Ohio,  July,  1848. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  any 
of  our  .experienced  correspondents  in  relatioa  to  the 
above  subject.  Eds. 

I«08S  ia  Baraing  Bones. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  amount  of  loss 
in  calcining  bones.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Liebig  says 
none  of  much  consequence  to  the  farmer.  Johnston,  in 
his  Agricultural  Chemistry  supposes  the  loss  very  great , 
and  in  Allen's  American  Agriculture,  burning  bones  is 
called  a  very  waeteful  practice.  * 

If  bones  from  which  the  oil  has  not  been  extraetad 
are  thrown  into  a  heap,  they  readily  bum,  so  that  ma- 
ny fall  into  powder  and  the  rest  are  easily  crushed.  If 
in  this  process,  they  really  lose  nothing  very  valoable 
as  manure,  or  if  they  do  not  lose  more  than  twenty- five 
per  cent,  it  would  be  by  far  the  most  economical  mode 
for  all  farmers,  who  can  collect  bones  at  the  ordinary 
prices  given  at  the  bone  mills.  As  regards  myself,  thu 
may  be  easily  shown — 

Cost  of  bone-dust  in  Baltimore, 50  ets.  pr.  bnah. 

Bags,  freight  and  dray  age  to  York, .  •  10       <*     " 
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Co6t  of  collecting  boces,  per  ton,  $7,  whioh  will 
nake,  when  omshed,  about  35  bushels,  or  20  cts.  per 
hoshel;  cost  of  borning  and  orushing  6  cts.  per  bushel: 
25  cts.  per  bushel,  or  rather  for  what  would  have  been 
a  bushel  of  crushed  without  burning,  for  the  bulk  is  ve- 
ry much  reduced  in  burning,  but  if  the  value  remains, 
mere  loss  of  bulk  is  an  advantage. 

I  have  a  machine  for  pounding  bones  by  hand,  upon 
which  two  hands  will  pound  to  the  usual  fineness,  eight 
bushels  a  day  in  dry  weather,  taking  the  bones  just  as 
collected^  boiled  and  unboiled.  This  makes  them  cost 
about  thirty-seven  cents  a  bushel.  The  price  will  do, 
but  it  is  very  slow  and  troublesome  compared  with  burn- 
ing. If  the  simple  question,  iohat  amount  of  lot 9  do 
bones  sustain  for  agricultural  purposes  by  burning 
them  until  they  /oZ/  to  powderf  could  be  answered 
through  the  columns  of  the  Cultivatoff  I  doubt  not 
many  would  be  benefited,  and  myself  among  the  num- 
ber.   Edward  Jessop. 

[We  would  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  remarks 
of  Prof.  Johnston,  in  the  article  on  the  use  of  bones 
as  maourej  in  this  number.    Eds.] 

The  State  Fair  at  BnflTalo. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  rooms  of  the  officers  at  the  Mansion  House,  where 
all  applications  will  be  attended  to  up  to  the  fourth  of 
September.  The  officers  will  meet  at  the  rooms  men- 
tioned each  evening  during  the  fair,  where  they  will  be 
happy  to  see  any  of  their  agricultural  friends. 

On  Monday,  the  fourth  of  September,  the  business 
office  at  the  show-grounds  will  be  opened,  where  en* 
tries  are  to  be  made,  and  members  will  receive  their 
badges. 

The  azecative  committee  will  meet  Tuesday  mom- 
tag,  September  6th,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  great  tent, 
OS  the  show-gronnds,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  vaean- 
des  in  adjadgir g  oommi ttees .  Members  of  commi ttees 
•re  desired  to  be  present  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
•ad  report  themselves  to  the  Secretary. 

Tlie  chamber  of  the  Common  Council,  Buffalo,  a 
large  aaJ  spacious  room,  has  been  secured  for  the  Po- 
Bolo^eal  Convention,  which  will  meet  on  Friday  the 
first  of  September,  and  continue  during  the  Fair. 

For  the  evening  meetings  during  the  Fair,  the  Lee- 
tare  room  of  the  Young  Mei)'s  Association,  and  the 
Court-house,  have  been  engagei4i.  and  other  places  will 
be  desi^n^At^t  >f  necessary.  Professor  J.  P.  Norton  of 
Yale  College,  will  deliver  an  address  at  one  of  the 
evening  meetings;  and  on  another  evening.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Stevkns,  M.  D.,  of  New- York,  will  speak  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  the  claims  of  Agriculture  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  State.  Dr.  D.  Lse  of  Rochester,  and  Rev.  J.  O. 
Choxtlks,  of  New- Bedford,  will  also  give  addresses 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  Several  other  gen- 
tlamen  may  be  expected  to  speak. 

The  Railroad  Companies  will  issue  tickets  to  go  and 

Tetara  at  half  the  usual  fare.    They  can  be  obtained  at 

the  offices  of  all  the  companies,  and  may  probably  be 

had  as  eariy  as  Saturday  preoeding  the  Fair.     Stock 

and  articles  will  be  carried  free,  and  will  be  taken  at 

«ay  timtf  on  notice  to  the  several  companies,  so  that 

cars  may  be  ready.     Application  in  relation  to  trans- 

SM>riation  by  railroad  may  be  made  to  the  following  per- 

^Kms : — ^E.  FosTSR,  Jr.,  Albany;    L.   R.  Sabgsant, 

*7roy;  6.  W.  Youno,  Schenectady*.  T.  M.  Francis, 

Vtioa;   J.  B.  Burnet,  Syracuse;    J.  M.  Sherwood, 

Anbani;  E.  J.  Bdrball,  Geneva;  Jos.  Alletn,  1^- 

Chester;  E.  C.  Dibble,  Batavia;  T.  C.  Peters,  Buf- 
falo. 

The  various  public  and  boarding  houses  in  Buffiilo, 
l^^ve  agreed  to  charge  oustomerSi  during  the  Fair,  the 
C'^toiiiary  rates  only. 


American  Jnstitate. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments  of 
the  exhibition  of  this  association  for  the  present  year, 
will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  October  3d,  at- Castle  Oar* 
den,  New- York.  Vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  de* 
signed  for  exhibition,  must  be  brought  to  the  rooms 
and  arranged  the  day  previous — (Oct.  2.) 

Plowing  and  spading  matches  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  of  October,  at  White  Plains,  West- 
chester county. 

The  central  convention  of  Fruit- Growers,  called  by 
a  notice  from  the  committees  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societies,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  of  the  American  Institute,  will 
meet  at  Judson's  Hotel,  No.  61  Broadway,  New- York, 
on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  October,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  objects  of  the  convention  are  to  compare  fruits 
from  various  localities;  to  determine  synonymes  by 
which  the  same  fruit  is  known ;  to  compare  opinions 
respecting  the  value  of  varieties  of  fruit  now  in  culti« 
vation;  and  to  elicit  and  disseminate  pomological  in- 
formation. Persons  are  requested  to  bring  with  them 
to  the  meeting,  different  kinds  of  fruits,  carefully  pack- 
ed and  labelled,  accompanied  with  memoranda  in  regard 
to  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,  and  facts  in  regaid  to 
their  eulture. 

The  cattle  show  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  llth  and  12th  of  October,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Drove  Yard,  on  Forty-fourth  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Avenue.  All  entries  under  this  head 
must  be  made,  and  pedigrees  delivered,  on  or  before 
Monday  Oct.  9th.  They  may  be  sent  to  T.  B.  Waks* 
HAN,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  New- York. 

Taloeof  the  Potato, 

Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  in  his  address  before  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  Hampden  and  Hampshire  counties 
Mass.,  made  the  following  excellent  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  potato  : 

'^The  potato  is  a  vegetable  which  the  rich  man  knows 
not  how  to  forego;  and  one  which  places  the  poor  man 
above  want.  With  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  and 
one  or  two  acres  of  ground  to  plant  with  this  tuber, 
man  may  subsist  at  almost  any  distance  from  the  miller, 
the  baker,  the  butcher,  and,  I  may  almost  add,  the  doc- 
tor. It  suits  all  tastes,  flourishes  in  nearly  all  climates, 
and  is  eminently  nutritious  and  healthful.  Its  cultiva- 
tion demands  but  little  labor,  and  when  the  earth  has 
ripened  the  tubers,  they  are  harvested  without  trouble, 
and  cooked  without  expense.  A  few  faggots  in  sum- 
mer will  boil  them,  and  in  winter  the  necessary  heat  is 
suppled  without  expense.  There  is  no  waste  of  time 
in  the  processes  of  milling,  sifting,  kneading,  baking, 
seasoning,  jointing  or  carving.  There  is  nothing  de- 
ficient nor  superfluous  in  a  well  boiled  potato.  As  soon 
as  it  is  cooked,  it  opens  by  chinks,  lets  fall  its  thin  pel- 
licle upon  the  platter,  and  with  a  little  salt,  butter  or 
milk,  is  ready  for  the  unfastidious  appetite  of  the  hun- 
gry man.  Start  not  back  with  surprise  at  the  idea  of 
subsisting  upon  the  potato  alone,  ye  who  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  load  your  tables  with  all  the  dainty  viands  of 
the  market,  with  flsh,  flesh  and  fowl,  seasoned  with  oils 
and  spices,  and  eaten  perhaps  with  wines, — start  not 
back,' I  say,  with  feigned  disgust,  until  you  are  able  to 
display  in  your  own  pampered  persons,  a  fimer  muscle, 
a  more  beau  ideal  outline,  and  a  healthier  red  than  the 
potato* fed  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  once 
showed  you,  as  you  passed  their  cabin  doors  !  No;  the 
chemical  physiologist  will  tell  you,  that  the  well-ripen- 
ed potato,  when  properly  cooked,  contains  every  ele- 
ment that  man  requires  for  nutrition ;  and  in  the  best 
proportions  in  which  they  are  found  in  any  plant  what- 
ever.   There  is  the  abounding  supply  of  starohj  for  ana- 
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bling  him  to  maintftin  the  proc«M  of  breathing,  and  Tor 
ganerBiiDg  ihe  necessary  wBrmthof  body;  there  U  the 
BlUogen  for  ooDLribatina  to  the  growth  uid  renoimtioa 
of  orgsoi;  the  lime  and  th«  pboaphoruB  tar  the  bonei; 
■nd  all  the  latla  whioh  a  healthy  circalation  demand*. 
In  fine,  the  potato  may  well  be  called  the  univerBal 
plant;  and  the  dlieaoe  under  which  it  now  labora,  is 
•n  univereal  calamily.  If  any  agricnllural  institution 
«tloald  ever  be  so  for^yiate  at  to  make  ui  acquainted 
with  the  meant  at  controUiag  it,  it*  name  would  quick- 
ly rank  by  the  aide  of  the  proudest  nniversiliei,  and  it 
tkn  ftreat  diicovsry  should  prnceed  from  a  single  iadi- 
fidiial,  hia  name  would  live  when  those  of  the  greatest 
generals  and  conqueror*  have  become  as  nncoalh  and 
•trange  to  human  utleranos  ai  their  deeds  vnre  tm- 
bioAdly  and  cpposed  te  human  happinen." 

Prlnclplea  of  Bte^ing, 

At  the  late  meeting  or  the  Royal  Agricoltura)  Sooie- 
tf  ,leoturei  were  given  by  persons  previously  appointed, 
OB  various  subjeots  onnnected  with  agriculture.  Dis- 
•ossionsorsimilarBubjeots  were  likewise  held,  at  timet 
when  the  membera  or  the  Sooiety  were  not  otherwise 
engaged.  We  think  the  feature  a  good  one,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it  adopted  by  eooieties  in  tbis  oountry. 
On  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  Prof.  J.  F,  W. 
JoHniTOH  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  applications  of 
•aieaoe  to  agriculture.  Anolber  lecture  was  given  by 
Pmreasor  Bikmonds,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
— (he  general  subject,  the  parturition  of  cows  and 
•taerp;  but  in  his  preliminary  remark*,  he  made  aome 
valuable  ubiervation*  on  the  principles  of  breeding,  of 
which  we  give  the  following,  from  the  JVurUoae  £c- 
prui: 

"  Breeding  with  a  view  to  improvement,  might  be 
twd  to  be  founded  on  nature's  established  law  that  like 
produced  like.     This  was  only  true  in  part,  for  thei 
was  a  constant  tendency  to  change,  arisJog  from  avi 
riety  of  causes;  inch  at  domeeticalion,  living  in  a  di 
foreat  olimate,  or  on  a  different  kind  of  food.     The  mi 
nagement   to  which  animals  were  subject,  had  it*  ii 
fluenoe.     While  thoEe«i^  be  looked  upon  a*  the  chief 
•auses  in  operation   to  produce  thii  con itant  change, 
at  the  same  time  they  were  meant  (added  to  others) 
which  weiB  used  to  eSecl  an  improvement.     In  order 
to  improve  Ihe  breed  therfr'Vere  two  plans,  advocated 
by  two  teations  of  practical  breeden.     One  was  com- 
monly called  the  '  io-and.ia  system,'  the  other  ths  cross. 
ing  plan.     The  in-and-in  aystem  originated  from  Mr. 
Bakowell.  and  it  had  at  leut  the  efleot  of  destroying 
the  prejudice  which  had  existed  against  breeding  fron 
ilnal*  having  a  reiationabip.    But  the  system  had  a 
deikcy  after  a  time  to  deteriorate  the  breed ;  in  fa 
might  be  said  to  be  limited,  so  far  as  its  benefit*  t 
ooacerned.     Every  improvement  of  breed  required  the 
applioalion  of  the  same  meant  to  retain  it  whioh  pro- 
dtioed  it ;  the  chief  of  those  was  care  in  the  selecti 
stock,  so  as  to  avoid  a  tendency  to  bereditary  dis 
Crossing  was  founded  on  a  principal  just  at  eecu 
Bakewell's  principle  of  care  in  selection,  added  to  the 
in. and. in  system      Cerlain  disease*  were  hereditary, 
and  so  wag  color,  and  they  oould  only  get  rid  of  this  cok 
and  this  predisposition  to  disease  by  crossing.   Still  thi 
onwiing  required  care  in  selection.  Hr.  Simmondt  illtii 
trated  thi*   peculiar   tendency  to  propagate  disease  or 
defects,  by  referring  at  some  length,  to  the  fact  of  the 
large  pioportion  of  horses  in  Yorkshire  known  aa  'ruar. 
er*.'     AnimHis  bred  from  these  'roarers  '  had  a  pecaliar 
■utoeptibility  to  the  disease,  add  if  one  of  these  York. 
•hire  horses  was  exposed  to  t^e  ordinary  caase*  of  di*. 
•aae,  the  peculiar  defect  would  be   found  developed, 
white  other  borses  similarly   exposed   would   escape. 
What  was  true  with  regard  to  borse*  is  aa  true  in  re- 
fUd  to  eattle.  ahe^,  aod  all  domesticated  animala.' 


The  tendency  of  liktbtpruduet  Iftc ,  Mr.  Sinnosd* iDti. 
trated,  by  Teferring  to  the  resolta  of  crossing  Tiriooi 
breeds  of  cattle,  lucb  aa  Devoos  with  Hertrocils,  bolb 
alorand  formof  the  parent  animals  being  thtrcbiil. 
(ered  or  modiGed.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  tendcDc;  lo 
change  was  not  observed  to  the  same  extent  u  io  it- 
mesticaled  animal*;  therefore  in  a  *tale  of  iiBtand» 
generation  of  a  thing  did  not  take  place  to  the  sui 
extent  as  among  the  same  breed  when  doDuiinud. 
The  ieclnrer  then  passed  on  to  remark  njun  iIk  ia- 
portance,  in  crossing  animals,  of  eniting  theutttu 
the  mind  or  taste  of  the  female.  Some  migbt  aih 
at  thi*  notion,  but  Mr.  S>ahowed,  by  seierBl  ricu,Ib 
imporlanoe  of  paying  attention  to  thi*  paint." 


Rao  I  PbIIm, 

The  above  I*  a  root  poller  aa  I  would  praponloctt' 
■truot  one.  Tha  oentre- wheel*,  A  A  are  light  ud  ■ 
placed  that  the  puller  balances  on  their  aiietrM  ii  act 
a  way,  that  the  heavi^  part  rests  on  the  inK.biiiTel- 
ler  B;  the  man  who  huldslbe  handles,  C,  wslkitfannjt 
the  clesring  at  if  be  were  plowing;  and  vixaenrti 
meet*  a  shrub  or  bush  which  i*  to  ba  remoml,  ke  pn)- 
BO*  OD  the  handles  and  the  points  of  the  Pnlla-  ute 
the  ground  behind  the  roots,  while  the  pidlio;  of  ikt 
team  will  lift  the  whole  forepart  of  the  iin[Juintit 
till  the  desired  extraction  ia  aocomplished. 

I  think  this  an  improvemen  l  on  the  comtnoi  **)  i' 
dragging  the  puller  about  wherever  it  night  be  niud. 
Alb.  C.  Ricuabdb.     Junt  29,  1848. 


*«TUUN. 
How  dear  to  roam  iMI^  Ibe  aanDT  hib. 


'Hie  lift  red  spplei.  ahnlien  down  ■!  dawn- 
Lie  KVitrcd  iliick  uid  fur ilanc ihe  Umliawa. 
Ttt  winding  ilU  atorgUM  aunnr  n1« 


With  TsrieU 
And  VDDpi  of  iiuiay  unya,  wiin  aac  •.on  cmn, 

Bui  soon  Ihii  b»sl«aiH  panauirr  iball  fail, 
.^iid  erery  mellow  liiii  oT Autunui  rads; 

A  meliiKrlioly  Dintmnr  atlt  Ihe  gala, 
Aiul  sum*  aaddeiH  e'«  Iha  yelkuring  gl«Jt  |    ^ 

Tbmggh  thickeniuf  aloud*  Ib*  huii  of  auWDS  aM^ 


which  hf  climliod  la.fcifih  or  ■ii>oj)td  ■)  low] 
nn  »ppri«cli  ihBUjnpmcloodau*  "m. 
nar  Ihe  beiuiy  iifliii  biighleM  decdi 

lira  auuiau  wiixb  1 ISBS  aj  Donct  nti.   ISriX^ 
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DabicsUc  Ec«noBiy«  Recipes,  4cc. 

Yankee  Brown  Bread « 

Two  qnartB  of  Indian  meal. 

Two  qnarts  of  rye  meal. 

Three  pints  of  milk  or  water. 

1  wo  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 

Half  a  pint  of  strong  fresh  yeast. 

Having  sifted  the  rye  and  Indian  meal  into  a  large 
pan,  mix  them  well  together,  adding  the  salt.  Boil 
the  milk  or  water  in  a  sauce-pan,  and  when  soalding 
hot  poor  it  on  the  meal,  and  stir  the  whole  very  hard. 
If  too  itiflT,  add  a  little  mote  warm  water.  Let 
it  stand  till  it  becomes  only  of  a  lukewarm  heat« 
and  then  stir  in  the  yeast.  Knead  the  mixture  into  a 
stiff  dcmgh,  and  knead  it  long  and  hard  for  at  least  half 
an  boor.  Then  cover  the  pan  with  a  thick  cloth  that 
has  been  previously  warmed,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to 
rise.  When  the  dough  is  quite  light,  and  cracked  all 
over  the  top,  take  it  out  of  the  pan ;  divide  the  mass  in 
half;  make  it  into  two  loaves  j  koead  each  loaf  well  for 
ten  minates  or  more ;  and  then  cjf^  and  set  them  again 
near  the  fire,  for  half  an  hour.  By  this  time  have  the 
oven  ready,  put  in  the  loaves  directly,  and  bake  them 
at  least  an  honr  and  a  half.  This  bread  is  considered 
very  wholesome. 

Should  yoo  find  the  dongh  sour,  yon  may  rectify  it  by 
kneading  in  a  teaspoonful  of  pearlash,  dissolved  in  a  Ut- 
ile warm  water. — Selected. 


Snail  Beer* 

The  reeeipt  below  for  making  small  Beer  for  this 

hot  weather,  is  too  good  to  remain  so  little  known.     If 

yoQ  are  disposed  to  insert  it  in  your  paper,  you  may 

promote  the  oomfort  of  year  fri^s  and  the  oause  of 


Ansivers  to  Inquiries. 


For  making  3  gallons  of  Beer  or  1  pail  full, — ^Take 
1  quart  West  India  Molasses,    ' 

20  drops  Oil  Sprnee, 

15    *'     Oil  Wiatergreen, 

10    "     Oil  Sassafras, 
F3I  the  pail  with  hot  water— mix  them  well — ^let  it 
stand  QDtil  it  has  become  blood  warm — then  add  one 
pint  yeast — let  it  remain  10  or  12  hours — ^bottle  it— and 
is  three  boars  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  first  rate. 

Bkkf-tba — When  one  poond^of  beef,  free  of  fat,  and 
separated  fron»  the  bones,  in  xho^nfjij  chopped  state  in 
which  it  is  used  for  beef  sausages  or  mince  meat,  is  uni- 
formly mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  slow- 
ly  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  liquid,  after  boiling  brisk- 
ly for  a  minute  or  two,  is  strained  through  a  towel 
from  the  eoagnlated  albumen,  and  the  fibrine,  now  be- 
eomittg  hard  and  horny,  we  obtain  an  equal  weight  of 
the  most  aromatic  soup,  of  such  a  strength  as  cannot 
be  obtained,  even  by  boiling  for  hours,  from  a  piece  of 
lesh.  When  mixed  with  salt,  and  the  other  usual  ad- 
ditions by  which  soup  is  usually  seasoned,  and  tinged 
somewhat  darker  by  means  of  roasted  onions  or  burnt 
sogar,  it  forms  the  very  best  .soup  which  can  in  any 
way  be  prepared  from  one  pound  of  fiesh. — LUbig. 

Hajitxst  Daijfx. — ^Ten  gallons  of  cold  water,  1  gal- 
loo  of  molasses,  1  qt.  of  vinegar,  and  i  lb.  of  ginger, 
well  stirred  together,  makes  a  refreshing  drink.  Try 
it.  Spiritoons  liquors,  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  almost 
eotirelj  banished  from  the  harvest  field. 

AaTiFiciAi.  IcB. — ^It  is  said  that  a  mixture  of  four 
•onees  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  four  ounces  of  sub- 
aarbooate  of  sodinm  with  four  ounces  of  water  in  a  tin 
▼easel y  will  in  three  hours  produce. ten  ounces  of  ice. 

To  wuike  a  Mi$iute  Pvddimg.'^^tir  flour  into  boiling 
■■ilk,  to  the  eonsistenoe  of  a  thia  hasty  pudding,  and  in. 
fifteen  or  twenty  minates  it  will  be  fit  for  the  table.— 
with  saooe,  to  suit  the  taste. 


"  Insect  iw  Wheat."— A.  E.,  Cicero,  N.  Y.  The 
insect  forwarded  by  you  is  the  Hessian  fly,  {cecidomyi^ 
destructor,)  in  the  fiax-seed  state. 

Cutting  Straw  and  CoaNSTArss. — J.  B.  For  cat>> 
ling  hay  and  straw  we  should  prefer  Hovey's  or  Ste- 
vens's cutter ;  for  cornstalks,  if  4hey  are  to  be  mashed 
fine,  we  should  prefer  Wheeler's.'  Prices  from  $10  to 
$25,  according  to  size — the  latter  for  horse  power.-^ 
All  kinds  can  be  had  at  the  Abany  Agricultural  Ware- 
house. 

Peaty  MoxrLD.—A.  C.  R.,  Walden's  Ridge,  Tenn. 
Wo  think  the  peaty  mould  you  describe  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  useful  to  soil  deficient  Tn  organic  matter  as 
yours  appears  to  be.  The  specimen  you  sent  has  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Salisbttrt,  assistant  to  Dr.  Emmons 
who  finds  it  to  contain  in  100  parts, — organic  matter 
39.80;  water,  1170j  silex,  40.10;  alumina,  peroxide 
of  iron,  with  a  trace  of  phosphates,  4.50;  lime, 0.65- 
magnesia,  a  trace.  ' 

Soiling  Cows.—Erie  fsotinty^  N.  Y.  In  answer  lo 
the  question,  whi^  is  most  profitable,  to  feed  cows  in 
the  yard  or  pastore  them,  through  the  summer  ?  we 
should  say  that  where  land  is  so  cheap  as  it  is  in  your 
section,  it  would  probably  be  cheapest  to  pasture  them. 
As  to  the  next  ^estion,  which  we  should  prefer  for 
feeding,  lucerne  or  clover  I  we  ansa^er,  Incprne—that 
is,  we  think  lucerne  best,  but  it  is  not  ao  easily  grown 
on  most  soils.  Unless  you  have  a  very  rich,  deep 
loamy  soil,  it  would  be  safer  to  try  clover.  It  will  re- 
quire from  a  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  land  per  cow 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  productive^ 
ness  of  the  season. 

Patent  Office  Report  for  1847.— G.  P.  p.  Qae 
hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  copies  of  this  report  were 
ordered  published  by  Congress- for  gratuitous  distribo- 
tion.  It  \«  probable  copies  can  be  obtained  by  addres- 
sing any  Senator  or  Represenjj^tive. 

Locust-tree  BoRfeR.-^Ad«isea,  N.  Y.  There  are 
three  species  of  borer  which  attack  the  locust-tree. 
They  are  sometimes  very  destructive,  and  kill  many 
trees  which  stand  in  exposed  situations.  The  best  pre- 
vention  of  them  which  we  hafe  known,  is  to  set  the 
trees  in  compact  form,  making  a  denote  grove  of  them. 
We  have  seldom  seen  those  so  situated  much  injured 
except  a  few  of  the  outside  trees.  If  any  one  can  soJi 
gost  a  better  remedy  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Canker-worm.— C.  C.  H..  Cornwallis,  N.  S.  The 
most  common  mode  of  preventing  the  ravages  ef  this 
insect  is  tarring  the  trees.  As  they  sometimes  appear 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  if  the  weather  is  favoraUe 
and  ascend  the  trees,  where  they  deposite  their  eflvs 
which  are  hatched  the  ensuing  spring,  the  tarring  te 
bo  efleelual,  must  be  applied  at  that  season  as  well  as 
in  spring.  The  tar  is  injurious  to  the  trees,  biodinff 
the  bark  and  checking  the  circulation  of  the  sap-  to 
prevent  which  it  is  best  to  fasten  round  the  tree  a  belt 
of  old  canvass  or  coarse  cloth,  first  applying  to  this  a 
coat  of  clay  wash  to  prevent  the  tar  from  sirikiaa 
through,  and  afterwards  tarring  on  that.  The  tar 
shoold  be  made  soft  by  adding  cheap  oil,  and  should  be 
applied  With  care  every  evening  just  before  dusk  as  the 
insects  move  principally  in  the  night.  Circular  trooffhs 
of  lead,  in  which  oil  is  to  be  ^^pt,  have  been  contrived 
to  put  round  the  trees;  but  we  are  not  able  to  say  whe. 
ther  they  have  been  found  so  useful  as  to  supercede  the 
use  of  tar.  Plowing  the  ground  around  trees  infested 
with  canker-worms,  late  in  the  fall,  and  thus  expoeba 
the  insects,  many  of  which  are  then  in  the  crvsaS 
state,  to  the  action oriroat  and  air,  has  been  found  osT 
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KKONTHLY  lfOTICB8-TO  CORRESPOlTDEim,  4m:. 


CoMMCNiCATioNs  havo  been  received  since  oar  last 
from  Many  Subscribers.  W.  B.  H.,  J.  P.  F.,  A  Subscri- 
ber, Jas.  Mapcs,  E.  *M.  Cramer,  H.  C.  B.,  W.  R. 
Smith,  Alb.  C.  Richard/  E.  C.  Frost,  Edward  Jesstip, 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  C.  E.  G.,  W.,  E.  A.  G. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows :  Report  of  the  committee  on  Aj^riculture  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  the  writer,  the  Hon. 
J.  I.  Slinoerland. — Thompson's  Coin  Chart  Manual, 
containing  613  Pac-similes  of  ^old  and  silver  coins. — An- 
nual Report  of  the  Mahonin<r  County  (Ohio)  Agricul- 
tural Society,  from  J.  M.  Edwards. 

Potato  Disease. — ^We  have  received  too  late  for 
this  number,  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  C. 
£.  G.  He  states  that  the  disease  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica.  It  has  also  appear- 
ed in  this  vicinity,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  to  what  extent  it  wtU  injure  theQ|pp,  cannot  yet  be 
ascertained.  We  have  seen  some  lots  early  planted, 
that  were  already  more  than  half  destroyed. 

Prof  J.  F.  W.  Johnstok — We  are  authorised  to 
state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  ftate  Ag.  Society 
has  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Johnston,  in  which  he 
says  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  on  his 
bands  at  the  present  time,  he  has  concluded  to  post- 
pone his  contemplated  visit  to  the  United  States  till 
next  year,  when  he  hopes  to  spend  several  months 
among  us. 

**  Honorable  Testimony." — The  late  Eujah  Wil- 
LARD,  Esq.,  of  Jonesborough,  Illinois,  a  subscriber  and 
correspondent  of  the  Cultivator,  directed  by  his  will, 
that  four  entire  setts  of  the  work — ^fourteen  volumes 
each — ^should  be  purchased  and  presented  to  the  far- 
mers in  the  neighborhood,  of  his  late  residence.  We 
acknowledge  the  reception  of  the  order,  which  has 
been  filled — the  volumes  being  bound  in  uniform  style. 

Blt7b  BtTCKWHEAT.'.— Mr.  LoTAN  Smith,  of  Liberty, 
Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  has  left  with  us  for  distribution 
a  sample  of  grain  known  by  this  name.  He  states  that 
it  is  a  surer  crop  than  oommon  buckwheat,  and  will 
make  more  flour  to  the  bushel — is  not  injured  by  hot 
nm,  and  can  be  safely  sown  by  the  20th  of  June. 

Devon  Cattle. — The  attention  of  those  wanting 
this  valuable  kind  of  stock,  is  invited  to  the  advertise- 
■lent  of  Mr.  Cowlbs,  in  this  number.  He  has  taken 
great  pains  in  the  selection  of  his  breeding  animals, 
and  has  many  good  specimens  of  the  breed. 

Produce  or  one  Grain. — Mr.  Kirtland,  of  the 
Cantonment  Farm,  Greenbush,  has  left  with  us  a  bun- 
dle of  straws,  the  product  of  a  single  grain  of  Multi- 
oole  rye,  the  present  season.  There  are  124  stalks, 
with  fair  heads.  The  grain  came  up  last  spring,  and 
in  consequence  of  standing  by  itself,  and  being  later 
than  the  fall-sown  rye  4>f  the  same  kind,  it  did  not  fill 
well;  but  the  number  of  stalks  indicates  an  astonishing 
reproductive  power. 

Fitzgerald's  Poatablb  Burr-Stonb  Mill.— We 
have  lately  witnessed  the  operation  of  this  mill  by 
horse^power.  With  one  of  Wheeler's  powers,  moved 
by  one  horse,  it  ground:  corn  and  oats  sufficiently  fine 
for  "  feed,"  at  the  rate  of  -from  four  to  Ave  bushels  an 
hour.  We  saw  the  same  mill  tried  for  grinding  wheat 
— steam  being  applied  to  it,  with  a  three-inch  belt.  Two 
bushels  of  very  hard  wheat  were  well  ground  in  thirty 
minutes.  There  are  bolta  helongiBg  to  the  mill,  by 
which  excellent  flour  can  be  made. 


Stafford's  Process  of  drtino  GiAnr.^In 
June  number  we  spoke  of  this  invention.  Mr.  Srir 
ford  has  since  sent  some  corn-meal,  prepared  in  ko 
way,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society, 
for  distribution.  We  have  tried  it,  and  foond  it  ezcei* 
lent,  both  for  bread  and  puddings. 

Lawrence  Scientiftc  School. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  this  very  important  and  valuable  braoeii  of 
Harvard  University,  continues  to  receive  the  well-de- 
served countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  pablk. 
The  chemical  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
£.  N.  Horsford,  whose  interesting  letters  from  Ga- 
many ,  while  he  was  a  student  in  the  celebrated  Gies- 
sen  Laboratory,  and  many  other  able  articles  from  bia 
pen,  have  been  read  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Cultivator.  Lectures  will  be  gireo  en 
zoology  and  geology,  as  heretofore,  by  Prof.  Acassz. 
The  term  commenced  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  Aq^ 
The  general  course  of  instruction  will  be  essentially 
the  same  as  was  pursued  last  term,  of  which  vegare 
some  notice  in  our  current  volume,  page  127— (.^pril 
number.)  Particulars  can  be  ascertained  byappljuig 
to  Prof  Horsford,  at  Cambridge. 

Atmospheric  Churn. — We  have  witnessed  the  ope- 
ration of  a  churn  by  this  name,  said  to  have  been  is- 
vented  and  patented  by  Johnsok  &  Lewis,  of  Saiga- 
mon  county,  Illinois.  Its  chief  peeuliarity  consists  is 
forcing  atmospheric  «ir  through  the  oream  or  miik,  br 
means  of  a  hollow  upright  shaft,  having  holes  in  tbe 
upper  end,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  attached  a  tram- 
verse  tube,  open  at  each  eod — the  latter  being  nsdeto 
revolve  horizontally  through  the  orean  by  meaas  cf 
gearing  attached  to  the  shaft.  The  turaing  of  tbe 
shaft  causes  the  descent  of  the  surroundbg  sir,  wfaieli 
passes  through  the  cream,  and  escapes  from  its  sorfaei 
in  the  form  of  bubbles.  It  is  claimed  that  batter  eii 
be  produced  by  this  ohnm,  from  oream,  in  less  tfaao  fin 
minutes,  and  from  new  milk  in  fifteen.  Id  the  trial 
which  we  witnessed,  butter  was  produced  from  cream 
in  fcoen  minutes,  and  ffem  milk  in  nine.  Mi.  E^mi 
was  present  with  onn  of  Kendall's  churos,  and  produ- 
ced butter  from  cream  in  ten  minutes.  Aoeqaalqcafr 
tity  of  cream  was  used  by  both  chums — the  AtIQOsph^ 
ric  produced  one  pound  of  butter,  and  Keodall's  im 
pound  nven  and  a  half  ounces.  Such  was  the  ressh 
on  this  trial — ^how  it  would  be  on  other  trials  ve  can- 
not  say  ;  neither  can  we  say  positively,  what  was  the 
occasion  of  so  great  a  diflference  in  the  amoafit  of  bat- 
ter produced  by  the  two  churns.  The  Atmosphcnc 
churn  appears  to  operate  on  a  oorreot  principle— thai 
of  mingling  the  air  with  the  cream  ;  but  we  are  not  ia 
favor  of  such  rapid  churning.  Having  formerly  h^ 
some  experience  in  making  butter,  we  shoald  prefer 
that  the  churning,  for  a  quantity  often  to  tweoty  pomi^s 
of  butter  or  more,  should  be  prolonged  to  thirr^  m- 
utes,  at  least.  According  to  our  experience,  the  best 
butter  is  not  produced  by  a  very  ehori  nor  a  very  /osf 
period  in  churning.  If  it  is  ohumed  too  qoick,  the8^ 
paration  is  not  complete,  and  the  butter,  besides  heisg 
less  rich,  is  deficient  in  quantity ;  if  the  process  is  con* 
tinned  too  lohg,  the  butter  is  likely  to  be  oi/jf.  ^« 
think  our  best  butter  makers  would  decide  that  ebora- 
ing  for  ordinary  quantities,  should  occupy  from  thirty 
to  fifty  minutes. 

Cheese  and  Exports. — Herkimer  county,  N.  T.  htf 
produced  8  million  pounds  of  Cheese  annually,  St.  Lav- 
rence  9  mil!icn,   and  the  whole  state,  according  to  tie 
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eensos  of  1835,  36  millions.  The  amount  received  at 
tide  water  on  tlie  Hadson,  has  increased  from  1834  to 
1846,  from  SIX  million  to  thirty-five  million.  From  1840 
to  1846,  the  amoont  exported  has  increased  from  700,- 
000  to  8,600,000  lbs. 

Reclaiming  woen-out  lands. — ^A  correspondent  at 
Iftnchester,  Ct.,  whose  signature  is  J.  P.  F.,  states 
that  he  bought  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  consider- 
ed nearly  worthless.  He  expended  in  hauling  peat  on 
it,  and  for  one  thousand  bushels  of  ashes,  about  five 
bondred  dollars,  and  he  states  that  the  fall  feed,  last 
•eason,  was  worth  the  interest  of  the  outlay,  and  that 
the  prospect  the  present  season  is  more  favorable,  af- 
fording good  encouragement  Ibr  the  improvement  of 
ConoecticQt  worn-out  lands. 

South-Down  Shxsp. — At  the  late  letting  of  Mr. 
JoKAs  Webb's  South  Down  rams,  Cambridgeshire,  £ng. 
67  were  let  at  an  average  price  of  £23  10s.  ($117.50) 
per  head,  for  the  season.  One  lot  for  £79  (395,)  and 
three  yearlings  at  an  average  of  £60  ($300)  each,  for 
the  season. 

Mb.  Colman. — ^The  occasion  mentioned  in  the  above 
paragraph  drew  together  an  assemblage  of  more  than 
two  hundred  agriculturists  and  gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  Britain.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Colman,  who 
had  jost  returned  from  a  long  agricultural  tour  on  the 
Continent,  was  present|  as  was  also  another  American 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bassstt.  In  reply  to  a  complimenta- 
ry toast  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Loao  Haxo- 
wicKE,  Mr.  Colman  made  an  eloquent  speech  which 
was  received  with  cheering  applause.  Ho  alluded  to 
his  continental  tour,  and  said  the  beet  agricultural  d's- 
trict  he  had  passed  through  was  Flanders.  The  great 
access  of  the.system  there  pursued,  he  thought  was  at- 
tribotable  to  the  saving  and  application  of  urine.  He 
spoke  of  the  beet  culture  which  he  had  seen  in  France ; 
bethought  it  very  profitable.  The  refuse,  after  the 
rsot  had  passed  through  the  process  for  sugar  making, 
was  very  vahsablo  for  feeding  stock.  He  saw  in  June 
last,  a  large  lot  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  were  fatten- 
ing from  the  refoae  of  the  crop  that  had  been  used  for 
•agar  the  previous  fall,  and  the  animals  were  in  fine 
ooadiiioD.  As  to  improvement  in  live  stock,  however, 
Mr.  C.  thought  it  was  "dear  as  the  light  of  day,"  that 
the  farmers  of  England  ''were  not  only  a  whole  head, 
but  a  whole  length,  before  all  other  countries  I"  He 
closed  by  some  happy  allusions  tn  the  peaceful  relations 
axisting  between  England  and  the  Iffltted  States. 

Cilallbrok. — ^Mr.  Taos.  Bell,  of  Morrisiana,West- 
ehester  eoonty,  N.  Y.,  offers  to  show  his  Durham  bull, 
ifaruu,  at  the  State  fair  at  Buffalo,  against  any  Dur- 
ham boll  that  has  been  previously  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
(or  $50  to  $100  a  side.  The  judges  to  be  named  on  the 
ground,  and  to  be  not  less  than  three  in  number.  This 
bull  was  bred  in  England  by  the  late  Earl  Spencer.  He 
will  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  Fair,  under  the  direction 
of  the  ofiicers  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Bkll  had  limited  the  time  of  the  accep- 
tance of  this  challenge  to  the  20th  of  August,  but  we 
hope  be  will  conclude  to  leave  it  open  till  the  first  day 
of  the  State  Fair — September  6th. 

NoEMANDT  Cattlb. — ^Thc  cditor  of  the  Maine  Far^ 
mtr  inqoires  of  the  editor  of  the  MaB$aekuHtt$  Plouh 
noa  in  regard  to  a  bull  and  two  cows,  supposed  to  have 
heen  imported  from  Normandy  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agrioalture,  about  the  years 
1817 or '18.  The  Ptatffman  calls  for  ''information'' 
m  regard  to  the  stock.  As  an  "  owtMer,**  we  would 
inquire  in  the  first  place  whether  the  SoeUty  ever  im- 
ported any  such  animalst  The  Journal  of  the  Society 
for  1817,  states  that  two  cows  and  a  bull  had  been  or* 
^^idf  but  we  Baver  heard  of  their  arrival.    Hon.  Job* 


Hubbard,  imported  a  Norman  or  Alderney  bull  which 
he  presented  to  the  Society  alluded  to.  In  1823  the 
writer  saw  this  bull  at  the  society's  show  at  Brighton. 
He  was  then  two  years  and  a  few  months  old.  He 
was  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  but  as  a  satisfactory 
price  could  not  be  had  for  biin,  he  was  bid  in  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society.  He  was  kept  for  several 
y^rs  by  the  late  John  Prince,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury.  He 
was  of  a  light  chestnut  color,  of  slender  and  rather 
loose  make,  indicating  a  feeble  constitution.  Mr. 
Princs  and  other  gentlemen  imported  cows  of  the 
same  breed,  about  the  same  time.  We  several  times 
saw  these  cows, — or  some  of  thorn — their  progeny,  and 
also  some  of  the  half-blood  progeny  of  the  bull.  They 
seemed  generally  deficient  in  constitution.  The  oows 
however,  produced  some  good  stock  by  bulls  of  other 
breeds.  We  recollect  particularly,  seeing  at  Mr. 
Princx's  some  fine  calves  and  young  stock,  some  of 
which  were  a  cross  from  the  Norman  cows  by  the  im- 
ported bull  Hoideme»9  or  Fortunatus,  and  some  a  cross 
from  the  Hereford  bull,  Sir  Uaac,  sent  out  by  Admiral 
Coffin. 

WiRK  Worm.— A  successful  farmer  of  this  vicinitjy 
Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  states  that  he  has  tried  various 
substances  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  wire 
worm,  none  of  which,  excepting  sulphur,  proved  of  any 
use.  An  Irishman  told  him  that  sulphur  had  been  used 
with  advantage  in  Ireland.  Before  planting  his  corn 
Mr.  M.  wet  it  and  rolled  it  in  flour  sulphur,  and  after' 
wards  coated  it  in  plaster  to  prevent  the  sulphur  from 
wasting.  He  saved  a  crop  by  this  means  where  he  had 
failed  for  three  years  before.  We  see  no  reason  why 
the  sulphur  might  not  be  equally  effective  for  any  other 
grain. 

Subsoil  Plowing.— Clark  Beardsley,  of  Avon,  Miob. 
states  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  that  he  harvested 
wheat  on  ten  acree  of  good  wheat  land  in  1844,  whioh 
had  been  much  run  for  17  years,  and  the  product  was 
only  eighty-five  bushels.  The  soil  was  clay  and  was 
full  of  •*  foul  stuff."  The  next  year  he  subsoiied  it  with 
a  span  of  horses  and  tvro  yoke  of  oxen,  by  once  plow- 
ing,  and  thoroughly  subdued  the  foul  stuff,  and  obtained 
in  1846,  from  the  same  ten  acres  of  land,  over  three 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  And  yet  we  know  a  farm- 
er of  large  and  ample  means,  who  admits  that  the  sub- 
soil  is  more  fertile  for  wheat  than  the  upper  soil  who 
says  he  "  cannot  afford"  to  use  the  subsoil  plow ! 

Tall  Corn.— Dr.  Lbb  writes  to  his  associate  of  the 
Oen.  Farmer  that  the  corn  on  the  Savannah  bottoms  was 
"  from  12  to  18  feet  high."  His  friend  inserts  a  note 
stating  that  he  suspects  there  is  "  some  mistake  in  the 
figures,"  but  he  "  foUows  copy."  We  have  seen  corn 
in  Western  Virginia,  and  in  Ohio,  which  was  taller  than 
the  Doctor  mentions,  and  once  measured  a  stalk  taken 
from  a  field  belonging  to  Srth  Bailey,  a  few  miles 
below  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio  river,  whioh  was  nineteen 
feet  tiDO  inches  in  length,  cut  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  We  presume  saoh  evidence  of  fbis  fact 
could  be  had  as  would  be  received  in  a  "  court  of  ins- 
tioe." 

**  Do  Toads  Sino  r'— Our  friends  of  the  PrairU 
FuirtMTj  in  answer  to  this  question,  proposed  by  a  cor- 
respondent,  say,  they  "  never  heard  a  toad  sing,  or  of 
one's  singing;"  but  they  think  ''froge  do  little  else." 
There  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  what  should  be  called 
einging.  People  have  different  musical  tastes,  as  waa 
illustrated  by  the  old  story  about  the  "heavenlv  music  " 
made  by  a  pack  of  hounds.  Kow  frogs  and  toads,  (we 
dpn't  mean  «r««.toads,  everybody  knows  their  trille.) 
both  make  a  noiye— probably  from  the  same  impulse— 
and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  rvHee  that  would  recog- 
nise the  one  as  9inging  and  reject  the  other.  If  our 
friends  will  secure  some  well-grown  toads  at  the  "pair* 
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ing  season/'  or  about  ''  planting  time,"  and  let  them 
loose  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  they  will  quickly  have  the 
satisfaction  of  listening  to  the  **  notes  "  of  the  ''harsh- 
er sex."  They  swell  oat  their  throats  till  the  sound 
bursts  forth  with  almost  as  much  *'  power"  and  ' 'com- 
pass" as  that  of  a  fashionable  biped  ''performer." 
We  have  teen  aad  heard  all  this.  ^ 

Annu.\l  Addrkss  at  the  Statk  Fair. — The  Hon. 
John  C.  Spsncsr,  of  Albany,  has  consented  to  deliver 
the  customary  address  before  the  New- York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  the  meeting  at  Bufialo. 

**  The  Plow,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil." — An  ad- 
▼ertisement  of  this  publication  will  be  found  in  this 
number  of  the  Cultivator.  Its  senior  editor,  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner, Esq.,  is  well  known  as  the  pioneer  in  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  periodicals  in  this  country,  having 
started  the  jSmerie an  Farmer  in  1819.  He  still  wields 
a  vigorous  and  ready  pen,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will 
render  the  work  alluded  to  worthy  the  public  patron- 
age, which  we  trust  will  be  liberally  bestowed. 

Materials  for  Manure. — Daring  the  dry  wea- 
ther of  September  and  October,  the  farmer  will  find  his 
account  in  collecting  muck  or  peat,  and  such  loose  ve- 
getable matters  as  are  to  be  bad,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  his  barn-yards  to  absorb  the  urine  from  bis 
stock  and  prevent  the  waste  of  the  liquids  from  the  ma- 
nure. Excepting  while  the  weather  is  very  cold,  peat 
or  muck,  if  kept  tolerably  dry,  may  be  used  in  the  sta- 
bles, and  by  absorbiog  the  liquids,  converts  them  into  a 
portable  form,  and  by  retaining  the  nitrogenous  princi- 
ples, and  adding  them  to  the  compost-heap,  a  proper 
decomposition  of  the  mass  is  secured.  Thus  a  vnlua- 
ble  article,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  is  saved, 
and  its  addition  to  other  materials  increases  their  value 
also.  A  good  snpply  of  peat  and  articles  for  litter 
should  be  so  cured  before  winter  sets  in. 

Thompson's  Bank  Note  Reporter. — We  have  re- 
ceived this  periodical  several  years,  and  consider  it  al- 
most indispensable  to  business  men.  It  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  b^flks  in  the  United  States  and  Bri- 
tish Provinces,  with  lists  of  Counterfeit  bills,  rates  of 
exchange,  &o.  It  ,ik  publii^hed  daily,  weekly,  ssmi- 
monthly  and  monthly — weekly  $2  a  year — twice  a 
month,  $1,  and  monthly,  50  cents.  Address  J.  Thomp- 
son, Exchange  Broker,  69  Wall-st.,  New- York. 

Guinea  Grass. — In  the  Cultivator  for  1845,  page 
210,  "B.  M."  of  Tnskaloosa,  Ala.,  recommends  the 
culture  of  this  grass  ''for  the  south."  In  the  Southern 
Cultivator  for  August  last,  the  same  writer  states  that 
he  is  convinced  by  two  years'  experience,  that  '*  it  it  a 
very  aerioue  peaty"  and  he  is  therefore,  desirous  of  pub- 
licly retracting  the  recommendation  he  had  before  giv- 
en: He  states  that  it  does  ^not  make  good  hay,  and 
that  it  takes  such  firm*  possession  of  the  ground  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it. 

Sekdino  Grass  Lands. — September  is  a  favorable 
season  to  sow  grass  seeds.  In  many  sections,  grass  or 
hay  yields  a  more  profitable  return  than  any  other  crop, 
and  it  hence  becomes  an  object  to  keep  the  lands  in 
mowing  or  pasturage  as  long  as  practicable.  On  quite 
moist  soils,  the  sward  may  be  kept  ap,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  herbage  continued  without  diminution,  by 
occasional  top-dressings  of  manure.  But  on  drier  soils, 
it  often  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  grass  from  seed. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  crop,  it  is  practised  in 
such  cases,  to  plow  the  sward  soon  after  the  hay  is  ta- 
ken off,  with  a  level,  smooth  furrow,  and  after  using  a 
light,  sharp  harrow,  to  sow  the  grass-seeds  and  brush 
them  in.  The  time  of  sowing  may  vary  according  to 
the  state  of  the  ground.  If  very  dry,  it  is  best  to  wait 
for  rain;  but  if  sufficiently  moist  to  insure  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  the  latter  part  of  iyngnst  or  fore  | 


part  of  September  is  generally  considered  the  ben  time. 
Yet  we  have  known  lands  sown  to  grasi,  as  lue  as 
October,  with  good  soccees.  If  the  veather  doriM 
fall  is  lavorable,  the  grass  gets  so  well  settktt  it  sttadi 
the  winter,  and  grows  well  with  the  openisg  ofsprio;: 
The  first  crop  is  however,  considerably  later,  thonvhii 
often  gives  a  good  harden  at  the  first  mowinv.  It  a 
proper  to  remark  that  this  mode  of  seeding  is  not  re* 
commended  for  lands  that  are  much  acted  on  by  frost; 
that  is,  lands  on  which  crops  are  liable  to  "  vintcr- 
kill." 

Ktanizino  Wood. — The  Kennehte  Journal  state 
that  an  establishment  for  carrying  on  thb  proee»  hai 
been  erected  at  Augusta.  The  timber  is  first  plied 
in  iron  boilers  about  fifty  feet  long,  aad  txeam  n  ap> 
plied  to  it.  The  steam  is  then  condensed  by  ejeeti^ 
cold  water,  thus  producing  a  vacuum  and  opeoio|r  tit 
pores  of  the  wood ;  after  which  a  solution  of  coal  iv. 
(obtained  from  the  bituminous  coal,  in  the  process  of 
gas  making)  is  let  into  the  boilers  from  an  immciue 
vat  overhead,  and*^  gre*t  force  applied  to  it  by  mtui 
of  a  force-pump  worknd  by  steam.  After  six  or  tips, 
hours  from  the  coramoioement  of  the  operation,  the  so- 
lution is  drawn  off  into  a  vat  below,  from  which  it  n 
pumped  up  to  the  one  above,  ready  to  be  again  ostt. 
The  ends  of  the  boilers  are  then  taken  off,  aad  the  tk- 
ber  drawn  out  all  together. 

Appreciation  or  Aomi cultural  pvbucatiois.- 
£.  Newton,  Esq.,  in  his  address  before  the  Mahooins 
county,  (O.)  Agricultnral  Society,  observes:— "Arv 
cultural  publications  are  the  best  sind  cheapett  mode  of 
obtaining  information  upon  all  subjects  of  kasbaodrr 
They  cost  but  little,  and  are  within  the  poverof  ili 
One  good  day's  wor^^will  pay  for  one,  and  all  ban  is 
abundance  of  time  to  read  them-  ^They  conuin  thea- 
perience  and  observations  of  the  most  scientific  farom 
in  the  country;  the  prospects  of  crops  in  all  eooatrin. 
and  the  condition  o^  the  market;  faots all  ifflportut to 
be  known  and  understood.  I  have  been  norprised  to 
see  how  few  are  taken,  and  have  often  been  told  by  far- 
mers that  they  were  not  able  to  pay  for  them.  1  eu 
hardly  appreciate  the  remark;  Every  one  is  abl«  to 
pay  for  that  which  will  immediately  return  them  tc 
hundred  fold.  I  believe  that  a  single  number  of  aay  of 
the  publications,  if  thoroaghly  read,  woald  be  foQod  u 
contain  some  fact,  i(  adopted,  that  would  more  tbac 
pay  for  the  full  year*.  By  raising  an  extra  bushel  of 
wheat,  it  would  pay  for  the  year.*' 

Potato  Disease  in  England.— The  last  accooEtJ 
received  from  England  state  this  malady  had  made  its 
appearance  in  many  districts,  and  thatthelofisofaeo:- 
siderable  portion  of  the  crop  was  inevitable.  Accoq'H 
from  Ireland,  also,  state  that  the  disease  had  appeved 
there  in  many  instances. 

Small  Pox  in  Sheep. — A  disease  called  tarvla  wi- 
na,  or  sheep  pox.  has  appeared  in  many  flocbioEor 
land,  and  already  occasioned  great  loss.  (It  is  ssid  :-' 
be  both  infectious  and  isontagions.  The  diseased  $befp 
are  affected  with  ulcers,  resembling  the  sores  prodac«<i 
by  small  pox  in  man.  The  English  veterioariaos  vt 
giving  the  closest  attention  to  the  disease. 

Ants  as  pood. — ^Wbite  ants,  or  termites,  are  eat» 
by  various  African  tribes,  both  raw  and  boiled;  and Jt 
is  said  the  Hottentota  ''  get  into  good  oonditioa  on  tiM 
diet."  In  India,  the  natives  capture  great  qaantiti«» 
these  insects,  which  they  mix  up  with  floor,  prodKU? 
a  kind  of  pastry  which  is  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  t»y 
the  poorer  people.  Some  of  the  Africans  prepare  1»«^« 
quantities  of  them  ffw  food,  by  parching  them  in  k«tw 
over  a  slow  fire.  In  this  condition  they  are  eaten  tf 
handfols  as  delicioas  food.  The  traveller  SmeathsM 
states  that  he  often  ate  them  dreased  in  this  way, «» 
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foand  them  to  be  "  delicate,  nourishing  and  wholesome, 
reeembliog  in  flavor  sugared  oream,  or  sweet-almond 
paste."  In  Brazil,  the  abdomens  of  yellow  ants  are 
eaten  by  many  persons.  Humboldt  states  that  in  some 
of  the  South  American  countries,  ants  are  mixed  with 
resin,  and  eaten  as  a  sauce.  In  Siam  ants'  eggs  are 
ooasidored  a  luxury;  they  are  sent  to  table  curried,  or 
rolled  in  green  leaves,  mingled  with  fine  slices  or  sb reds 
of  fat  pork.  In  Sweden,  ants  are  distilled  along  with 
rye,  to  give  a  flavor  to  the  inferior  kinds  of  brandy. 
Chemists  have  ascertained  that  ants  secrete  a  pleasant 
kind  of  vinegar,  or  a  peculiar  acid  called  formic  acid.  We 
denve  these  facts  from  an  article  on  ''Useful  Insects 
and  their  Products,"  in  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture. 

Grub- Eaters. — In  order  to  acquire  that  plumpness 
which  is  deemed  in  the  East  a  beauty,  the  women  of 
Arabia  and  Turkey  swallow,  every  morning,  three  spe- 
cimens of  a  grub  dug  out  of  the  filth  of  the  garden  and 
fried  in  butter.  Turkish  women  oook  and  eat  a  cer- 
taio  beetle  in  butter  to  fatten^  themselves.  When  an 
English  traveller  expressed  bis  surprise  and  disgust  at 
some  Arabs  eating  insects,  the  men  justly  retorted  that 
it  was  poor  aftectation  in  a  person  who  could  swallow 
raw  oysters.  The  first  man  that  ever  made  the  experi- 
ment of  swallowing  a  raw  oyster  must  have  been  a 
rare  brave  fellow;  but  while  we  thank  him  for  introdu- 
cing us  to  this  delicious  mollusk,  we  may  regret  that 
be  did  not  display  his  gastronomic  courage  upon  cock- 
chafers, and  other  small  short-horns.  /.  JJ.  Fenntll, 
in  Seottuh  Quar,  Jour,  jig, 

Imdia  Rvbbkr  Boat. — ^A  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  whether  such  an  article  has  ever  been,  used — ^its 
cost — and  whether  it  could  be  h^d  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Perhaps  our  friend  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
can  aq^er. 

Method  of  DisTiNOxnsHiNO  Iron  from  Steel. — 
Drop  a  little  weak  aquafortis  on  the  metal  ;  let  it  re- 
main for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  wa- 
ter. If  it  is  steel,  the  spot  will  be  black  ;  but  if  iron, 
the  spot  will  be  whitish  grey. 

Creosote  possesses  the  power  of  coagulating  albu- 
men, and  rendering  all  animal  substances  imputrescible. 
It  is  to  this  principle  that  smoke  owes  its  powers  in 
preserving  meat. 

The  Fig. — In  countries  where  the  fig  is  cultivated, 
eertain  species  of  gall-flies  are  made  to  assist  in  ripen- 
ing^  the  fruit.  '*The  fig  consists  of  a  pulp,  containing 
a  number  of  seed-like  pericarps,  inclosed  in  a  rind.  It 
baa  DO  visible  flower,  for  the  fruit  rises  immediately 
from  the  joints  of  the  tree,  in  the.  form  of  little  buds, 
with  a  perforation  at  the  end,  but  not  opening  or  show- 
ing any  thing  like  petals  or  the  ordinary  parts  of  fruc- 
tification. As  the  fig  enlarges,  the  flower  comes  to 
maturity  in  its  concealment;  and  in  some  countries  the 
fmit  is  improved  by  a  singular  operation  called  capri- 
flection.  This  is  performed  by  suspending  on  threads 
aboTe  the  cultivated  figs,  branches  of  the  wild  fig, 
which  are  full  of  a  species  of  gall -fly.  When  the  in- 
■eet  has  become  winged,  it  quits  the  wild  flgs,  and  pe- 
■etrates  the  cultivate  figs  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its 
eggs;  and  thus  it  appears  both  to  insure  the  fructifica- 
tion, by  dispersing  the  pollen,  and  afterwards  (o  hasten 
the  ripening,  by  puncturing  the  pulp,  and  causing  a  dis- 
persion or  circulation  of  the  nutricious  juices."*  A  si- 
milar eflect  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  puncturing 
the  figs  with  straws  dipped  in  olive  oil. 

SjBKPnro  Pumpkins. — Our  friend  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the 
Jfoiac  Farmer^  states  that  he  had  a  pumpkin,  of  the 
growth  of  1847,  presented  him  on  the  fourth  of  July. 


It  bad  been  kept  in  a  dry  room  where  the  temperature 
had  not  been  below  the  freezing  point.  If  the  Doctor 
will  get  some  seed  of  the  *' seven  years"  pumpkin 
and  raise  a  lot  of  that  variety,  be  will  find  it  no  rarity  to 
have  sound  pumpkins  on  the  fourth  of  July,  or  at  any 
other  time.  We  have  frequently  seen  those  that  were 
four  or  five  years  old,  and  we  cannot  say  how  much 
longer  they  would  keep. 

Frttitfulness — John  Lewis,  of  Knox  county,  Ohio, 
says  that  in  1834,  he  set  out  a  young  apple-tree  of  the 
variety  known  by  the  name  of  Milam,  and  in  1846,  12 
years  from  the  time  of  transplanting,  it  bore  thirty-five 
measured  bushels  of  apples.  The  Milam  is  a  fine  va- 
riety, cultivated  in  centra]  and  southern  Ohio,  of  medi- 
um size,  of  a  greenish  color  with  dull  red  stripes,  and 
of  a  mild  sub- acid  flavor. 

PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

New- York,  Aiigr.  14,  1849. 
FLOUR— Genesee  per  bbl.  95  37fitS  50— Ohio,  f 5aS5.I*ii 
GRAIN — Wheat,  per  ba..  white  Ohio  SI  UO— red  91  cts.— Cora, 
rouDd  yellow,  09  c  —  White  Virginia  61   eta.— Rye,  70a71c.— Oats, 
4Ua4^  dull. 

BUTTER— Orange  Connty,  per  lb.,  15al 7c.— Western,  dairy, 
\\a\^  e. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  5ia7c.  . 

PORK- Mew,  per  bbl.,  •11.37|af  11.50— Prime,  •8.04a«0. 
II A  MS— Smoked  WeiiteriK  per  lb.,  6a0c. 
LARD— ii>  kegs,  per  lb.,  73a7{o. 
HEMP— American  dew  rotted,  per  ton,  SlSSaSMS. 
HOPS— First  sort,  per  lb..  5c. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  5a7ie.-New  Orleans  and 
Alabama,  5a8ic. 
WOOL— <Boston  prices,)  Aog.  IS. 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb 49ii45    eis. 

American  fall  blood  flflcces, 38a40    ** 

halfblood  do     a0a32    " 

"         one-fourth  blood  and  common, 96a30    ** 

IT^  There  is  little  doing  in  salted  provisions.  Beef  is  heavy 
and  without  laleiu  There  is  (kir  inqairy  for  bolter  and  cheese  of 
good  qualities  The  demand  for  flour  and  grain  is  moderate.  Cov 
ton  is  heavy.    The  wuol  trade  is  still  dull,  and  sales  light. 
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TO  SEEDSMEN  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

KRSwill  be  received  by  the  undersigned  for  the  purchase 
and  transmitiion  of  seeds,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  from  the 
most  celebrated  Frenrh  Nurseries,  on  m<*derate  terras  aiiid  with  des- 
patch. UVINUSTON,  WELLS  ft  CO.,  10  Wall-su 
New- York,  Sept.  1,  1848— 2i. 
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NURSERY  OF  J.  S.  THOMAS. 

Maudan,    Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THIS  Nursery  now  contains  many  tboui^and  fine  trees,  of  large, 
handsome,  and  thriAy  growth,  consisting  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Cherries^  Apricol<4,  &c.,  of  the  best  standard  sorts,  as  well 
as  the  finest  only  of  new  and  newly  Introduced  vanetiesj  nil  of  in- 
ferior merit  being  reject«rd;  and  in  no  eau  an  anff  pnpagattd  /or 
salt  «ze«pf  thou  thoroughly  proved  in  bearing. 

When  purchasers  desire,  selections  of  the  best  for  affording  a  re- 
gular succession  of  fruit  through  the  season,  will  be  made  by  iiie 
proprietor. 

A  carefully  assorted  collection  of  hardy  ornamental  trees,  shroba, 
and  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  will  be  furnished  at  very  moderata 
prices 

Trees  for  canal  and  railroad  conveyance,  will  be  well  packed  la 
bundles,  enclosed  in  strong  mats,  with  the  roots  roudded  and  enca- 
sed in  wet  moss,  so  as  perfectly  to  preclude  all  danger  of  iiugry. 

All  comma nicatioiis,  post-paid,  to  be  directed  Macedon,  \Vayoa 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

TO  WOOL  GROWERS. 

I  HAVE  recently  sold  my  flock  of  Paular  Merino  Sheep  to  A.  H. 
Avery;  who  has  on  hand  a  nnmbeir  of  young  Paular  Bucks  for 
Aale.  Also,  a  few  ram  lambs,  sired  by  a  buck  Irom  the  flock  of  J . 
A.  Taiuter  Esq  ,  imported  from  Europe  in  1840.  This  Buck  is  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  his  first  fleece— well  washed  and  free  from 
gum— weighed  near  10  lbs. 

It  is  believed  tlie  lambs,  from  tli|s  splendid  young  buck,  will  ex- 
ceed in  size  and  amount  of  wool,  even  those  heavy  fleeced  Paular^, 
which  I  have  heretoibre  sold.    Oiders  addressed  to  A.  H.  Avery, 
Galway,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y  ,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Aug.  1,  184a-lt  R.  A.  AVERY. 

ASHES  FOR  SALE.  ~ 

THE  subscriber  has  on  hand  at  bis  Soap  am)  Candle  Manutae- 
tory  in  Cabotville,  siraited  a  few  rods  from  the  Railroad,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  Connecticut  river,  Six  or  Bight  thousand 
buihelM  qf  LaAcnn  Ashics,  mostly  from  hard  wood,  whieh  are 
constantly  aoeumnlating,  and  whieh  will  he  delivered  on  board  a 
boat,  or  the  cara,  on  reasonable  terms— affording  an  excellent  op- 

Ipoftnnity  for  Long  IslaiKi  farmers^  or  others  having  access  to  fuL 
road  or  water  comnnoicatiou,  to  improve  their  lands.  For  Airtber 
particulars  address  O.  M.  BIOBLOW, 

May  1,  Idtf-Ot.  Cmbotrille,  ~  ~ 
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8TRAWBEHBY  PLANTS. 

OF  iDiwoflliiiccMrelMllnenTidiiLrarHleinlMnBm 
J.  J  THOMAS.  Mucciloii,  w.yne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ani<.i>|  ... 
■re  Uir  follavring:— H.ivcr'aScedllDf,  Lirn  Early  Scutei,  Dun. 
d»,  ProUfic  HiQiboii,  Duks  of  Ksnl,  Black  Pnnu.  Bommi  Pim, 
etnifuloDs't  aeadling,  Myall'i  Elin.  Hudina  Bar-  Red  and  ^>- '- 

K  pct'lOU— the  remainilgr  *r  ID  Ia39cu.  per  dosen     Packwa 

aicslleni  qiialiiT.  If  lliii  iwu  aic  imnxrKd  in  mud  *iirn  Kt 
Met  mir,  with  a  few  valaringi,  be  ImniHanleU  in  rum  iter  i 
Karcelyarailnre,  atid  lliey  ihould  tn  no  cuo  bo  Kl  laTai  Ulan 


GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AGE. 

Smitk'i  Ltvtr  Drill, 

J-tmmW  Nntmtirt,  IMA,  lo  H.  \V  SMITH. 

I^HB  adnnKgef  oT  Uiia  auehina  aa  lUly  aalablnhad  by  oae  ami 

>  — An  eqo>l  diuibauoB  oT  any  givaa  qnuiilyuf  aeed,  aoiarcd 

aumplsw  Cmni  S  lu  10  aeret  per  day ;  and  Uia  iBrfacc  «'  (he  (oil  i> 

•0  Ui'al°ftrj«iU ■Hd'uMplww  wmdJly  p»"i™o"-r.iS^o,    """' 
4.— The  Br»in  i'  no!  »  iiahle  lo  be  Ihrown  unt  by  fnm, 

by^«nrulBfly     "  ' 

Or — Where  Iheao  maphinea  iivro  tie; n  need,  the  nrin^  of  aeed 
and  increueof  prudaou  ■faoaniedlo  yroni  VJiofia  per  ccol. 

The  peal  in|iiaTeineiil  ia  Ihii  maehinr,  ovor  alt  oUien  of  ike 
kiiid,  in  lU  limpliciiy,  durahilny  and  acooKiny.  and  Ihe  CuililyaiHl 

and  ftugt  lo  drill  or  plani  any  fiicn  qnuiity  of  iniii  par  aeic.  ai 
■iiy  given  daplh. 

Par  furlbcr  oarlieuLan  addreae  the  iiDdereined,  poai  pai^  at  Sy 
lUmH.  C.  MAifrEN, 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 


Hudaon  and  Beiki 


luieifrom  lindeoii, ' 


net,  and  replei*  viih  am 
ing  of  ■  large  bani.  ahoda 


lace  of  Kiw! 


la  wall,  (buiti  with 


Okent,  Jult  13, 1SI»-3l. 


--Bl 


>  aa  hi^  a  repn 
'BIAS  L-  HOGESOOU. 


WHEELER'S    PATENT    HORSE    POWER    AKfi 
THRESHER. 

i.    allclMaeaor  Fa>nienu3M«llu 
repliun,  given  tbe  liilleat  aatBl^enoo,  ' 

login,  sniia.  u  Blote,  N'oe.  Haad  llOreeoa  .  Albuy.  nvbyiBKL 
HORACE  L..  EHUy. 


EAGLE  PLOWS. 
■JO  plow  hai  been 

"  public  wil>.aof< 
tinlo«.KnortlnM,orrecBiTBd  ■>  i 

Insina  Eagie  Plow,  nada   by  <kcii 
-  ~  "leam.  Rnfcle.  Nnnnc  k  H 

wiuoB.  aad  bung  aatfwtad  i 
nak  ever  had  in  Si^  enniiTy 


pun,  which  raaaotlicfa  lo  wuriliarii.  and  Joibm  nt-n  tmt 
■aeo  by  ibfl  procrs 

Af'icvlinnX  Wan 

^I.  tMERY™ 


., .     uirA 

e.Nog.  lOviiI  UGreeti  Si,  Altany.    «!l  pi 
T  piicct  deuriplion,  Ac,  lee  CaUlogne, . 


BUBRALL'S  SHELL  WHEEL  PLOW. 

rriRESE  Plowi  nio  lAtrlf  woM.  lijiurlhaiilbeeoBiBe 

Ad  impreeiion  hai  gena  abnwl  ifaai   ihcy 

8ueh  ii  nol  Ihe  facl— IhaT  nake  goal  work  of 
immlk,  and  are  nnrs  (nily  approciaisd  diddi 
■      -  gravelly  »ila.    Ts 


m  No.  3  to  1*1  Ml 
lewide,  asd  InHB 

April,  IM^-Ot. 


T(,,m»m,M-i  a 


E.  J.  BCSBaU^ 


A^;: 


HYDRAULIC  RAHB. 

■EawiniiHail  at  ihaaa  wafal  mt 
lia  Albany  AgiicollBral 


H.  L.  EMERT. 


I  have  luad  the  Imptind  Bydranlig  Ran  aa 

•  be  lupplied  with  ru 


I  reit^  Uif  fhU  rroia  Iba  wing  leih*  ran  v  fl  fe>(- 
ennofi  water  froa  a  hair-Liieb  pipe  laiuwly  lay 
rt  M  head  of  mile,  an]  wonM  n«  he  dcprrvid 
DQbla  what  I1  mat  Ci.aai  l«wia,  M- 

ige  C:,  K.  r.,  ijnt  It,  IMe. 


JOHN  MAYHEB  &  CO., 
Unitti  Statu  Jgrieultirol  WarAoutt,  195  FroiU,  «n«  door  touth  ^  FutUn  Strut,  Ittm-TTk  Cllf, 

WHERE  they  have  Ibr  lata  anr  sou  different  pallemiaiKlairBiDfr  •loek  berere  (Hirehaaing  elaaK^ra.    Aatengihr  idenadfar 
Plan,  of  Ihe  man  approved  kiiiili,aiKln?IiblE  (brail  kindior    will  he  fnond  J.  Mayer  k  Ca.>i  celebrated  and  oiw^nllcd  I 

■rill  be  lold  It  lower  pricoa  ihan  they  can  be  puiehaaed  al  an'yodier]      N.  B.    Caningiof  all  klmte  made  tBOrdac. 
MHUiiUBUl.    PusaaHf*  wiU  Aa  xU  tsoaliadjuuBiD*  Aalt'      Naw-Yoik,  AntoM  1,  IHB.— tf. 
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THE  PLOW,  THE  LOOM  AND  THE  ANVIL. 

A  N  Agrinlnnl  Jgoniil  pabiuhed  wxtly  in  nillidslfihii,  (u 

■fti«lbTJ-«SiuiiB««  *  Soi..~Terim,£Te  fopiMlnr  ilO,  Iw'n 
»^«  rnrta,  UKJ  UlToe  doUi™  forn  lingle  >ol»criplion.  Tl.e  oh- 
]KI  of  thH  Joarnil,  u  iu  litis  iiidiclln.  ii  lu  iiteatt  ind  difMis^ 

dnifncd  lo  enaviuce  Iha  Pumcr  and  Uic  Planlsr.  Hial  tiicounje- 

bnck  of  wduur  fat  which  wb  Imits  Uie  tUmiie  •ml  mBleriali,  i>  s 
qvcHKn  whkb  inicnuu  On  cuUivaari  ^  IMt  ma  at<irt  aU  dona  ^ 

am  to  DDck  iuuracliiin  how  laum  ilu  filow,  bBI  huw  ■ml  by  vhal 
poltcy  mean  havs  ibc  grHim  nnmbcr  of  thiiviiig  camiiniBri, ds- 

"Tsi  Pu>w.  mi  Iaoh,  AKD  TDK  AKia,''  ■  dciifmrd  la  ihDw 
ihal.  indead  of  ■  prRarioni  drpeiiOkuca  on  cmr  Bueluiling  mid 

pabliibediKl  widely  duKRiinsItd  by  Uic  GdicriTOiivemincDi.uid 


111  itiB  unwH  nnilmiklng  m  pinunie,  whit  It  belicnd  lo  bi 
and  ffood  wiJI  of  nany  of  Ibe  most  hi|My  ^iftrd  and  pairioiic  mei 
!■»,  and  nlyiiw  od  iu  idchm  ticIiuiiTly,  at  hii  only  meani  o 

Of  aU  h>pnmn«»i  ID  [nclieal  Bgricuhnis,  ind  in  ihc  nroctnr 


a  ,«>«, 


isighbon  in  ■ 


,  nt  O.  B  Z> 


'  ■"-■—  ft  Co ,  FliilKliilpliit    M  M 

ro«  Office. 

t«rI{inaDd1hairadd[w. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

HOTETS  S«dlii«,  BoMDU  Pine,  Large  Early  Scariat,Criiiu 
C<nci  (oDcof  Uwawii  TigoroD*,  pToli&c  and  beu),  Eludioi 
Bay,  VKioiia,  Biifanp'i  Onnrc,  TS  cenl*  par  100,  caih,  for  igdu 
m  ■«  lc«  Aan  MO  plami  in  Ilia  wbol-  —  '—  ■>■—  '"  -'-— 


dcred.  AlB  Tba  fotloving  new  Obio  Tarislin^  Barr'i  Seedling, 
fBcH.  |wr  d«.  nuO  par  loo  Bbit'i  UantBoih,  1  SO  per  doE. 
Bui>'aNc«Piiie,«ISaperdoz.  Taylai'i  Seedling,  SI  CO  jicrdni., 
»■  DO  per  1 00.  VadioB  of  Crncinniii,  71i  oil.  per  dnz.  SI  SO  per 
IM).      Toraer'aPLoe,  (UiwiioTideo  Pino  of  Prince,)  M_c».  pardoz: 

ABERDEEN  BEEHIVE  ^T^WDERRY, 
'•noun  plaiBB,  wttl  imed  Le  "null  pou,  and  tBrcfollr  pacbed  Id  a 
bM  for  djHini  nnnanelioii ;  price  KOO.ouk  vrilk  lAi  ordir,  Ihr 
IS  plimlt,  ioelDding  pecliige.    Wc  imported  our  naclidireci  from 
Ui.  Hitbewaan,  of  Aljtrdeen,  Scollanil,  who  ongiBalrd  ihaiarie- 

cnpiiTc  cainlogvea  grant  on  ■pplication,  pml  pnjd. 
Plmhlng,  l7l.,  Sept.  1,  1818.  WINTER  ft  CO. 


ffltANT'S  PATENT  FAN-MILLS. 

T  T.  GRANT  ft  CO,  JolKlion,  Hen#«laerconii1y,  N.y.eontl- 
^-  me  to  mnnufeetnre  tline  cclshmled  milU.    Thev  hue  been 

lnirir«ci»td«prc«innnrecrUicni.  The  imnufaclnrenfeel  con- 
lUrnt,  ilKreftin,  in  offering  Ihne  mite  u>  (be  public,  that  thPT  are 
the  ban  is  oaa.  DDriug  Hbe  lul  jw  Ihcy  tvere  intrndaced  inlo 
Vjigland,  by  Mr.  Slecnm.  of  SfraoBH.  They  were  very  fanm- 
My  aaiiced  by  Ibe  Englith  papcni  and  fioni  a  commnnicalitn  of 
Ur.  a  •■,  poblialied  in  ihe  tnoMetioBi  of  iho  iV.  Y.  Klaia  Ag.  So- 
(lety  for  1811,  it  will  be  Men  Ihal  Ibay  wan  Iriad  by  agTcral  large 
farmecfc  mod  higbly  approTed  One  farmer,  ii  n  atateil,  TO  uida  an 
atooat  HW  winnnwiuB  macbina,  for  wbish  h«  psid^lS,  (tM)  and 
aaedClraut'ifoicteaniiigBeroiiofSOOqn.  (VWhnibtlaWwhelil, 
■  nd  HTeral  handred  bnitieli  of  niutKrd  Hed.  We  have  lalaly  maite 

HUH  ai  before.  Oor  ngnua  arc  H.  L.  Enery,  Albuiy;  G.  8,  ft 
P.  A.  wm^PiiuGeld.  M«te;  Pnr'on*  ft  Dlckinaon,  Bpringfield, 


Alaiyiir.  KWarhoot; 


NcwbnrgJi,  N.  Y.:  H.  Wuren.  Troy:  Hugb  Van 
not:  8.  ft  M.  Peckliim.  Ulica ;  E.  WhhmaB,  Jr., 


igbCoyte,  Wulibiglan 


I    C  :  Dciulon  ft 


HUDSON  AO.  WAREHOUSE  fc  SEED  STORE, 
PURNACE  BUILDINGS,  HUDSON. 

THE  8ob«riber  oircrg  for  3»lo.  all  kind,  of  FARMING  lltlPLB- 
ME?(TS  mad  TOOLS,  GARDKN  null  FIELD  HEEDS,  ou  M 

Hor«  Powert,  ■iiijlo  "■nd  doa'ble  Thr'of 

iide-liill  Pla< 

Jl.SirawCnl 

Kendall'i  Clinmt.  EiidleH  Chain  D«-Chi 
era.  Inn  Raket,  of  all  lizea.  Hay  Pwk*,  Huinra  Forki,  Shuvela, 
S'padea.  garden  and  Md  Hoc*,  Gruit't  Fan  Milb,  Scylliei  and 
Siulhj,  Oi  Voke*  and  Bowi.  Oi  Balle,  BuU  Riiigii.  Grain  Cradle*, 
Gras  Hoolit  and  SLeari,  Bill  Uookt,  Scythe  '<;oi>«- ft^  ft' 


n.  May 


Cradle*, 
A.  OiFFOBlX 


IMPROVED  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
rpHE  (Dbacribei  w.ll  lake  order* and  eiccuie  ibeminlbi 

Dnrhain,  Hereford.  Dciron  and  Ayrahiro  cnnle.  Prica  froe 
to  •SOOeich.  According  loage  mKTqniliiy. 

Bin.ii.  Merino.  SouUidov-     ■ — '  "- '-■  - 

Price  ftam  SIO  id  S30  each. 


r,  and  Cottwold  ahee; 


:oln  piga.  price  per  pih'  at 
Ihe  ihree  Itrai  meiitinnod  brcedi.  eaged  and 
lip.  «aO.  Price  of  the  LincolDi.  S30  per  p«ir. 
»nl  iDlpnrtfition — color  while,  aod  growvcFy 


SELLING  OFF. 
T  INN£AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  ft  NUR'<:ERr.  LnW  of 
'-'Wh.  PatHca,  deeeated,  f^uAiiig,  L-  I.,  hv  »w-  Yak.  Wa- 
T%%  ft  Co.,  Piuprielor*.  In  couequeiiee  of  Ihe  dcccale  of  Iba 
Jnninrj  and  of  Ike  advanced  age  of  the  evrriiriDg  Pnrlner.  who 
Iherafore  JnleDdi  lo  raliiHtuiab  Ihe  bo^neat,  Ibe  enljre  atoch  of  ikit 
Dtlablithniant,  compriiilig  every  doecripiron,  includinf  ihe  aom/»t 
and  choicett  Taiieliea  ofTriiil  andoruancDIal  Tree*,  ^rubi,  VTna 
and  Plana,  RoKK.  Oreenhonio  planti,  Boi  Edging.  ftc.,wl|]  (» 
diipoaedof  inlouiaioit  p<inihMera,aiTeryredDcedpricei,  in  order 
toolovalbe  biuincivae  tpcedily  na  poeeible- 

Ordere  nceompanied  with  Uio  caah.  lo  the  amonnl  of  ten  doJUr* 
or  apwardi.  will  be  (applied  ai  •  redaeliuu  of  91  per  cent,  fiom 

tale,  will  be  (applied  at  luck  reduced  piicea  aceordnig  to  quahiy 
and  quanlily,  oiwill  pn>bab1y  prove  taiiffactory  to  ihcm.     I'ooug 


°''?'?*?_^.?^'?""'.'^_™.''°'''™*'""''*°'"''''''  '«1'^1»«»'» 


CalaUjgneof  Agri- 
cnltD  ml  WaraboiKa 
■~'- at  Store,  Not 


IMPORTANT    TO   FARMERS,    GARDENERS 

AND  FLORISTS. 

■A  Ntw  Manim,   Warranltd  Smtrior  to   anv  Otktr 

MR.  BOMMER  hai  on  hand  mie  Knndied  eatka-MO  Iba  each-1 
orthe  eeMbrated  "  French  Gnano,"  an  inodoroai  cbcmtcaltr 
prepared  feriiWingPowder,  adapted  to  every  eoU  and  all  planJ 
(nd  acknowledged  in  Europe  at  the  heii  and  mod  proBiablo  n^ 
Bore eT«  known,    ft-ice  rf  a  c«»k,  »J. 

Painiliea  hivin;  (mall  gantoni  or  flowera,  can  be  nippliKl  witk 
(mall  bagi  oontunmg  It  Ibt.  at  X  eenu,  or  3e  iba.  at  So  cenH.  M 
bia  office  TS  Omen  wick -ai..  Now- York  city.  April  1— tf.  . 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 
Tot  talt  ttl  Ikt  Offitt  of  tkt  CiJlituiUr: 


1^ 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Rm, 


OONTBHTS  OF  THia  NDMBES. 


a.brli.  A. It,....      374 
._. , ..   -,  _    -     Fbwt— Tuiniii*  wl   _- 

tHXiM  UnUtuW.  ttr  W.  W.GBiim, ( 

ll.»i«H.>ic»p,bT>SMmi»>, «■ 

MwumiHl  Araerku  new*,  by  11.  C.  B M 

«eo(l  Buiicr,  by  A.  B  — Crop*  "i  llinion ind  V/u-}   _« 

ewHiii,  by  A.  B , I  ^ 

Wgishu  sf  Uwine,  by  W.  B.  H— PrBUTUiun  dI  j 

ShiiKLeL  by  J.  J.  M.n>— Lamh  m  Mio'UhI,  hy  I  tfS 

W.a  UaHiltuH ) 

PknniiiR  ill  Wucouvr,  br  B.  M.— Uh  of  Crnum  hi  | 

Gating  Hay,  by  J.   W.  Pi*n»— ,U«u.mBni«.i  w  I   —. 

U«ii>,liyA.  J.MuM— I^w  >a  Buni.uiBima.f  "^ 

byKD.iu>iiP>--; J 


lonu»>Mu«n 

f.vCUirbiugKOKi, 

Bis  uT  Friuu— Tb*  Tna  Fanuw— Lugs  J 


IVuiuof  Ihis  ciirmwbBrf 


rri  ■ 


wRuyiUAg.)   ^^ 


piii.t9~GiiniiW| m 

Pjf.flQ-Wal  fligtaluK) Bull, ft« 

Pi<    70— Hiuiin  HcncDop, MU 


THE  BOBTICIJI.Ti;ai«»T 

JOURNAL  OF  BUBAL  ART  h  BUBAL  TASTE. 

BntnnA  J~DOWMNO,  B*«. 

«  ttf  ibi  CulliVBl 

u»J per  (mr -Iwo <:upi«  for  *s     Voh 

.  ^  v.mii.Ho'  ->»  >b*  J<u»  .No.  IMI;!,  iww  naly  Tut  mIc,  uU 

C«I«n/i  qf  No.  2,  Toi.  Ill— for  Jnf .,   18M. 
kCha|Het«iRuH»-Tl»  WiMirii  ^InenniiJ  Beaiuka  M  Ni 


■   Agrwlill 


9   St<»:k*-BTll(  Mb«»'I 


■dAlbmyanlRBiu- 


mpMidcnu— I'mcErdiBf*  oT  Uw  MMiacbuKiu,  anil  1^ 


ILLUflTR  A  r  tONa— FmnuMBi,— *».«. 
jtsH  -Th»  GeriDlon— !*!»•  Kirly  ApneK- 
Itiimbmif    llniii  »'''  Vdltn*  Cbetry— (Jlicny  Ciutimu, 


La    HiliMiHm 
Ci  New  nne 


•Tbelloflicutwritl,"  for  JoM,  bUic  l«t  nunbwof  Ika 

olnnie,  and  .■■*"' •"•'IJ,""J!^"Ii',,,",l^ij!j*' 
rfr"r'"Vl«  ll^"i/nul  fir  <li"*Bi  wliMi  Iha  snUiratiiM 
■11  in  iSb  nafDBt  viil  b«4acinBd  lac  ino^  pritiiubia  prod w 

THOMAS'  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 
FtramttMttkt  Qfiet  ^TU*  CWUMtor. 


MERINO  SHEEP  FOR  SALE. 

fJAVINO  arnlcd  ai  a  r-mu  in  wbieh  I  duin  to  ndH  ar  M 


FINE  DEVON  CATTLE  FOR  SALE, 

T>HE  SubKiibcr  will  olar  fcr  aali  ■!  tha  iliov  <4  ibt  Bb 
Cauiiy  A(iicDliBralS«ialy.  lolwbeUiiHiiKMwiki 
OcMbir  next,  a  ponioa  af  hn  kwri  af  Pan  Dina  Cnk,  b 


haviui  rF«nlirp«nKaa«l).'iac''niirabrt4 


WM  L  COWLB 


SALE  OF  BHOHT  H0BN1:d  CATTLE, 
r  WILL  •ell  III  BuO-.ln,  iSvaf  ihc  dan  «(  tin  SiiH  I'.-T  m  k 
1  ath,  «h  aud  fill  SeHamUr  iH-ai.  unttrUiediirciA''^'' 
DiBcr™  of  Iha  Nt«  Vwl!  Fiuit  ASricallanl  S.«cii,  r™if  ■ 
T*rnlv-five  lliuroDffa  brail  B<Hrl  Homed  Cm1ilaj«>"''t  • 
Cowi,  Heifen  aiul  yoang  BalU.  A  niakifw  »iib«fc  I'^ip" 
w.llbrrciilyalihciiinaodbal^  ,  ^^ 

fjmn  ihe  Blalicilcc  lurk,  and  8ii  Siwih  Do-n  Ran*       ,      , 

ifV"™"'— A  B.  All«.K  Vorb;  aa.Lf.ifd  Honfd  "-•'iB  T 

JoliiinoM,  Albaiiyi  Fraiwi.  Ruteli,  Buiirnniu;  and  '.  <!  *~ 


THK  CIIL't'lVAl-Ott 

Tir¥tlUUdoHtk*Jtnt^t»tkmamtk,alAamo»,ll.r-,M   i 

I.DTHBB   TPOEBH,    PBOPBIETOB. 
LUTHER  TCt!KBRfcBAKFORDHOWJLKD,Bililin    I 


KKW-YOBK-M  H,  Nawaun  k  »■,,  IM  Bm.d«r: 
BOSTON— Jnaeph  Bnofe  *  Oo,.  »  Monh-Mnt«-&|t"i 
>f  mwmtiBgla  uunibara,  or  cmaplH'' «="■«■'''•'•*  "■* 


■  TO  IMFBOTS  TKE  BOn.  ANI)  KDf  D." 

ALBANY,  OCTOBER,  1848. 


THE  FASnS  OF  RfGSSRS.  B.  *  I.  tuYNVK, 


EoiTSK*  or  THB  CvLTivAToa — I  reo«Btl]r  spent  a 
few  bonre  *erj  agraeablj,  at  the  famii  of  Meurs.  Bar- 
Binl  aBil  John  Ljnde,  in  Quilford,  Vt.j  »jid  slihoiigh  I 
hiTS  bat  a  few  momcDts  of  Isisure,  I  have  thoDght  thai 
«Tea  a  brief  setice  of  aoiae  tbing*  ntaioh  cama  andpr 
my  sbtenatks,  night  be  intereating  to  aooie  of  four 
Kadan.  It  acena  to  me  (bat  there  can  be  no  reading 
Dpoa  the  aabject  of  agrimllure,  mace  mtereadag  or 
eaeTal  tkaji  Dotioes  of  the  operaliona  of  those  gncoess- 
[ul,  nleHigeot  and  praetioal  fannera,  who,  in  their  prao- 
tic«,  bring  under  ooDtribalion  all  tbe  real  and  snbatan- 
lial  impvTementa  of  the  time*. 

The  (ana*  of  the  Menrs.  Ljnde  oonliUD  over  two 
hnsdred  acrei  each,  being  a  high  (well  of  land,  the 
•nrfaee  ^utderacelf  rolling,  and  the  soil  a  strong,  fertile 
loan,  reeling  apon  tm  impervJoui  bard-pan,  at  the 
dtplh  of  Ig  to  24  incbes.  Their  hoildinga  are  aubalan 
liai  and  apuiotu,  presenting  an  appearance  of  neat- 
OCM  and  good  order.  Upon  one  farm,  the  barns  65  by 
40  and  30  by  40,  and  on  the  otber,  70  b;  45  and  30  by 
40,  with  barse-barns  and  ahed-lofts.  NotwithHtanding 
iheae  ample  accomiaodalions  for  the  storage  of  their 
produce,  the  present  season  has  haen  so  highly  propi- 
tions  tor  the  hay  erop,  that  they  are  Iroobled  to  find 
room  for  all  their  forage ;  and  they  will  soon  be  under 
the  nM»utty  ejther  of  eiutailing  ibeir  mannfaoture  and 
appliealioD  of  mannre,  or  of  building  more  barns. 
Doubilen,  however,  they  find  soma  alleviation  for  their 
ironbles,  in  thU  respeot,  in  the  oontraat  presented  by 
the  condition  of  the  aLnggard,  whose  worn-onl  acres 
and  generally  dilapidated  appearance,  nnder  a  ruinons 
"  ikinning"  lysteiD,  have  brought  kin  to  the  necessity 
of  requesting  some  shylock  to  "  salt  him  down  "  with 
a  mortgage;  and  whose  perfeet  horror  of  all  innova- 
tions apon  that  system — silting  like  an  incabns  upon 
him — eSeetnally  preventa  any  improvement  in  bis  cdq- 
ditioa,  aad  nnders  it  qnite  certain  that  in  a  few  joara 
the  well  kaown  adTertiiemrat  will  be  poslad,  that  a 
oenaia  farDi,  "  aoitably  divided"  &«.,  (co.,  ia  "for 
Mle." 

The  Hesara.  Lynda  have  been  famons  for  their  ex- 
eellent  botta  and  tdieese)  and  were  formerly  extensive- 
ly umI  profitably  eogttged  ia  the  dairying  businessj — 
their  lalee  in  ooa  of  tim  last  jeara  of  their  operations 
in  iliiiliin,anountiBg  to  14,000  lbs,  of  cheese  at  Hots., 
delivered  at  the  farm.  Of  late,  owing  to  increasing 
TMLn,ko.,  tbey  have  turned  their  atl«Dtioc  moeity  to 
tbe  stall-reeding  of  cattle,  thn*  consoming  the  most  of 
U>eu  pwdncta  apon  the  farm.  Mr.  Barnard  Lynde  in- 
fi^B|M»  that  ha  had  paid  toll,  tbe  past  winter,  for 
^^^^■kubda  of  grain,  whioh  he  had  fed  out  in  this 
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the  farm,  valuable  in  the  manafaetnre  of  mannre,  ia 
brought  into  requisition.  Mr.  John  Lynde  has  not 
been  able  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  advantage  of  a  bam 
cellar  hitherto,  on  acouunt  of  rooks  below  the  surface; 
but  I  helieve  it  is  hia  iotentioa  to  alter  the  arrangement 
of  his  buildings  so  as  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  Hia 
practice,  therefore,  has  been  to  throw  in  muok,  under 
the  stable  Soors,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  in  the  fall, 
and  then  in  the  spiring  it  is  taken  out  and  mingled  with 
his  other  compost.  His  yards  are  well  oovered  in  the 
fall  with  mnck,  turf,  be.,  and  ia  the  spring  the  eon- 
lents  are  piled  up,  mostly  under  cover,  remaining  ia 
this  oondition  until  the  next  fait,  when  the  compost  ia 
oajted  out  and  spread  as  a  top.Jressing  on  moist  graaa 
ground.  His  arrangemenis  for  the  swine  are  exoellent, 
and  afibrd  a  large  quantity  of  manure- 
Mr-  Barnard  Lynde  has  been  more  auccessful  in  ob- 
taioing  a  oellar.  Two  years  Biai>a,  be  oommenoed  dig> 
ging  for  one,  and  opened  a  trench  about  14  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  deep,  under  the  whole  length  of  tba  barn, 
(TO  feel.)  Tbe  earth  uken  ont  waa  all  carted  to  the 
Sold  and  spread  as  a  top-dressing  upon  a  moist  pleoe  of 
mowing.  The  effect  was  truly  wonderful, — doubling 
I  he  quantity  of  hay.  One  would  not  have  (opposed 
that  eartb  taken  out,  to  the  depth  of  8  feet,  wouldhave 
produced  this  eflect;  and  it  certainly  affords  aahslantial 
proof  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  bam-oellan, 
where  the  salts  are  annually  saved  and  made  available. 
Tbe  earth  nnder  thia  barn  is  remarkably  free  &ODi  stone, 
and  aa  ihe  cellar  never  is  affected  by  Trost,  it  ia  Mr. 
Lynds'i  intention  to  keep  widening  it,  annually,  from 
time  to  lime,  in  the  winter,  by  throwing  tbe  earth  back 
on  to  the  manure,  in  about  equal  quan lilies  with  it,  oa- 
til  the  whole  is  excavated.  Scene  posts  are  set  uDdsi 
the  timbers  of  the  barn  at  suitable  diilances,  so  as  t« 
make  all  safe.  He  is  thna  provided  with  material, 
ready  at  hand,  for  oompoel,  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
the  application  of  it  so  far,  in  every  form,  has  produced 
highly  satisfaelary  results.  Tbe  oonteuts  of  the  oellar 
remain  there  until  after  haying,  and  then,  at  coeveni- 
enoe,  the  mass  is  carted  oai  into  large  and  oompaot 
heaps,  for  the  next  spring's  use. 

Tbe  barn. yard  is  oovered  a  foot  deep  with  nnok, 
Bod^  be.,  in  the  fall,  and  after  the  hurry  of  spring  ia 
over,  the  contents  are  snugly  piled,  nnder  cover,  and  is 
the  bll  oarted  ont  and  spread  a*  a  top-dreedng  on  tba 
moist  mowing  land. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  a  coru-Seld  whioh  had 
been  dressed  with  a  oompoet  of  mnck  and  animal  mat- 
ter. Two  old  horses  were  killed  in  the  autumn,  cat 
up  into  pieces  of  1 6  to  20  poimds'  weight,  and  mixed 
in  compost  with  about  40  loads  of  mnok.  Upon  oaeh 
piece  ot  horae-fieib  a  little  alafced  lime  waa  sprinkled 
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as  it  was  laid  on  the  heap,  and  soon  after  the  work  was 
oompleted,  a  powerM  fermentation  comnienoed;  ear- 
ly in  the  spring  the  heap  was  oYerhauled,  and  the 
animal  matter  wa»  so  thoroughly  decomposed,  that 
hardly  a  bone,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  was  found 
remaining.  This  eompost  was  applied  te  aWoot  !{ 
acre;  and  the  field  planted  to  corn,  whteh  promises  now 
to  yield  a  boubtirul  harvest. 

Last  season,  ten  or  twelve  stage-horses  were  taken 
in  to  winter.  They  were  turned  loose  into  a  yard,  with 
a  large  shed  for  shelter  and  a  rack  for  feeding ;  and 
some  50  loads  of  muck  were  spread  over  the  bottom  to 
absorb  their  droppings.  The  contents  of  this  place 
were  piled  up  under  the  shed,  in  the  spring,  and  it  is 
now  a  black,  free  mass,  of  fine  quality. 

The  horse-barn  has  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  it, 
which  receives  the  horse-manure  and  all  the  wash  of  the 
house,  and  into  which  muck,  turf,  &o.,  are  thrown  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  whole  is  worked  over  by  the 
hogs. 

In  these  various  ways,  over  400  Ioadsx>f  manure  have 
been  made,  which  is  now  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation 
for  future  use. — I  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing 
the  arrangement  of  these  farmers  for  making  manure, 
because  in  my  estimation  proper  attention  to  this  de- 
partment is  the  very  starting-post  in  all  good  farnung, 
certainly  in  this  region  of  country. 

Field  Cultivatiok. — About  ten  aores  ere  broken 
up  annually,  on  these  farms,  as  deep  as  the  plow  can  be 
made  to  run,  heavily  manured  with  compost  and  plant- 
ad,  one  year  to  corn  an^  potatoes,  and  the  next  year 
stocked  to  grass  with  spring  grain.  The  compost  is 
spread  on  top  of  the  furrows  and  harrowed  in.  The 
crops  of  corn  and  of  spring  grain  are  always  good,  and 
in  favorable  seasons  often  very  heavy.  A  large  bur- 
den of  hay  is  cut,  filling  the  spacious  barns  com- 
pletely. 

A  field  of  second  crop  olover  particularly  attracted 
my  attention;  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  had  been 
broken  up  in  the  fall,  three  years  since,  to  the  depth  of 
9  inches.  The  next  spring,  40  loads  of  compost  were 
spread  on  each  acre  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in,  and 
the  whole  planted  to  corn,  the  crop  averaging  86  bush- 
els per  acre,  by  actual  measurement.  The  next  spring, 
3  bushels  of  barley,  with  i  bushel  of  herds- grass  and 
16  pounds  of  clover  seed  were  sown  on  each  acre.  The 
crop  of  barley  was  fine,  and  this  year  the  soil  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  grass  roots,  not  an  inch  of  unoccu- 
pied space  being  yisible,  and  the  ground  beautifully  co- 
vered with  the  farmer^  best  carpet.  The  second  crop 
Is  already  fit  for  the  scythe,  and  will  turn  out  a  very 
heavy  swath. 

The  Messrs.  Lynde  are  of  opinion  that  tme  econo- 
my consists  in  sowing  grass-seeds  broadctut,  with  a  li- 
beral hand ;  and  as  their  land  is  thoroughly  prepared  to 
receive  it,  they  in  return  harvest  fine  crops,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  They  are  partial  to  the  use  of 
southern  clover,  as  an  ameliator  of  the  soil,  and  esti* 
mate  it  highly  as  food  for  cattle,  if  sown  thickly  and 
properly  cut  and  cured.  They  were  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  fall-feeding  their  mowings,  but  of  late  years 
have  abandoned  the  practice ;  believing  the  cattle's  feet 
to  be  more  injurious  than  their  months— particularly  on 
the  more  recently  seeded  fields. 

Manaokmxnt  of  Wet  Land. — Considerable  Atten- 
tion is  now  being  paid  to  the  improvement  of  their  wet 
lands,  of  which  they  have  a  number  of  acres,  the  surface 
being  quite  broken  into  small  knolls  and  hollows.  These 
are  l^elled  down  smooth  and  the  land  diohed  and 
drained  of  superabundant  moisture.    The  field  is  next 

Slanted  to  some  hoed  crop  until  subdued,  and  then  laid 
own  to  grass,  with  a  heavy  seeding  of  herds-grass  and 
red- top,  designing  to  keep  it  in  permanent  mowing,  by 
liberal  top-dressings  of  oompost.   They  are  of  opinioa 


that  this  description  of  land  mav  be  made  veiy  promo- 
tive and  profitable  by  sack  ealuvatioa. 

FXXOING  AND  CAJIB  OF  STocK.^Nooe  bot  tlw  m 
best  of  animals  are  kept  on  these  farms,  asd  the  nms 
liberality  is  extended  to  them  in  feeding,  that  tbc  lud 
receives  in  manuring.  ^*  Bo  well  whatsoersr  is  dose  " 
is  a  favorite  maxim  vrtth  these  farmers.  In  comeqosioe 
of  this  system  of  feeding,  their  two-year-oM  eaule  are 
as  heavy  as  ordinary  cattle  at  three  years  old.  Tbeir 
working  oxen  are  sleek  and  well  conditioned,  requirisg 
to  be  fed  but  a  short  time  to  At  them  for  the  ahuabla. 
Their  mtlch  eows  are  the  best  the  section  aSbrds,  aad 
are  well  cared  for,  both  summer  aad  winter ;  tU,  k 
short,  no  animal  is  soflered  to  lose  ground,  or  to  renaii 
stationary  that  is  susceptible  of  farther  improTvmeal, 
Doubtless  this  is  the  true  course,  and  we  fiod  (n\[jnt^ 
ised  in  the  practices  of  these  gentlemen,  the  dDctrioe 
so  often  enforced  of  cokivatiag  no  more  aem  tbui  eu 
be  well  manured,  an^  keeping  bo  more  sdoek  tha  ea 
be  made  constantly  to  improve.  In  either  eaie,  if  tbe 
aores  begin  to  deteriorate  in  produce,  the  profits  of  la. 
bor  are  at  onee  dkmtnished;  or  if  the  stock  hegm  to 
fall  away,  or,  if  growing  stock,  erven  to  reaMift»tMii» 
ary,  the  profit  of  feeding  is  at  an  end. 

In  closing  this  harried  communication,  I  hsve  toR> 
mark,  that  these  gentlemen  have  never  keen  wedded  to 
old  customs,  simply  as  soeh,  but  have  ever  bees  readj 
for  substantial  improvements  f  and  probably  s  good 
share  of  their  success  as  farmers,  may  be  stiribst^to 
the  fact  that,  for  m«ny  years,  they  have  bees  iateUi^ 
and  constant  readers  of  one  or  DDore  agnealtnral  fni^> 
cations.  Indeed,  tbe  intelligent  observer,  in  traTeUinf 
past  these  farms,  would  not  need  to  be  told  of  this  lui; 
he  would  recognize  it  at  onoe,  by  munistakaUe,  ge8» 
ral  appearances. 

F.  HOLKOOS. 

Brmttlebaro',  Jugmt  14,  1848. 

Treoch  Plovrtog. 

There  has  been  much  said  from  time  to  time  iboct 
trench  plowing.  I  have  never  known  it  to  soeceed  to 
any  great  extent.  If  attempted  in  the  somner  in  itiff 
soil,  it  cannot  be  done — ^tbe  labor  and  expense  is  too 
great.  The  only  proper  time  to  trench-plow  is  hit  ii 
the  fall,  when  the  ground  is  saturated  with  water.  But 
I  think  there  is  no  need  of  a  trench- plow.  Three  good 
horses  to  a  good  three- horse  plow  will  be  able  to  ton 
a  furrow  twelve  inches  deep.  This  n  the  tme  pho  to 
commence  on.  The  stiff  clay  sub- soil,  thrown  ap  to 
the  action  of  frosty  is  broken  down,  and  br  being  tlio- 
roughly  mixed,  neA  summer,  by  frequent  plowiagi,  i 
deep  soil,  well  fitted  for  tbe  noorishmeat  of  plants,  a 
secured.  But  it  must  in  no  case  be  plowed  ii  ninner 
when  wet.  All  lands  inclining  to  be  wet,  an  grutlj 
benefitted  by  being  plowed  very  deep  late  io  tbt  M. 
Wm.  Todd.     Uiica  MUU,  Md,,  Jtugvst,  1S48. 

India-Rubbex  Boat. — ^In  page  293  of  year  Ust 
number,  an  inquiry  was  made  if  boats  are  ever  coD' 
structed  of  India  rubber.  Col.  Fremont,  in  bis  espf 
dition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1842,  bad  one,  as  al- 
so in  his  expedition  to  Oregon  and  North  Califonif 
(vide  Doc.  No  166  of  the  H.  of  R.)  In  tbe  first  ex> 
pedition  of  1842,  the  seams  of  the  Boat  were  sows  to> 
gether,  but  the  last,  being  fitted  oat  in  a  bnrry,  tk6 
seams  were  pasted,  but  still  it  lived  amid  tbe  stonn 
and  tempests  of  the  Salt  Lake,  and  the  aomerons  ed- 
dies, rapids  and  waterfalls  of  tbe  rivers.  He  saji  it 
swam  like  a  swan  upon  the  mountain  billows  of  M 
lakes,  and  fioated  uninjured  on  thb  tempesmotistoDeDt! 
of  the  river.  Itcouldbe  transported  with 
and  bore  heavy  weights.  Life  boats  are 
material,  and  the  Ootta  Peroha  may  be  n 
oaomohoioo.    JAMSi  Botu,  ^nnap9lUf 
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Eorro&s  CtytTiVATOE— As  I  had  some  dairy>rarming 
experience  in  Holland,  and  was  for  a  nnmber  of  years 
manager  of  an  extensive  farm  where  hotter  was  made, 
in  the  Northern  part  of  that  country,  where  the  best  ar- 
ticle for  market  is  produced,  I  thooght  it  not  unfit  to 
S've  your  readers  a  description  of  the  way  the  **  Hoi- 
oders  "  make  butter,  which  often  keeps  one  year  or 
mor^. 

We  milked  from  40  to  60  oows,  of  a  breed  called 
"  Lakereldscfao,"  after  their  originator.  This  breed  of 
cattle  was  obtained  like  the  Bakewell  sheep,  by  scru- 
pulously breeding  the  best  animals,  till  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  for  the  dairy  >ra8  obtained.  They 
are  invariably  white,  with  a  black;  oloth-like  spot  on 
the  beck,  and  down  the  sides;  their  size  is  equal  to  the 
Darfaam  cows  I  have  seen  in  America.  The  milk  of 
these  cows  is  generally  very  rich,  although  one  animal 
will  difler  sometimes  largely  from  another  in  this  res- 
pect. They  sell  commonly  for  80  guilders,  ($32)  each. 
I  have  often  paid  as  high  as  150  guilders  for  an  extra 
milker. 

Although  these  animals  are  always  highly  fed  and 
well  kept  in  all  seasons,  they  are  constantly  poor  while 
ihey  are  milked ;  this  is  one  of  their  best  quafa'ties.  as 
they  turn  everything  into  milk. 

We  took  from  18  to  8  quarts  of  milk  a  day  through- 
out the  year,  according  to  season;  the  highest  point,  and 
the  best  milk  is  obtained  in  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  the  cattle  get  the  new  clover  and  grass. 
At  that  period,  the  butter  is  of  the  finest  possible  fla- 
vor and  sells,  made  up  in  fancy  figures  and  adorned  with 
the  fine  flowers  of  spring, 

"  Whose  colors  qaaint 
Have  diaper'd  the  neadowe  o*er,'* 

tar  50  and  40  cents  (American  currency,)  the  pound* 
The  average  prioe  North  Holland  butter  commands^ 
from  wholesale  dealers,  throughout  the  year,  is  15  cts. 
per  poond,  American  currency. 

Our  cows  were  always  fed  in  the  stable,  and  turned 
oat  in  an  open  yard  twice  a  day  for  exercise,  and  to 
oleanse  their  places  by  a  liberal  application  of  water 
and  broom  rubbing,  of  which  last  two  articles,  the 
I>Qteh  dairyman  is  roost  lavish,  no"  filth  aor  litter  being 
ever  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stable  at  the  time  of 

■lilfcing. 

The  whole  secret  of  making  such  superior,  and  long 
keeping  high-flavored  butter,  is,  according  to  my  oh- 
serration,  only  '.o  be  found  in  the  most  minute  deanli- 
neas  ia  the  manipulation  generally,  and  in  the  utmost 
iiicetT  in  the  keeping  of  the  milk,  cream,  vessels  and 
apartments,  joined  to  plenty  of  white  (Dutch)  clover, 
aad  tte  use  of  salt,  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 


£vei7  morning  before  sunrise,  the  cows  were  fed 
and  turned  out,  the  dung  and  all  filth  removed,  and  the 
doctrs  and  windows  opened.  After  airing  the  stable, 
Umt  were  placed  back  again,  and  milked,  the  milk,  ta- 
ken to  the  dairy-maid,  was  placed  in  shallow  earthen 
pane  <ftlaxed  inside)  which  stood  in  a  reservoir  of  cool 
mMter,  purposely  let  in  before  every  milking.  In  the 
le  of  the  day  she  dipped  off  the  cream,  by  the  aid 
flat  hollow  wooden  dish,  as  often  as  it  rose  to  the 
of  the  milk,  which  in  no  case  b  suffered  to  get 
ore  the  cream  is  taken  off.  The  cream  was 
large  tubs,  in  the  form  of  a  Dutch  churn, 
several  times  in  the  day.  I  should  have 
the  night's  milk  was  put  in  the  pans  in  the 
%^'  and  skimmed  off  before  the  morning's  milk 


was  brought  in;  the  cream  of  the  last  being  added  to 
that  of  the  first,  the  whole  was  suffered  to  get  sour  to- 
gether.  If  the  cream  did  not  turn  sour  by  itself,  it 
was  caused  to  do  so  by  adding  some  acid  cream  to  the 
contents  of  the  tubs.* 

Churning  was  performed'by  horse-power,  sometimes 
once  a  day  and  sometimes  every  other  day,  according 
to  the  fitness  of  the  cream ;  the  chum  apparatus  was 
so  arranged  that  a  regular  motion  of  the  dasher  could 
be  adapted  to  the  season  of  the  year.  After  the  butter 
was  separated  it  was  taken  out,  by  a  strainer  made  of 
silver  wire,  and  put  in  a  brass  tray,  in  which  it  was  left 
to  harden  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  reservoir  alluded  to 
above.  When  hard  enough  to  knead  well,  the  butter* 
milk  was  all  pressed  out,  not  a  particle  visible  to  the 
eye  being  left,  after  which  the  -dry -butter  was  salted 
and  the  salt  worked  in.  The  hand,  often  dipped  in  ice- 
cold  water,  has  hitherto  performed  the  expulsion  of  the 
buttermilk.  After  the  salt  was  added,  only  a  wooden 
ladle,  perfectly  sweet,  touched  the  butter,  and  the  milk- 
like brine  which  is  expressed  under  the  operation  of 
salting,  is  dried  off  by  pressing  clean  linen  towels  on 
the  butter. 

The  next  operation  is  putting  the  butter  down  in  the 
firkin,*  this  is  made  of  white  oak  (slightly  different  from 
the  American  white  oak,  it  b^ng  cIo»er-grained,)  and 
when  destined  for  a  sea  voyage  or  long  keeping,  only 
old  firkins,  which  we  collected  for  the  purpose,  were 
used,  after  the  same  were  made  sweet  by  scalding 
brine.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  sprinkled  and 
the  sides  rubbed  with  pulverised  salt,  and  the  butter 
packed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  cavities  nor  brine  ever 
remained  in  or  between  the  successive  layers;  the  firkin 
being  filled,  a  layer  of  salt  was  rubbed  on  the  surface, 
and  a  clean  sheet  of  white  paper  placed  over  the  salt, 
while  the  nailing  on  of  a  hollow  wooden  dish,  comple- 
ted the  article  for  market  and  for  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  incredible  to  any  bodv  who  has  not  made  close 
observations  on  the  subject,  how  easily  milk  is  changed 
by  the  temperature,  and  above  all,  how  easily  it  is  af- 
fected by  the  vessels  wherein  it  is  kept,  as  also,  how 
much,  almost  magica/  influence,  the  personal  cleanli- 
ness of  the  dairy-maid  has,  on  the  article  of  butter  pnK 
duced.  Dairymen  who  have  the  same  stock  of  cattle, 
the  same  stables,  the  same  herbage,  will  not  prodeiee 
the  same  quality  of  butter,  nor  get  the  same  price  in 
market,  because  the  production  of  the  one  is  dSstin- 
gnished  by  a  pleasant,  yellow,  inviting  color  an^  admi- 
rable flavor,  while  that  of  the  other  is  depreciated  by  a 
whitish,  cheesy-like  appearance,  indiffeVent  taste,  and 
sometimes  flabby  texture.  Some  people,  owing  to  a 
peculiarity  about  their  person,  never  oaa  make  butter 
that  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  a  rule  with  the  dairy- women  of  ray  country,  ne- 
ver to  put  milk,  cream  or  butter,  twice  in  the  same  ves- 
sel, without  scalding,  airing,  and  if  possible,  sunning. 

I  have  eaten  butter  of  our  own  make,  that  had  been 
sent  among  ship  stores,  passed  the  equator  to  the  island 
of  Java,  and  was  brought  back  again  perfectly  sweet 
aad  fresh. 

The  cows,  by  the  oonstmotieji  of  the  stable,  were 
divided  on  both  sides  of  a  floor,  26  feet  vride,  vrith  large 
doors  for  a  wagon  loaded  with  gjeen  herbage  or  hay  to 
drive  through;  before  and  under  the  head  of  the  cattle, 

*  We  presame  it  it  only  the jSr»l  jcogs  of  aeidity  that  oar  comJt 
pondent  alladea  to.   An  acrUsuue  of  the  orean  would  be  ii^  wiooe* 
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where  troughs  built  of  brick;  for  their  drink  and  food, 
with  a  pump  so  placed  that  the  water,  let  in  the  trbughs, 
could  be  drained  off  at  the  opposite  end.  Gutters  were 
provided  behind  the  cows,  to  receive  the  solid  and  liquid 
excrements,  which  by  their  own  gravity,  and  finally  by 
sweeping  and  cleaning,  were  conveyed  to  a  cistern, 
where  a  compost  was  formed  by  admixture  of  mud  out 
of  the  bottom  of  ditches,  which  in  Holland  divide  the 
meadows  and  take  the  place  of  fences.  This  compost 
was  carried  out  and  scattered  over  the  meadows  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  water,  of  which  I  shall  have  oc* 
casion  to  speak  directly,  is  drawn  off. 

Meadows  and  pastures  in  Holland,  are  situated  on 
what  is  called  ''  Polders  f  a  polder  is  a  surface  of  le- 
vel land,  measuring  from  20  to  4  miles  square,  and  not 
unfrequently  20  or  30  feet  below  the  adjoining  river, 
which  glides  in  rapid  motion  along  the  embankments 
that  protect  the  land  forcibly  against  the  intrusion  of 
its  boisterous  waters.  These  embankments  called 
''  dyketf"  are  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  joint  contribu- 
tions of  the  different  owners  of  the  polder.  Rain-wa- 
ter is  worked  out  by  stationary  windmills,  also  the  joint 
property  of  the  owners,  (called  ''Ingelanders;")  in  fall 
and  winter  the  rain-water  is  suffered  to  accumulate  and 
innnndate  the  lands,  which  then  frequently  present  the 
appearance  of  a  large  lake.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
kill  noxious  weeds,  and  give  the  soil  the  benefit  of  irri- 
gation. In  March  or  February  the  water  is  pumped 
off,  and  the  manure  put  on  as  before  described.  In 
this  manner  land  is  made  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
fresh  herbage,  consisting  principally  of  white  clover, 
from  April  till  September,  or  the  same  is  cut  twice, 


and  made  into  excellant  hay  for  winter  forage,  vitkat 
even  breaking  the  sod  or  using  a  plow. 

The  Dutch  dairyman  never  prodoces  grain,  sot  eren 
for  his  own  consumption;  his  whole  attention  is  oodm* 
dedly  applied  to  making,-  in  the  best  possible  style,  the 
article  for  which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated. 

If  my  countrymen  could  be  made  to  befteve  that 
America  had  such  an  extensive  command  of  cheap  land, 
adapted  for  the  dairy  business,  joined  to  an  unlimited 
home  market  for  the  article,  they  certainly  would  e^ 
cape  from  the  feudal  vexations  under  wbiefa  thej  now 
suffer,  and,  like  me,  seek  refuge  in  the  land  where  Li- 
berty holds  the  sceptre,  and  where  every  one  caa  e&joy 
the  reward  of  his  honest  labor,  without  being  eoB|el> 
led,  as  they  are,  to  give  up  one  half  of  their  hard  eaniogs 
to  a  reckless,  profligate  and  squandering  goverBiae&t. 

I  would  add,  that  the  land  on  which  I  am  boated  ii 
well  adapted  for  dairy-farming,  the  clover  aod  grass 
springing  up  spontaneously,  after  clearing;  the  clinate 
is,  by  the  elevation,  (1,000  feet  above  theTeiDessee 
river,)  temperate;  my  thermometer  last  sommer  aerer 
rose  above  94^  in  the  sun,  while  that  instromeat  gene- 
rally ranged  between  60o  and  70o  in  the  shade.  The 
facilities  by  which  butter  eao  be  sent  fresh  to  the  loa- 
thern  markets,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta,  &c., 
secure  a  ready  sale  to  any  body  who  wants  to  luder- 
take  the  making  of  it  in  this  region. 

Land  can  be  bought  here  for  $  1 .25  an  acre.  I  booght 
mine  from  Nicholas  Height  of  New- York,  who,  I  iop* 
pose  would  give  all  necesearj  information  aboot  the 
same.  ^  Alb.  C.  Ricbiid. 

Walden*a  Ridge,  HamUt4m  Co.,  Tcsn.,  Jum  26. 


PRUVCIPIiES  OF  BREJEDIIfO, 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  two  modes  or 
systems  of  improving  domestic  animals;  viz.,  1,  cros- 
sing different  varieties  and  afterwards  breeding  from  the 
produce;  and  2,  selecting  animals  for  propagation  en 
tir^y  from  one  breed.  But  within  a  few  years,  consi- 
derable controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  these  two 
modes  of  breeding,  and,  as  often  happens  where  discus- 
sions are  carried  on  with,  warmth,  the  parties  have  in 
many  instances  urged  their  arguments  to  extremes. 
On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  held  that  crossing  is  the 
only  safe  course  of  breeding,  while  on  the  other  it  has 
been  denied  that  any  real  improvement  is  ever  effected 
in  that  way. 

We  do  not  advocate,  exclusively,  either  mode,  being 
oonvmced  that  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  under 
different  circumstances,  and  if  judiciously  pursued  will 
be  productive  of  improvement.  The  most  essential 
point  is  the  same  in  both  systems — that  is,  a  proper  se- 
lection of  breeders.  As  was  remarked  by  Prof.  Sim- 
MONDS,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,  (noticed  in  our  September  number,) — ^'  Every 
improvement  of  breed  requires  the  applicatioB  of  the 
same  means  to  retain  it  which  produced  it;  the  chief  of 
these  is  care  in  the  selection  of  stock,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
tendency  to  hereditary  disease  [or  defects.]  Crossing 
is  founded  on  a  principle  just  as  secure  as  Bakewell's 
system  of  care  in  selection,  added  to  the  in-and-in  sys- 
tem." 

The  great  breeder  above  referred  to,  (Bakewsll,) 
evidently  combined  the  system  of  crossing  with  that  of 
breeding  from  one  stock ;  for  his  breeding  animals  were 
in  the  first  place  selected  from  different  breeds,  but  af- 
ter the  orose  had  been  carried  to  the  desired  point,  he 
donfined  his  seleotkHis  to  his  own  herds  or  flocks.  He 
formed  in  his  mind  a  standard  of  perfection  for  each 


kind  of  animals,  and  to  this  he  constantly  esJeaTord 
to  bring  them.  That  he  was  eminently  sQCcessfol  is 
the  attainment  of  his  object,  cannot  be  denied. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  **  it  cost  Bajuwsli  the U* 
bor  of  a  lifetime  and  a  large  fortune  to  establish  a  sb- 
gle  breed  of  sheep.''  If  this  were  true,  it  might  be  r^ 
plied — if  his  improvements  could  only  be  ohtaioed  it 
such  **  cost,''  it  was  time  and  money  well  spent.  Bu 
is  the  assertion  correct  1  The  language  impHes  that 
he  accomplished  nothing  else  in  his  ''  lifetime"  hot  thf 
improvement  of  ''a  single  breed  of  sheep)"  &»^  that  ia 
efiecting  this  he  spent  <' a  large  fortune"— both  whieh 
statements  we  think  are  erroneous.  HisimproreaeBts 
in  animals  were  not  confined  to  sheep,  bat  eiteoded  to 
horses,  cattle  and  swine;  in  all  which  he  prodaeed 
stock  supeiior  to  any  of  his  time,  and  for  their  semu 
purposes  it  is  probable  they  have  never  been  sorpassed. 
"He  was  allowed,"  says  his  biographer,  "tobe^e 
first  breeder  of  horses  of  the  age  in  which  be  flonriffl* 
ed.  •  •  •  The  different  nations  of  Europe  sappliid 
him  with  materiel,  and  Nature  herself  might  hat^voB* 
dered  at  the  skill  he  displayed  in  bringufig  her  works » 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection."*  In  practical  agriwl- 
ture,  his  improvements  were  scarcely  less  remarkitW) 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  <'no  man,  perhaps,  ^nni^ 
the  last  century,  did  so  much  towards  inereaaiog  w 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  as  Badwxu. 
"  He  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  we  may  «f  "J* 
half  a'centuiT  before  any  of  his  neighbors.*,*  l>i»«y» 
[the  name  of  his  farm,]  was  in  fact  a  school  rf  Jj^«f- 
tical  agricultural  rtformJ*^ 

The  expenditure  of  his  "  large  fortune, 
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«ppeflir  to  kave  resalted  from  h»  eflbrta  to  improve  his 
^reed  of  sheep,  or  from  prosecBtiag  his  other  operations; 
bat;  aecording  to  the  aathority  we  have  referred  to,  his 
embarrassmeats  arose  principaUy  from  another  soarce. 
From  the  distinction  he  aoqatred,  his  house  beoame  the 
resort  of  great  numbers  of  yisitors  from  Tarious  parts 
of  the  world.  His  expenees  were  great,  as  ''his  hos- 
pitality was  nnlimited.^  "  Several  of  the  prineipal  of 
the  nobility  were  frequently  his  guests,  and  Mr.  Baks- 
WELL,  whose  disposition  was  as  liberal  9S  his  mind  was 
ooUe,  entertained  them  in  the  same  expensive  style  as 
they  were  aeeuatomed  to  live  in  themselves  when  at 
hone." 

That  it  required  a  length  of  lime  to  fix  and  establish 
the  improvements  which  Bakbwse.l  made  in  sheep  and 
other  animals  is  admitted  5  but  ooaaidering  the  nature 
of  the  work,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  time 
be  cook  to  accomplish  it,  *^  $parJnertdikly  s4ori.^'   He 
began  his  farming  operations  abont  1750.     At  what 
period  he  eonmeaced  the  improvement  of  sheep,  we  are 
wMt  exactly  informed.    It  is  said  that  in  1760  hn  rams 
did  not  seH  for  more  than  two  or  three  guineas  per  head. 
From  this  time  he  gradually  advanced  in  terms,  and  in 
1770  he  let  some  for  tweaty-five  guineas  a  head  for  the 
sea&on.     Maushall  states  that  in  1786  Bakewbll  let 
two-thirds  of  a  ram,  (reserving  a  third  for  himself,)  to 
two  breeders,  for  a  hundred  guineas  each,  the  entire 
services  of  the  ram  being  rated  at  three  hundred  gui- 
neas the  season.     It  is  also  stated  that  he  made  that 
year  by  letting  rams,  more  than  one  thousand  pounds. 
In  1789  he  made  twelve  hundred  guineas  by  three 
**  ram-brothers,"  and  two  thousand  guineas  from  seven, 
and  from  his  whole  letting,  **  full  three  thousand  gui- 
neas.''    Six  or  seven  other  breeders  made  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  guineas  each,  and  the  whole 
onat  of  ram-letting  of  Bakxwsll's  breed  is  said  to 


have  been  not  less,   that  year,   than   ten   tkotuand 

p^itftds. 

We  presume  it  wifl  not  be  doubted  that  this  breed 
of  sheep  was  '*  ettablUkedf"  in  public  opinion,  at  the 
time  these  prices  were  obtained.  Bakswell  died  in 
1795,  at  the  age  of  69. 

It  is  true  that  still  more  extraordinary  prices  were 
obtained  for  the  use  of  rams  of  this  breed  after  Baes- 
wxll's  death.  Pitt,  in  his  **  Survey  of  Leieetter- 
skire,*^  mentions  that  in  1795,  Mr.  Astlsy  aave  three 
faandred  guineas  for  the  use  of  a  ram  of  this  breed,  en- 
g«.giR^  at  the  same  time,  that  b^  should  serve  grtdis 
twenty  ewes  owned  by  the  man  of  whom  tlie  ram  was 
hired — making  for  the  entire  use  of  the  ram  that  sea- 
son, four  hundred  and  twenty  guineas.  In  1796  Mr. 
AsTLBT  gave  for  the  use  of  the  same  ram,  three  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  took  forty  ewes  to  be  served  gratis. 
At  the  price  charged  for  the  service  of  the  ram  to  each  | 
ewe, 
fraineas 

same  ram  was  let  to  another  person  at  three  hundred 
guineas,  and  twenty  ewes  sent  with  him — the  serving 
of  which  was  reckoned  at  a  hundred  guineas,  and  the 
ram  was  restricted  to  sixty  more;  which  brought  his 
value  for  the  season  to  four  hundred  guineas.     Thus 


more  certainty;  and  if  we  were  without  any  other  ex- 
ample of  successful  crossing,  the  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem might  still  point  triumphantly  to  the  Leicester  or 
Bakewell  sheep. 

But  what  are  the  opinions  of  our  best  modem  breed- 
ers in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  producing  distinct 
breeds  by  crossing  t  Robert  Smith,  of  Barley,  Rut- 
landshire, an  eminent  sheep-breeder,  in  an  essay  on  the 
''  Breeding  and  Management  of  Sheep,"  for  which  he 
received  a  prize  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
(1847,)  makes  the  following  remarks : — '^The  crossing 
of  pure  breeds  has  been  a  subject  of  great  interest 
amongst  every  class  of  breeders.  While  all  agree  that 
the  first  cross  may  be  attended  with  good  results,  there 
exists  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  future  movements, 
or  putting  the  crosses  together.  Having  tried  experi- 
ments, (aad  I  am  now  pursuing  them  for  confirmation,) 
in  every  way  possible,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
opinion,  that  by  proper  and  judicious  crossing  through 
several  generations,  a  most  valuable  breed  of  sheep 
may  be  raised  and  established;  in  support  of  which  I 
may  mention  the  career  ot  the  celebrated  Bakewell, 
who  raised  a  new  variety  from  other  long-wooled 
breeds  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  propagation,  and 
which  have  subsequently  corrected  all  other  long-wool- 
ed breeds. 

We  might  cite  other  evidence  to  show  that  Bakewell 
derived  the  originals  of  his  flock  from  various  breeds; 
but  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
more  into  this  part  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  thd  general  principles  which 
govern  the  propagation  of  animals  are  the  same  in  all 
races,  and,  therefore,  a  system  that  has  produced  the 
improvement  of  one  species  may,  of  course  be  relied  on 
for  others.  The  writer  by  no  means  advocates  indiscri- 
minate crossing;  to   become   a  good  breeder,  by  the 


practice  of  any  system,  requires  a  degree  of  judgment 
and  skill  in  the  selection  and  management  of  animals, 
rarely  attained;  and  hence  it  results  that  of  the  many 
attempts  which  are  made  for  the  improvement  of  stock, 
few,  comparatively  are  successful,  and  many  are  pro- 
ductive of  injury  rather  than  benefit. 

But  as  new  breeds  have  originated  by  crossing,  in  al- 
most every  species  of  domestic  animals,  a  brief  notice 
of  some  of  them  may  be  useful.  We  will  begin  with 
horses. 

The  Arabian  breed,  the  moBt  eminent  in  the  world, 
and  the  acknowledged  source  of  improvement  in  most 
other  existing  breeds,  wcm  in  its  origin,  according  to 
Col.  Chaulbs  Hamilton  Smith,  (see  NaturalUtg  LU 
frrary,)  **mrace  of  great  interwAxture.**  The  Eogli^ 
Race-horse  is  admitted  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  Turk,  Barb,  Arab,  Persian 
and  Spanish,  with  more  or  less  of  the  ancient  British 
the  whole  value  for  the  season  was  five  hundred  I  stock.  (See  Low,  Youatt  and  Smith.)  The  Hunt- 
is.     He  served  one  hundred  ewes.     In  1797  the    ers,  says  Low,  ''  have  been  mixed  not  only  with  one 

another,  but  with  every  other  race  which  seemed  fitted 
to  give  the  conformation  and  characters  required.  The 
horses  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  nay  of  Barbaryand 
Arabia,  have  been  resorted  to."  The  Suffolk  Punch, 
according  to  the  authorities  above  quoted,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  cross  of  the  Norman  stallion  and  Suffolk  cart 
mare.  The  Clydesdale  breed  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  a  cross  with  stallions  brought  from  Flanders  an^ 
the  beat  Lanark  mares.  The  Andalusian,  (the  parents 
of  the  celebrated  canalos  of  California,)  were  derived 
from  a  mixture  of  the  Barbary  and  Spanish  blood ;  an4 
the  highly  esteemed  ^forman,  is  a  cross  from  the  Anda- 
lusian with  the  old  Norman  draught  horse. 

All  these  may  be  claimed  as  examples  of  the  good 
results  of  judicious  crossing  in  horses,  and  yet  the  pro- 
position to  preserve  some  valuable  stocks  which  origi- 
nated in  a  similar  way,  has  been  discouraged,  on  the 
supposition  that  breeding  them  together  ''  would  be  on- 


the  ram  made  in  three  seasons,  the  enormous  sum  of 


thirteen  hMndred  guineas. 

We  have  nothing  to  do,  at  present,  with  the  question 
whether  the  value  of  these  animals  was  not  exag- 
gerated. The  actual  superiority  of  the  breed  over  the 
stock  of  the  country,  must  have  been  obvious,  and  this 
point  we  wish  kept  in  mind. 

breed  of  sheep  is  continued  to  the  present  day, 
been  remarked  by  a  respected  writer,  that 
^'*  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  Bakewell's 
'As  to  their  origin,  the  testimony  shows  them 
to  hsrve  been  of  mixed  blood  ;  though  no  breed  is  more 
diatinet  in  its  oharactera,  or  transmits  its  qualities  with 
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ly  iosorbg  nniformity  of  dofeotii  and  making  them,  in  I  noted  varieties  originated  from  oromi.  Efei  tk  Ser. 


the  end,  otter] j  worthlese'M 

Among  sheep,  of  breeds  that  maj  be  oaHed  arttfleial, 
besides  the  Leicester,  (originated  by  Bakxwbix,  as  be- 
fore shown  from  a  miztnre  of  sereral  hHig'WooIed 
breeds,)  we  haye  the  Cotswolds,  whieh  are  a  eross  of 
the  Leicester  and  old  Cotswold,  and  a  sub- variety  of  the 
Cotswold  called  the  Improved  Oxfordshire,  which  have 
arisen  within  a  few  years  chiefly  throtigh  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Laeos,  of  Broad wsAl,  ObKlmrdshire.  The  celebrated 
Cheviot  breed  of  Scotland  is  a  mixture  of  the  Leioester 
with  the  old  Cheviot  stock.  Some  experiments  are  now 
going  on  in  England,  u^  relerence  to  crossing  the  Sonth 
Downs  and  Hampshire  Downs  with  the  Leicesters  and 
Cotswolds,  and  Mr.  Twtnham  and  Mr.  Hiluabd  have 
flocks  originated  by  cresf  ing  these  breeds  which  have 
received  many  prizes  an^  have  been  repeatedly  com- 
mended  in  high  terms.  Bat  as  these  may  be  ooasider. 
ed  not  folly  '<  established,'^  we  only  mention  them. 

Of  cattle,  we  have  at  least  two  esteemed  breeds—- 
the  Dorbam  or  Improved  Short-Horn,  and  the  Ayrshire, 
whieh  according  to  the  most  aiithentio*acce«nt»,  were  of 
mixed  origin. 


fwtt    broBdiitf 


Of  swine,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have  not  a 
single  variety  of  any  vahie  that  was  net  derived  from  a 
mixture  of  breeds. 

In  dogs,  the  advantages  of  erossng  have  been  not 
less  remarkable  than  in  the  animals  above  mentioned. 
Several  varieties  now  considered  distinct  were  original- 
ly produced  by  intermiztore.  Yoitatt,  in  his  work 
entitled  <'  The  Dogf"  tttls  us  that  the  Fox-hoand  is  the 
old  English  hoond  **  sufficiently  crossed  with  the  Grey- 
hound to  give  him  lightness  and  speed  withent  impair- 
ing his  scent.''  He  tells  us,  also,  that  the  Pointer  ^'is 
evidently  descended  from  the  bound  f  and  that  the  BalV 
Terrier  is  a  cross  between  the  Bull-dog  and  Terrier, 
and  '*  is  generally  superior,  both  in  appearaaee  and  va- 
lue, to  either  of  its  progenitors.'^ 

A  cross  between  the  Bull-dog  and  €hreyhoand,  of 
which  he  gives  an  acconnt,  deserves  special  notice. 
"  Towards  the  close  of  1te  last  century,''  nays  Mr.  T., 
^'  Lord  Orford,  a  nobleman  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
ooorsing,  imagined,  and  rightly,  that  the  greyhound  of 
his  day  was  deficient  in  courage  and  perseverance.  He 
bethought  himself  how  this  coukl  be  best  rectified,  and 
he  adopted  a  course  which  brought  upon  him  much  ri- 
dicule at  the  time,  but  ultimately  redounded  to  his  cre- 
dit. He  selected  a  bull-doff,  one  of  the  smooth,  rat- 
tailed  variety,  and  he  crbssed  one  of  his  greyhound  bttefa- 
es  with  him.  He  kept  the  female  whelps,  and  crossed 
them  vrith  some  of  hrs  fleetest  dogs,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  generation, 
there  was  not  a  vestige  left  of  the  form  of  the  bull-dog, 
but  his  courage  and  his  indomitable  perseverance  re- 
mained; and  having  once  started  after  his  game,  he  did 
not  relinquish  it  until  he  fell  exhausted,  or  perhaps  died. 
This  cross  is  now  almost  oniversally  adopted.  It  is  one 
of  the  secrets  in  the  breeding  of  the  greyhoand." 

Mr.  YovATT  goes  on  to  relate  the  exploits  of  a  ce- 
lebrated bitch  of  this  breed  called  Czarina,  which  won 
forty-seven  matches  and  was  nev^  beaten.*  This  same 
bitch  commenced  breeding  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her 
age,  and  two  of  her  progeny.  Claret  and  Yoong  Czari- 
na challenged  the  whole  kingdom  and  won  their  match- 
es. Most  of  their  progeny  proved  very  fleet,  some  of 
them  sold  for  a  hundred  guineas  each,  and  their  Mood 
it  is  said,  ''  can  now  be  traced  in  almost  every  good 
dog  in  the  kingdom." 

Of  poultry,  it  is  well  known  that  several  of  the  most 

*  Lord  Orford  was  ao  entbMisttiealljr  fbnd  of  oomsing,  that  be 
ioaisted  contrary  lo  the  wishes  of  hia  friend*,  on  riding  oat  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  his  favorite  bitch,  though  he  was  at  the 
the  time  seriousty  ill.  She  won  the  stakes;  bat  m  the  excitement 
■nd  exaltation  at  the  moment  of  rictory,  Lord  O.  fell  fton  hii  hone 
^■d  almost  immediately  txpired. 


king  fowl,  whieh  by  some  advoeales  ef 
has  be«n  heM  in  grant  estimstien,  wm,  Bany  jwn 
ago,  pronoaneed  by  AarBtra  TeYM,  ''s  huM 
^rsei,"*  produced  by  a  arose  of  the  Malay  asd  Ftlari 
or  Hamborgh  fowl. 

We  trust  our  remarks  win  not  be  iai8airfer8tood;oDr 
main  objeet  has  been  to  show  that  certaiabree^  of  ani- 
mals have  been  produced  by  crossing.  Other  brwif^ 
aooh  as  the  Devoa,  Hereford ,  Gallowav  and  West  Bigii. 
land  cattle,  and  the  Sooth  Down  and  Merino  Aeep  have 
been  improved  withoot  miy  fereigB  adnHxtwe.  Tke 
expediency  of  crossing  must 'be  detemiaed  by  cvettD* 
stance*;  the  breederls  eoorm  most  be  adapted  to  tbc 
materiala  at  his  eommaad.  Where  aaimab  of  du  d^ 
sired  form  and  propefttes  can  be  found  in  tbs  nine 
breed,  we  should  deeidedlt  choose  them  for  frof^ 
tion  in  prefcfrence  to  ii^rodnciog  alien  blood.  JBot  the 
breeder  should  have  a  distinct  and  definite  object  ii 
view,  he  should  carefully  ceasider  the  means  of  ftttaio- 
ing  it;  and  with  the  reqmsite  facilities,  hii  socoei  viD 
be  proportionate  to  hia  judgment  and  atteatios. 


Thx  KcaaT  BaxES  or  Cows. — ^I  here  give  u  t^ 
eomit  of  the  Kerry  cows,  as  far  as  a  short  eiperieoct 
of  the  qualities  of  four  of  that  breed,  and  the  accoonti 
I  had  previously  heard  ef  them,  justifies  me  is  oftring 
an  opinion.  The  yield  of  milk  I  consider  to  be  i^aite 
e^ual  in  lyiality  aad  quantity  to  that  of  an  sverage  AP 
demey,  whieh  sort  I  have  kept,  and  the  Keny  poa» 
ses  several  advantages  over  that  breed.  In  the  first 
place  a  Kerry  is  very  much  cheaper  to  bay;  lecoidly, 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  keep,  and  with  leis  risk,  being 
much  hardier  ia  constitution,  and  capable  of  Ihmugoi 
rough  aad  scanty  pasturage ;  thirdly,  the  meet  is  tsj 
■raeh  better,  as  the  carcase  of  an  old  Aldernej  i»Iittit 
more  than  skin  and  bone;  fourthly,  the csif, if  l^tboO 
of  a  larger  breed,  such  as  a  short-bom,  is  eqnal  ia  s» 
to  that  of  an  Alderney.r— JEng/uA  Furmtr't  Bmli. 

Compost  8hei>8. — Among  the  objeets  meet  vortby 
of  our  agriculturists'  attention,  are  eonpoit  ihedif  t 
cemented  pit,  roofed  in,  with  walls  on  three  sidef.  h 
this  kind  of  shed  nmanre  may  be  eeenemicsUj  mm- 
factnred,  with  as  much  industry  and  ctre  ai  « * 
Flemish  farm.  These  kiads  of  sheds  are  ke^ t  coutut- 
ly  filled  with  vegetable  and  aaimal  refoeeof  all  ittB^) 
amongst  which  is  aaland  from  tioM  to  tiae  a  bag  of 
gcmno,  to  promote  t^  decomposing  fcnaefltstiaii  vitk 
the  aid  of  liquid  aMtaore  the  aaass  is  veiy  looo  eoiTert- 
ed  into  a  highly  exeitiag  coaspost,  and  cooveje^  avij 
either  for  immediate  applicatioa,  or  to  be  preserval  ia 
a  casing  of  soil,  if  no  crop  or  grenad  be  ready  ts  r» 
ceiveit.  Thns  the  manufactare  is  constaatly  going 
CO,  and  gnano,  the  most  eost)y  of  imported  fertilixBrs, 
is  made  to  multiply  its  own  peculiar  propertiet  to  u 
inealoiilable  aBDK>unt.~>A. 

Tor-DnassiNO  foe  Grass- Lanvs.— Bones  dissoln' 
in  muriatic  acid,  will  be  a  good  top- dressing  for  grass- 
lands. Boiled  will  be  more  easily  dissolved  tbao  rav 
bones.  They  must  be  put  in  a  vessel,  wetted  till  tbej 
will  take  up  no  more  water,  and  then  have  the  aoii 
poured  over  them. — 'lb. 

Th«  Fkuit  Teadi.— The  Patent  Office  Hejwr!  for 
1847,  states  that  the  quantity  of  apples  shipped  froo 
Oneida  county,  N.  T. ,  (chiefly  from  four  townships,) 
was  ten  thousand  barrels  ia  1845,  sevea  or  eight  tboo- 
sand  in  1846 ;  and  eighteen  thousand  in  1847.  "Hw 
most  productive  orchard,  known  as  the  6oodsellore|pi 
containing  about  six  acres,  yielded  in  1845  id^'I^^^! 
one  thousand  barrels,  which  sold  for  over  n  thNH* 
dollars. 
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EistToms  C«TLTiTATom«— I  am  aorry  to  mimminee  to 
yoa  the  undoubted  existence  of  the  *'  Potato  Disease  " 
•ncBg^  OS.  I  iiave  been  oonMentlj  lookinur  for  its  ap- 
pearaaoe  for  some  days  past,  as  wt  have  had,  stiroe  the 
30th  of  Ma^,  precisely  those  alternations  of  weather 
vhtck  faa've  mYariabty  aeeompaaied  it  in  fonner  years. 
From  liay  30th  to  lane  9th,  (with  the  exception  of 
warm  showery  wnather  on  the  9d  and  5th, >  the  weather 
was  aimsst  constantly  cdd  and  drhody.  During  this 
period  (Jane  1st,)  wehad  ariight'tonchof  frost.  From 
Jane  1 1th  to  13th,  inclnsive,  the  weather  was  very  bad, 
the  fi^ermometer  sinking^nst  to  fl^eiing  point  at  night 
«o  the  13th,  and  the  days  exhiWfiRg  a  dry  lacerating 
chilly  wiad,  that  injnred  all  tender  plants  very  mach. 

From  the  Iftth  to  the  19th  we  had  ^ve  veiy  warm 
days,  followed,  on  the  last  day,  by  eopioiis  rain.  On 
(he  23d  and  24th,  the  wind  was  so  rongh  and  oold  as 
•o  make  it  necessary  to  cover  melons,  £b.,  wherever  it 
was  possible.  This  was  succeeded  suddenly  by  hot 
weather  on  the  26th  and  27ih. 

Lastly,  from  July  4th  to  10th,  we  had  one  continued 
chilly  making  it  necessary  to  cover  tender  plants,  such 
as  melons  and  cucumbers,  as  much  as  in  the  month  of 
if  ay.  The  diflerence  in  the  weather  between  this  and 
the  years  M4,  *4<  and  '47,  when  the  potato  disease 
prevailed  so  extensively,  has  been,  that  the  changes 
have  been  moeh  more  numerous  than  in  those  years,  but 
•oC  ^aite  so  severe.  The  thermometer  has  not  usually 
sunk  so  low,  nor  the  wind  been  so  lacerating  to  vegeta- 
tion. Espeeislly  the  severe  chills  that  occurred  from 
the  llth  to  the  15th  of  July,  1846;  and  again  from  the 
llth  to  21st  of  June,  and  from  the  24th  of  Jaly  to  the 
3rd  of  August,  1847,  (all  of  which  preceded  periods  of 
potato  disease,)  were  more  severe  than  those  of  the 
present  year. 

The  morlnd  indications  on  the  potato  now  first,  just 
becoming  visible,  are  three:  a  ste^  blue  coloring  on  the 
points  of  some  of  the  upper  leaves, — a  rusty  look  on 
those  that  are  tower  and  central  in  the  hill,  together 
with  a  single  withered  leaf  on  the  apex  of  the  plant, 
especially  of  soeh  spires  as  exhibit  no  blossoms.  This 
'wltbered  leaf,  together  with  the  others  eahibiiing  mor- 
bid indication,  speedily  become  dty. 

As  the  depression  of  the  temperature  has  not  been  so 
low,  nor  continued  fur  so  long  a  time  as  in  former  3*ear8, 
when  the  potato  was  diseased,  so  I  hope  the  morbid  ap- 
pearance will  not  increase  rapidly,  but  gradually  yield, 
wider  nsild  steady  weather,  until  a  htaltby  action  is  re- 
stored to  the  system  of  the  plant. 

If  soeh  should  be  the  result,  the  potato  will  live  out 
its  natural  life,  or  nearly  so;  and  on  digging  in  the  au- 
tumn, we  shall  discover  only  occasional  traces  of  dis- 
ease on  the  tubers.  Nothing  U  juart  tvOent  to  tare- 
Jul  obterven  of  tkt  pT0gr€»9  of  tku  diteoft,  than  tk£ 
fa^t  thMt  it  doet  not  originatt  totally  in  iht  tuber,  but 
ia  ike  reeult  of  morbid  atcrttionM  in  the  plant  itnlf ; 
mmd  thiU  keneej  in  point  of  time,  the  dUease  of  the  tu- 
her  foUome  tkei  of  the  herbagB.  Siiouhl  it  be  asserted 
that  disease  has  sometimes  been  known  to  succeed  hot 
showery  weather,  (as  is  probably  the  fact,)  when  none 
of  the  foregoing  morbid  indications  appeared,  still  the 
existence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the 
plaaijs  then  just  as  undoubted. 

H^mode  by  which  severities  of  weather  produce 
ti^mbBHe  is,  I  think,  obvioiis.  The  brightness  and 
wwiMrth  of  oar  summers,  approach  very  near  to  those 
of  the  tropics.  Hence  all  those  tropical  and  semi-tro- 
pical plaau  that  mature  their  frmts  in  firom  12  to  20 


weeks,  and  do  not  require  the  highest  heats  of  these 
regies,  may  be  raised  here  with  tolerable  success,  in 
an  ordinary  season.  Melons,  cucumbers,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  corn,  beans,  eggwplsais,  tomatoes  and  pota- 
toes, are  all  of  this  class.  The  potato  being  moreover 
a  native  of  the  mountmine  of  the  tropical  regions,  pre* 
seats  itself  among  us  already,  by  that  fact,  half  accli- 
mated. 

Now,  soil  being  left  out  of  the  account,  the  first  re- 
quisition, ia  this  whole  class  of  plants,  is  heat  and  light; 
just  as  uir  and  siot«<«r€  are  to  our  hardy  ones,  such  as 
cabbage,  turneps,  the  grasses,  and  the  grains. 

The  Potato,  however,  requires  less  heat  and  more 
moisture  than  any  other  tender  plant  we  cultivate,  and 
so  presents  points  of  similsrity  to  our  half  hardy  ones. 

While  thn  class  of  plants  enjoy  steady  warm  and 
bright  weather,  they  are  sure  to  grow  with  any  tolera- 
ble culture.  But  let  sudden  changes  occur;  as  that  of 
high  and  dry  heats  succeeded  by  long  and  damp  chills, 
and  the  deprivation  of  their  nutrimental  juices  is  ine- 
vitable. This,  attended  with  the  laceration  of  foliage 
by  the  wind,  and  the  sudden  return  of  warm  weather, 
producing  a  ruinous  perspiration  from  the  foliage  before 
the  earth  is  warm  enough  adequately  to  restore  the  cir- 
culation of  the  plant,  finishes  the  work  of  death.  Any 
or  ail  these  causes  occurring  in  mitigated  forms  and 
degrees,  produce  proportioniiLl  results  of  unfruitfulness 
and  disease.  In  such  ways  the  vital  force  of  the  plant 
yields  to  the  stronger  iiifluence  of  chemical  action. 

Had  those  who  have  speculated  on  the  causes  of  the 
potato  disease  cultivated  the  small  list  of  tropical  plants 
noticed  above,  tlmugh  but  for  a  single  unfavorable  sea- 
son, side  by  side ;  and  had  they  at  the  same  time,  heed- 
ed the  well  ascertained  phyviological  laws  of  tender 
plants,  they  would,  I  think,  have  come  unanimously  to 
this  single  and  simple  conclusion,  that  all  tropical 
plmnti  cultivated  hercy  eujfer  muaily  and  mainly  from 
infelicUiee  of  toetUher,  eMptdally  damp  chxlU  ,*  and 
that  the  mtorbid  indicutions  in  this  whole  class  of  plants 
are  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  of  foliage  and 
fruit  will  permit,  Honce  I  would  as  soon  talk  of  To" 
mato,  or  Melon^  as  of  Potato  disease.  The  only  peca- 
lisrity  in  regard  to  the  potato,  is  the  recency  of  its 
marked  liability  to  disease.  Indeed,  such  are  the  unal- 
terable laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  that  had  we  a 
minute  history  of  the  |N»tAfo,  as  cultivated  a  century 
ago  in  our  own  land,  we  should,  I  doubt  not,  find  fre- 
quent slight  traces  at  least  of  its  present  morbii  mani- 
festation. 

But  I  did  not  intend  now  to  write  an  essay  on  this 
subject.  Let  those  who  would  see  the  illustration  and 
proof  of  the  fore^'oing  positions  consult  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  contained  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the 
New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  1847  /*  now 
just  published. 

July  22nd.  The  indications  of  disease  on  the  herbage 
of  the  potato,  is  now  everywhere  apparent ;  although 
its  progress  has  been  much  less  rapid  than  in  1846,  or 
the  second  attack  in  1847.  On  the  day  of  the  prece- 
ding date,  (July  14th,)  we  had  a  shower  of  rain  fol- 
lowed by  chills  and  wind  of  considerable  severity  and 
continuance,  so  that  I  feared  they  would  enhance  the 
morbid  tendencies  pre-existing. 

August  8th.  Under  the  last  preceding  date,  we  en- 
joyed 4.  fine  warm  rain  succeeded  >>y  cool,  but  not  cold 
weather.  Under  its  influence,  the  influence  of  disease 
seems  olearly  lessened ;  while  those  leaves  that  had  be- 
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come  steel  blue  or  mity,  sre  ^ing:  tlie  otbers  look 
healthfal. 

I  have  phmted  about  tbree  serM  of  potatoes  on  a 
grayelly  loam,  a  little  richer  than  was  desirable,  as  it 
has  induced  too  gr^at  rankness  of  herbage.  It  is  here, 
I  coneeivei  that  my  principle  danger  of  disease  lies. 

The  Held  had  been  a  pasture  for  some  years.  It  was 
tamed  over  by  the  plow  last  Norember.  My  seed  was 
planted  from  April  28th  to  May  2nd,  incluaive.  The 
Med  was  put  in  between  lh«  farrowa  wHh  a  gmb  hoe, 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  the  whole  fteM  immediate- 
ly harrowed  both  ways.  I  have  hoed  h  twice,  making 
no  hill  at  all,  hot  leaving  tbe  groaod  clean  and  meUow 
abont  the  plant. 

The  whole  Held  appears  now  as  thoQgh  moderately 
hilled,  from  the  upheaving  of  the  soil  daring  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tabers.  I  have  foond  no  troable  from  my 
potatoes  rising  oat  of  the  groand  as  my  viegkhon 
feared. 

la  eases  of  the  rapid  progress  of  disease,  I  have  for- 
marly  mowed  off  my  vines  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  morbid  matter  formed  and  forming  in  the  herbapre, 
to  the  tnber.  But  the  disease  has  advanced  so  slowly 
this  year,  that  I  have  not  done  this.  My  varietiea  are 
all  early,  bat  the  process  of  maturity  has  andoabtedly 
been  a  little  hastened  by  diseased  tendencies. 

Aogost  11th.  Have  just  discovered  a  slight  discolo- 
ration on  two  or  three  tabers,  enough  to  warn  me  of 
the  possible  rapid  approach  of  others  in  the  rear.  The 
drying  up  of  my  potatoes,  is  evidently  in  steady,  thongh 
not  rapid  process. 

ThB  NkWSUBGH   ExFSKnCSKT    ON   TRB   PoTATO. 

In  the  New- York  Spectator  for  July  9rd,  I  see  the 
notice  of  an  experiment  on  the  potato,  communicated 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agrieoltural 
Society,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Bufiato. 

In  that  experiment,  poutoes  were  planted  in  a  very 
deep  rich  soil,  in  a  forcing  house,  kept  at  as  even  a 
temperature  as  possible,  without  the  use  of  artificial 
heat.  Tet  when  the  potatoes  were  dog,  aboat  three 
weeks  before,  (that  is,  as  we  may  ealeolate,  aboQt  the 
1st  of  June,)  they  exhitnted  signs  of  disease.  Hence 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  tudden  alternations  qf  tern- 
perMtuTif  or  varying  eimditioni  of  fnoUture,  have  no 
ag€ney  in  tht  prodtKtimi  of  thU  dU€a9€, 

But  let  as  see. 

Ist.  The  cultivator  shut  up  a  moontain  tropical 
plant  in  the  necessarily  eloi$  air  of  a  green  house. 
This  was  probably  done  about  the  Ist  of  March.  The 
plant  therefore,  oook)  have  had  but  very  little  fresh  air 
during  the  first  two  mouths  of  its  growth. 

2od.  He  planted  it  in  a  very  deep  rich  toil — a  soil 
in  which  every  familiar  cultivator  of  the  potato  knows 
it  will  not  do  well,  since  it  will  scarcely  form  tobers  at 

all. 

8d.  He  planted  a  yegetable  aceustomed  to  a  cool 
mountain  air,  in  the  necessarily  hot  atmotphere'  of  a 
green  house.  In  such  a  house,  the  temperature  would 
almost  unavoidably,  in  cold  and  bright  days  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  run  up  to  100^.  These 
circumstances — a  close  air,  rich  soil,— -and  hot  atmos- 
phere— are  the  Tcry  predicament  in  which  tropical 
plants  are  most  likely  to  suffer. 

Altogether,  I  consider  the  experiment  a  most  unfor- 
tunate one,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  as  a  per- 
fect nonsequitur,  I  am  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  forcing  houte$,  either  with  or 
without  artificial  heat;  but  I  have  cultivated  hot  and 
cold  bedt,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  a  part  of  the 
time,  almost  by  the  acre;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
any  plant  that  will  admit  of  cultivation  at  all  in  our 
atmosphere,  can  be  carried  through  its  whole  progress 
to  maturity  as  healthfully  whea  thus  protected  as  when 


it  is  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  opei  tiMmt  ikraigb 
at  least  a  part  of  its  eonrse. 

The  physiology  of  the  potato  disesw,  wketber 
viewed  in  relation  to  this  single  species,  er  lo  the 
whole  class  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plssto,  ie«ai» 
to  ne  not  to  present  any  profoond  (^estioss  or  inere- 
tiUe  phenomeaa.  The  nccncy  of  its  seinre  os  tke  po^ 
tato  is  the  most  difficnft  <|aestioB,  and  that  I  tbiik  ii 
satisfactorily  discussed  and  referred  to  exhaisted  eaer- 
gy  IB  the  essay  jast  referred  to* 


IHHaied  mdicattom  in  other,  cspecicRy  tender  flnii 
—- tAe  Season,  4^.— The  moaths  of  July,  and  of  As* 
gast  thus  far,  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  Aogut, 
1847.  The  eoi^ness,  dampness  and  darkseu  hsre  beai 
irithoBt  a  parallel  in  eoase  years.  The  seuoshn  Weo 
exceedingly  like  that  of  the  osrth  of  Eorops,  lo  k  u 
1  know  it  descriptively. 

The  temperature  has  ranged  daring  the  day  fron  SS" 
to  7&^  (rarely  SCT  >  and  during  the  night  from  W  to 
60^.  The  eonseqaeace  is.,  that  the  aspect  of  tatoai 
shows  itself  prematurely^  nor  do  I  believe  tkst  t»y ^ 
gree  or  continuaace  of  good  weather  wiH  ttaion  tb 
aspect  of  nature  to  ita  wonted  appearaaet  st  ihit  lei- 
son  of  the  year. 

1.  Haxdt  Pijutts. 
MparaguB,  Spinach  and  Pie-plant  have  heei  sbna- 

dant. 

Onions  have  siiffered  somewhat  from  a  cool  Btdnn- 
mer,  the  bulbs  exhibiting  a  tardiness  in  forming. 

Parenept  and  Peae  have  done  well,  the  last  sfaoving 
little  tendency  to  decayed  pods  as  formerly  vba  pod- 
to  disease  existed. 

2.  Half  hakst  Piuihts. 
Beett  are  good. 
Cauliflowere   surted    well  and  formed  sobm  m 

heada,  but  now  scatter  badly^  considering  tbe  coobea 
of  the  weather. 

Cabbage,  Early,  has  been  anusuaUy  good,-*  lit* 
more  injareid  by  insects  than  formerly. 

Cabbage,  Late,  has  done  well  with  ae,  bvt  is  dj 
neighborhood  has  suffered  severely  and  extessivdj  &» 
the  formatioa  of  toraep-shaped  appesdsgei  oi  m 
roots. 

Carrote,  Lettuce,  Raduhee  and  Toraepi,  btw  im 
well. 

3.  TsifDEx  Plahts. 
These  have  all  b^ea  backward  ia  grcnrth,  Vot  espe 

cially  in  fruiting,  ei^pt  in  caaes  of  extrsordisaiy  {«">• 

teotion  from  the  coyness  of  the  summer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  cultivators  of  tropical  [rot> 
and  plants  in  this  climate,  that  in  cool  and  nnpropiiKRU 
seasons,  their  blossoms  either  do  not  fructify  at  aU,or 
if  they  do,  that  the  fruit  drops  off  premawrely.  W 
it  was  through  the  whole  month  of  August,  »  1°^': 
and  thus  it  has  been  during  the  present  aeasoo. 

Beane,  .BwA.— These  have  rusted  badly  is  the  m- 
age,  but  less  than  in  1846  in  the  fruit.  . 

Com,  that  was  planted  early  in  deep  warm  sojI,^^ 
sustained  iu  verdure  and  continued  its  growth  notwii^ 
.  standing  summer  chills.  It  has  thus  fllustrated  im 
law  that  vegetation  that  is  deep  rooted,  and  that  dm 
mostly  formed  its  tissues,  stands  cold  weather  BQca«^- 
ter  than  that  which  has  done  neither. 

But  early  com  exhibiU  ears  few  and  men. 

Cucumber e.—TUs  is  the  hardiest  of  all  tho*  'ij^ 
usuaUy  planted  in  the  garden,  and  ««P®«»^^y  ".^^t 
power  of  its  herbage  to  Uve  through  damp  aad  W 
weather,  and  to  fruit  under  similar  eipcnmrt«»«j^/l 
it  commenced  fruiting  late  j  and  spe<»men8  »*>**, 
seed  early  in  July,  were  ruined  by  the  long  ootfBW* 
chill  that  immediately  followed;  while  theyoHngw «^ 
of  fruit  then  gathering,  became  stanted,  pele  «<»  »^^ 
and  so  unfit  for  market. 
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JBggPlmni. — My  pUnts  were  moderately  early.  A 
Cbw  flowers  fmtted  daring  a  few  auepioioas  days  in  Ju- 
ty;  otherwise  the  whole  osoal  season  of  fruiting,  thos 
far,  has  heen  too  cold  lor  that  delicate  prooess. 

So  it  was  in  1847.  Plants  that  did  not  frait  before 
the  Mih  of  Jaly,  did  not  fmit  at  all,  althoogh  the  her- 
bage was  large  and  fine.  A  large  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  this  erop  rotted  in  1846,  in  exact  ootncidence  of  time 
and  appearanoe  with  the  potato  disease. 

Green  Fleshed  Melons. — The  foliage  of  tfarsvine  has 
euflfered  less  than  in  1846  and  '7,  in  coosequenoe  of  the 
higher  range  of  temperature  during  a  ohtli,  and  the  less 
violent  character  of  the  wind  {  bot  the  prooess  of  fruit- 
ing has  soiered  much  more  than  in  these  years  from 
the  ahaost  uointerrupted  continuance  of  cool  weather. 
A  few  fruits  aet  late  in  June,  hut  ecareely  any  sinoe, 
until  within  these  last  few  daye.^  So  it  was  la«t  year 
4loriflg  the  whole  aMnth  of  August.  A  few  gentlemen 
about  me  who  have  melon  bed§4n  highly  sheltered  situ- 
«tiona,  esfecially  such  as  ei^oyed-  Uie  aid  of  bottom 
lieat  Msing  lirem  large  oempost  l^pjB^  have  done  bet- 
ter. 

Waier  Mdat. — This  is  the  teoderest  of  all  melons. 
E^ariy  plants  that  were  forwarded  in  hotbeds,  looked 
^vaU  im  theood  of  June  and  set  considerable  fruit.  But 
they  are  now  nearly  all  dead,  root  and  hrancit.  A  few 
e(Ad  bed  plaat^  transplanted  with  entire  safety,  are  hut 
just  alive  now,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  long  and  warm 
suituum,  must  entirely  foil  as  a  crop. 

Peppmre. — ^These  exhibit  some  fine  fruit  set  early. 
Others  are  now  jost  setting,  but  between  these  there 
are  lew  that  are  intermediate. 

S^aadUt,  Svima«r. — This  squash  sets  in  unfavorable 
weather  ahnoat  as  freely  as  the  cucumber,  but  in  the 
growUi  of  ita  fruit  it  is  the  tenderest  of^all  vines.  Al- 
most all  my  early  speetmens  perished  by  rotting  at  the 
esEtreme  ead,  by  becoming  covered  M  over  with  small 
carious  spots,  or  by  becoming  prematarely  ripe  and 
stinted.  There  is  no  more  delicate  exponent  of  good 
summer  weather  than  the  rapid  and  healthful  growth 
of  the  fruit  of  the  summer  squash. 

S^meukf  Winter, — This,  though  hardier  than  the  pre- 
eeding,  will  probably  be  a  failing  crop.  I  expect  to 
«ee  the  frait  present  ia  aaturaa,  (as  in  1846  and  1847,) 
aaaall  carious  spots  on  its  surlace,  gummy  exudations  of 
stn  ofiensive  ameil  all  over  the  skin,  and  (as  would  he 
expected)  a  tendency  to  early  decay. 

AU  this  again  is  the  result  of  bidden  changes  of  the 
weather  at  critical  periods  ia  the  growth  of  this  plant. 

romatow. — I  had  about  700  hills  that  began  to  ma- 
tare  fmit  about  the  middle  of  Joly.  All  the  first  ripe 
fruit  for  nearly  the  first  ten  days  was  unfit  for  market. 
By  the  25th  they  were  in  fine  bearing,  when  they  sud- 
denly reoeived  a  most  violent  shock  from  cold  weather, 
mo  that  oo  the  fint  of  August  nearly  every  hill  was  de- 
foliated ia  the  centre  almost  as  badly  as  on  the  10th  of 
September  ordinarily.  My  fear  was  that,  in  these  cir- 
ewtttstaaoes,  they  would,  as  in  some  former  years,  die 
ootrigfat.  But  they  now  seem  to  be  a  little  revived,  so 
tliat  th^  begin  to  thiew  out  young  shoots  from  the  na- 
ked iNraaches  in  the  centre  of  the  hill.  The  market 
gardeners  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  importing  a 
few  early  tomatoes,  from  the  city  of  New- York.  But 
never  before  have  I  seen  the  spectacle  of  the  Utica  mar- 
ket sapplied  with  imported  tomatoes  ahnost  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August. 

5.  HamoT  Fxihts. 

•dpplee  are  few  this  year  generally. 

Pemrtf  wiUi  me  abundant  for  my  trees. 

Jjbimt-— BOt  one  to  he  found. 

^fbtcee^  so  far  as  we  raise  them  at  all,  are  abnn- 

CUUlt* 

6.  Tkitder  FatnTt. 

^^rv^iM.— Those  that  w^re  o<nrsred  daring  the  win- 


Iter  are  in  fruit.  The  springs  of  1847  and  1848,  unlike 
those  of  many  preoediag  years,  exhibited  no  frosts  suf- 
ficient to  cut  off  grapes  after  the  buds  broke. 

Psoc  A€« . — None . 

I  ought  to  observe  that  the  preceding  doleful  aocount 
of  the  season,  especially  in  regard  to  tender  plants,  re- 
quires sooM  abatement  on  account  of  the  unusually 
bleak  exposition  of  my  garden.  But  with  this  slight 
qualification,  it  will  hold  true  of  Oneida  county  gene- 
rally for  the  present  year. 

It  is  important  to  compare  the  preceding  morbid  in- 
dications, ia  the  culture  of  tender  plants  generally,  with 
that  of  the  potato  particularly.  From  such  a  compa- 
rison, it  will  appear  that  the  state  of  weather  thai  pre^ 
cedes  the  potato  disease,  simxdtaneously,  similarly 
and  usually  equally ^  precedes  ^  diseased  condition  in 
every  other  tender  plant  ustuUly  cultivated  among  us, 
the  soil,  time  of  planting,  care  in  the  culture,  being 
suhsteifUisUly  the  sawu  in  estch  case. 

If  such  be  the  fact,  how  can  we  avoid  the  conviction 
that  similar  causes  of  disease,  be  they  what  they  may, 
are  in  action  in  each  case.  C.  £.  G. 

Uiica,  August,  1848. 

»^— — »^^Mi  ■  ■  I  ■■■II  ■■■■iiM-.ii  wm-m—^m^^ 

Auflirers  to  Inquiries* 

Eaklt-Cut  Hat. — ^"  J>oes  eariy-cut  hay,  when  fed 
to  cows,  prevent  or  lessen  their  difficulties  in  calving 
or  cleaning  t"  This  question  is  asked  by  a  correspon- 
dent at  Clarendon,  Vt.,  who  states  that  for  several  years 
past,  he  has  fed  his  oows  in  the  winter  oo  hay  cut  chiefly 
in  the  month  of  September.  He  states  that  the  oows 
have  generally  been  in  good  order  in  the  spring,  but 
that  they  have  freqaentlv  had  difficulty  in  calving.  He 
has  given  them  rye  meal,  which  has  proved  useful;  but 
beans,  mixed  with  corn  meal,  and  wet  up  together,  have 
been  most  efleotive  in  causing  the  cows  to  cleanse  well. 
In  answer  to  the  above  question,  we  think  most  dairy- 
men will  agree  that  early  cut  hay  is  better  for  cows 
than  that  which  is  ripe.  Hay  from  green  grass,  keeps 
the  animal  system  in  a  more  natural  eondition;  it  pre- 
vents that  tendency  to  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
which  at  the  time  of  parturition  is  vary  likely  to  pro- 
duce fever,  and  lead  to  the  difficulties  mentioned. 

BxD-BiTos. — ''  A  SoBscatBKa,"  Granby,  Ct.  To 
prevent  these  troublesome  insects,  use  bedsteads  that 
have  no  holes  through  them,  and  which  screw  together 
so  tightly  as  to  leave  no  cavities ;  use  board  slats  in- 
stead of  cords;  and  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  bugs, 
apply  corrossive  sublimate  and  cheap  rum,  whiskey,  or 
alcohol,  to  the  places  where  they  are  likely  to  lodge 
themselves.  It  may  be  applied  with  a  feather,  and 
once  a  week  will  answer.  If  the  bags  come  out  of  the 
wall  or  floor,  set  the  bedstead  where  it  cannot  came  in 
contaet  with  the  wall,  and  occasionally  use  the  above 
solution  around  the  bottom  of  the  posts  and  on  the  floor 
where  they  stand. 

Spxcimsw  or  Muck. — S.  W.,  North  Easton,  N.  Y. 
The  muck,  of  which  you  sent  a  sample,  would  proba- 
bly prove  useful  as  a  fertilizer  on  the  soil  you  describe. 

'^  AaoiLLACEous  Eauth." — S.  W.  The  sample  sent 
contains  much  sand,  a  little  alumina,  and  a  little  iron — 
no  lime.  It  might  be  of  some  service  on  a  loose,  san- 
dy or  gravelly  soil. 

ExTiapATioN  OF  Couch  ob  Quack  Gxass. — S.  W. 
Work  the  ground  thoroughly  when  it  is  moderately  dry. 
A  spring-tooth  horse-rake,  with  large  teeih  has  been 
used  for  cleaning  out  the  roots  and  gathering  them  in- 
to piles,  with  good  effect. 

Best  Time  foe  setting  out  an  Oechaed. — S.  W. 
In  general,  we  should  prefer  spring;  but  if  the  ground 
is  dry  and  not  liable  to  be  thrown  by  frost,  fall  planting 
does  very  well. 
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Ifew  A  KewlT  f ntrodnced  Apples, 

KAftLT   WIlfTBB  APFLB8. 

Mother. — A  new,  bandaome  late 
aotama  and  early  winter  apple,  of  the 
highest  quality.  It  originated  at 
Bolton,  Worcester  county,  Mass.  It 
is  large,  oblong^vate,  slightly  ap- 
proaehing  conical,  obscurely  and  ob- 
tusely ribbed;  surface  a  high,  warm 
rich  red  on  yellow  ground,  a  deep  red 
to  the  sun,  in  obsoure  streaks;  stalk 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  in  a 
moderate  cavity;  calyx  in  a  small 
plated  basin;  flesh  jellow,  more  so 
towards  the  outside,  ^nder,  mode- 
rately juicy,  rich,  very  spicy,  mild 
sub-acid  or  nearly  neutral  flavor,  with 
some  admixture  of  sweetness.  This 
variety  approaches  somewhat  in  ex- 
ternal aspect,  the  Esopns  Spitsen- 
burgh,  and  has  the  rich  yellow  flesh 
and  spiciness  of  that  celebrated  fruit, 
but  is  far  less  acid. 

Kino  Apple. — Cultivated  in  Cayu- 
ga and  Tompkins  counties,  but  not 
widely  spread.  Fruit  large,  round- 
ish, flattened  at  ends,  nearly  regular; 
distinctly  striped  and  dptted  with  a 
dark,  rather  dull  red.  on  a  yellow  or 
greenish  yellow  ground,  the  whole 
oolor  possessing  a  remarkably  rich 
appearance;  stalk  from  three-quarters 
to  an  inch  long;  oalyx  in  a  round, 
slightly  waved,  or  nearly  even  basin: 
flesh  yellow,  remarkably  tender,  very 


A.  Mothir,^. 


C.  HiMard9Um  Nantmch.^-J).  Famnut,  or  Pomm»  tf«  Nt^. 


B.  Kimg  JSfji; 

rich,  spicy,  sub-aeid,  sf  first  rtte 
quality.  Where  ksowo,  it  eoa- 
mande  ae  high  a  prise  in  Bsrket  t» 
any  other  apple  of  'na  kisos. 
Growth  upright,  viipfosi. 

HxrBBAmDSTox  N«r«ucH.— This 
ap^le,  although  it  has  bees  eoltin- 
t«a  amny  years  in  MasssdnBettt; 
has  not  yet  been  eitensiTely  ^iae- 
minated  tkroughom  the  ewttrj.  It 
is  described  k^  UfaDniag,  Keorick, 
and  Downing.  It  origisstej  »t 
HttbbardstoB,  Mass. 

Fruit  rather  large;  roOBdi»b.of»ie, 
taperiRjf^  somewhat  Iroai  tke  ni^j^ 
each  way,  nearly  regsltr;  sto 
marked  with  broken  stripes  ^  bb- 
meroQS  dots  of  light  yellowisb  red, 
on  a  rich  yrilow,  or  orsngs  ye^^ 
ground ;  stalk  scarcely  sa  inekteag. 
in  a  moderate  aeete  oefitj^c^T^ 
in  a  ribbed  basin;  flcsb  yeilowisk 
white,  eompaet,  modsrstely  i* 
grained,  with  a  remarkaWy  neii, 
slightly  soi.aeid  flavor,  vith  t 
strong  mixture  of  a  riek  sveet. 
One  of  the  first  among  fint-isw 
apples— about  equal  to  the  Swatf 
as  a  winter  table  apple,  m^  ^ 
dedly  superior  in  flavor  to  the  BUd- 
win. 

Fambvse,  er  Pimm  dt  Ftt^'' 
Dovaiag  remarks  that  this  is    » 
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veiy  oetebrated  Canada  frait,  which  has  its  name, 
{Pamme  d4  Neigt,  or  Snow  apple,)  from  tlie  snow- 
white  color  of  ito  flesh,  or,  as  some  sa^,  from  the  vil- 
lage wheaee  it  was  first  taken  to  England."  Perhaps 
it  fliar  be  regarded  as  strictly  an  autumn  apple,  al- 
though in  northern  latitudes,  it  keeps  well  into  winter. 
It  is  known  to  a  limited  extent  throughout  the  country. 
Fruit  of  medium  siie,  sometimes  rather  small,  round, 
evem,  and  regular,  rarely  flattened  «t  the  end;  color  a 
fine  deep  dear  red,  with  indistinct  stripes  on  a  whitish 
ground^  atalk  quite  slender,  three-^iuarters  of  an  inch 
long;  \m  a  rather  small  cavity;  calyx  in  a  small,  wrin- 
kled basin;  flesh  remarkably  white,  often  with  (aint 
streaks  of  red,  breaking,  juicy,  veiy  fine  in  texture, 
pleasant,  sfightiy  spicy,  sob-acid  flavor.  Distinguished 
for  iu  pleasant  and  agreeable  qualities  more  than  for 
Its  richness.     First  rate. 


AMtlysis  of  tke  Foums  of  Pears. 

The  second  number  of  that  splendid  and  valuable 
work,  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Soetety,  oontains  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
paper,  eonsieting  chiefly  of  figures,  on  the  *'  Analysis 
of  the  Forms  of  Fears.^  We  have  taken  the  liber- 
ty, however,  in  one  essential  instance,  to  change  the 
d^cr^ptive  phrase  applied  to  them,  which  we  shall 
point  ost. 

Although  these  figures  neaity  explain  themselves,  it 
smy  be  remarked  in  the  language  of  J.  £.  Teschema- 
eber,  Che  author  of  the  article  referred  to,  that  "the 
analysis  is  perlormed  by  aeans  of  a  simple  fundamen- 
tal figure  of  a  circle,  on  the  variations  from  which, 
eomb^ad  with  different  pyramidal  ibrms  of  the  pear, 
the  descriptions  are  founded;  and  in  order  to  exhibit 
these  disuaetly,  the  original  eirde,  when  not  a  portion 
of  the  outiiae  of  form  is  delineated  by  dots."  It  is  al- 
so observed  that  there  are  examples  where  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  forms  of  pears  is  such,  as  to  preclude  rigid 
aoenraej  in  the  application  of  these  principles.  The 
Teaark  is  added  that  **  the  same  forms  and  explana- 
tions may  also  be  ^used  in  descriptions  of  the  apple, 
with  the  substitution  of  pyramidal  for  pyriform;  and 
urith  the  observation  that  the  small  end  of  the  pyramid 
la  the  apple  is  at  the  calyx,  while  in  the  pear  it  is  at 
Che  stem." 

The  instance  in  which  w«  have  deviated  from  the  lan- 
^oa^  af  the  original,  in  copyiq||;  these  figures,  and 
their  explanatory  phrases,  is  in  substituting  the  term 
4Mmie  for  obovaU,  We  should  not  have  presumed  to 
aaake  this  chanffe  were  we  not  borne  out  both  by  the 
ordinary  definition  of  the  term,  and  by  the  universal 
usage  of  naturalists  as  well  as  pomologtsts.  The  term 
aaa^  as  is  well  known,  implies  egg-shaped,  or  an  oval 
anaaUer  at  one  end;  okovate,  has  the  position  of  the 
larger  and  smaller  end  reveraed.  Thus,  in  botany,  an 
ovate  leaf  is  like  the  longest  section  of  an  egg,  the  lar- 
ger end  being  at  the  base,  as  in  the  beech  and  balsam 
poplar;  it  is  obovate  when  of  the  same  shape  but  lar- 
ger at  the  apex,  as  in  the  alder  and  ^ice-wood.  Hence, 
also,  a  pear  is  ovate  when  the  stem  is  at  the  larger  end ; 
aad  obovate,  when  at  the  smaller.  But  in  the  article 
froia  whish  we  have  copied  these  figures,  the  term  obih 
spo^a  is  applied  to  fruit  designated  as  oblate  or  Jlat ;  a 
^aage  in  its  eommon  meaning  so  great,  that  we  are 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  deviation.  A  similar  appli- 
station  of  the  term  in  botany  would  cause  the  leaves  of 
aoch  plants  as  the  Jitarum.  canadente  and  Heitrantke^ 
rm.  rtni/ormU  to  be  described  as  obovate,  totally  difier- 
«Bt  from  all  usage.  Hence,  in  deference  to  usage,  we 
frAva  presumed  to  restore  the  term,  and  apply  oblate 
its  eorabioations,  to  such  firuits  as  are  flattened  at 
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Van  Moos'  Leoo  Leclero.  Vicar  of  wibkfield.  Bartlett 

diffeient  forms  in  the  pear  to  so  simple  a  figure  as  the 
eirele,  and  describing  their  variations  from  this  figure 
by  simple  and  appropriate  terms,  which  appears  to  be 
entirely  new,  we  regard  as  a  very  valuable  suggestion. 
It  will  serve  to  point  out,  with  clearness  and  brevity, 
some  forms  which  would  otherwise  require  many  words. 
For  instance,  the  Ywar  of  Winkfield  partakes  of  the 
character  of  oblong  and  pyriform,  and  it  has  the  slight 
taper  towards  the  calyx  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  the 
**  ovate  "  form ;  hence  this  is  at  once  expressed  by  tha 
compound  term,  "  oblong-ovate-pyriform.'' 


Oaondaga  or  Swaa's  Uraage  Pear* 

We  notice,  in  the  last  number  of  the  HortieuUurui^ 
a  statement  of  H.  H.  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford,  that  this 
pear  fiails  to  make  a  good  growth  when  grafted  or  bnd« 
ded  on  the  quince,  whether  single  or  double-worked ; 
and  that  in  every  instance  the  trees  presented  a  weak 
and  sickly  appearance,  while  those  on  pear  stocks  were 
vigorous,  more  rapid  in  growth  and  very  healthy. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  success  of  some  varieties 
of  the  pear  depends  as  well  upon  other  circumstances, 
as  upon  the  nature  of  the  variety.  The  writer  has  trees 
of  the  Onondaga  budded  directly  upon  the  quince,  which 
have  made  as  vigorous  a  growth  the  present  season  as 
on  the  pear,  or  as  any  other  variety  out  of  50  sorts,  ex* 
cept  the  Genesee  and  Ionise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  the  shoots 
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averaging  from  two  and  a-faalf  to  three  feet  in  length. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  varieties  famed  for  their  iuo> 
cess  upon  the  quince ,  have  nearly  or  totally  failed ;  some 
which  succeeded  perfectly  last  year,  have  made  but  lit. 
tie  growth  the  present ;  the  leaves  have  turned  pale,  and 
copious  applications  of  copperas  water  and  of  iron  fil- 
insrs  at  the  roots  have  failed  to  restore  them.  These 
effects  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  season,  or  to  the 
soil,  although  all  such  explanations  would  be  conjectural. 
The  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  which  never  craeks 
by  baking;  and  the  season,  although  moist,  warm, and 
producing  a  rapid  growth  with  most  trees,  has  been 
unusually  attended  with  what  is  called  the  ''/eaZ-Uigbt," 
in  the  pear  and  plum. 

Ponaologiciil  CoBveBtion  at  Buflalo, 

This  convention,  called  together  through  tFie  exer- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Buffalo,  as- 
sembled on  the  first  ultimo,  and  extended  its  sessions 
through  the  2d  and  4th,  occupying  three  days  in  all. 
Fear  had  been  entertained  that  at  so  early  a  season, 
but  few  fruits  could  be  eoUected;  a  large  number, 
however,  were  received  from  several  different  states, 
and  among  them  many  varieties  ripening  so  early  as  to 
be  usually  excluded  from  our  autumnal  exhibitions.  In 
other  respects,  the  convention  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  successful  effort,  and  has  resulted  in  the  inter- 
change of  much  valuable  information. 

Among  the  principal  contributors  were  noticed  the 
following: — Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Mass.;  Charles 
Downing,  and  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgb,  N.  Y.;  F. 
W.  Hayes,  Newark,  and  Thomas  Hancock,  Burlington, 
N.  J.;  David  Thomas,  Aurora,  W.  R.  Smith  Macedon, 
and  Ellwanger,  Barry  &  Rowe,  and  Bissel,  Hooker  & 
Sloane,  Rochester,  Benj.  Hodge,  and  A.  Bryant  & 
Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
George  Andrews,  Montreal  ;  James  Dougall,  Amherst- 
burgh,  C.  W. ;  A.  C.  Hubbard  Detroit ;  all  of  whom 
presented  large  and  interesting  collections.  Charles 
Hamilton,  of  Canterbury,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  sent 
to  the  convention  a  large  and  very  fine  assortment  of 
plums  ;  and  several  other  smaller  collections  were  re- 
oeived,  among  which  were  those  of  J*  W.  Bailey,  of 
Plattsburgh  ;  L.  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock  ;  N.  Goodsell, 
Greece,  N.  Y.,  and  others.  The  most  interesting  and 
important  varieties  in  these  collections,  were  taken  up, 
and  occupied  the  time  of  the  convention  during  its  seve- 
ral sittings 

The  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  was  between 
fifty  and  «ixty, — from  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Connectibut,  New  Jersey,  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Missouri,  and  from  the  two  provinces  of  Canada — 
fourteen  states  and  provinces  in  all.  The  convention 
was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  David  Thomas, 
of  Aurora.  N.  Y.,  as  President ;  three  secretaries  and 
ten  Vice-Presidents,  from  as  many  different  states  and 
provinces.  A  set  of  rules,  for  the  government  of  its 
deliberations,  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  as  follows  :— The  most  perishable 
froits  to  be  examined  first,  and  to  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  convention  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose—one  variety  to  be  examined  at  a  time, 
and  comparisons  made  from  the  different  specimens 
present ; — ^members  allowed  to  state  facts  only  in  the 
briefest  manner.  Discussions  on  special  subjects  to  be 
allowed  during  evenings  and  intervals,  at  which  no  one 
to  speak  more  than  ten  minutes,  nor  twice  on  the  same 
subject.  The  pomological  rules  adopted  by  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  were  also  adopted  by 
the  Convention.  Committees  were  subsequently  ap* 
pointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  seedling  or  new 
firaitt  present. 


Among  the  more  active  members  who  futiei^sted 
in  the  discussions,  were  Thomfas  Hancock  and  F.  W. 
Hayes,  N.  J.;  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Flashing ;  Cliarlei 
Downing,  Newborgh  f  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  llbsi^ ;  P. 
Barry,  J.  W.  BisseU,  and  N.  Ooodsett,  Roehester;  B. 
Hodge  and  W.  R.  Coppock,  Buffalo;  J.  J.  Thonu, 
Macedon  }  h.  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock ;  all  ia  Nev-Ywk; 
F.  R.  Elliott,  Clevelmid,  and  H.  H.  Coit,i:aelid,Ohio; 
J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana>  J.  C.  Holmei, 
Detroit,  A.  T.  Proaty,  Kalamaxoo,  Mich.;  J.  A.Kea- 
nicott,  Chicago,  lll.f  Thomas  Allen,  Si.  Louis,  Mo.^ 
C.  Beadle,  St.  Catherines,  and  James  DoagtU,  An- 
herstburgh,  C.  W. 

With  a  single  exeeptioB  of  a  fmvt  eonvcntioB  kM 
last  year  at  Columbus,  for  the  state  of  Ohio  obIt,  tUs 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  kiod  em 
made  in  this  coontiy .     It  was  of  coarse  to  be  e«pect«d 
that  in  so  untrodden  a  path,  some  time  woaU  bt  e>jar 
sumed  in  settUog  prenibinartes,  aad  hi  a^oftin^  the 
best  mode  of  action.     Diffictilties  existed,  perktps  n- 
separably  connected    with  a  conventioB  of  ikis  Damre, 
which  oceasioned  some  eoafosion,  and  wbidi  are  veil 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  having  the  ooatiol  of  fa- 
tore  meetings  of  this  kind.     In  all  deliberative  lodies, 
it  is  abeolutely  essential  to  preserve  order.    Bat  speci- 
mens must  be  selected  from  large  collectioot  wkik  tbs 
discussions  are  going  oR~and  if  members  are  to  tpetk 
understandingly  of  these,  they  must  "  cut  Mi  tq." 
If  fifty  delegates  are  present,   h  evidently  keeomts  a 
matter  of  extreme  diffieohy  to  prevent  soiie  aa^  eoa* 
fusion — ^Dx>re  especially  if  they  gfre  vray  to  tke  stroag 
temptation  to  converse  with   each  other,  iosteMl  ^ 
always  addressing  the  charr.     We  know  of  but  &i» 
way  to  prercBt  e^ctnatly  tlus  evS,  where  tke  eonTtt* 
tioo  may  consist  of  more  than  ten  or  t«  eKe  penoss. 
although  an  energetieehairBaan,  by  constant  efibrt^iUT 
do  much  to  lessen  it.     This  is,  to  devote  one  rooa  to 
the  exhibitton  of  the  fruits,  tatd  another  to  the  lae  ef 
the  delegates.     The  fruit  room,  during  tke  boors  of 
session,  only  to  be  entered  by  a  committee  of  seicetioo, 
who  are  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what  is  on  bB^, 
and  single  varieties,  selected  from  all  the  difierent  eol- 
lections  when  they  are  to  be  fooodl,  presented  at  a  tnie 
to  the  convention.      The   speciraeas,  if  practicable, 
should  be  sufficiently  nuneroos  to  enable  each  aeaber 
to  taste,  and  should  be  placed  on  accessible  tables  for 
this  purpose.     No  provisioB  of  this  kind  was  made  at 
Buffalo,  and  the  consecittenee  was,  that  those  «bo  bad 
loud  and  clear  voices  usually  made  thensekes  keard  b; 
the  reporter,  even  at  those  more  noisy  periods  wbta  a 
dpsen     were  engaged  in    exaninations  tadl  P^^^ 
conversation   at  once.     The  disscossions,  aoA  state- 
ments of  facts,  were,  to  Croit  cultivators,  in  the  bigbe^t 
degree  interesting.     Some  of  the  eonelsi^oDS  reached 
we  give  below  :— 

PEACHES. 

Early  Barnard, — ^A  good,  very  hardy,  aad  prodw- 
tive  peach,  known  in  many  parts  of  Western  New- York 
under  the  name  of  Yellow  Alberge.  and  insomeiastaB> 
ces  as  Yellow  Rareripe,  but  quite  distinct  from  either, 
and  much  superior  to  the  European  Alberge. 

Cooledge*s  Fa^forite.  Late  specimens  were  presen- 
ted, and  it  was  decided  by  all  who  are  aoqaaioted  ^th 
it,  to  be  first  rate  in  quality. 

JaqH€$*  Hartripe,  (one  of  the  largest  yelllow  peach- 
es known,)  was  unanimously  recommended  as ''a 
fine  large  Early  peach,  but  not  of  the  highest  q^tiiij 
in  flavor.'^  Nearly  the  same  verdict  was  gives  in  re- 
lation to 

Crawford*9  Early,  a  remarkably  shewy  vsrie|y, 
specimens  of  which  were  presented  measuring  one 
and  a-balf  inches  in  cirenmference,  with  a  ststeraeoi 
by  F.  R.  Elliot,  of  Cleveland,  that  be  had  measared 
aom^  thepreseAt  season  e/evcn  <ficAM*ia  mcwaoS9tB»* 
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Maitu^  Early  lUd,  from  different  soarces,  was  eon- 
sidered  by  a  part  of  the  delegates,  as  identieal  with 
the  Hom€tt  Johny  or  Large  Early  York  of  New* Jer- 
sey, while  others  regarded  it  as  distinct;  bat  all  voted 
it  a  first  rate  variety. 

The  Early  Maiden  peach,  a  new  seedling,  was  pre* 
aented  by  James  Doagall,  of  Amherstbargh,  C.  W., 
having  been  kept  two  weeks  in  ice.  It  promises  to  be 
SIS  acquisition  of  the  highest  valoe.  It  is  of  good  size, 
red,  very  free  from  the  stone,  of  excellent  flavor,  the 
teavee  glandolar,  and  it  ripens  about  the  time  of  the 
serrated  Early  York  and  Early  Tillotson.  It  has  borne 
three  years. 

The  SnoiP  peach  was  decided  to  be  a  first  rate  vari- 
ety for  preserving,  bat  the  convention  was  divided  as 
to  its  other  merits,  some  regarding  it  as  first  rate  and 
others  as  only  second  rate,  for  the  table. 

The  White  Imperialf  received,  a  nnanimoas  vote,  as 
the  OUmixonfreey  and  the  Larsf  Early  York,  of  N. 
J.,  fraits  of  the  first  quality. 

The  Royal  George  peach  was  decided  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  general  coltivation,  on  account  chiefly  of  the 
mildew  of  its  leaves  and  branches. 

NECTARINES. 

Janes  DougaU,  of  C.  W.  presented  specimens  of  the 
Xcrge  Early  VioUt  nectarine,  a  rare  variety,  distin- 
guished by  its  superior  size  from  the  common  Early 
Violet,  and  of  fine  quality. 

The  Domnion  nectarine,  from  A.  J.  Downing,  which 
has  so  hi^h  a  reputation  forexoellenoe,  proved  to  be  of 
the  very  highest  character. 

PEARS. 

The  following  eight  varieties  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  convention  as  pears  of  the  first  quality, 
and  worthy  of  general  cultivation: 

i>esrierm><  Seedling,         BartleU, 

Tyron^  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

RoeUeMer^  Beurre  d^Arewierg, 

Golden  Bilhoa,  GUnd  Moreean. 

Dearborn's  Seedling  was  commended,  not  only  on 
aeoooBt  ef  its  high  flavor,  but  for  its  uniform  excellence 
im  all  places  and  under  ail  circumstances,  although  its 
quality  is  diminished  when  it  overbears,  to  which  it  is 
liable. 

The  Tyron,  fine  specimens  of  which  wera  sent  to  the 
oonventioa  by  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  was 
placed  among  the  best  summer  pears.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Philadelphia  HorttculturaL Society,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  2>earbam*s  Seedling. 

Stevens'  Genesee  was  pronouneed,  nearly  oaanimous- 
ty ,  to  be  among  first  rate  pears ; 

Bemrre  ^jSumalie,  as  second  rate  in  fiavor,  but  wor- 
thy of  onltivation  in  large  ooUections  on  account  of  its 
esze,  fairness,  productiveness,  and  free  growth; 

The  Andrews f  as  nearfy  &rst  rate; 

The  Marie  Louise,  for  general  cultivation,  but  not 
manimoasly; 

The  Cnshing,  as  second  rate; 

The  Beai  de  la  MoUe,  and  Julienne,  as  unworthy  of 
general  cultivation. 

The  Washington,  although  according  to  the  state- 
nent  of  Thomas  Hancock,  decided  at  Philadelphia  to 
be  superior  to  Dearborn's  Seedling,  was  pronounced  by 
the  convention  to  be  not  fully  first  rate. 

The  Bloodgood  was  voted  to  be  one  of  the  best  sum- 
mer pears.  On  light  soils  it  was  found  to  be  invaria- 
bly fine,  bat  several  statements  were  made  to  the  con- 
ventioo  whera  its  flavor  had  proved  inferior  on  heavy 
•oils,  while  others  were  given,  where  on  such  soils  it 
had  been  excellent. 

The  Brown  Beurre  and  Orange  Bergamot  were  pro- 
Boonced  mrworthy  of  eulttvatioa. 

A  specimen  was  presented  by  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  of 
Aihaa/j  whieh  excited  great  interest,  and  whioh  was 


believed  to  be  the  genuine  Bbfrjus  Spence.  The  tree 
had  been  received  as  such,  four  years  ago,  from  Tho- 
mas Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England;  the  fruit 
was  whoUy  different  from  any  other  variety  known,  and 
although  unripe,  had  a  very  promising  appearance. 

PLUMS. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  plum  were  decided  to 
be  first  rate: — 

Purple  Favorite,  Jefferson, 

Red  Gage,  Bieecker^s  Gage. 

Washington,  Bed  Diaper  ^ 

Green  Gage,  Coe*s  Golden  Drop, 

Imperial  Gage, 

La  Royal  and  Smith's  Orleans,  were  recommended 
as  nearly  first  rate.  White  Magnum  Bonum  or  Yet* 
low  Egg,  first  rate  for  the  kitchen,  and  third  rate  as  a 
table  f^uit..    Diamond,  as  third  rate. 

[A  notice  of  the  examination  of  apples  we  are  com- 
pelled to  defer  till  next  number.] 

In  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  convention,  an 
address  was  given  before  the  Buffalo  Horticultural  So- 
ciety and  the  delegates  in  attendance,  by  David  Tho- 
BIAS,  President  of  the  Convention.  It  was  deeply  in- 
teresting and  of  a  highly  practical  nature,  richly  illus- 
trated from  the  mature  observations  and  long  experi- 
ence of  the  speaker.  As  this  address  is  to  be  published, 
we  may  notice  it  more  fully  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  following  evening,  a  large  audience  assembled 
to  hear  an  address  on  Horticulture  from  Gen.  Deab- 
BOKK,  of  Massachusetts,  formerly  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  The  address 
was  wholly  extemporaneous,  and  was  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  his  distinguished  talents  and  eloquence. 
The  progress  of  Society,  from  its  rudest  forms,  and  in 
the  earliest  ages,  through  the  various  gradations  to  the 
more  refined  civilization,  was  vividly  traced;  the  early 
history  of  this  progress  in  our  own  country  was  given; 
a  picture  of  Buffalo  was  presented,  as  it  was  when  vi- 
sited by  the  speaker  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  only 
ten  buildings  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  45 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  its  entire  commerce  consist- 
ing of  three  batteaux ;  the  rapid  progress  of  horticul- 
ture of  late  years  was  shown,  and  the  fact  stated  that 
more  had  been  attained  during  the  last  five  years,  than 
in  all  the  previous  period  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  At  Boston,  where  within  the  age  of  middle- 
aged  men,  the  more  coounon  apples,  pears  and  plums, 
were  only  raised,  there  are  now  establishments  embra- 
cing more  than  a  thousand  different  bearing  varieties, 
and  which  send  their  products  into  all  the  different 
states  of  the  Union,  and  to  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  The  exalted  nature  of  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  the  high  perfection  of  civilization  indicated  by  their 
cultivation,  were  strongly  exhibited,  with  its  influence 
in  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  domestic  enjoyment, 
and  freedom. 

»  nil 

Peaches  at  the  Sooth* 

A  Mobile  corre&pondent  of  the  Horticuliurisi  states 
some  very  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  culture  of 
early  peaches  at  that  place.  The  Early  Tillotson,  the 
second  year  after  transplanting,  bore  ripe  fruit  on  the 
tenth  day  of  sixth  month,  (June,)  and  he  thinks  ''they 
will  be  as  good  as  conld  be  desired."  The  Early  Torks 
were  ripe  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  were 
''  splendid."  This  is  two  months  earlier  than  in  central 
or  western  New- York.  Would  not  an  orchard  of  peach* 
es,  say  a  thousand  a^es,  within  a  few  days,  by  steam- 
er, of  New^Tork  city,  that  would  furnish  us  flne  fruit 
as  early  as  the  usual  strawberry  season,  be  a  very  pro- 
fitable investment  to  the  onltivator,  as  well  as  a  great 
addition  to  our  comforts  t 

The  Tellow  Harvest  apple  at  the  north,  is  rather  ear- 
lier than  the  earliest  peaches,  but  we  infer  from  a  notice 
of  the  same  correspondent,  that  it  does  not  ripen  there 
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a8  soon  as  the  Tillotson  and  Early  York  peachea,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  difference  in  olimate  does  not  so  much 
affect  its  time  of  maturity. 

Deairoylns  KoeelNiss* 

I  have  got  my  Cultivator  for  Aogost,  and  am  not  a 
little  amased  with  **  Hampden V  mode  of  killing  rose 
bugs  with  "  an  old  warming  pan  "  filled  with  live  coals. 
He  would  get  tired  of  snoh  a  tool  if  he  were  working 
in  a  vineyard  by  the  acre.  He  will  find  an  easier  mode 
of  destroying  them  giv^n  on  page  254  of  the  2d  vol. 
(new  series)  of  the  Culttvaioff — hat  a  better  yet  I 
think  I  have  discovered  daring  the  past  year;  which  is 
to  eover  the  ground  with  straw  or  refuse  vegetable  mat- 
ter. I  covered  about  a  third  of  my  vineyard  with  drift 
staff  from  the  river  shore — Cleaves,  reed-grass  and  chip 
dirt  I  spread  about  three  inches  deepen  the  ground,  and 
where  that  was  done,  there  was  not  one* tenth  as  many 
bugs  as  in  the  rest  of  the  vineyard.  If  it  had  been  well 
filled  in  with  ashes,  it  might  have  been  better  yet,  but 
my  object  in  putting  it  on,  was  the  hope  of  benefitting 
the  vines.  The  effect  on  the  bugs  was  unexpected. 
Yr's,  H.  W  S.  CuvEtAND.  Burli$igtan,  N,  /. 

TJionghtleaeiiess* 

A  gentleman  of  oar  acquaintance  in  the  coastry, 
boilt  a  few  years  since,  a  large  and  fine  house,  costing 
three  thousand  dollars.  He  subsequently  was  occupied 
in  laying  out  and  planting  the  grounds,  and  we  ventar- 
ed  to  suggest  to  bim  the  propriety  of  setting  out  fifty 
or  a  hundred  ornameatal  trees  or  shrubs,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged about  his  dwelling.  *'  O,  he  could  not  ajford 
it  f"  His  grounds  were  to  be  wholly  planted  with  fruit 
trtUf  all  in  rows,  particularly  the  front  of  his  house. 
Now,  we  know  nothing  more  pleasant  than  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fruit— but  the  inconsistency  was  the  ex- 
penditure of  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  to  give 
an  ostentatious  finish  to  his  house,  and  then  declining 
to  pay  one  hundred  in  purchasing,  planting  and  tilling 
its  immediate  environs^ in  a  manner  somewhat  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rest  of  his  operations.  Why  is  so 
much  reliance  placed  on  building — so  little  on  tasteful 
planting  ?  A  retrenchment  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  house,  ($500,)  would  scarcely  have  been  felt  or 
noticed; — ^the  application  of  one-sixth  of  this  fraction 
($83)in  judicious  planting,  would  have  made  almost  a 
little  paradise  around  it,  and  contributed  more  to  an 
air  of  comfort,  respectability  and  beauty,  than  any 
amount  of  architecture  without  it,  or  with  only  four 
straight  rows  of  plum  trees. 

The  Beat  Hardy  Grapes. 

It  would  appear  that  the  grape  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
changes  of  quality  with  country  and  locality.  In  the 
Catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  our  fin- 
est native  varieties  doiiot  receive  much  commendation. 
The  Bland,  the  Klsinbnrgh,  the  Isabella,  and  Catawba, 
are  all  pronounced  **  bad;"  nor  is  any  other  American 
sort  more  highly  commended.  Now  we  all  know  that 
these  identical  varieties,  when  well  ripened  in  this 
ooontry,  are  generally  regarded  as  delicious;  and  when 
the  facility  of  their  cultivation,  in  comparison  with  most 
of  the  exotic  varieties,  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  are  taking  the  lead  of  the  lat- 
ter in  general  nse. 

The  two  favorite  sorts  are  the  Cataufba  and  Uabella. 
Both  are  hardy,  and  are  exceedingly  productive.  The 
Isabella  has  been  generally  introduced  throughout  the 
state  of  New* York,  and  is  almost  as  familiarly  known 
as  the  Spitzenborgh  apple.  It  ripens,  except  in  unfavo- 
rable seasons,  but  is  too  often  eaten  when  half  matured, 
and  before  its  fine  flavor  is  developed.  The  Catawba 
is  hardly  so  early  in  ripening  as  the  Isabella,  but  it  sue- 
oeeds  finely  in  warm  situations.  In  beauty  of  appear- 
anoe,  in  excellency  of  flavori  and  in  prodaotivenessj 


combined,  it  may  be  considered  as  taking  the  first  nak 
among  all  hardy  grapes,  wheiefei  tbs  <£mate  wiU  ad* 
mit  its  ripening.  In  growth,  it  clossly  reaeiablei  the 
Isabella,  but  may  be  easily  distisguished  bj  the  nuty 
or  brown  tinge  of  the  Ymbeacenee  of  its  yoong  letTei. 
N.  LoNGwoxTH  of  Cincinnatti,  states  that  he^  had  t 
bonob  at  one  of  his  vineyards  weighing  \\  poiuds. 

The  York  Madeira,  (totally  distinct  from  the  Akt 
ander,)  resembles  the  Isabella,  but  is  free  from  thepol. 
py  core  of  the  Isabella,  and  ripens  earlier,  and  beiee 
would  succeed  further  north.  In  sixe,  it  is  a  median 
betweeen  the  Isabella  and  Elsioborgh;  it  isremarkiUe 
for  the  $hortnest  of  it  joints.  It  appears  to  he  bat  liti 
tie  known,  and  is  not  described  in  Downing's  vorkd 
Fruits,  the  York  Madeira  being  there  placed  aiiif- 
nonym  of  the  Alexander,  an  austere  variety,  not  voih 
cultivating.  It  is  not  so  rieh,bat  ia  preferred  iysoai 
to  the  Isabella. 

The  OAto  and  Xfa<m'bave  been  much  culthated  lesr 
Cincinnati,  and  are  estimated  as  fine  for  thetaUe,poi> 
sessing  no  pulp,  and  believed  to  be,  at  least  io  part,  of 
foreign  origin.  At  Boston  sind  Albany,  the  Ohio  b  too 
tender  and  is  of  little  valoe.  The  Herbemoat  stroagly 
resembles  the  Lenoir,  but  differs,  according  to  Lom^ 
worth,  in  its  less  vigorous  growth,  darker  colored  wood, 
and  the  brownish  oast  of  ita  terminal  leaves,  those  d 
the  Lenoir  being  green. 

HortloaUaral  Honabvgi. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  which  take  pcrioM 
journeys  in  the  papers,  and  are  thus  **  rescued/'  u  tbi 
Prairie  Farmer  says,  "from  drowning/'  Amosg 
them  are,  that  the  insertiom  of  apple  grafu  in  a  potato 
before  planting  in  the  earth,  ansttres  their  growth;  ibat 
covering  asparagus  stalks  with  a  bottle,  the  stalk  vili 
soon  swell  prodigiously  and  fill  the  bottle;  that  tbe  ex- 
clusion of  grabs  from  cabbage  may  be  effected  bj  a  cir* 
cle  of  salt;  that  transplanting  evergreens  is  soeceflfcl 
at  midsummer;  that  by  grafting  or  bnddiog  the  peaeb 
on  the  willow,  the  fruit,  **  vken  ^  it  grows,  viU  bave 
no  stones;  that  plucking  potato  balls  will  caose  a  great 
increase  in  the  tubers;  that  peach  aid  apple  seed^ 
planted  in  the  fruit,  will  infallibly  re-prodnee  the  same 
variety;  that  the  escape  of  sap,  by  pnming  the  grape 
in  spring,  will  destroy  the  vine;  that  the  growth  of  t» 
getables  or  weeds,  will  preweat  the  soil  from  dfying  bf 
affording  shade,  &o. 

Rlpaaiag  Peaia. 

Those  who  have  new  varietiea  of  pears  ripening  tb& 
year,  must  bear  in  mind  that  msbny  of  them  will  oeTtf 
exhibit  their  excellent  qnaKties,  unless  pieked  just  be- 
fore maturity,  and  the  ripening  completed  ia  the  booia 
Not  only  must  all  those  liable  to  eore>fot  be  treated  la 
this  way,  but  many  others.  In  some  eases,  eertaion* 
rieties  should  be  gathered  two  or  three  weeb  befon 
ripe,  to  prevent  insipidity.  We  suspect  the  lowesn* 
mate  placed  upon  the  Onondaga  or  Swan's  Orange  pear 
last  Autumn  at  Boston,  was  in  consequence  of  its  not  faa^ 
ing  been  taken  early  enough  from  the  tree,  in  a  peeoliar 
season,  as  specimens  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
picked  three  weeks  before  mellowing,  were  found  follj 
equal  in  flavor,  when  tasted  side  by  side,  to  the  Dix 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Errata. — ^Two  typographical  errors  of  a  seriwa 
character,  ooonred  in  the  second  column  of  the  article 
in  our  last  number  on  "  The  Nwreerif  Butimii."  0», 
where  the  cost  of  ten  acres  of  nursery  for  a  year  is  pot 
down  as  $1,000,  instead  of  $2,000;  and  the  other 
where  the  number  of  good  saleable  trees  oo  ^  ncrei 
is  erroneously  printed  one  thoutand,  instead  of^ 
thoutand.  These  errors,  nnoorreotedi  almost  destro; 
tbe  value  of  the  article. 
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«<  HINTS  TO  EiniGBAIfTS." 


fiofTs  TO  £MroftANT8y  OT  fo  thon  who  moy  con^eiR- 
piste  emigratingjo  iht  United  States  «/  Jlmerica. 
By  Re9.  D.  R.  THOUAaoN,  Secretary  qf  the  P&i/o- 
delpkim  Emigrant**  Friend  Society, 

Tiie  great  ti4«  of  foreiga  population  which  is  ood* 
staatly  flowing  to  o«r  shoroB,  haa  hMg  rendered  some 
aaJo  and  oorrect  onigrants'  guide,  a  desideratum.  Mr. 
Thomason's  ananoal  w«  think,  supplies  the  want  indi- 
cated. It  is  writCeo  with  much  candor,  and  evidently 
with  a  strict  aim  to  truth.  Th^  writer  is  an  English- 
man, wiio  has  resided  in  the  United  States  eighteen  years , 
and  daring  that  time  has  had  ooportunities  for  acquir- 
ing a  g(Md  knowledge  of  the^?iariou8  sections.  His 
rensarks  v^  addressed  chiefly  to  the  laboring  classes  of 
Great  Britain  aad  Ireland,  who  ooatemplate  emigra- 
ting to  America  for  the  parpoee  of  engaging  in  agri- 
colcure.  His  ideas  in  regani  to  the  expediency  of  emi- 
g;ratioQ,  for  people  in  various  circumstances,  appear  to 
be  well  founded.  It  is  the  email  farmers  and  farm-la- 
borers, that  he  thinks  wocdd  be  most  benefitted  by  a  re- 
moval to  this  country.  The  independent  tenant  farm- 
er, he  advises  to  remain  where  he  is ;  because  ''  the  in- 
ferior prices  of  farm  produce  in  this  country,  and  the 
higher  rate  of  wages,  together  with  the  4ess  abundant 
crops  which  are  raised,  less  owing,  probably  to  any  in- 
ioriority  of  soil  and  elimate,  than  to  the  mode  of  culti- 
TatioB,  render  farming  less  profitable  here  than  in  Eng- 
land ;"  mo  that  "  the  tenant  of  a  large  farm  there, 
can  afford  to  live  better  than  the  owner  of  the  same 
oomber  of  aeres  here.'' 

Bat  to  the  two  olasses  before  mentioned,  the  induce- 
ments to  settle  in  this  country  are  great.  In  relation 
to  the  small  farmer,  it  is  said — **  3ie  ppooeeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  stoek  and  lease  of  your  farm,  will  buy  you 
a  good  farm  in  this  country.  Here  you  may  live  in  in- 
dependence and  comfort.  You  have  the  advantage 
of  edncation  for  your  children,  and  may  see  them,  in- 
stead of  going  down  a  step  in  society  below  yourself, 
moving  npvrard;  for  it  is  the  glory  of  our  ooontry,  that 
the  path  of  our  ehildpen  is  upwaid,  and  that  to  their 
elevation  there  are  no  Hmits  tiU_they  reach  the  sammit 
and  are  in  possession  of  the  highest  honors  which  their 
oonntiy  can  bestow.^ 

The  advantages  ofiered  to  farm  laborers  are  equal- 
ly great.  ''  They  can  find  plenty  of  work  here,  and 
their  children,  if  they  are  able  to  work,  can  get  good 
places — for  good  boys  and  girls  are  much  wanted.  Ser- 
vant girls  may  come  over  in  any  numbers,  if  they  bring 
good  characters  with  them,  and  they  may  find  good  pla- 
ces as  soon  as  they  arrive.  *  *  *  Boys  above  ten  years 
of  age  may  be  placed  with  farmers  or  mechanics;  until 
they  are  eighteen,  and  they  will  have  board  and  clo- 
thing and  schooling  the  while — ^girls  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  way.^ 

He  alludes  to  the  extravagant  expectations  in  rela- 
tion to  wages  which  foreigners,  on  first  landing  here, 
frequently  entertain  to  their  injtry.  His  counsel  is — 
'*  get  employment  as  soon  as  yon  can,  on  any  terms ; 
he  indostrious,  attentive,  respectful;  make  it  to  the  in- 
terest of  your  employer  to  keep  you,  and  you  will  soon 
find  out  how  much  yon  are  worth,  and  you  will  get  it 
too." 

More  good  advice  is  given  in  the  following  langaage*. 
"  Do  not  come  out  under  the  idea  of  settling  in  any  of 
onr  leaports.  You  must  keep  out  of  the  crowd,  is  the 
•dvioe  we  have  constantly  to  give  to  emigrants.  To 
the  want  tr  neglect  of  this  advice^  the  lamentable  fail- 


ures and  misfortunes  which  befall  foreigners  in  this  coun« 
try  must  mainly  be  ascribed.  I  know  only  two  descrip- 
tions of  emi  grants  who  may  safely  calculate  on  finding 
employment  in  cities.  These  are,  lads  and  female  ser- 
vants." 

A  word  of  useful  caution  is  given  to  young  servant 
girls.  **  1  have  said  that  men  from  the  old  country 
must  try,  as  soon  as  they  can  to  be  like  Americans; 
but  I  adrise  you  to  stay  what  you  are;  in  dress,  deport- 
ment, habits,  the  same  modesty  respectful,  afllectionate 
and  faithfnl  girls  you  were  at  home.  You  know  not 
how  much  you  will  be  prised.  You  have,  probably, 
heard  that  in  this  country,  female  domestics  are  not 
called  servants  but  helpe,  that  they  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  with  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  are  alto- 
gether treated  as  members  of  the  family.  In  the  coun- 
try generally,  this  is  the  case,  though  less  so  than  for- 
merly; but  in  onr  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  English 
custom  obtains ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can practice  is  productive  of  much  unpleasantness  and 
annoyance,  and  is  the  principal  cause  why  there  is  so 
little  attachment  between  the  mistress  and  servant. 
The  latter  may  insist  on  equality  with  the  former,  and 
the  claim  may  reluctantly  he  submitted  to,  because 
otherwise  the  '  kelp*  will  not  stay  in  the  bouse;  but  she 
will  be  far  less  respected  than  the  girl  who  knows  her 
place  and  is  willing  to  take  it.  Your  duty  and  interest 
will  be  to  leave  this  matter  to  those  who  employ  yon, 
and  take  with  becoming  modesty  and  cheerfulness  what- 
ever place  is  assigned  you.'' 

The  section  of  country  whieh  the  author  deems  most 
eligible  for  emigrants,  is  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
of  New- York,  the  states  of  New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia.  Preference  is  also 
given  to  cleared  lands,  as  better  adapted  to  the  general 
habits  of  foreigners  than  those  which  are  heavily  tim- 
bered. The  latter  conclusion  is  probably  correct;  and 
it  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  section  of 
country  named,  oflers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
class  of  settlers  alluded  to;  but  we  think  there  are 
other  parts  where  the  emigrant  may  locate  advantage- 
ously, without  encountering  the  obstacles  incident  to 
pioneer  farming,  clearing  the  forest,  &o.  In  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Sus.,  near  the  na- 
vigable waters,  or  with  means  of  communication  by 
railroad  or  canal,  there  are  always  farms,  more  or  less 
impi^oved,  and  with  good  natural  soil,  which  may  be 
bought  comparatively  cheap, — the  owners  having  the 
prevalent  passion  for  selling  out  and  removing  ''west." 
All  agricultural  products  suitable  for  transportation 
readily  sell  for  cash,  where  there  is  ready  communica- 
tion with  the  lakes,  and  the  markets  may  be  expected 
to  improve. 

The  "  old  lands"  of  Virginia  are  favorably  spoken  of 
for  emigrants,  in  the  work  before  us ;  and  the  outlines 
of  a  system  of  cultivation,  adapted  to  that  section,  are 
given.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  proposed  system, 
consists  in  keeping  the  live-stock  on  the  soiling  plan. 
This,  on  account  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for  making 
manure,  we  have  little  doubt  would  be  preferable  at 
first — especially  as  there  would  probably  be  a  scarcity 
of  suitable  grasses  for  grazing — and  perhaps  might  be 
found  most  profitable  as  a  permanent  system. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  remark  that  the  little  work 
contains  much  information,  valuable  in  an  agricultural, 
civil  and  moral  view;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to 
I  the  attention  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
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IfEW-YOBK  STATK  FAIR  AT  BIJFFAKiO. 


The  eighth  Annaal  Show  and  Fair  of  the  New-Tork 
State  Agricultnral  Society  took  place  at  Buffalo,  agree- 
ably to  appointment,  on  the  2kh,  Oth  and  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  in  the  aggregate  may  be  said  to  have  fully 
equalled  any  former  exhibition.  The  weather,  always 
an  important  element  in  the  success  of  displays  of  this 
kind,  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  not  only  du- 
ring the  show,  but  for  several  days  preceding,  which 
greatly  favored  the  attendance  of  competitors  and 
spectators.  The  collection  of  people  was  immense, 
estimated  at  least  at  fifty  thousand.  We  are  informed 
that  the  entire  receipts  were  upwards  of  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  this  sum  would  seem  to  justify  the  above 
estimate,  as  to  the  number  of  persons  admitted  within 
the  gates. 

The  attendance  from  abroad  was  very  large.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  was  represented,  and  the  population 
of  those  parts  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Canada,  whieh 
border  on  the  lakes,  turned  out  in  mastts.  All  min- 
gled with  our  own  citizens  with  perfect  harmony,  and 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  good  feeKng  prevailed 
throughout.  The  general  appearance  and  demeanor  of 
the  vast  crowd  was  highly  creditable.  We  did  not  see 
a  disorderly  person,  nor  hear  of  a  vicious  or  mischie- 
vous act.  All  seemed  actuated  by  a  laudable  motive 
of  learning  something  useful,  or  else  desired  to  gratify 
an  inttooent  curiosity;  and  nearly  every  one  appeared 
pleased  and  satisfied,  in  every  view  of  the  case,  the 
exhibition  has  aflbrded  abundant  cause  of  gratnlation, 
^t  has  been  a  credit  to  the  Empir$  Statt;  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  display  of  its  products,  and  the  indication 
it  has  affi)rded  of  the  enterprise,  taste  and  intelligence 
of  its  citixens.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification,  also, 
that  these  occasions  are  beginning  to  be  regarded  as 
the  annual  jubilees  of  the  people;  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  their  influence  in  the  establishment  of  our  re- 
putation and  good  standing,  is  very  important. 

The  show-ground  was  on  an^  elevated  ridge,  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  comprised  an  enclo- 
sure of  sixteen  acres,  admirably  suited  in  every  respect, 
to  the  purpose.  The  arrangements  were  generally  eon- 
venient.  Three  large  buildings  received  most  of  the  ma- 
nufactured articles  and  dairy  products,  and  a  large 
tent  was  provided  for  the  horticultural  department.  The 
smaller  implements  were  shown  in  one  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  larger  ones  were  arranged  in  the  open  ground. 

The  animals  had  every  accommodation  which  could 
be  provided  on  such  an  occasion.  The  cattle  were 
fastened  in  a  beautiful  grove,  which  extended  nearly 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  show-ground,  and  afibrd- 
ed  ample  room  for  several  hundred  animals,  which  be- 
ing abundantly  supplied  with  forage  and  pure  water, 
reposed  quietly  in  the  shade.  This  was  a  great  advan- 
tage over  a  situation  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  sheep  and  swine  were  in  pens,  shaded 
by  boards  laid  across  one  side.  The  horses  were  dis- 
posed mostly  in  the  central  part  of  the  field,  and  when 
exhibited  to  the  judges  were  paraded  in  a  circular  en- 
closure where  there  was  sufficient  space  for  them  to 
display  their  action. 

We  have  only  room  to  notice  briefly  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  show. 

The  Horses  were  very  numerous,  and  comprised  spe- 
cimens of  almost  every  breed  and  variety,  from  the  di- 
minutive Shetland  pony  to  the  enormous  English  draught 
horse.  There  were  no  less  than  seventy  entries  for 
stallions,  divided  into  four  classes,  in  each  of  which 
there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  good  animals. 


Of  horses  from  o«t  of  the  state,  Acre  were  serenl 
from  Canada,  eminently  deserving  of  notice.  Promi- 
nent among  these  was  the  blood  staHioB  Mtreer,  bred 
by  the  late  king  William  FovaTH,  and  now  owned  by 
John  Gibson,  of  St.  Catharines,  C.  W.  He  istborse 
of  beautiful  proportions  and  figure.  There  was  oi  tte 
ground  a  draught  horse  called  Ch^Jk,  of  the  Cljdn- 
dale  breed,  from  Scotland,  owned  by  Jani  Waib,  of 
Toronto,  C.  W.  This  horse  was  eightees  hands  bigb, 
and  of  great  bulk.  He  attractcid  mock  attentkn. 
Notwithstanding  his  enormous  size,  he  morad  with 
ease,  and  with  a  lighter  and  more  sprightlf  gait  tkaa 
many  horses  of  not  raueh  mere  than  half  Itii  waghL 
The  stallion  Mfred,  of  the  Cleveland  breed,  owned  I7 
H.  Davis,  of  Toronto,  and  Feimg  Clyde,  owned  b^ 
C.  HAaaisoic,  of  the  same  place,  received  mck  eon- 
mendation.  Five  imported  Shetland  ponies,  presesud 
by  Jamis  Douoall,  Esq.,  of  Amherstbnrgfa,  C.  W., 
gave  additional  variety  and  interest  tothiadeyaniien. 
There  was  also  a  beaotifal  Mexicaa  pony,  vitb 
Spanish  saddle  and  trimmings,  oflfored  by  H.  Birrs, 
of  Meadville,  Pa.  Two  mares  of  the  Morgan  itod(, 
presented  by  C.  H.  Blodgstt,  of  Chelsea,  Tt.,  vat 
much  admired.  There  were  several  pair  of  matched 
horses  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  aad  Ohia 

Of  horses  from  within  the  state,  we  noticed  aiMnf 
the  class  of  '*  blood  horses,"  Butyifw^  tweityooe 
years  old,  owned  by  S.  W.  Holmxs,  of  Chiotaoqiie, 
Chautauqua  county,.  (This  horse  vrss  said  to  lit« 
been  got  by  the  J3.m/fHcan  Eelipn^  out  of  a  mare  bied 
by  John  Randolph,  "  of  Roanoke,"  Va.)  A  thj 
handsome  and  showy  horse  called  Young  Almnia, 
was  presented  by  E.  H.  Ireland,  ofWatervleit.  Hon- 
blovetf  ofiered  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Dibblk,  of  Batavia,  is  u 
active  horse,  with  strong  marks  of  high  blood. 

Among  the  horses  of  "  all  work  "  we  noticed  t«o 
stallions,  presented  by  John  Hxndkxsoh,  of  Meodoi, 
Monroe  county.  One  of  these  vras  bred  is  Versifiat, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Morgans,  except  that  his 
sixe  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  of  tkat  stock. 
He  is  a  remarkably  well-forroed,  vigoroos,  sod  active 
animal.  The  other  horse  is  larger,  but  has  leas  of  the 
Morgan  character.  There  was  an  imported  stallicoflf 
the  Cleveland-bay  breed,  called  North  of  Znglati, 
presented  by  STXPhxN  Powsll,  of  Levriston;  wi 
several  large  and  fine-looking  colts,  four  years  old,  by 
this  horse,  ofiered  by  Mr.  Powxll  and  Bfr.  Bokksoi, 
of  Lewiston. 

In  the  class  of  "  draught-horses,'^  there  were  sew- 
ral  deserving  notice.  The  Norman  horse  Louis  PWtff<> 
owned  hj  R.  B.  Howland,  of  Union  Springs,  Cajog* 
county,  IS  an  animal  of  great  power.  Fovsf  Jlffti) 
ofiered  by  C.  Scobt,  of  Springport,  Capga  cmtf, 
appeared  well.  The  four>year-old  staHioss  beloBgng 
to  Wm.  Fleming,  of  Bethlehem,  Albany  county,  P. 
Root,  of  Westfield,  Chantanque  county,  and  JoW 
Sybbant,  of  Lockport,  Niagara  county,  all  got  by  the 
imported  draught-horse  Sampson,  were  evidently  strong 
and  hardy  animals. 

The  colts,  from  three  years  old  downward,  were 
numerous.  Two  two-year  oWs,  by  B/ack  Has*  m® 
owned  by  Gen.  S.  M.  Bvbbottobs,  of  Bledina,  and  the 
other  by  Andxew  Ellicot,  of  Shelby,  Orleans  ooouiyi 
attracted  great  attention.  If  they  meet  with  no  attS- 
dent  they  will  make  horses  that  will  be  ^^/^^^ 

Many  breeding  mares  and  foals  were  exhibited,  »» 
with  a  few  exceptions  they  were  of  an  inferior  ffl*w. 
Some  good  single  hones  ware  shown  ia  harness.  Thew 
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several  pair  of  matched  horses,  but  they  were  not 
in  general  as  good  as  those  ofiiured  at  previous  exhibi- 
tkms  of  the  Sooiety. 

The  Cattle  were  more  aumereus  thaansnal.  There 
were  specimens  of  Darbams,  Hereiords,  Devons,  Ayr- 
■faires,  and  grades,  tieveral  of  difierenr  breeds  were 
from  Canada,  and  some  from  Ohio.  J.  B.  Ewart,  of 
Dondas,  C.  W.,  and^Gso.  Waters,  of  the  same  place, 
showed  several  fine  cows,  bolls,  and  heifers,  of  the  Ayr- 
shire breed.  Messrs.  Douoall,  of  Amherstburgh, 
Daves,  of  Toronto,  and  Maj.  Rooth,  of  Dandas, 
sliowed  scHne  good  ShcNrt-horns,  of  varioas  ages .  Samuel 
Cloon,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  very  large  and 
showy  Short-horn  ball,  five  years  old,  called  Sultan y 
and  tiro  handsome  calves.  Fbedeeick  Brown,  of 
Hudson,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  exhibited  two  large 
Short-horn  cows,  bred  in  Kentncky. 

The  Short-horns  from  our  own  state  were  numerous, 
bat  in  general,  we  think  the  quality  was  not  equal  to 
most  former  exhibitions.  The  dase,  however,  com- 
prised several  fine  animals.  The  principal  exhibitors 
iwere  Col.  Sherwood,  (^Auburn,  L.  F.  Allen,  Esq., 
ot  Black  Rock,  Robert  Rone,  of  Mt.  Morris,  Livings- 
ton county,  Z.  B.  Wakehan,  of  Herkimer. 

The  Herefords  were  not  in  great  number,  and  the 
largest  lot,  Mr.  Sotham's  were  in  rather  low  flesh; 
bot  Mr.  S.,  Hon.  Allen  Atrault,  of  Genesee,  and 
S.  W.  Holmes,  of  Chautauque,  had  some  fine  stock. 
The  two-year-old  bull  and  heifer  of  Mr.  H.'s,  were  not 
excelled  by  any  of  their  age  on  the  ground. 

Of  Devons,  the  display  was  larger  than  we  have  be- 
fore seen,  and  they  were  generally  very  good — in  seve- 
ral instances  fine.  This  stock  is  evidently  becoming 
popular.  There  were  thirteen  lots  in  this  class,  em- 
bracing seventy  animals.  £.  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon, 
Wyoming  coiui^,  H.  N.  WAgHBON,  Butternuts,  Otse- 
go county,  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  J.  W.  Ham- 
lin, of  Aurora,  Erie  county.  Dr.  £.  C.  Dibble,  of  Ba- 
trvia,  R.  Radlet  and  Mr.  Vernon,  of  Stafford,  Gene- 
see county,  showed  excellent  breeding  stock.  Mr. 
Hamlin's  three-year-old  bull,  Mr.  Beck's  a  year  older, 
(of  the  same  family,)  and  several  of  the  cows  and 
other  stock  offered  by  Mr.  Washbon,  Mr.  Radlet 
and  Mr.  Allen,  were  beautiful  samples  of  the  breed. 

There  were  but  few  Ayrshires,  except  those  before 
mentioned  from  Canada.    Jas.  S.  Wapswortb,  Esq., 


of  Geneseo,  and  Mr.  Rone,  of  Mt.  Morris,  LivingstoR 
county,  each  presented  a  good  cow  of  this  breed. 

The  show  of  fat  cattle  was  prebably  the  best  ever 
seen  in  the  State.  There  were  twenty-eight  animals, 
of  different  ages,  and  of  every  stage  of  fatness,  from 
those  which  were  only  grass- fed,  to  those  which  were 
loaded  with  fat  to  the  last  degree.  A  pair  of  oxen, 
weighing  near  3,000  pounds  each,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary fatness,  were  offered  by  J.  &c  F.  A.  Alberoer, 
of  Buffalo.  A  pair  of  twin  cattle,  very  large  and  fat, 
were  shown  by  L.  Brainard,  of  Attica.  A  short* 
horn  cow,  (Pink,)  of  great  weight  in  proportion  to  the 
bone,  was  shown  by  Robert  Hadfield,  of  Sheldon, 
Wyoming  county^  A  grade  short-horn  cow,  presented 
by  Hon.  A.  Atrault,  of  Geneseo,  was  very  fat.  A 
cross-bred  Durham  and  Devon  cow,  offered  by  N.  Eib* 
be,  of  Westfield,  Chautauque  couqiy,  was  a  fine  animal. 
There  were  several  pair  of  very  superior  fat  steers  and 
young  oxen,  from  two  to  four  years  old,  presented  by 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  Mr.  Atrault  and  Mr.  Freeman, 
of  Greneseo,  Mr.  Sheldon  and  Mr.  Munson,  of  Sennett, 
Cayuga  county,  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Victor,  Onta- 
rio county.  A  red  two-year-old  steer  of  Mr.  Wads- 
worth's,  deserves  special  mention.  Considering  him 
in  regard  to  his  form,  size  and  quality ,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  animals  of  the  ox  tribe,  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  working  oxen,  though  in  considerable  numbers, 
made,  with  few  exceptions,  but  a  poor  display  in  ap- 
pearance. There  was  but  one  team  of  ten  yoke  from 
any  town,  and  that  was  composed  of  quite  ordinary 
cattle. 

The  show  of  Swine  was  very  limited,  and  not  in  ge- 
neral to  be  commended.  R.  B.  Howland,  of  Union 
Springs,  Cayuga  county,  showed  a  good  Berkshire  boar; 
and  there  were  some  good  Leicester  hogs  offered  by  C. 
R.Nichols,  of  Darien,  Genesee  county. 

The  Sheep  were  perhaps  equal  in  numbers  to  those 
of  any  former  exhibition  of  the  Society,  but  the  Saxons 
and  Merino's  were  in  fewer  hands  than  we  should  have 
desired — in  other  words,  there  should  have  been  more 
competition.  There  were  a  few  Merinos  from  Ohio, 
several  lots  from  Vermont,  and  a  (ew  Leicesters  from 
Canada.  A  handsome  lot  of  fat  Leicesters  were  offer- 
ed by  Samuel  Peters,  of  London,  C.  W.  The  Me- 
rinos offered  by  Charles  Button,  of  Franklin-Mills, 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  were  coaeidered  good.    There 
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were  some  Tery  good  sheep  from  the  flocks  of  Mr. 
JawETT,  of  Wejbridge,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Cornwall, 
and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Of  Merinos  within  the  State,  Col.  Sherwood, of  Au- 
burn, exhibited  aboat  seventy  head,  among  which  were 
some  excellent  ones.  J.  D.  Pattersoic,  of  Westfield, 
Chantauque  coanty,  showed  tweniy-one  very  good 
rams,  of  difierenr  families;  and  two  ram-lambs  of  the 
stock  of  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  A  ram  of 
good  form  and  excellent  fleece,  fine  in  staple,  and  of 
remarkably  ei^en  quality  over  the  whole  body,  was  of- 
fered by  D.  J.  Lee,  of  Darien,  Erie  county.  Gen. 
Harmon,  of  Wheatland  Monroe  county,  £.  C.  Sher- 
man, of  Middlebary,  Wyoming  county,  and  C.  C.  Pier- 
40N,  of  Avon,  Livingston  county,  offered  good  sheep. 

Some  prime  South-Downs  were  offered  by  Z.  B. 
Wakeman,  of  Herkimer,  and  Col.  Sherwood,  of  Au- 
burn. 

We  noticed  good  long-wooled  sheep — Leicesters  and 
Cotswolds — oflered  by  £.  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon,  Wyo- 
ming county,  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  Thos.  Ter- 
mr,  of  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  county,  John  Wilkin- 
son, of  Tonawanda,  Erie  county,  and  George  Swales, 
of  Sodus,  Wayne  county. 

The  show  of  Poultry  was  very  large.  Tbey  occu- 
pied sixty  coops,  arranged  in  a  row.  In  fairness,  how- 
ever, we  are  compelled  to  say  that  many  of  the  lots 
were  of  but  indifierent  quality.  There  were  Bremen, 
African,  Chinese,  and  wild  geese;  Muscovy,  mongrel, 
and  top-knot  ducks ;  white  and  bufl'-colored  turkeys;  the 
different  varieties  of  the  Malay  fowls,  the  Dorkings, 
Jersey  blues,  black,  white,  silver,  and  golden  top-knots, 
and  bantams;  Guinea  fowU,  prairie  hens,  and  fancy 
pigeons,  with  a  sprinkling  of  parrots  and  Canary  birds. 

There  was  one  thing  in  the  classification  ol  fowls 
that  we  think  objectionable,  viz  :  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent names  to  the  same  breed.  Thus  we  noticed  the 
names  of  China,  Cochin-China,  Ostrich,  Bucks  county, 
Java,  and  Malay,  applied  to  lots  which  were  evidently 
but  trifling  variations  of  the  general  tribe  of  Malays. 
The  unnecessary  multiplication  of  names  only  serves  to 
oreate  confusion,  andMead  people  to  purchase  what  they 
already  possess,  or^do  not  want.  The  prairie  hens 
(pinneted  grouse)  were  a  novelty,  and  attracted  more 
notice  than  anything  elsein  this  department.  There  were 
50  of  them,  apparently  well  domesticated  and  contented. 
They  were  offered  by  George  F.  Morris,  of  Buffalo. 

The  principal  competitors  were  H.  A.  Parsons, 
Buffalo,  L.  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  N.  S.  Smith,  G. 
CI.ARKE,  and  J.  E.  Marshall,  Buffalo,  and  D.  Red- 
mond, of  Utica.  The  Dorkings  of  Mr.  Allen,  were 
▼ery  superior.  Mr.  Redmond  offered  a  lot  of  Jersey 
blues — ^a  large  and  handsome  formed  fowl,  apparently 
a  cross  of  the  gamd  aod  Malay  or  Java  breeds. 

Four  pair  of  fancy  lop-eared  rabbits  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Redmond.  They  are  of  the  stock  imported  by 
F.  RoTCH,  Esq.,  of  Butternuts,  N.  Y.  One  pair,  six 
months  old,  weighed  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds.  Mr. 
Parsons  also  presented  several  pair  of  very  handsome 
rabbits — ^white,  with  black  ears,  and  a  narrow  ring  of 
white  round  the  eyes,  and  occasionally  a  small  line  of 
black  along  the  centre  of  the  back. 

The  Dairy  Products,  were  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. There  were  thirty-two  entries  for  cheese,  and 
twenty-four  for  butter.  We  were  told  by  those  wbo 
examined  the  cheese,  that  it  was  generally  of  good 
quality;  the  butter  did  not  receive  general  commendation , 
though  there  were  some  lots  of  superior  quality.  We 
notiMd  a  lot  of  twenty  cheeses,  taken  from  a  lot  of 
8,000  pounds,  manufactured  for  the  Spanish  market  by 
George  Hezlep,  of  Gustavus,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio. 
It  was  similar  in  appearance  to  the  cheese  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winchester,  Connecticut,  by  Mr.  Coe  and 
others.    A  lot  of  Stilton  cheese  was  offered  by  Hsnrt 


Parsons,  of  Goelph,  Canada  West.  Mr.  P.'s  cbeess 
of  this  kind  is  well  known  in  the  Cansdisa  citiei,  and 
is  much  sought  after.  We  nottoed  lots  of  good  cheae 
from  D.  Newton,  and  £.  and  H.  Colvix,  of  Htin- 
burgh,  Erie  county,  and  Wm.  Ottlet,  of  Oaks'  €«• 
ners,  Ontario  county.  Fine  hotter  was  offered  by  Jon 
HoLBKRT,  of  Chemung,  Chemung  cooniy.  (Mr.  H. 
has  on  several  ooeastons  received  the  Socistj-'s  pn^ 
mtums.)  Good  samples  were  also  offered  bj  N.  Yu 
Ness,  of  Mayville,  Chaatauque  county,  and  A.  Wooe> 
nVTTf  of  Sheldon,  Wyoming  county. 

The  ImplbMrkts  were  more  numerous  than  at  uj 
former  exhibition  of  the  Society,  and  tbey  made  t  nq 
handsome  display.  There  were  several  new  artleki 
which  seem  likely  to  become  usefal..  The  chief  exhi- 
bitors were  H.  L.  Emert,  of  Albany,  STAasuci  k 
Son,  of  Troy,  Rapaljv  St  Baicos,  of  Rocfaeiter,  £. 
R.  Bureau.,  of  Geneva^  and  Eddt  &  Co.,  Vam  Til 
lage,  Washingtovcounty.  We  have  not  room,  at  pre- 
sent to  notice  the  various  articles  in  this  defianaieat, 
but  in  our  next  shall  furnish  a  more  partiealaraeooon. 
The  arrangement  for  the  exhibition  of  HoiticvltT' 
RAL  PR0Dt7CTS,  wcrc  oonunodlous  and  exeelleot.  A 
large  elliptical  tent,  80  feet  wide,  and  120  feet  kng, 
was  devoted  to  this  porpoee.  Around  its  whole  interv 
or  circumference,  extended  a  line  of  four  terrucd 
shelves  or  tables,  covered  with  white  mosUa,  and  edged 
at  each  terrace  with  evergreens.  The  whole  dUtiaM 
round,  these  were  loaded  with  handsMnely  arraagad 
specimens  of  fruit,  from  several  diflereot  states  of  tbt 
Union.  A  ratling,  4  ft.  off,  covered  with  white  moslii, 
and  with  a  dense  evergreen  lininff,  protected  thn 
fruits  from  the  passing  crowd.  Within  thi^  r&iliog, 
was  a  broad  passage  for  spectators.  Still,  viihio  tb 
passage,  were  semi-elliptioal  tables  heavily  loaded  vit^ 
vegetables  of  large,  and  some  of  reallj  mamoiotk 
growth,  from  a  great  number  of  contributora.  Th«« 
tables,  occupied  an  aggregate  length  of  more  tbaa  100 
ft.  very  densely  covert.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  teal 
was  an  exceedingly  rich  &nd  chaste  evergreen  teofk, 
octagonal  in  form,  on  a  green  massive  base.  It  m 
17  feet  in  diameter,  and  22  feet  high,  and  its  ioieriv 
was  decorated  wtth  a  fine  statue  of  Flora.  For  tki 
arrangement  and  execution  of  the  ornameotal  part  d 
the  interior  of  the  great  tent,  the  public  are  indebted 
largely  to  the  excellent  taste,  energy  and  persevenaei 
of  the  ladies  of  Buffalo. 

Between  this  temple  and  the  entrance  passages  oi 
either  side,  were  tables  covered  with  a  briNiaot  disp^ 
of  flowers,  arranged  in  great  variety.  We  noticed  t 
beautiful  moss  basket,  densely  filled  with  a  rich  adoii- 
ture  of  fruits;  a  splendid  parterre  of  dahlias;  aad  i 
massive  vase  on  a  green  pedestal,  oontaining a  pyraaw 
of  fiowers  nearly  6  ft.  high,  the  whole  being  9  feet  is 
height,  all  from  B.  Hodoe  of  Buffalo.  A.  BiTAinr  k 
Sons,  of  the  same  place,  occupied  a  part  of  the  ubltj 
with  large  collections  of  flowers,  including  a  pynsud 
6  ft.  high.  An  extensive  collection  of  cut  flowers,  a 
viaU  and  hand  vases,  was  exhibited  by  EuvAifoO) 
Barrt  &  Rowx,  of  Roehester;  their  display  of  Dm- 
lias  was  particularly  fine,  and  conuined  oiaoybriM 
rich  and  rare  varieties.  Four  square  moss  baskeu,  6^ 
led  with  parterres  of  roses,  dahlias  and  ^®''*>^'?V' "r 
a  large  number  of  greenhouse  plants  were  faraisbed  by 
Wm.  Were,  of  Buffalo.  An  artificial  evergreen  so^ 
port  for  flowers,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  tin 
arms  terminating  with  brilliant  bouquets  of  flowerj, 
was  also  presented  by  Mr.  Webb.  Anomberof  sbji^- 
er  collections  were  noticed,  and  one  especially  from  ^ 
T.  T.  Martin,  of  Owasco,  oontaining  some  fine  t» 
rare  sorts.  ^ 

Among  the  contributors  of  fruits,  were  Eluot  a 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ellwanoer,  BarH  &«o«, 
Rochester;  A.  Bataitt  &  Sow,  and  B.  Hodcx,  mt 
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httrior  of  Ortt  Ttitt. 

4-  A.  Praiii  ftmn  CIneluid.    B.  Tim  wiik  prnmiil  at  flomn. 

5-  do       MonirMl.  P.  Bamm  Ibi  tower*. 

C-  do       Dclroii.AC.^.  O.  H.  Inircu  uid  Errtm- 

D.  D  D.io     TUi  8uu.        I.  TtDfitg  of  flora. 

1aiJAa.Dou<iAij.,Ai])herstlmrgh,  C.  W.,J.  C.  Holhxr, 
■Bd  HiiBiuD  fc  Dxvia,  Detroit,  til  or  whom  exhibited 
lugB  misoellaneooa  oollBotioD*.     Gcoboe  Ahdbewb  at 
UontTSftl,  preuDted  a  Terj  eitenEive  coUeotioii  of  ap- 
ples, moMlj  of  Earopetm  origin,  with  lome  ot  the  oe- 
M>[B.ted  CBoadiau  TU-ieties,  beautifully  arriuiged  and 
divided  on  the  diSerent  terraced  lablei  iato  early,  mid- 
dla  Bad  late.    Wb  noticed  also,  a  large  oollectioo  of 
app)a,  ud  a  few  fine  peaches,  rrom  L.  Fat,  of  Fori- 
laad,  Chunaaqoe  Co.,  N.  T. ;  some  veiy  choice  peach- 
«•>  ^■mi  ud  peart,  from  H.  G.  Diceesioh  of  Lyoas; 
HavIf;  ud  other  applei,  from   E.  C.  Fhost  of  Che- 
mung Co.,  M.  Y.;  abtanchorOswegoBeune,  two  ft. 
Vng.  loaded  with  near  a  half  pook  of  fmit,  with  aeve- 
ndolbeTBaawrts,  from  J.  W.  P,  Ai.lxn,  of  Oawego; 
tplendid  baikgu  af  Crawford's  £arlr  peach,  from  Jai. 
M.  WmrirtT,  of  Rochester,   an   Bdmirable   fruit   for 
piiitia  eihibitiom,  fof  although  not  of  the  highest  qna- 
litj.  iti  great  siie,  and  rich  and  showy  appsaranoe  ex- 
ate  ODiisraal  admiratiou   \a  those  who  bave  onlj  the 
FriTilt([«  of  feastiDg  their  eyes.     Among  the  spectators. 
■D  liDit  attracted  more  attention  than  th«  showy  and 
noDnrone  Alexander  apple,  found  in  several  oollectiona 
nil  hDmomasly  called   "  Altxandtr  Iht  Gnat,"  hal 
PMKsnig  little  real  merit,  though   producing  a  total 
sdipee  of  smaller  and  better  varieties.     One  of  the  bent 
■ad  largest  collection  of  peaches,  was  from  Bissbll. 
Boom  li  Sloakx,  of  Bocheater.     But   the   largest 
Ndlectioa  by  far,  whioh   appeared   upon   the   tables, 
Uiatigh  perhaps  not   the   most   numerons  in  varieties, 
was  that  presented  by  the  Cleveland  HorticuUnral  80- 
OMf ,  fnrnithed  by  IT  diSerent  contributors,  and  occu- 
Pfing  70  feet  of  the  circumfereace  ot  the  great  Tent, 
Hanufactitiebb'   Hall  was   distinguished  by  the 
ndi  profosion  of  Ibe  useful  and  ornamental,  in  almoal 
odless  variety,  which  has  marked  our  best  exhibitions 
<'  the  kind.     There  were  many  fine  specimene  of  cab- 
inet ware  and  upholilery,  of  the  moet  flnitfaed  and  cost. 
1j  cbaiacier.  Teaching  to  the  full  aummil  allowed  by  re- 
puhliesn  simplicity;  bed  quilts  of  all  sorts  and  degrees 
U  spieodw;  atafled  qatUa  Mid  worked  ^nilt*  in  flnej 


display,  the  bare  contemplaiioa  of  all  which  wna  snfB- 
oieat  to  inspire  in  its  fall  force  the  idea  of  comfort 
which  the  Spanish  express  by  "  sleeping  fnll  gallop." 
So  numerous  were  these  articles,  with  the  various  ex- 
hibitions of  carpets,  broadcloths,  heartb-ruga,  skilfully 
wrought  ornamental  needle  work  in  rich  figures  and 
landscapes,  and  embroidery,  and  domestia  skill  of  all 
inaftinable  sorts,  exhibited  in  strong  oharaaters,  that 
we  relinquished  all  attempts  to  aame  or  disorinunata, 
bnt  were  obliged  to  estimate  them  by  the  half  acre. 

During  the  exhibition,  several  speeches  and  lectnrea 
were  delivered.  Besidea  the  annual  address,  by  Hon. 
John  C.  Sfencbb,  Prof.  J.  P.  Noktor,  and  Dr.  Lee 
gave  lectures.  Prof.  N.'s  lecture  was  given  in  th« 
CoDrt-hoQee,  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  general  subject  was  the 
origin  and  composition  of  soils.  Dr.  L.'s  was  given 
in  the  large  tant  on  the  show-ground — the  eubject,  the 
necessity  of  understanding  the   principles  of  agnool- 

Iq  behalf  of  the  Society,  we  would  express  onr  tbanka 
to  gentlemen  in  Canada  and  our  sister  states,  who  by 
•ending  their  animals  and  articles,  greatly  concribated 
to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  The  Ibanks  of  all  ar« 
also  ipecially  due  to  those  gentlemen  from  abroad  who 
ably  assisted  as  judges  in  awarding  the  premiums.  W« 
hope  it  may  sonis  day  be  in  the  power  of  our  oitixena 
10  reciprocate  the  favor- 

Salea  •!  the  Stale  Fair. 

The  amount  of  property  in  livt-atock,  implements, 
&o.,  which  changed  lunda  at  the  late  Show  and  Fair 
of  the  New.  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  waa  quite 
large.  We  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  correctnesa 
of  the  idea  whiob  we  have  Ixeqnently  advanced,  that 
the  connection  of  the  busineas  of  buying  and  selling, 
with  these  exhibitjons,  would  be  the  most  efleotnal 
means  of  sustaining  them.  An  important  matter,  how> 
ever,  must  be  borne  in  mind;  the  exhibitions  must  be 
held  at  accessible  points — places  to  which  people,  ani- 
mals, and  articles  can  be  readily  taken,  comfortably 

commodated,  and  readily  taken  away.     On  tbja  point 

9  shall  have  (omeihing  more  to  say  hereafter. 

We  have  received  no  anthentio  accounts  of  the  sale* 
made  at  BuSalo,  but  will  mention  a  few  which  hap- 
pened to  come  to  our  knowledge. 

Col.  Sheewood,  of  Auburn,  sold  at  anctlon  twenty 
head  of  Short-horn  cattle,  (moslly  young,)  at  prioea,. 
from  (40  to  1130  per  bead.  We  understand  tbey  went 
mostly  to  the  west.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Morrisiana,  West- 
chester county,  sold  bis  Short-horn  bull  JHariiu  to 
Judge  Habold,  of  Clarke  couaty,  Ohio.  This  floe 
animal  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  stnck. growing 
region  to  which  he  has  gone.  Col.  CAnrsELL,  of 
Schenectady,  sold  two  Short-born  faeiFsrs  to  Mr.  WoLr, 
of  Coshocton,  Ohio.     Mr.  Cloon,  of  Cincinnati,  sold 

s  Shoii.born  bull  oalf,  but  we  did  not  learn  tbe  pur- 

laser's  name.  We  understand  that  L.  F.  Allem, 
Esq.,  sold  some  of  his   Shorthorns,  to   go  to  Cuba. 

There  were  probably  other  sales  of  this  kind  of  stock, 
of  which  we  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  SoTHAM  sold  several  Herefordi  to  go  to  Cnba, 
and  some  for  other  destinations.  Devone  sold  readily, 
about  fifty  head  of  full  bloods  being  disposed  of.  The 
two  Devon  bulla  which  took  tbe  two  first  preminms, 
(both  bred  by  Mr.  Bece,  of.  Sheldon,  Wyoming 
Co.,)  were  sold;  the  former  to  a  gentleman  in  Miobigau, 
tbe  other  to  Mr.  Bcckihokam,  near  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
S.  G.  Ccllihs,  of  Washington,  Dutcbees  county,  pur- 
chased eight  head  ofDevons  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Allbh,  of 
Black  Rock.  Mr.  Washbon,  of  Bnttemntts,  Otsego 
lunly,  also  sold  several  line  animals. 

Several  Ayrshire  bulla  and  heifers  were  also  Mid, 
bat  we  did  not  learn  paiticulan. 
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In  Merino  sheep  there  were  sales  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Col.  Sherwood  sold  about  seventy  rams.  Mr. 
pATTsasoN,  of  Cbaotaaque  county,  Mr.  Jjcwktt,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Vermont^  and  others,  made  Mies. 

We  are  not  apprised  of  many  sales  in  horses;  we 
understand  that  Mr.  Blodobtt's  Morgan  mare,  which 
took  the  first  premium  in  the  class  out  of  the  state,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Mason,  of  Jordan.  He  is 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Morgan  horse  General  Gif- 
ford  J  and  with  this  fine  mare,  and  others,  will  soon 
show  first  rate  stock.  Mr.  Blodoktt's  other  mare, 
we  are  informed,  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Auburn. 

In  implements,  the  sales  were  large.  H.  L.  Emsrt, 
of  Albany,  sold  on  the  ground,  and  made  contracts  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000.  Large  sales  of  plows  and  other 
implements  were  made  by  Rugoles,  Nouasc  &  Ma- 
son, Worcester,  Mass.,  Starbuck  &  Son,  Troy ,  E.  J. 
BuRRELL,  of  GeneTa,  and  Rapalje  &  Brioos,  of 
Rochester. 

Considerable  contracts  were  also  made  for  butter 
and  cheese,  seed  grain,  stoves,  fabrics,  upholstery, 
cabinet  ware,  &o. 

Premiums  Awarded 

At  N4W  Yofh  Statt  Agricultural  Fairy  SepL  1848. 
CATTLE— Short  Horrs. 

Over  2  years  oU— BuLLt— 1.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  S35— S. 
Roben  Rone,  Mount  Morria,  S15— 3.  Benj.  Hewitt,  Lewiaton,  $5. 
Covn—l.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  995—3.  M.  Whiteside,  Ma]r- 
▼ille,  915—3.  W.  R.  Foater,  Batavia,  95. 

Tufo  yeare  oUf  — Buua— 1.  Robert  Rone,  980— S.  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood, 810—3.  W.  R.  Porter,  tS-  Hkipbr;^— 1.  Lewia  F.  Allen, 
Black  Rock,  920—3.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  910—3  to  the  aame,  95. 

ITearltMft.— Bt7LL»— 1.  Z-  B.  WakemHu,  9l^^2.  J  M.  Sherwood, 
910.  Hbifebs— 1.  H.  Sohermerhorn,  Schenectady,  915—2.  W.  R. 
Porter,  910—3,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  95. 

Corves.— BvLLB-l.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  910—8.  L,  F.  Allen,  93, 
and  Wash.Leltera. 

HBiFBRa--l.  Z.  ^B.  Wakeman,  910—9  L.  F.  Allen,  93  sod 
Wash.  Let. 

HEREFORDS.— Owr  3  r^rs  oU.— Bvlub  —1.  W.  H.  Sotham, 
Black  Rock,  925.  Cows— 1.  W.  U.  Sotham,  995— 9d  and  3d.  Allen 
Ayrault,  Geueaeo,  915  and  95. 

Two  years  ofef.— BiJij>— 1  S.  W.  Holmes,  Chaatauqne,  920—9. 
p.  Whitney,  Niafsra  Falls,  910.  HsiVBRt— 1.  8.  W.  Holmea, 
9  90— 9d  and  3d.  W.  H.  Sotham.  910  and  95. 

Yearlings.— BvLLs—lBi  and  3rd.  W.  H.  Sotham,  915  and  95—9. 
Allen  AjrrauU,  910.  H«mBs— 1st  and  9d.  W.  H.  Sotham,  915  and 
910—3.  John  T.  Bash,  Tonawanda,  95. 

Calves.— BuLLM— I.  W.  H.  Sotham,  910—9.  Allen  Ayraolt,  93, 
and  Wash  Let.  HsiFBaa—  W.  H.  bothom,  910—9.  Allen  Ayraolt, 
93,  and  Wash.  Let. 

DEVONS.— Oocr  3  yean  oM.— Bitlls— 1.  J.  W.  Hamlin,  Aurora, 
Erie  county,  925—9.  £.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  915—3.  £.  C.  Dibble, 
Batavia,  95. 

Two  years  oU.— Bulls— 1*  L.  P.  Allen,  990. 
«  y«aruiif«.— Bulls— 1.  A.  Woodruff,  Sheldon,  915—9  M..Venion, 
Stafford,  910—3.  L.  Hicoz.  Alexander,  S5. 

CalM«— Bulls— 1.  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternnts,  910--9  E.  P. 
Beck,  93,  and  Wash.  Let. 

Cows— Ocvr  three  years  okL—i  and  3  H.  N.  WashlKm,  985— and 
95—9.  E.  C.  Dibble,  9J5 

RBinRS— ZVoo  3f«ar«  otf.— 1,  9,  &  3.  E.  P.  Beck,  920,  910,  and 

One  year  oU.— 1  and  3.  E  P.  Beck,  915  and  95-4t.  H.  N.  Wash- 
bon, 910. 

He^er  Caltes—l.  H.  N.  Washbon,  910-9.  J.  W.  Hamlin,  93 
and  Wash.  Let 

AYRSHI  RES.— Ovif  3  years  oU.— Cows— 1-  Robert  Rone,  995. 
—8.  J.  S.  Wadsworih,915. 

Hbttbrs— y«aHtnr5.— 1.  Robert  Rone,  915. 

NATIVES  AND  CROSSES  BETWEEN  IMPROVED  AND 
NATIVES.— Cows— Omt  3  years  old.— I.  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo, 
990—9.  Alfred  Gale,  Black  Rock,  919-3.  Aaron  Taylor,  Aldan, 

94. 

Hbtfbrs— Tioo  years  oU.— 1.  E.  C.  Dibble,  915—9.  Alfred  Gale, 
910—3   E  F.  Beck,  93. 

Y«aWm^<.— I.  Allen  Ayrault,  910—9  and  3.  M-  C  Remington, 
Sennet,  98  and  93. 

Hetfer  Calvis.^l.  M.  C.  Remi&gtol^  93-9  Alfred  Gale,  Waah. 
Let. 

WORKING  OXEN.— 7V»  yoke  from  one  town*.— G.  Paxton  and 
others,  Eden,  Erie  county,  915. 

Bbst  Yokb  of  OxKtt— Over  four  years  oW  — 1.  B.  Murphy.  Leroy, 
995—9.  Henry  Dixon,  East  Bethany,  915—3.  Allen  Avrault,  96. 

SncBBS— TAfM  years  old.— I.  Allen  Ayrault,  910—2.  J.  Freeman, 
Oeneaeo,  98—3.  R  Humphrey,  Victor,  95  and  vol.  Trans. 

Stbbbs— Two  years  M—l.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  98—9.  Allen  Ay- 
ranlt,  95—3.  A.  Brown,  New  Bethan]^,  93  and  vol.  Trans.  : 

Stbbbs— On«  year  oU.— 1.  B.  Benedict,  Alexander,  9&-HI.  ElOD 
Sheldon,  Sennet, 95— S.  L.  Hicox,  93  and  vol.  Trans. 

Stbcrs — Trained  by  boys  under  sixteen  years  qf  age. — 1.  J.  P. 
Benedict,  Alexander,  Silver  Medal— 9.  Cleveland  Allen,  Black,  93 


and  Trans.— 3.  Abijah  McCall,  Aurora,  Brie  eoonty,  Tras.-i  L 
H.  Yates,  Darien,  (discretionaiy,)  99. 

FAT  CATTLE.— pair /at  ozm  over  A  years  flU^l.  J.  &  F.  a. 
Albei|rer,  Buffalo,  930—9.  Lyman  Brainacd,  Attica,  9ai>-^  L  Do- 
ty, Attica,  919. 

SiNOLB  Ox-*Overfamr  years  old,— I.  Edwaid  Mooaoa,  Seoaet, 

Fat  Cow— Over  four  years  otf  — 1.  Robert  Hadfidd,  Sbdke, 
915—9.  Robert  Fowler,  uatavia,  910—3.  Allen  Ayraah,  16. 

Pair  Fat  Stbbrs—  Under  four  yeare  oUL—l.  Blon  Sheldos,  $6 
—9   B.  Humphrey,  Victor,  919—3.  John  Boras,  Penfeld,  18. 

SiBOLB  Htrkk- Under  Jour  years  oU.— 1.  Bdwaid  AiunsoB^  tl9 
—9   Henry  Dixon,  95* 

Hbipbr—  Under  4  years  eld.— I.  Joshua  Barnes,  Boflalo,  |1& 

Gbass-fbd  Cow— Over  4  years  sU.- 1.  Norman  Kibbe,WMUl 
915—9.  Robert  Hadfield,  910 

FAT  SHEEP— LoHo-WooLBD.—l  and  9.  Wm.  Terrr,  Vt 
Morris,  910  and  97—3.  Geoi^  Swalea,  Sodoi,  95. 

MiDDLB-wooLBD.— 1.  Robert  Fowler,  910—9.  F.  W.  CsQai, 
Bloomfield,  S7— 3.  L.  F-  Allen*  95. 

MILCH  COWS  —  Janaei  Brookina,  Aarora,  Erie  cooatj.tS. 

HORSES.— For  all  work.- Staluors  —1.  Jas.  M .  Da^  hh 
cadia,  for  Sir  Arcky  Xhcdc,  995.- 9.  N.  Bailey,  Hearieuaj'or  Jty. 
nam  Bonum,  915—3  John  Hendenon,  Me^oa,  for  Mnu  A. 
Bfs,  99—4.  Geo.  Robinsouf  JLe«naiOB,  Ibr  North  Sar,  1  voL  Voon'i 
Treatise  on  the  Hone. 

Brood  Marbs  —Jas.  Brookina,  4th  preminn,  Youan. 

Draught  Horsbs.— STALLione.— 1.  C.  Schehey,  Springport,  fir 
Young  il(/Vnf,995— 9.  Philander  Root,  Weaifteld.for  YomfSn^ 
Sony  915—3.  John  Sybrant,  Lockport,  for  Sampfen^  fS~4  H  & 
Howland,  Union  Springs,  for  Louis  PkiUppej  1  rci.  Youati.  In  i!j 
class  the  committee  commend  the  following  boives,  witkoiB  firiif 
the  names  of  the  owners:  Yoimg  Kdipoen,  Comfimttr^Giead  tJl, 
Don  Juan,  Bueephalus-VietoTy  Western  Lion,  Printe  Dmc,  Aani- 
of -England. 

BaouD  Mabbs.— 1.  T.  0.  Love,  Buffalo,  995-4  Alex.  HiKkoek, 
Checktowaga,  915. 

Blood  HoBBBk.—STALLXowa. — ^1.  E.  H.  Ireland,  Waterviiet.  far 
Young  Alexander,  995—9  Wilson  Little,  Lodi,  for  Culpejipa,  %)i 
—3.  £.  C.  Dibble,  for  HoniMoiMr,  98-4.  S.  W.  HdoM,  tor  Ak 
eyuist  vol.  Youait. 

COLTS  —Three  years  old—1.  John  D.  Spinner,  hrSaSBOf 
EeHpss,  915—9.  H.  Whalen,  Penfield,  for  jf^nd  Matekim,  i\^ 
3-  Tr.iman  Hungerford,  Wateru»wn,  vol.Yuoan— 4.  Jeaefiran, 
Darien,  vol.  Trans. 

CoLTs^-TVw  years oU—l  S  W.  Holmes,  ChaBtanoae,  $l&-i, 
S.  M.  Burroughs,  Medina,  95 — 3.  M.  L  Hongerfbid,  Wateripn, 
vol.  Trans. 

Colts.— OiM  year  old.— I.  T.  M.  Pendergrass,  Ripley,  |5-i  C. 
R.  Nichols,  Darien,  vol.  Yonatt— 3.  Samuel Casiidr,Ro]fuaB,ToL 
Trana  ^ 

FiLLBT— 0»«  year  old— J.  D-  Van  Allen,  Blsek Rock, fi 

Discretionary  premiums.— H.  H.  Norman,  Penistoo.  !>  t&; 
ding  coU,  diploma- John  Weat,  Brandi,  for  pair  feUinp.  ^ 
Yoaat\— I*.  L.  Van  Vliet,  Aurora.  Erie  coajuj,  TiiBt-E "' 
Pratt,  Collins,  for  gekling,  Transactions. 

Matchbd  HoBSBS.- 1  W.  Morgan,  Viftor,  990  and  diploar- 
9  E.  Stage,  Woicoit,  915— a  Charlea  Axtell,  Sodas,  tlO 

Gbldutos.- 1  and  3.  Siej^eiuon  and  Broihen,BuSalo,|uw 
diploma,  and  96—9.  J.  S.  Wadaworth,  98. 

SHEEP.— LoNa.wooLBD—Bucxa,  over  (wo  ymt  eld-t'^^ 
Terry,  Mu  Morris,  915-9  J.  Teny,  Mt  Monii,  f  «>->  <ieap 
Swales,  Sodus,  95.  .         . 

Bucks,  under  two  years  oli.— 1.  John  Wilkiiaon)  Tooawoft, 
915—9.  L.F.  Allen,  910— a  J.  Bieknell,  Anroia.tS. 

EWBS.— P«M  <^/i9e  over  two  years  oU.—l.  Heary  Lyooi,  W«' 
ton,  915—9.  Wm.  Robinson,  Weatmordand,  tiO. 

EwBS.— Pm  of  Jive  under  two  years  old.— I  aoifi,  TboBBsTtfTi 
Mt  Morris,  915  and  910—3.  J.  Bicknell,  95  .. 

Bock  hAum.—Pen  i/Jive^h  /.  Bioknall,  fi^-*  W"^ 
Terry,  95. 

EwB  Lambs.— Pto  of  Jive— I.  E.  P.  Beck,  |K^-«  !*««» 
Terry,  95.  ..    ,    .. 

Middlb-woolrd  Bhbbp.— BtTCKS,  over  two  years  M.-^  ■»♦ 
Z-  B  Wakeman,  915  and  95—9.  James  Paraons,  Riga,  tVi- 

Bucks,  under  two  years  oU— 1,  9  and  3.  Z  B.  Wakeou,  li». 
910,  and  95.  ^.r^u 

EwBs;  ovf^  two  years  «W.— 1  and  8.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  l«  w^ 
— 9.  James  Parsons,  910.  .  ^ 

EwBS,  under  two  years  old  —1.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  *»-*  J"" 
Parsons  910-3,  Wm.  Hotchkiss,  Lewision,  95.  . 

BUCK  LAiCBa.-Ps»  <fjive.-l,  Z.  B  Wakeaian.f  «^  J«** 
Parsons,  95.  «.a  a  i  F 

EwB  Lambs.— P«fi  of  Jive.— i.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  liO-*  ^ ' 

Allen,  95* 

Mbbimos  akd  TmtiB  GMABBa.~BTCK»— Oeff  nw  y^JfJ^jL 
D  G.  Lee,  Darien,  915-9  E.  C.  Sherman,  Middlebary,  wyows 
county,  910—3.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  95.  ^  -,«  o  tC. 

Bucks-  Under  two  years  oM.— I.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  fl5-«.  fr^* 
Sherman,  Middlebury,  910— ».  J.  W.  Hyde,  Danen,  V-       .^ 

EWBS-P«  i^Jivi,-Over  two  years  '^'^J^J^:^^^^ 
-9.  R.  Harmon.  Wheatland,  910-3.  Amos  Chdcoit,  HaobiuPr 

Ewse— P«»  of  Jive  under  hm  years  o«.-t  B-  Harmon,  $1M- 

Amos  Chllcott,  910-3.  C  C  Piereon,  Awn,  95.  .  ^^  g 

Buck  Lambb-Pwi  ofjive.-l.  Dexter  Eweil,  AkJen,  !«>-*  » 

Harmon,  95.  ^^.,    ^  *ia_8  R.  flar* 

EwB  U.MB»-P»a  9f  Jl«s— I.  Amos  Chdcott,  $UH*  «•  "" 

"  8  AXOjr«  AHD  THBi*  Gbabxs  — Btn»  ovirtmt^  *  -*• 
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Coh.  G«iMMo,  tlS-HL  S.  B.  Crocker,  Veraon,  #10—3.  Erutas 
Uard,  Royalton,  $5.  i  i  ^ 

Bocc  laMBS— Chas.  Colt,  #5. 

Ew»»— Owr  (vo  j(«ar<  oM.— 1.  Cbai.  Coh,  #10—9  and  8.  S.  B. 
Crocker,  #10  and  #5. 

„fiY»— ^•Ar  <«•  iwar*  oU.— 1.  8.  B.  Crocker,  #1&-S.  Erastus 
Bard.  $10. 

SHEPHERD'S  DOG.— J.  NL  Sherwood,  #9. 
SWINE  — Bo4E»-Ocer  two  ^tars  oW.— R.  B.  Howland,  (Berk- 
ure,)  SIO—S.  Aognstue  Raynor,  Clarence,  95. 
BoAai — Ow  mtfmrtmd  undtr  two  year$  oW.— 1.  C.  R.  Niekols, 

BoAM— Owr  *»a:  numtkt  and  under  om  mot  oU— 1.  N.  W. 
BriffK*.  LewiaioD,  #8— «.  C.  R.  Nichols,  #5. 

BsKBDiM*  8ow*~OMr  MM  year*  oU  — 1.  J.  Wiaipear,  Lancaa- 
ler.  #10— t.  Samael  Loper,  Clarence,  #5. 

l^BBiao  Sowa— Oo«r  w  ytar  and  undgr  two  veart  old.— I.  J. 
B.  Staonanl,  Alexander,  #10. 

PM»^Umdtr  iM  mmika  oU.—0.  Lathrop,  Darien,  #10. 

POULTRY.— DoHKiiias,  L.  F.  Allen,  #3.  Pouufoa,  H.  A.  Par- 
■ooa,  BafUo.  #3.  L&aot  Fowu,  J.  R.  Lee,  Baflalo,  #3.  Tua- 
Kxra,  Gtoavenor  Clark,  Boflalo,  93.  Moscovr  Duoks  and  Smaxl 
|^cs«,  .N.  S.  Smith,  Buffalo,  #6.  Guihba  Hsrte,  E.  Bennett, 
Cherktcwara,  #3.  Chwa  Osbsb,  L.  F.  AUen,  #3.  AmcAV  Gkb«e, 
IX  Redmond.  Utica,  #3.  Wan  Gssas,  Ht  A  Pttrton:!,  93.  But 
LOT  OF  PonAKT,  U.  A.  ParMtts,  #10.  Pwsona,  G.  Becker  Buffalo, 
#3-  Pa  Anus  Una,  Geo.  F.  Morria,  Bofiilo,  #8.  Biaiia  raoM  Yah 
PzsMAiff^a  Lamh  Geo.  Cathbertson,  vol.  Trans,  and  diploma. 

RABBITS.— D.  Redmond,  diploma. 

PL4>V(rs.— ir«if/tr  «iai«ra<0Mrpo«M  — 1.  John  Yanbrooklin,  Mid- 
dJ«|>ort,  #10  and  diploma— 8.  Homer  Scott,  Cambria— 3.  N.  Star- 

iloma. 

#15—2.  E 

.  ,— .,. .  illage,  #10-*4. 

N.  Sanderhn.  Colman's  Tour— 6.  Homer  Scott,  Trans. 

FARM  IMPLBMENTS.-No.  1— Fabm  Waqor.— R  Dickin- 
son,  Fredonia,  #10  and  diploma— 3.  Levi  Newton,  Attica,  Col. 
Toor 

Hakkow.— H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  #3  and  dip. 

Coas  CuLnvATOK— 1.  E.  J.  BurraU,  Geneva,  #3  and  dip.— a. 
Wm»  Adams,  Middleport,  Trans. 

Cultivator  roa  GawKRAi  usk.  -B.  R.  Dix,  Yernon. 

Faxituo  Miu..— 1.  RapaQe  &  Briggs,  Rochester,  #5  and  dip.— 
S.  H  L.  Emery,  Thms. 

HossE  Powaa.— 1.  Joseph  Hall,  Rochester,  #5  and  dip  —3.  H. 
L  Emery,  Trans. 

Coaa  STALK  CiTTTxa.— 1  O.  Catehpole,  Geneva,  #5  and  dip.— 2. 
C.  BamcU,  Lyons,  Trans. 

Stxaw  CiTTTBa.— Rapalje  &  Briggs,  #3  and  dip. 

Taaxsmvo  Macbhix- 1.  Joseph  Hall,  #10  and  dip.— 2.  H,  L- 
Exmery,  Tiaaa. 

Coarv  AHo  Cob  Grin Dxa  and  CausHxa.— J.  G.  Case,  Utica,  #5 

id  dip.— 2.  M  L.  Emery,  Col.  Tour 

Mowno  JfAcawx  — Wm  F.  Kelchnm,  certificate.  (Tlua  arti- 
cle received  a  diploma  at  the  Society's  exhibition,  1847.) 

RxArao  Xachz^tx.— Hossey,  certificate. 

GxAn  DaiLX..— 1.  A  Palmer,  Brockport,  diploma— S.  Rapalje 
&  Briggs,  (Penoock^s  patent,)  certificate. 

Coax  SaxLUia  ahd  Clxaaxb  —1.  A.  H.  Stevens,  Geneva,  dip 
»«.  B  J.  Bnrrall,  dip. 

WnxAT  Co«.TiTAToa — ^1.  <Ide*s,)  L.  A.  Morse,  Medina— S. 
(Hinksion's)  D.  Hiaksiont  Clarksou. 

CvLTz^Aioa  AHD  OxiLL  CoMBixxD.— J.  W  Sharmau  Jb  Co ,  On- 
tario. 

BaoAi>-CAsv  SowiB  —J.  W. Sherman  ^Co. 

I>ooBx.B^nAax  Clbvu.— 1  J.  Yan  Bruoklia— 8  Garret  Erkson, 
JSobart. 

Bave-Tkovor  —Ira  Ewing,  Hume,  certificate. 

BoG«T  WITS  Top.— 1.  P.  M.  Crandall^  Canandaigna— S.  Mr. 
'Williaiiia.Baaaia 

FAaai  BtrooT.— Levi  Newton 

GaisT  Mill.— E.  T.  Butler,  Norfolk,  Cona. 


Ross,  New- York, 
IwaovEMxirT  a  Bxo-Stxai>  FAilsirwGS.— J.  D.  Sanford,  Ben- 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  No.  S-Hoxsx  Rakx.— J.  SwiA,  Clark- 

#3  and  dip. 
Ox  YoxK  — Rapalje  &  Briggs. 

Bdiolx  Haxxbss.— 1.  J.  M.  Deveanz,  Syracuse,  Silver  medal— 8. 
'W.  C.  Loekwood,  Baflalo,  dipioma. 

BaiDLX  Airn  MAanxoALX  —A.  Cnlver.  New-Fane,  dip. 
BoxEiT  Axxs.— Pratt  k,  Co^  Buffalo,  #3  and  dip. 
8Bvxa*Axxa.— L.  &  J.  J.  White,  dip. 
C«uajr. — Peter  Fraer,  Lewiaion,  #8  and  dip. 
Cbkesx  raxsa  — W.  G.  Brainard,  Rome,  #8  and  dip. 
AXTi-FXiCTioif  Paxss.— (Dix*8)  J.  B.  Holmes,  MeadvivQle,  Pa., 


GmAW  CxAnLB.— H.  L.  Eowry,  #8  and  dip.— 8.  L.  D.  Hathaway, 
.^orth  Boston,  dip. 

Hat  Foxks— (Partridge's)  H.  L.  Emerr. 

HALr-DoxBx  Maxvxk  Fobks  — H.  L.  Emery. 

Halt  Doxrs  Grass  frcrraxa.— Pratt  k.  Co.,  Buffalo. 

AoRicvLTirxAL  Implxxxxts.— BmI  and  most  numerous  eolJeetUm 

H.  L.  Eoery,  #80  and  dip.    Same,  inads  within  th$  Srois,  Ra- 

xMJe  it  Briggi,  #80  and  dip. 

BVTTEJlL-S0st/romA9eeow$in  thirty  dmfs.—l.  E.  R.  Evank 
3Tarcy,  #85—8.  John  Holbert,  Chemnng,  #15—3.  A.  Woodruff, 
JBMAdii,#10.   BertNMA^/MM— 1.  WiD.RobiiiMxi,  Weaimoro- 


land,  #10-8  N.  Yan  Ness,  Marcv,  Col.  Toor.— 9.  John  Holbert 
Bsst  mads  at  any  tims.—l.  John  Holbert,— 8.  A.  Woodruff,— 3.  N. 

Yan  Ness— 4.  John  Sill,   Aldcn.— 5.  F.  WiUiams,  .    Btst 

mads  hy  girls  under  tweniy-ons  years  of  age.— I.  Lydla  A.  Yan 
Ness,  Mayville,  silver  cup,  of  the  value  of  #10— 8  Maria  Yan  Ness, 
Mayville,  pair  butter  knives,  #8-3  Martha  Holbert,  Chemung,  tea 
spoons,  95. 

CHEESE— Orar  on«  year  old  —1.  D.  Newton,  Hamburgh,  #80 
—3.  E.  A  H.  Colvin,  Hamburgh,  #10—3  Wm.  Otley,  Oaks'  Cor- 
ners, #5— 4.  Clark  Avery,  Perry vi He,  Col.  Tour. 

Chxxsk.- l/^uder  OM  year  oU.— Silas  Wheelock,  Hamburgh,  #15 
8.  E.  A  H.  Colvin,  #10— a  Talcoit  Francis,  Colden,  #5—4.  Dan- 
iel Newell,  Wales,  Col-  Tour.— 4.  Arnold  and  Liiilefield,  Clymer, 
Trans.  '  * 

CuzMBE.—Largest  amount  from  ons  county.— Qeo.  A.  Moore, 

Buffalo,  for  Erie  county. 
SviLTOM  CaxBsx.- H.  Parsons,  Guelph,  Canada  West,  Silver 

medal  and  diploma- 
Diplomas  for  cheese  were  awarded  to  Geo.  Hezlep,  Trnmbnll 

county.  Ohio,  and  to  A.  Knmi  and  W.  O.  Green,  Ashtabula  county, 

Ohio. 
.*«U0AX.— 1.  Beqj  Gans,  Bast  Bloomfield,  #10-8.  Frederick  Wil- 

liaros,  Gerry,  #5—3   Edward  Cheeney,  PavfUion,  Col.  Tour.— 4. 

Bennett  Radford,  Hanover,  Trarni. 
HoHBT.— 1.  J.  Hoag,  Black  Rook,  #5—8.  Michael  McDonald, 

Aurora,  Erie  county,  #3—3  E.  A  H.  Colvin,  Trans— L  F.  AUen, 

(discreiionary)  diploma 

SILK  A  SILK  GOODS.— Rbxlxd  Silx— Mib  P.  Staais,  Buf- 
falo, 95  and  dip. 

SxwiMO  Silk.— 1.  Clark  Avery,  #10  and  dip.— Mrs.  P.  Staan, 

Cocoons  —Mrs.  P.  Staats,  #S. 

Silk  Stockihos.— 1.  Mra.  £.  Bishop,  Attica— 8  Mrs  P.  8laat»— 
3.  A  H.  Sowle,  Hamburgh. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  for  raw  silk,  to  A.  H.  Sowle— for  silk 
shawl,  to  Mrs.  Staats— and  for  silk  ombrellas  and  parasols  to  J. 
Niele,  Buffalo. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES.— Na  1.  Woolen  Blaxkxts. 
— 1.  Mrs.  O  W.  Paitersra,  Westfield,  #6—8.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Yan  Al- 
len.  Black  Rock,  #4—3.  Mrs-  Worden  Mattison,  Darien,  #8 

FLAmrxL.— 1.  Mrs.  Ruth*  Sherman,  Eden,  #0—3.  Mrs.  Sarah  J» 
Danrow,  Darieo,  #4—3.  Erastus  Hurd.  Royalion,  #8. 

WooLBzr  Cloth  —1.  Mrs.  Ira  MeCall,  Aurora,  Erie  county,  #10 
—9.  Mrs.  Clark  Avery,  #8—3  Eri  Eggleston,  Lancaster,  #5. 

Woolxx  Caipxt.— 1.  J.  J.  Davidson,  Warsaw,  #10—8.  Alonxo 
Harvey,  Wales,  #3.-3.  Mrs.  A.  Haddington,  Aurora,  Erie  county, 
#5. 

Hbaxth  Rug.- 1.  Mrs  Jesse  Retcham,  Black  Rock,  #5—8.  Mrs. 
J.  Horsford,  Moscow,  #4.-3.  Mrs.  Caroline  Alexander,  Buffalo, 
#3—4  Miss.  Mary  J.  Green,  Sheridan,  $2—6.  Mrs.  Wm.  Y.  Wil- 
son, Ridgway^  Trans. 

Rao  Caxpxt.— 1.  J.  Hoag,  Hambnrxh,  #5—8.  Mrs  Roscoe,  Baf- 
fblo.  #4—3.  Horace  Parker,  Hamburgh,  Trans. 

D017BLS  Caxpbt  Covxblbt.— 1.  Mrs.  C.  Bristol,  Attica,  #5—8. 
Alonxo  Havens,  Wales,  #4—3  J.  J.  Davidson,  #3—4.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Yan  Allen,  #3-^  McGrrggor  A  Co.,  dip. 

Woolen  Knit  Stockings.— I.Thomas  Thurston,  Aurora,  Erie 
county,  #3—3.  M.  L.  Hnngerford,  Watertown,  Trans.— 3.  Mrs. 
Steison,  (aged  03,)  #1  and  dip. 

Woolen  Yarn  -  1.  Mrs.  Ira  McCall,  #1  and  dip.— 8.  Mrs.  E. 
Bishop,  Downiiig's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Woolxx  Frinox  Mittxns- 1.  J.  J.  Davidson,  #8—8.  Alonam 
Havens,  Trans. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES,  No.  8.— Linen.— 1  Mr.  E. 
Bishop,  #8—8.  Clark  Avery,  #6—3.  A.  A.  Halleck,  #4.  Linen 
Diaper.— 1.  Mrs.  E,  Bishop,  $6—8.  Isaac  AUen,  #4—3  Chester 
Clark,  Skaneateles,  #8. 

Liner  Knit  Stocxinos.— 1.  Mra  E.  Bishop,  #4—8.  Thomas 
Thurston,  Trans. 

Cqttou  KNrr  Stockings —1.  Samuel  Hamilton,  East  Hambnrgh> 
#8—8.  Miss  Jane  Hoy,  Attica,  Trans- 

Linen  Sbwino  Tbebau.— 1.  Mrs.  E.  Bishop,  #8—8.  Mrs  Wor- 
den Matiison,  Trans.— 3.  Chester  Gridley,  Sennett,  (discretionary,) 
Trans. 

Table  Spreads  —Edmund  Nye,  Newsteadj#4. 

GxArx  Bags.- E.  C.  Williams,  Rochester,  #8. 

Cotton  Sbbetino  — S.  C.  Jones,  Rochester,  dipw 

Broad  Cloth. — For  various  kinds,  diplomas  were  awarded  to 
A  Rollins,  agent  Utica  Steam  Woolen  Company. 

IT^  The  premiums  on  a  great  variety  <^  miscellaneous  articles, 
are  necessanly  omitted. 


Tomato  Catsup. — ^Take  a  bushel  of  ripe  tomatoes 
gathered  when  dry,  and  boil  them  three  or  four  hours 
over  a  slow  fire.  Then  add  half  a  teacupful  of  salt, 
and  of  ground  cloves  and  pepper  each  six  ounces,  and 
three  quarts  of  vinegar.  Then  strain  the  whole  through 
a  fine  sieve.  Then  boil  one  hour— -cool  and  bottle.  It 
must  be  boiled  in  a  tinned  vessel.  Ko  other  will  do. 
Remember  that. 

Speed  of  Hounds. — ^Touatt  states  that  a  fox-hound 
rim  the  Beacon  course,  four  miles,  one  furlong,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  yards,  in  eight  minutes.  Sixty 
horses  started  with  the  hounds,  but  only  twelve  to  run 
with  them.  Flying  Childers  had  run  the  same  ooarse 
in  seven  minutes  and  thirty  Beoonds. 
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RefoieLime  of  Gai- Works. 

We  haya  receiTed  several  inqairies  in  regard  to  this 
article,  and  have  had  varioiis  reports  in  regard  to  its  ef- 
iloaoy  as  manure.  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that 
its  effects  on  crops  for  the  first  season,  at  least,  were 
anfavorable.  The  following  remarks  by  Prof.  John- 
ffTOK,  from  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal  of  jSgrietU- 
turtf  afford  some  explanation  of  the  matter. 

This  refuse  lime  consists  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime  with  a  variable  quantity  of  gypsum  and  other 
salts  of  lime  containing  sulphur,  and  a  little  coal  tar 
and  free  sulphur,  the  whole  colored  usually  by  a  little 
Prussian  blue.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  com- 
position of  two  gas- limes  which  have  been  analysed  in 
my  laboratory,  the  one  from  the  Edinburgh  gas-works, 
and  the  other  from  the  gas-works  in  Brick  Lane,  Lon- 
don. The  first  two  columns  show  what  they  w€r$ 
when  sent  to  me,  the  second  two  what  they  will  become 
after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  after  being  made  into 
compost,  or  after  being  thoroughly  and  for  a  length  of 
time  incorporated  with  the  soil:— 

COMPOSITION  OF  OA 8- LIMES. 

Astheysro. 

Edinbarfh. 

Water  and  coal  tar, 12.91 

Carbonate  of  lime, . , 69.04 

Hydrate  of  lime  (caustic,) 2.49 

Sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum,) 7.33 

Sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  lime,*  2.28 

Sulphuret  of  calcium, 0.20 

Sulphur, 1.10 

Prussian  blue, •  2.70 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, .—^ 

Insoluble  matter  (sand,  f^.,) 0.64 


London. 
9.59 

58.88 
5.92 
2.77 

14.89 
0.36 
0.92 
1.80 
3.40 
1.29 


As  the)'  will  become. 

Water  and  coal-tar, 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

Hydrate  of  lime  (caustic,) 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 

Sulphite  and  hyposufphite  of  lime,.  • 

Sulphuret  of  calcium, 

Sulphur,  

Prussian  blue, 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 

Insoluble  matter,  (sand,  &c.) 


^8.69       99.82 


12.91 
67.39 


9.59 
56.41 


16.45       29.32 


100.09  101.81 
This  table  shows  that  these  gas  limes  differ  much  in 
composition,  especially  in  the  proportions  of  sulphur, 
or  of  the  acids  of  sulphur  they  contain.  This  arises 
chiefly  from  the  kind  of  coal  which  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  in  different  works.  In  Scotland, 
different  varieties  of  cannel  coal  are  very  extensively 
employed ;  in  London  the  better  kinds  of  Newcastle  coal 
are  chiefly  used,  all  of  which  either  contain  or  give  off 
more  sulphur  than  the  best  cannel  coals  of  Scotland. 

The  most  marked  difference  between  the  two  sam- 
ples here  analysed,  is  in  the  compounds  called  sulphite 
and  hyposulphite  of  lime.  The  latter  of  these  sub- 
stances dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  its  presence  in 
such  very  different  proportions  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  the  very  different  effects  which  have  followed  from 
the  application  of  gas*lime  to  the  lands  in  different  dis- 

*  This  include*  a  smmll  qaauUty  of  cyenide  and  tnlpbocyanide 
of  eaieiani,  whfoh  are  eolabie  in  water,  and  are  preteut,  as  all 
Umm  oonpoaodi  of  •olphiir  are,  in  vtriable  qoaniity. 


tricts.  The  rains  dissolve  the  hyposulphite  ud  tlu  sol. 
phuret,  and  carry  them  down  in  too  great  qnaatitj  to 
the  roots  of  the  young  corn ;  and  hence  the  eompbiou  of 
some  that  the  gas-lime  has  killed  their  vheat,  vhik 
others  have  found,  when  applied  as  a  top-drewog  ink 
similar  way  that  it  greatly  improves  their  crops  of  eon. 
Unless  its  composition  be  satisfactorily  laoertiiKd, 
therefore,  unless  for  example,  it  be  foand  that  vtter  dis- 
solves very  little  of  it — there  will  always  be  i  degm 
of  risk  in  applying  it  directly  to  the  land  while  toy  ton 
crop  is  growing.  There  may  not  be  the  sine  duger 
in  putting  it  between  the  turnip  or  potato  dfiJis,  tad  at 
terwards  ridging  up  the  land  in  the  way  tavhieh  quick 
lime  is  applied  in  many  districts.''    " 

Upon  the  whole,  Prof.  J.  concludes  that  the  nfiw 
lime  of  gas-works  ought  not  to  be  throws  avty,  aad 
that  it  may  be  used  with  advantage,  1st,  opon  nasgj 
or  peaty  land,  and  upon  naked  fidlowi;  2d,  in  (»• 
poses  in  which,  by  the  action  of  the  air  it  will  tend  to 
be  converted  into  gypsum,  and  will  produce  a  aoflir 
effect  to  that  substance ;  it  might  be  asefnl  in  expelling 
insects  from  the  soil. 

Cropa  in  AlalMmuu 

Our  provision  crop  is  most  abundant;  the  nam  bis 
been  flne  up  to  the  period  of  maturity  of  the  corn  crop; 
since  that  time,  say   15th  July,  the  rains  have  been 
heavy  and  frequent — so  much  so  that  the  bole  vera 
made  its  appearance  in  the  cotton,  in  a  rerj  dertniciiTe 
form,  by  the  last  of  July;  earlier  by  15  dayi  than  here- 
tofore.    The  crop  of  cotton  never  presented  a  finer  ap- 
pearance than  it  did  the  present  season,  at  tbe  period 
of  attack  by  this  fell  destroyer.    The  crop  pronised 
fair  for  3,000,000  bags.     Of  what  number  it  may  reil- 
ly  turn  out,  I  shall  at  this  moment  offer  no  specolaucos. 
I  have  heard  some  planters  say,  the  crop  ia  more  tbti 
half  eaten  up,  referring  of  course  to  their  own;  I  ban 
seen  some  crops  that  will  not  make  a  bale  to  10  acfti, 
and  I  hear  others  make  the  same  remark.    So  far  u 
we  have  information  the  destruction  is  general.   We 
have  not  as  yet  any  Information  in  reference  to  the  nat- 
ter either  east  or  west,  ont  of  Alabama.    We  axe  wv 
in  the  midst  of  a  eloiidy  wet  spell  of  weather,  &• 
vorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  worm,  whose  nim 
is  legion  already.     N.  B.  Cloitd.     La  PIsci,  Mtcos 
Co.f  Mabama,  Aug.  15,  1848. 


Washing  Machise. 

I  observe  in  the  August  number  of  the  C^dirxdur, 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  washing  machine,  with  a  re* 
quest  for  information  from  those  who  have  had  v^ 
experience.  Tbe  annexed  flgure  represents  one  vfaicbl 
have  used  in  my  family  (or  five  years,  and  which  is  ts- 
measurably  preferred  to  all  others  which  have  beea 
tried  or  heard  of.  Its  original  cost  was  five  dollan- 
high  enough,  considering  the  simplicity  of  its  constroc* 
tion.  During  these  five  years  it  has  been  in  weekly  o^i 
and  the  total  amount  of  all  the  repairs  hive  not  cMt 
twentv-five  cents.  A  boy  ten  years  old  csa  work  it 
with  facility ;  and  my  wife  thinks  it  requires  not  more 
than  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  labor  needed  hy  the  use 
of  the  best  "  toa»A-froard  "—while  it  does  not  chafe  nor 
wear  the  clothes  in  the  smallest  degree. 

It  is  worked  by  an  alternating  motion  of  the  handle  a 
lever  A,  which  turns  on  the  central  hinge  or  pivot  B, 
pressing  the  periorated  board  which  svrings  like  a  pen- 
dulum within  the  trougb|  by  means  of  the  oonneciiag 
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bar  C,  «|^D(t  the  groored  side  of  th«  troQgl]  befond. 
Fig.  I,  ia  the  vhole  macbine;  Fig.  2,  the  handle  aod 
bar  C,  drtBched,  abovring  the  notohed  end  of  iha  b&r, 
for  re^nlsting  the  ipace  for  the  clothCB.  Thii  baodle 
•nd  bar  ars  naile  of  raiE  iron.  Tbe  perforated  hoard 
wiib  ita  atupending  frame  are  euilj  liftsd  out,   when 


Tbe  box  or  troogh  mast  he  made  very  itroag,  for  the 
pressure  •zerted  agunat  iu  aide  i«  enonnonB.  At  the 
first  motion  of  the  handlr,  it  ia  onlj  five  or  aiz  tim 
grtat  ai  the  strength  of  the  person  warking  it;  but  as 
it  approaches  a  horizonto]  pogitioo,  th«  perforated  bed 
moves  alower  and  alower,  the  motion  of  the  bandJe 
conttaniiig  onifonn,  and  henoe  the  "pnrchaie"  con^ 
Btantly  increasea  ta  tbe  handle  becomes  more  horizon- 
tal- Thia  will  be  better  nnderstood  hf  obsernng  the 
circolar  dotted  Una  in  figure  2,  whiob  marks  ths  course 
of  the  pi*ot  D. 

Another  great  advantaga  of  thia  machine  ia,  that 
ooe'a  weight  ia  thrown  t^on  the  handle,  and  it  hence 
posseues  til  tbe  advantages  of  the  applioation  of  strength 
vbich  eaist  in  rowing  a  boat. 

I  have  aomelimea  heard  ill-bred  men  sneer  at  tbe  at- 
tempt toa<t<ra  tbe  labor  of  women.  Snob  men  ahonld 
be  ioTariahlj  compelled  to  cook  tbeir  own  dianera  and 
^raah  tbeor  owa  shirts.  "  Bat  what'*  the  reaiou  women 
tsaa'i  do  to  mnch  work  as  thej  did  fortj  yeara  ago  I'' 
say  joa.  "Tbej  do  more  work  now  than  they  did  then," 
•ay  f ,  "  lor  women  had  not  then  become,  to  nae  the 
words  of  Dr.  AJoott,  snoh  '  tiavea  to  the  everlatiogdin 
of  pott  atid  kettles'  aa  tbsj  now  baie."  Yoa  are  fond 
ot  gcod  cooking  and  tbeir  hagda  mq^  provide  it,  and  in 
maDj  other  caaea  the  increasing  wanta  of  tbe  daj  are 
loading  them  with  beavj horde na.  Thereforeyon  must 
provide  tbem  all  the  labor-saving  facilitiea  yoo  onn,  if 
jaa  expect  to  b«  set  down  as  gentlemen.  Besides,  e. 
good  washing-machine  may  give  yoa  a  oomfonsble 
^ean  shirt  where  jaa  now  Irom  necessity  wear  a  diet; 
oao.    B.  X.  

Potato  Disease  and  Eryslpelaa. 

I  wiab  to  oall  attention  to  the  ftot,  that  with  tbe 
growing  diaeased  condition  of  the  potato  rot,  from 
year  to  year,  there  it  a  correapoadiag  growth  of  a  dia- 
eaae  !a  oar  ooontry,  which  bears  a  alribing  aimililude, 
(aa  far  aa  tbe  oompariioa  can  be  bioaght  to  hear,)  to 
tbat  which  in  potaioea  ia  commonly  called  the  rot. 

Thia  diteaae  ia  freqaenlly  eaUed  Rrytipdat,  by  oor 
oonalry  phyaiciana,  becaaae  in  many  easea  it  has  ajmp- 
toms  which  appear  to  favor  that  complaint — but  in  the 
majority  of  caset  there  ia  a  viralencc  of  attack  and  de- 
o*j  of  that  pan  of  the  ayitein  in  whiob  it  makM  ita 


first  appearanoe,  that  isark*  it  at  a  new 

I  believe  1  may  lafely  tay  that  poiatoet  o 
one-third  of  the  food  contnmed  in  tbe  oonnlry,  and 
among  tbe  laboring  people  they  are  nsnally  eaten  three 
times  a  day  thrcughont  the  year. 

Now  if  in  fact  the  principle  of  ihe  decay  called  tbe 
rot,  possesges  the  potato  at  the  lime  the  blight  makea 
its  appearance  among  the  topa;  awaiting  only  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  degree  of  heat  vnd  moiatnre  to  finiab 
ita  work,  does  it  not  follow  that  if  they  are  eaten  In 
Uiia  condition  as  a  common  artiole  of  food,  the  poison 
or  secret  principle  of  decay  will  pervade  the  syatem 
and  may  produce  the  diaeaie  before  mentioned  ? 

I  have  been  templed  to  make  thit  commonicatioa 
with  tba  view  of  drawing  attention  to  the  matter — and 
am  in  hopes  that  tbe  tuggeatiaiw  I  have  made  will  lu- 
ther  prove  raliaciooa  or  seiriceable.  Isaac  8.  Beebs. 
North  Saint,  WaUhfUr  Co.,  N.  ¥.,  Jag.  28,  184S. 

Cattle  oa  Ue  Highwaya. 

It  was  with  no  common  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I 
perused  an  article  in  you  Cultivator  of  this  mootb,  by 
Mr.  Bacon,  of  Elm  wood,  on  tbe  subject  of  preventing 
animals  from  running  at  large  in  the  highway. 

Hundreds  of  times  have  1  been  so  annoyed  by  thit 
noisanoe  that  I  have  often  contemplated  addressing  yon 
an  article  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Baoon 
have  aniicipated  me.  I  can  only  hope  their  aoggea- 
tiona  may  be  carried  oat  in  every  alate  in  Ihe  Union. 
How  truly  does  Mr.  Bacon  depict  the  evil  of  highway 
paituring.  Has  not  many  a  farmer  fell  it,  particularly 
those  who  keep  all  their  stock  on  their  own  farms. 

I  ooald  give  yon  a  list  of  grievances  that  1  have  «■• 
dored  from  the  evil  in  qaestion,  laughable  for  one  to 
read,  it  might  be,  but  it  hath  tried  my  patience  won- 
derfully, ere  now. 

I  never  think  of  leaving  a  gate  open  five  minntee  at 
a  time;  for  if  I  did,  I  should  be  pretty  tore  of  finding 
■andry  animalt  of  the  swine  order  husking  my  corn  or 
^'Bg"^E  '"J  potaloes.  Instead  ol  btantifnl  green  grasl 
growing  along  our  highwayt,  those  interesting  animal* 
plow  the  sides  of  the  road  one  year,  and  the  next  we 
reap  a  famous  crop  of  smart  weed  Thinga  are  a  little 
better  here  than  they  used  to  be,  but  we  want  mneb  . 
reformation  yet. 

Soon  after  coming  to  this  neighborhood,  1  tbongbt 
seriously  of  leaving  it,  for,  not  having  a  disposition  to 
quarrel,  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  should  be  Uterally 
driven  oSmj  farm  after  a  whila.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  several  oows  who  got  pqaaession  of  the  spot 
before  my  front  gale,  for  a  bam  yard  at  night;  and 
though  quite  profitable,  it  waa  hy  no  mean*  agreeable, 
at  I  had  to  go  every  day  with  the  wheelbarrow  to 
"  rimtive  thi  iepotitti."  The  hogs  of  one  backed  un- 
der tbe  shade  of  onr  trees,  and  the  geete  of  another 
bathed  themselves  in  our  brooks  and  running  streamsj 
the  latter  fairly  got  possession,  for  a  time,  of  ooe  Geld. 

But  enoogh  of  thia.  f  do  not  wish  to  atate  my  own 
grievancea,  but  to  beg  of  yon,  if  yon  have  any  love  for 
improvement  and  refinement  among  the  farmers,  to 
raise  your  voice  against  the  oconpation  of  the  highways 
by  aaimals. 

Show  me  a  oanntry  where  every  farmer  keeps  hit 
animals  on  his  own  premisea,  and  yon  will  show  me  a 
thrifty  set  of  men.  Let  me  ride  or  walk  throngh  a 
country  where  my  path  ia  impeded  bygrunters,  sister*, 
looera,  and  neighers,  and  I  will  venture  to  call  its  in- 
habitauta  a  alovenly  set;  and  will  henceforth  report 
them  to  the  Cultivator  for  oorreolion. 

I  have  been  a  tubeoriber  to  your  valuable  paper  for 
five  year*,  and  hope  to  be  to  for  twice  five  longer.     I 
t  refrain  from  laying  again,  do   attend   to  tbia 
IT.    H.  C.  W.     eiUtMM  rmlitt,  N.  T.,  ^ugnt. 
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Reaiing  Calires« 

The  lecture  of  Prof.  Simmokds,  alladed  to  in  aaother 
p)aoe,  was  followed  by  a  disoussion  in  relation  to  the 
"  best  way  of  rearing  cattle  from  the  time  they  are 
dropped  till  they  are  a  year  old."  As  might  hare  been 
expected,  there  was  not  a  nnaaimity  of  opinion  on  the 
question;  some,  especially  those  who  reared  cattle 
chiefly  for  beef,  were  in  favor  of  lettin<T  caWes  suck 
their  dams  for  the  first  six  months.  Others  preferred 
a  different  coorse.  Mr.  Turitxr,  a  noted  breeder  of 
Devon  cattle,  said  it  was  the  custom  in  his  neighbor- 
hood to  let  calves  sock  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  were  taken  from  the  cow,  and 
three  quarts  of  new  milk  given  to  each,  twice  a  day. 
This  was  continued  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  calf;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
withdrew  a  portion  oC  the  new  milk,  and  g«ve  the  ani- 
mal some  skim  milk;  in  addition  to  this  they  gave  it 
oatmeal,  hay,  and  tnrneps,  taking  care  that  it  should 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  well  littered.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  this  the 
calf  eats  hay  or  grass  with  avidity ;  the  new  milk  is 
withdrawn,  and  skim  milk  given.  It  was  oontinned 
five  or  six  weeks  longer,  and  then  the  calf  fed  heartily 
on  cut  hay  and  oatmeal.  It  was  kept  in  during  the 
winter  months,  and  then  on  the  first  sunshiny  season 
they  gave  the  calf  the  free  use  of  his  limbs.  They  then 
turned  him  into  a  good  pasture,  and  was  shifted  from 
one  to  another  as  convenient;  for  he  held  as  an  essen- 
tial point,  that  it  was  necessary  for  every  young  animal 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  to  be  fed  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food.  The  ease  of  calves  and  Iambs 
was  similar  in  this  respect  with  young  children,  and 
every  other  animal,  (laughter.)  His  own  calves  were 
earried  on  in  this  wsy,  being  uken  in  at  the  latter  end 
of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November.  The  yard 
was  kept  clean  and  well  littered,  and  the  animal  had  a 
little  hay,  and  chopped  straw,  and  tnrneps.  In  the 
winter  months  the  animal  might  have  m angel -wurtzel. 
Thus  it  was  kept  during  the  winter  months;  and  when 
spring  arrived,  they.turned  it  into  the  first  good  pas- 
ture they  could,  and  all  trouble  was  then  at  an  end.  He 
held  it  to  be  most  essentially  necessary  that  animals 
should  not  be  forced. 

Mr.  Pblham  gave  calves  new  milk  for  the  first  fort- 
night; after  that  he  gave  skimmed  milk,  to  which  he 
added  for  each  calf  daily,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flax- 
seed, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bean  meal,  (by  way  of 
restoring  the  casein  of  the  new  milk,)  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  molasses.  He  found  this  a  satisfactory  and 
not  an  extravagant  plan. 

Mr.  Barbett  said  he  left  the  calf  with  the  cow  four 
or  Ave  days,  and  then  removed  it   to  the  calf  pens, 
which  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  very  cool  in  summer, 
and  suflSoiently  warm  in  winter.     He  preferred  pens, 
thinking  that  when  young  calves  are  tied  up  it  irritates 
them  and  produces  scouring.     When  taken  from  the 
oow,  he  gave  three  quarts  of  new  milk  morning  and 
evening  for  four  weeks;  at  three  weeks  old  a  very  small 
quantity  of  crushed  linseed  and  chaff;  at  a  month  he 
added  "  sweet "  skim  milk,  two  quarts,  reducing  the 
new  to  two  quarts,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  lin- 
seed, chali;^  aid  adding  fine  pollard;  at  six  or  seven 
weeks  old  he  added  skim  milk,   and  then  half  a  pint 
crashed  linseed,  and  more  chaff  and  pollard.     The  skim 
milk  he  continued  as  long  as  there  was  any  to  spare 
from  the  younger  calves.    He  found  it  useless  to  give  a 
very  liberal  allowance  of  new  mitk  to  a  calf  after  six 
weeks  old;  .he  thrives  better  by  using  sweet  skim  milk, 
and  he  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner:  The 
new  milk  satisfies  his  appetite,  and  he  does  not  con- 
sume a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  and  chaff  for  his 
age.     If  a  calf  scoured,  which  it  seldom  did,  he  gave 
the  following:  One  ounce  of  ealts  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 


beer,  stopping  their  milk  at  morning  feeding  tioe,  and 
reducing  the  quantity  the  next  three  times  of  feeding; 
and  should  the  attack  be  UMire  severe,  and  not  give  v&j 
to  this  treatment,  he  boiled  the  milk  for  a  fev  hjt. 
Should  the  scouring  be  attended  with  mnch  ptia,  iodi. 
cated  by  the  calf  groaning  and  looking  \mk  at  iti 
flanks,  he  gives  one  ounce  of  linseed  oil,  and  tikes 
away  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  calf,  say  from  four  ounces  to  eight  oonces,  from  i 
week  to  eight  weeks.  Heifers  shcmld  calve  Id  April, 
as  the  grass  in  May  forces  their  milk  and  layi  tbe 
foundation  for  their  beooming  good  milkers. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  was  himself  a  dairy  fanner,  tad 
sold  a  good  deal  of  milk.  He  never  suckled  store  ibi 
eight  weeks,  and  did  not  give  after  that  more  tho  a 
quart  a  day  ;  but  he  gave  them  oil-eake,  orcQtiiBj,to 
induce  them  to  eat.  By  these  means  he  got  tbem  to 
eat  at  three  weeks  old.  He  found  that  bf  ginog  then 
linseed  to  eat  for  a.  nertain  period— not  too  k»g,  as  he 
considered  linseed  to  be  a  bad  thing  when  too  long  gob* 
tinned — that  a  change  for  oat  cake  was  the  best  thiag. 

Mr.  Mbchi  thought  the  same  remarks  applied  to 
the  rearing  of  a  calf  as  to  the  child  of  human  beiags. 
If  the  Almighty  had  provided  the  parent  vith  foodcoi. 
taining  the  best  materials  for  forming  ibe  perfect  ajBi< 
mal,  which  no  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  if 
they  were  desirous  of  following  nature,  the;  most,  i 
they  removed  the  young  animal  from  its  mother,  gin 
it  those  things  which  cooie  as  near  as  possible  to  \k 
mother's  food.  They  all  knew  that  when  the;  reaied 
a  child  they  save  it  food  assimilating  in  its  nttuie  u) 
its  mother's  food,  as  near  as  possible;  and  the  sum 
laws  applied  to  the  young  of  the  lover  animals  as  is 
the  young  of  man.  They  should  give  food  which  vodd 
ensure  the  growth  of  bone,  fiat,  and  muscle.  He  av 
an  attempt  to  follow  this  principle  in  the  food  recoa- 
'mended  by  preceding  speakers,  who  bad  been  eoligtiteBr 
ing  them.  Some  gave  oatmeal  or  nitrogen;  otben, 
linseed  or  carbon;  imd  they  ought  also  to  give  oatcake 
for  the  phosphates.  Depend  upon  it,  they  most  not 
rely  on  any  one  meal;  but  they  must  so  contnie  thdr 
food  that  they  may  give  the  phosphates,  the  oitrogeo, 
and  the  carbon.  Whatever  they  found  necessarr  'ifl 
give  to  grow  a  good  strong  man,  they  would  require  to 
be  given,  in  order  to  fear  a  strong,  healthy,  and  Taloi- 
ble  calf. 

Rist  la  Wkeat. 

Editobs  CvLTivaroB — ^My  ezperienee  ot  the  pFWit 
season  indnoes  me  to  make  some  observations  npos  tke 
above  subject.  On  the  21st  of  October  last,  1  »ved 
three  and  one- half  bushels  of  wheat,  sold  me  by  Heiai' 
A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  N.  York,  as  the  geaoine  "whit^ 
flint,''  of  **  Wheatland."  I  presume  it  was  as  Rp 
sen  ted;  being  as  large  and  handsome  grain  as  I  e^ 
saw.  It  was  scarcely  as  lai^e ,  however,  as  I  had  atxi 
pated,  its  weight  being  just  60  lbs.  per  busbel. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  I  sowed  f»i  bosbels  Nortk 
Carolina  Red  wheat,  about  58  lbs.  per  boahel.  The 
soil  was  9LM  nearly  the  same  as  could  be,  with  a  siniiltf 
preparation,  and  like  quantity  of  seed  per  acre.  Tlie 
native  wheat  was  cut  the  15th  of  June;  the  New-Tork 
the  20th;  the  latter  being  six  days  later  than  the  for- 
mer.' In  a  month  after  their  appearance  there  was  a 
perceptible  diflTerence  in  the  two,  the  northern  bsTio^ 
broader  leaves,  and>heing  more  green  and  yigoroos. 
It  retained  its  superiority  throughout  the  growiag  ms- 
son;  the  stalks  being  larger,  and  the  heads  dectdfldlr 
superior.  I  expectMl  much  from  this.  Bat  some  fi^ 
teen  days  before  cutting,  I  perceived  the  mst  in  it,  aod 
before  harvesting  it  was  materially  injured.  AUhoa^ 
much  shrunken,  its  yield  nevertheless  was  32  per  eeot. 
more  than  the  native  wheat.  The  latter  had  not,  thtf 
I  saw,  a  single  stalk  of  rust  tfaronghoot  the  lot. 
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Kow,  it  is  to  this  I  to  me,  inexplicable  fact,  that  I 
desire  to  eall  yoar  attention.  Why  was  it  that  on  the 
same  soil;  under  precisely  similar  circumstances ,  that 
the  northern  was  so  much  afiected,  while  the  native 
was  entirely  free  from  this  disease.  My  reading  has 
hitherto  led  me  to  suppose  the  rust  to  he  some  contin* 
geney  of  the  season.  Am  I  to  believe  so  still,  or  shall 
I  attribote  it  to  the  seed  sown,  and  brought  with  it 
from  its  northern  home  ?  If  the  latter,  may  I  not  ex- 
pect the  disease  to  be  generated  at  each  successive 
sowing. 

Peroiit  me  to  invite  your  notioa  to  another  matter 
incidentally  brought  oat  here.  From  the  foregoing 
dates  given,  a  difference  of  six  days  in  the  ripening  of 
tVe  two  kinds  is  perceived.  May  I  expect  the  White- 
flint^as  it  acclimates,  to  become  earlier,  like  most  of 
the  northern  frui^.s  introduced  into  the  south,  or  will 
the  native  retain  its  superiority  on  this  point  ?  Your 
views  are  solicited.    Will.  H.  Wi&ls.    brinkleyvilUf 

K.  C,  Sept.  5,  1848. 

»  ■  ■  . 

Dniiiiliig. 

As  the  sobject  of  underdraining,  and  the  manner  of 
eonstmcting  drains  is  justly  engaging  the  attention  of 
many,  I  wuh  to  state  a  plan  which  I  think  in  the  ab- 
sence of  better  materials,  answers  a  very  good  pur- 
pose. Every  farmer  who  has  loose  stones  on  his  farm, 
has  the  materials  at  hand;  while  at  the  same  time  be 
may  be  ridding  his  land  of  a  great  detriment  to  its 
proper  cultivation.  Dig  a  ditch  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  sixteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom;  lay 
stones  six  inches  in  diameter  on  each  side,  which  leaves 
a  water  course  of  four  inches  in  tbe  centre.  Take 
stones  of  larger  dimensions  and  cover  over.  By  draw- 
ing a  quantity  of  stones  along  the  line  of  the  ditch,  a 
selection  can  be  made,  and  after  placing  some  on  each 
side  of  the  top-stones,  should  they  not  fill  out  to  the 
sides  of  the  ditch,  the  remainder  can  be  thrown  in  at 
random,  on  whieb  can  be  strewed  some  shavings  or 
straw,  and  then  covered.  A  team  and  plow  will  great- 
ly facilitate  the  covering  operation.  Flat  stones  would 
be  preferable  for  covering  could  they  he  obtained, 
which  would  also  prevent  the  necessity  of  digging  so 
deep.    W.  Akslst.    MushvilUf  N,  Y.,jiugtut,  1848. 

8tf«rdast  Charring  and  Clay  BorDing. 
Having  been  repeatedly  applied  to  for  instructions 
lor  charring  sawdust,  and  also  f6r  burning  clay  sub- 
aoils,  containing  little  or  no  organic  matter  to  act  as 
fuel,  I  take  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Whitmore's  paper  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  as  lately  reported  by 
yon,  to  hring  the  two  questions  together,  and  let  them 
answer  each  other.  Charred  sawdust  is  a  form  of 
charcoal  particularly  adapted  for  manure,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  so  light  and  loose  a  substance  from 
falUng  into  the  fire  and  burning  away,  if  put  on  sparing- 
ly, or  if  heaped  up,  to  prevent  this  from  filling  and 
choking  the  air-way,  and  thus  extinguishing  the  fire. 
Tbe  clay  subsoil  of  stiff  soils,  turned  up  and  burnt,  not 
only  manures  by  yielding  its  alkaline  and  other  fertili- 
nng  ingredients,  but  at  the  same  time  both  deepens  and 
loosens  the  soil;  three  benefits  of  great  importance. 
Bat  such  subsoils,  rising  in  heavy  ch^s,  as  contain  very 
Uttle  combustible  matter,  require  fuel  to  keep  them 
burning ;  which  is  not  always  at  hand,  nor  to  be  had 
cheap.  When  sawdust  is  within  reach  it  is  just  the 
thing;  the  clay  will  supply  the  knobs  to  build  up  with, 
and  support  the  sawdust  with  air  way  between;  the 
skill  of  the  burner  being  exercised  in  so  proportioning 
and  arranging  them,  that  the  sawdust  shall  fall  in  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  the  fire,  and  moderate  the  air  way 
to  the  charring  point,  without  filling  in  so  as  to  extin- 
guish it.  And  this  may  be  done  by  varying  the  ar- 
rangement aooerdiBg  to  the  proportions.    Where  clay 


burning  is  tbe  object,  one  ton  of  sawdust  would  proba- 
bly suffice  for  100  tons  of  clay ;  and  where  the  object  is 
to  char  the  sawdust,  I  think  with  skilful  management, 
two  tons  of  clay  would  do  for  one  ton  of  sawdust,  con- 
sidering that  the  clay  does  not  consume  and  will  shrink 
but  little,  whilst  much  sawdust  falls  in  through  the  hol- 
lows, as  it  becomes  charred;  where  clay  is  not  at  hand 
sods  of  peat  may  be  used  instead.  Both  are  improved 
by  the  charcoal  being  disseminated  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  clay,  which  may  be  easily  done  with  the 
shovel  before  burning  and  while  the  clay  is  soft,  but 
this  may  hardly  pay  for  tbe  labor  unless  in  garden 
culture.  There  is  yet  another  method  of  charring  saw* 
dost  for  manure,  on  a  different  principle ;  that  is,  by 
the  heat  produced  in  slaking  lime.  If  wet  sawdust  be 
heaped  up  with  fresh  burnt  lime,  the  wet  will  be  drawn 
out  by  the  Ume  for  slaking,  and  the  heat  produced  may 
fire  the  heap,  and  burn  the  sawdust  to  ashes;  but  if  the 
proportion  of  sawdust  to  lime  is  very  great,  keeping 
the  stones  of  lime  far  apart,  the  heat  of  slaking  will  be 
too  much  weakened  by  dispersion  to  produce  fire.  By 
keeping  a  medium,  then,  and  covering  well  in  from  the 
air,  wo  may  attain  a  point  at  which  fire  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  heart  of  the  heap,  but  prevented  from 
breaking  out  to  destroy  the  charcoal.  The  medium 
must  depend  more  or  less  on  the  quality  and  dampness 
of  the  sawdust;  but  for  that  of  fir,  in  its  ordinary  damp 
state  in  the  saw-pit,  by  the  changes  of  weather,  we 
might  try  20  bushels  to  one  of  lime,  laying  one  lourth 
as  a  bed,  mixing  one-fourth  of  the  wettest  with  the 
lime,  and  covering  in  with  the  remaining  half.  If  the 
fire  break  through,  more  sawdust  niight  be  heaped  on, 
and  so  much  more  charred ;  or  if  no  more,  the  holes 
may  be  stopped  with  earth  in  the  usual  manner .*-stf^. 
Gazette, 


I>isea9e§  of  Aplmals. 


Red  Water  in  Cows* 

In  perusing  your  journal  of  the  present  month,  (Au- 
gust,) I  learn  that  there  has  been  a  great  mortality 
among  eattle,  resulting  from  a  disease  called  red 
watMT.  This  name  is  given  to  it  from  the  red  color  of 
the  urine,  being  only  a  symptom  of  hmctional  derange* 
ment.  The  ounce  of  niire !' reoommended  in  the  arti- 
cle alluded  to,  would  act  as  a  diuretic,  and  make  the 
powerful  animal^weak;  it  might  also  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  urine ;  at  best  it  would  only  be  treating 
symptoms,  and  could  not  possibly  contribute  anything 
towards  the  cure.  I  allude  to  the -chronic  form  of  this 
disease.  The  skillful  surgeon  will  immediately  recog- 
nize a  derangement  of  all  the  fmtetions,  a  vitiation  of 
every  secretion,  and  a  loss  of  vital  power.  Hence  we 
lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  those  who 
treat  symptoms  alone,  never  cure  disease,  and  the  ani- 
mal often  dies,  a  victim  to  the  treatment,  instead  of 
the  malady.  This  form  of  disease  is  considered  to  be 
epidemic,  yet  all  animals  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked, 
although  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  influence; 
for,  if  there  is  a  perfect  physiological  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  solids  and  fluids,  the  nervous  energy,  and 
circulating  system,  then  the  animal  is  safe.  The  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  disease  is,  to  excite  the  liver  and 
intestines  to  action,  which  are  in  a  torpid  state  ;  next, 
to  diange  morbid  action;  and  lastly,  to  tone  up  and  in- 
vigorate the  whole  system. 

I  was  tempted  to  make  these  few  remarks,  from  the 
consciousness  that  this  malady  will  yield  just  as  readily 
as  any  other  to  the  proper  remedial  agents.  Tou  quote 
from  Cole's  Veterinarian,  that  red  water  is  most  com- 
mon in  cows  of  weak  constitution;  a  general  relaxa- 
tion; poor  blood,  &c.;  that  the  urine  is  brown  and 
tinged  with  yellow.    This  shows  that  morbific  matter 
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b  abundant  in  tho  system  ami  nature  is  making  an 
effort  to  rid  herself  of  the  offending  matter,  and  will  do 
■o  unless  you  interfere  hj  the  use  of  remedies  opposed 
to  the  vital  principle.  Many  of  the  drugs  used  at  the 
present  day,  such  as  copper,  antimony,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, calomel,  nitre,  glauber  salts,  and  laudanum, 
would  kill  a  well  animal,  whatever  they  might  do  to 
the  diseased. 

You  then  enmerate  the  change  in  color,  from  yellow 
to  brown,  and  lastly,  resembling  coffee  grounds. 

Thif  shows  that  symptomatic  fever,  or  constitutional 
irritation  has  set  in;  the  cure  in  this  stage  of  the  disease 
would  be  very  difficult. 

In  a  few  days  a  natural  diarrhcsa  comes  on,  and  the 
animal  is  better. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  nature  attempts  the 
oure;  the  diarrhcMb  carries  off  a  large  amount  of  mor- 
bific matter,  which  eould  not  remain  in  the  system 
without  producing  serious  consequences,  "  andikt  anu 
mat  often  gtit  well," 

Here  nature  speaks  in  a  language  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood;  we  must  open  the  sluices  of  the  body. 
One  pint  of  linseed  oil  should  be  given,  and  its  opera- 
tion assisted  with  injections  of  warm  soapsuds,  each 
injection  containing  a  table  spoonful  of  powdered  gin- 
ger; after  the  bowels  are  evacuated,  the  distemper 
powder,  sold  by  Stimpson,  Reid  &  Co.,  26  Merchants' 
Row,  Boston,  is  the  only  article  we  use  in  this  form  of 
disease,  and  with  remarkable  success.  The  animal 
should  be  allowed  a  tea  for  a  few  days,  composed  of 
boneset  and  pennyroyal,  one  ounce  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter,  infused  in  half  a  bucket  of  btiiiing 
water.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and 
of  the  very  best  quality.  6.  U.  Dadd,  M.  D.  BoS" 
ion,  Jugutt  14,  1848. 

Heaves  in  Horses* 

In  1845, 1  had  a  horse  which  was  worthless,  for  use. 
I  was  frequently  told  that  he  could  not  live,  but  he 
is  now  alive,  and  as  well  as  ever.  The  cure  was  n 
simple  one.  Take  the  young  shoots  or  buds  of  the 
white  pine,  say  in  May  or  June,  boil  them,  and  when 
the  liquor  is  cold,  give  the  horse  a  junk  bottle  full  once 
a  day,  for  ten  days.  John  D.  Spimnbr.  Herkimer. 
N.  F.,  Jiugtut,  1848. 

[Our  correspondent  has  omitted  to  tell  what  should 
be  the  relative  quantiiies  of  the  *'  shoots  or  buds  and 
water,  and  does  not  tell  how  much  the  "junk  bottle" 
should  hold.  It  seems  necessary  to  know  what  should  be 
the  strength  of  the  decoction,  and  how  much  should  be 
given  to  the  horse  at  a  dose. — Eds.  j 

Disease  in  Seeep. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  some  information  as 
regards  a  disease  that  prevails  among  my  sheep, 
through  which  I  have  this  summer  lost  about  20  ewes 
and  weathers.  The  disease  commences  with  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  the  nostrils,  the  animal  falls  away 
in  flesh,  has  a  dry  cough,  and  the  discharge  is  often  ac- 
companied with  blood.  After  a  time,  (some  linger  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  four  weeks,)  the  bead  becomes  so 
clogged  that  the  animal  dies.  I  have  seen  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  putrid  matter  run  from  the  nose  after 
death.  On  opening  the  head  no  grubs  or  worms  can 
be  seen,  but  the  brain  is  highly  inflamed. 

Some  of  the  farmers,  formerly  of  western  New- York, 
say  it  is  the  rot  in  the  head,  and  that  the  sheep  were 
often  diseased  in  the  tame  way  where  they  formerly 
lived,  but  they  can  tell  me  of  no  remedy.  I  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Jewett's  plan  of  injecting  snuff-water  up 
each  nostril.  I  have  fed  them  quantities  of  tar,  flour 
sulphur  in  salt,  rubbed  the  poll  with  spirits  turpeutine, 
and  all  without  any  visible  effect. 


The  large  Leicestershire  buck  that  yoa  saw  vith  oe 
when  I  passed  through  Albany  last  sammer,  a  mw 
attacked,  and  I  am  afraid,  (unless  yoo  can  iofom  me 
of  a  remedy,)  I  shall  lose  him.  The  sheep  are  &\1  in 
good  oonditioA  when  attacked  with  the  dtiease.  Rich. 
AED  Fsaaifl.  Onondaga,  Ing.  Co.,  Mick.,  Sept.  90. 
1848.  ^ 

[The  disease  above'  described  is  new  to  as.  Ve 
hope  some  of  our  correspondents  will  be  able  to  give  i 
remedy. — ^Eds.) 

Foot»Rot  in  8heep, 

We  published  on  page  247,  of  the  CvUkat»  ibr 
1846,  a  statement  of  some  very  interesting  and  Impor. 
taut  facts,  relative  to  the  application  of  a  reoeiij  ibt 
this  formidable  disease,  which  had  been  tried  vith  si|;- 
nal  success  on  the  extensive  flocks  of  Humphit  Hov. 
LAKD,  Esq.,  of  Cay^m^  oounty,  N.  Y.  ife  hu  ^an 
authorised  us  to  add,  that  a  continued  api^eauoa  of 
the  remedy  has  wholly  removed  the  disease,  ud  that 
not  a  solitary  ease  remains;  and  so  simple  sad  efieeti- 
al  is  the  remedy,  that  had  it  been  applied  at  the  coo. 
mencement  of  the  infection  of  his  flucks,  it  wonU  hm 
saved  him  several  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  beneflt  of  such  of  our  readers  as  maj  vA 
have  noticed  the  statement  two  years  since,  ve  gife  iii 
substance  below:— > 

This  remedy  is  now  in  use  for  the  seeond  nuon,  do- 
ring  which  time  the  rot  has  diminished  from  thirtj  per 
cent,  to  one  per  cent.,  in  a  very  extensive  flock,  or  oi- 
ly one  sheep  is  now  lame  where  thirty  were  ibraerij. 
Other  flocks  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  the  reou^ 
has  not  been  applied,  are  as  badly  affected  as  ever. 

The  remedy  consists  in  mixing  flour  sulpbor  vitk 
the  salt  given  to  the  sheep,  in  a  proportioa  jost  «£• 
cient  to  discolor  slightly  the  snlt,  or  about  oDe-iweBiwib 
part.  They  are  regularly  and  constantly  fed  wiiiktiiii 
mixture  the  season  through. 

The  disease  being  considered  as  allied  to  the  iieb, 
the  sulphur  mixed  with  oil  was  also  applied  to  the  barb 
of  the  sheep  immediately  after  shearing,  and  wbateva 
effect  this  mixture  may  have  had  upon  the  rot.  tk 
grease  was  found  to  have  increaited  the  weight  of  v.^ 
about  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  |>er  head.  The  praciirt 
of  applying  oily  subsianees  .  xierually  to  sheep,  •«!  ito 
beneticial  results,  have  be^n  elsewhere  knowD,  ud  thii 
experiment  further  es^abJifehes  the  advantage. 

The  uoat  of  these  mateiials  for  large  AookSjmt^be 
lessened  by  purchasing  in  quantity  in  New-York  ciiT. 
Flour  sulphur  is  often  retailed  at  twelve  sod  a  baKcis. 
per  pound;  in  New- York  it  i-oms  three dcllars per b«B. 
dred,  an*l  fifty  cents  additional,  as  freight,  brings  ii  to 
only  three  and  a-half  cents  per  pound.  Lard aod  lamp 
oil  are  costly  as  external  applicarions;  bat  train  oil,  of 
oil  of  the  true  whale,  is  only  alxiui  32  cents  per  jpl- 
Ion  in  New. York,  if  bought  by  the  barrel,  or  $10  p«r 
barrel ;  this  would  be  enough  for  2  000  bead  of  sliefp, 
or  half  a  cent  per  head ; — the  snlphur  mixed  and  tha 
labor  of  application  would  be  about  two  cents  per  head. 

A  PRESERVED  HEART. — DuMAs.  the  Hoted  chemist. 
states  that  the  heart  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lioa  ispfl- 
served  at  Rouen.  It  shows  scarcely  a  trace  of  organia 
matter,  but  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  incense  in  i 
state  of  powder  or  small  particles — odorous  povdert 
being  the  principal  substances  used  for  embalmiog. 

CuRCULio.— The  Cleveland  Herald  says,  "a neigh- 
bor  has  pursued  the  pi|ictice  of  shaking  his  plam  trees 
every  morning,  and  gathering  his  msects  to desiruclioo. 
His  trees  have  now  but  few  stung  fruit  upon  there.'' 
We  have  pursued  the  same  practice  with  equal  sacce^ 
but  ihe  insects  being  unusually  abundant,  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  collect  them  three  times  a  day. 
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MOIVTBnLT  ]f  OTICES— TO  CORRESPOltDBlf  TS,  *€• 


CoMmnnCATioirs  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Wm.  Todd,  P.  Elithorp,  O.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  W. 
Aniley,  B.  X.,  A  Subscriber,  F.  Holbrook,  Isaac  S. 
Been,  W.  H.  Willsi  H.  C.  W.,  W.  R.  Burnett,  C.  G. 
Mnnsell. 

Books,  Pampruets.  Sec.,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows.—Speech  of  Hon.  £.  B.  HoLHSs,  on  the  River 
and  Harbor  bill,  from  Mr.  H.-— -Seeds  of  a  "  beauti- 
ful plant,"  known  in  Wisconsin,  as  the  '*  Polar  Star," 
••Arrow  Head,"  Stc.,   from  J.    O.  Knapi»,  Esq.— — 
"  Visit  to  the  principal  Vineyards  of  France  and  Spain, 
by  Jas.  Busby,  Esq.,"  an  old  book  with  a  new  title 
pa^e,  the  journey  having  been  radfle  in  1831,  and  the 
book  issued  in   1835,  from   the  poMisher.-^-— ^'^The 
Farmer's  Cabinet,"   12th  vol.,  from  Josiah  Tatbh. 
— "  Catalogue  of  the  Ashton  Nurseries  of  Thomas 
Haxcock,"  near   Burlington,   N.   J.— ''Lime   and 
Marl:  their  Agricultural  uses,   with  explanations  of 
their   properties  and  management,"  &c.,   by   James 
Htatt,  Chemist  of  the  Mount  Airy  Ag.  Institute— 
**  Report  of  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  on  draining 
tke  Ever  Olades,  in  Florida,"  from  Hon.  J.  D.  Wbst- 
coTT,  Jr.,  U.  8.  Senate. '*  Catalogue  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Nursery,  Canterbury,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,"from 
C.  Hamiltov,  proprietor. 

Impoitbt  Mehino  Sheep. — ^Mr.  A.  L.  Bxnoham 
eC  Cornwall,  Vt.,  passed  through  this  city  in  August 
last,  wil^  twenty-one  Merino  sheep,  nine  of  which 
were  purchased  of  Fas.  Rotch,  Esq.,  of  Butternuts, 
Otsego  county.  Six  of  these,  a  ram  and  five  ewes, 
were  imported  by  Mr.  R.  from  France  in  1846.  The 
remainder  of  the  lot,  except  one  lamb,  were  imported 
from  the  same  country  the  present  season,  by  J.  A. 
Taietoi,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  These  dheep  are  of 
the  stock  noticed  by  us  in  our  December  number  of  last 
Tcar,  (vol.  iv.  p.  383.)  They  are  of  great  size,  and 
have  generaUy  robust  and  strong  frames,  indicating 
hardiness  of  constitution  3  their  wool  is  remarkably 
thick  on  the  body,  giving  great  weight  of  fleece,  of  a 
quality  limilar  to  what  is  usually  produced  by  the  Me- 
rinos in  this  country.  Under  proper  management,  we 
think  they  are  calculated  to  improve  many  of  our 
Hocks. 

IhTEHAirsroR  Vermoht.— Mr.  BiNOHAM  also  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Rotch,  five  yearling  Durham  heifers. 
Mr.  B.  designs  to  breed  these  to  his  Hereford  bulls,  of 
which  he  and  his  brothers  have  several  fine  ones,  from 
the  herd  of  Messrs.  CoBifXEO  and  Sotham,  formerly 
kept  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Binohau  is  deserving  of 
Binch  credit  for  the  spirit  he  has  evinced  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  live-stock  of  Vermont. 

South  Dowir  Sheep.-— The  advertisement  of  Mr. 
McIkttre,  ill  relation  to  his  flock  of  South  Downs,  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  disposed  to  make 
a  trial  of  this  valuable  breed,  or  who  may  wish  to  pro- 
cure aatmals  to  cross  with  their  present  stock.  Mr. 
Hd.  has  bred  his  sheep  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
tbeir  general  excellence  is  well  known.  His  late  pur- 
<^W,  (to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  advertisement,) 
<^prises  some  first  rate  animals,  so  that  the  charao- 
'«r  of  his  flock  will  be  kept  up. 

Ft7Mi6ATiNO  Plum  Trees. — In  our  last  number  meu- 


j^^  a ieiier  smce receivea irom -wir.  .i.j-i.  \^va,  v»  «jau«9- 
^Je,  the  process  alluded  to  is  more  fully  described. 
^  Mr.  Haix,"  (it  is  said,)  "  melts  the  brimstone  in 


an  iron  pot,  and  woolen  rags  are  then  dipped  in  iu 
Once  in  five  or  six  days,  between  sundown  and  dark, 
he  fumigates  the  trees  by  means  of  a  pole,  to 
which  is  attached  the  rag  of  burning  brimstone.  Be 
begins  as  soon  as  the  blossom  falls  from  the  tree,  and 
continues  while  there  is  any  sign  of  the  insects." 

**  The  Pie  AppLE."-^We  published  a  notice  of  a  va* 
rietj  of  apple  by  this  name  in  our  volume  for  1847,  p.  86. 
The  writer  of  that  notice,  Mr.S.  Worden,  of  Oswego^ 
sent  us  a  box  of  the  apples  in  August  last.  They  had  been 
packed  in  saw-dust  for  several  days,  when  they  reached 
us,  and  were  over-ripe,  which  prevented  their  real  quali- 
ties from  being  ascertained.  It  is  a  very  handsome  apple 
--^fair,  and  of  good  size;  and  we  should  think  would, 
when  taken  at  the  proper  time,  rank  among  the  beet* 
flavored  apples  of  the  season.  Mr.  Worden  informs 
us  that  it  loses  much  of  its  flavor  by  being  kept  beyond 
its  time.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  one  of 
the  Eastern  states  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Moore  ,  whose  father  raised  it  from  seed.  Mr.  W. 
states  that  some  have  given  it  the  preference  over  x\m 
Early  Joe. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Albany  and  Rens- 
selaer Horticultural  Society .^-The  second  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society,  was  held  at  the  Old  State 
Hall,  Albany,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  September. 
Considering  the  entire  want  of  plums  in  this  vicinity, 
the  present  season,  the  display  of  fruits  was  good. 
The  show  of  flowers  was  fine,  and  in  tasteful ness  of  ar- 
rangement was  superior  to  any  former  occasion.  Vege- 
tables were  abundant,  and  excepting  the  very  common 
fault  of  being  over- grown,  were  of  a  quality  creditable 
to  the  producers. 

We  noticed  fine  samples  of  new  and  choice  kinds  of 
pears  from  S.  C.  Groot,  of  Schenectady,  J.  J.  Thomas, 
Macedon,  Mr.  Rankin,  Newark,  New-Jersey,  D.  T. 
Vail,  and  H.  Vail,  Troy,  Judge  Harjiis,  Judge  Par- 
BXR,  and  Dr.  Wendell,  of  Albany. 

There  were  some  good  samples  of  peaches  from 
Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Vail. 

Fine  specimens  of  apples  were  shown  by  Mr.  Pren- 
tice, Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Kirtland,  and  others. 
V.  P.  Douw,  Greenbush,  Mr.  Rathbone,  Kenwood, 
H.  Yail,  Troy,  and  Mr.  Rankin,  of  New  Jersey, 
showed  very  good  samples  of  choica  kinds  of  grapes. 
Melons  of  several  kinds  were  shown  by  D.  T.  Vail,  Dr. 
J.  Wilson,  Dr.  Wendell,  and  Mr.  Kirtland.  Tha 
Bokhara  melon,  shown  by  the  latter  gentleman,  was 
pronounced  of  very  superior  quality. 

The  principal  contributors  of  flowers  were  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Menand,  Newcomb,  of  Pittstown,  Reus, 
county,  D.  T.  Vail,  Dr.  Wendell,  Mr.  Douw,  of 
Greenbush,  and  the  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Rath- 
bone.  The  latter  gentleman  presented  a  **  floral  de- 
sign," in  the  form  of  a  oandleabra,  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  difierent  kinds  of  flowers,  most  beautiful  in 
appearance,  which  elicited  much  admiration.  Tba 
bouquets  of  Mr.  Wilson  were  also,  (as  they  deserved 
to  be,)  much  praised. 

Among  the  vegetables  we  noticed  a  superior  kind  of 
cabbage,  from  John  H.  Willard,  Troy.  Some  of  the 
heads  weighed  nearly  twenty  pounds  each.  The  quali- 
ty is  firaUrate. 

Exhibition  or  ^  the  Rensselaer  County  Ao.  ^o* 

ciETY. — ^The  annual  exhibition   of  this  Society  took 

place  at  Troy,  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  September.  Th» 

I  display  was  good^  though  unfavorable  weather  on  the 
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first  day,  probably  prevented  as  full  a  competition  as 
there  would  otherwise  have  been.  There  was  a  nume- 
rous array  ofoattle — ^working  oxen,  cows,  heifers,  and 
several  bulls.  Geo.  Vail,  Esq.,  had  some  handsome 
specimens  of  his  noted  herd  of  Durhams.  There  was 
also  some  good  stock  from  Mr.  Haswell,  of  Hoosick, 
and  J.  H.  Willard,  of  Troy.  We  particularly  ob- 
served a  young  cow  of  remarkable  points  for  the  dairy, 
offered  by  Jacob  Y.  Kip,  of  Brunswick.  We  noticed 
some  very  fine  fat  pigs,  five  months  old,  from  R.  C. 
Deuck,  of  Pittstown.  There  was  a  large  show  of 
implements,  of  6ne  workmanship.  The  in-door  depart- 
ments were  well  filled.  The  show  of  fruits  was  hardly 
as  good  as  last  year ;  but  there  were  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  from  Messrs  Vail, 
Wahrkn,  and  others,  of  Troy,  and  Briggs,  of  Schagh- 
tiooke.  There  was  a  large  display  of  fabrics  and  fan- 
cy articles. 

This  Society  has  leased  a  piece  of  land  for  its  exhi- 
bitions, which  has  been  enclosed  with  a  high  fence;  and 
a  large  building  has  been  erected  for  the  reception  of 
articles  to  be  shown.  Permanent  fixtures  have  also 
been  put  up  for  the  cattle.  The  pens  for  sheep  and 
swine,  are  of  the  movable  fence,  made  by  Mr.  Cooks, 
of  Lansingburgh.  Tbey  are  very  convenient,  and 
when  not  in  use  are  taken  down  and  pat  under  shelter. 
The  enclosure  is  spacious,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
good.  The  plan  is  worthy  of  adoption  by  other  so- 
cieties. 

Death  or  an  Old  Sheep. — In  our  volume  for  1846, 
page  147,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  Merino  ewe  owned  by 
J.  S.  Pbttibone,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  Vermont, 
which  was  then  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Mr.  P.  has 
several  times  sent  us  wool  from  this  sheep.  He 
informs  us  that  she  is  now  dead,  having  had  one  of  her 
legs  broken,  from  which  injury  she  did  not  recover. 
Mr.  P.  says  ''  she  was  21  years  old,  and  at  the  time 
she  met  with  the  accident,  bid  as  fair  to  live  another 
year  as  at  any  time  for  the  last  three  years.  I  send 
you  a  lock  of  her  wo<yl,  which  I  think  is  as  fine  as  she 
ever  produced,  showing  that  it  has  not  grown  coarse 
with  age."  The  wool  is  certainly  very  handsome  for 
what  is  called  Merinbj  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
fact  of  the  fieeoe  not  having  deteriorated  in  fineness,  is 
rather  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  The  sheep 
alluded  to  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  longevity  to 
which  the  Spanish  sheep  is  capable  of  reaching.  We 
have  been  induced  to  refer  to  it  particularly  from  the 
fact,  that  the  statement  of  a  competitor,  in  the  class  of 
Merino  sheep,  at>the  late  fair,  was  doubted  by  some,  vis. , 
that  one  of  his  sheep,  (a  ram,)  was  16  years  old. 

Sbedlino  Apple. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Job 
T.  Whipple,  of  Union  Village,  Washington  County,  a 
sample  of  apples  produced  by  a  tree  raised,  as  is  sta- 
ted, by  the  father  of  Mr.  W.  It  is  a  large,  fair  apple, 
handsomely  flecked  and  striped  with  red.  Its  quality 
is  very  gooS,  though  generally  a  little  over-ripe  at  this 
this  time,  (Sept.  21.)  We  should  think  it  well  worthy 
of  propagation.  Mr.  Whipple  thinks  so  highly  of  the 
kind,  that  he  has  grafted  it  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  has  some  trees  of  the  kind  for  sale.  The  apple 
was  shown  at  the  late  exhibition  at  Troy,  and  was 
approved  by  several  pomologists. 

09"  We  have  received  from  Salmon  Htttchikson, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a  sample  of  seedling  peaches,  which 
originated  with  him.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  they 
were  so  much  decayed  when  they  arrived,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  on  their  quality. 

Illustrated  Natttral  History.— Edited  and  com- 
piled by  Br.  A.  B.  Stroko,  author  of  the  "  American 
Flora."  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  popular 
descriptions  of  the  various  subjects  of  natural  history, 
accompanied  by  illustrations.    It  is  published  monthij 


by  Green  &  Spencer,  140  Nassan  street,  NevYork 
at  one  dollar  a  year.  ' 


Notices  of  Ifew  Pablicatiom. 

The  American  Flora.— This  is  a  montMy  perlodi. 
cal,  the  third  volume  of  which  is  now  being  iasod 
Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  letter-presi. 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  four  colored  eografrags «' 
plants  or  flowers,  taken  from  natare;  sccompuy  bj 
descriptions  giving  their  properties,  uses,  metbodi  of 
propagation  and  culture.  The  work  is  huidsaelj 
"  got  up  "--is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Strong,  uui  po^ 
lished  by  Green  &  Spencer,  140  Nassau  street,  New 
York,  at  three  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico-chhumical  U 
VIEW. — ^This  excellent  work,  of  which  W6  hm  fre- 
quently spoken,  continues  undiminiBhediBfilQeaodia. 
terest.  It  is  issued  quarterly  in  Loodon,  and  is  rcpob- 
lished  in  New- York,  by  R.  &  G.  S.Wood.  Eaehnoi. 
her  contains  275  pages,  comprisingaview  of  tbe  latest 
discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  a  vork  of 
the  highest  reputation  in  its  kind,  and  shoold  be  ia  tks 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  faculty.  Terns  tbe 
dollars  a  year. 

American  Joitrnal  of  Science  and  Aits-Tm 
number  for  September  is  before  us.  It  is  filled  viih 
valuable  matter,  among  which  we  notice  the  folk'9TG| 
articles:  On  the  Anomalies  presented  in  the  Aroaie 
volume  of  Sulphur  and  Nitrogen;  with  remarb  a 
Chemical  Classification,  and  a  notice  of  M.  Luka's 
Theory  of  Binary  Molecules ;  by  T.  S.  Hunt :  A  net 
Method  of  extracting  Pure  Gold  from  Alloys  antl  fros 
Ores;  by  C.  T.  Jackson  :  Description  of  Shdls  itxd 
in  Connecticut,  collected  and  named  by  the  Ute  Rer. 
J.  H.  Linsley;  by  Augustus  A.  Gould,  M.  D. -wiii 
many  other  interesting  articles.  Much  credit  is  das 
the  editors  of  this  work,  Professors  Sillhan  aid 
Dana,  for  the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted.  Pod- 
lished  at  New  Haven,  on  the  first  day  of  eveiy  ttoood 
month,  at  $5  per  year. 

Jot7RNAL   OF   AORICUI.Tt7RE  AND  TbANSACTIOSJ  Of 

THE  Highland  and  Aoricctltural  Societt  or  Scot- 
land .^-Published  quarterly,  by  Blackwood  k  Son, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  This  is  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  periodicals  devoted  to  Agriculture.  It  is,  in  fid, 
two  separate  works — the  different  pages  bdongiog  to 
each,  being  issued  under  one  cover,  and  at  t!be  u^ «(' 
the  year  are  to  be  formed  into  their  respective  voiomes 
of  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  Transsctioos  of  tk 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotliod.  Be 
contributors  are  some  of  the  best-informed  aod  a^ 
distinguished  in  Scotland  and  England;  such  as  M- 
Johnston,  John  Towers,  Thos.  Rowlakdsok,  Al- 
fred Gtde,  James  Duncan,  J.  H.  Fkhnkll,  id 
many  of  the  best  agriculturists  in  Great  Britain.  T!^ 
Transactions  consist  of  prize  essays  and  origioal  P*" 
pers  brought  out  by  the  Society,  and  are  of  high  d* 
racter  in  a  scientific  and  practical  view. 


Drying  Frxtit. — Apples  are  usually  dried  on  ^' 
folds,  or  strung  on  twine,  (a  bad  practice  for  eereril 
reasons,)  but  where  many  apples  or  pesehea  are  is- 
tended  to  be  dried,  some  kind  of  a  dry  house  is  geot- 
rally  prepared  for  the  purpose.  These  are  of  vaHoas 
forms  and  constructions.  The  most  simple  is  made  b; 
erecting  over  a  kiln  a  rude  log  or  board  boildin^i 
leaving  the  flue  and  chimney  outside,  so  as  to  sappl; 
the  flue  with  fuel  without  entering  the  boildisg,  aad  to 
permit  the  smoke  to  pass  off  on  the  opposite  »i& 
Inside,  in  addition  to  the  kiln,  a  number  of  shelves  tit 
set  up,  to  receive  the  fruit.  In  some  of  these  a  sm 
stove  is  introdooed,  and  the  kiln  omitted,  or  onlj  osed 
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The  best  drj  house  aboald  be  constructed  of  frtiine- 
vork,  boarded,  tai  the  sides  and  ends,  except  a  door- 
waT,  Ailed  with  drawers,  with  slat  bottomB,  to  push  in 
ana  poll  out,  rrom  tbe  omside,  like  tbe  drawers  of  a 
borvaa.  Thoj  need  not  be  more  than  three  or  Tonr 
inehes  de«p.  A  large  qaantii;  of  Truit  maj  thus  be 
dried  in  a  uoall  rooin  heated  b;  a  slovB. 

Tub  RonET-BK£  in  America, —Tbe  native  tribes 
of  America  say  tbtU  hive-bees  were  originallf  intrO' 
dnced  among  ibem  from  Europe,  bot  when  and  b; 
whom  none  oT  them  ooald  tell.  Ihe  onlj  name  the; 
bate  for  them  is  the  "  white  man'i  fly,"  and  they  re- 
gnrd  their  wider  diffbsion  as  indicating  the  encraaching 
progreu  or  the  white  settlers.  Il  is  said  ihat  (he  first 
planters  in  New  England  never  saw  any  bees  there; 
that  the  English  inUodnced  them  to  Boston  in  IblO; 
and  that  sioae  ihea  tbey  have  spread  over  the  whole 
DODtinent.  Washington  Irving  has  written  an  aocouat 
of  the  progress  which  the  hive-bee  is  making  west- 
Tirds  in  Amarics ;  and  about  sixty  years  ago,  when 
Birtram  inqaired  how  it  was  that  westward,  ar 
the  Creek  Indians,  he  bad  seen  no  bees,  he  was 
by  a  Dr.  Grant  that  there  were  few  or  none  west  of  the 
bihmni  of  Florida,  and  but  one  hive  in  Mobile,  whieh 
kad  been  lately  brought  from  Emope,  the  English  sup- 
posing that  there  were  none  in  the  country,  not  finding 
uy  when  tbey  took  possesHon  at^er  tbe  Spanisb  and 
Fiench.  Bariram  was  also  assured  by  the  traders  that 
there  were  no  bees  in  West  Florida,  which  he  thonghl 
extram'diiuuy  and  almost  incredible,  since  they  were  sc 
BomeToiis  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  from  Nova  Scotia 
lo  East  Florida,  even  in  the  wild  forest,  as  to  bethrmghl 
by  ibo  generality  of  the  inhabitants  aborigines  of  that 
contineut.  At  the  present  time  the  honey-bee  is  abun^ 
daot  thiDDghoDt  the  United  States,  bath  as  a  deniien 
of  the  forest  and  a  dependant  on  man.  Generally 
speaking,  the  settler  in  the  backwoods  prefers  the  pre- 
earioos  Irat  loscions  supply  aSorded  by  those  swarmt 
which  have  deserted  man,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in 
fissures  of  rock*  or  hollows  of  trees,  to  (he  more  regu- 
lar,  but  less  abundant  supply,  from  hives  of  bia  own. 

"Fhe  author  of  -3  Tour  on  the  Prairttt,  says  the  In- 
dinm  regard  the  bee  as  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man, 
as  the  bnHalo  is  of  the  red  man ;  and  say  that  in  pro- 
portiou  at  the  bee  advances,  the  Indian  and  tbe  buSalo 
recLre.  The  wild  bee  is  said  to  be  seldom  met  with  at 
any  great  distance  from  thefrontier.  When  the  honey- 
bee first  croesed  the  Mississippi,  the  Indians,  with  sur- 
pti^*,  faood  the  hollow  trees  of  their  forests  snddenly 
leeaiuing  with  honey ;  and  nothing  can  axceed  the  greedy 
relish  with  which  they  banquet  for  the  first  time  upon 
Ibis-  nobought  loxnry  of  the  wilderness.  At  present, 
the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads  in  the  noble  groves 
aul  loreats  that  skirt  and  intersect  the  prairies,  and 
exi^snd  skng  the  allovial  bottoms  of  tbe  rivers. — Utt- 
fut    I*t€cU  a»d  tktir  Product*,  by  J.  H.  FiNmLi.. 


PLUM  STOCKS. 

'pHEnbKriberDa'an  for  nla  100,000  gnod  Rroilfc  sudlin;  Plun 

McHn.  Kinft  ind  Riplay,  uid  Olbst  nnnert-men  who  have  nsed 
iFKplum  •locki.  prerctihem  lo  Ihs  impoiud  or  ujr  alber  urt 

Nonn  leu  ibu  is  Incha  high  will  bi  pil  in. 

Trice  410  per  l,0UO-;>«0  rorJO,0[W,  deliveiul  in  New-York. 


bnddinr  >nu  miriiinf  of  ell  hit  liaB  being  doHa  wilh  big  own 
h■lld^  tuielcd  br  liii  Sni ;  inil  devMiiig  bis  eatire  ■ueiiiiuii  lo  fruit 

His  nock  af  APPIfS.  cmbncini  mui;  Iboosandi,  it  Jein  ud 
mj  Ihnny,  >l  ««l  per  100- 

See  Cwslogne,  which  will  be  leni  wall  loiI  pni'il  arpiiianti. 
Altu  Tor  «re,  30,000  SEEDLING  PLUM  STOCK',  one  year  old, 
■nd  S,0O0  one  year  old  BUCKTHORN  PLANTS. 
Cuilerbarv,  Ocl.  I,  IB4e.-~tl  CHARLBS  HAMILTON. 


PRINCE'S  LINNiEAfJ  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND 

NURSEHIE3,  Fliuhing,  N.   Y. 
UTM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.  Snccewn  of  Wm  Prince,  and  sole 
**    prDprielan  i>r  nit  grealcollseUon,  offer  Ibalugaei  and  oboi. 

Fruit  and  Omammlal  Trtu  and  Plaittt, 

To  be  fbuiK!  m  America  ;  and  will  Iranimil   DtKriplilit 


'en  detinble  froil  euumenied  by  Downir.g,  MaiininR,  Kennek, 
d  Harey,  and  ic  Ihs  CaUlwaa  of  Earopc  etn  be  tuppiied.    Of 


I  IE  Ihs  CalaiocBi 
e*ofPaan,M.OI 


nieniil  Treat  can  be  suppled,  Ih 
by  die  L..iig  iXial  Honiculmra 


I  ueea  can  bs  iBpidied.  of  vAleb 
the  Psu  and  Ibe  Qniiiea      Pai- 


gseleciion  foi  all 

be  eltewhere  obtained.  And  above 
id  a  mDch  Larger  nnmher  of  Oma- 
ai  eaimot  be  uhiaiiied  elaawbers  In 

1  a^kv""*'  *"  •*■      ■"" 

IB  tsnl  lo  aU  vendan. 


FBICEB  OF  AORICULTUHAL  PRODUCTS. 

New-York,  Sept.  M,  16*8. 
TIjODB-OaiMeapar  bbl-  •3»)>iW.M— Eiira  biud,  tSMc 
tris 

CRjalN^meU,  Oanesea,  per  be-,  tl.3t~Sonthein,  fl.U- 
Con.  StaNen — Rve,  68c. — OaB,  SfaWe.— BbIbt,  TAe. 
I  BITTTER-Bea  6<^hen,  per  lb.,  WolSe.—WesteiB,  daliT,  1< 
■  t«e. 
CHBBSB-fet  tb-,  Safc.^ 

BEBT— Hw, parbbl.,  •lantiaso-Pnme, tBa^M 
PORK-Hm,  per  bbl.,  *lt-!Sa»l3-Paaie,  WTS. 
LAKD-ia  teg*,  PIT  lb.,  hiVlc. 
HAMfi-FleUed,  p*r  tb.,  StoVc- 


COTTON— Up(aada]^norida,peini.,  C)aT|e.— NawOrleus 


N.  B  VveCBUiioiiihe  public  an-iiu  a  tpori 
lid  liile  by  ■  nwi  named  Winiar,  who  never 
om  ibe  laia  VVm  Priuee,  vtd  is  ealaulaiad  lo 


JOHN  MATHER  b.  CO., 

United  Statu  Jgrieultural  WarAoutt,  195  Front,  mw 

dwr  louth  of  Fulton  Strttf,  Nein-Tork  City, 

TTTHERE  they  have  (brialo  over  MO  diTeronlpailem.  and  aire. of 
'■  Plcwi,  of  Ihe  moil  appmred  kiiidi,  and  mitable  for  all  kindaof 
"""  ■"  "     "™  '""/uivo  aatonmeBi  of  Agrlcnlmnd 

id  for  ula  In  Uie  city  of  Now.^  ork,  wUcb 
iceiibsn  Iheycan  bepnichued  ai  anyotber 


mplamen' 
vinbesDl 


will  be  ftrandJ.  Myher  A  Co.'t  eelebraleJan. 
Pramiam  Eagle  D.Bow,  wilhonldonbllhBbesl 
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FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  Subscribers  are  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for  superior 
TREES  viz:  aPI'LES,  PLUMS,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PEACHES,  Ac  ,  from  their  new  nursery.  Trees  all  warranted  in 
a  healthy  condiiioti,  and  true  to  their  sorts-  Orders  are  entered  on 
the  order  book,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  fiill. 
Orders  re^MCtfuily  soliciied,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention 

WILSON,  THORBURN  ft  TELLER. 
ftj^  Also,  a  fine  aesortment  of  choice  varieties  of  the  Pear  on 
Quince  stocks,  or  dwarf  pear  trees. 
Albany,  Oct  1,  1848— SL 

NEWBURGH  NURSERY— FRUIT  TREES. 

THIS  Nursery  conutios  a  general  assortment  of  fine^thriAy  trees, 
consisting  of 

Jippltt,  Peartt  Plums j  Peaehu,  Cherriest  jSpri- 
cotif  Ifectarinett  Ratpberrie$f  GooteberrieMy 
Strawberries  J  ^e,, 
Of  the  most  approved  kinds.    Also  many  that  are  new  and  rare, 
ci  recent  introduction. 

All  orders  (post-paid,)  will  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the  pro- 
prietor— Catalogues  sent  on  application.  t 

CHA*S.  DOWNING. 
Newbnrgh,  Orange  Coanty,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1, 1848.— 2t. 

PARSONS  &  CO. 

INVITE  the  attentitm  of  dealers  and  amateurs  to  the  large  and 
excellent  stock  of  trees  at  their  COMMERCIAL  OARDlSN  & 
NURSERY,  at  Flushing  near  New- York. 

The  personal  attention  of  the  proprietors  to  the  propagating  de' 
partmeni,  and  their  possession  of  well  arranged  specimen  grounds, 
enable  them  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  the  varieties  which  they 
tttltivate. 

Their  Prnit  department  contains  of  APPLES,  filO  varieties,  of 
which  among  the  best  are, 

Early  Harvest ,  Stratoberry^  Autumn  Boughf 
Maiden's  Blush,  Waits'  Sweetinf^,  Fameuse, 
Porter,  Gravenstein,  Stumer  Pippin , 
Tower  of-  Glamois.  Northern  Spy, 
Yellow  Belljlower,  Baldwin^  Hubbardston  Nonsuch ^ 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Peek's  Pleasant,  Stoaar, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Newtown  Pippin, 
White  Seeknofurther,  ifc,  ^c, 

PEARS,  180  varieties,  inolading, 

Bartlett,  Madeleine^  Summer  Francreal, 
Beurred'Amalis,  Dix,  Fondante  d^Auiomne, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duch^ssed'AngouWimSf 
Easter  Beurre,  Columbia,  Beurre  d^Aremberg, 
Lawrence,  Viear  qf  Winkfield,  ^c^^c, 

CHERRIES,  70  varieties,  including, 

Black  Eagle,  Downer's  Late  Red^ 

Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  Bigarreau, 

Early  Richmond,  Mayduke,  Belle  de  Choitiy,  tfC^ 

ifC, 
PLUMS,  75  varieties,  including, 

Imperial  Gage.  Jefferson,  Yellow  Gage, 
Washington,  Smith's  Orleans,  Duane's  Purple, 
lekworth,  Imperatrice,  Lucombe's  Nonsuch,  ^c. 

PEACHES.  80  varieties,  including, 

Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late, 
Early  TillotUon,  Early  York,  George  Ath, 
Late  JdmirabUi  White  Rareripe,  Royal  George, 
White  Imperial,  Heath  Cling,  Old  Mixon  Cling, 

4'C.,  SfC. 
NECTARINES,  14  varieties,  including, 

Boston,  Violet  Hative,  Red  Roman,  New  White, 
Hardwick's  Seedling,  ^c,  ^c. 

APRICOTS  14  varieties,  including, 

Early  Peach,  Moorpark,  Schuyler*s  Large, 
Dubois'  Golden,  Large  Red,  4rc.,  ifc. 
Mso,  Quinces,  Grapes,  Figs,  Almonds,  Walnuts, 
Raspberries,  Currants,  Strawberries, 
Esctdent  Roots,  4rc. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT,  comprises  aU  the 
■lOMdesirahle  Ornamental,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  and 
Sttfubs,  Vmes,  Creepers,  fcc,  in  some  800  varieties,  many  of  which 
are  new,  and  rare,  and  valuable  for  Arborateins. 

Alao,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  kc. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail  at  Flushing, 
•r  personally  at  10  Pine  street,  New-York. 

Oct.  l.—U I ^. 

BRANCH  NURSERY  OF  PARSONS  &  CO., 
jSt  Brighton  Depot,  near  Boston. 

THE  Proprietors  invite  the  attention  of  their  Eastern  friends  to 
their  grounds  at  Brighton,  to  which  they  have  transferred  a 
Ihrge  assortment  from  their  establishment  at  Flushing. 

The  entire  succcm  of  the  trees  transplanted  there  the  past  season 
ai»ble#  them  to  recommend  this  stock  with  confidence. 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  NEWBURGH,  N.  T. 
Late  A.  J.  Downing  if  Co. 

THE  undersigned  beg  leave  to  inform  their  patrons  aoddw  nt- 
lie  in  general,  that  their  stock  of 

FRUIT  ft  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  tc,  kt^ 

For  Antnmn  planting,  is  nnosuaOy  large  and  thrifh,  eneeaSr 
PEAflS,  PLUMS  and  APPLES;  of  most  of  toe  maaiiti  Tariew 
of  the  latter  there  are  several  thoussnd  trees,  tLree  ami  fosryess 
old,  of  large  size  sniiable  for  orehsrd  planting,  together  villi  t  |t. 
neral  asaortment  of  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectanne  sod  ApriMtimi 
Also,  Grape  vines,  small  rmits,  Jbc,  kc. 

Pear  on  QiitAc<  Stodts. 

Portugal  Qoince  Trees,  siandard  height, «  A, |l  H 

•*  **  ^roeuomUe   *       *•     IH 

Angers  (lr»«)    "  ••  "       «     ifl 

Smaller  trees  of  the  above,  price, OM 

Hedge  Plants. 

Buckthorn,  8  year  old,  per  low, |9n 

OsageOrange,    '*       per  1000, 11« 

The  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTNENT  is  fgll  and  eoiBple&, 
for  particulars  see  CatalMffae.  a  new  editioa  of  whieJi  ii;b«  janed 
for  1848  k  49,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  post-paid  sppiicMia. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  promiA  uteaikB, 
which  will  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  sny  put  of  thi 
Union  or  Europe 

N.  B.  Catalogues  to  be  had  gratis  of  the  agent  in  N.  Y^  Gxo.  & 
Srcpased,  143  Maiden  Lane,  and  at  the  oflke  of  ''Ttn  CfLTm- 
TOB,"  Albany.  A.  SAUL  k  00. 

Highland  Nurserif*,  Oct  1.184a— <it. 

SENECA  LAKE  HIGHLAND  NURSERIES. 
I^RUIT  and  Ornamental  Tree%  Flowering  Shrabi  uh!  Ria, 
*■    Roses,  Dahlias,  Strawberries,  Greenhouse  jitmt,  licikm 
plants,  Annual  Flowering  plants,  kc,  kc,  C!ilUr«tfd  sod  fornk 
at  these  Nurseries. 

5,000  Trees,  of  the  new  and  celebrated  DOUSE  or  HAWLET, 
which  for  flavor,  sise  and  productiveness,  is  the  Qiiriv«iledFi!i  Ap- 
ple.   Also,  the  Early  Joe  aiul  Northern  ^py. 

Trees  carefully  packed,  ao  as  to  be  safely  fomrdedtovf 
part  of  the  counny. 

All  packages  piii  on  board  the  Steamboats  on  SeneiA  Uktlm 
from  charge.  Priced  Catalogne,  describing  the  sdrtntairct  cf  ^ 
chasing  trees  at  this  location,  and  much  Fionicnitnn}  iiiiun3B;i<s 
fnrnished  gratis,  to  all  who  apply,  if  by  mail,  post  ^sid- 

Catharine,  Chemung  coanty,  N.  Y.,  Oct  l— It.  

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE. 
nnHE  subscriber  has  f<«  sale  at  his  nursery,  (Fishkill  UsH 
-**  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,)  a  general  assortment  of  Fnni  1^ 
embracing  mkny  of  the  rooet  valuable  kinds  of  Apple,  Qeitr, 
Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Nectarine  and  Apricot  trees ;  sndAlvfseqi^ 
tity  of  the  market  fruit  trees,  among  which  are  the  Fro<[kQa.  > 
poleon  Cherry;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Newtown  PippOi  » 
Baldwin  apple;  Isabella  grape  vines  and  OraneeQaiace  BariM 

Also  a  splendid  lot  of  the  EARLY  GOLDEN  APRICOT  Tr^ 
This  Apricot  still  mainuius  its  high  repntaiion,  bsrtng  witMaK 
the  severe  frost  (»f  iMt  Spring,  which  killed  the  ifmii  bodsoTeein- 
ral  kinds  of  the  Peach  and  Apricot  trees.  These  treei  bin  be« 
sent  within  the  last  year,  to  all  latitudes  of  the  Uoiied  c^iei;  v& 
from  ihi»  estrauM  parts  they  give  the  moat  proousiDg  prapec^  ^ 
success. 

Also,  a  few  thousand  Fir  and  American  Linden  Trees. 

Trees  will  be  furnished  on  as  low  terms,  and.pecked  ui»evni 
a  manner,  as  at  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind.  Wbeaw- 
red,  small  trees  will  be  supplied  at  correspondinf  pr<cr<  Ci» 
logues  sent  to  all  applicants.  CHARLE5  DV  BOI^ 

Fishkill  Landing,  Oct.  1,  184a— It. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  ORCHARDISTS,  AND 

PLANTERS. 

THE  snbscriber  offers  fer  sale  at  his  nurseries,  PriDoath.M« 
Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Dwsrc"  Appfc,  (Pi* 
disc)  stocks,  suitable  for  budding  next  August,  or  for  Spr.n^  P» 
ing.  Also,  the  following  ornamental  tree  stocks,  from  i^o  (>>  ^ 
feet  high  and  stout :  viz.  Mountain  Ash,  Oak,  Hawibors.  b^s. 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  Birch,  Beecb,  Ash,  >ff^T 
Alaple.  Sweet  Brier,  lArch,  Scotch  fir.  (2  ft  )  Silver  fir,  (H'l)  isfw* 

fir,  (1  ft.)  Norway  fir.  (I  ft  )  Arbor  Vitm,  (15  in)       

Also,  SO  of  the  finest  sorts  of  PEARS,  siandard  sod  awi- 
Priced  list  sent  to  post  paid  applieants.  „ ,  -^,e 

Oct.l.-4t.  i-    r*^    Kt" B.  M.  WATgg^ 

IMPORTANT   TO  FARMERS,    GARDBNEBS' 

AND  FLORISTS. 
A  New  Manure,   Warranted  Superior  to  any  Owr. 

MR.  BOMMER  has  on  hand  one  hundred  cask»-^00  lie-  eaek- 
of  the  celebrated"  French  Guano,"  an  inodorous  cbmia^y 
prepared  fertiliz'mg  Powder,  adapted  to  every  sod  •"id  *lip^ 
and  acknowledged  in  Europe  as  the  best  and  most  profilaM  i» 
nure  ever  known.    Price  w  a  cask,  •$.  ,.  ,  ^ 

Families  having  small  garden*  or  flowen,  can  he  Mppiw  J" 
small  bags  containing  15  lbs.  at  dS  centt,  or  36  lbs.  si  SO.ff^" 
his  office  73  Oreenwich-st.,  New- York  city.  ^P^  ^^ 
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TO  SEEDSMEN  AND  NURSERYMEN. 
ARDKRSwill  be  receiTed  by  the  aiidersi^icd  for  the  purchNse 
^  and  traiMmistion  of  se«d«,  plants,  shrnbe  aiid  tre««,  from  the 


I  celebrated  Preiirh  Narseries.  on  in«<derate  tems  and  with  dea- 
pairh.  LIVINGSTON,  WELLS  SL  CO.,  10  WaU  sL 

New- York,  Sept.  1,  1848.—8t. 

NURSERY  OF  J.  J.  THOMAS. 
Matetdimy   Wa^fne  Co.,  JV.  Y. 

TBTS  Naraery  now  contaiiia  many  ihoO'iand  fine  treet,  of  large, 
handsome,  and  thriAy  growth,  cou^isting  c»r  Apples,  Pears. 
P^che*,  Cherries,  Apricot*,  Ac.,  of  the  brsi  standard  norts,  as  well 
IS  i^te  finest  only  of  new  and  newly  intruduced  varieues;  all  of  in- 
(er  or  merit  being  rejecird;  and  in  no  eau  an  any  propagaud  /or 
mdi  txewpt  tkcm  thanm^ffnvad  m  bearing. 

When  purchasers  desire,  seiectioiis  of  the  best  for  affording  a  re- 
gnhir  succession  of  fmii  through  the  season,  will  be  made  by  the 
froprieior. 

A  careftally  assorted  collectioa  of  hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
an  1  herba«e«ciis  perennial  plarns,  will  be  furuiahed  at  very  moderate 
prices- 
Trees  lor  canal  and  ranmad  conveyanc e.  will  be  well  packed  In 
bandies,  enekwsd  in  strong  mats,  with  the  roots  niudded  and  enca- 
sed in  wet  moss,  so  as  perfeeti^  to  preclude  ail  danger  uf  injury. 

All  eommonicatioas,  postppaid,  to  be  Atrroied  Maeedon,  Wayne 
CO..  N.  Y. _^j 

MERINO  SHEEP  FOR  SALE. 
TT.WVPrG  arrived  at  a  point  in  which  I  desire  to  reduce  my  stock 
^*-  of  Sheep,  I  have  therefore  concluded  to  sell  about  600  Merino 
Sheep  tbJA  fall,  which  have  been  bred  with  great  ;care,  and  are  in- 
ferior to  none  in  the  United  States — 800  of  which  are  half  bloods, 
from  the  imp  niationmade  by  Mr.  Taintor  Nothing  need  be  said 
to  reeommend  them,  for  they  recommend  themselves. 
ConiwaU,  Sepc  1, 184a— 3t.  A.  L.  BINGHAM. 

ASHES  FOR  SALE. 

THE  aobaeriber  has  on  hand  at  his  8oap  and  Candle  Manutac 
tory  VD  Cabotville,  situated  a  few  rods  from  the  Railroad,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  Connecticut  river,  Six  or  Eight  tkoutand 
kuth^I*  ^  Lkachxd  AsbkS}  mostly  from  hard  wimd,  which  are 
C'MiMatiily  accumulaiiny,  and  which  will  be  delivered  on  board  a 
boat,  or  ilie  cars,  oo  reasonable  terms— affording  an  excellent  op- 
ponouay  for  Long  Island  farmersj  or  others  having  access  to  raiU 
road  or  water  commouioauon,  to  imivvve  their  lauds.  For  Airther 
panicalars  address  ti.  M.  B10ELA>W, 

May  1, 1848— Ot. '  Cabotville,  Mass. 

HUDSON  AG.  WAREHOUSE  &  SEED  STORE, 
FU&NACE  BL'ILDING.H,  HUD^ON. 

THE  Sabscriber  offers  for  Sale,  all  kinds  of  FARMING  IMPLE- 
MENTS  and  TOOLS,  GAKDKN  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  on  as 
go«id  t^roBS  as  at  any  other  establislimeiit. 

Hor-e  Powers,  single  and  double  Threshing  Machines,  with  or 
witiMiat  Separators,  Flows  of  all  kinds,  luciudutgD  Pionty  h,  Co's 
Centre  Drafl ;  sob-soil  and  side-hill  Plows,  R<iMd  Scrapers,  Culti- 
Tai«»rs.  Seed  Sowers,  (Pratt's),  Straw  Cutters,  of  various  (latteriis, 
KciKktU's  Chanis,  Endlest  Chain  Dofr-i;liuriiJS  Corn  and  Uob  Crush- 
er*, ir«m  flakes,  of  alt  sizes,  Uay  Forks,  Manure  Forks,  Shovels, 
Spadea,  garden  and  field  Eloes,  Qntnt^s  Pan  Mills,  Scythes  and 
SohUm.  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Ox  Bails,  Bnll  Kiugs,  Gram  Cradles, 
Graas  Hooks  and  Shears,  Bill  Hooks,  Scythe  .stones,  &c  &e 

F.  A.  GIFFORD. 
H«i«Hi,  May  0,  1848— 5i* 

GRANT'S  PATENT  J;aN.MILLS. 
T  T.  GRANT  k,  CO,  Jaiicuou,  Ren«scluer  county,  N.Y.conti- 
*-*  Diie  to  manufacture  tnese  celebrated  mills.  Tliey  have  lieen 
■warded  five  first  premiums  at  the  New  York  State  Fairs  and  the 
Fair«  of  other  States,  and  in  no  instaiK*e  has  any  other  mill  of  the 
kind  received  a  premium  over  them.  The  manuiacturers  feel  con- 
fident, therefore,  m  offering  these  mills  to  the  public^  that  th«*y  are 
iIns  best  in  use.  During  the  last  year  they  were  lutniduced  into 
KitfsUuid,  by  Mr.  Slticum.  oi  .Syracuse.  They  were  very  favora- 
bly noticed  by  the  English  papers;  and  from  a  coinmunicatiau  of 
Mr.  S  'a,  pobitshed  in  the  Traiu>aciions  of  the  N.  Y.  Stale  Ag-  8o- 
eieiy  for  1847,  it  will  be  wen  that  tiiey  were  tried  by  several  large 
fitrmers,  and  highly  approved  One  larnier,  it  is  stated,  set  askle  au 
almon  nevr  winnowing  machine,  tor  which  he  pNid  J£I8,  (900)  and 
««ed  liraut's  for  cleaning  a  crop  t»f  900  t|r».  (8,700  bushels)  of  wheat, 
•jDd  several  hntidrcd  bushels  of  mu«tard  need.  We  have  lately  made 
s*^ine  valuable  improvements  in  the  article,  though  the  price  re- 
al lins  as  before.  Our  ogvatt  are  H.  L-  Emery,  Albany;  O.  S.  k, 
P.  A.  Willis,  PittsfieU,  Mnss;  Pariions  k,  Dickinson,  Si^pringfiekl, 
Ifaaa.,  JohnMayher  k,  Co.,  105  Front  Street,  New-York;  Berj. 
Myers,  Newark.  N.  J.;  B.  k.  E.  Hasbrook,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y.; 
James  8.  Brown,  Newborgh.  N.  Y^  H.  Warren,  Troy;  Hugh  Van 
Alsryiie,  Kinderhook;  8  4t  M.  Peckhnm,  Utica :  E.  Whitman,  Jr., 
Bsdtiraora,  Md.;  Pii2hngh  Coyle.  Washington,  D.  C  ;  Denslon  k. 
Webater,  Savannah,  Oeo.  Addrew  I.  T  GRANT  k  Co.,  Janc- 
tj«m,  p.  O.,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  all  orders  will  re- 
prompt  atieiaien     Sept.  1 — 4t 


burrall's  shell  wheel  plow. 

THESE  Plows  run  thirty por  etnt.  lighter  than  the  common  plow, 
and  work  well  <m  aU  soito,  in  ait  conditiont. 

An  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  they  answer  only  '*oa 
smooth  lands  where  there  are  no  stones,  or  other  obstructions.** 
Such  is  not  the  fact — they  make  good  work  on  all  lands,  rough  or 
smoocA,  and  are  more  fully  appreciated  among  roots  or  stones, 
and  on  stiff  clay,  and  hard  gravelly  soils.  Two  thoosand  of  thrm 
have  been  in  use  during  the  last  three  years  among  our  best  fir- 
mers,  and  give  entire  satisfaction 

For  sale  whoUgaU  and  retail  (warranted)  an  assortment  of  the 
abftve  (irom  No.  3  to  12)  capable  of  turning  a  fbrrow  of  frorii  10 
to  fio  inches  wide,  and  from  0  to  14  inches  deep.  A  liberal  dia- 
count  to  dealers.  E.  J.  BURR  A  LL. 

Geneva.  April,  1849 -0L 

GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AGE. 

SmUk'9  Lever  Drill, 

Piunted  November  4,  1840,  to  H.  W.  SMITH. 

'pHB  advantages  of  this  machine  as  fully  established  by  use  and 
^    experiroeiu,  are 

1.— A  saving  al  from  two  to  three  pecVs  of  seed  per  acre. 

S.— All  equal  disf-ibuuon  of  any  given  quantity  of  seed,  covered 
at  a  uniform  depth. 

3— A  saving  of  labor;  a  boy  and  team,  with  this  machine,  can 
complete  from  8  to  10  acres  per  day ;  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  it 
left  in  such  a  position  that  it  does  not  encrtut,  and  tmdergoes  a  con* 
stant  course  of  natural  cultivation  by  the  action  of  every  shower, 
so  that  the  gases  and  atrnrnpliere  readily  penetrate, — hence, 

4. — The  grain  is  not  so  liable  to  be  t'irown  out  by  frost. 

5.— It  stands  firmer  and  stronger,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  injured 
by  mst  or  the  fly 

6.— Where  these  machines  have  been  Used,  the  saving  o(  seed 
and  increase  of  product,  amounted  to  from  flOto  SK5  per  cent. 

The  great  improvement  in  this  machine,  over  aU  others  of  tht 
kind.,  is  its  simplicity,  durability  and  economy,  and  the  facility  aiid 
certainty  with  which  it  can  be  eet  or  <dter$d  by  a  regulated  index 
and  gitage  to  drill  or  plant  any  given  quantity  of  grain  per  acre,  at 
any  given  depth. 

'rhese  roachuies  are  now  being  made  at  Sj^aonse. 

County  rights  to  man>-faciurers  soU  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  undersigned,  post  paid  at  Sy 
lacnse.  C.  HASTEN, 

^Mg.  1, 1648.-3t. 


^^OW^  landing  from  ship  Aglnre,  a  very  superior  carp^o  of  Patago. 
•^^  nian  Qoana  Price  9S6  per  ton,  for  all  quantities  exceeding 
1,000  Iba.  Anriy  at  the  New- York  Agricultural  Warehotiae  and 
i>eed  ^lore,  Nos.  189  k.  191  Watar-atrcet,  New- York. 

Jalf  1, 1848.— 91.  A.  B.  ALLEN  k  Co. 


THE  PLOW,  THE  LOOM  AND  THE  ANVIL. 

AN  Agricultural  Joomal  pub'ished  monthly  in  Philadelphia,  (ai 
successor  to  the  Karmer's  Library,)  by  G.  B.  Zibbkb  k  Co., 
edited  by  J.  S.  Skijikbr  it  Sok. — Terms,  five  «>pies  for  $10,  two 
copies  lor  85,  and  three  dollars  for  a  suigle  subscription.  Ti.e  ob» 
ject  of  this  Journal,  as  its  title  itidicates,  is  to  diAcuss  and  dissemi- 
nate, with  seal  and  eanieftness,  not  only  the  philosophy  and  prae- 
tice,  but  alsti  the  political  economy  of  Americaji  Agriculture.  It  it 
designed  to  convince  the  Fanner  and  the  Planter,  that  encourage- 
ment and  prefrrence  of  American  over  foreign  lalior,  in  every 
brach  of  industry  for  which  we  have  the  climate  and  materials,  is  a 
question  which  interests  the  enitiwitors cf  tkeeoilabove  all ckuset  of 
people:  and  to  show  tbat  what  American  Farmers  most  need  now.  la 
not  so  much  iiistructiim  how  to  ujs  thf  pfoto,  but  how  and  by  what 
p<^icy  we  can  have  the  greatest  number  of  thriving  consumers,  de- 
manding heie  at  home,  the  products  of  the  plow.  In  a  word, 
"  Tbk  Plow,  thk  Loom,  and  tub  Anvm"  is  designed  to  show 
that,  instead  of  a  precarious  depeintauce  on  ever  fluetiuting  and 
uncertain/orvign  markets,  as  recommended  ia  reports  and  s|)eechea 
published  and  widely  disseminated  by  the  General  Government,  and 
by  the  New-York  8iaie  Agricultural  s^ociety,  our  best  and  surest 
reliance  under  a  wise  policy,  would  l>e,  ou  the  home  market^  by 
giving  fair  and  steady  encouragement  to  Jmsn'oaa  Industry^  em- 
ployed, and  consuming  at  home,  the  producu  of  American  Hn^ 
bandry. 

In  this  earnest  undertaking  to  propagate,  what  is  believed  to  ba 
the  true  conservative  doctrine  the  Editors  have  the  countenanca 
and  gn«id  will  of  maity  of  the  most  highly  gif\ed  and  patriotic  men 
of  our  country.  Mr.  Skinner  is  givinr:  to  it  all  his  time  and  abili- 
ties, and  relying  on  its  snccess  exclusively,  as  his  only  means  of 
support.  All  he  asks  is  that  those  who  wish  it  success,  will  m^ 
seriM  at  onee;  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  his  views  will  read  at- 
tentively and  jud.ne  as  impurtially  as  fixed  opinions  will  allow. 
t  Of  all  iropntveraeiits  in  practical  agriculture,  and  in  the  stmcttira 
of  the  implements  employed  in  it,  the  reader  will  be  kept  advised. 
The  edii(»rs  solicit  *'  aid  and  comfort  "  from  all  the  friei-ds  of  do- 
mestic industry,  in  ail  iu  forms:  not  to  be  rendered  as  to  the  **agi. 
tators  "  in  favor  of  free  trade,  in  hard  money,  gratuities  by  thoo- 
sands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  by  two  iieighborB  in  a  V,  and 
by  clubs  of  five  in  a  X. 

Now  among  the  oldest  of  the  Editorial  Fraternity,  be  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  any  one  o>{  them  who  will  give  this  one  inser- 
tion, as  it  is  kindly  dtme  here.  Editors  and  Publishers  take  tba 
risk  of  the  mall.  No  formality  is  necessary,  except  to  say— J.  8. 
Skinner  k  8ons,  or  O.  B.  Zi«i»er  k  Co..  Philadelphia.    §5  encloead 

for  two  subscriptions.    A.  B. Post  Office. 

C.  D Post  Office. 

Or,  in  this  wise  $10  for  five  subscribers  and  their  address 

VALUABLE  BOOKS 
¥vr  itUt  at  the  Ofiee  of  the  Cvltivaton 
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CIDER  MILL  SCREWS. 

THE  Subscribers  are  prepared  to  supply  orders  for  Cast  Iron  Ci- 
der Mill  Screws  and  boxes  complete. 
Also,  Steam  Engines,  Mill  Gearing,  and  Castings  in  general. 

JAGOER,  TREADWELL  &  PERRY, 
feagle  Foojulry,  No.  110  Beaver  Street,  Albany. 
October  1, 1848— flt 

LARGE  STOVES. 

THE  Subscribers  are  making  the  largest  and  best  Stoves  in  mar- 
ket for  Dairymen,  Planters,  and  Hotel  keepers— to  wliich  their 
attentMm  is  invited.       J  AGGER,  TREADWELL  ft  PERRY, 

Ragle  Foundry,  No.  110  Beaver  St.,  Albany. 
Pet  1, 184e-»t ^ 

BLOODGOOD  NURSERY,  riushing,  X.  J.. 
KING  &  RIPLEY, 

PROPRIETORS  of  tliis  well  established  nursery,  offer  for  sale 
one  of  the  largest  varieties  of  good  size 
Fruit  and   OmtuMntal  Treet, 
JEvergreem,  Grape  VineSf 
MatfierrUii  Strawberries y 
Flotoering  Skrube  and  Hedge  Plants^ 
Ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Orders  sent  to  them  at  Flushing,  L.  I.;  or  344  Pearl  St.,  New- 
York,  (where  Catalogues  may  be  obtained  gratis,)  will  receive 
prompt  attention,  and  the  trees  packed  with  much  care  for  transpor- 
tation. Oct  1— It. 

SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

THE  Subscriber  offers  for  sale,  several  very  superior  Southdown 
Rams  and  Ewes,  (f^om  lambs  to  4  years  old,)  some  of  which 
are  imported  animals. 

Great  care  has  been  taken,  and  no  expense  spared  to  raise  up 
this  stock  to  a  high  standard.  He  has  lately  adoed  to  his  former 
stock,  several  fine  animals,  many  of  which  were  selected  personal- 
ly by  their  former  owner,  from  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks  in 
ISogland. 

AppUcfttioos  may  be  mi4o  either  personally,  or  by  letter,  addree- 
gad  to  J.  McD.  MclNTYRE,  Albmiy. 

Oct.  1.— 3t. 

TO  PLANTERS. 
^ANTS  a  situation  as  Farm  Overseer,  a  Scotchman,  about  30 
•  -    years  of  age,  Harritd^  who  has  a  thorough  practical  know- 
ledge of  Agricultnre,  in  all  its  branches,  as  also  the  management 
of  stock  of  all  kinds.    Has  bad  very  extensive  experience  in  the 
management  of  Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Sheep,  has  been  about  two 
mrsin  America-    Can  produce  the  most  unexceptionable  testi- 
monials as  to  character  and  abilities;  and  would  endeavor  steadily 
to  forward  his  employer's  interests. 
ApW>  posi'pmdy  to  A.  W.,  office  of  the  Culuvator,  Albany. 
Oct  l-lt.» 


W^ 


GUANO. 

Superior  lot  of  Patagonian  Oosno  just  tanding-^  «p  in  Qg*u 
casks,  thus  preserving  all  the  aasaouia— fw  lale  st  nroemts 

per  lb.,  at  the  Agricnltoral  W^irehowe  of  8.  C.  HILL4 1  CO.  43 

Fulton  St.,  New- York. 
Oct.  1,  T848— 3t. . 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  GARDENERS  AND  HORTI. 
CULTURIST8  GENERALLY. 

THE  subscriber,  for  many  years  agest  of  the  Higfalaad  Nmoia 
of  Newburgh,  having  withdrawn  from  other  eagagein(nii,kai 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  Commissioii  BeuBen,  siid  uteadi  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  Nnnerymen,  Gaideaen  ssd  Hati- 
enltnrisiB  of  the  country  geBerally. 

His  arrangemenu  (or  a  refoiar  coriespoodenee  viti  matt  a 
Europe  will  be  immediately  eoapiemd,  and  prom|M  ittesM  il- 
ways  given  to  tlie  receiving  goods  Ivom,  and  the  AwwiriiiK  fuk 
to  Europe. 

He  will  also  reeefve  for  sale,  eomigmneais  of  seedi  or  oto 
goods,  they  mav  have  to  dispoee  of;  and  attend  to  the  tnaaeimtr 
any  business  here  or  in  Europe,  with  which  \h«y  may  estnss  kin. 
There  bemg  no  such  agency  m  the  eity,  he  hopes  by  i  iiiutfi  tv 
lention  to  their  interests,  to  renier  his  sonriees  valsabic,  isd  m- 
pectfnlly  solicits  their  patranageL  »    ,     ^    „ 

MkrwMBU  —A.  S.  Bowning,  Sk|.  and  A.  Sad  It  Co,  Nevte^k, 
H.  tLi,  Marry  HUl.  > .  V..  -d  ^^'"'■'^^^^^^ 

143  Maidca  Lane,  Nev  Yoii  ' 
N.  B  Orders  for  Raasia  Hans,  for  Boddiog  or  PM^kfflgiimk- 
aiely  supplied. 

New- York,  Oct  1, 1848^-4t. 

-    - 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

THE  Subscribers  wish  to  inform  their  Customer!  sad  te  piMB. 
that  they  have  now  on  hand,  and  will  offer  ftneiedOBg  t&e 
enduing  planting  season,  a  large  s  ock  of  Ftoil  T :«es,  emnaara 

**"  56.000  Apple  Treet,  tuUabUfor  orchard  pi«%. 

20^000  Pear         do  do  do 

15,000  Cherrf      do  do  do 

15:000  Peach       do  do  <fc 

BesidM  large  qnantUiet  of  APRICOTS,  PLUMS.  NBCTA^ 

RINES,  QUINCES,  GRAPES,  and  all  die  snmU  fmiti.  T»^» 

are  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  the  eoUeeiioo  ooapntt«ailwM 

ing  standard  sorto,  ns  well  as  n«arly  ail  the  rare  and  choice  •««• 

centl y  brought  to  notice.    A 11  have  been  propdgioed  Bader  tke  po- 

sonal  supervision  of  the  proprietors,  whose  care,  expenow,* 

entire  devoiion  to  the  business,  give  the  puWic  a  reMOSiWe !» 

ranty  for  accuracy.    A  large  ahare  of  attention  »  paid  tt  tt«»- 

ture  of  GARDEN  TREES,  and  the  stock  of 

Apple*  on,  Paradise  Stocktj 
Peart  on  Qvtiice,  and 
Cherry  on  the  Mahalebf  , 

Is  probably  the  largest  m  the  Union  All  the  fsmooi  aitnt  fiftt 
of  Western  NewYork,  can  be  supplied  genuine,  pn>P«?»w '« 
bearing  trees.    Immense  quantitiea  of  young  trees  emisWe  ftr  » 

mnt  transmission  can  be  supplied.  ^  .    . 

The  stock  of  Oruamenml  Trees  w  vefy  larre,  and  V^^J^ 
planting  streets,  pobUo  groundsl&c.,  or  to  deaLers,  can  befofsaw 
vftrv  loiiy' 

Hedge  Plantt  can  also  be  fbmiahed  by  the  1,000,  or^lOiOOO  cm- 
prising  ^  ,       _,.^       _    ,   . 
Norway  8prue§f  Arbor  VUm^  HmlocKi 
Rtd  Chdart  Englith  and  American  Than, 
Buck  Thonh  Oeage  Orange ,  Soney  Loatd, 
Privet   ^c, 

60,000'  Plum  Seedlings,  1  Yr,  old, 
30,000  Quince,  of  the  best  sort  for  Pff^f!^\ 
Besides  large  quantities  of  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  Sea  Rate,  i* 
all  other  articles  in  the  nursery  lina  at  reduced  rate*. 
Trees  and  plams  will  be  packed  in  the  best  maimer,  aoa^'n^ 

to  any  pan  of  the  Union.  .,- .  j    «» «i3be 

A  new  catalogue  for  1818  and  49»  is  just  nublished,  wd J^a^ 

sent  gratis,  to  all  postpaid  appUcants.    Wholesale  catalojae* »' 

when  desired.  .       .jj 

Oiders  should  be  forwarded  immedmtely.  „^ddrei^ 

ELLWANOER,  BARRY  &  ROWE, 

Oct  1.— It.         Mt  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries.  Roch^fij^- 
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t$  pubtishsd  on  th$JirH  tfeatk  nMwrf*,  «*  AS^m^^*  ^•»*» 
LUTHBR  TTTOgBB,   PBOPBISTOH. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  fc  8  ANFORD  HOWARD,  Editors 
%\  per  aiia.-7  copies  for  #5-15  copies  fiw  •*•• 

Payable  always  in  advance. 

NEW-YORK-M.  H.  Newinan  ^  Co.,  l^J^^Ji,. 

BOSTON-Joaeph  Breck  &  Co.,  M  North^M^kei^Swe^ 

Of  whom  single  numbers,  or  complete  sets  of  the  oacs  "» 

can  always  b«  obmmed. 

0:7-Ai>vB»Tisa»iiTs  Inaeiied  in  tlieC«ltital«r,atlher-« 
•1  t>er  100  words,  for  eaeli  inseruon. 


"  TO  mPBOTB  THE  BOO.  AlTD  HmD." 


ALBANY,  NOVEMBER,  1848. 


IRiPI^:«JEIfTS   AT  TBE  I.ATE  STATS  FAIB. 


The  Exhttntion  of  imp(em«irti  ftl  tbe  Slate  Fair  at 
Bnflklo  wai,  in  re*pect  to  its  eilenl  tod  the  gpneml 
Tilae  of  the  anielea,  the  best  we  hate  ever  seen. 
Thsre  werr  ni»nT  imptenients  wbich  Bp]>eBr  likely  to 
bemme  useral,  thml  have  not  hitherto  been  eitentively 
kDi.wi],  and  a  brief  notice  or  sonie  whicli  Came  undir 
our  obeervation,  may  be  interestin;;. 

a^D-so«r>s  OB  Dulls. — The  introduelion  of  these 
inplemesta  amoo^  tbe  Tarniers  of  ihii  country,  in  cotn- 
puvtiTrly  ree«Bt.  In  England,  tfaey  have  been  known 
ror  siBiiy  ynars,  and  their  tise  has  twen  constantly  ox- 
icndinf;,  till  it  is  now  coasidered  a  naiiiD  there,  (hat 
'the  drill  is  the  sbeel-anahor  of  wheat  bmbaBdry." 
We  aoB  DO  reaaoD  why  Iha  system  of  dritUn);  whent  or 
rther  (frain,  may  Dot  be  attended  with  equal  advants- 
;n  b«r«  as  in  Earope — in  fact,  so  Tbt  as  it  has  been 
.ried,  ^e  think  ita  ntitity  haa  been  demonstrated.  Drills 
<f  Eogtiih  and  bcotch  manufitoture  have  been  imporle  ' 
ind  aeveral  haYS  beea  made  bere  by  our  owd  mecha 
cs;  aod  wfl  anderataiid  that  farmers  who  have  trii 
«tb,  *re  ioolined  to  ^ve  tbe  pmrerenee  to  Ihnse 
'  bocne  maimraeitire,''  on  acooant  of  their  iftnplirity 
lad  cbeapnesa,  while  they  are  eqnatlT  as  effioir 
n«ia«  ia  ifaeit  operations.  Of  those  exhibited 
ila,  we  noticed  Sherman's,  of  which  a  ctit  ami  il 
ioa  will  be  found  in  another  place — and  Pennool 
•jed  by  the  same  person^  Palmar'i  oflered   bj  Fitch, 

■• »■  '^■>.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.;  Orag^h  Reyno'  " 

■j  M 


A  SiiUi  *d«ptad  to  sowing  all  kinds  of  seeds,  by 
umI  or  hoTM-power,  was  shown  by  H.  L,  Gmibt,  Al- 
loy, or  this  wo  hate  previotisly  gl«n  a  description. 
kc  -rol.  fow  1847,  p.  121.} 
HoBiK  Powxna. — Horse-powers  of  rarions  kinds 
«  naed  for  threshing  grain,  and  far  varioas  other  pnr- 
M«s.  They  are  differently  conitnioted  according  to 
i«  snunint  of  force  to  be  applied.  Where  only  tbe 
mgth  otoator  two  horse*  ia  reqaired,  and  especial- 
where  a  portable  power  is  wanted,  some  of  these, 
■oferty  mmdt,  on  tbe  "  endless-ohain  "  principle,  have 
veral  advantage*.  Where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
•ply  ■•*■»]  horses,  a  sweep  or  lever  power  is  eisen- 
t],  ia  MS  J  if  M  aaka  the  proper  attachnent.     Of  the 


former  kind  csbibilrd  at  Buffalo,  we  nolioed  Wheeler^, 
caloojated  for  either  one  horse  or  two  horses,  offered  by 
H.  L.  EvBBT,  Albany.  It  has  been  described  in  oor 
uolamns,  and  ia  well  known.  Of  sweep  powers,  we  no. 
tired  Hail's,  olTcied  by  J.  Hall,  RooheBter^  Pills',  of. 
fcred  by  J.  A.  Pitts,  Rocfaester.  These  seem  to  be 
well  constructed,  and  arc,  we  understaad,  muob  used  in 
Western  New-York.  We  have  heretofore  given  a  da. 
Ecripcion  of  Hr.  Hau.'i,  (see  vol.  for  1S44,  p.  344.) 
T«plin'»  power  was  oBereJ  by  Eenr  b  Co.,  Union  Til- 
lage,  Wishin^on  county,  N.  Y.  This  wai  dajtcrlbed 
in  our  Totume  for  1844,  p.  377. 

CvLTivATORS. — lu  tbo  ooosiruotiou  and  use  of  theae 
implements,  a  great  iraproTement  bat  be«D  made  witb- 
in  a  few  years.  Tbe  principal  advantage  to  which  we 
allude,  consistB  Ib  adapting  them  to  the  working  of 
fallows.  Af^er  a  sod  baa  been  plowed,  tbe  calllvator 
is  capable  of  penetrating  tbe  ground  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  eradicate  weeds,  and  prepare  tbe  soil  tor 
wheat^  and  it  Is  made  of  snch  dimensions  that  a  much 
Sreater  breadth  can  be  workpJ  in  tbe  same  lime,  than 
could  be  done  by  (be  same  team  with  a  plow.  Ftw 
spring  crops,  also,  laud  which  is  not  loo  heavy,  that 
had  been  broken  up  the  previuus  fall,  can  bo  readily 
and  cheaply  brought  into  a  good  condilicn  for  planting 
by  rhe  use  of  a  onliiialor,  of  the  right  construction'. 
Cast-iron,  which  has  hitherto  been  fV^uenlly  uaad  Ibr 
the  teeth,  is  found  to  get  too  dull  to  cut  the  roots  of 
weeds  and  stir  the  soil  thoroughly.  The  teeth  are  bow 
made  of  cast  steel,  of  any  siae  or  shape  desired,  and 
ling  brought  to  a  good  edge  at  first,  inntinue  to  keep 

Cultivators  for  working  fallows  are  somettmea  made 

ith  wheels,  and  are  so  contrired  thai  by  means  of  a 

lever  or  other  apparntaa,  lbs  frame  work  and  teelb  can 

le  easily  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  adjust  the  working 

if  the  implement  to  any  required  depth. 

or  iargt  onllivators  at  Buflalo,  we  noticed  let's  fof 
rbioli  a  cut  and  description  will  be  found  in  our  vol.  for 
847,  p.  236;}  Hinkalon's  offered  by  D.  Umn-oR, 
Clarkson,  Monroe  county,  and  one  offered  by  E.  E, 
Dii,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  eonnty. 

Of  cultivators  for  hoed  crops,  we  noticed  aeveral 
kinds.  One  by  H.  L.  Ehxbt,  with  oast-steel  teelb,  of 
good  sbape — expanding  frame,  with  wheel  in  fnm^-- 
appeared  likely  to  do  good  execution.  There  wer^ 
other  kinds  which  were  not  without  merits,  offered  by 
E.  J.  Bcbbali.,  Qenera,  and  Wm-Aoak*,  MiddlepCTt 

Plows. — There  was  a  onmerons  display  of  tho»^ 
though  but  few  which  differed  esaentially  from  those 
exhibited  at  previoni  exhibitions.  H.  L.  Embbt  pre- 
sented sevea  of  differeatpatlenw,  (including  the  "Wor- 
oaster  Eagle"  plow,)   a  slda-ldll  plow,  ai»d  Mteral 
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mealir'i  Bitk  Pttur  i 
Milwoil  plom.  Difierant  kind*  vers  aito  preianted  b; 
STAiBtrcE  k  Son,  Troy,  Rapaljk  h  Baiooi  BoebrBier, 
E.  J.  BuRiALL,  G«neva;  and  H.  Delatio,  BiottTille. 
Eddt  &,  Co.,  Uoioo  VilUge,  Wasfaington  coanly,  pre- 
teated  a  plow  with  wrought- iron  beam;  J-  H.  Cuu, 
Drammondvills,  Canada  West,  preiealed  aeveral  hinds 
of  the  Sootoh  plow,  Tor  heavy  loil,  and  al*o  [he  "  Im- 
proved Canada  plow,"  Tor  ligbl  loil. 

State  Machikb. — Ad  arlicle  under  tliis  heail,  which 
Appeared  lo  be  very  Dserul,  waa  oflerid  by  Iiaac  Doo- 
LITTLI,  of  Roche  Iter.  It  woDid  make  handsome 
■tavei  from  any  kind  of  amfl',  and  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

CoBn-SHELLEai. — In  a  country  where  Indian  corn 
0(Mutitut«i  tbemoRt  imporlnnt  staple  of  prodaeLion,  ihe 
most  ready  and  ripedilioQ*  way  of  prrpariog  it  for 
market  should  be  ednpted.  Mechines  for  ihis  purpose, 
worked  both  by  hand  and  horse  power  are  in  ase.  Of  the 
former,  Clinton's,  is  well  known,  and  operalea  well — 
being  capable  of  ihelling,  with  iwo  hantts,  100  busLels 
per  day;  it  waa  nOered  at  Buffalo,  by  H.  L.  Emikt 
A.  U.  BrivGNS,  Geneva,  preiented  a  sheller  caltulaled 
for  shelling  and  cleaaing  [be  corn  at  the  same  opera- 
tion.     I[  appeared  to  operate  well. 

Of  large  machines,  lo  be  worked  by  horse  or  water- 
power,  Smith's,  described  in  the  Cultieator  for  1844,  p, 
381,  is  very  expeditions  in  its  operation. 

Hat  and  Mahvhe  FoKxa.— The  contraat  between 
iraptementa  of  this  kind  in  use  thirty  years  since,  and 
the  best  made  at  the  present  day,  is  very  great,  and 
exhibits  a  striking  improvement.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
nmed  that  a  man  will  accomplish  a  Ihird  more  work 
in  a  given  time,  with  one  of  our  modern,  light,  gpring- 
aleel  furki,  than  could  have  been  done  with  the  old 
olumsy  articles  Dsed   by  our  fathers.     It   is   probable 


,t  the  ii 


n  thirai 


a  greater  degree  lo  Heriii  FAETEiDaE,  of  Maaaacba- 

telts,  than  to  any  other  man. 

HAavRSTiHo  Machines. — The  trial  a  which  have 
been  made  with  varions  machines  for  cutting  grain, 
ba*e,  we  ihink,  demonstraled  the  practicability  of  their 
snooess.  They  will,  undoubtedly,  be  alill  further  stm- 
'  plified  and  improved,  and  we  confideatly  ftn[icipBte  their 
being  bronght  into  extensive  use  on  smooth  lands,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  yoara.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
decide  which  of  the  different  kinds  should  have  the  pre' 
ference.  Hussey's,  manufactured  by  0.  HcsiEr,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  been  more  gonersIlT  need  than  any 
with  which  we  are  acqaainted,  and  we  ^believe  ha 
worked  very  salisfaotorily.  McCormick's,  aeems  als< 
to  have  sneceeded.  Esterly's,  described  in  the  CuUi 
vator  for  1845,  p.  25,  is  said  to  have  lately  andergone 
conaidetable  improvement,  and  we  have  ooiioed  very  fa 
vorable  recommendatioDs  of  it  in  tome  of  the  weslert 
papers.   We  saw  only  Husaey's  at  the  State  show. 

MowiHB  Hachihb. — The  only  article  of  Ihis  kind 
of  wbioh  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  made  by  W. 
F.  Kbtchdm,  Bofialo.  It  was  tried  at  the  late  abow, 
mai  mad*  very  good  w«rk  in  teoond-orop  clover.     We 


told  by  those  wbo  hcve  tried  it,  that  it  jtr^ 
on  a  smooth  surlace,  and  where  Ottn  il  on  b: 
thick  grass  at  the  bollon ;  bat  n  Uable  ta  eliig  ncrp 
straight  grass,  like  timothy,  ho.    The  mvW  j 
npla  and  strong:,  and  we  hope  will  yethemideltU' 
rer  the  pnrpoiHi  efleotDalljr.  • 

Fahhino  Mills — There  bM  heea  a  Ihi*  einpt^ 
<B    in    the    manufaolnre  of  tbeea  aitides  k  mni 
■rs,  and  the  coaseqaenee  is,   ihat  mvsisI  hive  itn 
bronght  very  near  to  perfectioa,      (■raut'i,udilf!ni 
"  jan's,  were  the  only  ones  we  saw  at  SuSilo, 
CHuina. — Yankee  ingenuity  has  been  msile  »  In 
nspicuoQS  in  the  great  variety  of  pattut  ctaonu  i[  tti 
produced,  than  in  bee-hives  and  waihing-nuiuiia  I'- 
be  admitted,  however,  lhat  for  ioinf  ilifph- 
s,  some  improvement   on   the  oU.rukiiW^ 
ihasbeen  effected.      At  BaSiiki,  <re  ddUh^''' 
',   and  the  "  Tbem>aiaetar  chum,"— twit  ofmi 
by  H.  L.  Ekert,  aiid  the   Atootpheric  ckui.  tif'i 
by    pETEa   FBAEa.'Lowistan.     All  thne  xfD  [^  " 
good  implements  for  the  purpose  they  sredtsgsdM 
CHSiBE.f  aEBBEs. — Tliere  are  many  cbeeit-prtBO -I 
mparstively  tale  inlrodaotion,  and,  uTilboUau   i 
^les,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  ia  ngsnl  U  i^'  I 
lalive  advantages.     The  "  setf-aetiig  pre!,''  '^'''  | 
_.Ba    &    Stoke's    pateotj  Dix's  "  Anli-fricura  p*.  | 
and  a  press  cSbred    by   W.  O.    Bbaiiieib,  nt  KiW  | 
were  exhibited  at   BulTalo.      The  laltor  ariidt,  "«: 
operated  by  a  lever  and  ralohet  wheel,  seeotd  f  "■  '■ 
ceive  much  commendation  IVoin  those  wbonuu"^- 
Stbaw  AMD  Cdk».Stai.x  CuTTEal.— a  ii^'f- 
lias  latterly  been  made  by  several  soeietiu,  i>  <i^ 
their  premiums,  bclweeBnachlnes  lor  ontiDg  >"*' 
and  those  for  cntling  corn-stalks.     CircnUr  ciil"'- ^ 
those  in  which  the  knives  ar«  pisoed  in  the  fcnE''' 
cylinder,  which  is  tamed  by  a  crank,  asd  cmiioi 'T 
the  edges  of  the  ksivef  beiag  brought  in  caiuti^i 
rollers  n»iide  ef  hides,  lead,  paper,  kc.,  tit  sisciiE^ 
expeditions  in  their  operation,  and  perforaovt  '^ 
in  proportion  to  the  force   applied  than  ssf  ribtilM 
we  have  known;  and   for   catling  straw  anJ  lui.  " 
tbJnk  they  are  generally  preferred  by  perMD!  f^' 
ed  with  the  different  kinds.     But  forcornnalh.i-  = 
it  is  desirable  to  cut  and  ni»A;!ni>,  we  lioM  fi^] 
machine  operating  differently.     Of  the  eirtalBr  t^- 
Hovey's,  Steven's,  and  Rn(Tgles,Noarse  klJBsra'ij '"I ' 
presented   at   Bnffslo.     Of    other  kinds,  v<  "^ 
Calchpole's,  and  Richardson's. 

PosTABLE  Hills.— TherearemaoysitaslioiixtKi 
these  mills  can  brnsed  adTantageonily.  OnlBrgi'"*! 
they  may  be  worked  by  horse-povsr.  ff«  ""'^ 
Fitzgerald's,  offered  by  C.  Ross,  (wbidi  bsi  beo  ^ 
fore  spoken  of  in  oar oolaouis,)  and oM nfliireil b.f  ^''' 
BVTLKK,  Norfolk,  Ct. 


Sheep  and  caiile  sfaoold  be  ahelteied  from  ilon))^ 
ring  the  month  of  November.  Milch  »ows  *o«U  N 
ted  with  a  little  bay  on  froaiy 
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LrrCHFIELB  AORICri^TURAI.  SOCIETY. 


T*he  exhibition  of  this  Society  for  the  preseot  year,  at 
vhich  "ve  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  was  held 
U  I^tofaaeld,  Ct.p  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  Sept.  In 
^®  ^^gi'egate,  the  exhibition  afforded  andonbted  and 
fratiljrin^  eTidoDce  that  a  general  improvement  is  pro- 
gressing in  the  hushandry  of  the  county.  We  believe 
tikis  "wms  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  society ,  and  the 
display  ^rms  considered  eqaal  to  any  former  one.  In 
me  of  the  most  important  departments,  working  oxen 
amd  steers y  the  show  was  larger  than  on  any  former 
oecasios.  There  were  about  one  hundred  yoke.  Their 
general  appearance  was  better  than  that  of  the  cattle 
osmally  exhibited  at  the  shows  we  have  attended.  They 
Tare  mostly  of  medium  sise,  nearly  all  of  a  red  color 
-—a  great  proportion  of  them  mixed  more  or  less  with 
tbe  I>eTon  Mood.  The  best  working  oxen  are  here,  a 
Tsry  profitable  description  of  stock,  as  they  not  nnfre 
^aently  bring  $150  per  yoke. 

Xhe  Devons  were  introduced  to  this  county  by  Lb* 
nrsx.  HomxauT,  Esq.,  in  1819,  and  seem  destined  to 
beoeme  here  the  leading  stock.    At  present,  the  full 
blooda  are  in  comparatively  lew  hands;  but  the  crosses 
of  various  grades  are  numerous.     Few  or  none  of  the 
femer  have  as  yet  been  tried  here  for  work.     The  on- 
\j  qaeetion  in  regard  to  their  fitness  for  this  purpose  is, 
that  tbej  may  not  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  hea- 
Tiesit  vrerky  or  to  command  the  highest  prices.     We 
tlunk  this  point  requires  some  attention,  and  that  the 
stock  shonld  be  eelected  and  bre4  with  a  view  to  ob> 
taining  the  requisite   siae.     Atteatioa  should  also  be 
givei&  to  their  dairy  qualities.     If  they  are  properly  cho- 
sen in   tbe  first  instance,  and   are  earefully  bred  and 
reared,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  what  we  have 
teen  of  the  breed,  that  they  will  be  found  well  suited  to 
(be  climate  asd  soU,  and  general  purposes  of  this  dif* 
tnct. 

Jadgin|r  from  the  cattle  exhibited  at  Litchfield,  we 
flluxild  conclude  that  the  important  quality  technically 
called  handling  J  had  not  received  much  attention  from 
the  breeders.  We  regretted  to  find  that  the  hides  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  were  rigid  and  unelas- 
tic,  and  instead  of  a  sol^  m^tsy  coat,  were  covered 
with  straight,  stifi*  hair,  shining  like  bristles.  The 
hard  skins  and  hard  quality  of  flesh  to  which  we  al- 
lude, hafS  perhaps  in  some  instances  beeu  the  result  of 
too  moch  attention  to  a  particular  color,  without  due 
regard  to  the  properties  which  constitute  the  real  value 
of  animals.  The  touch  is  tbe  best  isdjcatk>n  of  the 
thrift  and  quality  of  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time  it  cer- 
tainly  does  not  lessen  the  capacity  of  tbe  animal  for  la- 
bor or  ibr  the  dairy.  In  examining  the  oxen  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion,  it  was  found  that  the  best 
for  ^Rr43rky  were  almost  invariably  the  best  handlers, 
and  ive  are  confident  that  attention  to  this  quality 
would   result  in  increasing  the  general  value  of  the 


Xhe  working  oxen  were  tried  with  a  stone-boat  or 
drag,  heavily  kwded.  This,  though  perhaps,  a  fair 
test  of  the  mnsoular  power  of  cattle  aeoustomed  to 
pall  in  this  way,  does  not  •fford  so  good  a  criterion  of 
their  diaoipliae,  and  aptitude  for  ordinary  labor  as  a 
trial  on  a  loaded  cart  or  wagon,  at  a  hill. 

Xhere  were  many  oxen  tried  on  this  occasion,  several 

of  wrhieh  exhibited  surprising  strength  and  ambition. 

Of  ^boae  we  had  the  opportuniry  of  seeing,  we  noticed 

particnUurly  the  pairs  owned  1^  Mosks  Lthait,  of  6o- 

shes,  L.  HirxLBUT  of  Winchester ,  J.  N.  Blaxssiax 

and  PhsJiP  Haxd,  of  Watertown.    Bfr.  H.'s  were  smal- 


ler than  the  others,  but  of  handsome  form,  quick  and 
sprightly  action,  and  when  brought  to  the  task,  dis- 
played a  degree  of  intelligence,  courage  and  power, 
that  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  proudest  courser. 
There  were  undoubtedly  others  deserving  of  notioe, 
which  we  did  not  see  tried. 

Premiums  were  ofiered  for  the  best  lots  of  cattle,  not 
less  than  ten  in  number,  and  there  were  several  compe- 
titors under  this  head.  Mr.  Hunz.Bt7T  of  Winchester, 
showed  twenty- nine  head,  twenty-six  of  which  were 
full  blood  Devons,  all  except  one^or  two  bred  by  him- 
self. He  had  twelve  cows  which"  would  have  compar- 
ed favorably  with  any  Devons  we  have  ever  seen  at  any 
show.  His  young  stock  were  good,  and  several  of 
them  superior.  His  bull  Blo<ni^ld,  five  years  old, 
weighing  1700  lbs.  in  only  fair  condition,  is  a  capital 
animal — fine  and  blood-like  in  his  points,  and  a  nioe 
handler. 

LoEBir  Thrall,  of  Torrington,  showed  thirty-Mx 
head,  including  three  yoke  of  oxen.  He  had  fourteen 
cows  of  various  ages,  some  nearly  full  blood  Oevons,  of 
good  form,  and  many  of  them  of  good  appearance  for 
the  dairy. 

Mrs.  Vbsta  Hawkins,  of  Watertown,  riiowed  six- 
teen head  of  cattle — ten  of  which  were  oxen  and  steera. 
The  lot  made  a  creditable  appearance. 

Mr.  Griswold,  of  Torrington,  showed  a  lot  of  very 
good  cattle— the  number  we  did  not  learn. 

Of  milch  eaw8,  we  noticed  two  very  saperior  ones 
belonging  to  the  President  ef  the  Society,  MoiKs  Lt- 
KAH,  Esq.,  of  Ooshen.  One  of  these  we  understood, 
was  a  full  blood  Short- horn,  and  the  other  a  mixtmre  of 
that  breed.  Few  cows  that  we  meet  with  anywhere, 
show  better  points  for  the  dairy  than  these.  Gen.  F. 
Burl,  of  Litchfield,  showed  a  **  native  "  cow,  remark- 
able for  her  yield  of  milk.  He  stated  that  her  milk 
was  weighed  from  the  21st  of  Jiwe  to  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, and  that  it  ranged  from  33  to  44  pounds  per  day 
during  that  period-^ber  feed,  ordinary  pasture.  We 
notio^,  also,  two  very  fine  looking  cows,  offered  by 
John  G.  Gillet. 

There  were  but  few  animals  exhibited  as  fat  eattle. 
We  noticed  a  pair  offered  by  R.  I.  Cantibld,  of  New- 
Milford.  They  were  bred  in  Monroe  county,  N.  T. ; 
were  four  years  old— weight  4,600  pounds.  Their 
blood  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  Durham.  Both  are 
good,  but  one  of  them,  for  quality  and  ripeness,  is  sel- 
dom equalled  by  any  of  that  age. 

The  show  of  horses  was  not  large.  The  only  stal- 
lions we  noticed  were  Timoleon,  owned  by  J.  H.  Tift* 
TLE,  of  Torringford— bred  by  Mr,  Sattrrthwait,  of 
Morristown,  Belmont  county,  Ohio;  and  MtfmbrinOf 
owned  by  L.  Thrall,  of  Torrington— *bred  by  Mr. 
Burton,  of  Washington,  Duchess  county,  N.  T.  These 
were  horses  of  good  figure. 

The  sheep  were  less  numerous  than  we  expeded 
from  the  number  and  high  standing  of  the  flocks  of  this 
county.  There  were  some  good  Merinos  offered  by  L. 
Thrall,  and  Stephen  and  Georor  At  wood,  of  Wa- 
tertown ;  and  some  fair  Saxons  by  Mr.  Griswold,  ef 
Torrington.  N.  B.  Smith,  .of  Woodbury,  showed  a 
few  good  South  Downs. 

The  swine  were  few  in  number,  bnt  mostly  of  good 
appearance. 

Tbe  plowing  nuttoh,  we  must  is  candor  say,  w»s  the 

least  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition.     The  soil  wa4 

light,  inclining  in  sosie  faeces  to  graivel,  but  mostly 

I  free  firom  stones  that  would  ofier  soj  hindrance  to  the 
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plow ;  bat  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  work  was 
not  done  in  &  manner  that  would  have  satisfied  a  good 
farmer.  The  farrows  were  baalked,  broken,  in  some 
places  left  flat,  in  others  edgewise,  and  in  others  with 
the  grass  side  ap.  This  resulted  from  two  causes;  1, 
the  shortness  and  unsteady  motion  of  most  of  the  plows, 
and  2,  from  the  work  being  done  in  a  great  hurry.  It 
is  worse  than  useless  to  plow  faster  than  it  can  he  well 
done;  and  we  see  no  advantage  in  attempting  any 
greater  speed  than  couM  be  kepi  up  h)*  the  teams  in  a 
day's  work.  The  o^ijeci  is  to  as**erfain  some  aotua! 
improvement,  not  to  ex«:ite  a»toni«4hmeai  «t  somi{ihin«T 
which  cannot  be  reiiuccd  lo  profit nblo  practice. 

The  short  plows  here  used,  may  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose among  rocks,  and  in  rough  and  uneven  ground;  but 
are  anfitted  for  such  a  soil  as  they  put  in  on  this  occa- 
sion. Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  adapting  imple- 
ments to  their  proper  situations  and  purposes. 


The  exhibition  of  horticultural  and  dairy  products, 
manufactured  goods.  &c.,  was  respectable.  The  coon, 
ty  has  Ions  been  famous  for  tLe  fine  quality  of  its 
cheese,  and  its  repuiatiun  did  not  sofier  from  the  lots 
here  exhi^dted.  The  competition  in  hotter  was coDside- 
rablc,  and  several  of  the  parcels  we  examined  hereof 
a  quality  equal  to  any  we  have  met  with.  The  articles 
in  this  department  being  only  designated  by  numbers, 
y^'e  had  no  means  of  learning  the  names  of  the  exhibit- 
ors;  but  were  inrormeJ  ihat  the  cheese  which  wss 
deemed  the  best,  wa^i  oflered  by  H.  M.  Hart,  of  West 
Cornwall,  and  that  the  best  lot  of  butter  was  ofifered  by 
J.  C.  Ambler,  of  Bethlem. 

The  nniiual  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hai- 
RisoN,  of  Bethlem.  It  was  a  judicious  disconrae,  con- 
taining many  useful  ideas  and  wholesome  remarb. 

Notices  of  some  of  the  farms  of  Litchfield  ooonty 
will  be  given  in  our  next. 


HTDROPHOBIA. 


Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  animal  creation  is  li- 
able, there  is  none,  perhaps,  so  horrible  in  its  manifes- 
tations as  that  called  ra&ie«— commonly  known  as  hy- 
drophobia. The  latter  term,  however,  seems  to  be  in 
some  degree  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  a  dread  of  wa- 
ter is  by  no  means  a  universal  accompaniment  of  the 

disease. 

YouATT,  in  hie  treatise  on  *'  The  Dog,**  has 
given  the  pathology  of  rabies  in  a  more  detailed 
form  than  any  other  author;  and  as  the  disease  is  one 
of  which  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger,  both  to 
oar  domestic  animals  and  to  the  human  race,  it  may 
serre  a  good  purpose  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  his 
observations. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  cause  of  ra- 
bies ?  Mr.  Y.  says — **  It  is  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal 
received  into  a  wound  or  on  an  abraded  sarface."  Of 
the  natnre  of  the  virus  he  thinks  we  Icuow  but  little. 
"  It  has  not,"  he  says,  ''been  analyzed  and  it  would 
be  difiioult  to  analyze  it."  It  can  only  be  propagated 
by  inoculation — ^it  most  be  brought  in  actual  contact 
with  the  nervous  fibre.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  never 
arises  spontaneously,  and  he  thinks  if  a  quarantine  of 
eight  months  could  be  established,  and  every  dog  con- 
fined separately  for  that  length  of  time,  the  disease 
would  be  completely  annihilated. 

After  the  poison  of  a  rabid  animal  has  been  corarau- 
Bicated  to  another,  it  lies  dormant  for  a  while — ^The 
length  of  time  varying  with  different  animals.  In  the 
human  subject  the  disease  usually  manifests  itself 
in  from  three  weeks  te  six  or  seven  months;  in  the  dog 
not  less  than  fourteen  days;  and  generally  from  five  to 
six  weeks — in  three  months  from  the  time  of  being  bit- 
ten, the  dog  would  be  considered  safe.  In  man  it  usu- 
ally runs  its  coorse  in  twenty- four  hours — rarely  ex- 
ceeding seventy-two  hoars;  in  the  horse  it  runs  three  or 
four  days;  in  the  sheep  and  ox  five  to  seven  days;  in 
the  dog  four  to  six. 

The  disease  has  been  oommunicated,  either  by  the 
bitd  of  a  rabid  animal,  or  by  inoculation  with  the 
viras,  to  almost  all  kinds  of  animals;  and  in  all 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  same  or  similar  character- 
istics. The  strange  and  uncontrolable  disposition  to 
bite  is  generally  manifested,  even  in  rabbits,  sheep,  and 
ia  the  human  race.  By  way  of  experiment,  two  phy. 
■ieians  inoculated  fowls  with  the  foam  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  a  rabid  cow;  and  after  about  ten  weeks,  the 
birds  died  with  evident  symptoms  of  rabies. 

Means  of  paswNTioN.^^Excision  of  the  bitten  or 
fiXBoaed  part  has  been  froqaently  resorted  to,  aod  with 


varioos  success — ^the  operation  is  thought  to  demnd 
great  skill,  owing  to  the  diffioolty  of  taking  out  the  ef- 
fected part  without  bringing  the  virus  in  contact  with  the 
fresh-cat  tissue.     CanterisatioD,  (baming  the  bitten 
part  with  a  hot  iron,)  has  been  prsKsticed  with  Httle 
advantage.     The  application  of  caustic — luntremtic 
— ^has  on  the  whole  proved  best.     *'  It  is.''  says  Mr. 
YouATT,  ''  perfectly  manageable,  and  being  sharpened 
to  a  point,  may  be  applied  with  certainty  to  every  re* 
cess  and  sinuosity  of  the  wound.      If  the  whole  ol  the 
wound  has  been  exposed  to  its  action,  an  insoluble  con- 
pound  of  animal  fibre  and  the  nsetalic  salt  is  prodaced, 
in  which  the  virus  is  wrapped   up,  and  from  which  it 
cannot  be  separated.     In  a  short  time  the  dead  matter 
sloughs  away,  and  the  virus  is  thrown  off  with  it."  He 
recommends  applying  the  caostio  a  second  time,  but 
more  slightly  after  the  eschar  hasslooghedoff,  in  order 
to  destroy  any  part  that  may  not  have  been  properly 
acted  on  by  the  first  operation. 

Mr.  YouATT  states  that  he  was  several  times  bitten 
by  rabid  dogs ;  but  that  by  a  timely  application  of  the 
lunar  caustic,  he  escaped ;  **  and  yet  often,**  says  he, 
'  when  I  have  been  over-fatigued,  or  a  little  out  of  tem- 
per, some  of  the  old  sores  have  itched  and  throbbed, 
and  actually  become  red  and  swollen.^    He  was  once 
bitten   in  a  very  dangeroos   manner  by  a  rabid  cat. 
This  animal  is  generally  verj  ferocious  when  laboring 
under  rabies,  though,  fortanatoly  it  is  but  seldom  that 
it  is  thus  affected.     During  its  paroxysms,  its  rage 
knows  no  bounds.     In  the  case  alladed  to,  the  cat  had 
been  the  playmate  of  the  children  of  the  family,  bat 
had,  all  at  once,  become  sullen  and  ill- tempered.    It 
got  into  an  upper  room  were  it  was  allowed  V>  remain, 
and  Mr.  Youatt  was  sent  for.     He  gives  the  foHowieg 
thrilling  account  of  the  scene  which  ensued: 

"It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  went.     I  saw  the  hor- 
rible glare  of  her  eyes,  but  I  could  not  see  so  much  of 
her  as  I  wished,  and  I  said   I  would  call  again  in  the 
morning.     I  found  the  patient,  on  the  following  day, 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  and  the  same  attitude, 
crouched  up  in  a  corner  and  ready  to  spring.    I  v^* 
very  much  interested  in  the  ease;  and  as  I  wanted  to 
study  the  countenance  of  this  demon,  for  she  looked 
like  one,  I  was  fo<4ishly,  inexcusably  imprudent.    1 
went  on  my  hands  and  knees,    and    brought  my  face 
nearly  on  a  level  with  hers,  and  gased  on  those  glaring 
eyes  and  that  horrible  oountenanoe,  until  I  seemed  to 
feel  the  deathly  influence  of  a  spell  stealing  over  me. 
I  was  not  afraid,  but  every  mental  and  bodily  power 
1  seemed  in  a  manner  fuspendcd*     Mj  eoaBtenanoe,  per* 
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Ii&p8  alarmed  her,  for  she  sprang  on  me,  fastened  her- 
self on  my  face,  and  bit  through  both  mj  lips.  She 
then  darted  down  stairs ,  and  I  believe  was  never  seen 
agaiM.  I  always  have  nitrate  of  silver  in  my  pocket ; 
even  BOW  I  am  never  wtthoot  it.  I  washed  myself,  and 
applied  the  oaastic  with  some  severity  to  the  wound; 
and  my  medical  adviser  and  valaed  friend  furnished  still 
more  after  I  got  home.  My  object  was  attained,  al- 
though at  somewhat  too  mach  cost,  for  the  expression 
of  that  bmte's  conntenance  will  never  be  forgotten.*" 

Mr.  ToUATT  very  severely  oensares  the  practice  in- 
dnlged  in  by  many  persons,  of  allowing  dogs  to  lick 
their  hands  and  face.  He  says  the  habit  is  a  very  dan- 
gerooB  one,  and  relates  a  case  of  a  lady  having  lost  her 
life  by  sofferiag  her  dog  to  lick  a  pimple  on  her  chin. 
Horses  have  also  taken  the  disease  from  dogs  licking 
their  moaxles,  which  were  scratched  or  chafed. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Yovatt's  desorip- 
tioB  of  the  symptoms  of  rabies,  may  prove  nsefal  in 
preventing  the  consequenoes  of  this  dreadful  malady. 

**  The  early  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog,  are  oc* 
eaaionally  very  obscare.  In  the  greater  number  of  ca- 
ses these  are  snllenness,  fidgetiness,  and  continual  shift- 
ing of  posture.  Where  I  have  had  opportunity,  I  have 
generally  found  these  circamstances  m  regular  succes- 
sion. For  several  consecutive  hours,  perhaps,  he  re  1 
treats  to  his  basket  or  his  bed.  He  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  bite,  and  he  answers  the  call  upon  him  laggard- 
ly.  He  is  curled  up^  and  his  face  is  buried  between  his 
paws  and  his  breast.  At  length  he  begins  to  be  fid<re- 
1^.  He  searches  out  new  resting-places;  but  he  very 
soon  changes  them  for  others.  He  takes  again  to  his 
ovu  bed{  but  he  is  contiauaily  shifting  his  posture.  He 
begins  to  gaze  strangely  about  him  as  he  lies  on  his 
bed.  His  oouatenance  is  cloudid  and  suspicious.  He 
eomes  to  one  and  another  of  the  family,  and  he  fixes 
Qo  them  a  steadfast  gaxe,  as  if  he  would  read  their  ve- 
ry thoughts.  '  I  feel  strangely  ill,'  he  seems  to  say: 
'  have  yon  anything  to  do  with  itf  or  yon?  or  you  V  " 
Has  oot  a  dog  mind  enough  for  thisf  If  we  have  ob- 
served a  rabid  dog  at  the  commencement  of  the  di tease , 
ve  have  seen  this  to  the  very  life. 

*'  A  peculiar  delirium  is  an  early  symptom,  and  one 
tbat  will  never  deceive.  A  young  man  was  bitten  by 
one  of  his  dogs^  I  was  requested  to  meet  a  medical 
gentleman  on  the  subject.  I  was  a  little  behind  my 
time;  as  I  entered  the  room,  I  found  the  dog  eagerly  dc- 
rooring  a  pan  of  sopped  bread.  *  There  is  no  madness 
here,'  said  the  gentleman.  He  had  scarcely  spoken 
wrbea  the  dog  quitted  the  sop,  and  with  a  furious  bark 
sfkroii^  against  the  wall  as  if  he  would  seize  some  ima- 
ginary object  that  he  fancied  was  there.  *  Did  you  see 
that  r  was  my  reply.  <  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?'  'I 
Bee  nothing  in  it,'  was  his  retort;  *  the  dog  hoard  some 
Boise  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.'  At  my  serious 
tu^iii^,  however,  he  consented  to  excise  the  part.  I 
procured  a  poor  worthless  cur  and  got  him  bitten  by 
this  dog,  and  carried  the  disease  from  this  dog  to  a 
third  victim:  they  all  became  rabid  one  after  another, 
and  there  my  experiment  ended.  The  serious  matter 
onder  consideration,  perhaps,  justified  me,  in  doing  as 
Idid. 

"  This  kind  of  delirium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  human  patient.  The  account  given  by  Dr.  Bards- 
ley  of  one  of  his  patients,  is  very  appropriate  to  our 
present  purpose: — '  I  observed  that  he  frequently  fixed 
hxB  eyes  with  horror  and  afiright  on  some  ideal  object, 
and  then  with  a  sodden  and  violent  emotion,  buried  his 
bead  beoeath  the  be^lothes.  The  next  time  I  saw 
bian  repeat  this  action,  I  was  induced  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  ^s  terror.  He  asked  whether  I  bad  iiot 
beard  howUai^rs  and  scratchings.  On  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  suddenly  tUrew  himself  on  his  knees. 
extendiag  his  arnas  in  a  defensive  posture,  and  forcibly  | 


threw  back  his  head  and  body;  the  muscles  of  the  lace 
were  agitated  by  various  spasmodic  contractions ;  his 
eye-balls  glared,  and  seemed  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets ;  and  at  that  moment,  when  crying  out  in  an 
agonizing  tone,  'Do  you  see  that  black  dog  t'  his  coun- 
tenance and  attitude  exhibited  the  most  dreadful  pic* 
ture  of  complicated  horror,  distress  and  rage,  that 
words  can  describe  or  imagination  paint.' 

''There  is  also  in  the  human  being,  a  peculiarity  in  this 
delirium  which  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
kind  of  mental  aberration.  '  The  patient,'  in  Mr .  Law* 
rence's  Innguage,  *  is  pursued  by  a  thousand  phantoms 
that  intrude  themselves  upon  his  mind;  he  holds  conver- 
sation with  imaginary  persons;  he  fancies  himself  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties,  and  in  the  greatest  distress. 
These  thoughts  seem  to  pass  through  his  mind  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  the: 
greatest  distress  unless  he  is  quickly  spoken  to,  or  ad- 
dressed by  his* name,  and  then  in  a  moment  the  charm- 
is  broken;  every  phantom  of  imagination  disappears, 
and  at  once  he  begins  to  talk  as  calmly  and  connectedly 
as  in  perfect  health .' 

'*  So  it  is  with  the  dog,  whether  he  is  watching  the- 
motes  that  are  floating  in  the  air,  or  the  insects  that 
are  annoying  him  on  the  walls,  or  the  foes  that  he  fan- 
cies are  threatening  him  on  every  side — one  word  re- 
calls him  in  a  moment.     Dispersed  by  the  magic  influ-' 
enoe  of  his  master's  voioe,  every  object  of  terror  dis- 
appears, and  he  crawls  towards  him  with  the  same  pe- 
culiar expressions  of  attachment  that  used  to  charac- 
terize him.     Then  comes  a  moment's  pause — a  moment 
of  actual  vacuity — ^the    eye    slowly  closes,  the  head 
droops,  and  he  seems  as  if  his  fore  feet  were  giving 
way  and  he  would  fall:* but  he  springs  up  again;  eve-- 
ry  object  of  terror  once  more  sarronnds  him — be  gases  • 
wildly  around — he  snaps— ^e  barks,  and  ho  rushes  to  • 
the  extent  of  his  chain,  prepared  to  meet  his  imagina- 
ry foe. 

''  The  expression  of  the  countenance  of  the  dog  un-- 
dergoes  a  considerable  change,  principally  depending 
on  the  previous  disposition  of  the  animal.  If  he  was* 
naturally  of  an  afleotionate  disposition,  there  will  be 
an  anxious,  inquiring  countenance,  eloquent  beyond  the 
power  of  resisting  its  influence.  It  is  made  up  of 
strange  suppofiitioos  as  to  the  nature  of  the  depressions 
of  mind  under  which  he  labors,  mingled  with  some 
passing  doubts,  and  they  ape  but  passing,  as  to  the  con- 
cern which  the  master  has  in  the  aflatr;  but  most  of  all, 
there  is  an  afleotionate  and  confiding  appeal  for  relief. 
At  the  same  time  we  observe  some  strange  fancy,  evi- 
dently passing  through  his  mind,  unalloyed,  however, 
by  the  slightest  portion  of  ferocity. 

**  In  the  countenance  of  the  naturally  savage  bmtb, 
or  him  that  has  been  trained  to  be  savage,  there  is,  in- 
deed a  fearful  change;  sometimes  the  conjunctiva  is 
highly  injected  ;  at  other  times  it  is  scarcely  afiected, 
but  the  eyes  have  an  unusually  bright  and  dazzling  ap* 
pearance.  They  are  like  two  balls  of  fire,  and  there  ia 
a  peculiar  transparency  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  or 
injection  of  that  of  the  retina. 

"A  very  early  symptom  of  rabies  in  the  dog,  is  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  restlessness.  Frequently  he  is  wander- 
ing about,  shifting  from  corner  to  corner,  or  continually 
rising  up  and  lying  down,  changing  his  posture  in  every 
possible  way,  disposing  of  his  bed  with  his  paws,  shaking 
it  with  his  mouth,  bringing  it  to  aheap,  on  which  hecare* 
fully  lays  his  chest  or  rather  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and 
then  rising  up  and  bundling  every  portion  of  it  out  of  the 
kennel.  If  he  is  put  into  a  closed  basket,  be  will  not 
be  still  for  an  instant,  but  turn  round  and  round  with- 
out ceasing.  If  he  is  at  liberty^  he  will  seem  to  ima* 
gine  that  something  is  lost,  and  he  will  eagerly  searoh 
round  the  room,  and  particularly  every  porner  of  ii, 
with  strange  violence  and  indecision. 
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Flowing  U  one  of  the  moat  imporUuit  braoebes  of 
igrioalture — neoessary  otob  to  its  ezistenoe.  Tbo  im- 
provement of  practical  a^iouUnre,  it  in  proportioa  to 
iJie  improvemeot  made  m  the  art  of  plowing.  The 
priaoiplea  which  chemittrj  has  rerealect  maj  be  made 
i^Mirtive— their  resnUs  defective— bj  improper  plow* 

.  The  object  to  be  obtained  bj  plowiag,  is  three  fold : 
let,  to  polverise  the  soil;  2d,  to  es^pose  a  great  depth 
of  "Soil  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere;  3d,  to  hold  the 
many  fertiliaing  substances  brought  down  bj  rain  and 
moWt  and  absorbed  bj  the  soil. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  palverixe  the  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  of  plants  may  extend  in  all  directions,  freely  and 
to  a  great  distance.  The  atmosphere  coming  ia  con- 
taot  vrith  deep  and  well  pnlveriaed  earth,  imparts  beat 
and  moistare,  and,  acting  npon  the  soil,  assists  in  libe- 
rating its  salts  and  in  bringing  it  into  that  condition 
whioh  is  best  fitted  for  the  growth  of  crops. 

A  small  proportion  of  water  daring  rains  more  or 
lees  heavy,  sinks  into  the  soil  when  shallow  plowed; 
saoh  soil  is  sooner  affected  by  the  drooth,  and  is  dry  at 
a  greater  depth  than  deep  earths,  as  may  be  shown  by 
aa  examination  of  shallow  and  deep  plowing  in  a  time 
of  drouth.  Common  plowing  does  not  reach  sufficient- 
ly deep,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desired;  but  deep 
plowing  and  its  good  results  are  effected  by  following 
the  common  plow  with  the  subsoil  plow.  It  simply 
loosens  the  subsoil,  and  leaves  it  in  that  state  that  roots 
oan  enter  it,  that  air  can  permeate  it,  and  water  be  ab-. 
sorbed  by  it.  A  subsequent  plowing,  with  the  common 
dkoW|  can  then  easily  intermix  the  surface  and  snbsoil. 
Plowing  may  thus  be  effected  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
deep. 

I  have  found  from  frequent  examinations  of  the  roots 
of  corn,  wheat  and  oata,  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  that  tbcj  are  generally  inclined  to  grow  dovm- 
wards,  some  of  the  roots  even  straight  down  until  they 
foach  the  subsoil,  then  after  penetrating  an  eighth  or  a 
fourth  of  an  inch,  turn  horiaontally.  I  traced  a  root 
of  a  wheat  plant  which  had  extended  sixteen  inches 
nearly  perpendicular,  in  less  than  three  months  after  it 
had  been  sowed,  on  ground  previously  snbsoiled.  It  is 
interesting  to  tslce  the  spade  and  examine  the  roots  of 
orope,  at  any  stage  of  their  growth,  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  common  or  shallow,  with  those  of 
subsoil  plovnng.  To  see  the  roots  of  corn  pushing 
boUly  downwards  eighteen  inches  in  search  of  food, 
eight  inches  of  which  has  never  been  penetrated  except 
by  the  noble  oak  ard  hickory,  and  oocasionally  by  ibe 
searching  taproot  of  clover,  as  I  have  witnessed  this 
past  summer,  afibrds  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction  to 
the  farmer,  who  takes  pride  in  fat  swine  or  stall-fed 
oxen. 
I  subsoiled  three-fourths  of  an  acre  through  the  middle 
of  an  eight  aore  lot,  in  June,  1846,  for  wheat.  The 
field  was  plowed  but  once,  aod  cultivated  several  times 
previous  to  sowing  the  wheat.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  result  accurately,  in  consequence  of  cutting  the 
grain  with  a  reaper,  by  which  I  was  unable  to  keep  the 
wheat  separate.  The  difference  was  quite  perceptible 
at  the  time  of  harvesting;  it  stood  thicker  on  the  ground, 
and  the  berry  was  of  a  better  quality  than  the  adjoin- 
ing on  ground  not  subsoiled. 

In  May  last,  I  subsoiled  one  and  a-half  acres  for  corn, 
ta  a  field  containing  six  acres.  It  had  been  a  timothy 
meadow  for  four  years.  The  soil  was  clay  loam,  sub- 
soil a  tenacious  clay;  a  part  of  the  subsoiled  ground 
was  a  swale  previously  ditehedi  apart  was  a  ridge,  the 
balance  a  wet  swale,  with  a  compact,  impervious  sub- 1 


soil.  Twesty  loads  of  BiifeiHwmed  mnort  wu  t^ 
plied  to  the  acre.  It  was  i^owed  is  H^  in  n^ 
deep,  and  subsoiled  nine  iaches  more. 

I  saw  no  difference  hi  the  corn  uotB  Asgwt,  vhieb 
wa4  then  very  perceptible  during  the  drooth  oftkf 
month.  The  com  upon  the  snbsoiled  part  nttM  tS 
its  beautiful  freshne&s,  beariiig  a  beahhy  ferpesdleidir 
tassel,  and  having  the  appearance  throngh  ibe  kj  of 
having  been  refr^ed  with  a  shower  of  raia  the  fm- 
one  evening*  That  on  tha  unsobsoiled  partt,  yieUed 
to  the  drouth,  the  tassela  drooped  and  ^  leart^  be- 
came dry  and  rolled.  After  an  examinatioa  of  the  soO 
and  subsoil  abont  this  time  with  the  spade,  the  ^. 
ence  in  the  parts  became  no  longer  a  ■}tte]7. 

The  earth  was  moiat  on  the  subsoiled  portion,  viAis 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  surface;  on  tftie  uuBbaoiled, 
it  was  dry  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  balaaee  belw 
dryer  than  the  former.  In  the  one,  the  tabeeil  vet  filed 
with  corn  roots  in  search  of  food  aad  water,  ia  ^ 
other,  they  were  turned  aside  by  the  sabsnl.  The  cere 
on  the  wet  swale  was  as  good,  if  not  bstter,  thaa  w 
other  portioB  €>f  the  field.  Judging  firoa  the  prcM&i 
crop,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  sobroiliAg  this  vet  9iile 
was  an  advantage  to  the  crop  of  one  hundred  per  eeu, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  raised  by  some,  to  vA- 
soiling  wet  land  without  ditehlag. 

In  consequence  of  an  experiment  by  vhieh  I  insM 
to  test  two  varieties  of  corn,  which  eroosed  the  field  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  snbsoiKag,  I  odIj  caa> 
pared  three  rows  of  shocks,  tkn  rows  ia  eaeh  shoek, 
each  row  of  shocks  gatlMrad  frrnn  tweatf-oae  rodiof 
ground.     The  result  was  as  follows: 

No  1.  not  subsoiled,  gave 6691hs.efcin. 

2.  3  rows  snbsoiled,  2  rows  adt,  MS  "       " 

3.  subsoiled V 676"       « 

Tha  subsoiled  gave  at  the  rate  of  73  haabeb  to  tie 

acre ;  that  not  st^ofled,  6j^  bushels  per  sere;  a  differ- 
ence sufficient  to  pay  for  swbeotKng.  I  considered  tbe 
subsoiled  part  as  having  been  preriooslyiofenar  for  con- 
I  aimed  to  be  accurate;  if  there  was  any  diflertBee  ie 
the  previous  condition  of  the  soil,  or  m  estiaiatiBg  the 
results  of  the  experiment,  it  was  in  favor  of  tbeiu»ib> 
soiled  portion.  From  the  obeervatioa  of  thteflecti  o( 
subsoiling,  so  far  as  it  has  been  praetwed  h^ayself  ud 
others,  my  mind  has  become  settled  ia  the  eoDiietioB, 
that  subsoil  plowing  upon  Bkost,  if  not  all  of  the  hud  of 
this  county,  will  prove  very  beneficial  for  cori  tad  all 
crops  usually  raised  by  as. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  folly  believe,  that  mhsoilisf 
thoroughly  performed,  w8l  prove  more  proitaUe  to 
farmers  for  the  outlay,  than  any  other  one  iDproTeneot. 
I  have  never  anticipated  much  improveneat  fron  it, 
until  after  one  crop  of  clover.  Then  I  expect  a  coa- 
plete  preparatioB  of  the  soil  for  wheat.  It  is  asDeoes- 
sary  for  me  to  describe,  with  vrhat  ease  a  chner  roof 
will  penetrate  the  looeened  subsoil,  aad  evea  go  fortber 
in  aearch  of  food,  gaining  strength  with  eveiy  •dditioi' 
al  inch  of  depth,  bringing  the  salts  of  the  lower  strata 
to  the  surface  for  its  Use,  and  affording  by  its  deeij, 
when  turned  under  by  the  plow,  rich  stores  of  food  for 
wheat.  In  oonolusion^  I  would  recemmead  sabsnliag 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  or  when  the  ground  is  vpetsoffi* 
eiently  deep,  at  any  time  in  the  summer.  It  does  vnl 
for  a  sununer  fallow,  if  broken  up  early.  It  is  beoefi- 
oial  to  any  crop.  The  expense  is  about  the  same  as  for 
breaking  up  aod  ground.  And  finally,  if  this  diort  aod 
imperfect  essay  shall  persuade  one  farmerof  this  eooBtr 
to  practice  deep  tillage  with  subsoiling,  the  ohjeet  el 
the  writer  will  be  attained.  JoRif  Maixoit.— if.  ' 
State  Jig,  SociHy'9  Tmiis. 
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PHEASAirr  BHIIEDS  OF  FOWUi. 


We  are  aw«f«  that  som  ars  inoTioel  to  doobt  wfae-   ly  to  be  remarfced;  the  eoriib  oniTersally,  I  think,  in 


tfasr  any  of  oar  domestic  fowb  possess  the  blood  of  the 
true  pheasftnt.  It  is  assimied,  as  the  ;^roaiid  for  tins 
lioobt,  that-aniomb  produced  by  aja  onmn  of  dilTereat 
species,  iiMist  be  barren,  it  is  tn>e  that  many  animals 
thus  produced  have  aot  the  power  of  procreatron ;  but 
^me  think  the  oondasion  that  sterility  is  the  inv^LrUibU 
icsolt  of  a  mixture  of  species,  is  at  variance  with  facts. 
We  know  that  conllictiiig  opinions  have  been  expressed 
<ni  this  siAject,  and  we  shall  noC  at  this  time  attempt 
«n  elaborate  inwstigation  of  it;  but  will  only  refer  to 
aofoe  testimooy  and  mention  some  facts  having  a  direct 
bearing  tm  the  question  of  the  onioo  of  the  Uood  of 
the  pheasant  with  tbe  domestic  fowl. 

Mowbray,  and  most  of  tha  older  writers,  though 
they  aduHt  the  practicability  of  crossing  the  two  spe- 
eies  alluded  to,  contend  that  the  progeny  wonkl  be  as 
tuiproductive  as  that  produced  by  the  horse  and  ass,  or 
tbe  Canadian  and  common  goose.  We  have  formerly 
held  this  opinion  ourselves,  bat  have  been  forced  to  re- 
linquish  it  on  further  evidence  and  observation* 

Another  idea  entertained  in  relation  to  this  matter  is 
that  hybrids  between,  different  species  are  incapable  of 
breeding  among  themselves,  but  may  produce  a  fertile 
<»fl8priflg  when  coupled  with  either  of  the  parent  stocks. 
This  theory  is  held  by  the  writer  of  a  aeries  of  vexy  in« 
teresting  articles  on  poultry,  with  the  signature,  ^*D.  S. 
£.,"  in  the  English  ^grtcii/t«ir«iOaz««e.  Hesays,  "A 
cock  pfanasant  with  a  domestic  hen  will  produce  hybrids 
< or  mules)  which  cannot  geneiiate  among  themselves; 
hut  any  one  of  these  crossed  with  one  of  a  different  fa- 
■lily  of  pare  breed,  will  often  produce  a  new  sort,  from 
which  may  spring  a  new  improved  variety.'* 

We  admit  it  to  be  a  general  charaoteristio  of  hybrids 
that  they  are  inolined  te  sterility,  and  we  think  this  ten- 
<leno|y  is  mere  readily  overcome  when  they  are  bred  in 
the  way  above  indicated^  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
see  that  it  is  by  any  means  impossible  that  hybrids 
should  sometimes  breed  among  themselves.  If  we  have 
been  correctly  informed,  such  has  in  several  instances 
been  the  case  with  the  offspring  of  the  pheasant  and 
some  varieties  of  the  dolnestic  fowl.  According  to  the 
best  information  to  be  obtained,  the  origin  of  the  phea- 
ssjDt  or  goMen  tAp4not  fowl,  was  a  cross  of  tbe  phea- 
sant and  the  Hamburgh  or  spangled  top>knot.  We 
have  heard  of  several  cases  where  the  stock  has  been 
ooatioaed  among  tbe  hybrid  progeny;  and  more  than 
one  person  has  declared  that  the  same  h«9  beea  done 
with  a  cross  of  ^  pheasant  and  game  fowK 

A  writer  in  the  paper  before  mentioned,  noticing  the 
remarks  of  D.  S.  £.,  (from  which  wo  have  quoted,) 


these  mutes  (or  hybrids,)  is,  in  the  hen  short;  flat  aafl 
low.**  The  hens  of  the  stock  that  are  three-fourths 
pheasants  are  described  as  being  "very  like  a  hen 
pheasant;  the  tails,  however,  always  erect;"  and  in 
some  of  the  half-breds,  the  tails  of  the  cocks,  instead 
of  being  at  all  horisontal,  were  "carried  quite  back 
like  a  squirrel's,^, so  that  the  head  and  tail  meet  at  times. 

The  same  writer  further  observes  that  he  is  by  no 
means  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  for* 
ward  the  breed  by  the  direct  cross.  From  the  rari^ 
of  the  attempts,  and  from  the  birds  being  usually  rear- 
ed in  pens,  robust  fowls,  and  those  totally  unconnected 
in  blood,  (absolutely  requisite)  are  seldom  paired.  The 
only  plan  to  give  the  breed  a  fair  trial,  would  be  to  tak6 
a  strong,  robust  cock  and  hen,  the  mothers  of  which 
should  be  hardy,  well  acclimated  hens,  of  quite  distinct 
races — say  the  Malay,  the  Dorking,  the  Spanish,  tfad 
Polish  (spangled)  or  the  game  breed,  and  then  cross 
them  under  favorable  circumstances."  He  observes, 
what  has  been  remarked  by  others,  that  all  the  crosses 
of  the  pheasant  lay  well. 

The  above  description  of  pheasant  fovHs,  corresponds, 
generally,  with  the  appearance  of  those  bred  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Abrahams,  of  West  Troy,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  on  a  former  occasion.  He  says  that  he  has 
bred  them  of  various  degrees  of  pheasant  blood,  froii 
one- fourth  to  half,  and  three- fourths.  In  some  of  the 
three- fourths  pheasant  hens  that  he  has  shown  us,  the 
resemblance  to  the  full  l^lood  pheasant  hen  was  quite 
striking.  Some  of  them  were  entirely  destitute  of  comb 
and  gills,  and  the  head  had  the  round  form,  the  eye  the 
sine,  fullness  and  brilliancy  characteristic  of  the  phea- 
sant. They  had,  also,  much  of  the  pheasant  form  and 
motion,  and  in  some  instances  there  was  a  similarity 
of  plumage.  In  this  last  particular,  however,  they 
did  not  so  generally  exhibit  the  traits  of  the  pheasant 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Some  of  the  cocks  also 
presented  strong  marks  of  the  pheasant;  tho<igh,  as 
remarked  in  regard  to  the  hens,  less  in  color  and  ar* 
rangement  of  the  plumage  than  in  their  other  charae- 
tera.  They  had  the  broad  full  breast,  almost  naked 
head,  with  but  little  comb  or  gills,  clear  eye  and  qniok 
motion,  with  a  restless  habit,  and  a  disposition  to  take 
wing  on  the  least  excitement ;  and  when  engaged  fai 
combat,  were  disposed  to  rise  above  their  antagonist 
and  strike  down  upon  him. 

The  infusion  of  pheasant  blood  tends  to  iroproTe  the 
texture  and  flavor  of  the  flesh  of  the  domestic  fowl«- 
especially  the  coarser  varieties  of  the  latter.  The  au- 
thor of  *'  Farming  for  Ladiei^  observes  in  regard  to 
these  cross-bred  fowls — "  Their  flesh  has  so  much  of 


snys— "  pheasants  from   the  woods  often  breed  with 
common  poultry,  and  produce  a  beautiful  race,  which    ^^o  g^^e  flavor,  coupled  with  the  juice  of  the  fowl,  as 
carried  forwaid  with  the  pheasant  blood,  become  small-    «<>  ^  greatly  admired  by  connoisseurs  in  good  eating." 

~  We  presume  that  crosses  of  the  pheasant  might  be 

readily  obtained  with  any  variety  of  domestic  hens,  by 
rearing  the  male  pheasants  with  the  females  of  the  for- 
mer—  keeping  them  together  from  tbe  time  they  are 
hatched. 


cr  indeed,  but  elegant  and  graceful.  I  have  just  now, 
a  most  beautiful  creature  of  this  breed.  She  is  the 
daaghcer  of  a  cook  pheasant  and  a  hen,  the  produce  of 
a  pheasant  and  a  game  hen,  consequently  has  three- 
fourths  of  the  pheasant  blood,  and  one-fourth  of  game 
hen.  She  is  spangled  all  over  with  bright  gold,  brown 
and  black  feathers;  whHe  down  her  back  a  few  white 
drops  like  snow  flakes,  give  her,  to  my  eye,  an  appear- 
ance of  high  blood,  like  a  white  '  ticked'  greyhound; 
her  shape  is  round,  plump  and  elegant,  her  motions  es- 
pecially graceful."  He  further  describes  the  cross-bred 
stock  and  says — ''  The  cocks  are  often  like  a  stout  red 
game  bird,  many  with  black  and   gold  semi-ciroular 


Show  of  animals  st  the  New  York  State  Aoni- 

CULTtTRAL  SoCIETT,  AND    BY  THE    HIGHLAND    SoCIEt't 

or  Scotland. — ^The  number  of  cattle  at  the  late  show 
at  Buflalo,  was  360 — of  horses  150 — sheep  697 — 
swine  50 — poultry  250,  At  the  late  show  of  the  High- 
land Society  at  Edinburgh,  the  number  of  cattle  \^-aa 
352 — horses  141 — sheep  764 — swine  68 — poultry  130. 


•pangles  over  the  breast.    One  thing  ought  particular- 1  There  were  92  exhibitors  of  implements. 
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EXHIBITIOlfS  OF  COVlfTl'  AeRicmLTirRAi.  MPcixmss. 


OifsiDA  Covutt,  N.  Y. — ^The  exhibition  took  place  at  I 
Clinton,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  Sept.,  and  is  spoken  of 
M  superior  to  any  former  one.  The  nnmber  of  people 
in  attendance  is  rated  from  8,000  to  10,000.  Every 
department  was  filled — the  competition  being  nnnsually 
extensiye.  The  coonty  of  Oneida  is  becoming  distin' 
gnished  for  its  enterprise  and  improvements,  not  only 
m  agriooltnre,  but  in  horticnltare,  manofactories,  and 
in  all  objects  which  tend  to  derelope  the  internal  resour- 
ces and  wealth  of  the  county. 

WomcxsTxn  ConmrT,  Mass. — The  meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  on  the  27th  September,  is  calM  by  the 
Plowman,  **  a  glorious  meeting,''  embracing  '^greater 
numbers  than  ever  assembled  there  before  on  a  like 
occasion."  The  cattle  were  numerous,  and  ''all  looked 
well."  The  horticultural  department,  as  usual,  full 
And  excellent.  £x- Governor  XjiifGOUf  gave  an  inter- 
esting statement  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  society.  It  is  now  thirty  years  since  its  com- 
mencement. **  He  said  a  few  patriotic  gentlemen  of 
Worcester,  six  or  seven  in  nnmbsr,  held  a  meeting,  and 
immediately  subscribed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  sum  entitled  the  society  to  receive  from  the 
State  the  highest  sum  granted;  that  is,  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  This  three  thousand  was  subscribed 
with  the  understanding  that  as  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, at  five  dollars  for  each  subscription,  should  Jte 
paid  in,  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  cancelling 
of  the  notes  given  for  the  three  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
he  stated  that  within  one  year  subscribers  enough  were 
found  to  pay  up  the  whole.  ^  So  much  for  the  agricul- 
tural spirit  and  liberality  of  the  farmers  of  Worcester 
county." 

Essxx  CoiTNTT,  Mass. — This  old  society  held  its 
show  for  this  year  at  Lynn,  on  the  28th  September. 
The  number  of  people  in  attendance  was  said  to  have 
been  greater  than  at  any  former  show.  **  A  vast  con- 
course of  people,"  (says  the  Plowman,)  "  honored  the 
festival  here.  It  has  become  a  holiday  for  all  classes 
of  people,  from  the  laborer  by  the  day  to  the  laborer 
by  the  season — from  the  manufacturer  of  shoes  to  the 
maker  of  laws."  Several  distinguished  gentlemen,  le- 
gislators and  others,  were  present,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Wbbstxx,  who  made  a  stirring  speech  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  agriculture  and  its  associated  arts.  The 
show  is  represented  to  have  been  excellent  in  every 
department.  There  were  29  competitors  at  the  plow- 
ing match,  and  the  work  was  done  "  in  the  best  style, 
nothing  could  excel  it." 

MiDDLBSxx  County,  Mass. — Show  at  Concord,  on 
the  4th  of  October.  Owing  to  unfavorable  weather 
the  attendance  was  less  than  usual.  There  were  27 
competitors  at  the  plowing  match,  and  the  fields,  con- 
taining an  eighth  of  an  acre  each,  were  plowed  in  30 
minutes,  and  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  a 
perfect  manner. 

JxrrxxsoK  Cottktt,  N.  Y. — Show  at  Watertown, 
September  28.  The  exhibitition  was  in  all  respects 
good— 'the  competition  in  most  departments  large  and 
spirited — and  the  prospects  of  the  society  flattering. 

Onondaga  Coitntt,  N.  Y.— Show  and  Fair  at  Sy- 
caottse,  Oct.  4th  and  5th.  The  weather  was  rather  un- 
favorable, but  notwithstanding  this,  the  attendance  is 
said  to  have  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  show 
generally  (says  the  Standard)  gave  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ug  interest  in  agriculture. 

MoNxox  County,  N.  Y.-*Show  and  Fair  at  Roch- 
ester, October  4th  and  5th.    The  Jim^riean  §9^  "  the 


exhibition  generally  was  superior  to  any  preceding  (at 
several  years.  There  was  a  large  show  of  nCock,  m- 
pleroents,  fraits,  vegetables,  Sus.^ 

BxaxsiiixB  Count T,  Mass.— 4Show  and  Fair  at  Kttr 
field,  October  4tb  and  dtfau  The  onfaTorable  weacther  oa 
the  day  preceding  the  show,  somewhat  prcTented  \kt 
arrival  of  stock  from  a  distanoe,  but  yet  tke  display  i> 
said  to  have  been  bat  littls  inferior  in  nuisben  or  qnfi- 
ty  to  any  prerious  year,  and  the  show  of  BAaoalactiBSt 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  former  occasion.  The  ad- 
dress, by  Prof.  NomvoN,  was  received  with  great  saci»> 
faction. 

HovsATONic,  BiAss. — ^TUs  society  is  orgmaised  with- 
in  the  limits  of  Berkshire  county,  and  hmm  for  sevessl 
years  held  iu  exhibition  at  Great  Barrington.  It  i»  s 
spirited  association,  and  has  done  much  good  in  the  le- 

fion  of  its  location.  Its  show  this  year  wan  on  the 
7th  of  September,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  seven) 
committees,  we  presume  it  was  fully  equal  to  thoae 
which  have  preceded  it. 

Chittxndkn  County,  Yt.—- Show  at  Borlingtos, 
September  27th.  The  display  in  general,  thoagfa 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  last  year  is  sp^n  of  ns  <  ^high- 
ly creditable  to  all  parties.'' 

Dutchxss  County,  N.  Y. — Aonnal  Show  nod  Fsir 
held  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Oetober  5ch.  The 
unfavorable  weather  for  several  days  previone,  tended 
to  keep  nutny  people  nt  home}  bat  the  show  was,  neC* 
withstanding,  a  good  ^ne.  The  JounuU  amd  jtagU 
says  it  was  the  *' best,  with  the  exception  of  implS' 
ments  and  plowers,  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  db- 
play  of  stock  was  splendid,  horses  eepeeini^, 
large  was  the  number  of  fine  sheep  that  n» 
mittee  was  found  necwatary  to  examine  inftn 
its.  In  agricultural  productions,  fruiu, 
mannfaotures,  there  were  fine  c^eetiona, 
concourse  of  people,  including  a  great  mnn 
tended." 

WiNDBAM  County,  Yt. — Shew  and  Mr  flft 
etteville,  first  week  in  Oetober.    Owing  l»  • 
storm  on  the  dny  preceding,  the  exhibition  T  ~ 
up  to  that  of  last  year.    But  the  animala 
were  creditable,  and  there  vras  much  to 
farmer. 

Rutland  County,  Yt. — Fair  at  Rotlnnd» 
ber  27  th  and  28th.     From  the  aecoont  ghen  ^  A» 
Secretary,  in  the  Rutland  HeroZd,  we  infer  thttt  Itei 
hibition  was  equal  to  those  of  former  yeara.    Xhi 
premiums  paid,  make  a  creditable  eppoars— n, 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. — Show  and  Fnirift 
son,  October   11th.     The  attendance 
large,  more  so  tlum  at  any  preriens  fair.    Thndiiflif r 
though  good,  was  hardly  equal  to  that  cf  laat  y«r. 
The  horses  were  much  bet».er  than  on  any  fnfkmmh 
casion.    The  show  of  fancy  articles  was  not  ■•  fNl] 
as  usual. 

Haxttoed  County,  Ct.— Exhibition  nt  ITsillWii 
October  11th  and  12th.  The  in-door  departmstt  ii 
said  to  have  been  less  crowded  this  year  than  ia  teas 
former  years.  Though  there  was  an  inferiority  in  some 
articles,  the  superiority  of  others  was  erident.  The 
display  of  fruit,  especially  pears,  is  spokea  of  as  indi* 
eating  increased  attention  to  this  branch. 

Hampshixx  and  Fxanklin  Countzss,  BCass.— Ex- 
hibition at  Northampton,  October  11th  and  12th.  Ths 
assemblage  of  people  was  unusually  large,  and  the 
show,  vriUi  the  exception  of  cattle,  was  gMd. 
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Mabch. — Rams  for  coupling.  Onljr  the  boor  of  wa- 
tering is  changed  from  3  to  4  o'clock ,  P.  M. 

Rams  for  sale.  Those  of  the  first  elase  hare  the 
watering  in  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock ,  and  those  of  the 
•econd  have  it  in  morning  at  8,  and  ia  the  afternoon  at 
4  o'clock.  In  every  other  respeet  the  order  of  Febraa- 
rj  is  retained. 

Sookrng  ewes  of  the  first  class,  get  in  the  tttMrning^ 
one  poand  of  esparsette,  while  m  every  other  respeet 
the  old  order  is  retained. 

Sneking  ewes  of  the  second  elase,  get  m  fbe  nsommg 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  haj,  seeoad  qoalitjf  wa- 
tering at  8 1  at  9,  one  netsen  of  potatoes  to  ]06  bead; 
thereafter  straw  in  the  yard;  at  10  o'eloek,  half  pound 
of  ohaff'  mixed  with  three -eighths  of  a  neasare  of  oats, 
add  ^vt  ounces  of  sak  |o  100  head;  at  3  P.  M.,  wa- 
tering; at  4  o^elock,  to  100  head,  one  measure  of  pota> 
toes,  and  in  the  evening  five  sheaves  ef  oats. 

Barren  ewee  and  such  as  are  two  years  oM,  are 
treated  on  the  same  footing  as  balbre,  ezeept  that  the 
watering  is  to  be  at  8  e'ekiek  in  the  Morniag,  and  the 
peuto  feed  at  9. 

'Old  wethers  receive  in  the  BMirBiag  &ft  qvarters  ef  a 
pound  of  after-msith,  (rowen;)  at  9  o^elock,  wateriag; 
at  10  o'clock,  potatoes,  one  and  a  half  metzen  to  100 
bead,  and  thereafter,  straw  »  the  yardy  at  1  P.  M. 
tbsee<qnarters  of  a  pound  of  esparsette^  at  4  o^clock, 
watering;  ia  the  eveniag  four  sheaves  of  oats  to  200 
head,  awl  those  that  are  weak  get  a  p^und  ef  earrots 
inatead  of  oat-straw. 

Wethers  two  years  old  are  fed  precisely  as  ia  Feb^ 
ruary. 

Ewes  two  years  old  receive  the  esparsette  at  1  o'clk, 
and  their  hour  of  watering  is  4  o'clock  ^  otherwise  the 
oM  order  remains. 

Lambs  receive  in  the  aomiag  half  a  powid  of  hay, 
first  quality;  at  9  o'oloek,  watering  in  the  stall;  at  half 
psist  10  o'clock,  to  100  head,  five  metaeo  of  oats;  at 
10  o'clock,  Itteeme  half  pound;  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  the 
same;  at  3  P.  M.,  watering;  at  half  past  ^i'fin  three 
metaen  of  oats  to  100  hei^,  and  ia  the  eveauig  half  a 
pound  of  oats  and  vetches  mingled. 

Aipaii.. — Rams  for  ooupKog  receive  in  the  nsoraing 
cme  pound  of  esparsette,  have  drink  at  8  o'iclook,  then 
straw;  again,  at  11  o'dodk,  half  a  pmod  of  hay,  first 
quality;  at  3  o'clock  the  same;  at  4,  drink;  at  6  o'clock 
five  sheaves  of  oats  half  threshed  and  twenty  pounds 
summer- straw  to  piek  to  100  head. 

Rams  for  sale,  on  the  whole  are  treated  alike,  yet  in 
the  evening  at  half  past  5  o^olock  mx  sheaves  of  oata 
ariD  given  to  100  head. 

Old  ewes,  every  morning  receive  half  pound  of  chaffl 
with  three- eighths  meCaen  of  oats  and  five  ounces  of 
salt  to  100  head;  at  8,  drink;  at  9  to  100  head,  one 
metaen  of  potatoes,  and  aftfr,  straw  ia  the  yard,  at  12 
o'clock,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bay,  seeoad  ipiali- 
ty;  kt  3,  drink,  then  agata  straw  in  the  yard,  aad  last, 
at  half  past  6  o'clock  three  sheaves  of  oata. 

Old  wethers  receive  ift  the  mortiing  three-qoarieH  of 
a  metaen  of  steamed  chaff  at  8  o'clock;  at  9  o'bloek, 
half  a  metaen  of  potatoes  lo  100  head,  aad  then  straw 
in  the  yard ;  at  10  o^^lock,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
esparsette;  at  half  past  4,  drink,  and  after,  again  straw 
in  the  yard :  at  six  ia  the  evening,  half  a  pound  of 
•teamed  ehafi*. 

Lambs  get  in  the  moniing  half  a  pound  of  bay  of 
first  quality,  at  8,  driak  in  the  stall;  at  9  o'clock,  to 
100  head,  six  half  metaen  of  oats;  at  11  o'olock,  each, 
half  a  pound  of  lucerne;  at  18  o'clock,  one  pound  of 
the  same ;  at  4,  drink  at  the  well;  at  half  past  4,  again 
six  half  metasn  of  oats  to  100  bead;  and  at  half  past 
0  o'olook,  half  a  poand  of  oata  aad  vetebes  mixed. 

ia  the  month  of  Mat,  feeding  in  the  stall  is  given 
«p»  aad  paatora  oonuBeBMd.     At  Arat»  and  «atH  the 


sheep  have  become  perfectly  used  to  tbe  rich  greea  Ibod, 
they  receive,  before  beiag  driven  to  pasture,  dry  winter 
fodder  and  drink.  Tbe  sheep  ace  act  driven  oat  until 
the  thaw  has  dried  up,  an#  the  sbepberd%  servaat  ha* 
to  drive  them  to  that  part  of  tbe  pasture  wbieb  is  espe> 
cially  aseigaed,  so  that  tbe  artificial  meadows  nay  be 
spared  for  a  longer  time,  aad,  oa  tbe  other  baud,  tne 
sheep  iMy  continually  find  suificieat  pastara  to  feed  oa. 
Moreover,  tbe  nearest  pastures  beloag  to  tbe  ewes,  and 
the  remotest  are  for  the  wethers;  tbe  lambs  reaaaia  ia 
the  vieiaity  of  the  farm,  and  dnriag  the  hot  boors  of 
noon  t  jc  sheep  ate  to  be  ia  the  stidi,  ia  ease  tbe  dis- 
tance does  not  eHeeed  eae  mile.  On  thoee  paatares 
which  are  far  distant,  there  aresbeltcBs  for  tbe  protec* 
tioa  and  eoavenienee  of  the  aaimals.  The  #eeks  are 
most  sarefuUy  protected  agaiaet  raia.  la  raiay  or  reugb 
weather  tbe  sheep  must  be  fed  ia  tbe  staU,  where  they 
remaia;  in  addition  to  tbe  dry-lbdder  e«t  to  cktbSy  acme 
green  lucerne  is  given  whieb,  as  we  tabe  oeeaeien  to 
add,  is  stored  ap  ia  airy  aad  eoc^  fsdder  roeass^ 
well  spread  ea  boards,  i»order  aet  t^  get 

And  etes  wtriMf  aeeordiBg  as  the  anfwma, 
with  tbe  wiater  feediag  approaches,  tbs  portiaa  ef  dip 
fodder  whieb  the  sbsep  receive  before  beiag 
ia  iacreased  from  day  to  day,  ia  order  that  tbe 
organism  may  again  become  disased  to 
In  NevBitnBa,  feediag  ia  tbe  stall  is  r< 
Rams  for  eoupliag  receive  ia  tbe  nsoraing 
of  oats  and  vetches  mingled;  at  9  o'doeky  wateriag^ 
then  straw  ia  tbe  yard;  at  II  esparsette,  half  a  psiJ^ 
at  1  o'eleofa,  baK  a  pouad  ef  hay,  second  quality;  at  3 
drink;  at  4  P.  M.  six  sheaves  of  oats  and  tweaty -five 
pounds  ef  Wiater  straw  te  - 100  bsad,  for  piekiag  aad 
strewiag. 

RaoM  for  safo  receive  ia  tbe  morning  ea»  po«»d  of 
esparsette;  at  9  o'clook*  driak;  at  10  a'ckn^  half  a 
pound  of  oats  and  vetches  mixed;  at  1  P.  M.  half  a 
pouad  of  bay,  second  quality;  at  4  P.  M.  to  100  bead^ 
six  sheaves  of  eats.  n 

Buck  lambs  receive  ia  tbe  ssonmig  tbree^qnartssa  of 
a  pound  of  oau  aad  vetches  mixe^f  at  9  o'clock, driak; 
at  11  o*clook  esparsette,  half  a  pound;  at  1 JP. 
same,  at  4  P.  M.  to  100  bead,  fear  sbea^se  •( 

Cwes  of  the  first  clasa  get  ia  tbe  BMN-aiag  cms 
of  esparsette;  at  9  drinki  at  10  A.  M.    to  100  heed, 
oae  metaea  ef  potatoes^  tbea  straw;  at  1  e'^oek,  ttese 
quarters  of  a  pound  ef  hay,  third  quality  ;  at  3^  driak; 
in  the  evening  five  sheaves  of  eats« 

Ewes  of  the  seeoad  class  receive  ia  tba  nsesaiag  eae 
pouad  ef  bay,  third  quality;  at  9  watering;  at  10,  te 
100  bead,  one  metaea  of  petatoee,  tbea  atiaw  ia  the 
yard;  at  1  o'clock  half  a  pouad  ef  abaflT,  with 
eighths  ef  a  mclasn  of  eats,  and  four 
100  head ;  at  3  o'clock  watering;  ia  tb» 
sheaves  of  oats. 

Ewes  for  sale  receive  ia  the  meraiag 
hay,  third  quality;  at  9  wateriag;  at  10 
yard;  at  18,  ehaS*,  tbree-feurths  of  a  pound,  aad 
this  three- eighths  of  a  metaea  of  oats  aad  h 
of  salt  to  100  head;  at  3o'cloek,  watenag^  aad  m  cte 
eveaiag  five  sheaves  of  oats. 

The  two  years  old  ewes  aad  wetbers  raseiva  in  the 
morning  half  a  poand  of  chafi',  with  thiae-et|^tbs  of  a 
metaea  of  oats  aad  foar  enaeee  of  salt  to  lOO  bsad;  at 
9  drink;  at  10  o'clock,  half  a  metaea  ef  potatoea  te  100 
head,  sad  then  straw  in  tbe  yard;  at  1  ia  tbe  afoeraosa 
thrce-foiirths  ef  a  pound  ef  esparsette;  at  3,  waierisf ; 
and  ia  tbe  evening  four  sheaves  of  oats. 

Ewe  lambs  receive  in  the  moraiag  tbree-fourtbs  of  a 
pound  of  esparsette;  at  9 o'clock,  Mak;  at  10,  to  100 
head,  half  a  aMtaea  ef  potatoes,  and  thereafter  oeis 
and  vetches  mixed ;  at  10  o'ch)ek,  half  a  pouad  of  hsy 
of  the  seoond  quality;  afei  3|  driak^  91  4  a'eiook^ thiet. 
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Such  l«Mbs  as  have  been  born  late  in  tke  eeason  re- 
eww9  in  mornint^  three-fovfths  of  a  pound  of  oats  and 
vetebee  mixed;  at  9,  drink,*  »t  10,  to  100  head,  balf  « 
aietsen  of  potatoes^  at  11,  inoerno,  ono-fonrth  of  a 
povnd;  at  1  P.  M.,  throe-fonrtbe  of  a.  pound  of  eapar- 
«ette;  at  3  drink;  and  nt  4  o'oloek,  three  sheayea  of 
«at8  to  100  head. 

Old  ivethen  reoeive  in  the  numing  half  «  poand  of 
«teaaed  ehaff;  at  10  drink;  fvoa  11  in  themorntng  to 
4  P.  M.,  pastnre— (if  prevented,  at  1  o'toloek  eteaaied 
«hatf;  and  at  Z  drink;)  aad  in  theoveoing  oat-atrav. 

Dbcbmbu. — ^RanM  for  ooopting  reoeive  in  the  monip 
Mg  one  poond  of  oats  and  vetehea  mingled;  at  9,  drink; 
then  strnw  in  the  jaid;  at  1 1 ,  espanette  half  a  pound; 
«t  1,  hay,«eeond  quality,  half  a  pound;  at  S,  drink;  at 
4  Veloek  six  abeayes  of  oaU. 

Saaa  for  aale  reeei^  in  the  uMiaing  one  pound  of 
«aaanette;  at  f ,  drink;  then  etratv;  at  10^  oats  and 
veidiea  mingled,  half  n  pound;  at  1,  bay,  aeooiid  qual- 
ity, half  n  pound;  at  3,  drink;  at  4  o'oiook  six  sheaves 
of  outs. 

Buek  bmbs  teeelTe  in  the  msming  three-fourths  of  a 
pond  of  eau  and  vetehes  mingled;  at  9,  drink;  at  10 
eapunetie,  thfee4b«rths  of  a  pomid;  at  I,  elover,  half 
«  pound;  st  3  drink;  and  at  4  o'eloek  four  sheaves  of 


Old  e««s  of  the  drat  class  reeei^  in  the  morning 
eM  pound  of  eapaiuetto;  nt  9  drink;  at  10,  per  100 
iieud,anemetaenof  potatoes^  then  straw;  at  1  P.  M., 
f^ree^ourtte  of  «  pound  of  baj,  seooad  quatitjr:  At  3, 
4rink;  at  4  oVsiook  4ve  aheaves  of  oats. 

Old  ewes  of  the  seoond  class  receive  in  tbe  morning 
pound  hay,  seeond  quality;  at  9  drink;  at  10  o'd'k 
metronof  potatoes  tts   100   head,  and  after  this 

_iur;  at  1  P.  M.,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of   ohaff, 

with  thrae-eighths  of  n  sMtsett  of  oaU  and  four  ounces 
of  salt  per  14»  head;  at  3,  driidc;  and  iatheerening 

five  sbnaTSs  of  oats. 

Ewes  two  yeara  old  reoei^  in  the  mormng  half  a 
mnm4  of  ehaf  ,  with  three-eighths  of  a  metnen  of  oats 
aad  four  ounoes  of  salt  per  toa  head;  at  9,  drink;  at 
10  o^eiook,  tineo-fourths  of  a  measure  of  potatoes  to 
100  head,  and  then  straw  in  the  yaid;  at  1  P.  M., 
tbree^fourtbsof  a  pound  of  eiparaette;  at  3  drink;  and 
at  4  P.  M.,  four  sheaves  of  oate. 

The  Iambs  and  wethers  receive  In  the  morning  three, 
foorths  of  a  pound  of  eiparaette  or  oats  and  vetches 
mingled  tog^faer;  at  9  drink;  at  10  o'clock,  half  a 
pound  of  potatoes;  at  11  o'clock,  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
of  oats  and  ▼etches  mixed,  or  of  dover;  at  1,  P.  M., 
bstf  a  pound  of  hi^,  seeond  <)uality,  or  of  esparsette; 
Mt  3  drink;  at  4  P.  M .  three  sheaues  of  oats,  and  the 
older  ones  four  sheaves,  to  100  head. 

Old  wethera  and  asaocted  ewes  receive  in  tke  mom- 
iiig  tlmee-feurths  of  a  pound  of  steamed  chafi;  at  9, 
drink;  at  10  to  100  bead,  one  metzen  of  potatoes,  and 
(ben  otraw  in  the  yard;  at  1,  espanftettc,  three-fourths 
of  a  pound,  <or  hay,  third  quality;)  at  3,  drink;  at  4, 
•teamed  chaff,  three-fourths  of  a  pound. 

Ewos  of  delioate  health,  and  those  whieh  have  pro- 
doeed  twms,  receive  sa  additional  portion  at  11  o'eloek 
ta  the  SMnii^,  of  half  a  pound  of  luesrne  awi  a  pint 
oT  bailey-groato.  During  tbe  time  of  eoupUng,  those 
rams  thst  have  been  pat  to  great  fotigae^  receive  daily 
from  one  half  to  two  piaU  of  oats,  added  to  their  food. 
Id  the  ssanoa  of  pasture  the  floehs  get  twiec  a  month 
salt  to  yek,  two  poHads  and  a  half  heivg  allowed  to  100 
liead;  4uis^  the  winter,  however,  only  onee  a  month, 
and  then  all  those  sheep  whmh  get  chaff  soaked  in  salt 
urater  for  food  do  not  shaie.  Of  strewing,  tmaty-ftve 
mounds  are  reskonad  for  160  sheep. 

Many  vrill  douhtlcM  consider  this  way  of  feeding  as 
ftM  rich,  aad  as  not  very  eeoaominal;  yst  the  piinoiple 
6Bd,a#  tfteenred  mJluiUkf  wuMhe 


leoommended  too  highly;  for  experience  has  shown  that 
between  sheep  well  and  those  tolerably  fed,  there  is 
regularly  a  difference  of  one-third  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  wool  obtained.  And  then  again,  it  is  only 
by  sueh  abundant  food  that  the  smallest  amount  of  mor- 
tality, as  well  as  the  largest  increase  aad  that  develop- 
ment of  their  aaimal  organism  which  gives  the  sheep, 
in  all  periods  of  its  age,  the  highest  capacities  of  breed- 
ing and  fattening  can  be  accnred- 

It  is  an  undeniable  foct  that  the  manor  of  Alcsuth# 
ia  spite  of  many  unfavorable  oircomstanoes,  has  besa 
raised  from  its  negteoted  condition  to  its  present  flour- 
ishing state,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  by  comparative^ 
ly  small  expenditures,  solely  by  means  of  breeding  of 
cattle,  aad  more  t8peoia%  a  profitable  breed  of  sheep. 
For  now-a-days  it  is  not  the  sheep  of  the  finest  sill^     . 
sad  thin  wool  that  give  the  highest  profit  to  the  farmery     \ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  those  whose  wool  unites  with 
the  greatest  compsctncM  a  proper  degree  of  fineness;     ' 
because  the  sheep  of  this  dass  require  smaller  outlay 
as  regards  feediog,  aad  in  fact  ia  evecy  other  respeot; 
beeause  they  give  more  lambs,  are  less  liable  to  sick- 
ness, and  heoee  to  mortality,  and  because  Uiey  are  bai- 
ter even  for  fattening;  ahove  all,  however,  beeause  the 
finest  wool  very  rarely  fetches  a  price  proportionate  to 
its  cost,  in  the  market.    With  these  leading  viewa  the     ' 
Alcsath  sheep  have  been  bred.    This  hxeed  bad  iu  ori- 
gin from  the  celebrated  domestic  sheep-folds  of  U.  Al- 
tenbourg  of  Urmeny,  and  was  developed  into  a  pcouliar 
and  superior  race,  by  the  atasterly  treatment  of  the 
breeder.    In  its  exterior,  this  sheep  bears,  in  a  high, 
degree,  the  character  of  the  InftuUmdo  race,  which, 
improved  and  ennobled  by  prefer  crom-breeding,  aa  it 
has  been  of  late,  coastitntes  now  the  aim  of  most  wool 
growera. 

The  Alesuth  sheep  is  distiagwshed  by  its  strong 
built,  vigorous  body;  its  head  and  naek  are  thick,  its 
collar  having  many  folds,  its  body  stretched,  iU  back 
broad  and  round  shaped  from  the  hip  bones  to  the  root 
of  the  tail;  its  legs,  which  axe  foil  clothed  to  the  boof^ 
are  rather  short  than  long;  its  fleece  is  long,  thiel^, 
uniformly  eurled,  throughout  good,  middling  fine  aad 

uniform. 

It  b  net  easy  to  give  the  reader  aa  hlea  or  descry- 
tioa  of  the  fineness  of  the  wool  in  words.  By  the  Dd- 
Und  wool  meter,  tbe  finenesa  would  be  expressed  by 
the  quotient  of  the  third  daw,  vis.  by  0,000i».  Still, 
to  supply  those  who  have  no  opportunity  <if  sedng  the 
Alesuth  flocks,  vrith  a  surer  stanidard  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  a  list  of  prices  is  sub- 
joined, at  whmh  the  Alesuth  wool  was  sold  during  the 
years  183a  to  1841,  aad  which  was  as  follows,  (by 
the  ewt.) 


m  1638 ^ Ooav.  nKMief,  Fl.  145asf7t| 

«  tSIO, 1«-  ^ 

*<  tSiOand  *41,(wben  ^iee>wqf«  mchdepraMed,)  198—  64 

If  it  is  consideied  that  these  prices  were  paid  withotit 
any  aliowanee  for  loss  in  weighing  out  the  wool,  and  ia 
fact  without  any  kind  of  deduetion  whatsoever,  no  one 
can  foil  to  perceive  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  must 
be  good  and  suitabfo  to  use.  What  gives  the  Alosoth 
wod  a  particular  value,  and  renders  it  so  much  sought 
after,  is  that  its  evenness  is  not  confined  to  sinii^ 
beads,  but  extends  over  tlm  whole  flocks. 

Aaother  thing  of  great  moment  Is  the  unusoai  pro- 
ductiveness of  wod,  as  obtained  by  the  Alesuth  shcc|i; 
for  tbiekaew  and  length  are  so  well  combined  in  tms 
wod,  that  its  want  of  fineness  can  be  of  no  account 
whatever.  The  average  wdght,  as  asoeruined  by 
personal  examination,  ani  by  rc&reace  to  the  bills  and 
books,  is  as  follows  s 

With  (he  ran, "^l^ 

With  ih«weik«r, 3j 

Wkh^ewci 

With  lbs  Iambi < 
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CONDUCTED  BY  3,  J.  THOMiM. 


Pomolofical  C«iit«bUob  at  New  T«rk, 

In  accordance  with  previou  notice,  thi«  important 
oonvention  assembled  at  Clinton  Hall,  in  New- York 
oity,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  ultimo.  Delegates 
were  in  attendance  from  a  large  number  of  the  States 
"of  the  Union,  inclading  manjr  of  the  most  eminent  po* 
mologtsts  of  the  day.  It  oontinned  in  s€SMon  for  three 
soooessiTe  days. 

The  eoDYcntion  was  organfsed  by  the  appomtment  of 
Maesmau.  p.  Wildxb,  of  Massachusetts,  President; 
and  S.  B.  PAasoits  and  P.  Bamit  of  N.  Y.,  and  Obo. 
Deacon  of  N.  J.,  decretaries,  with  a  ^ioe- president 
from  each  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Yermoat, 
Khode  Island,  Connecticnt,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Yirginia,  Ohio  and  Missouri. 
•  After  the  reeeption  of  eredentials,  and  the  appoint* 
-ment  of  the  necessary  committees,  the  cocTcntion  ad< 
jonmed  till  the  morning  of  the  1 1th.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  was  obiefly  oeoupied  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  numerous  collections  of  fruit  brought  together 
-on  the  occasion.  These  eollcotions  occupied  tables  ya- 
•riously  distributed  through  the  ball,  all  labelled  and 
eonspicnoosly  displayed,  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  acoes- 
aible  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  eonven- 
tioB. 

Among  the  larger  eoatribnters,  we  noticed  the  follow- 
ing:—• 

MauMChuiHtB — Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  ^  yarie* 
ties  of  pears;  B.  Y.  French,  Braintree,  73  varieties  of 
apples;  J.  M.  Earle,  Woreaater,  13of  peara,  10  of  ap- 
ples; M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorohester,  120  of  peers;  R. 
Manning,  Salem,  110  of  pears,  36  of  apples,  3  of 
quince;  H.  H.  Crapo  and  Jas.  Arnokl,  New  Bedford, 
eolleetions  of  pears;  A.  Foote,  Berkshire  eounty,  ap- 
ples and  pears. 

ConneetUtd — Collecttons  from  Dr.  Mvnaon,  6.  Olm- 
sted and  others,  and  32  varieties  of  the  apple  from  — -~ 
•Buell,  of  RiehAeld. 

-  Aeio-Fork—Dr.  Yalk  of  Flushing,  line  specimens  of 
12  Tarietiee  of  grape;  Wm.  R.  Prince  h  Co.,  apples, 
pears  and  peaches;  Charles  Hamilton,  Canterbury,  21 
▼arieties  of  applea,  three  of  pkims;  A.  J.  Yaa  Slyke, 
Coxsackie,  19  apples,  9  pears;  Fllwanger,  Barry  and 
Rowe,  Koehester,  44  of  i^pples;  B.  Hodge,  Buflsio,  87 
applea,  19  pears;  H.  W.  Sargent,  Fithkill,  15  pears, 
9  grapes;  Thorp  and  Smith,  Syracuse,  27  apples,  4 
pears;  J.  Battey,  Clinton  Co.,  29  of  apples;  Charles 
Downing,  Newburgh,  21  varieties  of  apples;  D.  F. 
Manice,  Hempstead,  L.  I,,  pears,  grapes,  Sie.;  W.  L. 
Ferris,  Westchester,  12  ^ars;  J.  J.  Thomas,  Mace- 
don,  32  apples,  Sec.;  Jas.  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  also 
presented  fine  specimens  of  Northern  Spy;  T.  A.  Smith, 
of  Syracuse,  a  bushel  of  large  and  showy  specimens  of 
the  Onondaga  pear;  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon,  hft)f  ft 
peck  of  fine  and  fair  specimens  of  White  Doyenne  pears 
taken  indiscriminately  from  a  tree  which  bore  12  bush- 
els the  present  season,  and  which  had  stood  20  years  in 
grass  ground  without  manuring. 

New  Jeray — ^Thomas  Hancock,  Burlington,  18  ap- 
ples, 14  pears,  &c.,  J.  Pullen,  Hightstown ,  22  apples. 

Penntyhania — ^D.  Miller,  Carlisle,  22  apples;  R. 
Buist,  a  fine  showy  bunch  of  genuine  Tripoli  grape 

Ohio — F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  30  apples  and  several 
pears;  Mcintosh  8(  Co.,  Cleveland,  43  pears,  63  apples. 

Besides  these,  there  were  many  smaller  collections 
from  various  parts  of' New >  England  and  the  middle 
tutea,  Md  from  Vir ^im%  uA  KMitocky, 


During  the  intervals  of  the  sessions,  the  ddtgttti  is 
attendance  were  enabled  te  inspect  nnsMioii  cottei. 
tions,  but  all  examiaatiens  af  quality  ky  failMf  vert 
made  by  the  Fruit  Committee  ia  a  separate  rson.  Utii 
committee,  after  much  care  and  thorang b  Miteratita, 
presented  the  following  select  list  of  fraits,  vorUj  rf 
general  cakivatioD,  whioh  was  adopted  after  tmakh 
iag  each  variety,  one  by  one,  by  the  coaTSstioi.  b 
preparing  the  lists,  the  oomauttee,  ^ which  eosmtd  of 
A.  J.  Downing,  Thomas  Haaeoek,  J.  J.Tbem»»,  Bobi, 
Buiat,  Robert  Mamitag,  Heiman  Wendell,  Jwik  Lot. 
ett,  L.  C.  Eaton,  aad  Gee.  Gabriel,)  rsjeetcd  tnrj 
variety  against  which  there  were  found  ta  be  three  lotoi^ 
and  none  were  adopted  whiefa  had  not  been  viddf  ci^ 
tivatedr— 

AmjBs — Early  Harvest,  Large  Early  Boagfc,  Amri. 
can  Summer  Plear main ,  Gravenstein ,  Saaimer  Reee,  Ear- 
ly Strawberry ,  Fall  Pippin,  Rhodelsland  6reetttsg,Siii 
win,  RoxboiT  Russett.  Mapted  tt^pmrtieid&r  iMtHtio, 
Yellow  Belloower,  EsopusSpitxaabarghjNevloviPi^ 
pm. 

PxABS — Madelerne,  Bloodgood,  TyMNi,  Barthtt, 
Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  Boae,  Beurre  IVArai* 
burg.  Whiter  Nelis,  GoMen  Beurre  of  Bilbos.  Jiufi- 
ed  to  portieuimr  loetUUutt — White  Boyeme,  Gnj 
Doyenne. 

Ch  aaaixs— Black  Eagle ,  Mayduke,  GrdGos  or  R^ 
arreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Knight's  Esrly  Bltck,  Div- 
ner's  Late,  Elton,  Dowateii. 

Plvms — ^Jefierson,  Washkigten,  Grees  Gtge.Fv- 
pie  Favorite,  Cee's  Goldea  Dn^,  Bleecker's  Gtp, 
Frost  Gage,  Purple  Gaga.  Far  fmrtittiUif  hetlUvf, 
Imperial  Gage. 

PxACHBs — Grosse  MigDonne,  Earljr  Tork,  (sena 
ted,)  Large  Early  Tork,  George  lY,  OUsiixoe  Free, 
Cooledge^s  Favorite,  Crawford's  Late,  Moiris  White, 
Bergen's  Yelkiw.  Ft  pwrHc^Um  iecoliftet^-Heiik 
CKng. 

A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  rcpxtil 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted:— 

JHe»ol9td,  I,  Thai  the  Coaveation  hs  dettgnated  tkt 
American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  asd  tbtt  tW 
members  or  substitutes,  aad  officers  thereof,  kitgu^ 
ed  as  holding  their  respective  s^ppointmesti  for  ttt 
sessions. 

2.  ThatallPoraologieal,  Horticultural,  MMlAgrieol> 

tnral  associarions  of  North  America,  be  invited  to  seed 
delegates  to  this  Congresa. 

3.  That  at  the  close  of  the  present  aessioi  of  tlui 
Congress,  it  be  adjourned  to  hoU  iu  secosd  mssob  a 
the  city  of  New. York,  on  the  first  Ttiesday  of  Oetobc» 
1849. 

The  folleving  frnit  esmmitteea  weie  aypoinie^fna 
the  difleient  statess — 

ifa«tacJltf««tlt— Samuel  Walker,  F.  W.  MeCesdry, 
P.  B.  Hovey,  J.  Lovett,  R.  Manaiag,  M.  P.  Wikkr. 

Coafiteltcttt— G.  Gabriel,  Dr.  A.  T.  Msomo.  H. 
W.  Terry,  George  Olmsted,  Dr.  Y.  M.  Dos. 

J?Aod<  /t/aiuf— Lewis  C.  Eaton,  Stephen  H.  8«ift» 
Alfred  Smith,  J.  Stiroson,  —  Comstock. 

Fsfmen/^R.  Mattison,  M.  »ocnm,  C.  OooAriok,  B. 
F.  Fay. 

Jfatne— H.  Little,  S.  L.  Goodale. 

Aew-Forfc— A.  J.  Downing,  J.  J.  Thomss,  Br-  «• 
Wendell,  P.  Barry,  B.  Hodge.  ..  , 

Aita./<rtey*-H.  W»  S.  Clevelaod,  R.  8.  Field,!. 
Pallev,  T.  H«iMook,  ih^,  Bi^i  J.  &  QhMX*^ 
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Pe«iM3f/9afiia— Dr.  W.  B.  Brinckle,  £.  W.  Keyser, 
Thomas  P.  James,  R.  Baist. 

Mmtyland — S.  Feast,  Wm.  Cone,  L.  N.  Rogers. 

Du/.  Co/«mfria— Jodina  Pierce,  J.  F.  Callan,  W. 
Breclmirtd||[e. 

Okio^lL.  Mcintosh,  A.  H.  Erast,  Dr.  S.  P.  Hil- 
drech,  F.  J.  Soott,  T.  S.  Hamrickbotise. 

Indianm — J.  D.  S.  Nelson,  D.  Ivinhart,  Scott. 

HUnoU — ^Dr.  J.  H.  Keaaicott,  Jno.  Wright,  J.  Y. 
Scammon, Arnold,  Prof.  J.  W.  Tamer. 

K4tUueky — L.  Yoang,  Ward  Browa,  H.  Dunoaa,  J. 
Allen,  G.  W.  Weissenger. 

Mi9tomri — ^Thomas  Allen,  L.  Russell,  Jas.  Sigerson, 
Nicholas  Reihl,  £.  Mallenohrodt. 

Caamda — Dr.  €.  Beadle,  Jas.  Dongall. 


Pomological  CoBTeation  a(  BaHalo. 

CemttHfud. 
The  following  decisions  were  made  relative  to 

APPLES: 

The  Ydlom  HarveH, — this  name  being  adopted  in 
prefereooe  to  Early  Harvest,  as  being  more  deecriptice, 
— ^worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

The  Tart  £ot^4— three  weeks  later  than  Yellow 
HarveeC,  which  it  resembles, — and  second  rate  in  value 
from  its  lateness. 

Si,  Lawrence — regarded  by  most  as  first  rate, — ^by 
others  as  not  folly  so,  bat  to  be  admired  for  its  sine, 
beaaty  and  vigoroos  growth. 

Dyer,  or  Pomnte  JKoyo/,  known  also  in  some  parts  of 
Western  New- York  by  the  name  of  Hollow  Crowriy  first 


JSmfly  Joe — regarded  by  all  as  of  the  highest  quality 
when  fresh  from  the  tree.  Bi^  it  was  stated  by  sever- 
al that  it  would  lose  much  of  its  flavor  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  is  therefore  unfitted  for  a  distant  market. 

JSariy  S<rat0icfry— first  rate  for  its  season. 

Sweet  Botigh — a  first  rate  sweet  sammer  apple. 

Sime  Qua  Ab»— first  rate. 

TooUt  Indian  Mareripe — first  rate  for  cooking,  se- 
cond rate  for  the  table. 

MinUttr — ^large  and  handsome,  second  rate. 

Summtr  Roee — first  rate. 

Summer  Queen — first  rate  for  oooking,  second  for  the 
Cable.  A  sweet  apple,  ripening  the  same  time,  and 
kaowD  as  the  jiuguetinet  is  sometimes  erroneously  call- 
ed Simmer  Qneen.  The  latter  was  decided  to  be  third 
rate. 

Duehiee  of  Oldenkurgk — first  rate  for  cooking,  se- 
aoad  for  table. 

J^awuMse  or  Pomme  de  A'€tg<— voted,  bat  not  unani- 
moosly,  to  be  first  rare,  in  northern  regions  especially. 

Mkode  Uland  Greening — a  first  rate  standard  fruit, 
both  for  table  and  cooking. 

Med  jistraekan — psssMl  by.  It  should  have  been 
•ta^ted  to  the  convention  that  this  variety,  although  not 
a  good  table  fruit,  possesses  great  excellence  as  a  very 
early  cooking  apple,  being  far  superior  in  this  respeot 
Co  the  Yellow  Harvest. 

Newiown  Pippin. — Much  discussion  took  place  rela- 
tive to  this  celebrated  variety.  Several  delegates  re- 
guarded  it  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  western  New- York, 
oo  aooooat  of  its  defective  fruit.  Others  regarded  it  of 
the  highest  value;  and  facts  were  stated  showing  that 
io  instaaees  where  it  had  been  invariably  poor,  its  qua- 
lity had  been  greatly  improved  by  rich  cultivation,  and 
particularly  by  the  appUoation  of  ashes. 

The  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  was  oonsidered  inferior 
in  qaalitr. 

A  half  bushel  of  the  English  Mneeet  of  Downing, 
was  presented  to  the  convention-— they  were  of  last 
jaar's  growth,  and  were  quite  fresh,  sound  and  agreea- 
.U».    i^  th0  iiAfl»e  £n|^lisa  BuM^tt  w«»  not  oon«idered 


sufficiently  distinctive,  it  was  concluded  to  call  this  va- 
riety the  Poughkeepeie  Riutettf  by  which  it  is  also 
known.  It  was  decided  to  be  first  rate  as  a  long  keep- 
er, and  second  rate  in  quality  for  the  table. 

Lowell  Apple — known  also  as  Orange,  Oewego 
Orange,  Tallow  Apple,  or  Tallow  Pippin^  and  at  Cleve- 
land as  Queen  Anne,  and  remarkable  for  its  cily  surface 
a  few  days  after  it  is  gathered.  Though  not  fully  first 
rate  in  quality,  it  was  decided  to  be  worthy  of  culti- 
vation on  account  of  its  large  size,  fair  and  handsome 
appearance,  and  great  productiveness. 
Westjield  Seek-no-further — first  rate. 

Vandevere — first  rate. 

^  Ribeton  Pippin — ^third  rate,  except  in  northern  re- 
gions, where  it  proves  fine. 

The  Northern  Spy  created  much  discussion.  It  was 
admitted  to  require  good  cultivation,  and  careful  pru- 
ning, to  develope  its  fine  "quality — that  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  and  Roxbury  Russett  would  flourish 
where  the  Spy  would  be  nearly  worthless — but  that, 
with  proper  treatment,  the  latter  was  a  fmit  of  high 
excellence. 

Twenty  Ounce — first  rate  in  size  and  beauty,  second 
in  quality. 

Gravenetein — ^first  rate. 

JEtoput  Spilzenburgh — first  rate. 

Beauty  of  the  Weet — third  rate. 

Fall  Pippin — first  rate  in  every  respect. 

Late  Strawberry  —first  rate. 

Swaar — ^first  rate  in  all  respects. 

Bellmont,  Waxen,  or  Gate — first  rate. 

Haiothomdean — unworthy  of  cultivation. 

Mother  Apple* — first  rate. 

Baldwin-^TSt  rate  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
unsuccessful  in  Ohio. 

Jonathan — first  rate,  taking  all  its  qualities  into  con- 
sideration. 

Porter — first  rate  in  all  localities. 

i2am6o— first  rate,  and  sncceeding  equally  well  in 
the  Eastern  and  throughout  the  Western  states. 

Hubbardtton  None%ich — first  rate — only  equalled  in 
richness  by  Swaar,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  &o. 

Pomme  Griee — first  i^ate  in  the  North  and  in  Canada. 

Gloria  Mundi,  or  Monetroue  Pippin — unworthy  of 
eultivation. 

Bulloek*e  Pippin,  or  .^stericaa  Golden  Rueeet  of 
Downing,  the  former  name  recommended  by  the  con- 
vention— worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Jereey  Sweet — first  rate  for  its  season. 

Comtek  GUliflower — unworthy  of  cultivation. 

Aeieriean  Summer  Pearmain — first  rata. 

King  of  the  Pippine — second  rate. 

Summer  Hagloe — distinct  from  the  Hagloe  orab^ 
first  rate,  but  not  unanimously. 

Oflice  of  Leaves — Siagalar  OccnrreBce* 

The  past  season  has  been  unusually  favorable  to  the 
occurrence  of  leaf'blight  in  plums  and  pears,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Not  only  have  seedlings  been 
seriously  affected,  so  as  to  lose  nearly  all  their  foliage 
in  midsummer,  but  large  and  bearing  trees  have  often 
become  more  or  less  stripped,  and,  as  a  well  known 
canseqnence,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has  greatly  suf- 
fered. 

A  singular  occurrence,  showing  that  the  flavor  in 
maturing,  depends  wholly  on  the  office  of  the  leaves, 
was  the  following: — ^The  crop  of  a  Yellow  Gage  Plum 
tree,  by  means  of  daily  attacks  on  the  curculios,  was 
saved  from  their  punctures,  and  promised  a  fine  supply. 
But  when  the  fruit  was  two- thirds  grown,  and  of  course 
wholly  destitute  of  any  good  flavor,  the  leaves  all  drop* 

•  Print«l  ernmeoosly  **  JVoi«lbm,*^  m  the  proceedings  of  ibe 
eoaveuiioo. 
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ped  from  tke  tree;  not  ooe  wm  left.  The  branches 
were  perfeotly  bare,  with  the  ezoeptioa  of  the  load  of 
plums  whieh  half  obscvred  them.  The  plams  remain- 
ed on  the  tree,  without  changing  any  in  sinei  oolor,  or 
taste,  while  others  on  trees  pot  so  afleoted,  were  rapid- 
ly ripening  round  them.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  a  se- 
cond erop  of  leaves  appeared,  when  the  fmtt  imm<Bdi- 
ately  commenced  a  second  growth,  and  attained  fall 
stse.  It  subsequently  assumed  the  usual  col<Mr,  and  all 
the  richness  of  flavor  of  well  ripened  specimens,  and 
was  about  one  month  later  than  the  usual  period  of 
maturity. 

Other  yarieties,  affected  with  leaf-blight,  presented 
rimilar  results,  but  less  striking ;  and  nearly  all  of  them 
soon  after  the  appearanoa  of  the  second  growth  of 
leaves  early  in  autumn,  were  also  observed  with  a  thin 
erop  of  blossoms.    

Address  of  DavM  Thoma% 

Before  tU  Buffalo  Hartieultural  Soeuty. 

We  briefly  alluded  to  this  address  in  our  last  number. 
Its  merits  are  of  a  high  order.  We  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  its  distinguished  author. 
With  the  hope  of  inducing  our  readers  to  proeure  it,  we 
give  a  few  brief  extracts: — 

The  following  remarks  on  a  tasU  for  Jhwer$,  have 
much  point:— 

"  Does  any  animal  exoept  man,  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
flowers  ?  I  presume  not,  having  never  seen  any  indica- 
tion of  the  kind,  though  hundreds  of  insects  regale  on 
their  nectar.  Omr  love  of  flowers  must  then  be  consi- 
dered as  evidence  of  a  higher  organization;  and  those 
who  cannot  appreciate  it,  suffering  from  the  want  of 
some  phrenologica]  development,  have  claims  on  our 
sympathy.  Yet  as  organs  are  said  to  be  enlarged  or 
dhminished,  according  to  our  moral  or  mental  training, 
so  many  of  our  friends  now  slfut  out,  may  indulge  the 
hope  of  rising  hereafter,  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  glo- 
rious objectSi  and  of  pu^er  and  more  elevated  |dea- 
sures." 

The  subject  of  the  various  shades  of  color  is  vividly 
illustrated.—* 

"  Occasionally  we  meet  with  tastes  that  are  partial 
or  averse  to  particular  colors,*  and  this  state  of  mind 
may  arise  from  impressions  perhaps  long  since  forgot- 
ten.    If  we  had  only  seen  in  early  life  (as  the  poet 

•ays.) 

*  Where  tmwdry  yniow  atmre  wilh  dirty  ml/ 

we  should  doubtless  have  acquired  a  distaste  for  those 
colors,*  and  probably  vritheut  perceiving  it  at  the  time. 
That  it  would  be  a  prejudioe  however,  must  be  evident 
when  we  look  at  the  rainbow  or  prismastic  speotrnro — 
•0  clear,  so  free  from  evei^  tinge  or  impurity  of  earth, 
that  we  rejoice  in  the  whole  seven  colors  and  know  not 
which  to  prefer. 

''  Pore  white,  as  we  see  it  in  a  sunbeam  coming 
through  a  clean  atmosphere,  is  the  blending  of  all  co- 
lors in  certain  definite  proportions;  and  when  it  is  im- 
pure, a  surplus  or  deficiency  of  some  color  must  cause 
It.  The  colors  of  most  flowers  are  mixtures.  The 
purples  are  rarely,  if  ever,  pure,  being  ooly  the  inter- 
mingling of  red  and  blue.— The  prismatic  colors  exhi- 
bited in  flowers,  however,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  on. 
.  ly  aixt  for  green  in  Botany,  like  black  in  Optics,  is  not 
eonsidered  a  color. 

**  The  intense  blue  of  some  Alpine  flowers,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  deep  hoe  of  the  sky  that  bends  over 
'them ;  but  the  constant  supply  of  moisture  may  be  a 
better  reason.  Finer  colors  may  have  been  observed  in 
some  species  near  brooks-in  summer  and  autumn,  than 
on  similar  plants  that  stopd  on  dry  banks  above  them." 

The  following  facts,  of  a  practical  character,  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  cultivator  of  flowers:— 

**  The  winters  of  WesUum  New- York,  are  as  favora- 


ble  to  herbaceous  pareaniab  as  those  of  Philidftlphii 
— perhaps  more  so— bbt  they  are  less  favorsUe  to  hilf 
hardy  shrubs.  Our*  heavy  loams  Dream  not  klf  m 
deep  as  theirs,  owing  in  patt  to  more  ekradi  st  tkt 
season— the  condensed  vapor  of  our  lakes — that  dktraet 
the  radiation  of  heat;  and  to  more  snow  at  ths  tisie  of 
our  severest  cold.  Planu  that  lie  saug  asdsr  tUi  siu. 
tie,  are  as  safe  as  they  would  be  in  Enghmd;  and  ve 
need  only  be  apprehensive  of  danger,  iiamediatslj  tfur 
an  untimely  thaw.  With  half-hardy  shmbs,  lioverer, 
it  is  di^rent.  Over  omr  sm>ws,  winds  hdom  sere  (re- 
quently  sweep  along;  and  when  spring  retnrm,  ve ot 
ten  flnd  all  above  the  soow-tiiw  diad,  and  all  htln  it 
alive,  and  in  the  best  ooqditioo. 

''  Bulbous  plants  from  warm  cfimates,  thnt  ess  W 
much  depth  of  earth,  da  well  under  oor  nortken  iky. 
Perhaps  the  mnaber,  however,  is  not  great,  ihoogk  1 
know  of  but  few  expeuoaents  in  thisJine;  buti^atrii- 
lie  longifolia  from  Southeni  Afriea,  is  qoite  at  hone 
in  my  border.  It  has  ;beeB  there  15  or  20  yean,  h 
was  planted  about  ten  inehes  de^;  and  this  dsjitk  ba 
been  inoreased  by  turai^^^ood,  or  throwing  fitter  eia 
it.    It  has  produced  leaves  foor  feet  loag. 

Another  bulb— PoiarroMtras  sioi  tlMnasi-  try  tfe 
sea  coast  of  Southern  £wope,  after  a  trial  of  fsur  jetn, 
is  now  doing  well  in  tho  open  border,  amssg  tmi  td 
peat.  It  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  hiehes  belov  tte 
surface;  but  then  it  »  in  a  $mnkea  ind  net  ia  a  mtd 
border, — a  diflerenee  m  poaitien  worthy  of  pirtjeihr 
notice.  For  the  first  two  years,  it  was  aot  Tigoron; 
but  on  sprinkling  salt  rttnd  it  at  diftrsat  tiaei,  it  be- 
came hmlthy ;  and  it  ie^ftow  in  the  most  fioansUageai- 
dition,  having  prodoced  two  fine  umbels  of  ffovenihi 
present  season .  They  *re.  whato,  star-kike  aid  tvo  ii* 
ches  ia  diameter.  ^ 

'<  Jlmaryliu  bellad4ma,  from  the  West  lofia,  ha 
also  withstood  the  last  winter  under  similar  dreoi- 
stances.  Owing  perhaps  ta  habits  eontraete^  ii  ike 
green-house,  it  started  to  grow  late  in  the  M,  vlich 
waa  a  wrong  movement ;  and  aeoordin^fly,  its  haw 
were  cut  down  by  the  frost ;  but  it  is  groviag  sgiift  * 

The  construction  of  a  very  sinapke  tfoffti  htfiUm 
roeeej  is  thus  described. — 

''  Perhaps  the  best  method  of  training  the  lall-gTov. 
ing  kinds,  is  on  pillars.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  pieees 
of  scantling,  twelve  feet  in  length  and  three  iaeimlv 
four,  planted  as  post»,  first  perfcratia;  tkesi  ia  ^ 
or  six  places  with  a  two  iaoh  augev.  Tbrpifk  tbe* 
holes  the  stem  of  the  rpse  is  ^rawn.  As  it  leogtheni, 
this  operation  should  bo  repeated  firom  tine  ta  tine, 
till  it  reaches  the  top,  about  nine  feet  kigb;  asd  isit 
depends  on  no  decaying  •  eord  or  bandage  for  mpFort^ 
it  eaanot  be  blown  down  by  the  wind. 

"  To  insure  these  pests  from  decay,  hMh  safer  M» 
near  the  ground  were  bored,  slanting  dowavtrds,  wt 
quite  through ,  and  filled  with  salt.  Some  penois  bn 
used  plugs  in  their  posts  to  keep  out  the  raia;  bat  it  s 
best  to  leave  them  open. for  a  time,  till  the  voodliee«« 
saturated  with  brine.  As  the  sah  diisohet,  wf» 
should  be  supplied — say  two  or  three  times  s  J*'- 

<<To  obtain  a  finer  display,  I  have  planted  roMs  of  diA 
ferent  colors  on  opposite  sides  of  the  posts,  istertvii* 
ing  their  branches.  At  ooe,  I  have  the  tta  irt"W 
jiyrehire  and  Violet  Epiecopal,  by  way  ef  eoQin^; 
and  at  another,  the  BalHmore  BelU  and  Qvm  ^  w 
Fraifite,  I  have  atxteen  posts  of  this  desoripUw,  >» 
have  obtained,  expressly  for  this  pnrpose,  a  soficieat 
number  of  talkgrowiag  kinds.  Fm'ther  experi»«* 
are  wanted,  however,  to  determine  whst  sorts  oaii » 
most  fitly  associated,  and  what  shades  of  color  ▼iUllS^ 
monizo  the  beet.'' 

The  following  reasons  for  eidtivatiog  a  gaoaral  «• 
lection  of  firuit,  are  well  worthy  ef  consideratioBr-- 
Bttt  why  do  WO  wtttt  aomuy  loru  of  fruti  Iw 
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tbe  lame  reaaon  that  we  want  so  many  sorts  of  food: 
the  pleasure  that  springs  from  variety.  Another,  not 
less  cogent y  however,  might  be  given.  In  proportion 
to  the  namber  of  kinds  cultivated,  are  the  chances  for 
a  sopply  in  aafavorable  seasons, — Tor  the  frost  often  de- 
stroys one  sort,  and  leaves  another;  and  continued  rains 
induce  decay  in  some,  and  not  in  others,  especially 
«moQg  plums  and  cherries.  Some  fair-skin  varieties  of 
the  latter,  have  been  almost  worthless  this  year ;  and 
aome  of  the  black  have  suifered,  while  the  acid  sorts,  as 
the  Mayduke  and  Morello,  have  generally  escaped.  Let 
f»y  therefore,  have  many  kinds,  and  if  the  best  some- 
times ofler  nothing,  let  us  have  the  seoon4  best." 

We  eiose  by  quoting  the  following  iateresting  state- 
snent  of  an  experiment,  and  reminding  our  readers  that 
what  we  have  here  given  is  esly  a  fair  sample  of  the 
rest  of  the  address,  of  wMoh  we  have  giv«a  bat  a  very 
amall  portion:— 

''  Last[,fall,  I  had  many  late  planted  cabbages  that 
formed  lar^  tufts  of  leaves,  but  not  good  heiMis;  and 
I  had  a  hope  that  if  I  could  preserve  them  till  spring, 
they  might  grow  into  something  vsefnl, — so  they  were 
eet  i&  a  trcDch,  very  closely,  side  by  side — some  straw 
was  thrown  en  them — and  over  that  about  two  inches 
of  earth.  As  'the  trench  was  tea  or  twelve  feet  in 
length,  two  tubes  were  set  in  near  each  end,  to  let  off 
the  bad  air— just  such  as  every  cabbage  depot  under 
grooad,  or  potatoe  hesp  ought  to  have.  In  the  spring, 
I  waa  surprised  at  the  result.  Every  green  leaf  had 
disappeared — the  larger  plants  had  formed  good  heads, 
though  not  so  compact  as  grew  in  the  open  air,  aad  all 
were  beautifully  blanched  and  fit  for  use." 

I.  Grape  Grafting. 

£»«.  CTJi.TrvAToa — In  your  May  No.,  at  page  148, 
ftna  published  an  OKperiment  of  mine  in  grafting  the 
July  Grape  upon  our  common  hardy  varieties.  I  have 
■ow  the  satisfaction  to  state  to  you  that  two  of  these 
grafta  were  in  lower  before  they  were  one  year  old, 
and  are  now  actually  presenting  clusters  of  fruit. 

If*  Badding  the  Hawthorn  with  Pears* 

In  1847,  August  24th,  I  budded  about  sixty  Haw 
thorns  of  three  or  four  yemn  of  age  with  pears,  chiefly 
the  Bearra  de  Capiauraont  aad  White  Doyenne  varie- 
ties. The  bads  nearly  all  took.  But  they  broke  much 
later  and  more  slowly  than  those  on  quinces  beside 
them.  One  of  them  is  even  now,  (August  17tl|,>  but 
just  opeaiag.  Many  of  them  after  opening,  remained 
Mr  long  time,  a  mere  rosette  of  leaves.  A^few  even 
DOW  remain  ia  this  condition,  aad  may  not  probably 
advance  any  larther  oatil  next  year.  But  the  most  of 
tbem  have  nuule  from  six  to  thirty  iaches  of  wood,  and 
appear  healthfiU.  Many,  on  first  putting  out,  grew 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  stock  for  some  time. 
This  seeam  to  be  occasioned  by  a  greater  degree  of  ri- 
g:idity  in  the  bark  than  that  exhibited  by  the  quince. 
This  experiment,  though  appearing  very  discouraging 
ia  the  early  part  of  the  season,  is  likely  to  result  well. 
I  need  not  say  that  they  were  budded  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible,  some  even  below  the  ordinary  le- 
vel. 

III.  Varioas  effects  of  Winter  on  <^alnces« 

In  ihe  winter  of  1846 — 7,  which  was  quite  open, 
Bij  quince  trees  every  where  anSSued  very  severely,  lo- 
sing mueh  of  the  wood  in  the  previous  year's  growth. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1847 — 8,  which  was  even  more 
open,  they  suffered  hardly  at  all  with  the  exception  ol 
ooe  row,  aad  those  my  finest  trees,  which  were  amply 
protected  by  a  high  Hawthorn  hedge.  These  last  were 
badly  injured,  some  of  them  beiag  killed,  root  and 
branch.  This  result  was  occasional  doubtless,  by  the 
rnicitement  of  the  oinwlatioatat  an  untimely  period. 


iy«  Experiment  with  an  Asparagas  Bed. 

This  bed  is  about  four  years  old,  and  contains  thirty 
square' rods.  It  was  originally  pot  in  too  superficially, 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  coming  almost  to  the  surface ; 
nor  had  the  soil  been  perfectly  freed  from  quack  grass. 
So  foul  had  it  become  by  the  9th  of  June,  of  the  present 
year,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cut  for  market.  I 
mowed  over  the  whole  bed  on  that  day,  cutting  down 
qunck,  weeds,  and  young  seedling  asparagus.  I  then 
hoed  it  as  deeply  as  the  superficial  character  of  the  bed 
would  permit,  pulling  out  the  quack  as  much  as  possi- 
ble and  stirring  up  the  manure  that  had  been  put  on  in 
the  spring.  The  consequence  was,  the  renewal  of  my 
bed  in  its  productiveness,  while  I  did  not  lose  more  than 
four  or  five  days'  use  of  it;-^*'  a  good  operation,"  as 
they  say. 

The  8nnAower* 

Eds.  CiTLTrvATOR — ^I  am  desirous  of  gaining  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  culture,^  management,  and 
yield  of  the  sunflower,  as  also  the  usual  amount  of  oil 
that  can  be  expressed  from  it.  If  any  of  your  subscri- 
bers will  furnish  the  required  information,  they  will 
much  oblige  yours,  &o.  W.  I.  I.  Canada  W€tt, 
Septtmber,  1848. 
»  I         ■  .  ■    ■  ■       ■  ■» 

MoNTxxAL  AoaicuLTtraAt  Society. — ^The  Montreal 
Herald  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  exhibition  of 
this  Society.  A  much  greater  interest  is  said  to  have 
been  manifestel  in  the  show  than  on  former  occasions. 
The  finest  pen  of  the  show  was  said  to  be  the  horses, 
of  which  there  was  a  large  number  of  fine  ones.  Great 
improvement  was  observed  in  the  cattle.  The  Short- 
horn bull  Ttmoar,  owned  by  Mr.  Hats,  of  Montreal, 
<bred  by  Mr.  Pbentick,  of  Mount  Hope,)  is  very  high- 
ly spoken  of.  A  bull,  a  cross  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Gal- 
loway, is  said  to  have  attracted  great  attention.  There 
was  a  fine  display  of  poultry,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Hats  and 
J.  £.  GinLBAULT — the  latter  showing  14  choice  va* 
rieties  of  fowls. 


The  Peacock. — The  natural  disposition  of  the  pea- 
cock is  selfish  and  gluttonous,  and  it  is  only  by  pam- 
pering this  weakness  that  he  can  be  persuaded  into 
obedience  and  attachment.  He  is  vain,  and  at  the  same 
time  uagallant.  He  is  far  from  manifesting  the  polite- 
ness and  attention  which  the  common  cock  shows  to- 
wards his  mates.  The  peacock  will  greedily  snatch 
ffom  the  mouth  of  his  hens  those  titbits  and  delicate 
morsels  which  the  cock  would  either  share  with  his  fa- 
vorites, or  yield  to  them  entirely.  The  peahen,  in  re- 
turn, cares  less  for  her  lord  and  master,  and  is  more  in- 
dependent of  him  when  the  breeding  season  is  over. 
She  then  regards  the  display  of  his  tail,  his  puffings 
and  struttings,  and  all  the  rattling  of  his  quills,  with 
the  coolest  indifference.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  care 
about  her  admiration,  or  to  make  all  this  exhibition  of 
his  attraction  to  secure  her  notice,  but  is  content  if  he 
can  get  some  astonished  hen,  or  silly,  bewildered  duck, 
up  a  corner,  to  wonder  what  all  this  fuss  is  about. 
Like  other  vain  coxcombs,  he  expects  the  lady  to  make 
the  first  advances.  Although  occasionally  cruel,  the 
peacock  is  shy  of  fighting,  particularly  when  in  full 
plumage,'  nor  do  they  so  frequently  engage  with  each 
other  as  with  birds  of  a  different  species,  such  as 
drakes,  cocks,  &o.  One,  out  of  feather,  was  seen  to 
keep  up  a  three  hours'  struggle  with  a  musk  drake ; 
but  bad  it  been  in  full  plumage,  it  would  not  have 
shown  fight  at  all.  Their  probable  term  of  life  is 
18  or  20  years.  They  may  be  eaten  as  poults  at  nine 
months  old.  If  fatted,,they  should  be  shut  up  together 
with  any  turkeys  that  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  as- 
sociating with  them,  and  fed  exactly  the  same.  If  con-, 
fined  alone,  they  pine.— .tf^.  Qazette, 
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PLAIf  OF  A   PlGdERT. 


[Th*  aeeompiinfiDK  eataod  de*criptios 
of  k  piggsrj,  whiah  we  t&ke  from  ihe 
Troataclioit*  oribe  N.  Y.  State  Agrioul- 
taral  Societj. received  ibe  preaiiaM  u  the 
Jkonu-y  iDceiing,   184S.] 

I  rorwari)  joa  m;  plan  ot  a  pigger;  and 
otlier  neoenarj  flxlarei,  which  1  have  in 
ooateeaplatioa,  and  am  preparing  (o  pat 
ap,  on  a  laaterul  and  obeap  aoale,  with- 
■D  the  reach  af  eierj  tbiiviag  citiiea  is 
OUT  State. 

The  ooat  of  oarulrTnitifMi  will  depsnj 
mnchon  the  Bniih.  The  ground  plan  orthe  twoboild- 
ingi,  which  ineliidM  a  jafd  between  t lien,  iB40fl.lonfi 
and  14  feet  wide,  wlitch  ma;  corn  from  firtj  to  nmetj  dol- 
lar!. A  good  mechanic  ha*  promised  to  do  all  the  la- 
bor, ader  the  foundation  was  tatd,  for  forty  duUari,  the 
boardi  to  be  planed  and  matobed.  Unleaa  the  build- 
ings are  to  be  painted,  I  wauld  recommend  that  the 
boards  be  put  on  in  a  loagh  stale,  and  white  washed 
with  a  oomposilion  of  stone  lime  and  water  tine.  To 
oonilrDcl  a  good  cellar  wanld  ooil  aboat  thirif  dollars 

This  plan  might  be  enlarged;  I  have  designed  it  for 
six  fattening  hogs,  or  for  one  breeding  bow  and  three 
porkers.  "  Mill  ion  ares  "  may  reqaire  something  more 
expensive,  but  this  is  luffieienllj  spacious  for  the  eom. 
mon  oitizens  of  Vermont.  Tbe  two  Dpright  buildinga 
represent  thn  swill  house  and  the  piggery.  Both  are 
fourleeu  feet  long  and  twelte  (eat  viae,  the  poala  tea 
feet. 

The  groand  plan  of  the  flrst  buildiog  eonlaina  the 
aroh  A,  for  oooking,  where  boilars  aad  stesmars  will 
be  placed  suHii'ientlj  large  to  aoeomaiodale  the  namber 
of  hogs  to  be  fed.  The  feeding  troughs  also,  T,  T,  are 
included  in  the  same  building,  which  is  made  of  white 
oak  plank,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  ibe  house, 
except  the  space  occupied  bj  the  tubs  or  vats,  1,  I, 
which  are  convenient  for  the  oonlted  food,  swiH,  &c. 
One  of  them  may  contain  tbe  warm  food,  the  other  in 
a  process  of  fermentation,  to  he  fed  at  any  lime.  The 
dots  on  the  yard  side  of  the  house  and  feeding  trough. 
T,  T,  repieoent  standnrds  of  iron  or  while  oak.  arran: 
ged  along  and  close  to  the  outside  of  the  lrr>u)ih,  al 
tuilalile  distances  to  allow  the  heaili  of  the  swine  ti 
pass  between  tbem  into  the  feeding  trough.  Tho  sill 
on  this  side  of  the  house  is  raise 
posu  two  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  other 
sills,  and  these  standards  or>  pins  which  prevent  h-  gi 
from  B^'^iig  into  the  tropgh  or  bou««,  are  framed  iott 
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the  sill  above,  and  tbr  laediog  trooghj  the  plask>yA 
'   ms  the   butioaa   of  tbe  trough  na;  ptojeit  n  ikt 

:bi  side  for  that  puipoae,  ot  the  plank  najhstfi^ 
thicknesa  as  to  enter  the  ^par  edge. 

1,  are  bins  for  apples  and  looli,  a  mA<i 
which  a  window  opens  for  tbe  pttr(K>sa  of  dn*^ 
■f  which  u*  seea  id  the  aprighl  fst- 
The  hogs  are  to  lodge  hi  the  pe«,  and  can  paa  fi» 
thnir  apartments,  P,  P,  through  the  yaidi,  V,  I,  » 
the  (eedisg  trotigh,  T,  T;  a  paTlitioadindMI^HIo 
open  yard,  and  eiiends  aoroaa  the  )UBg*ry,f(icBiigl*B 
Bleeping  apartments,  P,  P,  and  tw»  yards,  Y,T;  ai 
doors  and  passage  way*  oppoaite,  D,  D,  D,  D,  D,  D- 
The  main  igt,r  in  the  piggery  opaos  lots  the  puup, 
t,  for  the  coBTeaieBce  of  tk>  UUslw 
w,  &o.  Tbe  opea  yar^  aa;  ^  •» 
for  litter,  and  to  manafaoture  naauraj  theM  uxiv 
spaoe  enclosed  between  the  two  apright  baiUiip.  •» 
are  16  feet  ling. 

The  fioor  of  each  buUdtag  and  the  yard  shsolj  bt 
(lapged  with  stone  or  briok,  secured  froa  fnW.  ^ 
sills  of  the  two  main  boildiags  are  raised  nps  •  ■>!■ 
18  inches.  A  cellar  may  be  oonstractedaaderlliienl 
boildins  for  the  storage  V  roots;  if  seves  f»«  '"^i 
will  bold  600  buabels,  allowLag  2420cBbi«i«clin lolls 
bushel.  Aconvenient  wheel  and  windlass  ii  sntB^M 
in  the  loft  oT  this  bousa,  for  haadliag  the  baf>*ilk« 
time  of  killing,  and  may   be  casieBieat  for  littnuj 

There  are  many  plgporiei  in  this  Slate  eoiielrortt(| 
about  30  feet  long  and  W)  feel  wide,  whicli  «"!»«  *" 
the  cooking  apparatus,  the  hogs,  grain  in  tka  In",  ™ 
•omelinies  a  «oo]  room,  which  form  a  eoapku  k"' 
sance.  1  am  opposed  to  feeding  twine  in  clow  WJ- 
inga  where  they  make  their  litter, aad  eookiog fo«l^ 


It  for  m 


Tbe  elBuris  oaanot  ha  KiJ  pl* 
X  beaat.     Truly  yours, 

8.  ¥.  Jl*!"' 
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dlaoftbe  aluik,  by  Mttinglhresor  ronr  rail*,  Dprighll 
in  tb«  gTound,  a  Timi  &psrt,  to  Torni  ib«  ceplre  o?  [ho 
■lack,  u  sbown  in  ibe  above  ttgnre.  A  furlbsr  pre- 
OD,  hifrhlyesuntiol,  as  well  a>  nserul,  ia  to  ta2t 
well  the  (adder  while  tbe  stack  is  eoing  up.  Stacks  of 
I  sizo  sbould  be  prererred,  and  so  placed  ihat  Id 
of  nmoh  heaiinr;,  they  may  be  thrown  wiih  a  Tork 
a  new  stack,  whicb  is  ortan  necessary  auder  aofa- 
vorable  oircnmstances. 


NberBaa*!  Seed  Plunler  knd  CnlliTator, 

The  above  is  a  cot  of  a  naobine  invented  and  patent- 
sd  by  J.  W.  Shchkan,  of  Ontario,  Wayne  oonnty,  N. 
T.    Il  is  designed  (or  the  fallowiDg  pnrpoees: — I,  to 

£(  all  kiads  of  grain  in  drills  or  rowi;  2,  to  sow  all 
I  of  grain,  plaster,  lime,  athea  or  bone  doit,  broad- 
cait]  3;  to  be  nsed  as  a  coltivator  far  any  kind  of  hoed 
enp.  It  it  simple  in  constmotion  and  may  be  readily 
ofctiiged  IB  adapting  it  to  ita  varions  purposes.  The 
iannlor  deseribea  its  operation  aa  follows:  "  All  the 
inbes,  or  eitber  or  any  part  of  them,  can  be  raised  or 
lo«ei«d  into  the  groDod,  vitb  ease;  and  with  one  mo- 
lion  of  (he  band,  the  grain  can  be  stopped  or  started 
at  the  same  motion,  wilbont  stopping  the  team.  Any 
one  can  alter  the  machine  in  one  minnte,  so  as  to  sow 
bom  nw  peek  to  four  btishel*  of  grain,  or  from  one  to 
tvenly  bosbels  of  plaster,  ih-  other  fine  mannre,  per 
sera."  It  is  recommended  as  oapable  ol  Bowing  all 
kiids  of  seed — anch  as  that  vkich  is  soaked  and  ptas- 
lertd,  or  that  wbich  ia  light  and  bnsky.  Even  cotton 
tad  carrot  seed,  it  is  mid,  can  b«  town  with  acaaraoy, 
ii  taj  qoaatity  per  acre.  We  saw  Ihit  machine  at  the 
Isle  State  Fair,  and  were  pleased  with  iu  appearauoe. 
It  received  a  premiom  from  the  State  Society. 

SUcbiiV  Cvrk  Fodder. 

~  The     praoiica     of 

■owing  two  and  s-hair 
bothele  of  com  per 
acre  in  thick  drill*, 
exclntively  for  fodder, 
it  rapidly  extending 
throngh  the  connlry, 
farmert  discovering 
ibat  they  can  in  ihia 
way  obtain  theflcbetl 
food  for  wintering  oat- 
tie  whiih  will  be  whol- 
ly eontumed,  and  be 
I  preferred  to  the  best 

hay, — at  a  cost  never 
eiceding  a  dollar  and 
a-hatf    per    ton,     on 
good  land  in  the  conn- 
fty.    In  planting,  the  corn  is  itrewn  from  a  hand  bas- 
ket rapidly  in  the  one  horie  furrows,  lo  be  at  quickly 
emered  wiib  a  common  harrow;  no  hoeing,  and   but 
once  enltivatin;;,  is  ever  needed;  and  all  weeds  are  so 
tdectaally  tmnlbered,  that  tbe  ground  it   left  as  clean 
U  ■  neat  woman's  Boor. 

Bnitfaos  easily  raited,  the  fodder  matt  be  well  pre- 
served, or  the  labor  will  be  lost.  If  pat  up  in  thockt, 
Ikey  ibonld  dry  several  weeks — (he  Itava  ma)  be  quite 
dry,  while  (he  ilalki  will  furnish  moitlare  enoagh  tc 
eiDK  hot  fermentation,  mouldineas,  or  decay.  Slacki 
ef  ibii  kind  of  fodder  teClla  very  compactly,  and  tbt 
•t«sm  from  the  beating,  which  most  always  take  plnce 
viU  not  Had  vsnt.  Bnleaa  a  obimseT  ia  made  in  themid- 


Farm  Gate, 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  above  repreienta,  or  at 
east  is  intended  to  represent,  a  farm  gate,  which  in 
iheapnets,  convenience  and  eamparative  timplicitj,  of 
^oflBtruelion,  is  not  eieelled  by  any  wbich  hat  came  to 
my  knowledge.  I  have  one  on  my  farm,  built  by  my- 
teif,  without  tbe  aid  of  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  and 
oommauding  general  tat  is  faction. 

A.  and  B.  are  potts,  faown  out  of  cedar,  locnst,  or 
ich  yellow  pine — B.  is  ent  and  morticed  oat  in  such  a 
lanner  that  ibe  gate  can  be  enclosed  in  the  lop  part 
',.,  by  a  piece  of  wood  slipped  in  dove-tail  fashion.  In 
he  bottom,  a  I)  inch  auger  hole  contains  a  rich  pine 
not  D.,  wilh  a  round  tenon  on  top;  Ibis  is  received  in 
a  bole  bored  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  gate  piece;  to  that  by 
this  arrangemeni  it  is  kept  off  the  ground,  and  top  and 
bottom  of  the  principal  part  of  the  gale,  are  secured 
against  tbe  injuriout  elTectt  of  water,  while  the  greasy 
nature  of  the  pine  knot  on  wbich  it  turns,  cautes  cact) 
movement  of  the  gate  to  be  easy  in  every  kind  of  wea- 
ther. 

A,  has  a  hole,  E.,  morticed  in  its  centre,  to  reoeive 
tbe  tongue  of  the  latoh  F.;  the  laat  it  made  according 
to  the  model  given  in  jour  vol.  for  1S4T,  page  1S9. 

You  will  oWrve  that  this  gate  hat  no  iron  about  it, 
and  opent  (o  its  full  extent  either  way,  while  the  latch, 
by  being  thrown  back  with  the  gate,  slips  over  tbe 
notch  at  G.  and  shutt  itself. 

Lightness  it  one  of  the  main  requisites  in  this  subject 
to  keep  it  from  Bwsgcing;  I  have  obtained  this  by  ma- 
king my  gxte  nut  of  J  ttuff,  and  tbe  scantling  holding 
the  latch  2i  inch  tqnare. 

In  my  next  I  will  send  yon  a  plan  of  a  machine  for 
drawin);  hickory,  oak  and  other  shruhs  out  of  the  toil. 
Alb-  C-  Richaxd.  Waldtn'i  Sidgt,  HamiUon  Co., 
Ttnn.,  Sipt.  1848. 

On  tbe  tlte  of  Fii>h  lor  Manar«. 

Messrs.  Editdbi — In  those  towns  in    this  section 

bordering  on  tbe  seacoaat,  White.fith  are  extensively 

Bsed  as  manure,  for  all  kinida  of  crops.     The  price  of 

tbem  varies  from  60  cu.  to  tkfiO  a  tbaatand,  the  av«.- 
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age  price  being  about  $1.  They  are  caught  in  large 
numbers  from  May  till  October,  in  schools  varying  from 
100  fish  to  100,000,  and  are  applied  to  the  soil  in  yari- 
ous  ways.  Some  persons,  during  the  hurry  of  baying 
and  harvesting,  spread  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  allow  them  to  dry  up  by  the  snn,  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  every  passer  by.  Others  spread  them 
year  after  year  on  their  rye  stubble,  as  long  as  they  can 
get  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of  rye  per  acre,  and  until  their 
land  is  actually  fished  to  death,  and  overrun  with  sorrel 
and  noxious  weeds. 

They  are  usually  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  to  the  acre, 
and  plowed  in  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  it 
being  less  work  than  to  compost  them.  But  the  best 
way  in  which  they  can  be  used,  is  to  mix  them  inti- 
mately  with  muck  and  coalpit  dirt,  and  let  them  remain 
over  the  winter,  when  they  will  be  changed  into  a  black 
inodorous  mass,  forming  one  of  the  richest  and  most  va- 
luable composts  known.  Ten  thousand  of  them  com* 
posted  in  this  way,  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars,  will  pro- 
duce a  rotation  of  crops  without  any  other  manure- 
say  from  one  to  two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  or 
fifty  bushels  of  corn,  thirty  bushels  of  rye,  and  two  or 
three  crops  of  grass.  This  compost  spread  upon  old 
grass  lands,  has  a  most  surprising  effect.  A  Youho 
Farmsb.     Madiion  Conn,,  Sept.  22,  1848. 

Greenbash  Premiam  Farm* 

The  Rensselaer  coimty  Agricultural  Society  oflfer 
premiums  for  the  best  cultivated  {farms  in  the  several 
towns  in  the  county.  From  the  report  of  the  douigs  of 
this  society  Tor  the  present  year,  we  find  that  our  friends 
Messrs.  McCullocm  &  Kibtland,  occupants  and 
owners  of  the  Cantonment  Faroiy  Greenbush,  have 
been  the  successful  competitors  for  that  town.  Having 
on  several  occasions  visited  this  farm,  and  witnessed  its 
judicious  management  and  its  progress  in  improvement, 
we  readily  endorse  the  statement  of  the  committee. 
1  he  examination  by  the  committee  was  made  on  the 
16th  of  September  last.  We  give  the  following  extract 
from  their  report: 

''  The  farm  is  situated  about  one  and  a-half  miles 
east  of  the  lower  ferry  to  the  city  of  Albany;  contains 
about  130  acres,  all  in  cultivation,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
tract  of  land  upon  which  the  United  States  barracks 
were  erected  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  MoCttlloch  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1831,  and  was  then  in  a  deplorably  neglected 
condition;  a  portion  of  it  having  been  under  the  plow 
for  many  years  in  succession,  by  which  it  had  become 
greatly  impoverished;  another  portion  was  wet  and 
marshy,  producing  only  a  scant  and  sour  herbage,  and 
the  whole  nearly  overrun  with  bushes.  Mr.  McCul- 
locm immediately  commenced  a  system  of  improvement 
and  melioration  by  clearing,  ditching,  underdraining, 
and  manuring;  which,  with  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops, 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  has  result- 
ed in  converting  a  tract  of  land,  unsightly  in  appear- 
ance, and  by  many  deemed  nearly  worthless,  into  one 
that  will  compare  with  any  in  the  county  for  product- 
iveness and  beauty. 

'*  The  face  of  this  farm  is  partly  undulating  and  part- 
ly nearly  flat ;  the  soil  of  the  former  portion  is  a  sandy 
loam,  well  adapted  to  a  convertible  system  of  husband- 
ry; that  of  the  latter  is  a  clay  loam,  with  a  close  sub- 
soil, equally  well  adapted  to  meadow  and  gracing. 

"  The  principal  production  of  this  farm  is  milk, 
which  is  carried  to  the  Albany  market.  The  present 
stock  consists  of  27  cows,  3  head  of  young  cattle,  4  hor- 
ses, and  10  swine.  Mr.  Kibtland  informed  your  com- 
mittee, that  the  entire  product  of  the  27  cows  for  the 
year  ending  with  the  date  of  the  visit  of  your  commit 
tM|  was  64^005  quarts  by  actual  measaremeat|  [being 


an  average  of  about  6i  quarts  per  day  to  each  eow, 
the  year  round.]  The  stock  of  cows  are  in  sdmirabk 
keeping;  several  of  them  are  fine  specimens  of  the  in- 
proved  Durham  breed  and  its  crosses,  and,  takes  to* 
gether,  your  committee  have  seldom  if  ever  witneaied 
as  fine  a  stock  of  cows  as  that  upon  this  farm. 

''  About  45  acres  of  the  farm  are  in  pastors,  sod 
about  the  same  quantity  in  meadow,  which  it  is  estima* 
ted  will  produce  a  surplus,  after  wieter-Ceeding  tlu 
stock,  of  25  tons  of  hay." 

It  is  a  practice  with  fiCessrs.  MoC.  8t  K.,  to  pbv 
their  pasture  and  mowing  grounds  in  Aagnst  aod  aov 
them  to  rye  and  grass-seeds,  the  principal  object  beisv 
to  renew  the  grass  as  soon  as  practiiAble.  We  an 
told  that  they  have  sown  12  acres  in  this  way  the  pre- 
sent season.  The  usual  yield  of  grain  thus  obtained  is 
20  bushels  per  acre. 

As  this  is  a  grazing  farm,  the  principal  objeet  b  to 
keep  the  land  in  grass,  and  henoe  bot  a  smsU  portioB 
is  at  any  time  appropriated  to  grain  or  roots.  Of  the 
cultivated  crops  for  this  year,  there  were  7^  seres  ii 
barley,  which  was  sowed  2&th  April,  with  two  bnsbek 
of  the  two  of  the  six-rowed  variety  to  the  acre,  ud 
ten  pounds  of  clover  and  half  a  bushel  of  timothy  seed 
to  the  acre.  There  were  2^  acres  in  oats;  three  snei 
in  potatoes;  and  four  aores  in  Indian  coni*-Uis  ktter 
after  potatoes,  which  were  planted  upon  sward  without 
manure.  The  corn  was  manured  with  compost  in  tin 
hill,  and  planted  on  the  I6ih  of  May. 

As  the  yield  of  these  crops  was  only  taken  by  esti- 
mation at  the  time  they  were  examined  by  the  ooomit' 
tee,  we  have  applied  to  Mr.  SLibtland  for  the  recall 
actually  obtained;  and  he  inforna  ns  that  the  bsrley 
turned  44^  bushels  per  acre — weighed  47  i  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  sold  for  76ceafts  perbashel—- beingoneoeBi 
per  bushel  above  the  market  price;  the  oaii  gave  63 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  com  75  boshels.  The  pots* 
toes  suffered  by  the  disease,  and  only  gave  aboot  half  a 
crop. 

lIoof«  IB  Cattle. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  loss  of  cattle  in  tbis 
country,  from  any  one  cause,  than  from  the  complaiat 
known  as  hoove  or  blown.  It  is  a  distention  of  the  no* 
mien  or  paunch,  by  gas  arising  from  vegetable  sabstaa- 
ces,  which  are  eaten  by  the  animal  in  greater  qosotity 
or  with  more  rapidity  than  they  can  be  digested.  Dm 
distention  causes  great  pressure  on  the  hugs  aad 
heart,  impeding  their  action,  and  from  that  oaaae,  or 
rupture  of  the  rumen,  producing  death.  Green  clofer, 
if  the  animals  have  an  opportunity  of  gorging  tbem- 
selves  with  it  when  they  are  very  hungry,  is  very  likelf 
to  produce  hoove,  as  it  quickly  ferments  after beiBgU- 
ken  into  the  stomach.  Any  kind  of  vegetation,  if  wet 
with  dew  or  rain,  and  especially  if  it  be  in  a  fna^ 
condition,  frequently  occasions  this  difficulty.  Tanep, 
potatoes,  apples,  or  pumpkins,  if  eaten  in  large  qaan< 
titles,  sometimes  produce  the  same  efiects.  Some  ani- 
mals seem  constitutionally  liable  to  hoove,  probably 
from  defective  digestive  organs.  Choking,  by  some 
substance  being  fastened  in  the  gullet,  also  prodoeei 
the  difficulty. 

As  to  remedies,  many  of  our  farmers  never  nse  any 
—the  animal  is  often  left  to  itself— if  it  reoovcra,  the 
owner  is  satisfied;  if  it  dies,  &s  Aoa  the  hide.  Tbosa 
who  pretend  to  offer  relief,  sometimes  give  doses  of 
beef- brine,  lamp-oil,  or  soap  auds,  but  more  freqaently 
plunge  a  small  knife  into  the  paunch. 

The  writer  has  formerly  had  many  animals  affected 
with  this  complaint,  and  seldom  failed  to  relieve  tbea 
by  administering  alkalies ;  but  care  was  alwsys  taken 
to  give  the  medicine  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  it  ap* 
peared.  It  was  the  general  practice  to  give  *  j^^ 
I  table-spoonful  of  pearl-ash  or  salwratus,  diswlvea  a 
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w«rm  water,  to  a  foil  growa  oow,  and  a  quarter  mare 
to  an  oz.  In  some  instances  the  sab-carbonate  of  soda 
was  girtB  instead  of  the  above.  These  substances 
were  given  on  the  sopposition  that  the  distention  of  the 
itoaaeb  was  caused  by  earbonu  aeid  gas,  which  it  was 
expected  would  be  liberated  by  oombination  with  the 
sikalies. 

We  have  lately  met  with  an  excellent  article  by 
Thomas  Svllitait,  in  the  Farmer*9  Magazine,  which 
^ves  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  hoove 
sad  its  proper  treatment,  than  we  have  before  seen. 
He  observes  that  a  oorreot  knowledge  of  the  ooropoei- 
tioD  of  the  gas  which  oconpiee  the  stomach  of  hooven 
sattle  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  speediest  means 
for  its  liberation.  He  quotes  from  a  French  work  the 
resolts  of  an  analysis,  by  whioh  it  appears  that  the 
fuyiekled — 

Sulphoretted  hydrogen, 80 

Carbaretted  hvdrogen, 15 

Carbonie  acid, 6 

100 
^  Mr.  S.  observes,  however,  that  aconrate  analyses  in- 
dicate that  th*  gas  is  difierently  combined  at  cUfierent 
stages  of  the  complaint.  .  In  the  earliest  stages,'  it  "Is 
ehiefly  carboeio  aeid;  **  bat  it  is/'  he  says,  "  speedily 
sooverted  into  carboretted  hydrogen,  (formed  by  the 
onion  of  earboa  with  hydrogen,)  and  finally  into  sul- 
phoretted hydrogen."  He  states  that  the  liberation  of 
the  gas  may  be  effected  by  different  substances,  accor' 
dmg  to  the  stage  of  the  affection  at  the  time  they  are 
given.  He  mentions  three  classes  of  remedies— stimu- 
Isots,  alkalies  smd  chlorides.  **  The  effect  sought  to 
he  prodaeed  by  the  use  of  stimolants,"  saya  Mr.  Sni.u. 
VAH,  "  is  to  esuise  the  nnne*  to  contract  upon,  and 
thereby,  if  poasible,  to  expel  hs  contents.  Spirits  of 
torpentineis  the  most  commonly  used,  and  probably  the 
most  effieaeioos  of  this  class  of  medicines.  A  wine- 
gisss  foil,  or  from  two  to  three  ounces,  may  be  given 
in  a  bottle  of  water,  and  it  wilHa  moat  cases  operate 
speedily  in  allaying  the  distention.  Whiskey  is  some- 
times administered  in  cases  of  hoove,  and  in  general 
with  beneficial  eflects  when  it  can  be  introdnced  into 
the  stomach.''  Alkalies  are  recommended  in  the  inci- 
pient stages  of  the  eomplaint,  but  in  those  only,  as  it 
is  only  at  first  that  carbonic  acid  exists.  He  observes, 
however,  that  as  '^  hydrogen  very  soon  becomes  the  pre- 
domioating  eonstitaent  of  the  gas  in  the  distended  sto- 
Bach,"  oMorides  should  be  employed  in  preference  to 
all  other  substances,  and  that  they  have,  in  fact,  ".ge- 
sersUy  sapereeded  most  of  the  recipes  which  were  pre- 
vioQsly  resorted  to  for  curing  hoove."  The  chloride  of 
iodiom,  (oommoti  salt,)  and  the  chloride  of  lime  are  the 
sabsranoes  he  prefers,  which  are  not  oaly  eflectual  re- 
■ledies  but  are  easily  obtained. 

There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  the  use  of 
nedtcines  will  produce  no  efieot,  from  the  great  swel- 
hog  of  the  stomach  before  the  animal  is  discovered  to  be 
Dowell ;  and  in  such  cases  the  operation  of  puncturing 
most  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  save  the  animal's  life. 
Bot  the  ose  of  the  ordinary  knife  for  this  purpose  is 
oonsidered  objectionable.  Besides  the  gas,  there  is  a 
fMntity  of  liquidj  mixed  with  the  solid  contents  of  the 
stomach,  discharged  through  the  wound,  and  Mr.  S. 
observes,  that,  '*  although  the  greater  portion  of  it 
nay  be  ejected  to  be  driven  through  the  wound  in  the 
flaok,  yet  some  will  necessarily  fall  into  the  abdominal 
favity,  where  it  soon  operates  injnrioasly  by  causing 
daageroos  irritation,. which  occasionally  terminates  in 
&ta]  inflammatory  disease.  I  would  therefore  urge 
npoB  every  farmer  and  cattle-feeder,  to  procure  and 
keep  in  readiness  a  small  trocar ,  by  means  of  which 
^  operation  of  prnietoring  may  be  performed  efiectu- 
ftUy  and  without  the  sligbteett  risk-''    This  inatrameiit 


is  in  fact  the  same  that  is  used  by  surgeons  in  tapping 
human  subjects  for  dropsy.  It  is  described  as  consist- 
ing of  **  two  parts,  the  ttUUt  and  canula.  The  stiUet 
is  formed  of  a  round  rod  of  iron  about  five  inches  ip 
length,  terminating  at  one  extremity  in  a  triangular 
shaped  point,  and  furnished  with  a  wooden  handle  at 
the  other.  The  canula  is  the  name  applied  to  the  tube 
in  which  the  rod  is  sheathed.  In  using  the  trocsur,  it  ia 
forced  with  a  thrust  into  the  paunch;  and  on  withdraw- 
ing the  stillet,  the  canula  is  left  in  the  wound  as  long  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  permit  the  gas,  &m. 
in  the  stomach  to  escape  through  the  tube.  The  pos- 
sibility of  any  danger  from  matter  falling  into  the  ab- 
domen, is  thus  guarded  against,  and  when  the  gaa  cea- 
ses to  escape,  whioh  it  will,  do  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  after  the  paunch  has  been  punctured,  tho  canula 
is  to  be  removed,  after  whioh  the  wound  readily  hesds." 
It  is  proper  to  remark  that  hoove  from  choking  will 
generally  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  obstruction 
in  the  gullet.  The  most  ready  mode  of  effecting  this 
is  to  ose  a  tarred  rope,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  or 
three  inches  in  circumference,  one-  end  of  which  should 
be  bound  with  tow  and  covereid  with  soft  leather.  This 
passed  down  the  gullet,  will  generally  remove  any  ob- 
struction, and  the  gas  will  escape.  Liquids  poured 
down  the  throat,  to  labricate  the  parts,  will  sometimes 
enable  the  animal  to  swallow  the  substance,  or  it  may 
become  loosened  so'that  they' can  throw  it  up.  Warm 
castor  oil,  or  soft  soap,  will  be  found  the  beet  articles  for 
this  purpose. 

Preservation  of  Food* 

An  elaborate  article  on  the  perpetual  preservation  of 
food  has  latejy  appeared  in  the  London  WettminMter 
Reoieto,  The  writer  considers  at  length  the  different 
modes  adopted  in  various  countries  for  the  preservation 
of  grain,  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  &o.;  and  he  comes 
to  the  conclnsion  that  these  processes  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  ''  little  in  advanoe  of  the  squirrels  and  other 
aniflMils;"  that  they  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  bees, 
for  ''  they  hav^  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  trqe 
principle,  vis.  the  exchuion  qf  air,  which  they  accom- 
plish by  hermetically  sealing  up  their  honey-cells."  He 
alludea  to  the  preaervation  of  articles  of  food  in  tin 
cases,  from  whiob  the  air  is  excluded.  Meat  and  otner 
provisions  hove  been  kept  in  this  way  for  years ;  but  he 
thinks  the  expense  of  these  methods  prevents  their  ever 
being  more  than  a  luxury. 

He  mentions  a  singular,  but  in  many  respects  useful 
kind  of  granary  adopted  by  the  people  of  some  parts 
of  Spanish  America.  '*  The  skin  of  an  ox  is  taken  off 
entire ;  the  legs  and  neck  being  tied  round,  it  is  filled 
with  tightly>januned  earth  through  a  hole  in  t^  back, 
while  suspended  between  posts.  When  dried  to  a  state 
of  parchment,  the  earth  is  tsiken  out,  and  the  bloated  bag^ 
resembling  a  huge  hippopotamus,  is  filled  with  grain, 
which  is  thus  kept  air  and  vermin  proof." 

He  recommends  the  construction  of  granaries  on  the 
principle  of  exelodiog  the  air,  and  observes: 

"  The  practicalization  of  this  is  neither  difiicult  nor 
oostly :  on  the  contrary,  dose  granaries  might  be  con- 
struct ed  at  far  less  proportional  cost  than  the  existing 
kind.  They,  might  be  made  under  ground  as  well  as 
above  ground,  in  many  cases  better.  They  might  be 
constructed  ol  oast  iron,  like  gasometer  tanks;  or  of 
brick  and  .cement ;  or  of  brick  and  asphalte,  like  under- 
ground water- tanks.  It  is  only  required  that  they 
should  be  air-tight  and  consequently  w^ater- tight. ^  A 
single  ^an-hole  at  the  top,  similar  to  a  steam  boiler, 
is  all  the  opening  required,  with  an  air- tight  cover. 
The  air-pump  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  pbilosophio  toy, 
and  has  taken^  its  place  in  the  arts  as  a  manufacturer's 
tool ;  and  no  difficulty  would  exist  as  to  that  portion  of 
the  mechanism.    Now,  if  we  joppose  a  large  oast-iroa 
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or  brick  cylinder  sunk  in  the  earth,  the  bottom  beinv 
oonical,  and  the  top  domed  over,  an  air-purap  adjasted 
for  exhausting  the  air,  and  an  Archimedean  screw 
pump  to  discharge  the  grain,  we  have  the  whole  appa- 
ratus complete.  If  we  provide  for  wet  grain,  a  water- 
pump  may  be  added,  as  to  a  leaky  ship.  Suppose,  now, 
a  cargo  of  grain,  partly  germinating,  and  containing 
rats,  mice,  and  weevils,  to  be  shot  into  this  reservoir, 
the  cover  put  on  and  luted,  and  the  air  pump  at  work, 
the  germination  would  mstantly  oease,  and  the  animal 
functions  would  be  suspended.  If  it  be  objected  that 
they  would  revive  with  the  admission  of  the  air,  we 
answer,  tbat  the  air  need  not  be  admitted,  save  to 
empty  the  reservoir.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  reser- 
voir may  be  leaky,  we  answer,  so  may  a  ship;  and  if 
so,  the  air-pump  must  be  set  to  work  just  as  is  the  case 
with  a  water  pump  in  a  leaky  ship. 

"  The  same  arrangements  that  are  good  on  land  are 
good  at  sea.  Many  cargoes  of  wheat  have  been  aban- 
doned owing  to  heat  and  germination  on  their  passage. 
Rats,  mice,  and  weevils,  also,  are  very  destructive.  If 
the  vessel  were  built  with  metal- lined,  air-tight  com- 
partments, the  air  might  be  exhausted  by  a  pump;  occa- 
sionally trying  the  pump  to  ensure  against  leakage;  and 
thus  even  new,  undried  grain,  might  be  carried  and  de- 
livered across  the  sea  undamaged.  Collateral  advan- 
tages would  also  be  gained ;  the  Tessel  would  be  more 
safe  by  means  of  air-tight  compartments,  and  also  more 
buoyant.  And  the  same  arrangements  would  be  equal- 
ly available  for  various  kinds  of  goods,  subject  to  dam- 
age m  transit, — such  as  are  hermetically  sealed  in  tin 
eases;  and  thus  the  expense  of  packages  would  be 
saved. 

'*  In  reservoirs  on  shore  the  air  might  not  merely  be 
pumped  o«<;  warm  air  might  be  pumped  tn,  to  dry 
damp  grain.  Water  might  also  be  pumped  in  and  out 
to  cleanse  the  grain. 

**  Similar  reservoirs  or  magazines  on  a  similar  scale 
might  be  constructed  for  butchers  or  other  provision 
dealers,  and  meat  might  be  preserved  fresh  for  weeks 
in  the  beat  of  summer,  preventing  the  necessity  of 
waste,  or  of  selling  at  ruinous  low  prices;  and  so  with 
the  fish  brought  to  Billingsgate  or  other  markets.  On 
the  same  principle;  there  is  no  doubt,  that  fresh  meat, 
as  sea  stock,  might  be  carried  instead  of  salt  meat,  and 
that  fresh  provisions  might  be  transported  from  any 
part  of  the  world  to  any  other  part.  Pork,  or  beef,  or 
mutton,  or  venison,  might  be  killed  in  America  and 
transported  to  England.  Weevily  biscuit  would  be  a 
traditional  commodity  only,  in  the  ennals  of  sailor 
eraft. 

"As  regards  the  economy  of  transport  of  grain  from 
foreign  countries,  the  process  would  be  as  follows.  The 
corn  brought  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  or 
4>y  canal  or  railroad  to  New  York,  would  be  discharged 
into  the  air-tight  magaaines  of  the  vessel.  On  arriving 
at  Liverpool,  or  Birkenhead,  or  Harwich,  the  Archime- 
dean screw  pump  would  discbarge  the  grain  into  close 
waggons  on  a  railway  on  the  edge  of  the  quay.  These 
wagons  might  be  rendered  measurers  of  quantity,  be- 
ing all  made  to  hold  a  given  number  of  quarters;  and 
thus  alt  labor  in  expense  and  measuring  would  be  saved. 
The  wagons  so  loaded  in  bulk,  and  without  the  expense 
of  sacks,  would  discharge  their  contents  into  reservoirs 
beneath  the  sidings ;  say  for  instance,  the  railway  arch- 
es of  the  Eastern  Counties.  There  it  might  remain 
ancnre  against  all  detriment  for  any  number  of  years 
the  owner  might  desire,  with  the  minimum  of  expense 
in  transit  and  stowage.  The  wagons  would  be  con- 
structed with  a  hatch  at  top;  and  a  discharge-pipe  be- 
low." 


Cut  and  pile  wood  before  snow  gets  deep,  and  have 
it  ready  (qt  hauling  th»4f«t  aLedding* 


How  to   raise  Thinr  Bmhels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

Where  you  could  not  raite  twenty  beftre. 

Eds.  Cx7LTiVATom— Where  yon  have  a  good  eloicr 
sod,  let  the  clover  grojf  until  the  first  we^  in  Jqm; 
then  take  a  good  team  and  plow,  and  turn  the  cIotv 
all  under ;  then  roll  the  sod  down  fiat,  and  let  it  U7 
eight  or  ten  days;  then  take  a.  light  harrow  or  cultivs. 
tor,  and  pulverize  the  ground  fine,  and  abont  the  25tb 
of  June  sow  2^  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  and  after 
harrowing  it  well,  roll  it  down  smooth.  About  tht 
last  week  in  August,  take  your  roller  and  prets  the 
corn  down  as  fiat  as  possible,  going  round  with  the  rol- 
ler the  same  way  you  intend  to  plow  the  lasd;  tki 
plow  the  land  as  deep  as  possible,  sind  turn  all  the  cgn 
under — follow  with  the  roller,  pressing  all  dovn  flat 
Thus  you  have  two  crops  well  mixed  with  the  aofl  for 
manure. 

Then  rake  a  light  harrow  or  cultivator,  and  palTcr* 
ize  the  ground  fine,  and  sow  your  wheat  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  if  yon  do  not  have  one-third  noie 
wheat  than  you  do  where  you  summer  fallow,  tell  an 
I  am  mistaken  in  a  cheap  method  of  mannriDg  lead. 
The  corn  will  grow  so  thick  tbat  it  will  keep  emj 
other  plant  down,  and  leave  the  ground  elean,  aad  if 
there  is  a  few  small  leaves  of  the  corn  seratehed  op  witk 
the  harrow,  it  will  afibrd  a  good  top  dressing  for  tk 
wheat.     laA  Hopkins.     Jmhum,  Stpt.  22  1848. 


Mary  land  I«and9«< 


Eds.  CiTLTiTAToa — My  communication  respeetiag 
lands  in  Maryland,  which  appeared  in  the  September 
No.  of  the  Cultivator,  has  elicited  numerous  letten 
from  your  state  and  the  pastern  states ;  the  writen  ma- 
king many  inquiries  respecting  the  lands,  their  couli- 
tion,  prices,  810. 

Can  you  state  in  your  October  number,  for  the  iafor* 
mation  of  your  northern  readers,  tbat  this  is  the  heal- 
thiest country  in  the  world;  remote  from  all  large  bo- 
dies of  water,  and  all  iharshy  lands,  there  are  no  ep* 
demies  whatever.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  fiae 
spring  water,  many  fine  waterpowers  onempkiyed,  large 
bodies  of  fine  chestnut  and  oak  timber,  aad  lime  ia 
every  direction — that  land,  long  thrown  out,  aod  eanlf 
brought  into  a  fine  state  of  fertility  by  the  oae  of  liae 
and  plaster,  can  be  purchased  for  tear  dollars  per  acre 
—one- third  down,  the  bedance  to  remaii;  for  6  to 8  yean. 
Farms  under  cultivation,  with  tolerable  buildings,  may 
be  bought  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  sore, 
and  improved  farms  within  thirteen  miles  of  the  dtj  of 
Baltimore,  which  is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  Uai- 
ted  States,  and  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  lime- 
stone region,  may  be  purchased  ior  thirty  doUan  per 
acre,  on  equally  accommodating  terms.  These  farms 
contain  from  150  to  300  acres. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  plenty  of  highlf 
improved  farms  in  this  county  would  bring  from  eighij  to 
ouQ  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

I  am  18  miles  from  Bedtimore,  and  all  around  me  are 
these  vacant  lands  and  farms  which  have  been  aufiered 
to  run  down  and  which  are  in  the  market.  I  am  with- 
in three  miles  of  a  good  turnpike  to  Baltimore,  and 
none  of  the  above  mentioned  lands  more  than  fire  milee 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  turnpikes  to  the  city.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  all  letters  (post  paid,)  vhioh 
are  addressed  me  on  this  subject. 

Persons  anxious  of  seeing  the  country,  will  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Thomas  Street,  Bull's  Head  tavern,  North 
Front  street,  near  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  be  direoted  hov 
they  may  reach  nay  farm  by  the  returning  market  va- 
gons,  and  I  will  show  them  the  oountiy  in  this  vicioi^ 
with  great  pleasure.  W.  B.  Hamiltoh.  Long  Gmnf 
Baliimore  Cq.,  Md,,  Si^.  2^,  1848, 
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Disease  In  Sbeep. 

In  the  October  number,  page  322,  of  the  Cultivator y 
your  correspondent  seeks  for  infonnation  in  relation  to 
a  disease  that  bas  proved  very  fatal  among  bis  sbeep, 
and  for  which  you  also  seek  a  remedy. 

I  ^  ill  first  endeavor  to  explain  the  functions  of  the 
parts  involved  in  the  disease,  their  location,  and  the  in- 
dications of  cure.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
ternal skin,  folded  into  all  the  orifices  of  the  body,  as 
the  mouth,  eyes,  nose,  ears,  lungs,  stomach,  intestines 
•.nd  bladder;  its  structure  of  arterial  capillaries,  veins, 
arteries,  nerves,  &c.,  i»  similar  to  the  external  skin;  its 
most  extensive  surfaces  are  those  of  the  lungs  and  in- 
testines, the  former  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  greater 
than  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body. 

The  healthy  ofiice  of  this  membrane,  is  to  furnish 
from  the  blood  of  a  fluid  called  mucous,  to  lubricate  its 
own  surface  and  protect  it  from  the  action  of  materials 
taken  into  the  system.  The  mucous  membrane  and 
the  external  surface  of  the  body,  seem  to  be  a 
counterpart  of  each  other,  and  perform  nearly  the  same 
offices;  hence  if  the  action  of  one  is  suppressed,  the 
other  commences  the  performance  of  its  office ;  thus  a 
cold  which  closes  the  skin  immediately  stops  the  per- 
spiration, which  is  now  forced  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, producing  the  discharge  of  watery  humors,  pus 
intermixed  with  blood,  dry  cough,  emaciation,  &o.,  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Ferris.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  diseaae;  the  first  is  called  common  catarrh,  which 

J  proceeds  from  cold  taken  in  pastnre  that  is  not  proper- 
y  drained,  also  from  atmospheric  changes;  it  may  also 
proceed  from  acrid  or  other  irritating  effluvia  inhaled  in 
the  air,  or  from  poisonous  substances  taken  in  the  sto- 
mach in  the  form  of  food.  TKe  second  variety  and  the 
one  to  which  Mr.  F.  may  ascribe  the  loss  of  his  sheep, 
is  called  Epidemic  Influenza,  and  is  produced  by  gene- 
ral  causes;  the  attack  is  sometimes  sudden;  although  of 
nearly  the  same  nature  as  the  first  form,  it  is  more  ob- 
stinate, and  the  treatment  must  ie  more  energetic.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  correct  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  malady,  under  its  difi*erent  forms  and  sta- 
ges; the  principal  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  equal- 
ise the  oiroulation,  remove  the  irrritatiog  causes  from 
the  organs  affected,  and  restore  the  tone  of  the  systena. 
For  this  purpose,  we  make  use  of  the  following  arti- 
cles:   Take 

1   ox.  of  Horehonnd, 

1  *'     Marshmallow, 
X         **     powdered  Elecampane, 
^         <«  **  Liquorice, 
4  tea  spoon  full  powdered  Cayenne, 

2  table  spoons  full  Molasses, 
2  "  "       Vinegar. 

Mix,  pour  on  the  whole  one  quart  of  boiling  water, 
ael  it  aside  for  two  hours,  then  strain  through  cotton 
elotb,  and  give  a  table  spoon  full  night  and  morning- • 
If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  a  dose  of  linseed  oil 
should  precede  the  mixture;  no  water  should  be  allow- 
ed daring  the  treatment. 

The  following  injection  may  be  used  night  and  morn- 
ing :     take, 

1  ox.  of  powdered  Bayberry  bark, 

I        "        <'  Gum  Arabic, 

I  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Stir  occasionally  while  cooling  and  strain  as  above. 

The  legs  and  ears  should  be  briskly  rubbed  with  tine- 
tore  of  capsicum;  this  latter  acts  as  a  counter  irritant, 
equalizes  the  circulation,  and  entering  into  the  system, 
gires  tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  animal  economy.  G. 
H.  Dadd,  M.  D.     Boiton,  Oct,  9,  1848. 


Kentncky  Wild  Lands. 
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Kentucky  grazing  lands  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world.   This  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  any  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  them.     What  can  surpass  the 
blue  grass  pastures  of  the  regions  around  Maysville, 
Paris,  Lexington,  Frankfort  and  Louisville  ?     Eastern 
men  are  prone  to  seek  a  grazing  rather  than  a  planting 
region  as  the  field  of  their  operations,  and  some   are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  the  wild  lands  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  affording  a  better  opportunity  of  investment 
than  the  prairies  uf  the  West.     In  Kentncky,  wild  lands 
adapted  to  grazing,  can  be  purohased  at  from  50  cts.  to 
$10  per  acre — good  lands,  at  an  average  of  $2  per  acre. 
Go  up  the  Licking,  towards  Frankfort,  or  up  the  Ohio, 
and  this  can  be  done.     And  on  a  well  selected  location, 
the  timber  on  the  land  for  lumber  purposes,  is  worth  ten 
times  the  cost  of  the  purchase  money.     Let  an  enterpri- 
sing New  England  farmer,  with  a  little  capital  to  start 
upon,  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  any 
great  thoroughfare — as   either  of   these   rivers — and 
erect  on  the  premises  a  good  saw  mill,  to  be  operated 
by  steam  or  water  power,  and  the  mill  will  make  money 
rapidly  for  him,  in  preparing  lumber  for  market — and 
there  is  always  a  good  market  at  Cincinnati — while  at 
at  the  same  time  it  is-  clearing  his  land,  for  grazing. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  are   lying 
within  100  miles  of  Cincinnati,  which,  when  cleared 
and  in  grass,  will  be  worth  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre— 
and  the  lumber  will  pay  for  clearing  the  land,  and  leave 
a  handsome  profit  besides.     And  why  should  not  New 
England  men  take  up  these  lands  rather  than  go  on  to 
the  prairies  of  the  wide  west  ?     No  healthier  region  of 
country  exists  in  the  known  world.     There  are  few  or 
no  slaves  to  be  found  there,  and  it  is  fully  believed  that 
•  Kentucky  will  be  a  free  state  on  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion  plan  within  five  years— so  that  slavery  will  be  no 
objection.     There  is  the  Marshall  tract— 25,000  acres, 
opposite  and  below  Portsmouth— the  Triplelt  tract,  not 
far  from  Maysville,  and  other  tracts  where  eligible 
purchases  might  be  made.     A  simple  ashery  will  pay 
all  expense  of  clearing,  provided  no  use  is  made  of  tim- 
ber for  lumber  purposes.     As  a  matter  of  illustration 
we  might  refer  to  the  operations  of  the  Kinniconick 
Railroad  and  Mill  Company. 

This  company  was  chartered  March  I,  1848,  by  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  and  went  into  immediate  opera* 
tion.  The  land  had  been  previously  purchased  by  three 
members  of  the  present  company,  and  stocked  with 
choice  sheep,  with  the  view  of  raising  wool  and  sheep 
for  sale.  The  Company  have  built  a  railroad  running 
back  from  Vanoeburgh,  Ky.,  about  seven  miles— into 
their  timber  tract,  consisting  of  about  16,000  acres. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  road,  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  Kinniconick— a  little  river— they  have  built  a  mill 
35  by  100  feet,  to  be  worked  by  steam,  capable  of  sawing 
10,000  feet  per  day.  The  mill  has  three  engines,  one 
for  driving  a  single  saw,  one  for  driving  a  gang  of  18 
saws,  and  one  for  driving  any  other  machines  the  com- 
pany may  erect.  All  these  engines  are  of  high  power. 
The  saw-dust,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  slabs, 
make  all  the  steam  required.  The  lumber  when  sawed 
at  the  mill  is  worth  on  the  average,  $10  per  thousand, 
and  will  sell  in  market  for  $12.50  and  upwards. 
Stave-dressing  machines  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
mill,  and  circular  saws.for  sawing  a  portion  of  the  slabs 
into  lath.  The  company  have  fenced  in  2,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mill,  from  which  they 
are  now  sawing  the  lumber — and  many  ^rtions  of  this 
tract  are  worth  $50  an  acre  for  sawing  purposes  alone. 
The  company  now  have  about  500  acres  cleared,  and 
mostly  set  in  grass.  They  have  also  on  the  premises 
about  1000  head  of  choice  sheep,  besides  some  oattla 
and  horses.    Wood  fronr  thmriaad  sells  for  $3.50  pit 
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cord  bj  wholesale  in  Cincinnati  market;  and  chestnntoak 
bark,  of  whioh  they  have  vast  quantities,  at  $10  pr  cord. 
The  lumber,  the  wood  and  the  eheatnut-oak  bark  are  be- 
ing  prepared  for  market  constantly.  It  is  expected 
that  from  4,000  to  5,000  cords  of  wood  will  be  sold  in 
the  course  of  the  coming  year,  and  from  1,000  to  2,000 
cords  of  bark,  and  about  260,000  ft.  of  lumber  per  month 
througn  the  year.  They  will  clear  about  300  acres  ol 
land  and  seed  in  blue>grass,  timothy  and  clover.  They 
have  made  arrangements  to  raise  1,500  bushels  of  corn, 
1,500  bushels  of  oats — 1,000  bushels  ol  potatoes,  2,- 
600  of  turnepe,  100  of  beans,  &o. 

In  addition,  they  hate  made  and  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  have  two  ships  built  at  their  landing  during 
the  coming  summer;  also,  to  have  fifty  vine-dressers 
and  tbetr  families  from  the  Rhine,  commence  operations 
for  the  raising  of  grapes  on  their  own  account,  during 
the  coming  spring,  by  furnishing  them  land  for  planting 
their  vineyards.  It  is  expected  that  these  families  will 
be  followed  by  others  in  due  course  of  time,  having  the 
same  object  in  view.  The  members  of  the  K.  R.  R.  St 
Mill  Company,  are  nearly  all  New  England  men,  and  if 
they  accomplish  one  half  they  intend,  it  will  be  demon- 
etrated  that  men  need  not  go  to  the  prairies  to  make 
good  investments.     B.     Oct.  11,  1848. 

I«arge  Cattle* 

The  following  are  the  weights  and  dimensions  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  fat  cattle  exhibited  at  the  late 
State  show  at  Buffalo. 

J.  and  F.  A.  ALBKEGKa,  of  Buffalo,  exhibited  two 
oxen,  called  Empire  State  and  Queen  City,  The  form- 
er measured  in  girth,  behind  the  fore  legs,  0  feet  3  1-2 
inches:  and  his  length  from  shoulder  to  end  of  rump 
was  7  feet  3  inches;  the  latter  measured  in  girth,  9  feet, 
and  in  length,  7  feet  7  inches.  The  aggregate  weight 
of  the  two  was  6,784  lbs. 

Two  oxen  shown  by  Ltmak  Brainard,  girthed, 
each,  8  feet  10  inches--length,  6  feet  7  inches — weight 
of  the  two,  4,800  lbs. 

Two  oxen  shown  by  L.  Dott,  measured,  in  girth,  8 
feet  6  inches,  and  8  feet  3  inches;  in  length,  7  feet  7 
inches,  and  6  feet  3  inches-— weight  of  tiM  two,  4,670 
lbs. 

An  ox  shown  by  Edward  Mukson,  girthed  9  feet — 
length,  7  feet  8  1-2  inches — ^weight,  3,100  lbs. 

The  following  were  the  live  weight  of  cattle  four 
years  old  : 

A  pair  shown  by  E.  Sreldok,  4,295  lbs. 
"  •'  "  B.  HuMPHRKT,  4,037  1-2 
"         "         "    John  Burns,     3,887  1-2 

One  ox  *'         <'     HxNT  Dixon,    2,200 
"         "        "     E.  MuNSON,      2,100 

A  pair  of  steers,  three  years  old,  shown  by  J.  8. 
Wadsworth,  weighed  3,390  lbs.;  and  a  two-year-old 
flteer,  shown  by  the  same  gentleman,  weighed  1,497  lbs. 

A  fat  cow,  7  years  old,  shown  by  B.  Hadtibld, 
weighed  1,742  lbs.;  and  one  5  years  old,  shown  by  Ro- 
bert FowLBR,  weighed  2,030  lbs.  One  5  years  old, 
shown  by  Ajllbn  Avrault,  weighed  1,652  lbs.  One 
6  years  old,  shown  by  Norman  Kibbb,  weighed  1,645. 
(This  was  only  grass-fed.  She  was  a  cross  of  the 
JDurham  and  Devon,  and  a  very  fine  animal.) 

R.  I.  CANrtBLD,  New  Milford,  Ct.,  exhibited  a  pair 
of  cattle,  4  years  old,  at  the  late  show  at  Litchfield, 
which  weighed  4,600  lbs. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  these  cattle  with 
others  of  large  size  which  have  formerly  attracted  at- 
tention. The  celebrated  Durham  ox,  bred  by  Chas. 
CoLLivo,  in  1796,  measured,  at  ten  years  old,  as  fol- 
lows :  girth,  behind  the  shoulders,  10  feet ;  breadth,  at 
the  shoulders  2  feet  7  inches,  across  the  hips  2  feet  7 
inches.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  his  live 
ifcnght  Bt  thBt  time;  bm  fte  wbb  slaughtered  the  fol- 


lowing year,  in  consequence  of  an  aceident,  and  tlioiigh 
he  was  thought  to  have  lost  considerably  in  weight,  hii 
four  quarters  weighed  2,322  lbs.,  his  tallow  156  lbs., 
and  his  hide  142  lbs. — making  a  total  dressed  vdght 
of  2,620  lbs. 

The  oxen,  Maximue  and  Magnuey  bred  by  Co1.Cba> 
PIN,  Springfield,  Mass.,  exhibited  at  the  show  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  in  1817,— (tin 
cattle  being  six  and  a  half  yean  old) — metrand  is 
follows :  JfaxtiRtu,  girth,  9  feet;  breadth  aerontlw  Upi 
2  feet  6  inches — across  the  shoulders  2  feet?  l-2iKbtt. 
Mu^gnue,  girth,  9  feet;  breadth  across  the  htps,  2  iiBet 
6  inches — across  the  shoulders,  2  feet  5  l-Sisehei.  We 
have  never  seen  any  aoeonnt  of  the  live  weight  ofdne 
cattle,  and  only  know  the  dressed  weight  of  the  ■ttlkr 
one,  which  was  2000. 

The  famous  Broughton  heifer,  Peachy  bred  by  Sr 
Charles  R.  Tbmfest — which  won  the  gold  medil  of 
the  Smithfield  Club,  in  1843, — and  a  model  of  whkk 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  CnlUvator, — wu  fear 
years  and  10  months  old,  and  gave  the  (elloiriig 
dressed  weight:  four  quarters.  1,770  lbs.,  tsllov,  2iS 
lbs.,  hide,  120  lbs.— total,  2,118  lbs. 


PropagaUoM  of  MashTooan* 

The  propagation  of  mushrooms  has  not  rsceived  moek 
attention  in  this  country — ^the  few  that  are  hen  owl 
for  culinary  purposes,  being  generally  of  spontsoeoiv 
growth.  The  use  of  the  vegetable  is,  however,  in- 
creasing, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  notbeeone 
as  common  here  as  in  European  countries.  Ithubeea 
supposed  by  some  that  they  were  of  no  real  raloe  u 
food — that  they  are  only  suitable  for  forming  condi- 
ments, sauces  and  ketchups;  but  chemical  bveetigaoat 
has  shown  them  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen — the  basii  of 
muscle,  Slc.  The  following  extracts  from  an  article  ii 
the  Transactions  of  the  Caledonian  Horticoltnnl  S> 
ciety,  contain  useful  directions  in  regard  to  the  propt- 
gation  of  mushrooms : 

*'  Mushroom  spawii  (or  the  myeelium  of  the  Agni- 
ens  campestris)  may  often  be  found  on  the  floor  of  u 
empty  out-house  where  horses  had  been  kept  for  & 
length  of  time.  It  may  be  preserved  in  small  ma«s 
in  a  dry  place  for  future  use. 

There  are  various  ways  of  increasiDg  masfarooat 
spawn,  but  the  following  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
simple.  In  the  month  of  July  prepare  a  qnaotitj  of 
short -litter,  mixed  with  horse  droppings.  Lay  tliii 
heap  in  the  corner  of  a  shed,  about  two  feet  thick, 
beating  it  gently  down.  The  heap  will  beat  |ire(tj 
strongly  at  first,  but  when  the  heat  has  anbiided  till 
about  milk  warm,  insert  pieces  of  spawn  into  the  ceotie 
of  the  heap.  If  the  heap  get  eold,  and  there  be  act 
enough  of  heat  to  cause  the  spawn  to  roa,  eover  the 
heap  with  warm  horse-dung,  so  as  to  diflhse  a  geatle 
heat  through  the  whole  mass.  When  the  apawo  hu 
run  through  every  part,  have  the  whole  taken  iaio  » 
dry  loft,  whore  it  is  to  be  kept  until  wanted. 

''  The  material  I  make  up  a  mushroom  bed  vitk| 
consists  entirely  of  horse^droppings — ^preferring  those 
of  horses  kept  on  oats  and  hay,  which  are  (ar  oore 
productive  than  those  of  horses  fed  with  grass  aod 
clQver,  or  other  soft  food.  The  droppings  are  coUected 
inte  a  shed  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  siablfs, 
turning  the  mass  out  in  the  day  time  to  dry  a  little,  if 
weather  permit.  When  we  have  coUected  eooQoh  to 
make  a  bed,  I  have  it  all  taken  into  the  motbroom- 
house,  and  if  not  dried  enough,  it  is  spread  on  the  floor 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  flues,  turning  onCe  or  twice  i 
day,  until  we  consider  it  half  dried.  It  ii  laid  alto. 
getber  in  a  heap  to  sweat  the  rank  heat  of  it,  tamiag 
it  over  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  keep  it  from  hon- 
ing. When  the  heat  has  well  subsided,  which  ii  g«* 
orally  in  about  five  or  aiz  days,  we  hegio  to  make  Q| 
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tke  bed,  on  a  ahelf,  fitted,  2  fe«t  6  inches  broad  and  1 1 
ioebes  deep.  This  is  filled  within  one  inch  of  the  top, 
beatiog  the  mass  down  in  saccessive  portions  with  a 
briek  or  mallet,  as  firm  as  possible,  as  the  shelf  is  be- 
ing filled.  If  it  do  not  heat  very  vehemently,  then  all 
\a  goisg  on  well;  but  if  it  begin  to  burn,  tarn  op  with 
adang-fork,  to  let  the  rank  heat  escape;  when  that 
has  passed  oiT,  beat  all  down  as  before,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  the  bed  is  ready  for  spawning. 

*i  The  heat  in  the  bed  when  spawned,  shonld  not  ex* 
ceed  90^  Fahrenheit,  when  the  thermometer  is  sunk  5 
ioebes  into  the  bed.  When  or  this  heat  insert  pieces  of 
ipswn  a  little  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  9  inches  apart, 
sJmI  jnst  so  deep  as  to  be  little  more  than  covered.  Lay 
on  earth  immediately,  of  a  strong  loomy  character,  3 
inches  deep,  and  beat  it  all  over  firm  with  the  back  of 
a  spade.  In  this  state  let  the  bed  lie  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  by  which  time  the  heat  has  declined  a  little. — 
Then  cover  it  all  over  with  hay,  which  increases  the 
heat  eonaiderably  ;  water  it  on  the  top  of  the  hay  with 
a  lyringe,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  water  of  the 
lame  tenperatixre  as  the  house,  which  is  generally  about 
60o  Fahrenheit.  I  never  water  directly  on  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  finding  this,  from  experience;  to  have  a  very 
bad  efiect.  In  aboat  five  or  six  weeks  at  longest,  the 
mushrooms  make  their  appearance.  I  generally  gather 
tvo  pints  a  day  from  a  bed  2  1-2  feet  broad  by  27  feet 
long.  I  have  frequently,  however,  got  as  much  as  two 
pedu  in  one  day  when  the  bed  was  in  full  bearing  ;  and 
(A  one  oeeastoo  I  had  2  1-2  quart  bottles  of  ketchup 
made  from  a  mgl^  gathering." 


Rales  for  Plowing. 


The  Committee  on  Plowing  at  the  late  exhibition  of 
the  Onondaga  eoonty  Agricnltural  Society,  laid  down 
the  following  roles.  In  regard  to  the  first  rule,  we 
tbiak  the  natare  of  the  subsoil  should  be  regarded 
ia  deciding  on  the  depth  of  farrow — though  six  inches 
may  be  ahallow  enough  for  any  soil.  In  some  cases, 
vhere  the  subsoil  is  rich  in  the  substances  which  consti- 
tute the  food  of  plants,  there  is  often  great  advantage 
ia  bringing  the  lower  earth  to  the  surface,  where,  by 
tke  action  of  air,  heat,  &c.,  it  becomes  a  manure ;  but 
vbers  the  elements  of  fertility  are  to  be  added  to  the 
mt—that  is,  when  the  richness  does  not  naturally  exist, 
hot  is  applied — ^we  are  in  favor  of  less  depth  of  furrow; 
tboagh  we  weald  loosen  and  stir  the  earth  as  much  as 
praotieable  with  the  subsoil  plow. 

"  First,  the  ground  should  all  be  plowed  and  in  no 
cane  UgM  than  gix  inohes  deep.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  depth  Is  gradually  in- 
creased to  twelve  inches,  and  a  greater  depth  is  de- 
iirable. 

"Seoondly,  the  furrow  should  be  well  turned.  And 
to  do  this  the  width  of  the  furrow  slice  must  always 
(ezoept  in  the  sununer  fallowing)  be  graduated  to  the 
^k  of  the  furrow.  If  the  furrow  is  too  deep  for  the 
breadth  cut,  the  slice  will  stand  edgewise.  If  the  slice 
it  too  wide  for  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  a  '<balk''  will 
^  left  00  which  nothing  ought  to  be  expected  to  grow, 
ukI  if  the  next  farrow  is  properly  plowed,  a  hole  wil  1 
^  left  where  the  preceding  furrow  was  improperly 
tamed. 

"  Thirdly  I  where  the  sdrface  of  the  ground  will  per- 
mit, the  forrow  should  be  straight,  that  the  work  may 
be  more  easily  performed  and  have  a  more  workman- 
like appearaaee  than  it  otherwise  would  have. 

"Foorthly,  where  the  earth  is  light  and  sandy,  the 
flftt  farrow  is  best  because  it  leaves  the  soil  more  com- 
pact, and  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  drouth.  If  the 
*<m1  ia  stiff'  and  inclining  to  day,  the  furrow  is  best  if 
left  at  an  angle  of  forty- five  degrees,  beoause  the  bar- 
'<^w  will  most  effeotoally  operate  on  the  aarface,  and 


under  each  furrow  a  small  channel  will  be  left  which 
will  assist  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  water  which  piay 
fall  upon  the  surface,  and  also  will  render  the  soil  niore 
loose  and  friable." 

To  the  above  we  add  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  plowing,  at  the  late  Pitts- 
field  (Mass.)   exhibition: 

''Tour  Committe  at  this  time  beg  to  ofier  a  few  re- 
marks on  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. The  work  we  have  seen  to-day  approaches 
near  to  perfection,  according  to  the  general  standard. 
The  whole  surface  was  thoroughly  turned  ov^Tj  the 
depth  and  width  well  preserved.  The  only  notice- 
able defects  we  have  remarked  on  this  and  other  occa- 
sions being  that  the  dead  furrow  is  not  in  all  cases 
handsomely  cleared  up,  and  more  care  might  be  well 
bestowed  in  making  the  ends  of  the  lands  even.  Al- 
though there  may  bo  some  practical  objections  to  the 
plan,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  each  plow- 
man should  not  be  required  to  stake  a  land  and  open 
the  first  furrow  for  himself,  a  requirement  which  would 
be  a  sure  test  of  the  skill  of  the  workman  and  of  the 
care  with  which  his  team  was  broken.  According  to 
the  present  plan,  a  superior  plow  may,  and  frequently 
doe6,  make  all  the  difference  observable  in  the  work  of 
two  men,  while  the  skill  may  be  on  the  losing  side.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  this  plowing  is  nearly  perfect, 
according  to  our  standard.  It  remains  to  inquire  in 
what  respect  our  standard  is  imperfect.  The  answer 
is  in  the  fact  that  if  an  average-plowed  field  here  be 
compared  with  one  in  many  foreign  countries  where  the 
plows  are  greatly  inferior  in  all  respects  to  ours  we 
shall  find  the  comparison  tells  against  us.  The  differ- 
ence is  less  observable  in  sward  plowing,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily the  only  species  of  plowing  practiced  at  plow- 
ing-matches.  In  the  art  of  plowing  a  given  piece  of 
sward  flat,  we  may  challenge  competition.  Whether 
fiat  furrows  even  in  sward  are  the  best  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  ia  eon-, 
sequence  of  some  remarks  in  favor  of  this  method  by 
the  Committee  of  last  year,  the  subject  was  discussed 
by  the  North  Stockbric^e  Farmer's  Club,  when  it  ap^ 
peared  that  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  was  in  favor 
of  the  shingling  or  lapped  furrows.  It  is  however,  in 
the  plowing  of  mellow  land  that  we  are  most  in  fault, 
which  arises  on  one  side,  from  our  pursuing  the  same 
system  on  the  fallow  that  we  do  on  the  sward,  of  plow- 
ing wide  and  reversing  fiat,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
the  little  care  that  is  used  in  staking  oat  the  field  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  according  to  a  well  understood 
plan.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that.meither  of  these  sub- 
jects, fallow  plowing,  or  the  staking  out  of  fields,which 
are  at  once  a  school  and  a  test  of  good  plowing,  can 
come  before,  the  public  at  a  plonghing-matoh;  but  a 
means  might  be  devised  whereby  premiums  should  be 
offered  for  the  best  and  most  scientific  fallow  of  five  or 
ten  acres,  on  the  applicant's  own  farm,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  offer  premiums  for  the  best  acre  of  oom  or 
rye.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  results  might  follow 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan." 


SaYiiig  PumpklDB. 

Every  farmer  who  raises  many  pumpkins,  usually  lo- 
ses a  large  portion,  or  else  loses  a  large  portion  of  their 
vsdue,  by  freezing  during  sharp  autumnul  frosts.  Some 
keep  them  into  winter,  and  not  having  cellar  room, 
throw  them  to  the  cows,  when  frozen  about  as  hard  as 
a  brick-bat,  and  their  ice-ribbed  exterior  resisting  the 
sharpest  teeth  of  a  young  brindle. 

Gathering  pumpkins  and  stacking  corn-fodder  are 
often  performed  on  the  siame  day;  and  if  the  farmer, 
when  he  builds  his  stack  of  Btilksj  will  make  a  li^er 
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of  pampkins  and  tlieii  a  layer  of  corn-fodder,  they  will 
be  effectnally  protected  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  if 
perfectly  sonod  when  gathered,  will  even  keep  into 
spring,  if  the  stock  is  not  consumed  by  that  time. 

Tuboring  ComniiiniUet. 

Hon.  Harvst  Baldwin,  in  his  address  before  the 
Onondaga  County  Agricultural  Society,  made  some 
good  remarks  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  industry,  as 
compared  with  indolence,  on  the  character  and  pros- 
perity of  communities.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  ''a  general  principle,  that  oommnnity  which  is 
rf^quired  to  toil  the  most  constantly,  to  economise  the 
most  closely  and  live  most  fmgally,  will  be  found  to  be 
physically,  morally  and  iniellectnally  in  the  best  condi- 
tion.'' He  made  some  comparisons  in  illustration  of 
the  principle:  **  Look  for  example  to  the  azure  sky — 
the  bland  atmosphere — the  temperate  climate — the  fer- 
tile soil  of  Italy,  and  there  behold  her  people — as  a  na- 
tion— ignorant,  trifling,  licentious,  depraved  and  beg- 
garly poor,  numberiog  more  of  the  lazaroni,  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation  on  earth.  Look  to  the  Ocean 
Isles,  and  especially  those  that  border  oar  own  Southern 
coast;  warmed  by  a  tropical  sun  and  fanned  by  a  per- 
petual summer's  breeze,  their  fat  and  fertile  soils  yield 
almost  without  tillage  or  toil  in  the  greatest  luxuriance 
and  profusion,  everything  necessary  to  the  support  and 
oomiort  of  man;  and  yet  as  a  whole,  how  miserable, 
degraded,  licentious,  ignorant  and  debased."  On  the 
other  hand  he  refers  to  New  England  and  the  Northern 
States,  ''where  from  necessity  the  people  are  all  obliged 
to  live  in  the  constant  practice  of  all  these  virtues,  and 
where  on  earth  will  you  find  a  better  people  than  they — 
it  is  their  climate — their  frugal  habits,  their  constant 
and  persevering  industry  that  contributes  largely  to 
make  them  so."  • 

The  Florida  ETer«Gladeii. 

We  have  received  from  Hon.  Mr.  Wescott,  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Florida,  a  copy  of 
Congressional  Document  242,  containing  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  reported  by  that  gentlemen  at  the  late  session  of 
Congress,  "to  authorize  the  draining  of  the  Ever-Glades 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  by  said  State,  and  to  grant  the 
same  to  said  State  for  that  purpose."  The  Document 
contains  a  great  amount  of  interesting  information  re- 
lating to  this  subject.  It  seems  that  the  tract  which 
it  is  proposed  to  reclaim,  comprises,  by  estimation 
about  one  million  of  acres— the  cost  of  reclamation  is 
estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars — and  it  is  thought 
that  the  tract  would  be  capable  of  supporting  a  popu- 
lation of  250,000.  At  the  present  lime  .hese  Ever- 
Glades  are  nearly  worthless.  The  tract  is  mostly  cov- 
ered with  water- grasses,  growing  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  and  the  soil  is  more  or  less  covered  with  water  all 
the  year.  The  basis  is  said,  to  be  lime-stone,  upon 
which  a  deep  vegetable  deposite  has  accumulated  from 
the  decay  of  the  plants  produced  for  ages.  The  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  soil  being  12  or  15  fv)et  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  is  proposed  to  drain  it  by  cutting 
canals  through  various  portions, — they  emptying  into 
tide  creeks  or  rivers,  which  it  is  said  extend  up  into  the 
Ever-Glades.  When  this  body  of  land  is  made  suitable 
for  cultivation,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  various 
tropical  plants,  valuable  in  commerce.  The  tract  is 
situated  to  the  southward  of  27^  30',  where  there  is 
■o  frost,  and  where  many  productions  may  be  obtained 
that  will  not  grow  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  schedule  is  given  of  the  articles  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce : 

Compty,  yam,  casava,  ginger,  pulka.  Sisal  hemp, 
indigo,  tobacco,  cortex  easoarillaf  canilla  alba,  sarsa- 
pariUa,  sugar  cane,  peeper,  bash  and  vine  pepper,  pi- 
mento^ tea  plant^  orange,  guava,  Otaheite  plum,  shad- 


dock, lime,  hog  plum,  forbidden  fmit,  lesMa.  Jamsiea 
apple,  grape  fruit,  citron,  sugar  apple,  banana,  piiwap- 
pie,  coooanut,  plaiitaln,  sapadilla,  soar  sop,  Afoetto 
pear,  mango,  mame,  olive,  maoie  sapota,  boxwood. 
lignumvitsB,  mahogany,  titi,  and  ship  timber. 

If  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Wkscott  sod  bis 
associates,  can  be  carried  oat— and  there  is  certtiolj 
much  evidence  of  its  feasibility — ^it  seems  to  ns  thattbo 
results  could  not  fail  to  be  vastly  beneficisl  to  tbe 
country. 

Pork  M akiaif. 

By  the  way  of  improvement  in  agricnltnre  in  lU  iti 
various  branches,  such  as  tilling  the  toil,  and  inprofiBg 
stock  of  all  kinds,  Shelborne,  in  Franklin  eonatj, 
(Mass.,)  I  think  is  not  excelled  by  any  town  is  tie 
state.  In  rai»ing  pork  and  pigs,  they  are  a  Utile  tke 
tallest  yet.  One  hog  raised  and  fattened  lot  wioter. 
by  Mr.  O.  O.  Boidwell,  (a  subscriber  of  years,)  slsa^lh 
tered  when  just  eighteen  months  old,  weighed  wbei 
dressed  735  lbs.,  neat  weight.  A  Utter  of  pigs,  fife 
in  number,  raised  by  Charles  Smith,  farrowed  ^  lOtk 
day  of  August,  1848,  weighed,  when  just  5i  w«eks  oU, 
No.  1,  30  lbs.— No.  2,  291  Ibe.— No.  3,  29|lbs.~No. 
4,  28|  lbs.— No.  5,  27i  lbs.;  making  the  whole,  144 
lbs.  For  symmetry  of  form,  and  fineness  of  bone,  Umj 
are  not  excelled  by  any  thing  of  their  kind.  The  m« 
was  just  one  year  old,  fed  only  with  milk  sod  dop 
from  the  kitchen,  up  to  time  of  weaning  her  pigs;  dis 
is  of  fine  form :  weight  judged  to  be  400  Ihi,  lire 
weight.  Chables  Smith.  Shelbumt,  Jb«i.,  Stft. 
25,  1848. 

Principles  or  Plowing. — ^The  editor  of  the  Caw* 
dian  Cultivator j  who  attended  the  State  Fair  at  Bob* 
lo,  spoke  in  contemptuous  terms  of  the  "yankee  plows" 
as  compared  with  those  made  after  the  Sootek  pstten. 
The  JIfaiac  Farmer,  in  an  article  snggested  by  the  re* 
marks  in  the  first -mentioned  journal,  gives  tbe  foUoving 
sensible  observations  on  the  principles  of  plowing  r' 
''Setting  aside  the  mooted  question,  which  is  best,  a 
furrow  laid  over  complelely  flat,  or  set  up  on  iteedge— 
we  shall  limit  the  principles  of  turning,  sward  land  for 
instance,  to  two.  The  first  principle  is  this :  Tbe 
furrow  slice,  from  the  point  of  tbe  plow  to  tbe  heel  of 
tbe  mould-board,  is,  in  form,  the  thread  of  a  serew ;  or, 
perhaps  it  would  better  illustrate  it,  to  compare  it  to 
the  web  of  a  screw  auger,  with  a  long  twist.  Tika 
an  elastic  saw  plate,  fasten  one  end  to  the  table,  tai 
turn  it  so  that  at  the  other  end  the  under  side  is  appcr- 
most,  and  you  represent  the  furrow  in  all  its  positioBS, 
from  the  first  lifting  from  ite  bed — its  progress  or  tran- 
sition over— and  its  position  when  over.  TheraouM* 
board,  or  whole  plow  should  be  of  the  shape  that  will 
cut  a  slice  of  ground,  of  given  width  and  depth,  ta^ 
place  it  in  that  position,  with  the  least  friction  or  resist* 
ance,  and  of  oourse  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force. 
As  the  plow  is  in  progressive  motion  during  the  toraiitg 
of  this  slice  of  earth,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  s 
proper  medium  of  length  suitable,  to  accomplish  this. 
If  it  be  too  short  and  too  curved,  it  will  break  the  sliee. 
and  push  it  over  unsteadily,  like  thecrowdinf  ofablaat 
wedge  through  the  soil.  If  it  be  of  jost  tbe  ngfat 
lefigth,  it  will  lift  the  slice  easily,  and  grsdna]Iy,'-a"| 
it  gently  and  completely,  and  leave  it  perfectly  reTened 
in  position.  If  too  long,  it  renders  the  impIsineDt  com- 
brous  and  prolongs  the  friction  to  a  useless  degree. 

"  The  other  principle  is  i  To  have  the  beam  of  swA 
a  length  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  the  pp^^ 
or  draft,  to  be  applied  equally,  nearest  tbe  point  of 
greatest  resistance,  and  to  have  the  handles  of  m 
length  and  slope  as  to  enable  the  plowman  to  gDide> 
turn  and  handle  it,  whtto  in  c^raUon,  with  tbe  least 
expense  of  foroe  and  time.'' 
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MOMTHIiT  MOTICES— TO  CORRESPOMBKMTS,  &c« 


CoMMinncATioNs  received  since  oar  last,  from  Al- 
fred Coffin,  Ira  Hopkins,  W.  I.  I.,  Charles  Smith,' W. 
B.  Hamilton,  A  Young  Farmer,  O.  H.  Dadd,  B.,  J.,  N. 
Lon^prorth. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  ho.,  have  been  received,  daring 
the  past  month,  as  follows : — Catalogue  of  the  Lake 
£rie  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Elliott  &  Co  ,  pro- 
prietors— Catalogue  of  Seneea  Lake  Highland  Nurse 
ries,  Catharine,  N.  Y.,  £.  C.  Frost,  proprietor — Pa- 
tent Office  Report,  from  Hon.  J.  D.  Wbscott,  Jr.,  U- 
8.  Senate-Catalogue  of  the  Highland  Nurseries,  New 
burgh,  A.  Saul  &  Co.,  proprietors,  (late  A.  J.  Down* 
ing  %L  Co.) 

Old  Chxbsb. — ^We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Cart, 
a  sample  of  eheeee  nine  years  old.  It  is  of  excellent 
quality,  though  we  canoot  say  whether  it  has  constant- 
ly improveJ,  or  was  actually  improving  with  age.  If 
it  haid  not  yet  reached  all  attainable  perfection,  we 
should  like  to  know  how  much  time  would  be  required 
for  that  object. 

FiNB  Saxon  Shbip. — We  had  lately  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  fiock  of  Saxon  sheep  owned  by  Mr.  Cmas. 
B.  Smith,  of  Woolcottville,  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 
This  flock  has  been  widely  known  for  several  years,  and 
^we  had  occasionally  seen  specimens  from  it  which  were 
of  superior  quality.  Mr.  S.  has  a  smaller  number  than 
usual,  having  sold  many.  He  has  now  about  200.  His 
breeding  ewes  are  a  very  superior  lot — healthy,  well- 
shaped,  and  of  beautiful  fineness  and  evenness  of  fleece. 
They  are  also  very  uniform  in  their  appearance  and 
quality,  showing  that  the  breeder  is  accomplishing  his 
objeoC.  The  average  weight  of  fleece,  washed  in  the 
"way  formerly  practiced  has  been  2}  to  3  pounds  per 
heaid;  but  since  Mr.  S.  has  adopted  the  plan  of  more 
thorough  cleansing,  the  average  has  been  reduced  to 
24  and  2i  lbs.  Mr.  Smith  has  on  several  occasions 
imported  sheep  from  Germany,  and  has  lately  sent  out 
an  order  for  twenty,  which  he  expects  will  soon  arrive 
in  this  country. 

Importatiox  or  Woolen  Goods. — Some  of  our 
readers  are  probably  aware  that  great  quantities  of  Eu- 
ropean woolen  goods  have  latterly  been  thrown  into 
our  markets.  A  correspondent  who  appears  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject,  informs  us  that  the  French  and 
Belgian  governments  are  allowing  bounties  of  12  to  14 
per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  such  cloths.  The 
duties  at  oar  custom  houses  are  charged  at  the  short 
price.  The  case  is  thus  illustrated: — ''An  article  is 
bought  of  a  French  manufacturer  at  $100;  on  shipment 
ait  Havre  a  bounty  of  $12  is  allowed,  which  reduces  the 
article  to  $88;  the  duty  in  this  country,  30  per  cent,  is 
^26.40,  bringing  the  article  into  our  markets  at  $114. 
40,  whereas  it  should  be  $130.'' 

It  is  remarked  that  every  yard  of  foreign  broadcloth 
occufHes  the  space  of  one  fleece  of  American  wool,  and 
that  under  the  complete  surfeit  of  goods  imported  un- 
der the  above  system,  the  low  price  of  wool  here,  and 
the  general  stagnation  of  the  trade,  is  unavoidable. 
We  would  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  this  state  of 
things  was  contemplated  when  the  tariff*  of  1846  was 
framed  1 

Ifiuaaro  Cowa.— It  im  important  that  all  the  milk 
riioold  be  drawn  from  the  udder  ;  if  it  be  not,  the 
quantity  secreted  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  left  at  each  milking.  That  which  is  left  in 
the  udder  is  re- absorbed  into  the  system,  and  the  next 
r^tiL-Mij  ^nll  be  flo  mnoh  lorn  im  quantity.    Cows  will 


not  yield  their  milk  to  a  person  they  dislike;  but  will 
show  by  their  quiet  attitude  snd  chewing  the  cud  that 
the  operation,  when  performed  by  a  gentle  and  expert 
milker,  is  productive  of  pleasure.  The  udder  and  teats 
should  always  be  washed  clean  with  water,  which  in 
the  winter  should  be  warmed.  This  will  not  only  in- 
sure the  cleanliness  of  the  milk,  but  will  cause  it  to 
flow  more  freely. 

WooLZK  Rao8  roB  Manttre. — ^The  waste  of  woolen 
factories,  and  woolen  rags,  make  a  valuable  manure. 
They  may  be  made  up  into  compost  and  remain  till 
rotted,  or  may  be  used  by  themselves.  A  correspond* 
ent  of  the  jSg.  Oazette  gives  his  mode  of  using  the 
rags.  He  runs  them  through  a  straw-cutter,  and  then 
spreads  them  on  grass-land.  On  some  adjoining  land 
he  had  applied  limo,  and  also  bone-dust,  at  a  greater 
cost  than  the  rags,  but  the  latter  produced  the  greatest 
results.  He  has  tried  mixing  them  with  lime,  but 
finds  they  are  not  so  good  ''  as  the  lime  kills  the  greasy 
matter,  and  injures  their  fertilizing  qualities.''  Per- 
haps ashes,  or  potash,  by  forming  a  soluble  soap,  would 
do  better. 

Early- SOWN  Rye  may  be  fed  with  sheep  or  calves, 
during  the  month  of  November,  with  great  benefit  to 
the  stock,  and,  if  the  growth  is  large,  with  decided  be- 
nefit to  the  crop,  as  a  large  quantity  of  herbage,  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  winter,  renders  the  crop  liable  to 
be  ''  smothered/'  as  it  is  called,  especially  if  it  is  cot- 
ered  long  with  snow.  No  injury  results  from  feeding 
rye  with  sheep  or  light  cattle,  any  time  in  winter,  ex- 
cept when  the  ground  is  so  soft  that  it  would  be  ''poach- 
ed," and  the  roots  of  the  rye  be  broken;  and  there  is 
no  food  better  for  such  animals.  We  have  often  seen  a 
young  calf  or  lamb  so  improved  by  grazing  on  rye,  late 
in  the  fall  and  early  in  winter,  that  they  not  only  held 
their  own  when  returned  with  the  rest,  but  took  the 
lead  in  thrift  and  growth.  Rye  is  frequently  sown  for 
the  purpose  of  being  fed  by  stock,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky.  It  is  also  the  best  crop  for 
early  toiling.  It  starts  early,  and  may  be  cut  several 
times  before  any  other  artiele  is  far  enough  advanced 
for  the  purpose. 

PaEMmM  ON  Straw  Cutters. — The  premium 
awarded  for  best  straw  cutter  at  the  fair  at  Buffalo  to 
Rapalje  &  Briggs,  oT  Rochester,  was  for  a  straw  cut* 
ter  manufactured  by  Ruggles,  Noorse  &  Mason,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.^-entered  by  Messrs.  Rapalje  8t 
Briggs.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

Jgrieultural  Roomt,  Mbany,  Oct.  17,  1848. 

NiPPTNO  OFF  THE  TOP0  OF  POTATOES. — A  fcw  mOUths 

since,  Dr.  Klotch  recomtnended  nipping  off*  the  tops 
of  potatoes,  while  growing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  at- 
tack of  the  disease.  A  foreign  paper  gives  the  result 
of  an  experiment  to  test  this,  from  which  it  appears 
that  of  two  parallel  rows,  equal  in  extent,  one  having 
the  tops  nipped  off*  as  recommended,  and  the  other  left 
untouched,  the  latter  gave  27  pounds  more  of  sound 
potatoes  than  the  former. 

Fattening  cattle  with  mixed  food. — A  Scotch- 
man who  fattens  150  head  of  Galloway  cattle,  annuallyi 
finds  it  most  economical  to  feed  with  bruised  flax-seed, 
boiled  with  meal  of  barley,  oats,  or  Indian  corn,  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  flax  seed  to  three  parts  meal,  by 
weight, — the  cooked  compound  to  be  afterwards  mixed 
with  oat  straw  or  hay.  From  four  to  twelve  pounds 
of  the  compound  are  given  to  each  beast  per  day.— 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  sone  of  our  farmen  who 
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Not. 


■t*J1-f«(M]  calile,  to  try  thii  or  a  limilsr  mmlet  We 
■re  by  no  meuia  ccTtsin  thftt  ordinary  Food  would  pa; 
the  eipenae  of  cooking;  bnt  flax'*eed  is  kaowa  to  be 
highly  iMttilioua,  and  ibe  cooking  woukl  not  only  Ta- 
oilitale  its  digestion,  bnt  it  would  serve  hy  mixing 
to  rander  the  other  foiid  palatable,  and  by  promoting 
the  appelil«  nni  health  of  tbe  animal,  would  be  likely 
to  hasten  its  thrift. 

FloI7b  fbom  sraoDTtD  OBAin. — A  correspondent  at 
Granville,  Ohio,  slates  that  the  wheat  in  that  neigh- 
borhnod  wsa  injur«d  last  year,  by  wet  weather,  and 
wiabea  to  linaw  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  ma' 
kin^  bread  from  the  Hour  of  wheat  that  had  been  dam- 
aged in  that  way.     Will  soiae  ono  answerl 

AOBICOLTDHAI.  GniDK    AKD     AlHAKAC     TOa    1849.— 

Edited    by   M.   M.    Rodgers,  M.  D.,  and  published  by 
Shefard  h  Rebd,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     It  is  a   m< 
oootaining  muoh  useful  iorarmation. 


Answers  to  iMqnirles. 


Fattehiho  Swim. — "Young  Farmer" — If  your 
oorn  is  luird,  it  will  do  the  animals  more  good  if  ground 
than  if  fed  whole.  As  tofeodinjt  the  meal  wet  or  dry, 
there  is  probably  no  difference,  unless  it  is  to  be  coaked. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  it  "addt  !o  its  nutriment  to  cook 
it" — bift  we  think  the  cooking  brings  the  food  into  a 
oondiiion  in  which  the  nutriment  is  easier  and  more 
thoroughly  extracted.  The  "  proporliunate ''  gain  by 
cooking  must  depend  on  oircnni stances,  such  as  the 
hardness  of  the  grain,  and  the  quanlily  fed  to  tbe  ani- 
mal daily.  A  hog  in  good  health  will  extract  the  nu- 
triment from  a  small  quantity  of  corn  or  raw  meal, 
daily,  but  if  full  fed  ha  is  unable  to  do  it,  and  the  food 
is  only  partially  digested.  The  cooking  assists  digf  s. 
tion,  and  in  some  instances  will  make  a  dilTerence  of 
half  the  nutriraenl  the  food  contained — that  is,  by  cook- 
ing, the  animal  oblaina  the  whole,  wbereas  if  the  corn 
was  fed  whole  and  raw,  only  half  the  natriment  night 
be  extracted. 

Gbafzs  from  BtED.—J.  W. — The  Botton  Cultita- 
(or  gives  the  following  as  the  best  mode  of  raising 
grapes  from  aeed-  The  writer  says  he  hu  about  500 
plants  raised  from  20  diahrent  kinds  of  grapes.  "Save 
the  seeds  when  tbe  grape*  are  ripe;  mark  tliem,  as  it  is 
desirahie  lo  trace  the  pedigree  of  a  new  frait-  Late 
in  the  fall,  sow  them  in  a  rather  light  mellow  soil, 
likea  good  garden,  covering  tbom  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  deep.  If  sowing  he  delayed  till  spring,  put  the 
taods  into  loam  in  tfae  fall,  or  early  in  winter,  and  bury 
in  earth,  or  place  in  the  cellar,  and  keep  gently  moist 
which  is  best  done  hy  pulling  them  in  a  tight  stone  or 
earthen  vessel,  covering  the  earth  with  damp  moss  or 
cloth,  and  placing  in  a  close  box  or  chest.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  BOW  in  the  fall,  especially  where  one  has  va- 
rious kinds." 

CHDRHtNQ  Milk. — G.  C.  M.,  Greenflold,  Mass. — 
We  have  no  doubt  that  good  butter  ia  made  hy 
churning  the  milk,  hot  we  do  not  think  it  is  the  only 
way  hy  which  butter  can  be  made  that  will  stand  trop- 
ical climates  or  long  voyages.  The  Dutch  and  Irish 
butler  bas  been  celebrated  (or  long-keeping,  and  that  is 
gen° rally  made  from  cream,  skinimed  from  the  milk. 
We  are  not  aware  tbat  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  ihe 
process  of  churning  milk.  Large  churns  are  required, 
and  they  are  often  worked  by  horse  power.  It  is  com- 
mon to  let  tbe  milk  curdle  or  "Inbber"  a  little  before  it 
ia  churned.  O.  C.  Crocker,  of  Union,  Broomo  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  John  Holbert,  of  Chemoag,  Chemung 
•ounty,  are  both  noted  for  tbe  fine  quality  of  their  but- 
ler, made  in  this  way,  and  ibey  would  probably  give  I 
wiy  information  in  regard  ta  their  modeofmanufaalore.' 


PRICES  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 
Ncw-Vort.  Oct.  10, 
FLOUR— Ocnncg  per  bbl.  tS37iaaSXi.    Oiioanl  fi 


CHAIN.— Vvh 


CHINESE— nr  lb..  e^Te.  In  Kooi  dsmand. 

IIEBI-'— Mc»,  per  bill ,  Sll^l>i,ip'.  SS. 

PORK— Men,    prr  bU.,  tlt.U-PriiDB,  tlO— doB. 

L^ARD—in  ken,  per  lb.,  T)a$c. 

HAMS— .«niolied,  jwr  lb.,  Wane. 

_.  mho?  If-         ~     -  ■■- 


WOOL-Pr.mu  0 


IP  full  bload  lEacES,. . . 


FOR  SALE  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

AT  the  AlbBHT  Agrirnliural  WirclwaK  and  Sir«l  Sm*.  S» 
10  ind  11  Orseu  St.,  Albuiy.  bf  B.  U  EMERY,  Ike  fUlswuH 


Jdami-  Faitat  Wood  Weil  and  Cittm  Pamp. 

Jj^  •impK  wood  b.m.1  ...d  l<^  .^onK«.«l,  f«  wtJl.  ot  cjwt-. 


WhtetfT'i  HoTMt  Poutn  and  Threshing  Mackiiut. 

HAVING  (Dill  opwanli  of  iwo  hnndTwl  seiu  of  the  (bore  n 
braled  Macliiugi,  and  wilh  nipardlslal  •ancB,  kh  bt- 

itniioii  of  furmert  again  H  iL    They  are  tahjeci^  to  (at  rollu 
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MOBILE  SEED  STORE. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  Hortkiihiiral  ManuActnrera*  Agents, 
for  ilie  nl«  of 
PioWf  Straw  Cutterif  Com  8h$lUr$y  Harrows , 
Culiivatort,  Seed  Plant€r$,  Water  RamM,  4rc.,  ifc. 
TIm  wideraign«d  !»▼•  been  fbr  many  yeen  devoted  to  tlie  ad- 
▼aneeiaeMt  of  AgneuttmnU,  H^nuukunU^  and  other  acientiac  par- 
aniu,  for  which  a  laate  i»  adrruicing  hi  ihia  State  rapidli',  aud  beyond 
mmf  cnher  period  of  itt  existence  ;  and  aware  of  the  want  uf  an 
Areai  l«>caied  in  Mobile,  in  whose  judgment  in  such  matters,  the 
citisrm  of  this  and  the  adjoining  8tat«,  and  the  proprietors  can  hare 
confidence,  and  who  would  lake  a  direct  and  pvrsuiial  interest  in 
furthering  the  introduction  of  approved  AgrieuUnral  and  Hortie^ 
tmai  imjrienents.  tools  and  machinery,  we  are  induced  to  open  an 
Agvncy  in  this  city,  devoted  to  these  branches  alone.     From  our 
knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with  the  Fianrtra  qf  Aiabama  and 
~  ^  tnampfi,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  greater  inducements  and  facili- 
to  Fatemttu  and  /invnitsrs  for  the  sale  of  their  aruelce,  than 
be  obtained  elsewhere.    We  will  open  an  exc.usiTe 
AQRICULTURAJ.  AGENCY  WAREHOUSE   IN  MOBILE, 

SVITSS  TO  TirS   S>'OUTBKBK   PlaHTBB. 

InrentoTS  and  Patentees  are  invited  to  a  correspondence  (post 
paid)  rclaliog  to  Plows,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Cuhivators,  Hoise  Pow 
era,  Omin  and  Rice  Thrashers,  Hulling  Machines,  Fanning  Milis, 
Cocion  Gias,  and  all  other  articles  useAil  to  Planters  and  Agricul- 


It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  great  |Iul>lle  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
of  whieb  Mobile  will  be  the  depot,  will  goon  to  a  rapid  and  certain 
compidion,  and  that  this  will  shortly  be  a  pohit  interior  to  none 
in  the  Union,  Ibr  the  sale  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  vast 
iatcreei  of  Agriculture  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
Kenvcky,  and  through  the  lermiuvs  ot  the  Road  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  with  the  "Gfsot  Wett,"  whose  outlet  this  will  be  m  a 
fair  profaaUe  rivalry  with  New  Orleans. 

We  will  make  prompt  returns  of  all  busmess  confided  to  os. 

try^  AjiridrifrQal  Works  received  on  commission  

■^-^^^^1848.  a    B.  NORTH  &  CO. 

Oatl«,  Member  of  Congress:  Messrs. 

Stvwabt  k,  Eaton,  Eeqs^  J.  O.  Ltok,  Esq.,   U.   S.  Marshal; 

LsBAaoR  St  Son ;  J.  C.  Hodobs,  Esq.;  CollibrH  Mings, 

Measia.  L.  Mbrcuant  St  Co.,  J.  H.  Uivbbs  tc  Co  ,  Kqbbbt 

ft.  Co.i  David  Stoddbb,   Esq;  Lutbbb  Tvckkb,   Esq., 

publisher  "Coltirator  "    and  **Honicultarisi,"  Albany;  Wm.  H. 

Esq.,  Editor  "Farmer  St  Mechanic,"  New- York:  A.  B 

Eaq.,  Editor  ^^  American  Agii^turUt,"  New-York. 

NoT.'l.— w  com. 


iZc/er  to.^-Hon.  John 
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Fremiam 

GRAND  ACTION  PIANO   FORTES, 

With    the     Dolce    Campana    Attachment, 

WITH  or  without  the  Metallic  Frame,  and  containing  every 
real  improvement.    Warmuted  in  all  eases  to  prove  saiist'ac- 
lory,  or  purchase  BMuiey  promptly  refunded,  together  with  all  ex- 

^tSs  DOLCE  CAMP  ANA  ATTACHMENT  is  a  new  inven- 
tion, for  whkh  the  subscribers  have  secured  letters  patent— an  im- 
provemeol  which  combines  more  richness  and  beauty  of  tone  than 
ever  before  attained  in  the  Piano  Fono.  This  instrumem  has  bI- 
waya  beeo  regarded  as  of  limited  power,  prior  to  those  improve- 
^«Bto  by  way  of  attachments,  which  are  but  recent  inventions. 
the  >oft  or  harp  pedal  has  been  the  principal  one  to  vary  the  tone— 
iMt  always  ol^ectionable  by  its  marnnc  the  clearneas  of  the  vibra- 
uons  of  the  stranga,  and  to  overcome  which  has  been  the  great  de- 
■ideFatom  wiHithe  inventors  of  the 

DOLCE  CAMFANA  ATTACHMENTy 

And  by  wloeit  this  great  ofaieet  is  fblly  atlahied.  It  is  controlted  by 
a  pedal,  and  prodncea  similar  qualities  and  expressions  of  tone  un- 
like any  thing  heretofore  known ;  and  when  combined  with  the 
(vcher  two  pedals,  {Modnecs  the  lightest  shade  of  Ahissimo  notes. 
■Kemating  with  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  and  other  musical 
^seealaof  any  kind  which  may  be  desired,  in  perfect  imitation  of  an 
onbestra  performance.  The  particular  qualities  of  this  new  at 
tachment,  are  its  clearness,  brilliancy,  and  delicacy  of  tone,  which 
fUla  upon  the  oar  with  a  surpassing  softness,  like  ihe  chiming  peals 
of  diMBOt  beOS) 

^  As  they  roll  their  notes  along, 
Bv  brae  and  breesy  bom ;  ** 
nad  benee  ifs  peenliar  naaie,  **  i>o(ce  Camrtma,'*  rweet  bells. 
Thie  Htlaehnaeot  is  perfectly  simple,  and  eo  constructed  that  it  can 
b«  dctmphf^  from  the  imtroment  In  a  few  moments.  It  will  not 
pot  tiie  piano  out  of  tune,  or  hi  any  way  efleet  it.  except  at  the  will 
of  the  performer.  One  of  cmr  Piano  Fortes,  with  this  Attachment, 
rvceiwd  the  PREMIUM  ai  the  late  vttnt  State  Fair  at  Buffalo. 

Tbooe  wishing  to  purchase  a  Piano  Porte  will  do  well  to  call  and 
bear  thb  now  invention  before  they  boy.  A  large  assortmeni  of 
PSano  Fortes  at  varioos  prices,  6  and  7.octaves,  with  Music  and 
Mosieal  laalniments  constantly  on  hand. 

BOARDMAN  ft  GRAY, 
Kor.  1.— IL*    Noai  4  and  6  North  Pearl,  and  79  Slate-s*.,  Albany. 


CIDER  MILL  SCREWS. 
HB  flBbecfibers  are  prepared  to  sitpply  orders  for  Cteat  Iron  Ci- 
Min  Screws  and  boxee  complete. 

Eaginea,  Mill  Gearing,  and  Castings  in  general. 
JaGOBR,  TREADWELL  ft  PERRY, 
E^e  Foundry,  No.  110  Beaver  Street,  Albany. 


SAXON  SHEEP. 

HAVING  sold  a  portion  of  oor  farm,  we  shall  rednse  our  6ock,  . 
and  iipw  offer  to  sell,  Riving  a  selection  fiom  onr£entire  stock 
of  breeding  Em'cs  and  Books,    we  refer  to 
R.  Blaucbard,  Em].,  Ki^dtrhaok  Wool  Depot. 
I3amnel  Lawrence,  E^^q.,  Lowdl;  and 
Tlie  Editors  of  the  Cuhivator, 

Letters  addressed  to  us,  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Yf 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  _. 

Nov.  1, 1848.— 2i.»  M.  Y.  ft  Bt  A.  TILDEV. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS  of  the  Linnaean  Garden  and  Nurseries.  Flush- 
ing, effer  (heir  onrivalled  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  of  nuiL-tbie  size 
for  Orchard*,  and  aO,(KN)  Pears,  of  bearing  age,  on  the  Pear  and 
Quince. 
APPLK8,  990  varieties,  among  which  are. 

Early  Strawberry  j  Early  Harvest,  Summer  Roee, 
Summer  Queen,  Large  Early  Bought  Benoni, 
Maiden's  Blush j  Keswick  Codlin^  Drap  d*or, 
Fameuse,  Porter,  Graventtein,  Yellow  Belljhwer, 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Peck's  Pleasant, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Swaar,  Fall  Harvey, 
Ladies  Sweeting,  Tower  qf  Glammis, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Fall  Pippin, 
Rhode  Island  Oreentng,  White  Seeknofurther, 
jimeric an  Summer  Pearmain,  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Oreen  and  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 
Golden  Russet,  ^Cj 
PEARS,  508  varieties,  comprising. 

Dearborn's  Seedling,  Madeleine,  Bartlet, 
Bloodgood,  Summer  Francreal,  Tyson,  Seekel, 
Beurre  d'Amalis,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey^  Duchesse  d^Jngouleme, 
Glout  Moreeau,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  d'^remberg, 
Winter  Nelis,  Lawrence,  Columbia, 
Easter  Beurre^  Fondante  d'automne, 
Vicar  of  Winkjield,  ffC. 
PLUMS,  170  varieties,  comprising, 

Imperial  Gage,  Washington,  Purple  Favorite, 
Yellow  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Smith's  Orleans, 
Bleecker*8  Gage,  Duane's  Purple, 
Lucombe's  Nonsuch,  Purple  Gage*, 
Ickworth  Imperatrice,  tfc. 
CHERRIES,  190  varieties,  oomprising. 

Black  Tartarian,  Grt^ffion  or  Bigarreau, 
Black  Eagle,  Elton,  Mayduke,  Downer's  late  red, 
Belle  de  Choisy,  Knight's  Early  Black, 
Dotonton,  White  Bigarreauy  American  Amber ^ 
Napoleon,  Sfc, 
PEACHES,  180  varieties,  comprising, 

Large  Early  York,  Crau^fiord^s  Early, 
Crawford's  Late,  White  Rareripe,  Nivette, 
Bergen's  Yellow,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Oldmizon  Free,  Red  Rareripe, 
Cooledge's  Favorite,  Heath  Cling, 
Serrate  Early  York,  White  Imperial, 
Early  9nd  Late  Admirable,  Oldmixon  Cling, 
October  Scarlet,  ifc. 
APRICOT^,  34  varieties,  conprisiag, 

Moorpark,  Large  Early t  Boston,  Violet  Hative, 
New  White,  Red  Roman,  Lafayette, 
Hardwicke  Seedling,  Dubois  Golden,  Early  Peeck, 
Breda,  ^c. 
NECTARINES,  S8  varieties,  comprising, 

Elruge,  Boston,  Red  Roman,  Violet  Hative, 
New  White,  Hardwicke  Sudling,  Pitmaston, 
Orange,  4rc. 
Mso,  Almonds,  Quinces,  Grapet,  Figs,  Pomegranates, 
Walnuts,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Strawberries,  Rhubarb,  Sfc, 
ORNAMEETAL   TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY,    iocloding, 
90,000  Evergreen  Trees,  and  Boscs  of  1,000  splendid  varieties, 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Pceonies,  CifrnatioBs,  Heoge  Plants,  Yineei 
Creepers,  &e. 

Orders  per  mail  win  be  execBted  with  dispatch,  and  forwarded  as 
desired.  Nov.  1— It. 


TALUABLE  BOOKS 
F^  sola  at  the  ^Office  of  the  Cultivator: 
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I^IST    OF    AGENTS 


POB 


"THE  CULTIVATOR"   AND   "THE  HORTICULTURIST." 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  AGENTS. 


Tub  Ccltivalor — Price  $1  a  year.  To  Agents,  seven  copies  for  $6. — ^Fifteen  copies  lor  $10.  Ai| 
sabscriptions  to  begin  with  the  volnrae,  which  commences  with  the  January  No.  in  each  year. 

Thk  Horticulturist — Price  $3  a  year.  Agents  are  allowed  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  sabacriptiw 
they  forward.  Sabscribers  to  the  Hortioultarist  may  commence  with  the  volame  in  Joly,  or  with  the  luif  n- 
lumC)  in  January. 

(j^  All  orders  to  come  free  of  postage^  and  to  be  accompanied  with  the  money  for  the  numbers  ordered. 


MAINE 

Aagnma,  R.  Eaton,  Pah.  Maine 

Parmer 
Atkinson,  E.  Y.  Morrill 
Banifor,  C.  K  Miller 
CalHM,  L  L  Lowell 
Dover,  Jos-  Dow 
Deiiiiyvville,  I   McOlanflia 
Eiigccomb,  Hon  J-  Pool 
F«>xcruA,  C.  Chamberlain 
Fryburgh,  J.  O.  McMillan 
Guiirurd,  J  E    Loriiiff 
Howlaiid,  Rev.  E  McGregor 
Hallowell,  Hon.  John  Otis 
Livermora  FalU,  J.  Wadsworth 
Milo,  A  Junes 
Mactiias,  \V.  HIU 
Mercer,  A.  J.  Downs 
Nurndgewoek,  Dr   I.  S.  Lynde 
Portland,  E.  C.  Andrews 
Ptirkman,  8.  l».  Shaw 
Pljnmoulh,  Hon.  S.  Butraaa 
Sangerviiie,  O.  S-  Hussey 
Skowhegaii,  A.  Cobjru 
Sweden,  W  H.  Powers 
South  Berwick,  Chas.  E.  Norton 
South  Orrington,  W.  Goudalo 
Sydney,  Cha«.  W.  Coffin 
VaH«alboro,  C.  ft  S   N  Taber 
Wilioiii  Clias.  M.  MoFse 
Wiiithrop,  Dr.  E.  Holmes 
Winslow,  R.  H.  Green 
Water  vitle,  S.  Appleton 
Wiscasselt,  Alex.  Johnson,  Jr 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Alstead,  W.  Breed 
Bennington,  SamM  Fisher 
Concord,  R.  Merrill, 
Durham.  J.  B.  bmith 
Dover,  W.  F.  Estes 
Ea^t  Ijebanon,  A.  Cleavoland. 
East  Weare,  J.  L  Baton 
Hanover,  8  B.  Douglass 
Hanover  Centre,  J.  Sraith|  P.M. 
Lyme,  Selah  Beal 
Nlerklen,  Benj.  Wingate 
Nortiiwood,  D  Tucker 
New  B^«ton,  J.  S   Orvis 
Portsmouth,  Supply  Ham,  S.  A. 

Badger 
Plymouth,  T.  Eastman 
South  Weare,  Enos  Hoyt 
Salisbury,  I  N.  Sawyer 
Soath  Deerlield,  Maj.  Q.  Tneker 
Walpole,  C.  Babbitt 

VERMONT. 
Athens,  E  Bay  ley 
Arlington,  C.  B  Hills 
Addidon,  A  Smith 
Brownington,  L  Chamberlain 
Brattleboro,  F.  N  Palmer 
Burjingion.  John  S.  Pierce  I 
Bennington,  U  Hicks 
Rrid|)ori!  F.  P.  Fletcher 
Betliel.  J  Smith.  P.  M. 
Bellows  Falls.  S.  Groiit 
Berkshire,  N.  L.  James 
Brnndon.  Ed.  Jackson 
Barre,  Rev  R  Bedfbrd 
Bridgewater,  Joe.  E  Willis 
Bakersfield,  J.S.  Spaldiug 
Chester,  J  F.  Hawks 
Cabat,  Joa.  Hail, 


CuttingsTille,  E.  Li.  Holden 
Chelsea,  C.  Blodgett 
Calais,  H.  P.  Wilson 
Castleion,  B.  f.  Laugdon 
Centre  Vilta^,  H.  Roberts 
Charlotte,  C.  B  Cook 
Cornwall,  A.  L-  Binghani 
Daiiville,  A  McMillan 
Bast  Dorset,  Be>j  Ames 
East  Randolph,  H.  A.  EJgerton 
East  Charleston.  J.  W.  Bebee 
East  Monipelier,  S.  S  Kelion 
East  Clarendon,  E.  B   Uolden 
Payeiteville,  I   Dunkin,  Jr. 
Factory  Paint,  J.  Cooke, 
Grand  Isle,  B-  Macomber 
GraAon,  A.  Burgess 
Hardwick,  A.  Warner 
Halifax,  A.  H.  Stone 
Highgate  Springs.  Dan.  Ryan 
Hubbaniton.  A   Wright 
Hartlaitd,  R.  Weld 
Higligate. 
Jericho,  L.  Pease 
Jericho  Centre,  C.  B-  Wheeler 
Lowell,  J.  O  Parmenter 
Lyuden,  G.  Sherman 
Lamoille  Village,  S.  Gilman 
Middlebury,  D.  S.  Witlierby 
Montpelier.  G.  W.  Reed 
Manchester,  J.  Cooke 
Morrisvllle,  If.  C    Boardroan 
North  Bennington,  P.  McHenry 
Newbury,  D  Joiinson 
North  Danville,  J.Randall 
NorthBeld.  Thos.  Averill 
Newport,  S.  I4ine 
North  Hero,  E-  Haynes 
North  Ferrisburgh,  O.  H.  Hand 
Norwich,  J.  Davi«, 
New  Haven,  E  Bottum 
New  Haven  Ea^t  Mrils.Chas.  L. 

Smith 
North  Montpelier,  Hon.  H.  Hoi- 

lister 
Orwell,  E  P.  Martin 
Plainfield,  E  Skinner 
Pnssumpsic,  J.  lAwrence 
Pawlcti,  Chas.  W.  Patten 
Peaeham,  M.  Borce 
Proctorsville,  L  Proctor 
Perkinsville  J.  M.  Aldrich 
Pomfret,  O.  Chamberlain 
Pittsford,  Dr.  Armington 
Queechee  Village,  L.  H  Marsh 
Rutland,  David  Kirkaldie 
Randolph,  J.  B.  Mead 
Rochester,  J.  C.  Tilden 
St.  Johnsbury,  Chas  Siarks 
St.  Albans.  M  F  Palmer 
South  Strafford,  J.  H-  Harris 
Shrewsbury,  E   L  Holden 
Sli«n.«bury,  N   Botium 
Souih  Hero.  Wm.  H  Keeler 
Slielbunie,  L.  Hall, 
SRxe*s  Mills,  H-  Saxe 
Sif  ven«villc,  Wm.  Warder 
Shorelmm,  E  B.Hill 
St.  Albans  Bay,  M.  F.  Palmer 
.^ta  ksborough,  Jas.  Baitey 
Tunbridge.  F  Siurtevant 
Underhill,  L.  Brown 
Vergennes,  W.  H.  White 
Vineyard,  S.  H.  Pike 
Wooiktoek,  N.  Randall,  Jr. 


Windsor,  J.  M.  Thorndike 
Wilmington,  C.  T.  Alvord 
West  Poulmey,  R.  Richards 
Winooaki  City,  U-  H.  Penniman 
Wnllingford,  D.  H  Holden 
West  Br.Hitleboro,  S  R  Clarke 
West  Randolph,  G  E.  Sparbawk 
Windham,  S.  R.  Arms 
Willistou,  L.  G.  Bingham 
West  Berkshire,  Jas   Lee 
Westford.  M  P.Rice 
West  Halifax.  A.  Ballon 
We^t  UarlfonI,  L.  Huzen 
We4t  Arlington,  SamU   Buck 
Westminster,  John  May 
Westminster  West,  K.  Harlow 
Warren,  F.A.  Wright 
Waiufield.  J.  M.  Riciiardpon 
W  ilden,  W.  Cum  ron 
Whiting,  W   Pierce,  P.  M.^ 
Wheelock,  Jeff".  Cree 
Waierford,  J.  P.  Foster 
West  Burke,  N.Way 
Wiuooski  Falls,  D.  Reed 


MASSACHUSETtS. 

Amherst,  SainU  Hills 
Aitleboro,  A  St  H.  Siarkey 
Ashburnhain.  Geo.  Atkinson, 
Auburn,  J.  Mernam 
Andover,  H  B.  Holmes 
Boston,  Jos.  Breck  k,  Co. 

"        W.  Stickney.  99  State  si. 

*•        Dr.  E.  Wight,  7  Custom 
House  St., 
Barre,  N.  Holland 
Beverly,  M  Bridge 
Cabotville,  Wm.  Chapln 
Chester  Pactttry,  H.  Barber 
Curtisville,  P-  Barnes 
Charlton,  Post  Master 
Chariton  Dep'H,  Alfred  Mower 
Charlestown,  J.  C  Van  Voorhis 
Deerfieid,  C.  Williams 
Dirchester,  Job  Sumner 
Edgariowii,  Allen  Coffin 
East  Cummiiigton,  B.  B.  Lyman 
Easthampton.  E  Ferry 
Fall  River,  H   H.  Fish 

*'  C.  B.  Vickery 

Fairhaven,  Wm.  L  B  Gibbs 
Framingham,  S.  Warren 
Florida,  G.  Kemp 
Feltonsville.  D.  Cooledge 
Greenfield,  G-  C.  Munsell 
Gardner,  L  Heywood 
Great  Barrington,  S.  Newman 
Granby,  Samuel  Ayres 
Groton,  S.  C  Wheeler, 
Harvard,  J.  Whitney 
Hadley,  O.  E  Bofiney 
Hancock,  G  El  bridge 
Hinsdale.  E.  H.  Goodrich 
Harwich,  O  Brooks.  Jr. 
Hardwick,  Wm  Mixter 
Lincoln,  A.  Hag-  r 
Lowell,  Thomas  Bailey 

•«         D  Bixby, 
Lee,  H.  Bartleit 
Lenox,  J.  J.  Hotchkin 
Med  ford.  James  Wellington 
Middlefield,  s.  F.  Root 
Middleboroufrh,  O.  Little joha 
Montague,  W.  A.  Bancroft        j 


NewborypOTt,  J.  G.  Tiltts,  % 
Slate  a. 
"         Blaaebard  k  Ssrfni 
New  Bedford,  H.  H  Cnpo 
Nantucket,  B  Bornell 
North  Aitleboro,  J  D  tLxhttk 
North  Easton,  JjR-  Howard 
Northampton.  H  Kirkiairi 
Newton,  B  M  Walssn 
North  Hadley,  D  H.  Ucaai 
North  Andover,  J«k  Stevai 
Newton  Lo'r.  Falls,  B.  Wum 
North  Becket,  C.  0  Perkm 
North  Adams,  S  Brmnuo;,  Jr. 
New  Marlboro,  I.  Btawonh 
Newtoii  Centre,  R.  W.  Tbi» 
North  boro,  Anson  Rice 
New  Salem,  Geo.  Peiree 
North  Anson,  Rev.  A.Mo3i« 
Orange,  S.  Eiexter 
Oxford,  Wm.  A  Wheelark 
Pittsfield,  G.  S.  k  P.  A  W21ii . 
Princeton,  Dea.  J.  Hom 
Plymouth,  A  S.  TsfIm' 
Philipston,  E.  N.  KendaQ 
Richmond,  E.  WiUisn 
Rockport,  J.  Parsons,  Jr. 
Rehoboth,  Benj.  Peck 
Springfield,  H-  k  J.  Brever 
Salem,  H.  Whipple 
**    F.  Paioafii 
Sonlhbridge,  S.  Dresser 
Stockbridge,  Thomas  V?eQi 
Shelbnrce,  Chas  Smirh 
Sandisfield,  A.  Hall 
Southwick,  S  GilleU 
South  Adams,  D.  Vploa 
Siv  Hadley  Falls,  J.  A.  L'Abo. 

reanx 
So.  WiIliamstown,J  R.Kiba 
So.  Wilbraham,  K.  K.CoDe 
Sheffield,  O.  Cowtes 
Taunton,  W.  H.  Field 
Townsend,  Horace  Eraery 
7*yngAboro,  L  Bntierfieid 
Uxbridge,  L.  S  TaA 
Van  Deusenville,  B.  W.  Tomer 
Worcester,  Ruggles,  Noon«  k 

Mason 
Willimanaett,8  Chapin 
Worthington.  John  Adams 
Wilkinaonville,  Wm  Btowb 
Whitinsville,  P.  Whiiin  k  S« 
Wenham,  Geo.  W  D^dge 
W«itfield„C44  S.Root 
Williannstown,  D  A  Balkeler 

RHODE  I.^LaMX 
Bristol,  J.  F.  Do  Wolf 
CnmberUnd.  E.  W.  Deitrr 
Centreville,  Tlioa.  KeiaiiUfW 
East  Greenwich,  D.  Howisad 
Fruit  Hill,  H.  B.  Drja-o 
Fiskville,  C.  ConRdnn  * 

Jamestown,  R.  H.  Wslsoa 
Kincston.  A.  Noyes 
T^ippelt.  Wm  Lipp'll 
Lime  Rock,  B.  Cooke 
IfOnsdale,  S.  Jenks 
I^tlle  Coniplon,  E.  Brosmell 
Newport.  Joi*  T.  Batty 
North  Kingston,  H.  ReynoU* 
Natick,  a  Baker 
Providence,  A.  H.  StillweU 
••  M.  Show 
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PiWtacket.  John  Kennedf 
Peace  Dale,  fiUunM  Rodmiin 
Pbwtaxet.  Job  Manchester 
fioaih  Kingnmi,  J.  B.  M.  Potter 
Shuinnck.  CbM.  AnihoiiT 
Sliierville,  siam'l  O  Tnooiir 
Wererly.  Geo.  D.  Crwe 
Wickrvrd,  Chaa.  Allen 
^ooitfoekeit,  P.  Metcalf 
Warwick,  J.  N.  Peirce 
Wa«bington  Village,  C.  Kelton 

CONNBCTICUT. 
Abingion,  Geo  R.  Scaaiona 
Btflui.  H-  N.  Galpin 
BriMol,  G  H.  Miiehell 
Bridirrport,  P.  F.  Barnum 
Belhlehem,  Geo.  M  Kaaaon 
Barimft<m,  Wm.  M.  Marka 
Voomfield,  D.  W.  Grout 
Canum,  T.  H.  Aoatin 
Canton  Centre,  T.  H.  Auattn 
CoHimrillei  N.  Caae 
Caoaaii,  Wm.  Waiaoni  P.  M . 
Coieheiier,  G.  Bif  elow 
Colvmbia,  J .  S   i  eoniana 
CiiapiATiUe.  P.  L.  Bartoo 
Cnniwall,Jaa  Clark 
CeuinJViliafe,  Chw.  Hiiikley 
Ihjibary,B..M.3Wbite 
Dto:eiMmTille,  W.  Drown 
Eiirt  \ViMl«>r  Hill.  S.  Waiaor. 
Eut  Haddam,  O.  H.  Parker 
Eut  Windmr,  8.  Wataon 
Kdfidd.  J.  Purden 
Eut  HariAird,  A.  Olmated 
EUingion,  Alb  Dart 
FarminirtoU)  Geo.  D.  Cowles 
Fall!  Village,  H.  Araea 
Galef  Perry,  N  B.  Brown, 
Gaylordi  Bridge,  D.  Giddinga 
G««heo.  M.  Bartlioloniew 
Greenwich,  SamM  Clow 
Olastofibarf ,  O.  Hubbard 
HirifonJ,  Olniated,  Thatcher  it 

Goodrich 
Bvwiaton,  A.  N-  Barber 
buatiDgton^  N.  W.  Blackman 
Hawtersville,  A.  Smith 
Hadlyme,  Wrn.  Spencer 
Uamphreysrille,  John  Scott 
Uimbargh,  S.  M.  Brockway 
Kent,  H.  J.  Foller 
Killinjfwonh.  I>  PHrmelee 
KeiHington.  B  Moc>re 
Ltcbfield.  Wm  II.  Thorapsun 
Lfme.  H  M-  Waite 
Uiceville,  N.  Holley 
Middletown,  O  Bame«|  bo'ks*Ir 
Mfitic  Bndee,  Joe.  Oriawold 
MiJiJIe  Haddam,  O.  Whitmore 
Mnoda«,Z  L  Hangerford 
Milfind.  Jas.  Monroe 
Manchetier.  S  Lynmn 
New  Haven,  F.  Trowbridge 

*  T.  H.  Peiae 

Northfield,  C  W.  Kellogr 
New  Milford,  8.  B.  Boatwick 
Nnriblk,  R.  ftittell 
Norwalk.  T.  Benedict.  Jr. 
N  >rUi  Branford,  R.  Clark 
New  Presion,  G  B   Wallace 
Nonli  Canton,  Jared  Case 
Newtown.  H  B.  Glover 
New  London,  S.  G-  Troit 
North  Lyme,  N.  Jewett 
Naugaiock,  J  A.  Peck 
Newington,  Ed.  Willa 
Norwicbtown,  U  B.  Tracey,  P. 

New  Canaan.  Chas.  Raymond 
New  Britain,  M.  Clark 
Nnnh  Madison,  H  S.  Blatchley 
Oakland,  M.  Hudson 
Pooqnanock,  C.  Phelpa,  P.  M. 
Plymooth  Hollow,  Seth  Thomaa 
P.ymoalh,  W.  \V.  Ball 
Porilaiid,  Air.  Hall 
Plaiaviile,  Kdwin  Ray 
5'ading,  M  Hill 
.  Reading  Ridge,  L.  Hawley 
Ridgefieid.;;Sleph  Smith 
Rockville,  l^wia  Burdick 
Bherman,  A.  Wanzer, 
Bnuih  KiUingfy,  D  Brown 
B'laron,  a  R  Gonid 
Binfebary,  S.  8.  8exloQ  * 
Sooih  Britain,  D.  Piatt 
Stratford,  O.  Brooks 
8«ath  Nurwalk,  H-  Petfhoyer 
B(aiBflml,ft.Royt 


Soffield,  D.  H  dt,  Jr. 
South  Windsor,  C.  Willey 
Salisbury.  A-  Mooro 
Stafford,  B.  A.  Hyde 
Sfluihport,  Wm.  ^herwood 
Torringford.  N  ^milh 
Tolland.  P.  Walbridge 
TarriflVtIle,  J.  B.  Neal 
TitompaoH,  S.  Oat  ley 
VerncMi,  B.  O.  Brighaml 
Volnniown ,  K.  Gallup 
Wesiville,  Ja«  G.  Hutchkias 
Winihrop,  L-  J-  Piatt 
Watertown,  M.  HeroinMray 
Warehooae  Point.  6.  Booth 
Warren,  Wm.  B.  Tanner 
Winchester  Centre,  H.  Ford 
Woolcottville.  Chaa.  B.  Smith 
Windaor,  8.  O.  Loomia 
Wallingrord,  L.  Lewis 
Willimantic,  A.  D.  l^oring 
West  Cornwall,  H.  M.  Hart 
Waterbury,  E   Leavenworth 
Wilton,  R.  K.  Olmstend 
Waaliington,  D.  B.  Briiiamade 
Weaiport,  Wn.  H.  Burr 
Winchester,  S  W.  Coe 
Wilkinson,  C.  A  Spalding 
Wibdham,  Thoa  C.  Robbina. 

CANADA  WBST. 

Alexandria,  Alex.  Chisliolm 

Beverly.  S  J.  Southworth 

Brantrord,  Robt  Krown 

Brockvillei  Chas    Booth 

Wm  B.  McClean 

Caledonia  Springs.  P.  Sterling 

Colchester.  Tiioa.  Hawkins 

Curleton  Place,  Robt.  Bell 

Cornwall,  A.  McDonnell 

Duunvilln,  Wm.  Inman 

Duiidaa,  John  Leslie 

Btobicoke.  A.  Morris 

East  flawksbury,  Rev   F   Met- 
calf 

Farmersville.  P.  Wing 

Glanford,  J.  Terry  berry 

Giiderich,  A.  Montgomery 

Guafiel  1,  Jos.  Strong 

Goelpli.  W.  Fulton 

Gait.  Wm.  Roiebough 

Hamilton,  A.  E.  Kennedy 

Kingston,  T.  Briggs 

I»*OrMHMal,C  p.  Treadwell 

Nanlicoke.  Sam'l  Gamble 

Oxford,  Chas.  E.  Chadwick 

Paris,  David  Qnchan 

Port  Hope,  D  Smart 

Picton,  Philip  Low 

St  Catharines,  Chas.  Beadle 

^^t.  Raphael,  A  .Mc  Doimell 

8aiidMrieh,  Chas.  Elliot 

Sinficoe,  H.  Groff 

St.  Andrews,  Uev.  Geo.  A.  Hay 

St  Helena.  Mnj  Campbelll 

Hcarh<iroiigh,  John  P  Wheeler 

Slouffvilie,  Ed  Wheeler 

Toronto,  L-  R-  Marsh ' 

Waterfon*,  Jas.  Boal 

Wellingloa  Square,    W.  J.    P. 
Gage 

CANADA  EAST. 
Cold  Brook,  H  S.  Poster 
Durham,  Benj.  Reid 
Danville,  Wm.  M.  Byrd 
Grantham.  R.  N.  Watia 
Han(ingtot).  John  Fee 
Kiiigsey,  Wm  Nniins, 
.Murray  Bay,  J.  N«rin 
Montreal,  Robt.  W.  I^y 
Nicolet,  Wm.  Wocxlward 
Quebec,  Wyae  tc  Co. 
Richmond,  L.  Clevi»land 
Su  Thomas,  Wm.  Patton 
Sherbrooke,  John  I^ow, 
West  {«hefford,  Wm  Gibaon 
Yamaska,  J.  Wnrtele 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  St  NOVA 
SCOTIA. 

Our  Subscribers  in  these  Pro- 
vinces, can  renew  their  sulMcrip. 
tions     through    the    following 
Agents: 
Comwallts,  N,  S  ,  C.  C.  HamiU 

ton 
Frcdertcton,  N-  B  .  J  H  Reid 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Wm  C.  Mnnning 
St.  Andrews.  N.  B  ,  Joa.  Walton 
St  John,  N  B.,  S.  L  Tilley        I 
Woodstock,  N  D.,  Cbaa.  P«rley) 


NEW  YORK. 
Amea,  C.  G.  Robinson 
Aurora,  J.  L.  Cuyler 
Avon,  M.  M  M?rrill 
Andes,  Wm  Hall 
Amsterdam,  U.  Davis 
Auburn,  Derby,  Miller  St  Co. 
Albion  ' 

Attitsbury,  B   P.  Thompson 
Adriaiice,  P.  Adriauce 
Anhurbburgh,  P.  L  Barlow 
Athens,  N    Ciutk 
Adamsville,  A.  Wihse 
Anienia  Union,  ^l.  Reed 
Ameniay  E.  D.  Freeman 
Auguasta,  Wm.  Jackson 
Adams,  T.  P.  Saunders  ' 
Alden,  S.  Putnam 
Auriesville,  R-  Hudson 
Angelica,  L.  Hull 
Accord,  L  D  Be  vie  r 
Alder  Creek,  Dr  P.  Williams 
Argoaville,  R.  V.  S.  Ramsay 
Avoca,  Gen.  O   P.  iUaraliaU 
Apalachin,  A  Lewis 
Brockport,  G.  W.S|)encer 
Buffalo,  T.  8.  Hawks 
Batavia,  Wm.  H  Poller 
Butternuts.  C.  Jarvis,  P  M 

**         R  H.  Van  Rensselaer 
Braman's  Corners,  R.  Howe 
Balbton,  E   W.  Lee 
Binghampioii,  R.  S.  Bartlett 
Burnt  Hills,  C.  Holhsier 
Beekroan,  A.  Haxion 
Brockeit's  Bridge,  D.  FavHIe 
BeekmaiisviUe,  J.  W.  Morey 
Burke,  T.  Beainan 
BouckvlUe,  J.  Cooledge 
Be  leviUe,  £.  8.  Salisbury 
Ikildwinsville,  R.  Sears 
Bubcock,  HiU,  J.  G  Champion 
Bo<-nville,  A.  E.  Jackson 
Birodiiio,  W.  Dooliitie 
Bethel,  A  A.  Gillespie 
Black  R;ver,  Jesse  Fjlion 
Blooraingburgh,  John  OUaver 
Burden,  R.  Burritt 
BrL'oklyn,  J.  G-  Bergen 
Balistini  Centre,  NV.  J.  Bradley 
Burtoiuville,  Wm  Bussinj 
Bain  bridge,  Ira  Hyde 
Bath,  Geo.  h^dwards 
Barre  Centre,  Jus.  Madison 
Beekmatiiowu,  J.  M  Fulton 
Beiiion  Centre,  S.  G.  Gage 
Berlin,  Wm.  H.  Murray 
Berkshire,  Jas  Collins 
Blooming  Grove,  H   F  Breed 
Bullville,  8.  Gilleopie 
Byrt>n,  J.  W  Seuver 
Broad ai bin,  C.  C  Brorkway 
Bridghampion,  L  L.  Newtun 
Berne,  S  Si  John 
Byrnevillc,  L  T.  McClean 
Batienville.  L.  T.  Mci.lean 
Bu»kirk  8  Bridge.  Dr  E  Koll 
Craig-iville,  W.  C.  Manning 
Carmcl,  Jonallmn  Cole 
CoeyiimiM  Hollow,  Wm.  Palmer 
Cantsieo,  AVm  U  Mead 
Coliisse,  AVm.  B.  Hutchinsim 
Conewango.  K.  McGlashan 
Candor,  E.  W.  Frazier 
Canoga,  J.  M.  Kichard  ' 
Chatham  4  Corners,  L.  Crandall 
Cotton,  A.  lA>ng 
Cohoes,  Thomas  Hart 
Chitzy.  J.  W   Hnbbell 
Oniiion,  N.  S  Prentice 
Coeymani,  W.  B  Hull 
Chester,  S.  Y.  Satlerly 
Cambridee,  Jno.  M.  ^tevenson 
Canaiidaigua,  O.  Phelps 

**  H.  Chapin 

Caiskill,  W.  H.  Van  U«m 
Cincinnattts,  O.  Kingman 
Conesville,  B  Hammond 
Cozenovin.  S  H.  Henry 
Conlaiidville,  J.  L^Hommedieu' 
Chatham  Centre,  R  H.  Vedder 
Crum  Elbow,  John  L'Amoreaux 
Chesnut  Ridge,  J.J.  Tallman 
Channingville.  T.  J.  Dearln 
Cayuga,  H.  Powis 
Coxiackie.  A.  Van  Bergen 
Canaan  Centre,  D.  S   Curtis 
Cunann,  D.  D.  Barnes 
Canal,  I.Harrington 
Cierraoiitf  John  Peirce 
Claverack,  H.  Richmond 
Clinton,  J..C.  Haatinga 


Cedarville   8.  Brainerd 
Cuyler.  Wm  K.  Patrick 
Clay,  J.  L.  Randall 
Carthage,  H.  Budd 
Cape  Vincent,  K.  P.  Ingalla 
Cojambia,  H.  Reynolds 
Champlain,  D.  D,  T.  Moore 
Cainillun.  H.  C  Kimberly 
t^aihariiie..  J  Thompson, 
Chatlestown.  J.  Van  Doren 
Clifton  Park,  £.  Usher 
Cani^oharie,  Win  Arkel] 
Cook»burgh,  Geo.  Bellamy 
Cranberry  Creek,  H.  Gilbert 
Charlton,  W   H.  WelU 
Clyde,  J.  D.  Stone 
Ca«tile.  J.  G.  True* 
Cairo,  8  Shofelt 
Corning,  Joel  Parcel 
CoHesus,  L.  C  Kiiigftbury 
Coopdrsiown,  R.  Ihivis 
Chiiienango,  L.  Fuller 
Champion,  W.  Hubbard 
Canterbury,  H.  F.  Chadeayne 
Covert,  8.  R.  Pratt 
Clarkson,  M.  A.  Patterson 
Clayton,  Ed.  Burchel 
Chatham,  Wm.  A.  Call 
Cranesville,  J.  Groat 
Caroline,  J.  R.  Speed 
Copake,  H  A  Bain 
Caiiastota,  N.  8.  Roberts 
Cutchogue,  O.  r.  Goldsmith 
Clockville,  R.  D.  Palmer 
Coldenham,  R.  Howell 
Cicero,  A.  Eastwood 
Cayutaville,  A.  Lawrence 
Dexter,  J.  A.  Bell 
Dundee,  G.  G.  Smith 
Deer  River,  E  G.  Parsons 
Dannbe.  Tlios.  Reed 
Dobb's  Ferry,  F.  C.  White 
Dansvillr,  T.  C.  Maxwell 
Dover  PIhius,  Geo  W.  Odell 
Dean-s  Comers,  H.  W.  Dennk 
De  Ruyter,  E  L.  Gage 
Durhumville,  F.  Foster 
Duanesburgh .  H  P.  Allen 
Dflhi,  F  Jacobs 
Durhnro,  A.  Marks" 
De  Kalb,  B   Burnett 
Discbills,  H.  Zimmerman 
Dormansville.  A.  Dorman 
RaM  Springfield,  A.  Clarke 
Exetrr,  Jas.  Smith 
F^rlville,  N    Felt 
Ellisburgh,  B.  Persons 
Elizabethtown,  Asa  H.  Poet 
Ka^t  Groveland,  R.  John«on 
East  Richfield,  O.  C.  Chamber 

lain 
Evana  Mil'a,  O.  Gale 
Rait  Avon,  S.  S.  Morehouse 
Ra«t(»n,  E.  Mosber 
El  bridge,  C.  M  Brown 
Rdmeston  Centre,  W-  Watkjna 
E«perance.  Geo.  Priest 
East  Guilford,  M.  G  Osborn 
Eaton,  A  Morse 
East  Greenwich,  P.  F.  Martin 
Kagle  Mills.  E.  L.  Roberu 
Ea=ii  Line,  W.  A  Callaiien 
Ellicottsville,  D.  R  Wheeler 
K««ex,  8  M.  Chase 
KR»t  Hampton,  T.  T.  Paiw>nf 
Klizaviile,  Smith  Ferrisa 
Ea«t  Greenhush,  D  Du  Bois 
Ellenville,  D  Hardenhnrgh 
Eaai  Schuyler.  Jas  Minoit 
Raton,  Geo.  AVood 
Kaj«t  Hamilton,  H.  P.  Potter 
Enfield  Centre.  H. Brewer 
East  Durham,  O.  0<>borne 
East  l<eme,  L  I^bdell 
East  Kill,  J.  Woodworth 
Kast  Bloomfield,  M.  Adama 
East  McDonough,  E  L.  Corbin 
Flushing.  F  Bloodgood 
Five  Corners,  S.  E.  Todd 
Florida,  Thos.  J.  Taylor 
Fori8ville,  H.  Griswold 
Flovd.  r,.  L.  Moulton 
Fishkill  Landing,  J.  Cromwell. 

Jr.  ' 

Fulton,  H.  L.  R.  Sanford 
Frewsburg.  Mr.  Townsend 
Fort  Plain.  A.  Cary 
Fisthkill  Village.  A  Haabmok 
Federal  Store.  M.  Carpeiiti-r 
Fi.-hki!l,  J  B  Horton 
,  Fayeiteville,  J.  H.  Smith 
\  Flat  Brook,  S.  A.  Curtis ' 
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Flatbiuh,  R.  L.  Schoonnwker 
F»wlervill«,  A.  McBaiui 
Fells  Mills,  S.  Pelt 
Fort  Miller,  J.  M.  Guy 
Fort  Hamilton,  T.  O  Bergen 
Fort  Hanier,  P.  Boder* 
Farmiacdate,  John  C.  Merrit 
Fonda,  J.  Mdntyre 
Florence,  A.  S.  Tiler 
Fort  Bdtvard,  R.  W.  Prait 
Fredtiiia,  J.  Lamson 
Fort  CoTiiifton,  A  M  Parkhnrsi 
Faltonvitle.  W.  H.  Bdwards 
Frankliiiirille, /a«  Seward 
Fort  (Sdward  Gentrot  J.  St  W. 

Doty 
FairmoniU,  W.  Troe^dell 
Farmer,  J  D  Wiatertieia 
Fabitts,  B  Sprafue 
Fort  Ann,  Oeo.  Olemenls 
Fowler,  A  ^Vight 
Fenner,  SiiniM  Bomert 
FarmersYille,  Geo  Howard 
Freedom  Plains,  Ja«.  H.  Pettit 
Oeneseo,  D-  H  Bisaell 
OaiUlerland.  Joel  B  Nott 
Glenn,  Wm.  8.  Smiih 
Ooehen,  F.  A  Hoyt 
Oilbertsville,  Chas.  Root 
Oilberti  Mills,  T.  Orifleth 
Oorham,  J  U.  Younglo^e 
Glens  Falls.  0.  Casey 
Gerry,  B.  P.  Warren 
Geneva,  Derby,  Wood  St  Co. 
GaKvay,  B.  O.  Smith 
Greenwich,  A.  Coitrell 
Oravedetid,  S  G  Stryker^ 
Gonverneur,  J.  P.  Fisher 
Grovelaiid,S.  Vance 
GarraltsvUle,  B.  Witford 
Glenvilte,  P.  0.  Gonde 
Great  Bend,  Wm.  Clark 
Greenville.  B.  Hallock 
German,  Wm.  Pngsley 
Greene,  8  8  Niohols 
Guilford  Centre,  John  P.  Hall 
Gilboa,  John  Keed 
Greenport,  F.  W.  Lord 
Gravesville,  8  Graves 
Galesville.  -J.  B-  Pursmaa 
Herkimer,  J  D  Spinner 
Horley,  Dr  P.  Cnspell,  Jr. 
Hyde  Park,  J.  E.  Stoutenberg 
Harford,  J.  H.  Heaton 
Hudson,  P.  D  Carriqoe 
Havana,  J.  H.  Ongley 
Hamilton,  Pay  It  Riddala 
Hempstead,  8.  C  Suedeker 
HoUaad  Patent.  C  W.  Kellogg 
Hannibal,  C  D.  Bent 
Homer,  Rafas  Boies 
Hamptonbargh,  A.  B.  Watkms, 

Jr. 
Hallsville,  J  Bander 
Hnnt^s  Hollow,  T.  F.  Ledn 
Howard,  H.  McCoUam 
HalPs  Mills,  B.  H.  Chadwick 
Hobart,  P-  Kirkpatriek 
Hoffman's  Ferry,  John  MadcU 
Hnntington,  8.  C.  Rogers 
Hoosiok,  J.  P.  Armstrong 
Hartford,  8  D.  Ridder 
Henrietta,  B.  Kirby 
Hartwick,  C.  L  Harrington 
Hillsdale,  J.  W.  White 
Higginsville,  J.  F.  Porter 
Hammond,  A.  P-  Morso 
Hunter,  John  Bgbertson 
Harrisburg,  E.  Cobb,  Jr. 
HarpersAeld,  R.  B.  Gibbs 
Hogansburghj  M.  McMtfim 
Hagaman's  Mills,  John  Mdler 
Hanover,  B.  Tubbs 
Helena,  F.  P.  Dimond 
Hooslek  Falls,  U  C.  Ball 
Honeoye  Falls,  John  Henderson 
Ithaca,  J.  M.  McCormick 
Illon,  L.  Helmer 
Junction,  IT  Grant 
Jordanviile,  Bsra  Sanford 
Jamaica,  W.  NichoU 
Jack's  Reef,  p.  Drake 
Jordan,  G.  A.  Mason 
Jericho,  A.  G.  Carll 
Jamestown,  H-  Baker 
Johnstown,  Jas  Wells 
Jonesville,  R.  R-  Kennedy 
JeroMilem  South,  Jas  Jackson 
Kinderhook,  H.  Blaaohard 
Kingston.  J.  Van  Baren 
Kelcham's  Comers,  R.  Barber 
Kings  Ferry,  M.  HatehinMia 


Kingsbury,  L.  B  Armstrong 
KoowiesviUa,  W  P.Poner 
Keesville,  R.  B.  Keese 
Leeds.  J.  H.  Van  Deusen 
Livingstonville,  J.  Datliia 
U  Roy,  B.  W.  Hand 
Lookpurt,  3  Parsons 
Livouia,  A .  Sill 
*'  Lansingborgh,  J,  G  Neal 
La  Grange.  Geo.  W.  Clupp^ 
Lilhgow,  U.  T.  Beecher 
Lewiston,  Thos.  P.  Scovell 
Liberty,  J.  R.  Clemeuia, 
Li<tle  8odas,  R.  T.  Craiie 
Little  York,  P.  Walrad 
LeedsviUe,  S.  Pennoyer 
LeoaardtfVtlle,  Luke  Hoxie 
L<»wville,  and  Lewis  County,  H- 

Mills 
Uvingston,  Gen.    8.    W.    Ten 

Broeck 
Lansingvitle,  A.  Conrad 
Lee,  O  W.  Storey  * 
La  Fargeville.  J.  N.  Rottiers 
Lima,  N.  B-  Garnsey 
Lexington  Heights,  L.  Bafley 
Lyonsdale;  D  S  Howard 
Lewis,  P.  Barrow 
Lawrencevil  e.  J.  Hayward 
Linklaen,  D-  McDimic 
Lake  Ridge,  8.  E-  Todd 
I<aureiis,  wm.  W   Robinaon 
Little  VaUey,  S.  J.  Whipple 
Lysaiider,  N.  Hart 
Lower  Hampton,  Jos.  Peek 
Morean,  B  Latiiroora 
Millville,  Ezralde 
Monroeville.  J  K.  Roe 
Montgomery,  H.  Morrison 
Macedon.  8.D.  Wilson 
Mount  Morris.  J.  R.  Murray,  Jr 
Malta vtl'e,  J.  Tallmadge 
Mottville,  H.  Delano 
Minaville,  8.  C.  Jackson 
MarlboroughJIiI.  J-  Fletcher 
Morristown,  Dan  Olmreh 
Monchestar  Britlge,  J  C.  Cornell 
Madison,  L.  W.  Curtis 
Mamoroneek,  J-  J  Marshall 
Maiisville,  J.  Waterman 
Moriches,  J.  M.  Panning 
Middleville.  G  W.  Griswold 
Meredith,  S.  A.  Law 
Mabbettsville,  H.  R.  Codin 
Mount  Upton,  O   Rtehmand 
Middle  Hope,  E  8.  Woolsey 
Mayville,R  White.'qde 
Moscow.  John  Slieidoo 
Mariavitte.  J.  Quackenbush 
Maasena,  Wm  S.  Paddock 
Mina,  Wm  Maybom 
Moira,  3.  Harris 
Mecklenburg,  Henry  Fish 
Manhassett,  R  H  Titus 
Moravia,  John  Alsop 
Malone,  G.  8.  Adams,  P.  M. 
.Manlius.  Mr.  Gilmor 
Middle  Granville,  G  W.  Porter 
Mechantcsville,  J.  D.  Hart,  P  M. 
Malta,  S.G.  Smith 
Monroe  Works,  Geo.  Brentnall 
Monah,  E.  G.  Harris 
Mohawk,  S.  Schermerh<Mm 
Middlebargh,  L.  Watson 
Mansfield,  N.  Walker 
Middlesex,  John  Sliepard,  Jr. 
Mlllu>wn,  H   Weed 
Mud  Creek,  H.  MoBwell 
Medina,  S.  M.  Burroughs 
Moresville.  R.  H.  Oleason 
Maldei  Bridge,  H.  Van  Valken- 

burgh 
Mount  Washington,  A.  Wheeler 
Morley,  O.  Child 
Mongaup  Valley,  J.  Tilloitson 
New  Scotland,  Jas.  MoBlroy 
Newport,  R.  Rice 
Naples,  A.  HoUenbeck 
New  Concord,  H.  B  Pratt 
New  Lebanon,  J.  B  Churchill 
New  tjeban«m  Springs,  S.  Good- 
rich 
New   Lelmnon  Centre,    J.  B. 

Churchill 
New  York,  M.  H-  Newman  St 

i?o ,  199  Broadway 
North  Bastnn.  R  8.  Borden 
North  East,  Wm  .  Sheldon 
New  Hamburgh,  J.  Van  Wyck 
New  liWbon,  ft.  C.  Buck 
North  East  Centre,  J.  Q.  Caulk- 
1ns 


New  Road,  A.  White 
Nassau,  8  McCleliawl 
New  Roebelle,  J.  P.  Huntington 
Newark,  T.  Dicklnaon 
North  Port,  8  C.  Bunce 
New  Utrecht,  8.  Cowenboven 
Newville,  G.  Green 
New  Berlin,  John  T.  Wkite 
Nnnda.  J.  Swain 
North  HarpersAeld,  Wm.  Haipcr 
Norwich,  A.  Lamb 
Nashville,  A.  8.  Moss 
North  Salem,  Jas.  Scott 
Niagara  Falls,  P.  Whitney 
NewUanf<rd,  A  Rogers 
New  Baltimore,  J.  K.  Houghtail- 

iug 
Northumberland,  C.  Pioktring 
Nelson,  J.  DonaMson 
Norway-  J.  Smith 
Nine  van,  A  Siowell 
Niles,  F  Kinyon 
Newbnrrh,  DanU.  Smith 
Niverville,  J  8.  Doane 
North  Adams,  S.  D.  Maitk 
North  Dnanesbnqfh,  J.  Donnan 
Nunh  Stephentown,  N.  Howard 
North  Western,  A.  H.  W.  Cook 
North  Brookfield,  Jos  Ealon 
Newark  Valley.  R.  A.  Tappan 
Oaks  Comers,  L.  Conyer 
Owego,  Geo.  Leonard 
Oswego,  J  M  Htft  St  Co. 
Otsego,  T.  R.  Austin 
Ogdensburgh,  Robt.  W.  Bosh 
Ovid,  J.  D.  Van  Honie 
Oriskany,  A  Halsey 
Orangeport,  O.  L  Wileox 
Oneiaa  Castle,  H.  G.  Wetmore 
Oiisco,  H.  Smith 
Oxford,  H.  Balcom 
Otto^  SamU  Harvey 
Oneida  Lake,  Geo  Plum 
Pratisville,  Hon.  Z  Pratt 
Phelps.  Dr  Carpenter 
Ponghkeepsie,  Geo.  Wilkinson 
"  D.  B.  Lent 

*'  J.  A.  Ely 

Peekskilt,  Ira  Begea 
Peterboro,  M.  Powers 
Pitcher.  R.  P.. Warner 
Palmyra,  The  Postmastar 
Pelersbnrgh,  J  S.  Coon 
PleaAint  Valley,  J.  O.  WnM 
Pleasant  Plains,  P.  D.  Cooking< 

ham 
Pawlingt,  Isaac  Akin 
Port  Kent,  W.  C.  Watson 
Port  Chester,  Selh  Lyon 
Prattsburgh,  R.  C  Prait 
Parma  Centre,  C  A  Knox 
Plaitsburgh,  E.  Benedict  i 

«  L.  Plait 

Preble.  G.  A.  Wodstcn 
Palatine  Church,  D.  Smith 
Paraelia  4  Comers,  C.  Oolding 
Pulteney,  S.  G.  Smith 
Pekin,  M-F.  Rogers 
Port  Jackson,  J.  G  Snell 
Perry,  R.  Senler 
Perry  CenirUv  A  8.  Patterson 
Pine  Plains.  J.  A.  Thompson 
Pompey,  Wm.  J-  Curtis 
Pike,  F  J.  K.  Majer 
Pittstown,  Jas  Campbell 
Potsdam,  P.  Ellis 
Palatine  Bridge,  John  Fry 
Peru,  Wro.  Keese 
Preston,  S.  H  CovUle 
Perrinton,  O.  C    Eaton 
Pierrepont  Manor.  J.  G.  Peate 
Philadelphia,  W.  Child 
Pulaski,  N  8alsbury 
Pound  Ridge,  H.  K.  Fanohar 
Paris,  L.  Rouse 
Penn  Van,  H.  P  Bennett 
I'lesis,  H.  D  Parker, 
Piteara,  R  L.  Robertson 
Pt'rryville,  R.  8.  Ransom 
Port  Jarvis,  P  B.  Biting 
Putnam,  John  Simpson 
Painted  Post,  E.  E  Townsand 
Peeksvilla.  John  Rathbone 
Port  Crane,  Jos.  Sroethnrst 
Quaker  Street,  J.  Sheldon 
Quaker  Hill,  Ed.  Merritt 
Red  Creek,  John  W.  Gary 
R<vsbester,  D.  M  Dewey 
Rhinebeck,  Wm.  B.  Piatt 
Rcsrboom,  8.  W.  Bamnm 
Richland.  Chas.  H.  Ciose 
Rutland,  M.  Eamet 


Rodman,  E.  Moodey_ 
Royatton  Centra,  C. 
Rosues  Point,  Jno 
Randolph,  H.  Dooliiila 
Rensselaervitle,  R.  1^  Malfoffd 
Richville,  C.  White 
Riverbcad,  L  H. 
Roekvaie.  Dr.  M 
Rexford  Ptaus.  M 
Rome,  O.  D.  Granrenar  *.  Cs. 
Rkshfietd  Sprino,  Dr.  H  Maatcy 
RiehSehL   P.  C.  Shepniri 
Richmond,  John  Jehnpon 
Ramapo,  Slei^  iHoai 
Rossi  e,  P.  Bnaterfiald 
Rnahville,  P.  Voree 
Rick  Stream,  P«!ier  McKey 
Royalton,  Jos.  Cumpm. 
Reynales  Basin,  A   R. 


Salem  X  Roads,  N.  Fay 
Silver  Creek,  0.  G.  BauA 
Susqnehannak,  O.  L*.  DooUltk 
Summer  HiU,  E-  Nei 
Syracuse,  Stoddard  ^ 

«*        Hall  St~ 
Sangerties.  B.  J.  MeCarihy 
Schenectady,  Geo.  dafn^ 
Senaett,  E.  Sheldon 
Salttbria,  E.  Quinn 
Schodaok  Landing,  P-  G    Td 

Eyek 
Springfiald,  Geo.  C3arke 
Stepheinown,  N.  Howaid 
Saratoga  Spnnja,  Jas.  Biewsn 
South  Baaion,  D  AMiieh* 
Sprout  Cr^k,  John  C.  Shear 
Sianfoidville,  M.  J.  Millar 
Salt  Point,  D  Griffin 
Stormville,  Beiq-  Hopkins 
South  Granville.  C.  Tkytor 
Sandy  Hill,  E.  D  Baker 
Split  Koek,  Jas.  Foruoe 
Salisbury  Centre,  A.  C.  Hopsa 
South  East,  J.  O.  Howca 
South  Amenia,  H.  Hiietaooek 
Stafford,  &  C  Thome 
Sing  Sing,  J.  I.  Kane 
.Sauquoit,  D.  Dnnfaani 
Somers,  David  Teed 
Sterling,  A.  Watkina 
Scott,  T  Harrop 
Sontb  Richland,  J.  L  Diokiaaoa 
Salisbury,  £.  W.  Carryl 
Stone  Arabia,  C.  Snell 
South  Middletown,  W.  Hoyt 
Seneca  Falls.  S  Chapia 
South  New  Berlro,  A.  SinsBS 
Summit,  O.  Ives 
Shrab  Oak,  L.  Purdy,  P.  M. 
Shiterville,  L.  Carter 
South  Royalton,  E.  Saflbcd 
Speedsville,  L.  W.  Kingima 
South  Salem.  Henry  Keeler 
South  Uvonia,  O.  Hastings 
Soriba,  D  P.  Wright 
Sterling  Conire.  H.   Croeket 
SpringvUle,  H.  H.  BloomfieM 
Southampton,  B.  H.  Fasto 
Southold,  M.  C.  Cleveland 
Shelby,  A.  B.  Moore 
St.  JohnsvDle,  T  Conntrymsa] 
Scbaghticoke,  E.  Congdoo 
South  Hartford,  S   Cooiey 
Schaylerville,  J    F.  Smith 
South  Westerlo,  "L.  Stantaa 
Schoharie  C  H  ,  A.  Gallop 
Sehuylers  Lake,  J.  Hanahora 
Sinyvesant,  B-  Van  Bam 
Sidney  Centre,  8.  L.  Waiiiti 
Stillwater,  R.  Merchant 
South  Hammond.  Jas.  Lambia 
Sandy  Creek.  John  Coolier 

Stockbridge,  D.  H.  Frott 

Sacketia  Harbor,  8.  L  Hootaor 

Stockton,  T.  Rolph 

Shawangunk,  P.  V.  C  Miller 

St.  Andrews,  Jas   Todd 

Sheldrake,  Jea.  a  Barrr 

South  Corinth,  Wm.  Bdwudi 

Sullivan,  A  W.  Lee 

Trenton,  L.  Gnitean 

Townera,  B.  B.  Benedict 

Three  Mile  Bay,  Wm.  Dewcf 

Troy,  L.  WiJIiaitl 
*•      W  McKinney 

Tmxton.  M.  Miller 

Tyre,  J.  Smith  ^_   , 

Tramansboig,   James    Mrt^i- 
len 

Triangfa  W.  Jackson 
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Tlie  Pireluue,  J.  T.  Carpenter 
1Voe|»biiivb>  J  Everett 
Ttrrytown.  IL  Oheidon 
l^berg ,  H.  O.  Btoes 
Towanda,  Dan  Butts 
Trentou  Palla.  M.  Moore 
IJiMiiiUa,8  O  Cone 
Unca,  Wm.  Briftol 
I  "    D  RfdoBond 
Upfwr  Red  Book,  J.  Rowley 
Viiion  MUla,  F.  Veeder 
Viciory,  Jm.  Wallace 
Talaiw,  M.  L.  Preotias 
Vernon,  Jae.  Turner 
Terbank.  C.  Coffin 
Veruon  Centre,  E.  M.  Foot 
Van  Buren,  C.  H.  Kin|{aiey 
VolDcf,  £.  Griffin 
Verona,  Geo.  T.  Peokham 
VoorbeeaviUe,  S-Oatrom 
Wilton,  Cyma  Perry 
Waiertown,  E.  8.  Hasaey 
WafhingUNi,  J  Wimerinffbam 
Waahington    Hollow,  Wm.  K. 

Coffin 
Wa|^i;er*8  Creek,  J.  Ingham 
Warwick,  Jna  R.  Wilaon 
Wcaiport,  R.  SteTenaon 
Waterfoid;  D.  B,  King 
While  nauia,  Jno.  R.  Sherwood 
Weat  Soniera,  Wm.  B.  Ferris 
Waiion.A.  White 
Waierville,  J  BC.  Tower 
Weatmordand;  A.  H.  HaUeek 
IV cat  Point,  Rich.  D.  Ardeii 
Weal  Oalway,  Geo.  Ainslee 


White  Store,  N.  N.  Greene 
Wbite^reek,  S.  Barker 
Weatville,  Geo.  D.  Gaiie 
Watervliet  Centre,  H.  Terry 
Windfall,  CM.  Brown 
West  WuifieM,  M  B.  Poster 
Warren.  H.  Taylor 
Weat  Almond,  H.  McQibeny 
WiUettfR  ereene 
West  Cbarlioit,  H  Ostrom 
Walden,  John  D.  Kidd 
Wilnn,  z-  Paunimau 
West  Troy,  C.  W.  Lawaon 
West  Greenaeid,  If.  Gardner 
Wyoming,  J.  W.  Paddock 
Walworth,  T.  G.  Yeomans 
Weatfield,  E.  C  Blisa 
Weat  Milton,  H.  Van  Ostrand 
West  Cheater,  S.  B.  Bowue 
Wheeler,  Gen.  O.  F.  Marshal 
Woodville,  John  Miner 
Winden,  J.  P.  Keller 
Weat  Leyden,  A.  Fuz 
Willink,  A.  C.  L.  Robinson 
Windsor,  Wm.  6wagarl 
Wampavilte,  C  Van  Cice 
Wliiuiey'a  Point.  J.  D  Smith 
Weat  Walworth,  H.  T.  Foakctt 
Williamatown ,  J.  L.  IIumt>hrey 
Windham  Centre,  P.  liewia 
WhaaUand,  Col.  J.  Murduck 
Weaterio,  A.  II.  Ford 
Weat  Stockholm,  G.  A.  Hanebet 
Yaphank,  U.  J.  Weeks 
Yonkers,  J.  bSAbford 
Yoongaiown,  Peter  Tower 


GUANO. 

A  Superior  lot  of  Patagonian  Guano  just  landing — ^pnt  up  in  tight 
casks,  thos  preserviitg  all  the  ammonia— fur  sale  at  two  cents 
per  lb ,  at  the  Affricoltaral  Warehonse  of  S.  C.  HILL  i  ft  CO.  43 
Fulion  St.,  New- York.  Oct  1,  l848— 3t. 

LARGE  STOVES. 
n^RB  Sttbwribera  are  making  the  lanest  and  best  Stores  in  mar- 
-L    ket  for  Dairymen,  Plantera,  and  Ilotel  keepers— to  which  their 
ailention  is  invited.       JAGGER,  TRBADWELL  ft  PEKRY, 

Eafile  Foundry,  No.  110  Beaver  St.,  Albany. 
Oct  I,  1048-n. 

SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

THE  Subscriber  offers  for  sale,  several  very  superior  SouthdoMni 
Rams  and  JSwcs,  (from  lamba  to  4  years  old,;  some  of  which 
are  imported  aniatiala. 

Great  care  has  been  taken,  and  no  expense  nwred  to  raise  ap 
thii  aiock  to  a  high  standard.  He  has  lately  added  to  his  former 
Muck,  several  fine  ^umals,  many  of  which  were  selected  personal- 
ly by  their  former  owner,  from  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks  in 
KuKiand 

ApplicatioQs  may  be  made  either  personally,  or  by  letter,  addrea- 
•ed  to  J.  McD.  MclNTYRE,  Albany. 

Oct.  l.-3t. 

PLUM  STOCKS. 
^HE  sabscrtber  offers  for  sale  100,000  good  strong  seedling  Plum 
•■•  Stocks. 

Messrs.  King  and  Ripley,  and  other  nnrserymen  who  have  used 
thrae  plam  stocks,  prefer  them  to  the  imported  or  any  other  sort 
ever  tried  by  them. 

None  leas  than  16  inches  high  will  be  pot  in. 

I*rice  #10  per  1,000— SOO  for  10,000,  delivered  in  New-York. 

Alan,  a  large  collection  of  Frnit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape 
Vioes.  ftc.         Apply  to  SAMUEL  1.  GUSTIN,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Oct.  1— at.       I 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  GARDENERS  AND  HORTI- 

CULTURISTS  GENERALLY. 
'THE  subscriber,  for  many  years  agent  of  the  Highland  Nurseries 
**-  of  Newborgh,  having  wnbdrawn  from  oUier  engagements,  has 
now  devoted  hiinaelf  to  the  Commission  Butineas,  and  intends  giv- 
vtf  special  attention  to  the  Nurserymen,  Gardeners  and  Horti- 
cuiiarisis  of  the  country  generally. 

Ills  arrangements  tor  a  regular  correspondence  with  agents  in 
Rorope  Will  be  immediately  completed,  and  prompt  atteniion  al- 
wajt  given  to  the  receiving  goods  from,  aod  the  forwarding  goods 
to  Europe. 

He  Will  also  receive  for  sale,  consignments  of  seeds  or  other 
Coods,  they  lOiiy  bare  to  dispose  of,  and  attend  to  the  transaction  of 
any  business  here  or  in  Earo|ie,  with  which  they  may  entrust  him. 
Tbere  being  no  such  agency  in  the  city,  he  hojpes  by  a  faithful  at- 
tention to  their  interests,  to  renier  his  services  valuable,  and  res- 
peeuolly  solicita  their  patronage. 

lUftrentts  —A.J.  Downing,  Ew.  and  A.  Saul  ft  Co.,  Newburgh; 
B.  Reid,  Marry  Hill,  N.  Y.,  and  Elizabethuiwn,  N.  J. 

GEO.  G.  SHEPPARD, 
143  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

N.  B  Orders  for  Rnasia  Mats,  ftir  Budding  or  Packing,  immedi- 
•lely  supplied. 

New-York,  Oct  1, 184a— fli. 


NEWBURGH  NURSERY— FRUIT  TREES. 
^^  fit  IS  Nnrsery  conuiins  a  general  assoitment  of  ftnothrifty  treee, 
JL    consisting  of 

JlppicH,  Pearty  Plumf,  Peacheij  Ckefriett  jSpri* 
cotif  Nectarinet^  RaspberrieSf  OooMeberriet, 
Strawberrietj  ^e., 
Of  the  most  approved  kinds.    Also  many  that  are  new  and  rare, 
of  recent  introduction. 

All  orders  (post-paid,)  will  be  rarefnily  attended  to  by  the  pro- 
prietor—Catalogues sent  on  application.  t 

CHA»8.  DOWNING. 
Newborgh,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1, 1848.— 8t. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  Subscribers  are  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for  superior 
TREES  viz:  APPLES,  PLUMS,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PEACH KS,  ftc  ,  from  their  new  nursery.  Trees  all  warranted  in 
a  healthy  condition,  and  true  to  then-  sorts.  Orders  are  entered  on 
the  order  book,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  Ail. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  atteniion. 

WILSON,  THORBURN  ft  TELLER. 
Uy*  Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of  the  Pear  on 
Quince  stocks,  or  dwarf  pear  trees. 
Albany,  Oct  1.  1848— 2t 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  ORCHARDISTS,  AND 

PLANTERS. 

THE  sQhwsriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  naraerles,  Plymouth,  Maaa. 
Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Dwarf  Apple,  (l^ara- 
disc)  stocks,  suitable  for  budding  next  August,  or  for  Spring  graft- 
ing' Also,  the  following  ornamental  tree  stocks,  from  two  to  three 
feet  high  and  stoni  :  viz.  Mountain  Ash,  Oak,  Hawthorn,  Elm, 
HjMiiish  Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  Norway 
Maple,  Sweet  Brier,  Larch,  Scutch  fir.  (2  (i  )  Silver  fir,  (111.)  Spruce 
fir,  (1  ft.)  Norway  fir,  (I  ft  )  Arbor  Vnie,  (15  in.) 

Also,  50  of  the  finest  sorts  of  PEARS,  siaudard  and  dwarf. 

Priced  list  sent  to  po«t  paid  applicants. 

Oct.  l.-4t. .    B.  M.  WATSON. 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Late  ji.  J.  Downing  Sf  Co. 

THE  undersigned  brg  leave  to  inform  their  patrons  and  the  pnb* 
lie  in  general,  that  tlietr  stock  of 

FRUIT  ft  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ftc,  ftc, 

For  Autumn  planting,  is  miasually  large  and  thrifty,  especially 
PEAR.S,  PLUMS  and  APPLES;  of  mo«t  of  the  standard  varieties 
of  the  latter  there  are  several  thousand  trees,  three  and  four  years 
old,  of  lance  size  sni<able  for  orchard  planting,  together  with  a  ge 
neral  assortment  of  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine  and  Apricot  treeSk 
AUo,  Grape  vines,  small  truits,  ftc,  ftc. 

Portugal  Quince  Trees,  standard  height,  6  (t, $1  00 

•*  "  qiienonille    *^        "      100 

Angers  ((nw)    "  "  "        "     100 

Smaller  trees  of  the  above,  price, 0  60 

Hedge  Plants. 

Buckthorn,  9  year  old,  per  lOUO 9  8  00 

Osage  Orange,    **        per  1000, 13  00 

The  ORNAMhNTAL  DEPARTNENT  is  full  and  complete: 
for  particulars  see  CoialoguC  a  new  edition  of  which  is  just  lasaed 
for  I84S  ft  49,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

Orders  respectiully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
which  will  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the 
Union  or  Europe 

N.  R.  Catalogues  to  be  had  gratis  of  the  agent  in  N.  Y  ,  Oso.  O. 
SiivpHSRD,  143  Maiden  Lane,  and  at  the  office  of  *'Th«  Cultiva- 
tor," Albany.  A.  SAUL  ft  CO. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Oct.  1, 184a— 2t. 

FRUIT  TREES.  ' 

'T'HE  Subscriber  now  offers  tor  sale  oi  his  nnrpcry  in  Canterbury, 
•*■  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  n  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees, 
embracing  all  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  frait,  with  many 
that  are  new  and  Rare.  And  having  obtained  them  all  from  the 
best  sources,  or  from  bearing  trees  of  well  known  varieties,  and 
proved  a  large  proQi>rtion  of  them  on  his  own  grounds ;  and  the 
budding  and  marking  of  all  his  trees  being  done  with  his  own 
hands,  assisted  by  his  Son ;  and  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  fruit 
trees  only,  he  believes  them  to  be  equafiy  correct  with  those  of  any 
other  establishment. 

His  stock  of  APPLES,  embracing  many  thoosands,  is  large  and 
very  thrifty,  at  $^  per  100 

Trees  of  s'*  all  size  for  the  Western  States,  at  low  prices. 

With  grafts  of  all  the  varieties  at  low  rates. 

See  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  tosi  pm'd  applicant*. 

Also  for  safe,  30,000  SEEDLING  PLUM  STOCK^,  one  year  oldr 
and  5,000  one  year  old  BUCKTHOR.\  PLANTS. 

Canterbury,  Oct.  1,  1819.~lL CHARLES  HAMILTON. 

MERINO  SHEEP  FOR  SALE. 
tlAVlNO  arrived  at  a  point  in  which  I  desire  to  reduce  my  slock 
'^  of  Sheep,  1  have  therefore  concluded  to  sell  about  600  Merino 
Sheep  this  fall,  which  have  been  bred  whh  great  "eare,  and  are  in- 
ferior to  none  in  the  United  States — 200  of  which  are  half  bloods, 
from  the  imp-nlattonmade  by  Mr.  Taintor.  Nothing  need  be  saic 
to  recommend  them,  for  they  rceemiucnd  themselvea. 
Cornwall,  Sept  1, 184a--3t  *  A.  L.  BINGHAM. 
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00NTBNT8  OT  THIS  VUKBER. 

Agricultural  Implements  at  the  late  Sute  Pair, 

Snow  of  the  Litchfield  Ag  Soctety , 

Hydrophobia  III  AirmaU, 

On  8ub-8oil  Plowing,  by  iou^  Mali/>bt, 

Pneaaani  Breed*  of  Fowls, 

Exhibiuoii  of  County  Ag.  Societies, 

Maiiagemeiit  of  Sheep  m  HongnrVi 

Poiuological  Convention  at  New-Y«ir1ir, 

Pomologtcal  Convention  at  Baflalo— Office  uT  Leaves — lin- 
gular Occurrence, 

Address  of  David  Thomas  at  Buffalo 

Orape  GraAing,  Budding  the  Hawthorn  with  the  Pear,  Ef- 
fects of  Wiiiier  Oil  Quinces,  and  Experiment  with  an  As- 
Kragus  Btrd,  by  tJ.  B  U.— The  Sunflower,  W.  I.  I.— 
outreal  Ag  Society — The  Peacock, 

Plan  of  a  Piggery,  by  S  W  Jiwitt 

Shermairs  Seed  Planter  and  Caltivutor—StHcking  Corn  Pud- 
der— A  Farm  Gate,  by  A  C.  RicMABb— Use  of  Fish  tttr 
Manure,  by  A  Vou:(o  FAausa. 

Greenbush  Premium  Farm  — Uoove  in  Cattle,.. 

On  the  Preservauon  of  Food, 

How  to  raise  Wheat,  try  Ira.  Hopkin* — Maryland  Lands,  by 

W.   B-    HAMtLTO.^, 

Disease  in  Sheep,  by  G.  H.  Da od— Kentucky  Wild  Lands,  by 
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Large  Cattle — Propagation  of  Mushrooms, 

Rules  for  Plowing— Saving  Pampkiiis 

Laboring  Communities — The   Florida   Ever-Glades — Pork-) 
Making,  by  C.  Smith— Principles  of  Plowing, | 

Monthly  Notices — To  Corresptmdeiiu,  Jtc, 

Answers  to  Inquiries, 

List  of  Agents  of  Caltirator, 

XLLU8TBATION8. 

Fig.  00— Emery *s  Drill  Barrow, 329 

Pig.  01— Wheeler^s    Uorse-Puwer  and  Tnreshing  I    ^^ 

Machine, J 

Fig.  09— View  of  a  Piggery, 344 

Fig.  93— Ground  Plan  oi  do  ,  344 

Fig.  04— Sherman's  Sead  Planter, 345 

Fig.  O.?— Stark  of  Cunir. 346 

Pig.  96— An  Improved  Farm  Gate, 345 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  N.  Y.  8.  AG.  SOCIETY. 

1*HE  Annual  Meeting  uf  tlte  N.  Y.  S  A.  Society,  will  be  held 
at  Albany  on  Uie  3d  WednesdHy.  (17th)  of  January,  1849. 

Premitim4  will  be  awarded  on  Grain  and  Root  erope,  Butter, 
Cheese,  Pruiu,  4tc  Statements  ehouM  be  famished  the  Secretary 
early  m  January.  It  isdesirad  that  there  should  be  a  full  represeu- 
tinn  from  the  County  Societies,  as  well  as  of  the  friend*  of  Agri- 
calture  generally. 

A  Pomelogieal  BxkiHtian  will  he  heki  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
and  growers  of  frnit  are  reepecuony  requested  to  forward  speci. 
mens  to  the  Secretary,  as  early,  if  praciiCJibte,  as  the  15ih  of  Ja- 
nuary. B.  P.  JOHNSON, 


Nov.  1.  184B— 3t. 


StentBTjf, 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

FIVE  hundred  tons  of  genai na  Ptmvian  Goano,  flresh  from  the 
Cbinohe  Islands,  now  landing  from  on  boacd.diip,  for  sale  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers.    Farmars  will  do  wert  to  tie  upon  their 
f  nanl  of  whom  they  purchase  Goano,  as  much  is  soM  under  the 
name  ot'  Peruvian,  which  is  wpmriouz  and  almost  entirely  worthless. 
[PLOWS,  Ae— Upwards  of  sixty  different  kinds  of  Plows,  Har- 
rows, Cultivators,  Thrashers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  implements  of  great  variety. 
FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEBas.— A  complete  assortment. 
A  Descriptive  Caialugue  of  the  above,  of  100  pages,  will  be  sent 
gwlis  to  all  who  request  it,  wM-pmid. 
Apply  at  the  Agricultural  Wareboiua  and  Seed  Store  of 

A.  B   ALLEN  ft  CO., 
•   f{w.  1— a. IgQA  191  Water  street.  New- York. 

KINDERHOOK  NURSERIES, 

H  SNYDER  beg*  leava  to  inform  the  patrons  of  this  csub- 
•  lishment  and  uha  paMtc  in  general  that  his  stock  of  FR  CIT 
TRBBS  ft>r  sala  for  aDtumn  plaining,  is  large,  comprising  all  that 
fa  choioe  and  rare,  of  recen:  mtroduutioiis  ;  as  well  as  a  Aill  and 
large  assortment  uf  all  the  laadmg  sundard  varieties.    Also 

100,000  Setdling  2  yr.  old  AppU  Trt$s,  $5  pr,  1,000, 
10,000  Plum  Stedlingt,  1  yr  old,  $10  per  1,000. 

Also,  English  Hawthorn,  Bucklhorn,  Privet  plants,  Arbor  Vlte, 
§at  sereens  and  hedges 

Omaroemal  trees,  of  asm  siae,  suitable  for  streets  or  lawns, 
oonsistingof 

jEItm,  Europion  LindenM, 
European  Mountain  Mk,  Maplee, 
European  Larch,  Norway  Spruce,  Fire, 
4rc.,  ^c. 
A  good  collection  of  floworf  ng  shrubs  and  greenhoase  plants,  in- 
dading  many  of  the  moet  brilliant  Roees  of  new  and  rare  kinds. 

Catalogues  and  mformatioo  by  letter,  ftim  I'.icd  on  at  post  paid 
•pplieatiuns ;  and  trees  seoorely  packed  so  as  to  be  sent  with  per- 
fcet  safoiy  any  distance^  by  railroad  or  oiherwiseb 
Not  1, 1848-11. 


SCHOOL 

Attacked  to  tk§  ' 


» 


OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY, 

wmmmt  m^  Fkiho^kf  amd  s*a   ilrts 
yUsCMIfis. 
B.  8iLLrMA.«.  Jr ,  Profeeaor  of  CtoeBisiry  and  the  kindred  Sci 

apiitied  to  the  Arts. 
J.  P.  NoBTO!!,  Profus^n-  of  Agr;col  oral  Chenisirr. 
PUR  Instructors  in  this  department  have  opeaod  i 
*-  laboratory  oa  tiie  C(»U«ge  griionds,  wiMre  they  are 
red  to  receive  pupils  in  specmi  and  general  chemisiry 
porsned  w.lh  thu^a  who  design  to  bacome  rhomisia  or  to  siady  vae 
science  extensively,  is  thoiongti  and  eompleic  Sock  ausdeau  af- 
Way*  commence  with  an  exiemled  ccrarBe  ui'  qaalilati  vo  cxnouaaiiQa 
of  unknown  sob«iancas— and  in  duo  ume  pass  ihr«*aigk  a  senas  of 
varied  quantitative  determinuiuM  To  tfaoae  wlio  WMh  to  iefiev 
special  iuvestigaiiotis  eonnaelod  either  with  tbo  ana,  agnealiare  er 
pure  science,  every  faoility  will  be  aflbidad,  both  us 
organic  analysis. 

PlK*k  B.  SiLLiMAR,  Jr.,  viB  instraet  parricalarfy  iu  e»-w..  ....^ 

mentary  and  aualyticai  CiMsnisiry,  Mineralagy  and  M  eialiafgy,«M 
special  reierence  to  ibair  applicaiioa  to  the  uaefal  avts     He 
so  giv«  a  etiurse  of  lactaras  on  Mineralogy  aial  Uetntlnivy, 
nued  through  the  summer  lem.    During  the  fall  and  earlser  psit 
of  the  winter,  he  will  also  carry  a  elaas  throagh  a  ooarae  of 
tary  Chemistry,  in  iilwi  iit|Ptaa  of  iha  ragalar  eouvn  on  ikM 
in  the  Academical  Oepaitiaet. 

The  instructKMi  in  tiie  prufossorship  of  AgrieaHoral  Cbciaiiiry  w 
intended  to  unite,  as  moon  as  possible,  practical  viewa  wida  thosry; 
to  give  the  untaught  farnwr  an  opportanrty  to  ooot^ao  aoqaaisisd 
with  so  much  of  scieiioe  aa  shall  eaable  him  to  raason  apun  bm  du- 
ly parauiis,  and  to  widerstund  the  great  prmeipica  ap«ifi  wtaieh  food 
culii\  alioii  must  depend,  presented  ia  so  plain  a  (oral  aa  to  be  wuha 
the  coinprehensiuu  of  all.  Few  chrnucal  terms  wdl  be  vuupkajtA 
ia  the  lectures,  and  those  only  of  the  simple  explanaiiaaa ;  ikey  wiA 
tlim  be  aiiderstood  by  thoae  who  have  never  devnied  aay  aUcmwi 
to  the  sul^iect.  A  regular  coarse  of  leotnres  wili  ta  d^ivared  « 
the  winter  of  each  )'ear,  ooamencing  m  January  and  ecauaaceg 
about  two  months,  there  being  four  lectures  iu  each  week.  T&c 
subjects  of  the  couiae  will  be— the  composition  and  naiare  ef  the 
suiL  the  plant,  and  the  auiatti— theories  of  rotatiou  of  vnga,  aad  e< 
fecaiiig— mtides  of  draining-— the  ddTereiu  kinds  of  maanres,  ihetr 
value  and  how  lieneficial-— the  improvement  of  waste  landa,  Ac.  Ac 
Text-books  will  be  indicated  for  rtady  Uariug  leisorB  aoari. 

In  cooiiection  with  the  leewres.  will  be  a  ahwrt  eoarse  uf  ehaaca 
tary  Chemisiry,  for  such  aa  wish  to  study  somewbat  awre  of  eh^ 
misiry  than  is  given  in  the  ooarse,  aud  iv  qualify  ihemselvea  for  ma- 
kiug  ordinary  testings  and  qaalitauve  examiualioas  of  sods,  ms- 
nures,  Ac;  this  counw  will  occupy  two  hours  wf'  ftve  days  la  eaeb 


w«ek  during  two  muolha. 
The  fee  for  the 


the  Leciiuas  cm,  Agrieoltiual  Cheaiatrr  will  be  fit- 
That  (fr  the  Elementary  piieaucal  Coarse,  luciiKliag  appaiami 
and  rfugents,  w»N  be  985. 

t^tudeiits  in  Aualytioal  Ctoaiiatry  ara  allowed  to  work  ia  the  b- 
boratory  during  the  vriiole  dajr ;  glass  will  be  famished,  (with  char- 
ges lor  breakage,)  also  the  orduiary  reagenu  and  baianieas  tor  tie 
use  of  those  who  are  so  f«r -advanced  as  to  require  theoL  TIkm 
will  be  frequent  recitatiotia,  and  the  stodenis  wdl  receive  the  esa. 
staiit  attention  of  tine  or  both  of  the  pnMeaeors.  Tlie  fee  for  iha 
class  will  be  #80  par  month. 

The  vacaiitms  will  correspond  whh  those  in  tlte  Acadeiatcnl  dt- 
partmenis,  viz : — six  wealcs  from  the  tliird  Wednesday  of  As^aa ; 
tw«i  weeks  from  the  first  Wedaesday  in  Jaanary ;  and  four  wecki 
from  the  third  Wednesday  ia  Apri^^'  eaeh'  year,  geaifions  hen 
with  the  close  of  ^h  vacaUaa,  and  are  in  length  raspecUvdy,  li— 
14  and  18  weeks. 

iStudents  in  this  school  wiH  airioy  all  the  advantages  lo  be  derived 
from  the  extended  mSans  of  the  instttoiion  in  Librariea,  Insmaieoii 
and  Collections.  The  Miaaralogieal  and  Geological  ooUectna  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  t!ia  best  in  tlic  eomitry,  and  there  ara  smel- 
ler colleotioiis  \vk  the  poesesaion  «tf  the  Profesaors.  Thusa  who  de- 
sire it  can  have  access  to  ^  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  MiBecal<v> 
aud  Gcol<^,  by  Prof  B  <$fLUMAJV,  8etuor,  aad  to  tim  Leeiarssoa 
Natural  Piiilosophy,  by  Prof  D.  Outsrao. 

Instruction  is  also  aeceasibia  in  higher  Kfatbenatios,  in  Kagiaecr- 
ing  and  the  use  of  lostrumeni't  in  Padolngy,  Uisioffy,  Oriental  Lsa- 
gUHges,  and  Belles  J^tires. 

Tiie  department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts  in  Yale  Oollegc,  of 
which  the  s5cho  4  of  Applied  Chemistry  is  a  part,  has  bean 
srd  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to 
the  studies  embraced  under  h  further  than  they  are  pursaed  is  a 
collegiate  course.  Those  who  desbe  further  informauon  on  tkii 
subject,  are  referred  to  the  aoaisai  catalogue  o^  tlie  Insthatioa  fi« 
1S47,  *4a 

A  college  education  fs*taot  however  required  of  thoai 
students  under  this  df  partroem. 

The  Professors  are  always  aocessible  to  thoaa  who  wida  to  i 
suit  them  on  matters  relatingto  their  several  departnieais;  and  will 
undertake  such  analyses  as  may  be  entrusted  to  thrm.     l4eQerB  «( 
inquiry  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Anai^ical  L/dnmuarp,  Yals  CaUrgr,  Nsw  fiaosa,  Vm.  ISia-ft. 


TUB  CULTITATOR 

ft  pMiehed  on  thefiraH  qfeaeh  month,  ai  Albany,  5.  7^,lf 
LUTHBB   TUOKBR,    PSOPHIBTOS. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  It  64KFORD  HOWABD,  EdilOK. 

$1  per  ana.— 7  copiM  for  t6--lft  oopies  toi  f  10* 

Payablt  alwnya  in  adi 
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"  TO  MPHOVB  THH  SOU.  AND  MDfD." 

BE  KIEV 

ALBANY,  DECEMBER,  1848. 

No.  12. 

CI.(ME  OF  THiE  YEAR— THE  CVLTITATOB  FOR   lS4t. 


The  pmcnt  number  compleies  i1ie  (iri(ent>i  yo< 
Igmc,  (lb*  fifth  of  the  now  series)  o(  Thi  Cvnivj,. 
mi;  and  tg  tvail  onmelvee  of  The  □ppurlunil.j  to  ton- 
iti  aor  tbanks  lo  tlie  aumf  rons  friends  vho  bftve  *□  li- 
twrdly  uded  as  in  our  psst  labors,  ff  a  truat  ihit  the 
iP(|iwialtiBce,  which,  wiiti  manj  of  our  reatleis.  hsg 
natei  froni  (he  HcgiDning  of  onr  work,  hu  been  mo- 
tullj  bcncficisi  i  tnil  «-a  have  reason  la  hope  tharihe 
coaMiian  will  be  oontiauetl  n-iih  the  same  advantages 
u  htie  heretofoTB  been  pxperlenced. 

We  regret  to  be  nn Jer  the  i>«ceHitty  of  informing  our 
irtdtn,  that  gincD  o'Jr  Noiember  number  was  sent  to 
f™,  HIT  oAicfl  baa  be<ra  destroyci]  by  fire — a  circiim- 
ituM  which  caaaed  a  delaj  in  farvarding  a  portion  of 
tliliMM,  The  fire  hroto  not  tt  aboal  half  put  12 
oVIock  on  tlie  night  oT  tbo  iHib  of  Ocenher,  in  ihe 
•tore  of  Mr.  D.  Harris,  adjoining  Mr.  Ehebv'i  Agri- 
eolinral  warehouse,  in  wlicb  was  the  office  nf  Thf  ChI- 
tintar.  There  being  only  a  wood  parlilion  between 
ibe  starei,  boih  were  soon  enveloped  ia  the  &i 
(otirely  dattro^-ed.  Mr.  Emf-b-t's  loss  was  nearly 
tt.UDO— $-1,000  iaEUrod.  Our  loss  was  abmit  $5,500 
«  which  there  was  an  insurance  of  only  $1,150— leai- 
ii;  •  total  loss  of  over  $4,000.  Among  the  property 
df  ft  toyed,  was  2,«0n  bonnd  vols,  of  The  Cultivator,  an<l 
ifirly  pll  ihe  back  numbers  of  the  cnrrent  year,  not 
nore  than  twenty  lets  being  saved.  All  ihe  en^'ra. 
fingi  uaed  in  Tha  Cultivator,  from  its  commencement, 
witb  the  exception  of  antne  fi:w  loaned  oat,  vera  also 
burnt.  We  have,  however,  all  things  in  rHacllness,  and 
•bill  go  on  with  our  publications,  "The  Cultivator," 
•ad  "  r**  HortieuUariii,"  as  usual,  for  both  of  thicll 
«e  ulioit  tb«  kind  o6Gces  of  oar  friends. 

Oar  Dcit  volume  will  bo  oommenccd  on  the  first  of 
Junaiy,  1349,  under  circiunalanoes  equally  as  favora- 
U«  to  tk«  eb«raeter  and  awfulnasa  of  the  work,  as 
bice  ever  befofe  existed.  Our  facilities  for  rendering 
Ihe  wnrk  in  whicb  we  are  engaged,  a  valuable  medium 
of  general  cotBUunJcation  for  Amerloaa  farmers,  may 
be  nndentood  and  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been 
rsmiliir  witb  its  pages.  To  say  nothing  of  the  edito- 
rial tabors,  it  may  be  safely  ttuertcd  that  no  agricnlta- 


I  ral  work  in  this  eanntry  has  ever  paaaea*ed  a  corret. 
pondcooe  of  half  the  extent  nf  Thr  Cultivator — seve- 
ral of  the  Inst  volumes  having  embraced  [be  conlribu. 
tions  of  upwai-ds  of  liree  hvniirtd  individuals,  most  of 
whom  are  praelical  farmers  located  iodilTereDtseolions 
from  the  British  Provinces  to  the  southern  conSnes  of 
of  the  United  Stales.  The  moss  of  fncts  and  interest- 
ing infarmalion  that  is  annually  oollected  by  communi- 
cations from  so  many  ialelligent  minds,  all  engaged  ia 
the  same  pursait,  canaot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  of  great 
importancBi  and  oonaidered  in  connexion  with  other  ol>> 
vioue  advantages,  we  think  will  pUee  the  Cultivator 
pr«minrtilli)  before  the  public. 

We  would  call  utieniion  to  the  Lirt  of  JIgtnti  poh- 
hed  in  our  present  and  last  numbers.  We  hope  all 
.11  nae  their  ellbrts  to  itet  up  larger  clubs  than  hers- 
'ore,  in  tbeir  respeclive  neighborhoods.  We  akall 
gladly  avail  ourselves  also  of  Ihe  aid  of  any  persona  who 
lay  be  disposed  to  use  their  influence  for  the  cireula- 


n  of  oi 


work. 


Truly  grateful,  as  we  certainl/  are,  to  all  wbo  have 
erclofore  so  promptly  lent  dh  their  aid,  by  raising  elub* 
f  aiiWribers  annually  for  Tht  Cvltivatar,  we  bag 
!Bve  to  ask  their  renewed  and  increased  attention  to 
It  cannot  be  doubled  but  that 
paper  might  with  suitable  eObrt, 
;enls,  be  doubled  the  next  Jtn. 
ho  Lilt  of  PTemiumi  for  iltbleri- 
ie,  (for  which  see  last  page  of 
ents  wbich  we  trust  will  okose 


the  subject  at  this  lime. 


on  the  pan  of  our 
We  have  offered,  i 
hers  to  our  neit  vi 
this  paper.)  indue 
greater  exertion  ih 


has  heretofore  been  made,  lo  pro- 
Tlie  premiums  amount  in  all,  to 
over  Two  Hckdred  amd  Fifty  DoLLAas. 

December  will  be  found  a  favorable  month  Co  obtain 
bscriben.  The  travelling  is  generally  good,  and  thf 
farmers,  having  now  secured  their  crops,  can  enjoy  the 
favorable  opportunities  thua  aObrded  by  the  long  even- 
ing! for  reading  and  study.  How  can  a  portion  of  their 
time  he  better  devoted  than  by  an  interchange  of 
ideas,  tbtough  the  medium  of  aunt  a  paper  as  The  Cul- 
tivator, on  subjects  involving,  in  so  high  a  degree,  tbeir 
best  interests  I  Is  there  any  one  among  the  tboosands 
wbo  have  read  the  last  volume  of  our  paper,  who  doe* 
feel  QonvintHHl  that  he  has  been  boneRtled  bj  the 
matter  it  contaim,  to  len  tioiea  the  amoant  of  it*.co*it 
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THE  CULTIVATOB. 


Dk, 


COIVIVECTICCT  VAums* 


Having  bad  an  opportonitj  the  past  aatnmn,  of  pass- 
iog  through  a  portion  of  Litchfield  conntj,  Ct.,  we 
submit  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  some  of  the  farms 
we  hastily  examined. 

The  general  sarface  of  this  count j  is  much  broken ^  a 
large  part  being  hilly  or  monntainous,  and  the  soil,  in 
many  instances,  naturally  rocky,  cold  and  wet.  The&e 
characteristics  mark  it  rather  as  a  grazing,  than  a  til- 
lage district;  and  we,  consequently,  find  that  the  Princi- 
pe agricultural  products  are  butter,  cheese,  wool  and 
cattle.  The  rarity  of  plowed  fields  and  grain  crops, 
strikes  the  attention  of  the  traveller  accustomed  chiefly 
to  arable  farming,  as  a  novel  circumstance,  and  might 
lead  to  an  unfavorable  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  section,  and  (he  condition  of  its  rural 
population.  Bat  though  limited  in  the  variety  of  their 
agricultural  productions,  we  are  convinced  that  there 
are  few  neighborhoods  where  the  farmers,  generally, 
are  in  more  independent  circumstances  than  here ;  which 
shows  that  there  are  facilities  for  prosecuting  certain 
branches  of  husbandry  advantageously.  The  moist  and 
stony  soil-— even  where  it  is  impervious  to  the  plow — 
readily  produces  grass,  and  affords  pasturage  to  sheep 
and  cattle.  The  smoother  and  better  parts  of  farms 
are  reserved  as  meadows,  and  furnish  hay  for  wintering 
the  stock. 

The  section  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by 
draining.  Much  of  the  land  on  the  large  swells  is  natu- 
rally too  wet,  even  for  grass-many  places  producing  only 
coarse,  aquatic  plants,  and  others  a  less  nutriticus  her- 
bage than  might  be  grown  if  the  soil  was  properly  drain- 
ed. The  sloping  position  of  the  land  renders  its  drain 
age  comparatively  easy,  and  in  many  situations,  plenty 
of  stones  for  filling  the  drains  might  be  taken  from  the 
fields,  and  with  decided  advantage  as  to  their  fitness  for 
tillage. 

We  believe  that  improvements,  by  drainajre  and 
otherwise,  may  be  undertaken  in  this  section  with  every 
prospect  of  success  and  profit.  The  trials  which  have 
already  been  made^  as  well  as  all  the  circumstances 
bearing  on  the  case,  clearly  indicate  this.  With  the 
advantages  of  a  ready  market,  and  good  prices,  for 
every  description  of  produce,  which  are  here  ofl*ered, 
we  should  anticipate  a  better  remuneration  for  judicious 
expenditures  in  improving  these  lands,  than  from  agri- 
eoltural  operations  in  the  **  far  west}"  and  we  think  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  whole  subject  cannot  fail  to 
check  the  tide  of  emigration. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  is 
evidently  awakened  among  the  farmers  of  this  neigh* 
bomood,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  persevere, 
as  they  have  every  encouragement  to  do,  in  the  good 
work  they  have  begun. 

The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  less  elevated  than 
the  central— or  about  Groshen  and  Litchfield — and  is 
much  better  adapted  to  the  general  purposes  of  agriool- 
tare.  Though  hilly,  the  aspect  is  generally  pleasant, 
and  the  scenery  often  fine.  Watertown,  adjoining  the 
line  of  New  Haven  county,  embraces  a  tract  of  good 
land.  Grass  is  the  principal  product,  but  good  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  rye,  barley  and  oats  are  raised,  and  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  are  readily  obtained. 
Lands  in  this  neighborhood  have  greatly  risen  in  value 
within  a  few  years.  Farms  which,  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  would  scarcely  sell  for  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty dollars  an  acre,  will  now  bring  thirty-five  to  fifty 
dollars.  This  advance  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  the 
•nterprise  of  a  few  individaalS|  who,  by  their  well-don- 


ducted  improvement  a,  have  developed  tke  artda}  rf> 
sources  of  the  soil,  and  displayed  the  remits  of  jotiidosi 
husbandry. 

We  saw  in  Watertown  many  farms  whiefa  prcMtd 
gratifying  evidence  of  tlie  good  management  as^  tkfi 
of  the  occupants;  though  from  the  shortness  of  our  rii. 
it  and  the  unfavorable  eharaeter  of  the  vetthcr,  ve 
were  prevented  from  making  acre  than  cwverj  o^ 
servations. 

The  farm  of  Johf  H.  NsmsToir  eonsists  of  3d9 
acres.  It  received  the  first  premium  as  the  best  cdii- 
vated  farm  in  LitchkeM  county  in  1844.  It  liei  Bostlj 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  large  hill.  Prtviots  u>  hi 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  present  evraer— sbnt 
fifteen  years  since-^much  of  the  tillable  poriioB  y 
been  '*  hard  run,''  and  was  given  up  as  **von  oot* 
and  good  for  nothing.  The  whole  farm  wooU  ssp^i 
but  little  stock,  and  produced  no  crops  that  psMtiw a- 
pense  of  cuUivatioui  Mr.  N.  immediatelj  couBfceei 
improvements.  He  dog  out  the  loose  stones,  bleted 
rocks  and  built  walls;  made  drains,  snbdoe^  aiden  ud 
other  shrubs;  then  plowed  the  cleared  and  drtiid  pv», 
sowed  grass  seeds,  and  top  dressed  with  plaster.  T» 
reclaimed  lots  soon  yicldeid  large  crops  of  grus,  ad 
enabled  him  to  commerice  keeping  eatUe  and  sheep.  H« 
has  now  gone  over  more  thou  a  hundred  seres.  &  vrai 
part  of  which  is  brought  iato  what  may  be  eaUedper* 
manent  meadow,  fod  is,  notwithstamling  i:s  ibn:« 
roughness,  so  »mooih  that  the  scythe  readily  takes  rsi 
whole  crop.  The  mowing  grounds  are  soraetimes-9ij 
one  year  in  three  or  four — pastured  with  sheep,  ^'a 
tends  to  thicken  the  sward  and  keep  oat  wild  plu't, 
aud  this  course,  with  occasional  light  top-dressioirj »' 
plaster  and  manure  on  the  poorer  parts,  keeps  cp  tit 
grass,  with  no  diminution  of  quality  or  quaiiitj. 

The  usual  stock  of  the  farm  is  thirty  bead  of  cattlt' 
two  hundred  sheep,  and  five  to  six  hones  of  diSenei 
ages.  The  cattle  are  high-gra^e  Devons,  vhiek  ire 
found  to  do  well  for  ail  purposes.  We  notieed  seven 
handsome  cows,  and  a  bull — the  latter  we  beliere  t«k 
the  first  premium  at  the  late  show  of  the  cDOstj.  He 
is  of  remarkable  bulk  for  his  frame,  and  one  of  tW 
strongest-made  and  most  musouiur  bulls  wehaTcner 
seen. 

The  flock  of  sheep  has  been  noted  as  a  goed  ene  f«' 
several  years.  The  wool  is  of  excellent  qctlitr  iV 
Merino,  and  the  average  weight  per  fleece  over  itfi 
pounds,  washed.  Mr.  N.  has  exhibited  rams  at  Ktn 
of  the  shows  of  the  New- York  State  Ag.  Society,  vkiti 
have  been  commended  by  good  judges. 

Mr.  N.'s  buildings  are  well  designed  His  dveilis? 
is  a  good  specimen  of  a  farm  house — sufficieailr  sf** 
cious,  neat  in  appearance,  and  comprising  tH  the  era- 
veniences  and  labor-saving  appurtenances  wbiek  isifi- 
ligent  Yankee  men  aud  women  so  well  know  hov  \» 
provide.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  conveyiog  besv? 
loads  over  a  bill  farm,  especially  in  spring  vhile  iW 
ground  is  soft,  Mr.  N.  has  erected  several  bsn»^^ 
in  all— in  such  situations  that  the  hay  may  be  swf^t 
and  the  manure  carried  out  with  as  little  labor  as  p» 
sible.  The  stock  is  wintered  at  the  diflferent  baris  i 
such  divisions  or  lots  as  is  found  expedient.  E&cbbs:i 
is  provided  with  water,  either  by  an  aquedut  ff 
well. 

The  fences  are  principally  walls,  the  stonss  (or  vli^ 
as  before  mentioned,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  bef^ 
the  soil  eottld  be  oecnpied  to  advantage.    The  fieidi 
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gre  han^mely  divided,  and  the  straight  Itnei  of  heavy  | 
vaii,  sake  tii  imposiog  appearance. 

The  farm  of  Jacob  N.  Blakbslbe,  Watertown,  con- 
lists  of  About  200  acres ,  ia  addition  to  which  he  has 
100  acres  in  a  farm  where  he  formerly  lived.  The  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  S.  aSbrds  a  good  example  of  the  suocess- 
fal"  pursuit  of' farming  *' ander  difficulties.''  He 
begaa  tbe  world  without  a  cent's  aid  from  any  body; 
comaeBced  oa  a  rocky,  side- hill  farm,  for  which  he  ran 
in  (i«bt.  Here  he  toiled  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
^adually  iesseaing  his  indebtedness,  and  constantly  im- 
proviag  bis  farm;  till  in  1836,  he  purchased  the  place 
vbere  be  now  resides,  by  which  he  incurred  a  debt  that 
fiigbt  bave  frightened  one  of  less  judgment  and  conr- 
ivf.  But  to  him  the  way  appeared  plain,  and  the  re- 
'alt  prored  the  clearness  of  his  foresight.  He  has 
-eared  a  large  family — ^most  of  which  are  comfortably 
titled  ia  the  vicinity — ^has  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
tf  his  farnii  by  varioas  improvements,  and  has  nearly 
leared  it  from  the  incumbrance  of  debt. 

His  prioeipal  predaota  of  sale  have  been  cattle,  horses, 
beep  aad  wool.  He  now  cuts  from  100  to  160  tons  of 
a;  aaoaaUj^keeps  fifty  head  of  cattl«,  two  hundred 
heep,  and  six  horses.  Eight  of  his  cattle  are  full 
bMxi  Devoas,  and  the  rest  are  from  half  to  fifteen-six- 
seotbs  of  that  Mood.  He  has  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  and 
teers,  most  of  whioh  are  fine,  several  extra.  His  six- 
•ar  old  oxen,  three-(oarths  blood  Devons,  received  the 
tft  preninm  on  working  oxen  '^ raised  by  the  owner," 
t  tbe late  show  at  liitchfield ,  and  hav>e  since,  (we  learn) 
MO  sold  (br  $150,  to  go  into  the  navy  yard  at  Brook- 
's. They  are  splendid  cattle,  well  broken,  and  of 
reat  vigor  sad  power.  Several  of  his  cows,  heifers,  and 
tber  jouog  stock  are  fine. 

Jfr.  B.'s  flock  of  sheep  has  been  widely  known  for 
ADj  years.  His  hom<>>  flock  is  now  less  in  number  than 
«Qal-— he  has  kept  400  to  600.  He  commenced  this 
Kk  itk  1825,  by  tba  purchase  of  some  Negretti  and 
[oDtarco  Meriaoe,  imported  by  Peck  &  Atwater  of 
ew  Haves.  This  stock  was  bred  together  till  1823, 
beo  it  was  erossed  by  rams  bred  by  Daniel  Bacon,  of 
e  Escorial,  crossed    on  the  Merino  stock  imported 

Gen.  Hamphreys  in  1802.  Since  1828,  Mr.  B.  has 
ed  obIj  rams  bred  by  himself.  The  present  condition 
d  character  of  his  flock  does  him  great  credit.  The 
sep  are  io  general  of  beautiful  form,  with  white,  soft 
isiic  wool,  ranking  next  to  Saxon  in  fineness,  and  af- 
ding  alarge  weight  per  fleece,  in  proportion  to  tbe  size 
the  sheep,  which  are  rather  small  compared  to  some 
)riaos.  We  are  not  able  to  state  the  precise  relative 
igbt  of  the  fleece  and  carcass — the  former  weigh 
n  foor  to  five  pounds  each,  washed. 

Mr.  B.'s  improYcments  on  his  farm,  consist  in  drain- 
the  wet  portions,  digging  oat  stones,  smoothing  the 
igh  places,  and  building  walls,  of  which  he  has  two 
osaod  rods — ^mnch  of  it  very  thick  and  substantial. 

iloDE  OF  xAisiNO  JOHN — Wc  noticcd  that  Mr.  B., 
well  as  Mr.  NxTrLETON  and  others  in  this  neighbor- 
<1,  adopt  a  mod'9  of  plowing  their  land  for  corn 
\fsh  we  think  well  of,  where  the  land  is  cold  or  wet. 
TO  furrows  are  turned  together,  in  the  form  of  what 
Mally  called  '<  back-furrows,"  just  so  that  the  edg- 
K'ill  nearly  toach.  This  is  commonly  done  in  the 
r  and  the  com  is  planted  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
ng,  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  or  between  the  edg- 
>f  the  furrows.  If  manure  is  used,  it  is  spread  on 
award,  and  the  furrows  being  turned  together,  it  is 
t  within  reach  of  the  corn  roots,  while  the  extra 
mth  which  tbe  soil  from  its  position  receives,  onus- 
rapid  growth  and  gives  a  surer  and  better  crop  in 
y  situations  than  could  be  had  by  the  ordinary  mode 
•lowing.  We  saw  a  good  crop — at  least  forty  bush- 
^o  the  aore— At  Hr.  Nkttlxton's,  raised  in  this 


way  without  manure,  on  a  high  hill,  heretofore  used  as 
a  pasture. 

We  made  very  short  calls  at  several  other  farms  in 
this  vicinity,  but  had  not  tilie  to  gather  particulars. 
Mr.  Heminwat,  the  obliging  agent  of  the  Cultivator 
at  Watertown,  has  a  small;  neat  farm,  remarkable  for 
the  production  of  grass.  A  portion  of  it  is  much  be- 
nefitted by  irrigation.  Being  engaged  in  trade,  be  is 
obliged  to  make  agrictdture  rather  a  secondary  than  a 
primary  object. 

Stephen  Atwood,  has  a  fine  farm  of  300  acres,  ly- 
ing partly  in  Watertown  and  partly  in  Woodbury.  This 
farm  received  the  first  premium  from  the  county  agri- 
cultural society  the  present  year.  Mr.  A.  was  absent 
at  the  time  of  our  call,  on  which  account  we  obtained 
but  little  information  in  regard  to  the  products  and  ma- 
nagement. The  appearance  of  the  farm  is  highly  fa- 
vorable— ^the  buildings  well  planned  and  in  excellent  or- 
der— the  fences  good — the  fields  smooth  and  handsome. 
The  farm  is  well  stocked  with  fmit  trees.  The  apple 
orchard  is  large,  the  trees  fiourishing,  and  the  varieties 
good. 

His  cattle  comprise  some  good  specimens  of  the  De- 
vons, and  several  handsome  grades.  He  has  some 
good  Merino  sheep — about  seventy  in  tbe  whole  flock. 
They  are  strong,  well-made  sheep,  rather  large,*and 
yield  heavy  fleeces,  of  medium  quality.  The  wool  is 
thick,  and  highly  charged  with  yolk,  but  we  presume 
gives  a  good  staple  for  manufacturing,  when  it  has  been 
properly  cleansed. 

The  farms  of  George  F.  Merbiah,  Datton  Mat- 
toon,  Edward  Hicox,  (the  latter  having  taken  the 
first  premium  in  the  county  several  years  since,)  Chas. 
Atwood,  James  Garnsbt,  Andrew  S.  Darrow,  and 
Chandler  Judd,  all  exhibit  creditable  management, 
and  show  that  the  owners  are  awake  to  their  true  inte- 
rest. Their  practice  is  evidently  based  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  land  should  be  improved,  not  deterioratedi 
if  the  greatest  ultimate  profit  is  to  be  secured. 

Education  of  the  Youno  for  Agricultural 
Pursuits. — Where  an  ardent  thirst  is  begotten  in  the 
minds  of  youth,  to  become  thoroughly  prepared  for  an 
honorable  and  useful  discharge  of  the  active  duties 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  a  happy  life,  the  great  first 
step  is  taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  up  glorious 
an  end.  We  turn  our  attention  to  parents,  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  young,  possessing  power  to  mould  and 
fashion  the  tender  mind,  to  lead. and  direct  aright  the 
early  inclinations  as  they  are  first  developed.  To  pa- 
rents we  appeal,  assured  that  their  influense  will  be 
exerted,  to  lead  the  children  under  their  care  to  con- 
tract an  attachment  to  tbe  employment  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Let  the  son  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
every  branch  of  labor  to  be  performed  upon  a  farm, 
and  in  its  management  in  general,  and  no  doubt,  with 
proper  opportunities  for  instruction  from  suitable  books 
and  well-regulated  schools,  he  will  fall  in  love  with  the 
scienoe,  and  delight  in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  In 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this  highly  honored  and 
peaceful  pursuit,  female  effort  and  influence  are  indis- 
pensable to  lead  to  auspicious  results.  I  am  aware 
that  some  persons  of  near-sighted  and  contracted  views, 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  female  mind  ought 
to  be  occupied  altogether  in  the  contemplation  of  un- 
real things,  of  ideas  that  float  in  a  feverish  or  excited 
imagination,  and  of  outward  accomplishments,  and  be 
content  to  dwell  upon  the  surface  of  subjects,  without 
an  attempt  to  dig  deep  in  the  mine  of  knowledge.  No 
one  honored  with  the  title  of  mother,  can  for  a  moment 
listen  to  any  such  suggestion;  but  will,  I  am  sure,  put 
forth  their  utmost  exertion  for  the  fullest  expansion  and 
enlargement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities 
of  their  daughiers  as  well  as  their  sons.— Afr.  /oci '  jid' 
dr$$9  btfort  ths  Jefferson  Co.,  N,  Y,,  Ag,  Society, 
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Although  mnch  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  tab- 
jeot  of  a^riicnltaral  schools,  we  presame  a  vajj^ne  idea 
only  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many,  in  regard  to  the 
proper  system  on  which  such  institutions  should  be  ba- 
sed,  or  what  courses  of  study  and  instruction  should  be 
there  pursued,  in  order  to  confer  practical  benefits  on 
the  pupils.  Too  much  weight  and  importance  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  the  inculcation  of  abstract  theo- 
ries, which,  however  correct  in  themselves,  conid  not 
be  used  by  the  student  in  a  profitable  manner,  without 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  manipulations  in 
which  their  applications  were  involved.  Perhaps  the 
ill-success  which  has  attended  several  attempts  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  this  kind  in  this  country,  is  in  a  greater 
degree  attributable  to  the  want  of  a  proper  combina- 
tion of  **  science  with  practice,"  than  any  other  cause. 
We  are  informed  that  similar  failures  attended  the  first 
eflbrts  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  Even  in  Germany  and 
Pnusia,  where  the  practical  utility  of  such  institutions 
is  now  almost  universally  acknowledged,  they  could  not 
be  made  to  succeed  till  the  system  of  instruction  was 
made  to  comprehend  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  facts 
and  operations  on  which  the  profit  or  los$  of  farming 
depends. 

Attention  to  the  subject,  by  able  and  practical  minds, 
soon  ascertained  the  root  of  the  evil  and  devised  the  re- 
medy. **  They  found,''  says  one  familiar  with  the 
coarse  of  agricultural  education  in  Germany,  that  *'  it 
was  the  practical  knowledge  which  had  been  wanting, 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  construct  an  effective  machinu 
whioh  increased  its  speed  in  proportion  as  the  oil  of 
science  was  added.  Thus  it  was  proved  that  neither 
science  nor  the  thorough  understanding  of  any  tingle 
branch  of  agriculture  (as  breeding  cattle  or  raising  a 
fine  crop)  was  enough  to  insure  the  ultimate  object  in 
view.  For  this,  was  required  the  knowledge  of  every 
branch,  separately  as  well  as  collectively,  the  know- 
ledge of  calculating  and  securing  combined  results; 
how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  manure,  and  bow  to  employ 
It  to  the  highest  advantage ;  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  cattle,  the  food  necessary  to  produce  the  required 
quantity  i§  manure  for  the  rotation  adopted ;  and  a 
number  of  like  practical  questions,  which  must  be  nn- 
derstood  by  all  those  who  wish  to  till  the  land  with  pro- 
fit. A  completer  science  showed  that  farming  was 
more  intricate  than  was  first  snpposed;  that  it  requires 
a  regular  study  like  all  other  pursuits,  and  this  led  to 
the  idea  of  establishing  proper  agricultural  schools, 
wherein  all  the  sciences  which  bear  upon  agriculture, 
aad  ail  the  practical  branches  separately  and  in  eon- 
nection  with  others;  in  aword,  the  economy  of  farm- 
ing should  be  taught." 

There  are  now  several  such  agricuhmral  schools  in 
Tarious  parts  of  Germany.  The  young  men  there  edu- 
cated, are  employed  as  professors  for  other  schools,  as 
directors  for  large  estates,  or  they  carr?  on  farming  for 
themselves :  and  in  all  these  relations,  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  their  education  and  training  has  been  evin- 

eed. 
Mr.  Flctschmanit,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 

remarks  we  have  quoted  abo?«,  informs  us  that  in  some 
of  the  German  states,  pupils  of  the  various  schools  are 
publicly  examined  under  the  direction  of  societies  con- 
sisting of  owners  and  superintendents  of  estates — the  ob- 
ject being  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  young 
men  for  the  successful  management  ol  farms.  Mr.  F. 
attended  one  of  these  examinations,  at  which  sixteen  pu- 
pils, of  from  16  to  23  years  of  age  from  various  schools, 
were  present.  He  has  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Com. 
of  PftteatSi  for  1847,  the  following  acooimt  of  the  exa- 


mination.  If  the  popiTs  oould  answer,  pmperlr.  d 
the  questions  here  given,  their  knowledge  of  tbedeuils 
of  husbandry  must  have  been  very  perfect. 

After  the  necessary  preliminaries,  the  popilswererr- 
qutred  to  answer  a  number  of  questions  in  vritin;;  l'- 
ter  which  they  were  taken  to  an  estate  called  Wctfcil 
(Roscndale)  near  Brcslan.  In  the  jar^,  the  pQp:!> 
were  shown  a  wagon,  which  was  marked  ob  thirtj'tii 
parts;  a  plow,  on  thirty-five  parts;  a  hackrn  (a  kind  of 
plow  or  cultivator  )  in  five ;  a  harrow  on  six  parts.  Ba- 
king eighty-two  separate  parts.  .  Eaeh  papilMtopnt 
down  on  paper  the  name  of  each  part,  as  tb«T  vprv 
marked,  to  show  whether  he  was  acquainted  viihalhke 
parts  of  the  implements.  After  that,  thej  hid  to  sbov 
their  skill  in  raking  apart  and  pmting  togetber  iI&pl^ 
ments,  and  in  csee  of  breakage,  to  mentimthea^ 
efidctent  way  of  repairing,  &c.  A  sheep  vas  iks 
brought  forward,  and  they  were  required  to  set  dovsn 
paper,  the  answers  to  the  followtag  qnestiois: 

1.  Is  this  sheep  healthy,  and  why  T 

2.  How  old  is  this  sheep  ? 

3.  How  is  this  age  called  in  the  shepherd  Isosmr^ 
Each  one  was  next  required  to  catch  a  tkeep  hnseil 

and  examine  it,  whether  it  had  the  foot  rot,  anddescnbi 
what  are  the  signs  of  the  foot  rot.*  Tbej  had  aho  t^ 
point  out  upon  a  sheep  the  places  whn-e  the  vorsivcol 
grows  and  on  which  place  the  best:  To  point  oot  ti» 
places  where  the  faults  of  wool  are  most  liable  to  bff 
inherited 

Several  head  of  cattle  were  now  brought  before  *\m 
and  the  following  questions  propounded: 

1.  How  much  milk  ean  a  cow  of  this  breed  Hire. 
when  fed  with  grass  or  other  green  fodder— bow  lu; 
since  she  had  a  calf  7 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  fodder  does  a  cov  of  u>t 
breed  require  per  day,  during  the  summer? 

3.  How  much  during  winter,  and  the  eost  7 

4.  How  manv  calves  has  this  cow  had? 

5.  How  old  is  this  cow  ? 

6.  What  breed,  and  why  do  you  say  so  T 

7.  How  much  will  she  weigh  7 

They  are  then  called  upon  to  estimate  tbe  frohS« 
amount  of  meat  and  fajl,  by  examining  the  aoina}  in  ib? 
customary  way  of  batchers.  After  that  they  wptp  n- 
amined  upon  horses:  the  horses  were  first  eiani'^J 
by  tbe  pupils,  and  the  following  qnestioss  required  loS; 
answered: 

1.  What  are  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  horse  u  ■ 
plow  horse  7 

2.  Which  of  these  qualities  are  requisite  for  i  g«d 
plow  horse,  and  which  are  not  ? 

3.  How  old  is  this  horse  t 

'*  4.  Several  places  were  pointed  out  totheptipih,  u^ 
they  were  asked  what  kind  of  disease  afiects  tbis  ^ 
and  that  part  7 

6.  What  are  the  names  of  the  diflerant  parts  of  u* 
hoof,  and  where  are  those  parts  7 

The  pupils  were  now  conducted  to  the  bans,  vbat 
they  had  to  show  their  skill  in  makiag  straw  budi^  ■ 
cleaning  grain,  See.,  in  sowing  grain,  ke* 

After  this,  the  pupils  were  taken  to  the  fields,  ir^ 
to  one  of  a  light  soil,  and  afterwards  to  one  of  a  bn^ 
soil,  and  the  following  questions  were  put  to  tben  be- 
fore a  fresh  parcel  of  soil  just  dog  up: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  this  kind  of  sotI7 

2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  principal  pvf  ^ 
which  this  soil  is  composed  7 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  the  subsoil  7 

4.  Is  the  sabsoil  reteotive  or  not  7 
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5.  What  kind  of  orop  suoceeds  tho  best  on  this  kind 
ofsoilt 

6.  How  Un^e  would  you  make  the  beds  on  such  a 
soil  f  vd  wbjt 

7.  Is  tki9  heavy  or  light  soil,  cold  or  warm  f 

Tb«  snme  questions  were' asked  as  to  another  kind  of 
soil  St  a  dilTerent  spot.  The  popils  returned  and  gave 
Cron  their  notes  the  required  answers. 

Theqaestions  which  they  were  obliged  to  answer  in 
vritia^.  were  as  follows: 

I.  Ib  the  case  of  a  heavy  soil,  sown  with  wheat  and 
oat?,  tod  in  that  of  a  tight  soil  sown  with  rye, — itate 
for  cfcry  month. 

1.  How  moeh  plowing  and  harrowing  has  to  be 
done? 

2.  With  how  many  horses  or  oxen  f 

il.  How  nraoh  manure  will  you  require  for  it,  ex- 
pressed in  loads  f  Do  you  call  that  heavy  or  light  ma> 
oaring  t 

IK.  How  will  you  treat  the  manure  in  the  stable,  in 
(he  (ian^-hill  and  in  the  field  f 

IV.  When  you  liave  at  command  Jaoohe,  (drainings 
of  doov-hiils,)  aod  mineral  manure,  bow  and  for  what 
€r(»ps  iroaki  you  use  them  f 

V.  What  kind  of  weeds  appear  in  the  summer  and 
what  kisd  in  the  winter  crops  t 

VI.  And  how  will  yoa  destroy  them  when  there  are 
tuclj  ? 

VII.  How  can  jon  prevent  these  weeds  from  coming 
«p? 

VIH.  Tou  bav«  good  and  bad  meadows — to  what 
kind  o(  cattle  will  you  give  your  best,  and  which  the 
vor^i  kind  of  hay  f 

1.  In  the  naked  fallow,  suppose  that  there  is  planted 
rape  after  clover,  from  which  one  out  was  taken,  let 
tiiere  be  sown  wheat.  After  peas,  let  there  be  planted 
potatoes — (en  acres  for  each  kind  of  crop: 

The  required  vrork  for  each  kind  of  erop  to  be  done 

<atKX)da}rsf 

Hov  moeh  iaber  of  cattle  is  required  in  every  pe- 
riod! 

2  A  field  of  twenty  acres  is  to  be  manured  with 
eight  loads  per  acre,  about  the  month  of  June:  The 
Md  i>  lOOQ  pacesfrom  the  farm  yard :  All  mast  be  done  in 
fre  diiya:  Tht  manure  must  be  strewed  in  three  days: 

How  much  labor  of  cattle  and  hands  is  required  t 

3.  A  meadow  of  middling  quality,  of  thirty  acres, 
uu«t  be  mown  in  two  days;  tlie  grass  must  be  immedi- 
ii'ly spread;  when  dry,  it  has  to  be  brought  homo  in  a 
lay,  about  c  /o  miles  from  the  yard.  How  many  span 
>r  workinj;  cattle  and  labor  of  bands,  how  many  men 
lod  how  many  vronien  are  requisite  f 

4.  The  crop  of  a  rye  field  of  twenty  aeres  must  be 
Touirhi  home  in  two  days.     How  many  laborers 

(a)  To  make  straw  bands  I 

<6)  To  mow  f 

(c)  To  gather  and  bind  f 

(<f)  To  bring  togetler  and  for  loading  t 

(r)  To  bring  to  the  barn  ? 

(/)  How  many  span  of  oxen  or  horses  to  haul  it  t 

^'  The  erop  of  ten  acres  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
uvt  be  threshed  is  nine  days  and  taken  to  the  market, 
i>  miles  distaat.  How  much  labor,  Sus.,  of  men  and 
liiaaJsl 

6.  In  a  heavy  soil  there  shall  be  made  in  two  days,  a 
iteh  of  three  feet  depth,  three  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
2e  foot  at  the  bottom,  three  hundred  yards  long;  how 
Qch  does  it  cost  per  yard  and  bow  many  hands  must 
t  set  to  work  I 

7.  A  meadow  oT  good  quality,  of  twenty  acres,  about 
ro  miles  distant  from  the  farm  yard,  must  be  mowed 

one  day — if  possible,  dried  in  three  days;  the  bay 
Q8t  be  brought  in,  in  half  a  day  and  stacked: 


How  many  persons  and  teams  are  necessary;  and 
what  is  the  probable  crop  from  such  a  meadow  I 

To  show  their  skill  in  making  reports  and  other  state- 
ments in  writing,  the  following  subjects  were  given: 

1.  A  superintendent  reports  to  his  superior  an  acci- 
dent on  the  estato,  and  describes  the  necessary  steps  he 
has  taken. 

2.  The  superintendent  gives  a  written  order  and  in« 
structions  to  the  overseer  of  the  farm. 

3.  The  superintendent  makes  a  weekly  report  on  the 
incomo  and  expenses  of  the  grain,  and  for  seed,  fodder 
consumed  by  the  cattle,  on  an  estate  where  there  are 
kept  sixteen  servants,  twelve  horses  and  eight  oxen. 

The  next  day,  the  7ih  of  September,  the  resalt  of  the 
examination  was  made  publicly  known.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  board  of  examiners,  the  pupils  and  the  audi- 
ence assembljod  at  the  university,  and  the  folio  jring 
statement  was  made: 

That  most  of  the  pupils  showed  skill  in  the  practical 
manipulations;  but  that  by  some,  not  only  skill,  but 
thoroughness  was  wanting.  They  were  then  admon- 
ished on  the  requirement  of  these  practical  manipula- 
tions in  the  farming  operations. 

The  trial,  as  to  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  the  remedy  when  broken,  &c  ,  was 
declared  not  satisfactory;  that  a  better  knowtedge  of  the 
parts  of  suoh  implements  with  which  the  farmer  ha« 
every  day  to  work,  is  required  and  expected. 

lu  the  examination  of  soils  and  the  best  kinds  of 
cro(is  for  them,  the  pupils  showed  considerable  know- 
ledge and  correct  views,  but  the  knowledge  in  sheep 
breeding  wa5  rather  slight;  they  showed  more  experience 
in  horned  cattle,  and  the  most  in  their  judgment  of  hor- 
ses. 

fn  the  examination  on  the  culture  of  crops,  they  pro- 
ved well  experienced ;  less  so  in  that  of  herbage  and 
fodder;  bad  little  knowled^re  in  the  value  of  a  substitute 
for  fodder,  but  were  entirely  deficient  in  the  economy  of 
farming,  and  showed  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  quan- 
tity (if  force  required  for  certain  labors.  The  study  of 
this  important  branch  was  recommended  to  their  special 
attention,  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  labor  required  for  agricultural  operations,  in  order  to 
economize  the  most  important  capital,  time,  which  ean 
never  be  replaced. 

The  report  upon  the  result  of  this  examination,  was 
very  independent  and  honest.  It  was  not  like  those  of 
insiitutions  of  education,  where  the  principal  and  teach- 
ers train  the  pupils,  in  a  certain  set  of  questions,  to  as- 
tonish the  audience  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  when  they 
publicly  deceive,  as  to  the  high  qua)ifioati>ns  of  the  pu- 
pils, in  order  to  increase  the  patronage  of  their  manu- 
factory of  learned  boys  aod  girls,  defraud  the  parents 
of  their  money,  the  children  of  their  most  precious  time, 
and  force  upon  the  public  a  set  of  ignorant,  oonoeited 
pretenders,  who,  instead  of  adding  to  the  progress  of 
things  in  general,  retard  it.  This  examination  would 
have  sufficed  in  many  other  places,  and  the  pupils  would 
have  been  crowned  with  laurels;  but  here,  the  examin- 
er wished  not  to  recommend  a  young  man  for  a  place, 
when  he  was  convinced  the  pupil  would  ruin  his  em- 
ployer, and  injure  the  reputation  of  his  teacher  and  th^ 
society. 

At  the  close  of  the  pi^esident's  practioal  remarks,  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  association  to 
ascertain  what  the  young  culturist  has  acquired  during 
bis  practical  studies;  that  a  higher  practical  knowledge 
is  required  to  become  a  director  of  estates,  and  that 
can  be  best  accomplished  by  travelling.  Further,  that 
it  had  been  hitherto  the  belief,  that  every  simpleton 
could  be  a  good  agriculturist,  and  when  every  attempt 
failed  to  get  h'm  along  in  the  world,  the  farming  busi- 
ness was  looked  upon  as  the  receptacle,  of  all  family 
prodigies   of  dullness.     Of  this  error,  the  bad  eflTccts 
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vere  every  where  visible.  It  was  proposed  to  the  ge- 
neral meeting,  to  take  under  consideration  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  agrioultaral  schools  fcnr  the  less  wealthy. 

After  the  olose  of  the  examination,  n  discossion  was 
held  on  the  question,  ''  Are  institations  necessary  in 
which  a  young  man  can  acquire  all  practical  know- 
ledge V 

This  question  was  ably  debated  by  the  professors  of 
agriculture.  If  was  thought  that  the  separation  of  the 
theory  from  practice  was  injurious — both  must  be  com- 
bined.    Professor  Schweitzer  of  Tharand   ia  Saxony, 


thought  that  both  can  be  acquired  separately ;  he  re- 
commended that  practice  shcxild  be  first  learned,  and 
theory  after.wards-— that  the  young  ibsd  sbooid  have  o^ 
tained  a  good  common  school  education  before  be  eoder- 
Cakes  the  praetrcsl  study,  and  should  aftarvsrds  fiaisb 
his  scientific  education  at  an  agrieoltiinsl  sefaool.  Tbaer 
(the  son  of  father  Thaer,)  demanded  also  a  thoroogb 
elementary  education,  and  then  the  learnmi^  of  all  the 
practical  manipolatious.  These  praeticai  tnstitisiions, 
he  thought,  should^not  betooex(ensive,sa  that  theowa 
er  may  a*  tend  to  the  whole  htoself. 


THE  RIOHT  OF  PROPERTY— In  Wbat  d#e8  it  ConmiU  I 


In  different  sections  and  by  diflferent  individuals  this 
question  will  probably  call  forth  diflferent  answers,  as  the 
tastes,  habits  and  interests  of  those  concerned  shall 
dictate.  Thus  the  merchant  will  say,  my  property  is 
Tested  in  stock,  goods,  cash  on  hand,  and  debts  due. 
These  I  invest  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  promise  the 
quickest  and  best  return.  I  am  careful  in  small  things 
in  the  management  of  my  concerns.  A  yard  of  tape 
or  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  I  usually  turn  to  a  profit  of  from 
100  to  200  per  cent.  If  a  villainous  scamp  takes  one 
or  the  other  of  these  articles  from  me,  he  wrongfully 
takes  away  my  property,  is  guilty  of  larceny,  and  pun- 
ishable by  the  law  of  the  land.  I  must  enforce  this 
punishment,  hot  only  for  my  own  safety,  but  for  the 
good  of  community,  whose  interests  are  always  in  jeop 
ardy  by  having  a  thief  at  large  among  them.  It  is  not 
80  much  the  value  of  the  thing  .1  contend  for,  but  the 
principle.  I  bought  the  article;  it  tctu  intn<,  and  if 
small  things  are  not  safe,  large  ones  will  soon  be  mis- 
sing, I  know  not  to  what  amount.  Tery  good,  Mr. 
Merchant,  you  are  rights  and  we  will  gladly  help  you 
oatoh  the  thief. 

Take  the  physician  or  the  lawyer ;  say  to  one,  yon 
are  unwell  to-day.  He  will  advise  you  to  a  simple  pre- 
scription, or  perhaps  give  you  a  trifling  amount  of  me- 
dicine, or  inquire  of  the  other  respecting  some  trifling 
point  in  law.  You  have  in  both  cases  taken  counsel, 
and  probably  in  both  cases  a  fee  will  be  required  for  a 
detention  of  three  minutes,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  spent  in  fruitlessly  discussing  politics  or  perchance 
in  askinpr  you  some  question  of  no  importance  to  any 
one.  Why  is  this  ?  You  have  taken  pro/e$»ional  coun- 
sel; their  professions  are  their  property,  they  must  live 
by  them,  after  having  spent  money  for  instruction  and 
years  in  studying  their  mysteries.  This,  too,  is  right, 
beyond  question  or  dispute. 

The  mechanic  has  a  similar  plea.  He  spent  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  lime  in  getting  his  trade,  and  his  stock 
IS  property  acquired  by  purchase.  In  this  he  roust  see 
his  money  refunded,  and  for  his  present  time,  and  that 
which  was  spent  in  learning  how  to  do  the  things  you 
wish  to  have  done,  he  must  have  compensation,  for  he 
too  must  live,  and  setting  a  patch  on  your  shoe,  or  sew- 
ing a  buckle  to  your  harness,  things  inconsiderable  to 
look  at,  he  must  be  rewarded.  Very  right  that  he  should 
bo,  for  the  reward  is  his  honest  doe. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  farmer?  He,  too,  if  he  would 
•ncceed  in  his  profession,  must'  study,  for  ignorance 
•hows  her  folly  in  cultivating  the  earth,  if  she  does  any 
where ;  he  must  have  his  cash  capital  invested  whether 
he  purchases,  hires  or  takes  on  shares,  as  much  as  the 
merchant  or  mechanic ;  his  time  and  his  education  are 
as  much  his  living,  as  are  those  of  the  physician  or  the 
lawyer.  Ho  probably  owns  his  farm,  as  most  of  our 
American  cultivators  do,  and  has  a  clear  deed  of  the 
soil,  '*  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereto 
appertaining,''  to  be  held  by  himself,  bis  heirs  and  as- 
•  '""  «  forercr,  free  and  clear  of  all  encumbrances  what- 


soever. Now  the  qnestfOD  is,  is  this  laud  sc^  pnrcbasej 
and  so  deeded  his  property  ?  Doea  be  bold  it  by  tbs 
same  right  that  the  roerchaat,  the  mechanic  or  the  law- 
yer docs  his  ?  In  one  respect  he  does,  for  the  law  calb 
it  property  when  she  demands  her  tax  for  its  proceetkn, 
and  as  be  improves  his  esltivated  groauda  and  m^a* 
them  more  productive,  and  as  the  size  of  the  tfatber '» 
his  woodlands  increases  so  that  they  wiH  yield  a  bcftvier 
burthen,  law  taxes  them  higher  because  their  valoe  e 
property  is  increased;  and  he  who  holds  the  deed  of 
these  premises  is  considered  their  true,  lawfbl,  and  cmlj 
owner.  The  tax  is  set  to  him.  He  must  pay  it  or  bi» 
lands  are  taken  from  him,  and  sold  to  make  good  hiade- 
linquencies. 

Then  if  the  lands  are  his,  he  uMst  have  a  r^ht  ta  ap- 
propriate them  to  such  productive  purposes  as  his  cob- 
venience  or  interest  may  dictate,  and  the  produciiosj 
most  be  his,  and  not  the  property  of  another.  If  be 
clears  a  patch  of  wood- land  (as  every  farmer  wiU  find 
it  his  interest  to  do}  t^  get  his  supply  of  fu^  (or  tbi 
year,  and  that  patch  comes  up  to  bramblea,  and  ihe*f 
brambles  furnish  a  supply  of  healthful  food  for  his  faailTr 
to  whom  do  th^  belong  7  Public  opinion  says  they  ars 
public  property,  and  the  public  are  oo  a  striCe  to  se? 
who  will  get  the  most.  May  be  the  lawyer,  the  phj- 
sioiaa,  the  merchant  and  the  mechanic  are  there,  with 
a  host  of  little  ones  who  **  do  love  the  berries  most 
dearly,"  and  there  too  so  often  and  so  many  that  the 
poor  farmers  cannot  get  a  tithe  of  the  produce.  *'  Bat 
they  grow  wild,  are  the  spontaneous  prodnctioB  of  tte 
soil,  the  gift  of  nature,  and  oot  the  result  of  cahivatioa; 
this  makes  them  free.''  Did  not  the  farmer  jaj  as  weQ 
the  value  of  his  land  as  the  merchant  did  that  of  lii» 
tape,  and  does  not  his  yearly  tax  run  as  high  in  pm^or- 
tion  to  the  valt^e  of  his  land  as  that  of  the  merchant  ? 
Does  not  the  very  fact  of  ownership  give  as  good  a  ri^t 
to  occupancy  and  use  in  one  case  as  the  other  ?  If  his 
soil  will  produce  berries,  while  the  successive  growth 
of  wood  is  shooting  up,  is  it  not  his  good  fortune,  and  aa 
assurance  from  nature  that  her  productive  powers  ar? 
never  withheld  in  giving  those  who  seek  to  see  her  booa- 
ties  increased?  We  can  see  no  reason  why  those  ber- 
ries are  not  the  property  of  the  farmer  and  his  alone,  a« 
much  as  the  tape,  the  nutmeg  or  the  broadcloth  of  the 
merchant  are  his.  This  however,  is  but  a  small  eoa- 
sideration.  We  will  suppose  that  nature  has  provided 
chestnut  or  walnut  or  other  fraitbearing  trees,  sund  the 
soil  on  which  these  trees  stand  has  become  his  bj  per- 
ohase,  by  their  value  in  money  actually  being  paid  for 
them,  and  oftentimes  his  labor  is  expended  inaueh  ways 
as  will  tend  to  increase  their  value  as  nut  bearing  trees, 
by  removing  underwood  and  such  trees  as  have  a  tea- 
dency  to  hinder  the  expansion  of  the  branches  and  mak- 
ing the  ground  feasible  for  gathering  the  falling  fruit. 
Are  these  trees,  after  all  this  care,  his  property,  aiiid  like 
the  stock  of  the  merchant  and  the  tradesman,  his  alooe, 
until  he  transfer  his  right  to  another,  or  are  tbej  the 
common  stock  of  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselres  of  his 
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porchase  wad  his  care  in  their  behalff  In  too  many  in- 
BUncM  oennon  practice  says  they  mrt  not  his,  and 
bov  often  he  is  doomed  to  look  upon  his  trees  with  sor- 
rowing eyes,  for  the  strange  matiiations  that  have  been 
isflicteid  open  them,  in  broken  branches,  braised  trunks> 
and  ail  the  destroying  iuAaenoe  that  conld  be  adopted 
to  secsre  the  booty. 
A^io,  take  the   farmer's  field.     Perhaps  by   negli< 


berry  or  the  gooseberry  to  grow  along  the  old  wall  side, 
or  the  strawberry  may  have  taken  possession  of  the  old 
field;  rach  things,  we  will  admit,  are  not  in  per^t  ac- 
cordance with  good  husbandry.  It  is  in  most  instances 
cheaper  getting  these  fruits  by  coltivation  in  the  garden, 
and  »on  profitable  keeping  the  meadow  in  luxuriant 
grass  crops.  But  this  is  not  always  done.  Even  good 
farners  nay  have  their  grass  killed  oat  and  liavo  a 
strawberry  harve6t  from  the  field  before  tiiey  can  bring 
back  tbeirjands  to  usual  fertility.  Are  the  strawber- 
ries bis  or  bis  neighborsi  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
noeh  grass  in  the  mowing  field,  or  along  the  fences  of 
tbe  grain  lot,  a  sufficient  apology  for  Tom,  Dick  or  Uar- 
rj's  raoaisg  over  and  trampliag  down  what  there  is, 
provided  tliey  got  and  carried  ofiT  none  of  the  prodace 
vf  the  field  ?  A  merchant  once  said,  in  apology  for 
gatberiag  his  neighbor's  berries,  i.  e.  his  neigbt^r's  if 
purcbase  gives  thre  right  <ef  property,  that  he  did  not 
hart  (be  grass  mnch,  for  there  was  not  much  there. 
Supposing  this  neighbor  had  gone  to  the  stone  of  (he 
n^rcbaot  day  after  day,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
raisia  box,  filled  his  basket,  and  said  he  did  not  h^urt  tbe 
floor  iDQch,  it  was  mtbde  to  walk  on,  would  the  merchant 
have  safiered  bin  to  have  taken  his  first  toll!  No,  and 
be  oaght  not,  for  tbe  raisins  were  his  by  purchase  and 
possession,  and  aotte  other  had  a  right  to  thena.  The 
faroier  who  did  that  would  have  been  a  thief,  and  the 
merchant  in  his  own  mind  at  leat&t,  would  have  branded 
bim  as  sBoh. 

Once  more.  Yon  have  a  garden  or  an  orchard.  Ton 
«t  out  trees  in  expectation  of  gathering  choice  fruit 
framtbea.  After  jears,  it  may  be  of  anxious  watch- 
in?  and  kindly  culture,  you  see  the  first  buds  expand 
into  beautiful  flowers,  and  these  flowers  in  their  season 
Mceeeded  by  fruit.  You  watch  its  growth  with  daily 
solidtode,  and  as  the  season  of  maturity  approaches, 
50Q  see  its  gay  colors  takisig  tint  from  the  sunbeams, 
aad  in  faacy,  realise  the  triumph  of  your  toil  in  its  ex- 
quisite delicioosness.  A  few  days  more,  perhaps  to- 
morrov,  it  will  fail  iai  its  richness  to  the  earth.  But 
tomorrow  comes,  you  resume  your  watching,  but  oh, 
sad  thought,  the  objects  of  your  care  are  all  gone. 
"  Ve  have  labored  and  other  men  have  entered  in  to  your 
Ubor,^ajHi  taken  the  first  fruit,  "What  liarm  was 
there  hi  itf  only  a  few  apples  or  pears  or  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  elosters  «f  grapes,  surely  nehe  but  a  niggard 
wottld  refuse  his  neiglibor  these,*  if  he  would,  he  ought 
to  be  drammed  oat  of  town." 

Gentle  reader «  are  these  things  ri^ht,  or  is  it  only 
owing  to  the  frailty  of  our  nature  that  we  see  them 
wrong?  Is  it  giving  that  protection  to  the  prop*»rty  of 
others,  which  we  in  turn  demand  from  tfaemf  If  so, 
jet  the  matter  be  anderstood,  so  that  all  who  occupy 
i»nds  may  he  ready  at  all  times  to  see  others  enter  upon 
^«r  premises  at  any  time  and  take  and  destroy  what 
they  please  and  as  mnch  as  they  please,  and  set  down, 
complacently  looking  at  the  result. 

If  they  are  wrong,  it  is  high  time  for  a  reform  in  this 
natter,  which  b  growing  worse  and  worse,  we  believe, 
«  almost  every  section  of  our  country.  Do  you  ask, 
•here  ihall  we  seek  a  remedy?  In  the  first  place  we 
"•odd  direct  to  a  right  education  of  the  young.  Teach 
them  by  your  example  that  you  will  no  sooner  take  the 
Pfoperty  from  your  neighbor's  woodlands  or  his  fields  or 
ua  orchard  or  his  gardes,  than  you  would  his  money  from 


his  desk.    Teach  your  own  children  these  facts,  and 
they  will  teach  your  neighbors. 

Let  it  be  one  of  the  chief  lessons  taught  in  all  of  oar 
common  schools.  What  greater  wisdom  can  your  child 
imbibe  at  these  institutions  than  the  great  principles  of 
honesty,  fidelity  in  the  minutia  to  his  neighbor's  goods, 
however  trifling  may  be  their  value?  Consider  the 
teacher  anqaaiified  for  his  station,  who  fails  to  instruct 


genee  or  perhaps  by  choice,  he  has  permitted  the  rasp-    in  these  things,  and  who  allows  his  scholars  needlessly 

i\ttrrv  AT  thA  or^vkOAKArrir  tn  flrr/iixr  »\f\nrr  fhA^\A  ivolt  uiAa        tn  rflmVilA  in  thA    nAiorlikArinnr  IioLIa      aA^itiiMM^*    *a..^:*__-. 


to  ramble  in  the  neighboring  fields,  acquiring  territory 
by  conquest  to  which  he  has  no  right.  Let  a  voice  come 
from  every  palpit,  saying,  "thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and 
exhorting  eVery  one  to  work  dih'gently  with  his  hands 
to  provide  the  good  things  which  nature  gives  to  those 
who  labor  for  their  attainment.  Let  all  teach  and  all 
practice  the  principles  of  right,  and  gardens,  fields  and 
forests,  will  be  as  secure  as  the  merchant's  or  mechan- 
ic's wares  onder  his  own  eyes.     William  Bacon. 


Cliarriiig  Rails. 

On  almost  all  farms  may  be  seen  patches  of  rail 
fence  which  have  been  accidentally  scorched  by  fire. 
Such  rails  never  decay.  Sun,  wind  or  rain  seem  to 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  them.  The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  whether  in  building  new  fences  they  mi^ht 
not  be  made  much  more  valuable  by  charring?  It  has 
been  shown  conclusively  that  the  best  time  for  cutting 
fencing  timber  is  in  May  or  June,  when  the  bark  will 
peel.  This  should  be  immediately  stripped  off  and  tbe 
rails  split  and  piled  up  in  order  to  dry.  After  being 
seasoned  two  or  three  monrhs,  take  them  to  the  bank 
of  a  small  stream,  and  having  built  a  fire  of  chips  or 
brush,  heave  on  the  rails.  When  they  are  sufiiciently 
charred,  they  can  be  hauled  into  the  stream  by  means 
of  a  potatoe  hook,  or  s  iroe  similar  implement,  and 
when  the  fire  is  extinguished,  they  can  be  hauled  out 
on  tlio  other  side.  I  believe  that  a  fence  made  of  char- 
red  rails,  and  put  up  with  an  iron  rod  inserted  through 
each  coiner  of  the  fence,  and  soldered  to  the  underpin- 
ning stone,  as  directed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Culti- 
vator, would  last  fifty  years,  or  five  times  as  long  as 
one  not  charred,  with  no  trouble  at  all, after  being  once 
put  up.  It  is  true  the  first  cost  would  be  considerable 
but  it  would  be  cneap  in  the  end.  If  farmers  would 
take  the  trouble  to  charr  their  rails,  they  would  not 
have  to  spend  weeks  in  the  spring  of  the  year  mending 
up  old  rotten  fence,  nor  have  their  crops  half  eaten  up 
by  unruly  cattle. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  have  had  any  experience 
in  charring  rails,  they  would  confer  a  favor  by  making 
it  known  through  the  columns  of  your  paper.  A  irot7N6 
Farmxr.     MadUon,  Conn.,  Sept.  22,  1848. 


Watering  Transplanted  Trbks.— The  following 
skilful  treatment  for  newly  transplanted  shrubs  and 
trees,  which  are  in  danger  of  suflering  by  drying,  is 
worihy  of  attention, — We  have  had  occasion  to  make 
Uial  of  this  [wetting  the  tops  instead  of  the  roots]  the 
present  season.  In  one  case,  a  rose  imported  from 
Paris,  was  much  injured  by  long  packing.  It  was,  be- 
sides, poorly  provided  with  roots,  and  wculd  have  been 
doubtful  if  only  removed  a  rod  from  its  place  of  growth. 
It  has  been  covered  with  a  barrel  having  one  head  da- 
ring the  day,  which  has  been  removed  at  night,  for  some 
four  weeks.  Night  and  morning,  the  top  of  the  plant 
has  been  wet  during  the  whole  time.  It  is  now  push- 
ing forth  shoots,  and  the  barrel  with  one  head  has  been 
replaced  by  one  without  any — and  which  may  be  soon 
dispensed  with  altogether. — Prairie  Farmer* 

Cost  of  Corn. — S.  Williams  says  in  the  GeneteM 
Farmer,  "  A  farmer  told  me  yesterday  that  the  aotaal 
cost  ef  his  last  year's  crop  of  corn  was  but  9|  cents 
per  bushel,  interest  on  laud  included. 
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Grapes  In  tlie  West. 

Editors  or  th£  Cultivator-— In  yam  nomber  for 
October,  joa  refer  to  roe  as  autboritj  for  the  cbaraotor 
and  quality  of  the  Herberooiit  and  Lenoir  grapes.  I 
was  in  an  error  till  this  season,  not  baving  ezamiaed 
the  fruit  at  mj  vineyards.  What  I  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  Leooir,  proves  to  be  the  Herbemont.  What 
I  then  supposed  to  be  the  Herbeinont,  is,  I  believe,  the 
McCall  Madeira — a  grape  sent  roe  by  Mr.  Thomas 
McCall,  an  intelligent  vine  cultivator,  in  Dublin,  Ga. 
The  true  Lenoir  has  never  succeeded  with  me  till  this 
season,  though  I  have  had  it  for  10  years.  The  fruit 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  Herbemont,  but  the  bunch  is 
smaller.  The  Herbemont  is  a  fine  table  and  wine 
grape,  equal  to  the  Ohio  in  my  opinion,  and  to  the 
Mensneir  or  Bergundy,  and  the  bunch  mnvh  larger  than 
the  latter.  It  is  a  fine  wine  grape,  and  the  wine  in  fla- 
vor and  aroma  resembles  the  Spanish  Manzinilla,  or 
Mansinaella,  but  in  my  opinion  is  a  superior  wine. 
But  with  me  it  rots  badly.  The  wood  is  of  light  color, 
of  thrifty  growth,  and  bunches  very  compact.  At  our 
late  Horticultural  exhibition,  it  was  placed  next  in 
quality  to  the  Ohio,  and  was  by  a  portion  of  the  judges 
thought  preferable. 

In  their  opinion,  as  reported,  in  relation  to  tbe  £1- 
sinburg  and  Norton's  Seedling,  there  is  an  error,  or  I 
deem  them  wrong.  The  Elsinburg,  I  deem  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Norton.  In  my  estimation  you  overrate  the 
Little  York  Madeira,  as  I  deem  it  inferior  both  for  the 
table  and  wine,  to  the  Cape  grape,  (Schuylkill  Musca- 
dell)  to  which  you  show  no  mercy.  I  obtained  the 
York  Madeira  from  a  person  in  Little  York,  and  raised 
fruit  from  it,  but  found  it  so  inferior,  that  I  rooted  it 
out,  and  I  do  not  now  know  of  a  single  plant  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

The  Cape  grape  was  the  only  one  cultivated  at  Ye- 
vay,  Indiana,  to  any  extent  for  wine,  as  it  was  at  an 
early  day  at  Spring  Hill  vineyard,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  they  called  it  the  Cape  grape,  pretending  it 
came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  in  truth  it 
was  their  next  door  neighbor,  on  the  then  wild  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill.  From  it  the  people  of  Yevay  made  a 
rough,  hard,  red  wine,  by  fermenting  on  the  skins,  and 
only  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  sangaree.  Pressed 
as  soon  as  gathered,  and  sugar  added  (for  it  is  deficient 
in  the  saccharine  principle,)  and  some  brandy,  it  makes  a 
second  quality  Madeira  wine.  It  is  one  of  our  hardiest 
vines,  and  least  subject  to  the  rot. 

We  shall  not  allow  you  of  New- York  to  abuse 
our  Cape  grape,  as  we  hold  it  to  be  1000  per  cent, 
superior  to  your  Fox  grapes,  about  which  was  made  a 
few  years  since,  so  much  palaver ;  and  one  of  your 
horticulturists  had  a  vincyara  of  (hem,  with  high  sound- 
ing names,  and  they  were  ofle'red  for  sale  and  highly 
lauded,  when  in  truth  they  are  only  valuable  when  lead 
is  scarce,  to  supply  the  place  of  musket  balls,  and  may 
be  of  value  for  that  purpose,  if  my  Democratic  party 
should  make  another  war  for  conquest  of  a  country  not 
even  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Fox  grape. 

You  say  that  the  English  deem  our  native  grapes  as 
worthless.  It  may  be  because  they  are  not  suited  to 
their  climate.  It  may  be  an  error  of  judgment.  I 
deem  all  our  best  natives,  (not  Including  your  famous 
Fox  grapes)  to  be  far  superior  to  the  Miller's  Bur^nin- 
dy,  (Meusneir,)  which  they  praise  highly.  The 
Ohio,  Herbemont,  Swain,  Missouri  and  Elsinburgh 
resemble  it,  but  the  bunches  of  the  two  first  are  much 
larger,  and  the  fruit  of  larger  size,  and  I  think  superior 


as  a  table  grape.  Tbe  Catawba,  I  item  sot  ctiji 
grape  of  fine  quality  ss  a  table  grape  with  m. bet  vwib 
millions  to  onr  couatry  as  a  wine  grape.  lAiyx  Ai 
I  urn  conferred  ■  great  benefit  oo  his  cosDiryvfaeefei 
brought  this  grape  into  public  iiotfee ;  bathkeLltcticf 
new  discoverers,  be  derived  but  fittk  beDefit  frmih 

The  English  hold  our  strawberries  is  as  little  nd 
mation  as  our  grapes,  and  throw  then  awajaaWrfB. 
If  they  were  practical  gmrienert  and  not  'grath^in- 
xttBf  tbey  would  ascertain  that  the  oolj  valoeof  tiifb 
famous  Keen's  Seedliag  and  BeehiTS,  reaSyiit^m* 
pregnate  the  Hovey  and  other  kinds,  which  tkr  ejS 
barren  plants,  and  the  discarded  Horey  wo«]^  p4» 
four   times   the  quantity  of  fruit  that  those  nost  es- 
teemed by  them  will  produce,  and  of  isperiorsiie.  T&f 
Beehire   may  beloag   to   a   rare  class  ef  stn^brnj 
plants,  bearing  blossoms  purely  |»stiUate,  ks^ali^F 
portion  more  or  less  perfect  in  both  organs,  uj  !ker^ 
fore  bearing  what  nay  be  called  a  fine  crop  eC  periect 
and  imperfect   berries.     But   tbe  fruie  will  be  ibeii 
small,  and  only  valuable  as  an  impregnator,  cck^  br 
fruit  should  come  ia  very  early,  whieh  istbeeiHvi'i 
maty  staminates  ;  often  a  week  in  adranee  of  '^*  fy 
tillates,  and  where  this  is  tbe  case,  go  oot  of  H^a 
before  the  pistiUates,  and  require  a  few  late  stsCas^* 
to  impregnate  the  late  blossoms.     Earlj  strarknio, 
even  if  small,  always  eommaud  a  high  piiet.    Ebs- 
Itn's  Seedling,  will,  I  believe,  prove  superior  »•!» 
minate,  to  any  plant  now  cultivated,  aiul  is  wwi)^ 
of  the  lauded   Boston  Pine.      With  as,  wiib  orisin 
cultiTation,  the  latter  will  not  produce  on  ui  >^a^ 
one  perfect  fruit  from  ten  blossoms.    It  is  sai^.  ibi  a 
insure  fruit  from  staminates,  the  plants  mostW'id 
separate.     This  to  a  certain  extent  is  aecessarr  m 
pistillates,  to  enable  inseets  who  carry  tbe  (ana ^ 
get  at  the  blossom.     In  staminates,  as  eseh  tot^ 
her  own  master,  I  should  not  deem  close  praiisi^* 
great  an  objection.     But  experience!  s  better  iliu? 
culation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Isabella  grape  is  rarjte 
sening  in  this  region.  It  often  ripens  badk.  ''s^-i 
of  the  bunch  ripening,  ami  the  berries  of  the  o^H  bi 
being  green.  We  deem  it  far  inferior  to  seTcrd^^ 
varieties  of  hardy  gapes..  N.  LoKcwoaTH. 
nati,  Oct.  12,  1848. 


The  Ohio  Fralt  Convention, 

Assembled  at  Columbos  on  the  27th  of  ^i  ^ 
(Sept.)  last,  and  continued  ita session  twoulais.  Abo 
thirty  delegates  were  in  atteodance.  A.  H.  Ea^^fr 
Cincinnati,  was  chosen  President,  and  F.  R.  E^ 
and  M.  B.  Batkhabi,  Secretaries.  Stxtj-fiv«  nHizi 
of  apples,  and  a  number  of  other  fmiu,  were  fa 
upon,  and  the  Convention  adjonraed  to  neet  cat  ^ 
at  Cincinnati.  F.  R.  Elliot,  c»r  Cievelaod,  i  r^ 
eminently  qualified  for  the  service,  was  $f^^ 
prepare  the  proceedings  for  poblieatioB,  and  ve  do 
not  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  valiiabifl  B*i 
will  be  thus  placed  before  the  public. 

LiQtriD  Manttbe — Grapks. — ^The  Ohio  Csw'J- 
says  that  a  grape  vine  at  a  hotel  in  that  sute,  but  ^ 
years  old,  has  climbed  to  tbe  second  story,  sfi^  ^* 
tended  ita  branches  round  the  eomers  of  the  bsL^st: 
a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  nearly  the  wti> 
ing  full  of  clusters  of  fruit.  The  only  ma^oL  tr^ 
ment  it  had  received,  was  a  watering  every  ^}  ^ 
dish-water,  and  occasionally  with  soap-suds. 
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BUtdmU  Gag*,         Furpk  Ftntritt,       LamrtneiU  FowtriU. 


J^ff'tnoM* 


The  ftbove  are  oatliDes  of  five  TarietieB  of  the  plum, 
which  possess  valoable  qaaiities,  bat  are  not  so  widely 
kflovm  as  other  variaties  of  less  merit. 

1.  Red  Diapbr,  Diapree  Range fOr  MimmB. — ^Lar^, 
handtoiiie,  reddish  parple;  stem  half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  iach  loiig^  slightly  9uak ;  ^esb  free  from  stone,  juicy, 
mtAtiag,  sweet ,  dolicioiis,  better  la  flavor  than  Wash- 
iflgtoa.    Tree  a  rather  slow  grower.     Last  of  summer. 

2.  Blkeckul's  Gage. — Medtam  in  sise,  or  rather 
^g9,  roundtsh-oval,  regular,  suture  very  obscure;  stem 
ui  inch  loBgy  downy,  in  a  small  cavity;  skio  yellow,  at 
first  with  obscore  clouds  or  stripes, 'aod  with  numerous 
white  specks ;  flesh  sweet,  juicy,  rich,  free  from  the 
stooe.  Late  in  summer.  Distinguished  from  Priuoe's 
Yellow  Grage  by  its  longer  and  stouter  Qtem,  and 
later  maturity ;  and  from  Lawrence's  Favorite,  which 
it  resembles  in  flavor,  by  the  mueh  shorter  stem  and 
more  obtuse  frait  of  the  latter. 

3.  PuaPLB  FAVoaiTB. — ^Very  few  plums  are  equal 
10  this  in  quality.  Medium  in  sise,  oiteu  approaehing 
large,  nMudisii-obovate,  somewhat  variable  in  form, 
traasversp  section  not  unfrequently  inclining  to  triangu- 
lar; suture  obsolete;  skin  dark  dull  reddish  purple,  ir* 
regularly  or  ooeasionally  dotted  with  whitish  specks. 
Stem  nearly  an  inch  long,  very  slightly  sunk.  Flesh 
free  from  tbe  atone,  greeonish,  tender,  juicy,  melting, 
■weet,  rich,  exoelleat;  not  quite  the  rieh  sweetness  of 
tbe  Green  Gage,  but  ezoeediagly  agreeable.  Latter 
part  of  aumner.     Growth  slow. 

4.  Lawabncb's  Favoritb,  or  Lawrence  Qage. — 
Rather  large,  roundish-oval,  slightly  flattened  at  the 
mdsi  suture,  pearly  even  with  tb9sur{iB4se;  skin  greenish 
yellow,  slightly  clouded— and  shaded,  netted,  and  dou 
tc^,  with  ff«ddisli  thrown  in  the  sua.  Stem  half  an  inch 
Jong,  in  A  anaaU  oavity.  Flesh  with  a  rich  greenish 
yellow  hoe,  with  an  ex^llent  and  rather  rich  flavor, 
•early  free  from  the  stone.  Kiddie  of  8  mo.,  (Aug.) 
Tree  uprigrbiy  thrifty. 

».  Jevtvbibov.— This  eelebrated  plum  has  been  wide- 
It  diesemiiMAed  within  a  few  years,  and  wherever  it  has 
fruited,  has  maintained  its  high  eharacter.  Although 
not  quite  ao  rich  or  eKceHent  in  flsvor  fts  9ome  smaller 
varieties,  it  deserves  to  rank  amonf^  the  first,  and  by 
come  is  ragMded  m  decidedly  the  b^st  of  all  plums-  It 
IS  large,  <^ml,  obscurely  inolioing  to  obovate;  stem 
thr«e-fo«rtlm  of  an  inch  long,  in.  a  email  cavity;  skm 
becoming  yellow,  often  tinged  with  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh 
a  deep  yellow,  here    slightly  to  the  stone,  ricki  v^ry 


Pears  for  the  Sontli. 

It  ia  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  attention 
of  our  citizens  has  been  drawn  to  the  cultivation  of  snoh 
fruiu  as  the  peach,  apple  and  pear,  in  this  southern^ 
latitude.  It  was  supposed  that  our  southern  sun  was 
too  powerful  to  perfect  them,  but  we  found  we  only  re- 
qaired  experience  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  proper 
sdeetion  of  trees  for  our  soil.  Eperienoe  has  come  to 
our  aid,  and  it  is  worth  what  it  has  cost  us  to  be  ena- 
bled to  luxuriate  on  our  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent 

fruits. 

At  one  time  we  became  disheartened  from  the  irapo- 
sitioos  which  were  practiced  on  us  by  the  nurserymen 
at  the  North,  and  by  itinerant  Frenchmen  from  P«rt», 
by  way  (generallv)  of  New-Orleans.  The  former, 
sending  out  worthless  trees  which  had  been  picked  up 
at  auction  or  purchased  from  souroes  of  no  responsibility; 
the  latter,  by  imposing  on  us  worthless  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees  with  high  sounding  names. 

The  taste  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  improve- 
ment is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  State,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  nurseryman  can  win  a 
large  «hare  of  patronage  by  integrity  and  liberality  in 

dealing  with  us.  mr,^!. 

Believing  that  there  are  many  such  men  at  the  Worth, 
and  to  enable  them  when  tbey  receive  orders  for  pear 
trees  (for  to  this  tree  I  shall  now  confine  myself,)  the 
selection  being  left  to  them,  to  send  trees  which  wiU 
give  great  satisfaction,  we  give  a  list  of  fourteen  pea«, 
which  will  yield  a  better  return  in  the  shape  of  profit 
and  enjoyment  than  has  yet  been  attained  by  the  culti- 
vation of  any  other  kinds.  These  trees  have  been  al- 
ready  introduced  here— tbey  were  brought  direct  from 
France  by  one  of  our  citizens,  grafted  on  the  quinee  and 
the  white  thorn,  and  have  been  tested  and  found  wellt 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Alabama.  The  lis 
is  as  folio  ;i's  : 


Autumn  Colmar, 
Bezl  de  Heri, 
Summer  Bon  Chretien, 
Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Dachesse  d'Angouleme, 
Lou  so  Bonne, 
Blanch  Fleur, 


Beurre  d'Amalis, 
Chaumontel, 
Windsor, 
Doyenne,  Gray, 
Doyenne,  White, 
Marie  Louisa^ 
Bouquet. 


My  remarks  in  regard  to  tbe  impositiow  practiced 
upon  us,  have  been  general.  They  reUte  m  fact  to  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  plants.  A  ready  market  has  genq- 
V^y  k(^  WmA  fcif^#  »»4  •»  *vi4itj  for  MvrttJ.    T^> 
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nsaal  confidence  of  ignorance  and  inexperience  has  pre- 
vailed, and  M  in  anticipated  reeulta  'things  to  be  known 
are  inferred  from  things  anknown.''  The  human  mind  is 
prone  to  credality — so  in  our  purchases  of  plants  and 
shrubs,  whether  for  ornament  or  use,  onr  people  have  been 
ever  up  to  a  full  confidence  in  the  representations  of  vend- 
ers, whether  those  venders  were  the  slick-tongoed  sons  of 
France,  or  oar  own  equally  shrewd  but  rough  country- 
men of  yankee  land.     S.  B.  Nobtu.      MobUtf  Oct,  '48. 

Prodactiveness  of  Strawberries. 

In  all  the  great  strawberry  oontroverajr,  about  sta- 
minate  and  pistillate,  moncBcious  and  dicscious  plants, 
the  very  important  item  of  determining  the  productive- 
ness  of  each  variety,  by  actual  experiment,  and  under 
the  proper  culture,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  at  Poughkeepsie, 
furnishes  nearly  the  only  statement  we  have  lately  seen 
on  this  snbject,  although  even  this  is  somewhat  indefi- 
nite. The  soil  was  a  heavy  loam,  without  limestone; 
it  was  a  heavy  sod,  broken  up  in  1845,  not  highly  ma- 
nured, and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1846,  with  Large 
Early  Scarletj  Hudson  Bay,  Bishop's  and  HoveyU 
Setdling.  The  result  shows  the  Large  Early  Scarlet 
to  be  the  best  bearer,  the  Hudson  next,  Bishop's  next, 
and  Hoxey's  far  behind  the  others.  After  trying  the 
latter  in  various  ways;  he  has  never  seen  them  bear 
one-fourth  as  much  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet. 

Experiments  elsewhere,  and  especially  further  south, 
have  shown  great  productiveness  in  Hovey's  Seedling. 
But  in  the  State  of  New- York  we  have  never  seen  any 
variety  equal  to  the  Large  early  Scarlet.  M.  O.  War- 
ner>  of  Rochester,  famed  for  his  success  with  straw- 
berries, has  !onnd  this  more  productive  than  any  old 
sort,  but  is  not  sure  that  it  may  not  be  excelled  by 
Burr's  New  Pine. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  treatment,  which  is 
best  for  one  variety,  may  not  be  just  the  thing  for  ano- 
ther,  and  soil  and  climate  may  also  exert  controlling 
influences.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  surfeit  of  disoussioa, 
we  are  starving  for  experiments,  intelligently  conduct- 
ed, to  exhibit  the  precise  relative  product! veness,  by 
accurate  measurement,  of  the  different  varieties,  under 
the  various  influences  of  climate,  soil,  and  culture. 


Ilorlicaltural  FactSy 

Condensed  from  the  Hortictdturisi  and  other  sources. 

Large  Horsx-chebtnut  Trees. — One  tree  in  Lin- 
coln, is  59  feet  high,  aud  the  diameter  of  the  head  100 
feet.  Another  in  Warwick,  a  hundred  years  after 
planting,  was  70  feet  high,  diameter  of  foliage,  103 
feet,  diameter  of  the  trunk  at  the  ground,  7  feet.  Two 
others.,  near  Preebles,  in  Tweeddale,  within  12  feet  of 
each  other,  support  one  rounded  ma&s  of  foliage  96  feet 
in  diameter^ — their  ages  nearly  2u0  years.  One  near 
London,  is  about  100  feet  high.  One  at  Twizell,  18 
years  planted,  was  38  feet  highland  15  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  supposed  largest  in  America,  is  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  nearly  200  years  old,  6&feet  high. 

Mamuring  Old  Pear  Trees.— A  cultivator  in 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  mentions  the  case  of  an  old  and 
exhausted  tree  of  the  Scckel,  (which  needs  and  will 
Dear  more  manure  than  most  pears,)  the  fruit  from 
which  was  so  small  aa  not  to  be  worth  gathering. 

A  trench  three  feet  wide  and  sixteen  inches  deep  was 
dug  round  the  tree,  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  iVom  the 
tree  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  trench,  thus  leaving  an 
nndug  mass  of  roots  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  earth 
from  the  trench  was  carted  away,  and  was  replaoed 
with  a  peck  of  bone-dust,  four  cart-loads  of  stable  ma- 
nure, and  enough  fresh  soil  to  fill  the  trench. 

The  roots  soon  shot  into  the  new  soil,  the  tree  grew 
rapidljj  was  olotbed  ia  densa  (bliagOi  aad  th«  noxt  jear 


it  bore  a  large  crop  of  fuil-sixedaaddellGianfreh;  asd 
the  next  or  present  year,  they  were  still  Isrger. 

The  Pratt  Peab.^-TIus  aew  Ameriess  varietj  ii 
rated  by  A.'  J.  Dowaiag  as  aasoag  the  tmtatj  best  jet 
known. 

ExFXRiMsirrs. — ^The  London  Horticvltoral  Seeietj 
has  adopt  eil  the  practice  of  trying  **  every  eiperinat, 
however  ludicrous,  that  bas  been  so  brongbt  kuwui  u 
toexotte  public  attention^  that  an  offietal  rfport  aaj 
be  published  of  its  fallacy,  instead  of  deieondsg  h 
without  trial,  which  often  strengthens  sinister  scbeiiM, 
— or  reporting  its  suoeess  if  it  turns  out  ueli,  0B«ath»> 
rity  which  cannot  be  questioned.'' 

A  Great  Nursxrt. — ^Perhaps  the  largest  Bsrsm  it 
the  world,  is  Booth's  in  Hohtein,  aoe  of  tbe  Dmk 
provinces.  It  consists  of  180  acres,  and  requkcsoiu 
average,  130  men  and  20  women,  to  ealiiraie  it. 
Eighty  packers  are  employed  during  tbe  packing  n- 
son.  The  average  profit,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  ku 
been  $15,000  annually,  though  at  one  time  for  tvein 
years,  the  sale  of  dahlias  alone  netted  $60,000  per  u)- 
num,  and  to  which  eleven  acres  are  still  devoted.  Soae 
rare  Orchideous  plants  sell  for  $300  each.  Of  tbts  faai- 
ly  of  plants,  they  have  2000  varieties,  and  2000  of  ti» 
Dahlia.  The  collection  of  ornamentsl  trees  is  tasi- 
mous. 

Peaches  im  the  South. — M.  W.  Phillipps,  of  Ed- 
wards, Miss.,  states  the  following  periods  of  the  ripes- 
ing  of  early  peaches  ^— 

"  Early  White  Nutmeg, Jose  1st. 

Early  Tillotson, "  20tb. 

Early  York,  ("  true,") "  21it. 

Cole's  Early  Red, ''  24tb. 

Early  Red  Rareripe, "  26ih. 

President, **  30ih. 

Snow, Jolj  hi." 

Thus  it  appears,  only  10  days  elapsed  from  the ripet- 
ing  of  the  tbe  Tillotson  to  that  of  the  Presideet;  la 
Western  New- York  that  period  is  lengthened  to  mt 
than  a  month.  At  Vicksburgh,  die  early  peaches  ripei 
two  weeks  earlier  than  at  Edwards. 

The  London  Horticvltitral  Socxett,  istberidh 
est  corporation  of  tbe  kind  in  the  world.  Its  assets, 
over  £48,000;  debt,  £9,000;  annual  iDCorae,  £6,091, 
(130,000;)  expenses,  £5,294.  It  publishes  qoarterl; 
traasaotioas,  and  maintains  one  or  two  betasi«al  tra- 
vellers ;  and  at  last  summer's  ezhibitioa,  searly  14,000 
visitors  were  admitted  by  tickets  of  aboutadoUaretch. 
Raspebrries.— S.  A.  Barrett,  of  Miltos,  N.  T.,is- 
sorts  that  <'  a  strong,  deep  loam,  with  hot  little  mi, 
is  tbe  only  soil  from  which  a  full  crop  is  to  be  expectai 
every  Beason,  from  the  Red  Antwerp."  Hea^sottsiei 
that  N.  Hallock,  of  that  place,  produced  a  eroptbepait 
reason,  from  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  wbieb  soM  for 
$330,  in  tbe  New. York  market. 

Pbrpstital  Roses.-^A  eorrespoodent  of  tbe  Sort*- 
cultMrist  says,  <'  Tho  way  I  parsuo,  is  to  pincb  mi,  » 
soon  as  visible,  every  blossom  bod  that  appesn  at  ibe 
irst  crop,  say  from  the  iniddle  of  May  till  tbe  niddleot 
June.  This  reeerves  the  btreagth  of  tbe  plsst  kr  tht 
aftor  bloom ;  and  aococdiagly  I  have  sack  eioaten  of 
roses  in  July,  August,  September  and  October,  as  tkn 
who  have  not  tni^  this  stopping  ^stem  can  have  ■oi'tt 
of.  La  Reime,  Madame  XaJ^,  C»mpte  de  Fvru,  oA 
Duiehess  of  Sutherland,  are  particularly  superb  nm 
this  treatment. 

Fire  Blight  awi>  laew.-^The  apparsstlf  capric»« 
nature  ol  fire  blight,  readers  single  cases  of  very  btui 
weight  for  or  against  a  theory ;  bat  single  cases  are  is- 
teresting,  aad  f^m  parts  of  a  whole.  M.  B.  Bat&iuv» 
of  the  OAte  Ca/Jivolar,  stotes  that  a  nnnberof  lv|* 
pear  trees,  25  or  90  years  old,  ia  Mabooisg  cosst^ 
were,  abaut  five  years  ago,  struck  with  frobtigbt,iH 
in  tvo  yo«ra  wei«  i^parMtl^  r«aed«   S»W«1  k«w»* 
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loaJb  of  b9g  trwi  «rf  froai  the  neighborfaood,  were  then 
plftoed  roaod  each  tree.  The  foHowing  tpring,  new 
iboots  appeered  with  great  vigor,  and  the  leaves  assu- 
med a  deep  green  and  healthy  appearance,  ultimately 
fbriBiBg  new  tops. 

PavNUffo  RbmovbdTbbss. — ^ManyezperiAnents  have 
showB  the  value  o€  shortening  in  the  heads  ef  transplant- 
ed treee— the  foliowiag,  frem  a  correspondent  of  the 
Prmrie  Fmmur,  farntehes  decided  proof:— One  iostanoe 
oat  of  many , —a  cherry  tree  was  traneplaoted  after  the 
leaves  had  appeared  ^  they  fell  off,  but  by  watering  they 
le^appeared.  Bat  early  in  somtter  they  turned  yeitew, 
aod  hegea  again  to  fall.  The  top  was  then  of  I  cut  off, 
leavtog  a  single  rod  or  steea,  aod  the  wounds  were  co- 
vered with  grafting  [wax.  It  shot  out  new  branches 
aad  floarished  finely.  We  have  known  small  trees  sue- 
eetifiiiiy  removed  after  making  some  inches  of  growth, 
by  keeping  the  roots  well  immersed  in  mtcd,  accompa- 
aied  with  a  very  htavy  prmning  of  the  parts  above 
groaod. 

Faurr  nr  Obanob  Covntt,  N.  Y. — J.  I.  Monbll, 
Esq.,  ia  his  address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
bis  county,  states  that  Mr.  Dobois  and  his  sons,  of 
CorDwaU,  have  sold  in  one  year,  $1,500  worth  of  plums 
which  grew  on  trees  planted  by  the  sides  of  their  fences. 
It  is  also  stated  that  they  sold  last  year  500  baskets  of 
peaches  from  am  orehanl  of  two  acres — ^though  only 
half  of  the  trees  bore.  John  McKibbbn,  of  the  same 
place,  it  is  said ,  picked  in  1846,  540  barrels  of  apples 
from  six  acres  of  land;  and  Gso.  BaiTifDAOB  is  said  to 
hsfe  sold,  this  joar,  over  100  barrels  of  plums.  The 
whole  amount  of  plums  sent  from  the  town  this  year; 
is  said  to  be  upwrards  of  1200  barrels — ^yiielding  a  profit 
of  $6,000  to  $10,000. 

Panning  at  the  North, 

A  sobseriber  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  who  wishes  to  settle 
"  on  a  northern  farm,''  sends  us  the  following  queries. 
Onr  answers  to  them  must  necessarily  be  rather  indefi- 
nite—perhaps some  one  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation called  for,  in  a  more  detailed  form. 

''  I.  What  amount  of  money  will  it  require  in  a  good 
farming  district  in  New- York  or  Pennsylvania,  to  pur- 
chase 250  acres  of  land,  one-fifth  wood- land?  (a) 

''  2.  What  would  be  the  probable  eost  of  oonstruot- 
bg  the  boildings  H$eetsaty  for  a  farm  of  that  siae,  in 
the  best  manner,  not  including  the  dwelling-house?  (6) 

'*  3.  What  number  of  permanent  hands  would  it  re- 
qQiref  the  amomit  of  wages  by  the  year  and  by  the 

"  4.  What  amount  of  interest  upon  the  investaient, 
with  good  management,  can  be  obtained  f "  (d) 

«.  The  east  of  land  in  the  states  referred  to,  would 
probably  be  Dram  tea  to  fifty  dollars  an  aere,  according 
to  ihe  kkcation  and  quality  of  the  soil. 

b.  The  expense  of  erecting  buildings  will  depend  on 
Che  views  of  the  owner,  and  the  course  of  farming  to 
he  pursued.  It  is  the  practice  in  seme  neighborhoods 
to  slack  ail  the  hay  and  grain,  and  only  pot  up  cheap 
heifers,  aoeh  as  hbeds  fer  the  stock.  From  $t,000  to 
$2,500  would  probably  provide  as  good  buildings,  exclu- 
siTs  of  the  dwelling— as  axA  usually  found  on  farms  of 
the  sixe  meationed;  but  many  farmere  icgin  with  aot 
SMNTo  than  $500  eoat  of  out-buiMiAgs. 

c.  The  noaiber  of  heads  required  will  depend  much 
on  the  kind  of  fiarmiug  that  is  carried  on,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  to  be  ezpooded  in  improvements,  &c. 
A  st4¥!k  farm,  where  the  land  ia  kept  chiefly  in  grass, 
will  of  course^  require  lees  hands  than  one  devoted  to 
tillage  crops;  so  that  without  more  knowledge  of  the 
plan  to  he  pursued,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down 
an^  definite  rule.  Mr.  Di:i.AriEU»,  near  Geneva,  in 
ifaie  BtMU,  who  received  the  first  premiiuii  on  feniu  from 


the  State  Ag.  Society,  last  year,  has  120  acres  of  til- 
lage annually,  the  cultivable  part  of  the  farm  being 
270  acres,  thue— 40  acres  of  wheat,  38  of  barley,  17 
of  oats,  23  of  Indian  corn,  2  of  potatoes — and  he  em- 
ploys five  hands  by  the  year,*  aod  five  more  during  the 
season  of  cultivating  and  securing  crops.  Wages  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month  by  the  year,  and  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  exclusive  of  board. 

d.  Seven  per  cent,  would  be  considered  a  good  inter- 
est on  the  investment.  A  few  farms  give  more,  but 
many  less. 

The  following  statement  of  PsTBa  CaispBLL,  Jr.  of 
Ulster  county,  who  received  the  second  premium  on 
farms  in  this  state  last  year,  may  give  a  useful  idea  in 
connexion  with  this  matter.  The  (krm  consists  of  1 14 
acres,  exclusive  of  wood  land: 

Farm  expenses  from  December   1st,   1846  to  De- 
cember I  St.,  1847. 

To  paid  hired  man  by  year  (dedoottng  lost  time)  $86  66 
50  days  work  from  April  1st  to  July  1st 

(by  one  man,) 25  00 

18      do.  Hoeing  and  planting  corn,.  •        9  00 

159j  do.  Harvesting, 145  31 

89      do.  Cutting  up  and  husking  com.     44  50 

'*  3  Months  work  aft.^r  harvest, 30  00 

8  Months  work  by  hired  boy, 48  00 

8     do.  by  son  aged  15  years  (worth)     40  00 

"     Hand  help  in  house, 27  12 

**    Blacksmith  und  wagon  repairs, 43  73 

**     Merchandize  and  greoeries, .  .  * 172  29 

'*     1000  bushels  ashes, 110  00 

«     2  bushels  clover  seed 11  00 

«     3000  ft.  hemlock  boards  (at  mill) 16  87 

"     Taxes,  Town^  School,  8tc.  (about)  ....      50  00 

$849  48 

Jimount  of  Crops  told  and  to  be  iold, 

532  bushels  of  oats  (soM ) $266  00 

300        do        rye  (mostly  sold) 25S  00 

900        do        corn  (to  be  sold)  at  75  cu.,. . .  675  00 

22        do         wheat,  (sold)  at  $1.75 38  50 

84       do         flaxseed  (sold) 10  31 

lOOlb.flax,  (tohesold) 10  00 

About  50  tons  of  hay  (partly  sold) 500  00 

160  bushels  potatoes  (partly  sold)  at  50  cents,  80  00 

Beef,  hide.  Sec., 18  80 

Pork  sold 17  28 

Calves  and  skins  sold 10  40 

About  600  lbs.  butter,  at  20  cenU  (sold) 120  00 

2940  Eggs,  (sold  at) 29  21 

Straw  to  be  sold  for  more  than  $100, 100  00 

10  loads  cornstalks  (partly  sold) 20  00 
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0edaet  expenses,. 


$2153  50 
.     849  48 

$1304  02 


In  regard  to  the  above  account,  Mr.  Cmspell  adds: 
**  In  the  above  I  have  included  all  the  labor  on  the 
farm  and  ia  the  Camily,  except  what  has  been  performed 
by  myself  in  harvest,  and  in  husking,  that  being  the  on- 
ly labor  performed  by  myself,  and  the  labor  of  my  wife 
and  daagbter  in  the  house.  There  are  some  other  fa- 
mily expenses  which  I  do  not  consider  farm  expenses, 
but  which  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  avails  of  the  farm, 
such  as  shoemakers,  weavers,  tailors,  &c.,  bills.  Mv 
shoemaker^s  bill  for  the  same  time,  amounts  to  $26.65, 
paid  for  weaving,  $9.60;  paid  for  making  clothing  and 
other  wearing  apparel,$3.25;  for  newspapers  taken,  $14, 
for  minister's  salary,  $25,  amounting  in  all  to  $83.60. 
This,  I  believe,  will  include  all  th^  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  fwnily  and  &urm«'' 
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COHSTKirCTIOlf   OF   SCHOOL-BOFSES. 


We  oDoe  be*rd  a  duliDgq[*hed  trsTeling  loMiim-  on 
edncLitioD,  usert  that  he  could  at  onre  know  ■  diatrict 
•chnol  bouse  from  any  other  bnitdiDg,  by  it*  beiog  Ibe 
toortl-looking  houM  in  the  neigh boiiiiMd.  Brolcan  win- 
dows and  broken  wells,  and  B  geasra.1  air  of  dstolatKiD, 
have    ID  masr  cmaM  be«n   the    leading   feaiurei.     If 


children  are  to  be  tanght  the  knowledge  of  order  and 
conirort,  thwe  are  miserable  examples  to  set  before 
them.  Id  strong  oooCrast  with  sach  piotuies,  is  one 
described  bj  DowitiRO,  a  bnilding  creoled  for  a  /rtt- 
tchool,  by  a  private  gentleman  m  OntcheM  oonnty,  >i 
an  eiun^e  for  a  disiriot  sobool.     "  It  was  «  bailding 


dmple  enoogb,  after  all.  A  projeoting  roof,  with 
sligbtlj  ornamented  brackela,  a  prettf  purcb,  neat  cbin- 
liej  tops;  its  color  a  soft,  neutral  lint;  these  were  its 
leading  fealnrea.  But  a  single  giaace  at  ii,  told  in  a 
ttomenl,  that  Ikt  nil  fwil  iai  6ttn  cul  mt,  and  the 
(<)od  spirit  bad  taken  its  plaoe.  The  utiaosl  neatness 
and  olesnlinei*  appeared  In  erery  pari.  BeantJfnl 
*iliM  and  creepers  climbed  upon  [be  walls,  and  hung  in 
festoons  over  the  windows.  Groapa  of  irees  and  Qotr- 
ering  shrub*,  were  thriving  viihin  iis  esclosDre.  A 
bit  of  >Bat  lawD  aarToandwd  th«  btuUiog,  aad  wa«  •*!- 


denilr  an  ohjeM  of  o«re  and  rospaet  wtA  ths  ftfa 
tbemselm."  Sncb  an  example  More  ehiUrs  rM 
faardlj  fail  to  exert  a  coalrstng  ialaeaM,  to  tnuni 
throagh  sHer  life. 

The  acoeolpaT^ing  eagranags  are  fmBi-mHiit*; 
published  oo  Bebool  Arehneetnre,  aadihe  ta|mFaa! 
of  Seliool- Hooks  is  tke  UiiiH 
fitatsf}  by  Hmi  Bi»i», 
CoBmiiEioner  of  Scluxili  Is  Itb^ 
Island.  They  wtnieap^i, 
Mr.  Tirr,  an  ankimi  ikgif 
pears  to  coBprekciid  iLt  in  i 
etrnibining  eooieaieBcemkruu- 
fulnesa  and  baiaif,  is  nrKiim 
of  this  kind.  The  biiilii>°i  iat  I 
reprrsenlrd  are  emled,  hh  ii 
Kortb  ProTideace,  ibc  olhi  u 
Westerly,  R.  I. 

We  have  not  yet  met  >iih  lb  , 
volnrae  abore  alinded  to,  ui 
tberefore  take  the  foltowiif  be 
a  notirc  by  the  editor  of  it:  Bn- 
licvllaritt.  After  spnkuiiDTiK 
,  larioaaplansforallBieiofRhiil' 
hoDiei,  "  primary,  diilriei.pii' 
I  mar,  iulermediaie,  pabli(,«ki'k. 
!  and    normal    schools,"  it  li  i^ 

"But  theaa  pitis,  nmciMiu 
lh«y  ara,  onnaiituie  im  i  ml 
part  of  the  utility  of  the  work.  Wksi  frslifnt)  i 
quite  as  much,  or  even  more,  is  the  palm  ut»(]<l< 
author  to  point  oat  and  sng^est  remediei  foi  HW  if 
the  crying  evils  in  almost  all  the  commoB  aAaab  ii 
present  ezialing, — rvils  which  exert  a  mosi  iojimn) 
influenoe  on  the  health  and  minds  of  papili, 

"  We  allude  especisllr  lo  » 
proved  modes  of  mfifUix, 
tranaing,  and  itafaiK  ike  ItDila 
of  common  school-bauKi.  Ami 
of  proper  attealiea  le  ik*  '" 
Aral  most  importaal  cosiiimiimi 
is  the  cause  of  a  gr»l  i"l  ■* 
bodily  diaconrort;  and  <t  ^^ 

Kthe  opinion    of  some  of  tk<  aid 
■kilfnl  physicians  of  Iks  nouj. 
1   for  believiag  that  a  Isrp  am^e 
I  of  the  spinal  distenisni  of  bu  ■ 
prevalMt,  owe  r'-'-  "^-^  ■*  '*• 

h  writing  desks,  tawaies  if  ■•— 
J*  frames  of  fofak  are  sosln'  ' 

•■       "  To   assist  ia  basisbin  i*« 

I    evils,  Mr.  BAalfAII)  te  W  "^I 

very  lassdty  explaiacd  tlii  ii~- 

tagea  of  pr^er  vealiBsiiw-  *" 

he  gives  diag^aas  anddelailB,  abowiag  howihtBfSU* 

mode  of  venlillalkm,  (a  mast  exaelteBt  aae)  afsi^ 

applM  U>  all  sobool. bouses,  sa  a*  eSeetuHj  to  p""*' 

the   possibility  of  the  aoauwalaUaa  af  dsietsriow  ■ 

"  In  speaking  of  ihe  accomsKidBtiaai  is  priat^ 
iohools,  wc  &nd  the  foHowing,  nnMug  ather  »1°^ 
hints  for  ibe  teacher's  own  nse : —  , 

'  Little  children  are  made  to  SBBbr,  lad  »aj '' 
them  permaneatly,  from  being  far«d  to  sit  bs"  't"* 
pouiitw,  vithom  uj  i»ooap«Eti»  bt  siad  nt  bv^ 
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onaeui  withoat  baoki,  mnd  so  high  that  their  Test  can- 
nal  tooob,  much  leu  rut  oo  the  floor.  Notbiag  bal  the 
fear  of  punisbnieiit,  or  its  frequpBt  application,  can  keep 
k  livB  child  Mill  undec  mcti  oircnma lances,  and  eien 
that  catiDot  do  it  long.  Who  hai  not  an  acbing  remem- 
branueor  thotortareor  thi*  annBtnnU  aoaBnanient,  and 
tba  baraiiig  MDae  of  injuatice,  for  puniitimcnt  inllioled 
for  some  unavoidable  raanireatalioa  or  naeasiness  and 
poia  ?  Even  thoagh  ibe  aeati  are  a«  oomfortable  as 
tMa  be  made,  joang  children  oannot  and  ehonld  not  ho 
kept  alill  apon  theo  long  et  a  time,  and  never  withoat 
■omslhing  innooeat  or  lueful  to  doj  and  ander  do  cir 
samauneei  loager  than  iwentj-Gne  or  thirty  minotes 
ID  one  position,  norao  long  at  one  Blodj,  and  that  irilh 
frequent  and  free  exeroise  in  the  open  air.  To  accom- 
plieh  this,  great  and  radioal  ohangea  in  the  views  and 
practioe  oC  Ceaohers,  parents,  and  the  communiLj  at 
large  moat  take  place.  Howheie,  in  ihe  whole  depart- 
meBt  of  practical  education,  is  a  gradual  change  more 
Dcedeil,  or  ahould  aooner  be  ooniaenoed .'  " 


CMiioal  Dwarf  Pear  Ti«e. 
Tbia  fom  of  training  pear  trees  has  been  deemed,  b; 
•otne  ezperieneed  aaltivators,  to  give  the  greatest  qoan- 
litj  ai>d  heat  quality  or  fruil.  Downing  snggests  that 
the  best  waj  to  grow  (rcas  in  ibis  form,  is  to  choose  a 
tree  of  but  onejear'i  growth,  from  the  graft,  as  older 
trees  are  apt  to  be  bare  ol  branches  at  the  lower  part 
of  their  ■tani.  The  leading  shoot  of  the  jouDg  tree  is 
to  be  sborlened  back  to  within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
of  di»  gTOORd,  at  ibe  time  ef  planting  it.     Tha  vill 


develope  the  lower  brascbea  ;  to  enooarage  the  growth 
of  nrhich  slill  more,  it  is  well  to  shorten  back  the  lead- 
inj;  shoot,  about  the  Srst  of  Jn)j.  This  wilt,  aliout  iha 
middle  of  the  growth  the  next  sprbg,  oaoae  to  start 
out  another  tier  of  branches,  a  foot  aboTe  the  last.  The 
next  summer,  in  Julj,  Ihs  leader  ia  again  cut  back  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  last  tier,  which  will  cause  the 
growth  ofa  third  set,  and  this  mnsl  be  repealed  every 
year  till  Ihe  tree  is  from  6  to  10  feet  bif;h,  as  the  taste 
of  the  cnlrivalor  may  direct.  It  ia  considered  belter  to 
pinch  off  the  enda  of  such  side-shoots  as  are  imlined,  to 
grow  too  long,  than  to  prune  them. 


Spirea  Pmnirolfa. 

Ibis  beautiful  shrub,  which  was  iniroduced  into 
Europe  by  Dr.  Siebold,  is  thus  de9cril>ed.  It  we* 
fonnd  cultivaLed  in  the  Japanese  gardens,  and  ia  sup- 
posed 10  be  a  native  of  the  naitb  of  China.  Il  is  from 
6  111  9  feet  hi>>h,  and  has  upright,  cloee,  bushy,  slender 
branches,  trbiph  are  covered  with  a<Lmoolb,  ash-coloied 
bark;  that  detaches  itself  at  a  later  period  in  thin  acalos. 
The  loaves  are  nva.\,  or  ovate,  elliptic,  rounded  at  their 
base,  obtuae,  or  a  little  scute  at  their  apex,  downy  be- 
neath, denticulated  at  Ihe  edge.  The  flowers,  which 
grow  by  threea  or  aizea,  cover  (he  whole  length  of  the 
branches,  are  as  wbite  as  enow,  and  yerj  double,  in 
consequonoe  of  a  complete  abortion  of  iheir  stamens. 
Their  shape  is  exactly  like  that  of  ihe  Rannnculoa 
aconitifolius,  with  double  flowers,  and  their  anmberand  . 
arrangement,  together  with  a  light  and  elegant  bright 
green  foliage,  render  this  plant  a  charming  addition  to 
the  plant*  which  grow  ut  the  opeD  air. 
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I^oaaeatlc  Ec*n«aiy,  Recipes,  Ac. 

Coring  Provisions* 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  farmers  are 
enj^aged  in  packiog  their  stores  of  meat,  we  offer  the 
following  recipes,  the  value  of  which  we  have  proved 
by  our  own  experience. 

Hams. —  The  following  mode  of  preparing  hams,  we 
have  practiced  for  several  years,  and  can  with  oonfi- 
dence  recommend  it  to  others. 

For  eveiy  one  hundred  poands  of  meat,  take  five 
pints  of  good  molasses,  (or  five  pounds  brown  sugar,)  five 
ounces  saltpetre,  and  eight  pounds  rock  salt—  add  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  the  ingredients  over  a  gentle 
fire,  skimming  off*  the  froth  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Conti- 
nue the  boiling  till  the  salt,  &c.  is  dissolved.  Have  the 
hams  nicely  cut  and  trimmed,  packed  in  casks  with  the 
shank  end  down,  as  the  pickle  will  thus  strike  in  better. 
When  the  pickle,  prepared  as  above,  is  sufficiently  cool, 
pour  it  over  the  bams.  They  may  lie  in  pickle  from 
two  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces, 
or  the  state  of  the  weather,  more  time  being  required 
in  cold,  than  in  warm  weather.  Beef  or  mutton  hams, 
intended  for  smoking  and  drying,  may  be  cured  accord- 
ing to  this  mode,  and  will  be  found  excellent. 

Much  of  the  goodness  of  hams  depends  on  smoking. 
They  should  be  hung  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
as«ot  to  be  heated.  They  should  also  be  hung  up  with 
the  shank  end  downward;  as  this  will  prevent  the  es- 
eape  of  their  juices  by  dripping.  Small  hams,  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  will  answer  with  two  weeks'  smok- 
imgf  but  larger  ones,  and  those  wanted  for  keeping, 
ahottld  be  smoked  four  weeks  or  more. 

Different  articles  are  used  for  smoking.  Perhaps 
aaw-dust  from  hard  wood,  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
had,  is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  Corn  oobs  are 
first  rate,  and  are  said  by  some  to  make  the  "  sweetest" 
smoke  of  anything.  Chips  of  maple  and  hickory,  or 
the  small  twigs  and  branches  of  those  kinds  of  wood, do 
well. 

Hams  are  sometimes  cured  by  adding  pyroligneous 
acid  to  the  pickle,  but  having  had  no  experience  with 
this  mode,  we  cannot  speak  of  its  advantages.  Ano- 
ther mode,  which  we  have  seen  practiced,  is  to  smoke 
iht  barreU  or  ca*k$  in  which  the  hams  are  to  be  kept, 
«nd  let  them  remain  in  pickle  till  wanted,  only  taking 
them  out  a  sufficiently  long  time  before  using,  to  allow 
them  to  drain  properly.  The  barrels  are  smoked  by 
being  placed  over  small  fires  of  chips,  cobs,  &c.  for  sev- 
eral hours.  The  essence  of  smoke  which  is  thus  imbibed 
by  the  barrel^  is  imparted  to  the  pickle,  and  thenoe  to 
the  meat. 

Wbstfhalia  Habcs. — ^The  following  compound  will 
^ve  to  any  common  ham  the  taste  so  much  appreciated 
in  that  sold  as  Westphalia,  and  is  recommended  to  them 
who  prefer  that  flavor.  In  one  hundred  parts  of  water 
dissolve  four  parts  of  salt,  two  parts  of  brown  sugar, 
one  part  Barbadoes  tar,  and  one  part  spirits  of  wine. 
After  it  has  been  well  mixed  and  stood  for  several  days, 
three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  mixed  with  the  salt  neces- 
•ary  to  cure  an  ordinary  ham. 

BEsr.— The  best  pieces  for  corning,  are  the  plates, 
ribs  and  briskets.  Pack  the  pieces  in  casks,  giving  a 
very  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  between  each  piece.  Then 
cover  the  meat  with  a  pickle  made  by  boiling  together, 
in  4  gallons  of  water,  8  lbs.  salt,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  3 
0%.  saltpetre,  1  oz.  pearlasb,  foi  100  lbs.  meat.  Keep 
a  heavy  flat  stone  on  the  meat,  that  it  may  be  well 
immersed  in  the  pickle.  Beef  packed  in  this  manner 
will  keep  a  year|  and  will  rather  improve  than  grow 
worse. 

Another  mode  recommended  by  a  gentleman  of  long 
experience  in  the  packing  of  beef  and  pork,  is  the  fol- 
bwing :  For  100  Ibt,  beef  take  4  Ibt .  brown  sugar,  4 


OK.  saltpetre,  and  4  quarts  fine  Liverpool  salt,  mixaU 
intimately  together,  and  in  packing,  sprinkie  it  evesly 
over  the  meat.  Add  no  pickle,  the  dinolving  of  tka 
salt,  8io.  with  the  juices  of  the  meat,  will  be  loffi. 
cient.  Keep  the  meat  olosely  pressed  together  bf  a 
good  weight.  We  are  assured  that  this  is  the  best 
mode  of  packing  beef  that  is  intended  for  keeping  over 
the  summer,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  osez 
ceptionably  fine. 

Clbah  Pobk  — ^For  this  we  prefer  dear  salt  and  water. 
After  having  divided  the  hog,  take  off*  the  shoolden 
and  hams,  and  all  the  lean  meat,  cut  the  sides  enw. 
wise  into  strips,  four  or  five  inches  wide,  and  after  eor- 
ering  the  bottom  of  the  cask  with  salt,  pack  the  itnpi 
in  layers  set  edgwiae  as  closely  as  possible  roosd  t&e 
cask,  with  plenty  of  salt  between  each  layer.  Win 
the  cask  is  full  and  has  settled  for  a  day  or  two,  pot  ii 
oold  water  enough  to  fairly  cover  the  pork.  Theie  ii 
no  danger  of  using  too  much  salt  for  clear  port-HM 
more  will  be  taken  op  by  Che  meat  than  is  needed,  tai 
the  remainder  is  safely  Isft,  and  may  be  used  inpsekiig 
a  new  paroel. 

Gather  op  the  Fragmeats* 

Families  who  kill  their  own  beef  and  pork,  slwtji 
have  various  odds  and  ends  which  may  be  worked  ip 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  some  of  the  most  wfaoleioBe 
and  palatable  dishes. 

Tnips. — ^Take  the  tripe  as  soon  as  praotieaUs  after 
it  comes  from  the  animal,  rinse  it  vreU  in  coUl  vstcr, 
and  immediately  sprinkle  a  thick  coating  of  airilscfced 
lime  over  the  inside^— roll  it  up  and  let  it  lie  till  the 
next  day.  Then  cut  it  in  pieces  eight  or  tea  incki 
square,  scrape  it,  and  pot  in  soak  in  salt  and  water, 
where  it  should  remain  seven  or  eight  days,  or  till  the 
strong  smell  is  entirely  gone,  ohanging  the  salt  ant 
water  every  day.  Tkmik  boil  it  t^ider.  It  nay  be 
soused  like  pigs'  feet,  or  it  may  be  broiled,  (risd  witk 
sausages,  or  dipped  ia  batter  and  fried  alone. 

SousK. — Take  pigs'  feet,  th^  head,  flu.,  aod  after 
bieng  woU  cleaned,  boil  them  in  water  with  a  littk 
salt,  till  the  meat  drops  oC  Then  slip  out  the  largest 
bones,  and  put  the  meat  in  a  stone  jar,  or  well-ieap 
soned  wood  firkin.  Make  a  liquor  to  cover  then,  is 
follows:  Take  one  quart  of  the  liquor  they  were  botled 
in,  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  spioed  with  cloves,  sllspice, 
pepper,  and  cinnamon.  While  the  meat  is  still  warn, 
pour  the  liquor,  boiling  hot,  upon  it.  In  a  few  day*  it 
is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  either  rolled  ia  floor  aid 
fried  in  lard  or  sausage  fat,  or  warmed  in  a  little  of  tto 
liquor,  or  eaten  cold.  The  feet  and  shanks  of  ctfttk, 
cleansed  in  the  same  manner  as  pigs'  feet,  arsexeelleat. 
When  sufficiently  boiled,  all  the  bones  shonki  be  takm 
out,  the  meat  and  sinews  immediately  chopped  fine,  aid 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  allspice^  snauner^sTviy 
and  sage.  When  wanted  for  use,  they  may  be  wansoi 
over  in  a  little  butter,  and  are  nice,  delioate  ettia^ 
scarce  inferior  to  oysters,  which  they  somewhat  retea* 
bles.  They  make  equally  as  good  souse  as  pigi'  f^t. 
The  jelly  which  is  left  after  they  are  boiled,  makei  et 
cellent  6/anc  siangs. 

Sausaobs. — Chop  6  lbs.  of  leaa  with  2  lbs.  of  itt 
pork,  4  table- spoonsful  of  salt,  6  do.  of  powdered  n^t 
4  of  black  pepper,  and  2  of  cloves— a  litttla  naewtrf 
may  be  added.  If  not  stuffed,  keep  the  meat  in  a  ti> 
vessel,  tied  down  olose ;  and  whM  to  be  nsed  roU  it 
into  cakes,  dust  them  with  flour,  and  fry. 

PicKtBD  Cabbages.— Take  the  heads  of  red  otb. 
bage,  and  quarter  them.  Then  pack  them  in  s  c8« 
or  stone  ware  vessel,  giving  each  layer  a  good  fpriok- 
ling  of  salt,  and  place  some  weight  on  them.  A/w' 
remaining  about  a  week,  prepare  some  vinegar  by  m* 
ding  to  each  gallon  ons  oonce  each  of  macS|  oiaiuiaoB; 
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tnd  block  p«pper,  and  a  smaf)  Mt  of  alnra.  Heat  the 
viaegar  scalding  hot  and  ponr  oTer  the  cabbage.  When 
cooi,  tie  over  or  cover  the  top  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to 
keep  the  contents  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible.-* 
Morgan  ChronicU. 

■     ■  ■  ■  ■  ■—.■■■, 

H otlc€M  of  If«i¥  Publications. 


BsKBDB,  Manaoemuit,  Stevctube  and  Diseases 
OP  THE  Sheep  :  with  illustrative  engravings,  and  an 
Appendix.  By  Henrt  J.  Canfibld,  of  Can6eld,  Ma* 
booing  Coaaty,  Ohio. 

This  is  a  volume  of  395  pages  duodecimo.  In  that 
part  ot  the  work  relating  to  the  natural  history  and 
breeds  of  sheep,  the  author  appears  to  have  followed 
Toaatt,  Spooner,  and  otbersi  and  this  is  also  the  ease  in 
8  oonsiderable  degree  in  regaid  to  diseases,  and  man* 
ageneat.  In  reference  to  diseases,  however,  the  au- 
tlK)rhas  in  sevea'al  instaDcet  given  his  own  ideas,  which 
be  states  have  been  formed  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ence, and  much  study  of  the  subject.  He  is  of  the 
opiotoD  that  the  disease  called  the  rot  has  been  the 
csQse  of  greater  loss  in  sheep  tltdn  has  generally  been 
believed — greater,  perhaps,  than '  any  other  disease. 
This  is  a  conelasion  which  will  probably  be  admitted  by 
most  persons  who  have  given  the  matter  much  conside- 
ration. The  means  of  prevention  and  the  remedy  pro- 
posed for  this  disease  are  in  some  respects  new,  and 
sboold  be  carefolly  cotftsdered.  He  thinks  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  disease  commonly  known  as  rot,  is  '^the 
acids  whioh  are  produced  by  the  fermeutation  of  food  in 
the  stomach."  The  remote  cause  is  the  deficiency  of 
earthy  salu  in  the  food.  Orat^  or  herbage  of  much 
succulence  is  of  this  nature.  The  disease  and  treatment 
are  described  as  follows : 

''In  the  rot  or  gradual  detaf  ef  the  howeh,  there  is 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucus  membranes  of 
some  part  or  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  is  fre- 
qaeotly  not  very  severe;  the  tongue,  though  furred, 
may  show  little  or  no  sigpn  of  inflammation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  lacteal  ducts  and  mesentery  glands 
are  gradually  decaying,  in  consequence  of  this  ioflam- 
matioo;  aatriment  cannot  pass  into  the  lacteal  ducts 
through  the  inflamed  parts,  nor  through  those  parts 
which  are  injured  by  abscesses,  and,  consequently,  the 
sheep  pines  away  by  degrees.  This  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  rot ;  it  is  very  similar  to  the  dyspepsia  of  man, 
ai^  the  eompliostion  of  diseases  whioh  ensues,  is  the 
result  of  this  indigestion. 

Tnaimtnt  of  tht  Rot.-^Vfhen  man  is  afflicted  with 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucus  membranes  of  the 
bowels  io  this  manner,  it  has  been  found  that  mineral 
water,  whioh  is  strongly  impregnated  with  gypsum. 
(Plaster  of  Paris,)  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  this 
complaint;  and  mankind  are  seldeili  afflicted  with' dys- 
entery in  those  districU  where  the  waters  are  made 
hard  by  gypaumj  and  most  hard  waters  are  of  this  de- 
scription: and  dysentery  isan-aoute  infla  nmation  of  the 
mucus  membranes  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  bowels; 
and  it  is  only  when  lime  and  gypsum  are  deficient  in 
upland  grasses,  that  graminivorous  animals,  feeding 
upon  then,  are  afflicted  with  inflammations  of  the  mu- 
ens  membrsmes  of  the  bowels.  The  reason  for  this  ef- 
fect appears  to  be,  that  inflammation  is  the  beginning 
of  deooaposition;  gypsum  is  the  natural  astringent  of 
the  bowels  both  to  man  and  beast,  and  its  powerful  an- 
tiseptic qoaliiies  arrest  the  decomposition  whioh  be- 
gins in  the  parts  inflamed,  and  nature  restores  them  to 
a  healthy  notion. 

<*  Therefore,  when  the  bowels  of  sheep  are  more  or 
less  decayed,  nothing  better  oan  be  done  for  them  than 
to  give  them  a  ftiU  proportion  of  gypsum  and  lime  in 
tbeur  ooBdia«aat9|  and  a  aaitahle  proportion  of  tar  or 


pitch  along  vrith  them;  and  if  any  one  does  not  in-line 
to  eat  ashes  and  gypsum,  a  cleaner  mixture  may  be 
made  with  one  part  slacked  lime  or  chalk,  two  parts 
gypsum,  and  two  or  three  parts  common  salt:  such  a 
mixture  will  not  be  refused. 

*'  In  winter,  sheep,  whose  bowels  are  in  any  wise  de- 
cayed, should  be  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  should  be  pro* 
vided  with  a  supply  of  weU*cured  bay,  and  a  moderate 
supply  of  grain :  but  spei;ial  care  should  be  used  not  to 
feed  them  so  much  as  to  scour  them. 

**  This  course  will,  in  most  cases,  arrest  the  disease, 
and  prevent  any  further  decay  of  the  lacteal  ducts  and 
mesentery  glands,  and  will  lake  away  all  diseased  ao- 
tion,  so  that  such  animals  may,  with  propriety,  be  fat- 
tened and  eaten,  in  all  cases  where  they  can  be  made 
fat:  but  it  is  seldom  that  medicine  can  restore  them  to 
their  original  sound  state,  when  their  boweb  are  much 
decayed." 

Under  the  head  of  '* Condiments,"  the  mixture  allu- 
ded to  is  more  particularly  described  thus: 

'*  I  have  used  ten  parts  leached  ashes,  one  part  gyp- 
sum, and  two  or  three  parts  common  salt,  in  wet  sea- 
sons; at  other  times,  one-third  sal%  and  the  balance  in 
gypsum  and  ashes.  Others  oan  mix  these  articles,  as 
they  find  necessary  by  experiment.  For  each  one  hun- 
dred sheep,  two  to  four  pounds  of  pitch  pulverised,  and 
mixed  with  these  articles  monthly,  will  be  sufficient  in 
most  cases,  to  prevent  drops/,  and  aflections  of  the 
lungs.  The  various  condiments  should  be  rightly  pro- 
portiqned.  If  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts  snpera- 
bound,  they  will  be  injurious  by  causing  too  great  relax- 
ation ;  but  if  the  earthy  condiments  snperabound,  they 
will  pass  through  the  bowels  harmlessly. 

''Where  a-hes  cannot  be  oonveniently  obtained,  two 
parts  slacked  lime  or  chalk,  one  part  gypsum,  and  one 
or  two  parts  of  common  salt,  may  be  mixed  together, 
and  used  advantageously  for  the  same  purpose;  and,  if 
convenient,  one  part  burnt  clay  may  be  pulverized,  and 
usefully  noiixed  with  these  ingredients,  along  with  bitter 
articles.  The  quantity  which  sheep  will  eat  weekly 
varies;  sometimes  a  hundred  sheep  will  eat,  in  one 
week,  a  bushel  of  salt,  ashes  and  gypsum,  mixed  in 
proportion  as  first  mentioned:  at  other  times  the  same 
amount  will  suffice  them  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
quantity  of  ;ishes  and  gypsum,  whioh  they  seem  to  re- 
quire, evidently  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  grass 
or  bay. 

<*  Per'ect  digestion  is  the  great  source  of  health  to  all 
animals,  and,  therefore,  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  supply  the  condiments  which  may  be  necessary 
for  them;  and  when  they  are  supplied,  their  digestion 
will  generally  be  very  perfrct,  and  a  less  quantity  of 
food  will  suffice  them,  than  if  they  are  withheld. 

"  In  order  to  test  the  properties  of  gypsum,  I  fed 
one  part  gypsum,  and  two  parts  oommon  salt  to  sheep 
and  cattle'.  In  the  softest  and  rankest  pastures,  all 
diarrhce  of  sheep  was  entirely  prevented.  Its  efiect 
upon  calves  and  fatting  cattle  was  particularly  excel- 
lent. Gypsum  mixed  with  salt  or  with  provender  is  also 
very  useful  to  horses  afflicted  with  slavering,  or  tho 
heaves."  ^ 

Amehican  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.— The 
November  number  of  this  work  is  before  us.  It  coi»- 
tains  a  targe  amount  ofsoienti^c  matter,  as  well  as 
several  articles  interesting  to  the  popular  reader.  We 
notiee  one  by  Prof.  Henrt,  giving  explanations  and 
illustrations  of  the  plan  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute ; 
Report  on  Meteorites,  by  Prof.  C.  0.  SHEFAan;  Notes 
on  the  Mines  of  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  by 
Lieut.  Q.  W.  Raines;  Structure  of  the  Jaws  and 
Teeth  of  the  Iguandon,  by  Dr.  Mantbij.  ;  Shooting 
stars  of  August  10,  1848 ;  Electricity  as  applied  to 
Telegraphic  porposeej  The  Dead  Soa  Sxpeditioni  Axo* 
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tie  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  &o.y  &c. 
The  value  of  this  work  renders  it  deserving  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  public.  Published  at  New  Haven  on  the 
first  dav  of  every  second  month,  at  $5  per  year.  Edi- 
ted by  Messrs.  Siiximan  &  Dana. 

Obssevations  on  the  Production,  Manufacture, 
Transportation  and  Preservation  of  the  Cbreai.Gaauis. 
By  J.  R.  STArroED. 

This  pamphlet  is  chiefly  devoted  to  stating  the  ad- 
vantages of  preserving  grain,  meal  and  flour  in  all  cli- 
mates, and  to  an  explanation  of  the  operation  of  a 
machine  called  Stafford's  Patent  Revolving  Dryer  and 
Cooler.  We  have  noticed  the  invention  on  former  oc- 
casions, and  have  since  received  favorable  accounts  of 
it.  The  patentee  claims  for  this  dryer  the  following 
advantages : 

1.  That  it  dries  all  substaooes  without  the  possibility 
of  change  of  quality,  color  or  flavor. 

ft.  That  it  occupies  less  space,  takes  less  fuel,  and 
does  more  work  than  any  other  dryer. 

3.  The  only  attention  required  is  to  keep  up  steam 
sufficient  to  blow  off*  at  the  valve  weighed  at  any  de- 
sired pressure. 

4.  That  the  motion  and  the  heat  being  uniform,  with 
■officient  capacity  of  dryer,  a  given  amount  of  grain 
cr  other  substances  must  be  driod.  without  destroying 
their  vitality. 

Thirteen  Lectures,  on  a  new  Self*supporting  Sys- 
tem of  General  and  Liberal  Education.  B}  Ezekibl 
Rich,  Minister  of  the  Gk>spel  and  an  Edooator. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  224  pages  duodecimo,  designed 
to  show  the  views  of  the  author  in  regard  to  a  reform 
in  writing  the  English  language— a  subject  to  which  he 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention. 

*'The  Ambeican  Floea,  illustrated  with  four  to 
eix  beautiful  colored  engravings,  taken  from  Nature,'' 
edited  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Strong,  and  published  by  Green 
&  Spencer,  140  Nassau  street,  New  York.  This  work 
is  issued  monthly,  in  demi-quarto  form,  each  No.  con- 
taining four  to  six  plates,  with  16  pages  of  superior 
letter  press.  The  October  No.  has  four  colored  plates, 
viz.  The  Moss  Rose,  Sangulnaria  Canadensis,  Lupinus 
perennis,  and  Pear.     Terms-*$3  a  year. 

Illustrated  Natueal  History,  by  the  same  editor, 
and  published  monthly,  at  $1  a  year.  The  October  No. 
has  four  lithographic  plates  of  animals  and  birds,  which 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  number. 


Profits  of  Fowls. 

Lyman  Church,  of  Middlefleld,  Mass.,  states  that 
be  has  derived  a  nett  profit  of  $108  19-100  in  one  year, 
from  140  fowls.     He  submits  his  account,  as  follows: 

Value  of  stock,  Nov.  1,  1847, $40  35 

Expense  of  feed, 116  45 

$156  80 

Value  of  stock,  Oct.  1848, $65  30 

•*     of  Poultry  sold, 30  68 

'*     of  Manure,  63  bu.,  15  cts 9  45 

"     of  Eggs,  ],2d6doz.,  13  1-2  cts., 169  56 


$264  99 
He  states  that  he  arrives  at  this  result  by  actual  and 
eareful  experiment,  without  guessing  or  conjecture.  We 
extract  from  his  communication,  in  the  Hamp^hin  Go-- 
xttUy  the  following  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  his 
follows:  ^'  I  give  them  a  warm  house,  with  a  com- 
fortable  yard  or  range,  and  150  hens  should  have  from 
one-half  to  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  My  house  is  so 
arranged  as  to  keep  them  when  I  choose,  in  separate 
apartments  and  constantly  supplied  with  food,  old  plas- 
tering, lime,  gravely  water^  &c., — with  seme  secret 
MfUSi  as  well  as  open  boj^s,  for  them  to  lay  in.    The 


house  bhould  be  kept  well  white- washed  and  ss  dssnst 
possible.  The  kind  of  food  I  use  is  varied  oocaaioesUj, 
— corn,  boiled  potatoes,  barley,  oats  and  wheat  tciees* 
ings  ;  the  latter  especially  I  find  very  valoable.  The 
quality  of  the  food,  however,  does  not,  in  my  opiBios, 
influence  the  laying  so  much  as  is  imagined.  Thej 
must  have  enough  to  eat,  and  be  made  comfortable  in 
other  respects.  With  my  management  they  Ujthe 
year  round." 

Characteristics  of  the  Seasoa  1848. 

In  this  latitude,  any  show  of  vegetation  before  the  Sd 
spring  months,  is  always  regarded  as  premature  fheeee 
the  adage  that  ''  all  the  grass  which  grows  ia  Merek 
will  die  in  April."  In  fact  it  is  not,  usually,  till  Um 
near  approach  of  May  that  the  greenness  of  the  fieldi 
and  forests  becomes  fairly  conspieoous. 

April  last,  exhibited  nothing  tJ  excite  partioobrn- 
mark,  except  that  the  month  was  Teiy  dry.  May  con* 
menced  with  abundant  rain,  which  siiddeidy  clothed  tke 
trees  with  foliage  of  unusual  richness.  From  the  mid' 
die  of  this  month  till  the  middle  of  June,  the  westber 
was  generally  cold  and  wet ;  but  it  then  became  wua 
and  all  crops  rapidly  advanced  io  growth.  Up  to  the 
latter  part  of  July,  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  wsn 
well  supplied  with  moisture.  After  that  period,  how- 
ever, many  sections  were  visited  by  drouth.  A  belt  of 
country  extending  from  the  Allegany  range  to  the  esstp 
ward,  embracing  some  of  the  southeni  counties  of  tlue 
State,  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  oonsid> 
erable  portion  of  Conaectiont,  hassafiend  severely  &oa 
this  cause. 

The  average  degree  of  heat  for  the  season  hss  been 
less  than  usual — the  number  of  koi  days  compsrative^ 
few,  and  the  period  of  warm  weather  extremely  short. 
There  was  frost  in  many  places  on  the  first  of  Jane,  end 
in  particular  spots  on  the  thirteenth,  and  by  thefirrt 
week  in  September  its  efli?ots  might  again  be  seen.  Sep- 
tember and  October  were  chilly  and  danap— -there  being 
but  few  fair  days. 

Hay  gave  a  full  crop,  and  the  growth  of  grsse  wai 
generally  good  in  all  paru  of  the  oountry,  daring  ths 
early  part  of  the  season. 

WktaJt  gave  a  full  average  yield  in  most  seciioss, 
though  in  some  neighborhomls  the  crop  was  damaged 
by  wet  weather  after  it  was  cat. 

Ry%  was  generally  a  full  yield,  aad  of  good  qns- 
lity. 

Barley  did  not  yield  as  well  as  usual  ia  the  esstnl 
portions  of  the  state,  where  it  is  cultivated  exteasivdy, 
but  in  some  other  sections  the  orop  was  fine. 

Oait  are  generally  heavy,  though  with  rather  a  dis- 
proportion of  straw. 

Indian  Com,  that  important  article  for  home  eos- 
sumption,  and  which  is  becoming  every  year  more  vsls* 
able  for  exportation,  has  been  good— except  in  the  cold- 
er and  more  northern  parts  of  the  oountry,  where,  is 
some  instances,  it  failed  to  ripen  fully.  But  taking  the 
whole  country  together,  the  orop  has  never  done  better, 
and  the  quantity  produced  must  be  unprecedented.  The 
best  proc'*sses  of  kiln-drying  this  grain  are  coming  into 
use,  by  which  we  are  enabl«i  to  send  it  to  foreign  ports 
in  good  order,  and  it  can  be  brought  from  the  interior  of 
our  oountry,  where  it  is  raised  at  a  cheap  rate. 

PotalotM  have  been  less  ii\jured  by  the  *'  disease"  or 
rot,  than  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  crop  wu 
more  or  loss  eflfected  about  the  first  August,  and  in 
some  instances  soflered  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  cent 
or  more.  The  general  yield,  however,  was  light — in 
many  places  not  half  an  average— even  where  the  tubers 
have  shown  no  symptoms  of  decay.  Our  acooupts  from 
Europe  represent  the  dieeaee  as  less  virulent,  generallf , 
than  in  former  years.  In  England  and  Sootland,  the 
orop  is  decidedly  better  tbaa  ttot  of  1S47,  Md  io  In- 
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land  the  destruction  has  been  less,  except  in  a  few  dis* 
tricts. 

Oi  fruiU  there  was  an  entire  failore,  in  this  Tieinity, 
of  cherries,  plams,  and  peaches,  occasioned,  as  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  starting  of  the  buds  in  the  fall,  and  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  extreme  cold  in  February.  A 
hundred  miles  farther  south,  however,  the  stone  fruits 
were  generally  goo  I,  and  in  Now  Jersey  and  Delaware 
peaches  were  never  more  plenty.  Apples  are  plenty 
and  good.  Pears  in  this  vicinity,  were  not  a-^  good  as 
usual.  The  trees  have  suffered  greatly  from  blight*- 
the  cause  of  which  is  yet  veiled  in  some  mystery. 

Bat  in  view  of  all  the  products  of  the  season,  the 
American  husbandman  has  abundant  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied. In  all  the  essential  articles  of  subsistence,  the 
earth  has  yielded  a  bountiful  increase.  No  dread  of 
famine  disturbs  the  mii)ds  of  any  of  our  people,  but 
from  all  quarters  wo  hear  the  joyous  intelligence,  that 
there  is  '*  bread  enough  and  to  spare." 

Hints  for  the  Season. 

Operations  on  the  farm  are  usually  suspended,  in 
this  latitude,  by  the  first  of  December  ;  though  as  long 
as  the  ground  continues  open,  something  may  be  done 
Stones  may  be  dug,  walls  built,  drains  made,  ground 
plowed,  and  materials  for  manure  collected.  When  the 
^ound  has  frozen,  and  a  light  coating  of  snow  has  fal- 
len, a  good  opportunity  is  presented  for  moving  wood, 
timber  and  other  articles,  taking  produce  to  market, 
&c.|  business  which  may  be  done  with  much  greater 
facility  now  than  when  the  roads  become  blocked  with 
deep  snows. 

Lint  $tock  may  be  allowed  to  graze  snch  fields  as 
have  not  been  already  sufficiently  depastured,  as  long 
as  the  ground  is  bire;  but  cattle  should  not  be  permit* 
ted  to  run  on  soils  that  axe  so  soft  as  to  be  poached  by 
their  hoofs.  They  will  need  shelter  at  night,  and  in 
stormy  weather.  Dry  lands,  that  have  a  coat  of  grass 
reserved  on  them,  may  be  fed  by  sheep  any  time  in  the 
'winter  when  not  covered  with  snow. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  winter's  supply  of  fodder, 
the  coarser  and  poorer  kinds  should  be  reserved  till  the 
coldest  weather — the  appetites  of  the   animals   being 
then  sharpest,  it  will  be  eaten  with  least  waste.    Those 
farmers  who  are  not  already  provided  with  cutting  ma* 
chines,  will  do  well  to  procure  them.     Their  use  is  at 
tended  with  considerable  economy.     Coarse  hay,  straw, 
or  corn-stalks,  are,  by  being  passed  through  a  cutter, 
Irooght   into  a  more  convenient  form   for  mastication, 
and  substances  are  eaten  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
jected, or  only  partially  consumed.     Cutting  affords  an 
opportunity  for  mixing  fodder  of  inferior  quality  with 
that  which  is  more  palatable,  thus  inducing  the  stock  to 
eat  that  which  would  not  be  eaten  if  given  by  itself. 
Cutting  also  affords  the  most  convenient  means  of  mix* 
ing  meal,  shorts  or  bran  with  fodder,  by  which  the  dou- 
ble advantage  is  gained  of  consuming   articles  which 
would  otherwise  be  more  or  less  wasted,  and  of  so  dif- 
fusing the  meal  that  its  nutriment  is  thoroughly  extrac- 
ted by  the  animal.     The  feeding  of  laboring  animals  on 
out  food  allows  them  more  time  to  rest — the  cutting 
performing,  in  a  great  degree,  the  work  of  chewing  and 
preparation  for  digestion.      But  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted |o  feed  stock  with  substances  which  are  chief- 
ly destitute  of  nutriment.    The  large  sour  butts  of  corn 
stalks  are  little  else  than  woody  fibre,  and  can  be  of  lit- 
tle or  no  use  in  supporting  animal  life.    Where  a  cutter 
is  worked  by  horse-power,  it  may  be  an  object  to  cut 
stich  articles  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  working 
them  into  manure. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  keeping  all  animals,  as 
iBQch  as  possible,  in  a  condition  congenial  to  their  ha- 
bits. Their  comfort  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
both  food  and  shelter.     Undue  exposure  to  cold,  hot 


only  requires  a  greater  amount  of  food  to  sustain  the 
system,  but  it  prevents  the  natural  secretions,  and  ae< 
tualiy  wastes  the  bodily  tisMies.  The  most  proper  tem- 
perature is  that  which  would  be  naturally  soufrht  by  the 
animal.  Sheep  may  be  allowed  to  take  shelter  or  not, 
at  their  option,  and  this  liberty  may  be  given  to  all 
stock,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  fasten  in  stables  a 
portion  of  the  time.  Close  quarters  are  probably  pre- 
ferable for  antmdls  which  it  is  designed  to  fatten,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  loss  of  their  flesh  by  muscular  exer- 
cise. 

We  have  alluJed  above  to  late  plowing.  There  are 
some  circumstances  which  may  render  this  expedient. 
Land  which  is  filled  with  couch  gras^  (Triticum  repens) 
by  being  plowed  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  to  the  action 
of  frost,  can  be  much  easier  cleaned  the  following  sea- 
son, as  the  freezing  of  the  plant  in  this  situation  greatly 
weakens  its  vitality.  Tenacious  soils,  by  being  thrown 
into  ridges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  off  the  water, 
and  let  the  surface  freeze  while  dry,  are  rendered  mel- 
low and  friable,  and  are  readily  brought  into  excellent 
condition  for  planting  in  spring. 


Conclusion  of  the  Season— Potato  Cropy 

With  general  remarks  on  the  Potato. 

The  year  1848  will  long  be  remembered,  at  least  in 
central  New- York,  for  its  cool  summer  and  autumn. 
The  occurrence  of  a  few  hot  days  in  June^  connected 
with  frequent  sudden  extreme  changes  in  that  month, 
and  the  first  half  of  July,  (see  remarks  on  the  season  in 
your  October  No.)  very  seriously  threatened  the  potato 
crop.  But  the  steady,  cool  character  of  the  ren:ainder 
of  the  season,  while  it  almost  annihilated  the  crop  of 
melons,  pqnashes  and  pickle  cucumbers,  was  very  fa- 
vorable to  the  potato.  The  yield  and  bealthfulness  of 
the  crop  this  year  has  been  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
for  four  or  five  years.  Still  in  cases  of  rich  soil,  and 
more  especially  in  cases  of  late  planting  and  tender  va- 
rieties, the  disease  has  been  very  fatal. 

A  season  moderately  moist,  cool  and  steady,  such  as 
is  favorable  to  wheat,  oats  and  grass,  will  be  found 
highly  appropriate  to  potatoes  ;  w^ile  one  hot  and  dry, 
such  as  is  fitted  to  mature  corn,  melons  and  tomatoes, 
will  be  found  unfavorable.  Such,  however,  is  the  great 
natural  vigor  of  this  plant,  that  it  has,  until  lately, 
withstood  the  unnatural  treatment  to  which  we  have 
subjected  it  in  planting  it  in  the  same  soil  and  climate 
with  corn.  The  ancient  Peruvian  Indians,  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  this  plant  of  whom  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, cultivated  this  crop  higher  up  on  the  mountain 
side  than  corn,  and  not  corn  only,  but  also  higher  up 
than  where  the  Spaniards  subsequently  cultivated  wheat 
and  barley. 

Our  unnatural  treatment  of  it,  connected  with  our 
neglect  to  renew  it  frequently  from  vigorous  healthful 
seed,  has  well  nigh  ruined  the  potato.  As,  however,  * 
we  cannot  always  choose  such  a  soil  and  climate  as  we  * 
could  desire  for  ibis  most  valuable  crop,  we  may  stHl 
hops  to  succeed,  as  we  formerly  have  done,  by  a  wise* 
selection  of  soil,  exposition,  and  early  planting,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  renewal  of  our  seed  from  vigorous  sour- 
ces.    C.  E.  G.      Ulica,  Nov.,  1848. 

Bio  Sheep. — It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  sheep  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, were  estimated  to  weigh  as  follows  :  Leicesters, 
of  16  months  old,  46  lbs.  per  quarter;  of  the  same 
breed,  3  years  and  4  months  old,  56  lbs.  per  quarter. 
Long-wools,  (not  Leicester,)  16  months  old,  52  lbs. 
per  quarter;  of  the  same  breed,  3  years  and  4  months 
old,  72  lbs.  per  quarter.  South-Downs,  16  months  old, 
36  lbs.  per  quarter;— of  the  same  breed,  3  years  and  4 
months  old,  46  lbs.  per  quarter. 
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mOlVTHLiT  lfOTIGCS--TO  CORHESPOIfBEBITS,  ike. 


Who  wants  a  complete  set  or  The  Cxtltivatoe, 
froin  its  commencement)  15  vols,  bound,  and  the  two 
volumes  ofDowNiNo's  Horticulturist,  now  published, 
and  TwENTY'FiVE  Dollars  worth  of  other  books? — It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  an  advertisement  on  oar 
last  page,  that  these  are  all  offered  as  a  Premium  to 
the  one  who  sends  as  the  largest  number  of  subscri- 
bers to  *•  The  Cultivator,"  for  1849.  Beside  this, 
other  Premiums — of  Forty,  Thirty,  Twenty,  and 
Tek  Dollars,  and  many  smaller  ones,  are  offered  for 
the  next  largest  lists  of  subscribers.  These  Premiums 
will  furnish  a  Farmer's  Library,  which  any  young  man 
may  well  prize  highly ;  and  we  hope  there  will  be  an 
energetic  competition  for  them. 

Back  Volumes. — A  few  complete  sets  of  The  Cul- 
tivator from  its  commencement,  bound  and  stitched, 
were  saved  from  destruction  by  the  fire,  and  as  we  shall 
soon  reprint  t  lese  volumes,  we  are  prepared  to  supply 
all  orders  for  them 

Back  Numbers. — Ml  our  back  numbers,  unbound, 
of  all  the  volumes,  were  burnt — consequently  we  can- 
not supply  any  single  numbers  until  they  are  reprinted. 

Return  OF  Mr.  Colman. — Many  of  our  readers  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  return  of  this  gentle- 
man, after  having  spent  several  years  in  writin  ■  and 
procuring  materials  for  his  work  on  ^'  European  Agri- 
culture." We  understand  he  arrived  in  Boston  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month. 

d^  Mr.  P.  Barry,  of  the  firm  of  Elwanger  &  Bar- 
ry,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Gardens  and  Nurseries,  Roches- 
ter, sailed  for  Europe  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  principal  nurseries  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany,  and  will  bring  heme  with  him  in  the 
spring,  whatever  he  finds,  which  promises  to  be  an  use- 
ful addition  to  their  already  very  extensive  collection  of 
trees  and  plants. 

Good  Corn. — Mr.  D.  Gaylord,  of  Gaylord's  Bridge, 
Conn.,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  a  kind  of  corn  raised  by 
him.  It  is  called  the  Warren  corn,  but  is  similar  to  the 
Button,  or  Golden  Sioux — has  twelve  rows  to  the  ear, 
and  less  cob,  and  better  shaped  ears  than  is  usual  with 
this  variety. 

Q^  We  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  Worden,  of 
Oswego,  a  sample  of  a  variety  of  apples  which  he 
highly  esteems — the  name  not  known.  It  is  of  a  hand- 
8ome,  round  form,  and  deep  red  color.  The  flavor  is 
quite  peouliar,  but  pleasant;  the  flesh  tender  and  break- 
ing. Mr.  W.  recommends  it  for  baking.  We  were 
prevented  from  trying  it  for  this  pourpose,  as  they  were 
lost  or  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  consumed  our  office. 

We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  D.  Hatch,  A1- 
stead,  N.  H.,  specimens  of  several  kinds  of  apples, 
among  which  are  the  Pumpkin  Russet,  or  Sweet  Russet, 
Little  Pearinain,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  a  variety  not 
known. 

Mineral  Paint. — Having  had  several  inquiries  in 
regard  to  this  substance,  wo  condense  the  following  de- 
scription of  it  from  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  It  is 
said  to  harden  in  a  few  months  after  its  application, 
forming  a  perfect  enamel  or  slate,  imperishable  and  ca- 
pable of  resisting  fire.  It  can  be  had  of  any  color  from 
grey  to  black.  It  is  called  ''  Utley's  Ohio  Mineral 
Indestructible  Paint."  It  is  aflforded  at  $4  the  hun- 
dred pounds.  W.  H.  Starr,  67  Beekman  street,  New 
York,  is  agent  for  the  sale  of  it. 

Apples  from  C5lyuoa  County. — Mr.  Wm.  D.  Os- 
BORN,  of  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  county,  has  left  us  speci- 
siens  oi  tbe  Red  Bellefleur  and  Newton  Pippin,  raised 


by  him.     The  Pippin  is  of  a  larger  aise  than  wehavs 
before  seen  -of  that  variety. 

Good  Corn  Crop. — Mr.  Ball,  of  Nassau,  iofonas 
us  that  he  raised  the  past  season,  86  bushels  of  con 
per  acre,  on  his  farm,  allowing  70  pounds  of  ears  is 
equal  to  a  bushel  of  shelled  com.  The  plow  was  lot 
used  after  the  ground  was  planted — the  oom  being 
worked  with  the  cultivator. 

Improvement  in  Working  Iron. — Mr.  Horatio 
Ames,  of  Falls  Village,  Cennr,  who  is  extensively  e&> 
gaged  in  working  wrought  iron,  has  made  several  im- 
provements in  tha  business,  of  great  importance.  Noti- 
cing the  tendency  of  iron  bars  to  divide  longitadioRllr, 
when  exposed  to  heavy  preasuro,  it  occurred  tobim  that 
by  twisting  them,  the  tendency  of  the  particles  to  as. 
sume  a  parallel  arrangement,  would  be  prevented,  and 
the  liability  to  separate  obviated.  He  has,  therefore, 
invented  an  apparatus  which  efiectually  performs  tbe 
work.  Tire,  for  locomotive  wheels,  of  which  he  makes 
a  great  quantity,  is  subjected  to  this  process,  whicfa  ii 
found  to  add  greatly  to  its  strength  and  durability.  The 
plan  is  equally  applicable  to  the  twisting  of  rails  for 
railroads.  Mr.  A.  has  also  invented  a  process  for  heat* 
ing  or  melting  iron  from  the  pig,  by  which  be  makes  a 
saving  of  three  dollars  per  ton.  He  has,  besides,  made 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  hammering  iron.  He  has 
lately  erected,  and  put  in  operation,  a  forge,  the  cost  of 
which  was  $50,000,  and  is  probably  superior  to  aiij* 
thing  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  building  is  150 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  The  roof ,  which  is  of  slate, 
is  supported  on  38  oast-iron  posts,  15  feet  long,  weigh- 
ing one  ton  each.  The  whole  weight  of  cast  iron  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  in  the  fixttues 
for  carrying  on  the  business,  is  120  tons,  and  the  amoaot 
of  wrought-iron  in  shafts,  hammers,  bolts  and  braces, is 
60  tons.  He  employs  100  hands — used  last  year  2,500 
tons  of  pig-iron,  and  produced  $200,000  worth  of 
wrought  iron,  in  the  form  of  tire  for  locomotive  wheels, 
axletrees  for  cars  and  military  carriages,  shafts  for 
steamboats,  &c.  With  the  new  works,  he  will  be  able 
to  make  $1000  worth  of  work  per  daj,  or  $300,000  per 
year,  and  with  a  general  saving,  over  the  former  mode, 
of  one*6fth  of  the  expense. 

(j(^  We  understand  that  Mr.  Z.  B.  Wakkxak,  of 
Herkimer,  has  lately  purchased  a  very  superior  Sooth 
Down  ram,  of  F.  Rotch,  Esq.,  of  Butternuts.  We 
noticed  Mr.  W.'s  sheep  in  our  account  of  the  late  show 
at  Buffalo.  We  presume  they  will  be  benefitted  by  tbe 
purchase  mentioned.  We  learn  Mr.  Wakemak  bas 
also  purchased  a  Leicester  boar  of  C.  R.  Nichols,  of 
Darien ,  which  received  one  of  the  premiums  at  the  late 
State  show. 

Cattle  Medicines. — See  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Stimpson  &  Reed  i>i  this  paper,  for  list  of  medicines 
prepared  by  Dr.  Dadod,  for  horses  and  cattle.  Soeh 
an  establishment,  where  the  simplest  remedies  for  tbe 
diseases  of  animals,  prepared  by  a  competent  veterina- 
ry surgeon,  can  always  be  had,  will  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  farmer. 

Agricultural  Show  at  Fredericton,  N.  B  — 
We  learn  that  the  show  held  at  this  place  in  October 
last,  was  in  most  respects  superior  to  that  of  former 
years.  Horses,  sheep  and  swine  were  good,  sod  the 
show  of  vegetables  very  fine.  There  was  a  plowing 
match  on  the  second  day,  which  "went  off*'  well.  Ws 
notice  tbat  our  friend  J.  H.  Reid,  Esq., of  Frederictoa, 

I  obtained  prizes  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  crops 
and  implementa. 
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Wild  Potatobs. — It  will  be  recollected  that  som 
have  recommeDded  prooaring  wild  potatoes  for  ealtiva* 
tion,  on  the  sappo^ition  that  they  would  be  more  likelj 
to  escape  the  disease.  We  have  in  a  former  number 
ftated  that  the  results  of  some  trials  last  year  showed 
the  prodaoe  of  wild  tubers  as  much  aflfected  with  the 
disease  as  any.  We  learn  from  the  English  papers 
that  they  have  been  tried  the  past  season,  and  proved 
eqnally  affected  as  before. 

Cvltuwlx  of  Wheat. — A  discussion  in  relation  to 
this  subject  by  a  farmers'  club  in  England,  resulted  in 
the  rollowing  conclusions.  1.  Preparation  of  the  land. 
The  land  to  be  well  cleaned,  followed  by  grass  or  do* 
ver,  depastured  by  sheep.  Plowed  with  a  furrow  eight 
to  nine  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep.  Heavy  land 
to  be  as  light  as  possible  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and 
light  land  to  be  made  as  heavy  as  possible.  2.  Time  of 
towing  and  quantity  of  teed  to  be  regulated  by  the 
fcasoo  and  the  state  of  the  land — ^early  in  the  season 
nine  pecks  per  acre,  and  more  as  the  season  advanced. 
3.  TxtaiiMnt  of  the  crop.  The  orop  to  be  kept  clean, 
and  to  be  rolled  in  the  spring  with  one  of  Crosskill's 
elod-croshers.  4.  Time  of  reaping.  Early  reaping— 
grain  not  allowed  to  get  ripe  before  being  cut.  The 
soil  to  which  the  discussion  referred  was  described  as  of 
a  Kme>stone  character.  It  is  not  stated  whether  a  sub- 
soil plow  was  to  be  used,  or  whether  a  greater  depth  of 
farrow  than  four  inches  was  made  at  any  time.  We 
presume  there  is  but  little,  if  any  land  devote^l  to  wheat 
ID  this  country,  where  so  shallow  plowing  would  be  ad- 
viiable. 

Bees  without  stinos. — The  inquiry  is  often  made 
whether  there  are  bees  without  stings.  We  are  not 
able  to  say  where  any  of  this  species  can  be  found  at 
the  present  time.  The  late  Dr.  James  Thatcher,  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  New 
England  Farmer  j  in  1830,  desoribes  some  of  these  cu- 
rioQs  insects  then  in  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Hosack, 
of  Hyde  Park.  He  says,  ''Dr.  H.  is  now  in  possession 
of  a  family  of  bees  without  stings,  which  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Mitchell  from  Mexico.  He  keeps  them  in  his 
green-honse  that  they  may  enjoy  an  atmosphere  simi- 
lar in  temperature  to  that  in  tboir  native  climate." — 
Can  any  one  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  these 
bees? 

FftOPHicY- — The  Hon.  John  Lowell,  in  an  address 
before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agri- 
cnltare  in  1818,  made  the  following  remarks  in  refer- 
enoe  to  the  connexion  of  chemistry  with  agriculture. 
They  evince  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  an  able  mind. 
"There  are  few  persons  who  have  read  the  late  able 
and  intereeting  work  on  agricultural  chemistry,  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  who  do  not  perceive  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  this  important  art,  or  who  do  not  feel  a 
prophetic  conviction  of  its  future  usefulness.''  Mr. 
Lowell  went  on  to  say  that  though  he  regarded  this  as 
a  subject  with  which  the  practical  farmer  need  not 
trouble  himself,  lest  he  should  become  ''confused  and 
bewildered/'  yet  he  thought  there  was  **  reasonable 
gronnd  of  hope,  that  men  of  leisure  and  science  would 
be  led  to  more  aconrate  and  philosophical  views  of  ag- 
ricultnre,  and  that  from  their  experiments,  their  neigh- 
bors would  derive  great  ultimate  advantage." 

LeATES  rOE  LITTER  AND  MANVRB. — LcaTCS  of  treCS 

furnish  the  best  of  bedding  for  pigs.  A  good  thickness 
of  them  enables  the  animal  to  cover  himself  completely 
and  he  sleeps  warm  and  comfortably  under  almost  any 
dd^ee  of  oold.  They  make  a  good  and  convenient  lit- 
ter for  horses  or  oattle — readily  absorbing  the  liquids, 
and  at  the  same  time  affording  a  soft  and  dean  resting 
place  for  the  stock.  A  covering  of -them  affords  an  ex* 
eellent  winter  protection  for  plants,  and  they  also  make 
a  valuable  compost  for  plants  that  will  not  bear  the 
talts  of  animal  manures.     A  mould  prepared  by  mut- 


ing old  grass  turf  and  leaves,  well  rotted,  is  known  to 
be  excellent  for  many  gardening  piu'poses. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  gather  leaves,  and  people  liv* 
ing  near  woods  free  from  under«brush.  can  readily  pro- 
cure them,  in  any  quantities.  The  winds  frequently 
collect  them  into  piles,  in  vallies,  and  along  the  sides 
of  fences,  where  they  can  be  easily  collected  and  car- 
ried to  the  farm-yard  in  carts  or  waggons.  They  may 
be  deposited  for  use,  as  needed  from  day  to  day,  in  any 
Sparc  corner  of  an  out-building,  or  thrown  into  a  slight 
pen  made  of  boards  or  rails,  and  kept  dry  by  boards 
over  the  top. 

How  MUCH  Limb  ought  a  soil  to  have  ? — Prof. 
Johnston  considers  that  a  proportion  of  lime  is  indis- 
pen:iible  to  the  fertility  of  a  soil.  He  thinks  that  the 
proportion  of  three  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate,  (or 
common  limestone,)  is  not  too  much,  and  that  there 
are  not  many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to 
increase  the  quantity  beyond  six  to  ten  per  cent.,  pro< 
vided,  the  carbonate  is  in  a  sufficiently  minute  state  of 
division. 

"  BooE  Farming." — Samuel  William?  of  Waterloo, 
says,  **  I  know  a  farmer,  who  has  paid  over  $300  for  a 
private  library,  and  who  takes  both  the  Mbany^CuHiva* 
tor  and  Oeneee^  Farmer.  In  proof  that  he  is  something 
more  than  a  theoretical  farmer,  he  sold  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts  of  his  farm  last  year  for  over  $1400,  and  he  paid 
out  of  the  same  but  $90  for  hired  help — he  has  no  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  work  in  the  Aeld.  It  is  hardly  ne« 
cessary  to  say  that  he  is  fully  up  to  the  improvements  of 
the  age." 

Large  Dairt.— ^CoI.  Meacham,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
had  a  farm  ef  1,000  acres,  360  in  grass,  keeps  97  cows 
and  made  one  year  30,000  lbs.  of  cheese.  He  raised 
yearly  2,000  bushels  of  carrots  for  his  cows,  and  gatberd 
300  bushels  of  grass  seed. 

Big  Corn  Fields. — H.  L.  Ellsworth,  late  commis- 
sioner of  patents,  has  a  thousand-acre  corn  field,  yield- 
ing 60,000  bushels  of  corn,  in  the  Wabash  valley.  Other 
fields,  amounting  to  5,000  acres,  are  adjoining. 

The  Season  and  the  Crops  in  New-Hampshire. 

''  The  harvest  is  past,"  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  gathered  in.  A  retrospect  of  the  past  year,  at 
the  present  time,  may  be  of  advantage  as  comparing 
one  year  with  another,  and  different  localities  with  each 
other,  and  as  forming  a  record  to  which  reference  may 
be  had  in  after  years. 

The  last  winter  was  remarkable  in  this  region  for 
mildness.  Jannary  1st,  there  was  no  snow,  and  no  frost 
in  the  ground.  There  was  much  rain,  some  snow,  a 
fe#  days  of  severe  cold,  and  but  few  weeks  sleighing 
during  the  winter.  April  was  dry,  but  May  was  re- 
markably wet,  it  being  rainy  nearly  half  of  the  time. 
This  delayed  sowing  and  planting,  but  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  grass,  for  without  it  the  hay  orop  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  very  light,  owing  to  the  unfavora- 
ble winter.  Planting  was  not  completed  before  the 
first  week  in  June.  The  first  and  second  hoeings  were 
crowded  together,  and  done  in  haste,  as  we  were  obliged 
to  commence  haying  early.  The  weather  was  favora- 
ble, and  the  orop,  which  was  unusually  large,  was  se- 
cured in  good  order. 

Wheat  blighted  badly^  some  pieces  not  worth  harvest- 
ing. It  was  also  injured^by  the  worm,  Cecidomyia  trC 
ticif  in  the  head.  A  very  light  crop.  Oats  good,  and 
the  grain  heavy.  Corn  that  was  planted  late  was  in- 
jured by  the  early  frosts  in  Soptenaber,  but  in  general 
there  is  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  good,  and  but  little 
diseased,  though  in  parts  of  Merrimack  and  Belknap 
ooonties  we  hear  the  disease  is  prevalent,  and  very  de- 
structive. Peaches  and  plums  none,  and  of  apples  there 
is  a  limited  supply.  W.  L.  Eaton.  Ea$t  Ware,  if. 
H.,  Nop,,  1848. 
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AsileallDral  Eibfbiiion  in  Cannda  West. 

The  third  meeting  of  iho  Pmvincisl  Agri'ullnral 
AssncUlion  of  Upper  CanndB,  took  pUce  &t  Coboarg  nn 
the  Sih,  6th  and  Tib  ot  October  lasC.  The  unrsvornbls 
Rl&te  of  tlie  woKtlier  during  the  dAja  on  which  the  en- 
trlos  were  required  tn  be  mado,  prevented  much  alook 
and  mRny  articies  from  being  brought  forward.  Still 
the  show  is   pranaiinFcd  creditable   to  the  cause  ot  ng- 


eullur 


1111  pro 


Dar 


hamciiiile  rrnm  the  herd  of  Hon.  Adam  PcnGt;! 
■nd  Devona  rrom  Richard  Gapfer,  Erq.,  are  men- 
tioned Bs  being  very  ftie.  The  show  of  iroplementa 
was  quite  lurije.  ^Several  of  t'lo  exhibilors  were  from 
"the  Slates,"  among  which  were  Messrs.  Ehert  of 
Albany,  and  Rafelji  &  Baicag  of  Roehester.  There 
was  a  good  display  of  horiiculloral  prodiicis,  among 
which  some  samples  of  grapes  were  pronounced  cjf  su- 
perior quality. 

Ctpp«  in  Kant  TeaiiesfeE. 

The  iireat  improvement  in  farming  in  this  valley  of 
East  Tennessee  is  truly  ^ratiryinji.  Many  old  Gelds 
which  ba»o  been  turned  oul  for  years,  are  now  under 
ane  ouliivalion. 

The  rnrmors  are  now  gathering  their  corn,  which 
GT  'p  is  moil  abundant.  The  wheal  and  oat  crops  were 
remarkably  fine  for  this  counlry.  Wheat  is  now  worth 
from  40  to  SO  cents  per  bnahcli  corn,  owing  to  its  great 
abundance,  will  range  one  shilling  tn  twenty  cenu  ibia 
fall.  There  has  been  introduced  among  us,  within  the 
lesl  Iwu  years,  a  variety  of  wheal  called  by 
Quaker  wheat,  by  oihers  the  Mediierrtnean, 
dciiidndly  preferable  lo  the  wheat  we  have  i 
for  many  years.  Our  wheat  crops  are  often  destroyed 
by  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  fall,  or  rusi  in  spring.  The 
Quaker  w  heat  is  never  destroyed  by  cither,  and  i^  there- 
fore considered  ilie  more  valuable.  The  grain  is  much 
larger  lliaii  that  of  the  Walker  or  Orleans  wbeat,  but 
the  flour  is  not  quite  so  whire^      S*M.  T.  BiciheLi 


Ml  will  be  ncinnwltdfnl  n  a  rirti. 


RrppreifnUjf  submhied  bj  W.  L.  Eim. 


EOM  irnr*.  H.  a. 

FRICES  OF  AOKICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Nrw-York.  Nnr  IS.  IML 

rr,OI'R— Oencsee  per  bbT.  SaitnSS  So.  Vtna  bnuib,  H. 
e2)lS9.ST{. 

liRAIN.— WhsU,  Gpneiee,  per  bn.,  Sl.aSatl  IT— Cnn.NHft. 
ern.  TUnTI  cH.— Kye,  (AiOTc  — B.tlry,  OSlaaS— 0.u  SaMt. 

BUTTER— Ben,  per  lb,    IDaSlc.— WulcrQ,    ilui;,lktSc^ 

CHKKME— per  lb.,  BdTic. 

lllvEP—Mea.  per  bill.  iOS^9IO.-Priinr.«3KaS»0. 

PORK— Mm*,   ptr  bbl.,  fU.WJ-PrioK,  m. 

LARD-4itc  lb..  IIdSc. 

HAMS— .'^muked,  per  lb..  doBjc. 

HF.MP— Amciiciin  ilrw  rniird,  per  Inn,  ClSSitieO. 

TOBAfXM-  per  lb,  KmliKHy,  3)afic. 

COTTON— I IplKiHl  Slid  Plo(iils,p<r  lb.,  Sixfilc.— \a«  Oriaa 
■1x1  AI>baiii>,Sl<i71c. 

WOOL-lVir  ■       ■    *      -  -■■- 


■iirnll  blnod  Seecei,... 


Priuled  t'l'colnn. 

The   other   day    a  siattd  note  caini 


Irnm  the 


office,  marked  10 
dot  of  a  pen  was  viailile  on  the  inside,  for  it  was  a 
PRINTED  ciBCDLAit,  which  if  left  opcn  BS  il  oti!;hl  tc 
have  been,  would  havo  drawn  only  two  cents.  Genllo. 
men,  cither  sa.c  your  wafer-  or  prepay  the  postage.  X 


Climate  South. — Dr.  Leo  saya  ihat  9  inches  of  wa- 
ter have  fiillen  in  Savannah,  in  3  auooessivedays— ibal  ihc 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  is  20  deprees  greater  in 
Georgia  than  in  Western  New- York — and  that  so  much 
greater  there  is  the  growth  af  corn,  that  16  lo  35 
square  feet  aro  required  f  r  the  growth  of  each  stalk  of 
corn  in  the  Held. 

CoNSTiTuiNTs  OF  WHEAT, — Professor  Johnston 
found,  according  to  analyses,  thai  so  far  as  the/ui/orm. 
in;  principle  is  concerned,  ibat  bran  for  a  given  weight, 
is  thoriclieai,  and  thattho  whole  ersin  ground  together 
is  nearly  one-half  richer  ihin  line  Hour.  As  to  vaitclt- 
/orining  matter,  the  whole  grain  is  to  Sne  fl^or  as  1C6 
lo  136. 

Analytia  does  not,  however,  always  show  the  actual 
eatDparative  value,  as  some  parta  ore  assimilated  maoh 
more  readily  than  ethers — and  the  same  food  aonietimes 
becomes  twice  as  valuable  by  a  diBerenl  preparation. 

On r.  HOUSE  Cabtb.— A  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  attaching  the  horse  to  a  horse  cart,  lo  prevent 
the  rodden  deaoerl  of  the  weight  of  the  load  upon  the 

animal's  back,  after  mounting  obslrnotions.      A  half  el-  ' 

liptic    spring   is  fastened  under  each  shaft,  the  centre  \ 

of  -which  is  connected  to  '.be  lower  ends  of  the  staple,  ■ 

wbiuh  passes  freely  Ihrough  a  bole  bored  in  the  shaft,  ' 

and  cugneots  with  the  chain  that  passes  over  the  back  or  j 

tbe  horse.  i 


ALBANY  AG.  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STOHI, 

Btmovtd/rom  iland  No.  10  and  12  Grttn-ttritt,  te  W 
pnctaus  nno  tioTt  Ho.  369  Broadwau — a  fta  dsH* 
U(ft  of  Iht  Pott-Offiet,  Mbanj,  JV.   V. 

i   latgt  piifiioii'erflheciii»rn«  nf  Hbanj.  (haiiiw  low  biiwm 
— '  -nek,  on  tbcmornii>r<ir  the  MNh  of  Ucl.laal.)ftaiKundl<( 
L  of  yurs  Ihs  new  and  ellriuiv*  Koca,  No.  X»  Btminj.tl 


lerp,  aiKl  (bar  aioriea  Ugli.  ia  nocliUriei  il^ Jj! 
id  ninBing  Uwoagk  frMn  Broadway  to  tbe  raHl 
ay  being  Ihe  principal  ihoron|lifci«  in  the  eitT.  bt- 
Landlnga  and  Depsla,  the  lontioii  is  ittiHj  iihh. 
[es,  whh  il»  incmard  faei'iiiv,  will  enabla  bia  H 


in  with  1he?e  ohanve* 


riiig^eh  to  I 


ia  ereptinR  an  etleniif 

lie  hJin  at  all  lime*  to  ejr- 
olrits  Ihe  coolinoaM  rf 
uesiowa  "j^jj^^y^ 

mm  IbaelurEeo'  Of*- 
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Parminglon,  John  DctWillc 
Fnendnville,  SaraM  F  Cnrmall 
FayeUeville,  John  Darby 
ForkDtou.  E  Fas»cu 
Greenabarf ,  D.  Well* 
Gap,  J(>«-  Brinion 
Honesdale,  G.  L.  Orifflng 
Hanover,  Pc\er  Forney 
Hulmeville,  A.  N.  Scott 
Hernotuville.   J  no  McEwen 
Hamlinion.  B.  Hamlin 
Ilartbgiff.  Geo.  Siddall 
Harbor  Ureck,  C  Lect 
Harvey*,  S.  Harvey 
Hopewell  Couoii  Worka,  B.  J. 

Dickey 
HuuiAville,  D  J  Whilcman 
LHMrewood,  Wm.  Main 

„..,  ~. Kiorn  Brook,  Wm.  J.  Dclpueck 

J,  J.  T.  Rialer    ^.  ,      I  Hill  Top,  O  ciievenaon 
tmRonde,  Joa.  NichoU    Harford,  P.  K  Williams 
I,  Wm.  M.  Ro*a  Jefferson,  John  Coll 


KEW  JERSEY. 
Angasta,  W.  H  Roa 
BurlMiR'oii,  Tho*.  Hanoock 
Bridgeion,  J.  B  Poller 
Cfwiwieka,  P.  8.  Buiilmg 
Carpei-ier's  Landing,  Thoa  Her- 

Coil*  Week,  H.  Bock 
Camden,  B.  W.  Cooper 
Colombua,  J.  W.  Wright 
Deerfield,A  Pftdgeil 
Engliabiown,  W.  D.  R«ia 
Fain«n,  O. S.  Whwijoar 
Flemitigton.  J   K  Demet 
Glas«boro,T.  H   WhiUiey 
Greeuwich,  B.  Sheppard 
Qnegnown,  A.  Van  Dortn 
Howell  Worka,  A.  Uafeira 
JackconnUe,  S.  T.  Doffy 
Kuigwood,  J.  T  Rialer 
UwerCroaa"^''-    "- 
Metucliin 


Uniontown,  A  Hadden 

Ut>t»n,  Juii"  McClelittud 

Wc»i  Alt^xauUcr,  G  D.  Whilbam 

Warrm,  iN.  Sill  i  muo  »•«,«-»,  »^.-. 

Wyulttiing,  11.  H-  WelU                 nraiKlonville,  Wm.  Robertson 
Wayiie»burgh,  J.  Higgiiibotbam   Barbonrsville,  I.  B.  Newman 
Waynian,  Jaa.R  Keen                  Barter  Brook.  D.  S-  Bell      _ 
Wyoming.  Cl»a«.  Denison  " 


Anandalc,  Wm.  Gargcs 
A  view,  Ed.  Hill        ^ 
Buffalo  Forge.  W.  Weaver 
Blue  Ridge,  Jeremiah  6tar 


Mendinoa,  D.  B.  WiUiama 
Mediord,  Geo.  Hainca 
Millvilie,  F.  L,  Molford 
Mount  HoUy,  G.  W.  I'arkar 
Mooreaiown,  C   Siolw« 
Middleiowu  Point,  N-  HJllyer 
Hndison,  Wm.  J   Britton 
M.Anetown,  Thoa.  Roberta,  Jr. 
Newark,  Ritchie  k>  Eadi© 
New  Market,  Abel  Vail 
New  Braiiswick,  H.  Stnaucy 
Newion.J-B.Pe«*«^ 
Jitvr  Vernoo,  S.  I>nwy 
PenbAmtK»y,Jaa   Parker 
FlatnSeW,  W.  W.  Cornell 
Princ«too,  Jea.  Camaban 
Pater«on,  Jobo  Home 
Quakersiowii,  T.  Prpbaaco 
R«oc.ica»,n.W.  Wills 
Rabway,  J.  Sbann 
Ruadstown,  R.  FilbiaA 
Dhikoh,  A.  Muicb  ,        . 

SquttnUm,  H  H  Wainwright 
Sp.>iswt>oa,  John  D-Oaicali 

Biewartaville,  W  m.  o  iw«c 
8ereeiiiiUvillo,  J.  Lc«ey 
TreVit'U.  D.  K.  Schenck 
Tom's  River,  W.  McKcan 
ruiion  Falla,  Tbos  Guest 

Yardnlle,  J.J.Woodward 


I  Jeffersoii,  jobn  Colierell 
Knigaion,  B  Hoyi 
Kulpsville,  C.  L.  Wampole 
Kinxers,  A.  L.  Henderson 
Lancaster,  G.  Baker 
Lcwisburg.  8.  P.  Lyndall 
lAhaaka,  Wm.  Staveley 
Leighton,  Ed.  Weiss 
Lawrcnceville,  W.  Kilbnm 
Uewision,  L  T.  Mattson 
Luraberville,  Wm.  J.  Jewell 
Leraysville,  E  Marsh 
London  Grove,  J-  P  Swaync 


Wilkes.arre,  O.  ColUna 

Walerford,  C  Mitchell 

West  Greenville,  Jus.  Stevenson 

WomelMlorf,  Wm.  D.  RolMsaoii 

White  Huuie,  E.  Line,  Jr. 

Weli«boro,  D.  Hisie 

West  Che*ter,  T.  B.  Beaumont 

West  Grove,  J.  L.  Galchell 

Wiiite  Haven,  Tnoa.  Morriaon 

York,  D.  e'nmll 

Vardley  ville,  Rev.  C.Willbergcr 

DELAWARE 
Delawtro  City,  O  B.  Rcyboki 
Dover,  W.  W.  Morris 
Loveville,  Sieph.  »prniger 
MKidletoWM,  T.  V.  V\  ard 
Newcastle,  John  Patl.son 
New  Garden.  John  Pegle 
Smyrna,  A.  Jouea 
Summit  Bridge,  J.  A   Lnno 
Wilmington,  Jas   La  Kocho 
Wiiiieleysburg,  B.  W.  Cot»per 

MARYi^ND. 

Annapolis,  Tho».  J.  Mesick 


London  Grove,  J.  p.  Sw«yn«  Baker-viilc,  A.  Rench 

Mnuch  Chunk,  SamM.Lipinncott     Brick  Meetmg    House,    P.    M 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegany  City,  Chas  Anderson 
Abingtoii  Centre,  S.  Tillinghasl 
AUeniowii,  D.C    Freyiag 
Addi«m,  Robt.  Hunter 
Athens.  S«ro'l  Ovenshtre 
Bethlehem,  C  C  Tombler 
BrownviUe.,  J.  L-  Bowman 
Berwick,  Rer.  J  H-  Yoi:ng 
Belh-ny,  E.  W  Hamlin 
Brookavitle,  John  Bulteia 
Byberry,  B.  Croawlale 
Bristol,  Sam'l  Hulmo 
Builcr,  A.  M.  Evaii*   . 
Beaver  Plain,  D.  Minja 
Bridfrewaier,  A  Stackhotwo 
Bloomabi»rgh,Geo.Yoal 

BealU^Ule,  W  J  .Hill 
Chamberabargh,  B.  Clianbert 
Cenierrille,  A.  Cornell 
Cfttl»l«,  HMn*l  Myera 
Canaan,  D.  Swingle 
C«tinwiM».  Wm.  I.  Ey«r 
Ctoncefosd,  Jae.  8.  Fnllon 
Cotine«nrrUle.Chaa.B  Power 

Colebrookdale,  J.  SchtiH* 
CurwAWSville,  John  Milea 
Coopcrabnrgh,  C.  Wittraan 
CoiinelUviUe,  Jo«  Herbert 
DaodalE,  J.  Me.  Alia 
Darlington,  John  Snwrt 
Dsutiorough.  Cha^.  Sroita 
Kqomonk,  Wm  We»ton 
BasibrookjWm  McCoalm 
Baato«.H.  W.Crosby 
Erie  T.  Moorehead,  Jr. 
ISart'smlthfield,  Allen  Hale 
BIkUiKl,  Thoa,  Allen 
Fnirriew,  U.  Bametti  Jr. 


Maiden  Creek,  Jo*.  Wright 
Muncy,  B.  M.  Ellia 
Marsbulion,  John  ^^^^h,  Jr 
McConnellsville,  R  M.  Denig 
Meadville,M  H  Bagley 
Mmiirosc,  H.  J- Webb 
Mornsdale,  Sam'l.  Waring 
Mount  Morris,  Levi  Anderson 
MiTlard*ville,0.  T  Kj>'»5>" 
Mechanicsburbh,A.Babn 
Mount  Republic,  b.  E.  North 
Mehoopany,  ^eo.  Whipple 
Newtown,  A   Cornell  . 

NewportviUe,  A.  M-  Mcllvaine 
Newtown  !*quare.  L-  Brijoks 
North  Wtiiteliall,  E-  Kohler 
North  En«t,  J(»s.  McCord 
New  turtle,  Geo.  Pearson 
New  Milford,  J.  P-  HardmK 
Newville,  W.  H.  Woodburn 
Newbnrgh,  J    Au. 
Norristown,  D-  N.  Mtilvany 
Oiey,  Dr.r.  G.Bertolet 
Oilsville,  R.  C.  W  eaver 
Philadelphia.  G.  B.  Zieber  k  Co 
Pottsiowu,  Owen  Stover 
Pine  ville,  J.  -impaon 
PenTopoits,  Pierson  Cope 
Pleasant  Mount,  O.  Steven«)n 
Pleasant  Vullcy,  J-  M.  Sands 
Pricevillc,  M.  Mogridge 
Pleasant  TJuity,  Alex.  Culbertson 
Piqoa,  T.W.Henderson 

Pike,  D.  Lobach 
Prompton,  Hon.  V.  GreneU 
Piiisbnrgh.M.  P- Morse 
RileysviUe;  M.  Tomlinaon 

Ruchavillc,  D.Troxel  ^ 

1  ReigleaviHe,  Jus.  W.  Long 
ReedsviUe.  Chas.  Colfell 
Ryerson'8  Station,  J.  K.  Lough- 
ridge 

Richborough,  J«: J»»<';j;2'.„ 

Shippeusbnrg,  Fndley  *  Kelso 
,  Selona,  Wm.  Fearon,  Jr. 
Siarrucco,  Hon.  J.  Mumtord 
Setzlers'  Store,  Dr.  A- Bush 
I  South  Sterling,  R»ch.  '^".caster 
Shepherdstown.  D.  Sheffer,  P.  M 
Strawntown,  W.  Dennis 
SteelcviUe,  Joshua  Wood 
Spring  Creek,  **•  Bajo" 
Springtown,  D.  W.  Hew 
Stroudsbnrg,  F.  Starbird 
Tarenium,  D.  McLain 
Thompaontown,  Jos.  KoHZ 
Tioga,  Wm.  Lowell 
I  Tonkhannaek,  Geo.  Leighton 


Barter  Brook.  D-  S.  Bell 
Bowman's  Milla,  J.  C  Bowman 
Br. dge water,  Jno.  Dmkel,  Jr. 
Chiirtemoni,  Sam'l.  G.  Davis 
I  ulpepper  U.  H.,  K.  B-  Hill 
Carter's  Bridge,  Geo.  Rives 
Camp  MilU,  Ct»i.  Jos.  Howard 
Cliftnn  Forge,  E.  Jordan 
<^>peTS,  J.  S.  Hale 
Cinlsville,  J.  W.  A.  Saundera 
Conrad's  Store,  J.  E.  Hamsbef* 

ger 
Chuckatuek.  J.  Bunch 
Chriatiansburg,  K.  Pblegan 
Charlotiesville, R.  W.  .\.  Noland 
Cedur  Grove  Mills,  W.  W.  Davia 
Campbell  C.  H.,  B-  C.  Jordan 
ChesterfieW  C.  H.,  R  F:ouriioy 
Coal  Mines,  Dr.  Wm-  H.  John- 

son 
Clear  Branch,  L.  L.  Waterman 
Dover  Mills,  R.  Wood 
Du>ton,  Henry  Thomas 
Davia'  Store,  Richard  Davia 
Dinwidile  C.  H.,  J.  W.  Gillian^ 
Davis'  Mills,  P.  Pre*l<'« 
Drury*ville,  Ge»».  B-  Cary 
Dickenson's  Store,  W.  Dicken- 
son, Jr. 
Eloii,  Jas.  Robertson 
Everettsville.  Benj.  U.  Magroder 


Baltimore,  Snm'l.  Sands  Fancy  Hill,  W.  W  eaycr 

BlHdensl.urgb,  Chas.  B  Calvert  pjncastle.  Jas.  S.  Waln»ud 

Ccckeysvillc,,  Juo  D.  Ma»h«>»'«  Fn»iit  Koyal,  R   M-  Marshall 

Centreville,  John  Tilghman  Furrowsville,  Dr.  Win.  C.  Sino 
Churchville,  Win  Finney  ling 


Coionsville,  J   U.  Fergus*'" 
Darutsiown,  L.  W.Candler 
Kliicott's  Mills,  Dr.   W.  Denny 
Knimitiftbnrg,  Dr  J.  A  Short 
Kuston,  Ed.  M.  Dawson 
Frederic!own,  J.    A.   &  D.   C 

Johnson 
Frederick.  F.  A.  Rigney 
Golden.  Thos.  H   Afatihewa 
Harmony,  P.  WeO  ercd 
Ilarrisoiiville,  H  File 
Hopewell  X  Rouds  J.  Heltech 

kell 
Laurel,  Col  H.  Kelton 
Litile  Gunpowder,  Jas  Reynolds 
Long  Green  Academy,  R.  Ag- 

new  ^       , 

New  Windsor,  DanM  Engel 
Owing's  Mills,  D.  Carlisle 
Pomoiikey,  L.  Marbury 
Pike^viile,  Gen   B  C.  Howard 
Petcrsville,  John  Lee 
Port  Dep«*fl{te,  A   Anderyon 
Princess  Ann.  Wm.  T.  G  Polk 
Queenstown,  C.  C.  TJlgbman 
Rcistcrtowu.  F.  Anderson 
Sharpstown.  Ed.  Burford 
Sykesville,  Jas.  Sykes.  P.  M- 
Sandy  Spring.  Dr.  W.  P.  Palmer 
St.  Michaels,  S  Hambleton 
Taueytown,  Alex  McAliater 
Triadelphia,  E.  Riggs 
Trappe,  M.  Ooidsboroagh 
Upper-Marlboro,  O.  W.  Graham 
Ulica  Mills,  Wm   Todd 
Vienna,  Wm.  S.  Jackson 
West  Rlrer,  Dr.  John  B.  Owens 
Walkeraville,  J.  Walker 
Wye  Mill'',  W.  Rose 
Wiseborgh,  C  E  Ben  ondy 

DISTRICT  COLUMBIA. 
Georgetown.  John  H  King 
Washington,  J.  F.  Calloii 

VIRGINIA. 

Aetna,  Jno.  Cooks 

Amherst  C.  IL,  M.  L-  Hams 
,  Alexandria,  Bell  &  Bniwisle 

Amelia  C.  H.,  W.  Harrison 
I  Abingdon,  Thos.  Findlay 


Franklin,  Wm.  McCoy 
Fndericksburg,  H.  R.  Robey 
Fishersville,  J-  PorterfieW 
FloydC.H.,H.Dt«kiiis 
FairfaxC.  H.,  R.  Allium,  P.M. 
Fish  Creek,  John  Bell.  P  M- 
Gloucester  C.  H.,  Jno-  T.  Callell 
Greenville,  John  Merr.ii 
Green  Bank,  J.  Moore,  Jr. 
GrnysoiisC.  H.,  -lohn  Dicken«>n 
Gilboa,  p.  B.  Pemberton 
Gooclwynsville,  D.  W.  Brodman 
Hardin's  Tavern,  R.  W.  N.  No- 
land 
Harrisonbnrgh,  J.  Hardesiy 
Huiiteiville,  Jas.  A-  Price 
I  Hermitage,  N.  Whitmore 
Hampton,  J.  B.  Cary 
Hnyiuarket,  Dr.  C.  C  Marsteller 
Jacksonville,  Jo5.  Williaroa 
Jeffcrsim,  D-  B.  Sieger 
Kanawha  Salines,  Capt.  A-   *> 

Ruffiitr 
KeHmevsville.  Dr.  Hoffman 
King  Geo.  C  H..  W.  8.  Brown 
King  &  Queen  C.  H.,  R.  Pollard, 

Jr. 
Kerr's  Creek,  M.  Dunlop 
Liberty,  A.  B.  Nichols 
l^ynchburgh,  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
Lexington,  A.  Graham 
l^yds,  a  G.  Reimoloa 
Lock  Lomond,  J.  C.  Rutherford 
Lafayette,  Geo.  W.  Bariietl 
Lovington,  C  T.  Estes 
Leesbargh,  Chas.  H.  Lee 
Libcny  MilU,  E.  P.  Barbour 
MatheJwC.  H.,Dr.  W.  Shultict 
Middleburg,  C.  Powell 
Marti iisburg,  Jos.  Hoffman 
McGahey8ville,J.  Amnion 
Mount  Clinton,  J.  Warren 
Mit'dlebrook,  Jno.  T.  Randolph 
Millwood,  John  E.  Page 
Milford  Mills, Rev.  J.  Towlee 
Manchester,  A.  B-  Bott 
MoorefieW,  M.  W.  Gambia 
Mint  Spring,  A.  Swink 
Mount  Sydney,  R.  S.  HamsbeJ- 

fer 
Milhewiville,  A.  G.  BialheW* 
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Newbern,  John  C.  Dart 
Newville,  Dr.  W  J.  Harrington 
New  Market,  S.  P.  Henkai 
New  Hope,  Get>.  W.  Mowiy 
Occupacia,  J-  M.  Oariiett 
Occoquan,  H.  Holland 
Pureers  Store,  8.  B  T.  t'aldwell 
port  Republic,  S.  Hariitberg^er 
Pedlar  MitU,  Win.  B»  Ruckar 
Petersburg,  E.  H.  0«b(trne 
Pleasaiii  Gap,  T.  M.  Walton 
Parkersburffh,  M.  Chapman 
Richmond,  R  HiU,  Jr. 
Ruckniaiuvitle,  S>  Ruckman 
RoM  MilU,  Dan'l  Warwick 
Jletreat,  J.  6.  Callaway 
tttuflbrd  C.  H.,  8.  8.  Brooke 
Sliepherdstown,  J   Hoffinaii,  It 
Suflfoik,  K.  Hill,  P.  M. 
8nicker«vtUe.  R.  Chew 
Bmithfield,  W.  W.  Jordan 
8pouylvania  C.  H.,  C.  Beazly 
fiiewurl'fl  DraA,  Abney  it  Voii, 

Lear 
Sheeiz  Mills,  R.  K.  Sheets 
Staauion,  8.  P.  Christian 
Sharon,  Jas.  W.  Oraysoii 
Btoney  Creek   Warehouse,    A 

Aldridge 
Toms  Brook,  Jno.  Rhoodes 
Tiiompsouville,  Geo.  Ficklin 
Tye  River  Mills,  Dr.  T.  Maasie 
Triadelphia,  8.  D.  Favis 
Taylorsville,  Col.  T  Mc  Cabe 
Timberville.  John  Driver 
Tye  River  Warehouse,  J-  B-  Mc 

Leilaiid 
Upoerville,  C  Powell 
VAty  Mills,  C.  F.  Bstes 
Wheelinf ,  Wm.  Gregc 
Wellsburgh,  R-  Mirehrand 
Weei  Liberty,  W.  Irwin 
Warrington  Springs,  J.  O.  Brad- 
ford 
Warrenton,  Geo  W.  Brent 
Winchesteri  H  F.  Baker 
Waynesborough,  John  Bush 
Warren,  R.  Pollard 
Wilmington,  8.  8liUman 
WJlliamsbarg,  8  8  Orifflu 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Ashcboro,  B  P  Hoover 
Averysboro,  Col  K.  Murchiaon 
Albright,  J.  R.  Montgomery 

grusli  Creek,  Brice  Carter 
rinkleyville,  W.H  Wills 
Brummells,  A.  F.  Harris 
Oliver  Garden,  W.  J.  Bingham 
Cottage  Home,  R.  H.  Morrison 
Cowper  Hill,  A.  Mc  Lean 
Concord,  Jas.  H.  Walker 
Cedar  Hill.  8am'l  W.  Burns 
Cauwba  Spa,  W.  P.  Bynura 
Dockery's  Store,  Hon.  A.  Dock- 

ery 
Early  Grove,  Wm.  P.  Reiuhardt 
Fair  Urove,  C.  Mack 
Fayetteville,  D  R.  Bell 
Fort  Defiance,  Ed-  W.  Jo 
Guir,  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Newby 
Gilopolis,  John  Motiacbea 
Greensboro,  Jas.  Sloan 
Gravelly  Hill,  H.  W.  Beatty 
Henderson.  Prof.  E.  A.  Jones 
Hotel,  A.  M.  Craig 
Hammomrs  Store,  J.  W.  Bums 
Halifax,  H.  K.  Burgwin 
Hillsboro,  Wm   Cain 
Jamestown.  3.  G.  Coffin 
Jersey  Settlement,  Rev.  P.  Mc 

Donald 
Kirkland,  E  B.Bun« 
Limestone,  A.  Pearson 
Lexington,  W.  R   Holt 
LiuooMiion,  C.  C.  Henderson 
I^ng  Creek,  J .  F.  Robitzsch 
Murfreesboro,  8.  J.  Wheeler 
Milton,  A.  J  Walker 
Moffii's  Mills.  John  Pone 
Marley^s  Mills,  T  A.  Feuteral 
Moflcly  Hall.  Jesse  Lassiter 
Newbem,  Geo  8.  Aitmore 
Nashrille,  N.  W.  Boddie 
Oxford,  Col.  L.  Gilliam 
Pioneer  Mills,  J.  C  Sossermon 
Pnllockiville,  A  L.  Simmons 
Roanoke.  Jos.  J  Pngh 
Roktgh,  W.  White 
Rockingham,  8  W.  Covington 
K  rky  M'wr.t,  Wm.  8.  Battle 


B«U 


rrk!i.«, 


:ai<:i 


Smithfie(d,Dr.  A  F.  Telfair 
Salisbury,  Wm  Lncka 
South  Mills,  Wm  OM 
Swansboro,  KJ.  Hill 
Topsail,  J.  D.  Jones 
Tarboro,  Robt.  Nnrfleet 
Williamsville.  Alex.  Williams 
Watsitn*s  Bridge,  Wm    Watson 
WiUiamston,  J   H  Ya.rell 
Westminster .  Wm.  8.  Beard 
Wilmington,  W.  A   Wright 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Aiken,  J.  D  Legare 
Anderson  C.  H  ,  las.  \-  Whimer 
Blackvilie.  W.  8.  Reynolds 
Beaufort,  B  R.  BytliewotHl 
Charleston,  Sam'l  Hart,  Sr. 

**  Jno.  Rusnell 

Caiourah,  J.  H.  Cleveland 
Cheraw,  E.  B  C.  Cash 
Columbia,  W.  W    Purse 
Damascus,  Capt.  G  A  Fike 
fBdgefield  C   H,  E  J.  Mims 
Greenville  C.  H..  Dr.  A  B  Crook 
Monks  Corner,  Dr.  J.  R.  Motto 
Monticello,  W.  J.  Alston 
Nation  Ford,  A   White 
Newberry,  R  Stewart 
PJiney,  B.  F.  Stair  ley 
Pocoialigo,  Rev.  J  B.  Dunwody 
Pendleton,  J.  B  Sition 
Pomaria,  Wm.  Summer 
Hioiiey  Point,  J  Siacey 
Society  flill.  W   II.  Rvans 
Terryville,  J   K.  Calhoun 
Wu(Klruflr,  Col.  J   M  Crook 
Wiuiisboro,  S.  P.  Thomas 

GHORGiA. 
Angusla.C.  A.  Grenrille 
Alliens,  p.  Clayton 
Birdsville.  J.  V.  Jones 
Blakely,  Joel  W.  Perry 
Columbus,  Jno.  M.  Fluunioy 
Carsmith,  J.  Hilsman 
Cullodcn,  Prof.  J.  Darby 
Ei  barton,  B.  Bnrch 
Green»boro,  Dr  T.  N.  PouUaIn 
Iron  Wwks,  M.  A.  Cooper 
Kingston ,  John  Lewis 
Kuoxville,  SamM.  Rutherford 
Lincoln  ton,  Jos.  P   Wing 
Macon,  A   E.  Ernest 
Madison,  John  S.  Walker 
Marietta,  E   Denmead 
Mull)erry  Grove,  W.  G.  Walker 
Miliedgevtlle,  G.  L.  Dcming 
Mount  Zion,  Robt   Walcott 
Mayfield,  Thos.  Jones 
Tetersburgh,  J.  D  Watkins 
Prattville.  Geo.  A.  Winn 
Roswell,  N.  J.  Rayard 
Savannah,  Dr.  Wm.  U.  Caylcr 
Sparta,  J.  11.  Burnet 
Upatoie,  Dr.  Carnes 
Van  Wert,  D.  Cloplon 
Washington,  Dr.  F.  Fickler 
Zebnion,  H.  G  Johnson 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Black  Hawk,  J.  ^i\ey 
Columbus,  H  SleveiM 
Edward's  Depot,    Dr.  AL    W. 

Phillips 
Gallotin,  £  R.  Brown 
Grand  Gulf,  Col.  Wm-  Bridges 
Gholson,  R  Morris  k  Co. 
Holly  Springs,  Wm  B.  Lampkin 
Liberty,  Hon.  John  Wall 
I.<exington,  W.  J.  Holloway 
Lockhart^s  Store,  C.  T.  Mnrphy 
Malcolm,  B  D  Knapn 
Mount  Pleasant,  F.  Hitchcock 
Natchez.  Wm.  H-  Fox 
Oxford,  M  PcQuo* 
Okachickamai  T.  Hardeman 
Olive  Branch.  F.  T.  Paine 
Raymond,  C .  W.  Le  Grand 
Vicksliurg,  R.  Y.  Rogers 
Waierford,  L.  Cole 
Wheeling,  Gen  D.  Daris 
Whitesvilie,  D  L.  Pbares 


ALABAMA. 
Berrien,  S.  Rnfiin 
Eufania,  J.  W.  Rains 
Forkland,  Wm.  C  Sorsby 
Oaiiiesville,  Col.  Carlatoa 
Hayneville,  M.  Smith 
Jacksonville,  Jas.  M.  Crook 
Ivcklnntl.  Tir  «^'-  ad 


Mobile,  R.  Nl^rth  &  Co. 
Montgomery,  J  A.Lamar 
North  Port,  idm  Bells 
Pleasant  Hill,  Th<>s.  Br^ttghton, 
SuiTgsville,  Dr.  A.  Denny 
Tuscaloosa,  W.  D.  Marrast 
Warrior  SUiid,  J.  C.  Henderson 

TENNESSEE. 
Bolivar.  C.  Jones 
Blair's  Ferry,  A.  8.  Lenoir 
Cro««ville,  Benj  Beniley 
Chattanooga,  D  K  Rawlings 
Calhoun,  H.  McD  McElrath 
Campbell's  Station,  Col.  G.  W* 

Maboy 
Durhamville,  Wm.  T.  Buck 
Franklin  College,  T  Fanning 
Facility,  J.  T.  Lenoir 
Franklin   Wm  P.Campbell 
Four  Mde  Branch,  Chas  M.  Mc 

Ghee 
Graysburg,  Col.  D  Br  ight 
Greenville.  Eph.  Link 
Hardimaus  X  Roads,  J.  8.  Clay. 

brook 
Hiirs  Valley,  J.  B.  Hill 
Harrison.  A.  C.  Richard 
Jackson,  O  Adamson,  P.  M. 
Kingston,  J.  Y.  .Smith 
Knoxville.  P.  M.  McCluog 
Leesburgh,  J.  McPherson  . 
Len-'irs,  Wm  U.  Lenoir 
Mcmphiv  A.  W.  Flmn 
McMiniiviUe,  .\   M.  Stone 
Mary VI lie,  s.  T  Bicknell 
Nasliville,  Wm.  Scruggs 
Philadelphia,  W.  F.  Lenoir 
Purdy,  A.  Deuney 
Ru«sellville,  Dr  L  Broom 
Sweetwater,  Robt,  Smead 
Shelhyville,  Thus.  C  Ryali 
St.  Clair,  J.  HoOmaster 
SHvaaiiah,  Wm   Davey 
Waynesboro,  Jas.  Anderson  . 
Winchester,  P.  8.  Decherd 

ARKANSAS. 
Choctaw  Agency,  T.  McKinney 
Eldorado,  VVm-  V.  Tatum 
Fort  Washita,  Rev.  W.  Brown- 
ing 
Fort  Towson,  L.  Garland 
Hillsboro,  Wm-  Gorman 
Svlvia,  Rev.  Evan  Jones 
Ultima  Thule,  L.  G.  Harris 
Wheelock,  II  K.  Copeland 
Wilmington,  Jos.  B.  Jones 

LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria,  H.  M.  Hyams 
Assumption,  Col.  G.  Beazley 
Bringiors,  R.  McCall 
Cheney  vi lie.  Hugh  Caslin 
Cloutiersville,  Robt.  McAlpin 
Donaldson VI lie,  R.  McCall 
Jackson,  D.  McCunto 
Kisatchie,  Thos.  Brown 
Manchac,  Dr  Romer 
MsnsfielU,  J.  J.  B.  Pradhomme 
Monroe,  Dr.  John  Calderwood 
New  Orleans,  B-  M.  Norman 
New  River,  S-  Tilloison 
Natchitoches,  S.  M.  Hyams 
Parish  St  Charles,  J  G.  Wilson 
Point  Coupee,  S.  J.  Cooley 
Union,  J.  S.  Ilaana 

FLORIDA. 
Flemlngton,  P.  Dell 
Key  West,  J.  B  Browne 
Mandarin,  J-  L.  Hamilton 
Marion,  J.  C  Johnston 

TEXAS.    . 
Lavaca,  F.  &  J.  Beaumont 


MISSOURI. 
Boonville,  Jas.  R.  Hammond 
Carondelet,  H.  A-  Stiiie 
Dover,  G  u.  Spears 
Fee  Fee,  J.  Quisenbenry^ 
Georgetown,  Amos  Friston 
Jackson,  Joa.  W.  Rnssell 
Jefferson  City,  Jas.  L.  Minor 
Lexington,  C.  Patterson 
Middle  Fork,  Jas  Flore 
Rock  Hill,  C.  Armstrong 
Sareoxie,  W.  C.  Wilson  ft  Sons 
St.  Lottia,  Plant  k,  Brother 

"  B  P.  Peties 

•*  H  Paddleford 


KENTUCKY. 
lingGreea,  J.  J. 
Bedford.  xM.  Parker 
Colbytille.  S  D.  Martin 
Ghent,  J.  Smitfaooa 
Henderson,  Mr.  Hillyer 
Iiexingion,  C  J.  Sanders 
LottisviUe,  Geo.  W.  Noble 

A.  G  Mann 
North  PM-t,  Wm  8.  Liadny 
Nicholasvflle,  T.  Woodsaa 
Oweiwboro,  Jas.  Weir 
Piketon.  J.  N.  Richardsoi 
Riehmond,  C.  Tomer 
Shawnee  Rnn,  J.  R.  Bryoat 
Smithiand,  W.  Cowper 
Stanford,  Arrii.  Leavell 
Versailea,  Wm  D.  Yoong 
Yancebnrg,  A.  Tbompasa 

onio. 

Akron,  L.  8wift 
Alexandria,  W.  M-  Dawes 
Attdover,  F.  Creorey 
Auburn,  A.  B.  Barnes 
Batnbridge^  A.  M.  Marshal 
Bloomingville,  H.  Beekea 
Brookfieki,  Jas  Fowler 
BrisiolTille,  L.  B.  Blalibf 
Braceville,  P  .E.  S-ow 
Burling  ton,  8.  M.  Browning 
Bowling  Green,  Dr  W.  R.  Psck 
Brandy  Wine  Mrils,  W.  Fo«m 
Reriinville ,  Jas.  Otis 
Chillicothe,  W.  M. 
Ciiiciim.iii,  Jos  B. 
Cleveland,  P.  R.  Etlistt 
Columbus,  Dr  J.  G.  Jones 
Claridon,  U.  L.  Taylor 
Gnyah<«ga  Falb.  H.  B.  TUtIs 
Circlerdle,  Geo.  Dosiey 
Chester,  W.  Sherwotid 
Cherokee.  W.  H  Fonk 
Canfield,  J.  M.  Edwnids 
Clrves.  Wm.  H.  H.  Taylor 
Canal  Dover,  G  W.  Slingtf 
Carthage,  H.  C.  Morris 
D>ver.  C.  H-  Toboy 
Duncan's  Falls,  8.  Stotgis 
Davton,  Sam"!.  Teagne 
Delaware,  Jos.  Cellar 
Ellsworth,  Joa.  Coii 
BuclM,  C.  T.  Graves 
Elyria,  G   M.  Chapman 
EUiotuville,  Wm.  B.  ~ 
Bast  Euclid,  L.  I  PeliM 
Bast  Ciaridon.  H.  Armstrong 
EUiton,  Jas.  O  Fanning 
Etna,  N  P.  Atkinson 
Fitehvilie,  M.  £.  Mead) 
Predonia,  Geo.  P  Howell 
Greenfield,  J.  M.  Beers 
Gallipolis,  Joint  Hoy 
Garrettsvitle,  J   Wright 
Granville,  A.  P.  Prieliard 
Gustavns,  Geo  Hex'ep 
Greensbniirh,  N  Coleman 
Gambler,  M.  White 
Grand  IVairie,  T-  C.  Fitshsigh 
Hartford,  S.  A.  Bushitell 
Rowland,  D  B.  King 
Hillsboro,  Jas  M.TrimUa 
Hudson,  H.  Baldwin 
Huron,  P.  Adams 

Hubbard,  A.  J .  Mear 

Jefferson,  B  Wood, 

Johnstown,  E.  Follett 

Kinsman.  Jno.  R.  Sianbeps 

KingsviU'e,  C.  Terrili 

Kirtland,  A  C.  Rassell 

Lancaster,  J.  M.  Bigelow 

I^roy,  J.  Phillips 

Lafayette,  B.  O-  Calef 

Lowe  r  Sandusky,  A.  " 

Lyme,  T.  D.  Porter 

I.enox,  J.  Atkins 

London,  Thos.  A.  Dnvidion 

Lebanon^.  Haliowa^ 

Marion,  W.  L.  Kendrick 

MeCnichenville,  Geo.  Mfsrs 

Milan.  Elam  Wanl 

Mount  Healthy,  Jas.  Moor 

Masstllon,  T.  Noble 

Maha,  R.  Porter,  Jr. 

Mentor,  J  Smith 

Melmore,  8.  Arnold 

Morgan.  A  Moe^ 

Moont  Vernon,  J.  Crawlbrd 

MkldlebnrT,  T.  A.  Noble 

Mnnroevilw,  J.  Smith 

Moorea  Salt  Works.  R  Geoifl 

Mariettai  D.  B.  Gardner 
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R(T  S.  DicftBdnf     I  CirliniTiNe,  J.  ( 


Obcilin,  H  C   Tiyior 


Rcfnlii.c,  B  Lord 
RuUliigr.  A.  Cirlirtlicir 
RoKnllE.J.I.  Fold 
RoRlei,  J.  PilEh 
RiiKl.'Ipli,  O  C.  Hicklinon 
Riclpnn,  G«D.  B.  Metwin 
Sbm  CiRk.  W.  Middoi 

engiJi  ClKiUWiwn.  Jou.  PLi 
ItoDlhiiifnnii,  D.  Malitw* 

S«(?M6fM,'j.  T*Viih1« 
Mm.Chu  R.  Smilh 
auuUiky,  A.  H.  Mo* 


'w  ma  X  RrnnU,  W  R.  Webb 
ffilliMulLnf ,  J,  JdIuhoo 
ViFtcD.  Ju  Huleii 


W.y.if .  Jgliu  KeiuMdT 
"■■limiBEil.r,  W,  Pei>fi«M 
W«ruiUrly.  JaV  w''Bioin 
IVtKTiowu.li  Dcmiug 
WiimonL  Cliiu  Pen™ 
Wikcmm..  L.  T.  Finnd 
Wm>  Mil»n<,  S.  T«(i>a 
Ytlliiw  Ciecki  B.  Tliuinpion 

Zuei?.nc,Ju  I.  Co> 
INUIANA. 


•Mwu,  P.  U  Guble 


DdihIh,  J.  A.  Cdpenlar 

-Kxnii,  John  Hhitlibcr 
ilnin.  N,  B.  Diglten   - 
'niiklin  Onve,  N   Whflaer 
^rcep-n.  I.W.  GuIihd 

»ene.eo',B''c'siei«il"' 
lodrrcr,  B«i<j  OaiHtir 
IniiTille,  R.  IV.  re 
)»leiw,Ja9  N  WMEonet 
Jardnig.  H.  H    MttrSl 


vrin.  m'K-  AlcHndec,  P.  N. 


Alrniae. 
Adriun.  G 


Cnfokery  C 


'.  Hollia 
me,  ixii.  Telboi 

DeTroiiVlJ.  Nei 
Dundee,  J  Hwaninn 
Dciler.  llMi  a  W.  Dexlei 
.Eacm  Ri^.,  R  Ferrii 

Btie.'A.'j  Keitnev 
PliilRivk.Ji>hi>  Conks, 


MuH<iu,  L.  E.  Bucb 
iia,  B  U  Secor 


I'i.ickney.  L.  D  Smiili 
PLyriHiulh,  M.  L  ahull 


Romeo,  C  F.  Mull 


1,  K.  R.  GiTlett 
L.  V.  Hooper 


-fciciiio,    Gri 
Bo'^Mlan 


WISCONSIN. 

Beloii.  M.p.  Cntiwell 
Climoii,  T  Wiocli 
neletRit,  ?  K  Phffioii 
Oreco  Bay,  O  !■  Kiiepp 
J.i«!.yille,J  P.  WM'BTd 
KiiKHia.  Wm  R.  Brown 
MilwEukie,  1.  A.  HopkJna 


Welerrille,  R.  M  Meigi 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  b  SEED  8T0HE, 

Csniir  WuiiKflH  and  Eichanft  tlr«u.  fiuTiJe,  AT.  Y. 
'VyE  hive  opened  an  eeiuhliihmeiit  orihe  ebOTeliind  in  ihacilTi 

luily  ten  owln  Hie  farm,  "or---    '—--'■   "'-        "  "- 

i<Hl  irlikble  dea)er<  ill  Bare 


T,  C.  PKTER3  &  BRO. 


IHPORTAIVT  TO  TH£  PUBLIC. 


FIORPE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 


|>HEunderaipiedhi 


■  jadteioiia  I 


linii  of  niienl  blculiug,  bii4 

■   Ibe  tolal  leJBCIion  of  all  nw. 

dicluei  Ihai  eipeneaca   Iwe 

encjr.    Tboa  rrmrdiu  eel  in  luT- 


eapaUe  o(  ei< 


O,  H    DADD.  H.  I>. 

k  LIST  OF  r:OKSE  AND  CATTIG  DEDICINES. 

hyeic  balli,  750.  Mr  IKUL 

„         powders  for  l)»d  condiiion,7»e  per  package. 
feav^  pou-iler  IWdiseaeea  of  Ibe  luiigi,  TSc.       do 


UealiiiE  bjbvm  for  woundi  eiid  uckile  gslli,  lie  per  biiiila. 

IVuli  niiflKMntedEyee,  SOc  per  bollle, 

"■ i4/qf«nBiigc«crelcbf*^JorHi^tc,,60o.    "      " 


for  Bore  Ifaroat,  ?Ao.  per 

Hour  oiiilnenl  tbi  kuhI  cruk,  brillla  koo[,  Ac.,  aoe. 

Horse  liinimenl,  ilui  in»>t  eelehnied  ■nicle  kriowi 

Wurm  powdera,  for  the  lemoiui  of  leornu  (lom  1 
csnur.TSc  per  piicknfi). 
For  aHle  by  STJMPriON  k,  REBD,  M  Meteiianig'  ( 

DAUD'rt  HOB«l  allB  ClTTLB  MlDlClnl  DUOT.Noi.  1 


SAXON  SHEEP. 

rJAViNGnldap 

d'^'ir-VefJfTr",?^™™ 

of  InisdiogEweeen 
H.BlaiicluKl.  E<<) 

lu,  Ne«  LelMBoa,  Colsmbia  co 

air.  N.  T. 

Not.  1,1H8.-Si.e 
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IfEW  YOIilTxTIE  FOR  1S49. 


THE  (GiniL.?"i¥A"ir(I])IR, 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OT 

The  Farmer,  thv  Gaiilener,  and  the  Frult-Grower, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  EN0RAVIK09  OF 

HOUSES,  BARNS,  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  DOMES- 
TIC  ANIMALS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  fcc,  &c. 

TFiB  CULTIVATOR  will  enter  upon  iu  tixteentli  Toiame  <lhe 
SIXTH  cf  the  **  new  »erie«,")  on  ihe  Isi  of  Jauaary,  1840. 
For  R  period  of  fiH^eu  year^i,  it  has  enjoyed  a  cireulatjon,  aiid  ex- 
erted en  niflnence,  iu»t  exceeded,  a  is  believed,  by  oiiy  mher  jour- 
nal iu  ilie  country.  That  its  jiitereai  and  n'efuliie**  have  Iieen  so*, 
taiiied  from  year  to  year,  we  have  (he  most  atmndant  evidence  in 
it*  large  ealet,  iioiwiilistmiding  the  niuUiplicity  of  ogricuUurai 
iouriittlii  which  have  come  into  existence  within  i):e  past  tew  yearv. 
It  will  be  oar  aim  to  render  it  for  ilic  future,  not  only  ^voriliy  of 
the  support  of  our  rurel  population,  but  absolutely  necessary  tu  all 
who  would  keep  tJi«m«elve«  well  iiiformed  as  to  the  pruffress  "C 
agricultural  irofiruvt'meiit.  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Keeping; 
steadily  iu  view  the  great  object  for  which  Tub  CulYivatoh  was 
established— *•  To  Improvk  tuk  Soil  and  the  Mikd" — no  c/Tort 
will  be  sfiared  to  fill  ihi  ptiw»  wiili  such  matter  as  is  best  adapted 
to  ckII  into  action  the  meiiiut  au'l  physical  cmTgics  of  its  readers. 
— to  awaken  inquiry  uk  to  the  best  and  moi«t  proGiable  roethxl^ 
of  fnriAing.  and  lo  incite  to  elTorts  to  carry  ihem  into  effect. 

it  will  be  our  olijecl  lo  etacidAte  and  enforce  the  advantages  of 
an  Improved  Systxm  or  J!vsiuM)HY,  by  explaining  the  principles 
ou  which  it  is  founded,  mv\  by  exhibiting  the  uractice  by  which  it 
can  be  carrie<l  into  sneroiisrul  o|>efation — to  snow  the  fdrmrr  tliai 
if  he  would  thrive  m  his  business,  he  mu«t  adopt  a  llutatton  of 
Crops  best  calculated  tor  Ins  so.U — to  convince  him  of  tJie  value 
of  Manure,  and  to  point  .mtthe  various  way^  in  which  its  amount 
may  be  greatly  increased,  and  to  what  crops  and  in'what  mnnner 
diflferent  substances  may  be  m'>st  advantageously  applit- J — to  con- 
vince him  that  instead  i*f  rendering  his  land  poorer  and  his  crops 
tighter  from  year  to  yo^rr,  he  might  and  ought  to  pursue  such  a 
course  as  would  increase  the  fertility  vl  hi^  farm  and  iho  ninotint 
of  lis  products  each  succeeding  year,  thus  renderine  its  cuUivntJon 
far  more  profitRble  as  well  as  iniiniteiy  more  satisfttoiory  lu  an  in- 
telligeni  mind. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  Rukal  Abch:Tkctubb,  oiid 
numerous  Dssioift  or  Faum  DuiLt)iNa*,  Gat  is,  Pkncks,  and  Or- 
RAMKNTAL  (STRUCTURE*;  Will  be  giveii — lo  the  department  altoiied 
to  *' The  Garden  AND  Ta«ORCH'R:>,''  which  will  be  conducted 
by  John  J.  Thomas,  weU-knoM-n  as  the  author  of  the  *^  Fruit  Cui- 
tonst,"  and  a  praciicnl  Honiculiurist  of  great  skill— lo  "  Dombs- 
Tic  AND  RvRAL  EcoNouT,*'  and  to  the  **  Diseasrs  of  Animals,' - 
a  subject  of  increasing  irtcrcAt  to  faimers. 

In  these  labors,  the  Iviiiors  will  be  assisted  by  Correspondents  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  thus  adapting  it  lo  the  wants  of  every 
•ection  of  our  exten«ivc  roujury 

Term*,— For  single  copy.  ^1— for  Sf vec  copies,  $5— for  fifteen 
copies,  $10,  and  fur  any  larger  nnmSer  at  the  same  rate.  All  i>ay- 
mcnts  to  be  made  in  advance.  All  subscriptions  lo  cmmence  with 
Ihe  volume,  and  none  received  for  lea's  Ihnn  a  year.  *  • 

All  letters,  and  especially  those  muking  inqniries,  reqaeKting 
change  of  direction,  &c',  should  be  post-paid.  L.  TUCKER. 


*««^1,  ^mi^^^^^M^^I^ 


AND 


JOURNAL  OF  RrRAl  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 


EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNIIfO, 

Atithor  of  '*  Fruits  an«l  Fruit  Trei-s  of  ifa^^/^'   "  Lind^npe 
Gardening,^'  "Collage  Re9idenee6,!|R^  &c. 

THIS  work  is  pnblu^hcd  by  the  proprietor  of  ♦«  The  Cultivator,'' 
at  hik  office  in  Albany,  to  wlu>m  all  ordera  should  bo  sent. 
Two  volumes  are  completed,  and  the  third  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  The  numb4>ra  ai^o  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  the 
mouth,  each  containing  4^  piges,  and  embellished  with  an  engraved 
frontispiece,  and  ilhuiraicd  with  nuipcrous  engravings  of  Rural 
Cottages  and  Villas,  Ftftin-Houses,  Gates,  I^odgas,  .Ice-Houses, 
Vineries,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants,  &c.,  A>c. 

Terms  —Three  iMllan  per  year— Two  copies  for  Five  Dbllan. 

{tT*  Subscribers  may  commence  with  the  volume'J'i  Jolyi  or 
with  the  January  number.  The  back  Vols,  and  back  Noe.  can  be 
furnished. 

O*  Agents  ft»r  *'  The  Cvltivator,"  will  do  us  a  favo'r  by  act- 
ing also  as  Agents  for  *'  Ths  HoBTicvLTURiaT,-'  a  work  designed 
to  promote  rural  taste  and  rural  art,  not  only  in  the  orchard  and  the 
garden,  but  iu  all  tliat  gives  charactar  and  pleasure  to  a  country 
residence. LUTHER  TUCKER. 

LARGE  FOWLS— WILD  TURKIES. 
I^OR  SALE,  several  pair  of  very  fine,  large  fowls—from  three 
^  to  five  montlis  old— which,  when  fhll  grown,  will  weigh,  alive, 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds  each.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  Chiuese 
Mock  mentioned  in  the  Cultivator  for  1S47,  page  163.  Also  a  few 
pair  of  lurkies,  bred  wholly  from  wild  stock.  They  are  weU  do- 
raesticated,  and  are  very  beautiful  birds. 
Inquire  at  tha  QwwtoM  oy  tsb  CvxiTiVAToft. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  SU3S(»IBERS  TO 

TO  AOJBIVT!^,  POSTxH ASTERS,  &c. 

AS  an  inducerarni  to  greater  acuvity  oa  the  pait  orii^aaett 
whom  we  are  already  under  so  m4tiy  obtigaiioiu  U  u«t 
annnni  effiru  to  procure  subscribers  to  Tht  CnUivattr,  ibe  Psbliiik- 
er  offers  the  following  PrfsOiiams  for  subscripuuvs  to  tbe  roiuM 
for  1840  :— 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  fend  u*  the  largest  Donber  of  subicri- 
bers  t » the  Cnltivntnr  for  !*>!»,  with  the  pay  iuadvHttce,  at  itedoi 
price  of  67  cents  each,  prvvicos  to  the  Wth  of  March  um.  tu  mm 
of  FIFTY  DOLLARi^,  \p  be  paid  in  Agncultaral  and  Ho:»c&.arii 
Books,  and  to  include  a  cottpiete  set  of  The  CvkiBtcr  frua  iti 
commencement  to  the  cud  "f  !ti47— 15  vols.  boui«d,  si  #!«,-«< 
the  first  and  second  vol«.  of  Tk«  UortieitUm-iat,  b-Hawi,  ai  fT. 

2.  "BiL  the  one  sending  us  the  tiext  largest  number.  ii>t  ^■iB  of 
KORTV  OOLLA  RH,  in  btiok»,  aiid  to  iuclnle  sets  of  The  Cahin. 
lor  and  The  Horticihurisr,  tm  above- 

3  To  the  one  sending  ns  the  aezt  largest  nnniber,  the  hs  <^ 
THIRTY  DOLLARJi,  in  b-wka,  aiui  to  iticlnde  lea  w.aa>enif 
Tlie  Cultivator,  bound,  at  ^3,  and  the  lat  and  &1  volooiet  otlit 
Horticulturist.  _  . ,   „„ 

4.  F.>r  the  next  largest  JisL  the  sum  of  TWBNTV  DOLU85. 
in  books,  to  include  the  iirst  four  volnmes  oi  ilie  new  serK*  u  Tk 
Cuhivator.  and  the  1st  atnl  2d  votamea  of  The  HerticuhurA 

5    For  the  next  Ivge^t  lat,  TEN  DOLLARS,  in  bnoks. 

0.  For  U»e  Fiv*  next  iar^*st  lists,  each  the  ist  aad^U  vUuiBaa 
The  llorticultni'iet,  bound,  $7. 

7  For  th«-  next  Tm  largest  lists,  each,  a  copy  uf  the  a  T*ae 
of  The  Horticulturist,  bniilid,  S3. 60.  ,«    /vj. 

8.  For  the  Tbii  next  luorest  lists,  each.  vols.  5  and  6  of  Tlie  Ci^ 
ilvator,  for  IH38  and  lfc«iy,  ihe  ktsi  iwo  edited  by  Jud^t  Bud,  ui 
conia  mug  his  Portrait.  ,       . 

».  Fe»r  the  next  3ka  terg*flt,  each,  «  copy  of  I>Twnras»m» 
and  Fruit  Trees,  or  any  -nher  work  to  ihc  same  ami'r.m.  |1.50. 

10  For  the  Ten  next  largest,  each,  a  copy  of  TLueiss  Fm 
Cnhurisi—^O cents.  _.      -    u 

IT?*  In  all  cases  the  r»iym«'nu  most  swcompany  thcorden  mw 
papers 

[Cy»  The  Ixmks,  in  adi'tiion  to  those  named,  to  make  np  lae  ««• 
ral  sums  offered,  may  is-  **lecied  by  the  persisis  cuiiiitd  w  t-  *a 
Wesholl  publish  h  I.-m  oi  Iho  besi  Agriruliural  and  llon-rui'in 
works,  wit#  the  piioe«u  ij  uur  January  No ,  fmm  which  Hktwa 
can  be  m^e.  LUTUER  Tl'CaKE. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

FIVE  bun*^rcd  ti»ns  o<*  genuine  Peruvian  Goano,  fresh  fr<ffl  i^ 
Cbinche  Islt^nds,  no-i-  lui.ding  from  on  board  >hip,  jo- sake 
lots  to  suit  purctAisers  "Farmers  will  do  Mrell  to  be  opco  lEei 
guard  of  whom  ihcy  pflfi'iase  Guano,  a«  much  »  .«okJ  a.'sieris 
name  of  Peruvian,  whie^  is  tpurious  aud  almost  entirely  w.  nb{«* 
fPLOWS,  &c^— Upwards  of  sixty  d.ffereul  k»nds  oi'Pii'Wv  Fur- 
rows, Cultivators,  Tiir»»hcr*,  Horse  Powers,  and  Agrtco'iura.  sd 
lloriiculmral  iirplenient^  .if  great  vari''iy.  ^ 

FIELD  AND  GARPCN  JJKEDS— A  complete awnrtmen? 
A  Descriptive  Caiolojjceof  the  above,  of  lf»  pages,  wiii  beiesi 
gratis  to  all  who  rcc^ucst  it,  poM'paid- 
Apply  at  the  AgnculM'.ral  Warehouse  and  Seed  ?torenf 

A.  R  ALLEN*  CO, 
Nov  1— 2t.  1«S&  101  Waiersttcei.  Nevr.^fl* 


JOHN  MATHER  &  CO., 
UnUed  Statu  Agricultural  WardUnu§,  195  Frvnt^m 

door  south  of  Fulton  Street,  Jfew-Tork  €Uf, 
TXTHBRE  they  have  (br  sale  over  SOO  difloreni  patterns  and^^ of 

^*  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  sniialiHfor  all  kig»a 
soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assonmrnt  of  Agn<M'-^ 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New- York,  ^"^^ 
will  be  sold  at)owcr  prices  than  they  can  be  poFchosed  at  m^y^J^i 
establishment.    Purcoasers  will  do  well  to  eaU  and  examuie  t^jj 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.    Amonf?  the  plows  ailvefi«j 
will  be  found  J.  May  her  It  Co.'s  celebrated  atid  unequalled  i-H* 
Premium  Bagle  D.  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  F^ ' 
to  be  had  in  the  United  ?> tales. 

N.  B.    Castings  of  aU  kinde  made  to  otder.J 

New  Vock,  Oct.  i,  1M&-Hf. 
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ll  t  &  V  A  t  v!&^ 


▲  MONTHLY  JOUBNALy  DEVOTED  TO 


AGRKHI,  HORTIdiTDRB,  FI/ORICDLTURe, 


AND  TO 


DOMESTIC  AND  RUBAI  ECONOMY 


ILLUSTRATED  WITB  ENGRAVINGS  OF 


FARM  HOUSES  AND  FARM  BUILDINGS,  IMPROVED  BREEDS  OF 
CATTLE,  HORSES,  SHEEP,  SWINE  AND  POULTRY, 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  DOMESTIC 

UTENSILS,  &c. 


]f EW  8ERI£S-TOI«.  TI. 


ALBANY,  NEW-YORK: 

PUBUSHED  BY  LUTHER  TUCKER.  407  BROADWAY. 


omcc  IK  Kxw-TomK  cmr,  at 
M.  H.  NEWMAN  k,  Co.'t  BOOKSTORE,  No.  199  BROADWAY, 

WaZKS  tIII01.B  HOMBBBS,  OS  COMPLBTX  SBTS  OF  TBS  BACK  TOLVMBl  CAN  ALWAYS  BX  OBTAINBD. 


FROM  THE  STEAM  PRESS  OF  C.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN. 

1849. 


fflDEX  TO  TOLUME  YI. 

(mnf  SERIES.) 

[EsopLAJ^ATioir. — In  maMtig  out  the  annexed  Index,  We  have  placed  every  thing  telatii^ 
to  Cattle,  under  that  bead — so  with  Horses,  Shsep,  Swine,  PouLtaf ,  Domestic  Economy, 
Bodes,  Periodicals,  MA3awEfl|,  &c.  Every  article  referring  in  any  way  to  these  subjects, 
will  be  fouKid  arranged  under  these  several  beads.] 


A. 

Aeknowiedsroexrts,  M,  07, 96, 190)  161, 196. 

«ee,  860,  t9d,  ses,  »3,  sra 

Accounts,  Fans,  ItRportanee  of,. .  SMOfiRO 
Adlr««0  oT  Praft  iohnMon,, 909 

—  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Kimtf 907,  S» 

—  lOflttbacri&rsfo'nicCvllrvaier,..  M 
Agrieidtiiral  BxhibkioH  In  ffeotUiid,. . .  346 

—  —       m  the  United  SMMa,. 966 

—  Lsthnte  at  Maunt  Airy, 81 

—  IiBpleraenls,  Improved, -80 

—  —      nmde  in  Albany, 196 

—  Labor,  Price  ef,  in  14ih  centary,  St8 

—  Meetings  in  Boetoii, tSSt 

—  Paperf,  List  ef, -66 

—  —   taken  ki  WflmiiiBKm,  Yu,  . .  166 

Valaeof. fie,  66,  K»,  909 

<—   Readiug,  Iinperfaiiee  of, 39S 

—  School  for  NeWV&tkf  Report  on,  ISO 
^  —      GomnieaioaeM  to   Report 

plan  o^. 191i  166 

—  —   atDeRuTter, «4 

at  New  Haven, 34.38,999 

—  —   at  Dttrien  Centre. 383 

—  Societiev,  Benefits  of, 64,  3T5 

—  HVareheose  in  Albany, 68 

Ajricohore  and  ttw  Af  ricttitariai,. 13 

—  LegMathre  Aid  to, 9M 

—  Nglional  Board  or; 369,378 

—  of  Seoeea  Ooamy,  Newr-York,  911. 

968,  386 

—  Relatiooa  of  Scfelhce  to,. ., 331 

Albany  and  Renaaalaer  Hort  Boeiety,  166. 

960,909,891 

AMen,  to  destroy, 161 

American  Coiificae  of  Fmii  Growers, .  841 

—  lQ.«iiiie,  Notice  cfj 986 

Aflunoaia  in  the  Atmosphere, 916 

AaAcrostie, 96 

Aaalyses  of  Keonicky  Litoeaunie  «Q«,  106, 

167 

—  Mannrea, 991 

—  nanis  and  Grains, 930)911,906 

—  Tomato  and  Eff]^  plant, 994 

Ao(i,Bb4:k.toflestToy,.; 966,979 

APPLBS-^Boldwin, 118 

Cctorof, 150 

Deeiaon  nf  Ohio  Convention  on,. .    66 

B&Kt  of  woSt»  on, -no 

Export  of, 131 

forCanada, "66 

Rsskea  Sweet, MS 

Market,  beat  ibr, iMS,  871 

Nortkera  Bweet, 363 

Noiea  on  several  kinds, ...  .66, 117, 911 

Raaie'sJ«miett,..T^ 149 

0dectliatt»f, 978,  971 

.Sweet,  best  Wads  of, 910 

Apple  TreoL  frown  from  Cuttings, 67 

Hafdiness  of  Svreet, 979 

—  —   Prantng  Yonng, 116 

.  T.,"-   Setting  onl ISO 

Jl*.>^tadAnla,... 979 

*l»icot,ailtnrBof, m 

Ajfli  .Seasonable  Hints  fbr, ISS 

Arborjcttlture, M 

JjjyWorm,  Ravages  of'  .;*..! 361 

*Ae«,  ^  on  Grass  lani, U 

—  and  Umc  Experiment  with 310 

.r  P^t, ;....  3B 

***?*««",  Salt  for, , 


AidMun  Fanaer'a  Glat, 109 

B. 
Bailey.  Compoajtion  of, .-.  911 

—  Caltmedf, 919,969,334 

—  Nutritive  properties  of, 936 

—-   l*peminni  Cr(^  of,. ... .  .06, 109,  907 

->    Vanetiesof, 363 

Beans,  «s  Food  for  Aninala, 109 

—  LinM^-GiilUiiie  of, 189 

—  Preaiinm  Crops  of, 66,  169,  307 

Bees,  Qaeen, 919 

—  fio  Kingbirds  eat? 990 

—  ProSlaMe  swarm  of, 67 

—  Works  OH, 399 

Bedrooms,  conveniences  of,  323 

Binfa,  Vailyof^ 914,991 

Blight  on  Pear  Ttees, 68,  341 

—  Easempcioii  iWnn, 363 

Board  of  Amenlture,  Natioiud, . . .  309,  378 

Bone-meal  ?or  Cows, 179 

Boiie8,diesolved  byateam^ 163 

—  Valne  of,  hs  a  fertilizer, 114 

Bodk  Farming,  Comraeuti  on, 11, 185 

BOOKS— American  Farm  Book, 199 

—  Fmit  Cnlturist, ISO,  32),  376 

—  Beekeeper's  Manual, 194 

Aericnlturnf Chemistry,  Eaton's,..  997 

Chemical  Technology, 194 

Colmau^  European  Arricolture,. .    16 

—  Enropemt  Life  ana  Maimers,.  997 

Cotton  Mannai, 08 

-Cottage  Gardner 180 

Dadd's  Chart  of  Veterinary  Practice,  67 

Elements  of  Agricnltnre, 160 

Former's  Every-day  Book, 100 

History  of  the  Holland  Purchase, . .  193 
Report  of  Ohio  Board  of  Agrieul- 

tuie, 180,194 

Report  of  Gon.  of  Patents,  for  1848,  376 
Scientific  Agricnltnre,  Rogers*, ...  10 
Transactions  of  the  Amencan  In- 

stitnte. 10 

—  of  the  Maas.  Agricnhural  So- 

deti^ 150 

•-   of  the  New-York  State  Af . 

Soeienr, 899 

TfeatfM  on  Management  of  Fniit 

Trees, 160 

BreiBd-roaking  Machine, 329 

Broom-corn -for  Soiling, 194 

—  gniwninOhio, 378 

Bracmansia,  the  Double, 69 

Buckwheat,  Indian, 969 

■—   CompoaitioQ  of, 941 

Buddinf  Cherries, 913 

—  Ligatures  for, 543 

—  Peach  Trees, 189 
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SktUl]ts  of  laxms. 

The  FUm  or  tho  Hon.  Daniel  Webeter. 


EsiTOM  or  THE  CvLTivATOB — In  tbc  montb  of  Oc- 
lober  lut,  I  spent  a  <laj  upon  Ur.  Wbbsteb'b  farm, 
•I  Htnh^eld,  in  Plymouih  counif,  Mass.,  end  el- 
iLough  I  ina  not  lo  fortunate  as  to  And  him  at  home, 
m;  diiippoiatnient  was  muoh  leaseDed  hf  tbe  polile  at- 
tenUoDS  of  Mbb.  WcBaTia;  attentions  whiuh  good 
Kate  aod  genuine  huspitolitj  ever  aoggest.  Mri. 
Wehtter  OTidentlj  takes  a  lively  interest  in  agricuUxr- 
>1  improTements, — as  aU  /amieT'i  uiru  should  do, — 
ud  ihe  general  cardinal  piineiples  of  good  farming 
■re,  wiiU  bar,  funiiiar  lopios.  I  shall  not  be  able,  at 
ikii  time,  to  Epeak  of  Mr.  Webster's  forming,  with  that 
panicularitj  which  I  could  wish;  but  promising  mj- 
aelT  tie  plsasure  of  aecepting  bis  polite  invitation  to 
repcst  mj  visit  in  ibe  spring,  at  a  time  when  he  may 
be  a[  home,  1  shall  bops  to  males  further  comments 


a  other 


As  a  Scateuuaa  and  Orator,  Mr.  Websti 
rooablj  known,  nt  boms  and  abroad;  but  it  i 
bips,  so  generallj  known  tbat  be  adds  to 
trischej  of  taia  exteasive  and  varied  knowledge,  a  tlio. 
roDgh  tcqnaintaDce  with  the  praotionl  printiplcs  of 
Farming.  Indeed,  upon  Ibis  subject,  he  is  as  much  at 
bome  19  upon  aAj  matters  of  law  or  slats  in  which 
Ik  ii  K  macb  distinguidied  {  and  nothing  affcirds  him 
Dure  Inr  pleasnre  than  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
[uming  operations  on  bis  estate,  and  social  and  faniil- 
iir  discussion  of  the  principles  of  good  husbandry  with 
his  brethren  of  the  plow.  He  retires  from  the  aoise 
uil  busils  of  the  world,  and  ifae  wearing  duties  of  puh- 
lii^  lilh,  during  a  wintar  at  Wssbington,  to  his  pleasant 
ud  nodesl  coantrj  seat,  with  much  delight ;  and  here 
—lbs  aBkirs  of  State  nil  laid  aside,  and  his  mind  lot 
down  to  the  humblor,  hot  more  genie]  aoncerns  of  bus- 
btmlrjr  and  doraeslio  life — no  man  oan  be  more  easily 
apptoachcd,  Hore,  ho  is  ever  reedy  to  impart  or  to 
receiTe  information  upon  practical  matters  of  common 
lile ;  aad  none  can  be  more  cheerful  and  familiar  in  all 
dill  pertains  Co  agreeable  oompanionship,  than  the 
jroman,— the  Fanner  of  Morsbfield. 

The  fann  of  Mr.  WEBiTEa  consists  of  some  twelvo 
u  SSitea  hundred  acres,  over  two  hundred  of  whiob 
•re  10  on  improved  slate  of  tillage,  and  the  remainder 
u  xdt-maish,  pasture  and  nood-lnnd.  The  estate  is 
"■ule  up  of  several  emoller  farms,  with  the  buildings 
•till  remaining,  which  are  leased  to  the  men  in  bis 
""ploy,  the  whole  being  among  the  oldest  settled  lands 
|»  N>w  England.  The  soil  generally,  in  this  region, 
"  » ibin  sandy  and  gravelly  loam ,  resting  upon  a  loose 
uil  parous  subsoil)  and  those  portions  that  still  remain 
IB  Bu  uDimprovcd  state  present,  after  the  droutbs  of 
mnuuer  conunence,  a  brown  and  moat  sombre  appear- 
u^.    Ptymoath  MHuitir,  al  best,  has  a  stern  and  hard 


reoeived.  Mr.  Webstsb  has  directed  the  attoatien  of 
his  neighbora  near  the  sea-board,  to  a  more  full  appre. 
elation  of  the  rich  fertilicing  treeeurCB  whiob  A* 
ocean  aflbrds,  for  the  melioration  of  their  ligtt,  faungt^ 
lands,  and  do  donbt  improvement  will  be  seen  in  cw-  _ 
sequence. 

The  manMon-hotisa,  a  little  elevated,  is  situated  ii 
the  midst  of  an  extended  and  riobty  diversified  plai>, 
with  a  somewbat  broken  snrTaoe.  In  a  westerly  dirae- 
tion,  this  plain  rises  gradnallj,  tmninating  in  a  hill  of 
considerable  altitude,  which  commands  a  full  »at 
choming  view  oF  the  whole  eatate.  In  the  oppoaita 
and  easterly  direction,  it  lies  open  to  the  asa,  aDiinfi^ 
from  ths  house,  a  line  view  of  the  oceat's  broad  Kt- 
panse,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  f  mile.  Tba 
bouse  stands  back  some  forty  rods  from  tho  pablio  rood, 
and  is  approached  by  a  broad  avenue,  lined  with  a  flou- 
rishing and  well-trimmed  hedge,  and  a  varisty  of  for- 
est and  omamenlaJ  trees,  mostly  planted  by  the  pro- 
prietor's own  hand.  It  is  of  two  and  a-hiUf  storisa, 
with  a  broad  and  tasteful  piasxa  on  two  sides,  the  bor- 
ders of  which  are  ornamented  with  climbing  and  orna- 
mental shrubs.  The  upright  part  of  the  mansion  was 
built  by  a  man  of  wealth  some  TO  Or  80  yeara  ago. 
To  this  Mr.  Webster  has  since  added  a  spaokina  ti. 
brary-Toom  in  the  rear.  Here  may  be  fonnd  (be 
Uiooghts  of  gifted  miitds  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  the 
oboicest  productions  of  the  present  time.  There  ore 
several  fine  pictures  in  the  room,  among  which  war* 
noticed  full-length  pointings  of  Mr.  WEBsTeaand  Lord 
AsHBDKTon.  This  Library,  with  its  counllose  vokuiMa, 
struck  us  es  worthy  of  its  owner; — a  (illlug  place  for 
the  retirement  of  bis  noble  mind,  where  it  eould  eoat- 
mune  with  the  choioest  thoughts  of  otber  gifted  mea, 
or  carry  on  ils  own  peaulinr  work  of  great  thinking. 
There  has  been  no  ellbri  at  display,  eilfaer  within  or 
without  the  mansion ;  bnl  the  whole  bas  on  appearaaae 
of  oomforl  and  oonvenience,  reminding  the  visitor,  «■ 
some  one  else  has  well  remarked,  of  Cicero's  desorip- 
tion  of  a  honse  fit  lor  the  residence  of  a  distinguidiBd 
and  respected  cfaaraeter: — "  It  is  neither  small,  raeaa, 
or  sordid,  nor  enlarged  with  profane  and  waucoa  «z- 
travagance." 

The  bams  and  other  onl-buildings  are  welt  and  dor* 
bly  oonslruotsd,  and  very  conveniently  airanged.  Ilia 
most  nnezceplionable  neatness  and  good  order  prevail 
in  every  department  at  the  barns. 

Mr.  Webster  purchased  this  estate,  and  oommeiMed 
his  improvements,  about  flfteen  yean  yean  ago;  lb* 
land  then  being  in  low  condition,  and  aflbrding  bW 
soan^  harvests,  tho  result  of  a  wearing  husbandry,  al- 
most from  the  landing  of  the  pilprims.  He  now  enu 
over  two  hundred  tons  of  opland  bay,  besides  a  large 
quantl^  of  salt-marsh.  His  pastures  support  aboot 
one  biudred   bead  of  cattle,  and  some  sheep.    "Tb* 
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brown  and  dry  knolls  have  many  of  them  been  covered 
vith  a  lively  green,  by  an  improved  tillage. 

Impkovembnt  or  PASTtraES. — It  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  proprietor,  to  improve 
his  pasture  lands;  thereby  increasing  the  amount  as 
well  as  the  qaality  of  the  feed.  Much  of  this  soil  is 
naturally  very  light  and  thin,  and  the  surface  being 
quite  broken  into  IcnoUs,  the  land,  in  its  unimproved 
state,  evidently  suffers  severely  from  drouth.  He  has 
been  constantly  and  steadily  progressing  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pastures,  and  now  many  of  them  afford  fine 
ranges  for  the  stock.  These  improvements  have  been 
made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Buckwheat,  and  other 
green  crops  have  been  somewhat  used,  with  good  re- 
sults ;  but  the  main  dependence  has  been  upon  the  rich 
fertilizing  materials  sifibrded  by  the  sea.  The  kelp- 
weed,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak,  possesses  won- 
derfully enriching  power  on  these  light  soils.  The 
firesh  appearance  of  the  knolls,  which  have  been  cover- 
ed with  a  verdant  herbage  by  the  application  of  kelp, 
in  contrast  with  those  which  still  retain  their  brown 
and  seared  surface,  is  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  as  it  no  doubt  is  to  the  taste  of  the  cattle. 
The  menhaden  fish  have  also  been  largely  used  on  these 
lands,  and  some  of  them,  which  were  dressed  with  this 
fish  several  years  ago,  still  maintain  a  thick  and  supe- 
rior herbage. 

I  noticed  a  pasture-field  of  several  acres,  embracing 
a  high  and  dry  knoll,  with  little  or  no  feed  of  much 
value  upon  it,  which  was  under  a  course  of  improve- 
ment. A  very  heavy  coat  of  swamp-muck  had  been 
hauled  on  to  the  field,  sometime  previously,  from  a 
swamp  close  by,  and  heaped  out  for  spreading.  It  had 
in  this  state  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere sufficiently  long  to  become  very  dry  and  crumb- 
ling. The  muck  was  spread  over  the  surface  and  plow- 
ed in,  and  the  field  sown  to  rye  and  grass-seeds,  the 
rye  to  be  fed  off  by  the  stock.  I  noticed  that  upon  an 
adjoining  field,  which  had  been  similarly  managed,  the 
grass  was  very  good.  In  fact,  there  was  more  value 
of  forage  upon  one  acre  than  upon  four  acres  of  the 
first  mentioned  field.  In  the  old  and  thickly  settled 
portions  of  our  country,  the  pastures  have  been  much 
neglected  and  worn ;  the  prices  they  command  are  com- 
paratively high;  the  price  of  pasturage  is  also  high; 
and  hence  improvements  in  this  department  of  farming 
are  as  valuable  and  desirable  as  in  almost  any  other. 

Cultivation  or  Forests. — Mr.  Webstee  takes 
much  pains  in  promoting  the  growth,  and  increasing 
the  number  and  variety  of  forest-trees.  The  forests 
that  were  growing  at  the  ime  of  his  purchase,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  a  groat  number  and  va- 
riety of  other  American  forest-trees  have  been  plant- 
ed by  him,  many  of  which  are  now  quite  thrifty  and  sizea- 
ble, affording  abundant  proof  of  the  utility  and  eventual 
profit  of  a  careful  attention  to  this  branch  of  good  hus- 
bandry. The  example  Mr.  Webster  has  given  is 
most  commendable,  and  any  intelligent  visitor  at  Marsh- 
field,  witnessing  the  thrifty  growth  of  these  young  trees, 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  too  long  and  too  generally  neglected. 

The  Stock. — ^About  thirty  swine,  of  all  ages,  are 
kept  here.    They  are  of  the  Mackay  breed,  in  all  its 

Jnirity  ;  and  are  among  the  host  specimens  of  this 
iftvorite  breed  to  be  found  in  New-England.  Among 
others,  I  particularly  noticed  his  old  boar.  Ho  is 
thirteen  years  old,  a  fine  stock  getter;  and  has  been 
carried  into  almost  every  county  in  the  State.  An 
old  breeding-sow,  with  12  snow-white  pigs  of  very 
uniform  size,  also  atttracted  my  attention.  Mr. 
Webster  is  also  raising  a  pair  of  Suffolk  pigs,  in  order 
to  test  the  qualities  of  that  breed. 

Mr.  Webster  has  imported  some  fine  cattle  of  the 
Ayrshire,  Devondiire,   and  Aldemey  breeds,   and  i^ 


observing  the  comparative  merits  of  each.  His  deck 
of  Ayrshiree,  of  all  ages,  is  quite  nnmerooi,  lod  ^ 
bably  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  equal  Duniwii 
the  oountryi  He  esteems  them  highly  as  a(iairy.$tock 
for  the  New-England  soil  and  climate,  siid  hit  con 
of  this  breed  are  excellent  milkers^  Mrs<  Wetmerii. 
formed  me,  however,  that  the  Alderney  covsorpts. 
ed  all  others  for  the  rich  quality  of  her  milk;  that  ike 
cream  can  be  churned  into  butter  in  a  verj  fev  no. 
utes,  and  being  of  too  deep  an  orange  color  to  lock 
well  on  the  table,  the  milk  of  this  cow  is  maiUj  oui. 
ed  with  that  of  three  or  four  others,  peroeptiblj  cob 
ing  the  whole.  She  does  not  give  as  mudi  Bilk, 
however,  as  either  of  the  Ayrshire  oows. 

He  has  a  fine  yotmg  bull  of  the  Aldemey  fared,  d 
has  for  experiment  coupled  him  with  eoiiie  of  it 
Ayrshire  oows  this  year.  He  has  an  old  DeroisJiiie 
bull  and  many  grade-cattle  and  steers  of  hb  «r., 
which  are  esteemed  highly  fc»r  the  yoke.  A  ym- 
ing  bull-calf  of  this  breed  was  also  aotioed,  ni  i 
Durham  cow  of  remarkable  capacity  as  a  deep  mUb. 
The  farmer  of  Marshfield  b  not  to  be  beatoiiijuT 
other  farmer,  in  the  number  and  fine  majestic  tppetr' 
ance  of  his  working  oxen,  of  which  he  keeps  serenl 
yoke  for  the  business  of  the  farm.  TventrSre 
steers  were  noticed  in  one  lot,  which  have  mtdi 
come  down  from  his  old  farm  in  New  -HsiDp^liiR. 
Mr.  Webster  has  any  quantity,  and  a  great  Tintij 
of  poultry  and  water  fowl,  ann  ponds  of  vster  k 
them. 

He  takes  great  delight  among  his  cftttle;ffidtk 
progress  of  each  animal  is  carefully  obserrcd  id 
well  known  by  him.  Before  leaving  the  farm  b  tk 
autumn  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  public  li/e,  he  ass- 
ally  has  all  the  cattle  brought  up  to  the  bans,  d 
each  animal  put  into  its  stall,  which  is  nombered.  d 
of  which  a  memorandum  is  taken.  Ws  hetd  ima 
keeps  him  informed,  during  the  winter,  of  the  Ris 
and  progress  of  the  stock  and  other  matters,  «i^  if 
any  particular  animal  is  mentioned,  bebunrsailibgc: 
him  at  once. 

Manure. — ^In  addition  to  the  botmtifol  snppJrof 
manure  made  by  the  numerous  stock,  the  sea  lis 
affords  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material  for  ibe 
improvement  of  the  soil  and  crops.  The  sweepinff^rf 
the  marsh,  so  called, — ^which  are  compost  of  i 
variety  of  vegetation  from  the  marsh  and  the  sea.  tb 
most  valuable  of  which  is  the  rock-weed,— are  broo«irt 
in  by  the  tide-and  deposited  in  winrovs  on  the  nitf- 
gins  of  the  upland.  They  are  gathered  np,  at  dif- 
ferent  times,  and  deposited  in  the  baro-yaitis  td 
piggery.  Swamp-muck  and  mud  and  turf  from  tie 
ditches  in  the  marshes,  are  also  carted  into  the  yanb 
during  summer,  and  the  whole  mixed  np  villi  ti» 
manure-droppings  by  the  treading  of  the  stock.  Tic 
hay  cut  upon  the  marshes  is  profusely  used  for  litter- 
ing the  yards  and  sheds  during  the  foddeiinff  seasa. 
The  barns  are  not  conveniently  located  for  eellais,  a^ 
the  planks  of  the  stable-floors  arc  therefore  laid  ^m 
an  opening  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  tnaa 
or  loam  thrown  under  the  stables  in  the  fall  to  tl» 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  in  order  that  nothing  m 
be  lost.  Large  quantities  of  the  menhaden  fish  ^ 
taken  in  the  seine,  and  either  composted  vnth  mwx 
and  other  material,  or  spread  directly  npoo  ^®  ^"^^ " 
a  top-dressing  for  grass,  or  plowed  in  for  hoed  crop^- 

Use  of  Kelp.— But  one y)f  the  most  interestiflg  mat. 
Jters  pertaining  to  Mr.  Webster's  fanning;  is  tte  ^ 
tematic  and  extensive  business  of  collecting  and  m^ 
kelp.  Until  he  commenced  farming,  the  Taloe  ol  tta 
plant,  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  was  not  at  all  appre- 
ciated  in  this  region,  although  thousands  of  tons  <Au 
were  annually  thrown  upon  the  shore,  to  he  <*^"'j^' 
ed  and  again  washed  away  into  the  occtf-   **«  ^' 
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ifttes  one  load  of  it  to  be  equal,  in  the  power  of  pro- 
uctioQ  it  imparts  to  the  land,  to  three  loads  of  ordinary 
tnD*jard  manure.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  in 
lis  place,  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from 
.  P.  NoaxoN,  £sq.,  professor  of  Agricultural  Chemis> 
J  in  Yale  College,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of 
line  as  to  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  this  sea- 
eed,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  from  his  description, 
iij  this  substance  is  so  valuable  to  the  Darmen  on  the 
la-coast: 

"  The  name  kelp  does  not,  as  I  understand  it,  apply 
» any  particular  kind  or  class  of  sea-weeds,  but  to  the 
ih  which  is  left  when  they  are  burned.  This  ash  was 
•rmerly  made  in  ^  great  quantities,  on  the  northern 
Msi  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  glass  making,  and 
)id  often  under  the  Spanish  name  of  'barilla.'  Carbonate 
f  soda  is  now  so  cheap  that  the  kelp  is  chiefly  applied 
>  the  land,  and  for  this  purpose  brings  £3  (about  $15,) 
er  ton.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  alkalies, 
otasb  and  soda,  much  sulphuric  acid,  and  generally  a 
ood  proportion  of  phosphates ;  also,  of  course,  oom- 
lOD  salt.  It  is  therefore  a  very  valuable  manure. 
'be  organic  part  contains  much  nitrogen,  besides  a 
pccies  of  mucilage,  and,  in  some  varieties,  a  kind  of 
agar.  In  the  Lothiansof  Scotland,  a  right  of  way  to 
7  the  sea-coast  to  gather  sea-weed^  increases  the  rental 
f  a  farm,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  dollars  per  acre.'' 

The  particular  substance  which  Mr.  Webster  calls 
elp,  is  a  plant  growing  in  shallow  water  and  rooting 
poQ  the  stones,  the  stalk  being  four  to  five  feet  long, 
rith  a  long  and  broad  leaf.  It  is  a  very  gummy  plant, 
f  a  greenish  appearance.  A  strong  wind,  blowing 
rom  the  eastward,  drives  great  quantities  of  it  on  to 
be  beach,  depositing  it  in  large  winrows  at  high  water 
lark.  Immediately  after  one  of  these  blows,  all  the 
srce  of  the  farm,  of  men  and  teams,  is  set  at  work  in 
auling  it  to  the  uplands.  It  is  spread  directly  from 
be  cart,  and  mostly  plowed  under  the  soil,  for  hoed 
rops,  without  any  delay.  But  when  taken  at  intervals 
icoDvcnient  and  unseasonable  for  turning  under  for 
bb  purpose,  it  is  either  spread  as  a  top  dressing  on 
he  mowings,  or  used  in  fertilizing  the  pastures.  Its 
est  effects  are  realised  when  plowed  in  for  hoed  crops. 

It  is  necessary  to  secure  the  kelp  very  soon  after  it 

I  deposited  on  the  beach ;  for  if  left  in  a  pile,  a  pow- 
rfal  fermentation  commences,  and  the  next  high  water 
arries  it  out  beyond  reach.  There  is  no  particular 
ule  observed  as  to  the  quantity  used,  the  ground  being 
oTered  with  as  much  as  can  be  turned  under,  by  the 
»low.  A  short  time  previous  to  my  visit  at  Marsh- 
eld,  there  had  been  one  of  these  heavy  easterly  winds, 
nd  the  kelp  thrown  on  shore  had  been  carted  to  a  field 
f  several  acres  of  sward-land,  and  plowed  immediate- 
f  under  the  sod.  Several  teams  were  engaged  in 
auliog  it  from  the  beach,  and  others  in  plowing  it  in; 

II  hands  working  with  all  their  might,  and  Mr. 
^ebbtek  as  much  engaged  in  the  matter  as  any  body. 
rbe  field  is  intended  for  corn  next  season. 

The  Caops. — Mr.  Webster  goes  largely  into  the 
nltiration  of  the  various  root  crops.  His  potatoes,  of 
f  the  Pinkeye  and  Mercer  varieties,  are  as  fine  as  I 
ave  seen  for  years.  They  are  very  smooth  and  fair, 
Jid  have  grown  to  a  large  size,  without  any  indica- 
ions  of  disease.  In  fact,  I  was  informed  that  they  are 
lot  aficcted  with  the  rot,  when  planted  on  his  light, 
oamj  soils,  and  manured  with  the  kelp.  It  is  an  ad- 
oirable  dressing  for  the  potato;  possessing  great  pow-, 
r  as  a  fertilizer,  without  any  tendency  to  produce  the 
ital  disease  which  is  of  late  years  always  sure  to  at- 
ack  this  root  when  heavily  dlrcssed  with  animal  ma- 
nure. 

A  field  of  turnepa,  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  ad- 
joining it,  five  or  six  acres  of  mangel  wurtzel  and  sn- 
;ar  beets,  were  noticed.     Here  again  the  advantage  of 


the  kelp,  as  a  dressing  for  these  succulent  crops,  was 
at  once  apparent,  not  only  in  the  luxuriant  growth  im- 
parted to  them,  but  also  in  the  entire  absence  of  all 
weeds  from  the  soil ;  for,  unlike  manures  from  farm- 
stock,  the  material  taken  from  the  sea,  brings  with  -it 
no  weeds  to  the  soil,  and  the  labor  of  cultivation  is 
therefore  materially  lessened. 

The  com  crop  is  good,  averaging,  I  should  judge, 
over  60  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  hay  is  abun- 
dant, the  season  having  been  most  favorable  for  grass, 
and  over  200  tons  of  upland  hay  have  been  gathered 
into  the  bams.  I  noticed  that  a  good  deal  of  grass  is 
cut  here,  called  "  black  grass,"  which  grows  on  the 
margins,  between  the  uplands  and  salt  marshes,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  as  forage  for  the  stock.  I  was  inform- 
ed that  it  does  not  flourish  in  any  other  locality.  The 
marshes  yield  a  heavy  burden  of  hay,  and  some  of  it 
makes  very  fair  winter  fodder,  but  the  most  of  it  is 
profusely  used  in  bedding  the  stock  and  littering  the 
yards  and  sheds  during  the  winter.  The  bams  are  full ; 
and  an  abundance  of  the  requisite  materials  is  at  hand, 
for  carrying  the  numerous  stock  through  the  foddering 
season,  in  fine  condition. 

In  closing  this  communication,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  remark,  that  the  importance  and  the  improvements 
of  agriculture  \have,  from  early  college  days,  been  a  fa- 
vorite subject  with  Mr.  Webster;  and  he  has  ever, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  shown  that  he  regards 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  the  highest  and  most  ea* 
nobling  employment  of  man. 

Hear  his  own  remarks  in  this  connection:^ 
"  Agriculture  feeds  us;  to  a  great  extent  it  clothes 
us ;  without  it  we  could  not  have  manufactures,  and 
we  should  not  have  oonmierce.    These  all  stand  toge- 
ther, but  they  stand  together  like  pillars  in  a  cluster, 
the  largest  in  the  centre,  and  that  largest  is  agricul- 
ture.    Let  us  remember  too,  that  we  live  in  a  country 
of  small  farms,  and  freehold  tenements;  in  a  countiy 
in  which  men  cultivate  with  their  own  hands,  their 
own  fee  simple  acres ;  drawing  not  only  their  subsist- 
ence, but  also  their  spirit  of  independence  and  manly 
freedom  from  the  ground  they  plow.    They  are  at  once 
its  owners,   its   cultivators   and   its   defenders.    And 
whatever  else  may  be  undervalued,  or  overlooked,  let 
us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the 
most  important  labor  of  man.     Man  naay  be  civilized, 
in  some  degree,  without  great  progress  in  manufactures, 
and  with  little  commerce  with  his  distant  neighbors. 
But  without  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  he  is  in  all 
countries,  a  savage.     Until  he  stops  from  the  chase, 
and  fixes  himself  in  some  place,  and  seeks  a  living  from 
the  earth,  he  is  a  roaming  barbarian.     When  tillage 
begins,  other  arts  follow.     The  farmers,  therefore,  are 
the  founders  of  human  civilization."  < 

We  often  hear  the  clamor  of  '  book-farming,'  '  gen- 
tlemen farmers,'  8tc.,  &c.,  raised  against  the  men  of 
wealth,  or  of  gifted  mind,  who  engage  in  farming, 
from  a  natural  taste  that  way,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
improvements.  It  usually  proceeds  firom  ignorance  or 
a  narrow  mind.  No  roan  of  sense  or  intelligence  ever 
joins  in  this  clamor ;  keeping  his  own  operations  within 
the  limits  of  his  means,  he  is  readily  convinced  upon 
reflection,  that  to  this  same  class  of  citizens,  agricul- 
ture has  been  largely  indebted,  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  ages.  F.  Holbrook. 

BrattUboro,^  Vt.,  Nov,  24,  1848. 


Ashes  on  Grass. — S.  R.  Gray,  of  Salem,  N.  Y. 
sowed  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  26  bushels  of  unleachod 
ashes  on  two  acres  of  meadow,  on  a  western  hill-side, 
which  had  been  mown  for  thirty  years.  The  crop  of 
hay  was  increased  from  half  a  ton  per  acre  to  a  ton, 
and  the  second  year  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter. 
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**  To  Improve  the  Soil  and  the 
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This  was  the  motto  adopted  by  the  lamented  Buel  to 
axpress  the  design  of  our  work.  Though  the  wt)rds  are 
well  chosen,  perhaps  the  object  might  be  more  dis- 
tinctly told  by  a  transposition  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
a  proper  improvement  of  the  mind  of  the  farmer, 
teems  naturally  to  constitute  an  important  step  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

By  a  proper  improvement  of  the  mind,  we  mean,  in 
this  case,  the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge  as  will 
better  enable  the  farmer  to  understand  and  prosecute 
the  business  of  his  profession — ^knowledge  which  shall 
bear  the  same  relation  to  his  vocation,  as  that  which 
is  possessed  by  the  physician,  the  merchant,  and  the 
mechanic,  bears  to  their  pursuits. 

The  idea,  we  trust,  is  not  now  very  extensively 
held,  that  little  or  no  intelligence  is  necessary  to  di- 
rect, rightly,  the  operations  of  agriculture;  though  we 
fear  the  supposition  b  too  frequently  indulged,  that 
the  circumstances  in  which  farmers  are  placed,  are 
uifavorable  to  mental  energy  and  the  culture  of  the 
mind.  It  is  admitted  that  tevere  bodily  labor  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties ;  but  we 
are  confident  that  the  organs  of  both  mind  and  body 
are  developed  and  strengthened  by  a  due  degree  of 
muscular  exercise.  Hence  the  circumstances  best  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  are 
those  which  call  into  proper  action  the  intellectual  and 
physical  powers  with  which  he  is  naturally  endowed. 

But  there  are  now,  fortunately,  many  farmers  in  our 
oonntry  whose  labors  are  not  so  constant  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  improvement  of  their  minds;  many,  in- 
deed, are  thinking  and  reodtng  men;  and  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  it  is  more  from  lack  of  inclina- 
tion than  the  existence  of  real  obstacles,  that  the  class 
is  not  more  numerous.  The  long  winter  evenings  and 
stormy  days,  afford  many  hours  of  leisure,  during 
which  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  might  be 
gathered. 

To  show  that  manual  labor  is  not, incompatible  with 
high  mental  capacities,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
to  ancient  times— when 


*'  the  ascred  plow  mmjilUffoi 


The  kinga  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind.** 

The  names  of  distinguished  individuals  of  oar  own 
oountry  may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  fact.  Pick- 
KRiNo,  Buel,  Harrison  and  Wright,  were  aooos- 
tomed  to  the  practical  labors  of  the  field ;  and  if  we 
look,  now,  into  our  halls  of  legislation,  either  for  the 
diiferent  states,  or  the  nation,  we  shall  find,  among 
the  sensible,  sound-minded,  and  influential  members,  a 
fair  representation  of  toorking  farmers. 

We  have  spoken  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
to  assist  the  farmer  in  his  business,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  can  this  knowledge  be  most 
readily  obtained?  We  answer,  fay  observation,  by  con- 
versation with,  and  by  reading  the  writings  of  each 
other.  But  while  we  would  urge  the  importance  of 
inquiry,  we  would  by  no  means  advise  a  credulous  as- 
sent to  every  story  which  may  be  heard  or  read.  The 
mind  of  the  farmer  should  be  so  enlightened  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  judging  for  himself,  and  by  a  care- 
ful discrimination,  be  able  to  select  what  is  really  use- 
ful and  applicabli  to  his  peetdiar  Vfantt.  It  is  only 
by  observation,  by  reading,  study,  comparison  and  re- 
jection, that  this  important  faculty  of  discrimination 
urn  be  acquired. 

In  recommending  to  farmers  the  reading  of  agricul- 
'■oral  books  and  periodicals,  we  would  not  be  misun- 
ierstood  as  to  what  we  consider  the  proper  oflice  of 
«ttoh  works.    They  should  be  regarded  as  aids  to  ex- 


perience and  practice.  "  They  furnish  hints,"  sajs  a 
sensible  writer,  "  which  intelligent  men  may  tnro  to 
great  advantage,  by  trying  them  first  on  a  sniall  acak, 
and  altering  them  to  suit  their  paiticolar  circao. 
stances ;  they  inform  us  of  the  progress  of  oar  art  ia 
various  districts;  they  refresh  the  memory,  brighi^ 
the  intellect,  and  improve  the  mind;  they  are  vast 
stores  of  facts f  from  which  many  useful  lessons  iqaj 
be  learned  by  the  studious  farmer." 

But  though  we  deem  it  the  first  duty  of  the  farmer 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  bosioess  of  his 
profession,  we  would  not  restrict  his  mind  to  ooe  class 
of  subjects.  The  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioo,  asd 
even  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  taste,  are  not  b^oed 
the  sphere  of  persons  in  rural  life.  The  favorhe  bard 
of  Caledonia,  who  was  proud  of  the  appeUattoBoT 
''Ayrshire  Plowman,"  composed  many  of  his  ben 
pieces  while  holding  the  plow — a  favorite  emplonom 
with  him. 

Jamxs  Hogg,  the  ''  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  becaae 
widely  known  on  account  of  his  poetical  eflasjoai, 
while  tending  sheep  on  the  Scottish  moimtaici;  aid 
his  prose  writings,  penned  under  similar  circomsua- 
ces,  relating  to  the  management  of  those  animals,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  we  have  on  that  snbjed. 

Gilbert  Burns,  a  brother  of  the  poet,  diatiogmdieJ 
as  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  extensive  informatioa,  it 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  respecting  the  propriety  of  ed* 
ucating  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  combats  vitii 
great  force  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  the  misd  is 
inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  the  hands.  Ee 
observes — "  I  can  say  from  my  ovm  experience,  tbt 
there  is  no  sort  of  farm-labor  inconsistent  vith  ihe 
most  refined  and  pleasurable  state  of  the  mind,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  thrashing  alone  excepted.''  Tx 
primitive  mode  of  performing  that  kind  ofvoHc,t>e 
regarded  as  **  insupportable  drudgery;^  and  htsa^ 
gested  that  the  man  who  invented  the  thrashing  mv 
chine,  deserved  a  ''statue  among  the  benefactors gT 
his  oountry,  to  be  placed  in  the  niche  next  to  the  pei> 
son  who  introduced  the  culture  of  potatoes." 

The  happiness  which  may  be  derived  from  a  eoa- 
tempi ation  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  natnrc,  » 
evinced  in  the  laws  which  govern  the  mineral,  rrgea- 
ble,  and  animal  kingdoms,  eonstitutes  one  of  tt« 
strongest  incentives  to  investigation  and  the  parsmt  of 
knowledge ;  and  in  this  respect,  none  have  greater  op- 
portunities than  the  farmer,  who — 

**  To  Namre^s  voice  attends,  from  month  1o  monrii 
And  day  to  day,  ihrtmch  the  revolvnig  year; 
Admirtngt  aeea  her  in  lier  erery  ahape, 
Feela  all  her  sweet  emoiions  at  his  hreait-" 


Order  and  System  in  Fanning* 

The  improved  condition  of  Agriculture  in  the  s(t«» 
of  New- York,  is  evident  in  nearly  every  conr.lT,i;il 
made  apparent  in  the  products  which  flow  in  aboiKlaoM 
to  our  seaport  markets,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  oatbe 
whole  face  of  the  state.  Science  has  indastiioaslj 
collected  the  fragments  of  agricultural  knovled»t, 
heretofore  scattered  over  this  and  other  countries,  t^ 
having  arranged  them  with  system,  we  are  enaUeii 
readily  to  retain  and  to  employ  them. 

With  advantages  so  great,  it  is  surprising  to  sotioi 
the  embarrassment  and  loss,  which  arc  permitted  to 
harrass  and  distract  a  large  number  of  oar  most  in- 
dustrious farmers,  an  embarrassment  which  neutralises 
their  efforts,  and  holds  back  from  them  much  of  ths 
profit  their  farms  would  naturally  afford. 

It  is  the  absence  of  Order  and  Sfsitm  in  their  ]^ 
ceedings,  to  which  allusion  is  made;  a  palpable  want  a 
arrangement  of  facts,  of  principles,  and  of  objects,  tt 
form  a  complete  whole. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  (November,)  v*  vt 
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(brciUy  reminded  of  this  truth;  the  neglected  com. 
Kill  standing  on  the  field — the  rich  soil  intended  for 
«|)ring  crops,  resting  under  a  covering  of  mischievbus 
weeds;  the  new  grown  wheat  plant  siifiering  already 
in  stagnant  waters,  for  want  o^  proper  drains  or  fur- 
rows; the  plow  and  the  harrow,  resting  on  a  soft  and 
moddy  headland,  there  to  remain  expcwed  to  the  wia- 
Ut  storms^  the  fine  wooled  sheep  hurrying  over  a  long 
fed  pasture,  snatching  a  scanty  meal,  while  an  adjoin- 
ing ticld  exhibits  a  bountiful  supply ;  abundant  hay  stacks 
far  from  the  barns  and  sheds,  around  which  the  sheep 
piaster  in  snowy  weather,  exposed  and  shiyeriog;  such, 
and  such  like  negligeuioee  are,  every  where  too  often 
to  be  seen,  in  this  our  beautiful  state — ^negligences 
ariiing  from  a  want  of  iyttem  and  wder^  and  for 
vhich  an  easy  remedy  exists,  when  the  suffering  party 
eao  be  convinced,  thiat  he  not  only  loses  a  portion  of 
the  moneyed  benefit  be  seeks  for,  bat  also  loses  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  view  with  silent 
regret  the  slovenly  aspect  of  his  farm,  the  want  of 
witTf  and  the  lose  of  natural  advantages  for  want  of 

It  was  Burlce  who  said,  that  **  good  order  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  things ;"  and  as  farmers  we  may 
be  assored,  that  a  want  of  order  in  our  farming  opera- 
tions, and  a  want  of  syttem.  in  our  course  of  cultivation, 
mast  and  will  display  a  conAised  mind, — a  mind  with- 
out a  steady  object,  relying  on  chance,  dependent  on 
accident,  causing  a  loss  of  many  **  good  things." 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  all  our  out-door 
operatioos  cease;  lb  fact,  the  systematic  farmer  hat 
closed  his  field  labor  for  this  year,  except  perhaps 
ditching,  or  the  removal  of  stumps  and  stones.  Now 
is  the  season  to  reflect,  and  establish  a  tystem  for  the 
coming  year,  and  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  crops 
and  field  work,  have  or  cause  each  to  follow  in  an 
Older,  admitting  of  no  hurry  or  anxiety  for  its  due  and 
thoroagh  accomplishment;  thu, generally  may  andean 
be  done,  and  the  man  who  omits  it  cannot  run  an  equal 
race  with  his  better  informed  and  careful  neighbor. 

No  excuse  or  apology  can  be  found  for  the  want  of 
order;  it  does  not  require  talent  or  skill,  neither  does  it 
consume  time;  while  its  exercise  causes  every  thing 
within  its  influence  to  be  ready  for  action,  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  enduring  in  existence,  and  fitted  to  produce 
the  required  results  without  failure. 

Neither  can  any  man  be  excused  for  a  want  of  S3rs- 
tenij  DO,  no  more  than  ignorance  can  be  tolerated  in 
this  state,  where  such  abundant  sources  of  knowledge 
are  freely  proffered.  Tis  true,  that  $y$tem  requires  effort 
of  miod,  and  so  does  every  vocation  whereto  man  is  call- 
ed, if  he  would  perform  his  whole  duty.  None  on  this 
earth  have  more  need  for  the  exercise  of  mind  than  wc 
who  cnltivate  the  soil ;  every  department  of  science  is 
embraoed  in  a  proper  fulfilment  of  bur  duties,  and  so 
wide-spread  and  essential  are  the  qjaims  upojn  our 
odads,  that  without  system  no  man  should  enter  upon 
a  fanner's  life;  without  system  he  cannot  succeed;  he 
may  draw  out  a  toilsome  existence,  but  he  cannot  ac- 
enmolate  wealth  nnd  be  traty  prosperous,  independent 
sad  happy,  nnlees  flrrrsM  guides  every  project,  and 
omBKR  presides  over  every  department  of  his  fiurm. 
AoticeLA.    Seneca  Co,,  N.  K.,  Nov.,  1848. 

Agiionltore  and  the  Agricnltiu-iBt* 

I  remember  to  hare  seen  it  asserted  something  to 
this  effect,  by  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  "  if 
there  was  one  business,  profession,  or  calling,  that  was 
more  indepeodeait  thaii  aDotber---Qne  that  could  be 
•irictly  called  jhom  neUe-^it  was  agnonltiwe.^  And 
1^  was  donteless  true.  Agnealtore  is  the  great 
Mntre  around  which  all  the  other  oeeupations  of  socie- 
ty revolve.  Trade,  eomroeroe,  manufactures— even 
the.lemied  ptybmooB,,  mrm  their  velfare  to  agrionl. 


ture.  Look  at4t  from  any  point  of  view  we  may,  the 
farmer,  simple  homicspun  name  as  that  has  become^ 
wields  a  tremendous  influence  over  society.  Little 
does  that  man  who  is  quietly  cultivating  his  potato 
patch,  or  hoeing  his  corn-field,  think  of  the  importance 
of  his  calling.  He  is  a  part  of  a  great  whole  that,  to 
do  without,  would  be  to  bring  dearth  and  famine  upon 
the  land.  Such  is  agriculture;  and  yet  we  often  hear 
men  complaining  of  it  as  a  dull,  monotonous  occupa- 
tion— ^that  it  is  destitute  of  the  excitement  and  profits 
of  trade — that  farms,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  pay 
more  than  four  per  cent,  interest — ^that  it  is  a  life  of 
almost  unremitted  physical  exertion.  To  examine  par- 
tially into  these  objections  urged  against  agriculture, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  article.  That  some,  or  all 
of  them,  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  true,  is  very  pos- 
sible; but  I  am  very  well  convinced  that  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection  vnll  set  matters  in  their  true  light. 

Is  farming  a  duU,  monotonous  occupation  ?  I  aji- 
swer,  no.  To  him  whose  only  ambition  is  to  become 
a  good  plowman,  or  to  learn  to  do  any  of  the  merely 
mechanical  parts  of  agriculture,  in  order  to  gain  hu 
daily  bread — to  him  who  has  never  said  to  himself, 
''  I  wish  to  improve  my  mind  as  weD  as  my  soil,"  ag- 
riculture may  indeed  be  dull.  But  to  that  man  who 
has  entered  upon  it  with  nobler  and  loftier  views — who, 
finding  himself  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  sets 
himself  at  work  with  hand  and  mind  to  explore  the 
hidden  depths  of  earth — to  him  who  unites  sdentifie 
research  to  practical  experience — ^who  with  a  master 
mind  turns  everything  upon  his  farm  to  good  aceount— 
to  him  who  is  not  weary  in  well-doing,  but  throttgh 
difiKcnlties  and  trials  presses  onward — to  such  a  man,  I 
say,  agriculture  offers  a  noble  field  for  the  exercise  of 
mind.  While  he  holds  the  plow  with  his  hands,  his 
head  is  at  work;  he  thinks— -he  plans — the  hours  flv 
swiftly  away,  for  his  mind  is  working  as  well  as  hu 
body. 

Is  agriculture  destitute  of  the  excitement  and  profits 
of  trade  T  Many  will  answer  yes — but  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  find  excitement  enough  in  agriculture  for 
my  taste.  In  the  changing  seasons — ^in  the  calms  and 
the  storms — in  the  drouth  and  the  deluge — ^in  the  in- 
fluence of  weather  on  crops — there  is  enough  for  the 
exercise  of  hope  and  fear.  As  to  profit,  when  we 
consider  that  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  out  of  every  hundred  persons  engaged  in  businese, 
more  than  eighty  fail  during  a  period  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  I  feel  w|irranted  in  saying  that  in  the 
end,  considering  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
prc^ts  of  agriculture  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
mercantile  pursuits. 

Do  farms  generally  only  pay  four  per  cent,  interest  f 
If  so,  how  is  it  that  so  many  men  buy  a  farm,  pay 
down  one- third  or  oDe*half~^eave  the  remainder  on 
bond  and  mortgage,  at  six  or  seven  per  cent., — ^pay 
their  interest — support  a  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  three  or  four  children — keep  their  farms  and  build- 
ings in  good  repair,  and  eventually  pay  off  the  whole 
amount  doe.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  case.  Many 
hvre  a  very  loose  way  of  calculating  what  a  farm  pro- 
dueee.  They  lUtt  from  their  farms,  taking  no  account 
of  what  they  get  from  it  for  family  use,  and  only  con- 
sidering wha4  they  sell  «s  what  their  farms  have  pro- 
dueed. 

Let  a  maa  with  a  small  family  have  four  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  a  fhrm ;  oould  he  not  live  better 
upon  that  sum  thus  investcid,  than  he  oould  with  the 
same  emouat  invested  at  seven  per  cent,  interest?  No 
one  can  hesitate  in  an  answer  to  this  question. 

Ae  to  the  hard  work  of  agriculture — ^I  glory  in  it. 
la  these  days,  ^en  men  are  turning  and  twisting  and 
using  every  aubterfbge  to  escape  from  labor,  and  live 
by  UMdr  wits^  I  weJeofie  that  calling  that  brings  maf^ 
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to  acknowledge  the  great  law  of  God  and  of  nature — 
that  of  labor.  ExcessiTe  labor,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  is  injurious^  but  rational  labor  is  a  blessings 
and  not  a  curse.  That  some  men  do  not  labor  enough, 
and  that  others  labor  too  much,  is  the  fault  of  a  cor- 
rupt state  of  society,  not  of  their  calling  or  occupa- 
tion. 

There  is  one  thing  against  which  I  would  caution 
my  fellow  farmers,  and  especially,  my  fellow  practical 
farmers,  and  that  is,  never  to  suffer  their  minds  to  run 
wild  while  they  are  bestowing  such  care  on  their  farms. 
Depend  upon  it,  science  and  agriculture  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  Science  will  aid  yon  much,  and  save  you 
from  much  of  that  unremitting  physical  exertion  of 
which  you  sometimes  complain.  Free  yourselres  from 
those  prejudices  against  book-farming  which  many  of 
you  have  read,  and  ponder  well  w^hat  you  read,  and 
It  will  not  be  long  before  your  calling,  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected  from  your  own  indilTerence,  will 
rise  to  its  true  height.  H.  C.  W.  Putnam  VaUty^  N, 
F.,  Nov,  30,  1848. 

Sl)t  ))dermars  )De|)artment 

Ticks  OB  Skeep. 

Ticks  are  a  great  annoyance  to  sheep.  The  itch- 
ing they  produce  causes  the  sheep  to  rub  themselTes 
against  fences  and  other  ^objects,  and  to  scratch  and 
bite  themselyes  with  their  teeth,  in  doing  which  they 
poll  out  their  wool,  and  mat  and  injure  that  which  is 
left  on  the  body.  The  best  course  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  ticks,  is  to  wash  the  lambs  in  a  decoction  of 
tobacco,  three  or  four  days  after  the  sheep  have  been 
shorn.  The  ticks,  being  deprived  of  protection  on  the 
sheep,  resort  to  the  lambs,  where  they  find  suficient 
covering  in  the  young  wool. 

But  if,  from  the  want  of  proper  precautions,  the 
flock  is  found  aflfected  with  these  vermin  in  winter,  or 
while  the  wool  is  long,  the  best  mode  of  destroying 
them  is  by  fumigation.  Take  a  canister,  of  copper  or 
sheet-iron,  made  at  one  end  to  fit  the  pipe  of  a  bellows, 
and  having  at  the  other  end  a  small  pipe  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  smoke.  Fill  the  oannister  with  tobacco, 
pat  in  a  coal  of  fire,  abd  fasten  the  canister  to  the  bel- 
lows-pipe, around  which  there  should  be  some  damp 
tow  to  make  it  fit  tight.  The  wool  should  be  opened 
in  lines  or  furrows  around  the  body,  from  six  to  eight 
inches  apart.  As  the  wool  is  opened  the  pipe  or  canis- 
ter should  be  applied  dose  to  the  skin,  the  wool  imme- 
diately closed  around,  and  slightly  compressed  at  the 
surface  with  the  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  a  puff* 
given  with  the  bellows.  This  will  keep  the  smoke 
close  to  the  body.  The  work  may  be  done  very  expe- 
ditiously, and  with  due  attention,  nearly  every  tick 
will  be  killed. 


Hoof-ail  in  Cattle. 


This  disease,  sometimes  called  ''  foul  in  the  foot,"  is 
most  common  in  open  winters,  or  when  cattle  are 
obliged  to  travel  or  stand  much  in  mud.  It  is  known 
by  lameness,  soreness  between  the  claws  of  the  foot, 
with  inflammation,  and  in  advanced  stages,  discharge 
of  fetid  matter,  which  issues  from  between  the  hoof 
and  the  foot.  A  separation  oi  the  hoof  after  a  while 
takes  place,  and  if  the  disease  is  not  checked  the  hoof 
sometimes  comes  ofi*.  Though  the  disease,  like  foot-rot 
in  sheep,  is  believed  sometimes  to  originate  sponstane- 
onsly,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  con- 
tageous;  and  on  this  account,  an  animal,  as  soon  as  it 
is  aflected,  should  be  kept  by  itself.  The  best  remedy, 
if  used  when  the  disease  first  manifests  itself,  is  blue 
vitriol,  or  anlphate  of  copper.    First  wash  the  foot  in 


strong  soap-suds,  sad  then  apply  the  sdmion  of  Titrio) 
to  the  affected  part,  twice  a  day.  If  the  disease  b  of 
long  standing,  the  hoof  should  be  pared  swsj  fnnatlie 
upper  edge,  the  off*ensive  matter  taken  out  as  thoroogUy 
as  possible,  and  an  ointment  of  corrosire  sabKmate  uid 
lard  applied.  The  animal  should  be  kept  from  v«t, 
and  if  the  foot  is  much  sore,  it  should  be  protected  bj 
a  bandage  of  strong  cloth. 


Diseases  oTSwine* 


Itch  cm  Makoe.— Swine  often  solTer  greatly  fron 
this  disease.  In  its  worst  stages,  the  skin  becoiBes  al- 
most an  entire  sore,  and  the  animal  is  distressiBgh 
initated  by  the  inveterate  itching.  It  eonstaatlj  nb 
itself,  becomes  poor,  and  if  not  rehered,  dies.  As 
ointment  of  lard  and  sulphur,  if  tboroogfaly  applied  ail 
over  the  body,  and  nibbed  in,  will  generaUj  core  tke 
complaint.  It  is  well  to  give  sulphur  with  the  k/A 
also. 

QuiKCT  on  Soaft-TnaoAT. — Cole,  in  the  "  VeteriBa- 
rian,"  directs  to  give  for  this  disease,—"  Half  a  piit 
of  molasses,  a  table-spoonful  of  each  of  hog^s  lard  asl 
sulphur,  and  a  tea-^;)ooafu]  of  cayenne  or  black  pep- 
per. Melt,  and  mix  all  together,  and  whenjastead 
enough,  pour  down  the  throat,  unless  ton  can  mab 
him  eat  it  in  light  tooA." 


Diseases  of  tke  Hone* 


BaoKEir  Wind  is  a  disease  with  whisl  hoiMs  m 
aflected.  The  air-cells  of  the  lungs  become  raptsFed, 
from  various  causes,  and  respiration  is  labored  aod  ir- 
regular. **  The  cure  of  a  broken-winded  horse,"  an 
Youatt,  *'  no  one  ever  witnessed,  yet  much  may  bedoaf 
by  way  of  palliation.  The  food  of  the  animal  sboid 
consist  of  much  nutriment  condensed  into  a  small  tm- 
pass ;  the  quantity  of  oats  should  be  increased  and  that 
of  hay  diminished ;  the  bowels  should  be  geotlj  rel&x^ 
by  the  frequent  use  of  mashes ;  the  water  diould  b< 
given  sparingly  through'  the  day,  although  at  iiigiittl» 
thirst  of  the  animal  should  be  fully  satisfied;  aad  ex- 
ercise should  never  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  foil. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  how  much  relief  these  sn- 
pie  measures  will  afford  the  broken- winded  hoise.  aod 
of  how  much  exertion  he  may  be  gradaallj  read«red 
capable.  Carrots  are  very  useful  to  the  brokeo-viuded 
horse,  not  only  as  containing  much  natrimeat  and  eoo- 
siderablc  moisture,  so  J;hat  less  water  may  be  required, 
but  from  some  property  they  possess  rendering  ih«a 
useful  in  every  chest  aflection.  Abroken-vrindediior^ 
turned  out  to  grass,  will  never  improve,  on  accuonii^ 
the  almost  constant  distention  of  the  stoniach." 

Neurotomy. — S.  A.  Barker,  of  McConnellsnD*, 
Ohio,  says  that  '*  the  operation  of  Neurotomy,  as  de- 
scribed in  Skinner's  Youatt,  has  in  eveiy  insunce,  ia 
this  part  of  the  country,  proved  fatal.  Thoosaads  of 
dollars  worth  of  horses,  operated  on,  have  been  lost 
(The  operation  consists  in  cutting  certais  nerres  fm 
the  foot  of  lame  horses,  and  though  produeing  at  tk« 
time  apparent  relief,  results  ultimately  in  the  desin^ 
tion  of  the  foot.)  S.  A.  B.  states,  ''  in  Jane,  theho^ 
of  some  of  the  horses  operated  on,  literally  rotted  w. 
while  the  animal,  insensible  to  pain,  oontinned  to staop 
the  lacerated  and  denuded  stumps  on  the  groond;  to 
drive  away  the  flies,  which  bit  it  above  the  poot 
operated  on." 

Stkainbd  Srovldxks  IK  HoasES.— The  Ibllovisf 
is  a  good  embrocation  for  strains:  Spirits  of  tnrpentiae, 
half  a  pint;  oil  of  origanum,  hslf  an  oonce;  oliTew. 
a  pint  and  a  half;  cantharides,  one  oance.  Vol  to- 
gether; keep  it  in  a  bottle;  shake  it  often;  apply  it » 
the  aflected  p«rt|  aad  mb  it  itti  moniag  sod  night. 
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PiSrrral  $pmt8  of  ti)e  <Di. 

Avioch*,  «r  European  Bi*Mi> 
Or  iii<in»l«  balenging  to  the  geaat  ioi,  ar  ox,  s«Te- 
a  ilulind  spodei  exislj  alh^-  spooiM  tikve  paned 
ivM  uid  u-Bonly  luiswn  from  bistoiy  or  their  rem»in8, 
ckicb  IT*  (oaai  in  Tsriow  parta  of  the  world.  Of  the 
iliu  ctui  niBj  lie  raentioneil  the  unu ,  k  hage  animal 
iliicb  ouM  inhabiled  the  wildi  of  Europs,  and  vu  ile> 
cribed  u  liiile  leu  in  ■its  than  the  elephant,  with  im- 
ataae  homs,  anil  of  uatamaUe  foroi^itj.  This  race 
lis  been  extinct  for  man;  centaries.  But  another  ape- 
In  s'liich  existed  contemporaaeon&lf  with  the  urus, 
■Hal  ihr  biton  or  ienainu,  ii  believed  to  bo  Identiaal 
lilh  lliB  Lithnaniaa  wild  ox,  avrotki  or  lubr,  repre- 
<nleil  bf  Bgure  I.  A  similar  species,  or  perhapa  lUs 
ivne.  fiiits  in  the  Caucasian  inoantaina. 

The  idea  that  the  ancient  arua  waa  tbe  parent  of  our 
lomtslic  DX,ianow  rejected  b;allaatiira1iHts;asis,aJso 
it  cqaally  antenable  theoiy  that  tbe  domescki  stock 
I  descended  from  the  biwu  or  aurochs.    They  haTo 


wide  imtamical  diBerences.  The  common  ox  hu  13 
fir  oTriha,  the  anroclu  14  pairj  the  iamhiLr  vertebra 
i>f  ihe  conunon  ox  (ue  6  in  anmber,  tlinae  ol  the  anrocha 
■re  5;  the  front  of  (he  comnion  ox  is  flallened,  ibsl  of 
the  iDTocbi  i*  protabersJil,  and  broader  in  the  propor- 
I inn  of  three  to  one  j  the  occipital  spnco  between  the 
linrtij  forms  an  arch,  instead  of  being  flat. 

The  foiloving  descriplian  o[  the  aarochs  is  taken 
rum  a  Treatise  on  the  Ox,  by  W.  C.  L.  Martih:— 
'  Tfte  Enropeaa  bison,  once  so  vridelj  spread,  ia  now 
-'inflsed  Id  (he  forests  of  BiaiowicEB  (pronounced  Bea- 
liwuha)  in  Lithn&nia,  where  it  is  protected  by  stiia- 
^nt  Itwa:  whoever  kills  one,  withoot  permission  of 
:br  Bonisn  gorsmnent,  haa  to  pay  a  fine  of  3,000  ra- 
>Im;  or,  if  miable  to  meet  the  penalty,  must  suffer 
nBgjMTtatiaa  to  Siberia.  Formerly  tbe  penalty  waa 
leaii. 

''  this  tpecnea  is  wonderfiilly  mssaire  and  robmt  in 
n  ill  {roportioaa ;  its  withers  are  thick;  and  elevattid, 
lad  eorered,  aa  are  the  neck,  sides  of  the  head,  and 
"vtr  jew,  aad  tkroat,  with  loog,  roagh  hair,  forming 
inrtdf  naaebeDOMh  the  throat,  like  a  beard.  This 
''luie  19  often  ■  foot  in  length,  and  ii  thickest  during 
'be  vioter,  especially  in  old  bolts;  the  hair  coTaring 
be  imnk  and  limba  u  soft  and  woolly,-  the  tail,  which 
'  iboTt,  is  Fnmiahed  with  a  tuft  of  stiff'hurs  at  its  ex- 
iHaitj;  the  eyes  are  small,  bat  their  expression  is 
icrenMly  wild  and  MTaga,  and  when  the  animal  is 
rrtiaied  tlwy  glare  with  fiiry;  the  longoe,  lips,  and 
Mine,  are  bhte.  An  odoor,  described  a*  between 
Biuk  and  Titdeta,  is  sxhaled  from  tbe  ^in,  and  espe- 
Hillj  that  portion  which  coTers  the  ooDvezity  of  the 
nrebead.  This  odour  ia  much  stronger  in  Oie  male 
bu  the  fentale,  sad  may  be  peroeived  at  a  considera- 
te dlrtanoa  frcan  the  herd.  The  horns  are  large, 
"uxl,  sad  Utenl,  with  tbe  poinU  fweepag  ajiwwdi 


and  forwards ;  tbe  head  is  large  end  heavy,  and  car- 
ried low.  The  male  anrofhs  ia  upwards  of  six  feet 
in  height  at  the  sboiilders,  and  is  a  most  formidable 
animal;  eo  great  ia  ila  strength  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Weissenborn,  trees  of  five  or  aix  inches  in  diameter  are 
levelled  by  (he  tbnuts  ol  a  bull-  He  fean  neither  the 
wolf  nor  the  hear,  but  assails  them  with  horna  and 
hoofs;  an  old  bull  is  a  match  for  four  n-olvea;  and 
although  a  pack  of  wolves  may  sometimes  bant  dawn 
a  strayed  aurocha,  tbe  collected  herd  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  animal-" 

It  is  said  that  all  atlempta  to  obtain  a  mixed  breed 
between  the  aurochs  and  domsatic  cattle  have  utterly 
failed.  A  great  antipathy  exiata  between  them;  the 
aurocha  ahuna  the  domeatiu  race,  and  if  contact  is  una- 
voidable, atlaoka  them  with  fury  and  gores  then  to 
death.  


Closely  allied  to  (be  aurocha  or  tubr,  but  eviJendy 
of  a  distinct  species,  is  the  American  bison,  boi  Jmt- 
ritanut,  (fig,  S.)  This  animal  formerly  existed  as 
far  to  tbe  eastward  as  New- York  and  Pennsylvania) 
but  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  found  east  of  the  Mis- 
sisaippi  riTer,  and  ita  common  haunta  are  to  the  west- 
ward to  the  base  of  the  rocky  mountains.  Here  they 
are  sometimes  seen  in  benls  oftwenty  thousand.  The 
race  is,  however  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  from 
tbe  indiacriminale  slaughter  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  carried  on  against  them  by  the  hunters,  who  kill 
them  in  vast  numbers  chiefly  for  their  hides,  which  form 
the  well-known  "  buffitlo  robes"  of  commerce. 

Anatomically  considered,  (he  American  bison  diHers 
more  from  ite  common  ox  than  does  the  European  nu- 
rodis.  The  ribs  oooaist  of  fourteen  pair,  and  the  lum- 
bar vertebra  are  only  four  in  number.  Still,  there 
have  been  repeated  instances  of  its  breeding  with  the 
domestic  race;  but  the  oSspring,  so  far  as  wo  cad 
learn,   are   invariably  barren.     Owing   to   the   great 


breadth  of  forehead  and  the  bunp  on  the  shoulders,  the 
common  cow,  when  impregnated  by  the  bison  bull,  ex- 
periences great  difficulty  in  psTturilion ;  but  the  bison 
cow  readily  conceives  by  the  common  bull,  and  brings 
forth  without  difficulty.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
hybrid  stock  posaeaea  any  superiority  over  the  domcstio 

TheMoabOi. 

Another  species  of  ox  indigenions  to  North  America, 
is  tbe  Musk  ox,  oinAoi  moichalw.  Its  habitation  is 
from  the  6Ist  to  the  T5th  degree  of  latitude.  It  inha- 
bits wild  and  bleak  situations,  feeding  in  winter  chiefly 
on  lichens,  and  in  simimer  on  grass.  It  is  not  larger 
in  size  than  the  smallest  of  our  domestic  breeds.  Its 
flesh,  though  eaten  by  bunters  and  1^  the  Esquimaux, 
is  strongly  imbued  with  moak.  It  Is  covered  with  long 
wooly  hair,  which  reaches  from  iu  aides  almost  to  the 
ground.       The   general     color    ia    a    dork    grizzled 
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AfTicui  BoinUo. 

Mr.  Haxtik,  in  ihe  work  aboTo  referred  to,  giTo« 
the  blloviDg  account  ot  the  Afrioan  or  Cnpe  buirs1<to~ 
tot  cafftr,  (Hg.  4.)  "  It  ia  •  naliTe  or  tlie  wilds  ol 
Southern  ATric a,  where,  aasoclated  inhsrdi,  it  frequrnli 
dte  hordera  of  wood»  an)  Ihiokets,  and  the  wntered 
raTinsf  and  fjlsni  among  the  hilly  ({roaiid*.  This  aat- 
■ge  beait  ii  fond  of  wallowing  in  pools  aod  swamps,  and 
IB  the  mnddf  <wie,  eoveting  il*  almost  naked  but  dense 


downwards,  and  Bomewhal  outwards,  graduallj'  di- 
ininishing  to  Ibo  pointa,  which  suddenly  curve  upward. 
The  dintauco  between  the.  points  □[  the  iiorns  is  fre- 
queally  five  feet,  but  the  rugose  massive  base  of  each 
is  in  conlact,  forming  an  impenetrable  helmet:  their  co- 
lor is  black.  With  these  formidable  weapons  iha  Cape 
bufioio  has  been  known  to  transllx  a  horse  instanta- 
DSDasly,  lift  him  up,  and  hurl  him  with  crushing  vio- 
leooe  lo  the  ground.     The  eje  ot  this  animal  is  savage 


?^^^ 


4-iFalcui  « 

and  lowering,  and  betokens  great  hnxrilj;  the  ears  are 
large  and  generally  absarred  to  be  ton,  either  Erum 
«OBiblits  among  the  animals  themselves,  or  from  the 
laoeration  of  spines  and  thorns,  as  they  form  theii  way 
through  the  dense  thiokets. 

"  The  Cape  bafliUo  doea  not  eaoeed  the  ordiaary  ox 
■■  iiBigbt,bal  is  madimore  masMTely  and  heavily  bmlt, 
•nd  is  a  far  more  ponderoas  animal,  with  short  thiok 
lirahs,  and  a  dense  hide  nearly  destitute  of  hair  j  on  the 
lipa  Bud  throat,  bow«Ter,  the  hairs  are  long,  rather 
thickly  sat,  and  very  coarse. 

"  Among  the  natmral  enemies  of  the  larger  qnadm- 
peds,  the  lion  is  the  only  adversary  whioh  this  beast 
has  to  fear,'  but  even  the  monarch  of  the  desert  does 
-not  alwnys  prove  viotorious,  and  inatanees  have  ooonr- 
red  in  which  several  faaffBloeii  have  nnited  in  the  rescue 
of  an  attacked  oonpanion,  and  gored  the  foe  to  death." 

In  future  numbers  we  shall  give  further  deaoriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  different  species  of  the  ox  thba, 
Md  shall  tutice  TariiNu  dcnnestio  (took*  and  breeds.     , 


JUiotiuB  of  STrm  (nliluations. 

TukKSACTIONt  or  THE  AxEiicaii  Ikitittte,  m 
1847. — Wb  have  received  the  volDnis  shne  BCiuorC 

which  numbers  over  eighl  hnadmd  i»ga.  Tht  an. 
ter  was  diietly  prepared  ondar  the  tnpnvinsD  of  ikt 
late  secretary  nf  the  Inslilute,  T.  B.  Wuemi,  £^ 
In  addition  to  tfaa  nsual  doings  of  the  Anoeiitioi.ik 
book  contains  several  oonutiDnicaltoas  a(  nlie  fm 
persona  in  different  parti  of  the  ooostiy. 

Ma.  Colman's  EcaorcAif  Asaicniim.— Pim 
nine  and  ten,  which  bring  this  work  lo  s  cIoh.  hirr 
been  received.  They  comprise  views  oT  FrcDtb.fU. 
gian,  Dutch,  Flemish^  and  Swiss  africnllai;  vuk 
notices  of  various  agricultural  schools,  eipenaciul 
[arms,  and  copious  remarks  on  agricultural  tiimtH. 
Hoat  of  the  subjects  are  necessarily  treated  wiili  bnnri. 
owing  lo  the  small  space  in  which  they  arecouleBd, 
bul  a  great  amount  at  information,  of  a  pratdttl  ■■ 
tnre,  ia  given,  in  a  style  portioalarlj  inuntia;  uJ 
attraolive.     We  shall  notice  the  work  monfdtj  kii 

SciEKTiric  AaaicuLTUKB,  or  the  Qeowiiii  of  Cbre- 
istry,  Geology,  Botany  vti  Ibteonilfij,  applin  u 
Practical  Agiioultare.     By  M .  H.  ReDsoi,  H.  D 

E.  Darrow,  Rooheitcr,  publisher. — Ttaii  b  t  kul  il 
respectable  appearance,  enlvacing  ST5  ps^.  h  L- 
evidently  designed  lo  fnmish  the  mdintnu  rn  1-^ 
principles  of  the  sciences  menlioDed  is  the  liilc  t 
embodies  a  large  amoont  of  ase&il  inbmttioi «  ii 
various  auhjeots  brought  nnder  conddentioii,  Tlxu 
rangement  appears  simple,  and  thoegh  eacli  lotjfci  i. 
necessarily,  treated  with  brevity,  the  Isnguigc  a  sa 
erally  plain  and  within  the  comprehenaM  of  cona^: 
min<^.  But  as  the  nae  ef  teehnieal  tctmicuM  ^  ' 
entirelv  avoided  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  s  glnun  j 
appended,  which  aflbtds  a  ready  eiplasatim  of  tj 
words  not  likely  to  be  familiar  to  ihs  geaeni  ittir 
Wb  have  not  examined  the  work  wdEcimlT  lo  jr> 
nonnoe  in  regard  to  all  its  details,  but  sn  Citi^ 
impressed  with  its  general  character. 

H0LDE.V'S    DOLIAK    HaOAZIHE. — See   sdT«niH<[lHI  ' 

of  this  magazine,  page  39  of  this  number.  We  b*i' 
never  seen  the  work,  but  it  is  highly  coiiiiiiuii«  ^7 
the  press  generally. 

BaiTIBB  AND  FoKEiaR  BIsiiico-CEiBnticii  Ii- 
Ti«w,  or  Qnarterly  Journal  of  Praetieal  MtdinBt  ol 
Sargery. — This  ably  ccndncted  periodieal  owkl  u  ^ 
in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  (kiIit  a  i^ 
oonntry.  It  containa,  ^ao,  mnefa  that  i>  idur^ 
and  valuable  to  persons  not  im  medial  rtj  nss:'''' 
with  mediDine  or  surgery.  With  "ne  pt*u«"o"  " 
knowledge  in  the  healing  art,  we  can  say  te  htrt  ^ 
rived  great  benrft  tnm  a  panual  ef  this  vstt.u^" 
ahovld  be  very  ntnriUing  to  be  debamd  boa  it-  ''-  ' 
issued  quarterly  in  London,  and  re-paUi>hMl  it  ^"^ 
Tork  by  Richard  b  Qtomtti  8.  Ween,  Ml  I^ 
street.  Price,  93  per  anMim.  A  <iMr«rly  ""^ 
of  Aaerrcan  praetieal  MBdwiae  aad  vwgtrj,  "^^ 
from  all  the  Ameriowi  joamala,  is  isensd  as  a  «|f^  . 
Blent  to  the  RtviMt,  and  is  ac 
anbaeribers  who  pay  promptly  in  sid< 


AnBicAn  Plows.— A  wriSBr  m  the  (E^' 
JfarkZansfsprtM.vritohad  made  a  ibomgi  ii«> 
side  hy  aide,  of  both  Eoglisli  «nd  Ameriw,  <*^' 
"In  jostioa  to  the  Ameiwaa  ptowi,  I  ■>»<  >*.'  ~~ 
they  cut  and  Mmed  ifaair  farrow  ^aite  as  vtU  ■>  ■' 
others,  at  the  eane  tiSM  breaking  the  land  m  V^ 
•nd  making  a  oaptUI  prepaiMinn  fcr  either  driitiiT 
dibbUng;  imbed,  tkey  an  the  most  >■;'•.  "^ 
Mnmf,  Md  tOguBt  jtam,  *u  it  is  t"^  ' 
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Tarietim  of  fiiiHaii  Cotm. 


ILiin  or  laduA  Cora,  w  uodoubtedly  an  Americftu 
(Unt,  though  wo  havo  nopooitiTe  koowled^  in  regard 
o  iu  ortgin&l  habitat.  We  are  not.  aware  that  it  has 
ver  been  found  growing  in  a  wild  state^  bat  as  its 
pontaaeoos  production  could  only  take  plare  in  a  re- 
rwQ  not  salgeot  to  Irost,  it  has  beep  reasonably  con- 
ectured  that  U  is  anacive  of  the  tropics.  What  changes 
be  plant  has  undergone  by  ooltiTation,  it  is  impossible 
o  determine.  It  was  found  nearly  in  its  present  oon- 
litiun,  in  the  possesstoa  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
it  the  earliest  period  of  their  %eqaaintance  with  Euro- 
jeans,  and  according  to  their  traditions  had  been  cul- 
iyated  by  them  for  ages. 

As  iu  range  of  cultivation  embraced  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  plant 
presented  considerable  variety,  as  is  seen  at  the  pre- 
Bent  day.    Each  section  had  the  kinds  which  seemed 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  dimate.    The  varieties  of  the 
fouih  required  more  time  to  mature,  had  a  large,  tall 
stalk,  with  ears  of  proportionate  size,  the  grains  large, 
but  flat,  indented  on  the  top,  and  in  many  instances  of 
light  weight  in   proportion  to  the  bulk;  those  of  the 
north  naatured  in  less  time,  had  a  short  and  small  stalk. 
snail  ear,  the  grains  small,  round,  flin^  and  heavy. 
Intermediate  seotions  had  kinds  of  medium  character. 
An  enameratioii  of  the  varieties  now  cultivated  is 
irapracticabie — ^they  are  veiy  numerous;  some  were  de- 
fired  from  the  Indians,  and,  as  wo  can  trace  them  no 
farther,  may  be  called  original;  many  have  been  form- 
ed arti&eially ,  by  mixture,  and  by  selection,  and  in  these 
ways  they  are  constantly  increasing.    Dr.  P.  A.  Baowh, 
ef  Chenter  county,  Pa.,  in  an  essay  written  in   1837, 
states  that  he  had  oollected  forty^two  varieties.     Taking 
tlioae  named  by  him,  it  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  list, 
bj  the  addition  of  othem  already  kiu>wn,  to  sixty,  or 
nore. 

Of  kinds  believed  to  have  been  c^tained  from  the  Ii>> 
^itm,  we  may  mention  the  Sweet  corn,  the  King-Philip 
09m,  the  Golden  8iottx»  %nd  Twcafora. 

The  sweet  eora  was  known  by  the  Indians  a#  a  die- 
tinet  aoit,  and  is  remarkable  fee  the  peculiar  shriveled 
tppearaooe  of  its  grains,  their  softness  and  sweetness. 
Bat  fev  attempts,  probably,  have  been  made  to  change 
thb  kind,  and  it  pvosoQts,  oomparatively,  but  little  varia- 
tM»  in  its  oharaotora.  It  readily  mixes  with  other  kinds, 
vhei  they  tre  ptantod  oonti^iously  and  are  in  blossom 
St  the  same  time* 

The  King  Philipoom  is  a  rather  small,  yellow  eight- 
nved  Tariety,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Ehode  Island. 

The  Golden  Soux,  or  Early  Golden  Sioux,  is  a 
■edioai-eissd,  yellow  kind,  with  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
lovt,  obtained  fiom  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians.  The 
^fMnifii  JhiHof^  oorn,  which  wss  so  highly  rocomr 
■^n^  a  few  yeais  oinee,  is  believed  to  be  only  a 
■odilieaiion  of  the  Golden  Sioox.  They  axe  the  same 
i>  tU  esnential  characters. 

The  history  of  the  Duttoa  is  as  (bllows.  In  The 
Galtivator  for  April,  1838,  Judge  Bust,  sUtes  that  this 
kiwi  of  eora  was  obtained  about  sixteen  years  previous, 
'from  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont."  4-  oom- 
Mnieation  from  Dan.  Chivman,  of  Ripton,  Vt.,  in  the 
Cultivator  ht  June,  of  the  year  before  mentioned, 
■tatet,  ^*  Noi  fuc  from  thirty  yeam  since,  Salmon  Dut- 
^1  Ssq.,  a  respeetafale  fiarmer  of  Cskvendiah,  in  this 
*^^)  procured  a  now  variety  of  corn.  Having  raised 
t  crop  of  it,  and  finding  that  it  had  a  very  large  growth, 
•Jn^l  ihii  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  earlier  than  the  corn 
uee  generally  raised  in  this  state,  ^nd  believing  that 
the  [nnaiag  iatsesst  would  \fp  i^ea^y  promotfd  by , 


raising  it,  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  he  transported 
a  quantity  of  it  in  the  ear,  to  the  place  where  our 
Legislature  was  in  session,  and  distributed  it  among 
the  members  and  others.  It  was  thus  distributed  through 
the  state,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Dutton  corn.  I 
jtook  an  ear  of  it  and  planted  it  the  next  season;  the 
stalks  grew  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  were  large  in 
proportion  to  their  height.  The  ears  were  longer  and 
much  larger  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  having  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  rows  oii  an  ear.  The  cob  was  very 
large  and  the  grains  very  small,  and  not  so  flat  as  those 
of  other  corn ;  and  many  of  the  ears  instead  of  com- 
ing to  the  point  at  the  top  end,  wepe  flattened  and  per- 
fectly covered  with  very  small  grains.  I  raised  the 
corn  for  several  years,  and  found  it  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  corn  then  conmion  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
I  never  ascertained  which  yielded  the  most  corn  by  the 
acre,  but  considered  there  was  very  little  diflerence. 
The  Dutton  produced  at  least  a  third  more  corn  fodder 
than  the  other;  and  yet,  after  having  raised  it  five  or 
six  years,  I  threw  it  by,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent its  moulding  on  the  cob,  by  reason  of  its  great  size." 

Mr.  Chxpman  states  that  a  kind  of  corn  called  the 
Rocky  Mountain  corn,  was  brought  into  his  neighbor- 
hood, several  years  after  that  above  described  had  been 
introduced.  He  says  it  perfectly  resembled  the  Duttog 
in  every  thing  but  its  size,  which  was  smaller  and  tho 
growth  more  dwarfish. 

The  Tuscarora  com  is  an  early,  dwarfish  -variety. 
The  ears  are  short,  with  eight  rows,  the  grains  of  a 
dull  white  color,  rather  large,  and  of  a  soft  and  starch- 
like  consistence,  hence  remaining  longer  in  a  state  fit 
for  boiling  than  more  flinty  Idiras.  We  have  seen  1^ 
kind  called  Tuscarora,  but  which  we  did  not  regard  as 
tru$y  that  was  larger  and  later  than  this. 

The  other  most  distinct  varieties  in  this  vicinity  are 
the  following:  Early  white  flint,  or  Canada  white  flint; 
an  eight-rowed  kind,  rather  small  stalk  and  ear.  very 
early,  and  perhaps  more  prolific  than  any  other  Idnd  of 
e<|ual  earliness. 

Long-eared  white  flint;  eara  eight-rowed,  sometimes 
twelve  to  fourteon  inches  in  length;  the  cob  small; 
grains  round  and  flinty;  of  medium  earliness;  adapted 
to  good  lands,  and  on  such,  very  productive. 

Long-eared  yellow ;  resembling  the  above  in  all  re- 
spects but  color.  This  kind  is  cultivated  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley;  we  have  seen  fine  samples  of  it  at  agncul- 
tural  exlubitions  is^t  Hartlbrd  and  Springfield. 

▲  yellow,  twelve-rowed  kind,  sometimes  calle4 
twelve-rowed  Canada.  Introduced  here  from  the  farm 
of  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Vermont.  It  is  an  early  and  ex- 
cellent kind. 

Charactexs  or  Vaxixties  rox  the  North. — ^Tho 
characters  of  a  good  variety  of  Indian  corn  for  the 
northern  states,  are — 1.  A  habit  of  quick  growth.  In 
this  section',  the  seasons,  at  best,  are  but  just  long 
enough  to  Dd^turo  this  plant ;  heoca  the  first  point  is  the 
ripfsning  of  the  crop,  for  if  it  fails  in  this  particular,  thu^ 
laJior  «l  oidtiva^n  is  lost. 

2.  A  stalk  of  medium  sisa  apd  strong  growth.  Some 
kinds  «r<t  naturally  we«jk— ^sf^  more  li^le  thi^n  others 
to  be  in^pund  by  winds  or  by  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
ceqnise  more  attentkui  to  prevent  their  being  over- 
powered by  weeds. 

3.  A  long  ear,  of  ^nifom  size  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  the  00b  comparatively  small,  the  grains  plump, 
deep,  and  so  closely  set  as  to  entirely  cover  the  cob, 
even  to  the  top,  without  any  vacancy.  Some  kinds 
have  very  large  bat-ends,  and  large,  hard  knobs  a( 
the  bntt  of  the  ear.  It  is  a  great  defect,  causing  the 
retention  of  moistore,  ^nd  rendering  the  corn  liable  to 
injury  by  moulding  ii^  the  orib,  of  while  standing  in  the 
shock,  and  also  by  being  frozpn  while  wet,  which  de* 
^t^<^M  iu  germinating  power. 
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4.  Ean  set  on  the  stelk  at  a  moderate  hei^t,  and 
on  short  stems  or  branches.  A  Tarietj  that  ears  hfgh, 
is  likely  to  be  proportionatelj  more  prodnctive  of  staAk 
than  grain.  Some  kinds  ear  so  low  that  the  grain  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground"- as  the  ears  hang  down^  more  or  less,  when 
nearly  ripe.  If  the  stems  are  short,  the  ears  are  less 
likely  to  be  injured  in  this  way.  If  the  ears  set  too 
low,  it  is  more  difficult  to  cure  the  corn  in  shock,  both 
on  account  of  its  being  affected  by  the  dampness  of  the 
ground,  and  by  packing  so  closely  as  to  keep  out  the 
air. 

5.  A  thin  husk.  There  is  much  difference  in  varie- 
ties in  this  respect.  Those  which  have  a  light  thin 
husk,  ripen  much  faster,  and  can  be  husked  much  more 
rapidly,  than  those  which  have  a  thick  covering. 

An  observance  of  these  principles  may  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  the  best  varieties.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  to  perfect  a  variety,  and  continue  it  with- 
out degeneracy,  the  strictest  care  is  required  from 
year  to  year.  The  seed  com  should  be  selected  tfi 
theJUldj  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  hard,  and  regard 
should  be  had  to  every  point  which  it  is  desired  the 
variety  should  possess. 

Parching  or  "  Pop  **  Corn. — In  the  neighborhoods 
of  cities,  the  selling  of  parched  coin  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  best  kinds  for  this  purpose 
are  the  Rice  corn,  and  and  a  variety  sometimes  (though 
improperly)  called  Egyptian  corn. 

The  Rice  com  is  a  dwarfish  variety,  bearing  from 
three  to  foiu*  ears  on  a  stalk ;  the  ears  seldom  over  four 
inches  in  length,  with  from  eight  to  twelve  rows;  the 
grains  of  a  similar  color  and  shape  to  rice;  very  flinty; 
and  when  evoked,  either  by  being  boiled  while  unripe, 
or  parched  after  having  become  hard,  of  a  rich  and  ex- 
cellent taste.  Of  medium  earliness,  or  rather  late. 
Origin  unknown. 

The  so-called  Egyptian  variety  is  larger  than  the 
above ;  stalks  six  to  eight  feet  high ;  two  to  four  ears 
on  a  stalk;  ears  five  to  seven  inches  long,  generally 
with  eight  rows ;  the  grains  small,  of  roundish  form, 
and  of  a  dark  blue  or  black  color.  Of  medium  earli- 
ness. We  know  nothing  in  regard  to  its  origin,  and 
can  give  no  reason  for  its  being  called  Egyptian.  It 
is  evident  that  this  variety  has  no  special  affinity  with 
a  kind  of  millet  which  has  been  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, under  the  name  of  Egyptian  corn. 

Neither  of  the  la.st-named  kinds  are  very  productive ; 
but  it  may  be  an  object  to  cultivate  them  in  particular 
districts,  on  account  of  the  high  price  they  command 
from  the  dealers  in  parched  com. 

9il)t  lloultrg  Sarb. 

Origin  of  the  Domestic  Fowl* 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  remotely,  the  history  of  the 
common  fowl.  It  was  kept  in  a  state  of  domestioation 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  as  is  observed 
by  Martin,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  Poultry,  in  Knigkte 
farmer't  Library  ^ — '*  The  oiroumstanoes  attending 
their  primeval  subjugation  are  utterly  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  same  obscurity  that  hangs  over  the  early  history  of 
our  domestic  quadrupeds,  hangs  over  that  of  our  do- 
mestic birds,  nor  can  we  hope  ever  to  dissipate  it." 

The  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  fowl  is  still 
found  in  a  wild  state,  is  Southern  India  and  the  islands 
of  that  region.  Nor  have  we  any  account  of  its  ever 
having  been  met  with  elsewhere,  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Henoe  it  is  reasonably  concluded  that  the  bird  is  of  In- 
dian origin.  The  author  above  mentioned  informs  us 
that  at  least  four  wild  species  are  found  in  India,  Ma- 
lay  a,  Sumatra  and  Java;  viz.,  1.  The  Great  Malay, 
Cochin- Chinese^  or  Kxi\mFowl^OiMMi giganteue , oi 


Temminok;)  2.  The  Javanese  Jmigle-Fowl— (Gsifoi 
bankivaf  Temm.;)  3.  Sonnerat's  Jimg^-Fowl~(Cof 
samoage,  of  SoDeerat,  Gmllm  MiMrelit,  Temm.;)  4. 
Stanley's  Jungle-Fowl — {GeUlue  MtmUeyH,  of  Gnj.) 

The  fbvt  of  theser  i»  ondoebtedly  the  pmrnt  of  ov 
domestic  stock,  known  ander  the  mamM  «( lialaj,  Jan, 
Cochin-Chinese,  be. 

The  Javanese,  or  Bankivm  Jungle  Fowl,  (ig.  12,  is 
thus  described  by  Martin  :— 

'^This  beautiful  bird  ie  iband  wUd  in  Jstr,  wd  is 
about  eqnal  in  size  to  an  ordinary  Baotam— ihe  biaek- 
breasted  r^A  varieties  of  which,  wkh  a  dark  sied-Uue 
band  across  the  wings,  k  c)osd|y  reKrahles.  Tbe 
space  round  the  eyes  and  the  throat  an  hart,  the  cosib 
is  maeh  developed  and  deeply  serrated  ak»g  the  upper 


l^^jAYAKKn  jvnaiM  fowl. 
ridge,  the  wattles  are  rather  large.  Lod«,  ^v, 
brilliant,  golden  orange  hackles  cover  tbe  seek  wi 
rmnp.  The  upper  part  of  the  back,  oter  whkk  tte 
hackles  of  the  neck  are  eontinue^,  is  Ueisb  blaek. 
f  he  middle  and  lesser  wing  coverts  are  of  a  ridi  dNf 
chestnut,  with  the  webe  of  the  feathers  toamwl; 
greater  coverts,  steel-blue;  secondaries  aiK)  steel-Ui^, 
with  a  border  of  ehestnut.  Tbe  ({oills  are  teovoisk- 
black,  edged  with  pale  reddish-yellew.  Tail  Usdc, 
glossed  with  changeable  green  aaid  Hue.  Breaai  ui 
under  parts  black.  Contour  very  graeefhl,  and  «^ 
action  animated  and  lively. 

"It  would* appear  that  an  atUed  bot  distiaet  species 
exists  on  the  continent  of  India,  distingaished  cbieir 
by  its  larger  size.  Of  this  continesUil  species,  StrW. 
Jardine  states  that  he  has  seen  three  erfearspeoaets. 
all  of  which  came  from  India  proper.  Tnm  tlus  per- 
haps, may  be  dedoced  the  Uadi-breasted  rednnetjcf 
our  spirited  game  fowls. 

"With  regard  to  the  Bankiva  jangle-fowl,  it  cuiot 
be  doubted  that  it  is  the  main  source,  if  aot  tke  ooir 
one,  of  our  Bantam  breeds.  The  very  tera  B««t«a 
is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact.  Bantam  is  tto  naat 
of  a  town  and  district  in  the  north-west  of  Jsts,  belay- 
ing at  present  to  the  Dutoh.  The  town  is  now  f»U» 
into  decay,  but  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  'mfor- 
tanee,  and  stil!  boasts  of  a  goverwMP,  whose  »w»^ 
is  at  Strang,  or  Coram,  a  thriving  towD  some  miiei 
inland.  The  Portuguese,  who  visited  Jarain  1511, 
carried  on  a  great  trade  from  Bantam  with  Hin*»UB 
and  China,  chiefly  in  pepper.  In  1595  tbe  Dot**w- 
tablished  themselves  at  Bantam,  and  ia  1G02  the  m- 
lish  erected  a  factory  in  the  same  place,  which  v« 
the  first  possession  of  the  EngUsfa  in  the  £ast  Ihu«- 
Of  the  subsequent  predominanoe  of  the  power  of  tM 
Dutch,  who  built  the  town  of  Bataris,  w* 
far  distant  from  Bantam,  this  is  aot  the  pl«»w 
speak.  From  this  statement,  however,  it  is  etHlwB 
I  that  the  beautiful  BaiUdva  jnBgle4aw^  ledamwi  tij 
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(k«  iBtiTM,  Bad  mid  to  tbe  Brituh  at  Bantam,  while 
ibtii  fmeWrj  wu  Mlabliahed  there,  were  imporled  into 
EagUod  Doder  the  very  natoral  appallatioa  of  Bamam 
Ibwii.  Their  elaganoa  and  diininative  Mze  reBder«d 
^■n  taTorilOB,  and  in  diM  tima  the  name,  belonging 
eudiuivelj  to  tbesa  binU,  came  to  be  ooaTerred  on  all 
■mall  or  dwarf  fowls  icdiaoriuiinatdf ,  whether  of  this 
pure  bread  or  otherwiae.  The  domeatio  Baulamstoak, 
a>  eT«[y  oae  known,  breeds  frecdy  with  orditiarj  fowls, 
(be  mixed  ofisfKing  being  intermediate  In  eiie  between 
tlieir  parents;  asd  that  the  Bankiva  jaogle-fowl  will ' 
treed  with  oar  domeetio  Bantam  raoe,  and  with  other 
rapes,  tbe  oSspring  being  fertile,  we  om-selveicKa  tea- 
tifr.  Such  birda  sre  eoinmen  in  tbe  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  ea  oloaelj  ito  the  effspring  of 
tbi  BankiTa  j«a^e-oock  ««!  •.  brown  domestic  Bantam 
h«  ivsamble  tbe  wild  or  original  breed,  that  oo 
(li*n  one  aoc«sioa  we  haTa  been  ia  doubt;  nor  it 
10  be  wondered  at — on  both  aides  waa  the  1iaB«ge  Ibe 

Hm  mala  of  Soanerat's  Jungle  Fowl  ia  deicribed  i 

"Su  intermediate  between  that  of  a  Bantam  asd 
game  cock;  bot  the  general  contour  is  peouliarly  light 
ud  graoeful,  and  vigoor  and  alertnoss  are  displayed 
in  ereij  action.  The  ooab  ia  IvgO,  with  a  aub-ser. 
niei  ridge,  that  ia  the  ridge  is  but  slightly  dentated, 
inoompuisoa  with  the  comb  of  the  Gallu*  b*nkica. 


Tbe  valtles  are  large  and  double.  The  faaekles  of  tbe 
TiKk,  the  wing  covens  on  the  ehoaldera,  and  the  tail 
eoverls  ut  d^k  grayish,  with  bright  golden  orange 
■halls,  dilating  in  the  centre  and  toward*  the  tip  into  a 
Hu,  borny,  and  very  glony  plate.  In  some  of  theae 
lealhera  Ihig  shaft  takes  an  elliptical  or  oar-like  shape, 
u  Mhera  it  pota  on  the  appearance  of  a  long  inrerted 
<™t,  from  the  centre  of  the  baae  of  whidi  a  battledore- 
Uke  proeeM  aiisea." 

"  The  feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  breast  bel- 
(t  1^  (highs,  are  of  a  deep  rich  gfj,  with  paler 
tbtTu  ud  edges.  Tbe  tail  is  of  a  deep,  rich  refulgent 
gntt,  bvi  the  feathers  which  immediately  snoceed  the 
^kles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  lie  against 
the  lidei  rf  the  tail,  are  rich  purple  with  a  pale  yellow 
^S^  llraae  next  in  snccesirion  are  a  golden  green  vrith 
gny  edges,  sod  all  are  gloneed  with  brilliant  metallio 
rcflulions.  Bill,  legs,  and  toes,  yellowisb.  When  seen 
i"  a  bright  lonligbt,  tbe  plumage  of  this  elegant  bird 
Eliiwrs  like  gold,  and  presents  a  most  rich  appearanoe. 
The  femals  is  generally  described  ai  destitute  of  tho«e 
viptnded  oniamenta  to  the  hackles  and  wing-eovsrta, 
*hieh  ire  so  oonspieiiotis  in  die  male;  and  oertainly  we 
^«  mt  observed  them  on  t' 


"  Soanerat'*  ]nngl».fbwl,  the  jnnf  le-oook  of  tlie  Bri> 


tish,  is  noted  for  its  prowess  and  resolution ,  bsomuch  that 
it  is  anxiously  sought  after  by  the  cock -fighter*  in  Hindus- 
Ian,  who  rely  on  it  for  victoFy  when  pitted  against  lar- 
ger game  cocks.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  (ha 
cock-fighters  breed  this  bird  in  its  purity ;  they  seek  after 
the  wild  birds,  which  soon  become  tame.  Johnson  in  his 
Sktteka  of  1A(  FUld  SporU  u  foUowd  bg  tht  t/a- 
ti«ti  ^  India,  informs  us  that  the  Sheocaries,  a  people 
of  low  easte  in  India,  gain  a  livelihood  by  catching 
those  jtiDgle- fowls,  asd  aiao  other  animsla. 

"  In  genoraJ  habits  and  manners  the  jangle-fowl  re- 
semble their  domestic  rdativea;  the  oock  proudly  leads 
his  train  of  females,  and  vigilantly  watches  over  their 
saiety.  On  being  suddenly  disturbed  tbe  troop  scatters 
in  all  directions,  seeking  safety  under  covert  of  the 
dense  brushwood.  In  spota  where  they  are  nomeroni, 
tbe  challenging  of  the  cooks  to  each  other  may  b« 
beard  on  every  side  around,  and  yet  such  it  their  cun- 
nang  and  keenness  of  sight,  that  the  sporcsman,  antes* 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  their  babiu,  is  often  disap> 
pointed  in  his  attempts  lo  get  a  bir  shot. 

"  Sonnerat  and  many  other  naturalists  have  contend- 
ed that  to  this  species  alone  are  our  breeds  of  domoslio 
fowls  to  be  traced.  We  think  it  most  probable,  not- 
withslanding  the  peculiarity  of  the  plumage,  and  the 
oircumstanoe  of  the  throat  of  the  female  being  covered 
with  feathers,  instead  of  being  naked  and  wstlled,  that 
the    Ottlliu  tonntratU    has    intermingled    with    other 


game  fowls  kept  for  fighting  by  the  Mussnimans  of 
India,  and  which  have  been  long  celebrated;  bat  we 
cannot  admit  that  Sonnerat's  jungle  fowl  is  the  sola 
origin  of  the  domestic  race.  The  Galhu  tanfcivii  and 
the  Oallut  giganteu*  present  sironger  claims  to  oar 
notioe,  nor  can  we  doubt  they  oontribale  the  ground- 
work of  some  of  our  most  remarkabla  varieties.  There 
are  seTeral  other  species  of  wild  jungle-fowl,  to  which 
we  shall  here  only  briefly  allode,  u  Uiey  are  not  likely 
to  have  eanttibutad  to  the  establishment  of  the  domes- 
tic race.  One  of  these  is  the  Bronied  Cock  of  Summa- 
tra,  (,Oatlut  anttu,)  a  fine  species,  remarkable  for  a 
large  comb,  smooth  along  the  ridge.  The  neck  is  not 
iMVered  with  true  hackios.  Another  is  the  Ayam- 
slas  jungle-fowl  or  Eork-tailed  oook  of  Java,  (Galliu 
/WreodM.)  This  speoies  has  no  true  faaakles  on  the 
seek,  ^m]  the  throat  is  adorned  with  a  single  larga 
wattle  only,  springing  Ironi  a  oentral  line." 

our  next  and  sacceediog  nombers,  we  shall  give 
iptiona  and  illustrations  of  other  kinds  of  fowls, 
and  the  diflerent  classes  of  poultry. 


Prollts  of  Hena. 


I>r.  J.  Babstow,  of  Chicago,  kept  an  account  of  tha 
expense  aod  income  of  fifty  hens,  for  one  year.  Tbe 
coat  of  keeping  on  earn,  was  about  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  hen.  The  bens  averaged  ninety-one  eggs 
each.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Prairie  Farmrr  states 
that  he  has  kept  forty  heas  the  past  year ;  that  the  cost 
was  about  the  same  as  given  by  Dr.  Barslow;  but  Ibe 
fowls  averaged  only  siity.flve  eggs  eaoh.  Tbe  fowls 
In  both  cases  were  oonHned  to  a  yard,  but  one  lot  of 
them  were  allowed  to  hare  their  liberty  for  a  part  oC 
each   day.     They   were   fed   with   fresh   meat   occa- 

LAaoE  PotTLTar. — At  a  show  held  in  England,  iw* 
der  the  direction  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  dressed  weights  of  some  of  the  poultry 
exhibited:  The  beat  turk^  weighed  twenty  lbs.  4  oc.; 
oapou,  7  lb*,  m  ot.;  pallet,  6  lbs.  31  os.;  goose,  18 
lb*.  2i  oa.;  ooople  of  ducks,  15  lbs.  10  ox. 
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Tte  BiKht  CbetriM 
lUMfitf  %  A«  NaUonS  Firuii  CaiHfmtim  ^  JUw^Y^ik. 

The  Nfttionft]  Fndt  CoBTantion,  held  iMt  antuiMi  in 
Now- York  oit^)  sel^oted  tfaraogh  iu  fmi^  ooimiikMe, 
ftnd  after  d^iberatc  dMOOMioii,  adopted  Mltet  li»ts  of 
the  diiierent  kinds  of  fmtty  oooewtiiig  erf  snob  Tarietias 
M  tfaoroagii  triftl  entitled  to  Iwik  m  worliky  of  tsi^n- 
Hm  eii/ff«iUiofi.  Among  tkem,  the  eight  yftrietiee  of 
eherry  were  ehoMD,  ■»  Agored  abere*  A  part  of  them 
mty  be  old  aoqaAinrtMMes  to  laai^  ef  our  readen,  hot 
we  believe  some  temarks  oa  the  ehaiaoter  «f  the  €igit 
hmi  ^nd  ina$t  tkortmglUy  proved  varitiiei,  eaimot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  manj  yoong  enltivators. 

I.   BLACK    CHSBBIES. 

1.  Knight's  Eaelt  Biacb. — ^This  excellent  eherry 
was  raised  by  the  late  President  Knight,  of  England, 
from  the  seed  of  the  Graffion  or  Bigarreau,  fertilized 
liy  the  Mayduke.  It  partakes  ohiefiy  of  the  character 
of  the  former,  and  is  distinotly  a  heart  eherry,  thefhiit 
being  improTod  by  the  oroes  in  an  approach  from  the 
Arm  flesh  of  the  Oraffion  to  the  tender  juicy  flesh  and 
higher  flaTor  of  the  Maydnke.  The  growth  of  the  tree 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Grafiion.  The  fruit  is  large, 
Tory  riightly  irregular)  or  wavy  in  oatline,  obtuse,  heart 
•haped,  nearly  Uaek ;  stalk  an  inoh  and  a  quarter  to 
an  inch  and  a-half  long,  rather  stout,  in  a  deep  cavity  ; 
tiedi  blackish  crimson,  Tory  tender,  juicy,  of  a  rich, 
fweet,  and  exeelleal  flaTor.  In  quality,  it  resembles 
the  Black  Eagle,  but  is  slightly  larger,  earlier,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  iti  mnoh  deeper  earity  at  the 
•talk,  and  by  the  more  down^  axils  at  the  midrib  on 
the  under  surfiwe  of  its  leaveft.  The  figure  represents 
the  atorage  ai»  only ;  larger  apeoinkens  are  often  foaad. 
It  ripoAfl  about  the  middle  ef  i  me.  (June.) 

it.  Blacb  TAaTARtAH.-^A  irell  known  and  moat 
popular  Tvriety,  whieh  origiaaled  ia  BohUu     Tka 


growth  of  the  tree  is  Tigoroas,  the  braacha  mtt, 
leares  large,  dark  green.  Froit  quite  lari^,.  oRa  w 
inefa  tn  diameter,  but  oa  the  denaeiy  loaded  Vrmebies  of 
full  bearing  trees,  sometimes  BOt  more  thin  xm- 
eighths  of  an  ineh  ;  heart-shayed ;  sarfaoe  nnevM  or 
wavy,  glosflnr  f  blaokiBh  erinaoa,  becoming  aetrfyUaek; 
stalk  an  inch  and  three-quartera  long,  moferatcljsaik; 
flesh  dark  crimson,  not  very  jmcy,  sweet,  rveh,  node- 
rately  high  flaToreid.  Ripeaa  neariy  the  saiM  perkd 
as  the  preceding* 

3.  Matdukb. — ^Another  welt  kaown  and  eieeDnt 
cherry,  yery  hardy,  and  adapted  to  nearly  ^  ciJantn 
in  which  any  yarieltes  thriTe.  in  licfaaesB  of  flsTor  rl 
is  oneqnalle^  among  the  class  of  sour  cherries.  Fnal 
large,  rarying  firom  nxmdish  fia  obtose  hetft^btped; 
ehoaging  frofn  md  to  nearly  blaek ;  flesh  dark  redvbis 
ripe,  Tory  rich,  juicy,  acid,  and  high-flarore^.  Tbe 
growth  of  the  tree,  altbongh  somew^  nregsltr,  hit 
anosoally  upright  braaehes  for  the  aoor  class,  h  b  r^ 
markable  for  the  Tariable  period  of  its  ripening,  eon- 
naenoing  early  in  $  mo.  (June)  and  often  oontioot*  6 
weeks ;  the  same  tree  often  bearing  rijpe  fnirt  ob  on 
part  and  green  on  another,  and  m  rare  instsaces,  Hp» 
fruit  has  been  found  growing  side  by  side  with  ^rees 
and  haU^grown  ^Mcimens.  The  fruit  is  osnaflj  g*tb- 
ered  long  before  full  maturity,  and  before  the  fiftTor  if 
at  all  deTBloped,  and  hence  many  who  hare  ea(e&ztfiv 
jToara,  are  ignorant  of  its  real  exeellence. 

4.  Black  EAei.K. — A  cross  of  the  Graffioa  sni  M^- 
di&e,  muoh  resambling  Knight's  Early  Black,  tot  &- 
tmguiafaed  aa  already  pointm!  out.  Rather  !fir«t.  <^ 
toae  heart-ahaped,  blackish  crimson  or  nearlf  Utck; 
stalk  moderately  alender,  an  inch  and  a-half  Ion?,  bit 
little  eank;  fieah  dark  crimson,  rich,  high  fTsrored,  lea 
bitter  than  the  Black  Heart,  and  Tess  insipid  thso  the 
Black  Tartarian, — ^which  in  time  of  ripening  it  iBa»> 
diately  aaoeeeds. 

II.   UOHT   COLOBED. 

5.  EiiTOK. — ^Raised  by  President  Knight  rroro  seed  of 
the  Oraffion,  fortiliB3d  with  pollen  of  the  White  Retfl- 
FMil  rBthBT  liurga^  ovata   bMirt-eliafod«  sanevhat 
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pointed  at  apeac,  often  a  little  oblique,  reddish  yellow  in 
t^  shade,  red  in  the  aun;  stalk  two  inches  long,  slen- 
der, slightly  aonkj  rioh  and  very  high-flavored^  stone 
rather  large.  It  ripens  inuuediatelv  after  the  Black 
Tartarian,  and  has  proved  very  productiTe  in  Western 
New- York.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cherries  which  have 
itroDgly  colored  reddish-purple  petioles. 

6.  GRAfTi^Hr,  Bigarreau,  or  YilUno  Sp^ni^^  the 
White  Bigarremu  of  Manning.  Very  large,  often  an  inch 
V  more  in  diameter,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  flattened  at 
tMse,  smooth  and  regolar;  pale  waxen  yellow  ia  the 
ihade,  a  bright  red  cheek  in  the  snn,  with  minute  in- 
termediate carmine  dots;  stalk  rather  stoat,  one  and  a- 
fttlf  to  two  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  in  a 
gride,  shallow  cavity ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  Arm,  sweet, 
)f  a  good  but  not  very  high  flavor.  It  ripens  after  the 
Elum  or  the  latter  part  of  6  mo.  (June.)  Its  populari- 
ty is  iacreased  by  its  size  and  beauty,  being  one  of  the 
iflioothest  and  most  finely  oolored  of  all  cherries. 

We  have  tried  to  adopt  the  name  Bigarreau,  as  giv- 
n  hj  Thompson  suxl  Downing ;  but  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  other  varieties  caUed  Bigarreau,  each  of  which 
bis  some  distioctave  epithet,  while  this  has  none,  diffi- 
ptlty  has  ariaea,  and  we  have  concluded  to  return  to 
the  old  same,  Graffion. 

7.  DowHToN. — ^Large,  obtuse  heart-ehaped,  roundish, 
mrrice  slightly  wavy;  light  yellow,  intermixed  with 
lots  and  shades  of  light  red ;  stalk  one  and  three-quar- 
Isrs  to  two  inches  long,  in  a  rather  large  cavity ;  flesh 
fellowish  white,  tender,  delicate,  of  a  sweet,  rioh,  and 
•xcelleat  flavor.  Not  so  haJuUcme  as  the  Gralfioa,  but 
nperior  in  flaver,  aad  ripening  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
or  scarcely  later. 

8.  DovKsa,  Dawner't  Laie,  or  Dowur't  Red.-'Ongi' 
sated  at  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  and  is  the  only  one 
Df  these  eight  varieties,  of  American  origin.  It  is  me- 
dinm  in  size,  very  regular  round  heart-shaped ;  bright 
red,  beooming  darker  and  full  red  when  ripe ;  stalk  one 
utd  a-hall'  to  one  and  three-quarters  inch  long,  in  a  ve- 
7  e?en  small  cavity;  suture  a  single  line  on  one  side; 
lesh  soft,  with  a  high  and  very  good  flavor.  Like  all 
ligh-flsTored  varieties,  it  requires  full  ripening  to  be- 
»me  good.  It  ripens  some  days  after  the  Downton 
lad  Qraffioa.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  rather  erect, 
aore  so  than  anj  of  these  eight  sorts,  except  Black 
rartariaa.    It  is  very  productive. 

The  figures  given,  were  all  drawn  from  specimens  of 
aedium  size  under  good  culture,  grown  in  western  New- 
fork,  and  do  not  perceptibly  vary  in  siae  with  those 
^own  in  other  regions  of  the  country. 

Seleetiag  Tarietieaaf  Fmit* 

Judgisg  |h>m  Books  and  Nursery  Catalogues,  an 
neiperieaced  cultivator  would  be  struck  with  the 
oighty  host  of  rich  and  splendid  varieties  in  cnltiva- 
ion;  and  would  perhaps  consider  it  only  necessary  to 
uake  a  radora  plunge  into  the  vast  collection  in 
vder  to  obtain  a  choice  number,  more  or  less,  as  he 
sight  need.  Single  nurseries  contain  in  some  instances 
nudreds  of  varieties,  all,  of  course,  worthy  of  cul^ 
iTation,— «l5e  why  would  they  be  cultivated!  The 
Undon  Horticultural  Society  has  900  different  varieties, 
iTter  rejecting  several  hundred  others  as  worthless.  In 
his  coantry,  in  addition  to  the  existing  multitude,  now 
»rts  are  constantly  springing  up  and  rising  into  notice 
*itb  high  recommendations. 

At  the  late  American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers  |n 
S'ew  York  City,  a  motfon  was  n^ade  ^r  a  distinguished 
aeiQber,  to  cull  from  this  vast-  assemblage-^to  reject 
til  hut  the  Tory  finest,  and  to  appoint  a  oommittee  to 
>riag  in  a  selcct  list  of  100  sorts  of  apple,  100  of 
^ev,  50  of  peaches,  &c.  A  committee  of  nine  was 
appointed,  without  restricting  them  to  (he  exftpt  Dumber, 


and  they  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  selection. 
They  adopted  a  liberal  basis — did  not  agree  to  pro- 
nounce all  their  recommended  fruits  tia  first  rate,  bqt 
only  worthy  of  general  ctUtivation  ;  they  did  not  r»* 
quire  a  unanimous  vote  in  oommittee  in  favor  of  ai^ 
sort,  but  only  a  two-thirds  majority;  and  they  agreed 
to  propose  to  the  convention  as  large  a  list  as  they 
could  thus  agree  upon. 

Very  well, — and  what  was  the  result,  with  all  (his 
latitude,  and  with  this  host  of  varieties  to  select  from? 
After  several  hours  of  labor,  the  committee  oould  agre^ 
to  recommend  but  TEN  varietiet  far  osNsnAL  cici- 
tivationj  and  roua/or  rAXTicULAB  localities.  A 
great  number  of  others  were  proposed,  but  none  passed 
examination.  The  great  Pomologieal  Garden  of 
Robert  Manning  at  Salem,  contains  a  thousand  varie- 
ties of  pear  alone; — the  committee  could  agree  to  re- 
commend twelve  as  worthy  of  general  cultivatxon. 
Nine  Peadies,  eight  Cherries,  and  eight  Plums,  were 
all  that  were  chosen  of  these  respective  species.  In- 
deed, so  difficult  was  it  to  propose  any  sort,  to  which 
some  serious  objection  was  not  known  by  members  of 
the  committee,  that  it  was  admitted  that  but  little 
could  be  accomplished,  unless  new  varieties  0/  the 
right  etamp  could  be  manufactured  to  order. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  fruits, 
and  especially  apples,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that 
are  almott  first  rate,  and  almost  worthy  of  cultivation; 
but  having  reached  that  particular  level  it  seems  neai^* 
ly  impossible  to  strain  the  point  a  single  notch  higher. 
Hence,  if  the  eautious  cultivator,  after  procuring  a 
hundred  new  and  highly  praised  sorts,  shall  find  one 
that  is  decidedly  first  rate,  and  excellent  in  ertfrj 
particular,  be  may  regard  his  labor  as  well  repaia. 
But  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  no  new 
fruit  deserves  adoption,  which  is  not  decidedly  superior 
to  old  varieties  of  the  same  season  of  ripening,  in  at 
least  one  important  particular,  superadded  to  fine 
quality. 

PieaerviBg  GraAa* 

We  are  often  asked,  if  graiU  may  be  cut  in  winter 
and  kept  in  good  condition  a  month  or  two  before  set- 
ting in  spring.  When  we  answer  that  we  have  kept 
grafts  cut  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  ina  fresh  state,  and  which  grew  aad  flour- 
ished, the  difiioulty  will  vanish. 

Many  persons  mistake  the  mode  in  which  scions  are 
spoiled  in  keeping.  We  sometimes  see  the  cut  ends 
carefully  covered  with  wax,  to  preclude  the  escape  of 
moisture  from  the  sap  pores,  and  at  other  times  the 
ends  are  stuck  into  a  potato,  for  the  same  purpdse. 
Now,  it  happens  that  nearly  all  the  moisture  escapee 
through  the  pores  in  the  bark ;  hence  it  is  of  greater 
importance  that  the  sides  of  the  shoot  be  well  covered 
with  a  moist  substance.  Many  cultivators  preserve 
grafts  in  good  condition  by  partially  or  wholly  burying 
them  in  the  earth  of  a  cellar ;  but  they  beeome  thus 
covered  with  sand  and  grit,  and  injure  the  grafting 
knife,  unless  well  washed.  Another  mode,  avoiding 
this  difficulty,  and  by  which  grafts  may  be  bept  through 
winter,  is  to  bury  them,  out  doors,  in  a  box  open  at 
the  bottom  only,  the  grafts  being  kept  from  oontaeC 
with  the  earth  below  them  by  cross  sticks  in  the  box. 
But  the  best  mode,  is  to  fill  a  large  box  with  flynt 
pulverised  moss,  or  still  better,  with  moist  saw-dust,  in 
which  the  grafts  are  simply  inunersed,  and  which  art 
thus  piM>hed  away  or  withdrawn  with  the  greatest  ease, 
at  any  desired  moment.  A  box  of  sawdust,  in  a  cool 
cellar,  will  remain  moist  without  watering  for  many 
weeks.  Too  oopions  or  too  frequent  an  application  o. 
water,  would  cause  decay  in  the  buds.  On  the  otiMr 
hand,  a  slight  withering  is  safely  and  gradually  re- 
stored by  a  moderaie  inoreBse  of  mmsture,    In  one  in 
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Stance,  we  received  a  handle  of  grafts  in  autumn,  from 
tome  hundreds  of  miles,  the  leaves  being  left  on  to 
keep  them  moist,  hut  in  reality  causing  them  to  wither 
rapidly  by  throwing  off  the  moisture.  When  received 
they  were  quite  dry ;  but  thejT  were  well  encased  in 
moss,  and  buried  in  the  earth  till  next  spring,  when 
they  were  perfectly  plump,  and  being  set,  all  grew. 

Grafts  or  buds,  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  may  be  kept 
fresh,  by  wrapping  each  shoot  in  oil-cloth  or  oil-silk, 
(such  as  is  used-  for  lining  straw  hats,)  drawing  it 
closely  around  it  by  means  of  fine  thread.  This  enclo- 
ses all  the  moisture  in  an  air-tight  casing,  and  it  re- 
mains unchanged  for  many  days. 

Mamaigememt  of  Hovse  PUmts. 

Ik^viriss  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  sucoessfnl 
management  of  green-house  plants,  which  are  kept  in 
the  rooms  of  dwellings.  A  chief  error  in  their  winter 
treatment,  consists  in  making  no  distinotioa  between 
their  condition  while  rapidly  growing,  and  in  a  dormant 
state.  When  vegetation  is  in  full  progress,  warmth 
and  a  large  supply  of  water,  are  indispensible.  But 
daring  the  period  of  rest,  plants  should  be  kept  oool  and 
rather  dry.  A  temperature  of  50  degrees  is  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  ordinary  living-rooms.  While  in  this 
stationary  condition,  very  little  moisture  is  given  off 
through  the  leaves;  while  growing,  it  is  thrown  off 
.rapidly.  Hence  water  is  to  be  applied  very  sparingly, 
and  at  remote  intervals,  in  winter;  as  very  little  es- 
capes by  direct  evaporation  from  the  soil.  So  long  as 
a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  is  found  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  watering  should  be 
omitted.  Thorough  drainage  is  also  of  importance,  and 
is  well  efiected  by  filling  one-fifth  of  the  pot  at  the  bot- 
tom with  fragments  of  charcoal.  Washing  the  foliage 
firom  dust,  should  be  attended  to,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently done  by  syringing  with  tepid  water,  turning 
the  pot  at  the  moment  on  its  side,  that  the  soil  con- 
tained it  TOfLy  not  be  too  much  soaked.  In  the  absence 
of  a  sjrringe,  a  small  watering-pot,  with  fine  perfora- 
tions, held  at  a  little  height,  will  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose. The  chief  requisites,  then,  for  good  manage- 
ment, may  bo  summed  up  as  follows: — 

1.  Spare  watering; 

2.  Low  temperature; 

3.  Plenty  of  light; 

4.  Drainage; 

5.  Washing  foliage. 

Prices  of  Fine  Fruit* 


In  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  greater  number  of 
trees  have  been  set  out  within  the  past  five  years,  than 
daring  the  whole  previous  period  back  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  Many  have  hence  believed  that  the 
market  would  be  surfeited  when  these  bear,  and  hence 
have  ceased  to  set  out  trees.  Is  their  judgment  cor- 
rect?   Let  us  glance  at  a  few  facts. 

The  great  peach  orchards  of  New-Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware have  long  been  famous,  many  occupying  a  hundred 
acres  or  more,  and  one,  the  celebrated  orchard  of  the 
Reybolds,  covering  a  thousand  acres, — ^whose  crops 
were  so  large  as  to  give  constant  employment  to  two 
steamboats  and  a  schooner  in  conveyance  to  market. 
As  a  consequence,  the  price  of  peaehes  has  fallen  quite 
low  in  comparison  with  former  times.  Muoh  smaller 
orchards,  near  smaller  cities,  have  glutted  the  market. 
But  it  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  peach  is  a  very 
perishable  fruit,  and  can  be  kept  a  very  few  days  at 
longest.  Plantations  of  perishable  fruits  for  market, 
are  therefore  to  be  made  with  some  caution ;  but  the 
okjection  will  scarcely  exist  with  such  as  keep  for 
months. 

If  one  large  oity  will  afford  market  for  bat  a  few 


steamer-loads  of  peaches, — which  must  all  be  coosoaec 
within  three  days  after  being  purdissed,— fifty  tiinei 
the  amount  of  keeping  fruit  will  find  contomen,  if  i 
may  remain  on  hand  for  months  together.  EspeciaUr 
will  this  be  the  case,  when  it  is  remembered  tliat  peadia 
make  their  appearance  amid  a  profosonof  other  frtats; 
while  keeping  fruit  extends  its  period  of  nse  into  tfas 
dreary  season  of  the  year.  But,  a  single  city  no  long. 
er  becomes  the  limited  market  for  sock  fnnU;  th 
whole  country  is  open ;  and  no  night-aad-day  lahm  an 
needed  to  hurry  them  into  market  before  dectj  seza 
them.  Railroads  and  canals  will  take  them  to  uj 
part  of  the  Union ;  and  not  only  this,  but  millioBs  ii 
Europe  are  ready  to  consume  oar  Iruiti  vbeo  oar  «> 
eharoB  furnish  a  cheap  supply. 

The  Newtown  pippin  has  already  fbond  iti  vij  to 
Europe ;  but  the  amount  at  present,  when  ooD]»nd 
with  what  it  is  destined  to  be  when  ordiardi  are  p{o> 
fusely  multiplied,  and  fecilities,  and  cheiqnes,  isereu- 
ed,  is  but  the  slender  rill  to  the  mighty  river.  Topro. 
dooe  this  great  inerease,  the  prices  of  varieties  far 
export  need  not  be  extremely  low.  They  are  nov  lufk. 
In  the  great  apple  r^ion,  Western  New-Yoiiiu 
orohardist  gladly  disposes  of  his  good  winter  appksfar 
seventy-five  cents  per  barrel,  and  then  makes  aaa 
from  a  few  acres  of  orchard  than  from  a  hasdrad-aen 
farm  besides.  The  Northern  Spy,  a  prodoctiTe  nrietj, 
long-keeping  and  handsome,  is  eagerly  boogbt  at  tis 
dollars  and  three  per  barrel,  for  home  ooosanptka. 
Good  Newtown  pippins  in  quantity  command  a  h^ 
price ;  and  well  cultivated  orchards  of  them,  in  faroft. 
ble  loioalities,  must  afibrd  a  very  comibrtabk  pnit » 
the  owners,  even  when  the  fruit  is  matk  cheaper  tku 
at  present,  a  thing  by  no  means  certain  to  take  pita 
during  the  present  age,  with  a  wh<^  hungry  year  ui 
hungry  millions  ready  to  consume  them.  The  pria  d 
good  winter  apples  at  the  present  mosaent  in  Wesiera 
New- York,  does  not  vary  ten  per  cent,  from  the  price 
thirty  years  ago,  nof  has  it  flaotuated  much  duriog  the 
long  interim. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  White  Jkjmtv 
Virgalieu  pear ;  is  a  remarkably  healthy  and  prodBctin 
tree,  and  yields  uniformly  fine  and  fair  fruit.  Cropi 
from  single  trees  of  ten  to  fifteen  boshels  are  freqoat 
The  fruit  raised  so  far  north,  matures  late,  andmijbs 
sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market.  In  New- York  c-irf, 
it  sells  readily  for  three  or  four  dollars  per  bashel.  Let, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  trees  be  increased, » 
that  the  cultivator  may  get  but  fifty  cents  perbabsii 
would  not  the  city  demand  for  them,  immediately  ii^ 
crease  tL(ty  fold?  All  could  then  afibrd  to  eat  tkn 
Now,  an  acre,  of  a  hundred  trees,  each  beanog  ^ 
five  bushels  as  a  yearly  average,  would  gire,  at  tes 
reduced  price,  two  hundred  and  fifbf  dcdlan  ayw 
from  the  acre — or  an  interest  en  some  thensaafcrf 
dollars. 

With  suph  facts  as  the  above,  we  are  compelled » 
conclude  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  li» 
owners  to  withdraw  their  attention  to  an  increase « 
their  orchards — but  that  while  the  population  of  w 
country,  and  facilities  for  conveyance,  are  mnltiplyi^ 
so  rapidly,  prices  of  suitable  varieties  are  as  likely  to 
rise  as  to  sink  below  their  present  rates. 


Early  I«ettace« 

The  late  Judge  Darling  practiced  a  mode  of  ebtwa- 
ing  early  lettuce,  which  would  prove  of  value  to  all  vuo 
cannot  take  the  trouble  to  make  hot-bods.  Commew^ 
with  the  well-known  fact,  that  lettuce  will  bear  p* 
siderable  frost,  and  sometimes  surviTe  the  winter  &■ 
protected,  he  applied  various  coverings,  as  straw,  «"»• 
stalks,  stable  litter,  leaves,  boards,  mats,  "<*«!^j 
large  inverted  box,  enclosing  plcn^  of  air,  bat  a  « 
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tlKse  cases  the  plants  perished.  Judging  that  the 
failure  might  result  from  want  of  light,  he  applied  a 
sash  of  lights  to  a  bed  of  lettuce  sown  early  in  autumn. 
Entire  success  followed. 

The  frame,  to  be  warm,  was  made  thick,  being  con- 
structed of  six  inch  scantling,  laid  up  like  a  log-house, 
sloping  to  the  south,  as  in  a  hot-bed.  The  only  care 
neetled  till  spring  is,  that  the  snow  does  not  become  so 
heavily  piled  upon  the  glass  as  to  endanger  the  panes, 
which,  if  small  and  thick,  will  not  be  the  case.  Rais- 
ing the  sash  to  admit  air,  when  warm  weather  ap- 
proaches, is  all  that  is  necessary.  Spring  rains  should 
be  admitted;  or  watering  given. 

We  have  obtained  fine  early  lettuce,  by  transplanting 
fall-sown  plants,  which  had  remained  dormant  through 
wioter,  into  a  small  hot-bed,  made  about  the  time  the 
frost  disappears  from  the  soil,  and  which  thus  came 
into  use  two  weeks  earlier  than  from  seeds  sown  direct- 
ly iato  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed. 

Tke  Barly  Tiltotson  Peaclu 

Some  ef  the  finest  fruits  are  slow  growers  in  the 
Borseiy.  The  Sine  Qua  Non  apple,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  productive  early  varieties^  is  of  slow  growth. 
fience  it  has  never  been  a  popular  fruit  with  nursery- 
men, with  whom  handsome  and  thrifty  growth  is  a 
▼ery  important  requisite,  so  long  as  purchasers  regard 
the  appearance  of  the  tree  they  buy,  more  than  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  it  is  to  bear.  For  this  reason,  the 
Early  Joe,  a  superiatively  good  apple^  bat  of  slow 
growth,  will  not  probably  become  very  pc^ular,  until 
the  public  find  oat  that  fine  fruit  and  good  cultivation, 
are  quite  as  important  as  pretty  trees  when  young. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Early  Tillotson 
peach  is  disliked  and  underrated.  A  nurseryman  at  first 
Hes  the  tree  only,  which  is  not  of  handsome  growth, 
and  the  leaves  are  often  much  covered  with  mildew 
towards  antunin.  He  perceives  at  once  that  it  cannot 
attract  the  attention  of  buyers,*  and  it  is  neglected. 
Bnt  where  it  has  oome  into  bearing,  it  is  better  appro- ' 
ciated.  It  often  requires  two  years  from  the  bud,  for 
the  trees  to  attain  the  size  of  some  other  trees  of  only 
one  year;  but  in  many  instances  noticed,  the  old  or 
bearing  trees,  growing  more  freely,  are  as  large  as 
other  sorts  of  the  same  age.  We  have  noticed  bearing 
trees  of  all  ages,  from  five  to  twenty  years  and  more, 
and  they  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  other  popular  varieties  of  the  same  age, 
either  in  size  or  productiveness. 

The  season  of  ripening  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  serrated  Early  York,  but  is  more  variable,  often 
considerably  earlier,  and  sometimes  even  perceptibly 
later. 

This  peaeh  appears  to  flourish  at  the  south  even  bet- 
ter than  here.  T.  S.  Pleasants,  near  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, says,  "  Among  a  great  many  fine  varieties,  there 
is  none,  taken  altogether,  that  I  esteem  so  highly  as 
the  Early  Tillotson.  It  is  of  full  medial  siie;  its  fia- 
vor  scarcely  to  be  surpassed ;  and  in  time  of  ripening  it 
is  earlier  than  any  other  peach  of  merit  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with.  Had  I  only  known  its  excellence  in  time,  and 
planted  as  extensively  as  I  might  have  done,  it  would 
^are  yielded  me  this  season  a  large  sum."  At  Ed- 
wards, ICiss.,  it  ripened  on  the  20th  of  6  mo.,  (June,) 
one  day  earlier  than  serrated  Early  York ;  and  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  A  Mobile 
correi^pendent  of  the  Horticulturist  says,  his  trees  were 
planted  in  1847,  "  and  from  the  few  specimens  on  the 
trees  this  season,  [1848,]  I  think  they  will  be  as  good 
as  could  be  desired.*'  The  trees  must  be  kept  well 
pruned,  by  the  shortening-in  mode,  to  have  the  firuit  in 
perfection;  we  have  frequently  had  fine,  handsome, 
globular  specimens^  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diame- 


ter. Many  persons  prefer  its  flavor  to  that  of  the  serrated 
Early  York,  the  reverse,  however,  often  being  the  case. 
We  do  not  regard  it,  taken  altogether,  as  a  variety 
of  so  high  merit  as  the  serrated  Early  York ;  but  we 
consider  it  as  too  valuable  to  be  rejected. 

Orchaids  of  New  Hampaklfe* 

In  this  locality,  the  first  care  of  the  settlers,  was  to 
plant  an  orchard.  This  was  done  on  the  best  land 
their  premises  afibrded ;  and  as  corn  and  grain  produced 
without  manure,  that  was  put  around  the  young  apple 
trees.  Consequently  the  trees  grew  rapidly  and  com- 
menced bearing  early.  The  great  object  for  which  aa 
orchard  was  wanted,  in  those  times,  was  cider,  which 
was  considered  an  almost  indispensable  beverage.  I 
now  see  an  orchard  from  which  70  to  80  barrels  of 
cider  have  been  manufactured  in  a  single  season,  the 
whole  being  consumed  in  the  family. 

My  grandfather  settled  here  about  eighty  years  ago, 
and  cleared  up  from  the  wilderness.  He  planted 
an  orchard  of  about  eighty  trees,  bringing  them  from 
Plaistow,  forty  miles,  on  foot ;  and  in  ten  years  from 
the  time  they  were  set  out,  he  made  from  them  nine 
barrels  of  cider.  Being  highly  manured,  they  matured 
quickly  and  decayed  early,  so  that  now  only  seven  of 
them  are  left,  and  those  are  decaying.  Such  is  now 
the  fate  of  the  first  planted  orchards;  but  new  ones 
have  been  planted,  and  the  character  of  the  trees 
has  been  changed  by  grafting — fruit  for  market  and 
domestic  purposes,  and  not  cider,  being  the  object  now. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  a  few  years  in  this  respect.  Thousands 
of  scions  have  been  set  the  present  year,  some  sending 
to  Boston  for  new  varieties,  and  others  procuring  the 
best  here.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  tome  graft, 
we  might  conclude  without  further  evidence,  that  they 
did  not  read  **  The  Cultivator,"  otherwise,  to  say  the 
least,  they  would  not  set  scions  in  the  extremities  of 
the  limbs  of  large  and  decaying  trees.  But  these  same 
individuals  would  no  doubt  be  horrified  at .  the  idea  of 
so  far  compromising  their  dignity  as  to  admit  they 
could  ieam  anything  from  an  agricultural  publication  ! 
Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are  those  who  know 
too  much  to  learn ! 

We  have  a  young  orchard  of  grafted  apples,  in  which 
are  some  excellent  varieties,  and  some  that  are  infe* 
rior.  The  individual  that  grafted  this  orchard  was 
raecally  enough  to  put  in  scions  taken  from  ordinary 
trees.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  too  severely  condemn* 
ed,  and  the  person  who  would  do  it  is  almost  too  mean 
"  to  get  a  living  by  stealing."  The  safest  course  is 
for  every  farmer  to  do  his  own  grafting,  or  at  least  to 
select  his  own  scions;  and  then,  if,  after  waiting 
anxiously  a  number  of  years,  he  finds  his  trees  bear  in* 
ferior  fruit,  he  has  the  eatitf action  of  knowing  that 
there  is  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  With  good  tools 
and  grafting  wax,  and  care  in  setting,  every  one  may 
graft  his  own  trees,  and  he  will  find  his  advantage  in 
so  doing.  W.  L.  EAtoN.  Eaet  Ware,  N.  H.,  NO" 
vember  20,  1848.     

Seasonable  Hints* 


During  mild  weather  in  winter,  hardy  fruit  trees 
may  be  pruned,  as  well  as  grapes,  and  grafts  may  be 
cut.  Young  ftiiit  trees,  which  have  not  had  a  conical 
bank  of  earth  thrown  round  them, — ^the  most  perfect 
protection  from  mice — should  have  the  snow  trodden 
round  them  as  often  as  it  freshly  falls,  which  will  ex- 
clude the  mice  from  them.  Catterpillar  eggs — ^known 
at  a  glance  by  their  knobby  clusters  on  the  smaller 
branehe8-<-elioiild  be  torn  or  cut  from  firuit  trees  before 
they  hatch  in  spring. 
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Rural  2trrl)itfctttrt. 

Flaa  of  *  SBftU  Fuv  Hoomi 

Ed*.  CuLTiTATOK — Encloiod  is  a  plan  and  penpee- 
trn  Tiev  of  &  small  Fakm-House.  It  wiU  bo  seen  b;  » 
glmnoa  at  the  plan,  thai  the  house  is  neaitf  aqnare— 
tlM  oheapeM  of  all  formi.     The  fixe  ii  29  b;  26  feet. 


id  f  roh,  together  10  feet  aqaare. 


whh  a  hall 
woodboaf 
rear,  12  bj  16  a 
Tlie  halt  i«  placed 
in  the  middle  of 
Cbe  front, and  may 
be  lighted  bj  a 
window  on  each 
ode,  of  the  width 
of  on*  glan,  or 
bj  ■  vindow  in 
the  door.  FroM 
the  hall,  we  enter 
the  niting  room, 
whiohiB  121  Teet 
wide  1^  18^  long, 
lightwl  by  3  wia- 


olothsa  pren  tm-  t~nmti  naaa. 

der  the  Btsiri;  pawing  through  we  enter  the  kilohen, 
tt  by  18{  ft.,  which  u  lighted  by  two  windowi,  and 
ha«  doors  opening  to  the  pantry,  stairway  and  wood- 
hon».  The  pantiy,  (S  by  9)  ii  lighted  by  1  window, 
and  hai  a  door  at  a.  opening  on  the  oeilar  Blairs.  In 
tk«  wood  house,  A.  is  an  opening  for  throwing  in  wood, 
•ix  or  isTen  (eat  from  the  floor,  fotiT  feet  square, 
doeed  by  a  door;  B.  is  a  work-benah,  with  a  window 

On  the  seoond  floor  are  fonr  6na  bed  rooms,  three  of 
whioh  have  commodious  oloeeta.  The  garret  ean  be 
nached  through  a  scuttle  near  the  chimney,  by  means 
of  a  light  ladder,  whioh,  when  not  in  oea,  might  be 


placed  against  the  wail  at  L.  The  Snt  bar  aiaai- 
ed  to  be  nine  feet  high,  the  SACond  eight.  Tie  (dn 
might  be  made  under  tbe  whole  bonsef  or  wl;  ads 
the  back  half     0.  is  the  outside  cellar  stainij. 

It  will  be  objected  by  many,  that  this  hoBM buss pr- 
bir.  This  plan  is  not  intended  for  tlioie  who  bwt  iW 
means  to  build  a  room  iipteialli/  for  ceapaj,  bil  lif 
that  large  class  of  fermers,  who,  while  thtydciinuH. 
thing  conTenient  and  tasterul,  canaot  aSwd  Is  fSllW 
a  room  which  thoy  do  not  nae  themsalres. 

A  glance  at  the  fdan  will  show,  that  it  n  iMtiM 
to  be  built  of  wood.  For  tb«  oataide  eaTtnan,  pa- 
peodicnlar  boarding  is  preferable  to  dspkoardn;,  b» 
cause  it  is  firmer  and  cbenper.  I  hope  tk*  eiunt 
that  I  haTB  sketched,  is  sufficiently  azpresaT«  «f  n- 
ralness.  Although  the  desireibrDoTalty,  asdthenid 
of  fashion,  have  done  mmh  towards  oraadsf  Ikcjit' 
Talent  rage'  for  Rural  Oothio  dwellings,  yet  Ik    ~ 


ohitecture  can  now  easily  have  opportnnitia*  <i  *"( 
its  beauties  and  detecting  its  faults. 

The  features  which  dcsigaate  prinoipally  tbestjltoi 
this  building,  are  the  verge  boards  and  the  bi^  Fdjk- 
tion  of  the  roof.  {The  roof  ia  the  engrSTin?  ii  rep* 
senled  hardly  steep  enough  for  tbe  style.)  Tanp!<<t 
this  projeotion,  the  rafters  (which  should  bs  if  nibn 
large  size,  say  S-{-4  in.)  should  run  past  tbsplX'i'"' 
whole  siie,  about  18  inehea  iv  two  feet. 

The  square  end  of  tbe  rafter,  ii,  I  think,  s  dfciW- 
ly  ornamental  feature  of  the-  otherwise  plsia  «»"• 
The  verge  boai^  I  have  Tapreaeatod  in  ihs  kri™* 
strU  tkM  it  adtusaibta,  baeaosa  aor  hot  n 
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looking  oraam^iits  are  oat  of  ptaos  on  a  farm  house, 
and  as  a  kind  of  example  to  operate  against  the  other 
extreme — ^fiimainess.  The  only  finish  necessary  for  the 
roof  projection  y  is,  that  the  roof- boards  over  the  pro- 
jecting part  should  be  of  inch  and  a-hatf  stuff,  (to  pre> 
vent  the  shingle  nails  from  coming  through)  planed  on 
the  under  side,  and  matched.  The  eave  trough  might 
be  of  tin  and  nailed  to  the'  roof,  or  formed  l^  nailing  a 
Danrow  board  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  roof  board.  The 
ceiling  of  the  porch  should  be  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  roof  projection;  the  posts  of  six  inch  stulTmade 
ocUgonal  by  trimming  off  the  corners,  the  top  and  bot- 
tom being  lefk  square.  The  front  door  I  have  repre- 
■anted  in  the  drawing  a»  pointed.  As,  however,  there 
is  no  other  feature  of  the  kind  in  the  house,  I  have 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  it  looks  ambitious  and  o«t 
of  place,  and  I  bog  leave  to  have  the  reader  consider 
it  square.  To  the  chimney  I  have  sought  to  give  an 
ornamental  efieet,  by  capping  it  with  two  slabs  of 
•tone. 

I  will  oonolude  with  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terior finish.  In  all  parts  of  our  country  piru  is  the 
material  most  used  for  the  interior  woodwork  of  dwel- 
lings, and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  cover  it  with 
white  paint.  How  such  a  practice  could  ever  have  ob- 
tiiaed,  among  an  intelligent  people,  I  cannot  under- 
ttand.  Its  warm  lively  color,  when  freshly  planed,  is 
pecnUarly  adapted  to  give  to  rooms  a  cheerful  and 
flniltng  ezpreaaion.  When  we  know  that  this  pleasing 
tint  can  easily  be  preserved,  and  rendered  even  more 
Mft  and  bright  by  yaniish,  at  no  greater  expense  than 
voold  be  inemrred  in  giving  it  a  good  coat  of  paint,  can 
we  help  being  surprised  that  its  beauties  have  been  so 
Igog  eareAilly  oonoealed  by  the  oold  glare  of  white 
psint  ?  Besides,  the  color  of  the  pine,  as  brought  out 
and  preserved  by  varnish,  harmonises  with  furniture 
mnch  better  than  any  paint,  and  would  of  itself  add 
nraeh,  apparently  to  the  furniture  of  a  room.  Darken- 
ed and  mellowed  by  time,  it  would  at  length,  with  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  assume  that  sober  though  still 
oheerfol  expreasiony  which  gives  to  age  one  of  its  great* 
attcharma. 

WhUe  on  this  subject  I  will  say  a  word  about  black 
walnut,  which,  where  the  intention  has  been  to  varnish, 
hu  been  used  more  than  any  other  wood  for  the  interi- 
or finishing.  It  has  been  much  used  in  cabinet  work, 
ind  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  woods. 
Its  dark  rich  shades  impart  to  the  lofty  apartments  of 
ffiansioBs  a  sUtely  and  appitopriate  dignity,  but  for  the 
nms  of  ordinary  residences,  its  sombre  hue  renders  it 
Jpute  inappropriate.  And  were  I  to  have  the  choice  of  two 
«^U,  I  would  prefer  white  paint  with  its  glare  to  black 
wahiot  in  its  gloom.    F.  J.  Scott.     Toledo,  Ohio. 


on  earth  ought  to  be  pleasant,  it  is  that  of  a  \rorking 
family,  their  soeial  privileges  being  more  limited. 

The  platform  under  woodhouse,  should  be  Iwro 
enough  to  wash  on  in  the  summer.  £.  Outside  cellar 
door. — F.  Pump. 

As  you  enter 
the  kitchenfr'm 
the  woodhouse 
first  comes  tha 
cooking  stove, 
and  fire  place,, 
next  the  closet, 
(K-)  for  ket- 
tles, and  many 
other  things, 
not  fit  to  be  put 
in  the  pantry; 
next,  if  you 
wish,  the  shelf 
for  the  water 
pail  to  stand 
on,  the  sink^ 
with  a  shelf  at 
the  left  hand  to 
put  dishes  on;, 
then  the  pantry 
door,  with  a 
space  between 
that  and  the 
cellar  door. 

Next  in  order 
the    sitting 


The  Working  Woman's  Cottage. 


Editors  ot  Cultivatob— Thinking  I  may  be  of 
•ome  Qse  to  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  I  herewith 
^  you  a  plan  of  a  "  Working  Woman's  Cottage," 
which  is  particularly  adapted  to  her  use. 

In  sketching  this  house,  my  first  and  most  important 
wjwt  is  convenience;  the  next  is  pleasantness;  the 
wiro.  is  economy  in  cost  of  building;  the  last,  is  a 
twtcfal  and  inviting  appearance. 

The  main  part  of  the  house  is  27  by  30  feet,  one 
■tory  and  a-half  high,  with  atUc  windows,  above  the 
J|*>nda ;  these  windows  answer  every  purpose  for  cham- 

IJ?  *****  '™  *"  ornament  to  a  house. 

The  veranda  will  be  in  front  and  on  one  side,  with  2 
»or»  and  4  windows  opening  upon  it,  the  blinds  must 

iii    ^^  ^^>  reaching  to  the  floor. 

What  a  delightful  place  for  the  family  group  to  as- 
■•fflhle  hi  and  spend  the  fine  summer  evenings,  after 
«wy  have  finished  the  labors  of  the  day.    If  any  abode 


room,  a  pleas' 
ant  convenient 
room ;  the  wor- 
king woman's 
sitting  room, 
will  also  be  her 
nursery,  her  li- 
brary, her  ves- 
tibule ;  her  bed 
room,  is  plea- 
santly situated 
with  a  conve- 
nient closet, her 
parlor  is  handy 
by,  where  she 
9— rntsT  rLooR.  can   use   it  at 

any  time;  her  kitchen  will  also. be  her  eating  room,  ex- 
cept in  very  warm  weather.  The  ohimney  is  to  be 
built  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  with  a  fire-place  if 
wanted.  Stoves  are  best  in  winter,  fire-places  in  spring 
and  fall. 

I  omit  a  hall, 
for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  to 
get  the  number 
of  rooms  wanted 
a      certain 


m 

space,  also  to 
have  doors,  ope- 
ning upon  the 
middle  of  each 
veranda. 

This  houae 
oontains  all  the 
room  a  comnny 
sized  family 
needs,  with  four 
sleeping    rooms 


up  stdre  and  two  below. 
Some  men  will  place  a  veranda  on  one  aide  of  ft 
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kitohen,  anJ  bed-room  end  puilry  on  the  other;  nudi 

kitchen*  are  good  for  nothuig  to  work  in. 

Those  little  attio  windows  are  lo  nice  and  CODTeni- 
enc  for  oUambers,  so  easily  clcaaod,  just  high  enough 
to  look  fruni  when  Bitting;  in  a  cbair,  and  ar«  out  of  the 
way  of  children,  I  do  detest  large  ohamber  wiadows, 
Doming  almoet  to  the  flnorj  it  is  such  abig  job  to  clean 
dieiD,  and  so  moch  danger  of  children  falling  ont. 

What  can  be  more  nnwiahed  for,  than  a  great 
hoDss  on  a  farm,  with  two  or  three  flights  of 
•tairil  I  would  not  piirchs»e  a  form  with  such  a 
dwelling  house  upon  it,  unless  1  wished  to  live 
in  perfect  slaTer;. 

A  farmer's  wife  has  exercise  enough  duriilg 
Aej'Oar,  wilbmit  more  room  to  take  oars  of  than 
it  actually  necessary. 

How  many  great  awkward  2-slorr  farm  houses, 
we  see,  with  the  front  part  shut  up  and  inhabil- 
•d  only  by  spiders  and  flies.     Then  little  cotta-  < 
ges,  with  two  or  three  wings  patched  on  to  them;  ' 
iT  their  internal  atraogement  is  as  irregular  as^ 
their  external  appearance,  ihey  most  be  prodi-  4 

I  do  wonder  that  men  of  Hense,  will  erect  each  dwel- 
lings. When  some  persons  nndertake  to  build  a  farm- 
house, the  Rrst  and  mnal  important  consideration  is  to 
be  sure  and  have  it  look  well  on  (he  outside,  to  airesl 
the  attention  of  the  passer-by.  When  this  purpose  ia 
BOcomplisbed,  they  are  abundanlly  satisfied;  it  matters 
not  how  inconvenient  or  unpleasant  they  are  within. 

Some  persons  think  a  milk-house,  ought  to  be  built 
partly  of  stune,  with  stone  floor.     This  is  a  mislah 
atone  causes  dampness,  whioh  prevents  cresim  from 
ting.     Milk  requires  a  dry,  cool  place. 

There  ought  lo  be  shade  trees,  on  the  south  and  west 
tide  of  the  dairy  house.  This  house  will  be  easily 
buill,  easy  to  live  in,  easy  to  be  paid  for.  Theoost,  in- 
cluding dairy  bouse,  if  well  buill,  about  1,000  dollan. 
This  is  just  as  1  should  want  a  house  at  all  times  and 

If  necessary  or  desiratile,  the  space  at  the  side  of  the 
kitchen  chimney,  marked  for  kettle  closet,  ooiild  be 
verted  into  a  bathing  room,  and  but  a  trifling  expense 
would  be  neceesary  to  construct  a  shower  balh,  and 
might  save  sickness  and  the  dreaded  "  dooter*!  bill." 
A  FABHEB'i  WirE.    If.   r. 

Ab  AcroeUc. 


tn  or  Hope,  a  nrlBiii]  iwina 
c  infiul  Fofiy-ijuie-- 


A  Tw».«tOTy  gfceep-Baim. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  ban  for  ibd- 
lering  sheep.  The  plan  is  adopted  and  tecoauHiidid 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Jevett,  of  Weybridge,  Vermont,  ft 
will  be  seen  that  the  building  has  two  floon  fot  ib 

sheep — thus    doubling    the    acoommodatioBS.    Hr.  J, 
*ay«,  a  shed  18  by  26  feet,  with   posts  13  feat  bigk, 


«jKi?Jd- 


Inlfindijif  alwmyt  lo  advnj 

Vuioiifl  umrOTemenis,  wliicri,  peidumofl, 

AniB  the  hardy  man  at  loit, 

Bsmember,  friCDdfl,  yooz  sid  wa  idBiai. 

EcoHOMv  or  L&BOB  may  be  atlained  in  many  ways 
npon  the  farm,  by  the  exercise  of  thought.  A  single 
•xample, — by  building  Ihe  bam  on  a  side  hill,  so  that 
tha  loaded  team  may  be  driven  pretty  well  up  towards 
the  roof,  and  so  that  the  load  may  be  pitched  down 
ii|ptesd  nf  op,  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  bard 
exercise  of  sinews  in  elevating  the  loaded  fork. 

Analvsis  or  Soil.— Pro.  J.  P.  Norton  of  Yale 
College,  thinks  that  a  good  agrionltiiral  chemist  can- 
not be  made  with  less  than  two  years  of  experimental 
atudy,  io  this  partioular  deparlmenl. 


will  make  room  for  two  flocks  of  Nxty  in  each,  isds- 
ding  the  space  occupied  by  the  feeding  boits.  Tb 
sheds  should  bo  lighted  and  ventilleled  by  lliJe  vii- 
dows  on  each  side. 

"Some  of  tbese  Bheep-bams,"  says  Hr.  J.,  "1 
build  of  suSioient  siie  lo  contain  hay  at  one  em).  Tht 
cut  here  given  shows  one  of  this  class,  £5  by  34  fM; 
12  feet  at  one  end  is  oocupied  lor  storing  bsy;  tbe  dm 
represented  at  A.  is  the  pitching  hole.  Tbe  buenm 
is  oonslructed  with  double  doors  of  sofficieoC  iriddi  it 
backing  in  a  cart  or  sled.  To  accommodate  ia  losdin; 
Ihe  manure  from  above,  vra  raise  a  plank  in  ibe  Bnr. 
Some  of  these  sheds  are  erected  near  our  hsy-Uni, 
where  we  can  take  advuitftge  ol  tbe  rising  groaod  U 
obtain  access  for  the  sheep  lo  the  upper  story.  Aiod- 
er  places  the  ground  is  artiHoially  raised  at  one  end,  h 
in  the  accompanying  draft."  It  is  propM  to  rnniA 
that  the  upper  Boor  should  be  so  tight  that  the  mum 
and  urine  should  not  fall  on  the  sheep  below,  u  it  waM 
Injure  their  fleeces- 


Cattl 


Tbe  annexed 
It   represents  <• 
a  valuable  ma- 
ehioe  for   cut* 


very  general, 
ly  used  in  the 
New   England   | 


makes  a  great  li 
iving  of  labor 
rer     the    old 

mode  of  chop- 
ping. One  man  14— siBnoi  cmiTn. 
con  out  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  mul  u 
hour.  The  teeth  being  set  spirally  round  tbe  cjlin^j 
s  conveyed,  in  turning  it,  from  tbs  pli" 
put  in,  to  the  opposite  end  of  llie  mifliiH) 
disoharged  tlirough  an  orifice  is  the  i"*"' 
side.  It  is  made  sufficiently  fine  by  being  once  puM 
through.  The  price  of  the  maohioe  is  9liM  A 
smaller  kind,  wbioh  will  perform  the  work  bylbcm*" 
being  pasaed  twioe  through ,  is  sold  at  f5.  Fw  >''"' 
the  Albany  Agrieultoral  Warehouse. 
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Cnltufe  of  Cotton* 


Wb  have  lately  receiyed  a  pamphlet  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Cotton  Plant,  'with  suggestions  as  to  the 
use  of  manures,  and  ^he  proper  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
The  aathor  is  Thomas  J.  Svmmsb,  Esq.,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  carried  on  his  analytical  investigations 
in  regard  to  the  sohjects  here  treated  of,  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  LuEBio,  in  Germany,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  correctness  of  the  results  is  sanctioned  by  that 
celebrated  chemist.  The  work,  however,  is  not  offered 
ns  the  basis  of  a  new  theory  for  the  production  of  cot- 
ton^ but  merely  as  suggestive  of  a  more  profitable 
mode  of  cultivating  the  plant.  After  having  stated  the 
result  of  the  analysis  of  the  plant  and  the  seed,  the  au- 
thor sabmits  some  remarks  in  regard  to  cultivation  and 
manuring,  which  are  deserving  the  attention  of  eveiy 
eotum  planter.  His  first  suggestion  is  the  adoption  of 
a  system  otfaUowmg,  for  which  he  gives  the  following 


i< 


A  system*  of  tillage,  which  carries  away  annually 
•a  large  a  portion  of  these  natural  essentials  to  vege- 
tation, and  which  provides  no  means  of  returning  them, 
most  necessarily  impoverish  any  soil.    A  fixed  principle 
in  the  agriculture  of  all  countries  where  the  prosperity 
of  the  future  has  been  at  all  regarded,  has  been,  the 
gradual  but  certain  improvement  of  the  soil.    This  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  increased  population,  and 
in  the  slave  states,  where  there  has  been  such  an  ex- 
traordinary and  rapid  increase  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion, it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.     The  intensity  of 
cor  southern  sun-shine,  prevents,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  annual  coat  of  grass  which  supplies  vegetable  mat- 
ter to  the  soil  in  northern  climates,  and  the  never-end- 
ing  occupation  of  the  soils,  by  our  system  of  culture, 
prevents  the  natural  improvement  which  in  other  coun- 
tries is  carried  out  by  fallowing.     We  are  well  awar^ 
that  fallowing  is  generally  objected  to  in  the  south, 
and  we  think  where  fallow  is  converted  into  pasture 
land,  and  taxed  during  the  whole  season  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  herbage  to  sustain  greedy  herds,  the  system 
might  well  come  into  disrepute.     Planters  too,  object 
to  fallowing,  and  say  they  have  not   land  enough  to 
allow  one-half  to  He  idle,  but  reason  and  justice  to  the 
noble  occupation  of  agriculture,  allows  this  objection 
to  pass   unheeded;  and   its  fallacy  is   proven  by  the 
ddJtert  wastes  of  ''  old  fields,*^  an  agricultural  feature 
only  oomLmon  to  the  New  World,  and  we  blush  to  say 
it,  only  visible  to  the  southern  planting  states.     In 
Europe,  where  arable  soil  compared  to  population,  is 
a  thousand  times  scarcer  than  in  the  southern  states, 
the  agriculturists  find  fallowing  a  remunerating  sys- 
tem.    It  is  but  little  understood  in  American  agricul- 
ture, and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  the  proper 
details  for  fallowing,  believing  it  to  be  the  cheapest 
manner  of  renovating  our  soils.     A  field  intended  for 
fallow,  should  be   deeply  plowed  in  mid-winter,  the 
deeper  the  plowing  the  better.    This  is  simple  prepa- 
ration,  but  nevertheless,   necessary;   and    above   all 
things,  keep  every  description  of  stock  off  the  field. 
The  porousness  of  the  soil  will  facilitate  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  natural  salts  of  the  earth,  and  atmospheric 
notion,  with  the  dissolving  influenoe  of  the  rains,  will 
l^enerally  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  succeeding  crop,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  these  for  its  production.     Late  in 
antnmn  the   herbage   should  be  turned  under.    This 
process  exerts  a  ehemioal  and  natural  influence  beneficial 
to  the   soil ;  first,  as   by  decomposition   of  vegetable 
matter  oarbonio  acid  is  produced,  which  is  known  to 
act   as   a  powerful   solvent  of  phosphated   alkalies; 
secondly,  those  portions  of  the  grass  and  weeds,  not 
leadily  deoomposable,  when  annrined  with  the  soil, 


gives  it  that  friability  so  necessary  to  easy  tillage,  and 
thus  aids  the  agriculturist  in  his  future  labors.  A  sys- 
tem of  green  fallows  might,  by  the  aid  of  the  Black 
and  Red  Tory  pea,  be  judiciously  adopted  in  the  cot- 
ton growing  states.  Owing  to  their  imperviousness  to 
wet,  they  can  be  sown  in  mid-winter,  and  vegetating 
in  the  spring,  without  the  aid  of  cultivation,  generally 
make,  upon  ordinarily  productive  land,  a  sufficient  crop 
to  protect  it  from  the  sun  in  summer,  and  smother  out 
those  weeds  which  are  such  a  pest  to  cultivated  crops. 
The  constituents  of  the  Indian  pea — ^known  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  derived  from  the  atmosphere — would,  in 
all  probability,  furnish  a  better  green  crop  for  subver- 
sion, than  the  natural  grasses  and  weeds.'' 

As  an  auxiliary  to  fallowing,  he  recommends  the 
application  of  compost  of  muck,  leaves,  and  other  vege- 
table matters,  with  animal  excrements;  also  bones, 
guano,  wood  ashes,  and  lime.  He  reconunends  dis- 
solving the  bones  according  to  the  mode  practiced  by 
Prof.  LiBBio,  as  follows: — "  Pour  over  the  crushed 
bones  or  bone  ashes,  half  their  weight  of  sulphurie 
acid,  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  and  after  they 
have  been  digested  for  twenty-four  hours,  add  one 
hundred  parts  of  water;  sprinkle  this  mixture  over 
the  field  immediately  before  plowing.  By  its  action, 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  free  acids,  uniting  with  the  bases 
contained  in  the  earth,  a  neutral  salt  is  formed,  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  division.  Experiments  instituted  on 
soils,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  ma- 
nure prepared  in  this  manner,  have  distinctly  shown 
that  neither  grain  nor  kitchen  garden  plants  suffer  in- 
jurious effects  in  consequence,  but  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  thrive  with  much  more  vigor  after  its  applioa^ 
tion."    • 

Cnltnre  of  Potatoes  in  Kentucky* 

Eds.  Cttltivatob — ^The  rapidly  increasing  trade 
and  population  of-  New  Orleans,  together  with  the  im- 
mense floating  multitude  upon  our  western  waters, 
renders  the  potato  crop  one  of  considerable  importance- 

Up  to  the  4th  of  November,  of  the  present  season', 
ihirty'five  thousand  eight  hundred  barrels,  are  reported 
to  have  been  shipped  from  the  port  of  Louisville,  near'- 
ly  all  of  which  were  raised  within  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  several  individuals  having  planted 
one  hundred  acres  each. 

As  our  mode  of  cultivating  this  crop  differs  in  some 
particulars  from  that  practiced  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  Union,  I  will  briefly  describe  it. 

The  variety  now  mostly  esteemed  and  cultivated,  is 
the  Neshannock  or  Mercer,  producing  a  small  top,  and 
the  tubers  forming  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
vines,  they  occupy  less  space  than  most  other  kinds. 
None  but  the  best  and  largest  >seed  should  be  planted. 
The  old  and  long  cherished  plan  of  planting  *^  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon  in  June,"  has  mostly  been  abandoned, 
and  they  are  now  planted  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  work.  It  is  thoroughly 
plowed,  as  deep  as  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  and 
iiarrowed.  The  rows  are  then  laid  off  with  a  two- 
horse  plow,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The 
seed  should  be  cut  into  pieces  of  two  or  three  eves 
each,  and  exposed  to  dry  for  several  days  before 
it  is  planted.  The  pieces  are  dropped  about  eight 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  covering  is  done  with 
a  one-horse  plow,  throwing  a  full  furrow.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  appear  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  whole  is  again  harrowed  across  the  fur- 
rows, leaving  the  ground  level,  and  entirely  destroying 
the  young  weeds.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  cultivator 
is  passed  twice  between  the  rows ;  and  when  the  plants 
have  reached  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  they 
are  braced  up  by  throwing  with  a  single  plow,  a  mode- 
rate furrow  on  each  side.    This  again  covers  and  de- 
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stroys  the  weeds.  The  crop  is  now  "  laid  by/'  except 
in  some  cases  where  it  may  afterwards  become  neces- 
sary to  "  chop  out "  some  of  the  largest  weeds. 

The  harvesting  and  shipping  commences  about  the 
1st  of  July.  Tbe  ground  that  is  in  good  condition, 
when  the  crop  is  removed  by  tbe  20th  of  the  month,  is 
then  set  in  cabbages.  The  plants  being  quite  old,  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height,  therel^  securing  two 
crops  in  the  season  from  the  same  land. 

Some  good  gardeners  have  adopted  the  plan  of  plant- 
ing two-thirds  of  their  ground  designed  for  melons  in 
potatoes,  omitting  the  rows  where  the  vines  are  to 
grow.  Before  the  melons  require  the  ground,  the  po- 
tatoes are  harvested,  leaving  the  ground  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  the  coming  crop. 

That  portion  of  the  crop  designed  for  winter  use,  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  tbe  ground  until  fall,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  injury  from  heat  than  when  harvested  soon- 
er. In  gathering,  a  two-horse  plow  is  run  immediate- 
ly under  each  row,  and  when  well  done,  but  little  labor 
b  required  to  complete  tbe  work.  H.  P.  Bteam. 
LouitvUle,  Jgy.,  DtCj  1848. 

Progress  of  Agricaltnre  in  Ohio* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  more  appropriate  to  the 
opening  yesr,  than  some  accoust  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  this  earliest  settlement  of  the  now  great 
state  of  Ohio. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  much  of  the  past^he 
•nterprise,  bravery,  industry,  privations,  and  suffering, 
of  the  hardy  and  distinguished  pioneers  of  the  old 
county  of  Washington — are  they  not  written  in  the 
ohronides  of  our  common  oouutry,  to  be  known  and 
read  by  ail  men? 

They  were,  many  of  them,  fresh  from  the  battle- 
fields of  the  revolution,  and  with  a  noble  daring  they 
oought  to  establish,  upon  these  rugged  hills  and  within 
these  fertile  valleys,  the  comforts  and  institutions  of 
their  New- England  homes.  The  measure  of  their  suc- 
oess  can  only  be  ascertained  by  observation  of  the  pre- 
sent. Their  children's  children,  with  such  others,  also 
worthy,  as  have  been  gathered  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  are  here  to-day,  all  Ohioans — bound  in 
sympathy  and  destiny  to  this,  now  perhaps,  second  state 
in  the  great  oonfederaoy. 

There  are,  however,  many  things  which  we  may 
learn  from  yon  of  New- York,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  hence  we  rejoice  in  the  circulation  of  "  Thk 
CuLTivATOA,"  a  national  piriodical. 

We  have  in  this  county  over  seven  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  occupied  by  nearly  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  in  the  main,  intelligent,  moral  and  thrii^y. 
The  vacant  lands  are  fast  being  taken  up  by  emigrants 
from  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  owing 
to  their  comparatively  low  price.  Increased  attention 
is  being  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat;  to  this  end, 
the  culture  of  clover  is  attracting  far  greater  attention 
than  formerly. 

In  many  parts  of  our  county,  the  skianing  system 
has  so  long  prevailed,  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  far- 
mers to  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  the  pristine  fertility 
of  the  generous  soil.  A  plan,  adopted  successfully,  is, 
to  sow  clover  upon  wheat,  and  before  sowing  again, 
permit  a  crop  of  clover  to  ripen  and  bear  se^,  to  be 
turned  in;  and  thus  the  land  is  enriched  and  seeded  by 
the  same  process.  If  with  this  treatment,  lime  could 
also  be  used,  of  whioh  we  have  great  abundanoe,  the 
advantage  would,  doubtless,  be  far  greater. 

Most  of  our  soil  retains  its  virgin  richness,  and  hence 
we  have  not  studied  with  Flemish  care,  the  art  and 
ooonomy  of  saving  and  applying  maoares  best  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  erop ;  but  as  necessity  is  the  great  mo- 
ther of  invention,  doubtless  we  shall  improve  in  this 
regard. 


This  is  not  regarded  as  the  most  favordile  part  of 
Ohio  for  raising  wheat,  com  being  tbe  leadiiig  gtapk; 
yet  an  improved  husbandry  will  increase  our  wfaeat 
crops  greatly;  and  in  this,  our  Sootdi  fellow-dtizeas 
are  good  examples. 

You  are  aware  that  we  have  an  Agticoltonl  Sodftj 
in  suocessful  operation,  and  during  the  past  sunmer  ve 
organized  and  sustained  a  HortMolturtl  Society  vith 
great  interest.  There  is  also  a  District  Agricnltini] 
Soeaety  in  the  county,  embracing  Ibor  exodleot  tovi- 
ships.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arouse  tbe  pnUie  u- 
tention  to  an  adequate  appreoiation  of  the  importaste 
of  these  organizatioas.  In  this,  New- York  ciitlleagei 
our  adnuration  and  emulation.  We  are  endeavoring  ip 
glean  some  of  that  knowledge,  whii^  is  said  to  be 
power,  from  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  rwt  of 
the  world.  There  are,  however,  too  few  copies  of  The 
Cultivator,  and  of  ov  own  Ohio  Caltivator,  eirenUaiag 
among  us. 

It  is  hard  to  oo&vinoo  some  of  oar  study  yeonasy, 
that  these  periodicals  deserve  as  mooh  attention  as  tin 
light  and  fashionable  literature,  which,  when  ezelosinif 
read,  unfits  our  sons  for  the  plow,  and  odrdtaghteniv 
the  homely  oomforts  and  duties  of  the  Cuner's  6nak. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are  making  some  advuee  n 
knowledge,  skill  and  enterprise ;  we  have  hot  litik  of 
that  weiSc  and  foolish  pride  in  this  community,  vkid 
regards  agriculture  and  the  meobanic  «rts  as  ^tgni- 
ing;  most  of  our  people  regard  honest  indnstiy  at  tb 
true  source  and  emblem  of  honor.  Dabwih  £.  Gam> 
Nxa.    MaritUa,  Ohio,  Nov,  28,  1848. 

Neithem  Corn  in  Hisriasiiqii. 

The  corn  I  obtained  from  New- York,  I  piloted, 
and  npon  my  word  I  do  not  think  one  ear  in  25  wassmud 
enough  to  gather ;  I  cannot  understand  it.  It  matored 
much  earlier  than  our  Southern  com;  did  not  grow 
over  6  to  8  feet  high  the  highest,  and  had,  I  sbodd 
think,  generally  2  ears  to  a  stalk.  I  had  it  planted  so 
thick  that  some  friends  asked  me  if  it  was  a  rarictj 
of  sugar  cane.  Rows  were  laid  off  3  feet  distant,  as 
accurately  as  we  could ;  4  graina  were  dropped  aboct 
every  IB  to  24  inches,  guesseid  at,  though  I  dropped  the 
moat  of  it,  myself;  plowed  once  and  hoed  twice,  and  t^ 
only  clean  piece  of  land  I  have.  The  land  vas  rick, 
well  plowed,  and  corn  covered  with  the  hoe. 

I  did  not  pull  up  a  stalk,  nor  take  off  a  socker; 
sometimes  only  one  grain  vegetated,  somelimei  2, 3 
and  4  did,  and  I  might  say  the  average  was  3  stalh. 
I  counted  8  good  ears  in  one  hill,  amd  intending  at  tlie 
time  to  notice  particularly  when  gathered,  I  voidd 
not  affirm,  that  there  were  many  with  8  esn,  but  if 
there  had  been  anv  stalks  without  ears,  I  knov  I 
should  have  noticed  them,  especially  as  some  one  or 
more  friends  went  through  the  patch  after  out  of  ouU. 
noticing  as  to  firing  of  the  blades.  I  assure  jvn,  tke 
blades  began  to  diry  up  at  the  ends,  sometimes  ow 
part  of  the  stalk  and  'sometimes  an  other — not  a  fired 
blade  did  I  see. 

I  had  some  Northern  yellow  oom,  which  had  hm 

planted  in  Mississippi  a  few  years;  it  was  intended  to 

have  been  3  by  1 ,  but  I  lost  my  first  planting  by  letting 

the  com  lie  too  long  in   strong  saltpetre  brine,  and 

when  jdanting  the  second  time  I  had  not  enough  seed 

to  sow  it  in  drills  thick  enough,  and  it  was  lerj  badif 

injured  by  the  weevD,  and  much  never  vegetated.  Tbe 

consequence  was,  I  had  a  bad  stand.    Upon  the  top  of 

this,  a  storm  blew  it  down  very  badly,  the  sttiJr  beuy 

very  small.     I  did  not  measure   the  lend,  as  the  a- 

periment  was  not  fair.  I  tberefcre  guessed  at  it » and 

think   I  gathered  50  bushels  from  each  of  2  acrs^ 

whereas  my  crop  that  aiiyoined,  no  -interval,  F*^"*^ 
35.    J  showed  this  pieco  oC  oom  to  severtli  sod  defied 
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them  to  show  any  differonce,  as  to  ftriog  or  less  jrield 
of  ears,  than  in  the  other  com,  planted  4  by  18  to  20 
inches.  I  had  manured  the  land,  plowed  with  two 
hoRies,  subsoiled  with  two,  harrowed,  scattered  more 
manure  and  plowed  it  in  lightly,  harrowed  leTel  and 
marked  oat  rows  with  a  ball-tongue  plow,  dropped 
fteed  aboat,  or  over  half  bushel  per  aore,  and  coTered 
iri th  the  harrow.  The  buU-tongue  was  ran  round 
^"hen  just  up,  scraped  out  with  hoe,  the  sweep  was 
used  twice  I  think,  and  the  hoe  once  more,  but  the 
l«st  hoeing  and  sweeping  was  only  done  because  it  was 
a  part  ^f  the  field  and  the  hands  went  through  the 
whole.  I  believe  that  upon  the  same  quality  of  land, 
same  manuring ,  Sflme  corn,  same  season,  and  similar 
culture,  that  we  can  make  as  much  oorn  in  lat.  32^,  as 
you  can,  or  anybody^else,  anywhere  else.  I  may  err  of 
course,  but  ridicule,  nor  assertion  of  all  scratching  ex- 
periments will  not  change  me  in  my  opinion.  M.  W.' 
PHXU9S.    Edward*,  Mu$,  Nov.  10,  1848. 

Om  (he  CvUwe  of  Svalloweis. 

EDiTOKi  CtTLTivATOR — In  your  October  number  are 
•ome  inquiries  db  the  culture  of  sunflowers.  I  have 
formerly  raised  them  in  quantities  of  a  few  bushels,  an- 
nually, though  without  any  very  accurately  conducted 
experiments.  In  the  choice  of  soil,  mode  of  planting, 
^as  to  depth,  distance,  number  of  spires  in  the  hill,) 
and  coltiYation,  I  treat  them  exactly  as  I  do  corn.  In 
an  ordinaiy  soil  and  season,  the  heads  will  measure 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  though  sometimes 
they  will  reach  foarteen. 

As  soon  as  some  of  the  ripest  heads  begin  to  shell 
outy  I  commence  gathering,  by  cutting  off  the  heads 
short  with  a  knife,  dropping  tnem  into  a  basket.  A 
feir  of  the  greenest  ones  must  be  left  for  a  second 
leathering.  If  they  are  well  ripened,  and  the  weather 
be  dry  when  they  are  gathered,  they  should  be  shelled 
at  once.  This  is  done  by  holding  the  head  in  one  hand, 
while  with  a  coarse  curry-comb  you  shell  them  out 
with  the  other.  If  you  attempt  to  thresh  them  with  a 
flail,  a  portion  of  nearly  every  head  will  prove  stubborn, 
and  many  of  the  seeds  w^ill  bo  broken.  The  heads  are  so 
very  fleshy,  and  mould  so  readily,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  <liy  them  in  the  interval  between  gathering 
aad  shelling.  After  shelling,  spread  and  dry  them 
partially ;  then  winnow,  and  then  dry  thoroughly. 

All  sorts  of  domestic  animals  are  fond  of  them  after 
a  little  use,  while  in  a  family  of  nut-loving  children, 
they  are  scarcely  less  acceptable  than  beech  and  hazle 
nuts,  especially  when  they  are  large  and  well-ripened. 
I  can  state  nothing  of  their  yield  per  acre,  but  should 
think  them  not  inferior  to  com,  under  similar  circum- 
•tances. 

Aiter  the  seed  is  gathered,  pidl  up  the  hills^  let  them 
dry  a  few  dajrs,  until  the  earth  will  shake  from  the 
roots  freely;  then  stack  and  dry  for  oven-wood,  as  the 
•talks  are  too  woody  and  stubborn  to  decay  readily, 
and  plow  into  the  soil.  Plant  only  the  single-headed 
variety,  as  it  will  require  much  more  labor  to  shell  the 
many*headed,  while  the  yield  of  seed  is  no  larger. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  best  method  of  hulling,  pre- 
paratory to  braising  the  kernels  for  oil.  I  woold  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  ordinary  cast-iron  bark  mill,  used 
by  tanners,  would  probably  hull  them  safely,  as  the  seed, 
when  thoroaghly  dried,  shrinks  greatly  in  the  hull,  and 
might  prob^y  open  withoat  breidiing  the  kernel. 
C.  £.  6.     Uiiea,  Nov,,  1848. 

NoTs.— There  is  one  faot  that  I  Have  aot  seen  no- 
ticed. I  have  often  fbond  the  sanflower  covered  quite 
thickly,  very  lake  in  the  season  of  vegetation,  with  the 
yellow-striped  oacumber  bog  lodged  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  head.  Whether  they  were  seeking  food,  or  a 
place  of  deposit  for  their  eggs,  1  ooold  not  detemine. 
I  have  not  observed  that  they  injore  it  while  young. 


£fleet  of  Bmiaasa. 

I  have  a  plaoe  on  the  Hudson  river,  through  which 
a  brook  runs,  whioh,  in  various  ways,  is  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  grounds.  The  brook  takes  its  rise 
chiefly  in  a  swamp,  about  three-fourths  of  a  roilo  from 
the  river,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
surrounded  nearly  on  all  sides  by  high  hills,  from  springs 
in  which,  I  suppose,  the  water  in  the  brook  is  mainly  sup- 
plied. At  its  outlet,  there  is  a  desoent  probably  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  in  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  rods, 
so  that  the  swamp  can  be  easily  drained,  by  cutting  a 
dee^  ditch  around  it,  and  by  this  means  bring  into 
cultivation,  as  good  a  piece  of  land,  as  there  is  in  the 
county — ^whioh  at  present,  is  worth  little  or  nothing. 
I  own  a  part  of  this  swamp,  but  have  been  thus  far 
deterred  from  taking  any  step  to  have  it  drained,  from 
a  fear  that  it  might  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
brook — a  result,  for  which  any  increased  value  of  my 
portion  of  the  swamp,  would  be  no  compensation. 
Whether  such  would  be  the  result,  or  whether  on  the 
ooBtrary,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  brook  might  not 
be  increased,  by  confining  that  of  the  swamp  to  the 
ditoh,  and  thos  dimish  the  sor&oe  exposed  to  evapora- 
tion, is  what  I  have  no  means  of  deciding  by  any  ex- 
perience of  my  own,  or  that  of  persons  in  my  neighbor* 
hood. 

The  object  of  this  oommanication  is,  to  obtain  suoh 
information  as  will  guide  me  in  this  matter.  Hxkbt 
Shxldok.    New-York,  Nov,  13,  1848. 

[We  do  not  think  the  drainage  of  the  swamp  woold 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  brook;  on 
the  contrary,  the  drains,  if  directed  into  the  channel, 
would  probably  throw  into  it  a  greater  quantity.— -Bci. 3 

Beep  and  Snheoil  Plowing. 

On  page  334  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Cultivator, 
I  find  an  article  on  subsoil  plowing,  by  John  Mallort. 
I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  that  in  general  so 
completely  harmonises  with  my  own  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  think  so  well  of  the  piece,  that  I  should  bo 
glad  if  it  eonld  find  iu  way  into  many  other  publica* 
tions.  There  is  no  subject  that  could  be  presented  to 
the  farmer  of  greater  importance.  I  speak  not  from 
theory  alone,  but  from  practice.  I  think  the  two  first 
paragraphs  of  the  article  ought  to  stand  as  a  frontispiece 
to  every  agricultural  work. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  little  of  my  own  experience,  and 
in  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  differ  with  Mr.  Mallory  as 
to  tim$.  He  speaks  of  having  snbsoiled  in  Juno  an  ind 
May,  and  reconmiends  spring  or  fall  or  any  time  in 
summer.  Here  I  disagree  with  him,  especially  in  re* 
gard  to  such  land  as  he  speaks  of — *waU,  Where  the 
climate  will  permit,  the  month  of  December  is  the  pro- 
per time,  or  in  other  words  before  the  frost  sets  in,  and 
if  the  land  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  wet,  the  wetter 
when  plowed  the  better.  The  plowing  ought  to  be 
done  vrith  team  strong  enough  to  turn  up  from  twelve 
to  foarteen  inches.  The  first  grand  agent  is  the  frost, 
which  will  entirely  change  the  character  of  the  soil ;  it 
will  become  pervious  to  air  and  moisture;  the  subsoil 
will  become  mingled  with  the  top-soil,  and  that  which 
was  barren  will  become  fruitful. 

Now  we  perfectly  agree,  that  the  interest  of  the  far- 
mer requires  that  the  soil  be  made  deeper.  Mr.  Mai- 
lory's  plan  is  to  do  it  in  summer,  with  two  plows,  leaving 
the  subsoil  broken  up,  but  still  below  the  surface-soil. 
This  may  answer  where  the  land  has  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  sand  or  gravel ;  but  where  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff 
bine,  <Nr  red  day— «oni»tiaie8  a  potter's  clay — impervious 
to  water,  it  will  he  inelmed  to  run  together,  not  having 
been  removed  from  its  former  poeicion,  or  mixed  with 
the  top-soil ;  and  if  it  was  thrown  up  in  sumoier,  the 
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suu's  rays,  on  a  moist ,  stiff  rabsoU,  harden  it,  and  render 
it  unfit  for  the  roots  ^f  plants. 

Remember  I  am  speaking  of  a  stiff  clay,  or  wet 
meadow  ground.  My  plan  is  to  plow  late  in  the  fall, 
with  a  large  plow,  when  the  ground  is  wet,  twelve  in> 
ches  deep,  and  throw  the  subsoil  on  the  top  as  much  as 
possible.  It  may  freeze  or  thaw  two  or  three  times,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  that  which 
before  looked  as  if  it  was  very  unsuitable  for  the  growth 
of  plants,  is  now  changed,  crumbling  all  to  pieces,  and 
readily  mingling  with  the  top-soil.  Here,  you  have 
new  land  again,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  you  may  pre- 
pare  it  for  whatever  crop  you  think  proper.  If  your 
object  is  to  improve  the  land,  leave  it  for  rye,  in  Au- 
gust, or  wheat,  in  September.  Be  sure  never  to  work 
It  when  very  wet,  in  summer.  Harrow  in  April,  plow 
in  May,  harrow  in  June,  and  again  before  sowing.  Put 
on  eight  quarts  of  timothy  to  the  acre  in  the  fall,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  clover  in  the  spring.  Again,  I 
say,  if  you  want  to  improve  the  soil,  have  a  good  ooat 
of  grass  to  turn  down  the  next  time. 

In  December,  1847,  I  plowed  about  eight  acres,  from 
eleven  to  twelve  inches  deep,  part  of  which  had  a 
dressing  of  sand  and  lime.  It  was  planted  to  corn. 
We  have  just  done  taking  it  in.  It  made  twelve  bar- 
rels to  the  tore,  which  is  at  least  a  fourth  more  than 
any  field  in  the  neighborhood,  worked  in  the  common 
way,  where  the  plowing  is  done  about  six  inches  deep. 

I  should  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  the  time  of 
plowing  late  in  the  fall,  or  just  before  frost  sets  in,  as 
this  will  apply  to  different  climates,  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  wetter  the  better — ^the  work  to  be  done  at  one 
plowing,  which  can  only  be  don»  in  this  part  of  the 
country  when  the  ground  is  wet.  We  cannot  plow 
twelve  inches  at  any  other  time,  and,  besides,  we  are 
opposed  to  plowing  while  the  ground  is  wet  in  summer. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  the  article  before  alluded  to, 
that  I  could  not  refrain  from  noticing  it,  and  if  any  hint 
has  been  given  that  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
I  shall  be  gratified.  Wm.  Todd.  Utica  Milli,  Fredt- 
rich  counljr,  Md. 

Compaiative  Value  ol  Grope* 

We  have  received  from  John  W.  P&octo&,  Esq. 
the  r^K>rt  of  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  consider  the  '^comparative  value  of 
orops  as  food  for  cattle.''  From  the  want  of  actual 
data,  the  remarks  of  the  committee  are  given  rather 
as  suggestions,  than  as  the  embodiment  of  ascertained 
results.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and  any  observations  tending  to  elicit  facts  in  regard 
to  it,  must  be  useful. 

We  give  the  following  remarks  from  the  report  in 
regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  beets  and  car- 
rots. As  to  the  production  of  milk  from  the  sugar 
beet,  we  found  in  a  trial  of  them,  several  years  since, 
with  three  cows,  that  though  the  qnantitv  of  milk  was 
as  great  as  when  the  cows  were  fed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  potatoes,  the  amount  of  butter  obtained 
was  considerably  less.  The  beets  did  not  impart  rich- 
ness  to   the  mUk: 

'^ Carrots  and  beets  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  to 
help  out  the  feed  of  our  animals.  Is  there  any  one 
of  our  fanners  who  can  answer  with  confidence,  which 
of  these  is  most  worthy  of  cultivation?  Satisfactory 
experiments  to  determine  this  would  be  of  great  value. 
We  have  used  them  both,  to  some  extent,  and  will 
state  such  impressions  as  have  arisen  from  this  use. 
We  have  found  the  tugar  beet  one  of  the  very  best 
vegetables  for  the  production  of  milk ;  far  superior  to 
the  t^arrot — which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  very 
best  of  feed  for  milch  cows.    We  have  found  the  carrot 


better  for  fattening  than  for  inereasi&g  ths  oiilk  <i 
animals.  We  spes^  of  the  sugar  beet,  in  preference 
to  the  blood  beet,  because  it  grows  more  abaiidaodT. 
There  are  other  considerations  to  be  tskes  into  riev 
in  determining  which  of  these  vegetables  is  most  irorthy 
of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  animals  H 
by  them.  We  have  found  the  carrot  to  yield  the  most, 
and  to  leave  the  land  in  the  best  condition,  especiaUj 
for  the  succeeding  crop.  Almost  all  other  crops  vill 
grow  well  ftfter  the  carrot  j  few  will  grow  well  after 
the  beet.  The  carrot  will  grow  well  saccessiTel?, 
year  after  year]  the  beet  will  not.  The  carrot  requires 
less  manure  than  the  beet.  What  kind  of  crop,  therein, 
it  will  be  most  judicious  to  plant,  will  depend  npoo  tbe 
combined  consideration  of  the  quality  of  the  arttde 
grown;  the  labor  and  expense  of  growing;  and  t&t 
contemplated  future  use  of  the  land.  In  oor  remvfa 
upon  the  comparative  cultivation  ofthe  beet  and  carrot, 
we  do  not  intend  to  speak  with  that  confidence,  vhi^ 
should  be  a  rule  for  others;  all  we  intend  is,  to  iodoce 
others,  if  possible,  to  make  such  observations,  as  viQ 
relieve  them  from  the  uncertainty  under  wkieh  ve 
labor." 

The  report  gives  the  following  judicious  remarks  u 
regard  to  feeding  stock:  "Our  impressions  are,  than 
mixture  of  feed  is  preferable  to  any  one  kind  ezclQsiT^ 
ly.  English  hay  should  be  the  biasis  for  winter,  tni 
Indian  corn  or  meal  the  first  accompaniment.  V^ 
tables  may  be  advantageously  used,  when  combisBd 
with  Indian  meal.  No  stock  can  be  fed,  in  tkeiaost 
successful  manner,  without  a  fair  portion  of  tins  yis- 
pensable  ingredient.  It  is  to  the  animal,  what  $tesB 
power  is  to  the  traveller,  the  most  certain  meaas  of 
going  ahead.  But  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  food 
used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  of  this  we  feel  eonfidni, 
that  it  should  not  be  sparingly  used.  Feed  fnli,  or  net 
at  all,  is  our  motto.  It  is  the  worst  possible  ecoiKXBT 
to  scrimp  the  feed  of  cattle,  or  to  attempt  to  impose 
upon  them  a  kind  of  food  of  ordinary  or  mean  quality. 
How  much  time  is  annually  wasted  in  gathering  in  ik 
coarser  grasses  from  the  meadows,  and  forcing  iken 
down  the  gullets  of  animals,  when  their  knees  hare  hard- 
ly strength  sufficient  to  support  their  emaciated  hodm. 
If  such  kind  of  feed  is  to  bs  used  at  all,  it  should  be 
chopped  and  mixed  with  something  nntritire,  so  that 
the  animal  may  strengthen  and  thrive  therehf.  Hi 
that  withholds  from  his  beasts  any  portion  of  a  full  tad 
generous  feed,  whatever  may  be  the  use  he  eontein 
plates  to  make  of  them,  in  the  same  proportion  dinua 
ishes  his  own  income." 


Farming  and  Fishing  on  Long  Island. 

My  farm  lies  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  io  the 
town  of  Southold,  Sufilblk  county.  It  consists  of  eishty 
acres,  ten  of  which  are  salt  meadow,  the  residue  gwd 
tillable  land.  We  get  from  100  to  200  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, or  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  After  these 
crops  are  off",  in  the  fall,  we  usually  sow  wheal  with 
timothy  and  clover.  Wheat  yielded  last  harrest,  !8 
to  35  bushels  per  acre.  We  likewise  raise  lar^qsu- 
titles  of  Russia  tumeps,  [ruta-bagal]  which  are  sat 
to  the  New- York  market,  and  fetch  from  25to  SOeests 
per  bushel.  They  yield  from  300  to  600  boshels  per 
acre. 

Last  year  I  had  six  aores  in  potatoes,  six  in  eoiS; 
six  in  wheat,  two  in  rye,  three  and  a  half  in  oats,  ooe 
and  a  half  in  tumeps.  I  raised  170  bushels  of  vbeat. 
30  of  rye,  160  of  oats,  300  of  oorn,  860  of  potaioes, 
300  of  tumeps.  I  cut  20  tons  of  u]dand  hay,  u^  ^^ 
tons  of  salt  meadow.  I  have  kept  six  oows,  one  Tob 
of  working  oxen,  eight  yearlings,  four  oalres,  three 
horses,  one  yesurling  oolt,  and  twelve  sheep.  I  sola  * 
yoke  of  oxen  in  June,  for  $154.     I  fatted  one  yoke  e. 
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oxen,  and  one  cow,  five  old  hogs  and   four  shoats— ' 
raised  in  all  twenty-nine  pigs. 

The  farm  is  boonded  on  the  south  by  a  small  bay, 
^rhere  there  is  an  abundance  of  sea- weed,  fish,  eels, 
clams,  Slc.  There  were  taken  in  this  bay,  in  a  few 
days  last  season,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  poggies, 
vrbich  were  sent  to  New- York,  on  the  Long  Island 
railroad,  and  brought  over  one  thousand  dollars.  We 
like-wise  take  great  quantities  of  white  fish,  which  we 
use  mostly  for  manure.  There  have  been  taken  in  our 
harbor,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  over  eight 
millions  of  these,  in  shoals  of  from  one  hundred  to  forty 
thousand  at  a  draught.  Our  seines  are  from  150  to 
250  rods  long.  They  are  drawn  with  horses^  around 
a  <sapstan.  We  generally  spread  the  fish  among  the 
com  and  potatoes,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand per  acre.    T.  V.  Tuthill. 

Experiment  witli  Mack* 

Editobs  Cultivator — I  have  made  some  experi- 
ments the  past  season  to  test  the  value  of  muck  as  a 
manure,  and  am  satisfied 'that  four  loads  of  muck  are  of 
as  much  value  as  three  loads  of  barn-yard  manure.  I 
drew  the  muck  from  the  swamp,  as  I  had  opportunity 
during  the  winter,  and  put  it  in  Jarge  heaps  in  the 
field — two  loads  of  muck  to  one  of  manure,  and  planted 
to  com.  The  yield  was  about  50  bushels  shelled  com 
per  acre.  The  soil  was  sandy,  the  subsoil  in  part 
lime  rock,  slate  rock,  and  gravel.  On  a  part  of  the 
fiekl  I  put  nothing  but  muck;  there  was  no  perceptible 
diflerence  in  the  corn  during  the  summer  ,*  but  on  husk- 
ing the  corn,  the  ears  were  better  filled  out  on  the  part 
where  there  was  nothing  but  muck,  occasioned,  no 
doabt,  by  the  muck  keeping  the  ground  more  moist,  as 
the  season  has  been  very  dry,  I  think  that  at  least 
one- third  of  the  crop  is  to  be  attributed  to  fhe  muok. 
On  the  part  of  the  field  where  I  put  no  manure,  I  put 
about  a  quarter  more  muck  than  I  did  where  I  put 
mack  and  manure.  In  cultivating  com,  I  use  nothing 
but  the  cultivator,  and  I  go '  through  the  com  three 
times,  both  ways,  each  time  'pull  out  all  the  weeds 
from  the  hills.  I  would  not  thank  a  man  to  make  a 
hill  around  corn  for  me. 

pBECAunoN. — Any  one  that  tends  a  threshing  ma- 
obine,  ought  to  take  a  fine  sponge  and  fit  it  to  the  nose 
and  month.  Moisten  it,  and  let  a  string  pass  from  each 
side  of  it  to  the  back  peurt  of  the  head,  and  tie  them 
together.  A  man  thus  prepared  can  work  for  Jiours  in 
a  perfect  ''  smudder,''  without  experiencing  those  disa- 
greeable sensations  that  are  always  felt  after  working 
in  the  dust,  without  such  precaution.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  thus  using  a  sponge  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  when  I  tend  threshing  machine.  I  would 
rather  give  one  dollar  per  day,  than  tend  a  machine 
without  it.  I  first  got  the  idea  from  the  Cultivator. 
Henbt  SJEELXit.    So.  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Dec^  1848. 

Ob  the  CBlture  of  tke  Potato* 


Eds.  CvLTivAToa— It  has  long  been  a  prevalent 
opinion  with  our  farmers,  that  seed  potatoes  should  be 
selected  from  the  largest  and  best.  But  a  gentleman 
of  my  aeqoaiotance,  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  in  the 
coanty  of  Worcester,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  found  his 
stock  of  large  potatoes  completely  exhausted,  and  from 
the  general  scarcity,  could  not  renew  his  supply.  He 
then  determined,  firom  neoessity,  to  plant  his  fields  with 
small  ones,  varying  in  size  from  a  marble  to  a  small 
pullet's  egg,  placing  two  or  three,  without  cutting,  in 
each  hill.  The  revolt  was  an  unusually  fine  crop,  in 
size,  quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  he  repeated  the  experiment, 
so  far  as  to  plant  alternate  rows  of  small  ones  and 
large  onesi  out  into  four  or  five  pieces.    I  was  pre- 


sent when  he  was  harvesting  the  crop,  in  the  early  part 
of  October,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  produce  of  the 
small  potatoes  exceeded  that  of  the  large  ones.  Should 
further  experiment  confirm  the  fact,  that  the  small  are 
of  greater,  or  even  of  equal  value  for  seed,  it  will  be 
of  some  importance  to  farmers  in  this  section,  for  the 
summer  drouth  frequently  causes  a  withering  of  the 
potato  vines  by  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  there  is 
no  subsequent  growth  of  the  roots,  giving  a  large  pro- 
portion of  small  ones ;  these  have  been  claimed  by  the 
hogs. 

Prior  to  the  "  potato  rot,''  large  quantities  were  im- 
ported from  Maine,  and  the  British  Provinces,  and  with 
our  own  produce,  established  a  price  of  20a33  cts.  per 
bushel.  For  three  years  past,  the  importations  have 
been  extremely  small,  and  from  the  loss  by  rot,  the 
price  has  been  80  cts.  a  $1.50  per  bushel,,  an  expensive 
article  of  food  for  hogs.  M.  B.  Beverly,  Mate., 
December,  1848. 

[Our  correspondent  relates  an  experiment  in  raising 
potatoes  from  tprouU .  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  potatoes  can  be  readily  propagated  in  this  way,  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  mutilate  the  sprout  in  planting.] 

Tl&e  Mount  Ainr  Agrienltiiral  iMiUtnte. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  b  letter  recent- 
ly received  from  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.  the  principal  of 
tMs  institution,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is 
going  on  prosperously  with  the  good  work  he  has  un- 
dertaken:   He  says: 

''  We  have  now*  thirteen  regular  students,  besides 
those  from  tbe  village  who  attend  the  lectures.  A 
more  amiable,  virtuous,  studious  and  industrious  class 
of  young  men  never  were  collected — among  them  one 
sent  by  the  Brazilian  Groverament,  a  liberally  educated 
and  very  intelligent  and  worthy  gentleman,  who  designs 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  to  found  an  Agricultural 
College  there.  The  prospect  is  that  we  shall  have  as 
many  as  we  can  accommodate  during  the  next  summer 
session. 

''My  class  all  participate  in  eveiy  branoh  of  farm 
labor,  and  are  each  required  to  lecture  on  mathematics 
and  such  of  the  natural  sciences  as  they  are  pursuing. 
They  are  taken  into  the  laboratory,  and  assist  in 
making  and  repairing  apparatus  and  preparing  tests 
and  analyses,  and  in  short  every  manipulation  of  the 
scientific  department.  About  four  hours  per  day  are 
spent  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  farm;  the 
balance  in  the  literary  department.  Two  or  three 
evenings  of  each  week  are  spent  in  the  discussion  of 
the  practical  subjects  of  the  farm,  in  which  the 
students  all  participate,  and  they  are  very  interesting, 
as  there  is  a  great  strife  to  excel  in  the  discussions. 

''The  winter  has  been  remarkably  open;  we  have 
been  plowing  for  the  past  two  weeks  for  the  spring 
crops.  The  fall  has  been  very  dry  *,  springs  and  streams 
were  never  knovm  so  low  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
I  have  grown,  this  year,  about  1200  bushels  of  Pota- 
toes, and  800  of  carrots,  all  sound  and  good." 

Wild  I<ands  of  KentQcky. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Cultivator,  is  a  piece 
by  B.  headed  "Kentucky  Wild  lands"  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  purchasing  and .  improving  these  lands, 
"rather  than  go  on  to  the  prairies  of  the  wide  west,** 
are  fully  and  justly  set  forth.  In  our  section  of  the 
state,  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles  by  water,  below 
those  recommended  by  B.  are  large  bodies  of  unimprov- 
ed lands,  near  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  very  reduced  prices,  and  made  to  yield 
by  judicious  management,  large  profits.  The  larger 
portion  of  our  lands  are  level  or  undulating,  and  all 
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oapabie  of  being  brought  into  ooltivatioBi  maoh  of  it 
•diuirably  tdaptad  to  meadows^  and  there  is  no  crop 
cultivated  in  the  weet,  requiring  so  little  labour,  that 
has,  and  probably  will  continue  to  yield  as  good  a 
profit  as  hay,  baled  and  shipped  to  the  South.  Other 
portions  of  our  land,  are  more  broken  and  adapted 
to  grazing,  and  the  eultiyation  of  the  grape.  Our 
location  is  about  37 ^  degrees  of  North  latitude;  and 
the  principal  crops  now  cultivated  for  market,  oom  and 
tobacco.  JVe  are  also  so  low  down  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  as  to  possess  great  advantages,  over  those  living 
on  the  upper  Ohio,  in  getting  our  produce  to  market, 
during  a  low  stage  of  water.  I  think  our  lands  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  an  industrious  German  population, 
possessing  some  means  for  purchasing  and  improving 
them,  yet  such  appears  to  be  their  aversion  to  settling 
in  a  slave  state,  (if  B.  siid  many  others,  are  correct 
in  their  belief,  this  cause  of  aversion  will  soon  cease  in 
Kentucky)  that  they  buy  lands  in  Indiana,  from  $6.  to 
$10.  per  acre,  which  are  not  better  located,  and  fre- 
quently of  very  inferior  quality,  to  those  that  could  be 
purchased  on  our  side  of  the  river,  at  from  $2.  to  $4. 
per  acre.  There  are  the  same  advantages  here,  to  make 
the  timber  pay  for  the  land,  as  those  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  state,  as  mentioned  by  B.  A  tract  of  about 
4000  acres  of  land,  fronting  nearly  two  miles  on  Green 
river,  about  two  miles  above  Lock  and  Dam  No.  1 
where  a  grist  and  two  saw  mills  are  located,  10  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  15  or  20  miles 
above  Evaasville,  a  very  flourishing  town  in  Indiana, 
rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  located  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Erie  and  Wabeish  canal,  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  can  now  be  purchased,  if  tften  altogether,  at 
$2  per  acre ;  the  tract  is  unbroken  and  can  all  be  improv* 
ed  and  cultivated.  Many  other  tracts  can  be  bought 
on  as  favorable  terms.  Hiere  is  a  vast  field  of  ooale 
under  all  this  region  of  country,  which  is  seen  near  the 
surface  in  many  points  among  the  hills  on  Green  river 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  which,  I  should 
chink,  is  worth  Che  attention  of  capitalists.  A.  Htn- 
dMrtm,  ICtf,  Dee.  1849. 

To  Build  a  naUvtootGnmrnrf* 

EiM.  Cultivator. — Having  noticed  in  one  of  the  nos. 
W  your  Cultivator,aa  inquiry  for  a  ^'Bat^proof  Granary," 
I  vSSar  the  following  cheap,  simple  and  efi*ectual  plan, 
which  yott  oan  piase  btfioure  your  readers,  though  I  fear 
I  am  too  late  to  benefit  my  Brother  Farmer  who  ap- 
plied to  you;  but  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  intruded 
«peB  by  these  unwelcome  visitors,  therefore  I  feel  myself 
aalled  upon  to  save  all  the  oocn  I  can,  for  those  who 
kare  to  build  cribs  :-^Take  locust  posts  and  place  them 
in  the  ground  as  deep  as  you  may  wish;  saw  the  tops 
off  smooth,  and  buikl  on  your  orih,  3  or  3^  feet  above 
the  ground  I  and  then  around  the  posts,  which  must  be 
barlMd  smooth,  nail  tin,*  and  when  the  rata  olimb  up  to 
it  they  will  tumble  down,  finding  no  foot  hold.  The 
building  must  not  be  attached  to  any  other  building,  or 
to  any  fonoe.  A  Yoqno  Farmsm.  Willow  Bottom^ 
Md.,  Jkc.  2,  1848. 

Benefit  ot  Exanq^le* 

Being  among  the  number  ''  who  have  gone  to  farm- 
ing from  the  shop,  store,  offices,  Sec.,**  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  details  of  farming  by  experienced 
and  successful  farmers,  that  have  appeared  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  "  Cultivator," — ^those  relative  to  the 
author's  own  operations,  and  the  editorial  descriptions 
of  farms  and  uirming  by  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Very  few  of  us  are  at  leisure  to  visit  the 
different  farms  at  the  season  of  active  operations,  and 
must,  but  for  those  descriptions,  be  satisfied  with  such 
examples  as  appear  around  us,  many  of  which  are  cer- 


tainly not  the  most  perfeot  pattens  of  good  fimmng. 
I  think  we  are  most  apt  to^adopt  ^e  example  that 
meet$  us  at  the  moment  when  we  wish  to  pntitinpna* 
tice,  if  it  is  not  palpably  wrong — not  recalling,  in  the 
hurry  of  business,  the  many  better  ones  that  we  hsre 
met  with  before.  Here  is  one  of  the  advsntages  of 
the*  "Cultivator," — a  text  book  always  at  hand;  ud 
any  one  may  take  time  to  look  at  the  index  and  find 
each  article  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  business  he  is 
engaged  in,  from  which,  together  with  his  neighWi 
operations,  he  may  select  the  best  way.  Theory  wodH 
answer  then;  it  is  practical  details  and  results  that  telL 
Theory  is  let  alone  to  talk  about  at  leisure. 

The  influence  of  one  good  farmer  among  his  inunediata 
neighbors,  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  lua 
led  to  think  so  from  what  came  under  my  observatioB 
when  a  boy.  My  father,  (whom  I  always  set  dovn  as 
a  good  farmer,)  purchased  a  farm  in  a  neighboiiood 
where  the  farms  had  descended  from  father  to  son,  and 
the  modus  operandi  was  among  the  "  apportenances^ 
bequeathed.  Each  innovation  of  my  father  on  old  ens* 
toms,  was  hailed  with  a  sneer  and  a  — "  guess  he  viU 
get  sick  of  that."  The  muck  was  "  cold  stuff,"  the 
ashes  would  "kill  the  com,''  the  plaster  "ruin  the  land," 
the  ooltivaior  was  "  not  half  so  good  as  the  plow," 
the  spring-tooth  rake  **  spoiled  the  hay,  and  wooU  be 
torn  all  to  pieces  before  haying  was  over."  Win 
asked  to  take  an  agricultural  paper,  the  reply  wu,— 
"We  know  more  farming  than  we  can  do  now."  Bat 
they  were  men  who  looked  to  the  interest  of  their  pock- 
ets, and  oould  not  fail  to  see  that  my  father's  crap 
were  ahead  of  theirs,  with  lese  advantages  for  naam, 
and  that  he  was  ahead  of  thera  in  his  work  with  leas 
help.  The  oonsequenoe  was,  one  after  another  migfal 
be  seen  starting  the  tdhm  for  the  muck-svamp,  bus 
stealthily,  as  a  dog  bent  on  mischief.  The  culuvator, 
the  horse  rake,  Sec.,  were  purchased  andbroogki  bone 
in  the  night,  at  first,  that  the  neighbors  might  not  see 
them.  One  or  more  agrioultural  papers  are  nov  takes 
ia  each  family.  They  have  found  that  although  tbej 
knew  before,  "  more  farming  than  they  ooold  do,' 
much  of  it  may  be  unlearned,  and  what  uud*  to  be 
done,  may  be  done  quicker  and  better  by  adopting  the 
improvements  of  the  day. 

I  left  home  while  young,  and  have  not  my  fatker^ 
example  fresh  before  me ;  and,  as  I  l>efore  said,  examples 
of  good  farming  are  not  as  frequent  as  they  might  be; 
I,  therefore,  on  receipt  of  my  "  Cultivator,''  seek  first 
and  most  anxiously  for  such  examples  from  yon  and 
your  able  correspondents.  I  trust  the  interests  of  fir* 
mors,  young  in  experience,  like 'myself,  will  not  he  for* 
gotten  in  the  forthcoming  volume.  0.  W.  £j)SQI< 
Ch§$Urf  Vt,,  Dec.  8,  1848. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Farms  for  tki 
Hartford  County  (Ct.)  Ag.  Society,  1848,  gives  tke 
following  sketch  of  the  farm  of  Marvht  Sextos. 
of  Simsbury,  to  whieh  the  first  premiun  of  the  Socielj 
was  awarded.  "Mr.  Sexton  purchased  this  gromiii 
about  fifteen  years  sinoe,  principally  on  a  eredit.  sad 
with  a  large  debt  upon  him,  which  he  has  gradnsllf 
liquidated.  He  has  with  good  judgment  smd  untiriag 
industry,  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvements 
what  is  truly  wonderful,  and  indeed,  had  not  some  of 
our  committee  well  known  the  facts,  what  weald  be 
incredible.  When  Mr.  Sexton  went  on  to  this  Issd, 
several  of  the  lot»  were  so  covered  with  stone  that  ic 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate  them ;  other  por- 
tiona  were  swampy,  covered  with  hushes  sad  ho^ 
The  stones  have  been  drawn  off  and  made  into  nb- 
stantial  wall  around  lots  of  various  siaes,  from  fear  to 
ten  acres — the  swamps  thoroughly  drained  with  deep 
dttcbes,  the  hashes  out,   the  bogs  out  up,  piled  asd 
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Iwrned ;  in  short,  mach  of  the  land  bad  been  reclauned 
and  improved  in  a  manner  that  woujd  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect that  the  owner  must  have  had  bank  stock  to  have 
drawn  upon  to  pay  his  workmen.  We  found  his  barns 
well  filled  with  good  hay,  and  bis  teams  and  young  cat- 
tle in  good  condition.  Mr.  Sexton  has  built  533  rods 
of  wall,  and  put  in  new  posts  and  rails  for  100  rods 
more.  He  has  also  made  over  100  rods  new  rail  fence, 
besides  rebuilding  220  rods  worm  fence.  The  fences, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  other  improvements,  have  been 
made  within  the  last  five  years.'' 


JDomeatU  (SronomB,  Urripes,  Ut. 

Cookery—Boiled  JHeats^  &c« 

Wk  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  of  oar  Farm- 
'  Wives  or  Daughters,  would  supply  us  with  matter 
for  this  department  of  our  paper.  For  want  of  some- 
thing from  them,  wo  copy  the  following,  from  Miss 
Bbkchcjl's  excellent  ^*  Domestic  Receipt  Book  :" 

To  Boil  a  Tuulet. — Make  a  stuffing  for  the  craw, 
of  chopped  bread  and  butter,  cream,  oysters,  and  the 
jolks  of  eggs.  Sew  it  in,  and  dredge  flour  over  the 
turkej,  and  put  it  to  boil  in  cold  water,  with  a  spoon- 
fkil  of  salt  in  it,  and  enough  water  to  cover  it  well. 
Let  it  simmer  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  or  if  small,  less 
time.  Skim  it  while  boiling.  It  looks  nicer  if  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloth  dredged  with  flour. 

Serve  it  with  drawn  butter,  in  which  are  put  some 


To  Bon.  CoaiCED  Bzet. — Pat  the  Beef  in  water 
eoongh  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  heat  slowly,  and  boil 
slowly,  and  be  careihl  to  take  off  the  grease.  Many 
think  it  much  improved  by  boiling  potatoes,  tarnips, 
and  eabboge  with  it.  In  this  ease  the  vegetables  must 
be  peeled,  and  all  the  grease  carefully  skimmed  es 
Cast  as  it  rises.  Allow  about  twenty  minutes  of  boiling 
for  each  pound  of  meat. 

To  COOK  A  Ham  (very  ri we.) — Boil  a  common-sized 
ham  four  or  five  hours,  then  skin  the  whole  and  fit  it 
for  the  table ;  then  set  it  in  an  oven  for  half  an  hour, 
then  cover  it  thickly  with  pounded  rusk  or  bread 
eommbs,  and  set  it  back  for  half  an  hour. 

Boiled  ham  is  always  improved  by  setting  it  into  an 
erren  for  near  an  hour,  till  much  of  the  fat  fries  out,  and 
this  also  makes  it  more  tender.  Save  the  fat  for  fry- 
ing meat. 

BoLoQNA  Sausages. — ^Take  equal  portions  of  veal, 
pork,  and  ham,  chop  them  fine,  season  with  sweet 
herbs  and  pepper,  put  them  in  oases,  boil  them  till 
tender,  and  then  dry  them. 

Castbbn  Browk  Bread. — One  quart  of  rye. 

Two  quarts  of  Indian  meal:  if  fresh  and  sweet,  do 
not  scald  it;  if  not,  scald  it. 

Half  a  tea-cup  of  molasses.  * 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 

One  teaspoonfnl  of  saleratns. 

A  tea-cap  of  home-brewed  yeast,  or  half  as  mnoh 
distillery  yeast. 

Make  it  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  spoon  with 
warm  water.  Let  it  rise  from  night  till  morning. 
Then  pot  it  in  a  large  deep  pan,  and  smooth  the  top 
with  the  hand  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  a 
whUe.  Bake  five  or  six  hours.  If  put  in  late  in  the 
4aj|  let  it  remain  all  night  in  the  oven. 

Baked  BsAits.-^-Pick  over  the  beans  the  night  before, 
and  pot  them  in  warm  water  to  soak,  where  they  will 
he  kept  warm  all  night.  Next  morning  pour  off  the 
water,  and  poar  on  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand 
and  simmer  till  the  beans  are  soft,  and  putting  in  with 
«  Biee  pieoe  of  pork,  tha  ikin  gashed.    Pot  them 


into  the  deep  dish  in  which  they  arc  to  boke,  having 
water  just  enough  to  cover  them.  Bury  the  pork  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  top  will  be  even  with  the  sur- 
face. All  the  garden  beans  are  better  for  baking  than 
the  common  field  bean.  They  must  bake  in  a  mode- 
rately hot  oven  from  two  to  three  hours. 

The  best  variety  for  baking  is  the  small  white  Lima; 
next  to  this,  the  white  Cranberry  bean. 

NeiD-Sork    State  ^grtctiitural  0otuts. 

Anitval  Meetivo  at  the  Capitol;  on  the  3rd  Wed- 
nesday, (17th)  January,  1849. 

The  following  committees  appointed  for  the  January 
meeting: 

Management  or  Farms — ^Hon.  A.  Tan  Bergen, 
Coxsackie;  Hon^  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester;  Hon«  J.  S. 
Gould,  Hudson. 

Experiments  and  Essays — Asa  Fitch,  M.  D.,  Sa- 
lem; Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  Onondaga;  Hon.  S.  Cheever, 
Saratoga. 

Cheese  and  Butter  Dairies— ^B.  P.  Johnson,  Al« 
bany;  Hon.  H.  C.  Tuthill,  Cayuga;  A.  Doubleday,  M. 
D.,  Binghamton. 

Butter  and  Cheese — Joseph  Alleyn,  Rochester; 
Amos  Briggs,  Schaghticoke,  and  Joseph  Cary,  Albany. 

Draining — ^John  Delafield,  Oaklands;  Roswell  Reed, 
Coxsackie;  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush. 

Wool  and  Wool  Depots — Hon.  J.  P.  Beekmaa 

• 

Kinderhook;  S.  N.  Dexter,  Whitesboro;  Hon.  D.  S 
Curtis,  Canaan.    . 

Fruit«-E.  Emmons,  Albany;  D.  Thomas,  Great* 
field;  H.  Wendell,  Albany;  J.  W.  Bissell,  Rochester^ 
C.  S.  Wilson,  Utica. 

For  the  best  new  seedling  variety  of  winter  apples, 
of  decidedly  superior  quality  and  valuable  for  exporta- 
tion; one  dozen  specimens  to  be  exhibited;  together 
with  a  history  of  its  origin ;  a  description  of  the  growth, 
character  and  habits  of  the  tree,  and  the  growing  of 
the  fruit — such  fruit  to  be  adjudged  by  the  committee 
as  of  the  first  character  for  orchard  purposes,  diplonoa 
and  $10.     For  the  second  best  do.,  $5. 

The  above  new  seedling  variety  to  be  sent  to  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Secretary,  Agricultural  Ro(mis,  Albany,  bfr- 
fore  the  15th  of  January,  1849,  for  examination. 

Wheat  and  Indian  CoRN-^Charies  Lee,  Penn-Tan  % 
Hon.  Traoy  Pardee,  Batavia;  Hon.  John  I.  Brinker- 
heS*,  Cayuga. 

Barley,  Rye,  Oata,  Peas  and  Bsans— Hon.  O. 
Hangorford,  Watertown;  J.  W.  Ball,  Exeter;  W.  A. 
McCXillooh,  Greenbush. 

Potatoes  AND  Root  Crops — ^A.  Osborn,  Watervlietf 
Robert  Harper,  Albany ;  J.  W.  Haydock,  Greenbosh. 

Corn  Fodder,  Hops,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed^ 
Col.  E.  Kirby,  Brownville;  Hon.  Benj.  Enos,  DeRuy- 
ter;  Hon.  Henry  Wager,  Oneida. 

Arrangements  for  Pomological  Exhibition— 
H.  Wendell,  M.  D.,  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  and  Jas.  Wilson, 
Albany. 

ARRANOEBfENTS    FOR   WSEKLY    MEETINGS    DUBTNO 

THE  Winter— Sanford  Howard,  J.  McD.  Mclntyre  and 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

Prof.  E.  Emmons,  M.  D.,  is  expected  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  first  evening  of  the  annual  meeting. 
Notice  will  be  given  of  the  subject  of  the  address. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec*y, 

Agrietdtural  RoomMj  Dee,  14,  1848. 


Ardent  Spirit  from  Milk. — ^In  Tartair,  the  milk 
of  the  mare  is  converted  into  a  liquor  called  koumut, 
which  is  said  to  be  agreeable  to  the  taste.  From  this 
liqnor  a  spirit  is  obtained  by  distillation,  called  rack 
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^\tB  for  tjie  3fionttf. 


To  our  Patrons  and  Friends* 


With  "  the  oompliments  of  the  season "  to  all  oar 
fi  lends,  from  the  ^*  frozen  north  "  to  the  "  sonny  south/' 
we  have  the  pleasare  of  presenting  them  -with  the 
initial  number  of  our  nev  volame,---a  number  which 
we  intend  shall  be  at  least  equalled  by  all  the  future 
nos.  of  the  volume,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  make, 
in  every  respect,  superior  to  any  we  have  heretofore 
issued;  and  whioh  we  doubt  not,  will  meet  the  full 
anticipations  of  all  who  shall  favor  us  with  their  sub- 
Bcriptions.  We  commence  the  year,  with  new  and 
beautiful  type,  and  with  an  increased  number,  and  a 
better  style  of  engravings;  and  our  engraver,  Mr. 
FoBBss,  promises  us  that  the  engravings  for  the  next 
year  shall  not  be  excelled  by  those  of  any  periodical  in 
the  country.  Its  table  of  contents  we  think  also  un- 
usually rich  and  varied,  and  admirably  adapted  to  in- 
terest, to  instruct,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
rural  population;  and,  take  it  all  in  all, — the  quality  of 
the  paper, — the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution, — 
the  style  and  number  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  reading  furnished,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  found  such  as  to  deserve  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  all  its  readers,  and  worthy  a  place  in  every 
farmer's  family.  We  therefore  bespeak  for  it  the  kind 
offices  of  all  our  friends.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
all  subscriptions  are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  that  we  are  dependant  upon  the  voluntary  efibrts 
of  those  who  so  kindly  act  as  agents,  for  their  renewal. 
Having  suffered  severely  by  the  late  fire,  by  which  our 
office  was  destroyed,  we  shall  be  particularly  grateful 
for  any  extra  efforts  which  our  friends  may  be  able  to 
make  to  give  The  Cultivator  an  increased  circulation 
the  present  year.     

Communications  have  been  received,  since  oar  last, 
from  T.  V.  Tuthill,  Henry  Keeler,  H.  P.  Byram,  A., 
F.  Holbrook,  H.,  Agricola,  A  Farmer's  Wife,  Wm. 
Todd,  H.  C.  W.,  Darwin  £.  Gardner,  M.  W.  H.,  M. 
B.,  P.  Dubois.  A  Subscriber,  A  Young  Farmer,  O.  W. 
Edson,  H.  S.,  S.  B.  Buckley,  A  Plain  Farmer,  J.  R., 
B.,  W.  Halsey. 

flc3p»  We  received,  too  late  for  this  month,  a  very  in- 
teresting communication  from  our  friend  T.  Hart 
Ht ATT,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Tangiers,  on  the 
mate,  soil,  productions,  SLc.,of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
which  we  shall  publish  next  month. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received,  since 
our  last,  as  follows:  Analysis  of  the  Cotton  Plant  and 
Seed ,  with  Suggestions  as  to  Manures,  kc.  By  Thomas 
J.  Summer.  From  Col.  A.  G.  Summer. — Scientific 
Agriculture,  or  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Botany  and  Meteorology,  applied  to  Practical  Agri<nil- 
tnre.  By  M.  M.  Rodgers,  M.  D.  Rochester:  £. 
Darrow.  From  the  P(\blisher. — Transactions  Penn. 
Hort.  Society. — Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students 
of  Yale  College,  from  Prof.  Norton. 

Piants  and  Prtht  Trees. — ^We  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  we  should  have  done,  in  our  last  no.,  a 
box  of  flowering  plants,  for  our  garden,  from  oar  friend 
David  Thomas,  Greatfleld;  and  also  a  package  of 
fruit  trees  of  new  and  rare  kinds,  from  Messrs.  £i.wan- 


oer  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bockester. 
They  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

fjl^  We  will  endeavor  to  make  room  soon,  for  tbo 
papers  enclosed  to  us  by  our  friend  J.  P. 

£.  C.  J. — Answers  to  your  inquiries  next  month. 

New  Correspondents. — We  are  happy  in  hsvifigit 
in  our  power,  to  give  the  very  excellent  papers  of 
Agricola,  H.  C.  W.,  and  A  Farmer's  Wife,  in  this 
number.  We  hope  they  will  favor  us  with  fireqaeiit 
contributions  to  our  pages.  Agricola  we  know  prsc- 
Heet  what  he  teaches — H.  C.  W.  though  unknown  to 
us,  must,  we  are  confident,  be  a  good  farmer;  ss  to  A 
Farmer's  Wife,  who  fumidies  us  with  one  d*  the  best 
plans  we  have  met  with,  for  a  "  working-woman's  cot- 
tage,"—«he  tmdoubtedly  has  ^'  a  local  habitatioo  aiid  s 
name,"  with  which  we  should  be  happy  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted. 

0[^  The  attention  of  all  who  are  disposed  to  aid  in 
procuring  subscribers  to  "  Thb  CuLTivATeR,"  b  ia- 
vited  to  the  List  of  Premiums,  given  on  hut  page. 
We  hope  there  will  be  a  spirited  competition. 

School  of  Applied  Cremistbt  in  Tale  Colleci. 
— ^We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  adTertis^ 
ment  of  this  school,  which  will  be  found  in  the  prefect 
number.  This  department  has  been  in  operation  more 
than  a  year,  and  its  success  has  been  greater,  in  all  re- 
spects than  its  most  sanguine  friends  antieipatcd.  h 
regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  jTeneral 
management  of  the  school,  we  have  heard  bnt  ooeei- 
pression,  and  that  of  entire  approbation.  Itismmfeef- 
sary  for  us  to  speak  of  the  talents  of  Professor  Noi- 
TON,  or  his  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  prineipln 
of  agriculture ;  his  character  in  these  respects  is  slrevij 
well  known,  and  the  valuable  productions  of  his  pen 
are  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Tile  Machine. — ^We  are  informed  that  Johk  Deu- 
FIELD,  Esq.,  Oaklands  Farm,  near  Geneva,  expefts 
soon  to  receive  from  England,  one  of  the  most  apprr»Ted 
tile  machines,  which  vrill  make  from  8,000  to  10.000 
draining  tiles  per  day. 

9^  A  pair  of  remarkably  large  yearling  steer?, 
twins,  raised  by  Mr.  Hiram  Acxlet,  of  HamiltoD, 
Madison  county,  lately  passed  through  this  city,  hsT- 
ing  been  purchased  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wier.  cf  Walpoie, 
N.  H.  They  were  calved  24th  of  March,  1847.  We 
did  not  learn  their  weight,  but  wo  think  they  are  as 
large  as  any  we  have  ever  seen  of  their  age.  Tbey 
appear  to  be  a  cross  of  the  Durham  and  common  stock, 
are  thrifty,  and  not  large-boned  for  their  size. 

De  Rutter  Institttte. — We  are  informed  that  u 
agricultural  department  has  been  added  to  this  instiiU" 
tion.     It  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gurdok  Evaw, 
Professor   of    Natural    Sciences, — a   gentlemen  vh« 
qualified  himself  for  this  station,  under  die  instnietioB 
of  Prof.  Norton.    It  is  intended  to  afibrd  fanners  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thow 
sciefices  connected  with  agriculture.    The  course  for 
farmers  commenced  on  the  13th  of  December,  aixlviU 
continue  fourteen  weeks.    Each  student  spends  tvo 
hours  in  each  day  in  the  chemical  laboratcoy,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  the  modes  of  analysing  soils, 
ashes,  fco.    A  course  of  thirty  lectures  is  to  he  gireo 
during  the  term,  upon  the  relation  of  geology  to  ign» 
culture,  to  inolude  remarks  on  the  rotation  of  crops, 
manures,  draining  lands,  Sw.    To  students  who  wish 
become  thorough  agrieultwrml  chtmittt,  a  cooplrte 
course  will  be  given,  "  beginning  with  a  conrse  of 
qualitative  examinations,  followed  by  a  series  of  qatu- 
tative  analyses  of  soils,  ashes,  minerals,  mineral  waters. 
gases,  chemical  substances,"  &o.    Medical  students 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  oi  pharaaer. 
either  before  or  after  attending  lectures,  wiil  be  fur- 
Dished  the  iaoiUties  for  prosecating  the  investigatwB  oi 
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medical  substances,  both  analytically  and  synthetically, 
ind  at  the  same  time  they  may  pursue  their  studies 
inder  able  practitioners  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
nrh&t  we  have  learned  of  this  institution,  we  are  fa- 
rorably  impressed  with  its  character,  and  the  advan- 
:aeres  it  affords  for  giving  instruction  in  the  branches 
tboT-e  mentioned. 

Potato  Rot. — Mr.  P.  Dubois,  of  Tompkins  conn- 
j,  -writes  us  that  he  applied  a  dressing  of  lime  to  a 
»u-t  of  his  garden,  and  that  potatoes  planted  on  this 
>art  have  not  rotted,  while  those  on  adjoining  land,  not 
imed,  have  decayed  very  much.  He  thinks  it  was  the 
ime  which  prevented  the  attack  of  the  disease ;  but 
re  have  heard  of  similar  trials  in  many  instances  in 
vhich  no  such  effect  was  discernable. 

Heatt  oats. — At  the  late  show  at  Saint  Johns, 
S'ew  Brunswick,  three  samples  of  oats  which  were  ex- 
libtted,  weighed  respectively  47  lbs.,  46^  lbs.  and  44 
ba.  the  bushel. 

SUXLITAN    COUKTT   AGRICULTURAL   SOCWTY.— The 

>fficers  of  this  society  for.  1849,  are  Lotak  Smith, 
President;  C.  S.  Woodward,  J.  C.  Curtis,  J.  M. 
Poster,  L.  Moorx,  6.  G.  DeWitt,  J.  C.  Voorhes, 
D.  Pierce,  Seth  Browx,  A.  Norris,  H.  Mead, 
Pi^xT  PsLToir,  Vice-Presidents;  John  P.Jones,  Cor. 
secretary;  Jas.  H.  Foster,  Reo.  Secretary;  M.  L. 
BUSHNEI.L,  Treasurer. 

Stmpatht  rxtween  a  Horse  and  Sheep. — Many 
persons  have  doubtless  seen  a  portrait  of  the  celebra- 
;ed  race-Jiorse  Dungannon,  accompanied  by  the  figure 
>f  a  sheep,  the  latter  having  on  its  side  the  initials, 
0.  0*K.  The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  pie- 
:are :  A  drover  being  on  his  way  with  a  fiock  of  sheep 
or  market,  one  of  them  became  lame  and  unable  to 
: ravel.  The  animal  was  put  into  a  field  where  the 
lorse  above-mentioned  was  feeding.  The  sheep  re- 
sovered,  and  a  singular  attachment  soon  took  place  be^ 
ween  it  and  the  horse.  It  is  stated  that  such  was  the 
iflfcotioa  of  Dungannon  for  the  sheep,  that,  besides 
'porting  with  it  in  various  ways,  he  would  sometimes 
ifl  it  in  his  teeth,  with  great  tenderness,  into  the  rick, 
vhcre  the  groom  deposited  the  fodder.  The  horse 
wouldy  also,  on  all  occasions,  defend  his  new  friend,  and 
(ofiered  no  one  to  offer  him  the  least  molestation.  Mr. 
!>'Kelly,  the  owner  of  the  horse,  being  made  acquaint- 
ed -with  these  circumstances,  bought  the  sheep  of  the 
'armer,  marked  the  wool  with  his  own  initials,  D.  O'K., 
yad  left  the  two  friends  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
Hiclosure. 

Cattle  in  the  South. — ^Dr.  Lee  saya,  writing 
rom  Augusta,  6a.,  *^  common  cows  nowhere  give 
nore  than  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking. 
%Lt  present  (10th  June,)  cattle  are  poor,  and  many 
la^e  not  shed  their  coats.  Indeed,  not  one  animal  in 
L  hundred  has  enough  to  eat.  Short  commons  have 
I'warfed  them  down  to  about  one- third  the  size  of  nor- 
hem  cattle.'' 

CuMATir  ON  Corn. — ^Isaao  Flower,  of  Erie  county, 
>hio,  speaking  of  the  gradual  change  in  varieties  of 
lorthorn  com  when  remored  south,  says,  "  From  six- 
een  years  acquaintance  and  cultivation,  I  am  prepared 
o  say  that  the  white  flint  variety  seems  to  bear  no 
imilarity  to  what  it  was  sixteen  years  ago;  it  was 
hen  an  eight-rowed  flint  com ;  it  is  now  some  sixteen 
o  twenty  rows  goinrd-seed." 

Corn — ^Trick  and  Thin  Planting. — ^We  have  long 
>eea  satisfied  that  the  more  evenly  the  crop  is  distribut- 
mI  oTer  the  ground,  the  greater  the  product.  One  of 
he  heaTiest  crops  ever  raised,  consisted  of  a  single 
(talk  to  every  square  foot.  Hence  drills  are  better 
han  hills,  both  being  equally  well  managed — and  small 
uid  frequent  hiljs,  better  than  large  remote  ones.  S. 
Ei.    Beed  of  Bergan,  Geneaee  Co.  planted  an  acre 


with  hills,  3  feet  4  inches  by  a  foot  and  a  half.  Another 
acre  was  planted  3  feet  by  3  feet  4  inches-— 4  stalks  to 
a  hill  in  both  cases.  Both  were  hoed  twice,  and  dres- 
sed with  the  cultivator  four  times.  The  product  of  the 
close  acre  was  90  bushels  of  shelled  com )  the  other,  only 
45  bushels.  In  many  instances  which  have  come  under 
our  observation,  corn  planted  in  drills  has  usually  yield* 
ed  one  half  more  than  in  hills,  both  receiving  judicious 
and  equally  good  treatment. 

Deep  and  Shallow  Planting. — C.  L.  Shepherd, 
of  niioois,  planted  his  corn«fieid  shallow,  or  about  an 
inch  deep,  except  eight  rows  through  the  middle, 
which  was  planted  two  or  three  inches  deep.  The 
shallow  corn  came  up  first,  and  kept  the  lead  during 
the  whole  season*  The  difference  was  discernable  as 
far  as  the  com  could  be  seen. 

Parsnips  for  Ho68.*~Parsnips  appear  to  be  nearly 
the  only  root,  good  for  swine  in  an  uncooked  state. 
Turn  a  herd  of  swine  into  a  field  containing  field  beets, 
mta  bagas,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  and  ;..»  ^uiestion 
will  very  soon  be  settled  which  they  like  best  ant.  which 
consequently  is  best  for  them,  the  parsnips  being  wholly 
devoured  before  the  others  are  touched. 

Chestnut!  have  been  planted  near  Chicago, 
aooording  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  grown  from  seed 
in  eight  years,  from  1.5  to  20  feet  high,  and  already 
bearing  considerable  crops. 

Good  Rule. — ^The  Editor  of  the  Prairu  Farmtr, 
says  he  was  taught  when  a  boy  to  refrain  from 
grumbling  at  two  things.  The  one,  is  that  which  he 
cannot  help— and  the  other,  that  which  he  can  help. 

Salt  por  Cattle. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Louis- 
ville Journal  thinks  salt  of  little  use  for  cattle.  He 
has  conversed  with  stock  raisers,  and  none  have  fur- 
nished him  proof  that  it  is  of  value.  He  salted  a  part 
of  his  stock  regularly  once  a  week,  and  withheld  it 
for  months  from  another  portion,  and  was  unable  to 
discoTcr  aiiy  difierence. 

Improvement. — The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
says  he  has  seen  a  girl  in  a  cotton  mill,  tend  six  power 
looms,  weaving  1260  yards.in  a  week.,  foi  which  she  was 
y^9\di  five  dollar $.  In  India,  where  abor-saviog  machin- 
ery is  not  introduced,  a  woman  must  labor  20  weeks  to 
produce  an  equal  amount  of  goods,  and  will  recei  >'«  4 
cents  a  day,  or  24  a  week,  for  her  services. 

Inconsistency. — ^Dr.  Lee  asks  the  following  very 
pointed  question,  which  contains  matter  for  a  great  deal 
of  refl/sction  for  those  who  will  reflect  at  all**  *When 
will  the  cultivators  of  American  soil  instruct  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  Yote  one  dollar  to  teach 
the, arts  of  peace  and  the  science  of  agriculture  to  the 
young  men  of  the  republic,  where  they  now  vote 
thoruand$  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  shedding 
human  blood  by  violence,  or  the  science  of  war." 

Elder  Bushes. — ^The  Ohio  Cultivator  says  that  the 
best  way  to  exterminate  elder  bushes  and  briars,  is  to 
mow  them  closely  to  the  ground  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer ;  the  roots  will  mostly  die  after  the 
second  year's  practice  of  tMs  remedy."  Nurserymen 
who  have  occasion  to  cut  down  near  the  ground,  stocks 
which  are  grafted,  or  have  been  budded,  have  noticed 
that  when  the  buds  or  grafts  fail  after  the  sprouts 
have  been  rabbed  off*,  that  the  stocks  usually  dwindle, 
and  frequently  die.  Cherry  trees  (which  do  not  sprout 
readily,)  are  easily  killed  in  this  way ;  peaches,  with 
more  difficulty.  No  doubt  a  similar  treatment  would 
destroy  bushes  and  briars  on  the  farm. 

Cheating  the  Worms. — S.  Williams  says  that  a 
farmer  in  Seneca  county,  N.  T.  finding  the  worms 
destroying  his  newly  planted  crop  of  corn,  planted 
again  between  the  rows.  The  worms  confined  thorn- 
selves  to  the  first  hills,  and  he  hai^vested  a  heavy,  full 
and  even  crop. 
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^ustDctB  to  diotrispmbmtB. 

Prat  Ashes. — ^In  reply  to  our  correspondent  at 
Smithfield,  Va.,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  peat  or  turf 
•sbeS)  we  observe,  that  suoh  ashes  frenerallj  prove 
useful  for  most  crops.  The  peat  is  preferred  by  some 
in  a  charred  state— or  not  entirely  burnt  to  ashes.  A 
writer  in  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Jotirnal  of  Agriculture, 
describes  the  effect  of  a  mixture  of  charred  peat  and 
peat  ashes.  A  fire  was  first  kindled ,  and  the  peat  piled 
aroand.  The  fire  was  kept  in  a  smothered  state  in 
order  to  char  the  peat,  but  it  sometimes  broke  out  for 
a  while,  and  made  ashes.  When  the  burning  was 
stopped,  the  mass  was  about  half  charred  peat  and  half 
ashes.  The  mixture  was  used  as  a  dressing  for  ruta 
baga,  at  the  rate  o{  200  bushels  per  acre,  put  into  the 
drills.  It  was  tried  against  good  stable  manure,  that 
would  cut  like  mould  with  the  spade,  which  was  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  and  put 
into  the  drills  like  the  peat  and  ashes.  Both  lots  were 
treated  alike.  The  peaty  mixture  produced  forty  tons, 
and  the  stable  manure  thirty  tons,  per  acre. 

The  peat  and  ashes,  and  the  stable  manure  were  also 
tried  for  peas,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  as 
for  turneps,  and  the  rows  where  the  peaty  mixture  was 
used,  yielded  as  much  as  those  treated  with  manure. 

Mr.  Crispell's  Farming. — "  A  Subscriber,^ 
Frederick,  Md.  The  statement  to  which  you  refer  was 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Crispell's  account  of  his  farm 
products,  as  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New.  York 
State  Ag.  Society.  The  quantity  of  ground  oceupied 
by  each  crop,  we  do  not  find  mentioned,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  given  as  the  product  per  acre:  vie.,  corn  70 
bushels;  oats,7Hj  rye, 27 j  wheat,  12;  potatoes,  120; 
hay,  2^  tons.  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
C.  the  information  desired,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
grain  and  provender  consumed  on  the  farm  by  stock. 

Cistern.— H.  S.,  Middlebury,   Vt.    The  plan  you 

f)ropose,  of  drawing  off  the  sediment,  or  impure  water, 
rora  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  by  means  of  a  pipe  and 
faucett,  is  new  to  us,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  might  answer 
the  purpose.  At  any  rate  it  will  not  cost  much  to  try 
it— the  experiment  will  be  useful,  from  having  ascer- 
tained a  fact, 

SpATiNO  Cows.— J.  R.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  We  have  no 
practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is 
quite  common  in  England  and  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  to  spay  heifert  in  order  to  hasten  their  fatten- 
ing. We  have  heard  of  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
operation  has  been  performed  on  milch  cows.  The  ob- 
ject in  this  case  is  to  have  them  continue  in  milk,  in- 
definitely,  as  to  time.  If  any  one  can  furnish  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  either  as  to  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  operation,  or  its  particular  advantage,  in 
regard  to  cotr*,  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Trench  Plow.— W.  H.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  We 
do  not  know  where  this  implement  can  be  had.  Since 
subsoil  plows  were  introduced,  trench  plows  have 
mostly  gone  out  of  use.  They  were  usually  made  very 
strong,  and  without  a  mould  board.  Any  plow  that  is 
strong  and  large  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  trench  plow  by  running  it  deep  enough. 


Maees  fob  Breeding. — A  late  English  essay  on 
the  breeding  and  management  of  farm-horses,  recom- 
mends that  mares  for  breeding  should  be  well-shaped 
in  their  different  parts;  gentle,  but  spirited;  have  a 
large,  well-formed  carcase ;  good  middle ;  strongs  sinewy 
limbs;  not  too  high,  (say  ISj  hands;)  broad,  well- 
formed  chest,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  neck 
not  too  long,  but  well  set  on;  ears  erect;  free  from 
natural  blemishes  of  any  kind;  one  color  is  to  be  pre- 


ferred,  with  good  action  in  all  paces;  head  will  dm- 
ted,  which  generally  indicates  spirit;  and  not  too  much 
hair  on  the  legs.  The  proper  age  for  breeding  is  oci. 
ther  too  young  nor  too  old— (say  from  Bve  to  Efieen ) 
which  will  impart  vigor  to  the  offspring.  ' 

Use  of  Roses. — ^A  correspondent  of  a  western  paper, 
asks  whether  mankind  would  be  most  benefitted  bj  u 
acre  of  roses  or  an  acre  of  potatoes  I 
^  To  which  the  editor  replies  by  asking  another  ques- 
tion,— ^which  is  the  most  useful,  the  plow,  or  tiie 
razor? 


Prices  of  Asricaltnrftl  Products. 

Wew-Vork,  December  M.  im 
FLOUR--Gene«ee,  per  bbL,  9SJOa$S  e2|— Fancy  brands  $S3 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Genets,  p^  biuh.  fliSft-Cani  JBaOe-Bn 
69  c— Barley,  G4a65c.— Oaia,  8aa36c 

BE^F— Me«,  per  bW.,  99  75  a  •ll-Prime,  fSTSoSC 
PORK--Mefla,  per  bbL,  •12^0aSl!2.<»~Priiiie,  UZJi-JinmA 

Lard— per  Ib.,  7|  c 
fiAM:3--Binoked,  per  lb ,  8i«9e. 
RE ItfP— American  dew-roited,  per  ton,  •155atlA 
TOBACCO— per  lb.,  Keiimcky,  SjirtSc. 
COTTON-Uplaiid  aud  Florida,  per  lb.,  5|tf6f-New  (Mtmvi 
Alabama,  5|o72e. 

WOOLf— Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  WMhed,  per  lb., awtt 

American  full- blood  fleeces, 3iai3 

*•      half-blood, vdt 

**      one- fourth  blood  and  common, fiiS 

077  The  news  by  the  last  ateamer  had  the  efleet  to  check  opm. 
tioiis  m  flour  and  com  l*he  demand  for  floor  ia  chwfir  far  ite 
Eaatem  trade,  for  which  there  ia  moderate  inqniry- 


Annval  Meeting  If.  Y.  8.  A^.  Society. 
rpHB  Annual  Meetinfr  of  theN,  Y.  8.  A.  Society,  wiU  bebddii 
J-  Albaaiy  on  the  3d  Wedneaday,  (I7ih)  of  January,  l&49i 

Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  Grain  and  Root  crops,  Biaw, 
Cheese,  Fniito,  Ac.  Statements  i4iould  be  furnished  ike  Swc-jry 
early  in  January.  It  is  desired  that  there  ithoold  be  a  full  nsnc*. 
taiiou  from  the  county  Societies,  as  wen  as  of  the  friesib  of  im- 
culture  generally. 

A  PomUogieal  Exhibitim  will  be  held  at  the  roomi  of  ibe  «eri. 
«ty,  and  growers  of  fruit  are  respectfully  requested  to  (omri  tje- 
CI  mens  to  the  Secretary,  as  early,  if  practicable,  as  the  iSihoi  Ja 
""•nr.  B.  P.  JOILNyON, 

Nor  1, 1848—21.  Sctntirf. 

Mobile  Seed  Stoie« 

AgrieuUurul  and  Hmieukuml  Maavfaeiwn^  AgmU,  far  A»tM 
of  P/otpa,  Stnw  Cutttr$t  Com  SkdUrs,  Hamnn,  CvUtvem, 
Sted  IHanttrSt  Waigr  Itamty  fc,  fe. 

THE  tmderngned  have  been  for  many  years  devoted  to  tKe  a& 
vaacement  of  Agricoliaral,  Horticulinral,  aad  oiher  Kscaiiii 
pursuits,  for  which  a  taste  is  advancing  in  this  State  rand}*,  aid  to> 
ycmd  any  other  period  of  its  existence ;  and  aware  orOe  vnad 
an  Agent  located  in  Mobile,  in  whose  judgmem  in  anch  afante 
citizetia  of  this  and  the  adjoining  State  aiid  the  propnetoneaskvi 
confidence,  and  who  would  take  a  direct  and  personal  imercat  a 
furthering  the  introduction  of  approved  Agriemttuml  aad  Hatad- 
tural  implnnents,  tools  and  machinery,  we  we  indaced  id  opea  ■ 
Agency  m  this  citv,  devoted  to  these  brauiches  alooe.  Froo  oar 
knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with  the  Puxnins  of  IUbum  lad 
Missitstppiy  we  are  enabled  to  offer  greater  indocemenis  aad  fac^ 
ties  to  Patentees  and  inventors  for  the  sale  of  iheir  artieksilaacBi 
be  obtained  elsewhere.    We  wiU  open  an  exclusive 

AQniCVLTURAL  AGENCY  WAREHOUSE  IN  JSDBIlSt 

StJlTSn  TO  TBI  SOUTH  KBIT  PLASTKB. 

Inventors  and  Patentees  are  invited  to  a  corrcapoadence  (pofl 
paid,)  relating  to  Plows,  Harrows,  Ro&ers,  Cultivaiflis,'  Horse  Vm- 
ers,  Gram  and  Rice  Threshers,  Hulling  Machines,  Faniiia;  HiBL 
Cotton  Gins,  and  all  other  articles  useful  to  Planten  aad  A|i)e» 
turista. 

We  will  act  aa  Agenia  for  reaponsible  Nanerymen  and  Heitical' 
turists^  on  reasonable  terms,  and  will  give  prompt  altentioa  lo  ^ 
receiving  aud  forwarding  goods  to  &e  interior  or  the  Slaw  free  d 
charge. 

We  will  make  prompt  retams  of  all  bvaiDess  cos&ded  to  as. 

\Sy^  Agricultural  Worki  received  on  cooimiasion. 

Mobile,  Sept.  1848.  S.  B.  NORTH  A  CO. 

EtftT  re:— Bon.  JoHii6aTL«„  Member  of  Crnvreas;  Mt«» 
Stewabt  ft  Eaton,  Kxjs.  j  CAMrsFU.  &  Chaicdlbb,  Eiqi^i  J- J- 
LvoN,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Marshal:  Messrs.  LbBabosv  t  So.^;  '•  ^ 
Hodobs,  Esq. ;  Collibk  H.  Mtaros,  Esq.;  Me«fa.  U  Heicba>i 
h  Co. :  J.  H.  RrvBBs  9t  Co. ;  Robbbt  Dbspa  k,  Co. ;  BatisSi"*- 
DKB,  Esq.;  LUTUEB  TccBSK,  Esq.,  publisher  "Caltirator''  an 
"Horticulturist,"  Aibany;  A.  B.  ALLXN.Esq.,  Editor  "Aweneas 
Agriculturist,"  New.Yoilc;  Wm  H.  Siabb,  Bsq,  fidhor  "Fta^ 
and  Mechanic,"  New  Yoifc* 

Nov.  1 — Steom. 
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Amarieui  Inatitata 

GOLD    MCOAL 

N«w*T«rk  Africnltaral  Wuehoue, 

BY  A.  B.  ALLEN  ft  CO. 

N(M.  IBtA  l»l  WQIitSlfttl.Nim  ¥mk. 

TBS  Tmtflnuou  kcjx.  ammce  iip<nnU  of  FIFTY  diftrml 
kimk  oT  PIcnn,  ■  gnu  nrielir  or  Kniiswi,  Cultimon,  Rol. 
tern.  Seed  »o*ir>,  Hu™  Povre™.  Griiii  L"r»dl»,  Throiliine  ind 

Spvlu.  Hora,  Sej-ihB.,'  R.kt.,  W.goo.  WhMl*,'L™i,  \Vh«l- 
bkirtnri.  I>nm|s,  Rica  'Hircmhcnuid  Ilullen,  Bnd  Scnpen,  Ax. 
«.  ChaiiMi  Ac.,  Ac.    Theu  implFRieuu  ire  moillf  miJe  op  (Vdhi 

(he  bnT  rrurvrinU,  uid  pm  lo^etbcr  ia  Lhe  lUDngest  maiuieri  iLd  of 
«  tnptnae  finuh. 

fliniifBliinJ  n>ab-A  coinptcle  uortnenl. 

Coaijici,  Slitiiiu  Plsuu,  Harrow  Teclh,  and  Tron  work  of  all 

I.  Supr  Boileri,  Sugai  Milli,  SawMiDa,  Koulea, 

id  Suvti—DiStretH  kinU  and  aizea  kept  conalaniljr 

-Such  ai  Ii 
I,  Corn,  Beau 
or,  (ol  Gnua  SraU.  in 


Caabtroiu,  Ac. 


BledrniinaclK 

ibeuNun 

nu, 

iifdc 

a,«>dC 

uebeil 

iml 

An„uiti^£td»-k 

(encra]  and  rtiiad 

aiioi 

■Uhd 

oTibm 

HI  CwifxiiHiu— All  kiodi  of  Agrienliural  Prodoce  will 

yu  or  ih<  BboTe  Implemanla,  Saeda,  kg.,  of  100  pana, 
r  illfunwd  whh  plwaa,  will  b*  Ibrwanlail  brmiil,  wban 

•KiipuiB  ID  ihg  AMERICAN  AORTCULTURIST  maiftd. 
•I  porrnr,  fijr  la  numbcn.  of  SSpa™  each,  roTal  ocibto, 


THB  HORTICTTLTOHIST, 
Jownul  of  Roml  Art  and  RoibI  Tut«. 


THtfl  mst  ia  pabliahsd  by  U«  [m;iloi: 
■IbiaaacaiaADiUTiUiBdiAniallonl 

ret,  and  HI  u 


of  "  Th«  OolllTirw,'' 


acta  cootaiiunf  18  pa«w,  Bod  anbeiriabcd  wiih  an  eoiraved  Iron. 
iiapKU,  and  illoaimadwilh  nmneroiu  engraTiiin  of  Kuril  Coiia. 

nd  VJIaa,  Farm. Hogtca.  Galea,  Lodgu,  loc-IIouMa,  Viociita, 

>,  Flowciins  Sfarubi  and  Flaiiia,  Ac.,  tc. 
Tniaa^ThrM  Dollara  per  ysmi—Tira  copica  for  Fire  IMIan. 
e  in  JoIt, 
AirnkLHl 


Ttao  M(k  Voli.  and  back  Koa.  ci 


8tereBB>  BrlnU  Hnr  lud  Stnw  Cutter*. 

TBE  •ibacriber  wiitaea  10  call  the  anenllon  of  Ihe  public  io  Hr* 
lallowing  mncT  rrom  ibe  nporf  npm  Hajr  csnere.  of  Iha 
commilifo  on  Wcw  Tnveniiona,  Mactinstjr,  Opllcal  mud  Philoaopti. 
cal  Ap[«ra1»,  Edgg  Toola,  *o.  &c.  cf  the  Wonwler  Coaniv  fie.  - 

Sept.  Mth.  3T1I1,  »lh',  asih,  smb.  IB48.    Thia  conniuee  vim  con- 

Crliiider  Hay  Cullen,  u  alio  Ihe  acTcial  kinda  of  ouchjuea  iroda 
by  'horn. 

They  aay  ^^  "  Thai  all  aniclaa  reporlcd  upon  by  ihtm  hara  on- 
derjone  foil  icrolbiy,  and  In  trrry  rut  where  practicable,  bai* 

"  Irwintliooi  haTiiig  been  tecelred  by  ibe  eommitlee.  ■ulhoriaiiif 

meril— >BCh  acliun  no)  Io  InierfCre  with  the  awanb  of  olhcr  com- 
mlileei."  Upon  an  appllealton  being  made  In  them  for  a  mechan- 
ical analyiia  of  Ihe  aciinn  cf  apinl  and  ilnighl  lin«  aa  e uliiiiR  ad- 
g«a  on  Ui«  aorfaeei  of  eirtiBdera,  Iha  "  commiuee  deemail  il  ■  piopet 
iDl^ecl  for  Iheir  neliwi/'— and  m  Iheir  report  they  eoy  :— 


al  all  poinla  where  it  cornea  in  contacl  with  ■  cyllndrinl  aarftcB  of 
wbaiever  diwneier,  il  will  peinl  diiecUy  Id,  andihe  preHira  will  ba 
in  perpendicnlai  linea  to  ihe  eyUnder'a  uth.    If  Ihrn  any  ofajeet 


carried  diafonally  acroaa  tbe  infaca 
culling  edge,  (or  any  olher)  ibe  plana 
place  fonn  a  radial  or  perpciidie  alar 


When  (injghl  Unea  ar 
ui  a  cylinder  in  the  fbrm  of 

°iJ  iihTh/'lirJ  Md'^ 


tin;  Bclioa— tho  moit  dajif  enna  that  ii  can  poaaibly  aiulaiD— bcinf 
ec:BOly  ihat  of  a  pair  of  iheara  with  a  locae  ;oinL'* 

la  die  plane  of  Ih* 
'h  aiiglB  nnA  be  dediiatad  fiem 
ler  ibal  tbe  Rirfut  Ifyintl  knirea 
:  •rraighi  diagnnal  knirn,  which 


BTSrsNS'  sprnAL  may  cijttsr  bthut  w 

pla  of  all  apinl  cntlen  in  oaoi  and  aa  limplg  aa  any  kiad  Wilb  atriii^ 
iiifonal  knina— and  baiJnf  11  HigliF  tmnud  m>*  ^lUmud  (■*■ 
Hoaa  tannir  » 'ryjtUi  Air  the  roller,  apon  wtaicli  IhekniTca  act, 
I  ia  in  aU  retpacla  aa  gcnd,  if  nM  the  baal  BacbiiM,  fiiT  Iha  pDrimaB, 
n  nae—iind  al  the  aama  lime.  ihe  Jiicti  of  ■aehinaa  of  eq^al  aiM, 
inTBga  ccaiaiderabiy  lower  Ihad  any  other  kind,  with  ailkci  ipnaj 


They  are  kejit  eonnantly 
-"'^'"■l^'^y''"" 

L  If  repcfla  cf  conmiltcea 


ba  Albany  Anienh 
H.  L.  EM&RV. 


u  ftir  "  Tiia  Horn 
in  all  lb 


Bit  mch  ii  ih*  hony,  b 


rsl  art,  not  only  m  ihe  ercharJ  and  iha 
I  cbaiaclcr  and  pleaaure  10  a  cmuiiTy  re. 
LUTIIER  TUCKEiL 


nctical  and  aScicnt  crfraiiimiaa  of 
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Ju. 


■nl  IkekiDiindScie 


School  of  Applied  Cbemtotrr, 

iWK*«rf  M  ilM  "  Dtfrnliiumt  4  PkUatapkii  nd   I 

Yob  CM^. 
B.  StLLIHiH,  Ja.,  ProfaBT  afCbimi 

G«i  inil  rtd  ID  Ihe  Arta . 
J.  P.  NomroH,  Profeuoi  of  Arricnllu: 

THE  liuirnclnn  in  thii  dipvlmFnl  b*n  opmed  •  eommiMliDiu 
iBtaarmorT  on  <he  Collcp  grauuli,  wlitrc  ihij'  tie  now  pttp*- 
rvdtorecviTe  pdpilfl  iuApeeim]  and  fciif  nJ  chcmiMry.  Thv  ■vbifdi 
punuod  Willi  thw  vho  desi^  10  bcconia  rheoiiiU  or  (0  ilady  (fa« 
•cieiire  eitemively,  it  Ihoiongh  and  comnlcl*.  8nch  Budi™  b|. 
wajri  conmaiiH  wfih  u  cxtendod  eonne  at  qnmllnUJTe  EximinBIion 
ef  nnkiHiivit  HtHUncct— and  in  dus  lima  pua  tkrongb  >  teriaa  « 
Tariad  quanlilalive  dflcnoiiialioin  Tu  tboae  who  with  la  follow 
apaoiol  inrcitiguioiu  coiinccltd  ahker  wiili  Ihe  arli,  a^culmre  a- 
iHiT*  acie]i£«T  every  IwcWiVf  will  b«  affwdcJ,  balh  lu  organic  and 
UHtfanic  aoalyvia. 

ProT.  B.  SitUHiH,  Jr.,  will  intlmcl  purlicuiarlT  in  genera]  ela- 
nMiiury  and  wul; licat  Cliemialry,  MjimalDBr  and  Meiallnrgj,  wiih 
•pgcioJ  leference  In  Ihelr  applicaliou  Is  Itae  luerul  aru.  He  will  al- 
ia giiea  ooura*  of  Ifcluitiw  lUuieralogy  aiHl  Meullurg}',  conli- 
ntmt  Ihraflgh  Ihe  aaiDmcI  lerm.    During  the  rui  aud  earlier  iMrt 

Uty  ChamiMTT'  in  glncidation  of  ilie  refular  coune  do  IhU  aubiect 
In  the  Academicai  depannuiii 
Thg  iiHImclioB  bi  llw  praTcnotilup  of  Africslinral  ChemiiIrT  ia 

to  fJTfl  the  utOBuglii  rmner  an  ogipDriDuiiT  to  bacoma  acquiinii 

Ir  puiuita,  and  10  nudenluid  Ihe  areal  principlet  upon  which  fn 
cnlriTalicHi  nwM  depend,  presented  In  ao  plain  a  form  u  10  be  wiih 
Ilia  cwnprehenaion  of  all-  Few  chemical  tcrma  will  be  employi 
inihe  lecture*,  aud  Ihoaeouly  of  tlieeimF^eoiptanalianii  Uiey  w 
ttna  be  underwood  by  thoae  who  bare  never  daroied  any  utienlir 

nbjeciB  of  the  coune  will  bc-Mhe  eompoailicn  and '  -* 

feadiu^iundeflordraiiiinr— the  diOerein  kirij^  * 
*aloa  aiid.haw  beiieGciai,  ihe  LmprovcnieBt  of  wa 
Texl-boDdi  will  he  indicated  for  ■tody  duriug  leii 

lu  coninct-m  will  the  lerlure.  will  he  ail»n^__ _ 

tary  Cheraiany,  for  auch  a<  wieh  id  fludy  eomewhal  more  of  Cho- 
miatry  Ihan  ia  gie^u  iiilbecouTK,  atid  10  qualify  IhcmtcWea  fijr  aia- 
Ung  Dtduiary  lealiiige  aiid  qualiialire  eiainiiiaiions  of  »  "a.  ma- 
onrsi,  Jic  i  Ihii  coune  will  Dcciipy  Iwohounof  Eve  diaj'i  uieaeb 

The  nia  nr  llie  Leelurea  on  AgricnIlanI  Chemalrr  wilt  b«  •10. 
HiBI  for  Iho  Elemontaiy  Cbemiciu  Coune,  includina  Bni«r*IDH  and 
r*-«genu,  wiU  be  tas. 

8tudeiili  in  Analytical  Chaniitry  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  la- 
boratory durinj  iha  whole  day      

tea  Sot  hteakaRC,)  alio  tlie  crd 
bac  of  thoae  who  ore  eo  Ikr  ai 


1  of  'Cropa,  and  o 
(el>nda,Ac.,ke 


re<)Uire  Ihim.    Tliere 

m.    Tbe  fee  for  Ihii 

.    in  Iha  Academical  de- 
vil :— til  werVi  from  the  Ihird  Wednaday  of  Angon ; 
I  from  the  Hrn  Wediieedey  in  January  ;  k-A  four  weeki 
irom  UK  mird  Wedueiday  in  April  of  each  year.    SeesioM  bwia 

Blndenii  in  lhi>  acbool  will  enjoy  all  the  adv-intagea  lobedarind 
thm  the  eiiended  means  of  the  uiaiiluiion  In  Libraries.  I natrnnkenla 
and  Calleciions.  The  Mineralogical  and  Oeological  cotleeiioa  it 
widely  known  ai  one  of  the  besi  in  Ihe  country,  and  iher*  are  anal- 
lac  eolleciioni  ui  ihe  poascsuiiu  of  the  Piofeteon.  Tboie  who  de- 
an i1  can  have  tccBH  10  ilie  Lecturei  on  CheniUry,  Mineralogy 

Naloral  PhilMiphy,  ^  Frsf.  D.  Olmitiio' 

Inuruciion  it  aleo  accntible  iu  higher  Mathemalica,  in  engineer- 
InC  and  the  ute  of  iiutranicnu.  ui  Philology,  Hitlory,  (^ienlal 
Lautuegea,  and  Bellea  Lellret, 

The  department  of  Philotophy  and  Ihe  Aru  in  Tala  College,  oT 
which  the  School  of  Ap^ied  Clicmiiiry  it  a  pan,  hat  been  otnni- 

th*  lUidiea  embraced  under  ii  fimher  than  ihey  an  purtoed  in  a 
oollegiaie  coiiree.  Thota  who  dcairo  further  infomation  to  Uiii 
tubjecl.  are  referred  10  tho  annual  catalogue  of  the  inttitution  ftir 
1843, '4& 
A  Dollege  edocalU 


Hie  Profetoon  are  alvrayi  1    .       _ 

nil  Ibem  «n  malten  relalmglolheiriereraldefianmenli;  and  will 
udeiUke  mh  analyiea  at  mty  be  euuiuted  10  ihani.    l,ellen  oj 
laqiuiy  will  be  prompdy  allended  10. 
An^iittcal  Lmbmurt,  Yal4  Callif.  Nm-Haetn,  Jan.  1,  IBM— II 


SODlk  Down  8  beep. 

THE  mbictibcr  offen  for  aal*  laveral  very  luperior  SoDih  down 
lUru  an<l  Ewei,  (Ihim  lambii  10  4  yean  old,)  lonw  of  which 
ara  imported  anunali. 

IbitalDeli  lea  high  tuiidBTd     H*  has  lalely  added  le  his  fhrmer 

It  by  itieir  former  owner,  from  eoDie  of  Iht  mHl  noted  flocki  in 
Enfland.  Appliealiont  may  be  made  cither  penonally  or  by  lelttr,  I 
•ddicaawliB       I0ct.4i]  J  McD.  McINTVSE,  Albuy-      ' 


To  NuMrrBMd,  OickanUals,  ud  PtuMi. 

n  'HE  nUanber  oSgn  for  pje  «  hK  Notne,  FlyBevb  Hh 

1   Pear,  Quince,  Cherry.  Plum.  A—-  —"  " ■— ■    -    ' 

diee)  tloelu.  ruiiable  for  bedding  V 


Mania,  Sweet  Brier,  Lanh,BoakTbflr,  (lA.i'silierfr.llftiHirK 
BrTlS )  Norway  fir,  llfDAthorVma'tu  in)  ''  '^~ 
Also.  30  of  <he  final  eont  of  PEAR^,Maiil«d  ad  dwarf.. 


LaiKe  SIotm. 

rjiRE  tuhacTibers  art  makia|  ib(  largei)  and  hM  nera 

-L  ket  Tor  Dairyman,  Planlcn,  and  Boiel  heani-u  id 

Bttviiiiin  ia  inTiled.         JAOOER,  TREADWSu.  k  FEI 

BegleFoai^iNa.  110  Bearer  ■-, , 


AsricnltBml  Wkrekoue  Bad  8«M  8UR, 
Cner  vf  WmAurm  ■■«  FwilMga  analr,  Mgak.  II.  T. 

Vy  ciiy,  and  ihall  keep  cenuuly  oo  hand,  bodi  t1  wkdMic  M 
plemenlt  in  Ihe  I'luon  ;  and  shall  eftr  oolhing  for  lalclkB  nk 


GraBt>B  PtUMt  F«>-lUUa. 


ihrsud  milk.    Thrr  km  li«i 


IT.  ORANT  &  CO.,  Junction, 
■  linna  to  manufactuni  iheee  ccli 

awarded  Enflnl  premiumi  al  tbe  1 

F^ha  of  Mher  Buuea.  and  in  no  imtance  hai  any  Mher  n 

ftdeM,  iherefon,  ia  olTering  thew  milli  to  the  pgbUc,  1^ 
the  beet  in  ute-  During  Ihe  lui  year  ihey  were  uiin^ 
Bnfland,  by  Mr  Blocnm,  of  Syracase  Tbey  wen  nry 
noticed  by  Ihe  English  papen ;  and  ftoa  a  caDimDninD 
8. 'a,  JNbljahed  in  the  Trauaacllon  of  the  New. York  Su 
liely  for  1947,  ii  wjII  be  eeen  Ihat  Ihcy  were  tried  by  mv 


0    8.  *  I 


uil'e  for  cleamng  a  crop  ef  30O  qn  |1,7W  hmlirl-)  a' 
leveral  hundred  Imshele  of  mosiaid  seed.  W't  bsn 
Dme  raloahle  hniaoecmenta  In  the  article.  Ooiit  lie 
we.     Our  agenu  are  H  L.  Enay-  AII«T' 


A.  wnii^  F . , 

Springflckl,  Mali,  i  John  Hayher  &  Co  .  IM  Fim  Socti.  Nc 
York;  Beni.  Myera.  Newark.  N.  1.;  S  A  E  HafbreetSaa 
Ridge,  N.  V. !  Jamee  8.  Browne,  Ncwboigh.  N.  Y.;  H.  Wow 
Trovi  Hugh  Van  AlMyne,  Kindeihoak:  s.  ft  M.  IVettaoi,  l'u>: 
E.  Whilmin,  Jr.,  Ballimore,  Md  ;  Piizbugh  Coyle.  Wwitn 
"  "-'■-—  -  -  Weheler,  BaTannah,  Geij.  Addre«l  T-GBITT 
P.  O,  Rtnanclaei  eoonli,  N   Y,  byrtnail 


John  Marker  A  Co. 

fMHd  Shui  Agrimllinl  Wmnlumtt.  IBS  Fraiet,  au  Aw  jiBli  < 
FiMm  SRM,  WwYar*  CUy, 

WHERE  they  have  for  tale  orer  SOOdiffefeiuiwtiermiid'in 
ofPlowi,  of  the  meal  approved  khab.aiid  tuitable^'l' t  nh 
at  Boil.  together  wiih  the  moat  alciuive  aseortm-ni  of  ^jfnc[L*iinJ 

ock  before  pnrehasing  elsewhere.    Among  the  ploan  sdvpesr^ 
-ill  ba  found  J.  Mayhcr  k  Co  -a  caleMaMd  and  nim|«M  Fim 

Praralum  Eaglo  D  Pk»r,  without  donbl  Iha  bail  and  dKapai  I''' 

10  be  bad  in  Ihe  Uni  led  Slalea. 
N.  B.    Catlingt  of  all  kndi  mada  10  order. 
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FARMERS,    READ    THIS  ! 

HOLDEN'S  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE! 

LARGEST!  GHCAPEST!!  BEST!!! 

SPI^ElfDID  WOOD  EIVORATIITOS  EACH  MOIfTHM 

768  PAGES  IN  THE  yOI.VMEttl 

VOLUME  m  COMMENCES  JANUARY  1,  1849. 


THT9  oniiiralled  Family  MBgaane,  univn-aany  acknowladgad 
by  the  Preas  aa  ihe  best  American  Periodical  published,  offers,  at 
the  commencemem  of  Uie  3d  volume,  unuaual  inducemeuu  to 
nbtcribeia.    Its  features  hereafter  will  6*  mlifWy  Afruriean,  indu- 


AMSRICAN  VISWS, 

AMERICAN  PORTRATTSy 

AMERICAN  TALES, 

AMJ^RICAN  SKETCHES. 
A  Kries  of  engravings  from  the  Paintings  of  onr  best  artists,  in- 
dudiiig  Cole,  Gignoux,  Durand,  Edmonds,  and  others,  is  in  vigoroo* 
prersration}  and  the  facile  pencil  of  the  inimitable 

DARLEY 
imow  actively  engaged  in  eiiriobing  Holdea  with  his 

Poitiaite  of  the  Public  JHeH  of  America. 

The  Portrails  of  distinguished  American  Divines 
will  be  continued  in  every  number  as  heretofore,  with  life-like 
sketches  of  their  lives  and  minintry.    Bach  nomber  will  be  filled 
with 

TALES, 
FOEM&, 
ESSAYS, 

REVIEWS, 

SKETCHES, 

TRANSLATIONS, 

TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 
and  wfll  embrace  everything  Amusing,  Instruetiw  and  RtadoMs, 
turn  in  progress  in  the  world. 

As  &  Family  Magazine,  the  Editor  is  confident  that  no  rivalry  can 
affcei,  or  oppootiou  lessen  its  viilue  and  worth,  and  he  offers  it  to 
the  world  u,  in  tone,  character,  literary  merit  and  Qluatrative 
beauty, 

Tbe  Model  Magazine 

OF    THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY!!!! 
Ho  family  in  the  land  can  afford  to  be  without  Holden  in  it»  circle : 
for  when  such  a  periodical  caji  be  obtauied  one  year  for  the  trifle  of 

ONE  DOIJLAR, 

who  will  not  wish  to  sub«cribe  T 

Tht  gnat  featun  q/  Hdden  it,  that  vfkite  being  peetUiarljf  Amer' 
teas  i«  smHmnu  andftding,  it  gathsrsand  *nAcdi«s  all  (A«  beauties 
^  iU  Fteneh,  En^isk  and  Ameriean  Periodicals^  toMle  discarding 
tktir/oBies  and  vtees.  A  eombinatiom  of  the  Encyclopedia,  the  Ga- 
tituer^  Quarterly  Review,and  the  Weekly  Nevfspaper.  i:  is  yet  sepa- 
me  and  duttwef  /ram  all,  but  poss-'ssing  enough  q/  their  %iO'ums 
V^^fieatioHs  to  commend  itself  to  every  reader. 

See  what  the  Press  says  of  Holdeu  : 

*  *  ^*  The  Editor's  table  is  very  rich  and  amosing— in  some 
rapeeta  equal  to  that  of  the  Knickerboeker."-'iV  Y.  Evangelist. 

O^  HoLDVM's  DoLLAK  Magazmb  foT  September  is  an  excellent 
ODiober.  The  literary  contents  are  varied  and  interesting  |  the 
»keichcs  of  living  American  Poets  and  Divines  cannot  fail  of  giving 
the  work  a  very  popular  character.  The  Editor's  table  is  lively 
snd  iHqaant,  and  the  book  notices  copious  and  candid.  We  mi- 
deraland  the  cirenlation  of  this  magazine  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Horace  Oreeley,  of  the  N.  Y.  Drihtne. 

HoLDKs's  DoLLAK  Maoazms.— Tbc  September  number  of  this 
work  has  been  received.,  and  to  simply  say  that  it  is  a  valual)1c  pub- 
lication, wooid  not  be  doing  jnatice  to  itsmerits.  It  is  the  best  of 
Magazioes,  and  most  soon  amume  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  lite- 
rary preas  —Democrat,  Bioomsbury,  N.  Y. 

Holdbk's  Dollak  Maoaziks.— The  August  No  of  this  sterling 
jonmal  ia  now  upon  our  table.  In  glancing  over  its  contents  we 
are  ftircibiy  stmck  at  the  superior  arrangement  of  everything  ap- 

Sertaining  to  IJteratoie  and  Art-  The  articles  are  all  of  a  hign  or- 
er,  fiu-  sorpaasing  anything  that  appears  In  "  Graham's,"  or  "Oo- 
dey'a  lady's  Book."  The  typography  of  the  number  before  us,  is 
most  excellent,  vieing  in  whiteness  of  paper  and  clearness  mid  dis- 
(incioesa  of  type,  with  any  similar  work  published  iu  the  United 
siutt$—RtpubHean,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

HoLDsx's  DoLLAB  Maoaziivb  IS  the  most  interesiin|r  production 
of  popular  literature  that  we  know.  The  price,  as  its  name  im- 
piin.  ia  but  one  dollar  a  year,  and  we  recommend  everybody  to 
'tibcrribe  for  !t — Advertiser,  LauxU,  Mass. 

"  We  believe  there  is  no  other  periodical  published  in  America 
that  contains  so  much  choice  reading  matter,  and  such  excellent 
tRfnviiirn,  for  so  little  money."— Ster,  Houston,  Texas. 

Over  three  thoeisttnd  <tw  hundred  similar  notices  have  been  re- 
e-Sred,  bat  these  must  suffice. 

The  nhjject  of  the  Editor  has  been  to  give  n  T%ree  Ddhr  Maga- 
tiine/or  etu  t/ktrrf  fries,  and  a  glance  at  Holdcn's  will  show  the  re- 


sult   Now^  he  only  asks  the  support  of  the  community,  and  in  re- 
turn will  give  improvements  as  they  are  demanded. 

fO^  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  as  those  sending  first  will  re* 
ceive  the  first  impressions  of  the  engravings.  The  Nc».  can  be 
furnished  from  July,  1848,  if  wished  by  subscribers— that  moull| 
commencing  the  previous  volume.  " 

TERMS  FOR  1M9-(IN  ADVANOB.) 

1  copy, one  year, * #1  00 

6  copies, '^        , 40J 

SO  copies, "         150a 

PREMIUM  I 

Postmasters,  Au'mers  or  others,  sending  twenty  names  and  fifteen 
dcllars,  will  receive  Vol  IL  of  Holden's  Magazine,  handsomely 
bound  in  muslin  and  gilt  edged ! 

Address,  (post  paid,)  __ 

CHARLES  W.  H(ftDEN,      i^ 
109  Ncusau  Street.  New-York. 

P.  S.  Editors  coppiig  the  above  prospectus  and  this  notice,  and 
noticing  the  Magazine  editorially,  will  be  entitled  to  the  second  vol-  ^ 
ume  of  Holden's  Magazine  handsomely  bound  in  muslin  and  gilt 
edged,  and  iu  addition  a  splendid  full  length  Engraving,  on  tinted 
paper,  of  Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
drawn  from  life  by  Waliin,  and  engraved  by  Richardson.  The  book 
will  be  mailed  to  snch  papers  about  the  loth  of  January,  when  it 
will  be  ready,  on  the  reception  of  a  paper  containing  the  advertise- 
ment and  notice  marked.  Editors  copying  this  and  noticing  monthly, 
will  also  receive  the  Magazine  each  month  fbrthe  oomiug  year. 

To  the  Fttmilies  of  American  Farmen* 

Fabmb&s  I  if  you  wish  a  good,  cheap,  elegant  and  nscHil  Magar- 
aiiie,  one  which  you  can  admit  into  ^onr  families  as  a  stricl^  mo- 
ral work,  one  which  every  female  in  the  land  can  read  without 
fear  of  meeting  anything  to  cause  the  blush  upon  the  cheek;  if  you 
wish  to  introduce  into  the  family  circle  a  work  which  is  not  mode 
up  entirely  of  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  and  Fancy  Portraits  and  love- 
stories,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  the 
instructive  with  the  pleasant,  then  throw  aside  the  prospectuses  ot 
three  dollar  magazines,  with  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  flimsy  ei^ravings,  many  of  them  reflexes  only  of  second  rate 
Englidb  and  French  pictures,  and  turn  to  the  real  and  sul>stautial 
work  advertised  above.  For  one  dollar,  it  gives  every  month  sixty 
four  pages  of  reading  and  a  number  of  beautifVil  wocd  engravuigs, 
and  for  all  charges  but  one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription.  Conu 
pare  the  January  No.  of  Holden's  with  any  three  dollar  magazine 
in  the  country,  and  then  see  which  yon  pronounce  the  best.  The  for- 
mer (for  January)  contauis,  Ist,  a  splendid  Engraving  of  Tliomas 
Cole's  Fainting  of  Genesee  Falls,  size  of  a  full  page-3d,  a  portrait  ot 
Louis  Blanc,  of  Paris,  dravm  by  Count  D'Orsay,  and  engraved  for 
Holden— 3d,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Turner,  of  New-York,  the 
distinguished  founder  of  the  American  chrono-thermal  system  of 
medicine,  a  splendid  engravi)ig^-4th,  the  Athaeiienm,  of  Manchester, 
England,  a  fine  picture— 5th,  a  full  length  Portrait  of  Horace  Gree- 
lev,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  fW>m  a  daguerreotype  by  A. 
Bi^rand,  drawn  by  the  well  known  Wallin,  and  engraved  iu  ex- 
quisite style  by  Richardson,  of  New- York— 6th,  a  Portrait  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  well  known  as  the  Prin- 
cipal of  a  collegiate  school,  and  Professor  in  various  institutions  in 
the  country— 7th,  illustratea  topics  of  the  month,  containing  an  in- 
itial letter. 

Can  anv  three  dollar  Magazine  surpass  the  above  list  of  engra- 
vings ?  What  is  better,  Holden's  Magazine  will  contain  each 
month,  an  equally  splendkl  array  of  engravings.  Among  the  con- 
tributors the  present  month  we  need  only  name  Horace  Greeley, 
Park  Benjamin,  W.  H.  C.  Hosmer,  *'  Harry  Franco,"  Augustine 
Duganne,  William  Wallace,  C.  W.  Holden,  and  others  too  no- 
merous  to  mention.  Are  onr  contributors  even  surpassed  by  any 
three  dollar  publication  ? 

Now  what  we  ask  of  Farmers  through  the  country  is  this  :  Let 
your  sons  make  an  eflbrt  among  your  neighbora  to  form  a  club  \ 
any  youag  man  can  easily  raise  a  list  of  fotir  names  without  any 
trouble  at  $1  a  year.  If  he  does  so  he  can  seciu'e  a  eopv  fbr  him- 
self without  any  expense,  and  if  he  gets  twenty  names,  he  can  not 
only  have  five  extra  copies,  but  will  receive  the  second  Tolume  of 
the  Magazine  splendidly  botmd,  according  to  the  offer  in  the  pre- 
miums above. 

Farmers,  is  not  this  proposal  worthy  your  earnest  attention?  If  so, 
(brward  your  subscriptions  to  the  subscriber  (the  monev  in  advance 
and  post  paid)  whenever  the  list  is  ready.  Be  particular  and  state 
with  what  month  you  -v^ish  to  commence. 

C.  W.  HOLDFN, 
IWNattttM  Street,  New-York, 


*. 
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Sketch  of  Mr.  Webster**  Farming  operailoiu,  bj  F.  Hol- 
BKOOR, • 

To  Iin[m>ve  the  Soil  and  the  Miiul— Order  aiid  S^jrstem  in 
Fanning,  by  Aoricoi.a, 

Agricuhure  aud  the  Agriculturtit,  by  H.  C.  W., 

Ticks  oil  Hherp— Hoof-ail  mCaiile — Diseases  ofSwin 
eases  of  lite  Horse 

History  of  thedifTcrent  i^pecie"  of  the  C)x, 

Nuticoa  of  New  Publications— American  Plows, 

Diffisreut  Varieties  of  Indian  Coni, 

Ortffui  of  the  Domestic  Fowl, 

Profiu  of  Hens— Large  Poullrj;, 

Description  of  the  Eight  Cherries  recommended  by  (he  New 
York  Pumolo^ical  Couveiiiion, 
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PMsiiiuu  for  Smbscriben  to  Tlie  Caltivator. 


TO  AOSNTS,   POSTMASTERS,   8lC. 


A 8  an  inducement  to  greater  activity  en  the  part  of  Aoaa  to 
whom  we  are  already  under  so  many  obligations  (br  ths4r  an- 
BUal  eflbrts  to  procure  subscribers  to  The  Cultivator^  tha  pidiliaher 
offers  tlie  following  Premiums  for  aabscriptioas  to  the  wlume  |br 
1849: 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  send  ua  the  largest  number  of  sulffcribers 
to  The  Cultivmtor  for  1849,  with  the  pay  in  advance,  at  the  dob 
price  of  07  cents  each,  previous  to  the  90th  of  March  next,  the  sum 
of  FIFTY  DOLLARS,  to  bo  paid  in  Agricnitural  and  Horticultural 
Books,  and  to  inclnde  a  complete  set  of  Tit*  CuUivator  from  its  rom- 
nencement  to  the  end  of  1847—15  vols,  botiiid,  at  S18}— and  the 
first  and  second  vols,  of  Thb  Hobticvltcbist,  bound,  at  97. 

8.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
FORTY  DOLLARS,  in  books,  and  to  uiclude  sets  of  The  Cultiva- 
tor nnd  Tlie  Horticulturist,  as  above. 

3.  TH)  the  one  sending  us  the  next  lai^est  number,  the  sum  of 
THIRTY  DOLLARS,  in  books,  and  to  include  ten  volumes  of  The 
Cultivator,  bound,  at  $13,  and  the  first  and  second  vols,  of  the  Horti- 
culturist. 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  sum  of  TWENTY  DOLIiARS, 
tn  books,  to  include  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  new  series  of  The 
Cultivator,  and  the  1st  and  2d  vols,  of  The  Horticulturist. 

5.  For  the  next  largest  lisu  TEN  DOl«LARS,  in  books. 

0^  For  the  Fivb  next  largest  lists,  each  the  1st  and  9d  toIi.  of 
^e  Horticulturist,  botind,  $7. 

7.  For  the  next  Tbn  largest  lists,  etch,  a  copy  of  tha  9d  vol.  of 
The  Horticulturist,  bound,  S3.50. 

8  Fur  tlie  Txn  next  largest  lists,  each,  vols.  5  and  0  of  The  Cal- 
*frator,  for  1839  anil  Ii<l9,  the  last  two  edited  by  Judge  Buel,  aod 
tMiiaining  hisnortrait. 

8.  For  the  Tbit  next  largest,  each,  a  copy  of  Downins^s  Fruits 
•od  Fruit  Trees,  or  any  other  work  tn  the  same  amount,  f  1  50. 

10.  For  the  Tbn  iiext  largest,  each,  a  copy  of  Thomas*  Ftuh 
Caliurist— W  cents. 

It^  In  aU  eaact,  the  pajmems  muai  aecompaiiy  the  erdais  for 
Ike  papers. 

C^  The  hooka,  in  addition  to  those  named,  to  make  op  tha  aeve- 

ral  sums  oflVred,  may  be  selected  by  the  person  entitled  to  them. 

Patesonian  Guano* 

ARrpERIOR  lot  of  Pata^poBiaii  Ouano  just  landings— pm  up  tn 
tight  casks,  thus  preacrving  all  tha  ammon  ia— for  sale  at  twA 
eenu  per  lb.,  at  the  AfricBhunl  Warahoasa  of  S.  C  HiLLS  k,  CO., 
U  PBlioa  Btteet,  Naw.V«iu  Oct  1,  lSia-4t 


DEVOTXD  TO  THE  JITTEEJESTB  or 

Tke  Farmer,  the  CSardenery  and  tke  FnuidGrowcr, 

l^aJySTaATED  WITH  KUMEKOUS  BVGKATlXGS  OF 

HowHfi  BamSf  Farm  ImplewanU^  Domutie  AmmsU, 
*.  PlantM,  FntiU,  ^-c,  tfc, 

'pHE  CULTIVATOR  enters  upon  ks stxteealb  volOBie, (the U 
±  of  the  *'  new  series,")  on  the  lat  of  Jan.,  IStt.  Far  t  penod 
of  fiftaen  years,  it  has  emoyad  a  circulation,  aad  txeneil  u  iub- 
ence,  not  exceeded  it  is  believed,  by  any  other  joonul  in  tiie  ono. 
try.  'I^t  its  interest  acd  osefulnesa  have  bcca  sestaineii  mia 
year  to  year,  we  have  the  most  abandain  evidence  in  its  Itr^r  ma, 
notwithstanding  the  mvhiplieity  of  agricultural  joamate  wbxk  M«t 
come  into  existence  within  the  past  few  yeacs.  It  vili  be  ou  •<■ 
10  render  it  fnr  the  future,  not  only  wiirthy  the  eupport  of  est  rml 
popolaiion,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  all  who  wubU  keep  ika- 
selves  well  infurmed  as  to  the  progrecs  €»f  agricultnrai  ifflrrorenc^ 
both  at  hcrme  and  abroad.  Keeping  conMantly  in  view  tiie  pea  g^ 
ject  (nr  which  Tub  Cultivatob  was  csiaMithed,— "  To  txrrifi 
TKB  Soil  abd  thb  Mibd,*'<— no  eflort  will  be  spared  to  fin  ii«  ps- 
ges  with  such  matter  as  is  best  adapted  to  call  iulo  actioa  ibe  net- 
lal  and  physical  energies  of  its  readent,— to  awskcn  loqojy  ■  a 
the  best  and  most  profitable  naeibods  of  larmiug,  and  to  iacitt  ae^ 
tola  to  carry  them  into  eObet 

Particular  attention  will  be  pud  lo  Rvbai.  ABCHmcmx.  id 
nsmerotis  Desigks  of  Fabjji  BciLDTiraa.  Oatbs,  Fbbc».  snd  Oa- 
NAMKiTTAL  i^TBUCTUBBS,  Will  be  givcn — to  the  depanmcQi  iSooed 
to  *'  Tbb  Oabdbm  ano  TKB  Obcbakd."  which  will  be  cmtuai 
by  John  J.  Thomas,  well  known  us  the  author  of  the  "^FreitCai- 
turist,*'  and  a  practical  Honteultorist  of  great  skin— to.*'  DcnrnTC 

AMD  RtTBAL  ECOKOMT.'*  Blld  tO  the   **  DnSABBS  n  AIIBAU '  a 

sBj^cct  of  increasing  iuiarest  lo  formers. 

Tbbms  —For  sin^e  copy,  tl— for  seven  copies,  |$-for  Cta 
copies,  SIO,  and  for  anv  larger  number  at  the  same  rate.  Ai!  ftf^ 
ments  to  be  mnde  in  advance-  All  Mibscriptions  to  conuBaxt  w^ 
the  volume,  and  none  received  fiir  less  than  a  year. 

07"  Postmasters  and  otbera  interested  in  Agrieahoral  mftmh 
meut  in  all  parts  of  the  Uuion,  are  respedfUly  invited  to  ic.  ■ 
Agens  for  The  Ctiltivator,  and  to  send  on  dabs  of  subicnfcm  fa 
the  vol.  for  1849.  Specimen  Nob.  and  Pnapecinscf  will  be  ftat^ 
ed  to  all  post-paid  appUcauU.  LUTHER  TUCKE&. 

itftaay,  D^c.  184a ^_^_ 

Marrkiad  Famn  Fcm*  Sale* 

THB  Subscriber  having  cslabli^cd  an  Agency  for  tbc  ^tf 
REAL  ESTATE  in  Baltimore  and  Harfurd  cfonue*.  .Me; 
land,  offers  for  sale,  am<fng  many  others,  the  follon'i.i^  itiproid 
rkrms,  all  of  which  are  In  ue  inmediate  vicinity  of  taapdet  asd 
lime: 

thifteen  mfles  from  Bsdlinore. 
a4*^<uiitC  (he  above, 
fonrteeii  miiea  from  Battimoce. 
nine  miles  from  Baltimore. 
fiAeen  miles  from  Baltimore, 
twelve  miles  from  Baltimore, 
aeven  miles  from  Baltimore, 
eighteen  miles  from  Baltimore, 
nineteen  miles  from  BaltinKwe. 
eighteen  miles  (torn  BaltinBora- 
Also  an  old  Tobacco  Faun  of  grrai  noiyrml  /trUli!9%  eigbtcnsia 
from  Baltimore,  and  two  from  limestone,  wfll  be  sold  in  loci  tui^ 
purchasers,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  one  third  aa, 
and  the  balance  m  six  years.  . 

The  prices  of  the  improved  fkriM  range  from  liAecB  to  t^  <» 
lars,  one  third  cash,  baiaiKe  in  from  three  to  five  ytan.  IV  » 
mate  is  very  lieolthy,  the  water  good  and  very  plentiful,  »sd « 
limber  (principally  chestnut,)  abundant* 

AU  communicatious,  (post  paid)  will  receive  imBiedistesttrtiiA 
Persons  wishing  to  view  these  lands,  will,  on  ■»*«•'*** 
STKEET'S  BULL'S  HEAD  TAVERN,  North  F-roat  Sr^M 
timore,  be  forwarded  to  my  residenee,  eighteen  miles  from  Oic^ 

W.  B.  HAMILTON. 
Jan  1  — Im* Long  Grwn.  "ji. 

THB  CtTItlTVATOR 
»  pMithed  on  #te  Jtrtf  ^  taek  mHnUk,  ot  AOmh  V.  To  if 

LUTHER   TUCKER,   FROPRIVTOR. 
LUTHER  TUCK£R&  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Edito* 

$1  per  aan«— 7  copies  for  $5—15  for  $I0* 

BT'AII  subacripiiona  to  ooramence  with  the  vdane,  (tbe  J* 
No.)  and  to  be  paid  ix  advakcb. 

07*  AU  tnbacriptious,  twt  renewed  by  payment  Ibr  AeBCitrnb 
are  discomintied  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

C^  The  bark  vols,  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscnbei*-"** 
may  be  obtained  of  the  following  Agents : 

NEW-YOHK-M  H.  Nbwma!!  It  Co..  199  Broadwsr. 

BOSTON— J.  Dbbcb  &  Co.,  5*  North  Market^.,  and  h.  Wi9» 
7Congre«e-st 

PHILADELPHr A— 0.  B.  Zibbsb. 

ADVBBTiSBVBirrs— The  charge  for  advertisement*  is  tl.  ftfjj 
lines,  for  aach  iinertiou.    No  Tariaiioii  can  be  made  fioo  w 
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iSltmatt  anb  {Irobncts  of  iHorotco. 

XiMter  rran  Ihe  U.  8.  CodsdI. 

"£u<  </  lb  Mmtj."  IlHtur,  N-H.  (,  IMS. 
FaiEltn  ToCEUi — Wbsa,  three  years  ago,  I  'vrote 
my  lut  oommuiucatioa  for  your  eicellenl  Cnltiralor, 
from  my  little  Roi-bI  OoChio  CoUags  nt  Elmwood,  on 
(be  btaks  of  the  Genesee,  st  Rocfaester,  I  little  thought 
tilt  TDf  ntxt  vonld  be  wUressed  to  yoa  from  an  antj- 
quile^  Hoorish  maiuion,  OD  the  banks  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  sooh  a  strange,  wild,  uniqnt  country  aa  la 
lUii  "  Land  of  the  Moon."  And  raaoh  leaa  did  I  ei- 
pecl,  whila  olttTating  my  rata  bagas  aad  rearing  my 
Short  Horna  and  Hereforda,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oene- 
u«,  erer  to  b«  engaged  in  cullivatiag  iho  Orange,  the 
Fig,  the  (Hive  and  the  Pomagrannte,  and  training  my 
Ott  barb,  or  Arabian  charger,  on  the  plains  of  Africa. 
Yrt  all  these  strange  and  unforeseen  tranaitions  have 
tiken  place  in  three  short  years,  besides  a  groat  varie- 
l;  of  squally  iaoongrunns  incidenta  which  hare  trsni- 
pired  La  the  interim.  But  you  kaoir  that  a  love  of 
change,  and  a  jiropeiwty  br  adventure  and  experiment, 
vr  charaeteristics  of  the  people  of  Yankeedom ;  and 
he  mini  be  nutly  deficient  in  the  attributes  pertaining 
Id  a  genoioe  son  of  Tankee-land,  who  has  not,  as  ooca- 
liaii  may  oSer,  the  ingenotty  and  tact  to  tnm  his  hand 
til  any  snploTinent  that  may  suit  bis  fsjioy  or  conveoi- 
tnce — whether  it  be  that  of  an  amateur  cultivator  of 
niinrt't  prodttotions,  either  in  the  frigid  or  torrid  lones, 
in  the  temperate  or  tropical  climes — whether  it  be  in 
viclding  a  pruning  knife  or  an  editorial  pen — plowing 
lbs  tand  or  plowing  the  sea — whether  in  catting  the 
Coriion  knot  of  poBtiesl  tacticians,  or  the  knotty  lirabs 
of  u  unsonnd  sapling — or  whether  in  treading  tho 
llianiy  paths  of  politioal  strife,  or  (he  more  dignifled 
sod  pleaung  walks  of  diplomatic  life.  This  vsrsalily 
^  temper  and  character,  whioh  ao  p«(niliarly  charao- 
tenses  the  American  people,  seems  strange  and  unac- 
'unntaUe  le  Europeans,  although  little  is  thought  of  it 
•mong  oaradves. 

Brfere  leaving  New-Tork,  I  promised  to  comply  vrith 
TOUT  request,  to  give  yoa  some  aocounl  of  the  climate, 
■oil,  proloetiwis,  mode* of  cultivation,  be.,  in  the  Em- 
pire of  Horoooo.  Bat  I  have  been  so  sliort  a  time  in 
tbis  eonatiy,  that  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportnaily  of 
obierTing  ptrienally,  all  the  diflereat  operations  of 
ibcH  strange  people ;  and  as  they  all  speak  in  unknown 
■tnguBS,  (at  least  to  me,)  but  little  idea  can  be 
oblauied  by  their  deecriptiona,  and  I  fear,  therefore, 
ihst  [  shall  not  at  this  time  be  able  to  afford  maeh  ei- 
tbrr  to  iaatmcl  or  interest  your  readers. 

T&sgier  is  in  latitude  35°  48.  I  airived  here  on  Che 
Hit  of  July.  Previous  to  leaving  my  oonnlry,  my 
fnudi  thought  it  would  be  im[H^ent  in  me  to  reaoh 
>>ii9  hot,  soerching  ollmale,  in  the  hei|;hl  of  its  mid- 
Jiuinier  heat.  But  you  may  be  surprised,  as  I  have 
»«n,  to  learn  that  the  heat  of  summor  is  not  near  aa 
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in  the  United  States — even  in  the  most 
aces  of  New- York,  Vermont,  kc.  I 
the  27th  of  July,  noting  the  temperaturo 
by  my  thenaomeler,  at  9,  13,  4  and  6  o'ah>ck,  and  have 
kept  it  up  nearly  every  day  since;  and  from  that  date 
to  (he  SOth  of  September,  the  mercury  never  rose  aboTo 
ni,  nor  fell  below  70}  degrees.  It  is  lh«  most  uni- 
form climate  that  I  have  ever  lived  under;  we  have 
almost  constantly  fresh  sea  breezes,  whioh  very  rDQch 
temper  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  happened  to  notice  in 
a  New- York  paper,  that  the  thermometer  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  28th  of  July,  was  at  86"*;  htT*  it  was  at 
73  on  the  same  day.  We  had  no  mint  lurt  during  tkt 
titmmtr  ttatm,  nor  until  the  20th  of  September,  and 
yet  vegetation  seemed  to  thrive,  and  the  land  has  pro- 
duced iu  usual  abundance.  While  Ihe  pasture  lands  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  up-Iands,  were  baked  so  hard 
that  they  cracked  open,  leaving  Assures  large  enough, 
in  some  instsnoes,  to  admit  a  donkey's  hoof,  yet  che 
gronnds,  vineyards,  &c.,  which  were  ondor  ths  proeess 
of  tillage,  did  not  appear  to  suffer  at  all  from  tke 
drouth. 

We  had  a  few  days  of  rain  here,  the  tatter  part  of 
September  and  the  forepart  of  Occobsr,  whioh  £ave  a 
very  rapid  growth  to  vegetation,  making  a  most  w- 
markable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  ^lole 
landscape  around.  The  weather,  for  the  last  fwo  or 
.three  weeks  has  been  clear  and  remarkably  mild.  Sines 
the  commencement  of  (Lis  month,  the  thermometer  hat 
ranged  at  about  65  degrees,  and  the  people  are  now 
making  their  gardens,  planting  their  vegetables — and 
in  many  instances,  these  prcdoctions  are  already  op, 
and  looking  fresh  and  green.  During  a  short  ride  into 
the  country  yesterday,  I  saw  the  heaUis,  in  some  places, 
literally  oovered  with  a  moet  beautiful  wild  fluwer,  a 
spenies  of  the  crocus.  The  pear,  the  cherry,  phun, 
orange,  he.,  are  in  blosaom.  It  is  no  muaoal  thing  to 
aee  the  fig,  orange,  and  other  trees,  having  on  them  at 
the  Ian*  fiai(,  ^esh  budding  blossonie  and  ripe  fruit. 
The  freehjtf  is  a  most  delicious  fruit,  and  it  oomes  on  in 
such  a  continuous  succession  that  we  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion during  nearly  the  whole  aumner  and  antumn.  It 
may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  to  say  that  one  kind  of 
this  Iruit  is  green  when  ripe,  and  another  black  when 
green — yet  audi  is  the  fact. 

Most  of  the  tropical  fruits  grow  here  in  perfection — 
the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  plantain,  banana,  0g,  olive, 
date,  ko.,  and  the  grapes  are  deliaous.  There  are 
great  varieties  of  this  exoellent  fruit — some  white, 
soma  black,  and  some  of  a  wine  color;  the  muscatels 
are  very  fine,  and  there  is  a  kind  whioh,  from  their  re- 
markable length,  and  delicate,  lender  tapering  form,  T 
should  oall  "the  lady's  finc^er,"  that  are  of  a  rich,  sweet 
flavor.  We  have  had  ripe  grapes  here  since  the  mid- 
dle of  July — a  single  cluster  which  was  sent  me  by  a 
friend,  wMghed  three  pounds.  This  luxurious  fhiit  msj 
be  bought  here  during  most  or  all  of  the  snminri 
months  for  one  ctnl  ptr  povnd ;  Sne  oranges  and  figs. 
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from  two  to  three  cents  a  dozen— or  much  cheaper  by 
the  quantity. 

Tlie  bills  and  valleys,  for  miles  around  this  place,  are 
covered  with  vineyards  and  orange  groves — and  most  of 
my  consular  and  diplomatic  colleagues,  have  fine  gar- 
dens, filled  with  all  these  delightful  fruits.  The  Swedish , 
Dutch,  Danish  and  Spanish  gardens  are  most  charming 
places  of  resort.  There,  also,  are  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  hundreds  of 
yards  of  the  different  varieties  of  Geraniums,  may  be 
teen  bordering  the  walks;  and  Oleanders,  as  large  as 
good  sized  cherry  trees,  put  forth  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers.  The  linden,  the  horse  chestnut,  the 
catalpa,  the  palm,  the  mountain  laurel,  the  larch,  and 
the  varions  firs  also  adorn  the  grounds. 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  I  presume,  that  amid  such 
scenes,  and  under  such  tempting  circumstances,  my 
old  horticultural  mania  should  return.  I  have  purchas- 
ed of  a  Moor,  a  little  vineyard  and  garden,  containing 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  which,  although  some- 
what run  down  for  want  of  proper  care  and  attention 
in  cultivating  it,  has  nevertheless,  a  large  variety  of 
grapes  and  figs,  and  a  small  assortment  of  oranges, 
pomegranates,  &c.,  with  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries,  and  the  like ;  these  latter  are  much  inferior  to 
our  fruits  of  those  classes,  and  I  have  ordered  an  as- 
sortment of  all  the  best  varieties  of  our  American 
fruits,  from  our  friend  Moulson,  of  Rochester,  which  I 
intend  to  plant  in  my  little  domain,  as  soon  as  they  ar* 
rive;  together  with  a  small,  choice  assortment  of  flow- 
er, garden  and  field  seeds,,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be 
•ent  me  with  the  trees ;  and  I  may  hereafter  advise  you 
as  to  the  success  of  my  experiments. 

My  little  plantation  is  situated  on  the  slope  or  ter- 
race of  a  hill,  a  few  rods  outside  of  the  city  walls, 
(enclosed  with  a  hedge  of  the  ever  verdant  cane,  al- 
ready fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,)  and  commands  fine 
views  of  the  surrounding  orange  groves  and  vineyards, 
the  mountain  peaks  of  Morocco,  and  the  time-renowned 
'*  Pillars  of  Hercules '' — as  well  as  of  the  castle  and 
upper  portion  of  the  town,  and  a  delightful  water  view, 
overlooking  the  Bay  and  the  Straits,  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Andalusia,  and  the  rocky  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
peering  up  in  the  gray  distance;  all  vessels  going 
in  or  out  of  the  Straits,  pass  within  range  of  our  view. 

JLabor  here  is  remarkably  cheap.  The  usual  price 
for  gardeners  and  other  laborers,  per  day,  is  but  two 
and  a-half  ounces  or  doces,  which  is  equal  to  only  14 
etnti,  our  money.  The  usual  hours  of  labor  are  from 
sunrise  to  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  tpitkout  stopping  for  a  n- 
gular  meal.  But  if  these  Moors  and  Arabs  work 
cheap,  they  also  live  cheap ;  they  will  work  all  day  on 
a  small  bit  of  bread  and  a  handful  of  dates,  or  an 
onion. 

Most  kinds  of  provisions  are  likewise  cheap.  Beef 
is  usually  about  4  cents  per  Moorish  pound,  which  is  24 
ounces,  or  a  pound  ^nd  a-half,  our  weight.  £ggs,  one 
«loce,  or  about  5^  cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  from  three 
to  four  doces  each.  Potatoes  are  dear,  from  two  to 
three  cents  per  lb.  There  is  no  reason  for  this,  that  I 
know  of,  excepting  that  it  is  too  laborious  raising  them ; 
for  I  believe  that  nothing  of  the  rot  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  potatoe  here.  I  do  not  find  any  of  the  sweet  pota- 
to raised  here ;  I  intend  to  try  them .  Butter  is  not  sold  by 
the  pound ;  it  is  brought  to  market  in  small,  earthen  jars 
of  various  sizes,  and  sold  by  the  lump.  It  is  churned  in 
goat  skius,  is  as  white  as  lard,  and  is  generally  dirty 
staff,  not  fit  to  eat.  We  pay  two  and  sixpence,  31i 
cents,  per  pound  for  Englisbor  Irish  butter,  of  a  passa- 
ble quality,  which  we  obtain  through  Gibraltar.  Why 
do  not  some  of  our  Yankee  dairymen  send  over  a  cargo 
of  their  fine  butter  for  this  market  f  They  might  make 
a  good  speculation  by  it.  Barley  sells  for  three  to  four 
doces  a  mood— which  weighs  27  lbs.— and  wheat  from 


four  to  six  doces, — ^which  is  equal  to  about  half  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel ; — aldora,  or  Egyptian  eom,  sells  for  sWas 
the  same  as  barley — and  aUo  Indian  cora,  abont  the 
same.  There  are  no  oats  of  consequence  raised. 
Wheat,  barley  and  aldora  are  sown  in  Jaoaaij ;  the  first 
two  are  harvested  in  June  and  July,  and  the  al<k>ra  in 
October.  Corn  is  planted  in  March,  and  gathered  ii 
September  or  October. 

The  cattle  of  this  country  are  of  a  medium  siie, 
quite  small  boned,  and  with  compact  forms,  acd  alsiost 
universally  of  a  dull  dun  color,  occasioned,  I  enppase, 
by  their  cohstant  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  of  tbe»  lati- 
tudes; and  they  all  have  immensely  long,  slim,  braaeb 
ing  horns;  the  bulls  are  no  exception  in  Lhisparticolirj 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  think  they  excelleid  tbe  rest 
of  the  herd  in  this  respect.  The  cattle  all  Iteeri  to  be 
of  a  hardy-nature,  and  keep  in  good  condition  on  very 
slight  feed;  the  cows,  I  believe,  are  abont  of  smedioa 
rate  as  milkers.  The  sheep  are  of  a  good  sat  and 
fine  form,  but,  judging  from  those  that  have  coom  bs- 
der  my  observation,  they  appear  quite  inferior  as  ts 
wool: — ^they  have  very  long,  heavy  fleeoes,  but  tkj 
are  much  too  ooarse.  The  goats  are  the  finest,  I  ihtok, 
that  I  ever  saw.  Their  long,  fine,  glossy  fleeces,  basf 
in  rich  profusion  from  their  sides,  reserobliog  tbe  iso»t 
beautiful  silk — their  color  is  generally  black--a  fev  are 
white,  and  some  are  black  and  white. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  the  iketp  festival  of 
the  Moors,  and  thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  hsTcbeea 
thronging  the  markeu  for  a  week  past.  Ion  coald 
not  go  through  the  streets  without  meeting'-here  t 
Moor  leading  a  buck  or  wether  by  the  noros^-iltere, 
one  with  a  sheep's  hind  legs  ia  his  hands,  trusdliig 
him  along  on  his  fore  feet,  after  the  wheel-barrov  Tish- 
ion — ^and  yonder  a  wild-looking  Arab,  vrith  a  live  >lieep 
across  his  shoulders  and  around  his  neck. 

In  thinking  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  to  be  siade 
among  these  poor  animals,  I  could  not  help  repeatis^ 
the  words  of  the  poet: 

*'  Tlie  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  Meed  UMky 
Had  he  ihy  reaaou  wcMild  be  skip  aiid  play?" 

But  of  all  the  domestic  animals  of  this  coontiy,  the 
Arabian  horteSf  or  barbs,  as  they  are  called,  sre  the 
most  noble  and  beautiful.  They  are,  in  fact,  reooviied 
the  world  over,  for  their  noble  qualities  and  saperiflr 
points.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  o&e  of 
these  fine,  pure  blooded  stallions.  Although  but  iaxs 
years  old,  he  sUnds  full  sixteen  hands  high,  b  of  a  jet, 
glossy  black  color,  with  a  beautiful  mane,  a  long  sweep- 
ing tail,  a  finely  arched  neck,  and  clean  limbs;  and  bis 
movement  is  as  light  and  graceful  as  that  of  a  gaadk. 
He  was  procured  for  me  of  a  Kabyle  ehief,  in  ooe  cf 
the  interior  provinces,  through  the  exertions  of  a  kid 
friend.  Several  ol  my  consular  colleagues  have  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  these  noble  barbs.  The  Moors  aod 
Arabs  are  strongly  attached  to  their  horses,  and  are 
very  reluctant  to  part  with  them;  they  pet  them,  fs«« 
them,  and  even  kiss  them;  and  it  is  tairf  they  irwi 
them  viith  more  kindness  and  fondness  than  they  do 
their  wivea;  but  that  must  of  oonrse,  be  a  scsadal. 
The  power  of  endurance  which  these  horses  possess,  is 
truly  surprising;  they  will  travel  d^  after  day,  ofw 
sandy  plains  or  rocky  mountains,  on  an  amount  of  feed 
that  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  sheep. 

Horses  are  not  allowed  to  be  Uken  from  thisoonBtiy 
without  paying  an  export  duty  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each;  excepting  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  *j^*J°* 
peror  gives  to  the  various  Consols  Genei»l  reading 
here,  the  privilege  of  shipping  one  oecssionall?,  to  ifc« 
several  countries.  Mares  are  not  allowed  to  be  lakw 
away  at  any  price,  and  an  export  duty  of  $10  per  seid 
has  to  be  paid  for  shipping  bullocks  from  here. 

No  such  thing  as  a  wagon  or  wheeled  carriajr? .  ^ 
ever||en  in  this  oountiy.     Horses,  cwnels,  mulci  vA 
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donkeys,  or  asses,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden ;  bat 
the  beut  of  all  work  and  all  drudgery  is  the  donkey , 
on  his  back  are  borne  loads  of  wood,  stone,  straw,  sand, 
lamber,  manure,  wild  Arabs,  live  sheep,  and  in  fact, 
ererything  portable.  A  drove  ot  forty  of  these  ani- 
mals marched  in  defile  before  my  door  the  other  day, 
all  laden  with  snnd,  to  be  used  in  re-building  a  portion 
of  the  consular  house. 

On  market  days  (wbich  take  place  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  of  every  week,)  hundreds  of  these  patient  ani- 
mals, and  hundreds  of  camels,  may  be  seen  winding 
their  way  along  the  rnggeil  mountain  passes,  and 
through  the  intervening  valleys,  and  pouring  from  the 
hillsides  into  the  market  place,  (or  soco,  as  it  is  call- 
ed,) laden  with  the  strangest  looking  cargoes  and 
mo&t  wild  and  grotesque  looking  beings  that  man  ever 
looked  upon.  You  will  see  the  wild  Bedouin  Arab 
from  the  desert,  the  ebony  negro,  the  fierce  mountain- 
eer, the  swarthy  Kabyle — many  with  their  huge  shoul- 
ders and  bronzed  breasts,  and  tlieir  long  brawny  arms 
and  legs,  entirely  naked — some  mounted  on  lumbering 
camels,  some  on  mules  and  asses — with  the  tattered 
remnants  of  their  garments  streaming  to  the  breeze- 
some  dashing  onward  on  foot,  driving  droves  of  beasts 
before  them: — and  then,  as  they  enter  the  soco,  to  see 
them  running  furiously  through,  and  mingling  with,  a 
crowd  of  a  thousand  persons,  composed  of  troops  of 
fine,  manly  looking  Moors  of  the  town,  with  their 
vbite  flowing  haiks  and  their  snowy- white  turbans — and 
sharp-eyed  Jews,  with  their  close  black  caps,  shrug- 
ging their  shoulders  and  seeking  for  a  close  bargain — 
and  amidst  all  this,  to  hear  the  loud  yells,  the  almost 
deafening  clamor  and  confusion  of  tongues,  which  rend 
the  air — buch  scenes  as  these — so  strange  and  so  novel, 
combining  the  oriental  with  the  grotesque,  the  savage 
and  the  ludicrous,  are  beyond  any  thing  that  the  wild- 
est imagination,  in  its  strangest  flights  of  fancy,  can 
veil  conceive  of. 

Bat  I  am  digressing.  In  speaking  of  the  domestic 
animals  of  this  country,  I  omitted  to  notice  swine  ^  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  here  they  rank  as  wild  ani- 
mals instead  of  domestic.  You  are  aware  that  the 
creeds  of  the  Jews  and  Mahomedans  interdict  the  use 
of  pork.  Consequently,  there  is  nothing  of  the  swine 
species  to  be  found  in  this  country,  excepting  the  wild 
Boar  J  and  thcae  are  quite  abundant.  Hunting  the  wild 
hoar,  is  rare  sport,  and  very  exciting,  withal.  I  have 
Veen  on  one  of  these  wild  forays  among  the  mountains, 
and  had  two  fair  shots  at  a  young  Boar,  and  one  at  an 
Ichneumon,  but  my  little  daughter,  who  accompanied 
me  to  our  encampment,  says  that  I  was  ''  too  humane 
to  kill  the  poor  creatures."  I  was  obliged  to  accept 
of  her  ironical  apology,  for  the  want  of  a  better  one. 
Our  party,  however,  killed  two  huge  wild  Boars,  and  I 
must  confess  that  my  "  humanity"  did  not  deprive  me 
of  the  gratiftcation  of  "  being  in  at  the  death."  They 
had  immense  tusks,  and  would  weigh,  I  judged,  2001bs. 
each,  although  they  were  not  fat.  Their  hair  was  of 
a  dark  iron  gray  color,  and  quite  coarse.  The  meat 
of  the  wild  Boar  is  sometimes  very  tender  and  of  good 
flavor. 

I  have  been  trying  to  procure  a  young  wild  Boar  to 
send  you  alive,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  j  for  neither 
the  Moors  nor  Jews  dare  be  seen  bringing  one  of  them 
in— they  dare  scarcely  touch  these  "  unclean  beasts," 
as  they  regard  them.  They  do  occasionally,  however, 
felip  a  pig  under  their  haik  or  blanket,  and  bring  them 
stealthily  into  town.  When  I  succeed  in  obtaining  one, 
I  will  send  him  to  you,  if  you  wish.  If  they  will  not 
beat  your  neighbor  Bement's  Berkshires  in  bearing 
down  the  scales,  they  certainly  will  in  running.  Leechet 
put  up  for  market,  sell  here  for  $14  per  1,000. 

Well,  I  find  I  have  written  you  a  long,  miscellane- 
ou  letter,  without  touching  upon  half  the  subjects  I 


designed  to.  As  to  the  modut  operandi  of  tilling  the 
soil,  sowing  and  planting,  and  harvesting  the  various 
crops — the  qualities  of  soil,  and  many  other  like  matters 
— ^I  shall  have  to  defer  a  description  of  them  until  ano- 
ther time  5  if,  perchance,  you  and  your  readers  are  not 
sated  with  a  perusal  of  this  lengthy,  disjointed  letter, 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  dash  off  in  great  haste, 
without  regard  to  method  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment. 

I  must,  however,  before  closing,  notwithstanding  its 
irrelevance,  tell  ypu  of  a  self-resurrection  which  took 
place  here  the  other  day.  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
since,  while  passing  across  the  soco,  or  market  place, 
I  saw  a  troop  of  Moorish  cavalry  vending  their  way 
up  the  crooked  road  leading  from  the  beach ;  after  them 
and  with  another  detachment  of  cavalry  in  the  rear, 
came  about  one  hundred  prisoners,  on  foot,  marching  in 
single  file,  with  a  long,  heavy  chain  extending  along 
the  whole  line,  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  prison- 
ers, with  a  smaller  lateral  chain  fastened  around  the 
neck  of  each  prisoner,  and  made  fast  to  th6  main  chain. 
In  this  position  they  were  marched  from  the  prison  at 
Tetuan  (about  thirty  miles  distant)  for  the  purpose  of 
being  secured  in  the  castle  at  Tangier.  On  the  way, 
and  just  before  reaching  this  place,  one  of  the  prisoners 
fell,  exhausted  with  fatigue.  On  taking  him  up,  they 
found  him  lifeless.  When  they  arrived  at  the  soco,  it 
was  nearly  sunset;  the  cavalcade  halted,  and  the  offi- 
cers held  a  consultation  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  poor  fellow's  remains.  They  finally  determined  to 
deposite  them  in  an  open  "  saint's  house,''  which  stands 
near  the  centre  of  the  market  place,  until  mornings 
when  they  would  have  them  interred.  The  body  was 
taken  upon  the  shoulders  of  three  or  four  Moors,  and, 
with  the  legs  and  arms  dangling,  as  they  passed  by 
where  I  stood,  thus  conveyed  to  this  temporary  dead 
house,  and  there  left,  without  a  single  watcher  to  guard 
it  from  violation.  •  •  •  *  In  the  morning,  they  found 
that  the  dead  man  had  run  away  ! 

Yours,  truly,  T.  H.  H. 

P.  S.  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  American  commer- 
cial interest  that  there  has  recently  been  a  radical  re- 
duction  in  the  tariff  import  duties  of  this  country.  The 
duty  used  to  be  20  per  cent — it  is  now  reduced  to  ten 
per  cent,  ad  valorem — on  all  articles  iroported  save  on 
iron,  which  is  reduced  from  $5  to  4  per  cwt.  Raw 
cotton  to  $3  per  cwt.;  raw  silk  from  $1  to  50  cts.  per 
lb.  It  is  hoped  that  this  favorable  change  may  give  a 
new  impulse  to  our  commerce  with  this  country. 

To  Prevent  a  Cow  from  Kicking. — An  exchange 
paper  states,  that  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  the 
hind  leg  of  the  cow,  and  made  to  fit  the  gambrel  or 
hock  joint,  may  be  strapped  and  buckled  on  the  leg  so 
as  wholly  to  prevent  her  from  kicking. 

Acres  of  Land  in  England. — ^The  total  acreage 
of  England,  is  said  to  be  32,342,400,  which  is  divided 
as  follows: — 

Statute  acres. 
Amount  of  arable  lands  and  gardens,  ....    10,251,800 

Meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes, 15,379,200 

Wastes  capable  of  improvement, ........      3,454,000 

Incapable  of  improvement, 3,256,400 

To  exterminate  Sorrel. — Sow  clover  seed  very 
thickly,  with  a  small  portion  of  timothy. 

Sale  of  Short-horns  in  England. — At  the  recent 
sale  of  Sir  Charles  Knightly,  twelve  bulls  and  bull 
calves  brought  the  sum  of  £769,  13s.,  ($3,853.25.) 
One  thirteen  months  old,  brought  140  guineas,  ($700.) 
Another  six  months  old,  115  guineas,  ($575.)  At 
another  sale,  16  animals  brought  an   average  of  £43 

I  ($265)  each.    At  another  very  large  sale^  the  average 

I  obtained  was  £30,  9s.,  ($151.25)  each. 
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QnQ%tBfxonB  for  Idrmtre. 

Tlie  Stady  of  Nature  RecommaodM* 

Editoks  CutTivATOB — Mucb  hu  been  said  and  writ- 
ten within  the  last  few  years  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  Natural  Scienca  to  the  farmer  j  stillj  we  think 
the  subject  is  so  important  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
too  much  being  said.  The  study  of  Natural  History 
has  received  so  little  attention  in  the  United  States,  that 
very  few  farmers  have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Chemis* 
try,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Botany,  not  to  mention 
Entomology,  which  may  bo  said  to  be  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country,  a  large  portion  of  our  insects  yet  remain- 
ing  unknown  and  midescribod.  Let  the  votary  of  Na- 
tural Science  travel  to  collect  specimens,  and  he  wiJl 
often  be  questioned  respecting  the  use  of  his  specimens. 
If  be  gather  plants,  the  general  impression  will  be  that 
they  are  for  medicine.  He  will  rarely  meet  with  any 
one  who  knows  the  utility  of  a  cabinet  or  a  herbarium, 
almost  every  body  supposing  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  money  in  some  way;  yet  to  what  practical 
use  many  of  the  specimens  can  be  applied,  they  can- 
not imagine. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  knowledge  is  power,''  and 
this  maxim  is  most  strikingly  verified  in  the  pursuit  of 
farming;  so  much  so  that  individuals,  farming  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  with  farms  of  an  equal  natural  fer- 
tility, meet  with  widely  difierent  results.  The  one  has 
large  profits  on  his  capital  invested,  and  the  other,  per- 
haps sinks  money,  or  with  difficulty  raises  sufficient  to 
defray  all  expenses  and  support  his  family.  The  one 
obeys  nature  and  her  laws,  and  the  other  manages 
without  system  and  contrary  to  nature.  It  may  be  said 
that  many  farmers  make  money  and  are  highly  sucoess- 
fo],  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Natural  &}ienoe.— 
(Granted ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  deri- 
ved benefit  from  the  example  of  others,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  natural  science,  or  they  have  more  or 
1<*8S  followed  the  instructions  oC  men  who,  by  experi- 
ment and  observation,  have  obtained  at  least  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Besides,  if  we  exa- 
mine closely,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  our  very  igno- 
rant rich  farmers,  have  acquired  money  by  great  indus- 
try and  economy,  carrying  the  latter  virtue  to  so  gpreat 
an  extent  as  to  deny  themselves  and  families  many  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  All  w^ill  admit 
that  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Botany, 
embracing  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  would 
be  of  great  practical  utilty  to  the  farmer.  Were  he  a 
chemist,  he  could  analyze  the  soil,  and  to  do  this,  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes,  is  within  the  capacity 
of  all.  By  analyzing  the  soil,  and  knowing  in  addition 
the  oompooition  of  the  plant  cultivated,  the  farmer 
knows  what  his  soil  needs,  to  gprow  that  plant  in  its 
greatest  perfection ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  can  feed  the 
plant  its  proper  food,  and  in  suitable  quantities.  The 
farmer  deals  with  nature.  The  greater  portion  of  his 
life  is  spent  amid  the  scenes  of  nature;  hence,  the  more 
be  understands  nature,  the  better  will  he  know  how  to 
manage  her  in  her  varied  changes.  The  great  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  Agriculture  during  the 
last  few  years,  are  mainly  owing  to  the  appplication  of 
science ;  and  as  yet  we  are  but  in  the  commencement 
ef  the  improving  era.  Then  it  behooves  us  as  farmers, 
to  study  nature,  and  let  the  youth  of  our  land,  the  fu- 
ture farmers  of  the  country,  be  taught  the  study  of  na- 
ture. Then,  by  know!ed;;c  joined  with  experiment,  in- 
ilustry  and  economy,  they  'will  scaroely  fail  to  enjoy  a 
(ximpetence,  bc!;ides  having  a  greater  opportunity  to 
make  new  discoveries  in  agriculture  and  science,  than 
the  professor  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  laboratory  or 
a«*ademic  hall. 

>|;^t'«ntkatandrng  tke  groat  assistance  aeience  aflbrds 


in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  we  think  the  greatest  n. 
commendation  to  its  htudy,  is  its  power  of  nSiatiaag 
happiness,  which,  after  all,  is  the  duef  ead  and  aiacf 
every  rational  being.  Our  best  and  most  permaont 
happiness,  is  mental,  or  derived  from  the  miod.  Ail 
other  enjoyments  are  shared  by  the  bmtes,  in  commcs 
with  man.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  highly  cnltitited 
mind  is  capable  of  greater  enjoyment  than  that  whicli 
is  uncultivated ,  because  the  cultivated  mind  hss  a  grev* 
er  variety  of  food  to  satisfy  its  desires.  We  saj  its 
capacity  for  happiness  is  the  greatest;  not  tliat,  U 
every  instance,  the  cultivated  mmd  is  always  the  bap- 
piest.  We  think  the  cultivated  mind,  vened  in  Na»h  ' 
ral  Science,  is  the  happiest  of  all,  because  the  studj  of 
nature  is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  in  its  natural  at&te 
than  any  other.  Most  of  us  recur  with  pleasore  to  ibe 
period  of  childhood,  when  we  roamed  in  the  woods ud 
fields,  gathering  flowers  and  hunting  Inrds'  nefts,  cr 
chased  butterflies  and  played  in  the  brooks.  Then  vu 
the  time  that  all  nature  looked  smiling,  and  then  wu 
the  time  to  have  instilled  in  our  breasts  a  love  of  oa* 
ture,  by  instructing  us  in  the  first  principles  of  utsnl 
science.  We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Bajlxes,  v^m 
name  is  identified  with  the  oonchology  of  this  coontr}, 
many  years  ago  had  charge  of  a  public  sdiool  ia  the 
city  of  New- York,  and  was  highly  snccesifiil  in  mtat' 
ging  and  improving  his  boys,  besides  implanting  a 
their  bosoms  a  strong  love  of  nature,  withoot  iauxk- 
ring  with  their  other  studies.  He  encouraged  the  bets 
to  gather  curious  stones,  pebbles,  shells,  Slc.,  daria(( 
times  of  intermission  and  vacation,  and  to  bring  tkm 
to  him.  He  would  then  name  them,  and  talk  ibni 
them,  returning  to  each  boy  his  own  specimens,  ud 
the  boya  began  to  form  cabinets  for  themaelres.  Tie 
efiect  was,  it  kept  the  boys  out  of  mischief,  besides  %i- 
fording  them  useful  knowledge.  Many  of  the  bovscf 
that  school  preferred  gathering  specimens  in  Natnnl 
History,  to  play,  and  several  of  them  afterwards becaoe 
distinguished  naturalists.  But  the  present  sjstem  d 
common  school  education  tends  to  deaden,  instead  of 
strengthen,  a  love  of  nature  in  children.  Even  ia  ou 
higher  schools  and  oolleges,  the  study  of  !fatQraI  Sa> 
once  is  considered  of  secondary  importance,  and  tberr, 
if  taught,  it  is  genenerally  done  very  superficiallj;  her- 
ever,  a  brighter  day  begins  to  dawn,  and  itsimportuce 
is  seen  and  felt  by  many. 

A  great  proof  of  the  power  of  the  study  of  Natvii 
History  to  afTord  happiness,  is  its  health-giving  pn- 
ciple.  It  leads  its  votaries  to  spend  mudi  time  in  tk 
open  air,  amid  the  glorious  scenes  of  creation,  vhera 
their  minds  are  agreeably  entertained  by  the  ixurtm^ 
objects,  whose  order  and  beautiful  adaptation  of  meaai 
to  ends,  excite  both  wonder  and  admiration.  That  tk« 
state  of  the  mind  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  heakk 
of  the  body,  is  well  known  to  all.  Its  power  to  restoie 
to  health  consumptive  and  dyspeptic  persons,  is  ntp- 
cal.  We  know  of  several  distinguished  oatnrabitf, 
who  think  that  they  are  indebted  to  their  love  of  b»- 
tiire  for  their  health  and  life.  At  one  time,  the  state  «f 
our  health  was  such,  that  our  friends  sopposed  vt 
would  not  live  long,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  bip. 
Away  from  home,  in  the  Unhrersity  at  Middletown,  Ct , 
we  began  the  study  of  mineralogy,  and  the  foimatiea 
of  a  cabinet.  With  congenial  apirits,  we  roamed  cTtr 
the  glorious  hills  of  New  England,  examined  her  qas^* 
ries,  mines  and  stone  fences,  in  search  of  spodmanS' 
We  had  happy  times.    Our  health  was  restored. 

A  great  rooommeadation  to  the  study  of  nature,  aid 
one  which  should  induce  parents  to  have  Ihcu'  ©bildrea 
thus  instructed,  is  that  it  is  a  great  preventive  of  vice 
and  dissipation,  because  the  mind  of  the  naturalist  is 
never  at  loss  for  employment,  for  suitable  food.  Lrt 
him  be  where  he  may,  the  great  book  of  nalnre  iiever 
open,  inviting  his  study  ana  atteatioB,  alvayt  pi«snS' 
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iig  something  new  or  wonderful.  The  great  order  and 
Tirieij  which  nature  displays,  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
stoidj  of  Natoral  History  being  so  fasoinating,  since  the 
bve  of  ▼ariety  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  heart. 
Th«  Bind  of  the  student  of  nature  is  never  at  loss  for 
oompsny,  for  good  sooiety.  He  has  no  need  of  resort* 
iag  to  the  tavern,  the  grog  shop  or  gambling  house,  to 
ptMs  away  the  time.  Let  our  farmers'  sons  be  well 
edttcated,  especially  in  the  different  branches  -of  Natu- 
ral History,  Chen  they  would  not  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  vocation,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  but  they 
«t>iild  jprefer  it  to  «every  other.  Supposing  that  a  far> 
raer  knows  the  oorrect  name  of  every  plant  with  its 
properties,  that  grows  on  bis  farm,  the  composition  of 
its  soil,  its  minerals  and  rocks;  would  not  such  know> 
ledge  add  greatly  to  his  happiness  ?  Then  he  would 
work  aaderstandingly,  and  his  daily  walks  in  the  fields 
woald  be  enlivened  by  familiar  acquaintances.  Not  a 
flower,  or  plant,  or  pebUe.  would  escape  his  notice ^ 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  which  tends  more  than  the  stu- 
dy of  nature,  to  increase  the  powers  of  observation. 
The  nataraitst  sees  beauties  unseen  by  others;  tastes 
pleasares  anfelt  and  unknown  to  others.  '''He  sees  wis- 
dom in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons 
til  stones,  ud  good  in  «very  thin|r-  '^  He  does  not  become 
tired  and  disgusted  with  life,  and  find  fault  with  the 
world  and  the  order  of  l^vidence;  but  the  more  he 
studies,  the  mere  be  discovers  wisdom,  design,  and 
l^oodness  in  the  arrangement  of  things,  and  a  unity  of 
design  in  that  arrangement,  proclaiming  that  its  author 
a  one  and  the  same,  posa<?ssing  all  knowledge  and  power, 
it  fats  often  been  said  that  a  country  life  is  the  happiest, 
and  poets  have  often  sung  its  praises ;  for  this  the  citi- 
xen  pants  while  toiling  to  amass  a  fortune,  and  yet  such 
a  one,  after  having  accomplished  his  wishes,  and  pur- 
chased a  situation  in  the  country,  is  often  doomed  to 
disappointment,  simply  for  the  reason  that  such  a  life 
is  difl'erent  from  his  former  habits,  which  have  become 
to  him  a  second  nature ;  besides,  he  is  ignorant  of  Na- 
taral  Histoir,  and  a  country  life  soon  loses  its  chsurms, 
and  he  loi^gs  to  return  to  his  former  busy  avocation. 
Had  aach  a  one  a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  nature, 
how  ka^Iy  could  he  pass  his  time  smid  the  varied 
scenes  of  a  oonntiy  life.  S.  B.  Bvcklev.  Wett  Dres- 
d«,  Ysiti  Co.,  N.  F.,  Dec  1848. 


The  EdvcatioB  of  Fiunaera'  Daughters* 

Eds.  CvLTr?AToa — Most  of  the  farmers  of  our 
ooontiy,  are  the  sons  of  farmers;  and  most  of  their 
wives  are  the  daughters  of  farmers.  This  shows  the 
propriety  of  educating  our  children  with  reference  to 
<wr  own  occupation.  The  first  and  most  important 
<tep  towards  the  improvement  of  the  great  agricultur- 
al coouMuiity,  is  the  Improvement  of  the  mind,  by  a 
proper  early  education.  Until  they  as  a  class,  are  as 
well  informed  as  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  they 
mast  and  will  feel  a  degree  of  diffidence,  a  want  of 
oonfidenee  in  themselves.  The  most  important  duty 
ve  have  to  perform,  either  as  parents  or  citizens,  is 
that  of  properly  educating  and  bringing  up  our  chil- 
dron.  Until  the  farmers  so  discharge  that  duty,  as  that 
their  descendants  rank  equal  with  those  engaged  in  oth- 
•r  pursuits,  they  will  be  guilty,  as  they  too  long  have 
^>eea,  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  of  late,  able  articles  in  our  jour- 
nals, on  the  subject  of  giving  our  sons  an  agricultural 
education ;  but  this  shoi^d  be  coupled  with  a  good  com- 
mon edocation,  at  least.  I  am  proving  the  want  of  this 
in  almost  every  sentence  I  write. 

We  shonld  also  remember,  that  the  education  of  our 
^ao^hters,  is  of  f^ual  importance,  and  that  common 
jnstioe  requires  that  we  give  them  an  equal  chance 
^th  our  sons.    It  is  true,  our  women  do  not  vote  at 


our  elections,  or  hold  political  office,  or  manage  the  out. 
door  concerns  of  the  farm ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
they  exercise  their  full  share  t»f  influence  in  sdl  our  con-, 
cems.    They  have  the  moulding,  direction  and  training 
the  minds  of  our  children — ^the  boys  to  the  age  of  tea 
or  twelve,  and  the  girls  to  a  much  greater  age;  and 
nature  has  admirably  fitted  them  fur  the  performance 
of  this  important  duty.    Their  early  impressions,  deri- 
ved from  the  mother,  are  indelibly  fixed  in  their  mindsit 
and  have  great  weight  in  forming  their  future  charao-. 
tors.    Most  of  us,  who  had  a  mother  living  after  we 
became  old  enough  to  recollect,  can  well  remember  the 
fine  sympathetic  feelings  she  possessed  and  taught  us; 
and  these  are  among  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  humaa. 
heart.    We  can  also  well  recollect  the  rigid  principles  of  . 
morality  taught  Ub  by  her,  and  the  lasting  impressions 
they  made  on  our  minds.     If  we  look  about  among  oar 
acquaintance,  we  shall  see  that  wherever  there  is  a 
well  educated  intelligent  mother,  there  is  also  an  intel- 
ligent family  of  children.     And  this  is  a  much  more  im> 
portent  matter,  than  the  rearing  of  fine,  high  blooded* 
animals  with  four  legs. 

If  we  will  divest  ourselves  of  pride  and  prejudioe,. 
and  examine  coolly,  we  shall  see  that  our  women  have, 
greater  influence  over  us,  than  we  are  generally  willing 
to  admit. 

Nor  is  the  importance  of  educating  our  daugh- 
ters less  in  a  pecuniary  than  in  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual point  of  view.  Much  of  the  suooessi 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  every  farmer,  depends  upon 
the  management  of  his  indoor  concerns,  by  his  wife. 
There  is  no  occupation  in  which  intelligent  women  are 
more  useful  than  that  of  Ikrmiug.  If  we  will  look 
about  among  our  acquaintance,  we  shall  sec  that  where- 
ever  there  Is  a  wife  of  the  right  stamp;  if  the  husband 
possesses  ordinary  ability  and  industry,  they  will  be 
prosperous.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  it  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  properly  educating  our  daughters,  and  giving 
them  a  proper  training  in  all  matters  that  relate  to 
good  housetoi/ery.  Let  us  fit  them  to  moke  good  far- 
mers' wives,  and  they  will  answer  for  those  engaged  in. 
other  pursuits.  We  should  first  attend  to  the  useful 
and  substantial  part — that  toell  done,  if  we  can  afibrd 
it,  do  something  by  way  of  the  ornamental.  But. 
it  is  fesred  that  some  of  our  farmers  pay  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  former,  and  too  much  to  the  latter. 

A  young  lady,  with  ever  so  fashionable  an  education,' 
if  eke  pottessed  no  knowledge  qf  the  kitchen,  and  thk 
different  departments  of  house^ke^nug^  however  well 
she  might  show  ofi*  in  the  parlor  or  drawing-room^ 
would  make  a  fanner  a  very  unsuitable  oompanion; 
she  would  not  be  worth  as  much  as  Lot's  wife  after  she 
became  saltified,  because  he  could  procure  from  hot 
salt  for  his  porridge. 

The  first  and  most  important  step,  is  to  make  our 
conunon  schools  good.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  great 
middling  class  of  farmers,  suid  almost  all  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  will  fail  in  giving  their  children  a  pro- 
per education.  I  think  select  schools  should  not  be  eiv* 
couragcd.  They  are  antagonist  to  the  interest  of  the 
common  school,  (being  usually  no  better  than  the  com- 
mon school  ought  to  be,)  each  one  injuring  two  or  three, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  and  influence  of  the 
most  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  district,  besides  their 
tendency  to  create  aristocratic  notions  both  in  the  pa- 
rents and  children  of  the  more  wealthy,  and  a  degree 
of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  children  of 
the  less  wealthy.  Let  them  associate  and  be  taught 
together  on  the  principles  of  equality,  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  government.  Let  mind  here  have 
fair  play  against  mind,  and  talent  will  bo  brought  out 
without  reference  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  p«^ 
rents. 

We  should  make  our  common  schools  such  '%hat  oar 
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wholars  can  go  from  them  direct  to  the  academji  to 
good  advantage,  or  prooaro  a  good  ooromoa  ednoatioo 
withoat.    When  this  ia  done,  we  shall  have  an  intelli- 

Smt  agricnltaral  community.     Faajseb.     Columbia, 
ovembtr.  1848.     

Means  of  Advanciiig  the  Interest  of  tlie  Farmer. 

Eds.  Cultitatoe — Whatever  will  destroy  the  fond- 
ness for  change,  and  create  a  thirst  for  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  business — ^whatever  will  gratify  such 
thirst,  in  the  highest  degree,  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense— ^whatever  will  give  him  the  most  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  of  his  labor,  when  preparing  the 
aoil  and  putting  in  his  seed — whatever  will  create  in 
him  a  true  taste  for  his  business,  a  proper  pride  and 
aelf-respect,  which  follows  a  suitable  education  in  all 
other  business,  and  professions — that  which  will  enable 
ium  to  observe  the  sublime  and  beailtiful  operations  of 
nature,  and  fit  him  for  converse  with  her,  that  he  may 
receive  her  promises  in  advance  of  his  toils,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  a  corresponding  reward,  instead  of  a  sickly 
hope,  stimulated  by  the  flattery  of  chance,  will  be 
foond  among  the  best  means  to  advance  the  interest  of 
the  farmer.  There  is  no  other  pursuit  that  more  re- 
^■ires  preparatory  knowledge,  than  that  of  tilling  the 
ground ;  any  other  business  may  depend  upon  experi- 
enoe  alone,  better  than  that  of  farming ;  as  the  result 
of  experiments  with  the  soil  cannot  ^  known  oftoner 
than  once  a  year,  it  requires  more  than  a  life- time,  per- 
haps, to  establish  any  one  fact,  unless  directed  by  a 
well  grounded  theory ;  then  they  become  the  most  im- 
portant auxiliaries  to  science,  in  extending  the  bounds 
of  correct  knowledge  in  the  most  important  of  all 
arts. 

For  the  older  portion  of  the  farming  community,  such 
as  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  agricultural  schools. 
Farmers'  Associations  might  be  formed  in  every  tovm, 
which  bhould  support  an  extensive  agricultural  library, 
•ituated  in  a  central  part  of  the  community,  where  re- 
gular meetings  might  he  held,  and  such  subjects  discuss- 
ed, relating  to  the  objeo*.  of  the  association,  as  would 
be  found  roost  pleasant  and  profitable,  avoiding  alwaj's 
political  and  religious  controversies.  If  no  public 
speaker  should  be  present,  a  free  interchange  of  opin- 
ions, in  a  familiar  conversation,  would  no  doubt,  be  found 
pleasant  and  of  great  utility  in  combining  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  whole  association — not  for  the  be- 
aafit  of  one — but  each  and  every  member  present ;  and  if 
Che  proceedings  should  be  published,  as  has  frequently 
been  done  in  similar  associations  which  have  already 
been  established,  much  good  will  be  derived  from  them 
by  other  communities  and  individuals.  The  place  of 
meeting  would  be  a  kind  of  Farmer's  Exchange,  where 
each  would  be  able  to  leai^  the  state  of  the  market 
among  themselves,  and  by  each  taking  an  agricultural 
periodical,  they  would  learn  the  state  of  the  market 
alaewherej  which,  in  addition  to  other  valuable  infor- 
mation, would  prepare  them  to  meet  the  most  vcily 
apecnlator,  who  might  wish  to  buy  their  produce  for 
loss  than  its  fair  value,  on  his  own  grounds. 

But  for  the  rising  generation,  there  should  be  an  ag- 
ricultural department  in  all  our  common  schools  and 
aoademies  at  least,  and  perhaps  colleges,  which,  toge- 
ther with  such  other  purely  agricultural  institutions  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  would  make  our  country,  with- 
in a  few  years,  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  through  the 
medium  of  our  telegraphs,  railroads  and  steamboats, 
diflTuse  a  spuit  of  improvement  over  the  whole  habita- 
ble globe. 

It  is  plain  that  the  most  essential  knowledge  should 
b«*  first  acquired ;  therefore,  a  piece  of  ground  should  be 
au ached  to  every  district  school,  especially  in  the  conn* 
ty,  and  tilled  by  the  students,  under  the  superintend- 
a./.G  of  a  competent  agriooltnrist.    The  oonunon  ob- 


jection to  this  seems  to  be  the  strongest  trgomeDt  thtt 
can  show  the  necessity  of  it;  the  fact  thai  it  is  aliB<«t 
impossible  to  prevent  the  destmction  of  every  ihiBg  tboii 
the  premises  of  a  common  school,  by  the  nisehier  Iot. 
ing  and  careless  part  of  the  attcndanu,  sbovt  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  early  check  to  that  now  all  pervadiDg  ud 
most  pernicious  propenaity  to  destroy  pafalic  {vopenT, 
or  any  other  that  immediate  self-interttt  4oes  m 
prompt  us  to  protect.  This  propensity  mtct  cu  be 
more  suocessfully  corrected,  with  less  pain  sod  cxpesN. 
than  in  early  youth,  nor  is  it  more  isapraetiesbk  this 
to  correct  any  other  habit,  which  if  not  resirtiBednr* 
ly,  amounts  in  the  older  urchin  to  an  uaessj  propenfitj, 
resembling  that  which  causes  n  horse  to  bite  a  kaet  ot 
shade  tree,  or  anything  within  reach  of  the  bridii 
which  restrains  him  from  running  at  large,  it  vould 
be  placing  our  species  on  a  level  with  the  bone,  lo 
maintain  that  this  disposition  could  not  be  laooessfGLW 
treated,  if  taken  early  and  properly  managed. 

In  striking  out  n  course  to  ^*  advaaoe  the  iiter* 
est  of  the  Farmer,"  all  nanrow*miBded  pelicjsiiMid 
bo  set  aside.  If  it  should  bo  thought  necesisnr  to 
endow  an  extensive  state  agricnltural  ustitstioa,  it 
could  not  interfere  in  the  least,  with  a  sioiilar  deptfi- 
ment  in  our  common  schools  and  aeademies,  oejiber 
could  one  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  otbcf .  U- 
stead  of  the  object  of  one  being  aceomplished  br  tb» 
other,  the  utility  of  each  should  and  woukl  be  \nf^ 
and  learned  in  the  other ;  thus  would  they  haimoutt.  likt 
the  high  and  low  notes  in  a  moot  deligfaUul  piece  oIieo- 
sio,  touched  by  the  fingers  of  nature  herself.    Dkax. 

^gricnitnre  of  tJirsmia. 

A  Ramble  in  Soathweatem  Tirginia. 

Ens.  CvLTivATOK — Having  just  aeeompliihedatnr 
through  Southwestern  Virginia,  more  faniliarlj  and  div 
tinctively  known  in  our  state,  by  the  soubriquet  of '*Lit- 
tie  Tennessee,"  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  jot  dowi  "cur- 
rente  ealamo/'  some  recollections  illustratlre  of  tbit 
now  secluded  but  interesting  region. 

A  young  friend  and  brother  farmer  as  niy  comptaioii, 
mounted  on  stout  steeds,  the  most  digiUe  meaiss  of 
locomotion  in  the  present  condition  of  "  iDteroa]  in- 
provements  "  in  the  proposed  route, — we  set  off  en  iht 
evening  of  the  day  oif  the  Presidential  electios.  Gui- 
ded by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  "we  ire^«'- 
ed  until  the  rising  sun  of  the  8th  Nov.  foond  usbej-^ 
the  limits  of  our  native  county,  **  Old  Angusta."  Vf 
passed  on  successively  through  the  counties  of  Bcfk- 
bridge,  Botetourt,  and  Roanoke,  of  which  I  hare  re.- 
ther  space  or  intention  to  write  particolarlT,  «n<^  ^ 
which  there  is  less  necessity,  for  their  flourisbiue  fanns, 
beautiful  villages,  and  stupendous  *'  Natnral  Bridre. 
have  already  often  found  many  and  fitter  pens  to  por- 
tray them. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  halted  us  for  a  h^^ 
the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  follo^ie: 
morning  found  us  upon  its  summit,  whence.  ca.«tiQ^  a 
•'*  lingering  look  *'  backwards  on  the  blue  mountain  beat- 
darics  of  our  valley,  we  spurred  on  through  the  fonaty 
of  Montgomery,  and  crossing  New  River,  on  a  htri- 
some  wooden  bridge,  we  were  in  the  thriving  wy 
county  of  Pulaski.  On  either  side,  we  noticed  beauti- 
ful farms — mostly  covered  with  blue  grass;  and  tb? 
"  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  quietly  grasngiBplca' 
ty.  Arriving  upon  the  borders  of  Wythe  comty, « 
called  upon  Col.  Richardson,  by  whom  v«  v«« 
shown  some  fine  cows  and  calves  of  the  ]tfatehles5  u" 
Hampton  breeds.  (  T)  These  are  large  and  finely  foro 
ed,  commanding  an  excellent  price.  They  were  iant^ 
doced  into  the  county  several  years  since,  by  soa*<^ 
its  onterprising  citixoBB. 
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Biddiig  adiea  to  the  liospitabie  family  of  Col,  Richard- 
WD,  we  next  stopped  with  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Tats.  This 
geflUemaB  owiw  a  beaiitifal  aad  exteotive  farm,  well 
tdaptod  to  graaiog  purposes ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
(Im  cleared  land,  about  800  acres,  is  well  set  in  vari- 
ous kiflds  of  grasses*  The  past  season  he  has  fattened 
and  «oia  shout  90  head  of  cattle.  Some  of  his  cattle 
show  considerable  improvement  upon  the  native  stock 
of  die  coasty.  One  of  the  steers  which  he  had  fattened, 
ve  saw  butchered  at  the  county  seat,,  and  it  weighed 
1670  ibs.  netL  His  sheep  are  of  a  cross  of  the  Bake> 
well,  ■{Km  the  common  stock  of  t4e  country.  Although 
not  90  large  and  heavy  fleeced  as  the  improved  Cots- 
woid,  fet  tb^  are  handsomely  foimed,  evince  great 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  altogether,  reflect  credit  upon 
tlieir  spirited  breeder.  His  swine  tfre  a  cross  of  the 
Berkshire  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  large-framed 
wbite  bog,  obtained  from  near  Lynchburg,  Va.  They 
have  proved  to  be  of  perhaps  the  best  bre4*d  yet  intro- 
duced, being  well  sailed  to  the  farmers  of  that  region. 
We  were  here  shown  a  kind  of  grass,  new  to  me,  call- 
eii  frea  the  name  of  the  person  who  introduced  it,  the 
*'  Randall  Grass.''  It  is  considered  b^  some  of  the  best 
fftrmers,  a  very  valuable  acquisition ;  it  starts  early  in 
(Ae  spring,  grows  luxuriantly,  and  aifords  an  abimdant 
and  nutritious  food.  It  looks  somewhat  like  the  *'  Or- 
ciiard  Grass,"  but  does  not  appear  so  coarse,  nor  does 
it  (^row  so  much  in  tufts.  Ii  is,  probably,  the  English 
Blue  grass.  The  common  Blue  grass  grows  spontaoe- 
oo&ly*  sad  abounds.  Stock  fatten  more  rapidly  upon  it 
than  any  other — a  mixture,  however,  of  several  species, 
ia  generally  preferred. 

We  Tisited  also,  tlie  adjoining  farm,  ''Fort  Chiswell." 
Afier  an  introduction  to  its  worthy  proprietor,  at  our 
request  we  were  conducted  to  a  distant  part  of  the  farm, 
and  shown  a  lot  of  fat  cattle.  We  estimated  20  of  tlie 
be^t  to  weigh  over  1800  Ibs.  gross,  each.  There  were 
125  in  the  lot;  a  part  were  of  the  Short  horn,  siiowing 
bi<rb  blood  and  good  treatment;  the  others,  with  but 
fi^w  exceptions,  were  crossed  with  the  Matchless  and 
Haniptuo  stock.  We  also  saw  a  lot  of  fat  hogs;  slaugh- 
tcred— come  of  them  weighed  over  400  lbs.  nett ;  a  lot 
of  23,  averaged  310  lbs.,  nttt.  We  saw  many  other 
tilings  to  interest  us  in  our  ride  over  this  magnificent 
estate  of  4,000  acres.  The  county  seat  of  Montgomery 
ctmnty  was  formerly  located  here.  The  old  county 
)sil  is  still  standing,  a  miserable  looking  log  hut,  forci- 
bly reminding  one  of  the  Black*holc  in  Calcutta — we 
were  rehicUntJy  compelled  to  decline  for  that  time,  a 
polite  invitation  to  the  mansion  bonse,  and  parted  with 
<w  attentive  friend,  under  a  promise  to  call  upon  him 
at  some  "  more  convenient  season." 

The  following  morning  we  left,  with  much  regret, 
the  kind  and  excellent  family  of  Mr.  Tate,  who  him- 
self  iosKtod  on  accompanying  us  a  few  miles,  in  order 
to  show  OS  the  beautiful  estate  of  Gukdon  Kent,  Epq. 
I'ofurtanately,  Mr.  Kent  was  absent  from  home ;  how- 
cyer,  we  took  the  liberty  to  ride  through  his  farm,  and 
view  his  fine  herd  of  cattle,  which  was  truly  a  gratify* 
i^i?  u<rht.  This  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county. 
The  fencing  was  in  good  repair,  and  substantial  gates 
hong  at  the  entraaoe  of  all  the  fields  through- which 
ve  passed.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  arable  land  is 
io  caltivation,  graaong  cattle  being  the  great  business 
of  this  country. 

Here  we  parted  with  our  gentlemanly  companion,  not 
however  until  we  had  gratefully  accepted  his  kind  pro- 
P^saI  to  rejoin  us  the  next  day,  to  make  an  excursion 
into  Smytbe,  his  native  county,  and  adjoining  Wythe. 
Wending  along  through  two  or  more  farms,  we  called 
*poa  C  L.  CaocKETT,  Esq.,  a  very  intelligent  and 
»;?roeable  pfentleman,  who  gratified  us  in  showing  his 
«ock  and  farm.  Here,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
this  wealthy  eouatry,  J  saw  an  agricultural  paper — the 


Southtm  Planter.  I  was  aftervrards  informed  that  Mr. 
Crockett  had  been  active  in  introducing  improved 
breeds  of  stock,  of  difi*erent  species,  into  that  county. 
He  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us,  when  we  roturnedy 
to  several  portions  of  the  adjoining  counties,  which  we 
had  not  visited,  and  very  much  to  my  regret,  an  acci- 
dent to  my  horse,  only  prevented  our  compliance  with 
his  polite  invitation. 

We  then  started,  in  company  with  Mr.  Tate,  for  the 
Rioh  Valley  in  Smytbe  county.  We  saw  many  interest* 
ing  things  by  the  way,  which  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  mention.  We  will  but  allude  to  the  fine  stock  at 
the  **  Seven-mile-ford,"  a  largo  and  well  managed 
farm  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Holston  river.  Indeed^ 
every  thing  upon  it  reflected  praise  on  its  worthy  and 
hospitable  proprietor,  Mr.  Hanson. 

We  next  visited  the  salt  works  in  the  Rich  Valley, 
where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thos.  L.  Prkston, 
Esq.,  a  devoted  friend  of  agricultural  science  and  agri- 
cultural improvement.  On  the  day  previous  to  our  ar- 
rival, he  had  delivered,  to  a  large  assembly  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  Smytbe,  at  the  Court  house,  an  agricultural  ad- 
dress, which  was  spoken  of  by  all  as  an  eloquent  appeal, 
and  calculated  to  do  much  toward  the  promotion  of  the 
noble  cause.  Mr.  Preston  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
salt;  has  two  large  furnaces  in  operation,  making  about 
600  bushels  per  diem.  The  supply  of  salt  water  is 
thought  to  be  inexhaustible.  There  are  several  other  . 
furnaces  here,  in  operation,  by  different  indiiriduals. 
The  salt  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  wants  bat 
means  of  access  to  market  to  develope  advantages  to 
all  concerned.  Here  too.  is  a  bed  of  gypsum,  of  supe- 
rior quality,  extending  about  15  miles  in  length,  and 
several  hundred  foet  in  depth.  Some  of  the  banks  are 
now  being  worked,  and  the  g}^psum  sells  at  the  banks 
for  $3  per  tun — while  at  the  distance  of  only  ten  miles, 
the  price  is  doubied !  If  proper  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation were  afibrded,  it  is  considered  that  abundance 
could  be  furnished  to  supply  the  whole  state  of  Virginia. 
Here  again,  the  very  earth  cries  ont  beseechingly,  for 
a  way  to  market.  After  spending  a  day  with  Mr.  . 
Preston,  who  had  given  us  a  real  Virginia  welcome, 
and  who  showed  us  all  we  could  desire  to  see,  we  took 
our  departure  from  his  picturesque  valley,  which,  em- 
bosomed in  mountains,  lay  asleep  in  its  beauty,  like 
another,  and  a  real  ''  Leclusaval.'' 

But  it  were  loo  long  to  tell  of  all  that  interested  us,  . 
even  as  farmers,  totally  neglecting  the  scientific,  geo-  ] 
logical,  min6ralo<;ical  and  maiiufactural  interest — ^and 
it  is  high  time  this  lucubration  were  brought  to  an  end. 
which  has  unconsciously  extended  to  something  like 
prolixity.  To  clo^e  rapidly — we  rambled  still  farther 
up  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston.  This  region  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  grazing  fine-woolcd  sheep,  being  ge- 
nerally too  steep  for  cattle  or  cultivation ;  some  gentle- 
men of  this  vicinity,  having  turned  their  attention  to  . 
wool  growing,  1  was  induced  to  promise  them  the  ex- 
cess of  my  flocks  of  Spanish  Merinos  and  Cotswolds. 
Here  we  saw  many  fine  farms,  and  made  valued  ac- 
quaintances. Returning  homewards,  we  made  a  detour 
to  the  left  of  our  outward  route ;  passing  by  quantities 
of  rich  land,  whose  virtues  were  scarcely  even  tested, 
we  again  reached  New  River,  some  ten  miles  below 
our  former  crossing,  and  directly  opposite  '*  Buchanaa 
Bottom,"  the  farm  of  Major  Kent.  We  were  sad(j 
disappointed  at  losing  the  opportunity  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Major,  who  wss  absent.  After 
"  presenting  onr  credentials,''  and  exchanging  saluta- 
tions with  the  family,  we  rode  through  the  fine  farm  of 
5,000  acres — stopped  to  look  at  some  superior  milob 
cows,  grazing  in  the  field.  They  were  large  and  well 
formed,  showing  fine  blood.  We  took  them  to  be  Short 
horns,  and  crosses  of  the  Durham  and  native  stock. 
Other  farms  I  would  mention  had  I  space;  but  with 
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good  wishes  for  our  kind  ftoquaintanoes,  we  most  bid 
farewell  to  them  and  **  Little  Tennessee/'  Would  that 
all  Virginia  oould  be  fully  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tanoe  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  see  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  a  celebrity  more  to  be  envied  than  its  present 
political  one — that  our  legislators  would  come  down 
from  the  clouds  of  federal  politics,  and  look  more  to 
domestic  necessities,  and  that  the  vast  mines  of  wealth 
wtiioh  now  lie  hidden  away  in  that  remote  ooraer  of  the 
state,  be  left  no  longer  unproductiye,  like  the  talent 
wtapped  in  a  napkin  and  buried  in  the  earth.  And  let 
us  hope,  that  the  projected  system  of  internal  improye- 
ment  for  this  country,  be  speedily  completed^  to  deye- 
lope  its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  and  appre- 
oiate  its  manufacturing  power,  which  is  now  but  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  its  spirited  little  rolling  mills  and  nail 
factory,  when  almost  every  mountain  stream  might 
work  a  Lowell,  and  Virginia,  at  length,  become  what 
is  her  right  and  her  destiny,— «n  empire  herself,  and 
yet  "  imperium  in  imperio/'  S.  F.  C.  Walnut  Hillif 
Jhtgutta  Co.,  Fa.,  Dec,  1848. 

J9ketci)f0  of  laxms. 

The  Farm  of  W*  A«  Hayes,  Esq. 

Editors  op  the  Cultitatok — The  agricultural 
readers  in  New-England  are  quite  generally  aware  that 
this  gentleman  is  a  most  systematic,  enlightened  and  suc- 
oessAil  cultivator.  He  has  long  been  a  zealous  promo- 
ter of  improvements  in  farming,  and  that  seal  has  been 
directed  by  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  prin- 
ciples. In  the  month  of  October  last,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  Judge  Hates,  at  his  farm  in  South  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  and  found  much  in  his  mode  of  culture  that, 
in  my  view,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Some  of  the 
prominent  points  of  his  husbandry,  I  shall  now  notice, 
with  the  hope  that  the  readers  of  The  Cultivator  may 
find  something  useful  in  the  perusal. 

Judge  Hates'  farm  consists  of  about  160  acres,  the 
most  of  which  he  purchased  some  30  years  ago.  He 
has,  in  addition,  60  or  70  acres  of  pasture,  a  mile  or 
two  from  home.  His  land  is  the  oldest  settlement  in 
that  part  of  Maine;  and  some  of  it  has  been  cropped 
for  a  long  period  of  years.  The  Judge  has  in  his  pos- 
session the  original  deed  from  the  Indian  chief,  to  the 
first  white  or  civilized  proprietor,  and  he  gave  the  deed 
of  the  premises  to  the  Judge.  The  farm  extends  over 
a  high  hill,  with  low,  wet  lands  on  each  side,  and 
mtich  of  the  soil  is  naturally  quite  thin.  As  it  came 
into  his  possession,  it  was  mostly  pasture  land,  covered 
with  bushes,  and  other  coarse  herbage,  of  little  valae. 
The  arable  land  had  been  hard-run,  producing  only  hay 
etiough  for  the  wintering  of  6  or  8  head  of  cattle. 

It  has,  through  life,  been  a  favorite  object  with  this 
agriculturist,  to  set  such  an  example  of  judicious  and 
systematic  husbandry  as  any  farmer,  of  moderate  means 
and  some  enterprise,  might  follow  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage. The  land  being  in  an  exhausted  condition, 
he  determined  to  render  it  gradually  more  productive, 
v^thout  any  great  outlay  of  capital  at  any  one  time. 
Although  his  means  have  for  many  years,  been  ample, 
azkl  the  temptation  sometimes  quite  inviting,  to  enter 
quite  largely  into  improvements  involving  quite  an  addi- 
tional investment;  he  has  still  adhered  to  his  original 
determination.  The  improvements  have  been  made  to 
pay  as  he  went  along,  and  the  farming  business  has  not 
boon  suffered  to  run  in  debt  to  him. 

The  mansion  and  farm-buildings  stand  upon  rising 
grc-und,  a  little  back  from  the  public  road,  theeleTation 
af^  >rdLng  quite  an  extended  view  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
t*-.-.  The  land  rises  gradually  back  of  the  buildings, 
tviuinating  in  quite  an  eminence,  which  commands  a 
f: :  *  prospect  of  great  extent,  in  eveiy  direction.    About 


every  acre  of  the  estate,  oo  either  aide  of  the  slope , 
may  here  be  seen.  The  maneion  is  approa^ed,  in  fro&t, 
by  successive  (lights  of  granite  steps,  with  torfed  ter- 
races intervening,  filled  with  a  variety  of  abnibs  and 
low-growing  trees,  with  omaasental  foliage^  arranged 
and  cultured  with  mnoh  taste  by  the  ladies.  The  house 
was  built  by  the  former  proprietor ;  it  is  spaoioiiay  with 
an  aspect  most  rural  and  eomfortaUe.  Tfaefana'b«aiiii- 
ings  combine  every  thing  desirable  far  eoayaiiieDi-^,. 
neatness  and  order  in  their  arrangement.  In  the  rear 
of  the  bnildinffs  is  an  ample  Idtehen-gardea,  and  a  fise 
young  orchard  of  ingrafted  firuit  of  15  aeres.  A  acrath' 
em  slope  is  deemed  highly  fiavorafale  Sar  finiit-trees  is 
that  bleak  country ;  and  the  fine  appearance  of  this  or- 
ohard  would  seem  to  sabstaatiate  it.  The  fences  are 
ail  durably  built,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  A  farHS-roid 
runs  nearly  throagh  the  premisea,  dividing  thens  about 
midway.  Strong  and  eooyeaicatly  bong  gates,  wiih 
granite  posts,  are  placed  along  this  road.  They  have 
been  erected  at  different  tunes,  as  the  materia 
ooold  be  advantageoasly  procured  in  the  way  of  an  ex- 
change trade ;  thus  exemplifying  the  detcmrmiariga  be- 
fore stated  in  proceeding  gradually  and  jadieimwh-  io 
outlays  for  improvements. 

The  Barns— The  principal  bam  is  109  feet  knf  br 
43  feet  wide,  with  20  foot  poste.  In  atowing  av&j 
hay  in  this  bam,  the  mows  are  gradoaliy  laid  oat  oa 
each  side  until  they  meet,  ferming  an  arch  over  the 
floor  sufiiciently  high  to  walk  under.  All  the  room 
over  head  can  thus  be  filled  with  hay.  Stahlea  ran  ibe 
whole  length  of  the  bam,  on  the  south  mde,  with  a  cel- 
lar underneath  them.  Theze  is  another  ccilar  for  rt»>u 
at  one  end  of  the  bam,  well  finished  and  ventilated,  acd 
ooavenient  for  feeding  the  cattle.  A  grain-ham.  Zo  hj 
26,  stands  a  little  baok  upon  the  side-hill,  with  a  bass 
ment  story,  open  on  the  south  aide,  for  the  storage  of 
every  farm  implement.  This  is  the  '*  place  "  far  eTcrv 
tool  not  in  use,  and  here  it  may  be  feooJ,  '^in  it^ 
place." 

When  the  large  bam  waa built,  it  was  most  thofoaei- 
ly  aaderpinned  with  granite,  and  the  cracks  made  per- 
fectly tight  with  mortar.  It  was  soon  found  that  tk« 
sills  and  sleepers  began  to  rot,  by  reason  of  moistare. 
and  confined  air,  and  three  or  four  feel  of  the  bottom  oi 
the  hay-mow  was  damaged  from  the  name  cease.  It 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  underpinning  beiweM 
the  posts:  and  a  cirealation  of  air  is  now  deemed  of 
importance,  for  the  preservation  of  the  timbers  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  hay,  in  the  bottom  of  the  mow.  It 
is  thought  that  the  cellar  should  be  left  open  oa  tbe 
south  side,  for  the  health  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  iw 
the  other  considerations  named. 

The  corn-house  stands  a  little  awiqr  from  the  ntbtf 
buildings.  It  is  set  upon  substantial  granite  po<?, 
about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  grwis*2. 
Smooth  slate-stones  are  placed  on  top  of  these  graake 
posts,  projecting  over  them  several  inches,  or  all  aide*. 
which  effectually  keeps  out  the  rats.  I'ight,  moveaK« 
steps  are  placed  at  the  entrance,  when  it  is  aeeessarj 
to  pass  in  and  out  with  grain,  and  are  removed  whea 
not  in  actual  use.  There  are  bins  in  this  huildSng  fcr 
the  storage  of  all  kinds  of  grain  raised  upon  the  tarsi  r 
as  fast  as  it  is  threshed. 

Caxb  or  Stock— Judge  Hayes  is  very  considerate 
of  the  comfort  and  consequent  thrift  of  his  farm  stock, 
during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter.  I  give  his  owa 
concise  and  sensible  remarks  upon  thb  sul^eet: — 

"  The  cattle  are  fed  several  times  in  the  momiag,  a^ 
carefully  carded ;  and  at  about  9  o'clock  turned  out  fer 
water  and  for  exercise.  While  they  are  drinkiag,  tbe 
stalls  are  cleaned,  and  supplied  with  fresh  and  cIcm 
litter,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  they  are  again  tied  op.  B 
the  weather  is  stormy  or  very  cold,  they  are  permitied 
to  return  to  their  stalls  as  soon  as  pesahle;  tart  if  we 
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weather  is  mild,  they  are  anfiered  to  remain  out  longer, 
but  not  more  than  two  hours.  They  are  fed  in  their 
stalls  several  times  during  the  day,  always  giving  a 
little  at  a  time.  In  the  afternoon^  they  arc  again  turn- 
ed oat  and  watered,  and  sufiered  to  remain  out  as  long 
as  in  the  morning.  The  stalls  having  been  again 
cleaned  and  littered,  the  cattle  are  again  tied  ap  for 
the  ni'ht.  Great  care  is  taken  to  make  the  barn  warm. 
When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  the  windows  and  doors 
are  closely  shut.  In  this  way,  the  cattle,  being  more 
cotofortable,  are  k^t  at  much  less  expense  and  thrive 
bciier. 

^^Mj  bosiness  calk  me  often  to  ride  through  the  coun- 
ty of  York,  and  it  is  distressing  to  see  seven- eighths  of 
(he  stock,  ^working  oxen  excepted,)  exposed  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather  in  cold  winter  days,  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  witboat  shelter.  Cattle  so  situated  will 
take  little  exercise,  but  stand  shivering  with  the  cold, 
not  being  able  to  lie  down  comfortably  on  the  cold  melt- 
ing snow.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  cattle  and  sheep 
should  be  much  exposed  to  severe  cold  weather  to  ren- 
der them  hardy.  Some  farmers  say  they  leave  their 
cattle  out,  because  their  business  calls  them  away  from 
home.  This  is  a  ppor  excuse.  It  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  torn  their  cattle  out  for  water  only  once  each 
day,  and  tie  them  up  immediately  after  drinking,  than 
to  leave  them  out  all  day  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
Then  the  humane  darmer,  when  gone  from  home  and 
exposed  to  the  storms  of  oar  inclement  winter,  may 
feel  some  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  his  live  stock,  by  placing  them  in 
a  dry  and  warn  shelter." 

MAinnPACTUBS  of  Manttre — Lands  that  are  in  good 
eondition,  are  kept  so  with  comparative  ease ;  but  those 
that  have  become  exhausted  of  their  vegetable  matter 
by  a  coarse  of  skinning,  are  with  much  difficulty  made 
productive.  While  in  this  stftte,  they  soon  pack  down 
into  a  bard  and  lifeless  condition,  alter  being  plowed, 
and  of  course,  are  Car  more  su&oeptible  to  drouth.  It 
is  impossile  for  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants  to  expand 
or  find  nourtshment  in  them.  Compost  manure,  having 
vegetable  matter  for  its  basis,  and  the  necessary  salts 
veil  developed  in  its  combination,  being  liberally  sup- 
plied to  these  infertile  soils,  renders  them  more  permea^ 
ble  to  heat,  air  and  moisture ;  it  operates  as  a  sponge 
in  the  soil  to  attract  and  retain  moisture;  and  it  con- 
tains the  elements  of  a  robust  life  for  the  growing  crop. 
We  see  that  nature  every  where  forms  a  rich  vegetable 
mould  for  ner  heavy  forests  to  rear  their  towering  heads, 
or  her  broad  prairies  to  luxuriate  in  their  variegated 
and  exuberant  folia^.  A  main  dependanoe,  then,  in 
hrioging  ap  an  exhausted  soil  to  a  state  of  productive- 
ness, must  ordinarily  be  upon  axigmentiag  the  amoonC 
of  vegetable  matter  in  and  upon  tbe  soil. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  object  with  Judge  Hayes,  to 
torn  every  thing  of  this  kind  to  the  best  account.  He 
preserves  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  decomposing  sod, 
from  the  dissipating  influenoe  of  sun  and  wind,  by  one 
("arcful  plowing;  leaving  it  in  its  inverted  position 
through  the  whole  rotation  of  crops  following.  All  the 
waste  vegetable  substances  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
farm,  are  annaally  gathered  up  and  carried  to  the  barn- 
yard and  piggery,  to  be  converted  into  manure  for  the 
tillage  fields.  Quantities  of  leaves  are  gathered  in  the 
fall,  and  even  late  in  the  spring,  for  littering  tlie  cattle 
tnd  swine.  The  bushes,  ferns  and  coarse  grasses,  left 
by  the  cattle  .in  the  pastures,  are  annually  mowed  and 
carted  to  the  yards;  and  a  better  herbage  coming  in, 
the  quality  of  the  pastures  is  improved.  The  sour, 
c«)arsc  grasses  of  the  unreclaimed  lowlands  are  brought 
to  the  barn  and  stacked  mitside,  to  be  used  for  littering 
the  stalls.     All  the  refuse  straw  is  saved  for  the  same 

purpose. 

The  large  bam  is  plaoed  open  a  Mde-htU,  with  yards 


all  round  it.  Spacious  apartments  are  thus  afibrded  fot 
the  different  kinds  of  stock,  and  also  places  of  deposdte 
for  the  various  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure, 
in  the  different  stages  of  their  deoomposition  or  maim* 
facture.  The  yard  on  the  north  side  of  the  barn  has 
been  dug  out  from  the  side-hill,  and  has  a  bank  wall  to 
prevent  the  caving  in  of  the  road  above  it.  It  is  there- 
fore a  convenient  place  for  the  deposite  of  materials 
that  require  more  than  one  season  to  rot  them.  To  this 
place  all  the  potato  tops,  coarse  grass,  brakes,  bushes 
of  one  years'  growth,  and  any  and  ail  other  coarse  ve» 
getable  substances  are  brought  and  tipped  off.  The  in- 
dustry and  care  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  these  ma^ 
terials  is  most  commendable,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
season  their  accumulation  becomes  very  important. 

There  is  a  deposite  of  swamp  muck,  covering  several 
acres,  from  8  to  15  feet  in  depth,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  barn.  The  road  is  a  little  descending  a.1  the  waj! 
from  tne  swamp  to  the  yards,  and  they  are  well  covers 
ed  with  it  each  year,  at  little  expense.  A  good  ooat 
is  also  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  barn-cellar.  This 
cellar  was  commenoed  some  time  after  the  barn  was 
built.  It  has  been  enlarged  from  year  to  year  by 
throwing  the  soil  under  the  barn,  back  upon  the  manure , 
in  about  equal  proportions  with  it,  at  suitable  intervals 
during  the  winter. 

The  yards  are  plowed  and  dug  over  several  times  do- 
ring  the  season,  and  more  muck,  soil,  lime  or  ashes  are 
occasionally  added  to  absorb  all  the  g'ases,  the  bad  and 
unhealthy  odors.  From  10  to  30  casks  of  lime  have 
been  annually  used  in  the  composts.  Judge  Hayes 
thinks  that  so  far  as  the  uninterrupted  health  of  his  fa*- 
mily  may  be  considered  a  test  in  the  case,  the  prudence 
and  benefit  of  the  practice,  on  this  score  only,  are  fully 
established.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  contents  of  the 
cellar  are  overhauled,  from  end  to  end,  which  is  thought 
to  promote  all  the  desirable  decomposition  before  oart« 
ing  on  to  the  soil. 

The  horse-barn  stands  near  the  out-buildings  of  the 
house,  and  the  manure  is  thrown  into  a  yard  excavated 
and  walled  up,  excepting  at  the  lowest  end.  A  stoned 
drain,  leading  from  the  bouse  to  this  yard,  with  a  con* 
siderable  descent,  conducts  all  the  wash  of  the  house^ 
and  the  night  soil,  on  the  horse  manure,  keeping  itsuf-^ 
ficiently  moist  to  prevent  too  rapid  fermentation.  Muck^ 
soil,  &c.  are  occasionally  added,  and  three  or  four  hogs 
are  busily  at  work  amongst  it.  Should  the  drain  at  any 
time  become  offensive,  there  is  an  abundance  of  water 
at  hand  to  flood  it  and  remove  impurities.  The  horses 
stand  upon  several  inches  of  tan-bark  which  has  beea 
previously  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  several  months* 
ACter  becoming  well  saturated  with  their  urine,  it  is 
thrown  out  with  the  manure,  and  is  thought  to  be  a 
good  material  for  the  soil  of  the  lowland  meadow. 

Judge  Hayes  related  an  interesting  example,  in  ths 
case  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  of  the  advantage  of  a 
diligent  collection  of  materials  to  be  converted  into  ma^ 
nure.  A  young  man  came  into  possession  of  a  poor,  run- 
down farm  at  the  death  of  his  father.  Being  of  an  enter- 
prising turn,  and  desirous  of  bringing  up  the  homestead 
to  a  more  productive  state,  he  applied  to  the  Judge  for 
advice  as  to  the  kind  of  husbandry  to  be  adopted.  He 
was  told  to  eoUect  materials  for  increasing  his  manure. 
T-o-oover  the  yards  and  litter  the  stables  with  the  best 
material  he  could  command;  and  if  nothing  better 
could  be  procured,  to  take  sand  or  gravel,— or  at  any 
rate,  something, -~to  absorb  the  liquid  and  gases  of  the 
manure  from  the  stock.  As  the  farm  afforded  no  muck, 
the  young  man  commenced  by  carting  in  turf  and  soil 
from  the  road-side.  The  stables  were  sprinkled  with 
loam,  daily,  to  absorb  the  urine.  When  this  resource 
failed,  he  carted  turf  and  soil  from  the  fields.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  enabled  to  more  than  double  the  stock 
and  daily  produce  of  his  fiurm,  through  the  increased 
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prodactiveness  of  the  fields ;  and  thie  again  inoreased 
the  faoUities  tor  making  manure.  His  farm  is  now  pro- 
dnotiye,  and  with  ease  he  lays  bjr  a  handsome  sum  an- 
BDally,  from  the  products  of  his  dairy. 

Tbe  Piooeet — ^The  excellent  arrangements  for  the 
•wine,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Judge  Hayes  in  his  manu- 
faotare  of  manure  from  this  source^  are  so  much  better 
described  by  himself  than  I  can  do  it,  that  I  quote  his 
own  remarks:*- 

''  My  hog  stye  is  seventy  feet  long  and  seventeen 
§wi  wide.  There  is  one  aisle  on  one  side,  and  seven 
partitions  for  hogs  on  the  other.  A  place  for  dressing 
the  hogs,  and  kettle  for  cooking  their  food,  are  in  the 
centre.  Doors  are  so  placed  that  the  swine  may  be  re- 
moved from  one  apartment  to  the  other,  and  to  the 
Area  for  dressing  them.  There  is  a  row  of  yards  on  the 
aide  of  the  stye,  one  for  each  apartment.  The  doors 
leading  to  these  yards  are  hung  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
swing  either  way,  and  thus  the  hogs  may  go  in  or  out 
4t  their  pleasure,  and  always  have  their  doors,  when 
desirable,  dosed  after  tliem.  These  doors  should  be 
made  of  plank  or  double  boards,  to  render  them  so  hea* 
Tf  that  the  wind  will  not  keep  them  open  in  cold  sto- 
ny weather.  The  hog  is  proverbially  called  m  dirty 
animal.  This  depends  very  much  on  his  edveation. 
If  he  has  been  brought  up  with  dirty  habits,  he  will 
continue  in  them,  unless  great  pains  are  taken  to  change 
them.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  acquired  good 
habits,  he  will  endure  great  soflering  to  avoid  a  filthy 
action.  Hogs  in  this  land  of  barren  soil  are  especially 
▼alnable  for  making  manure.  I  could  never  obtain 
much  advantage  from  the  rooting  of  well  fed  swine; 
but  the  quantity  of  urine  they  discharge  is  very  great 
and  valuable.  It  is  very  important  that  the  evacua- 
tions of  the  hog  should  always  be  deposited  on  the  ma* 
nnre  heap.  If  they  are  discharged  in  the  stye  or  in  his 
nest,  they  will  be  principally  lost.  Now  hy  observing 
the  regular  ttabits  of  this  animal,  and  taking  a  littie 
pains,  a  bad  habit  in  this  respect  may  soon  be  cored. 
The  confined  hog  always  goes  to  a  wet  place  to  make 
his  evacuations.  If  then,  you  wish  the  hog  to  change 
his  place  for  doing  this,  dig  a  small,  hollow  place  in 
the  manure  heap,  and  keep  it  wet  for  a  few  days  by 
turning  in  water  occasionally  ,*  at  the  same  time  make  the 
place  clean  and  dry  which  you  wish  him  to  abandon. 
fie  will  then  probably  go  to  the  wet  place  in  the  ma* 
sure  yard  to  make  his  doposites ;  but  if  he  should  not 
do  so.  fasten  him  out  from  the  stye  for  a  few  days,  so 
that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  desired  place, 
keeping  the  place  you  wish  him  to  abandon,  dean  and 
dry  in  the  mean  time,  and  you  will,  without  fail  aocom- 
plish  your  object.  This  to  some,  will  appear  a  low, 
trifling  subject  to  write  about,  but  the  farmer,  to  thrive, 
must  attend  to  small  concerns.  I  usually  keep  ten  dd 
hogs  on  my  farm,  and  pigs  to  supply  their  place.  They 
.are  fed  with  the  wa^te  of  the  kitchen,  dairy,  and  with 
boiled  roots,  apples  and  some  meal.'' 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  a  proverb  with  the  Flem- 
ish farmer,  that  *'  manure  is  the  god  of  agriculture;" 
and  with  the  Scottish  farmer,  that  ^'  muck  (manure,)  is 
the  mother  of  the  meal  chest."  These  are  strong  and 
significant  expressions;  but  one  seems  to  find  them 
pretty  fully  realised  in  the  husbandry  of  Judge  fiayes. 

In  my  next  communication,  I  propose  to  oontinoe 
my  sketches  of  this  gentleman's  farming,  under  theibl- 
lowing  heads: 

1st.  Management  of  the  Arable  Land 

2d.  Improvement  by  Mixing  Sdls. 

3d.  Improvement  of  the  Pastures. 

4th.  Draining  and  reclaiming  Wet  Lands. 

BrattUboro*,  Vt,  Dte.  25,  1848.     F.  Holbkoox. 

One  house  in  New- York,  shipped  on  one  day  recently, 
983,445  lbs.  cheese  for  Europe,  valued  at  $68,841. 


9L\ft  {lonltrji  Sar). 

Taiieties  of  the  Domestie  Fowl. 


In  our  last,  we  described  sereral  ef  tbe  origiad 
stocks  and  wild  i^iecies  of  the  fowl.  Thedoncstis  rs. 
rieties  whidi  have  sprang  from  these,  sre  very  wama- 
ous — a  circumstance  whieb  need  create  little  surprtte, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  bird  has  bseo  is  a  itate 
of  subjugation  for  several  thousand  years,  sad  has  ptv 
sed  from  one  oonntry  to  aaother  ever  the  priaeipal  par. 
tion  of  the  globe. 

Gams  Fowi^ — Of  the  domcatieated  becds  vtick 
are  believed  to  retain  in  a  striking  degrastkekongisal 
characters,  the  game  ibwl,  fig.  15,  is  entkled  to  tiie 
first  rank.  Martin,  in  his  late  work,  as  we  kaie  al- 
ready quoted,  (see  last  namber,)  eOBJeetares  that  tk 
beautiful  variety  of  the  gamo  fowl  called  the  "  blaek- 
breasted  red,"  may  have  been  derived  from  t  sp^ 
of  India  jangle  (bwL      Ha  fortber  meatioas  that  *' the 


tS— «A]n  COCK. 

Earl  of  Derby  possesses  a  breed  which  has  ben  > 
possession  of  that  noble  family  knr  maoj  geun- 
tions,  and  which  is  sedulously  preserved  from  base  al- 
loy. It  is  a  blaok-breasted  red,  with  a  porple  band 
across  the  wing,  and  though  superior  in  sise  to  the  fits- 
kiva  jun^le-fowI,  it  closely  resembles  that  bird  ia  pis- 
mage  and  in  elegance  of  contour.'' 

Although  the  fowl  was  fonml  in  a  doBMtie  state  a 
Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  tonpesi,  it 
is  probable  that  the  game  breed  was  introdDced  af:er 
that  event.  Martin  remarks  that  the  aneteiit  Gfeeb 
possessed  several  renowned  breeds  of  game  ibvli,  m^ 
that  Media  and  Persia  possessed  others  of  first  rate  ex- 
cellence; but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  this  breed  vtf 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  who  are  supposed  to  km 
derived  it  from  the  Persians,  when  Britaio  was  a  Bo- 
man  oolony. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  way  in  which  the 
game  fowl  was  ofirried  into  England,  it  has  Ion?  b«« 
there  cultivated  with  such  care,  and  has  attained  swi 
perfection,  that  it  has  been  bysom^  natoralbts  esprns- 
)y  denominated  **  the  English  Fowl." 

Formerly,  the  great  indueement  fbrkeepragrthe^ 
fowl,  was  its  employment  in  cock-fighting,  a  barbsroos 
sport,  which  has  for  several  years  been  forbidden  by 
law  in  England,  and  several  parts  of  this  oooDtiT;  ^ 
the  breed  is  still  preserved  by  many,  not,  as  has  be« 
observed,  «•  for  fighting,  but  for  its  beauty,  its  po"^' 
and  ancient  lineage.  '^ 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  game  fowl,  eacM 
which  has  or  has  had  its  admirers  and  patrons.  Ik 
points  which  distinguish  the  best,  are  giTea  as  foaon 
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"  Tb«  hew)  ought  ui  bo  email,  the  eyes  large  and 
fariak,  and  the  beak  strong  snd  hooked  at  tlie  selling  un  j 
•U  color  ought  alao  to  amiwer  to  that  iiT  tho  priiitlpal 
«r  general  color  of  the  fealhera,  whether  ihej  be  fel- 
low, reddish,  or  Rrny.  The  beam  of  his  leg  ought  la 
be  i-erj'  strong,  and  accnrdiiig  (o  hta  plumage  either 
blue,  gray  or  yellow;  and  the  spurs  ought  la  be  rough, 
long  and  sharp,  a  little  bending  ajid  puiuting  inward. 
The  three  colon  esteemed  in  a  game-oock  are  gray, 
jellow,  aod  red,  wiih  a  black  breast." 

"  It  is  oot,"  says  Martin,  "  lor  its  pi^fnacioiis  quali- 
ciu  that  tfaecame  fowl  is  lo  be  noliciAl — it  yiukis  to  no 
breed,  nay,  perhaps  is  superior  lo  most  in  the  uhileiicss 
and  iiapidiiy  of  its  flesh;  tlie  hens  are  excellent  layeis, 
mnd  tbeeggs,  though  of  moderate  sine  only,  are  remark- 
atjle  for  the  delicaiy  of  (heir  flavor.  The  gome-vock 
is  very  attentive  to  bis  feoiale  train,  and  erer  ready  to 
<k>  battle  in  their  defence,  but  not  unfrequencly  he  be- 
comes aaTage  and  daaf^erous.  We  haveoumelvea  more 
Chan  once  been  fiercely  assiiiled  by  a  game-cook,  and  be 
it  observed,  a  blow  from  his  spur  is  no  trifle;  several 
iaatancea  have  come  under  oar  notice  in  which  children 
faave  been  severely  injured,  and  we  hsveread  and  heard 
«ir  cases  is  which  children  have  been  killed. 

"  Of  all  the  breeds,  in  our  eyes,  the  game  breed  is 
the  most  beautiful,  whetlier  ne  look  lo  contour  or  to 
oolooriDg;  the  cock  carries  himself  proudly  yet  grace- 
ful]; ;  bis  port  and  bearing  proclaim  his  flery  Kpirit ;  his 
DDdaanted  mettle,  whieh  endures  even  to  his  last  breath. 
Cor  while  postrate  uul  mortally  wounded  he  will  answer 
the  inralting  crow  of  his  victorious  rivsl,  and  make  a 
laal  efiiM-t  ta  revenge  himself  before  the  spark  of  life  is 
esiinct.  No  wonder  that  the  (^tant  cock  should  have 
been  clKveii  as  (be  emblem  of  courage." 

Tbe  game  fowl  bas  been  introduced  into  this  country 
and  ia  bred  by  aevcral  amateurs  in  great  beauty  and' 
perfeetioii. 

G»aT  Mauit  Fowl.— This  is  undoubtedly  descend- 
ed Trom  the  Qalltu  gigunliut,  which  is  a  native  of  Ja- 
va, Somalra,  and  probably,  of  other  parts  of  southern 
Ana-  It  is  still  found  in  the  islands  named.  But  we 
are  informed  by  various  travellers  that  il  is  kept  in  a 
domesticated  state  not  onlv  in  India,  but  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  in  Cochin-China,  and  Chini.  It  bos  long 
been  known  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  parent  stock  of  the  kinds  known  under  the 
aames  of  Malay,  India,  Chittagon",  Java,  61.  Ja^o, 
Cochin- Chinese,  Cbinose,  and  in  tome  parts  of  America, 
as  tbe  Bucks  County,  and  Ostrich  fowl.  A  cross  of  it 
probably  prevails  in  all  the  larger  breeds.  The  trinin)( 
diOereiM^es  which  appear  in  the  kinds  mentioned,  Mar- 
tin altributea  to  the  inSuence  of  domestication  and  ac- 
t:ideatal  or  designed  croeses. 

The  aooompanying  portrait,  (Gg.  IG,)  is  given  by 
Martin  as  representing  the  truest  type  of  the  species — O . 
gigmaUut.  He  gives  tbe  following  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  bird: 

'*  The  male,  in  his  natural  attitude,  of^en  coiisidera- 
blj  exceeds  two  leet  in  hcljiht,  from  the  ground  ti 
crown  of  the  head.     The  comb  extends  backward* 
line  with  the  eyes;  it  is  low,  thick,  destitute  of  e 
tiotu,  aitd  has  the  appearance  as  if  its  rid^s  had 
vat  off.     Tbe  wattles  han<^ng  from  the  under  mandible 
are  small,  and  the  throat  is  bare.     The  neck  is  Ion 
and  covered  with  hackles  of  a  pale  golden  reddish  coli 
which  extend  to  (he  upper  pan  of  the  hack.     The  mi 
die  of  tbe  back,  and  the  lesser  wing   coverts  are  at 
■Ifop  phcslflut,  and  the  webs  of  tbe  feathers  are  disui 
ti^d  ;  ibe  greater  wing  coverts  arc  glossy  green  ;  the  1 
cundnries  and  quill -feathers  are  of  ■  palo  reddish  yetU 
on    their  outer   webs.     The  hackles  of  the  rump  are 
I.  n;;  and  drooping,  and   are  of  a  pale  reddish  yellow. 
Tbe  tail  feathers  are  of  a  glossy  green.     The  under 
p.irts  are  generally  of  s  gloiwy  greenish   black,  with 


high  reflections,  each  feather  being  of  a  deep,  cheitnat 

"  the  base,  producing  somewbat  of  a  mottled  appear- 
ce,  especially  if  the  plumage  be  a  little  deranged. 
The  body  is  stout,  and  the  legs  are  long,  bat  very  ro- 
bust. In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  length 
of  the  neck  and  limbs,  tho  head  seems  small,  and  ia 
far  from  being  pleasing  in  appearance,  the  ourtailment  of 
omb  and  wattles  seeming  the  result  of  injury  ol 
irmation.  The  gait  is  heavy  and  dBstitole  of  alert- 
ness, aad  the  bird,  as  we  have  frequently  seen,  often 
reposes  resting  on  the  tarsi  or  shanks,  their  whol* 
length  being  applied  to  the  ground.  Tbe  emeu  rests 
in  the  same  manner.  The  attitude  is  uncouth,  and  givef 
the  idea  of  the  bird  being  oppressed  with  its  own 
weight.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  gigaolio  fowl  i» 
Es  disposed  la  mount  tlie  trues  and  roost  on  the  brao- 
les  than  most  others  of  tbe  genus;  and  this  Strang* 
altitude  may  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  taking  repose. 
*"'  crow  of  tbe  cook,  instead  of  being  a  clear  ringing 
heartily  delivered,  a*  if  in  defiance  of  every  rival, 


tC— aoi.K  ox  DALIT  nwi.' 

like  the  blast  of  the  knight's  clarion  on  (he  listed  Aeld, 

is  short,  hoarse,  and   monotooons,   more   like  a  oroah 

As  before  remarked,  this  race,  in  a  domestic  Slate, 
presents  considerable  variation  of  characters;  but  we 
agree  with  the  author  aliove  quoted,  that  the  stock  re- 
presented by  the  cut  shows  tbe  greatest  purity,  and  in- 
dicates the  least  departure  from  the  original.  The 
breed  in  its  pure  state  is  generally  nol  handsome,  either 
in  form  or  plumage,  and  its  flesh  is  ooarse  and  wantmg 
in  flavor.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  crossing  varieties, 
in  which  increase  of  size  is  desirable.  Much,  however 
depends  on  the  manner  of  breeding.  By  care  and  judg. 
ment  in  selecting  the  best  formed  and  finest  boned  spe- 
cimens for  propagation,  the  breed  can  be  greatly  chan- 
ged and  impmved  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations. 
Several  instances  of  ihla  kind  have  occurred  under  our 
own  observation.  Tbe  oelebrated  Cochin-China  fowls 
kept  in  Queen  Victoria's  aviary,  are  repardod  by  Mat- 
tin  as  only  a  sub-variety  of  the  great  Malay. 

Valuable  slocks  have  originated  by  eroesing  diflerent 
branches  of  the  Malay  with  other  breeds.  Dickson 
thinks  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Dorking  originated 
by  a  cross  between  the  Malay  and  the  game  fowl.  A, 
writer  in  the  Scottish  Quarltrly  Jovmal  of  JgncuU 
Curt  is  of  the  lame  opinion.      The  Jersey-blue  indicalei 

As  we  commonly  see  llio  Malay,  it  possesses  but  lit- 
tle spirit  and  courage;  yel  a  variety  of  tbo  race  is  cnl- 
livatedin  India,  whioh  is^oM.     Wo  saw  some  spoci- 
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aeu  or  ihia  guoe  itook,  twantj-flre  jean  ago.  Ther 
vrera  mostly  wbite,  bat  io  general  obarBclen  corrM- 
pooded  to  the  figuie  uid  detciiplioD  aboro  givea, 
Oapt  tbal  Ibej  were  leu  in  eiie,  and  vers  much  i 
(lOtive.  la  coiuKge  tbey  were  Daflinchiugj  and  ihe 
j^ung  would  wmetimei  jnok  out  eaoh  otben'  ejet,  and 
tear  tbeir  beads  bare  to  the  ikull,  before  ikej  were 
old  euongb  to  orow. 

A  breed  was  eitablinbed  in  Eagland  aboDt  eevent; 
Tears  ago,  by  Ihe  Buke  or  Leeds,  called  the  "  Ghake- 
h»g"  breed,  wbich  oblainsd  great  celebril;,  Tor  tbe 
•Irength  and  prowem  of  the  cocks.  Martin  obMrrea 
that  "  this  breed  was  probably  formed  by  ■  croe*  with 
tlie  Qallui  giganltui  ;  the  male  frequently  exceeded 
t^  pounds  in  weight,  and  to  his  great  Mrengtb  it  ad- 
ded ipirit  end  delerraination."  Tfaii  breed  it  thought 
to  be  now  exiinot.  Il  wa<  •omelimea  called  by  anlhon 
the  "  shack- back,"  or  "shag-back"  breed;  but  Mar- 
tin suggests  that  as  it  was  formerly  the  praolioe  in 
oook- fighting  to  challenge  all  nomers  with  the  cock 
tienttaltd  in  a  bag,  "  the  tremondons  power  and  size 
of  the  Duke  of  l.eed«'  fowl,  proved  so  superior  to  those 
of  all  oompelilors,  and  usually  securiog  conqnest,  it 
eventually  obtained  Ihe  name  par  txetll**ct,  at  Skakt- 
hag,  which  was  corrupted  to  the  other  lenns." 


Sl}e  Qortitnltaral  {IDtjHtrtmniL 


Raiains  FraJt  Treea—lKqalrtM  Aniimed. 

A  oorrespondenl  in  Virginia,  makes  the  following  in- 
qairios: — 

Will  apple,  pear,  and  quinoe  seeds  lose  their  vitality 
b;  being  kept  dry  in  boxes  six  or  twelve  moaths  T 

[Thoj  would  probably  be  more  or  leu  injived,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  wholly  spoiled.  Pear  seeds  have 
been  kepi  dry  a  few  months,  and  after  exposure  to 
moisture  and  frost,  have  vegetnted  finely.  In  other  ca- 
ses, apple  and  pear  seeds,  so  treated,  have  nearly  failed. 
Security  wonld  direct  that  the  secda  be  kept  moderate- 
ly rooisi  from  the  lime  that  they  are  taken  from  Ibe 
fruit.  Al^er  having  become  nucb  dried,  moistare  and 
frost  operate  in  softening  and  splitting  the  horny  cover- 
ing] 

Should  peach  atones  be  planted  immediately  aAer  the 
fruit  is  taken  from  them,  and  will  they  eome  up  well 
when  taken  from  under  the  trees  and  planted  at  this 
season  of  the  year  [late  autumn,!  where  they  have 
been  lying  since  they  fell  from  the  tree;  and  will  the 
stones  which  have  been  kopl  dry  in  buies  the  same 
length  of  time,  come  up  as  well  as  if  planted  fresh  T 

[In  all  cases,  the  seeds  of  fruit  trees  are  bekt  if  ai 
fresh  as  possible,-  but  peach  stones  may  be  kept  some 
months'dry  with  small  injury.  Some  nurserymen  plant 
them  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  but  they  do  not  ollen 
sucoecd  so  well.  Under  the  tree,  shaded  from  the  sun, 
•od  inoontact  with  the  moist  esrtb,  they  might  dryhul 
little ;  and  again,  IT  In  hot  sun&liine  and  on  dusty  (ground, 
Ihey  mi)4lit  suffer  severely.  They  should  always  be 
cracked  before  planting,  in  which  case  freezing  is  not 
riecessary,  but  only  facilitates  the  splitting  of  the  alone. 
Too  much  moisture  spoils  them.] 

Wbich  are  twenty  of  the  best  peaches,  and  twenit  of 
the  best  plums! 

[P(acA«i— Early  York  (serrated,)  Early  Tillotson, 
Cole's  Eitrly  Red,  Conledge's  Favorite,  White  Imperial, 
George  IV,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Large 
Early  York,  Large  Red  Rareripe,  Bellsgarde,  Early 
Nowingtnn,  Nivctle,  Morris'  White,  Old  Mixon  Free, 
Crawford's  Early,  President,  Nobleete,  Crawlbrd's  Late, 
UroiJ  Hill. 


Plitmt — Primordial!,  Imperial  OUooan,  Uwrcsn 
Gage,  Early  Orleans,  Pnr^e  Gige  (gHurine,)  |U 
Diaper,  Purple  Favorite,  Bed  Gage,  JeOEnga,  Imps, 
rial  Gage,  Lombard  or  Bleeoker's  Scarlet,  WiAiagug, 
Green  Gage,  Bleeoker's  Gage,  Uuliag's  EDpetb,  Cm'> 
Golden  Drop,  Frost  Gage,  Bine  laparalrin.] 
The  seed  of  what  pluca  trees  an  bett  lonin  ME«b 

[On  strong  sinli,  wbere  the  plus  loHnibis  veil,  ut 
thrifty  growmg  heallhy  sort  maybe  taken,  as  ibchuK 
plum.  Oo  toil*  lessbivorBb1a,Iiiosesorts1cuilub;eu 
cast  their  leaves  prematarely  will  nsiially  be  Ibiis4  ben. 
Some  of  the  most  vigorous  varieliei  of  ikc  vild  pigs 
are  well  adapted  to  Ughl  or  sandy  soils.] 

Wbioh  are  tbe  ten  finest  Raspbarriet,  and  vkiik  ik 
ten  best  Gooseberries) 

[Fine  varieties  of  the  Batpberry  are  tot  bddbo«i, 
Tbe  Red  and  the  Yellow  Antwerpt  arc  the  std  nur<. 
ards.  For  a  hardy  variety  in  the  nanhcrn  stsM  ai 
OD  iliong  or  heavy  toils,  probably  none  cicttdi  ik 
genuine  Red  Antwerp-  The  Fraaconia  sad  Fuitlfti- 
somble  it,  and  are  both  fine.  The  Red  Creua  hu  p- 
ved  lery  productive  on  light  soils.  Tbe  cobbub  Bti 
Garden  Raspberry,  is  a  good  early  sort.  The  Aacn- 
can  Wbite,  and  American  Black,  are  distisgsiihcd  la 
their  high  Savor,  (bough  ralbcr  small  in  siie. 

Out  of  tbe  hundred*  of  English  GooiebeinH,  107 
few  have  been  so  widely  cultivsled  in  ihitnwBliy  uu 
enable  one  to  proaounce  upon  their  genera]  tiltpuiii* 
and  eioeUence.  Among  theae,  the  Boaiisg  Lin. 
Crown  Bob,  Wbilesmitb,  Waterkn,  and  CbupugH, 
are  One,  and  have  perhaps  sooccsded  as  well  t>  vnl 
What  is  the  fonn,  siie,  color,  &c.,  ai  ibt  Cbuiet 
Flat  Peacht 

[It  bwltl 


eaebead,(i!:' 
17.)  liijpil' 
jallov,  R^' 
JeMd  it  Ike 
sBi.sadi>!wl 
te  b*  s  ^ 
mdliiKr*^' 
Ithaspoifni- 
led    it    Cii> 


Among  hoDse-ptanU,  one  of  tbe  aot  magnifiw"  "> 
the  BauoMAMBiA.  The  old  Bngatmniia  naraliu, 
formerly  known  as  tbe  Datvrm  arbor  f,  has  Ues  ^i 
in  cultivRlinn,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  iaije.  F™* 
white,  bell-shaped  or  trumpet -shaped  peedanl  do"" 
Loudon  states,  in  his  Suburban  Gardener,  that  "  is  u* 

garden  of Dnranl,    Esq.,  at  Putnev  Hill,  Bnf 

mansias  have  grown  and  flowered  to  a  degree  of  Pf- 
fection  which  would  hardly  be  eredhed  bj  those  «*» 
b«To  not  seen  tbe  plants.    Some  of  tbeaare  Be»i)j«i 
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fKi  bigh,  with  wood;  atema  three  iachei  in  diuuBter  j 
•ud  one  in  Ihe  sommer  of  1837.  bore  opward*  ot  2,000 
fiowen."  The  treatment  Ihej-  received,  wbb  to  keep 
thoD  in  [be  frune  in  the  reserve  grouad  daring  Ihe  win- 
ter, uid  lo  tun  tbein  out  into  verj  rich  aoil,  lata  in  Ihe 
■priog,  and  keep  tfaeni  well  impplied  with  water  during 
■inuner.  It  moat  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  bo  liirge 
fi  vigorotu  H  plsBt  needa  s  pot  or  tali  of  very  large 
dimenMoiH.  When  well  treated,  it  raintinuei  in  flower 
Cor  HTeral  moatlia  dming  (OBimer  aod  a  part  o(  aa- 

Tbe  Doable  Bragmaiuia,  (£.  KnigklH,)  Sgured 
tboie,  ami  triien  from  a  late  nuoAer  oC  the  HertUul- 
'oritf,  an  exact  portrait  of  a  fine  specimen  in  pos«>- 
SDD  of  the  editor,  u  tbiu  deieritied  in  that  intereating 
Hagtiine: — "  The  flower*  are  pure  white,  lonf;  tram- 
pei'iiiaped  and  <biub1e,— ^ne  tube  being  insericd  within 
Ue  other.  The  immense  siie  of  the  flowers — each 
>i»nl  nine  inchci  long,  and  the  curiously  rufBed  ap- 
pearance of  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla,  make  il  a 
iBott  conspicoous  object  when  in  full  bloom.  Some 
specimena,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  whioh  we  law  in  full 
i''°0(a  at  Montgamer^r  Place  lately,  were  Ihe  mont  su- 
perb and  striking  objects  in  the  large  and  beautiful 
flower  garden  of  that  demesne." 


A  practical  nan,  who  writes  in  the  Horticulturist, 
"Strawbeirioa  can  be  produced  in  great  abun- 
and  with  more  ease  than  aoy  other  valuable 
iiuiE,  With  a  moderate  degree  of  oare  and  attention, 
lliij  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  ont  hundred  builult  per 
kcie.  They  will  grow  freely  on  any  soil  that  will  give 
>  good  crop  of  corn ;  an]  if  planted  early  ia  (pring. 


will  yield  a  fair  orop  in  June."  He  aaya  a  oommaa 
error  is  to  pUat  them  in  old  worn  out  gardM  eoUs,  or 
to  manure  them  loo  highly,  which  gives  vine*,  ^t  do 
frnit.  The  heat  is  B  good;  dttp,  nrw  teU,  not  eicei- 
sively  rioh. 

PnnioK  Tnuuplanted  £ve^r«ena. 

The  following  intereeling  experiment,  showing  the 
equal  importanoa  of  pruning  evergreens  and  decidiMus 
trees,  when  transplanted  with  inolilated  roots,  ie  given 
ia  a  late  nomber  of  The  HorlicultttriMl : 

"  In  April  last,  I  obtained  at  rioahing,  twelve  trees 
of  the  Norway  Spruce.  Thoy  were  sent  to  me  as  they 
are  grown  in  the  noraeries,  with  the  limbn  starting  from 
the  roots.  Tbey  were  very  badly  taken  np,  an^  Mill 
worae  packed.  The  amall  amount  of  moss  which  was 
pat  around  the  root*  was  entirely  dry,  and  the  roots 
ihemgelve*  were  badly  braised  and  broken  in  tkking  op 
ot  on  their  passage. 

"  Three  of  the  best  of  the  trees  I  set  out  b  the  sha- 
ded grounds  about  my  boose,  leaving  all  the  limbs  un- 
touohed. 

"  The  remaining  nine  were  planted  on  the  adjacenl 
streets,  exposed  lo  the  fall  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  the 
reflectioD  from  the  dry  dust ;  end  thinking  iTial  Ibo  con- 
dition of  these  nine  trcea  required  decided  remedies,  I 
pruned  them  aevctcly,  leaving  only  those  limba  which 
were  within  a  few  ftet  of  the  top, 

"  They  wore  all  planted  in  the  most  carefal  manner, 
were  well  mulched  and  watered,  but  the  three  first  men- 
tiooed  were  watered  most  frequently,  and  were  protect- 
ed most  of  the  day  by  the  shade  of  other  trees.  Now 
for  the  result;  all  of  the  trees  on  the  street  are  alive, 
and  eight  of  ihem  have  thrown  out  shoots  Mverat  inch. 
B«  long.    Tb«  nialh  stands  in  an  unfavorable  ponlion- 
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but  the  bads  are  just   now  beginning  to  push,  &nd  the 
tree  will  live. 

"  Of  the  three  trees  planted  about  roy  house,  ooe 
died  early,  though  watered  daily.  One  still  retains  its 
leaves  and  partially  its  green  color,  but  shows  no  other 
sign  of  vitality.  The  third  is  in  much  the  same  state 
with  the  ninth,  above  mentioned;  but  if  anything,  its 
condition  is  less  favorable.  I  think  the  trees  could  not 
have  been  saved  without  the  severe  pruning  which  they 
received.''  

Hoiticaltonil  Miscellanies* 


TnuF. — ^In  Persia,  where  the  tulip  is  abundant,  it  is 
considered  as  the  emblem  of  perfect  lovers.  '*When  a 
young  man,''  says  Chardin,  ^'  presents  one  to  his  mis- 
tress, he  gives  her  to  understand,  by  the  general  color 
of  the  flower,  that  he  is  on  Are  with  her  beauty |  and 
by  the  black  base  of  it,  that  his  heart  is  burned  to  a 
coal."    A  burlesque  on  floral  emblems. 

Pbicss  or  TuLirs. — The  tulip  trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  at  its  height  in  1634 — 5—6.  One  root  call- 
ed  the  Vic  troy  ^  was  sold  for  articles  valued  at  2,500 
florins,  equal  to  250  pounds  sterling.  The  Semper  jiu- 
gU9tu$  sold  for  2,000  florins ;  one  person  agreed  to  give 
4,600  florins,  with  a  new  carriage,  two  horses  and  har- 
ness; and  another  agreed  to  give  12  acres  of  land,  for 
a  single  root.  This  may  seem  very  wild  to  us;  but 
muUicaulis  and  other  speculations  have  existed  nearer 
home. 

PauNiNO. — ^It  is  said  that  the  browsing  of  the  goat 
gave  the  first  idea  of  pruning  the  vine;  and  that  the 
burning  of  a  rose  tree,  causing  it  to  sprout  up  afresh, 
led  to  the  pruning  of  the  rose. 

BasATHiNO  PoHEi  OT  Plakts. — Plants  are  covered 
with  a  thin  skin  or  epidermis,  which  is  pierced  with  nu- 
merous invisible  pores,  called  $tomate$,  through  which 
the  plant  breathes  and  perspires.  In  some  plants  there 
are  as  many  as  70,000  ot  these  pores  to  a  square  inch 
of  the  leaves ;  and  the  pores  themselves,  which  are  ob- 
long or  oval,  are  in  some  instances  only  the  2500th  of 
an  inch  long. 

Early  Fauir. — A  Mayduke  cherry,  trained  against 
a  south  wall,  and  another  tree  of  the  same  variety,  in 
the  open  ground  of  a  sheltered  garden,  were  found,  by 
J.  Kyle,  near  Edinburgh,  to  difier  a  fortnight  in  the  ri- 
pening of  their  fruit,  the  wall  fruit  being  the  earlier. 

A  THTTNDfiniNO  Fountain. — The  largest  artificial 
fountain  in  the  world  is  at  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  England.  It  shoots  up,  almost 
like  lightning,  a  column  of  water,  267  feet  high,  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  Niagara  Falls,  and 
about  50  feet  higher  than  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 

iNrLUENCX  OF  THK  MooN. — Some  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  governed  their  gardening  operations  rigidly  by 
the  age  of  the  moon.  One  author,  quoted  by  Yarro, 
says,  ''  I  observe  these  things,  not  only  in  shearing  my 
sheep,  but  in  cutting  my  hair,  for  I  might  become  bald 
if  I  did  not  do  this  in  the  wane  of  the  moon." 

Plxasino  Dbceptions. — In  Cardinal  Richelieu's 
Villa  at  Ruell,  according  to  Evelyn,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  walk,  was  ''  the  arch  of  Constantine,  painted  on 
a  wall  in  oil,  as  large  as  the  real  one  in  Rome,  so  well 
done,  that  even  a  man  skilled  in  painting  may  mistake 
it  for  stone  and  sculpture.  The  sky  and  hills,  which 
seem  to  be  between  the  arches,  are  so  natural,  that 
swallows  and  other  birds,  thinking  to  fly  through,  have 
dashed  themselves  against  the  wall."  Speaking  of  the 
residence  of  Count  de  Lianoourt,  the  same  writer  says, 
"  towards  his  study  joins  a  little  garden,  which,  though 
very  narrow,  by  the  addition  of  a  well  painted  perspec- 
tive, is  to  appearance  greatly  enlarged;  to  this  there  is 
another  part,  supported  by  arches,  in  which  runs  a 
stream  of  water,  rising  in  the  aviary,  and  seeming  to 


flow  some  miles,  by  being  artificially  eontinned  u  tbe 
painting,  where  it  sinks  down  at  tbe  wall." 

Disagkeeable  Deceptions.— Contrivsacei  fn  plij. 
ing  tricks  upon  visitors  were  common  in  prtnceiy  gv. 
dens  in  the  last  century,  by  squirting  water  todcienlj 
upon  them  from  unexpected  sources.  In  ooe  case,  i 
huge  copper  serpent,  started  up  and  moTing  rouad 
swiftly,  shot  from  its  mouth  a  shower  on  the  »pectaion. 
In  another,  two  musketeers  [artificial]  shot  streuu  of 
water  upon  them  from  their  musket  barrels.  In  croe«f 
the  finest  gardens  in  England,  visitors  are  soddealj 
treated  with  a  ducking  from  the  nuraerons  brsncbcs  of 
an  artificial  tree.  Such  low  trickery  is  oolj  fit  far  ill- 
bred  school  boys.  More  justifiable  was  tbe  pDnijfaiBat 
inflicted  on  lawless  curiosity,  where  a  fiwrbiddeo  in 
was  labelled,  ''  Don't  open  this," — and  as  sooo  as  h 
was  moved  upon  its  hinges,  a  dashing  ihover  bath 
came  down  from  above. 

CucT^MBEBS. — The  village  of  Sandy,  Bedfordahire, 
has  been  known  to  furnish  10,000  bushels  of  pickiiaf 
cucumbers  in  one  week.  Loudon  says,  "  Is  Marck, 
cucumbers  fetch  in  the  London  market  a  gmnet  a  ietr 
en;  in  August  and  September,  one  penny  a  doseo." 

Use  of  Leaves* 


We  noticed,  last  autumn,  the  case  of  s  plmotree, 
which  lost  all  its  leaves  by  leaf-blight,  before th«p)oa> 
were  fully  grown,  which  continued  st&tionaiy  till  a  » 
cond  crop  of  leaves  came  out,  when  th^  growth  n> 
commenced,  and  they  subsequently  acquired  a  fioe,  rid, 
honied  flavor. 

A  quite  different  case,  but  illustrating  the  nine  pris' 
ciple,  was  reported  by  the  late  President  Ko)«ht.  ''A 
peach  tree  in  ray  garden,  of  which  I  was  very  anii«9 
to  see  the  fruit,  had  lost,  by  the  severity  of  tbe  veailter. 
all  its  blossoms  except  two,  which  grew  npoo  IfJUu 
braneke$.  I  therefore  endeavored  to  derive  theoeco- 
sary  returning  sap  [  to  mature  the  fmit  ]  fnn 
another  source.  To  attain  this  object,  the  points  of 
the  branches,  which  bore  fruit,  were  brongbt  into  con* 
tact  with  other  branches  of  the  same  age,  whick  bod 
leaves ;  and  a  part  of  the  bark,  extending  ia  leoftk 
about  four  times  their  diameters,  was  pared  off  imB» 
diately  above  the  fruit«  Similar  wounds  vcre  \hm 
made  upon  the  other  branches,  with  which  these  ven 
brought  into  contact;  the  wounded  surfaces  wereclo» 
ly  fitted  and  tightly  bound  together.  A  obiob  km 
took  piaoe ;  and  the  fmit,  in  oonseqnenoe,  acquired  tbi 
highest  state  of  maturity  and  perfection." 

Varieties  of  Stniwbeniea. 


Eds.  CuLTrvATOB — The  correspondent  of  Tit  Bur- 
ticuituritt  at  Poughkeepsie,  does  not  do  justice  to  titf 
seedling  strawberry  of  Mr.  Hovey,  but  docs  more  tbaa 
justice  to  the  Early  Scarlet.  He  enumerates  foor  ts^ 
rieties.  The  Early  Scarlet  is  what  we  term  sianjinate, 
or  hermaphrodite.  The  other  three  pistillate,  and  wt 
one  of  them,  by  themselves,  would  produce  a  pcrffft 
fruit.  As  the  writer  sajrs  nothing  of  the  sexual  cbar 
racter  of  the  plants,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  poor 
Hovey  was  in  a  bed  by  itself,  and  so  far  from  the  Ear* 
ly  Scarlet,  as  to  admit  of  no  intercourse,  unless  from  a 
chance  insect  passing  from  the  blossom  of  tbe  ooe  to  the 
other.  The  Bishop  and  Hudson,  as  they  bore  better. 
were,  I  presume,  in  closer  proximity.  I  wonW  bee 
remark,  that  I  presume  that  the  writer's  Hudson,  is b-t« 
the  true  Hudson  of  Philadelphia,  but  tbe  imported. 
necked  fruit  of  Mr.  Downing.  The  tcue  character  o( 
the  Hudson,  will  be  discovered  in  a  late  publicain*  ^ 
that  veteran  horticulturist,  Mr.  Landreth. 

In  Massachusetts,  and  in  this  state,  and  Kentocn. 
and  wherever  I  have  seen  the  Hovey,  all  the  blossooi 
bear  perfect  fruit,  where  itaminate  planu  are  oear,u- 
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iH*  killed  b;  Imtt.     With  lu,  aomsof  ila  berriu  »n 

Urgcr  Ibw  uty  olhor  variety,  meaaaring  from  4  to  &| 
ukIks,  but  lu  average  sue  with  lu  is  lest  than  ibe  fruit 
oT  loaie  Dlberi;  never  mucli  eiceediog  the  one  half  at 
Uh  tveni^  UM  that  Mr.  Hovej  claima  Tor  it  in  Ibe  vi- 
ooitj  oS  BoiiiKi ;  aod  from  ilie  oilenoe  o{  the  Strawber- 
cj  (onimillee  ol  tbe  Boston  Horticultural  Society,  I 
tike  it  for  graatsd  that  he  doea  not  err.  With  us,  the 
Kuon  or  its  (rait  is  abort,  and  the  plants  aoon  die  out. 
lit  me  gives  it  desorved  celobriiy.  We  have  two  new 
wedliDgs,  that  proniiMi  to  rival  it  in  sLce,  but  it  would 
aot  be  aafe  to  aay  ao  till  we  have  had  another  yrar'* 
aperieBce.  The  Scarlet  is,  with  iis,  among  tbe  best 
besren  oT^the  hermH;ihrudiie  ramiiy,  hut  wilt  not  pro- 
dace  wiib  as,  hair  tbe  quantity  of  the  Hovey,  whore 
planted  adjoining.  Is.  LoNOWOBTH.  CiMCtHTufi, 
Dii.  15,  1S48. 


PrcMirvatioi 


•(■  GraH-i. 


Ed).  CotTIVATOa — I  have,  duiing  tlie  past  year,  no. 
tioed  several  oommunioationa  recommending  the  use  of 
sawMlint  for  preaerving  scions.  From  mj  own  experi- 
ence, I  find  that  it  ahoald  be  used  with  extreme  oaa- 
tkin,  OB  account  of  its  liability  to  heat,  when  a  large 
<|DMli[j  ia  uied.  A  naraery  Br«  with  whom  I  am  in- 
lintlely  acquainted,  loat  nearly  their  whole  stock  of 
apple  roots  and  grafts,  by  packing  them  in  sawduat  du- 
ring the  past  winter.  1  bave  found  fresh  loam,  dng  di- 
rectly from  the  eanh,  aach  better  than  any  other  pre- 
pariUoc  for  pre3erTiD<;  gralta  or  roota,  and  aveiy  per- 
MP  engaged  in  tbia  kind  of  work  will  find  their  opera- 
lioDi  more  saocetsful,  tbe  oloaer  they  atick  lo  nature. 
Notr  Ib  the  way  ibat  grafts  are  ucually  kept,  some  be- 
eome  aurfeited  with  water;  olheri  are  atu-ivelled  and 
iif,  vbile  otbers  may  happen  to  reeeiva  juat  moii 
awagh.  The  latter,  ifaatected  aid  aat  bj  themselves, 
will  all  be  found  to  grow  strong  and  healthy,  whial 
would  not  be  found  to  be  tbe  ansa  with  grafts  kept  in  i_ 
liap-huard  way,  as  is  oaually  tbe  cue.  When  loam  is 
lueil  far  keeping  soioni,  it  should  be  used  banntifully, 
IS  it  retains  a  more  regolar  degree  of  moiature.  I  have 
aomelinies  wrapped  bmidlea  of  grafts  in  newspapers, 
sad  afterwards  buried  them  in  loam,  and  Ibey  have  kepi 
in  lliia  way  admirably;  the  paper  aoemed  lo  absorb  and 
retain  juat  moiature  enough  from  tbe  earth  lo  keep  the 
Miana  in  excellent  condition.  Isaac  Hildketh.  Big 
SIriaa  pgiFU,  Yata  Coxnly,  N,  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1849. 
-      (jMlity  of  Melou  In  Central  New-Tork. 

Ed*.  Cdltivatob— Capt.  M.,  of  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  at  present  a  resident  of  this  city,  who  lately  dou- 
bled Cape  Horn,  and  had  frequent  opportunitiea  of  eating 
melons  in  South  America,  aaya  he  saw  none  there  equal 
to  those  raised  in  this  city.  So  aXm,  the  Bev.  Mr.  K. 
otice  a  resident  of  this  city,  but  now  an  inhabitant  of  oni 
of  the  Danish  West  India  lalanda,  saya  that  be  baa  seei 
no  melons  in  those  Islands,  equal  lo  those  he  has  eaten 

Kov  why  ia  this  t  Is  it  that  oor  soil  and  climate 
soperior  to  theirs  t  Clearly  not.  The  true  explanati 
nndoubledly,  Li  this:  Our  short  aummers  here  are  ne 
Ij  tropical  while  they  last.  Melons  therefore,  that 
farwaided  so  that  tliey  may  ripen  their  fruit  in 
height  of  summer,  matnre  their  fruit  under  almost  tbe 
■ame  oircumstanoes  aa  in  the  tro|HCB,  This  fact, 
iwclcd  with  the  eapenor  care  of  our  cultivation 
cnrei  a  remit  which,  at  firs(,  seems  so  vary  impi 
We.    C.  E.  G.     VlKtt.Nov.  1848. 

EasATUM.  In  the  article  on  "  Selecting  Varielies 
of  Froit,"  after  the  words  "900  different  varieties,'^ 
U,  of  ttppltt.    Also,  ID  tbe  same  artiola,  Sd  oolamn. 


HaunrlBB  Ti«es  la  Winter. 
It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  ground  is  made  u 


aait  afaoold  be.  1 
nring  iauselnl.  No  bet- 
be  selected  than  late  in 
ir,  when  raina  or  thaw* 
down  among  tbe  root*, 
in  the  spring. 

ith  the  laws  of 


fertile  when  young  trees 
such  instanc-es,  subsequent  mi 
ter  sBBson  for  this  purpose  ci 
Che  autumn  or  during  the  wii 
may  earry  the-solable  porlio 
and  the  remainder  be  spaded 

Now  every  person  at  all  ci 
vegetable  growth,  is  aware  thai  tbe  absorUng  parts  of 
roots,  are  the  young  three  or  spongiolea,  at  or  fleartbe 
extremities  of  larger  roots.  In  very  Bmall  trees,  these 
may  be  within  •  foot  of  the  main  stem;  but  as  the  tree 
increases  in  size,  tbe  circumference  of  the  roots  forma 
a  larger  and  larger  circle  each  successive  year.  While 
the  tree  is  young,  the  length  of  the  roots  is  usually 
quite  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tree.  As  it  becomes 
older,  the  roots  near  tbe  base  of  the  tree  enlarge  and 
become  nearly  destitute  of  flbrea.  Hence,  tbe  enliro 
uselessneae  of  the  too  common  practice  of  applying  ma- 
nure closely  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  instead  of  at 
a  distance  of  many  feet  around.  This  practice  is  not 
less  absurd  than  to  pour  water  into  a  man's  boots  to  al- 
lay his  thirst. 

Trees  which  grow  in  sod  ground  can  never  thrive  so 
well  as  where  the  soil  ia  kept  mellow  and  free  from  ve- 
getable growth.  With  young  trees,  the  differenee  will 
often  be  aa  fan  Id  eni.  Many,  to  avoid  thia  evil,  spade 
around  their  trees,  but  in  so  small  a  oircle,  that  no  be- 
nefit is  derived;  the  young  roots  are  far  off  from  Ibe 
tree  and  from  this  spaded  circle,  seeking,  in  a  hard  and 
dry  soil,  under  the  thick  grassy  covering,  for  a  scanty 
aupply  of  food. 

The  above  flgure  is  intended  to  exhibit  these  errors, 
by  showing  how  far  from  tbe  eSeotive  reach  of  the 
roots,  is  the  mnuid  of  manure  or  mellow  soil  U  the  foot 
of  the  trunk. 


Apples  Tot  C^tuiada> 

Would  it  be  advantageous  to  plant  apple  trees,  to 
feed  the  apples  to  hogs,  in  a  cold  part  of  Canada, 
where  land  is  cheap,  and  labor  pretty  high  f  In  the 
affirmative,  what  kuitis  are  considered  best,  for  prodnet- 
ivenesB  and  hardihood  1  Will  any  of  your  ooncspoa- 
dents  answer  I     A.     Montrial,  Dtc,  1848. 


Pear  Imda  on  Qotnee. 

Good  OaowTH. — la  the  summer  of  1847,  I  put  two 
pear  bud*  m  a  quince  stock — they  both  took — spring  of 
■"'"   "      '   •  ■  n..  ...  . ^  each  6  (bet  I  inch 
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Rnrol  :3,rcl)itectnce. 

DNlsa  Ibr  ■  Snbarbam  CvOmte, 

Tmt  cotlkga  vu  desigaeil  *i  a  rammer  ratrcal  for  a 
cii]'  rMideat,  ukd  an  Mtempt  made  to  oombiDe  in  Iii 
fAia  aad  materials,  ■■  macb  ecoDomj  as  might  be,  cod- 
*istenlly  witb  a  siifficianl  but  soug  allotmeat  or  space 
fur  a  moderate  ramit]',  with  ipare  roomi  lor  ths  honpi- 
tiilities  lit  a  temper ar;  retreat. 


windows  or  glass  door*,  upon  a  Teranda,  vhict  Urn 
ihe  left  wing  of  tbe  hooae;  which  bang  cti»d  u  lb 
Bnda.  and  partiallj  enclosed  ja  front  wt^  lUtiM  vert, 
booomes  a  pleaaant  nunmef  apartment.  latbtruitl 
the  vestibule  is  a  apMioos  paatiy,  IO-(-lt  bci,  na- 
municaling  with  the  parlor  on  one  side,  and  a  ib 
other  with  a  dining  room,  IT-f-lG  in  the  Itsr  «f  >^ 
principal  bed-room.  The  right  wing  is  fcr  ililnrjoi 
farm  office,  and  is  17+11  feel. 

The  Micond  floor  furnishes  four  bedrooms,  14+1^1  ^ 
each  and  another  of  16+1!— keodni 
hall  or  iobbj  of  aame  size,  vilk  lira 
closet*  taken  off  jt>  aoglei. 

The  basement  plan  abowt  s  nsuhi> 
13+10  feet,  with  a  cellar  of  n»  su 
back  of  it.  A  kitchen  sxica&ig  u- 
der  the  parlor,  and  a  oomspMfii; 
room  si  Ihe  other  end  of  tli*  bnildia;, 
to  be  divided  at  will,  and  as;  km 
one  or  two  bed-rooms  for  dooMiCn 
perlilioned  off  in  it,  bendM  fpsnctl- 


Parl( 


Thero  Is  on  the  principal  floor— an  enlranoe  hall  or    the   building  i: 
Teeiibulo  of  10+12  feet,  exclasive  of  the  stairs  to  the    dl»positioi 
upper  Btor;  and  basement.     From  this  Testibule  to  the    lh«  ci 


right,  jou  enter  a  room  IT+II,  to  be  used  as  a  sitting 
room,  or  as  Ihe  principal  bed-room.  To  Ihe  left.  ;oa 
enlar  a  targe  parlor,  28+17  feet,  opening  bj  two  large 


-ooin,  pantn,  ■»  *'■ 
of  good  siie,  beaidst  buccni 
enl  room  for  a  ciliiaa^  btii.  ^ 
a  farm-hotue   premier,  tbea  ik 


plaoed  Tertioallf ,  tongtwd  and  gRUTod,  and  tha  imi 


r 
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eoTered  vitb  a  ribbon  or  strip— (as  in  Design  V.  of 
Downing's  Cottage  Residences,  1842.)  The  roof  to  be 
made  with  a  double  pitch — the  ea^es  to  project  well 
from  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  to  be  supported  and  or- 
Bsmented  hy  brackets.  The  chimney  to  be  finished 
with  ornamental  shafts,  and  the  usual  cheap  but  taste- 
ful devices  to  be  employed  in  giving  a  tasteful  and  pic- 
turesqae  appearance  to  the  building,  such  as  cutting 
the  lower  edges  of  the  shingles  in  semi-hexagons,  sur- 
mounting the  dormer  windows  with  acorns  or  fleur-de- 
lis— placing  a  balcony  orer  the  entrance  door,  and  bal- 
lostrades  on  the  roof  of  the  ^nngs;  as  suggested  by  the 
print  of  the  elevation. 

I  have  not  made  a  proper  estimate  of  the  expense ; 
but  by  referring  to  Doicntng*^  Cottage  Retidincet,  De- 
sign IV.,  I  find  that  the  amount  of  material  and  work 
it  about  equal  in  that  case,  to  the  above  building.  Al- 
lowing for  a  little  extra  work  as  to  style  and  finish,  say 
$2,200,  and  if  buflt  of  brick,  with  more  elaborate  orna- 
ment, say  $2,500.    R.  V.  Db  Witt.    Mbany,  ISAd, 

Poor  Man's  Cottage* 

Eds.  Cultivator — ^This  house  is  to  be  27-|-34  feet, 
one  story  and  a-half  high,  or  high  enough  to  admit  of 
those  little  att«o  windows,  coming  within  three  feet  of 
the  floor.  The 
rear  can  be  as 
large  as  is 
deemed  neces- 
ssry.  A  room 
is  taken  frooi 
the  woodhouse, 
which  will  be 
aiee  to  set  milk 
in,  in  summer, 
and  very  oonve- 
iieot  to  keep 
fresh  meat  in 
the  winter,  and 
many  other  pro- 
Tisions  which 
canaot  be  well 
kept  in  a  warm 
paatiy.  I 

shoukl,  of  all 
things,  like  a 
pantry  thus  sit* 
Hiked. 

Adjoining  this 
is  a  place  to 
wash,  and  make 
in,   du- 


ring the  sum- 
mer,andto  keep 
tubs,  pails,  bas- 


Do 
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kMs,  mops  and  brooms — ^then  the  sink-room  to  waAh 
dishes  in,  handy  to  the  stove.  There  can  be  an  open, 
in*  between  the 
sink  room  and  pan* 
try  .to  put  the  dish- 
es through,  which 
will  be  a  great 
eonvenience.  A 
stone  should  be 
placed  under  the 
oook-stove  in  the 
svne  manner  that 
hearth  stones  are 
laid,  level  with 
the  floor. 

If  the  veranda 
shonhl  be  only  in  SS— ncoitn  FLooa. 

iroBt|  it  woold  give  the  house  a  lengktj  unpleasant  ap- 


pearance ;  by  placing  it  around  the  side,  it  will  improve 
the  looks  very  much,  and  ought  to  be  there  to  cover 
the  door,  opening  into  the  kitchen— «lso  to  make  it 
more  pleasant  in  summer.  After  all,  the  shape  of  a 
house,  depends  much  on  the  site,  whether  it  be  on  an 
eminence,  a  side-hill,  or  on  low  level  land — much  also, 
is  depending  on  the  purse,  whether  it  be  deep  or  shal- 
low.   A  FAaaisa's  Wife.    N.  Y. 

0i)eep  Qusbantrrg. 

How  do  flocks  of  Sheep  Run  Out  T 

Editors  Cultivator — ^The  opinion  is  quite  preva- 
lent among  farmers,  that  flocks  of  sheep,  that  are  seve* 
ral  years  confined  to  one  locality,  deteriorate,  or  as  fre- 
quently expressed,  "  run  out." 

That  flocks  do  sometimes  deteriorate  when  confined 
to  one  locality,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  when  wch  an  event 
actually  occurs,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  quite  as  judi- 
cious, and  would  quite  as  eflectually  restore  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  flock,  to  dispose  of  the  proprietor  and 
retain  the  theepy  as  vice  versa.  That  this  running  out 
is  owing  to  bad  management,  and  not  to  any  other  lo- 
cal cause,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  it  may  be  mainly  inclu- 
ded under  two  heads:  First,  in  breeding  f  secondly,  in 
feeding. 

The  system  of  close,  or  "  in  and  in  "  breeding,  be- 
yond a  given  point,  and  that  point  not  very  remote 
from  the  starting  point,  I  believe  to  be  very  injurious  to 
constitutional  vigor.  But  as  the  question  has  been 
discussed  in  your  columns,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the 
argument. 

Constitutional  vigor  in  sheep,  as  well  as  in  other 
animals,  I  regard  as  being  of  paramount  importance; 
without  it,  light  fleeces,  deformity  and  disease,  are  con- 
stant attendants. 

The  form  of  a  sheep  should  be  as  much  the  object  of 
care  and  solicitude  as  the  form  of  a  horse;  while  the 
former  with  many  is  scarcely  noticed,  with  the  latter  it 
is  almost  the  only  criterion  of  value.  Who  would  un- 
dertake to  say  that  a  long-legged,  thin-shouldered,  nar- 
row-chested, slab-sided,  loose-jointed  horse  is  possessed 
either  of  constitutional  vigor  or  hardihood  f  Indeed, 
such  an  animal  would  be  considered  by  every  one  as 
comparatively,  if  not  utterly  valueless ;  while  thousands 
retain  sheep  equally  faulty,  from  which  to  propagate, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  well-shaped,  the  vigorous  and 
hardy,  which  from  these  circumstances  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  fatten,  arc  sacrificed  to  the  drover  and  the  but- 
cher's knife.  Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  not 
only  in  selecting  bucke  but  breeding  ewes.  We  should 
look  at  the  whole  sheep — should  have  an  image  of  per- 
fection in  our  minds,  and  make  every  selection  with  a 
view  to  attain  that  object.  It  is  not  texture  of  fleece 
or  weight  of  fleece,  or  symmetry  of  form,  separately 
considered,  but  the  combination  of  the  greatest  number 
of  desirable  points  and  qualities. 

The  question  arises  in  this  connexion,  how  shall  we 
dispose  of  the  refuse  of  the  flock  ?  I  answer,  a  sepa- 
ration should  be  made  soon  after  shearing ;  the  choice 
lambs  and  breeding  ewes,  intended  for  preservation, 
should  be  put  into  good  pastures ;  no  buyer  or  butcher 
should  be  allowed  to  look  "  over  *'  into  their  enclosure. 
The  refuse,  or  those  devoted  to  dettruction^  should  be 
placed,  if  possible,  in  better  pasture,  and  should  be  fed 
for  a  month  or  two  in  the  fall,  with  oom  or  meal,  or 
with  tumeps,  until  fit  for  slaughtering. 

As  sheep  increase  in  numbers,  on  a  given  number  of 
acres,  other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  food  per 
head,  of  course  diminishes.  What  would  fully  feed  fif- 
ty, might  barely  subsist  seventy.  Now  let  us  look  at 
the  comparative  profits.  Good  keep  and  poor  keep 
will  make  at  least  one  pound  difierenoe  in  weight  of 
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flsece.  Bay  TO  heul  at  Si  lb«.  pcrheul,  T0-t-Sj=176 
Ibt  —^0  liBwl  Kt  81  lb«.  60-\-3i^na— making  weight 
of  Beeves  equ&l.  Lost  by  trinltr-fci((inji[  an  uwouni 
of  poverty,  rrom  tbe  70  poor  sbeep,  lay  10  beaJ;  90  in 

SooU  conililion,  no  Imi.  Tbe  aonouat  now  etaodsSO  to 
0.  TJie  McrtoM  trom  50  good  ibeep  would  doubt- 
le»  be  greater  Ifaan  from  60  poor  onea;  beaidei  the 
wool  account  would  now  foot  up  96  lbs.  in  favor  of  the 
good  uonditioned  ibeep.  So  that  viU  f<d,  ai  well 
■a  WELL  BkiD,  ahoald  be  the  wool  groweri'  motto. 

Slieep  are  large  feedera,  and  require,  eepeciall/  in 
winter,  mucb  care.  Large  flocki  ahould,  parlicularl; 
at  tlitit  aeasan,  be  divicled  into  smaller  ones,  not  to  ex- 
ceed tiftj  or  sixty  in  eftoh;  the  weak,  and  tbe  strong, 
and  the  small  and  tbe  large,  being  kept  in  separate 

Tliey  can  then  receive  oare  and  feed  ■everallj',  ao  - 
oordiDg  to  [heir  respective  conditions.  A  sheep  in  good 
oondiiion,  has  a  better  appetite  and  will  consume  cnar- 
■er  rood  Iban  one  which  is  poor ;  but  if  suffered  to  run 
together  promisouODslj,  they  will  crowd  away  the  weak- 
er ones,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  choicest 
of  the  iood.  Wool  grows  much  (aster  in  winter  than 
In  summer,  therefore,  as  wool  is  formed  or  made  of 
/ltd,  and  not  of  air,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  it  ia  ne- 
ccMary  ibat  keep  and  care  be  increased  aocoidingly. 
Olhcrwise  there  will  be  an  inevitable  "  f&lling  away," 
— the  fat  and  muscle  previously  acquired,  will  waste 
away  to  supply  the  growth  of  wool. 

During  the  next  twenty  years,  tbe  western  part  of 
Virginia,  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  hilly  portions  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  with  perhapa  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan, are  destined  to  be  the  great  wool  regions.  The 
east  ounnot  compete  with  us  in  this  article ;  but  will  find 
mors  profit  in  the  products  of  the  dairy,  bref,  mutton, 
and  the  coaraer  grains.     Chas.  R.  Smith.     Solon.  O. 


Q'x&amt  Qpuxts  of  tt)e  0x. 
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In  addition  to  (be  diSTorenl  upeaiea  of  the  ox  mention- 
ed m  our  [aat,  there  are  several  others  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  notice  before  wo  proceed  to  speak  of  tbe  domea- 
lie  races  of  Europe  end  America. 

The  ornct  is  a  species  of  wild  buffalo  found  in  Ben- 
gal, B4ul  Other  paria  of  India.  Its  most  striking  cha- 
raclerisiio  is  its  enormous  upright  horns,  which  often 
measure  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length. 

Another  wild  species  called  the  gour,  inhabits  the 
mountain  districu  of  Central  India.  It  is  described  as 
being  nearly  six  feet  high  at  the  withers,  with  veij 
olean-mada  and  vigorous  limbs,  resembling  in  this  res- 
pect, tbedser  rat  bar  than  the  bovine  tribe.  The  color  is 
brownish  black,  almost  appruaching  bluish  black.  The 
hair  is  snort,  having  the  oily  appearance  of  fresh  seal  akin. 

The  jiflk  or  granting  oi — Bus  grunntmj — exists  in 
Tartary,  both  in  a  tame  end  wild  state.  It  is,  compa. 
ratively,  of  small  size,  covered  with  a  profuse  quantity 
of  long  hair,  of  a  ohooolate  brown  color.  It  does  not 
lolK  like  (be  common  ox,  but  only  utters,  when  uneasy, 
•  low  grunting  sound.  It  inhabits  (he  coldest  moun- 
tains and  bleakest  plains  of  Thibet.  Its  skin  affords  a 
comfortable  covering  for  the  inhabitanls  of  those  re- 
^ns,  and  its  flesh  is  osed  as  food.  The  milk  of  tbe 
female,  in  a  domestic  state,  aSbrds  butter,  which  is 
said  to  he  of  superior  excellence.  It  is  the  custom  of 
tbe  people  (o  preserve  the  butler  in  skins  or  bladders, 
in  whicli  stale,  being  excluded  from  the  air,  it  will  keep 
in  that  cold  climate  for  a  year  or  more. 

Tbo  common  bulfnlo— Sot  bttbalut—is  believed  to 
be  dihilnei  from  any  species  before  mentioned.  It  is 
found  in  a  scmi-diimesiicsled  state  in  varioni  parts  of 
Asia,  ill  iioi'tbcrn  and   eastera  Africa,  and  ia  southern 


Europe.  In  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Ibrests  at  ALyuiii, 
it  is  found  vrild.  It  is  used  for  labor  in  maity  cmmncL 
and  the  milk  and  Besh  of  the  oow  are  lueil  lot  food. 

Thi  gayal^Boi  frontalu  of  Lioaeos— (fg.  26,)  ■ 
found  in  southern  Asia,  both  in  a  wild  anddaoalic  itiu. 
In  general  cbaraclcri,  this  race  more  nesrlj  spproscbes 
the  domestic  ox  than  any  before  noiicsl.  Tbe  nils 
is  said  to  resemble  our  common  bull  in  tbapeud  i^ 
pearance.  It  is  of  a  btackiah  brown  eclat;  the  huis 
short,  thick  and  strong.  He  is  naturally  ver;  W,  ud 
will  defend  himself  against  any  beast  of  ptn-cia 
against  the  tiger.  In  a  domeaiic  state  it  iiuedbjibt 
natives  for  tilling  the  ground,  and  is  laiil  to  tc  wn 
tractable  than  the  bulTalo.  Travelers  stais  tlui  lis 
cow  is  very  quiet  and  is  nsed  for  all  porposn  oTiU 
dairy,  and  the  milk  is  said  to  posaeas  a  pectiliir  lidl. 


ness,  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  (o  the  ininuli 
feeding  on  the  young  shoots  and  branches  of  Ofti,  a 
preference  to  grass.  Though  generally  poosiilemi  jp* 
eifloally  distinct  from  the  icbu  and  from  our  wnnna 
cattle,  it  is  ao  nearly  allied  as  to  breed  with  liHh,  ui 
the  offspring,  in  both  oases,  are  fertile. 

The  «(fru  or  humped  race  of  India,  (fig.  21,1  isttl- 
rocterised  by  "  narrow,  high  withers,  surmoantB]  If  ■ 
large  fatty  1mm p;  on  aroheil  bark,  rising  at  the  mop, 
and  then  descending  suddenly  to  the  tail ;  ilendti  linlsi 
a  large  pendulous  dewisp,  falling  in  folds;  Ion;,  ;» 
dant  ears,  and  a  peculiar  mild  expression  of  ibem' 
The  race  is  described  as  varying  in  siiefrmn  tkslufoo 
largest  cattle,  to  a  dwarf  and  often  hornless  brw^.v* 
exceeding  a  young  calf  in  stature."  The  race  ii  mt 
conBncd  to  India,  but  is  found  in  China,  the  lediui  st- 
ands, on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  »lul 
O    Madagascar,      In  ancient  times  it  existed  in  Ln^ 

Naturalists  are  not  entirely  agreed  a*  tottel^UB■ 
lian  whether  the  aeba  is  a  distinct  species  from  ttic  no 
monox.  Cavier  regarded  the  race*  asidBnlicil.  Hsp 
tin,  on  the  oontrarv,  is  inclined  to  believe  them disLiad. 
In  support  of  the  iilea  (ha(  the  zebu  has  spmnj:  fmn  is 
original  type,  he  oitet  the  extreme  antiquity  of  (ht  aa, 
and  observes  that  from  the  earliest  ages  it  hss  bKD  u 
object  of  veneration  in  India — that  it  is  fooDd  nned 
on  the  oldest  temples — that  its  figure  is  found  os  >h 
tombs  of  Thebes,  and  on  the  seolptnred  tetnaiu  ^ 
Egyptian  andqnily,  which  are  traeeable  two  iboiuud 
years  before  the  cbrialian  era,  the  characters  pmesli^ 
being  the  same  precisely,  as  those  possessed  by  lie  •O' 
mal  at  the  present  day. 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  distinctness  of  lis  * 
bu,  from  our  common  eattle,  is  its  voice,  whicb  sppnw^ 
es  more  to  a  tpunt  than  the  lowing  of  our  kise.  1" 
races  also  dlRer  in  style  of  coloring. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  lebowill  inlwbfeM 
with  our  comnon  cattle,  and  that  they  prodnce  a  ftnill 

progeny;  but  a  similar  result  not   nr '"  '-™" 

with  distinct,  (hou<;h  nearly  allied  sp 

The  sebn  baa  been  in  several  insi 
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IBM  Europe,  sud  we  have  known  of  one  importuion 
hiring  heen  made  to  America.  The  Jate  Gorham 
Fauom,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  Mass,,  had  several  indt- 
Tiduils  of  this  race,  which  we  recollect  baling  seen  on 
diOercnt  occasions,  at  his  farm,  and  alsn  at  the  cattle 
shovt  rormerlj  held  at  Brighton.  The  ball  resembled 
the  cut  here  givea.  The  cows  were  smaller  than  the 
bull,  and  had  a  less  prominent  hamp.  Mr.  P.  reared  a 
piir  of  itesrs  of  this  race ;  and  we  beliere  he  made 
ume  crosMS  between  the  bull  and  cows  of  difibrant 
bneds.  It  ia  many  year*  ^nce  we  saw  any  of  these 
csttle.     We  think  it  probable  that   oone  of  tbeir  de- 
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ig  the  great  diversitj'  presented  by  the  domestic  oz, 
nd  the  various  breeds  into  which  it  has  ramified,  from 
IB  eflccls  of  treatment,  food  and  clinia.lB,  it  is  every 
where  specilically  identical.  Still  the  peculiar  charac- 
'~~s  of  ibe  different  breeds,  are  in  many  instances  qaite 
iking,  and  show  that  a  long  period  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  tbey  were  subjected  to  the  influences  of  domcsiica- 

In  noticing,  as  we  propose  to  do,  the  various  breeds 

of  cattle,  It  is  proper  to  begin  with  those  which  seem 

have  made  the  least  departure  frum   the  primiiiva 

po. 

In  Italy  •  fine  race  of  semi-wild  cattle  exists  in  Ibe 
Campagna  of  Rome,  (fig.  28.)  Martin  observes  that 
many  of  the  bulls  are  "  models  of  beauty;  such,  in- 
deed as  the  Bcutptured  figures  of  antiquity  portray  with 


tUTsI  purposes,  es  well  as  for  carrying  burdens,  snd  for 
ib»  fuddle.  The  bulls  are  used  for  carrying  military 
ilisrat.V?.  It  is  said  "they will  travel  with  a  soldier 
on  their  back,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  a  day,  at  the 
rate  nf  til  miles  an  hour.  Their  action  is  fine,  and 
[licj  bring  their  bind  legs  nnder  them  in  as  straight  a 
line  ss  ttie  horse.  Such  Is  their  activity  that  they  can 
eirsr  a  five-barred  gate  with  ease." 

Tke  Dohebtic  Oi — Boi  lnariH. — From  the  prece- 
Hag  notices  wbioh  have  been  given  of  the  diflerent  spe- 
cies of  the  boviiM  tribe,  it.wlll  be  perceived  that  none 
of  tlicm,  except,  perhaps,  the  Asiatic  gayal,  can  be  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  domestic  ox,  and  the  most 
msonable  conclnKion  is,  that  the  tatter  had  an  origin 
diGiitiFi  from  any  before  described .  Though  almost  every 
poonliy  of  the  g1ob«  appears  to  have  posaeased  one  or 
mora  indigenoua  species  of  the  ox,  yet  it  is  difficolt,  or 
He  mishl  say  impossible,  to  name  the  natural  locality 
of  tie  domestic  racej  or  to  say  where  its  domestication 
WIS  first  effected.  But,  as  observed  by  Martin,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  native  country,  "  this  moat  va- 
InaMe  animal  has  spread  with  the  spreading  of  nations: 
it  is  nniversal  over  Europe  and  Asia,  except  within 
those  icy  regions  where  the  rein -deer  supplies  its  place; 
the  whole  of  Africa  and  the  c;reat 
i.gascar;  and  within  modern  days  it  has 
nern  ititrodnced  from  Eorope  into  Ifae  vast  continent  of 
America,  and  the  islandi  of  the  sonthern  ocean.  In 
these  new  regions  it  has  multiplied  excessively,  and 
lierdi  roam  the  plains  in  a  state  of  semi-wildness. 
Smlh  America  owes  the  ox  to  the  Spaniards;  the  ear- 
liest imported,  aeoording  to  Axara,  were  Andalusian. 
Captain  John  de  Salaaar,  born  in  the  city  of  Pnraar,  in 
Atrai^on,  carried  over  seven  raws  and  a  bull  to  the 
coast  nf  Brazil,  whence  they  were  transported  by  the 
rivers  Paranay  and  Parairnay  to  therity  of  Assomption, 
in  IM6.  several  months  being  occupied  in  their  trans- 
port. From  this  slock  iprang  the  faral  cattle  of  the 
mtentive  Fampai,  of  which  so  many  travellers  have 
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■csling  descnplions." 

■e  agreed ,  however,  that  notwithatand- 


and  fidelity."  They  are  described  as  mostly 
white,  or  grey  tinged  with  hrawn ;  the  horns  tai^e,  well 
iraed  and  pointed.  The  bulls,  which  are  Very  tierce, 
re  employed  in  the  bnll-fl{;hta  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
jime — the  noble  aniiDala  lieing  kept,  says  Martin,  "in 
the  vaults  which  once  held  the  ashes  of  the  Imperial 

is  this  breed  to  which  Mr.  □.  G.  Mitchf.ll,  nn 
dcr  the  signature  of  "  Caius,"  alludes,  in  Tkt  Cv/liva- 
for  for  )S4T,  p.  46.  He  says;  "The  oxen  are  large,  deep- 
chested,  well-formed,  light-grey  beasts,  with  enorroouf 
horns,  spreading  from  3  to  4  feet;  and  are  said  to  have 
sprung  from  that  famous  breed  of  while  cattle,  which 
history  and  romance  alike  assign  to  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Clilumnus.  They  have  not  the  square,  butcher  make 
of  the  Herefords  and  Durhams;  but  taking  into  view 
their  soft,  fine  haired  skins,  their  large, intelligent  eyes 
and  their  branching  horns,  I  have  never  seen  handsomer 
cattle  in  any  part  of  Europe." 

It  has  been  conjectured,  and  the  idea  is  not  improba. 
ble,  that  some  of  the  present  breeds  of  Great  Britaia, 
including  the  s«mi-wild  etocki  of  Cbillinghain  and  Cha- 
telheranlt  parks,  were  derived  from  this  ancient  Italian 
race,  which  in  remote  times  is  believed  to  have  extend- 
ed over  a  large  ponion  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia,  and  - 
may  have  been  earried  to  the  British  islands  by  some 
of  the  early  Inhabitants,  of  whoso  history  we  have  no 

The  callle  of  Tuscany  appear  to  have  considerable 
atBnity  with  this  Soman  breed.  They  are  spoken  of 
by  travelers  M  of  fine  shape  and  appearance.  And  in 
Hungary  there  is  a  breed  of  white  or  whitish  cattle,  of 
large  uae  and  with  long  horns,  which  may  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  Campanna.  It  appears  to  bo  a  breed 
of  superior  character.  Mr.  Flxischmahh,  in  bis  re- 
marks on  the  agriculture  of  several  European  countries, 
(Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  1847,  p- 
344,)  observes;  "  Among  all  the  homed  races  of  En- 
rnpo,  there  is  none  which,  with  an  equally  collossal 
frame  appmnoh  so  neatly  the  speed  of  the  horse,  as  do 
the  Hungarian  oxen.     It  ia  a  race,  which  by  their  bigt 
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and  stately  growth,  their  long  horns,  nearly  six  feet  in 
length,  their  proud  and  bold  look,  their  broad  breast 
and  handsome  white  color,  changing  slightly  into  blue, 
and  lastly,  the  beautiful  proportions  of  all  their  parts, 
may  fairly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
handsomest  productions  of  generating  nature." 

In  our  next,  we  shall  commence  notices  of  the  Brit- 
ish breeds,  and  shall  speak  of  those  that  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country. 

Sl)t  ))ettrmars  )Dq)artmrnt 

DiBeaaes  of  Horses* 


RiKOBONS. — Ringbone  usually  commences  about  the 
pastern-joint;  but  as  it  spreads  rapidly  it  soon  inYolves 
not  only  the  pastern-bones,  but  the  cartilages  of  the 
foot.  According  to  Touatt,  when  the  first  deposit  is  on 
the  lower  pastern,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  produced 
by  violent  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
it  is  recognised  by  a  slight  enlargement,  or  bony  tumor 
on  each  side  of  the  foot,  and  just  above  the  coronet. 
This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  than  in  the  fore  foot, 
because,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  hind  legs  in  pro- 
pelling the  horse  forward,  the  pasterns  are  more  sub- 
ject to  ligamentary  injury  behind  than  before;  yet  the 
lameness  is  not  so  great,  because  the  disease  is  confined 
principally  to  the  ligaments,  and  the  bones  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  concussion ;  while  from  the  position  of 
the  fore  limbs,  and  their  exposure  to  concussion,  there  will 
generally  be  in  them  injury  of  the  bones  to  be  added tothat 
of  the  ligaments.  In  its  early  stage,  and  when  recognised 
only  by  a  bony  enlargement  on  both  sides  of  the  pastem- 
joint,  or  in  some  few  oases  on  the  one  side  only,  the  lame- 
ness is  not  very  considerable,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to 
remove  the  disease  by  active  blistering,  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cautery ;  but  there  is  so  much  wear  and  tear 
in  this  part  of  the  animal,  that  the  inflammation  and  the 
disposition  to  the  formation  of  bone  rapidly  spread. 
The  pasterns  first  become  connected  together  by  bone 
instead  of  ligament,  and  thence  results  what  is  called 
an  ancbylosed  or  fixed  joint.  Its  motion  is  lost.  From 
this  joint  the  disease  proceeds  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
foot,  and  to  the  union  between  the  lower  pastern  and 
the  ooflin  and  navicular  bones;  and  the  motion  of  these 
parts  is  likewise  impeded  or  lost,  and  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  foot  becomes  one  mass  of  spongy  bone. 
From  this  disposition  to  spread,  and  at  first  around  the 
pastern-joint,  which  is  situated  just  above  the  coronet, 
the  disease  has  acquired  the  name  of  ringbone. 

Wind-Galls. — Horses  whicb  are  subjected  to  hard 
service  are  liable  to  have  what  are  called  wind-galls,  on 
those  parts  of  the  limbs  which  are  most  exposed,  espe- 
cially about  the  hock  and  upper  pastern-joints.  The 
afiection  is  an  undne  enlargement  of  little  bags  or  sacs 
which  are  situated  in  the  parts  named.  By  the  strain- 
ing of  the  tendons,  these  sacs  become  injured,  and 
sometimes  take  on  inflammation,  and  beoome  hard. 
Yoaatt  says — **  The  farriers  used  to  suppose  that  they 
contained  wind — hence  their  name  wind-galls;  and 
hence  the  practice  of  opening  them  by  which  dreadful 
inflammation  has  often  been  produced  and  many  a  va^ 
luable  horse  destroyed.''  As  to  treatment,  the  author 
just  referred  to  directs,  *'  if  the  tumors  are  numerous 
and  large,  and  seem  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  limb, 
they  may  be  attacked  first  by  bandage.  The  roller 
should  bo  of  flannel,  and  soft  pads  on  each  side  of  the 
enlargements,  and  bound  down  tightly  upon  them.  The 
bandage  may  be  wetted  with  a  lotion  composed  of  3 
pnrts  of  vinegar  to  one  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  wind- 
gall  will  often  diminish  or  disappear  by  this  treatment, 
but  will  too  frequently  return  when  the  horse  is  again 
hardly  worked.     A  blister  is  a  more  effectual  remedy, 


and  firing  still  more  certain,  if  the  tanuibe  md&BM- 
ly  large  and  annoying  to  justify  oar  having  recomM 
to  measures  ao  severe.  In  bad  esses,  the  csnteiy  is 
the  only  cure,  for  it  will  not  only  effect  the  inimediite 
absorption  of  the  fluid,  and  the  reduction  of  the  >welli^; 
but,  by  contracting  the  skin,  will  act  as  a  penntiKBt 
bandage,  and  therefore  prevent  the  rs-^peiniioe  </ 
the  tumor." 


iDomtBtk  (Samomg,  Recipes,  $cu 


(From  Misi  Beeeher*s  Domestie  Reecipt  Book.] 


Gbncxal  Rebcaxks. — Be  sure  you  have  joor  spitud 
tin  oven  very  clean  and  bright,  sjid  for  this  end  vuk 
them,  if  possible,  before  they  get  cold.  If  thej  stud, 
pour  boiling  water  on  to  them. 

Have  a  fire  so  large  as  to  extend  half  a  foot  bejwd 
the  roaster  each  side. 

When  meat  is  thin  and  tender,  have  a  sn»ll,  Irak 
fire.  When  your  meat  is  large,  and  reqnirei  \sa% 
roasting,  have  large  solid  wood,  kindled  with  channti 
and  small  sticks.  Set  the  meat,  at  first,  some  distiM 
from  the  place  where  it  is  to  roast,  soasto  hsTeii  bett 
through  gradually,  and  then  move  it  up  to  roast. 

Slow  roasting,  especially  at  first,  and  still  more  far 
large  pieces,  is  very  important. 

Allow  about  ^l^csn  miniUu  for  each  pound  of  boK 
kinds  of  meat,  and  if  it  is  oold  vreather,  or  the  siat 
fresh  killed,  more  time  is  required,  probably  tveatj 
minuteb  for  each  pound. 

When  the  meat  is  nearly  done,  stir  np  the  fire  u 
brown  it.  The  meat  should  be  basted  a  good  deal,  «• 
pecially  the  first  part  of  the  time. 

Let  meat  he  spitted  so  as  to  be  equsUy  baUaced. 
When  the  meat  is  neaurly  done,  the  steam  from  it  vill 
be  drawn  towaurd  the  fire. 

A  pale  brown  is  the  proper  color  for  a  roast. 

Some  dredge  on  flour  and  baste,  a  short  time  be&re 
roasted  meats  are  done. 

Whenever  fresh  lard  is  used  instead  of  batter,  in  tlM 
dripping  pan,  or  to  rub  on  meats,  more  salt  most  be  used. 

Flour  thickening  in  gravies  must  be  wet  up  with  Te- 
ry  little  water  till  the  lumps  are  out,  and  then  aade 
thin.  Never  dredge  flour  into  gravies,  as  it  isakH 
lumps.     Strain  all  gravies. 

Roast  Beef.— The  sirloin,  and  the  first  and  seeoad 
cuts  of  the  rack,  are  the  best  roasting  pieces. 

Rub  it  with  salt ;  set  the  bony  side  to  the  fire  to  beat 
a  while,  then  turn  it  and  have  a  strong  fire;  and  if 
thick,  allow  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound;  if  thin,  allov 
a  little  less.  If  fresh  killed,  or  if  it  is  very  oold,  allow 
a  little  more.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is  done,  poor  off 
the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  brown  fionr,  and  seasoa  it 
with  salt  and  pepper.  It  is  the  fashion  to  aerre  roait 
beef  with  no  other  gravy  than  the  juice  of  the  meat 

To  Roast  a  Spaxe  RiB.--Riib  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  powdered  sage.  Put  the  bone  side  to  warm  alovlr. 
Dredge  on  a  little  flour,  and  put  a  little  salted  vatcr 
and  Imtter  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  with  it.  If 
large,  it  requires  three  boors ;  if  small,  only  one  to 
cook  it.  Pork  must  be  oooked  slowly  and  very  tho- 
roughly. 

Roast  Tukkey.— Wash  the  outside  and  inside  tstt 
clean.  Take  bread  crumbs,  grated  or  chopped,  aboot 
enough  to  fill  the  turkey,  chop  a  bit  of  salt  porfc,  the 
size  of  a  good  eggj  and  mix  it  in,  with  butter,  the  aae 
of  an  egg,  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs  to  your  taste- 
Then  beat  up  an  egg  and  work  in.  Fill  the  crop  aad 
the  body,  sew  them  up,  and  tie  the  legs  and  wings,  aad 
spit  them.    Set  it  where  it  wiU  gradnaUy  heat,  and 
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toni  it  onee  or  twioe,  while  heating,  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  put  it  up  to  the  lire,  and  allow  about  twenty-five 
minutes  for  each  pound.  Turkey  must  be  cooked  very 
thoroughly.  It  must  roast  slowly  at  first,  and  be  often 
basted  with  butter  on  a  fork.  Dredge  it  with  flour  just 
before  taking  it  up,  and  let  it  brown. 

Put  the  inwards  in  a  skillet  to  boil  for  two  hoars, 
diop  them  up,  season  them,  use  the  liquor  they  are 
boiled  in,  for  gravy,  and  thicken  it  with  brown  flour, 
and  a  bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  This  is 
the  giblet  sauce.  Take  the  drippings,  say  half  a  pint, 
thickened  with  a  paste  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of  brown 
or  white  flour,  and  let  it  simmer  five  minutes,  and  then 
USB  it  for  thin  gravy. 

8i:i)t  Sarmtx^B  JJTote-'Book. 

HiAts  as  to  Wintering  Stock. 

£d8.  CrLTivATOR — The  season  of  the  year  has  now 
arrived,  when  all  our  stock,  must  depend  wholly  upon 
oar  care  and  feeding.  Have  you  got  more  than  you  can 
winter  well?  If  so,  sell  ofi*  until  you  are  sure  that 
joa  have  no  more  than  you  can  winter^  so  as  to  have 
them  in  good  condition  in  the  spring. 

AH  young  animals  should  be  kept  steadily  grovring, 
winter  and  summer,  from  the  time  they  are  dropped, 
until  they  have  grown  to  full  size,  and  all  their  quali- 
ties are  properly  developed ;  not  stuffed  or  pampered  at 
any  time,  so  as  to  cause  an  unnatural  growth ;  but  let 
it  be  nniform  and  continuous.  All  animals,  whether 
old  or  young,  should  be  kept  in  uniform  good  condition 
the  jear  round.  If  they  are  suffered  to  nm  down  du- 
riag  the  winter,  and  come  out  poor  in  the  spring,  it 
lakes  some  two  months,  say  from  the  middle  of  April 
till  the  middle  of  June,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  condi- 
tion they  were  in  the  previous  fall ;  and  frequently  their 
ooostitution  becomes  so  impaired  that  they  never  get 
fairly  over.  This  rule  holds  good  with  reference  to  all 
Jdndsof  stock,  whatever  maybe  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  kept,  or  intended.  There  is  no  rule  which  accords 
better  with  good  economy,  and  natural  principles,  than 
that  we  should  keep  no  more  stock  than  we  can  keep 
^*ell.  This  will  prove  profitable  to  the  farmer,  and 
eomfortabie  to  his  stock.    Farmjeji.    Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Profits  of  Farming* 


Eds.  CvLTivAToa — ^Nothing  in  your  paper  which  I 
have  read,  daring  the  past  three  years,  for  which  I 
have  been  a  sabsoriber,  has  interested  me  more,  than 
your  descriptions  of  farms  in  this  and  other  States;  and 
the  statements  made  by  fiarmers  themselves,  of  their 
own  experiments,  profits  and  expenses  in  the  diflerent 
branches  of  their  business. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  profitable,  as  well  as  inter- 
esting, to  most  of  your  readers,  if  some  of  the  real, 
practical  and  working  farmers  would  keep  correct  ac- 
counts of  their  business,  and  make  and  publish  state- 
ments in  Tk§  Cultivator  of  their  incomes  and  expenses 
io  the  varioQS  localities,  and  in  all  the  different  branch- 
es of  husbandry.  Such  statements  should  contain  the 
amoimt  of  capital  invested,  the  proximity  and  facility 
to  market,  and  particular  branch  carried  on.  By  com- 
prising these  statements,  we  might  make  some  estimate 
of  ibe  relative  value  of  farms  at  different  places,  and 
also,  of  the  various  degrees  of  profitableness  of  the  va- 
rious branches  and  modes  of  management. 

My  farm  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Sidney,  Delaware 
county,  N.  T.,  and  contains  about  eighty  acres,  sixty 
of  which  are  improved,  or  beginning  to  be  improved. 
A  section  of  it,  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  small  oroek, 
ii  a  low  flat^  and  has  been  mowed  some  thirty  or  forty 


years  in  succession.  This  piece  contains  about  eight- 
een acres.  Another  piece  of  twenty  acres  is  nearly  la* 
vel,  and  suitable  to  plow,  though  somewhat  stony.  I 
have  a  few  acres  of  pasture  that  never  was  plowed,  be- 
ing rather  wet,  and  some  side  hill  too  steep  to  till  con- 
veniently. I  mowed  the  past  season  eighteen  acres; 
about  six  acres  were  under  the  plow,  and  the  remainder 
was  in  pasture. 

I  bought  my  farm  in  1845,  for  $1,300,  and  this  is  the 
second  season  I  have  occupied  it  myself.  A  part  of 
my  pasture  produces  but  little,  on  account  of  the  bri- 
ars with  which  it  was  overrun,  when  I  purchased,  and 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  subdue  yet.  My  principal 
business  is  making  butter.  I  kept  the  past  season,  five 
four  year  old  heifers,  and  seven  cows — twelve  in  all.  I 
also  kept  one  horse,  fifteen  sheep,  and  a  yearling  bull. 
I  live  one  hundred  miles  from  Catskill,  the  nearest  mar- 
ket or  shipping  place.  I  sold  my  butter  and  pork  at 
my  own  house. 
Sold  at  my  own  house,  2,000  lbs.  butter,  at 

16*  cts.  per  lb  , $325  00 

do.  Pork,  1,000  lbs.  at  4i  cts.,  45  00 

do.  50  bushels  oats,  at  31 1  cts.  per  bush.,. .      15  62 

do.  30      "        oorn,at50    "  " 15  00 

Calfskins, 5  00 

A  calf, 3  00 

A  yearling,   ••• 6  00 

7  tons  hay,  at  $6  per  ton, 42  00 

Wool,  poultry,  eggs,  tallow,  hides,  &c.,  &o., 
to  the  amount  of, ••••••     50  56 

Sold, $507  IS 

Merchants',  grocers'    and   meehanics' 

bills  amount  to, $91  07 

Paid  help  in  the  house, 23  00 

**        on  the  farm, 26  00 

Expenses, $139  07 

Profits, $368  II 

In  the  foregoing  account  I  estimated  only  the  produce 
I  actually  sold,  making  no  reckoning  of  what  was  con* 
suraed  in  the  family,  consisting  of  four  persons.  My 
stock  now  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  From  my  seven  cows  and  five  heifers,  I  sold  two 
thousand  pounds  of  butter,  besides  what  my  family 
used  in  one  year,  which  is  not  far  from  three  hundred 
pounds;  making  iu  the  whole,  2,300  hundred  pounds. 
If  my  cows  had  been  all  of  mature  age,  they  would 
have  averaged  200  lbs  a  piece.  My  feed  in  the  sum- 
mer is  common  pasture-— in  the  winter  it  is  good  hay, 
with  roots  or  provender  of  some  sort,  just  before  and 
after  calving.  My  cows  are  all  of  the  common  or  na- 
tive breed,  and  generally  small  size.  Slttman  L.  Wat- 
tles.   Sidney  Centre,  Del,  Co.^  N.  F.  Dec,  26,  1848. 


Maple  Sogary  Indian  Corny  &c* 

Eds.  CrLTrvATOB — ^I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
and  suggestions,  on  various  subjects  connected  with  tho 
object  of  The  Cultivator,  and  should  they  prove  of  ser- 
vice to  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  it  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  the  labor  of  preparing  them. 

Sinking  Rocks — Many  farms  are  encumbered  to 
some  extent  with  rocks  of  various  sizes,  sprinkled  about 
and  causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  plowman. 
Blasting  is  frequently  resorted  to  for  their  removal. 
Some  rocks,  however,  are  so  hard  as  almost  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  drill ;  and  besides,  this  method  is  attended 
with  some  expense,  and  not  wholly  without  danger. 
Having  been  in  the  practice,  for  many  long  years,  of 
encountering  these  obstacles,  I  resolved  to  dispose  of 
them  by  the  sinking  mode— that  is,  to  dig  a  pit  by  and 
partly  under  the  rock,  sufficiently  deep  and  broad,  so 
that  when  tumbled  in,  the  plow  can  freely  paaa  over  it. 
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I  disposed  of  quite  a  lot  of  these  incumbrancesj  with 
the  aid  of  another  hand,  in  a  single  day,  thus  **  enlar- 
ging the  area,"  without  **  extending  "  it,  and  subsoil- 
ing,  in  one  instance,  to  near  the  depth  of  seven  feet. 

Maple  Sugar — I  do  not  intend  here,  to  speak  of  the 
best  way  of  producing  this  article  in  its  purity.  That 
has  often  been  done  through  your  columns  by  those  bet- 
ter qualified  than  myself.  The  object  is  to  induce  those 
having  the  meantf  to  makt  it.  Many  farmers,  having 
abundance  of  the  sugar  maple,  object  to  engaging  in 
this  bu&iness,  alleging  that  the  sale  of  the  fuel  neces- 
sary for  its  manufacture,  would  purchase  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar,  ready  made.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
my  own  experience,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  resulted 
in  a  different  conclusion.  Take  the  last  season  for  an 
example.  About  40  barrels  of  sap  were  boiled,  consu- 
ming nearly  three  cords  of  refuse  wood,  chiefly  bass 
and  hemlock,  and  producing  about  80  pounds  of  sugar 
and  16  gallons  of  molasses.  Estimating  the  sugar  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  and  the  molasses  at  50  cents  a  gal- 
lon, and  the  sales  were  all  made  at  a  higher  rate,  the 
amount  is  $16.  The  wood  used  could  hardly  have  been 
sold  for  three  dollars.  My  apparatus  for  boiling  is  not 
the  most  economical,  being  a  cauldron  set  in  brick,  in 
connexion  with  a  five  pail  kettle,  with  a  spiral  flue 
around  the  whole.  A  large  sheet-iron  pan  is  said  to  be 
far  preferable,  by  exposing  a  much  larger  surface  to  the 
fire,  by  which  the  evaporating  process  is  greatly  expe- 
dited. A  siuall  building,  contiguous  to  my  dwelling, 
contains  my  boiling  apparatus,  and  sufficient  space  for 
nearly  two  years'  supply  of  fuel,  consisting  of  old  rails, 
atumps,  and  parts  of  logs  too  knotty  or  tough  to  be  re- 
duced for  the  stove,  all  gathered  in  the  previous  season 
so  that  when  sugar  time  comes,  half  the  fire  may  not 
be  required  to  fry  away  the  sap  outtid€  the  kettles.  A 
one  horse  power  is  used  for  gathering,  and  when  the 
**  run  "  is  over,  the  buckets,  &c.  are  carefully  stowed 
away  in  an  upper  loft,  ready  for  the  '^  bush  **  again  on 
return  of  spring.  It  has  been  recommended  to  plug 
the  trees,  to  facilitate  the  healing  process.  I  have  tried 
it  one  or  two  years,  and  the  effect  was  evidently  bad, 
and  long  since  abandoned  it.  But  not  to  protract  these 
remarks ;  let  those  who  have  not  yet  drawn  any  portion 
of  their  sugar  from  the  maple,  be  assured  that  this 
home-made  luxury  is  not  less  sweet ,  albeit  there  may  be 
less  sioeat  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  than  in  the  more 
common  product  of  the  cane. 

Quantity  of  seed  per  Acre — ^The  proper  seeding 
of  land  is  worthy  the  careful  observation  of  every  far- 
mer. To  ascertain  the  amount  of  seed  in  any  given 
case,  best  adapted  to  produce  the  greatest  yield,  is  ne- 
cessary to  successful  cultivation.  Such,  however,  is  the 
diversity  of  soil,  fertility  and  climate,  together  with  va- 
rious other  circumstances,  that  no  rule,  universally  ap- 
plicapble,  can  be  laid  down.  Perhaps  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  as  well  as  many  others,  it  may  be  said  that 
''truth  lies  between  extremes."  **  Sowing  sparingly 
has  been  condemned  by  high  authority,  and  its  practice 
is  doubtless  far  more  pernicious  than  its  opposite.  Sup- 
pose a  certain  field  is  designed  for  oats  the  ensuing 
year — let  a  part  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  2  and  another 
part  at  the  rate  of  2^,  a  third  part  at  the  rate  of  3  bush- 
els per  acre;  the  result  would  most  likely  indicate  the 
proper  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  for  that  locality.  For 
the  above  orop,  I  have  usually  sown  3  bushels  per  acre, 
a  less  quantity  not  appearing  to  fully  occupy  the  ground. 

PLANTiito  Corn — With  respect  to  corn,  I  have  ge- 
nerally planted  in  rows  both  ways,  at  a  distance  of  about 
3  feet.  Last  year  the  rows  were  3  by  2i,  and  the  pre- 
sent year  at  least  3  by  4  feet ;  the  land  and  cultivation 
about  the  same  in  both  years,  and  the  seasons  favorable. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  yield  was  less  than  in  the  last, 
taking  any  given  number  of  hills,  but  much  greater  in 
the  aggregate,  both  in  grain  and  fodder.    The  first  con- 


tained about  5,136  hills;  the  latter,  3,627  per  ten. 
The  land  was  capable  of  sustaining  the  largest  muDber 
and  the  trifling  additional  labor  of  tillage  vhea  Uie 
ground  is  fully  occupied,  is  noi  to  be  comp&red  viih  tk 
greater  yield.  But  thn  greater  valae  of  the  crop,  ge&e- 
rally  obtained  in  consequence  of  thorough  se^og,  is 
not  the  only  beneficial  result.  Noxious  steeds,  to  a  great 
extent,  are  prevented  from  taking  root  and  matQnu<r 
their  pernicious  seeds,  which  in  some  fields  appear  to 
have  already  won  the  victory  over  the  less  spoDtaoeoos 
but  more  legitimate  and  valuable  products  of  agricaltore. 
Pasturing  Highways — The  practice  of  some  far. 
mers,  of  pasturing  the  highway,  has  several  times  beea 
alluded  to,  and  condemned  by  your  correspoDdeois,  u 
well  it  should  be.  It  is  a  bad  business  all  roaiid---iQr 
the  owners,  usually  a  profitless  one,  as  the  time  spot 
in  seftrch  of  the  animals  is  hardly  to  be  compensated  fa^ 
all  the  pickings  and  stealings  obtained  abroad.  And  to 
those  frequently  harrassed  by  these  unwelcome  Tisiton, 
it  is  truly  vexatious — an  infliction  which  no  man  ougbt 
to  inflict  upon  his  neighbor.  It  has  been,  and  perbapi 
still  is,  supposed  by  some  persons,  that  eertuL  aaiiBab 
are  '*  free  commoners,"  as  they  express  it,  aiul  in»B 
indications  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  animaU  tktmttlta 
apopt  this  belief  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Now,  M^srs. 
Editors,  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  vili  tba 
close  these  remarks.  It  is  this — that  at  the  eoMBog 
town  meetings,  the  presiding  officer  be  requested  lo 
state  briefly  the  law  on  this  subject,  as  there  is  evidiot- 
ly  some  lack  of  information  in  the  commanitj  io  reg&rd 
to  this  matter.     G.  Butler.    C/tn/on,  N.  F.,  Jkc.  20. 

Substitute  lor  the  Potato. 


Eds.  Cultivator — As  the  pouto  disease  is  reirw- 
vere,  causing  the  complete  failure  of  the  crop  oa  mi- 
ny  farms  in  this  neighborhood,  I  wish  to  call  joor  stteo- 
to  an  article  I  take  from  the  New- York  Sun  of  J^or. 
4,  1848. 

"  Rival  of  the  Potato.  M.  Piquot  Lamane  has 
been  sent  out  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  newly  discovered  vegetable,  a  speaci 
of  Picotiana,  for  the  purpose  of  introdnciag  it  iato 
France.  It  is  considered  superior  to  the  potato,  banf 
more  delicate,  and  at  the  same  lime,  more  notriiioiB.'' 

I  have  seen  no  account  of  such  a  vegetable  ia  yoar 
paper.  Will  you  explain  to  your  readers  the  chamief 
and  quality  of  said  vegetable,  and  in  what  part  of  tie 
United  States  it  may  be  found?     C.  Huktwctou. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  vegetable  alluded  to,  bai 
insert  the  communication  of  Mr.  H.,  for  thcporpMeof 
bringing  out  further  information  on  the  subject.— Em. 

Laife  €3iop  of  Wlieat. 

The  last  summer  we  harvested  240  bushels  of  vb«at 
on  5|  acres,  weighing  62^  lbs  to  the  measured  ksfeel 
The  land  upon  which  the  wheat  was  raised,  had  b«ea 
in  pasture  some  six  years,  previous  to  March,  l^^'j/| 
which  time  it  was  plowed,  and  sowed  with  oats.  Tk 
oats  were  harvested  in  July  following,  and  were  odIt  a 
tolerable  crop.  The  oat-stubble  was  almost  immediate; 
ly  plowed  under  about  seven  inches  deep,  a  dressing  of 
well  rotted  manure  and  ashes,  (mixed)  was  thenpot 
on,  after  which  it  was  again  plowed  about  six  in<*« 
deep,  with  two  horses,  so  that  the  stubble  was  Ifft  la » 
great  measure  undisturbed  by  the  second  plowing,  (Al- 
though it  was  so  much  rotted  as  not  to  be  much  in «« 
way.)  The  second  plowing,  about  the  24ih  of  Sepcem- 
ber,  wan  followed  by  the  subsoil  plow,  drawn  hr 
two  horses,  loosening  the  ground  nndcr  the  stubble  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  The  ground  was  fcar- 
rowed  once  before  the  wheat  was  sowed  and  tvice  a'f"- 
On  the  6}  acres,  about  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  vfre 
sowed.      The   variety  was  procured  from  Mr.  i^^^ 
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Hunter,  of  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  and  is  there  known  by 
tie  name  of  ihe   White  Blue  SUm,     It   is   a   white, 

tmootfa  wheat 

Ii  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  a  portion  ol  the 
5J  acres,  was  before  this  treatment,  an  anproduotive, 
dsf  hiil  side,  much  washed  and  gullied,  and  in  fact  the 
wb'ole  field  was  very  uneven  and  hilly  j  but  the  earth 
bein«  loosened  to  so  great  a  depth  by  the  subsoil  plow, 
ftll  the  water  that  fell  on  it  was  retained,  so  that  it  did 
not  wash,  and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  of  last 
winter,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  completely  unbroken. 
Jai.  L.  Cox.     ZanesvUlff  O. 

Commerce  of  the  New-Vork  Canals*       • 

The  following  valuable  tables  in  regard  to  the  amount 
and  value  of  produce  received  at  tide- water  through  the 
New- York  canals,  during  the  years  1846,  1847  and 
1843,  were  prepared  for  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  collector's  offices  at  Al- 
bany, West  Troy  and  Waterford.  The  information  em- 
braced is  of  a  kind  which  renders  the  tables  worthy  of 
preservation  for  future  reference. 

Statemktt  showing  the  total  quajitity  of  each  article  wtiich  came 
to  i!)c  Hudson  River  on  the  New- York  Canala,  daring  the  ycart 
lSi6, 1M7,  and  1813 :~        ^ 


Tax  F'lEEST. 

For  and  peltiy, lbs. 

ind^ict  0/   Wood. 
Boards  aud  scanUmg,  feet. 

8-iiD<^es, M, 

TimDer, cubic  feet, 

Stares, bbU. 

Wood, cords. 

Awes bbU. 

AGaiCULTVRk. 

Product  v/  AmimiS 

Pofk I>bla 

Beef. " 

BscoD, Iba. 

Cheese,  " 

Boittfr, '* 

J-wd,. .  " 

Woo!, *' 

IL-cs " 

KcfcioAte  Food. 

Floor, bbla. 

Wheat, buali. 

Ry«. 

Com,  

Bvley, 

Other  gmin, 

5bif  siufis, 

Peas  and  beana, 

PWiOoea, 

l>ried  fruits, bbls. 

Otk^  Agricultural  prvduet-. 

Cott4nu lbs. 

Tobacco, 

Grass  sera, 

Flaiseea, 

Hope 

SlAsurACTURsa. 

Doroeatic  spirita, gala 

Leather, lbs. 

Fuxniturr, 

Bar  and  Pig  lead.  . . 
Boom  and  Bar  iron. 

Pig  iron, 

Iron  ware, 

Domeftic  woolena,. 
Domeatic  cottons, . . 
Salt baah. 

OTHXa  AB.TICLSS. 

Stnne,  1  me,  Ac, lbs. 

Gy-psam, ** 

Mineral  coal, " 

huudriea, » 


(I 
ti 
(( 
It 
t( 
(( 


1646. 


1847. 


817,150 

260,335 |271 

69,822 

l,7Be,ie8J 

106,152,600 
ll,b32 
46,813 


566,0(i0 


1848. 


557,971 


299, 078 ,  633  262, 279 ,  116 
101,527  104,270 

1,613,94a     2,098,777 
95,104,060  113,656,951 


J2,331 
37,538 


80,093'  76,179 

34,600  71,266 

4,000,500  4,0<)2,000 
35,560,118  40,844,000 
21,477,6571  98,721,000 
6,721,000     4,34d,U00 


tt 


8;d66,376 
310,900 

3,063,441 
2,950,633 

321 ,799 
1 ,010,149 
1,427,953 
1,920,600 
1,46S,232 
96,800 

230, P39 
1,502,900 

445,100 
2,6U9,]00 
1,094,400 
5,293,700 
1,090,500 

1,126,549 

5,160,654 

2,226,114 

480,800 

10,^«2,243 

10f574,740 

1,219,001 

1 ,425,340 

2,324 ,774 

692,442 

44,200,033 
12,084,100 
18,840,660 
90,841,614 


12,044,000 
172,100U 

3,952,972 

4,143,830 

305,110 

6,053,845 

1,523,020 

2,040,052 

2,001 ,681 

106,088 

108,369 

3,558,000 

474,000 
1,228,000 
3,306,000 
4,128,000 
1,948,000 

1,693,076 

5,168,000 

1,972,000 

492,000 

26,348,000 

81,608,000 

2,014,000 

1,756,000 

8,396,090 

389,390 

59,094,000 

8,518,000 

32,580,000 

,147,988,000 


13,861 
38,329 


87,930 

60,570 

8,183,285 

43,278,536 

23,729,997 

9,925,666 

8,529,331 

174,935 

3,131,095 
3,116,134 

286,919 
9,953,963 
1,548,197 
2,077,724 
1,437,487 
75.,  808 

115,629 
1,838,145 

174,700 

350,935 

1,667,030 

1,763,393 

1,597,342 

1,606,131 

4,5a9,g6i 

1,535,365 

86,100 

90,787,506 

11,528,683 

2,314.064 

1,103,564 

2,493,561 

343,618 

65,M6,668 

3,715,980 

48,291,417 

97,796,430 


STATBinirT  ahowinr  the  aggregate  value  of  the  proper^  which 

^ Va'rfoVe  Min  Rivlf  oS^^^^  the  C«.iJ.,  f»rmg  the  year. 

1M6, 1847,  and  1848,  under  the  divjaiona  as  specified  m  the  above 

Uble :—  -__ - 


The  Forest,. , . .  • 

A^riraUure. 

Maimfactnrea,... 
M^rrhaniize,. . . 
Oiiier  articles,. . . 


1846. 

$9,589 ,2  •] 
33, 062,  SI  5» 

4,805,790 
276,872 

3,770,476 


1847. 


$8,7-^8 ,37n 


1?48. 


S6,  ^^^  ,469 


54,624,84<^  37,336,310 
6,024,518     3,834,360 
517,594         593,619 
3,127,0-?0     2,210,623 


Total, It.5t,105,956it73,0n9,414»50,960,461 


The  CaltiTatioD  of  the  Potato. 

Edi.  Cultivator— My  own  experiments  of  eight 
years,  with  tlie  potato,  have  very  much  encouraged  me 
lo  continue  the  alteruaie  culture  of  seed  and  its  seed- 
lin^Sy  with  careful  selections. 

The  process  does  materially  improve  the  potatoe  in 
new  and  exctllent  varietits — in  health  and  productive- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  much  depends  for  success, 
upon  a  proper  situation  and  preparation  of  soil,  manner 
of  cultivation,  time  of  planting,  lifiing  and  good  storage. 

Good  upland  soil,  deep  thorough  plowing,  eai^ly 
planting — with  well  cidtivated  approved  seedling  varie- 
ties, in  shallow  drills,  early  weeding,  light  hilling,  ear- 
ly lifiing,  and  dry  airy  storage,  does  more  for  the  re- 
(iemption  of  the  potato  from  disease,  than  all  the  nos- 
trums the  world  can  devise. 

Potato  seed,  though  it  produces  generally  several 
different  varieties  in  its  seedlings,  will  not  be  likely  to 
produce  varieties  or  qualities,  with  which  it  has  no  con- 
nexion. If  new  and  choice  varieties  be  expected  from 
sowing  the  seed,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  seed 
from  tTQod  varieties,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 

of  the  same. 

Seed  from  the  balls,  will  transmit  from  a  diseased 
stock,  in  some  degree,  that  disease  to  its  seedlings — to 
some  varieties  more  than  others. 

Some  have  gathered  ball*  from  any  where,  without 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  stock,  planted  the  seed, 
and  finding  in  the  seedlings  disease  and  inferior  speci- 
mens, abandoned  at  once  the  experiment,  and  in  their 
judgment,  seedling  potatoes  are  no  better  than  old  ones. 
The  same  laws  that  govern  the, apple,  peach  and 
strawberry,  in  their  culture  for  new  and  choice  varie- 
ties, govern  also,  the  potato.  If  a  a  new  choice  seed- 
ling apple,  pear,  or  strawberry  be  desirable,  why  not  a 
new  and  excellent  potato?  But  neither  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed without  the  use  of  their  seed,  and  may  be,  not  with- 
out a  series  of  experiments,  with  careful  selections. 

Potato  seed,  from  properly  selected,  well  cultivated 
seedlings,  combining  through  the  seed  the  best  varietice 
at  home  and  from  abroad,  is  among  the  most  valuable 
seeds  to  be  found  in  market. 

Potato  seed  may  be  sown  like  the  tomato,  early  in 
hot  bed  for  an  early  cropj  or  like  cabbage,  in  a  rich 
bed  in  a  warm  place,  and  transplanted  j  or  with  a  seed 
planter  in  the  fields,  with  great  profit  j  or  broadcast,  on 
rich  fine  soil,  and  lightly  harrowed  in,  with  no  other 
cultivation,  and  the  crop  of  young  seedlings,  the  very 
best,  for  planting  the  next  season. 

Early  sowing  the  seed  and  early  lifting,  gives  the  po- 
tato a  tendency  to  early  ripening.  Lifting  the  potato 
before  it  has  perfected  its  growth,  it  is  found  dryer  in 
cooking,  will  keep  better  through  the  winter,  vegetate 
earlier  in  the  spring,  and  become  more  hardy  in  its  con- 
stitution. 

Medium  sized  potatoes  cook  better,  of  finer  quahty 
and  flavor,  will  plant  more  ground  by  the  bushel,  and 
are  more  exempt  from  disease. 

Nipping  off  the  weeds,  just  below  their  roots,  soon 
as  their  appearance,  is  a  better  remedy  for  the  potato 
disease  than  nipping  the  vine*. 

My  crop  of  the  last  season,  combining  all  mv  best  va- 
rieties through  the  seed  from  home  and  abroad,  is  good 
—Exempt  from  the  prevalent  disea.se,  productive,  and 
developing,  from  the  seeds  obtained  not  long  since  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  via.  Prussia,  England, 
South  America,  Mackinaw,  and  other  places,  varieties 
promising  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  potato  market 
The  crop  of  about  1400  bushels,  shows  distinctly  in  its 
healthy  and  strong  foliage,  loaded  with  balls,  its  strong, 
ly  marked  and  distinct  varieties,  and  the  increase  of  new 
varieties  of  fine  appearance,  the  benefits  of  the  pro* 
gressive  alternate  culture.  N.  S,  Smith.  Buffah^ 
Jan,  4,  1849. 
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Coaunmiications  from  David  Thomas* 


I.  Machine  fob.  cxnriitQ  Sausaos  meat. — ^Last 
sanuneri  a  kind  friend  near  Philadelphia,  sent  as  a  sau- 
sage machine,  and  a  few  days  ago  we  tried  it,  highly 
gratified  with  its  performance.  Fourteen  pounds  of 
meat  were  run  through  it  in  a  few  minutes,  out  fine 
enough.  Knowing,  however,  that  when  chopped  by 
hand,  frozen  meat  always  works  easiest, —care  had  been 
taken  to  have  another  batch  of  52  pounds  reduced  to  that 
condition ;  but  it  went  badly,  and  we  had  to  thaw  it  before 
we  could  proceed  with  any  satisfaction.  It  then  passed 
through  with  great  facility.  I  believe  the  whole  sixty- 
six  pounds  might  have  been  done  in  but  little  more  than 
half  an  hour. 

Every  substantial  farmer  ought  to  have  one  of  these 
machines ;  but  great  care  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
knives  sharp,  by  excluding  bones.  Sec.,  and  to  cleanse 
it,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  when  the  work  is  done.  For 
tlieso  reasons,  the  propriety  of  lending  one  round  the 
neighborhood,  may  be  very  questionable. 

II.  Snow  balls  on  Horses'  feet.— Lately  travel- 
ing in  a  cutter,  the  horse's  feet  collected  balls  of  snow 
which  annoyed  and  fatigued  him  excessively.  He  could 
not  touch  the  ground  by  two  or  three  inches ;  and  hii 
labor,  probably  increased  three-fold, — ^was  so  great, 
that  after  ascending  a  long  slope,  ho  stopped  of  his  own 
accord,  nearly  exhausted.  On  our  return,  I  had  his 
hoo&  cleared  out,  and  soft  ioap  well  rubbed  in.  The 
consequence  was  that  no  more  balls  collected,  and  he 
came  home  in  fine  spirits. 

On  a  journey,  to  soap  the  hoofs  twice  a  day  may  be 
best  in  some  cases,  but  once  a  day  in  ordinary  times, 
would  be  a  great  relief. 

III.  Soap-stone  Griddles. — Understanding  that 
cakes  on  a  soap-stone  griddle  required  no  fat  to  keep 
them  from  sticking, — I  brought  home  one  a  few  da^ 
ago,  and  we  prepared  to  try  the  experiment.  The  look 
of 'incredulity  in  the  chief  cook  at  that  moment,  was 
amusing;  but  it  was  soon  turned  into  one  of  triumph, 
for  the  cakes  were  turned  and  taken  oflf  as  easily  as 
they  would  have  been  from  the  best  greased  ''  bake- 
iron  i"  and  without  any  fume  from  burning  fat,  as  in 
common  cases.  Besides,  the  cakes  were  all  nicely 
browned,  and  not  one  burned  in  the  slightest  degree. 
It  is  true,  soap-stone  may  be  heated  red  hot,  but  then 
the  plate  is  so  thick,  and  heats  so  slowly,  that  all  dan- 
ger of  burning  is  easily  prevented.  In  short,  we  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  purchase,  and  deem  it  a  great 
acquisition. 

It  will  be  important  to  keep  these  griddles  very  clean, 
and  for  this  purpose,  they  may  be  rubbed  occasionally 
with  pumice  stone.    Orea^ld,  Cayuga  Co,,  1  mo.  10. 

Benefits  of  AgricaUuial  Societies* 

We  have  often  remarked  that  the  great  benefit  of  ag- 
ricultural association*!,  is  the  opportunity  they  afford  for 
bringing  together  the  people,  with  their  animals,  arti> 
eles  and  products,  by  which  all  may  be  compared  and 
the  particular  improvements  possessed  by  each  may  be 
seen  and  adopted.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  lus  address  be- 
fore the  Windsor  (Vt.)  Agricultural  Society,  in  speak- 
ing of  their  exhibitions  says: — ^^  It  is  very  desirable 
that  every  improvement  in  husbandry,  and  the  most  sac- 
oeseful  systems  of  agriculture,  which  are  known  to  but 
a  few  comparatively,  should  be  generally  known  and 
universally  adopted.  Here,  the  best  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  exhibited,  as  an  example  and  incitement. 
Here,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  and  compar- 
ing, the  best  of  our  flocks,  and  herds,  of  different 
breeds,  to  ascertain  their  relative  value;  and  here,  are 
exhibited,  the  most  improved,  the  best  specimens  of 
agricultural  implements.  There,  we  see  the  rapid  im- 
provements in  the  meohanic  arts,  the  handmaid  of  ag- 


riculture. Here,  we  may  see  the  difference  betirwi 
the  limb  of  a  tree  for  a  plow  beam,  with  a  knot  to  it 
for  a  coulter  and  share,  and  the  fine  plow  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Here,  we  may  learn  from  the  modem  im. 
plements  how  to  save  time  and  strength,  and  aceom- 
plish  a  greater  amount  of  work.  Here,  the  Iann«n  of 
the  oounty  assemble  once  a  year;  become  acqntinidd, 
promote  kindly  feelings ;  converse  freely  with  etch  oth- 
er, on  those  subjects  most  interesting  to  them.  Whit 
can  be  better  calculated  to  teach  us  to  do  weUr 


GraziBg  in  Michigaa* 


As  the  opinion  has  been  prevalent  among  trayricn 
at  the  west,  that  the  plains  and  op^iiogs  in  Bficfaipo, 
although  so  valuable  for  the  production  of  wheat,  uA 
other  grain  crops,  were  not  aidapted  to  grazing,  I  btTe 
thought  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  that  matter. 

Shortly  after  I  commenced  improving  my  farm,  about 
ten  years  since,  being  in  need  of  meadow,  I  stocked 
down  two  pieces  of  land,  one  containing  ten  acres 
.^hich  had  been  plowed  three  years,  and  another  si 
acres,  which  had  been  plowed  two  years.  The  tea 
acres  yielded  about  two  tons  of  bay  per  acre,  aad  the 
six  not  more  than  one  ton.  The  land  being  exaetlj 
alike,  and  the  seed  having  been  sown  at  the  same  time, 
and  having  appeared  at  the  commencement  eqaaily  pro- 
mising, I  sought  to  examine  into  the  cause.  Wha  a 
thought  suggested  itself  to  me  that  it  was  ovisg  to 
the  land  not  having  been  cultivated  a  sufficient  kagth 
of  time,  to  have  become  mouldered  down  to  that  tttit 
that  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  grass.  I  therefore, 
deferred  the  business  of  stockingr  down,  until  I  hid 
tilled  my  land  two  or  three  years  longer. 

I  then  ttmured  and  fenced  off"  one  acre,  and  soved 
with  clover  and  herdsgrass  (timothy)  near  Dyban, 
for  the  purpose  of  soiling ;  which  I  used  four  tears  to 
a  very  great  profit.  Then,  after  having  rednced  the 
lot  to  one  hundred  square  rods  by  taking  off*  sixty  rods 
for  other  purposes.  I  commenced  pasturing  in  March 
last,  and  pastured  the  following  amount  of  stock,  vix: 
From  the  last  of  March  to  the  lOtb  of  November,  4 
rams,  3  years  old — 1st  of  June  to  10th  Not.  6  ran 
lambs,  5  months  old — in  May,  turned  on  2  oovi,  10 
days— in  July,  one  yoke  oxen,  10  days — from  Mar  till 
August,  3  calves. — The  rams  and  iambs  were  kept 
constantly  on  the  above  named  100  square  rods  of  laad 
during  the  whole  season,  without  having  been  fed  ao; 
thing,  except  a  little  salt  occasionally,  the  sheep  were 
all  fat  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  have  takes  oote 
of  this,  mcnre  particularly,  because  I  have  never  heard 
of  more  than  seven  sheep  being  kept  on  an  acre  dsrii^ 
the  season. 

Ours  is  what  is  denominated  burr-oak  and  hickoij 
soil,  and  is  composed  of  a  black  loam  and  gravel,  sad 
is  highly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  clover,  in  (nr 
vicinity  the  past  season,  was  equal  to  any  that  1  bare 
ever  seen,  without  the  aid  of  manure  or  plaster. 

Plaster  has  been  introdnoed  to  the  lighter  soils  of  oor 
state,  and  works  well.    J.  Gardnee.    Mhion,  MUi. 


Oraage  Co.  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society. 

Our  County  Society  held  their  fair  at  this  plac^j 
(Chelsea,)  on  the  27th  day  of  September  last,  and  a 
splendid  fair  we  had.  We  had  a  fine  display  of  sto^j 
a  good  number  of  stallion  horses,  very  fine  matrficd  aad 
single  horses,  a  good  number  of  fine  sheep,  a  large 
number  of  cows,  iMifers  and  bulls,  and  then,  to  cap  the 
whole,  working  oxen  in  great  abundance.  From  Wash- 
ington, there  was  twenty-two  $ne  pair,  in  one  teao, 
and  finom  Tonhridge,  dxty-ei^  pair,  fine  red  oxea, 
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whicii  drew  a  vehicle  fortj-ftye  to  fiftj  feet  long,  in 
which  was  a  band  of  mnsio.  This  team  was  led  hj  a 
fine  Durham  bull  in  harness.  £tu:h  pair  of  oxen  car- 
ried a  red  flag,  and  each  driver  was  dressed  in  a  white 
frock  with  a  belt-  The  whole  made  an  imposing  dis- 
play. The  show  of  manufactures  and  household  arti- 
cles was  very  fine.    Calvin  Blodostt.    Jan,  1849. 

Agricultaral  Papers* 

Erery  farmer,  however  small  his  farm,  can  well  af- 
ford to  take  a  good  agricultural  paper,  to  assist  him  in 
the  erection  of  auitable  buildings  and  fences;  the  ma» 
king  and  saving  manure ;  the  selection  of  proper  agri- 
cultaral  implements;  the  best  kinds  of  stodt  and  fruit; 
the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle;  the  management 
of  bis  land  and  crops;  thus  obtaining  the  united  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  science  and  the  best  practical 
farmers,  not  ohiy  of  our  own  country,  but  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  I  have  known  farmers  to  lay  out,  through 
misdirected  efforts,  within  the  short  period  of  a  year  or 
two,  enough  to  pay  for  one  hundred  copies  of  any  ag- 
ricultural paper  printed  in  the  land.  R.  Bsdford. 
Barrt,  Vt. 

IS^tw-'Vioxk  State  ^Ijrimltural  Sorietg. 

Anniial  Meetteg* 

The  Society  met  at  the  Aaaembly  Chamber,  in  the  Capitol,  on 
tlie  17th  aU.  The  Preaideut,  Lswn  F.  Allbr,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
AsitT  recem'ng  the  rabacriptions  of  the  members,  the  Secretary, 
B.  P.  JoBivsox,  Eaq..  read  his  annual  Report,  detailing  the  opera- 
tiona  of  the  Society  ror  the  pail  year,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  operutioas  and  influence  of  the  Society  have  been  gradually 
inercaaing,  with  a  moat  b^teficial  effect  opon  the  interests  of  the 
farmiiig  community. 

Mr.  McItttkb,  the  Treasurer,  read  his  annual  Report,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  receipu  and  disbursements,  were  as  foi- 
lowa  : 

Rteeifts.—  'Baiance  from  last  year, $8(HI  56 

From  IndiTidual  members, 88  00 

From  State  treasury, 700  00 

Interest  on  funds  invested, 500  00 

Loan  called  in, , 1,000  00 

Receipts  at  annual  exhibition, 6,3179  80 

Sundry  other  sources, 40  S9 

Borrowed, 750  00 

•10,211  61 

Ih^ar jiwmKf.— For  Premiums, $4,878  48 

For  salaries, 1,015  73 

On  account  of  Library 316  15 

iUpeases  at  Buffalo  Show, 1,079  86 

Purchase  of  Tent, 390  00 

Invested, 9,000  00 

Postage 90  28 

Prinung 960  16 

Incidental  expenses, 205  42 

Sundry  expenses, 8S5  04 

Cashoo  hand, 306  55 

$10,911  85 
The  usual  nominating  commitiM  having  been  appointed,  the 
Society  adjourned  to  4  o^cIock,  P.  M. 

JPoHr  o'c/oefe,  P.  Jlf.--The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
w^as  read.  Iliey  recommended  that  the  next  State  Fair  be  held  at 
aymcvse,  and  the  following  gentlemen  for  officers  of  the  Soeiety, 
who  'Were  then  elected : 

JOHN  A.  KING,  of  Queens,  President. 

VICK  PKSSIDXirTS. 

1.  Jams  MomtoB,  of  New  York. 
9.  SaxToir  Smitb,  of  Putnam. 
S.  EzuA  p.  PasvTTcx.  of  Albany. 

4.  iMtun  MowuT,  of  Wartington. 

5.  Wiu,iAM  FuLLBX,  of  OuoiMafa. 

6.  Davtu  Majsts,  of  Madison. 

7.  ioiRf  0SLAVIELD,  of  Seuecu. 

8.  RuiTBT  W.  Roexas,  of  Brie. 

Jtmxi.  p.  JaRNsoK,  of  Oneida,  Cor.  Secretary. 
JoKi  McD.  McInttux.  Albany,  Rec.  Secretary. 
LrTHvx  Tdckxk,  of  Albany,  Treasm-er. 
J.  B.  Burnett  and  P.  N.  Ruitt,  of  Onondaga ;  Henry  Wa|n>r,  of 
Oneida;  J.  J.  Viele  of  Renssela«r«  and  Samuel  Cheever,  oi  Sara- 
toga, additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Snwft  e'dadfc.  P.  If —The  Society  convened  to  hear  a  Lecttire  bv 
Prof.  Kaotaiw.  on  the  connection  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  af- 
ifT  wliich  a  variety  of  other  business  was  transacted. 

nursday  — The  Society  convened  at  10  o'clock,  at  its  rooms  in 
tKe  old  State  HaU,  when  the  Reports  of  the  Jtidgetwura  read,  and 
tiba  foQuwing  premiums  were  awarded : 


Oh  Pamu  ~1.  H.  T.  E.  Poster,  Lakeland,  Senaca  Co.,  Silver 
ctip,  value,  $50-^.  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfiehl,  Chautauque  Co.,  do. 
$30-- [Mr.  P.  Crispell,  Jr.,  of  Ulster  Co.,  would  have  been  entitled 
to  the  second  premium,  had  not  the  same  premium  been  awarded 
to  him  last  year<  A  certificate  to  this  effect,  with  a  set  of  the 
Transactions,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.]— 3.  To.  McCulloch  and 
KirtUind,  Oreenbush,  Rensselaer  Co.,  $20.-4.  John  Carpenter, 
Wales,  Erie  Co.,  set  of  Transactions.  The  committee  specially 
commend  a  Farm  Accoimt  Book,  presented  by  Benj.  Enos,  of  Da 
Rtayter,  Madison  Co. 

Bxperiments  —To  W.  D.  Osborne,  Port  Bjrron,  Cayuga,  to  lest 
die  value  of  manures,  by  a  three  years'  rotation. 

To  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  of  Canaan^  Columbia  Co.,  $00  for  the  best 
statement  in  regard  to  the  prodncUon  and  preparation  of  fine  wo<ri 
for  market. 

Winur  Wheat. -^1.  To  Amos  Miller,  Vernon  Centre,  44  bu. 
per  acre,  $20—2.  To  Tra  Apihorp,  Riga,  43  bn.  36  lbs.,  $15— 
3.  Benj-  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  43  bu.,  $5. 

Indittn  Com  —1.  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  Ulster  Co.,  00  bu.  5  lbs.  per 
acre,  $20—9.  Beni-  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  89  bu.  14  lbs.,  $15—3.  Le- 
vi T.  Marshall,  Vernon  Centre,  86  bu.  38  lbs.,  $5.  Wm.  Wright. 
Vernon,  presented  a  statement  showing  a  product  of  116  bu.  3d 
lbs.  for  one  acre ;  hut  as  the  rules  required  two  acres,  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  competition. 

BarUy. — 1.  Melos  Adams,  Martinsbnrgh,  02^  bu.  per  acre,  $15 
—9.  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  60  bu.  9  lbs.,  $10-^.  Benj. 
Enos,  54  bu.  93  lbs.,  $5. 

Oa/«.— E.  M-  Bradley,  89i  bu.  per  acre,  $15—2.  Dnniel  Jemson, 
Oalen,  87^  bu.,  $10—3.  Benj.  Enoe,  86|  bu.  $6. 

R«afv«— E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  33^  bu.  per  acre,  $10—9.  B. 
Enos,  28  bu.  23  lbs.  per  acre. 

Pottuors— For  quality— 1.  To  S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  9flOJ  hn. 
per  acre,  $15 — 2.  To  Wm.  Newcomb,  Rensselaer  Co.,  $10. 

Mangel  Wwtxtl.—l.  J<riin  Row,  Riga,  1,480  bu.  of  SO  lbs.  per 
acre,  f^. 

CarroCf  — 1.  Wm.  Risley,  Fredonia,  1,081  bu.  per  acre,  $6. 

Rvia  5aga  — Josepdi  Hastings,  Rensselaer  Co.,  14,00  bu.  per 
acre,  $10. 

Timothy  Scsrf.— E.  C.  BUss,  7  bu.  24  qts.  on  one  acre  and  eight 
rods.  $5. 

flax  SMrf.— E.  C.  Bliss,  18|  bu.  seed,  and  431  Iba.  lint  on  on« 
acre  and  24  rods,  $5— John  McNeil,  Washington,  good  crop,  but 
only  one  premium. 

Butur  JDotWss.— 1.  To  John  Holbert,  Chemung,  Silver  cup,  va- 
lue $50. 

Bwutr—l.  To  John  Holbert,  $15—2.  To  H.  C.  Tnthill,  Kdlogs- 
vUle,  $10. 

Seedling  Apples.— To  Charles  Lee,  Yates  Co.,  for  the  Wagener 
apple,  $5  and  dipknna. 

An  application  for  the  prize  for  the  best  analysis  of  Indian  com, 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  \rho  asked  further  time  to  report. 

Mr.  Johnson  reported  that  Dr.  Fitch,  who  was  employed  to  make 
an  agricultural  survey  of  Washington  county,  had  completed  his 
labors,  and  that  the  Report  woidd  be  published  m  the  Transac- 
tions. 

£««nt«g— The  Society  met  at  the  Capitol.  The  presidenl  L. 
F.  ALLxn,  Esq.,  delivered  his  valedictory  address,  which  was  lis- 
tened to  with  deep  attention,  and  was  of  a  character  deserving 
high  commendation.  He  gave  an  interestuia;  view  of  the  general 
progress  of  Agriculture  in  this  State,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with 
.iudicioos  remarks  on  its  present  condition  and  future  prospects.  At 
the  close  of  the  address,  the  president  elect,  Johii  A.  Klivo,  Esq., 
was  introduced  to  the  meetii^f,  who  in  a  few  appropriate  worcb, 
signified  his  acceptonce  of  the  office,  and  tendered  his  thanks  to  the 
Society,  wliich  then  adjourned. 

SHOW  OF  FRUITS.— There  was  an  extensive  and  interesting 
display  of  fruits,  embracing  coiithbnti<His  of  the  best  kinds  of  ap- 
ples for  the  season.  iVom  different  parts  of  this  State  and  several 
other  states,  as  well  as  from  Canada.  Among  the  princi^  con- 
tributors, we  noticed  the  names  of  G.  Shepard,  J.  Frochingham, 
and  Mrs.  M*Intosh,  of  Montreal ;  A.  C.  Hubbard,  of  Troy,  Mich, 
and  Judge  Barker,  of  Plymouth,  Michj  F.  R.  Elliott  and  J.  Gal- 
lup, of  Cleveland,  O.;  L.  F.  Allen  and  R.  C  Allen,  of  Black  Rock; 
B.  Hodge  and  Wm.  R.  Coppock,  of  Buffalo;  T.  C  Peters, 
of  Darien  ;  H.  Hooker,  EUwanger  &  Barry,  J.  IL  Watts,  and  Jo- 
seph Allevn,  and  J.  C.  Campbell,  of  Rochester;  Thos.  Rooraback, 
John  Doulan,  Robt.  H.  Browne,  and  F.  W.  Lay,  of  Greece,  Mon- 
roe county;  C  Paulk,  of  Mendon,  Monroe  Co. ;  John  Delafiekt 
and  John  D.  Coe,  of  Fayette,  Seneca  county;  Peter  H.  Warren, 
of  Columbis,  Herkimer  coimty  ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  various  samples 
from  CayiMu  eonnty ;  A.  Marks,  of  Durham,  Greene  eonnty;  H. 
Snyder,  or  Kinderhook  ;  Justus  Harwood  and  Samuel  Rose,  of 
Watervliet;  Wilson,  Thorbum  ft  Teller,  and  J..  M.  Ward,  of  AU 
banv.  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  of  Albany,  sent  several  specimens  of 
choice  winter  pears;  Joseph  Carv,  excellent  specimens  of  Isabel- 
la and  Catawba  grapes ;  James  Wilson,  a  handsome  collection  of 
Camelia  Japonica  and  other  flowem,  among  which  was  the  spireu 
pnmifolia ;  J.  M.  Lovett,  a  superb  grass  bouquet. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  attracted  much  attention,  and  tiie  rooms 
were  visited  by  many  persons,  who  unanimously  expressed  their 
gratification. 

EXHIBITION  OF  BUTTER.— HThe  liberal  premiums  offered 
by  the  Society  for  the  best  butter,  to  be  examined  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brought  out  several  lots  on  this  occasion.  Much  iutereirt 
was  evinced  in  relation  to  the  competition^  in  this  article,  and  the 
premium  lots  sold  readily  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  were  in  session  on  Thursday. 
Among  its  proceediji^s  was  a  rcsolntiou  to  hold  tlie  next  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Society  at  SYRACUSE  on  the  11th.  12th  ft  13th  days 
of  Sept.  next. 
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Notices  of  |Ittbluation0 

The  Agricultural  Prem. 

Thk  first  «gric  111  turd  perimtf'^al  in  the  United  States,  wan  the 
Atfteriean  Fvntety  commeu  ..ed  ftt  Baltimore  in  1810.  Two  or 
tliree  oll»er  publications,  devoted  to  the  same  subject,  were  Marted 
Ml  the  course  of  four  or  five  years ;  aiid  the  number  coutiiiued  to 
iUcreuHe,  gradually,  till  iu  1840,  there  were,  or  had  beeu  in  cxist- 
*uce,  upwards  of  30.  The  uumber  iias  beeu  constantly  varying 
owing  to  the  conimencenieut  ofutw  oues,  and  the  discoutin nance 
of  otiiers.  The  list  of  tJiode  issued  atouy  one  time  has,  we  believe, 
never  exceeded  28 ;  and  the  number  how  iu  course  of  pubiica- 
tJOM,  we  tl:iak  is  twenty^ne— including  several  whicli  have  but  just 
commcucod.  In  noiiciu^  tliese,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  couveni- 
enoe,  bepiu  at  one  end  of  the  country. 

MAINE  FARMER— Tiiis  excellent  weekly  paper  has  entered 
«i  ita  eighteenth  \'oiume.  It  is  published  at  Augusta,  by  Rvssbi. 
Kato.v,  and  IS  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Uolmks,  under  whose  charge  it 
has  l)eeu  from  the  beginning.  We  read  no  paper  with  more  uiie- 
rest  tliaii  the  Meunt  Furmtr,  1\a  ariicU-a  are  dictated  by  good 
jtidginent,  and  are  wriUen  with  spirit  and  ability.  In  typographJ. 
cal  execuiioii,  it  has  uo  superior.  The  people  of  Maine  have  been 
greatly  benefitted  bytliispubliraiion,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
tiieir  cppreciatjou  of  it^  value  is  shovini  by  o  liberal  patronage. 

FAttiMlilRS'  MOiVTHLY  VISITOR-This  is  a  roouthlyT  pub- 
Ualied  ot  Concord,  N.  H-,  and  conducted  by  Ex.Gov.  Hill.  Ue  im 
«  gentleman  of  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  different  sections 
of  tjje  country,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  travelling,  considerably, 
Uirougli  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
pbservutrona  are  given  iu  the  Vtsuar.  The  paper  embodies  nwuiy 
lutcrHsiiiig  aiciduits,  and  has  some  able  correspoudeuU. 

Massachusetts  plowman— a  weekly  paper,  devoted 
to  agi  iculttiro  and  news,  published  at  Boston,  by  J.  Buckiiinstkk 
A  Sox.  Tue  editor  is  an  off-hand  writer,  and  infuses  much  spirit 
uito  tne  columns  of  his  paper. 

BOSTO.N  CULTIVATOR— Thia,  like  the  PUwman,  is  designed 
as  b  genenilyaw.i/y  paper,  the  leading  department  being  devoted 
to  agnculiure.  It  is  published  weekly  at  Boston,  by  Oria  Bebw. 
K».  The  ngncuiiural  department  is  now  edited  by  Jakes  Pxddsk, 
well  known  as  former  editor  of  ilie  Farmers^  CabivM. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER— A  new,  semi-montlily  periodical, 
of  which  we  have  re<:eived  l)ie  first  two  numbers,  published  at 
*?•}*' •J*^,''-  ^'^'<^""«J  an<*  «J«tcd  by  S.  W.  Cow,  formerly  editor 
o(  tlie  Ynttkre  Farmer  and  tiie  tiotion  CuUivaiw^  and  author  of  a 
popu  ar  work,  entitled  tlic  Ameritan  Vetertnarian.  The  numbers 
of  tjie  Farmer  are  Well  filled,  and  the  work  promises  fair  to  be 
useful.  '^ 

BERKSHIRE  CULTURIST-A  weekly  paper  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural and  miscellaneous  idtelligenoe  It  Is  published  at  Pats- 
field,  Mass..  and  is  edited  by  Stephen  Reed.  It  has  a  corps  of 
able  ctirrespoiideuts,  and  is  wall  mauaffed 


last,  and  the  numbers  thus  (tu  issued,  have  been  of  a  highly  cre- 
dAable  character. 

AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST- A   well    known  monthly, 

Eublmhed  at  New  York  by  C.  M.  Saxton.  It  has  for  several  years 
eon  in  the  editoriul  charge  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Allkn,  an  experienced 
and  tnUnted  writer.  We  are  informed  tlibl  hia  brother,  Mr.  R. 
L.  Allkv,  is  hereafter  to  be  associated  in  the  management  of  the 
Agnruiiyrist.  The  latter  gentleman  is  fa\t)rably  known  to  the 
public  as  a  writer  on  a^rricultural  sul^jects,  and  as  author 
of  a  valuable  volume,  entitled  *•  American  Agriculture,''  and 
sevtnd  otlirr  works.  His  connexion  with  the  puper  alluied  to, 
Will  be  an  additiuuul  rr.rommendatiou  to  its  patronage,  which 
has  always  been  liberal  and  well  de-«eri'e  1 

PARMER  ft  MECIlANfC— A  weekly  paper  published  at  New 
lork,  •  devoted  toagricn  lure,  mechanics,  manufactures,  science 
Md  the  arts."  Edited  anu  published  by  W.  H.  Starr  and  J.  Al- 
■URTM.  Tt  is  a  highly  useful  paper,  giving  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, especially  in  reference  to  mechanics. 

WEEKLY  ARTIZAN-A  weekly  paper  published  at  New 
^  ork^  devoted  to  ♦•  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturer,  me- 
chanics, ecincauon,  science  and  nevi^."  edited  by  8.  Fleet,  a 
^entleniHU  of  much  expenence  as  a  writer,  having  at  various 
times,  conducted  several  publications.  The  AfiUan  is  well  ma- 
naged, nnd  is  eminently  worthy  of  support. 

GENESEE  FARMER-Piiblished  monthly  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  by  pp.  T.  Moore,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  associa- 
ted with  Mr.  Moore  and  P.  Barrt.  It  is  a  paper  which  contains 
much  uitereslm^  and  valuable  matter.  The  first  number  of  the 
present  volume  is  beautifttlly  got  up.  It  has  a  large  circulation, 
•nd  does  good  service  in  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

THE  CULTIVATOR-Published  monthly,  at  Albany,  by  LtJ- 
TiiKR  Tucker,  aui  edited  by  him  in  connexion  with  Sanf«»rd 
Hov/ARD  and  John  J.  Thomas.  To  complete  the  list,  We  mention 
our  own  paper,  of  the  meriu  of  which  our  readers  are  the  best 

JUrlfffs. 

^TA^^a'  ¥SIV:^?J?>N^'^''^'•  '»  «  "<«»^Wy  periodical, 
pub  ished  at  Philadelphia,  by  J.  S.  Sethner  it  Soii.  We  hanl 
lately  noticed  this  work,  which  is  at  ill  continued  under  the  same 
favorable  auspices  as  heretofore.  The  senior  editor  still  wields  a 
viwrous  pen,  and  the  publication  is  conducted  with  decided 
atdity. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CULTJVATOR-Pnbilshed  monthly,  at 
II  rn^burgh,  Pa.,  by  Foster  &  Company,  ajid  edited  by  Dr.  Tho- 
M^»  Foster.  We  hove  rpceived  several  numbers  of  this  work, 
wi  u  u  were  filled  with  useful  matter.  ' 


AMEWCAN  FABMBR-A  monthly,  pablisbed  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  by  Samuel  Sakrs.  It  •«  rnndurt^d  with  aaek  abiUtv  W 
has  been  of  great  service  in  encouraging  a  spirit  of  improreWai 
among  the  farmers  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  ic.  ^«°^« 

SOUTHERN  PLANTER-PubUshed  mootbly  st  Riebsttd 
Va.  It  IS  edited  by  J.  M.  Daniel.  The  paper  make,  a  respecu! 
ble  appearance,  and  is  probably  supported  to  a  coaskkr^cx. 
lent  in  Eastern  Virginia.  ^-—-wwic  ci- 

SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR-A  monthly,  puUoAedstAikew, 
Ga.,  edited  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lkk,  well  known  ai  the  uorth  as  a  wri. 
'^'^n^i.f*'**^"'*'"'*-  **  "  •  very  hajidsome  and  naefol  pap^r  a 
well  filled  with  original  matter,  and  appears  to  be  w«U  vm^ua. 

VALLEY  FARMER— A  monthly,  of  which  we  have  receifd 
the  &rst  number,  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  edited  by  H.  G»-m 
and  E.  Abbott.  Mr.  Gates  was  formerly  editor  of  the  /<nm  i*. 
mers  Advocate^  which  paper  has  l>eeu  merged  in  the  Forma.  Tst 
*^!^^PP**'  *"  P««ae8s  the  ability  to  make  a  good  paper. 

OHIO  CULTIVATOR-Published  seuu-roontiily,  tf  a»:aiab». 
Ohio,  M.  B.  Batrham,  editor  and  publisher.  Tnis  paper  is  Jotaiod 
in  the  very  heart  of  perhap-i  the  richest  agricultoral  statr  iii  t» 
Union.  A  de^  and  increasing  interest  in  rural  improvemeuu  » 
maiijfested  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  under  the  impollae  «  ias 
feeling,  a  is  natural  tnai  a  paper  so  well  calculated  to  proexia 
their  interest  as  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  should  be.  ss  it  deserret.  «dl 
sustained. 

MICHIGAN  FARMER— PubUshed  monthly,  at  Detroii,  Miclu 
edited  and  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Isham.  The  editor  is  a&aie 
writer,  and  if  the  paper  is  not  properly  Bu*tained,  die  iai:ure  Ji 
not  chargeable  to  him. 

PRAIRIE  FARMER— Published  moutlily,  at  Chiesgo,  IB .  edj. 
ted  by  Messrs.  John  S.  Wright  and  J.  Ajcbrose  Wight.  Am-jaf 
all  our  exchanges,  tlierc  is  none,  which  we  Uiiiik  bciiar  fuit*  n 
design  than  the  Fnirit  Furmmr.  Its  editori^s  are  jodiciou  ud 
irppropriate,  its  correspondence  is  extensive,  and  its  commeato. 
tious  and  articles  generally,  of  a  practical  and  useful  chanctei. 


2lu0iDcr0  to  (fforrf0poubcnt3. 


Machike  for  Shoveling. — ^J.  G.,  Mystic  BriJge, 
Conn.  We  do  not  know  of  any  macliiae  of  this  kiui, 
to  be  worked  by  borse-powerj  but  we  reculleci  «eia§ 
an  account  of  a  contrivance  for  excavaiing,  which  »m 
worked  by  steana,  and  used  on  iho  Venuont  Ceatrtl 
Railroad.  It  could  probably  be  adapted  to  horse-power. 
Will  some  of  our  readers,  who  bave  seen  the  maciiiae. 
give  OS  a  description  of  it  ? 

Wringing  and  Ironing  Clothes.— B.  W.,  Meridea, 
N.  H.  We  are  not  tu:quainted  with  any  macbioe  Ibr 
wringing  clothes,  and  know  of  none  for  iroiiiag,  except 
the  mangle  J  which,  with  various  moutfieatioos,  may  be 
seen  in  use  at  many  of  the  large  city  hotels,  and  most 
public  institutions.  If  there  are  any  special  improre* 
meiits  in  these  machines,  we  should  be  glad  to  bear  of 
them. 

Salt  for  Sandy  land.— T.  H.  C,  Now  Albwy 
Ind.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  positive  fcoov- 
ledge  in  regard  to  the  eflfcct  of  salt  as  a  maaore  qb 
such  a  soil  as  you  mention.  Accounts  respecting  tbe 
efiects  of  this  article  on  vegetation,  are  very  contradli^ 
tory.  Some  former  trials  made  by  us,  did  not  le&d  tot 
very  favorable  opinion  of  its  usefulness;  but  we  think 
your  stifest  way  would  be  to  try  the  salt,  in  Tarioas 
quantities  to  the  square  rod.  The  result  may  ibna  a 
guide  for  the  future. 

Churn.— ^.  B.,  Pcrrysbarg,  O.  We  are  aoquaiiited 
with  no  churn  which  we  think  would  operate  better  thaa 
Kendairs,  or  Crowell's  "  thermometer  churn."  Both 
are  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warvhoose. 

J.  G.  P. — Mr.  Bowning's  new  work  on  Countiy  R* 
sideoces,  ia  in  preea,  and  will  probably  be  iMied  in  tiia 
oourae  of  a  oouple  of  months. 

C.  B.— We  bave  not  sean'it  copy  of  the  Proe6«iiigs 
of  the  Pomological  Convention  at  New  York. 

S.  B.  H. — Millet  seed  is  not  to  be  had  in  this  eity. 

R.  P.,  Jr. — Nay,  to  your  question. 

BxTTTER  Worker.— B.  C.  M.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  W« 
have  seen  several  butter  workers,  all  of  which  vers 
similar  to  those  desonbed  in  vol.  3d.  They  work  veil 
and  are  thought  a  saving  of  labor.  We  cannot  say 
what  is  the  price,  nr  where  one  cuu  be  had.  Will  Mr. 
B.  A.  Hall,  of  New  Lebanon,  tell  ns  what  his  cost  9 
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^ti\ts  for  ttiJ  3&m% 

CoMMUm CATION 8  have  been  received,  since  onr  last, 
from  An  old  Subscriber,  Charles  R.  Smith,  Farmer.  Dr. 
G.  H.  Dadfl,  N.  Longworth,  G.  Butler,  John  Johnston, 
S.  F.  C,  A.  S.  F.,  F.  Holbrook,  J.  Gardner,  J.  G., 
T.  H.  C,  Isaac  Hildreth,  W.  Doolittle,  S.  L.  Wattles, 
Wm.  N.  White,  D.  A.  Morrison,  N.  S.  Smith,  S.  £. 
Todd,  Agricola,  Thos.  Allen,  J.  O'Fallon,  D.  £.  Gar- 
diner, David  Thomas,  8.  D.  Martin,  D.  M. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received,  since 
oor  last,  as  follows: — Mr.  Fletcher's  Address  before  the 
Windsor  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society,  from  J.  A.  Pkatt,  Esq. 
— Mr.  DcLArisLD's  Address  to  the  Yates  Ag.  Society, 
from  the  author. — Dadd's  Chart  of  Veterinary  Prac- 
tice j  from  the  Author. — Belcher's  Farmer's  Almanac, 
from  C.  H.  Belcher,  publisher,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
— Prof.  James  Hall's  Address  before  the  Harvard  Na- 
tunU  History  Society,  from  the  Author. — California 
Gold  Regions,  with  an  account  of  its  mineral  resources 
and  sketches  of  the  coimtry — ^a  12^  cent  pamphlet — 
from  tlie  publisher,  W.  H.  Graham,  New- York. — Rev. 
Dr.  Bacon's  Address  to  the  New  Haven  Co.  Hort.  So- 
ciety, w^ith  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1848. — 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  Patents  and  the 
Patent  Office,  with  the  Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  and  State 
Courts,  relating  to  the  same,  to  which  is  added  an  Ab- 
stract of  the  Patent  Laws  of  other  countries,  compiled 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  from  Hon.  S.  Came- 
BON,  U.  S.  Senate. — T^o  packages  of  Brewer's  Cora- 
pound  Marshmallow  Cardy,  prepared  by  our  excellent 
agent  at  Springfield,  and  recommended  for  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs. — Report  of  the  First  Exhibition 
of  the  Worcester  Co.  (Mass.)  Mechanic's  Association, 
from  Wm.  B.  Emery. 

W.  N.  W.,  Alliens,  Ga.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  in  the  way  you  propose. 

Back  Vols,  and  Nos.  of  the  Cultivator. — All 
the  engravings  and  plates  of  the  vol.  for  1848,  having 
been  burnt,  we  shall  not  reprint  that  vol. ;  and  conse- 
quently, we  cannot  supply  orders  for  that  volume  «ifi- 
gly.  We  have,  however,  succeeded  in  purchasing  a 
number  of  copies  of  it,  which  will  enable  us  to  supply 
orders  for  entire  sets  of  the  Cultivator,  for  one  or  both 
series.  We  can  supply  all  the  Nos.  for  1848,  except 
the  Jiret  three — all  the  Nos.  for  1847,  and  a  part  only 
of  the  Nos.  for  some  of  the  previous  years. 

99*  We  shall  supply  all  orders  for  single  back  Nos. 
•s  tkr  8B  we  can,  and  those  who  do  not  receiv^the  Nos. 
tor  which  they  write,  will  understand  that  it  is  because 
ve  do  not  have  them  to  send. 

CtTLTivATom  Almanac. — ^This  Almanao  was  not 
pobitshed  for  1849— consequently,  we  eannot  comply 
with  the  numerous  requests  for  it. 

Models  of  Sheep. — We  have  received  from  John 
A.  TAfHTom,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  a  plaster  model  of 
one  of  his  Merino  Sheep.  The  Secretary  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricalttiral  Society,  has  also  reoeived  two 
similar  models,  representing  different  Merinos  belong* 
in^  to  Afr.  T.  They  are  fine  specimens  of  the  art  of 
mcKleling  animals,  and  are  very  perfect  representations 
of  the  animals  themselves.  They  are  the  first  jimeri- 
eon  specimens  we  have  seem^of  this  art,  and  are  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  artist. 

99*We  have  received  from  Mr.  Dantsl  F.  Newell, 
of  Soathbridge,  Mass.,  samples  of  two  kinds  of  apples. 
We  do  not  know  the  name  of  either.  They  appear  to 
arrive  at  maturity  early  in  the  fall,  and  were  over  ripe 
when  brought  to  us.  On  this  account  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  fully  as  to  their  natural  flavor,  though  they 
evidently  good, 

PaOPITABLB  SWABM  OF  BSSf . — ^Mr.  W.  ]X>OUTTLEy 


of  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  states  that  aljout  the  20th  of 
June  last,  he  had  two  swarms  of  bees  come  out,  and 
they  went,  together,  into  one  of  Weeks'  patent  hives. 
Thinking  there  would  not  be  room  ibr  them  to  work, 
he  added  two  more  boxes  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  at 
the  bottom.  They  immediately  went  to  work,  and 
made  seventy  pounds  of  nice  honey,  besides  plenty  left 
in  the  hive  to  winter  the  bees. 

Spibea  Peunipolia. — ^In  our  December  number,  we 
gave  a  cut  and  description  of  this  beautiful  shrub.  We 
have  since  seen  it  in  llow^er,  in  the  green-house  of  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  of  this  city.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
plant,  and  Mr.  W.  thinks  it  will  be  suificiently  hardy 
for  the  open  air.  In  the  house,  it  will  give  a  succes* 
sion  of  flowers  the  whole  winter.  From  present  ap- 
pearances, it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list 
of  flowering  shrubs. 

Weekly  Agricultueal  Meetings. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  usual  weekly  meetings  in  Al- 
bany, for  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  agricul- 
ture. Reports  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  dilFerent 
meetings  will  be  published  in  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  and  the  substance  of  them  will  be  embodied 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Tramactiont  for  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  We  may  also 
And  room  for  publishing  some  portion  of  the  discussions 
in  the  Cultivator. 

Colts  of  the  Morgan  Stock. — ^Mr.  S.  A.  Gilbert, 
of  East  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  lately  passed 
through  this  city  with  three  fine  colts  and  a  filly,  which 
he  had  purchased  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
Two  ol  the  colts  and  the  filly  were  foaled  in  1848, 
the  other  colt  in  1847.  They  were  all  got  by  the  GiC* 
ford  Morgan,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  filly,  were 
out  of  mares  having  more  or  less  Morgan  blood.  The 
yearling,  a  very  superior  colt,  in  points  and  actii>n,  was 
by  Giffbrd  Morgan,  dam  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan,^ 
grand  dam  **  a  Messenger  mnre.''  The  dam  of  one  of 
the  other  colts  was  a  fine  mare  by  the  Sherman  Mor- 
gan. We  feel  confident  that  these  animals  will  prove 
of  much  importance  to  the  section  for  which  they  are 
destined,  and  we  would  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to 
them. 

Importations  of  Saxon  Sheep. — We  are  informed 
that  John  A.  Taixtor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford.  Ct.,  has 
lately  received  a  lot  of  very  fine  sheep,  selected  from 
the  choicest  flocks  in  Saxony.  In  addition  lo  remai'ka- 
ble  fineness  of  wool,  they  are  said  to  possess  large  size 
and  good  constitutions.  We  are  also  informed  that  an- 
other importation  of  Saxon  sheep,  has  been  made  by 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Catlin,  of  New  York,  and  Chas.  B. 
Smith,  of  Wolcottville,  Ct.  We  understand  that  a 
part  of  the  lot  is  owned  by  T.  W.  Swift,  of  Amenia, 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  They  are  said  to  combine 
great  weight  of  fleece  with  fine  quality,  and  were  se- 
lected by  a  German  of  the  best  judgment,  who  own« 
several  thousand  sheep.  We  expect  to  receive,  short- 
ly,  samples  of  the  wool  of  these  sheep. 

New  kind  of  Fence. — A  subscriber  at  Vergcnneay 
Vt.,  wishes  some  information  in  regard  to  a  kind 
of  fence,  which  is  said  to  be  made  of  posts,  set 
in  the  ground  two  rods  apart,  with  strips  of  sheet  iron, 
an  inch  and  a-half  wide,  fastened  on— >the  iron  prepared 
in  oil,  and  painted  white,  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
weather — ^the  cost  less  than  thirty  cents  per  rod.  We 
have  no  knowledge  in  regard  to  such  a  fence,  and  shall 
be  obliged  to  any  of  our  correspondents  who  will  furnish 
any  information  as  to  its  utility,  cost,  &c. 

ExHAirsTtoN  or  the  Soil. — ^The  Valley  Farmer, 
pt  blished  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says,  *'  There  is  no  por- 
tion of  the  globe  that  is  being  exhausted  of  its  fertility 
by  injudicious  cultivation,  so  rapidly  as  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  at  this  present  time." 

Dadd's  Chart  or  Vetiaikart  Reformed  Prac* 
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TECB.— Being  a  synopsis  of  the  diseoses  of  borses,  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  with  their  caases,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment." We  have  received  a  oopy  of  the  above  chart, 
and  from  the  attention  we  have  given  it,  are  inclined 
to  think  it  useful  to  the  farmer,  and  all  others  who  keep 
animals.  It  is  published  by  6.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Tim  HonTicuLTuaisT. — ^This  work,  now  in  its  third 
volame,  is  regularly  issued  from  this  office,  on  the  first 
ef  each  month,  every  number  embellished  with  a  fron- 
ti^Mece,  and  iliustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  It  is 
edited  by  A.  J.  Downing,  £aq.,  the  well  known  and 
popular  writer  on  rural  matters,  in  which  department 
it  w  not  deemed  too  much  to  say,  that  he  is  without  any 
e(|ual  in  this  country.  The  number  for  the  present 
month,  opens  with  an  admirable  article  ''  On  the  Dra- 
pery of  Cottages  and  Gardens,"  showing  how  easily, 
and  at  what  a  trifling  expense,  the  most  forbidding  dwel- 
ling may  be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  inviting  and 
prepossessing  appearance,  simply  by  placing  around  it 
a  bit  of  smooth  grass  and  a  few  treeb  and  olirabir.g 
plants,  which,  while  they  oover  all  that  before  was  un- 
sightly, are  in  themselves  highly  ornamental,  and  im- 
part gracefulness  to  what  was  previously  destitute  of 
6Tery  thing  like  attraction.  Terms  $3  per  year — two 
oopies  for  $5.  Orders  to  be  addressed  to  Luthek 
TucKsa,  Albany. 

Cotton  Manual. — We  perceive  by  a  prospectus 
•eat  us,  that  Mr.  R.  Morris,  of  Mount  Sylvan,  Miss., 
proposes  to  publish  by  subscription,  a  work  with  the 
above  title.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  or  yoI- 
the  first  to  comprehend  the  experience  of  the 
planters,  as  to  implements,  soils,  manures,  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground,  culture,  &c. ;  the  second  is  to  re- 
late to  matters  connected  with  the  transportation  of 
cotton ;  and  the  third  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  manu- 
factures, with  descriptions  of  machinery  for  spinning, 
v#eaving,  Sto.  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  one  vol. 
ooCaTo,  (three  bound  in  one,)  600  pages,  elegantly 
bound,  extra  gilt,  to  be  delivered  to  subscribers  by  the 
olese  of  1849,  at  $6  per  copy. 

Impomted  Blood  Hobbe. — We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
O.  R.  Lapmam,  of  Peru,  Clinton  cocmty,  N.  Y.,  has 
reoently  purchased  an  imported  thorough  bred  stallion, 
oaUed  Leopard.  He  was  bred  in  England,  by  the  Duke 
ol  Bedford ;  was  foaled  in  1842,  cot  by  Liverpool  out 
of  Smacker,  by  Camel,  &o.  He  is  said  to  be  the  win- 
Mr  of  several  races  in  England,  as  the  Sweepstakes  at 
the  New- Market  course  in  1846,  and  a  purse  at  Ascot 
the  same  year.  His  weight  is  said  to  be  over  1 100  lbs. 
and  his  height  16  hands.  He  is  represented  as  a  well 
formed  and  vigorous  horse,  and  we  hope  he  will  im- 
prove the  stock  of  the  country. 

Fine  Catte. — ^In  our  volume  for  1844,  we  noticed 
a  pair  of  yearling  steers,  belonging  to  Mr.  Nathaniel 
DoDOE,  whieh  were  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Mas- 
•aohusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  at  Wor- 
We  had,  lately,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
cattle  again,  at  Mr.  Dodge's  farm,  in  Sutton, 
They  are  now  fat,  and  vireigb,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, 5,100  pounds.  They  are  fine  cattle — equaling 
in  weight,  in  proportion  to  bone,  any  that  we  have  seen. 
Their  breadth  and  bulk  of  body  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  IS  remarkable.  We  were  informed  that  they 
were  to  be  exhibited  for  a  while  in  Boston. 

Reclaiming  Land. — Joseph  Geiswold,  Esq.,  of 
Mystic  Bridge,  Ct.,  informs  us  that  he  has  reclaimed  a 
traot  of  bog  land,  of  55  acres  at  an  expense  of  $3000, 
or  a  little  over  $54  per  acre.  We  presume  it  is  a  pro- 
fitable investment.  We  have  known  a  larger  outlay 
per  acre  in  several  instances,  which  yielded  a  good  pro- 
fit. Such  reclaimed  lands  sometimes  pay  an  interest 
of  more  than  $200  an  acre  in  ^y. 

Laeoe  Pios.*-Mr.  Hoeatio  Ames,  of  Falls  Village, 


Ct.,  slaughtered  two  pigs  on  the  25th  Dec. last,  vtodi 
were  eight  months  and  mneteen  days  old,  of  the  fcllov. 
ing  weights:  304  and  460  pounds.  Tfaey  vere  of  diT- 
ferent  litters.  Mr.  A.  thinks  it  would  hare  been  an  n- 
sy  matter  to  have  brought  the  large  one  to  the  wault 
of  500  lbs.  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  We  do  w, 
know  the  breed  of  those  pigs.  We  s3w  them  &bc^ 
the  firht  of  October.  They  were  well  proportiiNied 
shoats,  calculated  to  fat  at  any  age. 

Use  of  Peat  .-The  farm  of  W.  0.  Bartlett,  Esq.,Beir 
Worcester,  Mass.,  embraces  considerable  tracts  of  pe&t 
bog.  Some  of  these  he  has  drained,  and  brought  iaui  i 
state  suitable  for  the  production  of  crops.  He  has  do^  act 
large  quantities  of  peat,  which  ha?  been  uied  for  fuel  uA 
for  manure.  For  manure,  it  has  been  used  in  rarioui 
ways ;  it  is  constantly  placed  in  thecattle  and  horse  &ii&s, 
where  it  absords  the  urine,  the  ammonia  of  which,  beia^ 
a  powerful  alkali,  decomposes  the  acid  of  the  peat,  ui 
brings  its  fertilizing  principles  into  a  solnblc  state.  I: 
has  been  made  into  compost  with  stable  manure,  ud 
Mr.  B.  states  that  he  has  found  a  mixture  of  part  m» 
nure  and  two  parts  peat,  laid  up  in  alternate  stntt,  v4 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  moderate  fermentation,  pro- 
duces as  good  crops  of  any  kind,  as  an  equal  qnuUij 
of  common  manure.  Mr.  B.  has  also  used  tbeisbn 
and  fine  charcoal  waste  from  locomotives.  This  is  ei- 
oellcnt  to  mix  with  peat — the  alka!i  causing  the  pen 
to  crumble  to  fine  pieces,  after  which  it  prudoccs  good 
efiects  as  a  manure. 

Husset's  Reaping  Machine. — ^We  arc  informed  Uu: 
a  bill  is  now  before  Congress  for  renewing  the  piiea; 
of  this  machine.  We  are  also  informed  that  Mr.  E.H 
improvement  in  the  cutting  apparatus  of  the  macboe, 
patented  in  1847,  is  considered  indispensibleis  reafsa* 
and  mowing  machines.  A  communication  from  Kr. 
HufcsEY  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

The  Late  Smithfield  Cattle  Show.— The  Iw 
show  of  fat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  held  by  the  Ssith- 
field  Club,  (London,)  appears  to  have  been  one  of  tke 
best  which  has  taken  place  for  twenty  years.  It  viJ 
be  remembered  that  the  difierent  breeds  are  here  broQ|bi 
into  competition  with  earh  other,  and  it  will  probahlf 
interest  some  of  our  readers  to  see  how  they  compere, 
as  to  the  prises  taken  by  each.  Of  the  six  classes  kt 
oxen  and  steers,  the  prizes  were  taken  by  the  difiercst 
breeds  as  follows:  Class  1,  lour  to  five  years  oM,  fim 
prise,  Hereford;  seoond  and  third,  Short-Horns.  Cltss 
II,  three  to  four  years  old,  first  and  second  pn««, 
Hercfords;  third,  Short-Horn.  Class  III,  two  to  thr« 
years  old, — ^three  prizes,  all  %ort-Horns.  Clsss  I^. 
''anybrM^I  or  age  above  80  stone  (1120  lbs.)  and  under 
96  stone  (1330  lbs.)  weight,"  two  prizes,  first,  Derca, 
second,  Hereford.  Class  V,  "  any  breed  or  ige  •« 
exceeding  80  stone  (1120  lbs.)  weight,"— two  priiM: 
both  to  DcTons.  Class  VI,  Scotch,  Welsh  and  Iriib 
breeds— one  prize — taken  by  a  West  Islander,  h  tte 
three  classes  for  fat  oows  and  heifers,  there  were  ax 
prizes,  of  which  the  Short-Horns  took  four,  (inchiiif 
all  the  first  prizes,)  and  the  Hcrefords  two.  In  the 
class  of  **  extra  stock,"  a  Short-horn  ox  took  the  prixe- 
The  first  prize  in  the  first  class,  (Hereford  ox.)  wss 
taken  by  Prince  Albert,  who  also  took  a  £10  pcixJ 
for  pigs,  and  a  "  silTOr  medal  as  the  breeder.'*  Ae 
gold  medal  for  the  ''best  ox  or  steer  in  the  show  yard, 
was  awarded  to  a  Devon,  (la  class  V,)  bwd  and  cm- 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

SvKrLOWEB  Oil. — Several  inquiries  having  lately 
been  made  in  regard  to  this  article,  we  giva  ihefoUov- 
ing  from  the  Morgan  (O.)  Ckrmiele.  The  ariicte  « 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Barker:— 

"  Some  years  siooe,  several  barrels  of  nmflower  « 
were  made  in  this  county,  and  those  who  remember  lU 
never  wish  to  see  any  more.  Some  of  it  was  said  to 
have  fottttd  its  way  into  barrels  marked  '  Linsaed  Oil, 
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and  was  used  for  painting.  The  paint  woald  not  drj, 
and  onless  some  better  drier  than  any  now  known  can 
be  foand,  it  is  nseless  for  that  purpose.  Some  was 
bomed  in  lamps,  in  Zanesvllle,  we  know.  While  burn- 
ing it  gaye  ont  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  similar  to 
that  of  charcoal^  deleterious  to  life  and  health.  It  is 
totally  unfit  for  burning,  in  a  close  apartment.  Some 
was  used  for  oiling  machinery,  but  it  was  condemned 
even  for  that  purpose,  The  seeds  aflbrd  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oil,  but  so  inferior  for  all  purposes,  that  its  ma- 
nofacture  should  not  be  encouraged." 

L^OB  Daiay. — Col.  JuDAH  PiBBCE,  of  Truxton, 
Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  keeps  140  cows,  and  made  in 
1848,  $ev€iiUen  ions  of  cheese.  Who  made  more  from 
the  same  number  of  cows? 

PaoriTs  OF  DAiKTZNo. — ^The  Ohio  Cultivator  states 
that  Oaaiir  Wilson,  of  Huntsburgh,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio, 
realised  from  17  cows,  the  past  season,  the  sum  of  $606, 
equal  to  $34.64  cts.  to  each  cow.  The  calves  sold 
and  the  hogs  fattened  from  the  waste  of  the  dairy,  are 
not  inclnded  in  the  aboTe  amount.  Cheese  was  the 
principal  article,  but  the  quantity  made  or  the  price 
obtained,  are  not  mentioned. 

Prices  of  Agricnltnral  Prodncts. 

New-York,  January  18,  1849. 

FLOUR—OeneMe,  per  bbl.,  •5.76a$5.87->Michinn,  $5.99. 

GRATN— Wheftl,  per  bosh.,  tl.lOatl.lS^— Ooni,Nonhera.  87c 
SoQtheni,  69a«le.~Rye,  6Sae7e.— Barley,  64'<65c.— OaM,  49a44c. 

BirrrKR—beet,  per  ib.,  ISaSlc— western  dairy,  ItelSc. 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  6la7c. 

BEEF— Men,  per  bbl,  $1).50>19-Prime,  t7.80«t8.S8. 

PORK— Mew.  per  bbl.,  new,  tl5.7aa«16— Prime,  •I3.ff0a$14. 

LARI>— per  lb.,  7a9c. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  7a9e. 

HEMP— American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  •1567180. 

TOBACCO— per  lb.,  Kentucky,  8ja7. 

COTTON- llplaiid  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  8ja7i— New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  8}a72c. 

WOOL*— (Bosioii  prices)  Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb.,  38a 
40. 

American  (ViH  Mood  Merino, 3la33c 

**  half  blood  do., S8a29c 

*'  one-fourth  blood  and  common, 94a90c 

Agencr  for  Patents,  Washinfftoiiy  D«  C« 

^BNAS  C.  BOBBINS,  Mbchakical  ERnixxsa  AZfv  Soucitor 
^^  roa  Patexts,  will  prcpure  Uie  ueceMary  Drawings  and  Pa- 
re&«  for  A|^icantf  for  Patents,  and  transact  all  other  business  in 
the  tine  of  his  profession  at  the  Patent  Office.  He  can  be  consult- 
ed osa  all  questions  relating  to  the  Patent  Laws  and  decisions  iu  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  He  will  procure  rehcarmgsou  rejected 
ap^icatioiu  for  Patents,  discover  and  point  out  the  novel  features 
— tf*  there  be  any- prepare  new  papers,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all 
easea  where  there  is  ajiy  novelty  involved.  Persons  at  a  distance, 
deeiroo^  of  having  examinations  made  at  the  Patent  Office,  prior 
to  making  spplication  for  a  Patent,  may  forvrard  (post  paia,)  en- 
clvsijig  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  a  clear  stateibeiit  of  their  case,  when 
ImmeoiatB  attention  will  be  j^iveu  to  it.  and  all  the  information 
rliat  could  be  obtained  bjr  a  visit  of  the  applicant  in  person,  rela- 
:iHg  to  the  novelty  of  their  uivention.  and  ihe  requisite  steps  to  be 
taken  to  c4>tain  a  patent  therefor— slionld  it  prove  new— will  be 
compel y  forwarded  to  tliem  by  mail. 

All  letters  on  basiuees  must  be  poet  paid,  and  encloee  a  suitable 
'^t0,  wiiere  a  written  opinion  is  required. 

OAcc  on  P  Street,  opposite  the  Patent  Office. 

He  liaa  the  honor  of  referring,  by  permimioo,  to— 
Hon.  H.  It.  Ellsworth,  late  Commissioner  of  ratents, 
"    Willis  Hall.  New  York, 
tad  to  the  foUowiog  testimonial  from  the  Hon.  CommissioBer  of 
>«teiiu: 

Washtsoton,  Nov9fnb»  88, 1848. 
t)fmll  spAom  it  maff  eametm: 

Thaxin^  the  time  I  haviB  filled  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
noe,  axul  for  some  time  previous,  Zr.xas  C.  Robsivs,  Esq.,  has 
oiJoweJ  the  bnsineHS  of  Patent  Solicitor  in  this  cit^,  and  has  been 
c  tke  daily  prosecution  of  business  in  the  line  of  ms  profession  at 
be  Platent  Office. 

I  am  w«-ll  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bobbins  personally,  and  believe 
am  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability,  to  whom  persons  at  a  dis- 
i»ee  may  safely  entrust  their  business.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
pportnnity  to  say  that  he  is  faithful  to  the  interests  of  hb  clients, 
aid.  ha«  been,  thus  far,  vary  successful  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
•«ioii.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Feb.  1.— It. 

Agrieultiiral  Book8, 

Of  all  kinds,  ftr  sale  at  tht  offioa  of  The  CoKivatcr. 


Senilis  on; 

T  INN-EAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NTHISERY,  late  of 
-"  Wm.  Pni.'fCK,  deceased.  Flushing^  L-  /,  nsor  NtUf-York. 
WiHTRR  ft  Co.,  Prtmrietors. 

In  consequence  or  the  decease  of  tlie  Jmiior  and  of  the  advan- 
ced age  of  the  surviving  partner,  tlie  entire  stock  of  iliis  establUli- 
ment,  comprising  every  description,  including  the  newest  and 
choicest  varieties,  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants,  Roses,  ftc,  will  be  disposed  of  at  evry  t§- 
duced  priea^  iu  order  to  close  the  business  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Orders  accomponied  with  the  oosA,  to  the  amount  of  tbn  dol- 
lars, or  upwards,  will  be  supplied  at  a  reduction  of  S6  per  emt 
from  the  usual  prices. 

Nmserymen,  Venders,  and  others,  wishing  to  purchase  by 
vholtsfUgy  will  be  supplied  at  such  reduced  prices,  according  to 
kind  and  quantity,  as  will  prubably  prove  satisfactory  to  them. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  gralU,  ou  application,  poif 
puid.  Feb.  1.— 2l. 

A  Good  Book  Comings  I 

ALLEir's   COMPEND   OF   AMEBIC  AN  AGRICULTURE. 

*!>  L.  ALLEN,  Esq.,  author  of  the  popular  work^  eutiiled  **Do- 
-^y*  mestic  Animals,  their  Diseases  and  Remedies,"  of  which 
thirteen  editions  have  been  published  in  13  mouths,  has,  after 
years  of  practical  experience  and  close  investigation,  completed 
his  GREAT  WORK  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE,  illus- 
trated by  about  100  enpaviugs.  The  work  will  be  bound  hand- 
somely and  substantially  bi  cloth,  and  furnished  at  One  Dollar,  sin- 
Sle  copies,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
tates. 

This  work,  we  most  ftiily  believe,  is  dertined  to  liave  a  more 
widely  exteiided  circulation  thou  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore 
publifl^ed.  Mr.  Allen,  knowing  the  wants  of  the  community,  has 
met  those  wants  in  a  plain,  concise  and  familiar  maimer,  and  has 
made  a  work  intelligible  to  ALL.    It  will  be  a  book  for 

THE  WHOLK  PKOPLC, 
and  will  be  published  about  the  10th  of  February.    Its  cheapoesa 
will  cause  a  large  sale,  and  it  will  be  a 

BOOK    FOR    KVSRTBODY, 

As  well  for  the  man  who  consumes  the  products  of  the  earth,  at 
for  him  who  raises  them. 

ONE    HUNDRED   AND    FIFTY    AGENTS, 

Active,  intelligent  and  honest,  are  wanted  to  sell  tiiis  book,  in 

every  State  in  the  Union.     A  cash  capital  of  from  9S6  to  $50  will 

be  necessary.    Address,  {po$t  paid)  C  M.  SAXTON 

Feb.  1.— It  121  Fulton  St.,  New- York. 

To  Nnnerymeny  OrcliardUto  and  Gardeners* 

nr^HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.. 
^  the  following  stocks,  suitable  for  buddiug  in  the  summer,  ana 
paAing  in  tlie  spring :  Pear,  Quince.  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple, 
Dwarf  do  (Paradise,)  Dwarf  Cherry,  (Mahaieb.)  Also,  the  follow- 
ing ornamental  stocks,  2  to  4  (It.  and  stout:  Mountain  Ash,  Hawthorn 
Asli,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Norway  Maple,  Swe*;!  Briar.  Lime, 
I^ATch,  Scotch  lir,  (2  ft.)  Silver  fir,  (1  ft.)  Norway  fir,  (1  ft- 1  Arbor 
Vitae,  (IS  in.)  Balsam  fir,  (0  m.)  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Aruucaria  im- 
bricata,  Red  Cedar.  Deodar  Cedar,  Chinese  arborvvitn,  Lacombe 
oak,  Scarlet  oak,  Althnas,  Double  hawthorn,  (0  ft.)  Copper  leaved 
Fern  leavetl  and  Purple  Beeches,  Japan  Pear,  (white  and  erim- 
son,)  Deutsia  Scabra,  Spirma  Lindleyana.  Chas.  Xth,  and  other 
lilacs,  Virgilia  Lutea;  Roses  in  great  variety;  Honeysuckles, 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  other  climbers,  Clematis  flummula,  azurea 
and  Sieboldii,  he,  he,  he.  SO  Select  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf, 
fine  trees  2  to  4  years  from  bud.  and  well  branched,  including  the 


rants.    Gooseberries.    IsaovIU,  Catawba,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
grapea.    Also,  in  pots,  Verbenas  in  90  select  varieties,  including 
Gem.  Othello,  Suzette,  Eximia,  Susanna,  Exquisite,  EicHpae,  4o 
Delias,  incltiding  the  new  fancy  sorts. 

Descriptive  priced  lists  sent  to  podi  paid  applicants. 

Feb.  l-4t.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

Pondrette. 

T*IIE  LODI  MANUFACTNRING  CO.,  offer  their  new  and  in- 
-''  proved  Poudrette,  for  sale  at  their  usual  latea: — 1  bbl.  $2—3 
bbls  $5,  and  $1.50  per  bbl.  for  any  quantity  over  7  bbls.,  deliver- 
ed free  of  expense  on  board  of  vessel  iu  New- York.  At  the  Fkc- 
tory,  where  vesseU  drawing  8  feet  water  can  come,  it  will  be  •otd' 
at  23  cents  per  bushel. 

TTie  expense  per  acre  In  manuring  corn  with  Poudrette,  will 
amount  to  about  $4.  calculating  25  cents  per  bbl.  freight,  and  aU 
the  neceesarv  labor  iuchkled.  Ou  land  previously  manured,  or  on 
good  sward  laml,  one  gill  to  the  hill  i»  mfiirient— on  poor  ground, 
a  good  crop  can  be  raised  by  one  gill  at  planting,  mid  one  at  the 
last  hoeing.  The  cost  of  the  labor  alone  in  manuring  com  in  the 
hill  with  barn  yard  manure,  will  amount  lo  more  tliau  the  first  cost 
of  the  Poudrette,  with  freight  and  all  charges  added  ;  and  the  ef- 
fects of  Poudrette  are  quicker,  more  vigorous,  and  the  corn  reaek- 
ea  maturity  earlier.  A  fair  trial,  Kewner  smoA,  is  respectfully  ao- 
lacited. 

Apply,  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  lo  The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 
51  IJbcrty  St.,  New-York. 

Feb.  l.-^>h. 
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fS  8.  BKITH'S  late  iinproinl  BuOilo  S( 
'■'  ■  cd  fijf  (Juiljiig  nurpoici,  from  bii  lili 
•owid  and  hulthr:— BBulo  nHk*,  RDiKl*, 


,_,.«,  Mil  B.rly,. 
Ml  pHked  ta  chalT. 


it,  RdikI*,  Redi,  Whnwj  Om 
qiut  proportiouL  or  iMherwiK,  ci 
errri  Mlhewhiirrar  dcpol.  Thn 
H  of  lh«  Itdck,  ud  ■  dciirc  u  make  the  bencGU  of  the 
perinKiilaTailBble  lo  allvhodrHre  iBch  ■■>  imnran'mfni. 
pfiec  i*  rrduced  to  99  pir  liuihcl.  t4  ptt  li 

ilaa  •«■<  fmn  ih>  balla  of  Uh  late  rtof. 

have  baai  eDtlMlea  Ooni  ■ 


wilhlkei 


■Brkelable> 


c'atg  <p!eiidM  cropi  of  nahf  f 

CUdiflicieiil  for  abaul  Birif  li  ....  .  -        . 

RHul  at  liiiiils  noMtfc,  at  Iwfuly-Bi-e  cedu  per  packet :  wiih  di- 

pnGi.    Time  poiaKwa  wen  aiaia  awarded  Uie  £m  premiuu  u 

■kelatetteU^^  .  . 

Traoawrtalion  of  luben  »(c  frnr  Croai  aTter  the  fim  of  Much. 

BdAIo,  Fell.  I— li.  N.  S.  SMITH. 

N.  B.  I  would  uy  In  my  litl  year'x  c<i>loint»,  Uiat.  fi  oid  the 
pajtial  fallufe  of  my  dwii  ptitsto  Kud,  eowii  bat  rptitif,  to  rece. 
l«to.  it  w  BVKleDt  tlml  ill  Ihe  proceru  of  prrpuriiuiii  ilurii«  the  m- 
CHUiil  rain  of  Uie  f«l1  at  NT,  soine  p  rrti  at  Iriu  or  thai  ut^, 


Important  to  the  Pabtic. 

ear  Norvi  f  rvUt  u  ifii.  ictia  iki 


'PRE  undenigned  hai  ipeni 
■^  arreralrsanlntheiliidy 

'-LeDdonuid.IUH^ro',"  ha 
haia'aoanlledhiiiiHirortbe 
.  rawArchaaof  Liebig,  ajril  oili. 

a  julielau  traainmii  af  ant- 
bbIi.    The  prinriplea  U'  our 

tiou  of  aeneral  bleedlni,  and 
the  t«al  rcjactioa  oT  all  me- 

niole,  ihey  are  tmp^t  of  ei- 


"         powderi  roi  bad  condilion.  7Se,  per  paekag*. 

Urine  poiwdrr  for        "  "      kidneyt.  7Sc.    6a. 

ToaiB  poMllerlbr  bad  eondllinn  oTiilanleri.  Tte.  do. 
C«dial  drink  for  iiiflammiiiiDii  at  boweli,  7S  c.  pei  bonla. 
Uqiud  blUler,  TAc.  par  bntile- 

OiiiiiMM  ftn  pranHrtinir  the  F'a'"^b  "f  bair.  EOe.  pir  put. 
Healiu  ballam  for  wooiiila  and  •adille-ialla,  TSe.  per  bottle. 
Waibfor  iuOaatcd  eyo.  Me.  per  bottle. 
Ointmeiil  fix  mnin,  Kralchea.  old  lorti  Ac.  SOc.  per  bollle. 
BmbinvHtiau  for  «re  Ihroal,  TSo.  per  bottle. 
Roof  oiiiuneiil  for  lend  crark,  brillte  hoof.  Ac.  tOe.  per  bottle. 
lAr«  l.iniiqeiii,  (he  moai  cclehrited  utlide  kuowii  in  Englaud 
fo(  lamFiiFU  of  every  ilncnpiinn,  ')So.  aiiil  fl  per  botllc. 
Diatemprr  powder,  for  red  wnlcr,  Vt  prr  Lollle. 

Par'  nie  by  ^IMPSON  A  REED.  St  Merchanl'a  Row;  ■!■>  u 
tliADD'SIIouiiKDC*tTLlMaDict»I>KroT,  Noa.lai^aHay- 
NBtneroeii  CrMlidcalei  are  in  poueaiion  of  the  Proprielon,  of 
AcTicallnral  Wnrehonse  and  Seed  Stom, 

Camtr  ^  ITutnfm  «J  EHAiufi  SrrHlt.  SiuTalo,  N.  Y. 
\^S.  •>■»•  openeil  an  eaabliehment  of  ihe  abare  kind  in  Ihb 


lupply  ID  lia«eni  . 

or  fanninj  iinplenienu  ar 


T  C  PETERS  ft  BRO. 


led,  bii.  after 'yran  of  patieot  labc*  ai  cC  u«^ 


ollra  arienliBc  ■peeiKcaliaiKi  and  definhioin.  awful  onlj  ui  lu  fn, 
he  hai  made  a  work  intelllrible  to  all.  It  win  be  imptaiK^r,  i 
book  for  TBB  PBOPLE. 

^leadi  irmH  pipt 

and  will  hr  aoLI  rorlArrnu     Km 

Id  ee)  cf 


in.  Intelligent  and  booM, 
ry  Sute  u)  Ihe  Union.    A  rat 

JOHN  P.  JEWKTT  A  C 


Cbenical  Maaaw 
HUu/ocIarHt  bf  "  It,  Gwfi  Bmwht  Km-Ymt 
'I'Hie  nHDUre  ia  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Maner 

ttieniaeivei,  powerful  igente  of  TegetalLon,  aad  - - 

find  Dot  aonie  proccii  by  which  excreinenu  nigni  bt  «liitM 
(^ickly,  ud   ell  Ibeir  ferliltiiug  propeniea  an  Bmnilr  nix^. 

•^airenKiiianf  the  plaiita,  and  iherei/ore  prodwe  iu  ef«u  tii 

Thie  pnceM  waa  at  liapb  tiuDoverad  by  iha  Frnch  Cuaaa. 

'"Si?-?'?"""   '""•■"  ■'■•""'"™"-"""' 


being  eo  eetabiitbed  u  la  iAdtJ  »] 
■pec  ill  chap 


Tbe  mminfiicturing  department  »  nndi 
Eoani  BouMEi,  Van-,  who  hu  •  peifc 
iiuwlrdge  of  mmiBrr  malten  ftneialli 


befurniihed  witli  nn  gHicle  tealiywonh  whalUw jpirf"! 

tn  Ihe  ferTili»t>on  of  the  toil  and  growlh  of  ^inu,  Ji  ii  iiEw? 
well  adapted  la  lurh  purpowK 

To  manure  an  iKTe  highly,  i1  rnmirsi  Ifl  id  15  baiTeU- »  V  V 
W  bwhela  ipread  hroadcuL    Applied  in  hillL  talfudSeqia" 

We  deeire  rt  U>  he  remembered,  ^'l  w^uarT^KnA:' 

the  pciiKipal  componeut  of  oon  (the  fecit  nnerl  it  Lirr  one  u 
Ihat  wbick  !■  BM  i»  the  peadtrtla.  In  a  mneb  loi  ptepntiioi  <« 

altoltether  of  adllerenl  natiire  and  kind. 


Mt  proGubla  muan  ib 


JjircnwJch  St.,  New- York,  will  bt  protiptiy  anceded  lo. 
By  order  of  the  Buard  uf  Tnuten. 

New-York.  Jiin.,1»1R.— If  GEO.  BOHMEB,  tkmw. 

IIT-Tlie  faclary  will  he  hi  full  opcniiian  early  in  lbeif^.>>< 
Danorc  can  ba  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  daie  inerwv^ 
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Premlnm  Har  wid  Straw  CatUin, 

BT    BDCGLEB,    tlOVRSS    AND    HABOB 


w™.s 


\TB  h»T«  rtcenlly  nudg  Improvenunla  br  gKilly  limpiirying 
*    and  nKDitttmiig  Ihs  roiutrucuan  of  limt  kind  of  Hay  uid 

fertnce  of  •eyliml".  otarbor,  BnacuiliuBMiiiMi'  "  ""■ " 

■ne  rtEW  iORK  ^TATE  ABRiruLTUk»L 

BuOUb.  tultit  AMBKICAf  IXSTITUTE,  itNew-Vi 

hi  lEaeir  re^Hclltv  Fatiij  haJd  in  SepL«inber  and  Ociober  laai, 

ar  Cuvaiy  |lf<u )  Mrc*ai.tr'i  jtiMcia'iM.  ■!  iheir  Fair  awaided 

n  conuneunog  farorably  upon  Ihe  msclianlc*!  akill,  dtaign  anil 
imnstanrnt  d  the  kniietof  "Ho»ey'i  Pamil  Spiral  Straw  Cat- 
er,' io  iheir  nnnn,uv:  "  WcrsthiH  Calera  la  bg  Merf  only 
:y  rniirbaiiici  wbow  tIliU  mighl,  M  ■DyliiiH,  be  applied  to  keep 
5eni  ui  onlcr.  wt  might  CMne  la  a  diOcreiil  conclmion  from  Ilial 


lybyfan 


y,  bat  into  nil  parti  of  the  w 
[  IS  ue  DpiDHo  oi  your  Lununinee,  that  no  Cutur  or  other  ma. 

md  thia  ninplicitT  miul  be  obUiiicd,  if  need  bs,  al  Mme  Ion  in 

-  Straw  Colter*  made  hv  RuEgl™.  Nonne  ft  Huon,  iwlinler- 

h]  fanened  al  ibe  eodi  by  cipa.  Theia  Cutler*  ue  very  aimpVe 
cb  K.  Ihai  any  pan.  iiabig  u  get  ani 
1  by  any  mschanic  of  ordinary  ikill. 

loniiBi  of  nifuiw-'mr.  In  the  nniE  cylinder  of 
re  are  one  hundred  Uvreadi  r-nt  and  I^EHMd — in 
•on,  anu.  Then:  facu  will  ihaw  the  fiBbillly 
I  IO  W  OBl  of  order,  *iid  the  eaie  or  difficDity 

iM  CI -leiami  nation  inioihe  merit)  of  iheH  Cni- 
nd  fiffrf/iflAy,  your  Gomnulteo  have  come  la  Ihc 
"-'To  mue  by  Rctyfrieas  Nouneft  Mason, 

ntrumunhy  in  gejieral'" 

.  .  _  . .  'Tte  adc^iinC  •traighl  kulna.  and  k  placing  them  on  the 
l.-nr,  ((JiaraoallTi  that  Ihey  work  in  the  unu  manner  aa  Ihe  api. 
I  iLttirra.  and  being  elraight  cm  be  rround  by  the  pereon  uiing 
Fin.  wii'i  the  aamehcilityaa  other  farm  implemeDti. 
SifoitDLT.  'nicy  can  be  replaced  hy  ihs  common  blaeknnith 
icn  worn  Ml.  or  new  blade!  can  be  obtained  of  the  maker*  or 

1*ifiarLT.    All  the  knivoa  are  conSned  to  Iha  arbor  with  almply 

«  mocb  longer  than  wbei 
B.     L.  EMERY'S  Albany  Agricaliural  Winbeaie,  Albwy. 


K.  B.  ALt.EN  *  CO.,  I«l  A 

FO-'TEF  k  CO.,  Uiica.  N  \ 

r.  *  R  B  ARMSTRONG.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  FOKTEtt,  HyracDK,  N.  Y. 

Ft  APAUe  A  BRrGG9,.Ro<-he*ler,  N.  V 

r  O   PETERB  A  CO.,  BnSalo,  N.  y. 


Iter  St.,  Nav.Yotk. 


nia.  Omno.  BcneDait.  Poidrelte,  Ae,    Alw,  a 


tii*,  if  oidand  by  mil  or  olkerwiM. 


THB  HORTZCUIiTURIST, 

Joomal  or  Rnral  Art  nnd  Rural  Taste. 

EDITFD  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Ainktr  nf  "  Praiu  Old  Frfl  Trta  tf  Amrriia."  "  Laildttam 

OardtmiHg."  '•  Caia^  RaHiHcu,"  (t^  ft. 

THIS  work  »  pnbliilied  by  the  proprietor  of  "  The  Cultiralrrr," 
al  hiinifico  in  Albany,  louhoin  all  onlen  dioulil  beiaiil    Two 

lion.    The  nurahcrjanj  iseued  prompily  uu  Ihe  Brwof  Hie  monih, 

uipieca,BiHlilluilr«I^witli  iiumeruui  cngraviirRi  of  Itiinil  Coila- 
geiaial  Villa*,  Parm.Hiwrt.Oaio,  Lodgee.  Ii»'Hau*e>.  Vincrie^ 
FmilB,  FMwariag  Sbnibe  end  Plania,  Ac  ,  &g. 

TiiiD.— Tbrtg  Dollaii  per  yeai — ^Two  copiei  fbr  Pire  Ddlar*. 

FT"  BubMiriher*  may  commence  with  ib*  volume  in  Julv,  or 
with  Ihe  January  uurabcr.    Ilia  back  Vol*,  and  back  Hot.  can  b* 


a  ftmr  by  ariing  al- 

a  work  detijdMl  to 

O..IT  in  Ihe  orchHid  a>»3  iha 

>.»iplea«>re  I...  country  r*. 

I.UTHBR  TUCKKR. 


To  Naneryiaen,  Orchard  Mb,  and  Planters. 


feel  faiith,  and  Mnul,  vii :  Moubihii 
Spaniih  Cbciliiui.  ttores  Chadnut 
Maple,  Sweel  Brief,  Uroh,  !<coii*  1 
Gr.  (Ill )  Norway  Br.  |lfl.1  Arbor  Vi 


ak,  Hawthorn.  Kim, 
Beech.  Anh,  N'rvtray 
Silver  fir,{irt.)8pniea 


B.  W-  WaTSOM. 


Grant'*  Pat«at  Fan-MilU. 

r     T.  GRANT  A  CO  ,  jDnclioii.  Renoelaer  nonr 
I  .  tinse  »  manahnare  Ihev  celeliraled  millL     Th 

awitded  Bt*  Rra  prei 

Pnira  of  other  Hlaiea, 

kiudreceiTedapremii 

Iklent,  therefore,  in  olT 

England. 


.YdtIi  Smw  Fain  and  iha 


-  „       .  -.  .  ■eryfaiwabi 

nolicod  by  Ihe  Englirli  paper*;  and  fiom  a  comniiiiiiriiiiiiii  of  M 
H>.  Bublnhed  in  ihe  TiainHClluni  of  Ihe  New- York  Miilr  Ag.  ^i 
ciery  for  IMT,  ij  will  be  wenlhat  ihe:r  were  iriod  bj  M-verMllarn 

IKIO) 


Rpringficld,  Man  [  John  Mather  A  Co,  IDS  Front  Mr..ri.  Kmt 
York;  Belli.  Hyer*.  Newark,  N.  J.;  S  A  E  Ha<br.«k.  Sioiia 
Ridge,  NY:  Jamea  S.  Browne,  Newborgb.  N.  V  j  H.  Warm, 
Troy:  Hugh  Van  AlMyiH,  KiiKleiluiolc  M.  A  M.  Prtkham,  t'lioa; 
E.  tVbitaiaD,  Jr.,  uiltimora,  HA;  iniriwgh  Coyla,  Wa*hiiiau«, 
0.  C ;  DeniHiii  A  Webalcr.  ttaeaimah.  Goi  Addrew  I  T.  GRANT 
A  Co.,  Juncliou,  P.  O.,  Renuelaer  connir.  N    Y..  bf  vrlwn  •■ 


id  for  vie  in  Ike  eiiy  of  New  York,  wbicb 


before  pm«haiiiiig  ehirwlicre.  Amour  the  plow*  ■dvertiied 
It  miinl  J  Marher  A  Co'*  celelmcd  and  aueqaalTeil  Pint 
.nm  Kagic  D  Plow,  witbooidoobl  Ih*  bait  and  cheapr*t  ptoia 
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Premiums  for  Bnbscrlbcri  to  The  CnltivAlor* 

TO   AGENTS,    F05TMAaTER9|    8lC. 

A 8  an  inducement  to  greater  activity  en  the  pan  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  already  under  ao  many  obligations  for  their  an- 
nual efforts  to  procure  subscribers  to  Tht  Cuitivatcr.  the  publisher 
offers  the  following  Premioros  for  subscriptions  to  the  volume  for 
1840: 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  send  m  the  largest  number  of  subscribers 
to  The  Cuhivatur  for  1849,  with  the  pay  in  advance,  at  the  club 
pries  of  07  eeuueach.  previffus  to  the  SOih  of  March  next,  the  sum 
of  FIFTY  DOLLARS,  to  be  pai<l  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Books,  and  to  include  a  complete  set  of  THm  CvltivoMr  ftxnn  its  eom- 
mencemem  to  the  end  of  1847—15  vols,  bouivl.  at  §18)— and  the 
5rst  and  second  T<rfs.  of  Tlu  Hostkulturist,  bound,  at  $9. 

8-  Ts  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
FORTY  DOLLARS,  m  books,  and  to  include  sou  of  The  C'altiva. 
tor  and  Tiw  Horticulturist,  as  abore. 

3.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  nest  largest  number,  the  mm  of 
THIRTY  DOLLARS,  m  books,  and  to  include  ten  volumes  of  The 
OuttivaiM-,  bound,  at  913,  and  tbe  ftr«t  and  second  vols,  of  the  Horti- 
culturist. 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  ^«M  sua  of  TWENTY  DOLX«ARS, 
iu  bocte,  to  include  the  first  fonr  vitlttnieii  of  the  new  seriee  of  The 
Cultivator,  and  the  1st  and  9d  vols,  of  The  Iloriicalturist. 

5.  For  the  next  largest  list.  TgN  J><.>t4.ARS,  in  books. 

5.  For  the  Fxvx  next  larg^  lists,  each  the  Isi  and  9d  volt,  of 
The  Horticulturist,  bound,  17. 

7.  For  the  next  Ten  largest  lists,  each,  •  copy  of  the  85  vol.  of 
T^  Harttculiurist,  bi.>und,  S340. 

8  Fcr  *e  Txn  next  largest  lists,  each,  rots.  5  and  5  of  The  Cul- 
liMpr,  fbr  1838  and  1839,  the  last  two  edited  by  Judge  Buel,  and 
oMwiiff  hs  portrnh. 

9.  Fir^  TxN  next  largest,  each,  a  copy  of  Downiuc *s  Fruits 
Oud  PrurtTWiitJ,  or  any  other  werk  tn  the  same  amount,  (l  50. 

10  For  the  Txn  next  largesl,  eHh,  a  copy  of  Thomas'  Fruit 
Ctihnrist— 60  cents. 

07'  (n  all  cases,  the  paymenM  matH  aecomptBy  iM  wieif  fbr 
the  papers. 
^        I  . .  ■■  ■  .      ■    ■  ■  ^i-i« ■  .. ■ 

To  Farmero  and  Planter*. 

FIVE  Thousand  Plows  for  sale  at  aU  prices,  fVom  01.50 1^;  well 
made,  of  the  most  durable  materials,  on  the  latest  inproreA 
principles,  and  ndnpted  to  every  soil,  crop,  and  manner  of  cvldvaf 
tioa.  A  B.  ALLEN  A  Co.,  189  Jt  191  Water  ».,  N.  T. 


CSoM  WaaklBf  XaeUaet. 

T  EAYENWORTR'S  PATENT.— The  supeiiaritj  of  ihw  at. 
-^^  chines  over  all  others  is,  thas  the  GeU,  natbs,  Cinnabar  (or 
of  Quicksilver)  and  black  send  (containii^  a  large  per  e«oisfe  of 

Sold)  cannot  escape ;  and  that  Uie  gravel  and  din  pan  off  withv 
etention.  These  machines  wiB  perform  more  uA  bener  ««k 
than  any  other  ever  constructed,  lliey  may  be  openled  bj  teal 
horse,  water  or  steam  power.  Price  of  hand  aacfaiiNi,  $25  a 
$95  each ;  horse  power  machines  $50  each.  Addhiooai  aevo, 
castings,  irons  and  boxing  extra. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  emigraata  to  Califovnia,  viD  fadai  oar 
Warehouse  a  large  and  complete  assortmcnl  of  the  bat  and  oMt 
recently  constructed  mining  toob  of  all  kinds  j  metiiaf  ud  v- 
sa^g  apparatus,  crucibles  and  retorts  with  printed  direelx»  bt 
using.  Pump*  and  Hoes,  Whitney's  ceiebiated  Rifiea,  Wagaa, 
Carts  and  Wheelbarrows.  Agiicnhnral  ioipleaKals,  Field  ud 
Garden  Seeds,  Jkc.  Jte.^  at  thelowcet  prices. 

The  pablic  are  cautMMied  against  purchsahig  Gold  Mttkifici, 
imitations  and  eoimterfeilB  of  Mr.  Leavenworth's  pstcoi,  n  kcka 
directed  his  agent  at  San  Francisco,  E.  Crosby,  Esq.,  toe^joaai 
persons  from  using  such  oa  their  arrival  at  Califonis. 

A.  B.  AULEN  Jt  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  ic,  NewTvk 

Feb.  1.—91. 

Ayrshire  CaUle  Por  Hale. 

THE  subscriber  having  disposed  of  his  faria,  wiS  idl  n  psb& 
auction  at  Three  Hills  Farm,  on  the  Cherry  Vs&er  Road,  Ik 
miles  west  of  Albanv,  on  the  14th  of  March  next,  kii  cfcwt 
herd  of  Ayrshire  Caitle,  conaistiag  of  the  impwled  cov  "AQiee,'' 
her  daughter,  "Fairy,"  for  which  the  first  preaiisxB  «ai  awd- 
ed  at  the  fair  of  the  New- York  State  Agriciutnrei  Soeieiy^hddii 
Saratoga  Springs,  in  1847.  "  Lassie,"  three  years,  "  Moa»," 
two  years,  ^*  Nornui,"  oae  year,  and  **  Jenny  Desn,"  9  wtsi^ 
old.  Two  year  old  ball  and  bull  calf.  Also,  several  head  of  c««f 
and  heifers,  a  cross  of  Ayrshire  and  Dorfaains. 

These  cattle^  except  *^  Allice  "  and  "  Fairy,"  were  bndbr 
the  subscriber,  are  pnncipally  ^ovng,  and  rich  milkera.  lim.  1 
yoong  boars,  and  several  breeding  sows  of  the  Medley  breai 
Catalogues,  with  pedigreea,  *c.,  will  be  faraisbed  si  ik  nk 
Albany,  Feb.  1,  1849.^at . 

Peraviaa  Gaaao. 

|NE  Thousand  Tons  of  Pernviaft  Guano,  jast  reeeired  fraai^ 
Chinche  Islands,  for  sale  in  lott  to  sait  parehssen. 
lao,  THREE  HUNDRED  TONS  Patagoain  Gaaiio 

A.  B.  AIXEN  k,  Co.,  189 k.  191  Water a,NT. 
Feb.  l.—8t. 

Booko  for  Rural 


o 


IL 


THE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the  oiioe  of  IteCan^A- 
Toa,  No.  407  Biaadway,  Albany: 
American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L  AJUen.  $1. 

Shepherd,  by  L.  A.  Morrell,  $1 

— —       Poulterer^s  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bsaw 
— ~>       Veterinarian,  by  S-  W.  Cole,  00  eeots. 
— —       Herd  Book,  by  L  F.  Allen,  $8. 
-— -       Farmers*  Encyclopedia,  $3. 

—  Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Bnisi,  $1. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Idcbig,  $1. 

**  "  by  Prof.  Johasion,  tlJl 

"  "  by  ChaptalySOcenlB. 

Cottage  Residences.  bvA-  J.  Downing,  fS. 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  I*  AUeu,  76  cents. 

Dictionary  of  the  Farm,  b^  W.  U  Rham,  (BagiiA,)9t- 

Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beechcr.  $1. 

Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beacher,  75 1 

Family  Kitchen  Gaidener,  by  Robert  BnisU  75  cents. 

Farmer's  Manual  ot  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner,  50  eeau- 

Fruit  Cttlturist.  by  J.  J.  Tlionaaa.  00  cents. 

Fruiu  and  Fruit  Trees  if  Amenoa.  by  A.  J.  Downing,  1^'^ 

Farmers'  Dictionary,  bf^Prof.  Garaener,  §1<6<C 

Farmers'  Coomauioiffby  Judge  Bool,  75  cents. 

Lanscape  Gardeninf,'  bv  A.  J.  Doemiaa ,  $340. 

Ladies*  Companion  loifae  Flower  Gamen,  $1.95. 

Rural  Economy,  by  Boossiugautt,  SlJO.  ^ 

Treatise  on  Milch  Co««.  by  GneMi,  kona4, 6fiH«  ^^  ''^ 

Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  AC-  Saeiety,  $1  psr  vol. 

The  Cultivator,  1  J9»er  vol. 

The  HorticttUuriflt,  IMO  per  vaL  booad. 


THB  CUMRVATOR 

Ir  pMUhMd  on  thifiitwt  qf  owA  motUh,  ot  JUbtmh  ^*  ^-'  ^ 
LUTHER    TVCXSR,   PROPRIRTOR. 

LU.THER  TUOKSRfc  BAKFOED  HOWARD,  EdiW 

•1  per  onM«-^  e^fiea  for  $5^15  lor  $10. 

ST*  All  subset  ipiioaa  lo  oomaaaea  with  the  teloBs,  {di« )« 
No..)  and  to  be  fai»  xa  Avraiica.  ^^      ,„^ 

HCT'  AU  sttbecriptioai,  noc  rgaMiibypayvcat  frthsaatyw 
aia  diseoutiaMd  at  tha  end  af  mA  aolaa»  ^ . 

ICT-  Tha  hhck  >Mto.  can  ha  taralAcd  to  new  saleenb**-^ 
mav  be  obtained  nf  die  iMlowii^  Afeals :  . 

NEW.YOKK--M.  If.  N»wiia:i  4  Co.  199  Broa*«T 

BOSTON— J.  Basex  *  Co.,  fiii North  Marfcei4t.|  sad  R  *»»■' 
7Con»Tei«-8t. 

PUtLADBLPfllA-*G.  B.  XiXBsa.  .   .,  ^  >j 

A»VKaTisxiuwTS-Tte  charge  ftr  tdv^vitwats »9^^ 
liBM.  foe  OMh  iiMoilioo.    Mo  variatMB  made  frem  tbeit  m^ 


M     t  ^ 
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01trtrl]E8  of  Satms. 

The  FanM  of  W.  A.  Hare*,  E*q. 

{Ctrnduded/nM  page  St.) 

Editdki  of  ra«  Cultitatob— In  a  former  comma- 
nicBiion,  I  propoud  to  tpfak  Turtbei  ot  Judge  Hates' 
UrmtQg,  ander  tha  fullowing  neads; 

Management  of  the  Abable  Lan6. — As  tbe  Unds 
yl'.'lJud  Botbing  at  ibe  time  ot  Judge  Hates'  purchnse, 
the  first  ^ject  vna  to  place  tbem  in  a  stale  of  pr  ' 
liveoeii  aa  soon  aa  possible.  He  therefore  eomm 
bj  ploviog  up  a  large  tract  each  ;ea.r,  putting  i 
tlid  mluiare  tLat  could  be  scraped  together,  bj  a  care- 
ful collection  and  saving  of  every  available  material. 
Tlie  fields  were  planted  lo  hoed  crops  but  one  year,  and 
llm  ne«  spring  stocked  to  grass  \Yiili  spring  grain. 
The  main  iiloa  waa  to  enrich  the  lands  as  fnal  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  be  wished  to  plow  as  often 
•3  was  practicsble, — ihns  availing  himself  of  the  great 
quaniiij  of  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  Bod,  for 
ll.e  iraproTement  o(  the  soil.  The  land  was  prepared 
for  seeding  bj  bxisening  and  leveling  the  snrface  with 
a  heavy  harrow,  without  .again  bringing  to  day  the  dc- 
cumposing  sod.  AAer  having  gone  over  all  the  arable 
lands  oDoe  in  this  way,  he  then  commenced  again,  by 
plnving  up  imaller  fields  and  manuring  more  heavily. 
This  he  eoold  dow  do,  for  the  increasing  produce  and 
iluck  enabled  him  toanlarge  the  compost  heaps.  Since 
Ui^l  lime,  not  less  than  twf  nty  loads  of  compost,  of  50 
biisheis  each,  have  been  applied  to  the  acre. 

The  sward-land  is  plowed  in  tbe  fall — it  being  the 
most  conveDienC  time  to  do  tbe  work — to  the  depth  of  6 
orS  inches,  and  (be  following  spring,  20  loads  or  10  cords 
of  muore  to  the  acre,  are  spread  upon  the  surface  and 
thoroaghlj  harrowed  in.  Each  lead  is  divided  into  8 
beaps,  a  rod  apart  every  way,  which  justdoes  it.  The 
distance  at  which  the  heaps  should  be  placed,  is  regu- 
lated with  uifficicnt  accuraey,  by  noting  the  distance 
frotn  the  hind  end  of  the  oart  to  tbe  forward  feet  of  the 
cattle.  Tbe  field  is  planted  to  corn,  potatoes,  and  the 
vaijiHis  root  crops  one  year,  and  the  next  spring  a  large 
heavy  barrow,  with  sharp  cultivator  teeth,  instead  of 
the  conunoD  harrow  teeth,  is  passed  several  limes  over 
the  land,  both  ways,  leveling  and  mellowing  the  sur- 
lice,  without  distiu-bing  ibe  sod  underneath.  Spring 
griios,  litb  a  generous  supply  of  grass-seeds,  are  then 
»}wed,  and  the  work  finished  with  a  lai^e  roller,  some 
f<iur  feel  in  diameter.  In  this  vay,  the  grass-seed  has 
never  failed  to  take  well,  and  give  a  good  crop,  the  se- 
cond year,  for  over  twenty  years. 

Groat  auenlion  is  paid  to  clean  cultivation,  it  being 
believed  to  be  a  saving  of  labor,  in  the  long  run.  Of 
couise,  no  weeds  are  permitted  lo  rob  the  hoed  crops 
of  nutriment,  or  spread  their  ripened  seeds  upon  the 
land.  The  root  crops,  particularly  the  carrot,  are 
bijlily  esteemed  as  succulent  food  for  the  slock  in  the 
winiu.    Several  huudred  Inuhels  are  annually  raised, 


the  grotind  for  them  being  prepared  by  plowing  a  part 
of  the  mauore  under  tbe  sod,  and  harrowing  in  a  part 
upon  the  surface.  The  corn-stalks  are  not  cut  until  the 
ear  is  pretty  well  ripened ;  and  the  butl-slalbs  are  care- 
fully secured  under  cover,  with  alternate  layers  of  straw, 
which  prevents  loo  i^eat  degree  of  mouldiness,  and  ren- 
ders the  whole  quite  palatable  to  the  cattle  in  the  cold- 
est weather  of  winter.  The  average  cut  of  hay  has 
been  upwards  of  100  tons,  for  several  years.  About 
half  of  it  ia  consnmed  upon  the  farm,  and  tbe  balance 
sold.  This  fact,  in  oontrait  with  the  one  stated  in  nj 
former  communication,  that  "  these  lands  originally 
produced  only  hay  enough  for  tbe  winterii:g  of  6  or  8 
bead  of  cattle,"  would  seem  to  render  auperBuous  all 
comment  upon  the  efficacy  of  Judge  Hayes'  mode  of 
culture,  in  enriching  bis  soil. 

Imfeovements  by  MiiiNO  Soils, — As  before  stated, 
the  form  extends  over  a  high  swell,  with  lowlands  on 
each  side.  These  lands  abound  in  clay,  containing,  by 
analysis,  5  per  cent,  of  lime.  Considerable  has  been 
done  in  the  business  of  carting  the  clay  on  to  the  sandy 
soil  and  the  sand  on  to  the  clay,  and  ihii  mixture  haa 
been  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  sta- 
ple, or  chemical  eonstitniion  of  each  soil,  is  altered 
and  improved  by  the  admixture,  and  it  is  thought  that 
another  advantage,  equal  if  not  greater,  arises  from 
thns  covering  up  tbe  vegetable  matter  of  the  sward  on 
the  land  so  dressed.  There  are  some  fields  on  lb< 
farm  which  are  not  conveniently  located  to  plow,  plant 
and  till,  and  on  these  it  is  found  that  by  spreading  a 
thin  covering  upon  the  surface,  a  good  deal  of  the  Te- 
getable  metier  of  the  old  sward  is  rotted,  the  binding 
out  of  the  grasses  remedied,  a  new  and  far  more  vigor- 
ous vegetation  starts  up  through  the  covering,  and  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  is  much  increased.  Judge 
Hayes  would  confidently  recommend  ihjs  pmclice  as 
deserving  of  attenlion.     The  work  is  done  at  o<ld  jobs, 

spare  time  may  be  found;  usually  after  haying,  and 

til  late  in  the  fall. 


Tom 


,  this 


Mr  a 


1  interesting  n 
first  called  to  it  by  an  operation  of  the  kind 
'hich  occurred  on  my  laniL  without  my  instrumentali- 
ty, and  at  the  time,  ago inSrmy  wishes.     A  temporary, 
but  quite  powerful  stream'  of  water  was  suddenly  tbna. 
ed,  and  came  pitching  over  a  sand  bank,  bringing  the 
sand  along  with  it,  and  dujlriLuting  it  over  an  acre  or 
'  nm  one  to  two  or  three  inches  thick.    Tbe  land, 
brown  loam,  had  never  been  plowed,  and  tli< 
grass  had  formed  a  very  thick  and  light-bound  sward 
In  so  far  aa  the  coveri.ig  was  concerned,  it  wascomp^ 
Bed  of  a  coarse  sand,  and  I  have  no  idea,  to  this  day 
t  it  was  possessed  of  fertilizing  properties  in  it^K 
Igarded  it  with  much  suspicion,  as  it  lay  spread  ovci 
my  gcaaa-plai.     It  was  suffered  to  remain  through  tha 
ason,  however,  and  oonlrary  lo   my  expectations,  a 
w  and  most  vigorous  vegetation  started  up  through 
the  covering,  with  which  I  was  well  pleased.     There 
alue  in  grass  upon  the  patch,  for  four  years 
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following,  than  I  had  beifore  seen  npon  it.  A  portion  of 
the  sand,  whera  it  first  struck  the  field ,  was  a  foot 
thick,  and  remained  entirely  barren  of  herbage,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  scrape  It  off.  The  reader  may  at 
once  say  that  a  covering  thus  brought  on  by  a  stream, 
has  more  or  less  of  fertilizing  properties  mixed  with  it, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  quite  generally  the  case;  but  my 
observation  has  frequently  been  attracted  to  similar  oc- 
currences, with  like  results,  where  nothing  but  coarse 
sand  or  gravel  could  be  detected.  Probably,  the  true 
reason  for  the  improved  vegetation,  is,  that  it  is  sup- 
plied abundantly  with  the  elements  of  a  new  and  more 
vigorous  growth  by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of 
the  sod  thus  covered,  and  the  land  is  relieved  for  a  time 
from  its  former  turf- bound  condition. 

Improvement  of  Pastures. — ^Judge  Hayes'  manage- 
ment of  his  pastures  is  most  excellent,  and  worthy  of 
particular  consideration.  A  few  of  the  pasture-fields 
are  used  occasionally  for  mowing  and  tillage,  and  some 
of  the  mowings  as  pastures ;  and  he  finds  advantage  in 
the  practice.  All  the  pastures  are  plowed  as  often  as 
once  in  6  or  7  years.  As  large  a  tract  as  his  time  al- 
lows, is  turned  over  each  year.  The  ground  is  careful- 
ly plowed  at  the  most  convenient  time  after  haying,  and 
the  field  rolled.  Early  in  the  spring — generally  upon  a 
late  ''  sugar  snow,"  as  farmers  say — a  variety  of  grass 
seeds  are  sown,  together  with  rye,  and  the  field  is  left 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  pasture,  the  r)'e  furnish- 
ing considerable  feed  for  the  cattle  wliile  the  youug 
grass  is  getting  root.  The  moss,  grass,  small  bushes, 
ferns  and  droppings  of  the  cattle,  are  thus  turned  un- 
der to  decompose  and  furnish  food  for  the  new  seeding. 
A  new  surface  is  brought  to  day,  to  bo  renewed  by  at- 
mospheric influences,*  the  decomposing  sod  underneath 
renders  the  land  light  and  friable ;  thus  permitting  the 
roots  of  the  new  plants  to  expand  and  penetrate  the 
soil  in  every  direction.  For  4  or  5  years  after,  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  grass,  flourishing  in  a  more  robust  life, 
has  possession  of  the  soil ;  and  the  pastures  steadily  im- 
prove under  the  management.  Judge  Hayes  would 
confidently  recommend  the  practice  to  favorable  consi- 
deration, where  the  pastures  can  be  plowed  and  the  far- 
mer has  not  a  surplus  of  manure  to  apply  to  them. 

Although  some  of  the  pasture-land  is  somewhat  une- 
ven in  surface,  he  has  not  found  it  to  be  injured  by 
washing,  from  being  plowed.  He  is  always  particular- 
ly careful  to  mn  the  furrows  across,  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  prevents  injury  from 
heavy  rains. 

About  twenty  years  ago.  Judge  Hayes  purchased  a 
pasture  of  60  or  70  acres,  a  mile  or  two  back,  for  the 
sum  d(  $500.  It  was  not  very  valuable  land,  and  was 
thought  to  be  high  at  that  price.  He  commenced  im- 
proving it  by  an  occasional  plowing  and  re-sceding  in 
the  manner  described,  and  I  think  ho  informed  me  that 
about  all  of  it  had  been  gone  over  in  this  way,  3  times. 
An  opportunity  occurring  to  purchase  a  pasture  nearer 
home,  induced  him  to  sell  this.  He  obtained  $1200  for 
it ;  and  thinks  it  was  cheaper  to  the  purchaser  at  that 
price  than  it  was  to  him,  at  the  time  of  his  purchase; 
the  increased  productiveness  mainly  making  the  differ- 
ence. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  efficacy  of  Judge  H.'s 
various  methods  for  the  improvement  of  grass-lands,  by 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  Johnston,  in  his  **  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,"--a  work  which  the  practical 
farmer  may  read  with  much  pleasure  and  profit.  After 
speaking  of  enriching  exhausted  lands  by  plowing  in 
green  crops,  the  Professor  says: — 

"  There  is  another  mode  in  which  recent  vegetable 
matter  is  employed  in  nature  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  soil .  The  natural  grasses  grow  and  die  upon  a 
meadow  or  pasture  field,  and  though  that  which  is  above 
the  surface  may  be  mowed  for  hay,  or  cropped  by  cat- 


tle, yet  the  roots  remain  and  gradually  add  to  the  qaao. 
tity  of  vegeteble  matter  beneath.  If  the  qnaatitj  d 
organic  (vegetable)  matter  which  these  roots  ccataio. 
be  greater  than  that  which  the  crop  we  carry  of  bas 
derived  from  the  soil,  then  instead  of  ezhansticg,  tLe 
growth  of  this  crop  will  actually  enrich  the  wil  is  nj 
fkr  as  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  connenied.  X) 
crops,  perhaps,  the  tekole  product  of  lefcicJk  it  cartitd 
off  tke  field,  leave  a  sufficient  mass  of  roots  belu&«i 
them  to  effect  this  end,  but  many  plants,  when  iDvb^lc 
or  in  part  eaten  upon  the  field,  leave  eiiou<^  io  :htr 
soil  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laQ>i~ 
while  in  all  cases  those  are  considered  as  the  lea<t  ex- 
hausting to  which  are  naturally  attached  tiie  lar^e>: 
weight  of  roots.  Hence,  the  main  reason  vhr  poc; 
lands  are  so  much  benefited  by  bemg  laid  do^n  t? 
grass,  and  why  an  intermediate  crop  of  doTer  is  ofiej 
as  beneficial  to  the  after  crop  of  grain,  as  if  tbe  \i:A 
had  lain  in  naked  fallow." 

'^  An  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the  re}atiTe 
weights  of  the  roots,  and  of  the  leaves  and  stems  '^f 
various  grasses,  made  by  Hlubek,"  is  given.  'The 
beds  were  grown  in  beds  of -equal  size  (180  square 


I.- ' 


in  the  agricultural  garden  at  Layback,  and  movn  c-a 
the  fourth  year  after  sowing,  just  as  they  were  coait? 
into  flower.  The  roots  were  then  carefully  taken  ^, 
washed,  and  dried J^  I  bare  not  room  for  the  detail?. 
but  it  appears  tliat, — "  If  we  take  the  mean  of  all  tt 
grasses  exiHjrimcnted  on,  as  an  average  of  what  »e 
may  fairly  expect  in  a  grass  field — then  the  oaowt  ^ 
living  roots  left  in  the  $oU  tphen  a  four-yearoid ^&u 
field  is  plowed  up,  will  be  equal  to  one  sixth  n&rt  ii&i 
the  weight  of  that  year's  crop." 

"  A  mixture  of  white  clover,  of  ribwort,  cf  boarr 
plaintain,  and  of  couch-grass,  in  an  old  pasture  if)L 
gave  400  lbs.  of  dry  roots  to  100  lbs.of  hay— andia^ 
clover  field,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  there  vtr^ 
56  lbs.  of  dry  roots  to  every   100  lbs.  of  cIotct  J^ 
which  had  been  carried  off.     In  an  old  pasture  or  m% 
dow  field  again,  when  plowed  up,  the  lim»g  root*  l^ 
are  equal  to  four  times  the  weight  of  that  jMr*!  *«?•_ 
crop.    In  the  case  of  clover,  at  the  end  of  sHbefCfid  v 
year,  the  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter  let^J^ 
form   of  roots,    is    equal  to  upwards  of  oae-l 
weight  of  the  whole  hay  which  the  clover  has  v— ^ 
Suppose  there  be  three  cuttings,  (one  in  the  first  ^J; 
two  in  the  second  year)  yielding  four  tons  of  baj.  tK:^. 
two  tons  of  dry  vegetable  matter  are  added  tc  thi  i:'-i 
in  the  form  of  roots,  when  the  clover  stmbbU  i»  pis^<^ 
up." 

"  This   burying  of  recent  Tegctable  matter  in 
soil,  in  the  form  of  living  and  dead  roots  of  plan** 
one  of  those  important  ameliorating  opcratioDS  of  «• 
ture,  which  is  always  to  some  extent  going  on.  wbc^^ 
ever  vegetation  proceeds.     It  is  one  by  which  tbprtc- 
tical  man  is  often  benefited  unawares,  and  of  whkh- 
too    often    without    understanding    the   sourcAfrra 
whence  the  advantage  comes — ^he  systematically  »w 
himself  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  steps  he  takes  is^ 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  land."  • 

Improvement  or  Wet  Lands. — One  of  the  b<?5»  ?r^ 
cimens  of  systematic  and  profitable  husbandry  witiis 
my  knowledge,  may  be  found  upon  Judge  Hayes'  V^:- 
meadow.  He  has  some  60  to  70  acres,  in  one  bc<" 
which  he  has  been  steadily  reclaiming,  for  shonm"- 
ty  years  past.  A  portion  of  it  had  been  cleared  arJ 
mowed  as  sour  meadow,  for  a  period  of  nesrlr  2t'J 
years.  It  is  of  oblong  shape,  and  of  qnitc  n#'ra 
width,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gradually  ihm^?- 
lands.  It  had,  therefore,  no  natural  outlet, an^X^^ 
water  flowing  in  from  springs  in  the  surronndiiT?  ^ 
lands,  remained  in  the  soil,  making  it  sow,  cold  f- 
and  boggy,  without  being  sufficiently  abundant  torn 
a  pond  upon  the  surface.    The  muck,  or  peat,  npoa  tis 
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eolttire,  which,  while  securin«^  <rood  present  crops,  has 
tdso  in  view  the  faturo  condition  of  the  soil ; — a  condi- 
tion  of  gradual  and  steady  improreraont. 
BrattUboro*,  Vt.  Jan.  16,  1849.     F.  Holbrook. 

^idtorji  of  KcntnckQ  Cattle. 

Letter  from  Lewis  Sanders,  £aq* 

[The  author  of  the  following  commanlcatioD,  is  well 
known  as  a  gentleman  of  much  experience  and  exten- 
sire  observation  in  regard  to  live  stock.  It  was  through 
his  enterprise  that  the  cattle  were  introduced  which 
hare  been  so  widely  celebrated  as  *'  the  importation  of 
1817."  Knowing  his  ability  to  impart  valuable  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  .snccess  of  the  diflfercnt  breeds  of 
oattle  in  Kentucky,  we  took  the  liberty  of  propounding 
to  him  several  questions,  to  which  he  has  not  only  very 
fully  replied  l^imself,  but  has  obtained,  also,  answers  to 
the  same  questions  from  another  very  intelligent  gentle- 
man, Dr.  S.  D.  Martin,  of  Colbyville,  Ky.  On  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  the  article  wo  are  under  the  ne- 
eessity  of  deferring  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  Dr.  M. 
till  next  month.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  tender  our 
most  respectful  thanks  to  both  of  these  gentlemen,  for 
their  interesting  and  valuable  contributions. — Eds.] 

The  first  emigration  to  Kentucky, — the  "  dark  and 
bloody  groundj"  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Southern 
aiid  of  the  Northern  Indians,, — with  the  view  of  perma- 
nent occupancy,  of  holding  the  country  at  all  hazards, 
by  men  determined  to  overcome  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  by  •.he  nse  of  the  rifle,  took  place  in 
1775 — 6.  The  country  then  belonged  to  Virginia,-  a 
large  proportion  of  the  first  seHlcrs  were  from  that 
state  J  next  from  Pennsylvania,  then  N.  Carolina,  Ma- 
ryland, New- Jersey,  fee.  It  is  presumed  that  the  emi- 
grants brought  with  them  domestic  animals,  such  as 
were  then  in  common  u.so.  H.  Marshall,  speakino;  of 
Gen'l.  Ben.  Logan,  in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  vol.  1, 
soys,  "in  the  fell  of  the  year  1775,  Col.  Logan  remo- 
ved his  cattle  and  the  remainder  of  his  slaves  to  his 
camp,"  (near  where  Danville  now  stands.)  Horses 
and  oattle  were  subsisted  in  the  summer,  in  the  range j 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  nutritive  native  grasses, 
including  the  bufiaio  clover,  and  the  wild  pea  vines, 
luxuriant  beyond  description ;  and  in  the  winter,  in  the 
cane  brakes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
cattle  of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of 
tiie  present  century,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  De- 
vonshire, Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  in  England, 
as  represented  in  prin«s  of  cattle  in  those  counties  in 
the  last  century.  I  have  observed  the  cattle  of  Virgi- 
nia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New-York, 
and  the  New  England  states;  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
aommon  origin. 

The  first  improvement  In  the  breed  of  cattle  in  Ken- 
tucky was  made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Patton  and  his  fami- 
ly, to  whom  the  country  is  much  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duotion  of  several  valuable  animals.  A  historical  ac- 
count of  them  is  given  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Martin,  a  highly 
ifttelKgent  and  sprited  agricnhurist  of  Clarke  county, 
in  this  state,  which  is  herewith  forwarded  as  a  part  of 
this  oomnunication. 

Judge  Beatty,  in  his  very  valuable  Essays  on  Prac- 
TiCAL  AGRIC17LTURE,  (a  book  I  reoommcnd  to  all  be- 
ginners to  own,)  treats  on  this  subject. •  These  two 
pliers,  combine  all  the  evidence  it  is  thought  that  can 
mrw  be  obtained  relative  to  the  Patton  cattle. 

I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the  introduction  of  the 
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Patton  cattle  increa^  the  weight  of  the  (bur  vetroU 
bullocks,  twenty  .five  to  thirty  per  cent,  besides  impro- 
ving the  quantity  and  quality  uf  the  milk.  This  wast 
great  gain. 

The  next  marked  improvement  ia  the  breed  of  csttlt. 
was  brought  about  by  the  importation  of  sohm  sniical! 
direct  from  England  in  1817.  At  that  period  ai>d  for 
many  years  previously,  I  lived  in  Lexington.  Mr  j»r« 
suits  were  otherwise  directed,  than  to  agricnltarv;  bu 
I  had  early  imbibed  a  fondoese  for  fine  stock,  puiicn. 
larly  horses  and  cattle.  I  admired  good  fruits,  sAd^m 
some  attention  to  their  euhare.  For  several  retrs  I 
was  in  receipt  of  a  variety  of  Esgiish  poblicstiws,  oa 
agricultural  subjects  and  agricuhural  improremnts, 
from  which  I  got  a  glance  of  what  was  goiD<r  og.  ia 
some  respects,  in  the  old  country.  It  astonished  ae 
greatly,  to  see  the  enormous  prices  paid  for  animtlscf 
particular  breeds.  First,  the  Long-homs,  brootrhttDt 
high  state  of  perfection  by  the  justly  celebrated  Baie- 
well,  Princep,  Munday  and  Fowler.  Towards  the  cksc 
the  last  century,  they  were  at  the  height  of  ibfir  |xv 
pnlarity.  Mr.  Princep  refused  five  hundred  gniseasf'r 
a  two  year  old  bull  of  this  breed.  He  was  oflcred  oae 
hundred  pounds  each  ($4855  for  twenty  dairy  cfi««. 
He  refused  to  let  his  best  bulls  go  to  his  neisbbm' 
cows,  for  thirty  guineas  the  cow.  At  this  period,  17^9, 
the  circulating  medium  was  goid.  The  bank  did  mi 
suspend  specie  pa}*ments  until  1797.  Mr.  Foo- 
ler refused  five  hundred  guineas  for  ten  ball  ctlrn  it 
the  same  breed,  and  let  his  bulls  out  for  the  season  (Tst 
of  April  to  the  1st  of  August,)  for  from  £60  to  £^0 

Much  time  was  required,  combining  capital,  ^L^l  and 
untiring  perseverance,  to  bring  this  breed  to  such  a  hi;-, 
state  of  perfection.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  vas 
suffered  to  run  out,  almost  to  disappear  in  tbe  cmne 
of  a  few  years.  About  tlie  time  that  the  Loii2*Ht>m 
were  held  in  such  high  estimation,  commenced  \ht  im- 
provement of  the  Short  Horns.  Skillful  breeders.  iLitb 
Charles  Colling  at  their  head,  brought  this  breed  to  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection.  '  Their  valve  was  at  th( 
height  in  18 10.  In  this  year  a  public  sale  took  place. 
The  list  of  animals  sold,  and  the  very  high  prices  paid 
for  each,  has  been  often  published.  Countess,  (yet  cf 
Lady,  four  years  old,  brought  four  hundred  pikeu. 
Comet,  six  years  old,  brought  one  thoasand  gniaeai. 
He  was  bought  by  four  farmers. 

It  seemed  to  me.  that  if  four  farmers  were  viUiacto 
pay  fivo  thousand  dollars  for  a  bull,  there  was  a  raice 
in  that  breed  that  we  were  unapprised  of,  and  thai  I 
would  endeavor  to  procure  it.  I  made  up  an  order  kt 
six  bulls  and  ^x  cows.  My  views  were  then  more  is* 
clined  for  a  good  milking  than  for  a  beef  breed.  Tie 
weight  of  authorities,  given  by  the  writers  on  the  sob* 
jeot  of  cattle,  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  tb<^  cfs* 
menccment  of  the  present  century ,  were  in  favor  of  the 
Holderness  breed  as  the  best  for  milk,  and  the  Teavt- 
ter  and  Durham  as  having  The  handsomest  and  mc^t 
perfect  forms.  I  settled  on  these  breeds.  In  (reqofct 
conversations  with  Capt.  Wm.  Smith,  about  the  w-o- 
templated  importation,  he  strongly  urged  metoinciiKie 
the  Long  Horns ;  he  had  witnessed  the  marked  im- 
provement made  by  the  use  of  old  Mr.  Patton 's  fint 
Long  Horn  bull,  and  be  was  extremely  anxious  to  hare 
a  bull  of  that  breed.  I  had  great  respect  for  him  as  a 
man,  and  confiding  in  his  jiidgment,  two  pairs  of  \it 
Long  Horns  were  added  to  the  list.  The  order  vv 
forwarded  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1816,  to  Bnchasaii. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  w^lth  instructions  to  cause. s^ 
lections  to  be  made  of  the  best  young  animals  h 
breeders,  all  to  be  two  years  old  in  Che  felloviag 
spring. 

First,  a  bull  and  heifer  of  the  Holdemess  breeds  « 
be  procured  from  that  district  in  Yorkshire.  Next,  two 
built  and  two  hoifers  of  ifaoTee^wsler  bnad^  toke^ 
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cored  on  the  Kiver  Teea,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Then  a  bull  and  heifer  of  the  Durham  breed,  and  two 
bulls  and  two  heifers  ef  the  Long-Horn  breed,  A  mi- 
nute description  was  given,  particularising  each  breed, 
— no  limit  as  to  price.  If  the  money  sent,  was  not 
ftuiiicient  to  put  that  number  on  board  ship;  they  were 
Co  be  reduced,  so  as  to  have  the  best  animals  that  could 
be  had  £»r  breeders. 

Bucbaaao,  3mith  &  Co^  employed  Mr.  £tches  of 
LiTer{)ool,  to  go  into  the  different  districts  to  make  the 
selections  and  purchases,  and  he  seems  to  have  execu- 
ced  the  order  with  ttuch  ability.  The  following  is  the 
iuToice: 

CoitU  Mhippfd  on  hoard  iJu  Mokawk  far  Baltitnon,  eomigMd  to 
Mbssrs.  HoUins  ^  MeBiair.  nwrthantt  thtre. 

No.  I.  A  bull  from  Mr.  Clement,  Winston,  on  Xlie  river  Tees, 
got  by  Mr.  Constable's  b«ll,  brother  <o  Comet. 

«.  A  b*U  •f  the  Holdemcm  breed,  of  Mr.  8eon,  out  of  a  cow 
that  gave  94  quaiu  of  ijulk  per  day— large  breed. 

3.  A  bull  from  Mr.  Ree<l,  Wesiliolm,  by  his  owu  old  bull. 

4.  A  bull  of  the  Hoiderncas  breed  from  Mr.  Hum|4irey«,  got  by 
Mr.  Wasc's  bull,  of  Iiigletou. 

5.  A  Lull  of  ihc  LoHg  H«r«  breed,  from  Mr.  Jackson  Kendall, 
cnt  of  a  row  that  won  the  premium. 

0.  A  boll  of  the  Long  Horn  breed,  from  Mr.  Ewartaon,  of  Cro«> 
by  Hall-^  of  a  very  fat  breed. 

7.  A  heifer  from  Mi.  Wilson.  Staindrop,  Durham  breed. 

9,  9,  10.  Three  hdfers  from  Mr.  Shipman,  ou  the  river  Tees— 
his  own  breed. 

11,  IS.  Two  heifers  of  the  Long  Horned  br^ed,  from  Mr.  Ew- 
artaon, Crodby  Hall — of  Wesunordand  breed. 

The  Mohawk  arrived  in  Baltimore,  in  May,   1817. 
The   cattle   were   safely   landed,   in   good   condition. 
Great  pains  had  been  taken,  in  procuring  comfortable 
accommodations  for  them  in   the  ship,  and,  an  experi- 
enced herdsman  employed  to  feed  and  take  care  of  them 
on  the  voyage.     On  arrival,  they  were  taken  in  charge 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  John   Hollins,  who  caused  them  to 
bo  put  in  the  best  pasture,  and  particularly  cared  for. 
After  the  cattle  had  been  shipped,  and  before  their 
arrival  at  Baltimore,  I  sold  to  Capt.  Wm.  Smith,  one- 
third  of  the  concern,  and  to  Dr,  Wm.  H,  Tegardcn  an 
«;her  thirds   reserving  to   myself  one-third  only.      A 
suitable    agent  was  sent  to  Baltimore  for  them,  and 
they  were  brought  to  Kentucky  at  the  joint  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  the  three  parties.     On  their  arrival  at  Lex- 
ington, they  were  divided. 
There  fell  to  my  lot,  bull 

No.  1.  which  I  named  Tecamseh. 
No.  2.  named  San  Martin. 
No.  8,        **     Mrs  Motte, 
No.  10.      "     Georgiann. 
Capt.  Smith's  lot: 

Bull  No.  5.  which  he  named  Bright. 

7.  "        "       the  Durham  cow. 

9.  **        "        Tccswater  cow. 

J>f.  Tegarden's  lot: 

Boil  No.  4.  which  he  named  Comet. 
"        6.  ''        "      EiiingSun. 

12.  Long  Horn  Cow. 
No.  10  died  in  Maryland,  No.  3  (bull)  became  lame 
on  the  travel  out  to  Kentucky,  and  was  left  ou  the  way. 
He  was  afterwards  received^  and  sold  by  the  company, 
to  Capt.  Fowler,  who  sold  him  to  Gen.  Fletcher,  of 
Bath  cotinty,  Kentucky,  where  he  died. 

When  the  division  took  place,  Capt.  Smith  evinced 
great  anxiety  to  own  the  largest  Long- Horn  bull;  Dr. 
Tegarden  preferred  No.  4,  and,  as  neither  of  them 
"were  my  favorites,  I  cheerfully  yielded ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, they  gave  me  choice  of  the  cows.  I  selected 
ooe  of  the  Teeswatcr  |Ieifers  and  named  her  Mrs. 
Motte.  It  was  a  very  pleasing  occurrence  to  have 
eabh  party  highly  gratified,  with  receiving  the  very 
ftninaals  he  preferred. 

The  narrative  of  a  pertinent  coincident,  will  not,  I 
thinJcy  be  deemed  ill-placed. 

Mr.  H.  CLATy  being  in  England  in  1816,  having  al- 
'wajs  had  fondness  for  fine  horses  and  for  other  fine  itodt. 


concluded  to  send  home  some  fine  cattle.  At  this  lime 
the  Herefords  were  great  favorites  at  Smithfield.  Ei* 
ther  from  Mr.  Clay's  own  taste,  or  from  the  recom- 
mendation  of  others,  he  selected  that  stock,  purchased 
a  cow,  a  young  bull  and  heifer  of  that  breed,  and  sent 
them  to  Liverpool,  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
It  so  happened  that  they  were  put  on  board  the  Mo- 
hawk, the  same  ship  with  my  cattle,  and  they  arrived 
together  at  Baltimore,  were  there  placed  in  the  same 
pasture,  and  the  agent  that  was  sent  for  my  cattle, 
brought  out  Mr.  Clay's  to  Kentucky. 

Although  Mr.  C.  and  myself,  at  that  period,  resided 
in  the  same  city,  and  had  always  been  personal  and  po- 
litical friends,  from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Kentucky, 
in  1798,  till  March,  1826,  and  our  social  and  personal 
relations  have  been  unchanged  for  fifty  years — yet  nei- 
ther Mr.  C.  or  myself  had  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
intimation,  of  the  intention  or  views  of  the  other,  in  re- 
gard to  importing  foreign  cattle. 

Mr,  Clay  at  one  time,  had  a  good  stock  of  horses. 
He  bred  the  dam  of  Woodpecker,  one  of  our  best  race 
horses,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  good  stallion.  His  flock 
of  sheep  were  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their 
fleece. 

But  having  introduced  the  Herefords,  I  may  as  well 
finish  them. 

At  this  time,  (1817)  Mr.  Isaac  Cunningham  owned 
the  largest  and  best  grass-farm  in  Kentucky — the  iden- 
tical farm  settled  by  old  Mr.  Matthew  Patton,  the  fa- 
ther  of  the  Patton  family,  who  introduced  the  Patton  cat- 
tle. Mr.  C.  was  wealthy,  had  a  good  stock  of  Patton 
coM's,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  young  ones 
for  breeders.  Mr.  Clay's  good  judgment,  led  him  to 
place  his  Herefords  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cunningham ; 
notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  Herefords 
made  no  impression  jinn  very  few  years  they  were  un- 
known as  a  breed  in  Kentucky,  and  at  this  day,  a  part 
blooded  one  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

As  to  the  Long  Horns,  although  there  were  two  bulls 
and  two  cows  imported,  the  breed  has  nearly  run  out. 
Capt.  Smitli  kept  them  np  for  a  while,  but  as  he  died 
soon  after  they  were  introduced,  his  stock  was  neglect- 
ed. Tho  Rising  Sun  left  a  good  stock  in  Clarke  and 
Bourbon  counties,  and  for  a  while  they  were  very  po- 
pular with  the  feeders  in  those  counties;  but  they  have 
gradually  yielded  to  the  Short  Horns.  A  mixture  of 
Long>Horn  blood,  in  a  remote  degree,  is  deemed  by 
many  feeders  of  great  value,  (and  that  is  my  opinion.) 
The  hide  is  thick,  the  hair  is  long,  and  very  closely  set ; 
they  are  of  very  hardy  constitution,  well  adapting  them 
to  our  mode  of  feeding.  Cattle  are  not  housed  or 
sheltered,  but  fed  out  in  the  fields,  taking  the  weather 
as  it  comes.  The  Short  Horns  have  thin  hides,  fine 
short  hair,  and  do  not  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  so 
well. 

The  importation  of  1817,  (alluding  to  which  it  seems 
that  the  Long  Horns  and  the  Herefords,  are  to  be  omit* 
ted,)  gradually  gained  favor  with  the  feeders  and  breed- 
ers. The  young  ones  were  much  sought  for  throughout 
Kentucky,  and  parts  of  Ohio,  and  were  all  sold  for 
breeders.  Teeumseh  and  San  Martin  were  the  princi- 
pal instruments  used  in  effecting  this  great  improvement. 
Mrs.  Motte,  the  Durham  cow,  and  the  Teeswatcr  cow, 
were  excellent  breeders.  The  Durham  cow  was  equal 
to  the  best  milk  cow  I  ever  saw.  Napoleon  was  her 
best  bull  calf.  Mrs.  Motto  was  the  neatest;  the  finest 
animal  of  the  importation. 

A  year  or  two  previous  to  1831,  I  observed  that  my 
young  cattle  were  not  up  to  the  mark  of  improvement 
that  I  wished  to  see  progressing,  but  were  rather  fall- 
ing back.  The  only  remedy  that  I  then  thonght,  and 
still  believe  necessary  to  arrest  this  downward  tenden- 
cy and  to  give  a  fair  prospect  of  improvement,  was  tbe 
introdu€ti<m  of  remoie  blood. 
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Col.  John  Hare  Powell  of  Philadelphia,  imported  a 
number  of  animals  of  the  improved  Short  Horn  breed, 
several  years  subfieqaent  to  1817.  He  ordered  his  se- 
lections from  the  best  herds  in  England,  with  great  par- 
tisularity  as  to  pedigree,  form  and  milking  qualities, 
and  without  stint  as  to  price.  My  attention  was  di- 
rected  to  this  stock,  to  procure  a  cross  ou  the  Short 
Horns  of  1817. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1831,  I  procured  of  Mr. 
Barnitz,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  young  bull  and  three 
young  cows  of  Col.  Poweirs  stock.  In  several  points, 
their  forms  were  better  than  those  of  1817.  The  cross 
was  very  beneficial  to  mc. 

Some  few  years  afterwards,  David  Sutton  of  Lexing- 
ton, introduced  several  animals  of  Col.  Powell's  stock. 

Then  other  gentlemen  imported  cattle  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  England ;  so  that  we  had  a  number  of  bulls  and 
cows  of  the  best  known  breeds  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  From  this  basis,  intelligent  gentlemen, 
with  abundant  capital  and  great  skill,  have  continued 
to  improve,  by  judicious  crossing,  until  we  have  arrived 
at  a  high  state  of  perfection,  as  io  form  and  tarlydU- 
po$Uion  to  take  on  fat,  points  most  desired  of  all  oth- 
ers by  the  grazier  and  thj  feeder. 

Notwithstanding  that  Col.  Powe41's  stock  were  drawn 
from  the  best  millung  families  in  England,  their  des- 
cendants did  not  prove  with  ue  to  bo  as  good  milkers  as 
the  stock  of  1817,  nor  were  they  so  healthy. 

The  dairy  is  but  a  secondary  consideration  with  a 
Kentucky  farmer— beef  is  more  profitable,  and  as  the 
great  object  of  all  pursuits  is  money,  the  one  putting 
most  in  the  purse  will  be  pursued.  For  a  dairy  of  cows 
where  there  is  a  demand,  selling  milk  is  most  profitable 
— ^next  cheese,  if  the  climate  suits ;  last,  making  butter. 
A  Kentucky  farmer  in  general,  has  no  demand  for  milk. 
Cheese  can  be  made  here  as  well  as  any  where  else, 
but  it  costs  too  much  labor  to  save  it.  Some  writers 
say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  business, 
south  of  40^.  Butter  could  be  made,  of  the  best  quali- 
ty, and  in  quantities,  but  it  seems  that  the  farmers  pre- 
fer taking  only  as  much  milk  from  the  cows  as  supplies 
their  families  with  milk  and  butter,  giving  the  remain- 
der to  the  calves.  From  these  considerations  it  would 
seem  that  the  breed  of  cattle  bringing  most  money 
from  the  butcher  at  two  and  three  years  old,  will  have 
the  preference  with  the  grazier  and  the  feeder,  they 
using  nine- tenths  of  the  cattle  bred  in  the  state. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  in 
this  state  for  more  then  fifty  years,  and  the  course  pur- 
sued has  been  to  procure  the  best  known  breeds  to 
cnss  with ;  so  that  we  now  have  an  excellent  breed  for 
the  grazier  and  for  the  feeder — ^forms  approaching  near 
and  nearer  to  perfection,  and  an  aptitude  to  take  on  fat 
at  an  early  age.  But  in  obtaining  these  grand  objects, 
perfett  forms  and  early  maturity,  so  much  desired  by 
the  grazier  and  the  feeder,  we  have  sacrificed,  mainly, 
the  milking  qualitiet, 

"  Whatever  be  the  breed,  there  are  certain  conform- 
ations which  are  indispcnsible  to  the  thriving  and  va- 
luable ox  or  cow.  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  frame, 
the  form  of  which,  more  than  ol'  an  other,  renders  the 
animal  valuable,  it  is  the  eheet.  There  roust  be  room 
enough  for  the  heart  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  to  play,  or 
sufficient  blood  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment  and  of 
strength  will  not  be  circulated — nor  will  it  thoroughly 
undergo  that  vital  change  which  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
per discharge  of  every  function.  Look,  therefore,  first 
of  all,  to  the  wide  and  deep  girth  about  the  heart  and 
lungs;  we  must  have  both.  The  proportion  in  wtich 
the  one  or  the  other  may  preponderate,  may  depend  on 
the  service  we  require  from  the  animal ;  we  can  excuse 
a  slight  degree  of  flatness  of  the  sides,  for  he  will  be 


lighter  in  the  fore  hand,  and  more  active  ^  but  the  grs' 
zier  must  have  breadth  as  well  as  depth.  Aad  oat  ob- 
ly  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  over  the  whole  of  the 
ribs  must  we  have  both  length  and  roondoess— tbe 
hooped  as  well  a^  the  deep  barrel  is  essectisl;  tbne 
must  be  room  for  the  capacious  paoach,-  reon  (or  the 
materials  ftam  which  the  blood  n  to  be  provided.  The 
beast  should  also  be  ribbed  home ;  there  should  be  lit- 
tle space  between  the  ribs  and  the  hips*  This  mcsu 
to  be  indispcnsible  in  the  ox,  as  it  regards  a  good  heal- 
thy  constitution,  and  a  propensity  to  (isttenf  bat  alarge' 
ness  and  drooping  of  the  belly,  is  excusable  in  scut, 
or  rather,  notwithstanding  it  dimimshes  the  beauty  of 
the  aoiniat-,  it  leaves  room  for  ihe  udder  f  and  if  it  i» 
also  accompanied  by  swelling  milk  veins,  it  generallTij;' 
dicates  her  value  in  the  dairy,'' 

The  introduction  of  the  Patton  stock  into  KeDtnekr. 
effected  as  much  benefit  to  us  in  the  improvemeat  o» 
our  cattle,  in  a  little  more  than  twenty,  as  was  efieet&i 
in  England  in  more  than  sixty  years, 

A  printed  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  Hoa«e 
of  Commons,  in  1795,  stated  that  cattle  and  dieep  bad 
increased  on  an  average,  in  size  and  weight,  sbooi  a 
fourth  since  1732. 

The  average  weight  of  cattle  slaught<sred  for  the 
London  market  in  1830,  was  ^96  lbs.  [McCiiiloQgb'» 
Dictionary  of  Com.] 

At  Liverpool,  about  the  same  period, 

600  Irish  beasts,  averaged, **..  720 lbs. 

140  English      do.  730  " 

60  Scotch        do. 610  " 

It  would  seem  that  our  improved  breeds  exceed  chee^ 
weights.  Twenty  fat  cows  were  sold  in  the  earl?  part 
of  this  month,  by  one  drover,  at  Cincinnati,  the  sTer- 
age  weight  of  which  was  over  one  thousand  pooads. 
the  four  quartet's.  These  cows  were  Kentackf  bred. 
AH  but  three  had  produced  calves, 

I  expected  to  receive  authentic  data,  to  state  the 
average  age  and  weight  of  the  four  quarters  of  cattle 
slaughtered  at  Louisville,  and  at  Cincinnati,  tor  tbre? 
periods.  Though  promised,  the  paper  has  not  yet  coDe 
to  hand. 

In  1833,  I  took  to  New  Orleans  three  bullocks,  pro- 
duced by  a  cross  of  the  cows  of  the  Patton  and  Mittei 
stock,  by  bulls  of  the  importation  of  1817. 
No.  1.  Red,  6  yrs.  old,  live  weight,.  ** 344S  lb$- 

2.  "    same  age,  . 3274 

3.  Brindle,  4  yrs.  old, 2868 

I  sold  these  three  animals  together,  at  anetioo.  &r 
the  sum  of  nine  hundretl  and  twenty-five  dollan. 

I  was  at  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  exhibiti'v 
at  Saratoga,  in  September,  1847.  I  very  attentivelj 
examined  the  cattle  stock  there  shown,  liie  oxen  w«rc 
better  than  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  Kentavkr; 
all  others  not  so  good.* 

The  Ayrnhire  cattle  may  be  classed  with  our  half- 
blooded  Durbams,  from  common  cows. 

Wo  can  derive  no  benefit  from  a  croes  of  Detoo 
blood. 

The  diminutive  size,  and  ill -forms  ef  the  Aldemm. 
would  exclude  them  from  our  pastures. 

Our  climate  is  favorable  for  breeding  and  rearing 
cattle.  They  are  free  from  any  marked  disease.  I 
have  never  known  an  epidemic  among  them. 

It  is  the  custom  with  some  farmers,  as  soon  as  the 
corn  is  in  the  roasting  ear,  to  cut  it  up,  giving  sta^ 
and  all  to  hogs.  The  hogs  masticate  the  staIk--sQck 
and  swallow  all  the  juice,  throwing  out  the  remaioin^ 
fibrous  matter,  which  soon  becomes  dry.  Cattle  arc 
very  fond  of  this  refuse  stufif;  but  when  taken  in  quae* 
tities,   it  causes  a  derangement  of  the  maniplns,  r<f 

•  The  show  of  cattle  at  Saratoga  wu  inferior  to  any  erer  bcU 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Air.  Soe.,  and  shovld  not  be  takes  at  a  fair  iv 
presentation  of  the  ^aracter  of  the  slock  of  the  State.   Ebs- 
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which  no  remedy  has  as  yet  been  discovered .  At  first 
the  animal  becomes  restless,  and  is  feverish.  Soon  af- 
ter it  begins  to  rub  its  head  down  and  np^a  post,  or  any 
thing  it  can  rub  against— -manifesting  the  greatest  pain 
and  misery.  It  continues  rubbing  ontil  it  dies.  [  We 
suppose  this  to  be  what  is  called  the  *'  mad  itch." — 
Eds.]  I  have  seen  several  so  aficcted,  and  after 
tbe  rubbing  oommenced|  I  never  know  of  one  that  was 
oared.  Upon  opening  the  aairaal,  -it  is  found  that  the 
flianiplus  is  entirely  deranged,  dry  and  hard,  mortitica- 
tioa  having  in  some  instances  already  commenced. 
The  only  remedy,  is  to  keep  your  cattle  from  the  place 
where  green  corn  stalks  have  been  fed  to  hogs. 

Cattle  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  not  so  healthy  as  are 
the  cattle  of  Kentucky.  I  was  told  by  a  Cincinnati 
butcher^  who  supplies  with  beef  a  portion  of  the  Jews 
of  that  city,  that  he  was  compelled  to  procure  his  cat- 
tle for  these  people  from  Kentucky.  The  Priest  sticks 
the  animal,  which  is  dressed  in  his  presence  by  the 
butcher.  IXpon  opening  the  animal,  if  any  imperfection 
of  the  intestines  is  visible,  such  as  blisters  on  the  liver, 
&c*.,  the  Priest  remarks,  ''this  one  may  do  for  the 
Christians,  but  will  not  do  for  the  Jews — ^yoa  must 
brinir  np  another. '*-^Tbe  cattle  of  Kentucky  have  no 
blemish ;  the  intestines  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condi- 
tion ;  so  we,  only,  can  supply  the  Cincinuati  Jews  ^ith 
beef. 

I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Watts  of  Chilicotho,  a  gen- 
tleman of  intelligence  and  great  enterprise,  who  feeds 
and  grazes  on  a  large  scale,  that  be  would  pay  five  per 
cent,  more  for  Kentucky  raised  cattle  lor  either  purpose, 
than  he  would  for  Ohio  or  Indiana  cattle.  Ho  consi- 
dered the  risk  of  life  that  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  cat- 
ties of  Kentucky. 

There  arc  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  Kentucky 
cattle:  First,  the  iatroductton  of  the  Patton  cattle,  say 
in  the  year  1790,  and'some  years  afterwards,  the  Mil- 
ler stock  of  the  like  blood.  These  were  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  State,  improving  our  stock  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  per  cent,  in  a  period  of  25  years. 

Second.  The  importation  of  1817,  which  gave  us  fi- 
ner forms  and  an  aptitude  to  take  on  fat  at  an  earlier 
A^c,  adding  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the 
Patton  improvement,  in  a  period  of  less  than  20  years. 
Third.  The  numerous  importations  made  into  Ken- 
tucky and  into  Ohio,  from  1831  to  1836,  from  which 
has  arisen  our  present  supeiior  breed.  To  keep  up  this 
breed  as  it  now  is,  requires  sound  judgment  and  uncea- 
sin<?  visilftnce,  or  a  decline  must  follow. 

I  recommend  to  the  breeders  in  Kentucky,  to  import 
at  least  half  a  dozen  ^oung  bulls  froin  the  Netherlands, 
Holland,  or  Northern  Germany,  at  once, — and  renew 
«uch  an  importation  every  five  or  six  years,  for  twenty 
years.  Tnen  to  draw  their  young  bulls  from  the  best 
stocks  to  be  found  in  England. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  very  large 
breeds  hat  form  and  early  muturUy,  are  not  for  a  moment 
t  o  be  lost  sight  of.  A  skillful  breeder  endeavors  to  shape 
the  animal,  so  as  to  carry  most  flesh  on  the  valuable 
points,  to  have  the  loin  and  hind  quartere  much  the  hea- 
viest ,  as  tbeee  parts  bring  to  the  butcher  the  most  money. 
Grat9  HUUf  £y.,  Dec.  1848.      Lswis  Sanders. 

Prevention  of  sictJT  in  Wheat. — A  simple  and 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  smut  in 
'wheat,  is  to  mix  with  the  seed  grain  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriols-sulphate  of  copper-— an  ounce  of  vitriol  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  in  that  ratio.  Turn  the  wheat  on 
a  floor,  and  ponr  on  the  solution  of  vitriol  boiling  hot — 
asin^  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Mix  it 
by  tnrning  with  a  shovel  several  times.  Let  it  lie  in  a 
heap  over  night,  and  if  too  damp  to  sow  readily  next 
morning,  mix  in  enough  air-slaked  lime  or  plaster  to 
dry  it. 


0ngse0tion0  for  JarmerB. 

System,  Order^  and  Economy. 

These  may  be  esteemed  essential  virtues,  and  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  mankin<l :  they  are,  however,  pe- 
culiarly indispensible  to  the  agriculturist,  to  the  farm- 
er whether  rich  or  poor,  to  secure  and  retain  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life.  Without  any  endeavor 
to  enforce  this  plain  truth  by  argument,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  point  out  to  farmers  engaged  l^ko  myself,  in  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  soil,  the  largest  product, 
at  the  least  cost,  some  few  of  the  methods,  not  yet  in 
general  use,  though  well  established  by  the  practical 
experience  of  many  industrious  and  thrifty  men. 

As  a  working  farmer,  earning  my  bread  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  my  farm,  I  do  not  pretend  to  claim  any  cre- 
dit for  unsupported  opinions  or  private  judgment;  but 
desire  to  show  and  prove  how  much  prtj/S/  may  be  real- 
ised by  a  careful  attention  to  system  or  method  in  farm- 
ing, with  order  and  neatness  in  its  prosecution,  thereby 
practicing  true  economy. 

Preparatory,  however,  to  the  above  object,  it  seems 
proper  to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which  the 
farmer  can  best  arrive  at  system  and  order,  and  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  secure  his  full  acquiescence  in  state- 
ments which  may  be  set  forth,  certain  principles  must 
be  admitted,  or  agreed  on,  long  since  well  established, 
and  we  shall  then  arrive  at  conclusions  with  one  mind 
— these  principles  are: 

Firsl — The  cultivation  of  the  earth  must  be  accom- 
plished, by  the  force  of  men,  animals,  wind,  water  or 
steam. 

Second — Man  can  exert  a  force  equal  only  to  about 
one-sixth  of  the  power  of  a  horse ;  and  can  be  more 
effective  in  carrying  than  in  drawing  a  load;  while  the 
horse  exerts  more  power  and  with  greater  effect  in 
drawing,  than  in  carrying  a  load  or  burthen. 

The  effective  force  of  a  horse  is  estimated  as  equal 
to  that  of  six  men,  in  labor  performed  from  day  to  day. 

Third — The  expense  of  keeping  a  horse  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  keep  of  one  man  per  day. 

Fourth — The  power  of  man,  when  used  without  the 
application  of  his  mind  or  intellect,  degrades  him  in  his 
own  estimation,  reducing  him  to  a  condition  of  servi- 
tude and  dcpendance. 

These  truths  being  admitted,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
adopt  for  our  present  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  first, 
and  say,  that  our  farming  operations  in  this  country 
must  be  oaiTied  on  by  men  and  animals.  But,  as  the 
foree  of  one  horse  is  equal  to  the  force  of  six  men,  we 
must  in  preference  use  the  power  of  the  hbrse  as  most 
economical.  Man,  however,  having  intelligence,  pos- 
sesses in  that  faculty,  a  power  of  infinitely  greater  va- 
lue than  his  physical  force;  he  soon  learns  that  his  hand 
is  a  tool  of  wonderful  contrivance,  surpassing  all  others 
in  utility,  and  the  same  intelligence  qnickly  points  out 
to  him  the  existence  of  certain  fixed  powers  or  mecha- 
nical forces,  which  his  IHind  may  readily  combine;  and 
thus  form  for  himself  tools  and  machinery  to  effect  any 
desired  object,  far  exceeding  in  force  or  power,  any  ef- 
fort of  men  or  horses.  It  is  by  this  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  iarmcr,  his  seeking  after  knowledge,  and 
by  its  application,  that,  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  he  has  ascertained  the  most  perfect  means  (by 
aid  of  machinery)  to  divide  and  break  up  his  soil,  no 
matter  how  tenacious  or  resisting;  to  reap  bis  grain 
and  grasses — ^to  rake  and  collect  them  on  the  field,  to 
house  them  in  his  capacious  barns;  to  thresh  and  clean 
them  for  a  ready  and  never  failing  market. 

From  this  source  he  is  now  enabled  to  perform  his 
work  with  greater  truth  and  accuracy;  he  economizes 
time,  he  saves  labor,  and  thereby  enriches  himself  and 
his  family. 
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These  results  of  the  farmer's  intelligence,  are  made 
manifest  by  the  several  agricultaral  reports  sent  forth 
from  the  Patent  office,  as  well  as  by  the  pages  of  The 
Cultivator  and  other  -valuable  agricultural  periodicals. 
As,  however,  the  use  of  machinery  in  farming  has  not  yet 
been  suHiciently  extended  to  make  its  benefits  known  to 
our  farming  interest — ^it  is  proposed,  as  opportunity  of- 
fers, to  bring  these  objects  more  minutely  to  their  no- 
tice, and  endeavor  dearly  to  prove  their  profits  and  ad- 
vantages, as  closely  connected  with  System,  Order  and 
Economy. 

I  hare  proposed  above,  to  consider  some  of  the  means 
or  machinery,  by  which  the  farmer  can  best  arrive  at 
system  and  order,  with  economy.  Certain  principles 
have  been  laid  down,  which  it  is  believed  are  too  well 
established  to  admit  of  doubt. 

In  this  coofttry,  where  agriculture  takes  the  lead  in 
importance,  of  all  other  professions,  and  where  the  go- 
vernment is  more  dependant  on  her  farmers  for  its  wel- 
fare, than  on  any  other  class  of  men  ,*  and  where  the 
immense  tracts  of  public  land  are  profifered  to  the  in- 
dustrious at  a  nominal  value ;  manual  agricultural  la- 
bor must  and  will  for  years  to  oome,  be  expensiye.  In 
this  fact,  we  find  a  prominent  exciting  cause  for  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  whereby  one  animal  may  be 
made  to  accomplish  far  more  than  the  power  of  six  men. 
And  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  oar  native  genius  nearly 
keeps  pace  with  the  urgent  demands  for  mechanical 
Combinations. 

We  now  have  the  Plow,  Harrow,  Cultivator,  Seed- 
sower,  Horse-rake,  Reaper,  Cart  and  Wlagon — ^thc 
Threshing  machine,  Clover  mill,  Fanning  mill,  and 
portable  Grist  mill,  so  constructed,  as  to  be  applicable 
to  any  and  every  farm,  and  to  render  the  farmer  inde- 
pendent of  a  large  portion  of  the  labor,  which  hitherto 
has  been  a  grievous  tax  upon  his  products,  and  con- 
tomption  of  his  time.  To  the  foregoing,  may  advanta- 
geously be  added  in  many  places,  the  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cntter, — Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  and  the  Circular 
saw,  all  of  them  used  by  the  power  of  the  horse. 

The  larger  portion  of  these  implements  are  neceBtO' 
ry  to  the  economic  farmer,  in  greater  or  lesser  quanti- 
ty, according  to  the  size  of  his  farm. 

It  would  be  bold  indeed  to  claim  perfection  for  any  of 
tliese  farming  machines,  but  the  endeavor  will  be  to  test 
their  economy,  to  show  how  they  enable  us  to  improve 
System,  which  will  naturally  lead  us  to  do  all  things 
neatly  and  in  Order. 

The  Plow  is  the  first  machine  named,  and  has  been 
so  long  in  use,  and  undergone  so  many  changes  for  the 
better,  and  prejudice  does  ytt  hold  so  fast  of^  the  minds 
of  many  in  regard  to  some  one  favorite  pattern,  and 
as  eonstruction  docs  not  interfere  with  the  object  in 
view,  no  allusion  is  necessary  to  the  several  admirable 
forms  of  plow  we  have  in  use  j  nevertheless,  I  have  so 
often  witnessed  the  loss  of  time,  imperfect  work,  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  crop  to  the  farmer,  by  careless  prac- 
tices with  this  machine,  that  a,  few  remarks  will  be  ap- 
plicable' Many  farmers  seem  to  view  the  plow  as  a 
common,  unimportant  implement,  not  requiring  their 
special  care  and  attention, — not  knowing  the  amount 
of  science  that  has  from  time  to  time  been  applied  to 
its  construction,  in  order  to  present  the  least  resistance 
to  their  teams,  and  divide  their  soils  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner. 

That  this  is  true,  appears  by  the  condition  in  which 
the  plow  is  too  often  found  after  use — often  left  in  the 
field,  or  on  the  road,  exposed  to  the  burning  heats  of 
summer,  and  to  the  frost,  ice  and  snow  of  winter.  How 
long  will  a  good  plow  last,  thus  exposed  t  N(rt  over 
two  or  three  seasons,  if  so  long;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  farmer  had  done  his  duty,  and  housed  his  plow  in 
eUan  condition,  and  afibrded  to  it  one  coat  of  paint  du- 
ring a  leisure  hoar  in  the  winter,  his  plow  would  last 


not  Icfcs  than  six,  eight  or  ten  yean,  perfonninc  well 
its  annual  duty.  There  is  no  one  implement  on  tiie 
farm  more  im|)ortant  than  the  plow,  and  nose  nmls 
more  skill  in  its  proper  adjustment  and  use}  jet  tbe  ab- 
sence of  system,  of  order  and  economy,  causes  as  n- 
penditure  for  plows  every  two  or  three  yean,  vhicb 
might  be  prevented  by  atteatioB  te  order,  for  three 
times  that  period.  But  this  is  not  the  onlj  Kmree  of 
waste  arising  from  this  vicious  carelessness.  I  hare 
seen  plows  used,  where  the  coulters  were  oae-qatner 
of  an  inch  broad,  where  the  catting  edge  shosld  hsre 
been ;  preventing  a  clean  cat,  and  inereasing  the  labor 
of  the  horses— ^and  the  same  difiicnUy  is  often  expeh' 
enced  by  the  rusting  of  the  mould  board,  which,  brh* 
roughness,  holds  the  soil  and  impedes  the  plov,tbo» 
wasting  time,  and  not  nnfreqnently  tming  the  pbw 
from  its  course. 

So  also,  as  regards  the  harrow,  muck  tioie  ia  lo9t  i» 
bringing  a  field  to  proper  tilth,  by  the  exposure  of  thi* 
implement  to  the  weather,  instead  of  carefully  preMnrisf 
it,  by  cleaning,  painting,  and  keeping  the  teetb  ibarp.  h 
may  not  be  easy  to  estimate  'with  precision,  in  dollars  aad 
cents,  the  loss  sustained  from  the  foregoing  cxosh,  hot 
from  experience  and  obfiervation,  I  think  tbe  differ?c(e 
in  resvlts,  from  work  done  with  perfect  and  loipfriect 
implements,  may  safely  be  estimated  at  one  tbird.  Nov 
the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  wheat  costs  about  sni  not 
less  than  ten  dollars,  so  that  the  careless  fiamer  loses 
from  this  cause  alone,  $3.33  per  acre  on  his  vbeat,  a 
loss  somewhat  alarming,  and  sufficient,  if  saved,  in  oae 
season,  to  afford  a  tool -room,  and  paint  for  jean  to 
come. 

If  we  compare  the  loss  of  the  incaytioas  raas.  vitb 
the  sound  economy  of  the  prudent  farmer,  opoD  a  fi^ 
of  wheat  of  twenty  acres,  we  find  the  latter  has  tbe 
advantage  by  $66.60  on  Che  erop,  besides  ether  bene- 
fits which  every  thinking  farmer  can  anticipate. 

Here  is  a  ]K)sitive  loss,  encountered  by  too  muij 
farmers,  by  reason  of  want  of  8\*stem  and  order,  vbitli 
it  is  hoped  will  be  avoided  by  all  who  may  read  these 
remarks,  and  find  any  applicability  to  themselves. 

Before  wo  consider  the  economy  of  the  next  iiopk* 
ment  on  the  list  named  by  me,  it  may  be  well  to  saj. 
that  judgement  in  the  «e/erfum  of  onr  proper  toob  vA 
machinery  is  essential  to  economy,  and  to  the  dae  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  for  our  se^ds  and  plants;  and  it  b 
here  noticed,  because  we  are  frequently  mortified  ta^ 
disappointed  by  the  pertinacity  and  cupidity  of  meovbc 
peddle  imperfect  farming  machines,  tempting  the  tB- 
wary  by  presenting  them  at  their  rerj  barn  doors,  pres- 
sing their  use  with  importunate  seal.  OU  times,  yhf« 
too  late,  the  implcroont  is  foimd  devoid  of  nerit,  or 
made  of  materials  too  imperfect  to  endnrc  tbe  seme 
service  of  the  farm. 

The  plow  is  so  important  to  ns,  that  I  mast  slbidet^ 
it  again  in  my  next,  in  connexion  with  tbe  bsrro'w  asd 
cultivator.    Agbxcola.    Seneca  Co,,  Feb,  1849. 


Farmers'  Clvto* 


Eds.  CtTLTiTATciB — ^We  are  by  natm  calcnlatcd  for 
sociability  and  society;  henoe  the  many  association 
which  are  formed.  In  an  agriooltaral  oommumtj.  Far- 
mers' Clubs  are  believed  to  be  the  moat  nsefol  ss^  *p- 
propriate  associations  that  can  be  formed.  Tbe  oeco^ 
pation  of  the  farmer  has  too  long  been  considered  bf 
many,  as  a  du}l  stnpid  bosiness,  re<piinog  bat  little 
learning  or  mental  exertion;  but  the  facts  are  eotirelj 
the  reverse.  His  snocess  depends  apon  the  nbtle  aad 
refined  agencies  of  nature.  To  anderstaad  the  prioct- 
pies  wfaieh  lie  at  the  foandatioa,  so  that  he  can  relj  "F* 
on  them,  aided  by  their  cmn  exertioD,  to  prodoce  thor 
natural  efleot,  is  a  natter  raqniriag  great  mental  setr^ 
and  practical  experionce.    Fanners  have,  by  obsem 
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tioo  Mid  practice,  acquired  mere  of  thia  knowledge, 
and  bave  done  luore  to  bring  about  the  high  state  of  civi- 
lisatioa  which  we  new  enjoy,  than  they  have  credit  for. 
Farming  cominenoed  at  an  early  age.  Those  who  first 
ahaadoned  the  shepherd  state,  beared,  fenced  and  cul- 
tivated their  fields  ,*  built  housea,  established  permanent 
roaidencea,  and  owned  and  possessed  their  property  itt> 
dividualiy,  were  the  first  who  were  fully  entitled  to  the 
name  oi'  fariaera.  And  aa  civilization  cannot  exisi  in  a 
wilderoesa  country,  this  may  justly  be  considered,  the 
first  step  towards  civilization,  with  all  its  attendant  be- 
nefits. And  just  su  fast  as  agriculture  has  progressed^ 
just  so  iaat  have  arts,  sciences  and  refinement  progress- 
ed, and  uo  faster.  All  have  been  dependent  on  the  far- 
mer for  their  food,  and  moat  of  the  raw  materials  with 
which  they  are  clothed. 

During  this  long  process,  the  farmer  must  have  ac- 
quired a  great  amount  of  information,  founded  on  natu- 
ral principles  as  well  as  practical  experience.  Still 
they  have  been  contented  with  less  scholastic  education 
than  those  engaged  in  most  «ther  puisuits^  and  have 
not,  like  them,  profited  by  kec|>ing  a  journal  or  record 
of  their  operations.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer 
know  from  their  books,  the  exact  profits  or  loss,  of  all 
their  operations  {  they  know  exactly,  the  advantage  of 
every  improvement,  over  the  former  practice;  while 
the  farmer,  for  the  want  of  proper  records,  has  to  guess 
at  all  this.  While  one  thinks  he  has  made  an  iuiprove- 
ment.  another  doubts  it,  and  no  one  can  determine  with 
oertaiaty.  Important  facts,  it  is  true,  have  been  ob- 
tained by  scientific  men;  individuals  too,  have  deter> 
rained  important  facts  by  actual  experiment;  all  which 
have  been,  and  are  continually  published,  and  are  do- 
ing much  good.  But  from  some  cause,  the  great  mass 
of  common  farmers  are  not  profiting  by  these  publica- 
tions, as  we  could  wish.  It  is  believed,  if  they  would 
form  societies,  keep  a  journal,  and  try  the  experiments 
for  themselves,  noting  profit  and  loss,  they  would  rea- 
dily adopt  the  most  useful  improvements. 

The  forraattoB  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  way,  to  cause  th^  improTcment  made  and 
published  to  be  generally  adopted ^  and  to  make  im- 
provements themselves.  Tliey  could,  by  a  small  con- 
tribution from  each  member,  purchase  the  latest  works ; 
also  the  journals  as  they  are  published,  the  reading  of 
vbich  woald  naturally  beget  a  spirit  of  ioquiry.  Each 
would  be  anxious  to  possess  as  much  information  as  his 
fellow.  Thus  a  degree  of  useful  competition  would 
spring  ap,  both  as  to  the  aoquisition  of  knowledge  and 
its  practical  apf»>ication. 

It  is  well  known  that  farmers  generally,  are  unwil- 
ling to  pat  their  ideas  on  paper.  Many  of  us  who 
learned  to  write  a  tolerable  band  while  at  school,  have 
paid  so  little  attention  to  it  since,  as  not  to  have  ac- 
quired an  easj  business  hand;  or  the  ability  to  put  our 
thoughts  on  paper  intelligibly.  This  cannot  be  well 
done  without  some  experience  and  practice.  They 
should  at  leaat,  be  able  to  write  intelligibly  on  matters 
relating  to  their  occupation.  To  do  this,  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  hand,  needs  some  training  and  practice. 
Whenever  we  make  a  tool  or  implement  with  our  hand, 
we  have  the  thing  as  it  is,  to  look  at;  if  it  does  not 
snit,  we  can  try  a  second  or  third  time,  until  we  get  it 
to  answer  the  purpose.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the 
putting  our  thoughts  on  paper ;  we  cannot  tell  how  they 
will  read  until  we  make  the  trial;  and  we  should  keep 
tryinf^  until  wc  succeed  tolerably  well.  This  will  do 
moch  towards  training  the  mind  to  correct  and  systema- 
tic habits  of  thinking. 

Let  each  member  of  the  club,  procure  a  good  sized 
blank  book;  commence,  say  in  the  spring;  write  down 
all  matters  which  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  farm, 
viz:  Number  of  aores,  the  soil,  manner  of  tillage,  quan- 
tity and  kiod  of  manure;  the  time  9f  seeding  of  all 


kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre;  the  situation  of  the  land,  as  to  wet  or  dry;  ma> 
king  suitable  entries  during  the  season,  as  to  the  wea- 
ther, the  growth  of  crops,  whether  doing  well  or  not, 
and  the  probable  cause;  the  time  of  harvesting,  yield 
per  acre;  if  good  or  poor,  the  probable  cause;  the  time 
of  selling,  the  price,  if  high  or  low.  A  memorandum 
somewhat  similar,  as  to  the  stock;  the  diseases  with 
which  they  are  attacked,  if  any,  the  remedy  used;  and 
the  effect.  -  Let  an  exact  account  be^ept  of  the  out- 
goes and  incomes,  and  a  balance  be  struck  at  the  end 
of  each  year ;  taking  special  pains  through  the  year  to 
ascertain  causes  and  their  effects;  and  be  not  afraid  oC 
writing  too  much.  By  this  course  they  would  soon  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  putting  their  thoughts  on  paper  in  a 
systematic  way.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  these  papers 
could  be  presented  to  the  club,  and  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee ;  and  all  matters  worth  remembering,  put  into  a 
condensed  report,  and-  recorded.  By  this  course,  a 
comparison  could  be  made  between  the  dififerent  systems 
practiced,  and.  the  best  could  be  adopted.  By  this  it 
is  believed  every  important  improvement  would  soon 
become  general ;  errors  would  be  detected  and  aban- 
doned. Committees  could  bo  appointed  to  make  tests 
and  examii9atioos  on  all  important  matters,  and  report. 
The  presiding  officer  should  make  an  annual  address; 
the  secretary  could  correspond  with  other  societies ;  re- 
ports could  be  miade  to  tlie  county  agricultural  socie- 
ties, and  all  matters  of  sufitcient  importance,  published. 
All  this  being  done  by  the  farmers  in  their  own  way, 
would  create  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  give  them  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  tend  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  mind  as  well  as  their  farms. 

•Wherever  such  a  society  is  formed  and  well  sustain- 
ed, we  may  expect  to  see  in  a  very  few  years  visible 
signs  pf  improvement,  in  the  cultivation  of  fields  and 
gardens,  the  improvement  of  stock,  in  the  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  and  shade  trees;  in  buildings,  and  in 
the  general  taste  and  neatness  in  all  farming  operations 
as  W'ell  as  an  increase  of  profits.  These  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  natural  consequence.  The  members 
would  stimulate  each  other,  an  honorable  and  profita- 
ble coro})0tition  would  spring  up;  natural  causes  would 
be  looked  into,  and  their  efiects  ascertained.  Thus  the 
farmer  and  the  farm  would  go  on  improving  together. 
FxaMEa.     Columhiay  N.  F.,  Jan.^  1849. 

Agricultural  ImpUmntts. 

Extirpators  or  Scarifien* 

pEaHAPS  there  is  not  a  more  serious  defect  in  our  hus- 
bandry, generally,  than  that  which  permits  the  growth 
and  increase  of  noxious  plants.  In  many  instances  a 
singuleur  negligence  is  manifested  in  this  respect;  the 
soil  becoming  filled  with  weeds,  thistles,  and  grasses, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  yield  of  cultivated  crops. 

On  common  arable  lands,  the  most  injurious  of  these 
foul  plants,  is  couch  grass — TrUieum  reperu.  From 
its  innumerable  lateral  roots,  which  extend  in  every  di- 
rection, it  completely  overruns  the  soil,  matting  itself 
so  firmly  over  the  surface,  that  little  chance  is  left  for 
the  growth  of  anything  else.  The  implements  com- 
monly used,  effect  but  little  towards  the  eradication  of 
this  pernicious  grass.  If  the  ground  is  plowed,  the 
sward  is  merely  reversed;  the  roots,  sprouting  at  every 
point,  instantly  send  up  new  blades,  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  surface  is  as  green  as  ever.  The  common 
harrow  takes  but  little  hold  of  it,  and  unless  used  in 
dry  weather  and  in  connexion  with  frequent  plowings, 
only  makes  it  grow  faster.  Such,  also,  is  the  effect  of 
chopping  it  with  the  hoe,  unless  the  operation  is  repeat- 
ed so  often  as  to  prevent  the  top  from  acquiring  any 
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growth.  An  implrment  i<  wsotcd  thai  will  penetrsto 
llie  ground  to  as  gresl  a  depth  >l  leasi,  as  it  is  moved 
bv  the  plow,  and  whlih  is  at  the  iiamc  time  calrulalod 
to  ihoroughly  stir  the  soil  and  bring  the  Rbroua  roots  to 
the  BUI  face. 

Varioua  kioilB  ol  exiirpators  or  scarificri  are  used  by 
the  EnglUh  aod  Scotch  farmers  fur  cleaning  the  soil. 
or  this  claw  of  initruments,  one  calleil,  froiii  the  naiDu 
of  the  inventDT,  Finlayion's  Scarifier  or  grubber,  (fig. 
30)  baa  heeD  exlbnuvely  emplo;Fed,  and  ii,  probably, 
as  efficient  bj  may  ia  use.  U  is  described  by  Prof. 
Low,  in  hi*  Practical  JlgTituUurtr  ta  tbllows; 


s  frsine  with  ii 


erted  into 
ain'  number  of  cnrved'  teelh  or  prong*.  It  is  lo 
formed  that  Iho  wheoia  can  bo  raiaoJ 
that  the  Irame  can  bo  bronghl 
the  gronnd,  or  raided  rnore 
ahovB  it,  by  wbieli  means,  the 
pronjfs  ponptrale  the  soil  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth.  iTiis  in- 
Blniment  wasorigiiially  fornieJ 
witb  nine  prongs  in  two  rows, 
and  reqnired  a  power  of  four 
horses  to  worit  il.  It  ha» 
now  been  lessened  in  weigtii, 
and  the  number  of  prongs  ro- 
dofed  to  flvB,  90  that  it  ean  be 
readily  worked  by  a  pair  of 
horses.  It  has  forthcr  under- 
gone certain  modilleations,  so 

prongs  can  be  more  readily  ruisedordeprosbed,  and  the 
prongs  more  easily  set  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  or 
rais^  wholly  out  of  the  gronnd,  by  the  workmen.  The 
ficnre  shows  the  Ibrm  of  the  luaobinc,  as  it  is  now  cod- 
slrticted. 

"  It  oonaisls  of  two  parallel  sides  A.  A.,  with  two 
■cts  or  pairs  of  oross-bars,  as  sliown  in  the  ligiire.  In- 
to the  hindmost  of  these  sets  are  i]iserted  three  curved 
teeth  or  prongs,  and  into  tho  furemoal  set  two  prongs. 
From  the  foremost  set  of  bars,  the  sides  begin  to  con- 
verge, so  as  to  meet  at  B.,  where  there  is  a  bent  lever 
moveable  on  a  holt,  and  connected  with  the  wheel  D., 
whiL-h  runs  upon  the  surface.  This  lever  is  attnchcd  by 
a  bolt  to  Ihe  rod  K.,  and  this  rod  again  by  a  bolt  at  I. 
with  the  handle  C.  The  handle  is  bont  at  the  same 
boll  I.,  and  connected  at  0.  willi  the  horizontal  rod  t. 
t.,  by  which  means,  when  the  handle  is  elevated  or  de- 
pressed, tho  rod  t.  c,  is  turned.  This  rod  has  an  arm 
at  each  extremity,  H. ,  nt  ri^ht  angles  to  il,  which  car- 
ry at  iheir  ends  the  hind-wheols  L.  L.  Standing  upon 
the  frame,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  fi^jnre,  ia  a  cur- 
ved bar,  E.,  with  a  set  of  notches  an  one  side,  so  that 
the  handle,  being  raised  or  depressed,  can  be  fixed  at 
any  given  position.  When  the  handle  is  depressed,  the 
radial  part  O,  is  drawn  back,  and  consequently  the  rod 
K. ;  and  thus  Ihe  wheel  D.  is  pressed  downward — the 
point  of  the  framo^B.  rising  in  the  same  degree.    Again, 


by  the  same  depression  of  the  handle,  the  rode,  iilir- 
ned,  and  the  arms  H.  P.  are  placed  nam  vertical,  tat 
the  wheuti  L.  L.  are  lowered^  or,  in  other  void),  iha 
frame  is  raised.  Thus  Ihe  depnnatoD  of  the  hudlt 
raises  the  whole  frame  with  its  prongs.  Agaia,  vbea 
the  handle  is  elevated,  the  operatioa  is- [evened ^  iha 
wheels  are  raised,  and  cnnsequenlly  the  franc  aj^niack- 


prongi  peoeinii 


groDnd,  and  the 
deeper.  Thus,  the  prongs  can  be  devaied  or  dcpni. 
sed  at  pleasure;  and  thus  by  fixing  the  handle  in  lit 
notches  at  a  greater  or  lens  height,  the  ^truap  wt 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  lb«  aoil.  By  preaug  ik 
handle  sofilciently  down,  Ihe  prongs  caa  be  rwei  to. 
tirety  out  of  the  gToimd,  which  ii  reqniniii  whea  nmi- 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  ridges,  or  taking  the  Budiiiie 
from  one  place  to  another. 

"The  curvature  given  to  the  prongs  is  Ibr  ihepgrpiM 
of  preventing  any  roots  or  other  substancei  niseifrao 
the  soil,  from  collecting  aod  impeding  the  aschiM. 
They  arc  supported  by  stays  a.  a-,  and  they  enva  i 
space  of  about  4  feet  4  inches, 

"  The  introduction  oT  this  class  of  instnnieiiti  ills 
tillage,  must  he  regarded  as  beueftcial  and  importul. 
When  land  is  full  uf  root-weeds,  the  repeated  ajm- 
lion  of  the  plow,  the  harrow  and  the  roller,  it  rtKitel 
to  for  tilling  and  cleaning  it.  la  Ebese  cases  ths  gmlk 
her  is  a  nseful  assistant,  and  may  frnineBlly  Eipeicede 
th«  necessity  of  one  or  more  plowings. 

"  The  grubber  can  be  made  to  go  to  any  depth  «hid] 
may  be  reqnired,  and  thus  the  soil  can  either  be  itined 
to  the  depth  at  which  it  had  beea  originally  plovtd. « 
to  such  leuar  depth  as  may  be  decuwd  ^padiot.   h 


is,  in  this  respect,  greatly  soperior  to  the  bamr, 
which  we  cannot  regulate  in  this  manner.  The  (b 
ployment  of  the  grubber,  however,  does  not  sapene^ 
that  of  the  harrow  in  the  pulveriiation  of  the  fpaai 
and  diseng^ing  of  the  roota  and  weeds.  The  hsmiv 
is  still  to  be  used  in  conjnnction  with  the  gmbbir,  uJ 
especially  for  collecting  into  heaps  lb*  rood  of  ilx 
plants  brought  to  the  urfsoo." 

We  will  remark  that  a  better  iraptement  thM  it 
harrow  for  coneotini;  the  roots  and  weeds,  is  Ihe  (pris^ 
tooth  horse-rake.  It  should  be  made  of  wire  s  lut 
larger  than  is  commonly  used,  and  will  anrmadnun- 
bly  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  _ 

SCAKII-IER  OB   CuLTIVATOa  FOH  HOSD  Ca0r>.-Tll« 

implement  above  described,  il  will  be  seen,  is  JBloi- 
ed  for  open  fallows.  One,  limifar  in  principle,  tail  w 
a  smaller  scale,  is  wanted  for  hoed  orops.  The  W""- 
mon  cultivator,  especially  when  made  of  cast  iros,  "f- 
quently  fails  to  perform  the  work  required,  in  apfopo 
manner.  Clayey  soils  somelimos  run  together  and  1«- 
come  BO  close  and  bard  as  to  be  almost  impeneirsHe  lo 
the  roots  of~planta.  This  hard  crust  also  prevems  A' 
absorptioii  of  moisturo  from  the  atmosphere,  as  mil  « 
its  exhnlstioa  from  the  subsoB,  and  rSnden  th»  e"P 
liable  to  injury  from  droulh.  Tho  caltivalor  and  bii- 
row,  as  usually  made,  are  only  mperfioial  ia  their  »«■ 
lion ;  and  the  common  plow  thn>ws  the  grMind  w 
much  into  ridges  and  hollows,  and  by  iU  pceMBie  « 
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ths  ■obaoll,  mlber  iacrsues  iU  compnctneai.  An  ic 
pltmPat  is  w&atod  Ibat  will  loosen  the  anil  to  sutb 
deplh  u  lo  keep  ii  free  and  open,  and  at  tUc  i^ajae  (in 
ffftemally  t-loan  il  from  weeds  and  grass.  Fig.  31  r 
preneots  Finlayson'a  "  Drill  harrow,  or  horse-hoe,"  fi 
workit^  between  tke  rovi  of  crops.  It  enn  be  regul. 
tcil  to  anj  width  or  depth  required,  so  as  to  suit  tl 
hreailth  of  tho  rows.  It  ta  made  of  wrou<;ht  or  mall< 
nhle  iran.  and  iha  teatb  should  be  laid  with  steel  at  tl 


Weai 


■cthi 


such  aa  implement  as  is  here 
this  conatrj;  but  we  hope  some 


described  U  made 

of  oar  mechanics  may  be  induced  to  ctuniaeiice  tbs . 

DOfaetare  of  this  or  a  •iailar  kind. 


NoaWEOiAN  Hakiow  and  Clod  Cansirta, — Ano- 
ther implement,  calculated  for  cleaning  the  land,  has 
Utelj  been  brought  into  use  in  England,  called  the  Nor- 
wegian Harrow.  Since  it  was  first  in lri>duced,  its  con- 
s^niction  has  been  Eomewliat  modiRed  and  improved, 
and  il  is  Ibougbl  it  will  prove  of  great  Utilitj,  Il  a 
thm  described: 

"The  acting  part  of  this  implement  consists  of  a 
frame  containing  four  horiionlal  spindles,  on  each  of 
which  is  fixed  u  set  of  casi-irou  bosses,  with  teeth  pro- 
jecting from  tbem  like  the  roweU  of  a  spur.  These 
teetb  revolvo  with  the  spindles,  those  on  one  spimlle 
iulerwarking  with  the  others,  so  that  they  severally 
dear  and  elewi  each  atber.  The  eflect  produt.'eil  is  a 
remarkable  braisint;,  eramblinj;  or  disintegration  of  the 
•oil,  vitboot  mny  clogging  of  the  spikes,  or  possible  de- 
riDgeiaent  of  the  working  parts.  The  weight  suffices 
to  etnsc  the  spikes  to  penetrate  to  the  required  depth, 
*hioh  is  alM>  governed  by  an  adjoatmenl  of  the  wheels 
applied  for  travelling  the  implement,  and  fur  Inlrinx  it 
ont  of  work  when  turning ;  but  it  acted  quite  as  well 
vliei  divested  of  the  wheels  and  of  other  giaraphorna- 
lis,  which  tended  rather  to  embarrass  then  to  e«si»I  Us 
good  action.  Neither  stones  nor  sods  appear  in  any 
way  lo  obttmct  the  way  of  this  eminently  simple  ma- 
chine, the  atones  being  pushed  a^ide  and  the  sods  turn 
M  piecen.  The  foroe  was  thought  lo  be  leas  tliiui  that 
rtqaired  to  woric  a  commoa  set  of  harrows  going  equal 
depth,  and  the  effect  in  pulveriEBtioB  much  greater.  It 
was  tried  on  (wo  diflerent  kinds  of  soil  immediately  af- 
ter plowing,  with  similarly  good  results." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soaietv  in 
1S4T,  ihia  implement  was  sotijected  to  the  examination 
of  a  eommiltee.  who  spoke  favorably  of  its  operation. 
They  observe  that  "  it  ia  capable  of  thoroughly  break- 
ing up  the  furrow  slices  from  three  to  six  inches  deep, 
■I  the  farmer  may  require,  leaving  the  soil  in  a  beau- 
lifnlly  pulverized  condilion."  It  worlicd  the  breadth  of 
fire  feet  al  a  time.  Its  eBbcl  on  the  soil  is  different 
from  that  of  the  clod-crushing  roller,  as  [he  latter 
lesrea  it  Qrm  and  comparatively  compact,  nbile  the 
Niirwegian  hnrrow  loaves  it  perfectly  light  and  loose- 


Look  welt  to  cowa  and  ewes  which  are  about  to  bring 
furth  yoDng.  Ic  will  be  proper  to  give  tbem  a  little 
metl,  and  oil-cake,  for  3  or  3  weeks  before  partorltioo. 


<EI)t  Jlonltrg  Eari- 


Tarieties  of  the  Domestic  Fowl. 

Crested  Fowls. — Of  iho  different  kinds  of  domei- 
tio  fowl,  those  having  a  crown  of  feathers,  praceeding 
from  a  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
may  be  regarded  as  among  the  moat  ornamental, and  can- 
not fail  to  altratl  the  attention  of  the  fancitr.  Their 
origin  is  unknown,  but  they  hare  existed  a  great  length 
of  lime,  and  were  described  by  Aldrovandus,  several 
hundred  years  ago.     This  tribe  embraoes  several  va> 

aod  have  been  brought  to  America.     Several  of  these 


varieties  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  poultry  fanciers, 
and  are  cultivated  with  great  care  on  account  of  the 
peculiarities  possessed  by  each.  In  size,  the  tribe  ge- 
nerally, is  about  a  medium.  They  are  good  layers,  sel- 
dom wanting  to  sit,  on  which  account  it  ia  best  to  have 
their  eggs  hatched  by  some  othoi  breed,  whose  natural 
constitution  better  oilnpts  them  to  raising  chickens. 
They  ate  occasionally  met  with,  having  five  toes  to 
each  foot,  like  the  Dorkings,  and  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  the  Bantams.  The  principal  varieties  of  crested 
fowls  are  the  following: 

1.  Tht  Black  Poland,— Tho  cock  and  hen  are  both 
of  a  glosaj  black,  the  head  ornamented  with  a  crest  or 
lop-knot  of  white  feathers.  This  variety  has  been  oon- 
siderably  disseminated  in  this  country. 

2.  me  WMU  Poland.— A  beautiful  fowl ,  when  well 
brc<l,  entirely  white,  with  a  large  top-knot  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body.  A  sub-variety  of  this  stock  waa 
formerly  in  existence,  which  were  pare  white  on  the 
body,  with  black  top-knots.  It  was  described  by  Al- 
drovandus, bul  is  supposed  to  be  nnw  extinct. 

3.  Tht  Spangled  Potmd.— This  breed,  (fig.  33)  is 
described  by  Martin  as  followa:— "  The  spangled  Po- 
lish ia  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  bird,  and  by  no 
means  of  every  day  occurrence.  The  plumage  gene- 
rally Is  of  a  clear  orange,  with  shades  of  brown  and 
green,  every  feather  being  tipped  with  tchUt,  so  as  to 
produce  a  spangled  appearance.  The  hackles  are 
green  and  orange-brown,-  the  thighs  black,  moce  oi 
icaa  spangled  with  golden  yellow.  The  hen  la  of  a  gol- 
den yellow,  shaded  with  brown,  and  spangled  with 
tahile.     This  breed  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  beauty, 

for  the  excellence  of  its  fleah.     The  bens  are  good 


layers 
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counlnr,  ai  the  "  Golden  Top-knat,"  and  "  Pheaiant 
Top-knol."  SoinB  accoun IS  represent  il  (o  liaie  been 
produced  bj  a  croas  of  ihe  EnglJiJi  pheaiant  vilh  tbo 
Black  Poland  fowl.  "  The  general  color  i>  golden  or 
orange-yellow,  each  fealiier  having  a  glOHJ  dark  brown 
or  black  tip  (not  while,}  pBrticulariy  remarkable  on 
the  backtes  ol'  the  cock,  and  tbe  wing  coverta,  and  aliw 
on  the  darker  (eatbera  of  the  breoat.     The  female  ii 

CUow  or  orange-brown,  the  fealhera  in  like  nuuner 
JDg  margined  with  black.  Birds  tbni  colored  are  call- 
ed goldm  ipanglcd,  but  there  la  al^io  a  nltrr  tpangUd 
Ttriety,  differing  in  the  ground  color  of  ihe  plamage, 
being  of  a  ailveiy  white,  with  perhaps  a  tinge  of 
■traw.yellow,  every  feather  being  niargined  with  a  »«- 
mi'tunar  mark  of  glossy  black.  Both  VHrietiei  ere  eic- 
tremety  beautiful,  and  the  beoa  lay  freely.  Firat-rale 
birda  command  a  high  price,  and  the  laioe  observation 
applies  to  Ihe  spangled  Polajid." 


The  Spanish  Fowi,. — Of  ibis  excellent  and  bcaati- 
ful  variety,  (fig,  34,)  there  have  been  hut  few  apoci- 
nens  introduced  to  this  country;  and  as  we  bave  not 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  it  to  jus:iiy  us  in  givinj;  a 
particular  doecriplion,  we  copy,  entire,  that  of  Mr. 
Martin,  who  appears  to  hold  iho  bieed  in  high  estima- 

"  Like  tlie  Black  Poland,  this  bread  is  clad  in  gloaay 
sable  plumngp,  but  ia  not  crChLed  with  a  top-knot ;  on 
the  oontrary,  the  comb  is  remarkably  large,  ainglo,  and 
often  pendant  on  one  side;  the  wattles  are  oilremely 
developed,  and  the  akin  below  the  ear  on  each  check  is 
loAih,  contrasting  strongly  wilti  the  scarlet  of  the  comb 
and  wattles,  and  the  glossy  black  of  the  plumage.  Tlie 
cook  is  a  noble  and  stately  bird,  remarkable  for  size 
andhelghtj  it  is  in  fact,  superior  in  stature  to  alt  our 
domestic  races,  if  we  except  the  Kulm,  or  Malay  fowl, 
ftnd  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  excellent  symmetry- 
The  hen  Is  also  of  lar^-e  size  and  good  tigurc.  Brought 
originally,  as  it  is  believed,  frojn  Spain,  this  breed  is 
nevertheleas  very  hardy,  end  in  reared  as  easily  as  any 
of  inferior  imponnncc.  Tu  those  who  breed,  fowls  for 
the  sake  of  the  flesh  and  eaRs,  this  fine  variety  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reoommonded.  Tlio  flesh  is  delicately 
white,  tender,  and  juicy,  and  the  hens  are  free  layers. 
Some  persons  complun  that  tho  bens  are  far  better  lay- 
ers than  aillers.  Belter  layera  are  none,  bnl  we  cannot 
say  that  we  subscribe  to  this  complaint;  indeed,  a 
breeder  of  these  fowls,  for  his  own  use,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tbe  writer,  alTirms  that  the  hens  made  ei- 
cellent  sillers  and  nurses,  and  he  has  bad  many  years' 


experience  respecting  ihem.     The  eggi  are  of  <cr; 
large  size,  and  of  firtt-rate  flavor. 

*'  Inferior  croas-breeds  ol  this  Spanlifa  vanctj  vtTt- 
ry  often  lo  be  seen ;  but  bUGh  are  not  vonb  l^eepa^. 
Let  the  pure  strain  only  be  adopled;  it  msj  be  piewr- 
ved  from  degenerating  by  the  occasional  iDtrodocuoit 
of  male*  of  tbe  same  race,  and  up  to  Ihe  mark  ig  cit- 
ry  point,  which  have  descended  by  a  cuUimal  bnnth 
from  the  same  root,  and  which  have  iherdorr,  ddI^  a 
remote  connexion  with  the  dtock  lo  which  the;  are  ul- 
mitted.  Il  is  ibua  that  breeders  mayoAeBbeoeEicub 
other  by  mutual  eichaugoa." 


Cl)e  Qorticnltaral  {Dtpartnunt 


I.iiriBBO 


t  Curved  Walh». 


EtKCi  the  attentioB  of  men  of  t««le  in  <nr  ewnlrj, 
has  been  more  directed  to  an  improved  atyle  of  Itjio; 
out  groanda, — and  partieiiUrly  in  iJie  rejeeUOB  of  nl 
lines  and  atraight  walks,  and  in  the  *dopii«  of  j^os- 
ing  curves, — the  want  of  an  easy  and  ceniki  idhId  if 
reducing  plants  to  practice,  and  of  staking  oat  taj  d^ 
sired  aurres  upon  tbe  ground,  has  been  mncti  bli  ^ 
tbe  inniperienced.  We  therefore  lay  a  T<iy  aa^ 
mode  for  this  purpose  before  our  readers. 

Take  a  ten-foot  pole  (or  of  any  other  coartoiM 
length)  and  place  it  npon  the  ground io  thedirRUmof 
the  commencement  of  the  intended  walk,  ahovn  b  tbe 
annexed  figure  by  the  line  A.  B.     Then  measorio;  m 


one  side  of  its  forward  end,  one,  two,  three,  «f  mm 
inches,  aorording  to  the  length  or  AorlBes)  of  iW 
curve,  alick  in  a  small  peg  at  this  measored  pobx,  ud 
another  close  to  the  middle  of  the  pote.  Thes  ik 
the  pole  forward  half  its  length,  bringing  it  cloM  lo 
the  two  pegs,  and  then  measure  off  Ihe  sanM  di^UKt 
again  from  the  forward  endj  and  contimie  to  repnl  lb 
operation  till  the  desired  curve  is  fonaud.  An  iept- 
(ton  of  the  figure  will  nearly  of  ilMlf  explain  the  nok. 
A  long  curve  may  be  made  lo  pass  graduallr  ill"  > 
shorter  one,  and  vioe  versa,  by  gradually  increuiiig  u 
diminishing  the  diatanoe  measared  from  the  EimrdnJ 
of  the  polo. 

If  one  inch  is  the  side  distanee  at  each  8De««i« 
measurement,  the  radius  of  tbe  curve  thns  1bn*ed  viQ 
be  about  330  feet — from  which  an  increase  or  dioun- 
lion  in  siie,  may  be  easily  reckoned,  aal  tfjUei  > 

DwturrPew  Tree*. 

F.  R-  Elliott,  in  his  report  on  froili  to  At  ffliic 
Convenlion,  says  that  withont  resorting  lo  tbe  t>^ 
fruilfulncss  produced  by  quince  slocks,  bit  from  Saw- 
ard  trees  on  pear  stocks,  he  has  obtained  frail  » ll" 
following  periods: — Birtlett  and  Wartcmbers  i"  " 
years  from  thi  bud ,-  Lewis  and  Foster's  S 
in  three  years  from  tbe  bod;  Araire  Joannel,  1— 
Robert,  Ducliesse  d'Angouleme,  Dearborn's  Sfdlinf. 
Fine  Gold  of  Summer,  Ne  ploa  Menris,  Paise  Colmsr. 
While  Doyenne,  and  Colombia,  in  four  years  from  iki 
bud.  He  ia  of  opinion  that  in  ten  years,  pear  trees  up- 
on pear  roots  only,  will  be  sought  by  the  flaster,  a- 
eept  in  small  town  gardens. 
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Okio  Frail  COBveDlion. 

The  unptiralelled  increase  in  the  disse  mi  nation  of 
timis  through  *ll  pans  of  our  widely  exganded  coun- 
[rv.  is  gifing  s  new  feature  lo  pomalqgical  investi- 
(Fiilnn.  Wliere  formcrlj  half  a  do^n  neighbors  could 
h:i'J!v  be  brought  together,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
dis^uving  fruits,  we  nuw  have  large  organized  conven- 
Tir<n>.  not  ontj  from  all  parts  or  a  large  stale,  but  from 
lull'  ihe  Slates  themselves  in  the  Dnion. 

The  fruit  grovers  of  Ohio,  held  in  lSi7,  the  first 
ronieiiiioD  of  the  kind  in  (he  country,  the  proceedings 
of  whiih  vere  pnblishcd  at  length  in  pamphlet  form. 
Wiih  antiring  enterprise,  they  have  now  given  to  the 
f-Mk,  in  a  clo«elj  printed  pamphlet  of  64  pages,  a  full 
srixiiini  of  the  second  convention,  held  last  autumn  at 


insisted  of  25  delegates — a  more 
ronTenient  number  for  comparing  fruits  by  cuttini;  up 
■lul  Baling,  than  the  70  at  Buffalo,  or  the  S50  at  New- 
York.  A.  H.  EttNBT,  of  Cincinnati,  presided,  and  M. 
B.  B*TEHAii  and  F.  R.  Elliott  served  as  secretaries, 
—by  iho  iatter'of  whom,  tlie  present  able  report  was 
cbii'llj  drawn.  A  valuable  feature  consists  in  the  va- 
liant recorded  opinions  from  the  different  delegates  gi- 
rta  in  relation  to  each  fruit.  This  raodo  of  communi- 
riling  infurmution  caniiot  fail  in  any  case  to  be  nseful, 
snil  it  is  comraendeJ  to  the  attention  of  future  conven- 
tjiins  elsewhere. 

During  the  two  days,  more  than  eighty  varieties  of 
ipplcs  were  examined  and  duKussed,  including  mostly 
old  or  known  sorts,  good  and  bail,  with  some  new  seed- 
lings,   or  the  latter,  aevoril  oalline  figures  are  given. 

Beiidfts  the  record  of  the  procccdinijs,  there  is  an 
c?aljnrate  and  valuable  paper  from  F.  R.  Elliott,  on 
the  fruits  already  proved  in  northern  Ohio ;  a  very  in- 
Icre^iing  communication  from  C.  EpriNOkb,  On  the 
froili  of  central  Ohio,  and  the  changes  wrought  upon 
mmr  well  known  varieties  by  the  soil  and  climate  of 
that'  region;  and  an  excellent  paper  by  Prof.  BJkT- 
LAND,  on  the  iu«  of  4pecial  manuru  for  fruit  trees, 
wiih  1  slateiaenC  of  some  very  successful  experiments 

The  roUowiog  list  of  apples,  was  oonpiled  by  the 
seeielBrias  froio  the  reports  of  the  Convention  f<Mr  the 
two  years  it  bu  been  hold,  from  the  characters  given 
by  the  OMmbers;  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  valnable  to 
Ohio  fruit  raiaeis,  and  InlerailiDg  to  cultivators  else- 
vhere,  as  showing  the  changes  wrought  by  different  la- 
eahlies  vasaiBa  of  the  best  standard  varieties: — 
1.  First  sate,  ami  ditirving  furthtT  alltation. 


WtMiM  ScdinofBilher, 


low  Twig— on  If  as  a 
■n  k  Yellow  Newtow 


1   Pippin— onl)'  as 

iorfl,-«ni. 

II.  Sicoini  «ATB — or  good  far  eoo*fn?  purpMM. 


Miciiael  Henrj'  Pippin, 

K.iKtv»'s  Spiiaaherg, 
Blvk  Appb, 


III.  Taiu> 

AugiuUnc,  _ 

Gl^ri^r'I^Iile, 
Prolific  BcaulT. 
Colvcn,  or  Ponnd  Pippin, 

IV.    No    DECIE 
Tart  Boog-li, 


tmriA/tsi. 

Black  OlIltBoWM, 


:iiblf'iOi11iaower, 


The  Perfect  Ron. 
The  astonishing  impiovemcnt  efleeted  in  the  Bose 

by  skilful  sjid  scientific  cultivation  cannot  be  appreciated 
but  by  (hose  who  have  seen  the  finest  specimens.  The 
neat  and  delicate  forms  which  »oto»  of  the  best  assume, 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  (be  old,  loose,  irregular,  se- 
mi-double   varieties.     Aa   a  speaimea   of   "  t,   perfect 


rose,"  in  form,  we  have  copied  the  above  figure  fropj 
T\t  Horticulturitt,  for  although  it  has  not  been  very 
closely  approached  in  its  accurate  circular  form,  yet  wo 
not  onfrcqaenlly  find  specimens  of  soma  of  llie  best  va- 
rieties, and  particularly  of  some  of  the  fajbrid  Cbintk 
roses,  qnite  nearly  imitating  it  in  the  beautiful  and  te- 
gular imbrication  of  its  petals. 
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March, 


The  ChenrPlnm. 

This  pretty  and  very  early  plum,  is  qaite  different  in* 
its  character  from  oar  other  cultivated  varieties,  being 
in  itself  a  distinct  species,  {Prunui  cerasifera,)  and 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North  America.  The 
tree  is  thorny,  has  a  small  bushy  head,  and  bears  small, 
pointed  leaves. 

With  the  exception  of  the  White  Primordian  or 
Jaune  Hative,  it  is  the  earliest  plum  known ;  and  al- 
though of  only  pleasant  flavor,  it  is  valued  for  its  ri- 
pening at  midsummer,  when  the  brilliant  scarlet  surface 
of  the  fruit,  contrasting  with  the  dense  and  dark  green 
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leaves,  gives  the  tree  quite  an  ornamental  appearance. 
But  its  value  is  greatly  lessened  by  its  scant  product- 
iveness. This  difficulty,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
overcome  by  root  pruning.  Further  experiments  on 
this  point  are  needed  ,*  and  if  it  may  be  thus  rendered 
productive,  it  would  prove  a  valuable  variety,  on  ac- 
count of  its  extreme  earlincss.  Its  little  liability  to  the 
leaf-blight  is  another  characteristic,  which  renders  it 
still  more  desirable  that  further  experiments  may  be 
made  towards  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  its  crop. 

Remarks  on  Fruit«  iu  Ohio* 


The  following  interesting  facts  are  drawn  from  the 
Report  of  the  Ohio  Fruit  Convention  of  1848: — 

Fire  Blight. — C.  Springer,  speaking  of  ftre-blight, 
remarks,  ^'  Experience  satisfies  me,  that  if  we  would 
succeed  with  the  pearj  wo  must  cither  select  such  kinds 
as  are  naturally  of  slow  growth,  maturing  their  wood 
as  they  proceed,  as  the  White  Doyenne,  Seckcl,  and 
others,  or  we  must  set  them  in  thin  soil.  On  dry  hard 
points  or  banks,  which  have  little  moisture,  they  will 
advance  moderately.  I  have  seen  fast-growing  trees, 
thus  situated,  remain  for  more  than  twenty  years,  un- 
scathed by  blight,  while  the  very  same  kinds,  in  moist 


rich  soils,  in  sight  of  them,  were  soon  exterminated.'' 
In  one  instance,  however,  it  is  stated,  that.pear  trees 
succeeded  finely  on  low  ground,  bat  it  was  loiuul  that 
the  subsoil  was  a  dry  bed  of  sand. 

Special  Manuret. — Prof.  Kirtlaih)  states  that  ob  a 
worn  out  piece  of  land,  that  would  not  produce  vheat. 
pear  trees  would  not  grow  more  than  two  to  aix  inches 
in  a  season,  apples  but  little  better^  bat  the  peach  and 
cherry  flourished  finely. 

Gypsum,  clover,  leached  ashes,  and  alittlebaninia* 
nure,  in  two  years,  brought  plenty  of  straw,  viihoolr 
11  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  A  second  plasteriag. 
clover  turned  in,  barn  and  tiiaughter-house manure, ud 
phosphate  of  lijTic,  brought,  without  mcreasing  the 
straw,  19  bushels  of  excellent  wheat  per  aere.  Phot* 
phate  of  lime,  ashes,  barn  manure,  with  a  little  salt. 
caused  the  pear  trees  to  ^row  fi*cely  and  bear  well. 

RawU*g  Jaunet. — C.  Sprinher  says  that  this  eele* 
brated  apple,  "  in  March  and  April,  is  hard  tobeaiibr 
cooking  and  eaiiii<r.  i'l)e  tree  blooms  ten  days  or  tvo 
weeks  later  than  most  apples,  and,  in  con&eqnnwe, 
once  in  ten  or  tiftcen  years,  makes  tt  splendid  hit  it 
bearing  when  all  others  fail  [trom  spring  frosts.]  The 
objection  to  this  is,  there  are  too  many  knotty  and  oo- 
der  size." 

Baldtein. — "  Thjs  fruit,  one  of  the  best  vbter  ap- 
ples in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  when  raised  at 
Marietta,  in  this  State,  is  but  a  temporary  fall  fruit.'' 

Royal  George  Peach. -^F.  R.  Elliott  says,  "  1  wo. 
not  see  any  thing  in  this  variety  to  reconmieod  it." 

Early  Tillotton. — "This  fruited  as  early  as  Eari? 
Anne,  and  is  a  much  superior  fruit,  decidedly  the  best 
very  early  variety."    F.  R.  Elliott. 

Crawford^  Early. — *'  I  have  seen  this  beaotifal  ud 
large  peach  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  specimens  gro^a 
here  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  any  I  have  seen  io 
its  native  state.  Several  specimens  measured  ten  ud 
a-half  inches  round,  none  le$i  than  nine  incka,  tod 
some  eleven.  It  is  a  rich  golden  yellow,  with  clear. 
rich  red  to  the  sun."    F.  R.  Elliott. 


Transplanting  Evergreens  and  other  Trees* 

Eds.  CxTLTrvATOR^-In  the  third  number  of  this  year's 
Farmer  4r  Mechanic,  I  found  an  article  entitled  "Traos- 
planting  Evergreens,"  credited  to  The  CvUkohr, 
which  bias  induced  me  to  send  you  this  oommanicatioft. 
There  are  three  methods  recommended  in  the  article  in 
question. 

The  first — **  to  eat  a  trenoh  late  in  the  automn  aroood 
the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be  removed,  leaving  a  ball  of 
earth  about  the  roots,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
tree;  after  this  is  frozen,  and  daring  the  winter,  the 
trees,  with  the  frozon  ball  of  earth,  are  to  be  lifted  br 
the  aid  of  a  stout  lever.  They  can  then  be  drawa  up- 
on a  sled  and  placed  the  north  side  of  a  bam.  or  other 
building,  and  having  straw,  old  hay,  or  saw  dost  pack- 
ed about  the  frozen  balls,  they  will  remain  nnthawed. 
till  the  proper  season  comes  round  to  set  them  oat.^ 

By  the  other  two  methods,  the  ball  of  earth  is  to  be 
raised  without  freezing ;  in  the  one  case  to  be  tied  np  io 
matting,  and  in  the  other,  to  be  allowed  to  freeze  after 
the  tree  with  the  ball  has  been  raised  from  its  natural 
position  to  the  surface.  These  last  methods  may  do 
very  well  for  small  trees,  but  for  the  transplanting  of 
larger  ones,  the  first  is  much  to  be  preferred;  for  a  ball 
of  earth  sufficient  to  contain  the  proper  quantity  of 
roots  for  a  large  tree,  oould  not,  when  anfruzen.  be 
raised  from  the  hole  in  which  it  stands,  withoot  break* 
ing  it. 

The  objections  to  the  first  mode  soggested,  are— 1«. 
A  second  lifting  of  the  balls  of  earth,  and  transporting 
to  the  place  of  setting  out.  2nd.  Where  a  large  nom- 
her  are  to  be  transplanted,  particularly  large  trees,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  room  enough  oo  the  north  sidt 
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of  a  barn;  or  hay  or  straw  enoagh  to  coyer  them  with- 
out  using  a  riok. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  the  transplanting  of 
trees  of  all  sorts,  particularly  evergreens — 60  or  70 
each  winter  for  several  years,  and  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  if  it  will  not  make  my  article  too  long,  I 
propose  to  give  the  details  of  my  method  for  the  bene- 
tit  of  your  readers.    It  is  the  same  as  that  first  men- 
tioned,  except  that  I  plant  the  trees  as  soon  as  moved. 
The  chief  labor  and  difficulty  consists  in  placing  a  hea- 
vy  baU  of  earth,  weighing  from  1  to  6  tons,  upon  the 
sled  (or  rather  stone  boat,  for  I  find  that  far  prefera- 
ble,) and  once  there,  I  do  not  want  to  remove  it,  ex- 
cept to  be  placed  in  the  hole  where  it  is  to  remain  per- 
manently.    To  be  able  to  do  this,  cover  the  ground  six 
tnchea  deep  with  stable  manure  and  litter  in  a  circle  8 
or  10  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  spot  where  the  tree  is  to 
be  set.     There  will  then  be  ik>  difficulty  in  digging  the 
hole  when  necessary,  for  the  menurewill  have  kept  out 
all  the  frost,  and  you  will  have  fresh,  dry  and  warm 
mould  to  place  about  the  tree  for  the  young  fibres  to 
run  into.     If  the  soil  be  not  good,  another  spot  (beside 
an  old  stone  fence,  or  on  the  turning  of  a  field,)  should 
be  kept  free  from  frost  to  dig  good  earth  from.     The 
best  mould  that  can  be  had  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose— it  makes  an  immense  difference  in  the  subsequent 
rigor  of  the  tree.    After  the  tree  is  planted,  and  the 
hole  nearly  filled  up,  the  manure  may  be  spread  on  tbe 
top,  and  that  again  oovered  with  earth.     It  retains  the 
moisture  and  nourishes  the  young  fibres  the  next  sum- 
mer  without  injuring   them.     Where  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  occurs  early  in  the  season,  followed  by  a  few 
nighu  of  cold  weather,  thek  go  to  work  at  once  to 
transplant,  and  half  the  labor  is  saved.    The  trees  may 
be  dug  round,  (for  the  snow  will  have  prevented  the 
frost  from  penetrating  deeper  than  can  easily  be  broken 
through  by  a  pick-axe,)  allowed  to  freeze  one  or  two 
nights — and  the  less  frozen  the  better,  if  they  are  only 
hard  enough  to  bear  the  rough  usage  they  mast  get— 
aod  then  be  set  out  at  once. 

I  have  transplanted  trees  of  all  kinds  with  stems 
from  the  size  of  my  arm  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  Ever- 
greens — at  least,  white  pine,  red  cedar  and  hemlock, 
for  my  experienoe  extends  no  farther — are  the  easiest 
trees  to  transplant,  as  they  require  little  or  no  watering 
thj  next  smnmer.  Next  in  order,  come  the  various 
kinds  of  elm,  maple  and  poplar.  Birch,  chestnut  and 
iocust  are  more  difficult.  I  have  lost  one  out  of  three. 
Oak,  hickory  and  beech,  may  as  well  be  left  undisturbed 
in  the  woods,  unless  taken  small— «ay,  the  size  of  a 
man's  arm  and  under.  All  these  require  watering  co- 
piously  during  the  dry  weather  of  ^e  next  summer, 
and  some  water  the  summer  after. 

I  do  not  raise  the  ball  with  levers  from  the  hole,  but 
having  broken  it  entirely  loose  at  the  base  with  levers, 
crowbars,  See.,  I  hitch  the  oxen,  by  a  long  rope,  to  the 
stem  of  the  tree  above  the  branches — ^protecting  the 
tree  from  being  hacked  by  the  rope— and  then  turn  it 
down  on  its  side.  An  inclined  plane  having  been  cut 
on  one  side  of  the  hole,  the  stone  boat  is  run  under  the 
ball,  now  lying  on  its  side  in  the  hole;  the  tree  is  ap- 
righted,  bringing  the  ball  into  the  stone  boat,  the  oxen 
are  hitched  to  tbe  boat,  from  one  to  three  and  even  four 
yoke  being  sometimes  necessary,  and  the  tree  is  carried 
oflf  standing  upright.  At  the  side  of  the  bolc.where  it 
is  to  be  planted,  it  is  again  turned  over  and  rolled  or 
'<  cut''  into  its  place:  be  careful  to  see  that  it  stands 
perfectly  straight  and  presenting  the  best  side  to  the 
point  from  which  most  seen. 

Should  this  communication  prove  acceptable,  I  will 
send  you,  another  time,  a  much  easier  method  of  trans- 
planting large  trees  from  swampy  ground,  without 
fireezing  the  balls  of  earth.    A  Book  Faakss. 


Apple  Trees  lh>m  Cottings. 


Eps.  CuLTivAToa— In  your  publication  of  October 
last,  there  is  a  short  article  headed  "  Horticultural 
Humbugs."  and  the  first  you  mention  is,  that  "  the  in- 
sertion of  apple  grafts  in  a  potato  before  planting  in 
the  earth,  insures  the  growth."  That  apple  grafts  will 
not  grow  like  the  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants, 
whether  planted  in  a  potato  or  any  way  else,  I  believe 
to  be  a  general  truth,  but  perhaps  not  absolutely  so. 
Some  particular  kind  of  tree,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, may  have  succeeded  by  planting  the  graft  in  a 
potato,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  at 
first. 

Your  article  brought  fresh  to  my  recollection,  a  fact 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  which  I 
shall  now  relate.  I  spent  the  fore  part  of  my  younger 
years  in  the  west  of  Ireland ;  while  there,  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  apple  tree  which  could 
be  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in  the  ground  the 
same  as  the  gooseberry ;  there  were  small  knobs  on  the 
branches;  and  when  twigs  were  cut  off"  below  one  of 
these  bulbs,  and  planted  in  the  ground,  roots  struck  out 
from  said  knobs,  and  trees  were  produced,  same  as  the 
parent  stock.  Having  my  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  re- 
solved to  .put  it  to  the  test.  I  procured  a  suitable  twig 
and  planted  it  in  my  garden,  and  no  doubt  it  did  start, 
and  grew  well,  but  that  is  not  all.  The  said  twig  hap- 
pened to  have  a  fruit  bud  upon  it,  which  not  only  blos- 
somed out,  but  a  full  sized  apple  was  matured  to  per- 
fection on  it  that  same  season.  Now  had  I  not  seen 
this  with  my  own  eyes,  and  done  it  with  my  own  hands, 
it  is  more  than  probable  I  would  have  been  as  skeptical 
as  you  on  the  subject,  and  concluded  the  whole  a  hum- 
bug also. 

What  became  of  the  young  tree,  I  cannot  tell.  I  ve 
ry  soon  afterward  left  the  place,  and  forgot  all  about  it. 
It  may  be  a  good  bearing  tree  to  the  present  day. 
The  fruit,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  was  good,  and  worth 
propagating,  and  if6w,  since  the  matter  has  been 
brought  to  my  recollection,  I  intend  to  write  over  for  a 
few  grafts  from  some  of  these  trees,  and  if  I  succeed 
in  obtaining  tlicm,  and  live  to  see  the  result,  you  shall 
be  duly  informed.  Wm.  Freelakd.  Brockville,  C. 
W..  Jan.,  1849.     

Lari^e     ear  Tree* 

Eds.  Cultivatoe — While  on  a  recent  tour  along 
the  valley  of  the  Susquchannah,  my  attention  was  call- 
ed to  a  pear  tree  staudinfr  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  upper  line  of  the  Shpshcqnin  fiats,  in  Brad- 
ford Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  farm  of  George  Northrup.  I  was 
informed  that  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  that  region, 
while  accompanying  Gen.  Sullivan,  on  his  expecOtion 
against  the  Six  Nations,  in  1779,  found  this  tree  sur- 
rounded bj  an  orchard  of  some  three  acres.  Orders 
were  given  to  cut  it  down — but  be  begged  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  pear  tree,  and  it  was  spared,  it  being 
the  only  fruit  tree  saved.  I  am  told  that  it  then  mea- 
sured, 24  feet  from  the  ground,  15  feet  in  circumference. 
In  growing,  it  had  formed  a  crotch  five  feet  from  the 
ground ;  one  part  has  split  off  and  decayed. 

About  one- third  of  the  tree  is  still  standing,  and  alive, 
but  quite  rotten  on  the  inside.  It  now  measures  four 
feet  in  diameter,  (that  is,  by  measuring  across  the  inside 
of  the  slab  which  still  remains,)  and  9\  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  bore,  last  season,  two  bushels  of  fruit. 
The  inside  of  the  part  standing^  is  quite  dead— only  the 
bark,  a  thin  shell  of  the  body,  and  a  few  limbs,  show 
any  symptom  of  life.  £.  C.  Frost.  Seneca  Lake 
Highland  Nureeriee,  Catharine j  N.  Y,,  /an.  1S49. 


Keep  cattle  off*  the  fields,  when  the  ground  is  so  soft 
that  they  will  poaoh  it  with  their  feet. 
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Rnrol  2lrrl)iUclnre. 

A  SwiM  Coiiave. 

The  aboTa  is  a  Tepresencaiion  of  a  collaiio  in  tbe 
Swiu  iiyla,  erected  by  E.  P.  Pmhtick,  Esq.,  at 
Mount  Hope,  near  Albany,  tt  i>  placed  on  ibe  side 
of  a  ooDBiderikble  eminence,  whieh  girei  an  appropriate 
lite  for  a  building  of  ibia  [HClaresque  ajid  xHuewliat 


wild  character.  It  is  a  style  evidently  adapted  to  a 
ofiontry  of  Tsriod  and  uneven  surface,  and  we  think 

might  be  introduced  wiih  exocllcnt  etTocl  in  our  hilly 
and  raonntainouB  sections.  Though  especially  tasteful 
and  ornBmontal  in  such  sirualions,  it  admits  of  equal 
conveniences  for  household  economy  and  oomlbrt,  as 
any  other  style,  as  will  appear  by  an  examination  of 
the  plan  herewith  prescntcil.  It  is  proper  to  roranrk 
that   there   are  three  good  bed  ruoios  on  the  second 

The  external  coveriijg  of  the  house  is  shinglei,  which 
are  cut  to  a  pattern  befura  being  laid,  so  as  lo  give  the 
appearance  represented  in  the  enj^raving.  The  frame 
"f  llie  boQso  was  first  coyeted  with  ruugb  weather- 
boardinp,  on  which  was  laid  a  ooveiing  of  tar^paper, — a 
vheap  but  useful  article  for  such  ptirposes,  rendering  the 
house  -warm  and  dry. 


The  plan  of  ihU  cottage  was  deugned  by  Mr.  Fu- 
CB&aD,  an  archileot  of  ^bany,  who  also  doi^  » 
Torel  other  handsome  cottages,  erectad  by  Mi.  PiW' 
ricE,  which  have  greatly  oroamonied  his  etisw,  ui 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  iho  neighbarbooii. 
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I  belibva  th«  valoe  of  Indian  corn  has  etia  btM 
OTer  estimated.  Poasessing  ia  itself  ovary  tbatil 
which  is  eiaenlial  for  sastaining  life,  lo  siipplT  ib< 
waste  of  the  system  which  it  continually  nnhi^i 
and  being  at  the  same  lime  easily  sssimilsled,  it  le-w 
to  unite  in  itself  those  properties  whioh  reader  ii  iM 
of  the  most  important  prodnctioos  of  the  soil. 

But  this  does  not  comprehend  all  tbat  say  tc  wJ 
upon  its  Talue;  wo  have  roSKin  lo  boiieve  ihst  muf 
of  Its  Tarielies  may  be  emjdoyed  tar  tyeciti  pacjiuo. 
Some,  possessing  a  higher  Talne  for  fatteaiag,  Mhn 
as  a  common  nnirimeat,  in  Which  tbe  balance  hema 
tbe  caloriQent  and  nitrogenous  matien  are  Hnh 
equally  preserved,  and  others  still,  in  which  the  sicr*- 
genous  matters  considerably  exceed  the  (al.prfldooii; 
or  ealoriAent  matters.  lodian  corn,  bowsis,  ^ 
rarely,  if  over,  been  euliiTated  with  a  via*  to  nbu" 
from  it  tbe  special  advantages  which  iu  Taiietisi  p"- 
sess.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  Tiswi  of  »"- 
ters  upon  this  subjeot,  wa  are  rather  led  tobelieriito 
Indian  corn  in  its  composition,  is  the  saae  ia  all  >" 
varieties;  and  it  may  lie  true — indsed,  oogtl  t"  bt 
true — tbat  this  grain  should  poseess  wiihiu  nriti' 
limits,  a  oompositioD  of  its  own,  and  which  is  ml  t>- 
sentially  dil&rent  in  its  Tarietio*.  Still,  it  is  fooai  " 
analysis,  that  some  kinds  are  better  adapted  lo  ipe™ 
purposes  than  others,  and  without  doubt,  eoesilsiM 
its  cuadiueas  to  form  varieties,  we  bava  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  if  attention  was  turned  particulsitj  to  il^ 
object,  we  should  obtain,  as  we  may  ether  prodix". 
vaiictiei  whioh  for  particular  purposei,  would  ta  of" 
valuable  than  any  we  now  possess.  As  they  tie  »■ 
found  to  be  oonaiiluted,  some,  as  1  have  alrudj  'o^" 
calcd,  possess  advantages  for  partionlar  parfcw*  *^'<' 
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athwB  do  not,  flmd  for  which  faiuwrs  might  employ 
them  in  prefereDoe  to  others. 

Hithertoo  the  analyses  hare  been  too  few  and  too 
imperfect  to  determine  the  special  advantages  .  I  have 
referred  to.  Professor  PlayfaiHs  analysis  has  been 
often  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  nvtrit&Te 
powers^  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  1o  ife  here, 
along  with  M.  Payee's  and  Pane's,  the  two  irst  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  erroneous^  ox  as  only  distant 
ftpproximacions  to  the  tnitb.  Thus  they  state  respect- 
ively its  composition,  as  ibUows:— 

Pkijfair.  AqmM. 

Protein, 7.  4.b0 

Faiiy  maner  or  on, 5.  83.60 

Btarch, tO.  88.40 

Waier, , U 

Coloring  raatter, ..  .20 

Dextrine, 8  00 

Cellular  iMSue,. 90.00' 

VariowvJti, 7.!i0 


ifl. 

1 77.00 

9. 


1  A 


No.X 

No  1 

No.  4. 

41.85 

11.00 

63.40 

4.6t 

40t 

9.29 

9.64 

6.0» 

8.00 

1.38 

0.84 

1.00 

3.88 

8.60 

9  80 

SI. 30 

11.94 

a.ao 

640 

94.88 

0.41 

10  00 

8.00 

9-60 

10  00 

10.39 

12  59 

100.         08.90  00.40 

Some  of  the  discrepencies  in   the  foregoing  analyses 
are  ondoubtedly  due  to   errors  in  the  work.     For  in- 
stance, the  35.60  oil  in  M.  Payen's,  and  the  large 
amount  of  cellular  tissue.     So  the  protein  compounds 
in  both  Payen's  and  Playfair's  are  stated  too  low.    The 
starch  is  also  too  high  in  Playfair's  analysis.    It  is 
evident  he  includes  in  it  the  fibre  or  cellular  tissue,  and 
was  probably  induced  to  do  so  from  its  close  similarity 
in  composition  to  starch,  and  its  uses  in  the  animid 
economy.    Some  allowance  in  these  analyses  should  be 
made  for  difference  in  rarieties  which  they  respectively 
used;  as  it  would  be  quite  singular  if  the  same  kind 
was  employed  in  each  case.     That  varieties  are  difler- 
ent  in  composition,  to  a  certain  extent,  appears  from 
several  analyses  which  I   have  carefully  made,  and 
which  I  will  now  state,  selecting   those  which  exhibit 
certain  extremes  in  their  constitution: 

No.  1. 

P:arch, 49.99 

Gluten, 5 .40 

AJbooiea, 9M 

Cwein, ,.,*., 0.75 

Oi 3.tl 

Fibre 11.90 

Ikxtrme, , 1.89 

Sogar  and  extract, 9.55 

Waier, 14.00 

00  60     101  07      lOO.Od       90.88 

The  fir&if  is  the  large,  eight^rowed  yellow )  Ac 
mond,  the  large  Oldo  Dent;  the  third,  aweet^  and 
fourikf  the  ealioo  oora.* 

If  we  eooipcre  the  fioregoiiig  aaalyaee  with  eftoh 
ether,  it  will  not  escape  our  notiee,  that  the  ealioo  corn 
•ontains  the  ntoet  aiaroh  and  the  least  ftbre;  and  that 
the  sweet  oom  eontaine  the  least  •tin'oh  And  the  moat 
dextrine  and  nitrogenous  matters.  The  Ohio  corn 
ranks  the  lowest  in  the  nutritive  or  nitrogenous  matters. 
The  fibre,  it  is  possible,  may  not  have  been  perfectly 
separated ;  still,  judging  from  its  ooarsenese,  I  beliete, 
ia  this  respeot,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  Its  dex- 
trine is  greater  than  the  other,  exoepting  sweet  earn, 
ted  it  will  probably  be  found  that  all  the  indented  hinde 
corttaia  more  of  this  element  than  these  which  are  full 
and  phimp,  aa  the  dextrine  is  a  substance  which  shrinks 
in  dtying,  like  gum  arafaio.  The  abeve  specimens  of 
ftorn  were  the  growth  of  the  past  seaaon,  and  aa  they 
were  not  all  equally  dry,  a  sUght  difference  appears  in 
the  amount  of  water  which  they  respectively  eontain* 
The  fattening  property  of  Indian  oom  has  been  attribu- 
ted to  the  oil  of  the  grain,  and  its  amount  has  been 
nsnally  speheft  of  as  indicative  of  its  power  in  this  re- 
•pect.  Those,  however,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  thin  grain,  will  hardly  aeoept  of  this  element  as 

*  The  calico  corn  it  a  variety  simifar  to  the  Tuaeafora,  except 
^f  t  the  former  is  variegated  in  color,  and  the  latter  is  white.-^ 


being  at  all  indioative  of  its  value  for  this  purpoee.  We 
certainly  cannot  account  for  its  efifeets  in  fattening  ani* 
mala,  if  its  oil  alone  was  to  be  taken  into  the  aeconnt. 
We  have,,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  its  tlareh  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
thisprooess.-^(To  be  e^tUinutd,) 


l^proTeineiit  by  Draining. 

Eoa.  CuLTmTOR-- Since  Mr.  Howard  wan  here, 
in  June,  1847,  1  have,  dag  over  1200  rods  of  drains, 
and  the  greater  part  is  laid  with  tiles.  I  should  have 
bad  800  rods  mere  done,  if  I  oould  have  got  tiles 
enough  in*  the  fall.  Btu  I  have  now  made  arrange- 
mems  by  which  I  expeet  not  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
!  future. 

There  is  certainly,  no  way  that  a  farmer  can  expend 
money  that  wiU  yield. so  much  interest  as  in  draining 
wet,  moist,  or  even  damp  land— especially  if  he  intends 
to  grow  winter  wheat.  If  the  land  is  what  is  called 
wet,  and  of  easy  drainage,  (I  mesa  such  as  has  a  po- 
rous subsoil  to  the  depth  o[  two  to  two  and  a-half  ft.,) 
the  additional  crop  d  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  the  first 
season,  will  do  more  then  pay  the  outlay  in  draining, 
and  on  moist  or  damp  soils,  where  more  wheat  will 
grow  thee  oki  wet  soils,  it  may  take  the  additional  crop 
of  two  seaaona  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  drainage;  but  oq 
hard-ptm  land,  (that  ia,.  where  the  hard-pan  eomea 
within  eight  ov  ten  inches  of  the  surfoee,)  I  think  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  that  we  can  drain  sueh  land 
profitably,  in  (hts  country  y  but  en  all  lands  that  can  be 
worked  with  a  spade  two  and  a^hatf  foot  deep,  it  wUl 
pay  well  to  drain,  if  the  soil  is  injnsed  by  aurfhce  wa* 
ter. 

My  drains  have  cost  me  about  forty  cents  per  rod, 
all  finished ;  but  I  have  now  made  a  contract  for  tiles  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  I  ant  also,  going  to  lay  pd^es  two  in- 
ohea  in  diameter  and  fourteen  UMhea  long,  which  will 
answer  all  parposee,  except  where  there  is  considerable 
run  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  pipes  will  be  less  tbaa 
that  of  the  tiles,  and  by  filling  the  drains  with  the 
plow,  (I  have  always  fiUed  with  the  shovel  till  last 
foil,)  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  my  drains  for  30 
oents  a  rod. 

Last  fall,  I  exchanged  ten  acres  of  land  with  a  neigh- 
bor. I  got  ten  aeree  of  wet  land  for  ten  acres  partial- 
ly drained.  I  made  the  exchange  in  order  to  get  an 
outlet  for  my  drains,  through  the  ten  acres  I  obtained^ 
part  of  whieh  was  so  wet,  thai  when  I  made  the  ex- 
change, oattle  and  horses  were  liaUe  to  mire  on  it;  and 
it  proidneed  only  course  wild  grass  like  the  wet  prai- 
risa  of  the  West.  The  day  I  made  the  exchange,  I  set 
six  men  to  ditching  the  new  piece/  and  now  a  pair  of 
horses  will  draw  a  wagon  loaded  with  two  tons^  over 
any  part  of  it  that  ia  Gained,  and  by  far  the  worst  of 
it  is  done.  The  eyes  of  my  neighbors  are  on  that  piece 
of  land,  and  it  would  grieve  me  were  I  not  to  succeed 
with  it }  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  make  it  as  good 
land  for  grass  or  summer  crops  aa  there  is  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 

I  am  sanguine  that  the  orop  of  wheat  oould  in  many 
instances,  l^  doubled  or  more  than  doubled  by  thorough 
draiaing.  I  am  aware  that  damp  or  moist  land  is  by 
some  held  to  be  best  for  oats.  I  do  not  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  idea.  In  the  first  place,  such  land  is 
frequently  situated  in  hollows,  where  it  has  the  benefit 
of  the  wash  of  uplands,  and  of  course  has  become  rich 
at  their  expense,  and  another  thing,  the  dry  land,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  almost  always  hard  run  with 
wheat,  and  generally  brings  a  fair  crop,  which  damp 
or  moist  land  seldom  or  never  does.  For  these  reasons 
it  has  every  possible  chance  to  bring  a  bulky  crop  of 
oats,  when  the  season  suits.  But  let  the  dry  land  have 
the  tome  rest  with  the  damp  land,  and  in  nine  cases 
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out  of  ten,  I  have  no  doobt  that  the  former  wiU  pro- 
dace  the  heaviest  crop  of  oats.  The  damp  soil  may 
produce  the  largest  bulk,  but  put  them  on  the  scales, 
and  the  latter  will  be  found  wanting.  Such  is  my  ex- 
perience. And  with  grass,  also,  wet  or  damp  land  ge- 
nerally produces  the  largest  bulk ;  but  every  man  that 
has  pitched  as  many  loads  as  I  have  done,  knows  that 
the  hay  from  dry  land  is  double  the  weight  of  that 
grown  on  wet  land,  when  the  produce  of  both  is  in  the 
same  state  of  dryness;  and  the  feed^  as  well  as  the 
hay  from  dry  land,  is  far  more  nutritious  for  any  kind 
of  stock. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  drain,  for  the  good  of  all 
crops,  and  for  pasturage.  It  often  grieves  me,  (or  I 
might  say  vex««  me,)  to  hear  gentlemen  whom  I  high- 
ly respect,  and  who  profess  to  take  science  as  their  on- 
ly guide  in  farming,  say — ^^  Is  there  no  danger  of  ma- 
king your  land  too  dry  V^  Or^'^  are  you  not  afraid  that 
the  most  valuable  salts  will  be  drained  from  your  faurm?'' 
Others  say, — '^  We  always  look  upon  your  farm  as  ra- 
ther too  dry.''  Thus,  if  I  had  not  entertained  strong 
faith  in  my  own  practice,  I  should  have  been  deterred 
from  draining  by  the  opinions  of  others. 

Stall-fekdino  Cattlk. — Since  Mr.  H.  was  here, 
I  have  built  large  bams,  sheds,  and  cattle-stalls,  and 
have  enough  to  fill  them  all ;  and  when  I  get  2.000 
rods  more  of  drains  made,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  re- 
quire more  bam  room.  I  have  fifty  excellent  steers,  3 
years  old  last  spring,  feeding  for  some  of  the  eastern 
markets.  They  were  all,  with  one  exception,  fit  for 
the  butcher,  when  I  commenced  feeding  hay  and  meal. 
I  intend  to  feed  them  till  March  or  April.  John  Johv- 
STON.    Afar  Gtntva,  N.  F.,  Du,  21,  1848. 


Indian  Com  in  Oliio. 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa — ^There  is  no  branch  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  West,  which 
engrosses  more  toil,  and  is  worthy  more  attention  than 
corn  planting. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  economi- 
cal, healthful,  and  abundant  food,  which  God,  in  his 
goodness,  has  provided,  in  these  last  days,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  man.  And  yet  there  is  no  crop  in  which  a 
greater  diversity,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  added,  a  great- 
er want  of  the  necessary  culture  exists. 

In  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — the  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate  almost  everywhere  to  be  found, 
produce  this  crop  in  profusion,  even  with  indiflerent 
cultivation.  It  is,  however,  trae  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  of  this  crop  as  well  as  others,  that  increased  at- 
tention and  well  directed  labor  are  amply  requited. 
Of  course,  no  general  remarks  could  be  applicable  to 
the  whole  valley— for  it  is  a  world  within  itself.  Upon 
the  broad  prairies,  where  the  sward,  which  for  ages, 
has  been  the  pasture  of  the  wild  horse  and  buflalo,  is 
broken  up  by  the  heavy  teams  and  massive  plows  ne- 
cessary for  the  work— 4he  planting  and  harvesting  is 
all  of  toil,  which  remains  in  order  to  ensure  a  fair  crop 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Upon  our  most  fertile  and  extensive  valleys, — the 
Wabash,  Miami  and  Scioto,— owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  far  less  labor  is  necessary  to  produce  a  tolera- 
ble return,  than  in  the  less  favored  corn  regions. 

Ohio  is  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys— 4mall  valleys 
generally,  with  some  little  champaign  oonntry;— and 
the  general  interests  of  our  state  call  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  variety  of  crops,  and  the  practice  of  a  well 
chosen  rotation. 

The  course  adopted  upon  my  farm,  is  to  turn  under  a 
green  sward  for  com — follow  with  wheat,  seeded  with 
clover  and  grass— mow  one  year  and  pasture  the  next 
—then  turn  under  again  for  the  next  series — ^this  is,  of 
course,  varied  aoooi^g  to  circumstances.— I  have  one 


field,  whieh  for  twenty  or  thirty  yesn,  hss  bsea  in  con 
almost  all  of  the  time ;  and  I  shall  pliat  it  agsis  mk 
year,  it  having  yielded  a  great  crop  thepreseotiessos; 
but  this,  like  much  of  the  land  akng  our  larger  water 
courses  is  frequently  overflowed— and  last  year  there  vas 
a  rich  deposit  from  the  waters  of  the  MuskuigQiii,  of  some 
four  inches  of  earth. 

Others  here  adopt  a  system,  which  seems  Teiy  ad* 
vantageous  to  the  sheep-growers,  of  sowing  lye  amoag 
the  com  at  the  last  working,  and  keeping  it  br  March 
and  April  pasture,  turning  under  what  of  the  svard 
remains  for  a  second  crop  of  corn.  This  is  iband  to 
work  well  upon  rich  bottom  lands,  where  wheat  s  t 
precarious  crop,  and  the  green  feed  thus  fumi^ed  is 
invaluable  either  for  sheep,  cows  or  horses. 

The  most  oonunon  mode  of  culture  is  to  plow  tU 
ground  but  once  before  planting— yet  when  fool  vitb 
weeds,  we  turn  under  in  the  fall— and  I  have  fooad 
some  benefit  firom  this  course  upon  some  soils— espe- 
cially where  tenacious — ^if  the  ground  is  Tery  nneva 
and  lumpy,  it  is  harrowed  and  sometimes  roli^. 

Planting  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  wajs-«oiG« 
furrow  out,  with  a  small  plow,  four  feet  apart  esd 
way,  others  three  and  a-half,  leaving  from  three  to  en 
stalks  in  a  hill— «nd  yet  others  furrow  bot  one  war. 
and  drill  plant  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  A  plan  which  I  have  adopted  with  some  saceett 
is,  to  furrow  four  feet  one  way  and  two  feet  the  other, 
leaving  but  three  stalks  in  a  hill — in  this  case  itisvork- 
ed,  first,  in  the  wide  rows;  second,  in  the  narrow otke$- 
and  after  that,  entirely  in  the  wide  ones. 

We  cultivate,  generally,  the  first  time  with  a  cnltj- 
vator  or  fine  harrow— sometimes  with  a  plow— ifa«  ivo 
following  workings  are  performed  with  a  plow—not  a 
few  using  the  old  fa!8iiioned  shovel  plow.  If  tbe 
ground. is  fresh,  or  if  rye  or  wheat  is  to  be  sowDTeiT 
early,  the  cultivator  or  plow  is  used  for  a  fourth  work* 
ing;  the  crop  is  then  laid  by — noie,  as  our  Mwtheni 
neighbors  call  it. 

In  September,  it  is  ordinarily  cut  op  and  set  in 
shocks  readv  for  husking ;  the  ground  is  then  readj  k 
plowing  and  sowing  in  wheat. 

In  November  and  December,  the  com  is  basked,  ud 
the  corn  fodder  ready  for  use;  and  is  either  dmi 
to  some  convenient  yard,  or  set  in  large  shoob  in  ikc 
field,  ready  for  drawing  out  as  the  stock  nay  require 

We  raise  about  sixty-five  bushels  upon  an  acre  (^ 
bottom  lands,  «*ith  fair  tillage.  Our  prefflion  crops  thii 
year,  upon  hill  lands,  were  one  hundred  and  eishteei 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  with  superior  cdtare- 

The  average  price  of  corn  here  is  twenty-five  cests^ 

We  most  respectfully  solicit  suggestions.  D-  ^ 
GAnDifsn.    Maruita,  Ohio,  Jan.  I,  1849. 


Subsoil  Plowing* 


I  have  made  several  experimenu  with  the  sabsou 
plow,  one  or  two  of  which  I  will  slate.  In  the  8pru»5 
of  1848,  I  subsoiled  a  strip  of  twenty  feel  in  waik 
through  the  middle  of  a  field  of  Barley.  At  the  tme 
of  cutting  the  grain  I  measured  eight  different  pieces. 
each  piece  exactly  the  size  of  the  other.  I  thea  est, 
shelled  and  weighed  each  parcel  separately.  Foot  ^ 
the  parcels  were  from  the  subsoUed  part,  and  four  Ihia 
the  part  that  was  not  subsoiled.  The  ground  was  all 
alike;  the  yield  on  the  whole  was  rather  sUra,  but  tte 
parcels  that  I  kept  separate,  weighed  one  poBwl  m  ten 
more  on  the  subsoiled  part,  than  those  did  on  the  as- 
subsoiled  part.  I  endeavored  to  be  as  accurate  and  lai- 
partial  as  possible.    The  soil  was  diy  and  sandy. 

In  the  spring  of  1846.  I  subsoiled  a  strip  some  foar 
feet  wide,  through  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  [danted jo 
potatoes.  They  all  rotted  badly— were  hardly  w«n 
the  digging.     The  weather  was  veiy  hot  and  oij 
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throngh  the  sommer ;  the  ^oand  so  hard  in  the  field 
that  it  WHS  almost  impossible  to  plow  it,  bat  the  part 
that  was  sabeoiled,  plowed  at  least  one-third,  if  not 
oM-half  easier  than  the  other.  A  Pbactical  Far- 
HEK.    Wi$tche$t€r  Co.,  N,  F.,  Jan,  27,  1849. 


Cheese-Making  in  Virginia. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  fear  that  a  direct  answer  to 
the  inquiries  of  yonr  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  may  place 
me  in  the  false  and  unenviable  position  of  '^  the  scholar 
attempting  to  phiy  the  teaoher.'*  Allow  me.  therefore, 
to  giro  a  portion  of  the  history,  with  snch  an  '^  ao- 
ooant ''  of  my  dairy  as  your  inquiries  propose  to  elicit. 

In  the  year  1846,  several  gentlemen  of  the  county 
adjoining  this  in  which  I  live,  and  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Under- 
wood, of  Herkimer  counlr,  in  your  state,  determined 
to  establish  (each,)  a  dairy  urm  in  this  district  of 
coontry.  We  began  to  purchase  cows  in  the  winter  of 
1847,  and  aided  bv  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood,  we  supplied  ourselves  with  dairymen  and  uten- 
sils, from  New- York,  and  commenced  business  the 
following  springy. 

I  was,  fortunately,  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Underwood,  and  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Fish,  of  Herkimer,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H. 
M.  Mattison,  of  Herkimer,  and  to  his  energy,  patience, 
and  knowledge  of  his  business,  whatever  credit  for  suc- 
cess we  may  be  emitted  to,  is  altogether  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

In  the  winter  of  '47,  we  purchased  our  cows.  Mine 
averaged  me  $11.48.  I  made  my  first  cheese  April 
20th, — twenty-one  pounds — from  9  cows.  The  spring 
was  cold  and  dry,  the  grass  backward,  the  cows, 
picked  ap  wherever  we  could  procure  them,  calved 
irregularly — many  very  late — and  of  course,  in  so  ir- 
regular a  dairy  I  cannot  calculate  the  average  yield, 
as  calculated  in  old  established  dairy  countries.  I  give 
mine  as  yielded  by  the  cows  at  the  pail,  believing  that 
your  object  is,  not  to  contrast  the  yield  of  Yirg^a 
dairies  with  the  yield  in  New-Tof  k  or  New-England^ 
bat  10  draw  forth  facts  which  may  enable  northern 
men  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  advantages 
offered  by  the  north,  and  so  far  south,  for  dairying  in- 
terests. 

On  the  15th  of  May  we  milked  21  cows,  and  made 
53  pounds  of  cheese — feeding  2  bushels  of  shorts.  On 
the  15th  Jane  milked  40  cows,  made  108  lbs., — fed 
three  bushels  of  shorts.  July  15th,  52  cows,  123  lbs., 
fed  three  bushels  shorts.  Aug.  15th,  58  cows,  150 
lbs,,  fed  four  bushels  shorts.  The  drouth,  or  rather  its 
effects,  were  felt  until  this  time,  after  which  the  pas- 
turage continued  fine  through  the  season.  Sept.  15th, 
51  cows,  139  lbs. .  Oct.  23d,  118  lbs.,  and  commenced 
making  butter.  Nov.  15th,  43  cows,  87  lbs.  of  cheese. 
Dec.  30tb,  34  cows,  34  lbs.  of  cheese;  and  by  the  1st 
Jannary,  we  had  made  25,244  lbs.  weight  from  the 
press. 

My  cows  averaged  me  in  price,  when  bought,  $1 1 .48 . 
I  fatted  on  grass,  after  the  1st  September,  and  sold  in 
November,  fifteen,  at  an  average  price  of  $20.  We 
milked  out  of  doors  until  about  the  first  of  November, 
▼hen  we  got  into  our  stable.  The  cheese-house  we 
began  to  use  in  July.  My  cheese-house  is  60  feet  long 
I7  26  feet  wide.  Water  is  conveyed  to  it  in  pipes 
onder  ground.  The  stable  is  104  feet  by  36  feet,  with 
ttaoehions  for  63  cows.  The  cows  stand  in  the  centre, 
▼ith  their  tails  towards  each  other.  The  space  be- 
tween the  rows  of  stanchions  is  16  feet.  The  side 
alleys  10  feet  each.  There  is  a  cellar  24  feet  by  36, 
under  the  bam,  for  manure,  which  is  delivered  from 
the  stable  through  trap  doors  in  the  floor. 

Throngh  the  year  1848  we  kept  63  cows,  and  made 
34,000  lbs.  of  oheese.    I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  my 


dairyman's  butter  aooount  for  either  year.  We  fed 
whey  with  the  shorts,  keeping  but  few  hogs.  But  we 
raised  25  calves  the  first,  and  thirty  the  second  year. 
The  cows  had  a  range  of  nearly  400  acres  of  pasture, 
with  abundance  of  water. 

I  established  a  second  dairy  last  year,  and  shall  es- 
tablish a  third  the  coming  spring.  The  second  has  40 
cows,  the  third  will  have  63.  The  number  of  dairies 
in  the  adjoining  county  has  been  increased  from  three 
to  six,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  My  neighbor,  Lt.  Col.  Randolph,  now 
offers  for  sale  a  team  of  316  acres,  for  $5,000,  with  a 
grist  mill,  and  a  meadow  of  40  acres,  about  one  mill 
irom  the  village. 

Our  dairymen  are  all  from  New- York.  We  use  the 
dairy  stove,  (having  been  unable  to  procure  a  steamer,) 
and  I  believe  the  only  variance  from  the  New- York 
practice  in  making  cheese,  is  to  scald  and  salt  rather 
higher,  which  we  think  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
length  of  our  summers.  Rob't  M.  Mabshall.  Hap- 
py Cntkj  Va.,  Jan.  19,  1849. 

P.  8.^--0ur  cows  are  considered  by  the  northern 
dairymen  who  have  seen  them,  as  fairly  averaging,  in 
point  of  size  and  appearance,  with  the  dairies  of  the 
north.    R.  M.  M. 

Warm  Bams* 


Eds.  Cultivator—^  much  has  been  said  upon  the 
necessity  of  keeping  cattle  warm  in  winter,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  every  farmer  would  have  his  barn 
warm  and  comfortable ;  but  as  we  call  upon  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  we  find  many  of  their  barns  quite  open, 
exposing  their  cattle  to  the  wind  and  drifting  snow. 
Many,  doubtless,  do  not  know  how  much  more  it  costs 
to  winter  cattle  in  a  cold  barn  than  in  ^  a  warm  one, 
and  that,  at  best,  they  cannot  be  made  to  thrive  so 
well  upon  the  same  quality  of  food.  The  animal  body 
acts  as  a  furnace  which  must  be  supplied  with  fuel,  and 
the  greater  the  exposure  to  cold,  the  more  fuel  there 
must  be  to  keep  up  thj  heat. 

Capt.  Parry,  when  wintering  in  the  frigid  regions, 
found  his  men  lost  their  appetite  for  light  f(K>d,  and  ate 
clear  butter  and  gretae,  with  a  keen  relish,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  that  their  health 
and  comfort  required  these  articles  of  food  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate. 
Warmly  clad  travellers  have  found,  to  their  great  sur* 
prise,  that  the  men  in  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who 
wear  little  clothing,  will  consume  daily  ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  besides  eating  as  freely  of  tallow  candles  as  we 
do  of  apples.  So  it  appears,  that  shelter  and  clothing, 
to  a  certain  extent,  answer  the  purpose  of  food.  If  we 
apply  this  principle  to  the  wintering  of  stock,  it  is  ob- 
vious a  great  saving  may  be  made  in  hay.  The  cattle 
in  the  barn  are  so  many  furnaces  that  must  be  kept 
heated.  If  the  surrounding  medium  is  cold,  there  must 
be  more  fuel,  or  the  cattle's  flesh  will  be  constmied  to 
keep  up  the  heat.  The  farmer,  then,  who  has  20  tons 
of  hay  in  a  cold  bam,  may  save  at  least  one  tenth  of 
it,  by  expending  a  small  sum  in  making  his  stables 
warm;  and  this  saving  he  may  make  every  year  he 
fills  his  bam,  besides  having  his  cattle  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition  in  the  spring. 

Farmers  frequently  buy  hay  in  backward  springs, 
paying  high  prices,  when,  if  they  had  expended  one- 
half  of  the  money  paid  for  the  hay  in  fixing  up  their 
stables,  they  would  have  saved  buying  any  hay,  be- 
sides having  their  stables  warm  for  ftiture  use.  So  the 
objection  farmers  sometimes  make  to  repfiiring  their 
bams,— that  they  are  poor  and  in  debt, — is  the  very 
reason  why  they  should  repair  them.  If  they  are  pay- 
ing six  per  cent,  interest  on  their  stock,  they  can  ill 
afibrd  to  lose  twice  as  much  more  in  keeping  it.    Cold 
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barns  will  make  difarwur  poor,  m  wall  as  his  oatUe. 
A  merchant  or  maohanio  would  grow  poor  faot  enoagh 
if  he  wasted  ten  per  'cent  of  his  stock.  No  wonder, 
then,  farmers  grow  poor  who  waste  often  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  their  hay,  by  keeping  their  cattle  in 
coldj  open  64im#.  The  farmer  had  hotter  sell  a  ton  or 
two  of  hay,  (if  he  cannot  do  it  without,)  and  get  some 
money  to  make  hie  barn  warm. 

We  have  seen  cold  stables  made  quite  comfortable  by 
boarding  them  up  on  the  inside,  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  outside  boards,  and  filling  the  intermediate 
space  with  straw.  The  front  aide  c?  the  stable  should 
also  be  boarded  up,  leaving  a  space  open  to  feed  the 
cattle,  which  may  be  kept  open  or  closed,  aooording  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weatber.  This  is  a  very  cheap 
method  for  those  who  cannot  build  new  bams,  or  make 
thoroujfh  repairs  upon  old  ones;  and  it  is  only  aecesssp 
ry  to  have  it  accomplished,  that  the  farmer  should  go 
about  it.  It  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year,  in 
fair  weather  or  foul.  Farmers,  in  what  manner  can 
you  more  profitably  invest  a  few  doUarsI  You  have, 
perhaps,  a  warm  kitchen,  and  find  it  much  less  expan- 
sive providing  fuel  for  it  than  for  a  cold  one,  besides 
being  much  mora  comfortable  for  your  family.  You 
will  find  there  is  as  much  economy  in  having  a  warm 
barn,  as  in  having  a  warm  kitchen;  and  although  the 
comfort  of  your  cattle  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  your  family,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  Could 
the  dumb  brutes  speak,  they  would  tell  many  sad  tales 
of  suffering; — ^yes,  and  they  would  argtie,  too,  more 
fnlingly  than  ever  a  stump  speaker  could,  in  fa- 
vor of  protection,  Johm  Tufts.  Ward$boro\  Vt.f 
Jan.f  1849.  

Kenlnckr  WUd  Lands. 


Eds.  Cxtlttvatoh— -I  saw  a  piece  in  a  late  Cultiva* 
tor  under  this  head,  praising  the  blue-grass  pastures  of 
Kentucky,  and  a  careless  reader  might  be  left  to  infer 
that  these  wild  lands  would  make  such  pastures.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  blue-grass 
pastores  of  Kentucky;  and  perhaps  it  may  nfii  be 
known  abroad,  that  lands  that  will  produce  those  first- 
rate  pastures,  are  worth  about  fifty  dollars  an  acre, 
whether  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  slate.  It  is  true  there 
is  much  land  in  Kentucky  that  can  be  bought  fur  ten 
cents  an  acre,  and  more  than  half  the  land  in  the  state 
under  ten  dollars  an  acre. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  large  tract  of  mountain 
land,  at  what  I  supposed  to, be  a  very  low  price.  This 
land  has  upon  it  the  finest  timber,  rich  beds  of  coal, 
and  abundance  of  iron  ore.  But  I  thought  when  I 
bought  it,  I  could  make  of  it  a  fine  grazing  farm.  I 
sowed  upon  a  small  part  of  it,  abundance  of  various 
kinds  of  grass  seeds.  The  blue-grass  and  clover  took 
well  and  thrived  tolerably.  But  the  blackberry  brier, 
sassafras,  dogwood,  oak,  and  hickorv,  took  better,  and 
grew  so  that  I  had  to  clear  the  land  every  year.  After 
a  few  years  I  gave  it  up,  and  for  ten  years  past  it  has 
not  yielded  me  one  cent  in  rent  or  profit.  The  timber 
would  be  valuable  if  it  was  in  the  right  place;  so  would 
the  coal  and  iron  be;  but  they  are  of  no  value  there, 
because  there  are  plenty  of  those  articles  in  places  that 
are  more  easily  got  at.  If  the  timber  was  sawed  into 
plank  and  lumber,  it  would  cost  as  much  to  haul  it 
to  any  place  where  it  would  sell,  as  it  would  bring. 
It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coal,  which  would  have 
to  be  wagoned  seven  miles  over  a  bad  road,  and  come 
in  competition  with  coal  mines  upon  the  Kentucky 
river,  with  coal  that  is  now  sold  at  four  cents  a  bushel. 

I  think  it  probable  that  some  of  the  Kentucky  wild 
lands  might  be  made  tolerable  graaeing  lands  for  sheep, 
as  the  sheep  would  assist  in  keeping  down  the  bushes. 
The  bushes,  if  neglected  one  year  upon  my  moontain 


land,  would  so  overshadow  the  grass  as  to  eitber  kiM 
it  or  render  it  so  feeble  as  to  make  it  worthless.  The 
blue-grass  succeeds  best  on  the  mountain  slopes,  below 
the  limestone  difis.  The  mountains  upon  my  plaoe 
are  composed  of  limestone  and  saodstoaa  rocks.  The 
limestone  occupies  the  first  slope  from  the  creek,  and 
after  passing  up  some  distance  the  free-stone  com- 
mences, and  continues  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
top  of  the  mountain  is  generally  capped  with  a  perpen- 
dicular sandstone  rook,  varying  from  a  few  to  several 
hundred  feet  high.  Upon  the  top,  where  the  ridge  is  , 
level,  tbe  soil  appears  to  me  to  be  qtste  good  for  that 
region.  I  have  made  no  ezperimeat  with  the  ridges, 
bat  suppose  they  vrill  be  fcmnd  nearly  as  vahuUa  Uh 
agrioultural  purpoaea  as  any  part  of  the  monnfaias 

The  mountains  are  generally  easily  feaoed,  aa  those 
perpendicular  sandstone  rocks  will  afford  moat  of  it.  I 
am  acquainted  with  localities  where  thirty  pawnrli  ef 
fencing  vrill  inolose  five  hundred  acres,  with,  the  assist 
aace  of  the  oliff.  Sam\  IX  Kabtiii.  Nmot  Coikj- 
vUU^  Ky.,  Jan.  a^  1849. 

Cnltore  of  Spring  WhesJu 

Ei>s.  CuLTivATOB — Should  you  think  the  foHowing 
method  of  raising  spring  wheat  vrorth  oommuniestisg 
to  the  public,  it  is  at  your  service.  My  land  is  geoe- 
rally  a  gravelly  loam,  some  of  it  pretty  dry.  I  plow 
meadows  or  pastures  late  in  the  fall  or  earlv  in  the 
spring;  be  sore  it  is  well  done.  Go  on  to  n  before 
sowing  with  the  harrow.  Smooth  it  down  well;  sow 
from  four  to  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  (Black  Sea  wheat.) 
When  the  wheat  is  well  up,  sow  on  from  80  to  100 
lbs.  plaster  to  the  acre.  I  have  never  failed  of  nising 
from  fifteen  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  Tbere  is  cae  ad- 
vantage in  Black  Sea  Wheat;  it  never  rusts  or  smnts, 
with  me. 

Owing  to  the  continual  wet  weather  the  past  sea. 
son,  while  my  wheat  was  filling,  it  was  not  so  good  ss 
usual,  though  I  never  had  a  better  growth;  bot  it  wss 
badly  lodged.  Yield,  about  18  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years,  of  raisisg 
nearly  all  my  grain  on  an  inverted  scid.  Always  plas- 
ter— sometimes  throw  on  manure ,  and  harrow  in  witk 
the  ^ain.  If  the  land  is  rich,  this  will  cause  the  graia 
to  grow  too  large.  I  consider  that  while  tbe  sod  is 
undergoing  the  process  of  decompoeition,  it  facL]it&fe& 
the  growth  of  any  kind  of  grain,  almost,  if  not  qaltt 
equ^  to  any  manure  whatever.  Acting  upon  this 
principle,  I  turn  over  pastures  and  meadows  often,  aad 
think  every  time  I  do  so,  I  add  a  dressing  of  maoore. 
Timothy  Beaman.  Burke,  Franklin  Co.,  K.  F.j 
Jan,  16,  1849. 

fMkpring  of  the  Bailalo  and  BoMOittc  Cattle. 

In  an  article  on  the  American  bison  or  boflTalo,  ia  om 
January  number,  we  said  that  there  had  been  inoaaees 
of  its  having  bred  with  the  domestic  cattle,  bat  that, 
so  far  as  we  learned,  the  hybrid  oflspriag  waa  iaeapa- 
ble  of  procreation.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  imnrlmasn 
which  has  been  generally  held  on  the  subject.  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  obtaining  positive  ioibmatioB  e^ 
the  point,  we  wrote  to  Thohai  Auxn,  Esq.,  of  $t. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  has  very  kindly  traaamitted  to  las  the 
following  letter,  which  he  received  in  answer  to  aa  in- 
quiry addressed  to  Col.  0'Fau.on.  By  this  latter  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  progeny  resulting  from  aa  unaoa 
of  the  buffalo  and  domestio  cattle,  has  proved  fertile.— » 
Eds.  Cult. 

DsAa  SiR-^I  am  just  in  receipt  of  ycnr  note  of  th« 
16th,  requestiag  infbrmation  in  relation  to  the  crocs  of 
the  buffalo  with  onr  domestic  cattle.  I  onee  owned  a 
half-blood  buffalo  oow,  with  a  calf  by  a  oomnKin  bell, 
bat  was  unable  to  4pmestioate  her,  whica  I  att«Dpia4 
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"vrith  the  view  of  ascertaHiing'  how  far  the  richness  of 
her  milk  would  compare  with  that  of  the  domestic  oow ; 
its  ba^  -was  qaite  small,  as  was  its  calf,  which  I  raised 
to  maiurity.  This  cow  with  its  calf,  was  broug-ht  to 
my  farm  with  the  greatest  diiliculty,  from  JefiR^rson 
ct>UQty,  in  this  State;  bnt  some  two  months  after,  in 
attempting  to  confine  her,  for  the  purpose  of  milking 
her,  she  broke  away  from  all  the  force  I  possessed, 
leaped  my  post  and  rail  fence,  and  returned  through 
the  city  to  her  place  of  nativity,  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, leaving  behind  her  calf.  Hearing  that  she  was 
there  troublesome,  I  authorised  her  to  be  shot.*  My 
female  buffaioos  were  inoffensive,  tame  and  gentle;  the 
males,  when  grown,  were  violent,  vicious,  and  most 
dangerous;  would  readily  break  through  any  of  my  en- 
closures, or  gates,  in  pursuit  of  my  cows,  preferring 
them  to  the  buflalo  cows. 

In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  ten  of  my  most  va- 
luable cows  and  heifers,  having  died,  incapable  of  par- 
turition; and  my  buffalo  oows  havings  also  died  from 
neglect  or  some  other  cause,  I  was  induced  to  dispose 
•f  my  balls.  No  consideration  would  induce  me  again 
to  o-9.'n  one.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  cross  of 
the  bulTalo  with  our  cattle,  is  capable  of  procreation. 
J.   CyFAiLow.    St.  Louis,  Afo.,  Dec.  8,  1848. 


Early  Peas* 


This  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  raising  early  vegeta- 
bles. Mot-beds  may  be  prepared  for  radishes,  lettuce, 
cucnmbers,  tomatoes,  &c.  Peas  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  air,  on  warm  ground,  any  time  this  month.  We 
shall  not  be  likely  to  have  frosts  of  sufficient  severity 
to  kill  plants  of  this  kind,  after  the  ground  has  been 
fairly  thawed  and  settled.  The  Prince  Mbert  is  con- 
sidered the  best  early  variety  of  peas;  next  to  this,  the 
Early  Washington. 

A  writer  in  The  Horticitltttrui  describes  a  mode  of 
raising-  early  peas,  which  Is  worthy  of  trial.  He  pre- 
pares troughs  of  rough  boards,  like  a  common  sheep 
troag-hy  eight  feet  long,  and  about  eight  inches  wide  at 
the  top.  These  trooghs  are  filled  with  good  soil,  and 
a  row  of  peas  planted  in  each  of  them.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  green-house,  or  in  a  common  hot-bed.  His 
hot-bed  frames  are  made  in  a  cheap  manner.  He  uses 
common  cotton  cloth  instead  of  glass,  fen* lights;  whioh 
it  is  stated  are  as  good  as  glass  for  most  purposes,  and 
cost  only  a  fifth  as  much.  After  the  cotton  is  stretched 
on  the  frames,  it  is  made  transparent  and  durable  by 
coatin^r  it  with  the  following  composition :  "three  pints 
he»t  old  boiled  linseed  oil,  four  ounces  white  resin,  and 
one  ounce  sun^ar  of  lead.  The  oil  and  resin  must  be  a 
little  heated  to  make  them  mix,  and  the  sugar  of  lead 
must  be  first  ground  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  remainder.''  A  coat  of  this  composi- 
tion is  given  the  canvass  lights  every  season  bofofe 
using  them. 

It  is  only  for  extra  early  peaathat  it  is  recommended 
to  pnt  the  troughs  in  hot-beds  or  green-houses.  The 
writer  alluded  to  says — "  For  my  mahi  crop  of  early 
peas,  which  I  start  about  the  first  of  March,  I  use  no- 
thin<7  bnt  the  frame  and  the  canvass  lights  which  cover 
it.  This  gives  warmth  and  shelter  enough  for  peas; 
for  a  crop  In  the  trough  is  growing  every  day  with  lit- 
tle or  no  attention,  while  in  the  open  ground  they  have 
scarcely  vegetated.'* 

The  mode  of  transplanting  from  the  trough  is  descri- 
bed as  follows:  "  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild 
and  fine — say  by  the  first  of  April,  I  prepare  a  spot  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  in  which  to  transplant  my  early 
peas.  This  is  very  easily  done  by  making  a  slight 
trench,  just  large  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  trough — 
fill  the  earth  up  to  the  sides  of  the  box,  knock  away 
the  ends,  and  then  oarefully  drawing  out  th»  sides, 


press  the  mellow  soil  up  to  the  earth  in  the  trough,  as 
the  sides  are  drawn  away.  By  watering  the  troughs 
beforehand,  and  doing  the  work  nicely,  the  peas  will 
never  know  they  have  been  transplanted."  It  is  said 
that  peas  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  can  be  grown  wholly  in  the  open  air. 


Hassey's  Reaping  Machine* 

In  the  Ohio  Ctdtivator,  I  observed  an  artiele  headed 
**  JSussey's  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine — Hussey^9 
Patent/* — in  which  the  editor  informs  his  readers,  that 
the  patent,  covering  my  *^  cutting  apparatus y  expired 
a  ytar  ago,"  and  that  any  one  can  now  build  maohines 
embracing  that  principle.  Ketchum,  in  particnlary  who 
has  copied  my  cutting  apparatus  in  his  mowing  ma- 
chine, is  urged  to  '^  g»  ahead."  The  editor  is  rather 
too  fast ;  it  is  true  that  my  original  patent  has  expired, 
but  the  subject  of  its  extension  is  now  before  Congress, 
and  has  been  reported  on  favcrably,  and  may  probably 
become  a  law.  It  is  also  true  that  a  patent  was  grant- 
ed to  me  in  1847,  for  an  improvement  in  the  cutting 
apparatus.  This  improvement  is  now  considered  indis- 
pensible,  especially  in  mowing  maehines.  As  the  im- 
provement last  patented  by  me  is  embraced  in  Ketch* 
um's  Machine,  I  do  not  see  how  he  or  any  other  person 
can  "go  ahead**  in  bsilding  Hussey's  Mowing  or 
Reaping  Machines,  without  infringing  on  my  rights, 
unless  they  confine  themselves  to  my  original  plan, 
w^hich  is  now  considered  an  old-time  affair,  oat  of  fash* 
ion,  and  of  little  aceount,  when  my  late  improvements 
can  be  had. 

As  the  public  appear  to  be  nninformed  on  tltis  mat- 
ter, and  liable  to  be  mi^ed  by  the  artiele  in  the  Ohio 
Cultivator y  I  deem  it  proper  te  make  this  statement,  as 
well  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubiie,  as  to  relieve  my  pri- 
vate character  from  the  imputation  of  fraud,  with  those 
who  know  me  to  be  receiving  compensation  for  my  pa- 
tent right  in  the  reaping  machine.  OaxD  HvssxT 
Baltimore,  Jan.  16,  1849. 

Action  of  liime. 


Hon.  John  Deijifield,  in  his  address  before  the 
Yates  County  Agricultural  Society,  made  the  ft>llowing 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  action  of  lime.  They  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  farnaers. 

"  Lime  exists  in  plants  in  various  proportions,  via:—' 
92  per  cent  of  the  ashes  of  oakwood  is  lime ;  27  per 
cent  of  the  ashes  of  poplar  is  lime;  14  per  cent  of 
the  ashes  of  peas  is  lime,  and  4  per  cent  of  the  ashes 
of  our  wheat  plant  is  lime.  Lime  is  an  essential  con* 
stituent  of  wheat.  It  must  therefore  be  in  our  soils,  or 
our  wheat  never  can  be  matured.  Lime  therefore  is  a 
dtrect  food  for  wheat,  and  so  also  for  other  plants.— 
This  important  element  of  our  soils  possesses  several 
qualities,  most  essential  and  highly  beneficial  to  the 
farmer.  For  instance,  where  applied  to  heavy  elay 
soils,  it  renders  them  more  open  and  easily  worked,  ad- 
mitting the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  all  soils  containing  the  sulphate  of  iron,  lime 
will  decompose  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  thereby  form 
plaster  of  pans;  a  material  well  known.  When  we 
apply  lime  in  its  fresh  or  caustic  state,  it  acts  as  a  sol- 
vent, destroys  the  texture  of  matter  in  contact  with  it, 
or  changes  its  nature.  But  when  by  exposure  to  the 
air  this  power  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  slacked,  then  it 
is  food  direct  for  plants. 

"  Now  as  to  the  best  method  of  using  lime,  farmers 
are  not  agreed ;  and  with  some  hesitation  I  will  state 
my  practice  and  give  my  reasons.  We  see  and  know 
that  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  if  produced  from  a  sin 
gle  acre,  will  take  from  that  acre  about  seven  pounds 
of  ]ime^— ^hen  as  a  bnshel  of  lime  veighs  aboat  72 
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pounds  in  a  oanetic  state,  it  will  weigh  when  slacked, 
about  too  pounds  by  the  absorption  of  water;  there- 
fore one  ^uthel  of  itme  is  sidfioient  for  fourteen  ucree 
of  wheat  or  thereabouts,  bat  as  this  supply  is  for  one 
crop  only,  and  as  weeds  and  other  vegetation  will  rob 
thr  wheat  of  its  due  share,  I  would  apply  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  fuel  that  it  is  sufficient  lor  four  or  five 
years. 

^*  It  is  true  that  farmers  in  this  country  have  applied 
from  60  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  there  may  occa- 
sionally be  a  farm  where  such  a  dose  may  do  good,  but 
more  likely  to  do  harm,*  at  any  rate,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  it  seems  a  w^asteful  and  expensive  system. 
For  light  soils,  i  wouhl  recommend  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  muck,  say  one  bushel  of  lime  to  a  cubio  yard  of 
muck,  applying  2U  to  25  bushels  of  this  mixture  to  an 
acre.  But  never  mix  lime  with  your  manure  heaps; 
this  is  a  ruinous  practice,  because  it  expels  from  your 
manure  its  chief  power;  it  destroys  the  ammonia,  a 
salt  which  it  is  our  aim  to  preserve." 


Berkshire  Hoss* 


I  have  occasionally  seen  articles  in  your  paper  decrying 
ihe'Berkshirehogs,  principally  on  account  of  their  want 
of  sisse.  To  such  people  you  may  say,  that  I  have  a  bar- 
row 3  years  old,  a  full  blood  Berkshire,  which  will  now 
weigh  ;iearly  1000  lbs.,  live  weight.  He  was  weighed 
on  the  3d  of  October,  and  then  brousrht  down  880 : 
since  which  he  has  improved  rapidly,  and  will  doubt- 
less reach  the  above  figures.  I  have  had  this  breed  for 
seven  years  ;9ure,^-descended  from  hogs  brought  from 
Albany  and  Buflalo,  and  a  boar  imported  by  Mr.  Fahne- 
•took,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  England — (the  latter  a 
very  large  animal.)  The  stock  have  all  been  large  and 
very  profitable— weighing  at  seven  to  ten  months  old, 
from  250  to  300  pounds.  Several  individuals  have 
w^eighed  over  400,  and  the  sire  of  this  present  one 
reached  750.  This  is,  however,  much  the  largest  I 
have  yet  raised. 

I  regret  exceedingly,  that  the  breed  is  so  unfashion- 
able here,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  look  for  a  cross  from 
other  stock.    Wm.  Littlk.    Polatid,  0..  Jan.,  1849. 

\  Protection  of  Working  Horses— Horw  Blanketa. 


Eds.  Cultivatob — I  am  well  aware,  that  1  have 
chosen  a  subject,  with  reference  to  which,  among  far- 
mer*, tliere  exists  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  opinions. 

One  will  teU  us,  to  keep  work  horses  warm  and  com- 
fortable by  means  of  close  stables :  another  says,  let 
the  stables  be  pretty  airy — but,  when  necessary,  blan- 
ket your  horses.  Another  says,  let  your  horses  have 
cold  stalls f  for  they  will  endure  the  cold  much  better, 
.  when  taken  from  the  stable.  But  it  strikes  us,  that 
the  most  proper  stables  for  work  horses,  are  those,  the 
temperature  of  which,  is  about  the  same  as  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere;  with  the  walls  or  ceiling  so  tight, 
that  cold  currents  of  air  shall  not  be  permitted  to  blow 
directly  on  a  horse. 

There  is  little  danger,  I  apprehend,  of  making  sta- 
bles too  tight,  provided  they  are  well  ventilated  above. 

When  a  horse  has  been  out  in  a  storm,  either  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road,  when  he  is  brought  into  the  stable, 
like  to  stand  where  the  wind  is  continually  blowing  on 
him— no  more  than  a  laboring  man  who  has  come  from 
the  woods,  in  a  cold  stormy  day,  would  like  to  have  his 
either  warm  and  sweaty,  or  cold  and  wet,  he  does  not 
dinner  table  spread  for  him.  in  a  bark  shanty ;  and  des- 
titute of  fire.  And  besides  being  unpleasant  and  un- 
comfortable, it  is  decidedly  injurimu  and  detrimental  to 
the  he'alth  of  either  man  or  beast. 

It  is  a  great  fundamental  principle  in  the  physical 
world,  and  a  Caot  well  known  to  every  ohemist,  that 


evaporation,  whether  it  takes  place  from  organized  or 
inorganic  bodies — from  animate  or  inanimate  sabsuo. 
ces,  is  a  cooling  process  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  bo- 
dies  of  animals  are  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  stonrs. 
they  need  to  be  protected  from  snflering  injary,  froa 
the  powerful  influence  of  evaporation. 

When  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  wetstonn,  adm? 
garments  are  filled  with  water,  why  do  I  not  diy  ibtk 
on  my  person,  instead  of  hanging  them  before  the  fire! 
Simply  because  there  would  be  danger  of  eontractiflg 
cold.  If  I  attempt  it,  I  soon  perceive  that  erapon- 
tion  takes  place  so  rapidly,  and  such  a  degree  of  colli 
is  generated,  that  my  physical  system  is  in  danger  of 
receiving  a  shock,  whieh  it  is  not  able  to  re^iuorea- 
dure  without  injury;  consequently,  when  nature  hs 
aroused  its  most  vigorous  reactive  energies,  taej  being 
Inadequate  to  counteract  the  poweful  infloenee  of  ert* 
poration,  it  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the  prepoDderatin«iE- 
Anence;  and  to  suflTer  the  penalty  of  a  videat  pfaj&jcal 
law — a  cold.  But  if  I  wrap  myself  in  a  thick  cloak  or 
blanket,  evaporation  is  immediately  checked,  aod  ih 
danger  of  taking  cold  is  very  much  lessened. 

Thus  w^ith  the  horse.  Whenever  he  has  been  exer> 
cised  so  violently  as  to  produce  a  profuse  perspin'ioe. 
he  needs  to  be  stationed  where  the  wind  will  not  bl^ 
upon  him ;  (as  a  current  of  air  is  one  of  the  promioeB: 
causes  which  influence  and  increase  evapomikm)  aod 
he  needs  to  be  covered  with  a  blanket,  untii  bis  hair 
has  become  so  dry  that  he  is  not  in  danger  of  laki:^ 
cold. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  beings,  who  preieoJ  to 
possess  claims  to  humanity,  who  advocate  that  mmiii 
— horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  are  so constnieted  tkaitbcj 
can  endure  the  exposure  to  cold  and  storms.  AEd  ibe 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  witltoui  iajurr— 
but  let  the  advocates  of  this  theory  prosecute  their  U- 
bors  during  a  cold  and  stormy  day,  without  warmi&s 
themselves  by  a  fire;  and  at  night  lie  down  upon  a  ccki 
couch  of  straw,  in  an  apartment  where  a  good  share 
of  the  window  panes  have  been  broken  oat— vhiie  oiJ 
Boreas  ''  tunes  his  harp  high;"  and  prolongs  his  wiatrt 
notes  louder  and  colder,  and  heaps  the  chiliiD<^sD0«rDpc3 
their  thin  covering;  and  then  tell  us,  whether  or  k:. 
such  exposures  endanger  their  health.  Then  let  tbes 
tell  us,  whether  or  not,  the  howling  storms  of  midni^iit 
are  injurious  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  which  dombboks 
are  made. 

When  I  commenced  farming  operations  hy  iQTsdf. 
the  stable  in  which  I  kept  my  span  of  horses,  dnrj^ 
the  first  "vrinter,  was  quite  open  and  airy*— jost  right  is 
many  thought  and  said,  to  make  animals  touik:  uil 
the  consequence  was,  my  horses,  whieh  were  yoo^ 
and  high  spirited,  now,  a  good  part  of  the  time,  ap- 
peared muck  indisposed.  As  the  spring  appriMdifii 
each  one  of  them  run  at  the  nose,  and  ooaghed  a!nw< 
incesscuitly.  I  doctored  them  for  the  distemper,  stnc- 
gles  and  the  heaves ;  and  when  all  means  proved  lo  bi 
of  no  desirable  efficiency,  I  began  to  inquire  after  \'^ 
cause  of  their  indisposition ;  and  I  deliberately  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  for  the  future,  ray  horses  should  i« 
better  protected  from  the  cold  wind  and  sivrmi.  Ji<^' 
cordingly,  I  built  a  new  stable,  and  made  the  vails 
tight  enough  for  a  store  room;  and  since  I  have  kei'' 
my  horses  in  this  stable,  they  have  kept  in  better  cod- 
dition— have  eaten  less  feed,  could  endare  the  cd<i 
much  better — and  have  not  contracted  such  rtof 
colds,  I  also  made  a  couple  of  Hobse  BLAintcrs.  ^ 
which  no  teamster  should  be  destitme.  I  parfhasei! 
two  worsted  blankets,  about  two  yards  aod  a-halfiiC 
and  a  yeurd  in  width ;  and  lined  or  covered  them  vi-- 
strong  cotton  factory,  which  was  two  yards  wide  a»i 
two  and  a-half  long.  These  were  then  extended  » 
the  barn  and  painted.  After  they  had  become  ssS- 
ciently  dry,  a  crupper,  a  waist  belt  and  breast  stnps 
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▼ere  sowed  on  them,  and  more  comfortable  blankets 
for  hones  I  never  saw.  If  a  horse  is  obliged  to  stand 
in  tbe  storm,  as  is  freqaently  the  case,  covered  with 
SQch  a  blanket,  be  is  kept  dry  and  comfortable. 

They  are,  also,  an  article  of  great  darability.  Six 
years  ago,  I  made  a  pair  for  my  horses;  and  I  have 
used  them  with  ray  team,  summer  and  winter  to  ride 
on,  and  they  will  last  six  years  more. 

Perhaps  India  robber  cloth,  lined  with  such  worsted 
or  woolen  blankets,  would  subserve  quite  as  good  a 
purpose  as  oil-doth ; — ^but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with 
harsh  usage,  they  would  be  as  durable. 

U  farmers  would  be  careful  to  make  their  stables 
more  comfortable  during  the  winter  season,  and  to  pro- 
vide roch  blankets  as  have  been  recommended  for  their 
horses,  when  they  are  obliged  to  stand  in  the  cold  wind 
or  storm,  they  would  not  contract  such  violent  colds  j 
which  too  often  terminate  in  the  heaveSy  or  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  some  disease,  from  which  the  animal  never 
recovers.  S.  Ed'wds  Todd.  Lake  Ridge,  Tompkim 
Co.,  N.  Y.  . 

To  Confine  Hogs  in  a  Wagon  to  remove  them* 

H068  may  be  removed  almost  any  distance  in  wagons 
without  injury,  by  having  a  leather  strap  buckled  tight 
roond  their  bodies  immediately  back  of  the  fore  legs, 
to  which  another  strap  or  rope  is  to  be  attached,  to  ex- 
tend  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  hog,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon,  where  it  is  to  be  made  fast,  and 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  animal  to  stand  up  or  lie 
down  at  pleasure. 

Bj  tbe  more  common  method  of  drawing  their  feet 
together  and  having  them  tied  tightly  with  a  cord,  they 
often  aufier  injury  from  lameueis,  beside  the  uncomfort- 
able position  in  which  it  places  them.  P.  S.  Bur- 
Itngton  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan,  29,  1849. 


CuItiTatiott  of  Potatoen* 


Ess.  CvLTiYATOR — I  Cultivate  the  Mercer  potato  as 
follows.  I  prepare  the  ground  in  autumn  by  ridging  in 
rard  manure.  ^  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out, 
I  split  these  ridges  and  cross  plow  plain.  I  then  bring 
on  half-rotted  (or  more)  yard  manure  and  ashes  in  com- 
post, and  deposit  this  in  heaps;  the  rows  of  heaps  be- 
ing five  feet  distant.  These  heaps  are  then  spread  to 
the  breadth  of  two  feet,  and  immediately  ridged  up. 
The  ground  between  the  ridges  is  then  harrowed,  and 
then  furrowed  out  with  a  light  machine,  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  having  three  large  cultivator  formed 
blades,  at  distances  of  one  foot.  This  makes  three 
deep  drills,  distant  from  each  other  12  inches.  A  man 
then  follows  with  gypsum  and  charooal-dust,  which  is 
thickly  sown.  The  sets  or  cuttings  are  then  planted 
ei^ht  inches  distant  in  the  drills.  These  are  all  cover- 
ed at  once  by  a  hand  drag  with  teeth  of  such  a  form  and 
size  as  will  well  cover  the  sets,  and  drawn  by  two  men 
walking  on  each  side  of  this  bed  of  drills.  Before  the 
plants  break  ground,  these  beds  are  raked  with  iron- 
beaded  rakes  and  teeth  1^  inch  long.  This  is  a  quick 
operation. 

When  the  plants  are  well  up,  they  are  gypsumed ; 
and  when  they  are  still  upright,  and  before  they  begin 
to  fall,  the  ridge  of  covered  manure  between  the  beds 
is  split,  and  this  earth  and  manure  is  taken  up  by  the 
spade  or  shovel,  and  evenly  spread  amongst  the  pota- 
toes in  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
After  this  operation,  the  space  occupied  by  the  ridge  is 
planted  out  to  cabbages,  at  three  feet  in  the  row.  This 
ii  tbe  whole  cultivation  which  the  potatoes  receive. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  mode,  in  cutting  the 
potatoes  for  planting,  that  the  root  and  the  sprout  end 
of  the  potato  should  be  thrown  aside,  otherwise  they 


will  not  come  up  together,  and  in  consequence  will  ve- 
ry much  impede  tbe  raking  and  after  culture. 

Having  refused  the  ends,  I  halve  the  middling  sized 
potatoes,  and  quarter  the  very  largest.  These  cuttings, 
I  thoroughly  dry  by  spreading  in  the  sun  for  several 
days  before  planting.  I  never  mind  how  early  I  plant. 
If  I  could  get  a  chance,  i  would  do  it  in  February.  By 
this  method,  I  raised  300  and  310  bushels  of  Mercer 
potatoes  to  the  acre,  not  mentioning  the  cabbages.  In 
this  mode,  the  ground  is  kept  mellow  and  light,  for 
there  is  no  foot  of  man  or  beast  set  upon  the  bed  after 
it  is  furrowed.  The  potatoes  torn  of  uniform  size,  if 
the  season  is  good,  and  the  bed  is  a  perfect  mass  of 
well  formed  roots  j  and  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
weeds  commonly  seen  in  potato  oropa.  Yeoman. 
Middletovmt  Ct,,  Feb.,  1849. 


Tariety  of  Indian  Com* 

Mr.  A.  6.  Moody,  of  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight  Co,,  Va. 
writes  us  that  he  has  a  kind  of  corn,  called  the  ''  South 
Oregon  com,''  which  he  thinks  more  valuable  than  any 
kind  he  has  before  cultivated.  This  corn,  it  is  stated/* 
was  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  President  Harri- 
son, who  received  it  from  the  southern  part  of  Oregon, 
in  1839.  Mr.  M.  describes  it  as  follows:  *'  It  is  bright 
yellow ;  the  ears  long,  with  from  16  to  24  rows  of  grains 
to  the  ear  ,*  grains  from  half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  very  often  longer;  cob  red,  and 
of  small  size;  stalk  remarkably  thick.  The  variety 
resists  the  drouth  better  than  any  I  have  noticed  be- 
fore." Mr.  M.  states  that  he  has  tried  this  corn  two 
years,  and  he  thinks  it  will  yield  thirty  per  cent,  more 
than  any  kind  he  has  cultivated.  He  says  '*  it  is  fin 
early  variety,  and  thinks  vrould  suit  the  northern  farm- 
ers admirably.''  In  relation  to  this,  we  ^all  remark, 
that  it  evidently  (from  the  description,)  belongs  to  what 
is  called  the  southern  or  ^'  dent"  class,  and  would  not, 
probably,  be  early  enough  for  our  latitude.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  good  variety  for  regions  to  which  it  is 
adapted,  though  we  see  nothing  strikingly  different, 
(except  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  grains,)  from 
the  yellow  red-cob  corn  that  is  raised  in  the  southerly 
part  of  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  M.  has  some  of 
tbe  seed  for  sale,  at  two  dollars  a  bushel. 


Composts— -Cheap  Mannre* 

Eds.  Cultivator — You  ask  about  my  compost  heap, 
I  live  in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population 
of  12,000  or  more.  I  have  a  cart  with  a  tight  box, 
holding  36  square  feet.  I  send  this  cart  oat  with  my 
oxen,  and  give  the  parties  driving  and  filling  it  75 
cents  for  a  full  load  of  night  suil*;  having  first  made  a 
basin  of  dry  marsh  mud,  of  which  I  have  abundance, 
into  which  this  night  soil  is  em^ied.  We  have  several 
large  founderies,  that  use  much  charcoal ;  the  dust  they 
cannot  burn.  This  dust  they  give  to  me ;  and  it  only 
costs  me  cartage  to  bring  it  to  my  night  soil.  Again, 
we  have  several  large  factories,  that  use  anthracite 
ooal.  I  take  from  them  their  sifted  ashes;  this  costs 
me  nothing  but  carting. 

Again,  we  have  other  factories  that  use  half  coal, 
half  wood.  For  these  ashes,  I  give  one  cent  per  bushel . 
Now  I  mix  all  these  ingredients  into  a  home-manufac- 
tured poudrette.  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  to  each 
load  of  night  soil  I  add  one  bushel  of  Plaster  of  Paris, 
which,  with  the  charcoal  dust  and  plaster,  will  render 
it  inodorous. 

Next,  I  buy  oyster  shells  at  3|  cents  per  bushel; 

burn  them  with  cedar  bush,  from  a  mountain  lot  I  own.. 

One  bushel  of  shells  makes  two  of  lime ;  but  I  cover 

the  heap  with  an  equal  quantity  of  marsh  mud,  which, 

I  in  fact,  is  a  species  of  turf.    And  here  I  have  a  large 
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source  of  cbe»p  manure,  at  one  cent  per  buebel.  As 
for  anthraoite  ooal  ashes,  I  am  satisfied  that  on  all  my 
lands  they  are  useful,  particularly  for  a  top-dressing 
for  fruit  trees ^  and  on  olay  lands,  they  act  mechanic* 
ally  in  opening  the  soil,  so  that  air  can  get  down  to 
the  roots  of  plants. 

Our  soil  is  a  red  decomposed  sand-stonft;  and  lime 
acts  most  beneficially  on  it.  I  prefer  small  doses,  say 
40  bu&hels  of  slaked  lime  per  acre,  repeated  eyery  two 
or  three  years,  with  a  bushel  of  Plaster  of  Paris  per 
acre  each  year.  I  have  found  the  waste  of  a  flax-mill, 
after  12  months'  decomposition,  very  Taluable  manure. 
L.  L.  T.    New  Jertey,  Hith  January,  1849. 

(tlje  beterinar^  Pqiortittent 

BisBMet  «!'  Sheep* 

Scovas  Avn  Stbktchks. — A  correspondent  <R.  G.,) 
of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  wishes  some  information  in 
reference  to  the  cure  of  these  diseases.  He  states  that 
m  neighbor  of  his  has  lost  75  out  of  150  of  his  last 
year's  lambs.  It  is  said — **  the  disease  was,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  place,  induced  by  feeding  on  green  frosted 
oats  and  clover,  late  in  the  fall.  Their  (ood  and  loev 
tion  have  been  frequently  changed.  The  remarks,  di- 
rections and  remedies,  by  Mr.  Morrell,  have  been  ob- 
aerved  and  carefully  attended  to,  but  without  any  good 
efibot.  Once  every  day  be  selects  from  the  main  flock 
all  those  having  any  indications  of  the  disease;  and 
most  generally  his  patience  is  again  taxed  the  succeed- 
ing day  ia  like  manner.  They  sink  down  and  die 
within  a  few  days  after  the  attack." 

As  to  the  Urttchtt,  oar  correspondent  states  that  it 
"  is  troublesome,  and  fatal,  amongst  those  flocks  closely 
yarded,  and  fed  exclusively  on  dry  feed.  However  va- 
luable Mr.  MorroU's  book  on  sheep  may  be,  (and  I  c«« 
Uem  ii  valuable f)  yet,  in  regard  to  his  presoriptioos  for 
the  above  diseases,  we  have  not  found  them  of  any 
value.  In  this  latter  eoroplaiat,  the  food  beeonses  dry 
and  compact  in  that  part  of  the  internal  stmoiure  called 
the  naanyplus.  And  I  have  always  found  that  the 
quantity  of  medicine  necessary  to  act  as  aa  opiate  oa  this 
diy  mass,  will  kill  the  animal.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I 
wUl  take  it  kindly  to  be  sot  right.  A  valuable  sugges- 
tion which  I  have  seen,  perhaps  in  Mr.  Morrell's  book, 
is  to  feed  pine  tops.  Those  who  are  located  where 
they  can  obtain  them,  by  feeding  once  or  twice  a  week, 
will  not,  as  I  now  believe,  be  troubled  with  this  com* 
plaint.  At  first,  the  sheep  will  reject  the  pine  tops, 
4ir,  at  least,  eat  sparingly;  but  by  keeping  them  before 
them,  they  will  soon  grow  fond  oi  them." 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  thoM 
who  are  acquainted  with  this  subject.  The  feeding  of 
pine  and  hemlock  boughs,  we  have  formerly  practiced, 
and  think  it  to  be  useful.    Ed. 


Heore  is  Cftttla. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Cultivator  I  have  read  an 
elaborate  article  on  ''  Hoove"  in  cattle.  The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  the  disease  was  four  years  since,  when  a 
Taluable  short  horned  bull  was  affected.  I  first  ob* 
served  it  about  sundown  one  evening,  when  they  were 
about  stabling  the  other  cattle.  The  persona  then  in 
the  yard  could  not  account  for  or  explain  the  cause  of 
the  swelled  appearance  of  the  animal.  I  went  to  the 
house  and  resorted  to  the  books,  and  discovered  it  was 
the  ''  Hoove."  The  remedies  reoommended  were  not 
ingredients  which  the  farmer  keeps  about  him.  About 
3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  next  day,  I  thought  to  look  at  my 
buU,  and  found  him  swelled  to  an  alarming  size.  I 
Chen  sought  my  manager,  an  Irishman;  and  on  seeing 


the  animal,  he  asked  me  if  I  hnd  a  bottle  of  gia, « 
''  apple-jaok. "  I  brought  him  a  bottle  of  good  Hoilud. 
He  led  the  bull  out  fay  the  chain,  aifixod  to  a  ring  ia 
his  nose,  tied  on  tJboat  a  yard  of  rops,  took  him  lo  a 
tree,  and  brought  his  head  up  nearly  vcrticaUj,  br 
throwing  the  rope  over  a  projecting  limb.  I  yomi 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  down  his  throat,  and  in  tvd 
hours  he  was  entirely  relieved.  In  one  other  cue  { 
administered  apple  spirits,  and  succeeded  ia  curing  tke 
animal.  I  believe  it  will  be  efectnal  in  all  caiec;  lod 
is  a  remedy  almost  always  to  be  readily  procured.  A 
Plain  FARMsa.    Paierean,  N.  /.,  1849. 

We  have  givea  spirits  with  good  results,  \a  cues  of 
hoove;  but  ia  the  incipient  stages,  we  have  fouul  al- 
kalies, as  mentioned  in  the  article  referred  to,  a  beuer 
remedy-    Eoa. 

^nsuiara  to  Corrtsponlientd. 

Feediko  Cows. — D.  M.  To  obtain  the  gre&'.f»t 
quantity  of  butter  from  cows,  ia  the  winter  aeasoa,  «t 
should  prefer  feeding  them  on  early-cut  haj,whidi  iU 
been  well  cured.  In  addition  to  the  hay,  ve  vooU 
give  some  meal.  The  kinds  yo«i  mention,  com,  otti, 
ajid  buckwheat,  are  good.  We  would  mix  Uiea  a 
equal  proportions,  and  feed  eaeb  eow  ikxnn  three  to  sx 
quarts  per  day,  ia  two  parcels,  one  ia  the  Bomiog  iid 
the  other  ia  ^  evening. 

Mb.  CaisrELL's  FAamifo. — "  ABt^aa^Kr/'Tnk' 
rick,  Md.  In  further  answer  to  your  inqairT  notieeJ 
in  our  January  number,  we  are  tnibnned  by  Mr.  Cm> 
pell  that  be  had  20  acres  in  corn  which  prodoced  1,400 
bushels ;  7  acres  in  rye  (on  corn-ground,)  prodtK«d  49 
bushels;  15|  acres  rye  on  fallow  ground,  417  boslieff: 
lOj  acres  oats,  300  bushels;  2^  acres  wheat,  30buk.; 
}  acre  flax,  8  bu.  seed;  2  aeres  potatoes,  290  bo.;  32 
acres  meadow,  80  tons  hay ;  18  acres  clover,  (pastared) 
kept  25  head  of  cattle  from  20th  May  to  1st  Septeo- 
her.  Mr.  C.  says*-''  firom  the  above,  eoapored  viib 
my  accouat  of  sales,  it  vriU  be  seen  that  I  referred  k 
seed,  keeping  steek,  aad  for  family  use,  500  bosheis 
corn,  167  bushels  rye,  100  bushels  oaU,  S  boihej 
wheat,  30  tons  hay,  80  bosh,  potatoes,  about  100  U 
flax,  end  all  my  eonv-stalks,  except  10  loadi.  Be 
number  of  cattle  wintered  was  29 ;  boffses  and  oolu  sixj 
hogs  tea." 

Mocha  Hoos. — 8.  B.  H.  Providence,  R.  I.  Tit 
variety  of  swine  to  which  the  name  of  "  Mocho'*  (pn> 
perly  Mocha,)  has  been  given,  are  said  to  hsTsspra^ 
from  a  boar  introduced  (W>m  the  island  of  Mocba.  etf 
the  coast  of  Chili.  We  are  not  avrare  that  there  nt 
any  luH-bloods  in  the  country.  We  have  several  (isM 
seen  those  which  had  more  or  less  of  the  blood.  Th«f 
are  not  large,  but  small-boned,  and  fetten  easily.  Wt 
do  not  know  that  they  possess  any  superiorifj  orer 
crosses  of  the  Chiaeee,  or  various  other  breeds. 

MusTAED.— D.  A.  W.  East  Dorset,  Tt.  A  deep 
rich  loam  is  best  for  this  crop.  The  method  practicfd 
on  the  Muskingum  river,  Ohio,  is  to  sow  the  »ed  {hf 
drill  or  hand,)  in  rows,  two  feet  apart  one  irar'tlie 
plants  to  be  thinned  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Be 
crop  to  be  kept  clean  while  growing.  The  produce  per 
acre  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels,  though  as  mocfa  u 
seventeen  or  eighteen  bushels  have  been  raised. 

Devon  Btrix. — S.  M.  N.,  Marlborough,  Mass.  We 
do  not  know  where  you  could  exchange  your  boll.  K 
you  conclude  to  obtain  another,  we  would  refer  yoa  to 
George  Patterson,  of  Baltimore ;  L.  Hurlbut,  nf 
Winchester,  Ct.;  R.  Cowles,  Farmingtoo,  Ci.j  ud 
£.  Phinnxt,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Rts  Mjul  fob  Msfjcu  Cows.*-^.  T.  S.  ChctWr 
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N.  IT.  We  are  unable  to  point  to  an j  analysis  ahow- 
in;;  the  value  of  rye  compared  with  ladiaa  corn,  for  the 
production  of  milk.  But  we  have  found  rye  meal 
mixed  with  cut  hay,  an  excellent  article  for  feeding 
ntilch  cows. 

Improvzment  of  Sandy  Plains. — C.  £.  N.,  South 
Berwick,  Me.  Clay,  ashes,  decomposed  or  rotten  ma- 
Bare,  with  clover,  will  probably  prove  the  best  means 
of  iin proving  this  sdil.  Plaster  is  nseful  in  situations 
wfaore  it  will  act.    This  can  be  ascertained  by  trial. 

Cohn  and  CoB^CntrgHsn.— B.  F.  C,  Rising  Sun, 
Ta.  Freeborn's  mill  can  be  operated  by  two  horses, 
and  will  grind  com  or  com  and  oob  into  coarse  feed. 
Price,  $35. 

BuiCK  Ska  Wh«at.— R.  G.,  Willett,  N.  T.  We 
think  this  kind  of  Wheat  maintains  its  snperiority  for 
hardiness  and  productiveness.  It  is  eonsidered  a  surer 
crop  than  most  kinds  oi  spring  wheat.  It  is  for  sale 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  at  $2  per 
bushel. 

SuNPtowsna. — L.  B.,  Lexington  Heights,  N.  Y.  A 
deep  loam  is  best  for  sunflowers.  The  seed  may  be 
planted  in  hills,  after  the  ground  has  been  prepared,  as 
tor  corn,  about  Ave  feet  apart.  When  the  plants  are 
np  a  few  inches,  they  should  be  thinned  to  three  in  a 
hill,  and  when  they  are  a  foot  high,  all  but  one  should 
be  pulled  up.  The  ground  should  be  kept  clean  with 
the  cultivator.  There  are  two  varieties;  one  of  which 
bears  several  flowers  on  branches  of  the  same  stalk, 
and  the  other  a  single  large  flower  on  the  top  of  the  main 
stalk.  The  latter  is  best.  The  seed  is  good  for  ponl- 
trr,  and  for  sheep.  Wc  have  heard  of  40  to  50  bushels 
being  produced  on  an  acre. 

Domestic  Cconomg,  Utripts,  S^l 

Bread  PtTDDiKc. — ^I  noticed  in  the  January  number 
of  "  The  Cultivator,"  a  polite  invitation  to  Farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  to  furnish  for  publication  forms 
and  recipes  for  cooking.  My  wife  is  neither  a  farmer's 
wife  nor  a  farmer's  daughter,  but  she  has  some  taste  in 
culinary  aflairs.  For  desert  this  noon,  we  had  a  ^*  bread 
padding,"  which  I  thought  so  nice  as  to  inquire  into 
the  method  of  preparation.  She  sends  you  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Take  bits  of  dry  bread — suf&cient  quantity  to  absorb 
three  pints  of  milk,  and  form  a  smooth  thick  batter ; 
add  a  piece  of  butter  (melted)  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
two  beaten  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Bake  aboat  tlu-ee -quarters  of  an  hour.  Eat  with  sugar 
and  butter.    J.  B.     SpringJUld,  Fib.  6,  1849. 

Cd8.  Cultivatok — My  T^-ife  sends  a  few  recipes: 

A  Seasonable  Hint — Snow  Cream.— Take  any 
qaantitj  of  cream,  var}''ing  according  to  the  number 
designed  to  partake — say  a  pint,  more  or  less.  Add 
pure  snow,  i.  e.,  snow  free  from  ice  or  hail,  until  of  a 
proper  consistence;  stir  in  pulverized  white  (brown 
will  do)  sugar,  sufficient  to  sweeten  it.  Apply  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  vanilla  or  rose  water.  Eat 
before  melted.  This  is  superior  to  ice-cream,  and  ac- 
cessible to  any  fanner,  and  a  very  innocent  luxury. 

To  Mawtfacture  Kisses. — Beat  whites  of  three 
or  four  eggs  to  stiff*  froth ;  add  one-half  pound  pulve- 
rized white  sugar,  and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Of  this,  drop  a  teaspoonfnl  on  white  paper,  and  place 
on  battered  tins,  and  dry  in  a  moderately  heated  stove. 
Cool  and  eat. 

Mocx  Chicken  Pie.— Boil  common  potatoes — sea- 
son highly  with  salt  and  pepper;  some  prefer  a  little 
thyme  or  summer-savory.  Pour  milk  over  them,  and 
atir  till  of  a  moderate  paste;  fill  a  pie  dish  with  crust 
below  and  above  the  contents.    Some  strew  pieoes  of 


pork  through  it.  Bake  in  an  oven,  and  serve  hot.  A 
single  crust,  filled  and  doubled,  is  called  tnrn-over$. 
L.  T.  DtTFFELL.     Jacksonville,  JV.  /,,  Feb.  7,  1849. 


^Agricultural  0ocletu0. 

Delaware  State  Ao.  Socibtt. — ^A  convention 
has  lately  been  held,  and  a  society  organized  in  thia 
state.  Peter  P.  Caosey,  President;  John  D.  Dilworth, 
H.  Kidgely,  T.  P.  McCoUey,  Vice-Presidents;  Man- 
love  Hayes,  Jr.,  Rec.  Secretary;  A.  M.  Higgins,  W. 
Duhamel,  P.  N.  Rust,  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  Wm. 
Burton,  Treasurer. 

JEFrERSoN  County,  N.  Y. — Officers  for  1849. 
Moses  Eames,  President;  E.  S.  Massey,  Secretaiy;0. 
N.  Brainard,  Treasurer.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
society,  premiums  were  awarded  on  the  oat  crop  as 
follows;  first  premium,  110  bushels  per  acre;  second, 
90  bushels  per  acre. 

Cayuga  County,  V.  Y. — C.  Gridley,  President; 
John'B.  Bill,  Secretary;  C.  Parsons,  Treasurer;  with 
one  Vice  'President  for  each  town  in  the  county.  The 
Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. — Erastus  Hurd,  Presi- 
dent; A.  H.  Moss,  Lockport,  Secretary.  This  society 
proposes  to  procure  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  buildings 
and  other  necessary  fixtures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  exhibitions  of  the  society. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. — Henry  Rhoades,  President ; 
Plymen;/"Mattoon,  Rob't  Waterman,  Vice-Presidents; 
L.  T.  Marshall,  6f  Vernon,  Secretary;  A.  G.  Gridley, 
Treasurer.  Preminms  were  awarded  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  for  the  following  crops;  48 
bushels  winter  wheat,  30  do  spi'ingwheat,  93  bushels 
oats,  54  bushels  barley,  114  bushels  Indian  o0n,  (four 
other  crops  of  corn  from  89  to  98  bushels,)  54  bushels 
buckwheat,  1324  bushels  carrots,  each  grown  on  1  acre. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. — Peter  Walrod,  Presi- 
dent; Charles  Taylor,  Alfred  Chamberlain,  Moses 
Kinney,  Chauncy  Morgan,  Vice-Presidents;  Geo.  J.  J. 
Barber,  Secretary;  Amos  Hobart,  Cor.  Secretary;  Ira 
Bowen,  Treasurer.  This  society  paid  premiums  for 
the  following  crops;  87  bushels  Indian  corn,  82^  bush, 
oats,  720  bush,  ruta-baga,  each  raised  on  one  acre; 
also  for  136  J  bushels  carrots,  raised  on  an  nn  eigth  of  an 
acre,  being  1092  bushels  per  acre,  also  a  second  pre- 
mhim  for  carrots,  for  a  crop  at  the  rate  of  900  bushels. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. — E.  N.  Pratt,  Presi- 
dent; Wm.  Buswell,  George  Vail,  Abram  Van  Tuyl, 
Alex.  Walsh,  Isaac  Tallmadge,  Daniel  Fish,  Joseph 
Haswell,  Joshua  S.  Lewis,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Z.  P.  Bur- 
dick,  George  T.  Dennison,  George  W.  Glass,  James 
Turner,  John  Mesick,  James  T.  Davis,  Richard  J. 
Knowlson,  Dennis  Belding,  Vice-Presidents;  John  J. 
Viele,  Recording  Secretary;  John  Eitch,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary;  Frs.  N.  Mann,  Treasurer. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass. — An  agricultural  society 
has  recently  been  organized  in  this  county.  The  offi- 
cers are — Marshal  P.  Wilder,  President;  Chas.  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Samuel  D.  Bradford,  Ebenezer  Burgess, 
Benjamin  V.  French,  Cheover  Newhall,  Josiah  L. 
Richardson,  Vice-Presidents;  Edward  L.  Keyes,  o. 
Dedham,  Recording  Secretary;  Edgar  £.  Whittaker, 
of  Needham,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Enos  Ford, 
Treasurer.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  collect  funds 
for  the  society.  The  following  donatioas  were  ob- 
tained, viz:  From  Chas.  F.  Adams,  $300;  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  $100;  B.  V.  French,  $100;  Aaron  D. 
Williams,  $100,  and  $270  from  subscription  members, 
at  $5  each.  Difierent  towns  were  pledged  to  raise  the 
following  sums:  Roxbury^  $500;  Dorchester,  $400, 
Needham,  $100;  Quinoy,  $100;  Dedham,  $300;  Do 
ver,  $50;  Wrentham^  $200 ;  Milton,  $100. 
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CoMMtmiCATioNs  have  been  received,  «ince  our  last, 
from  E.  C.  Frost,  W.  C.  W.,  Wm.  Freeland,  F.  Hol- 
brook,  J.  S.  Pettibone,  John  Tufts,  Rob't.  M.  Mar- 
shall,  Wm.  Little,  P.  S.,  Yeoman,  A^rricola,  Practical 
Farmer.  D.  G.  Williams,  J«  L>  Childs,  A  Book  Far- 
mer, Timothy  Beaman,  Prof.  £.  Emmons,  A.  G. 
Moody^  Wm.  Bailey,  Subscriber,  Prof.  Robert  Peter, 
J.  McKinstry,  H.  C.  W.jBennis  Johnson,  Dean,  James 
Eaton,  R.  G.,  Isaac  Hildreth,  F.  Holbrook,  A.  Wan- 
zer,  A  Farmer's  Daughter,  Chas.  Betts,  8.  H.  Reed, 
Cha*.  E,  Norton,  S.  T,  Dnflfell,  N.  P.  A.,  B.  A.  Hall, 
J.  B.  Dill,  Pennepack,  W.  C.  B.,  J.  J.  Craig,  W.  A. 
Tryon,  P.  S.  Bunting,  S.  Gillespie,  A.  C.  Richards, 
W.  R.  W.,  G.  A.  Hanchett,  P.  Wing,  0.  P.  H. 

Books,  Pamphlsts,  &c.,  have  been  received,  since 
our  last,  as  follows: — Geographical  Memoir  upon  upper 
California,  with  a  map  of  Oregon  and  California,  by 
J.  C.  Fremont,  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Bradbury,  U.  S. 
Senate. — Report  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Convention 
for  1848.  Elements  of  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  translated  from  the  French,  by  F.  G.  Skinner, 
and  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,  by  H.  S.  Randall, 
from  J.  S.  SKiNNEm,  Esq. — ^Judge  Beatty's  Essays  on 
the  Agriculture  of  Kentucky,  from  Lswis  Sand£B.i, 
Esq. — Proceedings  of  the  Penn.  Hort.  Society,  and  list 
of  premiouis  for  1849,  from  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq.— 
Catalogue  of  Western  Reserve  College  for  1848-9  .— 
Transactions  Essex  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  for  1848, 
from  J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq. — Report  of  the  Boston 
Water  Commissioners,  on  the  material  best  adapted  for 
water  pipes,  from  Prof.  Horsford. — The  Safety  Mask, 
or  Prophylactic  Protector  from  diseases  produced  by 
contagion,  infection,  or  malaria,  by  John  Lewis,  of 
Kentucky,  the  inventor,  from  the  author. — Catalogue 
of  the  Mount  Airy  Ag.  Institute,  from  the  Principal, 
John  Wilkinson,  Esq. — ^Flower  seeds,  from  T.  Reid, 
Little  Fort,  111. 

{j^  We  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  our 
numerous  correspondents,  for  the  liberal  contributions 
with  which  we  have  been  favored  the  present  winter. 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  must  be  delayed;  but  we  beg 
our  friends,  whose  favors  are  laid  over  for  a  montb  or 
two,  not  to  consider  that  it  is  done  because  we  consider 
tbeir  favors  less  valuable  than  those  published.  We 
endeavor  to  make  a  fair  selection  for  emoh  month,  so 
that  one  number  shall  about  equal  the  others.  Among 
the  papers  filed  for  our  next  No.,  are_  those  of  Prof. 
PsTER  and  Dr.  Martin,  of  Kentucky — Mr.  J.  S.  Pet- 
tibone, Mr.  J.  M'KiNSTRT,  H.  C.  W.,  Pennepack, 
and  many  shorter  ones,  for  ^*  The  Farmer's  Note  Book/' 
and  other  departments  of  the  paper. 

Premiums. — Ih  our  next,  we  shall  publish  a  list  of 
the  persons,  to  whom  our  premiums  for  subscribers,  re- 
ceived previous  to  the  20th  of  March,  are  awarded. 

Nursery  Catalogues. — It  would  give  as  pleasure 
to  comply  with  the  requests  of  our  friends  for  these 
Catalogues,  were  it  in  our  power ;  but  we  have  not  had 
a  copy  from  any  nursery  for  a  long  time. 

Hereford  Beef. — ^We  lately  saw  five  head  of  fine 
Hereford  cattle,  owned  and  fattened  by  Mr.  Edward 
Wells,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  There  were  four  steers, 
coming  four  years  old,  and  one  cow.  They  were  all 
from  the  former  herd  of  Messrs.  Cornino  and  Sotham. 
The  steers  were  reared  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  hay 
and  grass,  and  have  only  been  -stall-fed  about  three 
months.  They  are  large  and  well-shaped,  and  have 
fattened  remarkably  well  for  the  time  they  have  been 
feeding.  The  cow  has  been  an  excellent  breeder,  but 
has  become  somewhat  in  years,  and  having  failed  to 
have  a  calf  last  season,  it  was  thought  best  to  fatten 


her.  The  fine  condition  of  these  animals  supported  ^ 
high  character  which  the  Herelbrds  raaintaia  in  E^g. 
land,  for  beef.  Mr.  Wells  has  several  ehoice  breed. 
ing  animals  of  this  breed. 

''  North  American  Pomological  CowEirnox.'' 
— A  circular  has  been  issued  by  ''  the  Commitiee  of 
the  North  American  Pomologictd  Convention,"  viikli 
has  been  supposed,  by  many  persons  who  have  recelTcd 
it,  to  have  emanated  from  the  New- York  State  Asn- 
cultural  Society,  as  we  learn  from  several  letters  ^m. 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed  $  and  we  see  tj 
the  Cleveland  Herald,  that  Professor  Kirtiaxd,  ii 
declining  the  appointment  conferred  upon  him  by  ibat 
circular,  alludes  to  the  appointment  as  havina  been 
made  by  "  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society."  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  saj  tbai  ibe 
New- York  State  Ag.  Society  had  nothing  to  do  vii 
the  circular  in  question,  nor  with  the  appointmeai  u 
the  committees  named  therein ;  nor  do  we  snppose  it 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  State  Ag.  Society  to  exiesfd 
its  operations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Alrant  Agricultural  Warehouse. — Bj  the  »i- 
vertisement  of  H.  L.  Emert,  it  will  be  seeo  tbat  be 
has  re-established  himself  at  the  spacious  new  boiidb? 
lately  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Townsend  House,  369 
Broadway.  He  has  here  collected  a  large  assonmest 
of  implements,  all  of  which  are  entirely  new,  aod  <^ 
the  most  approved  construction.  He  is  therefore  pre- 
pared to  supply  every  article  in  his  line  of  trade,  &i  the 
shortest  notice.  Farmers  visiting  the  city,  will  M 
the  establishment  worthy  their  attention. 

Chemical  Manure. — Attention  is  isTited  to  ibe 
advertisement  of  the  "  George  Bommer  Manure  Cm- 
pany,"in  this  paper,  who  contemplate,  it  will  be  se<^a. 
furnishing  farmers  and  gardeners  with  a  soperior  artiele 
of  concentrated  manure.  It  is  a  subject  with  which 
Mr.  B.  has  been  long  familiaiCi  and  if  he  slisll  succeed 
in  furnishing  an  article  of  good  and  uoiform  qualitj. 
there  must  be  a  large  demand  for  it . 

Sale  of  Atrihirs  Cattle. — We  invite  aitentica 
to  Mr.  Bement's  advertisement  in  this  number,  of  bt« 
Ayrshire  stock.  Several  of  the  animals  offered  baTc 
taken  premiums  at  the  shows  of  the  N.  Y.  Sute  A^. 
Society.  The  Ayrshires  are  a  good  breed  for  tbe  d&i- 
ry,  and  better  adapted  to  light  soils  than  the  Sbcri- 
horns. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School. — ^This  school,  wlikh 
is  attached  to  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  5k$$>. 
continues  in  successful  operation.  The  second  term^v 
the  year  1848-'49,  commences  on  the  first  of  Murcb. 
and  will  end  on  the  14th  of  July.  Prof.  Hokstost 
will  lecture  upon  Theoretical  and  Experimental  Che- 
mistry twice  a  week,  from  the  second  of  April  to  tk 
dose  of  the  term.  Excursions  will  be  made  iii  term 
time  to  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Deighlx?- 
hood,  where  the  practical  application  of  cbemisTiT  to 
the  arts  may  be  observed.  Krof.  Horsford  will  coo- 
tinue  to  receive  special  students  to  the  coarse  of  a- 
perimental  instruction  in  Chemistry,  who  will  g:« 
their  attendance  in  the  laboratory  from  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
to  5  o'clock  P.  M.  The  comrse  will  be  modified  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  designing  to  pursue  pracdeal 
analysis,  manufacturing,  metallurgy,  medicine,  eagi- 
neering,  agriculture,  or  instruction,  and  proporliooed 
in  duration  to  the  objects  and  previous  acqoisitioDS  of 
the  student. 

Prof.  Agabsiz  will  lecture  on  Zoology,-  Prof.  Wr- 
MAN  on  Com.  Anatomy  and  Physiology j  Prof.  Gray 
on  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology;  Prof.  Webstxi 
on  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  For  particnlars  inqcir? 
of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  Cambridge,  Msss. 

Death  of  a  Friend  of  Agricttitubi.— Tfc« 
Maine  papers  mention  the  demise  of  Patki  WingaUi 
Esq.,  of  Hallowell,  Me.    He  was  a  close  studeot  d 
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naiare,  La  all  the  fonni  to  which  she  waa  Moesmble  to 
his  obMryMioB,  uiil  wu  remarkable  for  the  extensive 
(■lad  o[  koowledge  he  had  callectsd,  Dnder  coinpsrative- 
Ij  limited  opportiuulies.  He  waa  ardently  deroted  lo 
tta«  interests  of  agricnlture  and  bortionlture,  in  which 
he  rendered  the  community  important  benefits, — though 
Uboring  for  years  under  infirm  health.  A  letter  lately 
received  from  James  L.  Child,  Esq.,  of  Angnsla,  thus 
Dotices  his  death;  "  Oor  old  friend  Payne  Wingate,  u 
in  hu  gravt — quite  &  loss,  I  usure  you,  to  aeTeral  of 
m,  who  ofion  visited  bin),  to  talk  over  matters  and 
things  in  general,    toocbing   the  intere&ta  at  agricoi- 

tO^-Wehear  with  much  regret,  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thomai  Noble,  of  Msisibn,  Ohio.  Mr.  N.  waa 
one  of  the  best  and  moat  Buccesaful  farmers  with  whom 
wc  have  ever  been  acquainted.  He  was  an  English- 
man, bat  had  resided  on  the  farm  where  he  died  for 
kfvoral  years,  and  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  Iho 
section  by  the  excalloni  examples  ha  gave  in  the  vari- 
oos  deparlmenla  at  husbandry.  His  Dame  will  be 
recollected  a*  as  occasional  currecpondeat  of  the  Cul> 


Frlcesor  AEricnllDTal  Prodneta. 

New.Yark,  Ffbraary  IS,  If 
FLOUR— GencHo,  par  bbl.,  S5.8TiaM— Fwicr  brandi,  I 

GKAlN— WlH!U.Bnbinh.«l.lSii«130— Com,  Nonksni 
OSo.— KaoihcniiMiieDc.— Rye,  asc— Osu,  34a3Sc. 

BITTER— b«i.  per  lb.,  acti39i:.— WHicrD  dairr,  ISilSe, 

c  HEEae— 1>«  ib..  8h'e- 

BKEP— Mm  psr  bbl..  •llall.H— Prima,  VIMnm. 

PURK—Mc*^  per  bbl.,  »ilo»ll.»— Prime,  tlO.M. 

I^RD— per  lb.,  SJiBic. 

HA. ■>!!>— Smoked,  pei  l]i..  Ic. 

HEMP— Ainerieui  dew-raltod,  pet  Ion,  tlUiMO 

lACCO— psrlb    ■■  •      '•■  - 

TON— Upliod 


-IJpUsd  u 
L.il-a]e.. 


WOOIj^Bb 


(fed  wiibJB  ■  fewdayi 


)  Prims  or  Baion  dgeeee,  [ 


with  a  41eailv  deinaiHl  ■ 


Fniil  Scions. 

:r  will  be  prepared  lo  riuniih  u  i< 
Ob  celebrmledTrniti  of  Weslerc 
"  Nonhern  Spy,"  1 
"  Norion't  Melon,"  I 
"Early  Joe."  ' 


BochcHer,  N.  Y.,  Harcb  I,  IMP,— IL* 


JAMES  R.  WATTS. 


OF  proper  age  for  fimointiim 
lawiiiK  alt  the  (ood  qgiblki 
lion  for   over  IS  yean,  bu  conA 


whieh  ihe  m<si  improved  en 
,  ___  --.iferred  on  th«  vinevuda  atC 
patjie.    Thoea  w 


"STprel 


■,  ((TDvidsd  ibilr  loenlDn 

-  ,  poM  paid,  addnml  M 

J,  New  York,  will  recie 

ie  has  to  far  melioraled  Iha  ehajacter  and  hab. 


eultivalion.  pmnmg.  Ac  ,  thai  IhEy  will  generally  ripen  well  and 
[voduce  gnid  A-nii  wbaui^anied  in  mod  of  iheaonben],  andalltha 
trciicni,  mi^e  aad  joauem  iisisa 


Mt.'  fi»pe  GardCB  and  TraraMias, 

iiocJUifer,  N.  Y. 
THE  Propiielnn  of  Ibit  uCabUihmenl  •olicil  Ihe  alh 
^   amalean,  Horuculluriiu.  Nonerymeii,  and  dealer!  i 
lo  Oieir  pleaenl  luge  «ock    of  well    grown,   Ihrifly   an<l 


FEARS,  APPLET,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  PLUMS, 
Dd  aJlolhar  fruiu.    TbeirKock  ot 

Dvxirf  Peari,  Jppltt  and  CKrrrUi, 
at  Garden  Cnliore,  ii  ihe  Ivgen  iu  ihe  Unioa.    The  Suck  of 


ftoj'hiS.," 


\as  per  iDD;~  9  io  4rt~e>,  •>9p«  100,  and  lc^~p^~l,MU~ 
,.,,  uicluding  Ibe  very  befl  varietiea  Our  itock  of  H^id 
aiapaniciilarlylarn.  S>d  Mew,  fine  planu on  iheir own 
8  per  100.    Of  PHLOXES  we  Lava  a  epleiidid  eolleclioii, 

;e  FI.ANTd,  luirh  a>  PrivEi,  Backthonu,  Ouge  Orange, 
spruce,  Hemlock,  American  Arborviie.  Red  Cedar,  4c. 
STTKES  FOK  NVRSERVMEN. 


■n  from  Europe,  wkh 


an  immcDH  ilock  of  ireea,  pluiu,  Ac.    We  wiU  enBinerale  only 

M.OOD  Norway  s'piDce,  1  lo  9  Q.;  1S,««  Scolch  Fin.  1  ID  S  fl^ 
10,000  European  Larch.  1  lo  i  A.;  3,000  Atutrian  Piuei.  1  u  S  n.: 
3,lSuO  Piueafler  Phie,  1  1).;  3,000  Europeaii  Silrer  Pirt,  IS  to  ]i 
in.;  1,000  Siberian  arborviiia:  1.000  Tree  Boi,  S  different  vuie- 
)ies;  together  withagieal  vnriety  of  Rliododendroni,  Aurarariai, 
Deodar  Cedari,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Belgian  AEoliu,  Sfviu  rm- 
HiA^u,;Tar>f4ii»i,  Beibeiriei,  Tree  Paouiu,  ftc,  So. 

^  ~'      '  1,  Roiet,  4c-,  will  be  forwarded  id  all  pott  jiai^ 


forwarded  to 


jmplly  atteiu 


ELLWANGER  A  BARRY. 


ConntiT  Beat  and  Fniit  Faim  lor  Sale. 
'THE  tabschher.  compiUed  by  ill  heallb  to  reliiiquiih  Ihe  earca  of 
''  buainew,  oAen  for  »)e  iha  ''  Belmont  Karm,'  on  ibe  bank*  of 
the  pAWiie,  oppiHiia  Rellarille,  New.Jeiaey,  eight  mile*  from 
Mew-York,  anJlhree  and  a  half^lhim  NawaA.  The  firm  con. 
lama  79  acres— 0  in  wotHJland  andihe  remainder  under  culuvattoii, 
wiiti  a  flonl  of  1,300  l^ci  OK  the  river— and  apririga  of  good  waier 
crop  oui  ou  Ihe  upper  pari  of  il,  rormiiig  a  unail  Bream,  wfaidi 


FaniT.— Bt 

c~, ; ,   -  --, 

■^1  moM  lelieble  aouircs,  (chiefly  from  iha  High. 
MoHia.  A.  J.  Downiiig  h.  Co.)    t,«W  of  Ibem 

beariug  ihii  yiai  )  Hindi  :— George  IV.,  Know,  Eaily  TiIIoibob, 
Druid  Hill,  Early  York,  Crawrord'aLaie,Laie  Red  Rareripe,  l.Bie 
Heath  Cling,   Large  While  Qhug,  Malta.  Breroori'i  Morria,  Ac. 

tinlaenberir,  Baklwia.  Yellow  Belk  Fleor.  Sirawberfy,  Lidy,  fill 
Pippin,  Buah,  Gloria  Mvndi,  Aleiander,  Dutch  Migiionue,  Graven- 
•lein,  Swaar,  Nonhem  Spy,  *e.— (SO  varieiiea.)  000  pear  iraei, 
noinly  Columbia,  Beuire  d'Arrmberg,  Paiae  C'olnar,  WinlM  ' 
NelliB,  OlOBiMorceau,  Banleit,  I>urbiim'a  Seedling,  Baily  Blood. 
goi>d,Aa,— (lOOiare  varielka,  one  tree  ofa  kind)  l,««0  Dmrl 
Pear  Trees  on  Qiiiaca  iiockB—moaily  Dncheaaa  d'Aiicoulems, 
Beuira  d'Arembarg,  Dii.  Barileil.  Vrbaoiue.  Boona  Louiea  da 
Jeiaey.BeurreBoac,  VanMona'  I«an  I<i  CTIare,  Colnmliia,  BCB 
dela  Motle,  Flimiih  Beauty,  Knight  •  Monarch,  *«.— (tarl  in 
bearing.)      100  Tiabella    Grape  vines,    imo  Cherry,  Plom,  and 

frniia,  omameDlal  nreca,  4c  Also,  4,000  pear  alocti ;  1,000  moun- 
tain aah  alockt  Tor  peari 

A*  a  IVuil  Arm  thia  place  oHen  great  adranlagea  to  any  odd 
wishing  lo  cntiivata  fruit  for  Iho  N^w-Vork  maAel     In  baauiy 
and  variety  ofacanaiv,  in  kaalthfiilneasofchiaale,  in  Iho  inieltt   ' 
ganca  and  noraliiy  ot  lis  popnlallan,  in  ahoti,  m  all  ibose  con- 

deairabls  a*  a  hmily  reaidenca.  ii  ia  belisrcd  thai  iha  vicinity  of 
Btiloville  poiaeiaea  advaniages  not  anrpaaaed  by  any  oitia  place  in 
Ihe  neigbborbood  of  New.  York.    One  half  the  purchase  bkhmj  can 


,_. „-^i^  if  deaired.    For  fkuihar  paniculara  anily  or 

the  pramiaca,  or  by  mail  lo  L  8.  HASKEtJ«  BeUevllla,  N.  J»  f' 
to  dASKELL  k.  MERRICK,  If  "-"  -    " —  "-^ 
Haiahl-ll. 


K,  1«  Oold^L,  Naw-Yoifc 


IDO 
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IklAtca, 


To  NnraersrBMiny  C^ardenerR,  and  Uoctteultiiristo 

generally. 

THR  nihacrilierf  for  miuiy  years  ngeni  of  the  Hifrhlsnd  Narae- 
rie»  of  Newhurfrli,  haviMff  wiilidrawii  fmin  other  eiigng^e- 
fneiiis,  h«!iifow  devoted  hini«elf  to  Ihe  Coininis*ioit  BtuiucM,  and 
iiitfiidA  i;iviii<;  Rpecinl  altentioH  to  the  i\ur«eryineii,  Gardeners 
aiid  (luriUuliumtsof  ihe  country  genera'ly. 

His  urrniigeinfDtA  for  a  regular  corre.«poiid<>iice  with  a{^»t' ill 
Europ4>  will  he  iiniiiediaieiy  rompU-ted,  uiid  prompt  atteirtiuii  a^ 
w:iy:i  f(i  veil  to  liie  recciviug  goods  froin,  and  Ihe  fbrwurdiiig  goods 
lo  liaropc. 

Ilt>  will  al»o  receive  for  mtVe,  coii»i«niineiit«  of  seeds  or  other 
gooiN,  ihcy  inny  have  to  dispo^  of,  and  ittleiid  to  the  traiisuctioii 
of  uuy  buMue^Jt  here  or  in  Kurope,  with  whah  they  may  entrust 
him.  Tlierc  heiiifr  no  audi  agency  in  the  city,  he  boptS.  by  a 
strict  uttcniinii  lo  their  inicrcKi.H.  to  n  nder  hi4  services  vaiaable, 
stud  respectfully  iio!icit»  their  patronage. 

Ktfertnces — A.  J.  Downing,  K-h]..  and  A.  Saul  &  Co.,  Kewbvrgli; 
II.  Uf  id,  Murray  Hill,  N.  \  ..  ajid  Kiiauibethlown.  N.  J. 

GKO   G.  .SUKl'PARD, 
143  MaidcM  Iauc,  New- York. 

N.  B.  Onlers  for  Russia  Mats,  for  Budding  ur  Packing,  immedi- 
silcly  sappliod. N'ew-York,  Marcli  1,  1S40..— 2t. 

Frvit  Trees. 

n^HR  subncrlher  would  aniKHince  to  the  public  tliat  he  has  for 
'-  sale  at  hi*  nussery,  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Tre«s,  em- 
bncing  nearly  all  of  the  choicest  kinds,  all  of  which  have  been 
obtuineil  from  the  mo4t  reliable  sources,  or  from  bearing  tree«  of 
well  known  vitriuties.  and  propagated  with  hit  owii  hands  in  the 
most  careful  manner  j  and  a  larec  quantity  have  been  proved  on 
his  own  grounds.  His  stock  of  apples  especially,  is  uiiusuaily 
large  and  fine,  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  nurserymen  and  venders  of  trees.  Persons  at  a  great 
di<naHce.  wanting  smuU  trees,  will  b«  supplied  at  a  correspoudiug 
price. 

Scions  for  grafting  or  budding,  of  all  the  mosi  rare  aud  scarce 
varieties,  nl  ^1  per  *^00,  with  a  discount  where  50  or  100  varieties 
are  ordered.  And  large  quantities  of  the  more  pleutjful  kiuds,  at 
reduced  pricen,  iu  proportion  to  quantity. 

Red  Antwerp  RaispUerries  by  the  1,000,  cheap. 

Catalogues  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants. 


Canterbury.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,^8t. 


C.  RAMTLTON. 


A  d  vertiseinent. 

READING  ROAD  NUR8KRY,  near  Cincinnati.  For  Sale  the 
entire  stock  of  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Ever^ceiis,  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Plauts,  together  with  all  the  tools,  implements,  Build- 
ings, Lfease,  ftc,  oflferiug  one  of  the  best  openings  in  the  West, 
to  any  person  desirous  of  engai^iiig  in  the  al>ove  business^  being 
now  ni  successful  operation,  with  every  facility  for  carrying  on 
•n  extensive  business. 

The  land  contains  nearly  10  acres  of  grotuid,  handsomely  situa- 
ted, fronting  on  the  Springfield  ajid  Cincinnati  turnpiLe,  1}  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  y 

If  not  previously  di»p<»ed  of  by  private  contract,  the  whole  will 
be  offered  at  Public  auction,  the  stock  of  Hardy  Fruit  and  Orna- 
asental  Trees.  Kvergreeus,  Shrubs,  Ibc,  on  the  Snd  of  April;  the 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Buildings,  Tools,  Implements,  Lease,  Ac, 
Ike,  on  the  first  of  May. 

Further  descrii>tion  is  deemed  nnnecemary,  it  being  presumed 
that  persons  wishing  to  purchase  will  call  and  examine  for  them- 
•elves.  Letters  of  inquiry,  to  receive  attention,  must  be  post  paid. 
Address,     W.  HEAVER,  Reading  Road  Nursery,  Ciucumati,  O. 

March  1. 194»~at. 

TREES !  TREES ! 

COMMERCUL  GJRDEN  JiND  NURSERY 

Of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flashing,  near  If.  Y. 

fpHE  Proprietors  of  thia  Eatabliahment,  invito  public  attention 
^   to  their  large  assortment  of  every  desirable  variety  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREE  OR  SHRUB. 

Thour  importations  of  everything  new  in  Europe  are  •lutmlly 
eoutiuued,  and  they  offer  a  very  large  variety  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  8HRUB.S, 
imported  expressly  for  arboretums  and  pleasure  grounds.    Their 
eollection  of  Roses  is  annually  enriched  by  novelties  from  abroad, 
many  of  which  may  be  fonnd  described  iu  their  new  work  on  the 
Roee,  recently  published. 

FRUIT   TRBK8 

Receive  their  particular  attention,  and  are  propagated  tinder  t]ieir 
personal  supervision;  this  care,  with  their  possession  of  extensive 
•peciraen  grounds,  in  which  \*  tested  every  variety  of  fruit  ihey 
cultivate,  enables  lliem  confidently  lo  guarantee  the  geuuiuenvis 
of  the  varieties. 

Their  care  in  prunhig  and  cultivation  enables  them  also  to  send 
ont  thrift)'  and  well  loimeil  trees.  From  their  large  scale  of  prop. 
ag:iti(m.  they  can  offer  to  dealers  very  liberal  discounts,  where 
hondrcas  or  thousands  are  taksn.  Oulcrs  or  inquiries  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  proprietors,  at  Flushing,  neax  New- York,  where 
Catalogues  will  also  b«  furnished. 

They  have  formed  a  brunch  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  and  by 
tlie  entire  su^'r^ctis  of  their  trees  transplanted  tliitlier,  have  thor- 
oughly proved  the  superior  adaptation  of  I/>ng  Island  trees  to  the 
•oil  and  climate  of  any  part  of  New  Englaikl. 

At  the  sea.s«u  of  .irausplanling,  a  ssl««m«n  will  bo  at  this  branch 
la  furni;bh  those  who  may  prefer  obt^uiiing  tlieir  supply  tbMMM.  , 

March  1.    " 


sajie^y 


Tkorp,  Hmkth  4c  Hnnchetty 

{urn   Thorp  4*  Smuk,) 

Proprietors  of  the  SvnAcrsE  Nursebics, 
TTA VE  now  reaily  for  smle  a  very  extensive  stock  of  tbe  bkmi  ra- 
-**^  luable  kinds  of  FaniT  Tkbbs.  embrac^itg  most  of  Uie  Msad. 
ard  varieties,  (including  tlioae  most  highly  approvMi  and  rer«v. 
mended  by  the  lute  Pomological  coHveiitiotis  at  Xc^r-Vork  «^ 
Buffalo,)  which,  in  vigor ^  thri/tituu  and  syinme^y  of  growri  trs 
not  excelled  by  the  productioMS  of  aN^tMker  uuraerjr  in  the  HMe. 
Haviiig  more  tlian/orfjf  (ier«s  now  chiefiy  devoted  lo  tbe  estai^f 
tion  or  Fruit  TlKsa,  they  are  prrpHred  to  sell  at  W*oumlh| 
OS  largely,  at  prices  as  tote,  and  on  term^  as  rms^m^^,  tm  mkf  el^^R! 
nursery  establish ment  here  or  eUewliere.  Tiie  m 
of  their  trees  mu4t  contiue  to  recommend  ihca  to . 
desire  to  luiite  ornament  wiUi  nti^iiy  ;  ajid  lo  orel 
chief  aim  iato  obtain  such  only  as  are  heaiiliy  aial 

They  have  u'so,  a  large  assorlmeiii  of  fiitety  fom 
Tal  Tbkbs,  and  several  Uiousaud  StaiUwig  Hmm 
very  moderate  prices. 

Orders  will  be  promptly  anended  lo,  waA  trees 
for  transportation  to  any  distance. 

[Cf^  Catalogues  furnislied  gratis,  to  all  post-foid  *|ip!irz*^4;% 
They  may  also  be  obtained,  and  orders  left  at  tlte  store  of  M-  W. 
Haiichelt,  between  tlie  Railroad  aud  t^jTMcu^e  ITfruer 

Syracuse,  March  1,  1840  — 3t. 

Wm.  ReM  pfferg  lor  sale  this  Spring, 

At  hU  Nurttrietf  Murray  Hill,  Z7th  Street,  mwd  «| 
Avenue,  New-York,  and  Elizabetkiawi^,  JT. /, 

A    General  assortiuent  of  Fruit  and  Omajaet«l 
'**-  See.    Also,  a  good  stock  of  Roees.  IsalieHaand^ 
several  thousand  yards  of  Box,  two  years 
fine  order  for  laying  edging    The  stock  of  Fnut 
zabetbtown  Nursery,  is  very  exteitsive,  sukI 
large  a  stock  of  Pears,  Apples,  &c,,  as  can  be'  HiniU  uA  amy  aiuer 
Nursery  establishment  in  the  United  States.    All  Am  fru^t  trees. 
&c.,  are  grown  and  strictly  attended  to  by  the  profvietor  ia  ;<• 
son,  which  prevents  ui  a  great  measure.,  any  misiake  <ir  dual  t  l  m 
always  attends  imported  trees ;  and  all  of  tbe  froit  lree».  i.t'eu'«it 
(or  orchard  planting ;  are  always  invariably  wiorkedaii  iruud  tccu^ 
ling  stocks.    Also,  most  of  the  new  varieties  of  frnils,  can  av^p 
be  bad  as  soon  as  introduced,  at  the  usual  calalugifte  price,  wox  «' 
a  less  size  when  of  late  introduction. 

The  following  varieties  of  fruit  have  beai  "worked  txiaa-vtlz, 
and  can  be  supplied  hi  quautities  U>r  orchard  p4aiaiaig  or  t-»  I'e 
trade.  Pears  are  gcxcrally  two  to  three  years  ukl.,  awl  ibc  ajiflcs 
three  years,  and  oi  a  good  fair  size. 

Price  of  Pears  per  ituadred  #35,  and  of  apples  920. 

PEARS— Burtlett,  Beurre  Diet,  Dttcbess  d'AMgoaleiae.  Ld«^ 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  While  Doyeitne,  Easter  Beurre,  Van  U^n^*' 
Iieon  Le  Clerc.  Belle  Lucrative,  Dearl>onra  secditag.  HeaiUeci. 
Madeleine,  Colombian  Virgaiieus.&c.  Also,  about  50  var.e'^ira 
worked  on  Quince  stocks,  of  a  fine  tlirifty  growth,  suiia..-;6  ix 
dwarf  trees. 

APPLES— Baklwin,  Esopus  Spitsenberig,  Rltode  Island  Gre«^. 
ing.  Fall  Pipiiin,  Roxbury  Russeit,  Swear,  Yellow  Barresi.  Gra- 
veustejn.  Yellow  Beltflower.  kc. 

Ttie  following  Ornamental  Trees  enn  also  be  fniiiislMiT  by  t^ 
Htuidred,  at  very  moderate  prices,  of  suiia44e  MZes  fm  orummeH- 
al  grounds,  oemeteries,  ice. 

Weeping  Willows,  Decidnotis  Cypress,  Norway  Maple.  Eag'i«& 
plain  Silver  Maple,  Mountain  Ash,  European  Larch,  So^car  Jd*- 
pie,  Catflpa,  Ailanthus.  Linden,  European  Asli,  Norwa}S$^Bec, 
Balm  of  Gilead,  Fir.  Arbor  Vitc,  ^c. 

MAGNOLIAS,  vii.— M.  macropliylia',  triptela,  glaaea,  arasv 
nata,  aricnlata,  con«picua,  soulangeana,  purpurea,  *e.  llost  cf 
these  can  be  furnished  by  the  dozen  or  htuidrted. 

The  following  Slirnbs,  Vines,  A&c.,  can  also  be  famisbed  by  tit 
dozen  or  hiuidred : 

Honeysuckles  of  sorts,  Chinese  and  American  Gly^ne^.  B%- 
nouia  graudiflora,  and  radicans.  Clematises.  Ivys.  SiiowtsaZls,  L>- 
lace,  Syriiiga,  Labunium>Pyrttsjaponica,  Veneiiaa  Sumac,  Sfi- 
rea,  Deutzias,  &c. 

Hawthorn,  Honey  Ix>cQSt,  Privet,  Bncklhorn,  Osajpe  Orai^e. 
Arl)or  Vita,  &c..  for  kadgiug. 

Orders  by  ma  ilv directed  lo  WM.  BBID,  Murray  Hill  Nmrr, 
New  York,  or  \e(X  at  Uie  Nursery,  where  all  oiders  are  ezecare^V 
will  be  punctually  nlteuded  to,  and  put  in  shipptuf^  otdcr  to 
any  distaBoe. 

Catalogi»es  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Murray  Hill,  March  1, 1849.~lt. 

A  Vii0nia  Fsarm 

FOR  SALE,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Richmond,  Va.,  cent 
853  acres  of  superior  land,  well  udapted  to  the  cii*t 
wheat,  corn,  oats  aud  potatoes.    Tlie  James  River  and 
canal  runs  tl^rough  the  premises.      Ihe  situation  is  tratyifrfei 
viewiiig  the  surrounding  cotiutry  many  miles.  Tbere  is  avrrx 
orchard  of  apple,  pear  cherry  and  peach  trees— many  fiiicq»fi*>j 
superior  water.    The  house  has  just  been  put  m  good  repair.  ^ 
outhouses  are  nearly  all  new,  built  in  tbe  Iteet  manner,  and  cjls 
accommodate  30  head  of  horses  and  cows.  There  are  two  cUarrb- 
es,  a  post  olIBce,  tavern  and  physician  quite  near.    Abo,  a  markiet 
for  all  kinds  of  fowhi,  meats  and  vegetables,  within  on^^iLzrtn 
of  a  mUe  fiom  the  farm.    A  saw  and  grist  miH  also  in  aighL    One 
of  the  owners  is  going  to  California. 

All  information  will  be  given,  by  applying,  post  paid,  to 

B.  B.  ALLEN,  No.  ISPlau sL,  New-Yoi*. 

Mvcb  1,  1849..-^ 
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loLx  rKomrrroRs  ov  ths 
LINNJEAN  BOTANIC  GARDENS  AND  NUSERIBS, 

At  FliM*t»sri 

A  NNOUNCE  to  their  corre«pondent«,  and  to  nurserymen  in  p«r- 
-''^'ucnJar,  thm.  in  ftddition  to  iheJr  vMt  stock  of  ireei,  occupyiug 
TO  *cre«,  they  have  insl  iraported  flOO.OOO  trees  from  Europe. 
Tim  desire  to  forthwith  receive  the  wholcaale  onler*  of  nuraene« 
and  oihert,  to  which  immediate  replies  will  be  made,  stating  the 
lowest  ratfts,  so  that  all  ei>gagemeuta  may  be  perfected  now,  and 
forwarded  as  soou  as  the  spring  commences.  A  credit  will  be 
rircii,  or  aa  sdttra  diacouut  made  for  cosh,  in  whole  or  iu  part. 

The  ttUowiog,  we  have  a  rrrf  large  slock  of : 
fttfs,  oo  the  pear  and  quince  stock,  of  all  siaes,  1  to  5  years 

from  the  graA,  of  which  IB,000  are  in  o  benriiig  state. 
Apples,  Cherries,  Plunw,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines  and  Q«ln- 

ces,  of  all  the  choicest  ▼arieties. 
Grapes— all  the  foreign  table  varietJes,  and  all  the  good  American 

varieties,  including  many  tliousands  of  Bhick  Hamburgh,  Ookleii 

Chassehu,  White  Sweetwater,  Bar  sor  Aube,  Isabella,  Catawba 

and  Clinton.  _ 

Rsspberrie^^Fastolff;   Red   and   White   Antwerp,    Franconia, 

Large  Fruited,  Monthly,  ftc 
Gooseberries— all  the  choicest  Lancashire  varieties. 
Currauis— Red  and  White  Provence,  Dutch,  Victoria,  Cherry, 

Strawberries— a  coUeetion  sorpassiug  all  others,  in  Etirope  or 

America. 
Rliobarb— Leviathan,  Victoria,  Tobolsk,  DaUcy*s  Giant,  and  other 

ihie  varieoes. 
Paradiae  Apple  Stocks  and  Pear  Stocks,  two  years  old. 
800,000  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubbery  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 
100,000  Norway  Spraee,  Balsam  Fir,  Silver  .Pine,  White  Spruce. 

American  and  Chiueae  Arbor  Vitse,  and  other  evergreens  of  all 


9,000  Rhododendrons,  S  to  4  feet,  of  the  finest  varieties. 

00,000  Roses,  of  all  the  finest  Perpetual,  Daily,  Tea,  Moss,  and 

other  classes,  at  very  low  rates. 
Hedaes— Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn,  Hawthorn,  Evergreen,  Privet 

andothera. 
Balbous  Flower  Roots— the  finest  of  every  c1as9. 
Dahlias— 20U  very  select  and  superb  varieties. 
QuBeUiaa^-400  varietiea  of  blooming  size,  at  low  rates. 
Qiaese  Azaleas — 70  splendid  varieUes,  very  cheap. 
Paeooies.  Carnations,  Chrysontliemums,  Hiloxes,  Iris,  and  other 

beaaiifal  herbaceous  plant*,  very  cheap. 
ficioDs  for  Grafting,  and  Cuttings   of  Ornamental   Trees   and 

Shrubs.  « 

The  fifilf  eztenaive  collection  of  bearing  specimen  frees,  in  this 
town,  belongs  to  this  establishment,  and  insures  the  superior  accu- 
racy of  the  treea  grafted  therefrom.  Every  rose  and  strawberry 
prcmJam  were  awarded  by  tlie  L.I.  Horticultural  Society,  to  this 
ssublishment  the  past  season.       Flushing,  March  1, 1849.— It. 

(Extnetffom  th$  Gtnssetl^armkr.) 

Proffto  of  Fniit— Northern  Spy  Apple. 

BT  UCHAXD  J.  HAlfD 

M».  Bab»t— Bolow  I  give  you  a  sutemcnt  of  the  products  of 
snv  acre  of  land,  on  whioh  I  have  grown  the  Northeni  Spy  and 

Roxbury  Russet  Apples,  during  tl^eye^riJ^  ^^.  ^ 

110  barrcia  Northern  Spy  sold  at  $250, $275  00 

10  do  do       350, 35  00 

80  do    M  quality,  at  1.00, 80  00 

100    do    Rozbory  Roaset,    do       1.00, 100  00 

'  $440  0() 

I  sold  the  Bpya  moatly,  to  J.  H.  Watts,  at  Roohester.    If  any  of 

ihc  Monroe  county  farmers  have  a  better  story  to  tell,  leVs  have 

it.   They  were  grown  on  twenty-three  trees. 
Mendon,  N.  Y-,  December,  1848. 

'^n  nnn  apple  "niEES.  of  the  celebrated  Northern  Spy, 
tlUjl/UU  (being  the  finest  late  spring  apple  grown  in  North 
America.)  for  aale  at  tlie  Old  Roohester  Nursery,  at  Rochester, 
New.Tork,  by  8.  Moulaon. 

1,400  treea,  7  feet  high,  at  50  eenU  each. 
0.500    do     5  to  6  feet  high,  at  37^  cents  eaeh 
I0;000    do    3  to  4  feet  high,  at  31  cents  eaoh 
33,000    do     i  feet  high,  st  95  cents  eaeh. 

The  above  are  all  root-grafted.  The  small  trees  are  fine  for 
it.ipment  to  Europe.  Orders  for  the  2-ft.  or  3  to  4-fl.  trees  will  be 
delivered  in  N.  Y.  or  Boston /»«  of  charge  for  transportation  whan 
ordered  in  qoantities  of  $25  or  over.  Sterling  exchange  received 
for  foreign  orders,  at  $4.90  to  the  £.  Binropean  orders  nroperly 
packed  ior  fhe  voyage,  fbr  which  a  moderate  additiooal  ehturge 
will  be  made. 

The  Scions  fi>oiD  which  the  above  trees  were  grown,  were  ob- 
tainad  chiefly  from  Mr.  Hand's  trees,  and  are  guarantied  to  be  ge* 
Boine. 

Also,  a  general  aMortment  of 

ArrLK,  PsAm,  Pzach,  Cbsbrt,  Plum,  Apsioot,  VxcTiRTifx, 
and  otLer  fruits  ;  together  with  the  usual  assortment  of  Ornamen- 
tal Trees  and  s^lirubs.    And  one  thousand  plants  of 

GIANT  RHUBARB. 
A  varietsr  that  eatsells  any  other  offered  in  this  market,  and  has 
^variably  tidceu  the  first  prsmiam  of  the  Horticultural  floclety  of 
Aft  Talley  of  the  Genesee.  8.  M0UL80N, 

■arali  1,  l$43..-lk  W  Front  St,  Roohester,  N.  T. 


To  Farmers. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  have  now  on  hand  and 
ready  for  sale,  a  large  quantity  of  their  NEW  AND  IMPRO- 
VED POVDRETTE  freshly  manufactured. 

They  gttarantee  that  every  barrel  or  bushel  tliey  self  contains  66 
jm  e»nt  of  night  toU^  and  point  to  a  reputation  of  ten  years  stand- 
ing, as  well  lis  to  the  heavy  outlay  of  capital *iu  their  business,  as 
in  some  sort  a  surety  against  imposition. 

Considering  night  soil  as  tlie  ttrangtst  rngrtdUnt  in  their  Pou* 
drette.  their  mode  of  manufacturing  is  simply  to  disinfect  and  oitd 
sufficient  vegetable  fibre  to  absorb  moisture. 

Two  barrels  (83  worth)  will  manure  on  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill, 
planting  four  feet  apart  each  way.  One  application  is  sufficient 
on  good  ordinary  ground.  On  poor  ground  a  second  application  Is 
sometimes  necessary  lo  ensure  a  good  crop.  This  manure  has 
advantages  in  its  use  over  giuino  or  other  manures,  being  the 
cheapest  mid  quickest  in  operation.  Corn  manured  with  it  will 
grow  more  vigv)r«>nsly,  and  mamre  earlier — while  the  yield  is  hea- 
vier in  proportion. 

Four  biidhcis  struck  measure,  are  packed  in  a  barrel.  It  will 
be  sold  at  the  following  prices,  ddivetwl  in  N*w-  York  free  of  cart- 
age or  other  expense  :  1  bbl.  $2>-3bbls  $5,  9  bbls.  $10.50,  and  at 
tlie  rate  of  $1.50  per  bbl.  for  any  larger  quantity.  At  the  Factory, 
25  cents  per  bushel  will  be  charged.    A  trial  is  respectfully  asked. 

All  orders  containing  a  remittance,  with  directions  to  ship,  will 
be  immediately  attended  to. 

Apply,  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  The  Lodl  Mantifacturing  Co., 
51  Liberty  St.,  New- York. 

March  1.— 81. 

Ayrshire  Cattle  For  flale. 

rpHE  subscriber  havinjr  disposed  of  his  farm,  will  sell  at  public 
J-  auction  at  Three  Hills  Farm,  on  the  Cherry  Valley  Road,  3| 
miles  west  of  Albany,  on  the  14th  of  March  next,  his  choice 
herd  of  Ayrshire  Cattle,  consisting  of  the  imported  cow  "Allice," 
her  daughter,  ''Fairy,"  for  which  the  first  premium  was  award- 
ed at  the  fair  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Saratoga  Spiings,  in  1947.  "  Lassie,"  three  years,  "  Mogg-ie," 
two  years,  '*  Norma,"  one  year,  and  "  Jenny  Dean,"  9  mouths 
old'.  Two  year  old  bull  and  bull  calf.  Also,  several  head  of  cows 
and  heifers,  a  cross  of  Avrshire  and  Durhams. 

These  cattle,  except  ^'  Allice  "  and  "  Fairy,"  were  bred  by 
the  subscriber,  are  principally  )roung,  an^  rich  milkers.  Also,  3 
young  boars,  and  several  breeding  kuws  of  the  Medley  breed. 

Catalogues,  with  pedigrees,  ft.c.,  will  be  furnished  at  the  sale. 

C.  N.  BEMENT. 

Albany,  Feb.  1,  1849.— 2t.    ^ 

Selling  Off. 

T  INN.«AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY,  late  of 
-^  Wv.  PxiivcB,  deceased.  Flittkingy  L  /,  near  Neuf-York. 
WiWTxa  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  Jnnior  and  of  the  advan- 
ced age  of  the  surviving  partner,  the  entire  stock  of  this  establish- 
ment, comprising  every  description,  including  the  newest  and 
choicest  varieties,  of 

FRLIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants,  Roses,  Ac,  will  be  disposed  of  at  oery  f«- 
duetd  prifiy  in  order  to  close  the  business  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Orders  accompanied  with  the  eosA,  to  the  amount  of  Txn  dol- 
lars, or  upwards,  will  be  supplied  at  a  reduction  of  35  fMr  tent 
from  the  usual  prices. 

Nurserymeu(»  Venders,  and  others,  wishing  to  purchase  by 
wAafamfr,  will  be  suppliea  at  such  reduced  prices,  according  to 
kind  and  quantity,  as  will  prubably  prove  satisfactory  to  them.  ' 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  gmiis,  on  apviicauon,  poif 
paid.  Feb.  1.— St. 

To  Tfarserymen,  Orchardints  and  Gardeners* 

'pHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.. 
''-  the  following  stocks,  suitable  for  bodding  in  the  summer,  ana 
grafting  in  the  spring :  Pear,  Quince.  Cherry,  Plum,  AMile, 
Dwarf  do  (Paradise,)  Dwarf  Cherry,  (Mahaleb.)  Also,  the  follow- 
ing ornamental  stocks,  8  to  4  ft.  and  stout:  Moantain  Ash,  Hawthorn 
Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Norway  Maple,  Sweet  Briar,  Lii 


Larch,  Scotch  fir.  (3  ft.)  Silver  fir,  <1  ft.)  Norway  fir,  (1  ft.)  Arbor 
Vita,  (15  iu.)  Balsam  fir,  (6  in.)  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Arancaria  in- 
bricata,  Red  Cedar.  Deodar  Cedar,  Chinese  arbor  vite,  Lucombe 
oak.  Scarlet  oak,  Altlimos,  Doable  hawthorn,  (0  ft.)  Co|^r  leaved 
Fern  leaved  and  Purple  Beeches,  Japan  Pear,  (white  and  crim- 
son,) Dentzia  Scabra,  Spiraea  Lindleyana,  Chas.  Xth,  and  other 
lilacs,  Virgilia  Lutea;  Roses  in  great  variety:  Qoneysnckles, 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  snd  other  climbers.  Clematis  nunmala,  aznrea 
and  Sieboldli,  &c.,  &c.,  9cc.  50  Select  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf, 
fine  trees  2  to  4  years  from  bod,  and  well  branched,  including  the 
very  best  sorts.  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolff.  Franronia  and  River's 
new  large  fruited  monthly  raspberries.  Cherry  (new,)  May's  Vic- 
toria (new,)  Knight's  Large  Red,  White  Crystal,  and  other  ctir- 
rants.  Gooseberries.  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Black  Homborgh 
grapes.  Also,  in  pots,  Verbenas  in  30  select  varieties,  including 
Gem.  Othello,  Su^ette,  Eximia,  Susanna,  Exquisite,  £«clipse,  ttc. 
Dahlias,  includiiig  the  new  fancy  sorts. 

DescripiiTe  priced  lists  oent  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Feb.  1— 4t.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

Agrienltnral  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sole  at  the  ofilee  of  The  Cnhirator. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


llutCH, 


WHEELER'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 


R«llrom4  Hone  Poivera  mnd  Orerataot  Tkreiliera  Kad  Sepavaton 

fTAVINO  Hid  aboiii  no  hBDdnd  «iid  BRrHHoftheH  Powen 
**-  nnd  TliniKcn  during  Uw  [lau  «ghiepn  miqiitii.  muiy  (if  yhlcli 


s.  Wiacniuiii  uid  CtiiulB.  ai 


ieilring  Boch  nw^iiiei,  ■■  boinf  in 


uf.Ncw  York,  and  g«nciiill]r  tbrouck  New  Jf nr]r  wkI  cuicm  Peiin- 
lylnnn,  imrly  aii  jican,  unl  w>iliacoii>uiiilv  juereuhiKilcniiiid. 
Tlw  int  imctunu  pui  ill  lua,  ani  wUk'h  hiTs  been  in  cihuudi  We, 
an  nrariy  gmd  at  atvii  ilie  onl)'  cxikdh  •tnmliHi  ibrir  ><••  t>  th> 
d.I  (iitilw  weaiiag  paru,  Ihenb)'  cMaUiibliic  IlielictI 
uol  oiilr  oheap,  and  wiibin  ihr  ituh  aud  conirol  of  evi 
fhrmeri  bai  durabJa  and  obeoplT  kvpi  ia  ordirr.  8anu 
|1  admuafta  nf  Ihuc  maehinei  an  lbs  roHowinir; 

[hi  niriha  bor, 


.iib,,», 


wbulljr,  if  dauKd,  bf  Iha  weifihl  □(  Iha  boric,  Ilia  Powv 
p'.neti  ai  an  angle  of  len  or  fifteen  degree!  nnly,  ■nonlina; 
weighl  of  tbe  honor  wbich  ialbundeufficieiitfijriiiredliiiiEjiII  grain* 
readily  be  bandied  br  two  men.  and  nvd  on  ajiy  coDirnon  Ibrnliing 

c^ent  ipB^  for  all  nuipoiea  ii  oblaiaed  wiib  bul  one  inart,  wiOio 

geartaig;  Uini  i*DMin|  a  greai  amoani  of  riiciion.  niiich  ia  unann 

abJe  inmoet  wber  macliineain  use.  .Tbe  Tlireilicr  ia  new  in  mai 

mpecit,  uid  hM  aeveral  impoiunl  advamagaa 

Bt  baving  an  ottnbnt  eyIindeT,  il  admiii  of  a  U 

■od  the  prnon  Acdinc  U  Manli  end.  -'"  '" 

hurtOf  and  by  mean*  of  a  bfake>  tlie  pb 

■IT  nc^ipedby  him  whti  pe/ltccl  laA'ty,  Viwivuj  uncpi  ahviuii^  wrci> 

ItOfn  geuuiff  in.  avoiding  ihe  danger  of  t^ket  being  broken  aiid 

Hlia  luehine.  Ihe  grain  ii  n«  mtiered.  bui  Ihrnwn  npnn  the  floor 
within  tlnM  Ittt  of  It.  and  admiM  a  Scpnraior  lo  be  aiiiched  tuK- 
eienily  bigb  rrcm  itae  ft»r  for  >U  ibe  grain  lo  hill  ihirniili  ii,  iriiiic 
Ibe  uraw  ii  oiried  qniie  over  in  good  condiiion  Air  binding,  the 
«ira«r  dm  being  eni  or  grain  broken.    The  cylinder  ii  caaiidemblY 

third  H  many  ipikea, 


cl  (etAine  itWe. 
II  «dly  be  cheeked 


Ih  the  I 


Iliial 


(r  adnnuge.    The  i 


I  grain,  leaTuw  Uii 
lining  nlU.    Threi 


Vi™  eachThrerter' 
I  lingle  (jowercai, 


the  Powet.  and  one  nan  in  aliend  ii,  Ibe  grain  can  be  clainol  tbi 
markel  at  Ihe  aama  time. 

Tbey  can  he  taken  i{ian  and  paE^kodverrconiparllT,  and  forwanl- 
od  ID  Dnr  dininea  by  caniil,  rail  rDUJor  wagon.  The  Single  Pow- 
er, wiih  Threther.  Separatw,  ko.,  weight  i^eailT  llOOpoundi;  th* 
Dourie  Power,  wiib  the  oihet  (pjiaiuui  cani|ileie  weight  neaily 
1700  pnnndi 


Priee 


do        Threaher. 

Heparalor  and  Finerea,. , 
BaiuUlor  Dnring,  eio.,.. 

Whole,  in  cDRiplele  order  I 
bi  added  a  Fun  Mill,  with  crank  and 
wMiU.complrteinnmi 


£'&" 


himielr  bemgihfl  judge,  ibry  may  be  remmcd  wi 
al  my  Bipei»e,  ejid  Uie  parciieee  moa^j  Tefonded. 

TERrfs— CuH  ondciiTery  of  the  Machtoei 
be  Bddrenod  AlbHiiy.  end  will  be  rromrtly  antadfl^ 
delirered  in  cere  of  rulroad.  canil  or  ■!«■■■  beei 


only  being  added 


-J-S 


Thul  Ibe  publie 


pnbliihed  price 


hereby  givei  notice  ihaiheha  dnfadwa 

IniereM  in  the  Albany  Agricuttnrel  HTanbooae  lo  Hi  Hqn  I 
Emery,  who  will  hereeAef  oiiiinne  the  bixineii  is  hii  o«  i™ 
(al hii  newviual  No  3W  Broadway.  AlbaiiT.)  AUdeD>B>ia'< 
Ihe  ■•labliihmenl  will  be  paid  by  him;  and  eh  tcrHai  ndtlul  > 
it,  lo  geiile  their  accoenii  wiili  him  wiihoot  irtty  Mr  Earn 
hai  bad  the  eliliie  nRnagemenl  of  the  Albany  Afnrilniii!  nrv 

formed  with  him,  and  Crttn  nit  lonf  experience  in  Ae  baa«v  ^ 
yiiig  been  engaged  In  il  fonw  len  ye»ra,  fire  of  whicli »»  v-'  > 
Ihe  eiiublithmeni  of  Metui,  Rng^ee,  Nooree  A  Mtmi.  t  B>^ 


Al«<  ID  Ihe  A>1 
RL'GGLBtt,  > 

S.  W   Cole.  o.  .  _  .  . 
WM  BUCKMINaTK: 


biSher  of'Se 
■■ingpcrmi* 


etiaU     inc«_mgi^.J^^^ 

lor  of  The  AlhaaJ  CaSiimx  ■« 
tlonJcDlnriH. 


Cole,  or 

._  jucKr- 

PARKERA 
RAPAUK  ft  BRIGG}>, 


WIGHT,  Editor  of  Ihe  Pialiie  Fanner,  Chieari 
ALLEN,  Ed.  of  the  American  AgritnlleiH,  n.  T 

-'   "  Mve  in  eiBcieiii  agem  ai =— ,..  Bfrn 

Id  MILWAUKIB,  and 

r  delirery  and  •tdnDenl 


CHIC  AW  J 

•aft  and  speedy  deliyery 


el  ROCHBSTKii  BOTFUJ) 


■MoDienio 


perplexing  deleyi  occaiiaoad  bi  iheiiTenlariiieaaftutli'e'^ 
naiiCBiinn  and  Inwanliun  of  dwiniereated  Airwanlieg  *«  '•*"' 
lioii  ageini:  and  lail.  allbough  not  Irui.  M  iroidiR«»u.'' 
Iwrgee,  Shipping  reooipuaudbiUt  of  lading  alwiyilWwe 
gned.  end  forwarded  lo  ihe  puichtfcr  and  couijgneet  on  dfoh- 


I  attended  lo,  and  crdert 

Albanr  AgrlcBltBrnl  Wuchomw  A  Beei  SO^ 

No.  MM  Bmadw^,  Albaay- V  J 

HORACE  L.  E»OT 

C^rrioe  and  dtaeHptlee  oatalognoe,  Orait*. 


Red  Antwerp  RBspbenies. 

5nnn  Planuof  the  trtia  Urge  Rod  Aniweip  Rui*^  * 
,UUU  ^,  bylhoubKribsr,  alW  per  huidred  «  t^f 
IhouBDd,    T^  Plania  are  large  and  atronr,  and  wanentri^ 
8.  A.  BAEHETT 
MitUD,  Ulitei  Co.,  Maieh  I,  ie«,-tl,* 


THE  CULTIVATon. 


A  Good  Bo«k  Comin;  t 
colk's  americati  fruit  book. 

S    W.COLE,  Ew..  ABihor  oC  ilie  popular  work,  gntillEiI  TIib 
■  ilmHcui  Vclitiuiui,  nC  wliich  fe.DOO  caplvi  hare  slnadT 


otjauaHiddauuiUoiA.  lucfu 
uielliEihleUHlt.    IiwiUb« 
THE  PEOPLE. 


for  tUifiiiir,  PiopufMiii, 
d   Flunu,  K'lUi  g  lienciii 


of  a-9  cio«ly  priiilei!  jmgt 
-iiUiifii;iye»ecnlBiengri.v]iig 
eula.  firmEy  bound  in  lentbe 


with  EugTnvinfx,  and  Oullhici  of  FRUIT  TREES,  UHl  n 
olLci  detigid.    Eoiphatjcally,  a 

BOOK    FOn    EVBBYBODY, 

Ttu  Tmlualile  work  will  be  published  early  in  FelwiiarT. 
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capiU  of  fiom  •%  u  SH)  wUI 

I  Cuntina,  BOSToy. 


Cl&enuc&l  Mauure 

MBH^cntwJ  tt  "  (*'  Otorgt  Bmnmir  ttne-Yerk  Muiin  Cf." 

a-BI9  ■mniire  ii  made  chieay  of  Fecal  Mailer  fion  the  nnita, 
ill  Htieli  i>  mixed  a  gmall  portion  of  aubnnncei  Uiai  aia  of 
ttaemielTei,  powerful  Bgeiiuof  veKetsiioii,  aid  posaeullie  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  unmoniacal  fas  of  ilie  rnoder- 

Thc  gleal  deiiilerainDi  of  ihe  africulmrigt  hai  alwayg  been,  id 
Cod  oui  Kmu  proeeii  by  which  excremeuU  Imglii  be  •olidiSed 
qnjcL'y,  tnd  all  their  fertilizing  propertiei  »  itrongly  reuined, 

(jDiremeBHOf  the  pfanu,  and  Itieiefore  piodnce  ill  efleeil  for  a 

Thii  pnicen  wae  u  Icnf^h  diicovered  by  Uie  French  Cliemiita, 

of  li.e  tans  clliei  of  France,  where  well  nwiinrB  facIorie*ate  in 
fall  oneraSoii. 

i.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C."  b»  eeubliilicd  a  Fsctory  on  an  ex- 


'e  acale  i 


kind  of  r 


■he  Freiirh  eitiea,  tliii  ;rice  being  ao  einsbiiilied  u  Id  aJToid  only 
Ihe  re*»nnable  reinnneroliomo  which  we  ere  honestly  entitled, 

and  wiibal.  troDbleuiiK  and  laborlou*. 

The  naiinfacnui^  depailnunt  it  omler  Oie  ipeefat  chaife  of 


knowled^  of  muni 
nubliehedaali  "'- 
it  !■  inlcndcd  no 
be  fumiilied  wi 


ibliehed  a  Mandaid  for  llie  ilrcnctli  of  iu  mumre,  from  iriiicl 
ileoded  noi  u>  devi«ie,  to  ihul  iu  ciuloineia  mny  at  all  timei 


LiiBhela  •priiad  broadci 

--applio.- 


highly,  i 


=■ 


We  itaiR  il  to  he  remembereii,  ifiQl  onr  mmiiire  h«  no  limilar- 
itr  w>  ■noliier  known  nndri  the  name  of  "  poodretlo."  alihaugl) 
Ihe  priiKipBl  eompaneiil  of  oun  (the  fecal  inattcr|  ii  the  nme  ae 

■  •uiliaTT  ntaauneea,  at  well  aa  Dur  miiniifac luring  pnKctaea  an 
slto^iber  of  adiScreiit  nainfe  and  kind. 

It  belong  noluiHto  ealo^ie  fniUier,  Ihr  quality  of  ear  ma- 
nure ;  what  we  deiire  il  pre«nt  li,  to  call  npnn  Ihe  memberi  of 

<h--rn,  thai  Ihey  will  find  it  the  nuxlproliublenuinuTe  they  have  ever 

PRICES,  TAKES  AT  THB  PACTOBY: 

d  In  BairSi.'or 
ijicla>Ied. 
bove  Company,   ■!  their  oHlee,  13 


»1.50perB»ir«l,  pad 


Greenwich  St.,  New-Yo'k,  •  .    . 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Tnutoet, 
New- York,  Jiin.,l8lB  — if  GEO.  BOMH^R,  Dir«cl( 

03-Tlie  fa 


factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  tprlne, 
IB  be  kad  Id  April  ntu,  anil  at  any  liaa  anarwaidi. 


r.aiid 


ARTicnltaml  WarahtHue  and  Seed  Storet 

Cmilr  llf  WaiMmmx  md  Eiriintt  Slr«M,  B^ob.  K   7. 

[deme'iiu  ni  Ilie  Union  ;  and  ihall  offer  naltimg  for  wle!'lli!."we"dD 
uoi  Dr»vio«.lv  ifBi  unoii  Ihe  farm.    Our  teodt  are  imported  fiom  one 
II  Europe.    Clover  aiid  giaa  teed  wa 


r  able  to  aupply  to  Ei 

ftftnren  of  fBiining  tjnplflmBntt  are  reqnr 
arajJe.       __  T.  C.  FETl 


'ERS  k  BRO. 


FklMK  Smu,  JViu 

WnffKE  mey  have  foraale  orer  lajuaiiicrenipiiiiemtandtin* 
of  Plowa,  of  ihc  mod  approved  kinda.  and  iDitablefDceltliiniia 
ifiDil,  lofiellier  wiih  the  nuMleiteniinaMirlmeni  of  A«rieDlliirDl 

irill  he  told  al  lower  pricia  than  they  can  ba  nbiained  al  any  olher 
Wablnhmeul  Pnrchasera  will  do  well  lo  call  and  uaonne  their 
nock  before  porchBih^  elwwliere.  Among  the  plov™  adverlited 
will  be  found  J  Mayber  Jk  Co  <i  celebrated  and  uiiEt|iiaUcd  PirM 

T> : —  y^ij  D  pj^^^  wilboui  doubt  the  hot  and  cheapen  plow 

ill  Ihe  United  SlaleL 

Caninn  of  all  kinib  made  id  order. 

orfc.  Oct  1,  1843— tf. ^__ 


Important  lo  the  Pablic. 

HORIB    ASD    CATTLK    HrDIClKES. 

an  icilkm  iKi  nor*  of  all!  "" 

rTHEundertitniedbuipent 
A-  iCTfralyeaninihenody 

"London  and  Bdlnborar, 


^retearehei 


^heiodiebiE.aiidotl 


eclionu  wtaici 
letiroying  the 


mail     Tlie  princlplu  of  oar 

tKu  of  (enenj  Meediiw,  and 
the  total  rejection  of  all  me- 

_  _  dicinea  thai  eipeiience  ha* 

dangeroBi  leodency     Tlie H^enediei  aci  in  bar. 

ccoinpany  each  article,  they  at  capable  of  ex- 
iling Uie  natural  funciioni,  wiihout  diminnhing  or 
power,  hence  are  lafe  in  Ike  handi  of  every  one. 
O.  H.  DADD,  It.  D. 
HOUSE    AHD    CATTLB     MKDICIIIBS. 


Ill  sf  bowel),  IS  c-  pet  boltle. 


Heave  powder  I  .      .  .._   _..„.,.._ 

I'rine  powder  for       "  "      kidneyi,  7; 

Tonic  nnwtler  for  hud  eondiiioii  of  (tlaii  ■ 

Cordialdriitkfor  inBimmalioit -" 

Liquid  blltlBr,  TSe.  per  bonla. 

Ointment  for  pmmoiiiii  the  growth  of  hair.  Mc.  per  pot. 

Healinr  baleam  Bit  wosndi  and  Hkddle.galli,  ISc.  per  bollla. 

Wnth  br  Inflamed  eyet.  fiOe.  par  bonle. 

~'  ~        llbr  manga.  Kralchei.  old  aare).  Ac.  SOc.  pel  botlle 


Embrornlion  for  to 


real.  TSr.  perboula. 

crack.  hrilllehDof.  4e.,BHc.  per  bnllle 

Weclelirnied  article  known  in  England 


cannl,  T5e-  per  packgire. 

For  mIo  by  aTl.MPSOX  Ik  REED.  SO  Merchanra  How;  al«  ■ 
DADD'S  nog. I  unriTitB  MiBlctsi  Di^oi,  Noe.  land  S  Hay 


OBtea  perftwaed  by 


le  above  mediciuei. 


n  of  the  Proprietore. 
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Mifica, 


CoBteBls  of  thin  Number* 


Management  of  Arable  Lands — Improrpmentii  by  Mixing  J 

SoiU — Irnprovomeat  of  Pasture*  aud  Wet  Land»,  by  F.  > 

IIOLBUOdK, .« ) 

Hi^Mory  of  Kentucky  CatUe,  b^  Lfiwis  Sanders, 

Pi«*t<jn.  Order  ciiil  Tconoray  ui  Farming,  by  Agbicola — 1 

Cure  for  Smut  in  Wheat J 

Beiicfitii  of  Furiucr'8  Cub*,  by  Farmer, , . 

Affricnllural  Implements — Extirpators  or  Scarifiers, 

Crested,  Spangled  aud  Spanish  Fowls, 

Laying  out  Curve«l  Walks— D\*'arf  Pf ar  Trees,    

Select  varieties  of  Fruit  by  Ohio  Fruit  Coaveotion — ^Tbe) 

iTSMeet  Kosei    •••••••••••••••■••••••••••••i>««>>a<>««>  y 

The  Cherry  Plum— Remarks  on  Fruits  in  Oliio— Transplant- ) 

ing  Evergreens,  Ac.,  by  A  Bomr  Farvrr, J 

Apple  Trees  from  Cuttiags,  by  W.  Freslavd— Large  Paar ) 

Tree,  l>y  E.  C    FRorr,. J 

A  Swiss  Cottage — ^Indian  Corn  as  Food  and  as  a  Crop,  by  1 

Prof  E.  Emhoits, I 

Imiworexnent  in  Orainiiig,  by  J^nK  Johmstoji , 

In-ltan  Corn  in  Ohio,  by  T)-  E.  GAAnxSR—Sabaoil  Plowing, ) 

by  A  Practical  Pasmier, j 

Chcase-making  in  Virginia,  by  R.  M.  'Mabsball — Warm ) 

Barns,  by  Joiui  Tvrrs, ) 

Kentucky  Wild  I^amls,  by  8.  D.  Martik— Cultare  of  Spring^ 

Wlieat.  by  T.  BsAMAM^-OnApriug  of  the  Bvilalo  and  Do- ' 

mestio  Cattle,  by  CoL  J.  OTallon, 

Early  Peas— Hussey's  Reaping  Machine,  by  O.  HnaasT— i 

Action  of  Lime  by  J.  Delapiri.d, ' 

Berkshire  Hogs,  by  W.  Littlk— Protection  of  Working) 

Horses.  Sec,  by  S.  E.  Tonn, / 

To  Remove  Hojfs,  by  P.  P.--Cnltnre  of  Potatoes,  by  Yko-  " 

MXX<*-Soath  Oragon  Cora,  by  A.  0-  MooDT-<;heap  Ma-  \ 

nure.  by  L.  L.  T.,... 

DiMaaes  of  8b««p— Hoove  in  Cattle,  by  A  Practical  Far* 

MXR — Ansv^rs  to  Inquiries, 

Domestic  Economy — AgrJcnltural  Societies, 

Kates  for  the  Month, 
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90~-Ftn<ayson 'a  Scarifier,..  82 

81— Drill  Harrow, 83 

99 — Norwegian  Harrow,...  P2 

JI3~Spangled  Fowls, S9 

34-<Spani8h  Fowls, 84 


35 — Diagram 84 

3G— Perfect  Rose 85 

37— Cherry  Plum, 86 

3^>— Swiss  Cottage, 88 

30— plan  of  do,, 88 


Fig.  40— Wheeler's  Horse-Power  and  Thresher,  102. 
NOW  m  THE  PRESS, 

•         TO  BX  TTJBLTSinn)  BXVORX  TRX  CL08X  OT  TUB  MONTR, 

THE  AMERICAN    FRITIT  CULTURI8T, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

A  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fruit  Cultnrist. 
''*•  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions, 
having  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  esscntiaJJy 

AI^L   THB    YALCABLE   IHFOHMATIOIT 

Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND   FRITIT   CITLTUBS. 
It  will  contain  more  thai! 

TWO  HUNDRED   ACCURATE    KNGRAYIN08, 

And  will  include  condensed  and  fViU  descriptions  of  aU  fmits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confuaion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at- 
tention has  for  years  been  given  to  eflcct  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  thia  work  ;  and  fVirther  to  enable  the  rea- 
der 10  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellenco,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT   THPRB88ION8 

Of  BV«rage  apecimeBS.  Tfhe  descriptions  hi\ve  been  prepared  In 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  fmits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  bceii  ex- 
tensively made  ^vith  specimens  from  several  dilTerent  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  m  the  best  American  works  ou  Fruits. 

To  determine  thq^nalities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis- 
tance has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  wliole  will  form  a  handsome  doodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar.  March  1, 1849. 

Ill  I 

Portable  Self-Actinff  Cheese  PreM. 

Pointed  Juguit^  1847,  by  Cheiter  Stone. 

I^HE  noat  titrable,  simple,  convenient,  and  ooonomical  press 
*-  known,  ne  vaiAt  of  the  cheese  governs  the  pressure,  or  it 
may  be  graduated  as  oeabed.  The  principle  is  admirably  adapted 
to  packing  flour  into  barrels  and  other  uses.  It  acts  on  a  double 
lever  purchase,  the  artiele  pressed  being  the  powtr ;  or  in  other 
words  "  The  cheese  preMes  itself.'*  Its  weight  is  70  to  100  lbs., 
occupies  but  little  room,  moved  on  castors  or  small  wheels,  and  is 
sold  at  only  $7  to  $10.  a'HJording  to  sixe.  Already  in  extensive 
tise  in  the  western  part  of  the  8tate.  and  only  need  to  be  seen  to 
ha  approved.  For  presaes  or  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and 
sell  them  in  any  parts  of  the  counties  of  Saratoga.  Washington, 
Rensselaer  or  Columbia,  appl^o  H.  VAN  OSTRAND, 


JOvoh  1»  1840.-4r. 


''est  MPtoa,  Sarttofa  Co.|  N.  V. 


AllMHiy  AgrftcRtMnRl  Waiekovae, 
Removed  to  369  Sroo^tosy. 

I^H^  ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WARESOUfiE  ktrtM 
**-  been  bvrni  in  October  last,  and  with  it  nearly  the  «i«i«;  n^ 
of  IroplemeiiU  and  Seeds,  the  subscriber  has  reiaoTeid  to  the  aev 
and  spacious  store,  No.  309  Broadway,  arherebs  ii  now  prepvcd 
to  supply  all  orders  for  Improved 

AORICULTUUAL  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  Ki 

Of  which  he  has  an  entire  new  supply ;  and  wiA  aeresied  fan. 
Hties,  aud  a  better  location  for  business,  lie  solicJIs  a  centaasMi 
of  the  liberal  patronage  thns  fax  extended  to  the  ssisU^aeBL 
No.  369  Broadway,  Albany.  H.  L  EME&T 

(t^  Catali^nes  grati^on  apptioatkm  by  rasil,  fcc. 


O' 


8«tooU  PX^irs, 

F  the  moat  approved  patterns  made  in  (his  eoaoiry,  comb^ 
on  hand. 

Prices  of  small  size  for  Gardens,  with  one  extra  ihsre,  .  |;  H 
Medium  sixe  for  Two  horse,  and  adapted  for  general  fans 

use,  full  rigged  with  an  extra  share, UN 

For  large  sixe,  extra  strong  for  heavy  team  to  be  UKed  in 
drauiiug  lauds  and  in  nurseries,  &c.,  Ac,  fall  rigged  and 

one  extra  share, 1336 

Also,  a  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  AgricDhoral  lsp«- 
ments  and  Seeds,  for  sale  at  Mannfaciorer's  prices,  si  the  ^buT 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  869  Broadway,  Albtaj,  N.  Y.  b? 
^   March  1,  ^649.  H.  L  EXEEY 

Market  Gardener  WanteA. 

A  Young  or  middle  aged  man  of  good  moral  charst^ter  airl  v^ 
'**'  thoroughly  understands  tihe  above  business  ia  ill  lU  t>ru£kei 
can  have  steady  empio>inent  and  gcxid  wages  in  a  rerj  plMita: 
part  of  the  country,  by  applying  to  the  subscriber  pen(a&>  ar 
by  letter  (post  paid.) 
Good  references  given  And  reqtured.  H.  W.  CBOSB^'. 
March  1.— It.  Eastm.  Pi 

To  FarmerB  aad  Planters. 

FrVE  Thousand  Plows  for  sale  at  at!  prices,  fromfliO  ap:  vt! 
made,  of  the  most  durable  materials,  on  the  laiesi  mpioni 
principles,  aud  adapted  to  every  soil,  orop,  and  maautf  o(  cuifv 
tion.  A.  B.  AUL£N  Jt  Co.,  189  4t  191  Water  i$t.,  NY 

_   _     ■  ■_  II  ■    ■!  ■"■ 

Perafiaji  Goaao. 

/~\NE  Thousand  Tons  of  Peruvian  Ouano,  just  received  ftos  U 
^^  Chinche  Islands,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  parchssers. 

Also,  THREE  HUNDRED  TONS  Patagonian  Govio. 
Bone  Dust,  PouJrette,  &e. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  it  Co.,  189  4  191  Water St^XY 
Feb,  1.— 2t,  _ 

Gold  Washing  Machines. 

T  EAVENWORTH'S  PATENT— The  snncriority  i' these  pv 
■^  chines  over  all  others  Is,  thas  the  Gold,  Inalina,  Ciiaabar  '-^ 
<^  Quicksilver)  and  black  sand  (containing  a  large  ptr  ettUft'^ 
gold)  cannot  escape ;  aud  that  the  gravel  and  dirt  pes*  uff  v.^on: 
detention.  These  machines  will  perform  mors  and  tot^r  «?^ 
than  any  other  ever  constructed.  They  may  be  cpenied  bf  baoi 
horse,  water  or  steam  power.  Price  of  band  mschis?!:  f^  ^ 
•35  each }  horse  power  machines  ^50  each.  AiUiLooal  a:eTe». 
castings,  irons  and  boxing  extra. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  emigrants  to  California,  win  find  « oar 
Warehouse  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of  the  b«t  er*!  sK 
recently  constructed  mining  toots  of  aQ  kinds;  sroe1uiic>ij3 1- 
saring  apparatus,  crucibles  and  retorts  with  printed  direciK't.s  ^ 
using.  Pumps  and  Hose,  Whitney's  celebrated  Rifles,  ^«^ 
Carts  aud  Wheelbarrows.  Agricultural  implements,  Field  »£ 
Garden  Seeds,  dec.  &c.,  at  thelowest  prices. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  Gold  Maebi^ 
imitations  and  counterfeits  of  Mr.  Leavenworth's  pateni,  as  i»» 
directed  his  agent  at  San  Francisco,  E.  Crosby,  Esq.,  to  en;«a4- 
persous  from  using  such  on  their  arrival  at  Califoruia. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  k  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  Tart 

Feb.  1.— 2l. 

TBB  CUImTTVATOEL 

U  pubUihsd  on  the  first  of  emck  wumUh  ^  dtbenty,  ]S^  tt  ^ 

LUTHER    TUCKER,   PROPRIETOII. 
LUTHER  TUCKER  at  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Bdi»^ 
f  1  per  aan.'— 7  copies  for  $9-^15  for  f  10> 

Q^All  subscriptions  to  commenee  with  the  vohnae,(ibete 
No..)  and  to  be  paid  m  APVAircK. 

ID^  All  subscriptions,  not  renewed  by  payment  ftr  theaexJ  F*' 
are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  volunia^  -__«i 

ItT^  The  back  vohi.  pan  be  ftamiriied  to  aeif  »abscrib«»-«» 
may  be  obtained  of  the  folk>wmg  Agents : 

NB W.YORR— M.  H.  Nxwmax  h,  Co.,  199  Bisadway 

BOSTON-^.  BascK  lb  Co.,  68  North  Martcel-s^snd  E  Wisn 
7  Congress-st. 

PHlLADBLraf  A^G.  &  Zmss.  .  .,  .  .. 

Advsbxzsxiumts  -The  charge  for  adveitiseniesti  ■  •»«  ^ 
llaai,  f«r  «ieh  UMcnioo.    No  Tanaiioa  mads  {vmjhm  vs» 


e  y^ 


"to  improtb  the  boil  and  thb  viitD." 
ALBANY.  APBIL,   1849. 


itmuhnu  Soil  of  Kmtncks. 

Snarkf  sm  tk*  Jgntiiitwral  VuUu  if  (At  £tu  Xmk. 
itM(  d/  £(at«cfcy;  Wtt*  tfi  aiiafjrtu  :  B;  Koickt 
PtTEs,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Cham,  in  ibe  Medical  De- 
putmeDl  of  Traiujl'nuiiB  U«ivereirf ,  Lexipgton,  Ky. 

The  rc|^on  in  whiofa  Loxingtoii  U  utBMed,  hu  long 
leenjoslly  celabralad  for  the  grew  and  lasting  fertility 
ir  it>  ami ;  whioh,  by  the  prodaonaii  (rf  its  luxorioiu  ve- 
!t(ation,  pleDtiTol  orapa  of  oorn,  aod  herds  of  fat  ani- 
nsli,  sTJQOM  that  it  a  rich  in  the  elements  wfaioh  are 
anatial  to  Tegetable,  aa  well  aa  to  aaiiiial  growth. 

Unlike  tb«  aoil  of  many  other  puta  of  tha  world, 
iNTv  prataotioa  doaa  not  qniokly  exhaoat  it.  A  BeJd 
tbicb  haa  been  iniltiTated  in  oom  for  twelve  or  twenty 
reus,  may  be  made  almoat  aa  ferlils  as  it  «a»  at  the 
■omnrancement,  by  reating  it  with  a  olDTererop,or  de- 
MUnring  it  liv  a  time  in  graaaes.  It  i>,  oonaeqaently, 
wi  ibe  nutftn  of  the  oomwiy  to  pay  mach  atlentioD  to 
nuinrea ;  and  aome  of  our  farmers  eTsn  ooaaider  tbe 
icrnranlationa  about  their  atables  aa  a  nniaanoe. 

Her  fertile  aoil  eaablea  Kentaoky  ta  export,  from  her 
icb  cmuitiea,  an  inMoenae  number  of  hoga,  cattle,  malea 
lod  horses,  a  targe  qnantily  of  hemp,  and  a  oonsidera- 
ileunoont  of  Indian cern.  The  com  crop  in  Kentucky 
•n  1847,  waa  eetimaled  at  63  milliona  of  bnsheli,  and 
InHng!  (he  past  year,  (1848,)  at  least  250,000  hoga 
iin  been  amt  aWoad,  to  be  alanghtereJ  andconsamed. 

It  cannot  be  aapposisd,  however,  tbat  tbe  soil  will 
-fuiiaiie  to  maintain  i(a  fertility,  under  the  immense 
lr>in  msde  upon  it  by  the  exportation  of  its  prodoota; 
uid  old  inhabitaBta  lave  been  for  some  time  complajn. 
US  (tax  (he  limg  cottivated  mm)  bu  andergone  vi»ble 
l«lerioralion. 

Knee  ebeoiictry  haa  niven  her  aasietance  to  agricul- 
ure,  the  reaaon  of  this  has  been  made  very  clear. 
■verr  prodatt  of  the  soil  takes  from  it,  in  notable  quan- 
iiy.  certain  mineral  substances  which  are  essential  to 
I''  erovlh  and  formalion.  These  are  known  la  be,  al- 
iline  lallB,  ralpbar  and  its  acids,  phosphoric  atid, 
isn*-,  (aide  of  iron,  silica,  Sto.  Theae  snbstances  are 
■rurniisi  to  BDimal  eiistenoe  as  they  are  to  vegeca- 
'!">;  and  both  animals  and  vegetables  can  no  more 
nl»is(  or  thrive  with  a  deflciancy  of  these  mineral  in- 
T'dienis  ihaa  they  oan  vrithoqt  water. 

file  saJiDe  and  earthy  matters,  which  form  the  ashes 
f  planii  and  their  prodocls,  are  the  same  wbich  are 
'sm'isl  to  the  bones  and  other  solids  and  (he  fluids  of 
>!''  animal  body.  Where  th^  are  abtmdqnt  in  a  soil, 
<lipr  (hiegs  being  'propitioos,  Ae  vegetation  becomes 
I'll  and  malBTea  a  plentifol  harvest,  and  animals  grow 
"d  fBlleD  easily  on  the  producta;  for  (be  plant  drawa 
'  I'm  rrom  the  soil  and  works  them  Dp  into  forma  adapt- 
■\  to  animal  mtritioo.  On  the  contrary,  where  they 
n  di-Gijeat  in  the  soil,  T^etniion  is  acuity,  and  the 
"imnl  races  dwindle  and  starve. 

Tilt  Tertiliiy  of  the  soil  depends  more  on  these  mine- 
°1  ingredieuta  than  on  any  other,  although  they  reaUy 
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form  the  amallest  relative  proportion  of  the  weight  of 
regetablea  and  aaimnJB, — for  the  other  ingredients  irf 
the  organized  bodies,  viz;  carbon,  hydrogen,  silrngen 
and  oxygen,  are  derived  from  the  almoe[diere  and  from 
water,  nhloh  are  umversally  diSuaed^  whilo  Iheae  mi- 
neral ingredients  are  the  properties  alone  of  the  soil, 
and  when  present  in  snfiiiueat  qaaatity,  even  in  port, 
earthy  mslter  of  any  kind,  tocy  stimulate  the  gcAVth 
of  vegetables,  which  hy  their  flnej  decomposition,  soon 
flu  the  earth  with  humus,  and  form  tha  ricb  vegetaHe 
mould . 

Amongst  the  moat  imporlant  of  these  is  phosphoric 

lib  lime,  magnesia,  and  perhaps    - 


enters  into  the  s 


f  all  1 


the  feffctable  sobslanca, 
larger  is  its  proportion  of  the  acid.  The  grains 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  it: — Bonssingault  remarks  that 
no  seed  is  known  which  does  not  contain  it.  Jlence,  a 
plant,  growing  on  a  soil  which  does  not  aflbrd  it,  oever 
matures  its  seed,  and  (be  produolion  of  seeds  of  aoy 
kind  speedily  eihanats  a  soil. 

Phosphorio  acid  is  equally  easential  to  animal  growtl^ 
il  being  a  constituent  p»rl  of  all  the  organs  of  their 
body,  and  particularly  of  their  bones,  the  earthy  matter 
of  which  being  mainiy  phosphate  of  lime. 

An  idea  of  tlie  quantity  of  phosphorio  acid  which  ia 
annoally  taken  from  the  soil,  may  be  obtained  \tj  study- 
ing (he  chemical  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  vegetable 
eubstances. 

Indian  corn  gave  me  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  asbc*, 
of  which  50  pcrcenl,  is  phosphoric  acid.  Wheal  givM 
nearly  2^  per  ct.  of  ashes  of  which  more  than  60  per  ct. 
is  phosphoric  acid.  Oats  and  rye  contain  it  in  but  a  tit- 
tle smaller  proportion,  and  every  1,000  pounds  of  dried 
hay  contains  about  Z\  pounds  of  this  acid.  In  abort, 
the  ashes  of  wood  and  all  vegetable  substances,  are 
rich  in  phosphates,  and  hence  (he  utility  of  even  leaeh- 
ed  ashes  as  a  fertiliier.* 

In  every  bushel  of  Indian  corn  sent  out  of  the  State, 
we  export  about  One-third  of  a  pound  of  phoaphorie 
acid;  and  in  the  bones  and  body  of  every  hog,  there  it 
at  least  (wo  pounds  of  this  substance;  m  that  in  bar 
250,000  ho^ja,  exported  daring  the  year  jus[  terminated, 
Kentucky  has  sent  oO*  at  leasl  GOO, 000  pounds  of  this 
valuable  ingredient  of  her  soil.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  whole  of  her  exports,  in  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble products,  the  amount  of  phosphorio  acid  sent  everv 
year  from  the  fertile  counties  .'fl one,  must  be  much 
above  a  million  of  pounda. 

As  this  indispensable  ingredient  exists  but  in  a  small 
relative  proportion  in  the  beat  soils,  continued  exporla- 
(ion  of  products,  «llboa(  a  corroapooding  importalion 
of  tbe  mineral  elements  of  animal  and  vegetable  siib- 
imjioverish  (he  conntry. 


u>]  publiilicd  bTlMS,  by  An>le(DB.  N.  Vort  | 
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In  tome  pvu,  Gufluit^,  wbicbU  rioh  in  those  naitors, 
can  be  ftnd  is  used,  to  nifplj  plioifxhatea.  In  Engiiuul 
it  is  foiini  aclTantageow  to  import  bonea,  rram  a  dia- 
lanoe,  aiwi  to  fpt'm^  tliea  to  powder,  to  ^Nwad  tbem  on 
the  soil,  WbU'b  apfUJcwfeioA  iacireaMd  tba  pro4iiiot|  ia 
»*jm»  pU«9e«y  iai  tv»  iumI  e¥ea  tbrea  64d  proportioa. 

la  a  eoantry  wbiiob  aoaaiiaiiM  ita  owa  proiKicta  witere 
they  are  raised,  and  in  wbicb  the  animal  cxoretioBS  are 
not  allowed  to  be  washed  away  in  the  streams  and  riv- 
ers, the  soil  is  kept  fertUe  hj  the  coMlMii  reatoratioa 
to  it  of  these  mineral  ingredients,  in  the  bones  and  ex- 
cretions  of  animals  which  are  applied  to  it.  And  poli> 
tieal  economists  see  in  this  fact,  apart  from  other  oon- 
sideratioos,  an  immense  advantage  in  a  h^nu  co«««pip* 
lioA,  by  hocBa  maQu£MturaFs,*-<Ha  ''  plaMAg  the  anvil 
by  the  side  of  the  plow.'^  But  when,  as  is  the  case  in 
Kentucky  at  present,  there  is  a  constant  exportation  of 
vegetable  and  i^nimal  products,  which  are  rich  in  the 
most  valuable  and  indispensible  ingredients  of  the  soil, 
the  fatness  of  the  earth  is  steadily  and  certainly  trans- 
ferred from  the  exporting  to  the  importing  country;  and 
the  land  of  the  former  will  become  poorer  aud  poorer, 
unless  these  valuable  ingredients  are,  from  some  source, 
resupplied  to  it. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  caused  me  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  rock  stratum  which  underlies  this  fertile  re- 
gion, with  a  hope  of  finding  in  it  some  compensation 
tor  this  annual  loss  of  the  phosphates  and  the  other  es- 
sential elements  of  the  soil.  This  rock  is  of  the  ''Blue 
Limestone  formation,''  a  lower  member  of  the  Siiurian 
formation  of  the  English  geologists.  It  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  ''Trenton  Limestone''  of  the  New- York 
geologists,*  and  like  that,  is  full  of  the  fo&s>il  remains 
of  marine  animals: — the  shells,  crusts,  coralloid  struc* 
tures,  of  the  ancient  denizens  of  the  primeval  ocean, 
under  which  it  was  evidently  deposited  ,* — giving  prom- 
iae,  to  the  analyst,  of  the  presence  of  all  those  ingre- 
dients which  are  essential  to  animal  as  well  as  to  vege- 
table structures,  and  which  have  been  already  referred 
to  as  existing  in  all  fertile  soils. 

Our  lini«8tone  presents  various  characters  in  its  dif- 
ferent layers;  some  being  hard,  of  a  semi -crystalline 
structure,  and  of  a  bluish  grey  color;  other  specimens 
are  more  earthy  in  their  composition,  more  shaley,  of 
a  darker  color,  falling  readily  to  powder  on  exposure  to 
the  atmospheric  agencies;  all  being  in  layers  of  great- 
er or  lew  thickness,  the  solid  masses  being  separated 
generally,  by  shaley  matter. 

The  hard  gray  rock  is  quite  durable  in  its  nature, 
and  is  extensively  employed  for  turnpikes,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  houses,  steps  andjnralls ;  but  all  varieties  change 
to  a  dirty  buff*  color  on  the  surface,  in  time,  by  the  per- 
oxidation of  iron ;  and  disintegrate  more  or  less  rapidly, 
i)n  exposure  to  the  air:  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the 
pie^nce  of  protoxide  and  sulphuret  oi  iron  in  the  rook, 
which  break  up  its  structure  when  they  unite^  with  the 
•>xygen  of  the  air;  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  presence 
iif  its  numerous  shells,  and  (iiher  fossil  remains,  which 
iiccasion  minute  fis.sures,  into  which  water  and  air  pe- 
netrate, and  with  the  aid  of  frost,  cause  tlie  rock  Anal- 
ly to  crumble. 

The  hard  layers  burn  into  very  good  fat  lime,  which 
makes  good  mortar,  but  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron  present  in  it,  the  color  is  not  as  pure 
Hs  is  desirable  for  nice  whitowa.Hhing. 

But  few  trials  have  been  made  of  the  fertilizing  pow- 
<TN  of  this  limestone  by  our  farmers,  although  it  is  so 
:il)undant  and  so  easily  to  be  obtained;  no  doubt  because 
new  land  is  cheap  in  the  United  States,  and  labor  dear ; 
iiinre  especially,  because  no  immediate  want  of  fertili- 
y.<^rs  ia  felt  by  our  agriculturists.  But  on  the  edges  of 
•*in-  McAdamized  roads,  the  com  rows  which  receive 
(he  powdered  limestone  in  the  form  of  dust,  are  obser- 
X  'cd  to  be  more  fiouriehiag  than  the  others;  and  in  pla- 


cea  where  the  eoU  is  very  thin,  and  filled  «ith  fiag- 
maitts  oC  tha  limeatOM,  tbi  pradafiC  is  aAvajs  ven 
good,  whan  the  eeasoa  is  aoc  tao  dij.  €«ardeaars,  who 
have  enployed  it  on  liMir  :a««tt  ccap«;  speak  highly  of 
its  utility  as  a  feriiltMr. 

It  haa  baaa  tiw  entott  ibl  EngWnA  aod  ochv  cous- 
triea,  aa  w^eM  as  ia  soom  part  of  the  IMterf  States,  to 
use  lime  very  freely  on  the  arabie  land.  It  is,  indeed, 
considered  almost  essential  to  the  prodoctioB  of  wh^  ■ 
aod  eaoi^iwue  ^lantiliei  «f  k  asa  mfmmd  m  mamt  loeal- 
ities.  A  dtflfereiice  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  lime  acts  to  improve  the  aoiJ;  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  supposed  that  it  aids  the  atrfuthni  of  hard  ve- 
getable stdastanoes ; — ^that  it  brings  th^  mJimx.  of  the  nl 
to  a  soluble  cundjtiop,  ajad  that  it  warms  tJw  «afth  Mad 
stimulates  vegetation  in  some  indefinable  manner.  Hot 
it  is  probable,  t^M  if  oorr^et  analyaea  vete  made  of 
those  limestones  whioh  are  known  to  be  the  best  ferti- 
lisers, asothar  reteon  for  its  vliUty  wo«ld  ht  §omm^  ie 
the  preeenee  ia  it  of  Che  nnsigial  Bincrai  elemenu  of 
▼agetablea,  via:  phosfbaCaa  af  Um9  and  nmgntmJM^  lal- 
phatn  of  lime,  onda  of  iroa»  pH^tk,  aoda,  &e. 

Chemioal  analysae  ef  Imtwumem  aad  of  aoila,  as  ihor 
are  ordinarily  performedy  9m%  of  hat  Uttle  jinwtieal  va^ 
lue  even  to  seiencific  agriookuriata,  baoanar  thaf  do  nnc 
ittdude  the  estimatioa  of  the  pho^hataa  aad  tke  alka 
lies;  which  are  tJbe  raally  eieeiitial  ingfadifwri,  bai 
whioh,  in  eonseqaeaee  of  their  eziatMien  in  ooaspera. 
lively  small  proportiooe,  and  beeanse  considerable  labor 
and  some  skUl  are  required  to  estiniAte  tlien  aecnraie- 
ly,  are  usually  overlooked  by  the  analyst* 

It  would  be  fiur  better,  for  a^onlliiinl  parpoes»»  is 
eatimate  aa^y  thn  phospbakes  and  ch«  alk«li«s,  in  a  9t£. 
a  mnrlf  or  a  ILmeatone,  thnn  to  giva  onljr  the  siJax,  the 
alumina,  the  oxide  af  iron,  Jine,  and  ▼egatsMe  statGer: 
which  really  are  of  leM  impavtanoe  ia  tk»  relatioB. 

During  the  paet  monthi  or  two,  in  n^y  leiawre  bio- 
ments,  I  have  submitted  to  nnalyaia,  aevecai  r^nmtm 
of  the  Kentucky  Bhie  liBMelone,  nad  have  baiaa  mack 
gratified  to  find  my  aotie^tiaas  reaiised  in  ralaii»i  ie 
its  agriouUural  value,  aa  will  bo  aenn  by  refepencc  t» 
the  results  given  below. 

8peeimen  No.  1,  ia  of  tbo  hard  grej  liaeatooa;  a 

was  dug  out  of  a  well  in  the  eity  of  Lnnigton;  iteea- 

tains  geodea  lined  with  brown  apnr,  pemrl  apar,  calt 

spar  and  fluor  spar  aad  the  uaoal  fooaila;  its  spedfit 

gravity  is  2.4$  in  a  dry  apeeimen.     On  aaaiyais,  it  vat 

found  to  be  oompoaed  of  the  foUowing  nnlniials;  via: 

Carbonio  aeid, 3f.€3S 

Phosphoric  acid 1 .359 

Sulphuric  ack!,    S9f 

Lime, 47.Ma 

Ifaffiiesia, 9G0 

AlnmiDS  and 'oxide  of  iron, 9  990 

Fine  sand  and  Mlieales, l.TW 

Moistoff  0  and  kMs, l.ssa 

Specimen  No.  2,  from  the  hard  diin  Inyera  which  art 

more  superficial  than  the  first  in  this  locality,  yielded: 

Carbonic  aeid, '.  40<SS 

Phoaphoric  acid,    96 

Sulphuric  acid  not  eatimated* 

Lime, 50.97 

Maf  iieaia^ 61 

Oxjde  of  UQtky ji 

Alumina. ? IS 

AamI  ana  ailieotes,    t.Ji 

Moisture  and  loaa. t> 


iM.eo 


In  addition  to  these  ingredienta,  potash  and  aoda 
obtained  from  the  limestone,  whenever  tlie  pn»|ier  pr\^ 
cesses  were  employed ;  in  one  ease  as  much  as  0.04^7 
per  cent,  of  potash;  in  another,  0.0058  per  cent. 

In  two  other  specimens  the  proportion  of  annd,  ke  . 
was  found  to  be  as  much  as  13.5,  and  20.3  per  cent. 
As  muoh  variety,  no  doubt,  exists  in  the  conpoMtcaa 
as  in  the  appearance  of  the  different  layers  of  the  lime- 
atone. 
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Iron  is  present  in  the  bloe  and  grey  rock  partly  in  the 
form  of  protoxide;  there  is  also  some  sulphuret  of  iron 
diffused  throoghont  it,  which  by  oxidation  produces 
sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  Sulphur,  it  is  well  known, 
i&  an  important  element  of  plants,  especially  of  the 
uio&i  nutritious  kinds^  as  the  cabbage  j  it  is  also  found 
ill  the  mustard,  the  turnip,  and  in  aioiiost  all  the  animal 
tiis^acs. 

Our  limestone  tbereCbre  contains  all  the  mineral  in- 
srrodicnts  necessaiy  to  organic  nutrition;  Tiz.  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  time,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  silex  and 
potash,  and  soda  in  small  quantities. 

Some  specimens  appear  to  contain  a  larger  propor* 
tion  of  phosphorio  acid  than  is  stated  aboTc ;  one  analy- 
sis gave  me  as  mock  as  2.57  per  ceat.  as  estimated  by 
tbe  precipitated  phosphate  of  iron.  As  the  presence 
of  this  aflid,  in  the  rock,  is  a  fact  of  great  importance, 
and  the  processes  Cor  its  correct  estimation  require 
great  care,  I  have  taken  luusoal  pains  to  arrive  at  po- 
sitive certainty  in  regard  to  it ;  and  in  consequence  of 
my  desire  to  separate  it  fully  from  all  impurities,  my 
•stimatioD  of  its  per  centage  is,  ne  doubt,  below  the 
imtb,  from  Uie  unavoidable  loss  which  this  substance 
sustains  in  the  various  processes  used.  The  chemist 
'will  understand  this  when  I  describe  these  processes. 

1 .  The  ground  limestone  was  dissolved  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  with  a  little  nitric,  and  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sand  and  silicates. 

2.  Pure  Ammonia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  were 
added  to  the  boiling  solution,  and  the  precipitate  was, 
after  careful  washing,  re-dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochlo- 
ric CMud.  This  contained  oxide  of  iron,  alumina  and 
the  phosphates. 

3^.  Acetate  of  soda  was  boiled  with  the  solution  (2,) 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  some  chloride  of  iron, 
which  threw  down  all  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate 
of  iron.  There  was  generally  enough  oxide  of  iron  in 
the  limestone  to  combine  with  all  the  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  The  precipitated  phosphate  of  iron  was  re-dissoi- 
Ted  in  hydrochloric  acid,  witb  tartaric  acid  and  ammo- 
nia, and  the  phoephorie  acid  was  thrown  down  from  the 
solution  by  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  This  precipitated  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia 
was  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated 
again  by  ammonia,  and,  afler  thorough  washing,  was 
ignited  and  weighcMf ,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  estima- 
ted. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  phosphate  was  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  carefully  preci-« 
pitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia:  from  the  pre- 
cipitated phosphate  of  silver  the  silver  was  removed  as 
chloride,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  was  obtsined  in  the  glacial  state,  by  gentle 
ignition  in  a  platinum  oapsole. 

The  original  precipitate  (2)  containing  the  phosphates, 
was  also  treated  in  another  way.  Dissolved  in  ni- 
tric acid,  acetate  of  lead  was  added  to  its  solution,  un- 
til all  the  phosphoric  acid  was  thrown  down  as  phos- 
phate of  lead;  which,  after  being  well  edulcorated,  was 
r9-dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  lead  separa- 
ted  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
liquid  evaporated  as  above,  yielded  the  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid;  which,  re-dissolved  in  water,  was  estima- 
ted as  pyro- phosphate  of  magnesia. 

In  the  glacial  form,  by  this  last  process,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  weighed  9  per  cent,  after  moderate  ignition. 
Bnt  this  acid  is  so  bygrometric  that  it  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly estimated  in  the  nnoombined  state. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  magnesia,  the  nsoal  mode  is 
to  precipitate  tt  from  the  filtrate^  (2)  by  adding  phos- 
phate of  soda ;  but  as  tbe  ammonio-phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  not  wholly  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  chloride 

•Fiteaie,  i.  s.  the  liqaid ffltend fima tiio pMoipitM*. 


of  ammonium,  I  used  the  process  of  Berzelius,  vi/.: 
ignition  with  the  oxide  of  mercury;  or,  what  is  9till 
more  convenient,  a  modification  of  the  process  of 
Boothe,  as  follows: — Sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient  amount 
was  added  to  filtrate  (2,)and  the  mixture  was  concen- 
trated by  evaporation.  Alcohol,  in  equal  volume  was 
then  added,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  tcslh 
washed  with  diluted  alcohol.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  \^- 
nited  and  weighed,  gave  the  proportion  of  lime,  while 
the  filtrate  gave  on  evaporation,  the  magnesia  in  tbs 
form  of  sulphate. 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  ascertained  by 
tbe  process  of  Fresenius. 

I  give  this  abstract  of  chemical  processes  that  c<xn- 
petent  persons  may  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  the  value 
of  the  analyses. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the 
Blue  Limestone  of  Kentucky,  should  it  generally  be 
found  to  resemble  that  above  described,  will  be  a  valu- 
able agricultural  resource,  when  the  soil  begins  to  show 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  constant  exportation 
I  of  its  products ;  and  that,  with  this  immense  source  of 
I  fertilizing  materials  beneath  our  feet,  we  need  never 
fear  the  thorough  exhaustion  of  our  soil. 

One  bushel  of  lime,  such  as  specimen  No.  1,  containiAg 
about  If  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  will  yield  phosphates 
enough  for  &  bushels  of  corn ;  while  2  or  3  bushels  of 
lime  would  supply  all  that  aw  etfried  away  in  the  bones 
and  body  of  a  hog. 

By  actual  experiment,  within  my  own  knowledge,  ol' 
burning  2700  bushels  of  lime  in  one  rude  kiln,* — ^the 
rock  having  been  purchased  at  50  cents  per  perch  of 
24|  cubic  feet ; — ^the  wood  at  $3  per  cord,  and  the  la- 
bor estimated  at  75  cents  per  dayi~-it  is  foand  that 
Ibae  can  be  obtained  for  Kll  ceats  per  bushel. 

Our  farmers,  with  their  owu  wood,  and  farm  hands, 
can  burn  it  much  cheaper,  and  I  da  not  doubt  that  if 
they  make  the  experiment  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
they  will  find  their  labor  and  expenditure  well  repaid ; 
whether  they  use  it  in  the  cornfield,  on  their  wheat,  or 
clover,  or  on  the  orchard.  All  vegetables  require  the 
elements  which  are  found  in  it,  and  it  cannot  come  amiss 
any  where,  when  applied  in  the  proper  manner. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  from  20  to  00 
bushels  to  the  acre;  spread  in  the  fall,  on  the  surfaee, 
in  the  dry  slacked  state. 

It  is  especially  recommended  for  the  potato  crop. 
Potatoes,  and  particularly  the  stalks,  are  found  to  con- 
tain a  very  large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  their 
ashes,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  liability  to  '^4ie 
rot "  may  have  some  relation  to  the  deficiettey  of  phos- 
phates in  the  soil.    Jan.  31,  1849. 

dnggestions  for  SaxmtrB. 

System,  Order,  and  EcoBomf  • 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Cultivator,  it  was  shown 
how  the  absence  of  Order  in  relation  to  the  plow, 
worked  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  more  than  three  dollars 
per  acre;  and  allusion  was  made  to  the  necessity  for 
sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  tools,  implements, 
and  machinery  for  our  farm  purposes.  To  make  this 
discretion  more  apparent,  the  following  list  of  plows 
with  their  relative  position  as  to  merit,  is  selected  from 
the  various  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society — the  list  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  eve- 
ry farmer,  exhibiting  a  wide  range  in  the  force  required 
for  working  them,  and  so  far,  is  a  guide  to  the  selec-^ 
tion,  provided  the  material  of  which  they  are  respect- 
ively made,  is  equally  strong  and  good.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  resistaooe  ofiered  to  our  horses  in  plow- 
ing, varies  aeoording  to  the  oeasirootion  of  tbe  plow. 
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from  225  poandfl  ap  to  600  pounds,—*  difierenoe  of  la- 
bor serioasly  afieoting  Eoonomy. 

Agricultural  Mechanism ,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
New- York ;  therefore,  before  we  proce<^  to  examine  the 
list  alluded  to,  we  may  with  signal  adTantage,  examine 
the  handiworlE  of  our  neighbors.  As  their  mode  of 
computing  resistance  differs  from  the  method  nsed  in 
this  State,  the  plows  oould  not  be  conreniently  arranged 
in  the  table ;  they  use  the  Dynamometer  in  the  same  way 
as  used  at  our  State  fairs,  but  the  ratio  of  resistance  is 
til  us  stated:  if  the  force  of  the  team  applied  is  equal 
to  the  raising  of  336  pounds  over  a  single  pulley,  and 
the  depth  of  the  furrow  is  6^  inches  with  a  width  of  13 
inches,  then  multiply  13  by  6i  and  yon  have  84  and  a 
fraction ;  then  if  336  pounds  of  force  will  take  up  and 
torn  oyer  84  inches  of  earth,  112  pounds  will  turn  28 
inches.  It  was  in  this  way,  the  eastern  plows  were 
tried  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  for 
their  premiums  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  teventy-Jive 
dollars,  for  the  best  plows — one  plow  for  lapping  the 
furrows,  the  other  for  laying  them  flat. 

Tried  in  this  way,  the  power  in  each  case  being  112 
pounds,  the  plows  respectively  turned  over  the  quanti- 
ty of  earth  as  stated  in  figures,  and  thus  exhibited  their 
relative  resistance^,  e. 

Plows  for  lapping  furrows: — 

Chsrl«a  Howard*! 99^  iochst 

RuRffles,  NourM  ft  MMon*s, M       " 

John  Wilaou's, SI*      " 

Plows  for^f  furrows: — 
ProQty  and  Mears'. « 97i  inches. 

Tliis  plow  took  the  premium  of  $100. 

Charles  Howard^s, 9S 

Rnggles,  Noone  ft  Mason's, 94 

Other  plows  were  tried,  but  all  offered  greater  resist- 
ance than  the  foregoing.  The  above  claim  the  careful 
attention  of  the  prudent  farmer. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  list  of  plows  tested  in  this 
state. 


Makers. 


S.  W.  Chase, . 
T.  D.  Bnrrall,. 
E  Sleiffht,.... 


Miner,  Horton  ft  Co., 

A.  Hawley, 

H.  Delano, 

M.H.Coddinff, 

J.  Waite, 

S.W.Hall, 

P.  Elyea, 

T.  Mercer, 

Minei^  ...%. 

Peter  Proteua, 

Oxford, 

Brainerd  ft  Comatock,  .... 

WilsoD, 

i.  S.  Tefts. 

Hiclu  ft  Bailey, 

B.  Davis, 

P.  D.  Wriffbl, 

R.  Richardeon, 

C.  Seymour, 

H.  Wiard, 

R.Wilson 

Riiffirles.  Nonne  ft  Mason, 

R.  C.  Stilee  ft  Co., 

Moore, 

J.  Van  Bronklen, 

Oaylord, 

Asa  Beeb«e 

Bailey,  Whitler  ftsCo.,. . . , 

J.  C.  Fitch, 

Wm.  Prater, 


Where  made 


Amsterdam, 

Oenera,.... 

Fishkill..... 
Peekflkill,  . . 
Brooklyn,  . . 
OuondagSt  . 
Ontario, . . . . 
Albion, . . . . . 


Livinnlon, 
PeekdcUl, . . 


Chenango, 


Oneida, 

Erie, . . . 


Rochester, 


Lockpnrt, 

Aron 

Venjon, . . 
Mass.,  ... 
Ontario, . . 


Niagara, 


Otsego, 


Name  of  Plow. 


Montgomery  County 

(Shell  Wheel, 

( Oeneva, 

Re  venae  Cutter,. . . . 

PeekakiU,  

Bergen, 

Diamond, 

American, 

WiUiaimport, 

Caledonia,. 

Peekskill, 

Peekskill,  No.  9S,*.. 

Columbia, 

Ozfeird 

Diamond, 

Oneida, 

Washington, 

Wyoming,    

Worcester  County, 
Cayuga  Comity, .... 

Iron  Beam, 

Opposition,  

Livingston  County,. 

Diamond, 

Eiiglc, 

Ontario, 

Self  Sharpener,  .... 

Middleport, 

Auburn, 

Black  ITawk, 

Uiicii, 

liviugrston  Countv,  . 
Scotch  Plow,....'... 


Resist 

ance. 


Mlf 

33S 

850 

S55 

876 

887^ 

330 

335 

337 

345 

350 

350 

371 

375 

381 

391 

383 

386 

388 

388 

3»7 

400 

400 

415 

431 

437^ 

438 

475 

475 

475 

483 

500 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Shell  Wheel  plow,  and  the 
Geneva  plow,  by  the  same  maker,  (Burrall  of  Geneva) 
arc  placed  side  by  side,  purposely,  to  draw  attention  to 
the  effect  of  a  well  formed  and  well  applied  wheel ;  for 
these  plows  are  in  all  respects  the  same,  save  only,  the 
tise  of  the  shell  wheel  in  the  place  of  the  land  side; 
ihis  wheel  produces  the  difference  stated  in  the  table, 
in  the  draft  of  the  two  plows  of  more  than  eighty-four 


poimds  in  favor  of  the  wheel;  a  difference  wbidi  if 
given  by  the  wheel  to  other  plows  nsmed  in  the  hit, 
would  ptesent  for  our  selection,  a  rsre  and  most  cboict 
assortment.  Thus,  if  the  excellent  "Center  Dnft*^ 
of  Prouty  and  Mears,  which  I  believe  qSmts  a  preent 
resistance  of  293  pounds  could  be  redoeed  bjthe  vberi 
to  208  or  210  pounds,  it  would  ezceod  eveiy  otlier 
known  plow.  The  same  as  to  Delano's  Diamnid,  ud 
and  so  also,  as  to  Rnggles,  Nourse  and  Mssod's  adoi- 
rablc  Eagle,  if  it  could  be  reduced  by  the  vM,  to 
331,  we  need  look  no  further  for  all  that  is  needCd  tji 
the  form  of  plows.  That  word  t^sirests  oar  pnvna 
for  the  present ;  nevertheless,  with  the  list  hkon  as, 
no  farmer  can  be  excused  for  impetfed  ploving,  kt  Ui 
soil  be  what  it  may.  Any  reasonable  depth  or  txeadtii 
of  furrow  may  be  had,-»the  furrow  slice  m&j  be  kid 
perfectly  flat  and  true,  or  it  may  be  lapped  vith  preo- 
sion— our  horses  need  no  longer  show  gills  and  son, 
nor  upbraid  us  with  cnieltf ;  on  the  oontrary,  vhei 
they  have  toiled  through  tktt  heat  of  tks  summer,  ui 
return  home  from  the  last  furrow  of  the  sessos,  tkj 
will  exhibit  their  fat  and  shining  sides,  gamboling  is  tit 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  if  to  express  bappiies 
inj  a  duty  well  performed,  and  gratitude  to  a  IiImrI. 
carefol  master. 

It  is  no  small  matter  that  plow  makers  present  thar 
work  to  us  in  a  highly  finished  conditum,  and  is  than- 
speot,  we  have  reason  to  applaud  Prouty,  Mean  k  Co., 
and  Rnggles,  Nourse  &  Mason— the  polish  ofilni 
mould  bosjrds  and  other  metalio  parts  prevent  i  krge 
amount  of  resistance,  as  I  well  know  by  tiie  use  of  "i 
Center  Draft  f  in  this  matter,  our  eastern  friends  ksfe 
shown  heretofore  more  order  and  ecowms  viii)  vm- 
ness,  than  was  to  be  found  among  us  of  Nev-Yerk. 
Now  however,  I  for  one,  aril  using  plows  eqnal  b  il" 
these  details,  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 

A^  farmer   always  does  l&vt  his  horses,  if  his  vn 

heart  is  hung  ia  the  right  ph«, 
and  a  man  thus  oonstitated  viil  te 
loved  by  his  horses;  had  ther  tk 
power  of  speech,  they  vonld  ffltret: 
us  to  seek  for,  and  nee,  saeh  plots 
as  offer  the  least  resistsnce  to  their 
willing  shoulders,  consisieet  witk 
an  expeditious  and  good  peHbm- 
ance  of  their  work,*— let  ns  ite» 
give  more  attentioD,  more  vxb^ 
ration,  to  the  due  selection  of  these 
most  important  implements. 

In  malciBg  our  selection,  bostr- 
er,  we  must  remember  that  the  too! 
must  be  adapted  first  to  the  ottaR 
of  our  soil— eo  as  most  eaaij  to 
raise  it  and  move  it— sad  neit,  thit 
it  be  so  constructed  ss  perfectly  te 
turn  it  over.  In  a  stiff  rf»J  •* 
find  the  long  Scotch  plow  pnseit 
ing  a  severe  resistance,  vhsle « 
shorter  breasted  plows  nioTc  ihron 
it  with  comparative  ease:  the  r* 
son  is,  that  more  surface  is pre**^ 
ed  to  resistance  in  the  long  pie* 
In  light  soils,  this  is  not »)  vx^- 
ant  a  consideration. 

My  own  experience  has  led  oe 
to  the  use  of  BurralPs  Shell  wheel  and  the  Gcoen 
plow,  Prouty  &  Mear^s  Center  Dmft,  the  Eagfe  w 
Chase's  Amsterdam.  I  have  others  in  use,  hot  prefe 
the  foregoing. 

For  many  ages,  the  Harrow  has  been  our  famihs 
friend,  without  change  in  form  or  feature  from  the  etr- 
liest  time,  until  within  the  last  twenty  yesrs,— W  Ra 
uses  have  ever  been  to  follow  the  plow,  breakiBg  tk 
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iptumed  maases  into  a  pulTeriscd  condition;  to  draw 
Hit  w«eds  by  their  roots,  expoaiag  them  to  tha  air  and 
teath ;  and  to  oover  over  seeds  when  sowa  on  the  pre- 
pared earth.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  im- 
x>rtance  of  these  operations  should  not  have  earlier 
>rodaced  iraprovenents,  leading  to  economy  ^  nor  is  it 
ess  strange  that  on  many ,  i  had  nearly  said  most  (arms, 
h^is  operation  is  perforated  with  an  imperfect  tool,  or, 
n  a  moat  tmperfeot  manner.  The  want  'of  Order  inda* 
•es  the  first  error;  the  want  of  System  causes  the  lat- 
er— and  from  this  also,  we  see  too  often,  the  custom 
tC  entrusting  the  harrow  to  boys,  whereas  harrowing 
&  in  fact,  when  prcgvcriy  done,  a  laborious  business,  for 
o  be  well  •done,  we  need  fast  horses,  a  quick  movement 
md  careful  over  lapping  of  the  lines. 

What  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  slow  and  un« 
»teady  harrowing  ?  or  (^  work  performed  with  an  im- 
>erfect  implement  f  The  ready  answer  is.,  a  rough  and 
ineven  field ,  unequal  distrilmtion  of  seed  and  its  de- 
aruction  by  exposure;  of  course,  a  diminished  product 
>er  acre,  pressing  its  penalty  upon  the  farmer,  who 
*  don't  care  *'— or  thinks  "  its  good  enough,'*— or  "  as 
rood  as  his  neighbors.^  Such  men  are  without  order 
>r  system;  as  to  economy,  they  know  not  its  meaning. 

The  chief  improvement  in  the  harrow,  has  been  in  its 
orm,  not  efiecting  any  very  decided  general  advantage; 
>ut  its  defecis  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  another 
mplement,  the  cultivaiorf  which  in  a  great  degree,  su- 
percedes the  harrow,  and  renders  the  second  plowing  of 
lelds  often  useless  or  unaecessaiy. 

The  cultivator,  when  first  introduced,  was  confined 
:o  the  corn  field  and  potato  crop — ^but  lately  it  has  been 
>o  constructed  and  improved  by  Mr.  Ide  and  others,  as 
:o  follow  the  plow  very  successfully  in  the  preparation 
>f  the  gTound---bnt  more  especially  to  perform  all  the  ne- 
cessary operations  of  a  fallow  after  the  first  plowing^ 

This  implement  or  cultivator,  as  made  by  Mr,  Tra- 
*y,  of  Wayne  county,  and  by  him  introduced  into  Onta- 
rio and  Seneca  counties,  seems  to  be  cm  iidmirable  sub- 
»iitute  for  the  purpose  of  cross-plowing,  and  all  the 
jboai  work  of  the  harrow;  being  ao  constructed  as  to 
:ut  six  inches  deep,  or,  only  to  skim  the  earth,  as  may 
'je  desired.  Here  then  we  have  a  labor-saving  machine, 
for,  as  it  is  4  ft.  6  wide,  with  four  teeth  in  the  rear, 
Slid  three  in  the  front  row, — it  acts  at  the  same  time, 
i>n  a  breadth  of  soil  equal  to  at  least  four  *^  bouts"  of 
Lhe  plow — stirring  the  earth  6  inches  deep.  Substitu- 
ting the  cultivator  for  the  plow,  after  the  first  plowingfj 
the  gain^  by  its  use  instead  of  the  plow  is,  at  least  six- 
er-two  and  a-half  oents  per  acre,  or,  the  difierence  in 
crost  between  plowing  and  harrowing— an  item  of  im- 
portance in  every  field  of  grain;  the  thinking  farmer 
will  readily  find  other  advantages. 

I  cannot  discover  any  trials  of  the  cultivator,  to 
show  us  the  quantity  of  force  required  for  its  proper 
use,  an  omission  on  the  part  of  our  agricultural  imple- 
ment makers,  of  more  importance  than  they  imagine ; 
let  OS  hope  that,  hereftfter  more  anxiety  will  be  felt  to 
prove  the  saving  of  labor  or  force,  not  by  assertion  but 
by  mensure,  and  thus  save  us  farmers  from  much  loss 
of  time,  and  disappointment. 

It  was  intended  to  follow  the  remarks  on  the  plow, 
with  a  consideration  of  the  harrow,  cultivator  and  teed 
tower  ;  the  season  however,  for  planting  corn  is  so  near 
at  hand,  and  the  corn  crop  is  so  important,  that  I  ven- 
ture a  repulse  from  your  well  stored  columns,  to  show 
if  I  may,  the  economy  with  which  this  most  valuable 
irrain  can  be  raised,  and  is  produced  in  this  part  of  our 
State. 

L.ons  Island  and  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  has 
heretofore  produced  a  larger  amount  of  corn  per  acre. 
Dot  that  advantage  is  equalised  to  us  of  the  inland 
counties,  by  the  greater  economy  of  labor  and  possibly 
of  system. 


A  maehine  is  ia  use  here,  produced  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  H.  L.  Emert,  of  Albany,*  simple,  and  worked 
by  a  single  horse;  we  call  it  the  Corn  planter ^  though 
it  is  arranged  for  the  planting  of  any  and  every  kind  of 
seed  in  rows  or  drills.  When  this  corn  planter  is  so- 
lidly and  strongly  put  together — and  the  ground  is  in 
proper  condition  for  planting,  we  plant  not  less  than 
ten  acres  per  day,— one  man  and  one  horse  only  beiag 
necessary  for  the  work.  The  rows  of  corn  are  placed 
three  feet  or  three  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  is 
dropjied  about  six  to  eight  inches  asunder  in  the  rows. 

The  after  cultivation,  or  hoeing,  is  efiected  by  the 
horse  hoe.  The  following  results  have  been  derived 
from  the  use  of  these  machines: 

Plvwisg,  harrowiaf ,  hoeing  and  {Mrepsring  81  acres  iof 
Ceru,  at  92.87  per  acre,  $47  67 

Planting  21  acres  with  Eraery^t  Planner,  in  two  days,  man 
and  horse, 4 

Oosl  of  26  quarts  of  seed  com,  at  75  cents  per  ba<hel,  . . .,      6  61 

Huskiag  aud  hoosiug  iji  crib,  at  $3.17  per  acre, 06  67 

$184  64 
The  yield  of  this  field  was  moderate,   being   only 
1600  bushels  of  ears,  which  at  the  above  cost,  is  equal 
to  seven  eents  and  eight  mills  per  bushel. 

The  yield  of  fodder  was  very  large,  but  if  we  esti- 
mate it  as  low  as  1^  tons  per  acre,  then  the  cutting 
and  housing  of  the  whole  fodder,  say  30  tons,  was  $19. 
06 — which  added  to  the  cost  of  cultivation,  makes  an 

aggregate  of, '. $143  9C 

I^uct  for  the  value  of  the  fodder,  at  $2  per 
ton, 60^00 


$83  90 


Thus  the  actual  cost  of  the  1600  bushels  of  ears  is 
$83.90,  or  five  cents  24-1000  per  butkel-^r  for  the 
grain  alone  it  is  ten  cents  48-1000  per  busheL  Such  is 
the  result  derived  from  the  Com  Planter,  and  Cultiva^ 
tar.  and  Horse  Hoe,  from  a  moderate  yield  of  corn. 
Much  better  results  have  been  derived  by  others,  from 
the  scune  system  and  order  ^  and  I  think  none  will  deny 
that  economy  is  thus  well  studied  and  practiced.  Ao« 
aicoLA.     Seneca  Co.,  N.  York. 

Influence  oi'  Azi  icultnral  Periodicali*. 


That  a  great  improvement  has  taken  plaice  among 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  United  States  within 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  sections,  is  a  fact  which  I  be- 
lieve will  not  be  denied.  To  what  is  this  improvement 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  ?  I  answer,  and  I  think  cor* 
rectly,  to  the  influence  of  agricultural  periodicals  and 
papers.  Agriculture,  although  one  of  the  noblest  of 
callings,  has  been  in  times  past  grossly  neglected. 
Like  many  occupations  by  which  a  subsistenee  may  be 
obtained  without  much  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  began 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
was  not  required, -and  was  a  matter  of  but  little  impor- 
tance. Men  farmed  as  their  grandfathers  had  farmed, 
half  a  century  before  them.  Agriculture,  instead  of 
improving,  stood  nearly  still,  or  retrograded  somewhat. 
Lands  became  worn  out  by  bad  tillage ;  and  most  of 
those  who  could  escape  from  the  plow,  left  their  homes 
to  seek  out  employment  by  which  more  money  could  be 
made  with  less  hard  physical  labor.  Here  and  there  a 
man  was  to  be  met  with  who  had  become  rich  through 
trade  or  commerce,  and  had  retired  to  a  farm;  but  it 
was  not  the  profit,  but  the  pleasure  of  farming  he  had 
gone  to  enjoy.  Matters  vrcre  somewhat  in  this  condi- 
tion about  the  time  of  the  establishing  of  the  first  ag- 
ricultural papers.  From  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  there  has  been  a  steady  progression  in  ajjric'i'- 
lure.  * 

*  For  cut  and  description  of  this  implenient,  see  last  vol.  Culti- 
vator, p.  390. 
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L«t  08  glance  at  sone  of  the  beneiu  wnmag  from 
tlM06  papers  I  know  mot  how  other  miads  may  riew 
it.  but  (or  myaelf  I  may  Mfelv  aay,  that  as  a  praotical 
fariuer,  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  interohaogo  of 
thought,  through  agrioaltaral  peipera,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enjoyments  I  have.  I  welcome  the  monthly 
reoeipt  of  my  paper  with  no  common  interest^  for  from 
it  I  always  expect  to  derive  jome  improrement.  The 
saggestions,  eoming  as  most  of  them  do,  from  practi- 
cal men,  are  all  worthy  of  oonsideratioBy  and  although 
th^  may  not  all  be  adapted  to  the  partieoiar  situation 
in  which  we  may  reside,  yet  they  will  donbtless  be 
found  of  yaloe  somewhere  through  our  widely  extend- 
ed country.  There  is  an  amount  of  useAil  geoeral  in- 
formation to  be  gained  from  the  perusal  of  these  pa- 
pers scarcely  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
space.  We  not  only  gain  knowledge  on  agricultural 
subjects,  but  we  become  acquainted  with  the  ge<^ra- 
pliX)  geology,  climate  and  productions  of  our  rast  coun- 
try from  Maine  to  Florida.  We  learn  among  other 
things,  the  important  truth  that  even  in  the  cold  and 
momitainons  regions  of  our  land,  by  the  aid  of  science 
and  improved  tillage,  farms  are  made  to  produce  crops 
which  will  oompare  favorably  with  those  raised  upon 
the  smoothest  plains. 

The  farmer  is  a  man  whose  business  is  at  Acme  ;  he 
o«i  wander  but  little,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
must  be  ignorant.  Sitting  by  his  cheerful  flreeide  of 
a  winter  evening,  he  takes  his  paper  in  hand  and  begins 
kit  iravdt.  At  one  time  he  is  among  the  best  farms 
of  New  England,  then  in  western  New- York-— then 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  he  visits 
l)ie  western  and  southern  8tMte^.  For  the  trifling  ex> 
pense  of  a  dollar  or  two  a  yenr,  Itc  becomes  familiar 
with  almost  every  portion  of  the  Union. 

There  is  a  sociability  too,  so  to  speak,  about  agricul- 
tural papers,  which  is  truly  delightful.  You  become 
acquainted  not  only  with  their  editors,  but  with  a  hund- 
red others.  Situated  in  some  remote  district,  where 
perhaps  most  of  those  around  you  have  not  yet  awa- 
kened to  the  importance  of  book  farming ^  and  are  look- 
ing with  doubts  and  misgivings  upon  your  mode  of  far- 
ming, it  is  indeed,  truly  delightful  to  be  holding  mental 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  land. 
There  is  many  a  man  among  that  goodly  fellowship  of 
farmers,  who  should  I  chance  to  meet  with,  strangers 
to  me  though  they  might  be,  yet  would  I  clasp  them  by 
the  hand  as  friends.  And  are  they  not  friends?  Yes — 
friends  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  They  have  labored 
to  elevate  that  calling,  great  and  noble  in  itself,  but 
too  long  neglected  and  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Much  has  been  done  for  agriculture,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Some  of  the  recent  statements  be- 
fore the  agricultural  societies,  show  an  improvement  in 
•ulture  and  tillage  that  was  not  even  dreamed  of  a  few 
abort  years  ago.  The  men  of  New  England  and  the 
nlddle  states  need  these  statements  to  encourage  them 
ouward.  What  are  we  to  do  by  aad  by  7  is  a  question 
sometimes  asked  by  farmers  of  these  parts.  How  are 
we  to  compete  with  the  great  west  ?  Railroads  and 
eanais  are  muUi^tlying — facilities  are  becoming  greater 
every  day  for  bringing  produce  from  those  markets  to 
our  seaports.  They  can  raise  every  thing  cheaper  than 
we  can.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  Not  sit  down  and 
mourn  over  our  fate-— not  sell  our  farms  and  move  there 
too — ^but  stay  where  we  are,  and  work  head-work. 
Raise  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  where  we  formerly 
raised  20;  raise  2  tons  of  hay  where  we  used  to  grow 
one ;  keep  10  cows,  and  good  ones  too,  and  keep  them 
well,  where  we  formerly  did  6. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  this  Tear,  or  next,  but 
begin  the  good  work  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  be- 
fore we  can.  Industry,  science,  economy — ^must  be 
brought  to  aid  us  in  the  fulfllmeut  of  our  poxpost. 


Who  are  the  bmb  deetiaad  to  rise  ia  tha^pMoitanl 
world  t  I  answer,  those  who  read  aad  refleet.  N«w, 
more  than  ever,  has  a  tkne  oome  when  the  fsnasr  ant 
think.  He  that  werketh  ever  so  hard  with  kia  hsadt,  ii  b« 
work  not  with  hie  head  too,  will  find  his  ioteUigCDt  seigi. 
bor  far  outstripping  him,  with  half  the  phjNcsl  Ukr 
he  eserta.  And  those  aeiiL,  so  wise  ia  their  ovsMoait 
as  to  suppcee  that  they  can  leam  Boching  from  a  book 
or  paper,  oa  farmiag,  will  discover  tbairener,  ptritaps 
too  late  to  retrieve  it.  H.  G.  W.  PaiMm  Vailq^ 
N,  F.,  F«6.  1,  1849. 


|)rofit0  of  S\}ttf  fttsbon^rs. 

Fnfing  in  TanMMMU 

Eds.  Cultivator — ^''What  is  the  most 
course  of  farming  in  your  section  of  the  ooostrj.  tai 
what  is  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  Merioo  vooir 
These  inquiries  are  frequently  made,  and  they  are  Terj 
important  questions,  particularly  as  to  those  who  iars 
been  grain  growers,  and  are  about  to  ei^sge  io  she«p 
husbandry,  or  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  adopt  any  method  vrhidi  vfll 
give  a  true  estimate  of  the  cost  of  produdng  s  pomd 
of  wool,  or  of  butter  and  cheese.  I  find  the  estimates 
that  have  been  made  vary  greatly  in  their  resolts. 
Should  I  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  I  Gcoid 
hardly  hope  for  better  success  than  has  attended  tbe 
labors  of  others.  In  this  section,  grain  is  ont  (^  tiie 
question.  There  is  no  more  raised  than  u  necessuy 
for  our  own  consumption,  and  of  wheat  not  soffidest 
for  that.  To  cattle  and  sheep,  the  farmers  of  Vermost 
look  for  the  most  of  their  profits  of  farming. 

I  have  looked  at  the  estimates  of  difocat  bdiyids- 
als,  of  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  and  of  d&lna. 
There  is  one  on  sheep  husbandry,  by  H.  S.  BssdaQ, 
Esq.,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  which  is  incorporated  ia  t 
report  on  the  value  of  sheep  husbandry,  read  befits  tb 
agricultural  society  of  Pendleton,  Sooth  Carolina,  aad 
is  published  in  the  Patent  Report  of  1847,  psge  505. 
According  to  Mr.  Randall's  estimate,  the  profits  c^ 
sheep  husbandry,  are  over  27  per  cent,  on  the  cijaal 
invested ;  and  the  cost  of  producing  a  poand  of  wX 
loss  than  three  cents;  and  a  calculation, based apoo Mr. 
RandalPs  estimate,  makes  the  profits  of  sheep  bo^Ua- 
dry  in  South  Carolina,  over  100  per  cent.  That  reprn 
also  refers  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  saysr— *'Tbree 
very  respectable  gentlemen  in  each  of  the  Ststes  of 
Pennsylvania,  Now- York  and  Ohio,  say  that  ooe  half 
of  the  wool  will  pay  nil  ilie  expense,  where  the  mnm 
requires  five  months'  feed.'*  Ii  is  evident  fromtbe  lae- 
guage  of  tliat  report,  that  the  estimate.  eorrobor*i?d 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania,  New- York  and 
Ohio,  is  received  as  correct  j  and  little  weight,  proba- 
bly would  be  given  to  any  estimate  that  should  rajy 
greatly  from  one  made  from  so  experienced  aad  iB»i- 
ligent  a  wool-grower,  as  Mr.  Randall.  I  ocnaicly 
should  not  attempt  it  until  I  had  given  the  sobject  a 
careful  examination.  I  do  not  question  the  stuttAfm 
of  the  product  of  A.'s  100  ewes;  their  product  of  b«k 
wool  and  lambs,  is  less  than  many  flocks  of  tbst  rub- 
her  have  produced,  Tlie  profits  of  100  ewes  oogbt 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  tost  of  the  profits  of  sheep  bas- 
bandry.  We  might  as  well  take  the  product  of  ooe 
cow  as  evidence  of  the  promts  of  a  dairy;  or  120  \imk-^ 
els  of  corn  from  an  acre,  as  a  test  of  the  profits  ec 
grain  growing. 

The  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  county  range  from  20018 
2000  or  more.  The  average  produce  of  wool  per  hesd 
in  the  whole  state,  does  not  exceed  2|  ll»- ;  ^  ^ 
average  price  per  pound,  for  the  lost  six  yesra,  l»s  ■< 
been  aa  high  as  thirty  centa.    I  have  the  statamcat « 
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oM  wool  parohoMr,  of  tbo  anoant  of  wool  he  puroba- 
sed  io  tho  yean  1849,-^*3  and  '4 ;  tlie  average  per  year 
vu  n 9,000  fMNiiids,  and  the  a¥erage  price  31 1  ceata 
per  poood ;  and  this  was  in  Washington  county,  New- 
Fork,  which  ptodocea  the  beat  quality  of  wool.  The 
jioome  ia  floeln  of  MO,  aboT«  leases,  seldom  goes  as 
iigh  as  25  per  cant.,  many  flocks  not  more  than  10  per 
«Dt.,  and  some  no  more  than  keep  the  flocks  good.  I 
lope  none  will  engage  in  sheep  husbandry  with  the  ex- 
)eeutioBofreceiTing27  per  cent,  oa  his  capital  invest- 
xl.  Farmers  in  general,  are  well  satisfied  if  they  re- 
wire 6  per  cent,  at  the  present  low  price  of  wool. 
^ew  farms  will  produce  six  per  cent.,  over  the  expen- 
les,  on  the  eoet  of  the  farm.  Some  small  pieces  of 
netdov  land  may  produoe  12  or  25  per  cent,  on  its 
»st.  This  Bttbjeet  oteight  to  be  investigated  in  reference 
olsrge  farsM,  with  build inga,  woodland,  lie.  The 
airway,  and  tb»  ooe  best  ^culated  to  present  the 
{oe&tion  ia  a  praotieal  form,  is  first,  to  ascertain  the 
me  cash  value  of  the  amount  of  grass  standing,  that 
rill  be  reqmrad  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  and 
r  this  will  seH  lor  a  sum  that  wtU  be  equal  to  six  per 
wRt.  on  the  eoet  of  the  farm,  the  capital  is  considered 
n  this  section y  to  be  a  good  investment.  To  chauge 
his  into  hay,  and  from  hay  and  grass  into  wool,  or  but- 
er  and  cheese,  is  a  mechanical  process;  the  profits 
Lribing  from  the  operation,  must  vary  according  to  the 
(ciesce,  skill  and  eeonomy  used  by  the  operator. 

la  this  neighborhood,  hay  in  the  barn  ia  worth  $6 
XT  ton,  and  good,  smooth  meadow,  that  will  produce 
>Q6,  or  one  and  a-balf  tons  per  acre, — the  graes  staod- 
ng—  is  worth  $4  per  ton,  and  lands  that  produce  oxie 
ind  a-balf  tons  per  aere,  will  be  equal  to  six  per  cent. 
>n  the  cost,  at  $100  per  aore^  I  estimate  20  tons  of 
>aj  Tor  the  wintering  of  100  good  breeding  ewes.  The 
owest  estimate  is  15  tons.  The  pasture  to  keep  100 
^w«fl  and  their  lambs  through  the  season,  oanaot  be  ob- 
ained  Ibr  leas  than  $36~^wes  aad  lamfaa  oamiot  be 
iiroed  off  Qtttil  after  shearing.  If  33 1  acres  will  keep 
100  throogb  the  winter  and  summer,  such  lands  must 
>e  worth  here  $48,  or  allowing  but  15  tens  of  hay  to 
hs  100  ewes.  There  are  lamia  in  this  eounty  that 
aaj  produce  that  amonat  of  hay  and  grass,  that  can 
«  porcbased  for  $20  per  acre ;  but  they  lie  on  the  moun- 
ain,  where  the  hay  cannot  be  taken  away  without 
Teat|expenae.    In  passing  through   Cortland  couaty, 

saw  BO  sueli  lands.  The  diifereaee  in  the  result  of 
ifr.  SaadalPs  caloulatioa  and  mine,  armee  from  the  dif- 
ereat  value  we  put  upon  the  lands.  Taking  the  same 
amber  of  acres  aad  ewes,  my  estimate  would  be  as 
jIIows: 

I  hvy»  331  an-ei  of  hmd,  at  948  per  acre,.ftlMO  00 

[>0  ewes,  at  SB; SOO  00 

uii.np  and  curuig  11  acres  of  above  land,. .  18  00 

Vaithing:  and  sbearinf ,    5  00 

ammer  care  and  sail.  10  00 

VintfT  and  spring  care, 90  00 

1M, 4  00 


:enrpr« —360  lbs.  of  woo),  (the  same  as  by 

Mr  Randall's  eatiBiate.) $113  71 

D  Lmbs,  a!$l 80  00 


•1987  00 


•toe  71 


If  the  owner  let  his  land  and  sheep,  the  account 
'Cold  stand  thus: 

Merest  on  the  money  paid  for  land  and  aheap 

at  7  per  coat, $196  00 

thar  ezpeuses  as  before, 07  00 

•  $103  00 

leeeipta  asbefore, 108  71 

By  my  estimation,  sheep  husbandry  is  good  business. 
*he  owner  of  the  land  and  stock,  gets  7  per  cent,  inte- 
osi  on  his  capita] ;  and  the  tenant  gets  •5.7 1  over  full 
a)'  for  all  his  labor.  I  haye  omitted  the  credit  for  ma- 
ure,  as  that  must  be  returned  to  the  land. 

I  will  now  take  a  farm  in  this  county  worth  ^7,000, 
ic^saatly  located  and  conveniently  situated  for  sohool 
■d  meetiBg,  with  good  buildiiiga,  orahard,  and  wood- 


lands. This  (arm  will  keep  500  sheep,  two  cows  and 
a  team  to  carry  on  the  farm.  The  owner  stocks  the 
farm  with  sheep,  hires  all  the  work  pertaining  to  the 
sheep^  and  lets  the  cows,  team,  orchard,  &c.,  and  re- 
ceives one  half  the  avails  of  them. 

Interest  on  the  •? ,000.  at  0  per  cent., $190  00 

600  sheep  at  •1.25— •6.25, 37  50 

Cuning  and  curing  80  tons  of  hay, 100  00 

Sanmier  care  and  salt, IS  00 

WaRiiing  aad  ahearing, 25  00 

Winter  and  spring  care, 75  00 

•60»90 

Deduct  the  receipts  over  the  wool, 975  00 

•394  50 
Receipts.— t2nf5  Iba.  of  wool,  at  39}  cts.  per  lb.,    •458  00 

25  per  cent   increase, 126  00 

Receipt  from  plow  land,  kc,  150  00 

•739  00 

Cost  of  producing  1,375  lbs.  of  wool,  •394,  equal 
to  28}  cents  per  lb. 

According  to  this  estimate,  the  owner,  by  stocking 
bis  farm  with  sheep,  has  a  larger  income  than  by  selling 
his  hay,  and  by  this  process  be  keeps  all  the  manure. 
This  is  a  good  dairy  farm.  Let  it  now  be  stocked  with 
cows — 500  sheep  are  equal  to  50  cows.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  income  from  cows  managed  wholly  by  hi> 
red  help,  would  be  as  great  as  from  sheep;  everything 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  a  dairy  requires  ex* 
traordiaary  care.  I  will  mention  one  fact  to  show  what 
a  little  negligence  may  do  to  lessen  the  profits  of  a  dai> 
ry.  The  dairyman  had  no  cold  stream  of  water  to  cool 
his  milk  and  made  use  of  ice, — the  card  from  the  milk, 
when  the  ice  was  used,  weighed  90  pounds.  The  next 
day  after  his  ice  failed,  the  curd  from  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  milk  weighed  bnt  70  pounds,  of  course  inferior 
in  quality.  Ttiis  loss  must  be  equal  to  •I  per  day. 
Let  this  farm  be  stocked  with  cows,  be  let  out  to  an 
experienced  dairyman,  and  the  whole  receipts  will  be 
over  $2,000.  I  know  some  dairies  where  the  income 
from  the  cows  will  average  $40  per  cow,  and  others, 
Bot  over  $17.  The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cheese 
ill  one  of  these  dairies,  is  double  that  of  the  other.  Some 
of  this  difference  may  arise  from  a  difference  in  the 
goodness  of  the  feed  of  the  cows.  There  are,  as  far 
as  my  knowled«:e  extend}!,  much  greater  improvements 
made  in  the  maiia<remunt  of  dairies  than  of  sheep.  I^t 
the  same  care,  ^kill,  and  attention  in  the  management 
o.f  sheep  as  tlicrr  are  in  dairies,  and  the  profits  of  sheep 
husbandry  would  be  increased  100  per  cent.  I  have 
had  oonsulerable  ex)KMienee  in  both.  I  formerly  kept  a 
dairy  and  made  it  profitable.  I  keep  from  five  to  six 
cows  now. 

When  I  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry,  I  had  a  fine 
flock  of  Merinos.  For  several  years,  I  suffered  great 
losses;  I  bad  neither  sheds  nor  experience  to  OMika 
sheep  profitable.  It  was  the  opinion  of  wool-growers 
at  that  day,  that  sheep  must  not  be  confined  to  warm 
sheds.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  to  see  200  or  300  lbs.  of  pulled  wool,  and  from 
60  to  80  dead  lambs.  These  were  heavy  drawbacks 
upon  the  profits  and  pleasures  of  sheep  husbandry. 
Wool  then  brought  from  55  to  75  cents  per  lb.  aad  wan 
the  only  income,  as  the  increase  did  no  more  than  keep 
tha  flock  good: — the  average  amount  of  wool  per  bead 
waa  net  over  three  pounds.  I  have  now  changed  my 
whole  management.  I  keep  throiigh  the  winter,  from 
300  to  350  sheep;  from  them  I  select  generally  110 
ewes,  over  two  years  old,  for  breeding — never  breeding 
from  a  ewe  that  will  not  produce  at  twe  years  old, 
over  four  pounds  of  well -washed  wool.  I  breed  from 
the  best  rams  I  can  obtain.  I  keep  my  sheep  closely 
ooafinad  from  the  time  they  are  put  to  hay  until  thoy 
are  turned  out  to  grass.  I  have  200  at  one  barn  ooe 
mile  from  my  house,  about  one-half  of  them  Iambs; — 
these  are  fed  on  lowland  hay,  twice  a  day,  without  any 
graia  oi  any  description.     They  have  access  to  good 
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water,  and  good  Turk's  Island  or  rock  salt  at  ail  times. 
The  flock  kept  et  ibis  barn  has,  for  the  last  three  years, 
been  laken  directly  from  the  pasture  to  the  barn,  and 
there  confined  until  tbey  are  turned  out.  again  to  pas- 
ture. I  commenced  with  hay  on  the  22nd,  23rd  and 
26th  of  November  j  turned  to  pasture  the  6th,  9th  and 
13th  of  April — average  time  to  hay  being  19  weeks. 
Breeding  ewes  must  be  kept  to  hay  at  least  two  weeks 
longer.  This  year,  this  flock  was  confined  on  the  15th 
of  November.  There  were  three  or  four  weeks  of 
warm  weather  after  this,  during  which  sheep  might 
have  liv4d  by  grass.  My  breeding  ewes,  with  the  stock 
rams,  are  fed  eight  quarts  uf  corn  per  day.  I  estimate 
20  tons  of  hay,  or  what  is  0411  al  to  that,  in  hay  and 
grain,  for  wintering  100  sheep.  I  keep  an  account  of 
the  sales  of  my  wool  and  sheep,  and  will  give  the  pro- 
duct  of  my  sheep  for  the  last  three  years,  which  is  lar« 
ger  than  any  previous  years',  except  one,  and  that  was 
caused  by  the  price  of  wool  being  very  high  that  year. 

Nov.  12,  1845,  I  had  309  sheep— Nov.  12,  1848,  I 
had  319  sheep,  being  an  increase  of  ten,  and  somewhat 
improved  in  quality. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping,  the  same  as  if  I  pur- 
chased the  hay,  and  hired  the  pasture — calling  the  flock 
300. 
For  100  breeding  ewes,  20  ton*  of  hsy,  at  $6  per  Um,. . . .  $190  00 

For  aOO  other  sheep,  90  Dns, 180  00 

Paslure  for  100  ewes  and  their  lanibs, 36  00 

Pnsture  for  900  sheep, 40  00 

Waahiiiff  and  shearing. 15  00 

Winter  care,  and  salt  for  the  year, 90  00 

•411  00 

JtMmpcs.— Wool  for  the  first  year,  1846—1238  lbs.,  at  40 

centoperlb., t4»5  90 

Clips  of  1847— '8  not  sold,  worili  now.  »n.> , )^00  00 

Sale  of  sheep,  Istyear, 3P0  00 

do  Sd  year, 609  00 

do  adyear, 41G  00 

$2600  90 
I  have  not  included  in  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
sheep,  the  interest  on  the  capital ;  that  can  be  done  by 
others.     It  must  vary  greatly  in  different  locations;  al- 
so, in  the  value  of  the  sheep. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  I  liave  not  lost  one  per  cent, 
of  old  sheep,  nor  over  two  per  cent,  of  lambs.  Of  the 
flock  of  200  kept  in  close  confinement,  I  have  lost  but 
three  during  the  three  years  past,  and  so  far  on  the 
fourth  year;  one  of  these  got  hung  in  the  rack,  and  the 
other  two  died  with  the  stretches.  Not  one  duiing  the 
three  years  hflls  scoured,  or  been  in  any  way  sickly. 
•  In  1826, 1  had  over  150  full  blooded  Merino  ewes  and 
200  grade  sheep,  and  1100  pounds  of  wool  was  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  the  income  that  I  received  fioro 
them.  The  labor  of  taking  care  of  them  was  twice  as 
great  then  as  now,  and  the  cost  of  keepin<r  thorn  much 
greater.  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  flock  of  500  or 
more,  can  be  made  to  produce  as  well  as  a  smaller 
flock.  The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool  must 
vary  according  to  the  amount  of  wool  produced  per  head, 
for  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  sheep  that  will  yield  four 
pounds  of  wool,  than  one  that  .yields  but  two  pounds. 
This  alone  diminishes  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
wool ;  and  if  the  increase  of  the  flock  should  be  equal 
to  33 1  percent.,  the  cost  is  still  more  reduced.  The 
cost  of  producing  must  decrease,  as  the  flock  increases. 
A  small  portion  only,  of  the  farms  in  Vermont,  are 
suitable  for  dairies.  No  lands  in  New  England  are 
more  productive  than  the  valleys  of  Battenkill  and  Ot- 
ter creek.  A  largo  portion  of  the  pasture  lands  are  too 
remote  from  the  buildings,  and  in  many  respects  unflt 
for  dairying.  Yet  they  are  productive ;  and  though  they 
are  high,  rocky  side- hills,  make  the  best  of  sheep  pas- 
ture. There  are  some  of  400  or  600  acres  in  a  body, 
suitable  for  a  farm,  having  a  suitable  portion  of  excel- 
lent meadow  land,  producing  from  half  a  ton  to  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.     One  of  these  farms,   of  about 


500  acres,  with  a  house  and  two  btms,  was  porehascd 
for  $2600.  This  farm  will  keep  40  or  50  eowi,  at 
500  sheep— more  than  some  farms  that  cost  $7000  will 
keep. 

I  know  of  one  dairy  of  20  cows  that  prodaoes  10.000 
pounds  of  cheese  for  sale,  300  ponnds  of  cheese  for  tht 
family,  and  600   pounds  of  butter;  this,  with  cairee, 
whey  and  milk  for  hogs,  will  average  over  $42  per  6)v. 
This  dairy  is  managed  by  one  man,  his  wife,  umI  ow 
young  man  and  a  girl.    Another,  with  the  uau  bub* 
ber  of  cows,  and  one-third  OMNre  help,  does  aot  ftoket 
one-half  of  that  amount.     In  the  trial  of  a  cise  id 
court,  a  short  time  since,  it  was  proved  that  lOOpoaodc 
of  dry  hides  had  been  so  managed  a«  to  (Mrodoee  160 
pounds  of  good  sole  leather,  and  b  one  esse,  is  In^ii 
as  182 ;  while  another,  with  unskilful  managnieDt,  pro- 
duced but  130  pounds,  and  it  is -said  that  lesther,  gir* 
ing  the  most  weight,  is  worth  two  eeats  aore  per  lb. 
than  the  other.     This  diflerenee  is  ceased  bj  kooviag 
how  to  open  the  pores  of  the  hide  to  rsceiTe  the  tu, 
and  then,  to  use  the  words  of  the  maanfiwtnrer,  "  pur* 
sue  the  same  coarse  that  yon  would  to  fat  a  hog,-^ 
as  much  good  feed  as  the  hide  will  receive  vith«itdQ«> 
ging  it.''    This  principle  will  apply  to  any  product  of 
the  farm.     The  more  flesh  yon  put  oa  as  aoifflal  Tia 
fat,  or  the  more  batter  and  cheese  yon  make  from  t^ 
same  quantity  of  milk,  the  ukore  valuable  is  the  artidi 
by  the  pound.     In  the  oase  of  the  tanner,  let  the  qb- 
skilful  manager  tan  the  same  amoiut  of  hides  tbat  'i« 
other  does,  and  the  diflerenee  in  the  receipts  froo  tbe 
leather,  (on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  poaods 
and  the  increase  in  price.)  would  be  more  tbaa  $6,000 
per  anntim.      The  unskilful  manager  hasooeadrutsge 
over  the  other;  it  does  not^oost  him  half  as  mock  tc 
transport  his  produce  to  naarket. 

That  is  evidently  the  moat  profitable  eoone  of  fsm 
ing,  that  is  managed  best.  A  moment's  refiectioB  rill 
satisfy  any  farmer  of  the  foUy  of  chaagmg  fnoi  ooe 
course  of  farming  to  another  at  every  rise  and  fill  'd 
the  prices.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  dispositive  b 
wool  growers  to  jump  out  of  the  business  at  erenr  fail 
in  the  price  of  wool,  than  in  any  other  class  of  fannfn 
There  is  no  reason  for  that.  Beef,  pork,  batter,  cheese 
grain  and  wool,  are  articles  of  general  consumptioB^afi^ 
will,  in  a  cycle  of  five  yearSj  command  fair  prkfs 
Nor  has  wool  fluctuated  more,  if  as  much,  as  most  ot^ 
er  articles.  Flour  has  varied  from  $12,  to  $3.75;  pot 
from  $23. 13  to  $9.27 ;  beef  from  $14.98,  to  $5.75;  )st 
ter,  cheese,  cattle,  and  horses,  as  much.  I^  even 
wool  grower  follow  the  rules  for  breeding  that  are  » 
tablished  for  all  other  kinds  of  stock  among  good  ke 
bandmen ;  see  that  his  sheep  are  provided  vith  vai«r 
and  warm  sheds,  which  m#y  be  done  at  little  npeu^ 
and  he  will,  in  this  cold,  windy  country, save  innch  fod- 
der ;  increase  greatly  both  the  quantity  and  qaaiitT  ^ 
his  manure;  and  by  good  attention  to  feedioe-  ^ 
cnay  add  25  or  50  percent.,  (just  as  he  pleases)  totb 
value  of  his  wool,  and  the  increase  of  his  floek.  Bei 
so  long  as  sheep  husbandmen  manage  their  sheep.  {^ 
many  do)  as  the  French  Canadians  do  their  borses.pn 
mitting  every  thing  to  breed  that  has  hoofs,  v^^ 
they  can  chew  the  cud  or  not,  they  have  no  «•»■  ^ 
look  for  any  thing  better  than  a  flock  of  miserable  H' 
ti/ooled  Keenue,kt.  If  such  a  floek  ever  increase?,  ^ 
increase  must  be  sold  for  50  cents  per  head  or  less-  ^^ 
pelting;  or  the  purchaser  be  permitted  to  select  tk 
best  at  80  cents  or  $i  per  bead. 

With  all  the  lipht  we  have  on  the  subject  of  improtf^ 
ments,  we  mubt  agree  with  those  who  say—"  Alter  v 
your  talk  about  science  in  agriculture,  these  are  M^ttK 
men  who  make  money  and  get  rich."  They  ™*T2 
be  the  men  that  get  rich .  They  make  money  aad  sfoA 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  their  eomfort  and  tM 
improvement  of  their  minds.    A  6  by  8  country  as*?!*' 
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pet  wodd  cloy  lh«  Uteraiy  appetite  oT  theMOo  imprere- 
meM  funen,  ud  &  piBtvcaa  would  geiicrall;  coTur 
ill  their  rabsoripiinu  for  pion  and  oluritable  purpo- 
rf!s.    Suoh  wooUgrowan  had  rather  piek  a  dead  iheep 

linn  pay  out  a  York  »ix-penoe  for  improvementB  in 
iri-iMin;;  aaimals  or  abeda, 

N>m  alter  alt  tliis  long  talk,  I  roual  cotifBM  my  alter 
.iiliiiilt  to  anstt-cr  citlior  of  the  qaeatiuni  at  the  head 

iihis  article,  iu  a  mancer  to  SBlisfy  even  my  own  mind , 
I  !JcrefurBlen»eil  tootliera,  to  decide  which  is  the  roost 
ir.iliiable  conrse  of  farming,  and  make  tbeir  own  eatimate 
.f  the  cost  of  the  ariiclea  they  produce;  being  conTinoed 

iiiT  will  feel  juatifled  w  oonderaned,  according  to  ll» 
'realer  or  less  amount  of  income  prodnoed  from  the  oa- 
jiial  emplojed.  J.  8.  Pitti«on«.  Ma*clifUT,  Vt., 
Ian.  16,  1B49. 


-ilh  pare  white  birda.     In  all,  however,  more  or 

less  white  prevailed;  but  the  oloudinga and  markings  of 
the  plumage  were  unliinitod.  Many  were,  aa  we  ob- 
aerred,  marked  with  bands  or  bars  of  ashy  gray,  rtin- 
.ning  into  each  other  at  their  paler  margins."  Those 
which  be  saw,  had  the  five  olawa;  but  Di^.'kson  and  se- 
Tcral  other  writera  BUte  that  many  have  only  the  ordi- 
lary  number.  Such  ia  also  the  cose  with  many  we  have 
leen  that  were  bred  from  imported  slock. 

In  aiKe,  the  Dorkine  ranks  next  to  the  Malay  tribe. 
[t  ia  short'legged,  and  large-bodied,  and  readily  aoou- 
mulatoa  Qesh,  which  ia  of  good  [|nality.  The  hens  are 
good  layers.     The  breed  has  been  introduced  from  Eng- 


€l)c  {limUrs  Sorb. 

Vaitotle*  of  the  Domegtlc  Fowl. 

Th«  Do«HHO  Fowl.— This  breed  lakes  its  aane 
rom  having  been  (bnnorly  br«I  chiefly  in  the  neighkw- 
inod  of  Dorking,  a  ttrwn  in  Surrey,  England.  Th^ 
»ere  originally  distingutahed  aa  having  Ave  toestoCMli 
uot,  and  ns  being  of  a  white  color.  Their  origin  is 
lol  'posiliTcly  known.  Borne  have  supposed  the  breed 
„  be  of  -reat  anthjoity,  and  in  aa;HX>Tt  of  this  hypo- 
liBsis,  hove  referred  to  the  fact  that  flve-tood  fowle  ax- 
sted  aaoteollf  in  Qreeoe,  a*  noticed  by  Aristotle,  and 
■hat  Pliny  and  Columella  spoke  of  ranilat  fowls  being 
cnown  in  Italy  in  their  day.  Bat  we  do  not  see  that 
here  ia  the  least  evideace  that  those  fowls  were  Dor- 
unGs  ■  or  that  the  Doikinga  have  descended  from  them. 
"ertalnlv  the  ciroumsUnoe  of  both  having  »  aopcrnu- 
oerary  toe,  is  of  il«lf  no  prooC  "f  ■*"''?  "^  '•'™^- 
'i  is  by  nu  raeaM,  a  peonUaiity  oon&ned  to  tlie  Dor- 
iini's:  the  writer  has  in  several  instances  seen  itm  the 
?uli»h,  and  in  the  Bantara  breeds.  There  w  no  duubt 
list  it  is  a  mere  freak  of  nature,  similar  to  the  prodnc. 
iou  of  an  extra  finger  or  toe  in  some  faniiliei  of  the 
iiiiniui  race. 

Arthur  Yaang,  in  bis  Surety  of  Suttix,  imitcr!  in 
IS  13,  says—"  The  Dorking  Fowls,  aa  they  are  oalleU, 
ir«  teared  ia  the  weald  of  Sussex,  bat  the  Hneai  mar. 
let  for  them  is  Horsham.  The  flve-dawed  hr(«d  have 
Hitsa  coBsidered  aa  the  best  aortj  this,  however  is  a 
freat  mistake,  and  it  took  its  origin  in  some  fowls  with 
Lis  peculiarity,  that  h^penefl  to  he  very  large  and  fiin 
»[iich  laid  the  foondation  of  what  has  sinoe  i  een  nalied 
be  Dorking  or  five-olawed  fowl.  ••"  It  i-   a  bastard 

'  Dickson,  in  Kb  treatiee  oB  peBttry,  saya  of  (he  Dor- 
linir — "  It  i»  'B'T  probable  that  this  large  breed  ia  a 
■rosa  between  the  Malay,  or"  ahaok-back  [«hake4»g,] 
awl  (he  game  variety ,"  The  Mune  idea  ia  advanced  by 
i  writer  in  the  StottUh  QuarUrlf  Journal  of  Jgrici^- 
urt,  Tol.  VI.  p.  381.  Others  have  lopposed  the  brrod 
■riginsted  by  a  orosa  of  the  MaUy  »»d  Fi^and,  or 
iBmbargh  fowl.  ,     -    l-       r     i  - 

Martin  ol^ects  to  the  idea  that  the  Dorking  fowl  is 
.r  Roman  lineage,  and  ob»er»es  that  if  it  was  of  aaoient 
nirodoction,  it  is  surprising  it  ahonld,  oalil  lately,  have 
KCD  so  isolated  in  its  looalily.  He  allndes  to  the  faot 
hat  flve-toed  fowls  are  found  in  Germany. 

But  Ibough  the  Dorking  was  [oraserly  represented  aa 
u  flve-toed  variety,  and  as  being  noiforraly  of  a  while 
-.ilor  many  of  the  best  known  under  that  name  of  late 
-ears,  have  had  only  the  oostomary  number  of  toea, 
ind  have  been  of  variooa  oolors.  In  fact  it  iastaled  by 
Martin,  whose  work  was  published  in  184B,  that  those 
if  a  white  color  are  now  aeldom  aeeo."  He  adds— 
■  During    a   recent  rait  «t  eome  weaka  to  Dorking, 


land,  and  has  been  bred  in  this  cminlry  for  several  years. 
They  have  moooeded  well  in  many  instanoes,  though  we 
ihinit  they  ore  generally  more  sntjeol  to  disease  when 
ig,  and  have  less  hardiness  of  eonstimtion,  than  some 


I  said  f 


^ .„  .fls,  which  _. . 

crossed  with  the  Dorking,  are  considered  some  of  thi 
flneat  in  England.  They  are  described  as  longer  in  the 
body    than   the   Dorking,   and    as   eqnalling   them  in 

The  Bolton  Gn«T,  or  Cbcole  Fowl.— This  i»  a 
very  handsome  variety,  the  origin  of  which  we  are  un- 
able to  trace.  The  writer  first  saw  it  upwards  of  thir- 
ty years  ago,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Leghorn  breed." 
In  size,  the  Creoles  are  rather  less  than  the  onUnary 
game  fowl.  Their  bodies  are  roand  and  {dump;  legs 
short,  sometimes  yHlow,  ooeasionally  lead-colored ; 
heads  small,  finely  turned,  and  generally  Burmoniited 
with  rose  combs.  The  best  of  the  variety  have  the 
neck -feat  hers  pnro  white,  those  of  the  body  while,  with 
small  black  spotK,  somotimoa  nmninginto  a  itriailc;  the 
tail-footbers  darker,  with  transverse  black  bars.  The 
tails  of  the  hens  are  unnsually  elevated ,  and  are  cpread 
out,  like  a  fan,  during  the  laying  season.  Thov  are 
chiefly  esteemed  as  layers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  oma. 
mental  varieties  we  know. 

The  Bantam  Fowl.— The  origin  of  this  variety,  aa 
we  hare  shown  from  Martin,  (see  oorrent  vol.  pp.  18, 
19,)  is  the  Banliva  jungle-fowl  1  and  it  reeeived  its 
naiiio  from  having  been  brought  from  adlstriol  or  town 
in  Java,  called  Bantam. 

These  fjwls  are  the  least  in  aiie  of  all  the  gallinace- 
0Q«  tribe.  There  are  several  varieties.  Some  have 
the  legs  plnmed  with  long  feathers,  down  to  tho  toes; 
but  the  itean-legged  varieties  are  usually  moat  esteem- 
ed.  There  is  a  very  handsome  variety  which  is  often 
red,  with  a  black  breast.  But  the  mo»t  celebrated 
breed,  is  that  known  as  Sir  John  Sebright's  (tig.  43,} 
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Am, 


k  haying  been  brwHJktto  ^rMt  perfection  bj  thM  g<D- 
tleman,  afttir  jears  of  «>re  sad  BtUDtion.  It  is  ihiu 
dcsoribeil  by  Hu-tio: 

"  It  ii  Tcrj  imtll,  with  anTesthered  ieqt,  and  a  rose 
«oinb  and  shorl  harkles.  The  plumage  ia  gold  w  lilver 
spangled,  eTerj  fpslher  being  of  a  golden  orange,  with  a 
glossy  jet  block  margin;  ihecneka  have  the  tail  IbMcdlike 
that  of  a  hen,  without  theneual  recurred  drooping  aiokle 
feather,  or  rather  these  feathers  are  abbreTialed,  itraigtat 
or  nearly  bo,  and  broader  than  asual.  Hence  the  term 
ktn-cockt  often  applied  tothera.  Bat  ahhoMgh  the  eicfcle 
CMthert  are  than  modified,  no  binl  pomerees  highw  ooa- 
rage,  or  a  more  gallant  carriage.     The  atlltade  of  the 


oook  ii  indeed  liaBolarly  proud,  and  we  have  often  seen 
MM  oT  them  bear  himself  do  haaghlily,  tliat  his  head, 
thrown  back  as  ir  in  disdain,  has  nearly  touched  the 
two  upper  feathers  oT  his  tail.  Hair-bred  Urds  of  thia 
kind  are  not  Dncommon,  bat  birds  of  the  pure  breed 


e  obtained  witboat  trouble  ai 


0  procure  ei- 


some  yean  ago,  itwu  almost  impossibli 
ther  a  fowl  ur  ati  egg." 

Bantams  are,  of  course,  kept  ohieBj  as  a  cnrioeity — 
thej  are/ancy/otnit.  The  heui  are  good  layers,  and 
the  eggs  are  of  dalioate  flavor.  The  flesh  is  also  fine 
>■  the  grain,  and  of  superior  quality;  but  Ikey  are  too 
Mcall  In  be  saleable  in  tliu  market. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  fowls  above  enumera- 
Ud,  there  are  some  othen  which  deserT*  a  passing  no- 
tioe.     Among  tbeae  may  be  tnentioaed  the  following: 

Thk  Femsiak  oi  EuMruM  Fowl.— This  breed  ia 
oUefly  remarkable  on  aoooant  of  it*  being  destitnta  of 
ft  tail.     It  is  (uppoaed  to  have  been  brought  originally 
from  Persia.     We  are  not  aware  that  the  breed 
any  particular  valaable  quality, 
this  oooDtry. 

Tkb  Fbiixlsd  ok  FRiBsi^mi  Fowi., — According 
Martin,  this  bread  is  originally  from  Eastern  Asia,  and 
b  often  saaa  in  Java,  Bommatra,  and  in  Ind*-      *~  " 
oecasionally  met  with  in  Amerioa,  bat  is  not 
It  is  a  mere  varjpty,  and  aoi  a  distinct  speciei 
have  supposed.     It  takes  the  name  o(frixzUd  from  the 
feathers — with  the  cxcepcion  of  those  of  the  tail — be- 
ing turned  <»'  curled  towards  the  head,  giving  the  fowl 
the  appearanoe,  as  lias  been  fsceliouxly  remarked,  of 
having  been  "  drawn  haokwarda  through  a  brash-heap." 
They  are  tender — Che  feathers  do  not  afford  protection 
against  wet,  and  they  are  nniible  to  bear  elposnre. 

The  Silki  Fowl. — This  is  anutber  accidental  vai 
ty,  which  Temminok  described  as  a  distinct  species 
der  the  name  of  Oal/tu  lanatiu.     We  have  known 
vera!   instances   of  fowls   of  this   description   ha*ing 
sprang  from  ihoae  of  the  ordluaij  oharkoter.   Thej  are 


their  deaiitation  of  featlwr*. 

Thk  Rqsiuii  Fowl. — This  a^aais  to  W  <al;  i  n- 
riely  of  the  oresled  fowl,  difiaring  but  liula  fioaib 
Polish  and  Hamburg  breeds,  sioepLng  tlul  il  hu.  u 
addition  to  a  large  top-knot,  loa«  l«Bi£n,  like  t  bcu^ 
springing  from  the  under  aide  of  tbe  ihioil. 

The  terms  "  Bau  Dook  Fdwi.,"  sod  "Ddiicsili 
Fowl,"  are  applied  Io  all  Ibwls  whicb  are  of  sojaiu- 
gular  variety,  ajid  in  regard  to  tbe  breeding  al  «ki<l 
no  particular  attention  is  paid. 

We  will  remark  ia  conclmiaB  that,  thmigk  n  jd  hi 
think  il  adviMtble  that  every  pereoa  «1h  knp  btit 
should  become  a  professed  /■uuitr,  yet  wc  liuii  ni 
Martin,  that  "  mora  syatemaiic  cue  sbooid  be  fuiij 
the  farmer  than  is  generally  done,  that  Ina  ikoaU  l» 
lali  to  ohance,  and  some  discnmiBalioa  exercniiiib 
choice  of  stock.  We  do  not  claim  G>r  Tbe  fowl  i  «^ 
in  the  scale  of  importance  efoal  to  that  of  tke  m,  ikKf 

ance  of  poultry  is  greater  than  at  Brat  nght  miEbi  if- 
pesT  j  consequently,  that  all  attempt*  to  olaUt4  pai 
kreeds,  at  aaee  hardy,  wkite  fleaked,  quick  blUiin. 
aad  almaifant  layen,ar«»ariiorionai  ua iadstd  tn ilt 
Mnn  of  tbe  profeaeed  fowl-faauiw  to  be  ngtuU  » 
■elsss.  Were  it  not  far  his  labor*  ud  esie,  Hx  atr 
imnnee  of  no  breed,  il  ia  to  be  (eared,  woaldlKtbo- 
i.  Then  would  be  no  •loelis  to  which  lo  spph,  b( 
w^  of  oorrectiag  the  degeaerMiy  of  say  race." 


bolut  of  Bcmtfl  (a  a  /trtUjtr. 

Ed*.  CuLTivAToa — )n  theslight  nieacnre«(i|ivd. 

tural  reading  which  il  has  been  my  good  fortiutiDB). 
joy,  I  have  frenoenliy  been  surprised  to  flnd.Ilert  w    . 
those  who,  lo  judge  by  their  writings,  were  ii  fcih     ■ 
respecting  the  great  valnc  of  bones  as  a  aunrt.  Vitl 
us,  their  azaaediag  great  value  has  long  BBCcpuwOia    i 
a  proverb.     Our    most    sluhbom  farroets, — tkiw  't      | 
have  been  the  mott  wedded  to  Ibeir  old  notioS!.  u^  t^    i 
most  opposed    to    ell  niu  tbincs, — have   reutii  f™ 
doubling,  and  not  only  admit  their  fertHmDR  [B^[*nic    ' 
but  nee  them  freely ;  but,  as  1  said  before,  there  lyfm^    ' 
to  be  some  who  are  yet  skeptical,  and  who  cso  "ix  irt.- 
iie  the  important  fact,  that  tbeae  appsreatty  isdeirv.' 
ible  matters  centaia  properties  of  tbe  RHni  leniraiif 
character.     For  their  beneGt  then,  with  yoo  jwiu- 
■ion,  1  will  use  the  colamns  of  your  valusble  jnin)l. 
to  lay  before  your  readers,  some  facts  which  hsit  t«t 
under  my  observalian,  and  irUcb  have  not  oalj  coiiit- 
oed  me,  but  Ukewiae  all  tkose  who  have  bees  hailiii 

Sane  twsMy  or  twwsty-flve  yean  sine,  os  listarii 
sf  this  beaattfnl  siseam,  fram  the  banks  at  wkicli  1  u 
new  vmting,  and  Iha  a-mt>  of  which  I  have  sesM"! 
as  my  agriooltnal  msi  A  p«srr«,  thart  eiistei  >  («■ 
■whiah,  aa  hu  beea  ba»  to*  fraqasntlf  tlu  rsse,  n> 
worn  and  mAsMled  to  a  dapee  Ual  thoM  wke  see  ^ 
now,  foTtbaGrsltiHe,iroaldsaBroe!Tcndil.  It  vt^ 
not  convey  an  aoourate  idea  of  its  sleiflity,  wsrt  I -^ 
say,  it  had  been  eiAaiiKtsd  bj  exoessive  cropw  fc- 
that  wo»M  only  iapiy  ikM  the  prolific  propertj  of  * 
soil  had  been  spent  (  but  in  this  instance,  not  oelj™ 
that  been  ibe  oase,  in.  tbe  fullest  seiue  of  thf  «" 
but  the  soil  iteelf  had  bMa  vrashed  fcuni  its  wkn^  »= 
face.  Il  was  almost  snrrwioded  bj  lis  waters  ti ^ 
stream,  and  being  light  and  loam}-,  il  kiil  been  wviK 
into  chasms  and  gollisa  ia  every  uoaefinble  aW 
I  can  even  now  remembar,  wh«  a  boy,  lookisg  «^ 
eompassion,  npoo  iu  |war,  Biatrahle  *^  fc"""  '^ 

i  *a*d  by  Mr.  V^  »  b««  gritte,  «(  H«>l«d«'l*» 
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—He  emplogrwl  *o  BngMshmaa  to  fiurm  it  for  him.  I  men- ' 
;ioB  (bis  matter,  beoeoae  at  that  time  it  woulU  havi^  ; 
b&^Q  doubifttl  whether  aay  of  ^*  oor/ree  and  intelligent 
kiiaw  oitiaEene,''  ooukl  have  been  induced  to  stoop  so 
I  >w  M  ta  cart  dry  boneft;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
cunehe  pursued  by  tbese  persons — landlord  and  tenant— 
w&»  U)  haul  en  bones  of  all  kinds,  principally  however, 
^rixMiHi  bones  and  kuuokle  joints.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
^rive  yoQ  the  qvantity  they  put  to  the  acre ;  but  as  I  on- 
ly wiah  to  eoBTinee  the  skeptical,  that  there  is  virtue 
sven  in  dry  bonee,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 
Sulfiee  it  then  to  say  they  were  put  on  liberally. 

When  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W.,  it  would  have 
leen  impoisiblie  for  toy  person  to  have  made  a  respect- 
U)le  lif ai^  (rem  it,  even  had  it  been  given  to  tliem  free 
A  reot;  but  when  he  sold  it,  soiae  ten  years  afterwards, 
I  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  the 
oe^borhood.  Fjrom  having  been  so  poor  that  no  other 
^rau  than  red  ciover  would  "grow  on  it,  and  not  over 
tea  bushels  of  eor«  ooold  be  produced  to  the  acre,  it 
nHf  ie  the  ehort  speee  of  time  mentioned,  so  much  im- 
proved is  fertility,  that  from  one  anil  a-half  to  two  tons 
>f  UBkothfr  tbiif ,  or  fifty  or  vij^ty  bushels  of  corn  could 
be  rtised  to  die  mar^  ow^  tum^  with  another.  After 
t  passed  from  tb^  ymreitiion  of  l^tr.  W.,  it  went  through 
die  baide  of  varioqe;piersow<>  either  as  owners  or  ten- 
inu,  eMKy  ene  of  whog^  paraned  tbe  skinning  process. 
h  was  jcrtt||>ed  end  r^^ropped,  much  hauled  efi*  and 
Jul  liitle  JiauM  QBf  and  farmed  without  any  regard  to 
]uuAiaiaing  it9i  IJMtfLUijy  ^  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
ni\f  slier  fifteen  years  of  constant  skinning,  maintains 
tlie  charaeier  of  being  a  most  productive  and  valuable 
Jum. 

After  Mr.  W.  sold  thie,  he  purchased  another  just 
IS  poor  as  the  one  mentioned ;  with  this  difference  how- 
jver,  the  latter  one  was  levcl^  cold  and  clayey.  He 
punned  the  same  oouree  with  the  latter  that  he  had 
leretofore  done  with  the  former; — and  the  resuh  wos 
>reoisely  the  same.  After  a  few  years  ctikivatloe,  in 
bis  manner,  the  improveteent  was  so  apparent,  and  his 
itops  were  so  luxuriant,  that  our  old-fashioned,  plod- 
iiDg  farmers  were  compelled  to  admit,  that,  in  this  in- 
itance  at  least,  bones  had  proved  a  most  powerful  fer- 
ilizer. 

I  might  here  rest  my  CMe  and  claim  a  verdiut  in  my 
avor;  but  I  have,  in  my  mind's  eye^  one  more  which 
&  perhaps  as  conclusive  as  either  of  the  others. 

Some  fifteen  years  since,  a  gentleman  put-chased  a 
arm  vei^  much  of  the  character  of  those  mentioned 
ibove.  He  was  ddsirous  of  having  it  brought  to  a 
ligher  degree  of  fertility.  To  do  this,  he  be^an  to  himl 
Qsnure  Som.  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of 
ome  ten  miles  (  but  be  found  the  cost,  Wear  abd  tear, 
ind  deatmction  of  horse  flesh,  were  more  than  he  bar- 
gained fer,  and  accordingly  he  soon  abandoned  it.  Just 
It  that  time,  he  engaged  the  scraps  from  a  button  fao- 
ory — these  are  the  pieces  of  bone  kfter  the  button  has 
•eea  sawed  out — he  spread  them  on  his  land  at  the  rate, 

think,  ef  seventy  or  eighty  bushels  per  acre ;  and  no^ 
here  are  few  farms  more  productive  than  bis,  made  so 
ihnost  solely  by  the  use  of  this  manure. 

I  might  go  on  for  a  week,  instancing  cdses  wherein 
his  same  result  has  followed  the  ^ame  courto,  just  as 
Qvariably  as  the  sun  ttaces  its  course  through  the  hea- 
eoa ;  but  it  would  exhaust  your  patience ;  nevertheless, 
it  the  riak  of  doing  so,  I  cannot  reA-ain  from  giving  you 
ay  own  experience  in  the  matter. 

Four  years  since,  I  put  in  some  wheat,  part  with 
birty  bushels  of  ground  bones  to  the  acre,  which  cost 
ome  ten  dollars;  and  along  side  of  it  another  piece, 
rith  stable  manure,  at  a  cost  of  fli'teen  dollars  per  acre, 
it  eity  prices.  At  harvest,  that  part  manured  with  sta- 
4e  manure  was  much  the  best,  fully  equal  to  the  diflfer- 
KA  the  eett*    The  year  ibilowing^  both  piwte  were 


!n  grass — Che  following  year  in  corn,  and  after  that  in 
oats,  in  all  which  crops,  that  part  manured  with  bones 
was  decidedly  the  best;  the  crops  on  it  were  liilly  one- 
third  greater. 

The  following  season  I  put  In  three  pieces  of  virfaeat, 
one  with  about  twenty  loads  of  bam  vard  manure,  one 
with  fifty  bushels  of  poudrette,  and  the  last  with  flfty 
bushels  of  ground  bones  to  the  acre.  At  harvest,  the 
part  manured  with  poudrette  was  the  heist ;  the  part  ma- 
nured with  yard  manure  the  second  best ;  and  the  part 
with  bones  almost  an  entire  failure.  That  season  the 
fly  was  bad,  and  this  part  having  a  late  start,  w'as  bar- 
veated  by  them  so  completely  that  I  did  not  get  back 
my  seed ;  but  I  made  it  all  up  the  last  season  with 
srrass ;  for  the  product  of  that  part  on  which  bones  had 
been  put,  ahbough  before  the  poorest  part  of  t)»  ftetd, 
was  greater  than  that  of  either  the  others. 

The  following  season  I  pursued  the  experiment  still 
further.  In  putting  in  wheat,  I  selected  two  lots  of  aA 
acre  each,  lying  side  by  side,  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  mica 
and  quartz.  On  one  I  put  twenty  loads,  twohors'e  wa- 
gon loads,  of  barn-yard  manure  which  had  been  housed 
^om  the  rains,  and  had  been  well  tramped  by  the  cat- 
tle ;  on  the  other,  fifty  bushels  of  the  refuse  bone^  from 
an  ivory  black  factory,  consisting  of  those  parts  of  the 
animal  frame  which  were  not  firm  enough  for  the  man- 
ufacturer's purpose,  and  mixed  with  some  portion  of 
boiled  animal  muscle,  the  whole  costing  about  ten  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was,  that 
where  the  yard  manure  had  been  put,  the  wheat,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  was  much  the  best,  and  re- 
mained the  best  at  harvest,  although  by  that  time,  the 
diflerence  was  not  so  perceptible;  but  when,  last  sea- 
son, it  was  mown,  the  diflerenoe  was  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  bones.  The  product  was  so  much  greater,  that 
skepticism  itself  conld  not  raise  a  doubt. 

I  have  been  sorry  a  hundred  times  siuce,  that  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  products  of  the  various  trials  was 
not  tedcen;  but  as  they  were  undertaken  merely  for  mv 
own  satisfaction,  and  with  no  thought  of  publication,  it 
was  passed  over  as  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Whether  the  facts  warranted  above  are  such  as  to 
convince  any  one  of  the  unequalled  Value  of  this  manure, 
both  as  to  its  economy  and  lasting  properties,  is  for 
others  to  determine;  but  if  they  should  not  do  to,  my 
advice  would  be,  to  any  practical  farmer  who  doubts, 
to  try  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars'  worth  to  an  acre  upon 
his  wheat  crop,  spread  broadcast  and  harrowed  ih ;  and 
if  that  does  not  convince  him,  he  must  indeed  be  hard 
to  satisfy.    Psknspack.   Lower  Dublin,  Pa.,  Feft.  '49. 

■  ■■Ill  ■        I*  ■III  I  II      ^i|in»  "■_     *       '■      '       .i       ..  ',    ■_         ■      .  '"^ 

Stretches  and  Scours  te  SImm^* 

£D8.  CujLTrvATOR — ^Tour  correspondent,  ft.  (}.,  of 
Jeflerfon  county,  Ohio,  wishes  some  information  in  re- 
ference to  the  cure  of  scours  and  stretches.  \  would 
inform  hiiu  that  the  first  indication  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, is,  to  remove  the  predisposipfl^or  direct  cause. 

''  The  disease  was,  perhaps,  in  th^ first  place,  indu- 
ced by  feeding  on  greeil  frosted  oats,  and  clover,  late  in 
the  fall."  Then  I  would  advise  Mr.  R.  6..  and  every 
other  ^nier,  not  to  sufier  their  animals  to  feed  on  such 
indigeC^tible  materials  again,  or  any  other  article  of  the 
same  nature. 

**  As  to  stretches,"  your  correspondent  states  *'  that 
it  is  most  troublesome  and  fatal,  amongst  those  flocks 
closely  yarded,  and  fed  exclusively  on  dry  feed.'*  It 
woula  be  something  very  remarkable  if  the  flock  did 
not  manifest  some  signs  of  stretches,  constriction,  or 
constipation;  jet  any  one  of  the  human  family  conflnB 
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himself  to  a  n&rrow  atmosphere,  and  aabsUt  on  hard 
ship-bread  for  a  short  time;  obstinate  constipation  will 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  supervene .  Medicine  has  but 
little  power  over  such  derangements,  while  the  exciting 
Qjr  direct  cause  exists.  This  will,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count for  the  unfavorable  result,  attending  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Morreli's  prescriptions. 

*^l  have  always  found  that  the  quantity  of  medicine 
necessary  to  act  as  an  opiate  on  this  dry  mass,''  allu- 
ding to  that  found  in  the  maniplus,  *^  will  kill  the  ani- 
mal. If  I  am  mistaken,  I  will  take  it  kindly  to  be  set 
right.''     You  are  quite  right. 

Let  us  see  what  Professor  J.  A.  Gallup  says,  in  his 
Institutes  of  Medicine.  Vol,  II.  p.  187.  ''  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  opiates  to  mitigate  pain,  &c.,  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated;  it  is  not  only  unjustifiable, but  should 
be  esteemed  unpardonable.  It  is  probable  that  for  for- 
ty years  past,  opium  and  its  preparations  have  done  «<• 
ven  times  the  injury  that  they  have  rendered  benefit  " 
— Skilled  seven  where  thoy  have  saved  one  !  Page  298, 
he  calls  opium  the  "  most  destructive  of  all  narcotics,'' 
and  wishes  he  could  speak  through  a  lengthened  trum- 
pet, that  he  might  tingle  the  ears"  of  those  who  use 
and  prescribe  it.  All  the  opiates  used  by  the  Allopaths, 
contain  more  or  less  of  this  poisonous  drug.  Opiates 
given  with  view  of  softening  the  mass  alluded  to,  will 
certainly  disappoint  those  who  administer  them;  for, 
under  the  use  of  such  **  palliatives,"  the  digestive  pow- 
ers fail,  and  a  general  state  of  feebleness,  and  inactivi- 
ty ensues,  which  exhausts  the  vital  energies. 

It  will  be  found  in  stretches,  that  other  organs,  as 
well  as  the  "  maniplus,"  are  not  performing  their  part 
in  the  business  of  physiological  or  healthy  action,  and 
they  must  be  excited  to  perform  their  work ;  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  food  remains  in  either  of  the  stomachs,  in 
the  form  of  a  hard  mass,  then  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  evaporating  too  much  moisture  from  the  general  sys- 
tem; the  skin  should  be  better  toned.;  Pure  air  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  most  valuable  of  nature's  tonics.  Let 
the  flock  have  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  sufficient  rpoiu 
to  use  their  limbs,  with  proper  diet,  and  there  will  be 
little  occasion  for  medicine. 

In  scours,  the  surface  evaporates  too  little  of  the  mois- 
ture, and  should  be  relaxed  by  diffusable  stimulants  in 
the  form  of  ginger-tea.  The  treatment  that  I  have 
found  the  most  successful,  is  as  follows:  take  four  oun- 
ces raw  linseed  oil — ^two  ounces  of  lime  water — mix. 
Let  this  quantity  be  given  to  a  shf»ep  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  above  disease ;  half  the  quantity  will 
suffice  for  a  lamb.  Give  about  a  wine  glass  full  of  gin- 
ger-tea at  intervals  of  four  hours.  Let  the  animal  be 
fed  on  gruel,  or  mashes  of  ground  neal.  If  the  above 
treatment  fails  to  arrest  the  disease,  add  half  a  tea- 
spoon-full of  powdered  bayberry  bark  to  each  wine  glass 
of  tea.  If  the  extremities  are  cold,  nib  them  with  the 
tincture  of  capsicum. 

**  The  feeding  of  pine  boughs,  we  have  formerly  prac- 
ticed and  think  to  be  useful.'"  Eds.  of  Cultivator.  Pine 
has  a  revulsive  action  on  the  skin,  is  stimulant  and  diu- 
retic, and  if  used  occasionally  might  be  the  means  of 
preventing  many  forms  of  disease  in  animals.  Geo.  H. 
Dadd.     Boston  f^eb.,  1849. 

Diseases  of  Cattle. 


ciple  from  that  of  contagion.  It  has  been  said  iku 
the  cow  is  an  animal  considerably  ImaginatiTe,  ud 
highly  irritable  during  the  period  of  pregnsncj.  h 
abortion,  the  fatns  is  often  putrid  before  it  is  disebrg- 
ed  ;  and  the  placenta  or  after-Wrth  nwelj  or  bbtct  m- 
mediately  follows  it,  but  becomes  decomposed,  sod  is 
it  drops  away  in  firagments,  and  emits  a  peealiar  iitd 
most  noisome  smell.  This  smell  seems  to  be  ssgciar- 
ly  annoying  to  other  cows — they  sniff  at  it,  and  thenniB 
bellowing  about.  Some  sympathetic  iafliieDee  is  pro- 
duced on  their  uterine  organs,  and  in  a  fev  dajs  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  those  tbaC  have  bees  kew 
together  likewise  abort.'' 

In  regard  to  treatment  of  abortioa,  Bfer.  Yosatt  &- 
rects,  that  if  the  farmer  has  ever  been  tnnUed  vitb 
this  pest,  he  should  closely  watch  the  approidkiBf 
symptoms  of  casting  the  calf,  and  as  soen  as  he  per- 
cieves  them  should  remore  the  eowto-an  apartBMstbj 
herself.  That  he  should  bleed  her,  and  that  eopioeiT. 
in  proportion  to  her  age,  sile,  eonditmB,  and  ^  fiate 
of  excitement  she  is  in  f  that  he  should  give  her  i  dose 
of  physic  immediatriy  after  the  bleediog;  titer  the 
physic  begins  to  operate,  he  should  sdminirtfT  half  a 
drachm  of  opium  and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre.  Give  the  cow  greet,  and  keep  her  is  (pnet  u 
possible.  By  these  means,  the  irritation  may  be  allajad 
and  the  cow  may  go  her  full  time.  But  if  the&rbarge 
is  foDtid,  '*  the  natural  conclusioB  will  be,  that  the  fe- 
tus is  dead,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  as  epeedHj  as  pos- 
sible. Bleeding  may  even  theo  be  requisite,  if  nioeh 
fever  exists.  In  other  respects,  the  aainiai  nasi  be 
treated  as  if  her  usual  time  of  pregnancy  had  beea  l^ 
complished."  He  further  directs  as  a  means  of  frnci^ 
ing  the  formation  of  this  habit  among  cows,  thai  as  son 
as  the  fcBtus  can  be  got  rid  of,  it  should  be  imsediatdf 
buried  deep,  and  far  from  the  cow-pasture.  Acevthai 
has  repeatedly  aborted,  should  be  latted  aodsiangbtemi. 


She  igorttmltttral  filqiartmtnl 
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Aboktion  ih  Cows. — ^The  cow  is  more  subject  to 
abortion  than  any  Other  of  our  domestic  animals.  She  is 
liable  to  this  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  month.  Mr.  Youatt  remarks,  what 
has  been  often  observed  by  others^  that  ''  abortion  is 
sometimes  singularly  frequent  in  particular  districts,  or 
on  particular  farms.  It  seems  to  assume  an  epizootic 
or  epidemic  form.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  conta- 
gious. It  is  destructively  propagated  among  the  cows, 
but  this  is  probably  to  be  explauad  on  a  different  prin- 


TxNDxm  Sheubs,  grapu,  ttrawbtrriety^cee/red 
late  last  autumn  from  frost,  should  bo  uncovered  etrij^> 
before  injury  may  have  taken  place  by  close  paekag 
and  confinement,  which  is  always  greater  after  a  vis- 
tor's  settling. 

Small  hanks  or  mionnds  of  earth,  which  maybave 
been  thrown  around  trees  to  protect  them  from  mst. 
should  be  levelled  down  at  an  earlj  period. 

Orchabd  Catkkpiixabs  should  be  thonmgUj  clear- 
ed from  the  trees  before  or  at  the  time  of  batching-  i 
little  practice  quickly  enables  any  one  to  peTeeire  tke 
little  knobs  of  eggs  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  to  e« 
tnem  off  and  burn  them.  Every  one  of  these  Knit 
knobs  is  an  embryo  nest  of  caterpillars.  Tber  bsta 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  buds;aHltfBo( 
before  removed,  the  white  spiderweb  down  vbicfe  »* 
young  worms  thickly  wind  aboat  their  nest,  even  ia  ite 
short  space  of  a  day  or  two,  greatly  faciKtates  tb« 
ready  detection.  It  may  be  very  rea&y  comprefeeRW 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  rid  a  branch  of  a  nest  vbeo 
only  the  hundredth  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  thao  aiter 
the  size  has  increased  to  two  or  three  pounds. 

Raspbebriks  need  early  pruning.  Clear  away  tw 
old  stems,  and  leave  only  half  a  dozen  of  the  sin»e« 
of  the  new.  Their  upper  extremities  are  to  be  sb«t- 
ened  a  foot  or  two,  and  the  remaining  stems,  if  aoi  « 
a  stiff  and  upright  variety,  to  be  tiei  to  a  stake. 

Trees  in  Bud,  or  which  were  budded  l«st  rtmsej 
should  be  headed  down,  leaving  die  iaserted  bod  tm 
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ro  grow.  Bat  if  oot  too  olosely,  the  stomp  of  the  stouk 
will  be  ome  partially  dry  down  below  the  place  of  the 
bud,  and  endanger  its  growth ;  henoe  two  or  three  incites 
must  be  left  onttl  some  inebes  of  growth  are  made^  and 
to  this  stomp  the  young  shoot  is  tied  to  straighten  the 
tree.  The  stomp  may  be  oot  olosely  aboot  mid-sommer 
or  sooner. 

YovNO  TftEES,  lacking  Tigor  of  growth,  maybe  ma- 
nured by  spreading  oompost  or  yard  manure  over  the 
surface  lor  some  feet  from  the  tree,  and  spading  it  in. 
For  the  peach,  pear,  and  apple,  the  application  of  ash- 
es, (if  leached,  they  are  highly  yaloable,)  and  lime,  is 
UMially  foond  of  eminent  service. 

PrnKTAniim  ros  transplanting,  shoold  be  done  in 
the  most  thorough  manner.  Large  holes,  six  or  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  &  foot  and  a-half  deep,  filled  with 
rich  mould,  will  be  foond  cheaper  for  most  kinds,  than 
boles  jost  larg^  enoogh  to  crowd  the  roots  in  with  some 
difficulty.  A  still  better  way  is,  to  sobsoil  and  trench- 
plow  for  one  year  previously,  either  the  whole  surface, 
or  a  strip  ten  feet  wide  where  the  row  of  trees  is  to 
stand,  thorooghly  mixing  in  manure,  mock,  and  ashes, 
in  compost,  by  the  process  of  plowing  and  tillage. 
Now,  dees  any  one  start  op  in  alarm,  at  the  cost  of 
this  preparatidn  ?  As  well  might  he  become  frighten- 
ed at  the  expense  of  setting  oot  his  trees  at  all, — and  in- 
deed with  a  great  deal  more  propriety,  at  the  hasty  and 
saperficial  style;  for  fifty  apple  trees,  thorooghly  set  oot 
at  a  coft  eqoal  to  the  price  of  fifty  more,  will  yield  in 
ten  years,  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  froit  to  be 
obtained  from  the  foil  hondred  withoot  care  or  prepa- 
ration, to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  quality. 


PnrniBg  ooBaeeted  with  Transplanting. 

Every  ooltivator  most  have  noticed  the  great  difiTer- 
enoe  between  the  vigor  of  growth,  and  the  power  of 
producing  new  shoots,  possessed  by  those  more  south- 
ern 8|)ecies,  the  peach  and  the  grape,  than  those  of 
more  northern  origin,  as  the  apple  and  cherry.  Hence 
I  he  greater  necessity  of  pruning  the  peach  and  grape, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and  prevent  a  re- 
dundancy of  wood  and  leaves. 

This  reprodocing  power  enables  tne  coltivator  to  se- 
mxre  an  important  advantage  in  transplanting.  The 
»hoots  of  a  grape-vine,  whep  set  oot,  may  be  oot  back 
to  two  or  three  bods,  and  it  will  qoiokly  throw  oot  a 
uew  growth.  The  peach  vrill  do  the  same.  It  hence 
becomes  far  safer  in  removal  to  lessen  the  nomber  of 
bods,  ontil  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  root  will  sop- 
port  a  heavy  amoont  of  foliage.  This  also  explains 
the  reason  why  peach  trees  may  be  set  oot  in  the  bud, 
(that  is,  before  the  inserted  bod  has  started,)  with  soch 
iprent  safety,  and  withoot  diminishing  the  growth  for 
the  first,  nor  any  sobseqoent  year. 

So  imjwrtant  is  the  shortening  back  of  the  shoots  of 
Toong  peach  trees  when  transplanted,  so  as  to  redoce 
to  a-half  or  a-qoarter,  the  nomber  of  bods,  that  we 
have  had  as  good  success  in  setting  oot  trees  three  or 
faur  years  from  the  bod,  with  this  shortening,  as  in 
others  only  one  year  old,  without  it. 

The  Peach  Crop* 

Throogfa  a  large  portion  of  Western  New- York,  most 
of  the  peach  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  the  severe  cold 
of  the  late  winter,  the  thermometer  having  sunk  'seve- 
riftl  degrees  below  aero.  In  favorable  localities,  a  part 
i»f  the  froit  bods  have  escaped.  Where  the  thermome- 
ter sank  to  lO''  or  12®  below  zero,  nearly  the  whole 
have  sofiered.  The  froit  bods  are  capable  of  endo- 
ring  a  much  lower  degree  of  cold,  if  they  have  not  been 
in  the  least  degree  swollen  by  previoos  warm  weather; 
but  it  Qsoally  happens  that  a  few  mild  d^s  late  in  ao< 


tumn  or  duj'ing  winter,  throw  into  them  moisture 
enough  to  render  them  liable  to  destroction.  The  re- 
markably mild  weather,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
past  whiter,  will  be  recollected  by  all,  and.it  was  ob- 
served with  apprehension  by  those  who  knew  the  dan- 
gerous position  in  which  it  was  placing  the  peach  crop. 


I<aige  and  Small  Fmit*    . 

The  value  which  is  placed  on  large  size  alone,  bus 
contributed  in  a  great  degree,  to  introduce  poor  fruits 
into  cultivation.  Where  would  have  been  the  Mon- 
strous Pippin  or  the  Gloria  Mundi  (glory  of  the  world) 
if  it  had  been  no  larger  than  the  Ross  Nonpareil  or 
Bullock's  Pippin  ?  Such  *'  heavy  orbs''  as  the  Alexan- 
der, the  Twenty  Ounce,  ana  Pound  Sweeting,  although 
not  to  be  compared  in  quality  to  many  others,  have 
been  sufiered  to  eclipse  them,  ontil  col tivators  had  their 
sight  thorooghly  satiated  by  gazing  at  the  monstcr>. 
and  the  palate  remained  yet  to  be  consolted. 

There  is  less  excose  for  retaining  soch  large  sorts, 
becaose  beyond  a  certain  size  for  an  apple,  weight  be- 
comes an  evil,  by  adding  to  the  liability  to  broise.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  larger  than  the 
Gravenstoin,  Swaar,  and  Esopos  Spitzenborgh,  when 
well  grown.  Much  smaller  sorts,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  they  may  be  of  high  flavor,  are  le&s 
convenient  in  gathering,  and  have  hardly  space  enough 
for  a  good  mass  of  pulp  between  the  skin  and  the  core. 
Hence  the  value  of  Bullock's  Pippin,  and  English  Gol- 
den Pippin  become  greatly  diminished;  and  even  the 
Pomme  Grise  and  English  Russet,  are  less  prized  for 
falling  a  little  below  the  standard  of  magnitude.  Ear- 
ly apples,  softer  and  more  easily  bruised,  may  be  le»s 
in  size  than  keepers ;  for  which  reason,  the  small  figure 
of  the  Early  Joe  and  Garden  Royal  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  so  serious  an  objection  as  with  winter  fruit. 

With  small  fruits,  as  the  cherry  and  strawberry,  it  is> 
more  important  to  secure  large  size.  If  it  requires  as 
much  time  to  pick  a  peck  of  one  of  these,  as  a  cartload 
of  apples  and  peaches,  doubling  the  bulk  becomes  a 
point  of  great  convenience. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  classification  of  a  few 
prominent  varieties,  according  to  their  leading  qualities 
of  recommendation,  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  use- 
ful:— 

Fruits  remarkable  chistlt  for  large  tize : — ^Mon- 
strous Pippin,  Pound  Sweeting,  Alexander  and  Kentish 
Filfoasket  apples;  Belle  et  Bonne,  Colmar  d'Aremberg, 
Donroore,  and  Cumberland  pears;  the  Yellow  Egg, 
Diamond,  and  Duane's  Purple  plums;  and  Methven 
and  Wilmot's  Superb  strawberries. 

For  remarkable  beauty  alone: — Cranberry  Pippin 
and  Beauty  of  Kent  apples;  and  Belle  de  Bruxelles, 
Columbia,  Summer  Belie,  Jalousie  and  Forelle  pears. 

For  fine  JUtoor,  but  deficient  in  tize: — ^Early  Joe, 
Ross  Nonpareil,  Bullock's  Pippin,  (when  well  ripened,) 
Garden  Royal,  Gk>lden  Pippin,  and  Sam  Young  apples; 
Seckel,  Eyewood,  and  Rostiezer  pears;  Green  Gage 
and  Frost  Gage  ploms;  and  Duke  of  Kent  strawberry. 

Frwt*  of  good  quality  y  tohote  reputaiicu  kae  been 
aesieted  by  fine  or  handeome  appearance  :^— "Dutch. 
Mignonne,  Red  Astraohan,  Willtams'  Favorite,  Maid- 
en's Blush,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lady  apples;  Crolden 
Bilboa,  Bartlett,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield  pears;  Cool- 
edge's  Favorite  and  Crawford's  Early  poaches;  Wash- 
ington and  Cruger's  Scarlet  plums;  Napoleon  Bigar- 
reao  and  Graffion  cherries;  and  Hovey's  Seedling  straw- 
berry. 

Cherries  arranged  in  order  of  their  nzm: — Napoleon 
Bigarreao,  Blaok  Tartarian  (when  not  overloaded,) 
Graffion  or  Biggareao,  Large  White  Bigarreao,  Hol- 
land Bigarreao,  Knight's  Early  Black  and  Belle  Mag- 
nifiqoe,  Large  English  Morello,  Black  Eagle,  Cama- 
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ticNi,  Florence,  £lkhom,  Early  Parple,  Gaigne  and 
Ainerioan  Heart,  Spadiawk's  Honej,  Gridley  and  Belle 
Je  CUoisey,  Dowaer  and  Madison  Bigarreau,  and  May 
fiigarrecui.  

Pruuiog  Young  Apples— the  Baldwi  i  Apple* 

Kd8.  CuLTivATom — Mr.  Downing  seems  to  think  that 
oar  powerto!  sun  reaebes  every  part  of  the  tree,  and 
renders  the  minate  system  of  pruning  and  training, 
which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English  works 
on  this  subject,  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the  caltivator 
here.  I  have  been  engaged  in  raising  engrafted  fruit 
about  twenty  years,  and  my  impression  is,  that  strict 
and  minute  attention  should  be  given  in  the  formation 
of  the  young  apple  tree,  i  have  found  that  where  the 
tree  was  suffereu  to  take  its  own  course,  that  in  a  great 
many  instances,  when  it  comes  to  bearing,  the  tree  will 
be  badly  balanced,  and  some  limbs  having  a  greater 
amount  of  firuit  than  others,  come  in  contact.  When 
this  is  the  casCj  the  fruit  on  the  younger  limbs  will  not 
mature  well.  The  best  method  of  forming  a  tree  that 
has  ever  been  suggested  to  my  mind,  is  at  about  seven 
I'ect  from  the  ground,  to  trim  all  the  limbs  off  but  four, 
and  them  to  be  led  in  opposite  direotions^-say  to  cor- 
respond with  the  different  points  of  the  oompass.  Pass- 
ing up  the  main  shaft  of  the  young  tree,  about  four  ft. 
above  the  first  tier  of  limbs,  you  should  then  leave  four 
more  young  limbs,  immediately  over  the  spaces  of  the 
under  tier  of  limbs.  You  can  extend  the  same  course 
as  much  higher  as  may  be  thought  expedient.  A  tree 
pruned  in  the  above  described  way,  let  it  be  ever  so 
heavily  laden  with  fruit,  will  not  break  in  any  part;  be- 
sidesj  if  one  limb  has  more  fruit  on  it  than  the  others, 
when  bowed  down,  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
limbs  on  the  lower  tier^  because  there  is  none  immedi- 
ately under  it.  When  a  tree  is  formed  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  fruit  throughout  tbe  whole  tree  will  be  of 
an  uniform  size,  and  will  mature  better  than  when  ma- 
naged in  any  other  way. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Baldwin  apple  does 
not  do  as  well  south  of  New  England,  as  it  does  there. 
I  have  had  treaa  of  that  description  in  bearing  for  about 
ftftaen  years,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  which 
is  in  latitude  40''  10'.  The  Baldwin  apple  in  New  Eng- 
land  I  only  know  by  reputation ;  therefore  do  not  know 
how  it  ripens  and  keeps,  when  compared  with  other 
keeping  fruit.  My  Baldwin  apples  are  fit  for  barreling 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  sooner  than  any  of  my  other 
fruit,  and  I  have  a  goodly  variety.  If  they  are  picked 
aad  barreled  with  care,  and  laid  in  some  cool  place, 
they  will  keep  tolerably  well  until  the  last  of  February. 
They  are  very  palaiable  and  even  delieious,  and  parti- 
oularly  so  when  we  speak  of  them  as  a  oodung  apple. 
N.  P.  A.     Etna,  O.,  1649. 

Ralsiug  P«aoh  TVeM« 

Eds.  CTTX.TIVAT0R — ^I  have  been  very  swesussfui  in 
raising  peach  trees  in  a  nursery,  and  the  following  has 
been  the  method  practiced:  I  always  pcooore  pits  eif 
the  ooinmon  late  variety,  and  none  others,  whMh  are 
kept  dry  oatil  about  the  first  of  March,  when  they  are 
then  soaked  in  barrels  of  water  until  the  aoeda  are  per- 
feetly  swelled  with  the  moisture.  The  pits  aro  tlies 
placed  in  layers  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  ground,  and  co- 
vered with  soil,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  frost  un- 
111  about  the  first  of  April,  when  they  are  taken  out 
^nd  carefully  eracked  by  hand,  and  as  last  as  the  seeds 
are  taken  out,  thoy  are  thrown  into  a  dish  of  water, 
wiiiuh  breaks  tlte  fall  and  prevents  injwy  to  the  germ. 
The  m^eds  should  not  remain  too  long  in  the  water,  as 
t!)«y  nre  liable  to  be  injured  by  an  excess.  The  next 
pr4*e<>sii  is  to  put  them  in  a  situation  to  germinate;  and 
I  have   (bond   a  preparation  of  leaf  mould   and  fiae 


yellow  loam  aifled,  mack  t^c  best  far  the  parpoiej  as 
the  seeds  are  not  liable  to  be  ifynred  in  thsir  remoTil. 
aAer  they  are  sprouted,  the  preparaiaaa  i^mM  be  p^ 
ced  in  a  sitoatioa  where  Ike  san  shiam  ssost  dunsg  tke 
day,  with   the   peach  eceda  mined  thnsigk  it.   The 
dark  cok>r  of  the  leaf  moold  attracts  the  best  of  tte 
sun,  and  soon  causes  the  seeds  to  germinate.    The  mi 
prooess  is  the  pianting,  which  ia  a  very  impsrtasi  puL* 
After  the  ground  is  pU»wed  and  leveled,  a  lias  is  stceuih- 
ed  where  the  first  row  is  inteadad  lo  be  plasiad.  The 
line  is  spaced  off  at  aix  to  eight  iachas,  sad  psnasvaih 
marked,  and  a  seed  is  to  be  planted  ojipQiite  to  e^ 
mark  which  makes  great  vagaUiiqr  in  the  grovil  d 
the  trees,  all  having  an  a^aal  ehaaca.    k  patusg  di« 
seeds  in  the  grooad,  I  use  a  ccmawa  trsospluts^ 
trowel  to  dig  the  hole  fiur  the  sead«  whi^  as  aidsaWa 
one  inch  de^.    The  root  an4  laad  is  placsd  cardbly 
oa  the  side,  and  eoveiad  with  aoist  sad  aaUow  aoi. 
If  the  earth  is  very  dry,  it  sbeald  he  watered  ovir  «td 
seed,  to  insure  oompleca  BmiBcss.    If  say  bil  ts  grov, 
they  can  he  made  goad  by  sattiaf  ia  ^aatt  ol  peatb 
tjnees  2  or  3  inches  high.     Tbs  lattor  qpsnuka  AouU 
act  be  pat  off  too  long,  aa  peach  Uaes  will  sot  grov 
weU  if  traasplanicd  after  the  rocCa  tan  rad.   iXter  \kt 
trees  am  about  three  iaobes  Ugh,  thegr  should  hsr e  tk 
groond  waU  Ueenaed  aroaad  tiben,  aad  the  swiiue  kc- 
tweaa  the  row  well  aUrasd  with  tiha  cakivitflr.  Ik 
trees  need  he  hoed  hot  twice  domg  thefirst  sssaa.  1 
always  make  it  a  practice  ta  asa  the  eakirativ  tfia 
every  rain   which  ocean  dooag  the  growing  isuos. 
while  the  treea rnaiaia  in chaaoracry.    The  ravsdwiild 
be  made  thfce  and  a-half  £set  diMsat  from  each  otkr. 

There  is  one  other  notion  connected  with  the  opert' 
tion  of  growing  peach  trees.  If  aeeda  of  the  top  ooioa 
are  planted  in  the  space  between  the  trees,  a  crop  of 
excetlent  onions  may  be  grewa,  wifheut  heisg  at  til 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  aad  tlw  qou- 
tity  win  at  least  pay  one-half  the  expeuss  of  raisiiir 
the  nursery.  The  onions  which  I  have  raised  ia  tUs 
manner,  were  of  fair  sise,  aad  the  laot  ef  their  bdsf 
shaded  by  the  trees  during  ihc  lK>t  w>eather,  prereatai 
their  hecomiag  so  oatrageoos  strong  aa  dwf  gcsenllj 
are,  when  exposed  to  the  lUU  heatof  die  suadvia^tha 
sanamor.  The  great  mUmm  HuUt  of  gwving  poaek 
trees,  whether  ia  tha  nmoary  or  orahwd,  cosaists  k 
stirring  tha  grouad  oAea,  aapoeiaHy  after  efeiy  naa 
which  lalls  throogh  the  grcariag  aeaaaaf  and  tha  fact 
should  he  iaprassad  upoa  tha  naiad  af  aveiFy  psnoa  vho 
expects  to  realise  his  wiahaa  in  thia  mattar.  A  ragalar 
system  of  cperatioB  shcald  ba  aAcptad,  aad  oamed  ost; 
aad  is  aotaally  of  as  mooh  or  aaoaa  iapoitaaas  tbaa  is 
aeceasary  to  their  growth  aad  vayase,  (i.  #•)  thi 
warmth  of  the  son,  vegetaUa  laatter,  air,  k0.  I  ka*i 
often  aotioed  the  aad  deela  of  ploviag  ar  annaMr  al- 
lowing ground  oeonpiad  by  paaoh  liaea.  Sash  aa  o^ 
ratian  is  almost  sore  destroctipa  to  thaoSt  froin  the  (art 
af  the  fibroqs  roots  being dastvoyad  at  a  time  wkeothej 
are  of  the  greatest  import  aaoe  for  tha  nonrishsMat  of 
the  tree;  (the  same  wiU  apply  to  tha  apple  orchard.) 
My  young  paaoh  trees  are  always  fit  to  bud  in  Aagiai; 
and  if  it  is  done  early,  aa  opportunity  is  afforded  to  it- 
bud  any  trees  where  the  bud  fails  in  the  first  trial.  I 
cut  or  head  down  my  iaoonlatad  treaa  about  the  last  of 
March,  and  if  I  And  any  trees  whose  hods  failed  to 
grew,    I   immediately  dig  them  oat  aad  throw  th«a 


away,  as  of  no  iraportaaee,  for  I  aoaaider  it  better  to 
raise  anew,  than  to  bother  with  old,  as  thsy  obttrnrt 
the  free  growth  of  hods  aroond  tham,  being  of  better 
constitution  than  most  of  the  improved  kiads.  Isaac 
HiLDxarH.      YaUt  Co.,  N,  Y. 


a|)riMN«d,  Vkmy  ahoald  be  ooveiwl  wiih  a  wet  ololh  is 
gam  frsmdryinff  in  iha  ana  or 
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Proninff  Yoaiig  Pear  Trees 


I  ha^e  a  nomber  of  pear  trees  from  grafts  inserted 
last  s|uingy  whioh  have  Made  from  3  to  4i  ft.  of  wood 
the  past  season ;  eonseqaendy  they  are  so  slender  they 
will  not  support  themselves  withoot  stakiag.  Should 
they  be  headed  back  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
more  stoeky  growth^  or  shaU  I  cootinttS  to  stake  ihem 
ootil  the  trees  are  soffieisBt  tosappert  tbesMoWes?  The 
trees  are  of  the  Beufrs  Base  variety.    W.  Doouttlb. 

It  would  doubtless  be  best  to  stake  the  trees  m  the 
first  place.  Catting  them  baok  half  way  down,  would 
make  crooked  stsms,  aad  ovtik^  dowtt  wholty,  would 
only  oanse  a  repetMoft  ef  the  same  difficulty  aaocher 
season.  If  they  thx^ir  cot  skto  sheets,  nip  on  the  ends 
after  they  have  grotrft  semia  iMdies.  This  ooviee  will 
soon  render  the  tsei  stifl  Bat  a  wmf  easSy  the  tree 
win  become  better  «Ue  to  sappori  itself  as  it  grows 
older,  provided  the  stsm  ift  woft  kept  closely  trimmed 
op,  which  enlarges  the  tep  faster  Chan  the  tree  has 
strength  to  support  it,  the  result  of  a  very  common  error 
of  the  inexperienced.  It  is  better  to  lessen  the  top, 
and  suffer  side  shoots  to  remain  one  year,  which  wul 
give  the  stem  a  gradual  taper  upwards,  so  essential  to 
strength,  instead  of  the  long  and  uaiformly  slender  form 
from  repeated  close  trimming. 

Ti>  PvefiMt  Ae  RBVAges  of  tin  Cut  Wont. 

Eds.  Cultivatqb — ^Most  gardeners  have  experien- 
oed  a  great  deal  of  vexation  from  the  destruction  of 
their  pUats  by  the  eat  wonu.  The  cabbage  plant  ap- 
pears to  be  in  special  favor  with  these  destructives. 
They  are  mooh  more  abundant  I  think  in  southern  gar- 
dens than  at  the  north,  and  in  many  gardens,  the  plat 
devoted  to  oabbagss  has  to  be  often  almost  entirely  re- 
planted. There  m  a  simple  and  ^cieni  prwentim 
which  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  prao- 
ticed  when  neoessary. 

On  the  site  of  your  intended  row  of  plants  dig  a  nar- 
row treaoh  three  or  fem:  inches  deep,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  this  treaoh  set  your  plants  as  usual,  and  the  cut 
worm  will  not  go  into  the  trench  to  ix^ure  the  plaolsw 
The  experiment  was  fully  tested  the  past  summer  by 
the  writer,  and  proved  perieotly  satisfactory.  When 
the  plants  have  heeonM  a  little  stout  and  able  to  resist 
the  enemy,  the  esrth  most  be  gradually  gathered  about 
them  until  the  whole  plat  once  more  beoomes  a  level. 
The  plants  will  head  with  this  mode  of  culture  quite  as 
well  as  bgr  any  other.  I  have  left  about  half  of  the 
plAt  at  thnes,  to  be  set  in  the  old  mode,  and  from  one- 
fourth  to  two-thirds  oi  the  plants  have  been  destroyed, 
while  not  oas  in  the  trenches  has  been  injured  in  the 
least.  I  had  hut  little  faith  in  the  plan  when  first 
pointed  out  to  me,  but  repeated  experiments  have  sat^ 
isfied  me  that  it  is  an  efficient  one.  I  don't  pretend  to 
give  the  reason  of  the  thing,  thouffh  I  am  convinced  of 
its  effioaoy.    Wk.  N.  White.    Jtluns,  Geo. 

OastHMEtioB  of  Frvit  BMs  ky  Fffost* 

The  buds  of  the  Peach  and  other  tender  fruit  trees 
tfarooghout  this  section  of  countiy,  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  cold  weather  of  the  winter  of  1847 — 8,  so  that 
in  this  section  of  country  there  was  hardly  a  peach  to 
be  seen.  I  have  about  thirty  thrifty  trees  of  the  above 
variety,  from  three  to  six  years  old,  and  last  fall  J  did 
not  have  a  single  peach.  On  examination,  I  find  there 
is  a  clean  sweep  made  of  them  this  winter  also,  as  I 
cannot  discover  a  living  bud  on  any  of  them.  The 
Nectarine  and  Apricot  have  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
The  degree  of  cold  has  been  from  10^  to  14**  below  ze- 
ro, and  it  ranged  at  that  for  several  days  in  Janosry. 

There  is  one  cironmstance  that  I  cannot  account  for, 


and  that  is  this:  Our  village  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Shawangunk  mountain,  onth«*east,  and  it  is  thought 
not  to  be  so  cold  in  winter  on  the  flat  as  on  the  moun- 
tain, by  two  or  three  degrees.  I  was  presented  the 
other  day  a  branch  of  a  peach  tree,  by  J.  Bennett,  £^q. 
which  he  cut  from  one  of  his  trees,  )«j^th  the  bud.s  nil 
alive,  and  ia  a  healthy  condition,  and  he  informed  ute 
they  were  not  ii\)ured  on  the  mountain ;  and  where  Im 
lives  is  not  more  than  a  mile  from  our  village. 

Qiury-^Whj  are  they  not  killed  on  the  mountain  ii» 
well  as  oa  the  flat  ?  R.  H.  Dxakx.  Bloomingsburgh. 
ShtUwtm  Co.,  N.  F. 

It  is  not  very  mmsual  for  fruit  buds  to  be  killed  by 
A-oet  in  valleys,  when  they  escape  on  hills;  and  the  reu. 
soa  is,  that  the  degree  of  cold  is  greater  in  valleys  ui 
sueh  tittss.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  thni  th« 
meremry  will  sink  several  degrees  lower  on  the  bankn 
of  rivers,  in  still,  cold  moraings,  than  on  points  elevs- 
ted  200  or  300  feet  higher.  The  gravity  of  the  air  is 
ia  the  ratio  of  its  coldness,  and  consequently  falls  intw 
the  lowest  places,  when  not  disturbed  by  wind.    £os. 


fleedlings  vs.  Sncken* 

£»#•  CvLTivAToa — ^Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  wiitten  and  published  in  our  various  HorticnltBrsl 
Journals  respecting  the  merits  and  demerits  of  seedlings 
and  suckers,  as  stocks  for  the  production  of  fruit  trees. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  true  cause  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  latter  for  this  purpose,  has  never  yet  been  folly 
brought  to  view.  Mr.  Downing,  than  whom  there  is 
perhaps  no  higher  horticultural  authority  in  our  countr}% 
says  it  is  because  *'  Suckers  are  always  more  liable  to 
produce  suckers."  With  all  due  deference  to  such  distin- 
guished testimony,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  from 
experience,  (and  it  is  by  experience  alone  that  the  ques- 
tion can  be  determined,)  I  would  say  that  the  seedliyg 
is  just  as  liable  to  produce  sprouts  as  the  suckers. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  trimmed  with  my  own 
hands,  preparatory  to  transplanting  in  the  nursery,  at 
least  50,000  seedlings,  and  I  found  invariably  on  ihs 
different  varieties,  many  plants  with  from  one  to  six 
.vuckers  ,•  and  let  any  nurseryman  try  the  experiment  by 
trimming  and  shortening  the  tap  root  of  any  quaniirj 
of  seedlings,  and  heel  them  in  during  the  fall,  letting 
them  remain  in  the  ground  mitil  the  buds  begin  to  ex- 
pand pretty  freely  in  the  spring,  and  he  will  find  sprouts 
or  suckers  enough  to  satisfy  him  of  the  truth  of  my  as- 
sertion. 

But  the  true  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  suckers  for 
stocks,  I  conceive  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  they  have 
been  accustomed  to^erive  their  chief  support  from  the 
parent  tree,  through  the  medium  of  the  large  tap-root 
which  adheres  to  it,  as  the  small  rootlets  thrown  out 
are  generally  too  feeble  to  extract  much  nourishment 
irom  the  soil.  When  this  large  tap  root  is  broken  for 
the  purpose  of  transplanting,  and  the  sucker  loses  the 
support  of  the  parent  tree,  it  often  exhibits  a  sickly 
life,  and  frequently  dies  of  sheer  starvation.  The  dif- 
ference therefore  in  profit  to  the  nurserymen,  to  say  no- 
thing respecting  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  I  regard 
as  equal  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  favor  of  seedlings. 
So  thoroughly  satisfied  do*  I  feel  on  this  point,  that  I 
have  long  since  determined  to  grow  seedlings  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  myself  with  them  exclusive- 
ly, and  thus  avoid  entirely  the  use  of  suckers. 

Peach  seedlings  which  are  still  used  in  some  places 
quite  extensively,  as  stocks  for  the  plum,  are  still 
worse,  and  the  public  generally,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
cautioned  against  them.  Charles  Hamiltoit.  Can- 
terbury,  Orange  Co.,  N".  Y. 

Be  not  in  haste  to  turn  cattle  to  pasture.  It  is  best 
to  keep  them  at  the  barn  till  there  is  a  good  Ifite  ef 
grass.  Sheep  may  be  turned  out,  on  dry  land,  this  mOnth . 
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Otffcrfiit  toarietitfl  of  ttft  ®i. 

The  Mlddle-HoniN. 
It  Ir  Citfj  fo  (race  ■■ur  own  breeds  of  «allte  to  the 
(tocks  iif  Europe.  Wilh  ihe  cxreption  of  those  of 
South  AmrricD,  wliiL-h  spnin);  froni  animlils  lakeo  from 
Spain,  {«?e  current  vol.  iinge  89,)  they  h»ve  been  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  Engiiind.  But  onr  ideas  of 
the  origin  of  BriiisJi  cattle,  mu^t  be  in  a  degree  oon- 
jeclnral.  Tlie  proseiiilon  of  several  of  the  present 
br«d«  wore  frumd  In  the  possession  of  (he  ancient  in- 
hnbitiintixif  Briinin,  «(  the  time  ofltB  invaslna  and 
oorMtucst  bj  Cnjsar,  filly  years  brfnro  the  Christian  era. 
At  what  period,  or  in  what  manner  those  people,  or 
Kchci!  Ihnt  i-ounlry,  canool  be  told;  they 
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a  hypnthcsis  that  this 
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•flbrd  an;  light  in  regard  ( 

In  onr  remark*  on  the  an 
paitv  99,}  wc  hnvo  alluded 
primitive  rn«?  fnrmprly  -x 
portion  of  Karo]>p.  and'  tia 
pH  of  some  of  the  British  breeds.  In  [he  characleris- 
tics  of  these  ealtle,  so  far  aa  wc  pan  judge,  there  is 
nolliinc;  wliich  eonlliets  with  thii  idea. 

But  wliftlover  niny  havs  been  iTie  origin  of  the  oattla 
•it  the  British  islaiKU,  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  ear- 
liest limex,  two  or  three  distinct  tribes  and  stoeka  have 
exislod  there;  vit.  1,  Ihe  Long-horna,  which  originally 
occupied  the  low  Hat  lands  of  Englsad,  sjid  simitar 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  were  remarkatile  for  the  eaormona 
length  of  iticir  horns,  their  bulky  frames  and  thick  hide*. 
a,  (he  Middle-horns,  repreaeDted  by  the  cattle  of  De- 
vonshire, Herefordshire,  Wales,  and  the  Scottish  High- 
lands; of  which  the  semi-wild  caitle  of  Chillingham 
Park,  Nurlhnmbcrland,  ma<t  bo  taken  as  the  type.  3, 
in  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Polled  or 
hornless  cattle,  repreaantod  by  the  Galloway  and  other 
breeiN  without  horns,  which  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  semi-wild  stock  of  Chatelheraalt  Park,  Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland.  Martin  observes  that  these  three 
breeds  "are  of  untraceable  antiqtiily  in  our  islands 
[Great  Britain  and  Ireland,]  so  that  we  may  oall  them 
ariginal,  without  entering  into  the  question  a*  to  their 

In  regard  to  the  two  wild  atocka  iBMIioned,  and  Ihe 
relation  they  bear  to  the  domestic  British  breeds,  there 
has  been  considerable  apeonlation.     Some  have  (appos- 


ed that  they  were  originally  vUdibavaDeret  been  dgoMf- 
ticated,  but  that  the  domenio  breeds  of  which  iher  ui 
considered  the  type,  have  been  dnriTBd  Inaa  tltea.  Tic 
OODclusion,  however,  which  ha*  latterly  been  more  Ge- 
nerally adapted,  is,  that  three  rMlle  are  iteitecdnl 
from  a  domestic  stock,  vrhich  a  eariy  tines  urn  v]- 
lowcd  to  mam  in  a  great  ddgrBennrealraiiied,Biul  6u!. 
ly  became  emancipated  Iran  theeooCrol  of  maa 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  agrsMumilarirybeive-^ 
these  wild  stocks  and  some  af  the  tame  breedi.  .4' 
the  middle-horns,  especially  tlia  Devon  and  Weti-Hi^i . 
land  breeds,  show  an  evident  afioity  with  lie  Cl.iilr.::. 
ham  stock;  wbile  Ihe  Oelkiwaye  are  evidatly  tUrtij 
allied  to  the  Chalelheraolt  eallle-  The  latter  ara  i-r- 
ger  and  more  robust  than  tbe  Chilliiighan,  »J  in 
mostly  withoat  horns;  whioh,  with  their  lilmteu  lo lie 
Galloways  in  shape,  give*  aapport  to  lb«  idea  thai  Uai 
had  a  common  erigiti.  Bat  we  afaall  reear  to  thb.  Id 
noticing  the  Galloways. 

The  middle-horns  are  fbood  in  DeTanskirs  and  ih 
western  counties  of  England,  in  Wsles,  Srotlsul.  Bui 
parts  of  Ireland.  They  are  believed  to  ^ave  eoasilE- 
ted  the  stock  of  the  ancient  Cellio  iBkabitaats  of  tkeie 
districta;  while  the  lonf^-boma,  awtlher  on|fiiiai  nock, 
probably  occupied  the  low,  flat  lands  of  both  idsafc. 
A*  to  the  short-horns,  we  sfaall  aboiw,  ia  Aa  prtfer 
place,  that  they  are  not  of  British  origia- 

Circumstancea  connected  with  tba  hiatory  i/Britiiii, 
have  tended  to  preaerve  the  middle-faorsed  tarcdi  rf 
cattle  in  great  parity.  The  cotmtry  in  eariytnnawB 
often  subjected  lo  the  inroads  of  invading  ei  *"" 

property  of  the  natives,  in  those  day*,  oom 
pally  of  their  caltis  ;  and  aa  tb*  eDCRMckmmu  of  iki 


1  forced  them  t< 


tKsse*,  they  naturally  took  with  iheai  their  ai 
which  Ibeir  subsistence  in  a  great  degree  depended.  U 
inaccessible  regions,  the  peo|dB  remained  ilk 
their  herds,  in  comparative  aecurlly  and  iadependeaK. 
They  were  proud  of  their  country,  and  proud  of  thor 
iltle,  their  choicest  possession."  "It  thence  resttltnl,' 
says  Youatt,  "  that  in  Devon,  in  Sns«!i,  in  Wales,  aid 
*  I  Scotland,  the  cattle  have  been  Ibe  same  frooi  limi 
a  memorial. " 

That  the  middle-homa  have  all  descended  frwa  ■ 
>mmon  stock,  is  evident  from  their  general  diaraden- 
The  slightest  observation,"  observes  Tooait,  ''«iU 
inrinoe  us  that  the  oatlle  in  Devooriiire,  *b«* 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  essentially  the  same-    Th^ 
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u/s  middls-homad ;  tolerable,  but  not  extTaordinary 
loilkera,  and  lemaikable  lor  the  quality  rather  than  the 
ijouilitj  of  their  milk ;  Mtite  at  wurli ;  and  with  an 
nneqaaUed  aptitude  to  fatten.  They  have  all  the  ahn- 
nMitenof  Uie  uqie  breed,  obaaged  by  aoil  nod  Glinia.[e 
ud  time,  yet  little  chaaged  by  the  intermeddling  d( 
mail.  We  may  almost  trace  theootor,  namely,  the  red 
of  [he  DeTon,  ihe  Snaaeic,  and  the  Herefard;  iind  eren 
vbere  the  black  alooa  are  nov  loand,  the  mamory  at 
ili«  red  preraila;  it  li«»  «  kind  of  Buperelitious  reve- 
'  '  in  the  legends  of  ihe-countiy;  tind 
t  of  Ecotland,  and  in  some  of  llie 
I,  the  milk  of  the  rtd  cow  ii  consi- 
dered to  be  a  remedy  for  erery  disease,  and  a.  preserva- 
tive from  DTery  sril.  Erery  one  who  has  had  Ihe  op- 
portnnities  of  comparing  the  Deron  oatile  with  the 
nid  breed  of  Chiltinghem  onstle,  has  been  sirvcfc  with 
Ihe  great  reeemblanee  in  mnoj  points,  Botwithnooding 
ibe  differenoe  of  Ootor." 

Thi  Qxtox  B>eed. — Of  this  breed  there  srs  two 
•■rieties,  commonly  known  as  the  North  and  Sontb  De- 
vnng.  The  former  are  the  flnesi  in  formj  and  are  held 
in  Ibe  higheat  eitimntioD  for  fttttening  and  for  labor; 
Ihe  latter  are  thongbt  best  for  the  dairy.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  North  Dcrron  boll  <fig.  411}  may  be  giv- 
e.-  as  firilows:  The  head  enall;  Ihe  moede  Am;  the 
»sti  i!^  wWa ;  the  horns  tapering,  and  of  a  waxy  yellow ; 
the  eye  large  and  olearg-the  nat^  Tomd  and  arched 
•boTe,  with'  litlla  dewlap;  the  oheat  broad  aad  deep; 
the  breaat  prominent ;  the  limbs  flne-boBed ;  the  Ibre- 
ann  mnacidar;  ibe  hips  high,  and  the  hind  qnafters 
trrtl  filled  np;  the  tail  kng,  slender,  and  set  Ugh. 

The  ox  it  taller  and  more  delioately  farmed  than  the 
hall.  He  has  fine  wilhen,  a  stanling  shoolderand  pro- 
minent brisket;  the  legs  are  rather  long,  bat  flne-boned, 
strong  and  moscnlar;  theneok  is  light,  and  ratberlosg; 
the  head  small  and  the  mozEle  fine;  the  horns  longer, 
more  slender  andiapering  than  in  the  bull.  Tbe  whole 
iorra  and  appearanoe  indioates  spri^htliness  and  aotiTi- 
ly.  The  skin  is  of  modente  thickness,  mellow,  and  in 
(be  best  animals,  ooTered  with  soft,  aarling  hair. 
Those  with  straight  hair  are  not  so  highly  prized. 
Voaati  says — "  G«od  judges  of  these  cattle  speak  of 
Ibeae  carls  as  rnnnin|f  like  little  ripples  e!  wind  on  a 
pond  of  water.  ***  Those  with  oarled  hair  are  some- 
vhat  more  hardy  and  (attsn  more  kindly."  The  color 
is  red,  or  bay.  The  best-bred  lamilies  have  a  dnn-co- 
'ored  ring  annad  the  eye  and  mnxxle      When  well  ^- 


tened,  the  oxen  tometimea  weigh  1400  pounds  or  more, 
the  four  quarters.  The  ordinary  weight  at  foor  to  At* 
years  old,  is  from  800  to  900  pooods. 

The  cow  is  much  smaller  than  the  ball,  and  the  bull 
is  considerably  less  than  the  ax.  8he  has  a  beautiful 
head,  and,  like  the  ox,  a  coontenauce  denoting  great 
intelligenoe.  For  the  dairy,  the  DcTon  cov  holds  a 
moderate  rank.  Her  milk  is  of  remarkable  richness, 
eight  ijuarls  producing,  on  an  aTernge,  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, and  the  butter  is  noted  for  its  richness  and  Ane  l)a- 
Tor.  Some  breeders  have  lately  paid  more  attention  to 
tbe  dairy  qualities  in  this  breM,  than  formerh,  and 
Mr.  Bloomfietd,  qf  the  oonnty  of  Norfolk,  England,  ob- 
tained a  prize  a  few  years  since,  for  having  produced  an 
average  yield  of  over  200  pounds  per  cow.  In  a  daiiy 
of  twenty  cows. 

Some  of  tbe  finest  North  Devon  cattle  have  been  im- 
ported to  this  coontry,  and  there  are  now,  in  different 
sections,  several  established  breeders  of  this  stock. 
Among  these,  may  be  named  Geobqe  PA-rTEBaoH,  of 
Bsllimore,  Lbuuxi.  Hublbdt,  of  Winchester,  Ct. ,  and 
H.  N.  Washbow,  of  Bolternnts,  N.  Y.  The  Maasa- 
ctuMtts  Society  for  Promoting  Agrioulture,  have  im- 
ported some  very  fine  animals  of  this  breed,  rrom  which 
there  have  been  bred  others  of  good  qoality. 

Tbe  breed  haa  succeeded  well  here,  and  has  proved 
better  adapted  la  our  hilly  and  unfertile  sections,  than 
larger  breeds.  They  are  hardy,  generally  healthy, 
thrihy  and  ac^ve.  The  best  families  are  fine  beef  cat- 
tle, laying  their  flesh  on  the  valuable  parts,  and  giving 
that  which  is  of  fine  grain  and  well  marbled.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  proper  attention  has  not 
always  been  paid  by  breeders  to  what  is  technically  call- 
ed quality — that  is,  a  tendencv  to  fatten,  and  to  make 
the  right  kind  of  beef.  Hard-Reshed,  lyiry  animals 
have  been  allowed  to  prop^aie,  and  have  someliines 
been  taken  for  jnst  speaimens  of  the  breed.  Tbe  re- 
putation of  the  DevoDS  has  suffered,  somewhat,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  false  nolions  and  bad  breeding.  But 
the  error  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  oorreoted;  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  have  a  better  idea  of  the  proper 
points  and  cbaraoteristios  of  cattle. 

The  Devons  are  good  working  cattle.  The  oxen  are 
good  I         ■■ 

brated  in  England  for  this  purpose.  Vouatt  say»^ 
"  Four  good  Devonsbire  steers  will  do  as  much  work 
in  the  field,  or  on  the  road,  U  any  three  honesj  and  i> 
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as  quick  and  often  qnieker  time.  TlM  only  objection  to 
the  breed  for  the  yoke,  in  this  country,  is  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  oxen  of  sufficient  size  for  the  perforonance 
of  the  heaviest  labor.  We  think  this  objeetion  may  be 
obviated  in  a  great  degree,  by  projper  aoentioit  in  breed- 
ing. 

An  idea  has  prevailed  le  a  eoaeiderabie  «xi«it,  tkat 
the  common  cattle  of  New  England,  eftaii  oailed  '*  na- 
tives/' were  originally  Nofth  I^roas.  We  areaUete 
trace,  comparativetji  bat  Hctia  miiM—mj  between 
them.  Out  "oilgruB  fiM^en"  probaUj  iMivdiioed 
cattle  of  several  breeds^-^eiifl^  tiMn  amy  have  been 
no  special  design  of  tbia  kM.  '^^^  mSM  firem  Ply- 
mouth, a  port  in  the  sovtb  part  ef  VvwmmAin,  Their 
cattle  were  probably  eolleetedi  fai  the  MigliborlMod,  or 
as  convenience  favored.  AeeMJIttf  to  tke  aariy  re- 
cords of  the  colony,  the  im  breqgliit  tft^r  eoMprised 
animals  of  various  colors— ced,  Mack,  sad  '^wkite> 
backed."  We  have  now  before  «s  an  extract  Crom  an 
ancient  document,  giving  an  aceouat  of  the  division  by 
lot,  of  the  first  cattle  imported  by  the  colonists  of  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts.  The  animals  are  not  particular- 
ly described,  but  the  colors  are  in  several  instances 
mentioned,  and  they  are  referred  to  aa  kaviag  beea 
temfkt  ov«r  m*'thg  Jmeok,"  aad  in  ''  Ms  ^im,"— 
names  of  vessels.  **  Four  black  heyfers  that  came  in 
tU  Jacob,"  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  put  into  dif- 
ferent "  lots,''  in  apportioning  the  stock  among  the 
people. 

A  person  familiar  with  the  New  England  cattle,  es- 
pecially as  they  were  found  thirty  years  since,  when 
they  had  been  little  changed  by  modern  importations-^ 
will  recollect  how  frequently  those  of  a  brown  or  black 
eolor  were  met  with;  and  one  might  almost  fancy  he 
<)OQld  trace  the  blood  of  those  "  four  black  heyfers  "  in 
some  of  the  short-legged,  hardy  oxen  of  the  granite 
hills.  The  color  and  points  of  these  cattle  answer  to 
the  description  of  thobe  of  Cornwall,  a  county  forming 
the  south-west  peninsula  of  England,  and  adjoining  De- 
von on  the  west.  The  Cornish  cattle  are  said  to  resem- 
ble those  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Bat  most  of  the  New  England  cattle  have  been 
red.  This  has  generally  been  the  color  of  the  larger 
animals.  For  the  most  part,  they  correspond  to  the 
•baraoiers  of  the  South  Devons,  a  variety  difiering  con- 
siderably from  the  North  Devoos,  being  larger  boned 
and  coarser,  with  black  noses.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
kowever,  that  strong  indioations  of  Sussex  blood,  are 
shown  by  sosse  of  the  best  of  our  "  native'*  oxen  and 
00  ws. 

Thb  West  Highland  Bkeeo. — ^The  West- Highland 
or  Kyloi  breed  of  cattle  (fig.  46)  Is  found  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Hebridian  islands. 
the  county  of  Argyle,  and  the  islands  of  Islay  and 
Skye,  are  said  to  furnish  the  best.  No  breed  can  have 
stronger  claims  to  the  title  of  aboriginal  than  this.  It 
is  thus  noticed  by  Martin:  ''  It  may  be  observed  that, 
from  the  most  remote  times,  this  land  of  heath  and  moun- 
tain, [Scotland,]  has  been  the  nursery  of  an  original 
breeid  or  race  of  black  cattle,  of  wild  aspect,  of  bean- 
lilul  symmetry,  and  though  small,  yet  vigorous  and  har- 
dy; patient  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  rapidly  fattening 
on  tolerable  land.  ***  If  we  may  venture  an  opinion, 
they  display  more  nearly  than  any  other  breed,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  mountain  cattle  of  our  island,  when  in- 
vaded by  CsBsar."  Like  their  congeners,  the  Devons, 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  wild  stock  of  Chil- 
lingham  park.  Martin  says,  "  Change  the  color  from 
block  to  white,  and  there  is  little  difference  between  a 
beautiful  Kyloe  from  Arran,  Islay,  or  the  Isle  of  Sky«, 
and  one  of  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingfram." 

These  oattle  posaess  tmcommon  hardiness  of  ooiasti<* 
tution.  The  territorjr  of  Scotland  lies  mostly  between 
65  and  58  deg.  of  latitude,  yet  the  Eyloes  subsist  sum- 


mer and  winter,  on  their  native  moantam  ranges,  with- 
out shelter,  and  generally  without  other  food  than 
what  is  aflbrdfed  by  the  pastures  of  those  wild  regioni. 
In  winter  they  broose  on  the  heather,  or  crop  the  scsa- 
ty  graas,  which  they  axe  often  obliged  to  obtain  beeeBtli 
a  eoverieg  of  amw.  Thes  tb^  live  and  thrtre,  whfre 
moat  other  oettle  ynfM  mteriy  starve.  Socfa  is  their 
teedeaey  to  fiatlen,  Ihat  when  removed  to  favormUe  si* 
teaxioaa,  they  will,  with  goed  feeding,  freqoendy  gab 
a  foorth  to  a  third  of  their  weight  in  six  months.  I%eir 
proponioB  «f  oAJ  is  not  greater  than  in  the  most  isi- 
proved  larger  breeds;  they  lay  their  fleah  and  fiat  eqosl- 
ly  in  the  beat  puts;  and  when  fat,  the  beef  is  fine  is 
the  gram,  Mghly  fla^ared,  weB  naibled,  end  eoaomaadi 
the  higheiC  priee  in  ev«y  mailwc.  The  nett  weigfatef 
the  graaa-M  ooBan^  m  Mir  la  five  years  old,  is  pal 
down  at  SOO  te  SW  pennds,  the  four  qnnrtera — cho^ 
it  is  not  wnamA  for  ttews  whieh  aie  well  frttad,  to 
weigh  i^waids  ef  1,000  poends. 

The  points  of  the  West-Ifighlanders  are  given  ky 
Martin  as  followar— ^'  Id  a  weJl-bied  Kyloe,  the  IbUow- 
ing  oharactersareoonspionons:  The  head  is  anall  aad 
short,  with  a  fine  and  somewhat  nptamed  mosde ;  the 
ibrshaad  is  broad ;  the  horns  wide  apart  nt  their  base, 
tapering,  and  of  a.  waxen  yellow :  the  no^  is  fine  at 
its  junction  with  the  head,  arched  above,  nnd  abrabtly 
descending  to  the  breast,  whieh  is  bnmd,  fall  and  vay 
prominent ;  the  shoulders  are  deep  and  hrond,  end  the 
chine  is  well  filled,  SD  as  to  leave  no  depreanon  beind 
them ;  the  limbs  are  short  and  muacnlnr,  vridi  modwatt 
bone;  the  back  is  straight  and  broad;  the  ribs  boldly 
arched  and  brought  well  up  to  the  hips ;  the  ehest  deep 
and  voluminous;  the  taO.high  set  and  largely  tufted  at 
the  tip;  the  coat  of  hair  thick  and  blaok:  sodi  is  the 
bull.  The  ox  diSbrs  in  proportion.  The  cow  is  fiu- 
more  slightly  built,  and  hef  general  eontoor  is  mote 
elongat^.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  blaek  is  the 
ordinary  or  standard  color  of  die  kyloe^  many  are  of  a 
reddish  brown,  and  some  are  of  a  pale  or  vriatisb  dus.*^ 

The  milk  of  the  West-Highlanders,  though  sot  af- 
lidded  in  great  abundance,  is  of  extraordinary  richness, 
and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  highly  eeteemed  Cor  its 
superior  flavor.  There  is  good  reaaoa  to  believe  that 
the  oxen  would  prove  equal  to  aay  breed  ibr  labor. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  states  that  he  tried  various  breeds  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  from  Argyle  he  ^*  got  as  quick, 
honest  and  hardy  workers,  and  profitable  fatteners  as 
could  reasonably  be  desired. '^  Their  form  Is  indieadve 
of  great  atrength  and  energy. 

We  have  en  focvier  eeoaaiet,  aqggeated  the  ndvan- 
tage  whieh  wenld  reaolt  to  many  oaetioBn  of  this  ecna- 
try  from  the  intMdnotion  ef  the  Wirtt  Hightond  eante. 
it  seeoM  to  ns  that  these  and  the  QnUovnfVp  vnnid  be 
better  adapted  te  ear  northen  diflbiatSy  nad  ■meiiiiaii 
rangM,  than  a»y  otfaet  hfeadSb 

The  fignie  herMvith  giten,  it  thnt  ef  m.  Wnet-High- 
land  eat,  five  years  old^  e]^ihited  by  Hia  Bofnl  Hi^ 
Mas  Prinoa  Albert,  at  the  Smithfield  Show  of  fnt  set- 
tle, 1847^  and  whieh  received  the  first  priaa  in  theelMs 
ef  extra  steak. 


asss 
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WXKKLT  AGBICtTLTtr«A£  MXCTtll^g  AT  BO«re«.— 

These  meetings  axe  held  at  the  State  Honse  every 
Tuesday  evening  during  the  session  ef  the  Legislate. 
Tlie  organization  for  the  present  year  is  as  fellows: 
Hon.  M.  I^.  Wilder,  President;  Lieut.  Gov.  Rcsr. 
Hon.  CoairWELL  Leoitard,  Yioe-PresideBts;  Wn. 
BiTCKMtNsTea,  S.  W.  Cox.x,  Levi  Baetlxtt,  9eere- 
taries.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  tetith  winter  dnriBg 
which  theso  meetings  have  been  held,  and  it  is  stated 
that  more  interest  has  been  manifested  hi  them  dorii^ 
the  present  sessslon  than  ever  belbre.  We  shall  pro- 
bably give  some  aoconot  of  its  disseusaiuns  hereafter. 
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£»0.  CaLTiyATOA — A«  maple  $»g$jr  is  becamiag  an 
iia|KMrxaat  aiticle  io  the  product  of  our  ikrias^  U  ie  im- 
por4«ot  that  every  fanaer,  bavii^  a  engMr-iNrchard, 
slMMikl  kaov  how  to  laahe  eooh  Anger  *e  mil  oomiund 
t^  bigbest  pcioe  le  the  market,  and  abe  be  the  heet  to 
DitetboiBe. 

Some  of  the  9ag^,  made  for  ekxhihitien  at  oiur  iairs, 
tboagh  very  wkiU  aad  atce  to  look  at,  ie  not  very 
tmit;  it  hae  heaa  not  eal^  dreiaedj  hot  Ueaohed,  by 
hevaiig  water  peiied  thsoofh  it^-'-a.pMoese  whieh  takee 
oit  jMt  oely  the  npeetoeee,  bat  a  large  ehare  of  that 
jMculiar  mi^UJkivor^  whieh  eoaetitiitee  ke  exaeUeaee. 
Ue^gv  ie  Uack  aad  dirtr,  it  Jsey  he  iiapfoved  by 
druoiDg,  but  if  rightly  made,  there  will  be  no  dirt  » 
it,  and  Tcry  little  odor,  bo  that  it  will  need  no  drain- 
ing. 

To  make  good  soger,  the  manidactnrer  mnet  take 
bx  hh  motto — xUanlinets — and  stick  to  it  from  first  to 
last.  The  buckets,  store  tabs^  and  every  thing  the  sap 
or  sirup  passes  through,  should  be  perfectly  tUan  and 
twdf  so  that  the  sap  or  sirup,  when  put  into  the  pans 
for  boiling,  may  be  as  clean  as  milk  for  the  oheese-tub, 
or  cream  for  the  ohurn. 

In  tapping  tJEees  a  i  or  f  inch  hit  is  preferable  to  a 
larger  onej  a  anian  wound  being  much  the  least  iojuri- 
oas  to  the  tree.  Nails  for  hanging  up  buckets,  are  ge- 
nerally made  much  too  large  and  too  long.  The  best 
that  I  have  used,  are  made  of  wire,  of  suitable  size, 
eat  off  about  !«  inch  long,  then  drawn  out  a  little  at 
one  eod|  and  headed  at  the  other.  The  sap  is  most  ea- 
ttl^  carried  to  the  sugar-hoase  in  spouts,  where  the 
iQgar-orcbard  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  done;  but 
▼hen  a  team  is  used,  the  sap  is  gathered  most  conve- 
niently, in  tabs  made  largest  at  toe  bottom,  the  upper 
head  being  three  or  ,four  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
staves,  and  having  a  bole  sawed  in  it,  large  enough  to 
a4mit  a  pail  for  pouring  in  the  sap ;  over  this  should  be 
fastened  a  cloth  strainer,  to  separate  the  leaves  and 
pieces  of  bark  that  may  have  blown  into  the  sap. 

Sheet-iron  pans  are  generally  used  for  boiling,  and 
▼here  the  saving  of  fuel  is  an  object,  two  may  be  heat- 
el  bjr  the  aama  fire— « large eae  ia  froat,aad  a  emaller 
one  betweea  that  aad  the  ^iauiey.  The  old  oMMhod  af 
boiUeg  in  kettles,  M  still  praeticed  hf  aeaie  farmeca,  is 
held  hneinesng  reqairing  nach  more  time  aad  fiiel,  b^ 
ades  makiag  aagar  of  ea  inferior  qatiity. 

When  tbaaapiabelMtoaainii|>,iteb<Nildbafltt:Maed 
tkvngh  a  waolea  steeiaer,  ead  left  to  eettle  oaa  ar  two 
d^Fs.  k  should  thea  he  yeuned  haek  una  flha  paa, 
(laaving  the  eattUags,  if  aoy  there  aw)  aad  aai^ied 
off.  If  the  tap  kaa  beaa  kefl  eiear  aad  finee  §nm  raii^ 
water,  the  eirap  viU  be  ae  alear  ae  Imaef ,  aad  wiH 
Med  no  elaaaeingj  hnt  if  hf  any  meant.,  the  aini^  has 
get  much  dirt  ar  ^oIm  ia  it,  it  shedM  ba  elaaaeed.  li 
after  deensing  there  venMieB  aay  of  «be  auFd  er  other 
inparitiee,  the  simp  ■heold  agaia  ha  etrainad  thmmgh 
a  flanael  etraiaer,  always  giving  it  time  to  raa  throa^h 
vithoot  BqaeenDg,  bat  ee  tkora  ie  aoneidaiaMa  ^sark  ia 
eleaaaing,  besidee  a  shrjakege  ia  the  sirapy  it  waU  be 
(band  maoh  cheaper  to  ksep  Ue^trf  otd  than  to  c/taaie 
it  oat.  The  aieeet  tagar  I  have  avar  eeea,  waa  boiled 
ia  bright  tin  pans,  firon  the  sap  4iffeetly  to  sogir. 

As  sugar  sells  best  in  small  oakee,  of  Ibom  $  to  A  oi. 
weight,  it  should  ba  ran  in  moeMs  af  Chb  tiaa.  Mealde 
of  tiu  and  wood  are  need,  but  weed  ie  naeh  the  eheap<- 
t«t  aad  most  ooaveaieet.  They  are  easily  naade  by 
saih'ng  stripe  of  w<km!,  at  equal  diatanoee,  upon  a  baaid 
oiade  perfectly  smooth  and  ievel«^he  strips  to  be  a  lit- 
tle the  thiekest  at  the  bottom,  that  the  sugar  may  ea- 
sily be  taiGoa  oat.    Craai  atripa  ai»  fat  ki,  hf  aaw^g 


spaoee  ia  the  ones  already  nailed  down,  which  last  strips 
will  of  course  need  no  Castening,  being  taken  out  witii 
the  sugar.  The  cakes  may  be  of  any  size,  according 
to  the  *i»i/*if«^«»  of  the  strips  and  their  distance  from 
each  other.  When  the  sugar  is  done,  the  pea  is  taken 
off  and  the  sugar  8tir{<ed  until  it  begins  to  grain — then 
dipped  upon  the  moalde,  aad  the  top  levelled  by  passing 
over  it  a  straight  piece  of  board,  as  fast  as  the  sugar 
is  poured  on.  Nice  sugar,  made  in  thie  aianner,  will 
always  sell  well,  without  reference  te  the  price  of  com- 
mon sugars,  being  f*oKl  ae  an  article  ef  luxury. 

For  home  consumption,  many  think  stirred  sugar  al- 
together the  best,  and  moiA  conveaienc.  Te  make  this 
the  sugar  is  done  about  the  same  «a  ,to  oake,  then 
taken  out  and  stirred  rapidly  till  4ry — afterward  oeoa- 
sienally  stirring  it  to  keep  it  light.  Though  stirred  m- 
gar' may  not  he  quite  so  white  as  that  not  dene  as  much 
aad  then  drttned,  yet,  when  the  treuUe  of  draining, 
the  loss  t>f  sweetnens  and  flavor  ie  eonsidered,  are  ttnak 
the  stirred  sugar  ahogeiAier  preferahte  to  ase  ia  ^;aok- 
ing. 

It  is  a  eomtton,  bat  nriatakan  npiaien,  that  good  su- 
gar caanot  be  made  the  lent  of  the  eaasun.  Two  years 
ago,  when  the  sugaring  was  about  ervar,  and  the  back- 
ets sour,  I  brought  them  to  the  aagar^aee  aad  scald- 
ed them  over,  after  whi^h  thcte  wae  a  raa  of  sap,  whieh 
was  made  into  stirred  sugar,  whteii  ^ew  a  premiam  at 
<mr  aaxt  fair.  As  I  took  ae  extra  pains,  it  was  not  la 
white  and  nice  as  eooM  lots  of  draiaed  sagar,  whieh 
were  eqael  ia  appearaaee  to  the  best  dboMe-raiaed 
loaf;  yet,  it  was  eo  nearly  white,  that  those naaoquaiat- 
ed  with  the  manc^Mtare  af  aiapla  sugar,  eeald  hardly 
be  eonvineed  it  was  not  drained.  Though  the  last  rant 
may  net  generally  make  an  good  sugar  as  the  irst,  yet 
there  can  he  no  deabt  eoar  ^uikeU  ai«  mora  at  laalt 
than  tiM  lateness  of  the  seaaoo,  or  the  ewelling  of  tha 
bads. 

Those  who  make  laapla  soger,  know  liiere  ia  k9td 
work  ia  it,  aad  theagh  there  may  he  uettm  tahor  in  ma- 
king atce  ntgar,  yet  when  we  consider  that  eae  pound 
of  first-rato  eogar,  is  worth  more  than  twa  ef  the  Maak 
stuff  that  sometimea  passes,  or  is  offered  lor  aagar,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that  tlmee  who  make  the  beet  artida,  m- 
ceive  the  best  reward  for  thehr  labor.  Jana  Ttnm. 
ITanifhoro/  Wimdh^m  Co.,  Kl.,  Mmrch,  1849. 


Ifatioaal  Meteorological  ObaervaSioBe. 

E»s.  CvurivAToa— -We  have  aottced  with  maoh 
pieasBPB,  a  emralar  issued  by  Praia.  Haniy,  of  the 
Snitheeaiaa  insiiliiia,  aad  Espy,  of  the  aavy,  oa  tha 
sabjaot  of  oheerratkmn  ea  the  ntotaorolagy  af  our  oeun- 
try,  aepsainily  with  nffereaoe  to  Aaserioaa  etonns. 

The  movemeat  is  ana  which  we  may  wall  sapposa 
ia  the  ptoseat  age  will  not  receive  aaivenal  approha* 
tien.  Yet,  altboogh  awny  my  deoiy  and  say  it  ia  of 
no  importanoe,  a  mere  throwing  away  of  noaey,  wa 
ooBoeive  tha  projaat  to  he  eae  of  vaat  impovtaaea  to 
advaaeoBJCBt  la  ssianne,  aad  ef  a  piaotioal  mihty  which 
can  he  appreeiated  only  whaa  BMseh  better  anderstaod, 
thaa  it  is  at  present. 

There  is  probably  no  class  that  will  receive  graatar 
beaefit  from  these  ohaervatiana,  if  they  are  carefully  no- 
ted, thaa  the  fiarmer,  for  who  is  affectod  by  storms  and 
frosts,  and  wind  aad  efaange  of  temperature  more  thaa 
himi  The  tendency  of  meteorologieal  observations,  is 
to  noto  these  changes  with  atmospheric  appearances 
preeeding  them,  which,  if  his  own  observation  would 
do,  would  undoubtedly  enable  him  to  avoid  many  an  un- 
ioreseen  oatsistrophe.  They  will  also  establish  climati- 
oal  diflerenoes  more  clearly  than  they  have  yet  bean 
done,  aad  in  this  way  render  him  much  service. 

We  hope  for  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  the  well  be* 
i^{  itf  all  Its  aa^eotsy  this  noble  eatorprise  will  bt 
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fnUh fully  carried  out,  and  am  sore  that  every  **  aauve 
American/'  faithfoi  and  troe  to  the  interest  of  his  ooan- 
try,  Mrill  rejoice  to  see  Congress  make  such  appropria- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  consammate  the  object.  W. 
Bacon.     Richmond j  Ma»t,f  March j  1849. 


Eds.  CuLTiYAToa — That  the  common  method  of 
feeding  horses  by  putting  coarse  hay  in  a  rack  before 
them,  and  giving  them  oats  unmixed  with  other  food, 
is  not  the  best  way,  I  am  fully  convinced.  When  hay 
is  fed  from  a  rack,  there  is  usually  much  waste,  as  hor- 
ses are  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of  selecting  the  best  locks, 
and  drawing  the  remainder  down  to  be  trodden  on  and 
mixed  with  their  litter.  When  oats  are  fed  in  the  com- 
mon way,  the  horse  swallows  them  so  greedily  that 
they  are  not  half  masticated,  and  consequently,  a  pret- 
ty large  portion  of  them  do  not  digest.  Now  both  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  obviated,  and  a  considerable 
saving  effected  by  adopting  a  different  management. 

I  will  describe  my  method,  and  all  who  are  pleased 
with  it  may  do  likewise.  I  prepared  my  manger  for 
containing  a  quantity  of  cut  feed  sufficient  to  last  a 
horse  12  hours,  by  making  it  20  inches  deep,  and  18  in- 
ches wide  at  the  top— each  horse's  portion  being  as 
long  as  the  width  of  his  stall.  Narrow  strips  of  board 
are  firmly  nailed  aoross  the  top,  14  inches  apart,  to  pre- 
vent the  horse  from  tossing  his  feed  out.  I  have  a  self- 
feeding  machine  for  catting  hay  and  straw,  with  which 
one  man  can  cut  as  much  in  half  an  hour,  as  three  hor- 
ses can  consume  in  24  hours.  Each  revolution  of  the 
wheel  to  which  the  knife  is  attached  brings  the  straw 
or  hay  forward  one  inch,  so  that  the  whole  is  cut  in  pie- 
ces an  inch  in  length.  I  feed  oat  straw  and  hay,  in 
equal  proportions,  and  keep  the  manger  well  supplied. 
Twice  a  day,  (morning  and  evening)  each  horse  is  al- 
lowed three  quarts  of  oats,  pat  in  his  manger  dry,  and 
well  mixed  with  his  cut  feed ;  I  preier  mixing  the  oats 
with  the  other  feed  dry,  because  if  wet  some  of  it  will 
become  soar  and  unpalatable.  Now  the  advantage  of 
thus  mixing  the  oats  with  the  cut  feed  is  obvious;  for 
the  horse  oannot  swailow  the  latter  without  first  chew- 
ing it,  and  as  he  cannot  separate  the  oats  from  it,  he  is 
obliged  to  chew  them  also,  and  consequently  they  all 
digest,  and  the  whole  of  their  nutriment  is  extracted. 

Horses  thus  kept,  and  moderately  worked,  will  be 
healthy,  spirited  and  in  good  condition ;  old  horses  will 
do  better  on  cut  than  on  coarse  feed,  because  less  ohew- 
ing  is  required ;  there  is  also  an  advantage  gained  by 
cutting  the  provender  for  horses  that  are  kept  muoh  of 
the  time  in  hamees,  as  they  will  fill  themselves  quicker 
than  with  coarse  feed,  and  therefore  have  muoh  more 
time  for  rest.  The  only  objections  I  am  aware  of  to 
this  system,  are  the  oost  of  the  machine  jiuid  the  labor 
of  catting ;  still  I  am  well  eonvinoed  that  the  saving  of 
foed  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  these.  Some  may 
be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan  to  induce 
horses  to  eat  musty  hay,  or  such  as  has  been  spoiled  in 
oaring ;  but  every  farmer  ought  to  be  aware  that  such 
hay  is  always  injurious,  and  is  very  liable  to  prodaoe  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

Many  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  have  the  impres- 
sion that  rye  straw  contains  more  nourishment  than  oat 
straw.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  opinion ;  perhaps 
the  inference  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  rye  is  of  more  value  than  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  oats  by  measure.  But  horses  and  cattle  always 
give  the  preference  to  oat  straw;  (and  their  judgment 
in  this  case,  is  of  some  consequence;)  besides,  the 
analysts  of  the  two,  shows  that  oat  straw  contains 
considerable  more  of  the  principal  nutritive  ingredient 
(nitrogen)  than  is  contained  in  rye  straw.  It  should 
however,  be  bom*  in  mhid,  that  any  kin4  of  etraw  is 


vastly  inferior  to  hay  in  aatiitive  properties,  sad  I 
would  only  recommend  the  use  of  the  former  for  hocsei 
for  the  ssLke  of  economy,  and  when  Uttfe  labor  is  n- 
qaired. 

Some  prefer  ground  feed  for  graining;  hot  if  thcr 
will  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  their  grisu  before  Kad- 
ing  them  to  mill,  and  agfain  after  their  retnrsjtheyvlil 
find  the  toU  is  an  item  worth  considering.  I  doubt  vke. 
ther  there  is  any  kind  of  feed  in  which  so  msoy  Ysloaiik 
properties  are  combined  as  in  oats,  and  I  woold  aiwsp 
give  them  the  preference,-  except  when  their  price  ii 
marliet  is  ranch  higher,  proportH»ally,  thsa  the  other 
kinds  of  grain  which  may  be  sohstituted  Cor  feeding,  u 
rye  and  com.  I  oan  see  little  advantage,  sod  no  eeo> 
nomy,  in  having  oats  ground,  when  we  can  feed  thai 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  thorough  mastiestios.  J. 
McKiNfTmr.  Grtimpart,  Colmmbia  Ce.,  N.  F.  F^bn- 
ory,  6,  1849.  

Digging  Gold  at  Hoaie  and  Abroad. 

There  is  danger  that  the  drain  to  the  gold  npm 
will  leave  the  cotmtry  very  bare  of  laboring  bands. 
Many,  very  many,  have  gone  to  the  diggingt  of  Ctli- 
foraia,  as  hired  hands,  or  on  shares  out  of  their  on 
work,  who  at  home,  "  to  dig  were  ashamed."  Um 
drones  and  loafers  will  not  he  missed ;  but  clerb  ud 
young  mechanics  in  the  towns  and  cities  hare  goae, 
whose  places  must  be  filled  by  others.  Farmers'  sons, 
in  many  instances,  have  gone,  leaving  the  homesteuh to 
be  cultivated  or  not,  as  their  fathers  may  fiod  hdp. 
This  state  of  things  calls  upon  those  who  are  left  to  be 
up  and  doing, — to  lay  their  plans  judiciously,*— to  «e 
such  labor-saving  machinery  as  they  find  spjdietfafe. 
Let  no  one  take  more  ground  under  cultivatioo  thu  be 
can  manage  well  and  in  good  seasonv  Let  the  maimR 
be  all  well  applied.  It  may  he,  that  a  fiur  applicatioB 
of  mind  and  hands  and  means  at  home,  msj  briag  i 
harvest  as  profitable,  all  things  eousidered.  is  tbe  g^ 
nerality  of  gold  seekers  will  reap.  It  will  be  sttsiasd 
with  infinitdy  less  anxiety  and  danger,  in  all  ctsei;  sad 
be  followed,  in  most  cases,  with  less  regret.  D.  M. 
jMegany  Co,,  Pa. 

TFMisplaiiting  Forest  Trees. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  for  the  transplutiag  of 
forest  trees  is  near  at  hand,  the  following  remarks aay 
be  uaefiil.  They  were  written  by  Mr.  Amos  Hitch- 
cock, of  Pittsfc«d,  Vt.,  who  obtained  a  premiom  fm 
the  Rutland  County  Ag.  Society,  for  his  sooeeis  ii 
transplanting  forest  trees.  *  He  deecribes  his  pracooe 
as  follows:  <<  About  the  first  of  May,  or  when  the  hidi 
are  oonslderably  swollen,  and  spring  so  far  adTsa^ 
as  not  to  freeze  nights,  we  repair  to  second  grovtbtia- 
ber  land,  if  we  wish  for  n^aple  or  other  forest  tree. 
Provided  with  the  necessary  tools,  we  select  our  tites, 
avoiding  orooked  or  ugly  formed  tranks,  and  coauMKe 
the  operation  by  digging  a  trenoh  around  the  tree, 
eighteen  or  twenty  iirafaes  from  the  tree,  aceordiBg  ts 
its  siie,  and  suffidently  deep  to  cat  off  all  the  lar{c 
roots.  The  tree  is  then  easily  removed  by  the  belp  of 
an  iron  bar,  and  a  little  hand  lifting.  Care  is  takes  mK 
to  injure  the  small  fibrous  roots.  After  baring  dog  ii 
this  manner,  as  many  trees  as  we  wish,  they  are  eei- 
veyed  on  a  box  wagon  to  the  place  where  they  are  te 
be  planted.  We  now  bring  the  trees  to  an  eqnal  leoftli 
by  removing  all  the  top,  say  ten  feet  from  the  root.  If 
there  be  snwll  shoots  below  this  point  they  are  sufircd 
to  remain,  otherwise  the  entire  top  is  removed.  Tbe 
holes  for  receiving  the  trees  having  been  dug  at  cqmi 
distances,  and  in  a  direct  line,  tbe  roots  are  tbea  ve( 
that  the  earth  may  readily  adhere  to  them,  and  tbetiea 
are  plabted  to  their  original  depth.  Care  shoold  be  ta- 
ken to  work  the  fine  earth  ia  ainong  the  roots,  so  tbit 
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no  raeuDm  be  left  directly  under  the  trunk.  The  turf 
i»hould  be  placed  snuglj  around  the  tree  with  the  grass 
hide  np,  and  the  whole  pressed  down  with  the  foot  or 
»oroe  suitable  instrument.  In  this  way,  two  men  will 
carry  to  the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  and  plant 
from  twenty-fire  to  thirty  forest  trees  per  day.'' 

The  committee  who  awarded  Mr.  H.  the  premium, 
add  the  following  to  his  statement:  "  In  transplanting 
trees,  though  great  care  be  exercised,  there  will  be  a 
severe  loss  of  roots,  and  the  tops  should  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  this  loss.  Where  stones  can  be  procured, 
it  is  well  to  place  a  number  of  good  sise  orer  the  roots 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  trunk.  They  tend  to  pre* 
vent  the  roots  from  working  in  the  ground,  and  also  to 
keep  the  g^und  moist  about  the  trees.'' 


CSood  Crops  in  Indiana* 

Eds.  CTTLTtTATom— Ira  Hofkinb  having  staled  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Cultivator,  (1848,)  how 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  ooiild  be  raised  to  the  acre,.  I 
have  concluded  to  tell  you  how  I  raised  one  hundred 
bushels  OB  three  aeres,  and  eighty-four  bushels  on  three 
acres  and  eighty-nine  rods,  the  past  season,  on  land  that 
produced  but  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1839,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  wheat  seasons  in  this  neighborhood, 
we  had  been  favored  with  for  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  I  plowed  three  acres  of  clover 
and  timothy  sod,  as  deep  as  possible.  On  the  16th 
April,  harrowed,  cross  plowed,  harrowed  again,  made 
drills  about  two  feet  eight  inches  asunder,  manured  the 
drills  liberally,  dropped  potatoe  sets  in  the  drills,  about 
nine  inches  apart,  covered  by  running  the  plow  both 
ways  in  each  drill.  Some  days  after,  pulled  a  little  off 
tlie  top  of  each  drill  with  a  hoe.  When  the  plants  were  8 
or  10  inches  high,  plowed  the  soil  from  each  side  of  the 
drills,  run  a  oidtivator  between  to  level  and  pulverise; 
mil  the  plow  both  ways,  and  threw  back  the  soil  to  the 
plants. 

On  the  14th  September,  commenced  ra£smg  the  pota- 
toes with  the  plow,  by  taking  eight  or  ten  drills  at  a 
time,  and  plowing  ronnd  them,  the  first  furrow  turned 
one  side  off  the  two  outside  drills,  the  next  threw  out 
the  middle,  the  next  turned  over  the  other  side,  the  next 
farrow  turned  up  the  space  between  the  drills;  thus 
plowing  all  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  so  deep  as  to 
tarn  up  a  little  of  the  subsoil.  Used  hoes  after  the 
plow,  and  when  all  was  plowed,  harrowed  both  ways. 
Then  plowed  the  ground  as  deep  as  possible  into  lands,  2 
rods  wide.  Sow<kI  one  rod  at  a  ronnd,  and  on  the  30th 
of  September,  sowed  one  and  a-half  bushels  of  Medi- 
terranean wheat  to  the  acre. 

We  may  let  the  wheat  grow  tiH  I  tell  yon  of  the  pro- 
dnce  of  the  potato  crop;  but  I  cannot  Cell  yon  this  ex- 
actly, though  I  can  tell  enough  to  show  that  a  medium 
potato  crop  produces  more  value  than  a  good  oora  or 
wheat  crop.  I  sold  350  bushels  at  26  to  30  cents  per 
bushel — $92.07.  Kept  101  bushels  of  the  middle-sized 
for  seed.  €lave  the  small  ones  to  the  cows,  and  sap- 
plied  a  family  of  thirteen  persons  eleven  months,  besides 
a  man  half  of  the  tnne,  and  four  or  five  hands  a  month 
in  harvest.  I  may  say  that  potatoes,  last  season,  did 
not  produce  half  as  mueh,  as  they  took  the  rot  during  a 
very  wet  time  in  August.  When  the  weather  changed 
the  rot  ceased,  and  none  have  rotted  in  thecellar.  This 
is  the  first  appearance  of  the  potato  disease  I  have 
spon,  except  the  two  previous  years,  the  end  attached 
to  the  stem,  rotted  ii|  a  few  instances. 

Id  April  the  wheat  appeared  too  rank,  and  I  turned 
100  sheep  on  it  for  a  few  days;  still  some  spots  lodged. 
On  the  20th  June,  reaped  it — stacked  it  when  cured. 
On  the  6th  September  got  it  thrashed  by  a  maohine, 
and  had  101  bushels,  weighing  nearly  68  pounds  per 
bnabel.    Sold  part  ac  72  oenU  per  boahel. 


You  will  observe  the  number  of  plowings  this  piece 
of  ground  got.  From  conversing  with  an  Englishman 
and  reading  the  C<tmmi8sioner  of  Patents'  Report  foi 
1847,  I  find  that  the  English  and  Germans,  generally 
plow  the  ground  twice  at  least,  before  sowing  wheat. 

The  three  acres  eighty-nine  rods,  was  clover  and  ti- 
mothy sod  also,  and  was  manured  in  the  winter  of  1845 
and  1846,  with  80  two-horse  wagon-loads  of  barn-yard 
manure,  plowed  deep  and  harrowed,  and  planted  in  com. 
The  cultivator  was  run  four  times  through  the  corn,  but 
the  plow  never.  I  think  it  produced  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  did  not  measni^  it,  but  I  measured  another 
field  the  same  season.  The  spring  of  1847,  sowed  it 
with  barley,  and  it  produced  only  seventeen  Bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  never  got  more  than  this  of  spring  barley 
to  the  aere.  After  harvest,  I  scraped  up  all  the  ma* 
nure  I  could  get,  and  scattered  it  over  the  stubble, 
plowed  it  down,  and  on  the  11th  September  sowed  six 
bushels  of  what  is  called  red-chaff  wheat,  on  the  furrow, 
and  harrowed  it  both  ways^  Reaped  on  the  22nd  June, 
got  it  thrashed  by  a  maehine,  on  the  6th  September, 
and  had  84  bushels  bright  plump  wheat,  rather  over  63 
lbs.  per  bushel. 

I  delayed  forwarding  this,  till  I  had  got  out  some  bar- 
ley, the  produce  of  three  acres  and  157  rods,  on  which 
I  sowed  1 1  bushels,  or  2{  bushels  to  the  acre,,  which  b 
half  a  bushel  more  than  I  ever  sowed  before.  It  was 
highly  manured  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  planted  in 
com  and  pumpkins,  and  brought  about  60  bushels  com 
to  the  acre,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  pumpkins. 
The  produce  is  70  struck  bushels,  weighing  rather  less 
than  48  lbs.  per  bushel,  which  is  the  legal  weight  of 
barley  in  Indiana.  In  1847,  I  sowed  eight  bushels  on 
three  acres  eighty-nine  rods,  or  about  2^  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  had  61  i  bushels,  weighing  49  pounds  per 
bushel— «ach  producing  about  17  or  18  bushels  per 
acre.  In  1846,  I  sowed  11  bush^  on  &{  acres  or  two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  had  but  77  bushels,  or  1 4  bush- 
els per  acre.  "Part  of  this  Land  was-  rather  flat  and 
wet,  and  I  suppose  all  my  land  is  too  heavy  for  barley 
— ^it  bakes  very  hard  after  rain.  Johk  J.  Cbaio. 
Madison,  Indiana,  January  16,  1849. 


Breaking  Rocks  by  Fire« 

Eds.  Cvltivatoa — While  perasing  the  Febraary  No. 
of  The  Cidtioatar,  I  observed  a  statement  from  one  of 
your  correspondents  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  cleared  his  land  of  stones.  His  mode  was  to  exca- 
vate a  large  hole  upon  one  side  of  the  boulder,  and  par- 
tially under  the  rock  which  he  wished  to  remove,  and 
then  roll  it  in.  I  think  the  process  might  well  be  re- 
placed by  one  whicA  is  mnch  more  economical.  Your 
cocrespondaat  observes  that  it  is  very  hard  to  drill  some 
''hard-head''  yoeks^  an  assertion  which  I  truly  oon^ 
firm,,  having  been  engaged  in  the  business  myself.  Sot 
weeks  in  soceession,  upon  my  fiather's  farm,  in  Ijowia 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  1843,  we  were  olearing  »  piaea  of  ground  of  stona 
by  the  aid  of  thedriU  and  pewderpone  very  eold  day  a 
fiire  was  built  opoa  a  rook,  which  was,  perhaps,.  4  feet 
in  diameter,  near  the  wall  where  we  are  at  work.  By 
means  of  the  heat  there  were  large  scales  loosened  on 
the  top  of  the  ropk,  which  were  taken  off  with  a  erow* 
bar,  and  used  for  filling  up  the  centre  of  the  wall. 

Siubsequent  to  this,  a  fire  was  built  upon  the  sama 
rook,  and  sometime  after,  the  scales  being  removed,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  rock  was  broken  through  in 
two  different  direotioos,  dividing  it  into  four  nearly  equal 
parts. 

The  quarters  being  left  with  face  sides,  fitted  thes 
admirably  for  laying  into  wall.  From  this  time  hence* 
forth,  the  drill  was  dispensed  with.  Experiment  show* 
ed  that  one  man  oonld  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
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wood  to  break  «ay  rook,  vhu«li  a  hrmer  migbt  be  doAi- 
rovs  of  remoTiag  froca  hU  6Mb,  Anotber  great  ed* 
vantage  was,  tfaiai  wood  ef  little  Talue,  aoofa  ae  old  pie- 
ces of  rails,  stiunpa,  and  tbe  Uke  might  be  aaed  with 
advaataf^  aiid  eeoaoMy. 

There  is  one  point  wbioh  must  not  be  negleeted,  Sf 
sQcoefes  is  expected ;  that  itf,  to  keep  tbe  roek  dear  of 
shells  while  heating.  To  do  this  with  faeiiic^,  the  look 
required  am  a  aharp  iron  crow-bar  aad  a  pair  of  Urge 
tangs.  As  soon  as  any  shells  are  (bund  io  have  atarted 
up,  the  Ore  shouM  ba  reisoved  with  the  teoga,  aad  the 
scales  oarefull J  taken  off  with  the  bar.  This  is  the  on* 
ly  secret  in  the  process.  The  object  u,  that  the  heat 
nay  be  i^pHed  direetly  to  the  solid  rook.  The  fire 
sboold  thea  ha  replaced  with  the  tongs,  and  so  on  ootil 
tha  atone  is  brokea.    Thrtwing  en  oold  water  ie  a«|iar> 

One  man  eaa  aMeod  twentj  of  tha  fires,  or  qm  maa 
can  patfotm  —  aaeh  work  in  this  aa  tea  will  with  driUs. 
Tha  heaaty  of  tha  ffn^oH  is,  that  it  ia  peiCMwad  aom* 
paraUToly  withaat  danger  or  expense.  Dximia  Jai»- 
aov.  MmttU  Mry  jigriciMmrml  iiuiiM«,  Pa.,  Fth^ 
raary,  1849. 

We  have  aeen  rooka  brokea  fagr  tha  prooesa  above  ()e- 
soribed,  and  wa  eadoMa  what  a«r  oorraspondaiit  aayi 
u  regaid  to  it.— £i>a. 


Eds.  CuLTivAToa — As  you  sometimes  notice  the 
weight  of  hogs  in  your  paper,  I  am  indnced  to  send 
you  the  weiglit  of  two  or  tliree  lots,  slaugbtarad  this 
season  in  my  neigbborhood — not  because  they  will  fa- 
vorably compare  with  certain  individual  ptt  poHstrs^ 
whose  weights  I  have  seen  publlshed-^but  because  they 
were  kept  in  the  asusl  way — -nut  up  at  the  usual  time, 
and  fed  from  six  to  eight  weeks  only. 

The  first  was  a  lot  of  four,  twenty  months  old,  but- 
chered ^y  Mr.  David  Connor^  averaging  397  lbs.  The 
second,  a  lot  of  fourteen,  butchered  by  R.  Sk.  Wright, 
£sq.  llie  largest  weighed  56S ;  tha  loar  largest  ave- 
raged 472;  the  twelve  largest  averaged  405,  and  tha 
whole  lot  averaged  397  lbs.  The  third,  a  lot  of  seven, 
butchered  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brest,  averaging  upwards  of 
300  lbs. ;  two  of  them,  fifteen  months  old,  averaged 
334  lbs. 

Several  v<eajr8  tgo,  the  Chester  and  Berkahire  etock 
were  introduoed  into  this  section  of  country,  and  have 
DO  doubt  improved  our  breed ;  but  few  of  tbe  pure  blood 
are  now  found.  S.  B.  T.  CajLDWju.1.,  WJuailand^  Fa.. 
jMAuary  16,  1849. 

Regiiter  of  the  Weather. 

Aw.  !>,  C.  SAVirsmia,  <X  ICadft«M,  Mms.,  kaa  finr- 
iMied  tha  Jfaes.  Riom^Kmrn^  wMi MMe  remarkt  tm.  the 
wiaathMT,  kmtfi  ott  a  regfoter  kept  bf  him  from  «h« 
yaar  1821  ta  IMH,  laelasivie.  Tha  ahaervmtloM  ^mt% 
made  daring  this  period,  three  times  a  day— iM  sMuriea, 
tad  in  tfaaaftanooR  «t  two  and  i^aaV4oek.  Tha  ava- 
taga  ananal  tamparutara  lor  tha  w^ele  time,  n  44  de- 
grees, ftf-lM,  Faln«nliail.  B«t  H  Is  Mid  *<  a  mkev 
«a  this  Mbjact  w«i4d  appromiate  naariy  to  tha  tiwth, 
a^ra  he  to  stada  tha  amiual  tamperat«ire  of  thia  partaf 
tha  eonntry  at  M  degrees,  as  thhi  thermometer  wai 
stationed  on  tha  Naith  side  of  tha  honee.inavaryblaak 
placa,  when  the  «m  ne^er  reached,  and  in  tha  hot  aea- 
(ton,  wea  alwaya  shaded  by  tha  thick  Ibliaga  af  tall  tnat 
Mid  dense  ahrohbary.** 

it  apt>ea«a  that  the  former  14  yaafv*-4Vam  W%\  ta  l«n 
— were  about  1*  warmer  than  from  1886  to  1849}  upon 
w^i^h  the  wrfter  obeervee— *'  This  fact  opposei  the  ge- 
in»ral  opinion,  that  the  temperature  of  the  country  ia  high- 
er t  han  i  t  wap  in  A>rmer  years.  Every  aged  person  known 
that  tha  wfotaia  new  are  nal  aaarly  ■»  aavaiv  m  ttasy 


ware  iu  the  days  of  hiayotilh.    A  thaw,  is  tbe  wister,  vti 

navar  known  in  Vermont  oniil  9huii  the  jear  17i)3, 

though  siooe  it  has  happened  avorj  aeasoo.    Person 

old  enough  to  «craanber  the  cold  winter  here  of  1780, 

when   saow  came  high  enough  to  cover  up  from  sight 

all  the  walls  and  faaoeei  when  the  crust  of  the  snow 

was  so  firm  aa  ta  hear  up  a  traveller  on  £ootaoywkeie; 

whaa  tha  ann  waa  not  able  to  naelt  a  fiake  of  sbov* 

and  sack  extreme  aaverity  continued  for  more  tban  six 

weeks,  wiU  not  And  it  di&colt  to  believe  thai  the  sea^ 

sons  bava  haiHima  SMioh  mare  mild.    But  if  thiiclimaic 

haa  net  heoonsa  warmer,  ita  temperature  is  oertaialr mon 

tqfUf^imtd  throaghout  the  wkolt  year.    We  haT«  ao  sock 

cald  wintara  and  deep  snows  aa  we  used  to  have.   Nov, 

we  have  no  Spring  and  fireqaantfihaweia,aswe  had  far- 

merly.     Bat  wa  have  a  compensation  in  lovely  AataaiB. 

September  has  become  a  delightful  moath,  far  more  m 

than'half  a  century  ago.    October,  if  not  Novemher, 

as  ahoat  as  aaiUl  and  snnwy  as  Sqxtcnher  was  ia  evher 

tMiaa.    Wiofter  oaed  to  canaa  rooght  ▼ioleat,  and  kst^ 

iag,  by  tha  10th  November;  now  it  often  ^ares  miUij 

ta  oMTtals  the  ^  many'  daya  of  Christmas.'' 

Tha   average  tamparatore  of  eaoh  moath,  for  tbe 

twanty-aight  yaara,  ia  givea  ia  the  foUowiag  table: 

Jaaaarr, 8S.UjJnly, Ml 

Fohnuliy...... 8548  AafiMt. K^i 

March, 9S.M  SeptemDcr, SI7I 

April MJ4  OcMar, fit 

Mey, «9.1<  N«vesrtMr, V^ 

Jnna, 63.61   December, £-76 

This  ahowa  that  Jajmaiy  ia  the  coldest  and  July  ibi 
hottest. 

The  nnmber  of  fair  days  per  annum  haa  beea  211; 
clmady  durs,  154;  ratay  days,  57;  average  depth  of 
anoW|  86  mdiea.  '*  The  warmut  year  was  in  1828, at 
aa  aonual  tamperatura  of  49  8-100  degrees;  ind  the 
cMmU  year  was  in  1836,  whan  the  annual  temperature 
waa  43  63-100  degrees.  This  shows  a  dtference  U> 
twaea  tha  cokleat  and  hottest  years,  of  5  45-100  (i^ 
grees.  But,  in  general,  the  dinerence  of  temperatart 
baiwaaa  whoU  years,  ia  quite  incooaiderable,  or  Ter; 
nearly  tha  aaaeu" 


Ai  a^rly  ia  April  aa  praaticable,  it  will  be  proper  to 
aaw  oaia,  hariay,  apring  rye  and  apring  wheat— except- 
ing, in  referanoa  ta  the  latter,  those  sections  vberethe 
ar«|>  ta  liable  th  kiii^  from  tha  wheat  midge.  It  his 
bean  foond  that  this  joseet  ap peara  ac  a  particolar  pe- 
riod, aad  that  it  ma^  attaoka  wheat  which  ia  in  a  par- 
tientaur  ataga  ar  at  laaat,  it  ia  only  aooh  wheat  that 
ia  ia^^nrad  hj  i(U  If  tha  crop  ia  too  £ir  advaaoed  it  ea- 
capea,  and  ao  it  doea  if  it  haa  not  raaohed  the  itag» 
aaeaaaary  f«ff  4h*  fly  t»  dapeait  iU  c^ga.  The  eggsare 
daporilad  at  t^  tinia»  ar  ahortly  after  the  wheat  is  ia 
hiaou*  Hanoe,  aarly^aowad  wmtar  wheat  aad  late- 
aMvadapring  wieat,  ia  laaat  likely  to  be  affectedly  the 
oaidga.  Bat  ta  oaantarbalanoa  thia  advaatage  in  rq^ 
la  iacaaowa  wheat,  it  ia  mofa  an^act  la  mat,  aod  ii 
laea  liMy  ta  fill  weU>  geaeraUy»  than  that  which  n 
aaam  aarlior.  ^  that  tha  iaraaar  nuBt  ahooae  betvMs 
tha  difiarant  anan^ee  by  whiah  ha  ia  likely  to  heaaaail- 
ad-  that  ia,  ha  mnat  datarmina  from  which  his  crept 
are  liable  ta  ha  moat  v^ms^,  and  diract  hia  operatioai 
aeeeediagiy. 

The  Blatdi^aaa  wheat  haa  bean  Ibaad  ta  aoccead  bet* 
tar  under  late  aowiag»  than  moat  other  kinds.  Ia 
Maine,  Veraionti  aad  tha  nertham  part  of  Nev-Yod:, 
it  haa  been  sown  tha  Utter  part  of  May  and  sometioH 
aa  late  hs  Jane,  and  given  good  orapa. 

The  ommU  ^naatiiy  of  aaad,  br  aprhag  wheat,  a  nra 
buahela  per  aore.  If  tha  graand  haa  been  thoroo^ 
stirred  the  paavioam  year,  it  wiU  aot  be  neoeaaaiy  ta 
plow  v«iy  daap,  thai^h  tha  aoii  shanld  he  weU  poliv- 
i^. 
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or  oix'ih,  it  has  former] jr  been  the  practice  to  sow  on- 
ly about  two  buslielii  per  acre,  and  in  some  instances 
lo!*s;  l»ut  M)  fcxr  as  we  are  informed,  all  the  large  cropsf 
of  tUia  grain,  have  been  obtained  by^  sowing  from  three 
to  four  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  not' very  ancommon,  of 
late  years,  for  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  oats 
to  be  raised  on  on  acre,  bat  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  surli  yield,  when  less  than  three  bushels  of  seed 
was  used. 

Of  barley,  it  is  asual  to  sow  about  four  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre.  The  best  soil  for  this  cn)p  is  a  warm 
loam.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  fly  similar  to  the 
wheat  mld^re,  commonly  called  th«  barley  midge,  has 
latterly  Attacked  the  barley  crops  in  the  western  part 
of  (lib  State.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  exa- 
mine the  insect,  we  cannot  speak  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
per mode  of  preventing  its  ravages. 

It  is  common  to  lay  down  lands  to  grass  in  cmmexion 
with  most  spring  grains.  If  the  object  is  hay,  ftnd  th© 
soil  is  of  a  medium  character  as  to  dryness,  we  would 
recommend  the  use  of  the  following  mixture  fcff*  one 
acre: 

Red  clover,  (Trifolium  tMdIwin,)  S  lbs.  dr  4  qtB. 

Timothy,  (Phleumpratefue,)  S  qts. 

Red-top,  {Jif^rottit  vulgaris ,)  1  hushef. 

If  the  object  is  pasturage,  we  idiould  useth*  Mtowteg; 

Medium  clover,  2  qts. 

White        do       2  qts. 

(If  white  clover  comes  up  in  the  soil  withmif  sowing, 
it  may  be  omitted.) 

Kentucky  blue-grass,  {Poa  pratmHj)  8  qts. 

Timothy,  4  qts. 

Offhard  grass,  {Dacfyfis  glomerafa,)  1  bmAel. 

Red- top,  I  bushel. 

On  wetiish  soils,  the  red  clover  may  be  omitted.  The 
orchard  gross  requires  a  very  large  quantity  of  seed, 
OQ  account  of  its  light  &nd  chaity  nature,  The  diifiMr- 
ent  kinds  of  seed  may  be  mixed  togetherr,  hjr  kfighdy  WtH- 
tin<;  them,  and  may  be  readily  sown  by  mixing  ashes  or 
planter  to  prevent  their  sticking  together.  It  is  best  to 
sow  them  after  the  grain  has  been  harrowed  In,  and  they 
will  be  suffioieinly  buried  by  a  brush  bttrrow,  or  a  V<ery 
light  iron-tooth  harrow. 


Sausage  Stuflfer« 

Eds.  Cultivator— The  following  is  intended  to  re- 
present a  sausage  stufier,  which  is  in  very  common  use 
in  this  section  of  country,  and  I  think  would  be  a  pro- 
per acoompaniment  to  the  sausage  cutter  mentioned  in 
the  January  number  of  The  CultivBtoTf  page  26.  I 
thiuk  it  preferable,  in  some  respeets,  to  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  December  No.,  1846,  as  almost  any  per- 
son caa  make  one  for  his  own  use. 

A.  B.  is  a  piece  of  scantling,  aboat  4  inches  square 
and  3^  ft.  long,  with  four  legs,  aboat  18  inches  high, 
something  like  a  carpenter's  trestle;  C.  is  an  upright 
piece,  abeut  2i  inches  square,  aod  18  inehes  Jong,  mor- 
tiied  into  A.  B.  tights  about  6  ioebes  from  the  end;  D. 


46— «AXMAiiY  svnmdk. 
a  sfuall  box,  About  10  inches  firom  C,  9  inches  high 
shove  A.  B.,  and  fastened  to  the  same,  and  four  inches 
square  inside  the  box,  in  which  the  sausage-meat  is  to 
be  pert.  There  is  a  small  tin  spout  on  the  side,  near 
the  bottom,  through  which  the  meat  passes  into  the 
skins.  E.  about  2i  inches  square,  14  inches  long,  mor- 
tised into  a  block  4  inches  souare,  with  a  moveable 
joint,  the  block  to  flt  pretty  tigbt  In  the  box  D;  and 
F.  H.  a  lever,  5^  feet  long,  2f  Inches  square  at  one 
end,  and  round  at  (he  other;  which  is  used  as  a  handle 
to  work  up  and  down  the  block  on  the  end  of  £.  which* 
fits  in  the  box  D.  A  StrBscarBsm.  tendon  Co.,  Pa., 
Feb,  12,  1849. 


baprQvemeiit  in  the  tLAt^* 

Eds.  CtTX.rrvAToa-^Being  a  meehaaio  m  well  as 
farmer,  I  woufd  tsdce  the  liberty  of  vti§§attmg  a  small 
improrvement  in  the  iftanaiaetare  af  the  hawlHralie. 
Instead  of  the  wooden  bow,  lake  wii9  t£  a  floitaUe 


size,  cut  it  oflfthe  right  length,  and  bend  it  roond  seas 
to  form  a  loop  at  each  end,  and  in  the  middle,  as  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  drawing;  flatten  them  down  a 
liiiJc,  and  after  the  handle  Is  mvde  fast  in  the  head  lav 
on  the  curved  wire  aiid  insert  wood  screws  through 
the  loops  into  the  handle  and  bead.  Rakes  are  miore 
expeditiously  made  in  this  war  thaa  any  other;  they 
»re  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  rnaeh  easier  repaired. 
Jason  Smith.    Tjfri,  N.  T.,  Ftb-  24,  1849. 


%mm 


BeaefiU  of  Wool  Ilcpole. 

Eds.  CtrtTivAToa— In  conversation  vrith  irentlemen 
from  diflerent  parts  of  the  state  during  the  vdnter,  I 
find  that  the  fncflhfes  for  selling  won)  are  fkr  greater 
with  us,  than  in  many  other  sections,  and  that  the  de- 
pot system  is  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated 
by  many.  In  view  of  thSese  fkcts,  I  thought  it  might 
net  be  amiss  to  stiggest  some  thoughts  for  the  fnforma- 
tian  of  those  who  are  uaaequainted  with  the  operation 
of  that  system ;  believmg  as  I  do,  that  if  they  under- 
stood the  advaataigesto  he  derived  firuB  it,  all  who  have 
to  depend  on  the  agents  of  manufacturers,  or  the  0pa- 
euiaCoT,  for  pwonasers,  would  ptttrauixe  the  depot. 

The  greateat  objeetion  I  flad  to  this  eourae,  is  a  warn 
ef  oonfldence  m  the  responsibiKty  of  the  agents.  Three 
aeppofe  oiht  nave  as  yet  oeea  estaMished ,  and  I  ean 
speak  of  enly  one  ef  the  agents,  an  I  am  anaequainted 
Wini  the  otaen. 

With  Mr.  Blaaehard,  the  agent  at  Kinderhook,  I  am 
weH  aeqaainted,  aad  know  him  to  be  well  qualifled  ia 
all  respects  to  conduct  such  an  establishtnent,  and  that 
hia  experience  for  several  years  past  has  added  greatly 
to  these  qualifieatioDs ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity, that  he  has  given  general  saiislbetfon,  and  ea- 
jc^s  the  eonfl^tnce  of  all  who  have  patronizCN!  his  es- 
tablishment ;  and  I  recommend  him  to  all  who  approve 
of  the  depot  syateai)  aa  every  w<^  worthy  of  their  pat- 
ronage. 

t£»  depot  ^steai  ie  eendoeted  npeii  the  well  known 
priaoipleo  of  all  other  oommisaioa  boalness,  and  faeili- 
tatea  the  aale  of  wool  by  eoilaotin«  lai»e  fraaatitioi  af 
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the  varioos  grades  at  one  place ;  thereby  enabliiTg  ihe 
mannrRcturer  to  purchase  the  grades  adapted  to  the 
style  of  goods  be  makes;  inducing  many  to  visit  the 
depot  lor  that  purpose,  and  creating  competition  ad- 
YHiitageous  to  the  seller.  But  a  greater  advantage 
arises  tVotn  the  fact  that  the  agent  understands,  and 
oan  judge  of  the  value  of  the  article  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  the  farmer  can  judge  of  the  value  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  or  a  pound  of  porkj  for  with  those  articles, 
the  farmer  has  a  basis  on  which  to  found  his  estimate 
of  their  value ,^-tbe  prices  of  flour  and  pork  per  barrel 
being  a  reliable  standard ;  so  with  beef  and  all  kinds  of 
^rain{  tlie  difference  in  the  quality  of  these  articles  be- 
ing so  small,  and  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure 
Ko  well  understood,  that  he  can  arrive  at  their  value 
with  great  certainty. 

Not  so  with  the  article  of  wool ;  that  has  many  dif- 
ferent grades,  each  bearing  a  different  price,  varying 
from  twenty  to  sixty  cents  or  more  per  pound,  and  any 
of  the  well  selected  flocks  have  qualities  differing  in 
value  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

These  different  qualities  cannot  be  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  to  the  grower,  because  it  requires 
much  practice  in  handling  and  assorting  for  the  manu- 
facturer, to  make  a  man  a  competent  judge  of  the  dif- 
ferent  sorts  <soiitaiaed  in  any  flock;  hence,  from  the 
nature  of  the  farmer's  pursuit,  the  impoasibility  of  his 
knowing  the  difference^  hence  also  the  importance  of  a 
depot  for  wool,  where  it  may  be  aaeorted  by  skilful 
hands,  OMddng  the  value  of  each  sort  available  to  the 
grower. 

To  fix  a  price  for  wool,  there  must  be  a  reliable  ba- 
sts on  which  to  found  that  price ;  with  that  also,  the 
grower  is  as  muoh  in  the  dark  as  in  determining  the 
different  qualities  of  his  wool ;  but  with  this  the  agent 
is  as  familiar  as  with  the  different  grades  he  handles, 
basing  that  knowledge  on  the  prices  of  cloths  in  mar- 
ket, and  knowing  the  pades  of  wool  of  which  the  va- 
rious qualities  are  made,  and  the  price  of  manufactur- 
ing each  quality,  he  has  no  more  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  the  different  sorts  than  the  fanner  has 
in  determining  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  by  the 
value  of  a  barrel  of  flour;  and  from  the  knowledge  he 
has  of  the  cloth  and  wool  marketo,  and  the  quantities 
of  each  in  the  different  markets  in  the  country,  he  is 
better  aWe  to  judge  of  the  fluctnatbns  of  trade,  and 
to  calculate  with  more  certainty  the  probable  rise  or 
fall  in  the  nuurket. 

Assorting  wool,  and  aelliag  to  the  maaiifaoturer,  at 
.  the  different  prioes  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  those  sorts, 
is  what  the  speculator,  as  a  general  rule,  relies  upon 
for  his  profits,— iiaying  the  gro^^er,  as  he  usually  does, 
for  well  bred  flocks,  about  what  the  low  grades  are 
worth. 

It  is  well  understood  by  persons  conversant  with  such 
matters,  that  the  manufacturer  is  willing  to  pay  more 
according  to  iu  value,  for  the  grades  he  works,  than 
he  wilLlbr  promiscuous  loU  of  different  grades,  and  that 
the  manufacturer  of  fine  wool,  places  a  higher  value  on 
such  wool,  than  the  manufacturer  of  coarse  wool*  so 
also  with  the  manufacturer  of  coarse  wool,  he  places  a 
higher  value  on  the  kind  he  works,  than  the  manufac- 
turer of  fine  wools. 

Having  wool  assorted  by  competent  judges,  angles 
«aoh  maa  to  determine  whether  his  flock  is  above  or  be- 
low the  staadard  of  his  neighbor,  and  whether  he  is 
pursuing  the  aiost  judicious  course  in  point  of  economy 
ui  keeping  the  kind  of  eheep  he  does. 

The  depot  qrstem  gives  an  opportunity  for  interchange 
ol  views  among  wool  growers,  meeting  at  the  depot, 
and  communicating  such  information  aa  they  may  have 
derived  from  experience;  and  enables  them  to  formcor- 
cect  opimoBs  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  and  what 
improvemenu  are  made  in  breeding;  as  the  character 


of  each  flock  is  ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  depot 
agent  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  at  rest  all  disimte. 

The  number  of  fleeces  are  there  recristeivd,  the  dif. 
ferent  qualities  ast-ertHined,  ihe  weight  of  each,  and  the 
dollars  and  cents  they  produce;  securiDg  to  the  grower 
much  valuable  inform  at  iun  and  many  facilities  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  Lis  business ; — eoftbliDg  him  to 
form  coi-'cct  views,  draw  correct  inferences,  ami  make 
them  available  to  his  interest,  and  gratifying  to  his  de- 
sire for  improvement.  Daniel  S.  Cuaris.  Canon 
Centre^  N.  F.,  March  10,  1849. 

Tlae  Spring 


Eds.  Cui.TivAToa — The  spring  is  a  most  impcRtiat 
season  to  the  farmer.  In  all  cold  climates,  where  Uk 
warm  and  growing  season  is  short,  much  depeadi 
upon  getting  our  summer  crops  in,  in  good  sn- 
son,  and  in  good  order.  The  land  should  be  well  tilled. 
and  the  surface  well  pulverised,  so  as  to  give  the  roou 
of  the  young  plants  a  healthful  and  vigorooB  growth  m 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  This  enahlea  them  to 
stand  either  too  much  wet,  or  too  much  dir  veath«r, 
and  the  attacks  of  worms  much  better  than  if  got  is 
late  in  the  season,  or  in  bad  order.  The  straw  of  graii 
•own  early,  is  not  as  subject  to  rust  or  lodge,  as  that 
sown  late;  and  grain  which  is  forward,  and  ripos 
early,  is  usually  much  better  and  heavier  than  that 
which  is  late.  The  fanner  who  gets  his  crops  in  well 
and  in  good  season,  is  most  sure  of  a  good  yield;  be- 
sides, if  be  gets  his  spring's  work  done  earlv,  he  will 
be  most  likely  to  do  the  whole  work  of  the  season  ig 
good  time,  and  will  have  lime  te  do  it  well ;  while,  if 
be  gets  behind  time  in  the  spring,  he  will  be  most^k^ 
ly  to  get  behind  time  through  the  whole  season;  isd 
being  drove  with  his  work,  wHi  not  be  likely  to  do  it 
well ;  and  if  he  keeps  an  account  of  outgoes  and  in- 
comes, will  be  most  likely  to  find  bis  profits  mneh  ks 
than  they  would  have  been,  had  his  spring's  work  beea 
done  in  season. 

The  spring  is  also  important  in  another  point  of  riew. 
Almost  all  of  our  domestic  animals  drop  their  jonng  at 
this  sea^n ;  and  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  the  t& 

fetable,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  animal  kio|- 
om,  viz:  that  we  pay  particular  attentioo  to  then 
while  young,  so  as  to  give  them  a  healthful  and  vigor- 
ous growth  in  the  start.  All  experience  has  ihowa 
that  if  we  would  rear  good  stock,  we  must  give  then 
good  keeping  wbile  young.  In  cold  dimates,  all  ifii- 
mals  intended  to  be  reared,  should  be  dropped  as  early 
as  the  climate  and  season  will  adimit.  This  enables 
them,  with  good  keeping,  to  become  so  large  and  hir- 
dy,  aa  to  stamd  the  first  winter  well ;  while  if  dropped 
late  in  the  season,  and  poorly  attended  to,  their  small 
size, — slender  and  feeble  constitution,  illy  fits  them  to 
stand  our  severe  winters.  The  first  of  March  is  the 
best  time  for  calves.  This  enables  tbem  to  make  good 
use  of  the  early  grasses  as  soon  as  they  start,  and  gires 
tbem  the  benefit  of  the  whole  season  of  pastnrage. 
And  further,  the  dams  of  all  young  animals,  reqsite 
particular  attention  and  good  keeping  at  this  sessoo,  «r 
they  will  run  down  and  becomejwor.  Dairy  cows  e^ 
pecially «  should  have  the  beat  of  catfo,  if  we  expect  a 
good  yield  from  them  during  the  season.  The  mib 
drawn  from  the  cow  is  a  monstroos  draft,  and  if  she  u 
suffered  to  get  poor  in  the  spring,  she  will  remain  so 
during  the  season,  and  the  yield  of  milk  will  be  small. 
particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seasoo. 

There  aie  many  other  important  matters  to  be  look«d 
to  during  the  spring.  Bo  your  oki  meadows  need  har- 
rowing and  manuring,  and  additional  grass  seed  ?  If 
so,  now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it. 

Have  you  a  sufficient  number  of  fruit  trees,  and  of 
t^e  different  kinds  best  suited  to  your  aoil  anddiinstef 
L  not,  this  ia  the  time  to  plant  them. 
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Have  you  a  sufficiency  of  shade  trees  and  shrubbery 
to  make  your  situation  pleasant  ?  If  not,  now  is  the 
time  to  plant  them.  It  will  cost  you  but  little  labor. 
Plant  them,  keep  cattle  from  them,  and  natural  agents 
will  do  the  rest. 

Although  we  would  not  encourage  extravagance  of 
fetyle  in  our  common  farmers,  still  we  can  see  no  Qood 
reason  why  they  should  not  practice  and  encourage 
Gorrect  taste,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits. It  is  belieTed  that  those  farmers  who  are  the 
most  particular  in  all  their  operations,  are  the  most 
prosperous,  provided  they  avoid  what  may,  (as  applied 
to  farmers)  be  justly  termed  extravagance. 

The  time  when  a  particolar  job  is  done,  may  not  be 
of  much  importance  to  the  manufacturer  or  mechanic, 
bat  to  the  farmer  it  is  all  important  that  he  does  almost 
every  thing  at  the  right  time.  He  has  to  depend  upon 
natural  agents  for  success;  and  they  will  not  come 
to  his  aid,  anless  he  aecommodates  them  as  to  time. 
Natare  does  not  alter  her  laws  or  roles,  to  suit  either 
the  ignorance,  miajudgment  or  slackness  of  the  farmer. 
If  he  plants  his  corn  too  late  in  the  spring,  she  will 
not  stay  the  frost  in  the  fall  to  give  it  time  to  ripen.  If 
then,  we  would  be  benefited  by  natural  agents  we  most 
so  observe  their  laws  as  that  they  oome  most  readily  to 
oar  aid ;  and  there  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  this 
obsenranoe  ia  more  important  than  in  the  spring.  Far- 
na.    Co/ttflnHa,  Ftb,  24,  1849. 


Notices  of  |pnblicatioit0. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK  :  or  Compend  of  American 
Agricalturo;  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures, 
Dniiiinir,  Irrigation,  GraiUf  Roots,  Froits,  Cotton,  Tobac- 
co, SagaJoCane,  Rico,  and  every  Staple  Prodnet  of  the  United 
States,  with  tlio  best  methods  of  Planting,  Cultivation,  and  Pre- 
paration  Ibr  Market:  By  R.  L  Alz^sm.  New- York,  C  M. 
Sazton. 

*'  The  American  Farm  Book  "  is  a  handsome  dollar  volume,  by 
ooe  of  ODr  moat  correct  agricultural  wriiers,  sydieraatically  arrang- 
ed, and  embracing  thoM  subiectt  of  most  general  interest  to  the 
practical  ftrmer,  treated  in  a  plain  and  poinilar  manner.  It  is  a  re- ' 
production  of  the  "  Brief  Compend  or  American  Agriculture," 
pobltshed  by  the  same  author  about  two  years  since,  |nd  which 
met  wiih  so  ra|nd  a  sale,  as  to  induce  a  new  and  enlargea  edition, 
uoder  ibe  more  appropriate  title  now  chosen ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
bear  that  this  is  intended  as  one  of  the  first  in  a  <'  Series  of  lessons 
for  ihe  American  Farmer,"  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Allbji;  who, 
fiom  his  good  jud|[ment,  familiar  acquaintance  with  rural  affairs, 
and  ability  as  a  writer,  is  peculiarly  qualified  foi  such  a  work-  The 
rolume  before  as  will  be  (bund  useful  to  the  farmer  of  the  north 
and  the  planter  of  the  south,  treating  as  it  does  of  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  every  section  of  our  eouuiry.  It  is  illustrated  iiy  about 
loo  engravings,  and  is  gut  up  in  a  style,  creditable  to  the  enterprising 
publisher. 

THE  ARCHITECT;  a  series  of  Original  Designs  fbr  Domestic 
and  Ornamental  Cottage^  connected  Mrith  Landscape  Gardening, 
adqptcd  to  the  United  States ;  illnstrHted  by  Drawings  of  Ground 
Plots.  Plans,  Perspective  Views,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details 
By  W.  H.  Raxlktt,  New  York. 

We  have  on  several  previous  occasions  noticed  this  excelleui  work. 
It  continues  to  be  published  as  heretofore,  ai  fiAy  cents  each  num- 
ber, containiiig  two  complete  plans  of  honses,  with  full  estimates 
o(  the  cost  The  work  is  doing  much  good  by  tlie  dissemuiation  of 
onrect  information  on  arehiteoture. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  &  ARTS.— We  lave 
received  the  March  number  of  this  excellent  work.  As  usuni,  in 
contents  are  of  a  high  character  in  a  scientific  view.  AmiOig  other 
article*,  we  iwiiee  the  following :  Some  new  discoveries  restiecting 
the  Date*  on  Ihe  Great  Calendar  Stone  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans, 
with  Observations  on  the  Mexican  Cycle  of  Fifty-two  Vears,  by  E. 
G-  .<^vrvK ;  on  the  comparative  value  of  different  kindf  of  Coal  for 
the  parpoee  of  Illumination ;  and  on  methods  not  hitherto  praoticed 
for  ascertaining  the  Value  of  Uie  Gases  they  afford,  by  Am>bcw 
Fttk  ;  Parallelism  of  the  PaJceoioic  Formation  of  North  America, 
with  thoee  of  Europe,  by  En.  mc  Vbrivkvil,  translated  with  cor- 
reciions,  by  Jamks  Hali.;  Notes  on  Upper  Colifomia,  by  Jambs 
D.  Da:ia.  This  work  is  conducted  by  Mf^srs.  ^illiman  Sc  Daxa. 
and  published  at  NeW  Haven,  on  the  first  day  of  every  secowt 
raoinh.  at  9S  per  year. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAf,   AND  VERMONT   AGRICIL- 

TURI>T,  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  (16  page  octnvo.)  publith'-cl  :ii 
Windsor,  by  Messrs.  Bishop  &  Tract,  the  editors  of  the  "  Ver- 
mont Chronicle,"  the  No^.  of  the  current  vol.  of  which  have  come 
to  hand  since  oar  la^t.  It  is  devoted  in  equal  parts,  to  Agriculture 
and  the  cause  of  Edacntlon  in  Common  Schools,  a  subject  of 
Cieat  impifftaaca  to  our  farmers,  so  many  of  whom  are  dependant 


upon  tliese  schools  for  all  the  "schooling**  ihey  receive.  Il 
IS  handsomely  printed,  and  published  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  year,  where  16  copies  are  taken.  ■ 

WORKING  FARMER.~We  have  reoeived  the  first  number  of 
a  publication  with  this  title,  published  at  New  York,  by  KizfOMAN 
ft  Caoss,  and  edited  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Maps*.  It  is  a  well  filled  quur- 
to  of  sixteen  pages,  and  is  to  be  issued  monthly,  at  filly  cents  a 
year. 

WOOL  GROWER  AND  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTiCL'I«- 
TURE— This  is  a  periodical  just  started  at  Buflhlo,  by  T.  C.  Ps- 
Tias,  Esq.  It  is  to  be  published  monthly,  each  number  contaiuing 
sixteen  pages  octavo,  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  Mr.  P  is  favorably 
known  as  an  agricultural  writer,  and  will,  ito  doubt,  make  an  iuie- 
resting  paper.  It  will  give  particular  attention  to  all  branches  of 
the  wool  business.  It  is  to  have  a  horticultural  department,  to  be 
conducted  by  B.  Hodos,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  cultivator. 


^tidtD£r0  to  €oxxtBpoxibmU. 

STAGGERS  IN  SHEEP.— A.  G.  M.,  Isle  of  Wight,  Va.  Tlie 
disease  you  eall  **  blmd  staggers,"  is  what  is  called  ''sturdy  *'  by 
veterinarians.  It  is  caused  by  parasitic  ahiroals  in  the  brain,  called 
hydatids.  The  origin  of  these  animals,  and  tlie  means  by  which 
they  are  propagated,  ore  not  fully  understood.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  says  the  disease  is  most  destructive  on  farms  that  are  Ill- 
sheltered,  onn  on  which  the  sheep  are  mo*l  exposed  to  blasts  and 
showers.  A  cure  is  seldom  effected.  It  is  recommended  to  remove 
the  animals,  as  soon  as  attacked,  from  wet  nlnces  to  dry  situations. 
Some  have  been  cured  by  trepanning,  and  the  extraction  of  the  hy- 
datids. 

BONE  SPAVIN.— W  C.  B.,  Colchester,  Ci.  The  disease  which 
has  attacked  the  hock  joint  of  your  horse,  is  probably  bone  spavin. 
The  safest  treatment  for  it  is  blistering,  which,  if  long  contmiied, 
may  absorb  the  bony  deposite,  or  at  least  lessen  the  inflammation. 
The  use  of  the  chisel  or  tlie  hot  iron,  m  cutting  or  burning  the 
swelling,  ia  discouraged  by  the  best  fhrriers- 

TOBACCO  FOR  SMOKINii— A.  C.  R.,  WaUen's  Rklge,  Teua. 
We  are  unable  lo  give  you  the  tnodut  ofMrtmdi  of  raising  tobacco 
in  Cuba,  exclusively  for  smoking.  An  account  of  the  mode  of  raia> 
ing  tobacco  ui  Comtpcticut,  will  be  found  in  the  Cult  for  1B44,  p.  89. 

FOWLS  BATING  FEATHERS.— "A  SuBscaiaaa,'^  Wind- 
sor, Ct.  The  habit  of  eating  each  other's  feathers,  which  fowls  of> 
ten  have,  when  confined  in  yards,  is  not  perhaps,  fully  andemood. 
It  is  a  morbid  appetite,  apparently  induced  in  the  outset,  by  the  im- 
patience of  tlie  fowl  under  confinement  It  is  very  difficult  to  ctuv, 
and  we  have  known  it  to  be  kept  up  till  some  indivhluoU  of  the 
flock,  wlto  were  made  special  viciinw.  were  almost  entirely  strip- 
ped of  their  feathefi,  and  sometimes  nave  even  hod  their  entrails 
torn  out.  The  best  preventives  are  animal  food,  bones,  (not  burnt) 
oyster  shells,  charcoal,  and  a  \*ariety  of  grains,  with  clean  apart- 
ments, and  pieiily  of  clean  water.  Sometimes  a  particular  fowl, 
i^ows  a  more  inveterate  dispostion  to  eat  feathers  than  the  reet  of 
the  flock.    It  is  best  to  kill  or  remove  such. 

TIE-CHAINS  FOR  CATTLE —S.  G.,  Bullville,  Orange  Co, 
N.  Y.  The  common,  and  we  think  the  beet  mode  of  using  these 
chains,  is  around  an  upright  stanchion,  which  is  inserted  at  the  low- 
er end  into  a  piece  of  timber,  laid  along  to  form  out*  side  of  the 
manger,  and  for  the  cattle  to  feed  over.  A  separate  stall  and  feed- 
ing space  is  preferable  for  each  animal  (See  Cultivator  for  1847 
pp.  184, 185. 

FATl'ENING  HOGS.— W.  R.  W.,  Vienna  Cross-Roads,  Ohio 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  you  "  can  raise  and  Ihueu  fifty 
hogs  on  one  thousand  bushels  of  corn  1"  we  think  much  would  de- 

gsnd  on  the  d€gru  of  fatness  to  M'hich  they  were  to  be  brought, 
ut  with  a  good  breed  of  hogs  and  proper  care  in  feeding,  we  should 
think  20  bushels  of  corn  would  make  200  pounds  of  pork— or  ten 
pounds  to  a  bushel.  Some  iriato  have  shown  twelve  pounds  to  the 
btishel. 

USE  OF  LIME  — M.  L.  C.  Sangerfield,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
We  should  think  it  pn»bable  that  lime  would  he  useful  ns  a  meuore 
on  the  drained  swamp  you  describe,  though  at  the  price  you  men- 
tion. IS  cents  per  bushel,  we  have  doubts  whether  its  use  would  be 
profitubie.  Better  to  try  it  fir.<t  on  a  small  scale  The  vegetable 
matter  of  the  .•«wamp  would  be  valuable  to  absorb  the  urine  of  aui- 
mal.'9.  and  would  probably  be  a  good  manure,  mixed  with  Mshes. 

WHITE  CLOVER  SEED— W  R,  Canada  We.st.  Tlie  price 
of  this  article  is  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  by  the  small  quantity. 
It  can  be  had  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  It  is  not  ea- 
sy to  save  the  seed,  as  it  is  seldom  grown  by  itself.  Most  of  the  seed 
sold  in  this  couoiry  is  imported  from  Hollaiid. 

GRAFTING  PKACIl  I'^S.— C  S..  Sbelburne,  Mass.  Peaches  are 
not  readily  propagated  by  grafting,  and  we  should  think  it  woukl 
not  be  nn  object  to  make  the  attempt.  Budding  ig  the  mode^rene- 
rnlly  adopted  for  this  fruit.  In  regard  to  remedying  thr  difficulty 
you  experience  from  the  buds  winter- killing,  we  Khonld  be  glad  to 
receive  tiie  Miggessious  of  our  correspondents. 

MADDER.— The  prot>er  time  lo  obtain  the  roots  of  madder  is 
autumn  They  can  be  had  of  .1.  E^tojt,  of  West  Winfield,  N  Y., 
at  9iiS0  per  hushel— delivered  at  U;ica 

GRASS  FOR  PARKS  -W  H  T  ,  New  York.  Tt  i«  not  easy 
to  obta  n  a  firm,  velvety  turf,  in  closely  wooded  parks.  The  best 
graw  we  nre  aiquainleci  with  for  ihi«  purpose,  is  the  common  spire 
gra-^.  or  Keniuclg-  blue  grass— Poa  praunsit  Of  the  Bermuda 
prnsn,  grown  in  the  Southern  states,  we  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge. Tlie  seed  of  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  can  be  obtained  of 
the  seedsmen  in  New  York.  It  may  be  sown  any  time  in  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  moist.  AI)OUt  a  bushel,  or  ten  pounds  of  tole- 
rably cleaij  seed,  will  be  sufficient  for  an  a'*re. 
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Mts  for  tjir  fflontj^. 

CoMMUNiCATioNfl  hav«  b«eD  received,  einee  our  1m«, 
from  A  8ubMrib«»r,  B.  B.  P.,  A.  O.  Moody,  R.,  T., 
Ajricola,  S,  W.  Gold.  A  Subscriber,  R*«**»,  Jason 
Smith,  Farmer,  W.  Bacon,  Fleming  Grove,  O.  H.  Dadd, 
J.  W.  Bailey,  J.  8.  Pettibone,  John  Tufts,  Daniel  &. 
Curtis,  M.  l»*  Conger,  8.  E.  Todd,  Sportsman,  Charles 
Smith,  M.  8.  Bailey,  8.  W.,  R»  D.  Weeks,  I.  Hildreth, 
L.  B.  O  ,  J.  M'Kinslry,  J.  D.  Spinner,  C.  W.  Hillman, 
R.  H.  Drake,  F.  £.  Siowe,  Reed  Burrett,  A  Practical 
Farmer,  A.  J.  Kecney,  A  Raw  Haml,  Subscriber,  £., 
B.  M.  £ni8,  A.  L.  Fish,  O.  R.,  B.  C.  M.,  A  subscriber, 
E.  C.  Frost,  8.  W.  Jewett. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows :  Transactions  of  the  Mass.  A^.  ihjcleties  for  1847, 
and  of  the  Worcester  Co.  Society  for  1848,  from  J.  W. 
Lintoln,  Esq.— -Catalogues  of  Thorp,  Smith  v  Han- 
cbett's  Syracuse  Nursery,  and  of  Hover  &  Go's.  Pears, 
Boston--of  the  Delevan  Nursery  of  F.  K.  Phenix, 
Delevan,  Wisconslu-~-of  B.  M.  Watson's  Nursery,  Ply- 
month,  Mass.^-of  C.  Hamilton's  Nursery,  Canterbury. 
N.  Y. 

O*  Though  we  publish  over  thirty  communications 
this  month^  we  have  still  a  goodly  number  on  hand,  sev- 
eral of  whieh  were  intended  for  this  paper,  but  are  de- 
layed simply  for  want  of  room.  Among  these,  are  those 
of  Dr.  Martin,  Mr.  Holbbook,  Mr.  Bailet,  W.  C. 
W.,  (this  was  accidenially  mislaid,  or  it  would  have 
had  an  earlier  insertion,)  8.  W.,  and  others. 

Postage  of  the  Cultivator. — In  answer  to  several 
inquiries,  we  repeat  the  notice  heretofore  frequently 
given,  that  *•  The  Cultivator*'  Is  subject  to  «  n$w9papfr 
po9tag€  oniy.**  See  certificate  of  Postmaster  Geneiml,  in 
our  last  year's  vol.>  p.  97. 

To  ocTR  Agents. — ^It  is  not  neoessary  that  all  subscri- 
bers should  be  at  one  place,  or  that  all  names  should  be 
forwarded  at  one  time,  to  enable  Agents  to  receive  the 
paper  at  the  club  priees.  For  instance,  if  an  Agent 
sends  us  $2  for  two  copies,  he  will  be  entitled  to  five 
more  copies  for  $3 — an  A  gent  sending  $5  for  seven  cop- 
ies, will  be  entitled  to  three  more  copies  for  $2,  or  eight 
more  for  $5— and  three  copies  for  every  $2  sent  after- 
waf«ls.  We  will  send  the  papers  to  any  number  of  post- 
offlees  nauwd,  addressed  to  the  individuals  named. 

R.  R.  P. — We  have  not  one  of  the  numbers  you  re- 
quire to  complete  your  vols,  of  the  Cultivator.  VO*  All 
.our  unbound  Nos.  of  Vols.  7,  8,  9  and  10,  old  series, 
were  burnt. 

AG Rx cultural  Education.— The  subject  of  estab- 
lishing an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special 
instruction  in  reference  to  agricnlture,  was  brought 
prominf*ntly  forward  by  Gov.  Fish  in  his  late  message 
to  tlie  legislature.  Responding  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor,  the  New-York  State  Agrieultnral  So- 
ciety, at  its  annual  meeting  in  January  last,  appointed  a 
committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  memorial  was  consequently  submitted,  in  ref- 
erence to  which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the 
legisla'ure,  brought  in  a  bill,  pftovidtng,-*!.  That  the 
State  shall  appropriate  $5U|CW  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Agricultural  School  and  Experimental  Farm;  the 
ol^et  of  which  shall  be  "instruction  in  the  sciences, 
in  tho  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  breeding, 
raising  and  improvement  of  farm  stock,  In  veterinary 
treatment,  in  general  farm  management,  in  horticulture 
and  gardening,"  &c.  2.  It  proposies  that  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  consist  of  nine 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  reside  in  each  judicial  dis- 
trict, to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  aet  into  effect. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  we  omit  for  the 
piesent,  as  It  is  now  under  discussion,  and  may  receive 
various  moillftcations  in  its  passage. 

Mr.  V ail's  Salb  or  Short  Horns.— We  would  call 
particular  attention  to  this  sale,  an  advertisement  of 
which  will  be  found  in  this  numbrr.  Mr.  Vail  has  ta- 
ken great  pains  In  the  collection  of  his  herd, — has  im- 
ported several  fine  animals  from  England  at  very  high 
prices, — and  has  purchased  others  here,  including  some 
of  the  best  of  Mr.  Prentice's  late  herd,  at  such  rates 
aa  are  always  commanded  by  the  best  stock.  He  has 
also,  some  choice  young  animals,  of  both  sexes;  and  we 
think  those  who  wish  to  purchase  stock  of  this  breed, 
can  hardly  fail  to  find  in  this  herd,  such  as  will  meet 
their  approbation. 


New  iiiroRTATioNOF  Skdrt  Horn  Cattle.— Col.  J. 

M.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  has  lately  made  aa  importa- 
tion of  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  from  England.  The 
bull  is  known  as  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  registered  ia 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  II ^rd  Book  as  foltows: 

Third  l>uke  of  Cambridge,  (5,941,)  roan,  calved 8c^ 
tember  14,  1841,  bred  by  i  hom.-ks  Batc«,  kirkkavisg- 
ton,  )forkshire;  got  bv  Tuke  of  NorthuaberlaiMi, 
(1940,;  dam,  Waterloo  2d,  by  B4I%idere,  (]7tB,)c.d. 
by  Waterloo,  (2816,)  gr.  g.  d.  by  Waterloo,  («16.) 

The  hei£srs,  which  are  from  eight  to  ten  mouths  old, 
were  all  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Si  ErHtNSON,  of  Stodcton-ea. 
TcPSy  who  has  long  been  knouro  as  one  of  theuMMtsse- 
cessful  breeders  in  Englaml.  A  uumg  other  superior  aai- 
mals  bred  by  him,  may  be  nuniion^  the  celebrated  boll 
Belvidere,  of  whose  blood,  it  will  be  seen,  3d  Dakc  of 
Cambridge  poMesses  one-half — both  the  sire  and  du 
of  the  latter  having  bees  begotten  by  tbc  fomcr. 

We  had  the  opportunitv  of  seeing  Col.  Sherwood's 
animals,  as  they  passed  through  this  city.  The  boll  is 
certainly  one  or  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen — whether 
home-bred  or  imported — both  in  respect  to  perfeetios 
of  form  and  handling.  The  heifers  are  all  fine,  sad 
without  designing  any  invidious  comparisoB,  we  suy 
venture  to  say  that  the  equals  of  two  oi  them  will  be 
found  '*  few  and  far  between." 

Fat  Animals. — The  markets  in  Albanv  prsssalsdss 
attractive  display  of  fine  meat  on  the  22u  of  Februxr. 
At  the  Centre  Market,  Mr.  Ed.  Kirkfatrics  exhibit- 
ed the  beef  ef  two  young  cows,  (four  years  old)  which 
weighed, — quarters*  hide  and  tallow, — 120DpoiBds  esel>. 
They  were  raised  fly  Mr.  Clement  I«bach»  ef  fistoa, 
Madison  county.  The  finest  one  appeared  to  be  a  cra» 
of  the  Durham  and  Devon. 

Mr.  James  McQvade  showed  the  rircsssss  of  two 
fat  heifers  bred  by  £.  P.  Prentice,  £sq.y  of  Albtoj, 
and  fattened  by  Mr.  John  R  Packer,  of  Charlton,  Sir- 
atoga  county.    The  largest  weighed  I4(X)  lbs. 

Messrs.  Putnam  8l  Shaw,  at  the  North  Market,  shov- 
ed the  quarters  of  a  pair  of  very  superior  oxen,  raised 
by  Mr.  Henry  Rhodes,  of  Trtolon,  Oneida  cosaty, 
and  fattened  by  Mr.  Lyman  Brain ard,  of  Attica. 
These  cattle  received  one  of  the  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Buflhto.  Their  live  weight  was  ma  1bs.--dcad 
weight,  beef  343<)  lbs.— hides  300  lbs.— tallow  324  lb«._ 
total  weight  4,054,  or  2,027  lbs.  each.  These  oxea 
were  a  cross  of  the  Devon  breed  with  the  commoD 
stock — were  of  extraordinary  fatness  and  great  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  bone  and  olTal. 

Mr.  KiRXPATRiCK  had  the  careasaes  of  six  fst  Aetp, 
and  Messrs.  Putnam  k.  8haw  the  ssuse  number,  nostlf 
a  cross  of  the  Bakewell  or  Leicester  tad  dotsvoM 
bree<ts,  the  weight  of  which  ranged  from  lOUto  130  lbs. 
each. 


Blood  Horbe« — An  advert iscmsMt  of  the  iaifM»te4 
thorough-bred  horse  « Consternation^"  will  be  fmsd  ia 
this  number.  He  is  a  fine  horse,  and  we  aie  told  that 
his  progeny  are  very  promtsTng. 

Morgan  Horses. — We  invite  attention  to  the  aiifer- 
tisement  of  the  <-&iffbrd  Morgan,"  and  the  "Gesenl 
Gifford,''  to  be  found  in  t hie  number.  They  are  both 
prime  animals. 

Morgan  Horse  in  Ohio.— We  are  infonaedthat  Mr. 
N.  E.  Austin,  of  Hartford,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, has 
procured  one  of  the  Morgan  horses  exhibited  at  the 
Show  of  the  New- York  State  Ar.  Society,  at  Boi&Io, 
by  J.  Hekderson  of  Mendon,  Monroe  county.  This 
horse,  as  wc  are  informed,  was  bred  la  Vermont.  Be 
is  an  active,  well  formetl  animal,  showiag  much  of  tht 
genuine  Mo/gan  spirit  and  power. 

The  Cultivator  for  Small  Farmeirs. — A  corres- 
pondent at  Susquehannah, Broome  county,  V.  T.,writBi: 
»  The  idea  that  the  Cultivator  is  more  useful  to  the 
large  farmer  than  t*  the  saMdl  oaa,  I  think  very  «n«- 
neous.  In  the  pages  of  the  Cuttivatory  avery  man  ss- 
gaged  in  agriculture,  whether  he  cultivates  one  aere  f 
one  thousand  acres,  may,  in  my  view,  find  rnfonmtiea 
worth  much  more  than  the  money  paid  for  it.** 

Good  Butter  and  Good  Firkins.— Inquiry  is  fie- 
quently  made  as  to  the  best  wood  tfsc  fiiitins.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  inquiry,  we  have  before  stated  that  oak, 
ash,  birch,  maple,  and  spruce,  if  of  proper  quality  asd 
properly  seasoned,  hail  been  found  to  answer  well.  Is 
regard  to  maple  and  sprnce,  we  have  lately  heard  of 
their  use  by  several  dairymen  who  are  noted  for  the  fine 
quality  of  their  butter.  The  writer  b  using  from  a  fir- 
kin of  prime  buUer  made  last  aiituma,  by  Wm^Purcs, 
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of  Worcester,  OtMco  countj.  The  firkin  wm  thereat 
of  heart  spruce,  ana  the  butter,  which  was  made  in  the 
beet  manner  in  the  first  instance,  has  kept  perfectly 
•w^eet.  It  has  not  the  least  taste  of  the  wood,  or  of 
ranciility,  even  where  it  cornea  in  direct  contact  with 
tlie  sides  of  the  firkin.  It  is  pre  per  to  remark  that  the 
irood  alluded  to  is  the  white  spruee^(ilMSf  alha,)  and 
not  the  hemlock,  (A  eamadentu,)  which  in  some  sec- 
tions is  called  spmee. 

HUTCHINGS'  PAKuHAMA  OT  THE  8SA  AND  ShOR£S  OF 

TTf  B  M BDtTEBBANEAN. — ^Having  had  an  opportunity  of 
rlewlng  thiB  splendid  %'.ork  of  art,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  caliinf  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it.  It  is  not 
only  beautiful  as  a  picture,  but  in  a  high  decree  inter- 
•sting  and  instructive  in  a  geographical  view.  The 
raprnseniation  of  places  whicn  have  long  been  celebra- 
ted in  history,  conveys  to  the  observer  a  more  correct 
idea  of  their  sltttation  and  appearance  than  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  short  of  ocular  observation. 

Lahos  Hoo.-^Dr.  P.  O.  Bxbtojlet,  of  Oley,  Berks 
eoonty.  Pa.,  informs  us  that  Mr.  IsaASL  Ritteb,  of 
tbat  place,  slaughtered  a  hog  on  the  20th  of  January 
tost,  wbieh  was  seventeen  months  old^  the  weight  of 
wrhich,  dressed,  was  734  pounds. 

ExpoAT  or  Apples  from  Washington  County, 
Ohio. — Dr.  Hiij>&xth  states  that  that  portion  of  W'aali- 
ington  county  bonlering  on  the  Ohio  river,  furnished  for 
exportation,  last  year,  twenty-three  thousand  barrels  of 
Apples.  This  is  an  admirable  section  for  this  fruit. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  the  New-England  States, 
•ad  planted  large  orchards,  of  the  best  varieties  known. 

PA1^IBR*S  WHEAT  0IULL.~We  have  received  a  cut  hjmI 
eominunication  ia  reforeoc«  to  this  inachtne,  which  not  having  Ar- 
rived ID  time  for  this  nainbei-,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  lo  our 
DexL 

ERRATA.— 4n  Mr.  Tobd's  oomoiDiiicadon  on  "  Protection  of 
Workiitg-Uonee,*'  Ac  ,  in  oqr  lant,  p.  94.  the  trampoeition  of  a  liiw 
occurs.  The  ttumik  line  from  iTie  boiiom  should  have  been  pbccU 
berween  the  ttntk  and  eUvtmtk  liiiea.  The  nituUtutk  and  ttcentUth 
liMrs  from  the  top,  second  coliinin,  of  the  same  article,  should  read 
— and  to  suirer  the  penalty  of  violating  a  physical  law-^instead  of 
**•  and  to  soiiiir  the  peaahy  of  a  violent  physical  law.*' 


Preminms  Ibr  Svbsciibers  to  The  Caltlmtor. 


Our  offer  of  Friaea  for  sobscribers  to  the  current  vol.  of  Tht 
CmUirator,  was  tatended  m  an  experiment ;  and  though  some  com* 
plaint  was  made  that  they  were  offered  for  the  greatest  number, 
without  regard  to  popolaiion,  Ac,  the  experiment  has  equalled 
our  auticipatiuiis.  With  ourjjresent  experience,  ^^'c  shall  be  able 
another  year,  we  hope,  to  o0er  a  List  of  Premiums,  miiich  will 
prove  satisfaclory  to  all  who  may  ^'disposed  to  aid  us  in  extendiikg 
Ihe  circulation  oi  our  journal. 

According  to  the  conditions,  (for  which  see  last  page  of  Jan.  or 
Feb.  Nos.)  the  Prizes  for  this  year  are  awarded  as  folbws  : 

Ist.  To  James  M.  Tower,  WaterviUe,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for 
108  aubeenJiers^  $50. 

9d.  7>»  Boo.  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie,  Oreene  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  for  97~t40. 

3d.  To  C.  T.  Alvord,  Wilmington,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  for  90— 

•ao. 

ilh.  To  Jas.  Wells,  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y^  for  07— $20. 

5th.  To  O.  C.  Chamberlain,  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  Co.,  ft. 
Y..  for  07— $10. 

6lh.  To  P.  Kirkpalrick,  Hobart,  06— Willets  Keese,  Peru,  57— 
C.  p.  Waller,  Honesdale,  Pa..  5S— A.  Carey,  Fort  Plain.  51,  and 
Oco.  He^ep,  Oustavus,  O.,  51 — ^f«>r  the  five  next  highest  tisi-s.  eacii 
the  1st  and  9d  vols,  of  the  Horticnltunsi,  bonnd. 

7fh.  To  James  D.  Spinner,  Herkhner,  48— L-  W.  Curtis,  Madl- 
•oo,  45— H.  Mills,  Lowville,  49— Jas.  La  Roche,  Wilmington,  Del. 
49 — ^M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Lynebbnrgh.  Va^  41— B.  Macomfoer,  Grand 
lale,  Vt.,  40— Tliomas  Briggs.  Jr.,  Kii^tcw,  Can.,  80— Wm.  H. 
Woodburn,  Newville,  Pa.,  90— 0-  F.  Mallory,  Romeo,  Mich.,  38, 
and  Wm.  H.  White,  Vergennes,  Vt..  34— for  the  next  ten  highest 
1a.-ta,  each,  a  copy  of  the  M  vol.  of  ttie  Horticulturwi.  bound. 

8ih.  To  H.  B.  Tracy,  Nerwlchlowii,  Ot.-<-S.  Bntnierd.  Cedar- 
viile— J  M.  Bar  I,  Oswego— R.  A.  Tappan,  Newark  Valley— W. 
8.  Msynard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Charles  Root.  Gilbertsvifle— F. 
H.  Fesaendeii,  Brattleboro,  Vt  ^-J.  Brown,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— 
R.  S.  Bartleti.  Binghamton,  and  E.  D.  Freeman,  Amenia— fur  the 
ten  next  highest  lists,  each,  vols.  5  and  0  of  The  Cultivator,  for  1838 

9th.  To  Wm.  H'Kinney,  Ida  MiUs— L.  Rtohmond,  Woodstock, 
▼l. — J.  H.  Reid,  Frederickton,  N.  B.— IX  R.  Wheeler,  EUicoit- 
rille — O.  Stevenson,  Pleasant  Mount,  Pa.— John  M.  Sands,  Plea- 
wmnt  Valley.  Pa.— A.  A.  Mullett,  Si>ringdale,  O.— M.  Hemniway, 
Watcrtowu,  Ct.— C.  Babbit,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  Wm.  Bailey, 
Spcncert7wn — ^for  the  ten  next  highest  lisu,  each,  a  copy  of  Di>w- 
nsng*s  Fruiu  and  Fruit  Trees,  or  any  other  work  of  like  air.ouiit. 

lUlh.  To  W.  S.  Carter.  Quechee  Village.  Vf.r-D.  S.  Curtis.  Ca- 
nffflui  CenUo— Edward  Matioon,  Wesrterviile,  O— Charles  Ander- 
•rm,  AHegaiiy  City, Pa— A.  N.  Barber,  Harwimon, Ct.— J.  A-  Kly, 
Roiigfckeepsie — Geo.  Edwards,  Bath— L.  Helraer,  llion— J.  MiUerj 
Schoharie,  and  F.  B-  Stowe,  Brnceville,  O-— for  the  ten  next  high- 
set  Usls»  eac^  a  copy  of  Thomas*  Fruit  Cultnrist. 


Prices  of  Agriesliand  Prodacts* 

New. York,  March  98,  1840. 
FLOUR— Common  State  and  Michigan,  per  bbl.,  $5.37a$3.$0 
—Fancy  brands,  $6.12|a$0.d0. 

GRAIN— Wheat,  per  bush.,  $la$l.  19— dull.    Rye,  0Oa61c     In 
dian  Corn,  Northern,  Mla0Oe.— Southern,  58a50c. 
BUTTER— best,  per  ib.,  80aS9c.— western  dairy,  14al7c. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  0a7ic. 

BEEF- Mess,  per  bbl.,  $11.50al9.5<^Prime,  $7.50tt$8.7S. 
PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $ll.lStt$ll .80— Prime,  m.95. 
LARD— per  lb.,  0ia7ic. 
HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  8|alO}G. 
HEMP— American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  $1007100. 
TOBACCO— per  lb.,  Kenmcky,  oaO. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  0|^f— New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  7aAe. 
WOOL— {Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., 40a43o. 

American  full  blood  Merino, 30a98e. 

'*  half  blood  do., 3la33n. 

**  one-fourth  bk>od  and  common, ModOc- 

RniAKXs. — ^Ttiere  is  a  steady  demand  for  breadstuil^,  and  con- 
siderable stir  in  the  pork  trade.  Nothing  special  l»  note  in  olhar 
parts  of  the  market. 

Fiahkill  liUdiiif  Nmrseryy 

Tkro  and  a-ka\f  m%h$  North  from  the  Nntikmrgh  Ftnf. 

FRUIT    AHI>   ORSAMUTAL   T&BBft. 
^HE  subscriber  respectfully  solicits  the  aUeation of  Frail  groww 
^    ers  and  deaiars  in  Fruit  Trees  to  the  hurga  stock  ofiarad  for 
sale  by  hin  thia  qiring,  consisting  of 

91,000  APPLE  TREBS, 
of  the  most  apiM'ovcd  varieiios,  ftom  4  to  8  feet  high,  at  fiom  $1^ 
ta  $80  per  hnndsad. 

i«,000  PEAR  TREES, 
embracing  one  hmidred  of  the  beat  vnrietiaa  to  ba  ftauHl,  8  ta  7 
feat  hjgli  -$tS  to  $34  per  hmidred. 

8  000  CHERRY  TREES, 
from  one  to  three  years  from  the  inoculation,  4  to  10  feet  high— 
$31  per  hmidred. 

0,000  APRICOT  TREES, 
of  the  best  sorts,  on  peach  aud  plum  stocks ;  9^000  cf  wfajoh  are 
the  Early  Golden,  a  very  hardy  and  productive  variety,  one  to 
three  years  from  the  buds — $l!^J$0  on  peach,  and  $31  on  plum 
shocks  per  hundred. 

90,000  PEACH  TREES, 
of  the  BAOst  valuable  sfMts^  entirely  free  from  iHsaaas,  one  l»  tw» 
years  from  the  inooulatioa,  $0  to  $8  per  hundred. 

0,000  ISABEIXA  AND  CATAWBA  ORAPB  VINES, 
two  to  four  years  old,  with  fino  roots.    They  hava  beau  ananaUy 
cut  back,  and  are  in  excellent  condition  for  viaoyard  plantiogo* 
$19  to  $18  per  hmidred.    Also, 

1.000  QUINCE  TREES, 
moaily  of  the  Apple  variety.    Currant  and  Raspberry  Baah«& 
flirawberry  Vines,  Ac,  together  with  about  10.000  Deciduous  UM 
Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees,  many  of  which  are  extra  larg«. 

The  subscriber  is  induced  to  sell  at  the  very  low  prices  abova 
named,  in  eonseqnence  of  tho  stock  being  very  large.  All  tlmsa 
who  are  about  planting  orchards,  starting  aurserieOf  or  engaged  ia 
the  sale  of  tree*,  are  invited .  to  viait  and  inspect  his  sloelc.  The 
Fruit  Treea  nave  been  inoculated  under  the  imawdiale  iosBaetion 
of  the  proprietor,  and  mostly  from  trees  in  his  own  groanos,  and 
are  ^  th*  most  tnlmtMt  gtandard  tmu. 

From  4U  to  50  acres  attached  m  the  Nuvaary  are  cloaaly  act  with 
standard  and  specimen  trees,  which  greatly  increase  his  facilities 
lot  Hie  attMiBnieatof  cavractnaoa. 

The  new  and  valaahla  PaadMB  wkiuh  hava  witfaia  a  ftw  yeans 
past  originated  at  the  South,  as  well  as  the  ohoica  hjijjifm  of-  Iha 
weat,  have  bean  propagated,  and  are  of  »ftnaaisafor  transplant- 

"*'  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

when  ordered,  will  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  paeked  ao  as  to  be 

strut  safely  to  any  part  of  the  union. 

Cntelogiirs  aent  ti>  all  post  paid  applicants.  Girder*,  by  mail  or 
otherwise,  "wiXl  receivu  Imioediala  aftention. 

DANIEL  BRiNCKBEHOFF. 

Fishkill  Landing,  April  1, 1840.— It 

TttlsttMe  Propeity  for  9nH» 

npHE  midersignad  oAws  fbr  sala  in  ana  bodv,  or  in  portions,  or  for 
'■  Lease  to  tenants  weU  reoonuneiided,  toe  well  known  CAR- 
PENTER'S rOINT  PA  KM  and  Fisheries,  situated  in  CecU  Co.. 
Md.— at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  North  Ea»t  River.  The  sbM-es  command  the  waters  both  of 
the  bay  and  the  river,  and  are  among  the  moKt  valuable  in  the 
State*,  they  include  a  number  of  tlie  buildings  and  sheds  necessary 
for  the  active  prtisecution  of  die  fisheries;  the  land  is  of  ea«y  cu^ 
livatioi;,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  ready  access  bv  water  com- 
municatkni,  to  the  markets  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Baltimore-  The 
eiiiire  irat't  coutains  about  050  acre«,  of  which  some  136  are  under 
iictuttl  cultivation,  as  many  more  lying  oat  as  common,  whilst  of  the 
remainder,  one  half  lias  been  recenUy  cleared  and  the  other  is  very 
1  crivily  fmbercd. 

For  funhrr  inftirmatkmi  or  fbr  wood-cut  map  showing  the  posi. 
tion  and  sliape  of  the  property,  and  the  prominent  places  in  it«  vici. 
niiy,  appliciiiion  may  be  made  to  George  Earle,  Elktoii,  Md.;  J.  V. 
Houston,  Columbia,  Pa.;  J.  S.  Skinner  4k  Son,  Philadelpliia ;  the 
office  of  tliis  paper,  or  to  J.  HOWARD  McHENRY, 

April  l.—U*  BuHinora. 
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Shoit-Homt  at  Avction. 

^PHB  fabflcrllMr  beinf  aboat  difpotiiw  of  60  acres  of  hit  fai-m, 
-L  for  public  parp<Me«,  will  offer  at  public  sale  30  he»I  of  Sbort- 
Horn  Durham  Caitle,  (being  about  one-half  of  hit  present  herd,) 
at  his  farm,  9|  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  t3th  day  of  June  next, 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  forejioou,  consisting  uf  yearling,  Iwu  year  old 
and  lliree  year  old  heifers  and  cows,  and  11  yoaiig  bulls,  fron)  10 
moi.ths  to  2]  years  old.  Greaicare  has  bsen  observed  find  consi> 
derahle  expense  iucarred,  in  selecting  and  breeding  this  stock 
witli  reference  to  purity  of  blood  and  dairy  qualities.  The  awards 
of  ilie  New  York  State  Ag-  Society,  and  the  N.  Y.  American  In- 
stiiuit.',  attest  the  eatimution  in  which  it  is  held,  wherever  it  has 
Leeii  exhibited  for  competition.  Aliout  eight  hsad  of  the  above 
caiik',  arc  part  of  a  purchase  matle  last  Miiy,  of  E.  P-  Prentice, 
K^.,  oi' Albany,  embracing  a!l  the  Short  Horns  of  that  g:emlenian, 
uiui  were  the  product  of  tlie  four  selected  cows  he  retained  at  his 
p.tbiic  sale,  and  possessed  much  of  the  blood  o(  the  herd  oC  Mr. 
Whttiakcr,  of  England,  from  whom  Mr.  P.  made  importations  of 
stock.  The  otlicr  portion  of  the  young  stock  inherit  much  of  the 
b.ood  of  the  herd  ol  T.  Bales,  Esq.  of  Yorkshire,  Eiig,  from  whom 
my  importations  have  been  made,  being  one  and  two  crotwes  of 
the  imported  bull  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  bull  Me- 
teor. Ail  the  heifers  of  suitable  age,  are  or  will  be  in  calf  by  these 
bulls. 

For  the  information  of  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  introducing  Durham  stock  in  that  region,  and  who  may  en- 
tertain an  opininon,  that  that  climate  is  not  congenial  to  tlieir  suc- 
cessful propagation  there,  I  submit  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  A.  6«  Summer,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  South  CaroUni- 
sm,  dated  Columbia.  Jaimary  95,  1849: 

'*  The  bull  you  sold  Col.  Hampton,  of  this  Stale,  gives  him  great 
aatiafaction :  he  is  a  £ne  animal,  ana  I  only  wish  yoo  co«u  aee 
•ome  90  of  kis  get,  bow  in  his  yard.  They  are  the  most  superb 
yearlu^  ever  bred  in  the  South,  and  your  stock  will  not  suffer  from 
liim."  The  pedigrees  of  the  animals  will  be  issued  and  circula- 
ted a  month  previous  to  day  of  sale.  A  liberal  credit  will  be  i^iveu 
—cay  6  lo  19  and  18  months,  if  desired  The  particulars  wiU  be 
given  in  the  pedigree  list.         '  GEO.  VAlU 

Troy,  April  1,  1849.- 


Farm  Tor  Sale. 

fJ'HE  subscriber  will  sell  his  farm  of  300  acres,  situate  near  the 
^    centre  of  the  town  of  Hillsdale,  iu  the  cotinty  of  Columbia, 
known  as  the 

MCKJNSTRY  PLACE, 

Having  been  possessed  by  that  family  alKWt  a  cenmry,  lyiog  adja> 
cent  or  contiguous  to  the  route  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  upon 
which  there  are  9  good  and  convenient  dwelling  bouses,  one  a  re- 
cently built  cottage,  and  bants,  sheds,  lofto,  and  numerous  out  hou- 
ses, two  wells  of  pure  soft  water  of  a  superior  quality,  excellent  or- 
chards of  graAed  fruit,  fine  stone  wall  fences,  some  first  rate  fields 
for  any  kind  of  grain,  about  46  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
80  acres  of  wood  land,  well  watered  by  sprinn  j  three  small 
streams  rem  through  it,  ihe  head  waters  of  the  Roeliff  Jansvn's 
Kill  or  Creek  rendering  it  a  dedrable  farm  for  graxiug,  and  valua- 
ble U*  practical  farmers  (or  oiher  purposes  of  husbandry .  It  is  ca- 
ptable  of  beinr  divided  into  two  good  farms.  Title  made  unques- 
tionable  by  the  undersigned,  with  the  aid  and  assent  of  Judge 
Aogustos  Tkremaui^  who  now  resides  on  the  premises ;  land  now 
worked  and  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Darrow.  The  farm  is  now 
well  slocked  with  Devonshire  cattle,  and  a  choice  flock  of  Saxon 
sheep,  which,  together  with  the  farming  ntensib,  will  go  with  the 
old  HomesteM,  if  the  purchaser  wishes. 

JUSTUS  McKINSTRY. 

If  desired,  one-third  or  one  half  of  the  jmrehaae  mooey  can  re- 
main on  bond  and  mortgage  for  •  t«nn  or  yevs. 

Hadson,  April  l.—St.^ 


AfrlonltnnU  Wan   Hooae, 

193  Front  fltrssi,  Ntw  York, 

THE  subscriber,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  Agricultural  Im- 
plemenU.  offers  for  sale  a  large  assortroent  of  Pi.ows,  embra- 
cing over  200  different  sizes  and  patterns,  among  them  the  superior 
Premium  Ptow^  which  received  the  highest  premium  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  in  1648,  and  of  the  great  State  Fair  in  1847. 

This  Plow  has  no  equal  for  lightness  of  draft,  and  for  all  purpo- 
se«,  is  recommended  with  full  confidence  as  being  tlie  best  in  use. 

He  has  also  the  Centre  DraA  and  Eagle  Plows,  which  wiL  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Also,  Cultivators,  Straw  Cutters,  Com  Shellers.  Fanning  Mills, 
Grain  Cradles,  Corn  and  Cob  Mills,  Portable  Grist  Mills.  Horse 
powers,  Threslting  Machines,  and  a  general  assortment  or  Farm- 
ing Slid  Gardening  TmpIemenU,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices. 

Brass  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  Selves,  Screens,  he. 

Bone  Dust  and  Guano.  JOHN  MOORE, 

April  1.— 91.  103  Front  street,  New  York. 


Th«  oM  Mofieaa  GMtord, 

T^HE  highest  )  loodcd  Morgan  SlaQi<w  now  remaining,  win 
-■■    tills  season  nl  the  stable  of  F.  A.  Wier,  in  Wa^pole,  K.  R. 

Tcrm<  fOS.  $5  of  which  to  be  paid  nt  the  time  of  serrice.  mui 
the  remuiniii^'  920  if  the  mare  proves  iu  foaL 

Pasturugc  funiiahed  as  u<ual. 

FRED.  A.  WIER,  Agent  for  the  Praprieiors. 

March  1,  1?*49.— 5t.« 


*  The  Gennine  Morgan  Bone 

(7*ENERAL  GIFFORD,  will  ttaiid  Uie  etiscuBS acaaon,  on  Mot- 
^^  days  luid  Tuesda)-s,  at  the  stable  of  Geo.  A.  Mason,  2)  Bi>'S 
north-east  of  Jonlan ;  Wednesdays.  Thursdays  and  Fridays  ai  t> 
stable  of  D.  A.  Munro.  in  Camillut:  on  Saturdays,  at  &e  staHeof 
John  C.  Munro,  in  Hellisle. 

Terms,  SIO  to  insure.  Mares  that  are  not  placed  direecy  is 
chsffre  of  the  subs(-rii>ers,  mwit  be  regularly  retaraed  tfasoogh  ttK 
season.  All  persons  parting  with  mares  before  the  naaaltisae  of 
foaling,  will  he  held  for  the  910.  Pasturage  faraishad  by  either 
of  the  subscribers,  at  3  shiUtngs  per  -Week.  AccidenU  and  escapes 
at  titc  risk  of  the  owners.  ^ 

We  ciui  confidently  assert  that  in  aizttboild  aaS  atyle  (if  aeika 
General  Gifford  more  nearly  rosembles  the  orwavtl  Morgaa  Herse 
tlian  any  other  stallion,  except  his  s  re,  the  Oift»id  Morxaa. 

The  Morgans,  as  a  breed,  are  so  aaiwesaaUy  knowa  and  esieca- 
ed,  tliat  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  merilSrN 

General  Gifford  was  got  by  tlie  Giilord  M<Hvaa,  his  dam  a  Mor* 
gan  mare.  A  full  description  of  the  origin  of  the  Morgans,  »i»\ 
the  pedigree  of  Gifford  Morgan,  may  ^  found  in  the  CaitiTUdr 
for  1846.  p.  10.  :    MUNRO  4b  MASON. 

April  1,  lH4ft-~at. 


The  Imported  Horae  Coasteraatioii 


w 


AS  bred  by  Mathew  Homsey,  Baq.,  of  .StiVmhaM,  Torkskire. 
England,  in  the  year  1841.  He  was  ioiported  by  C.  T.  AU 
bot,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1845.  He  is  now  owned  by  J.  B.  Bantr*. 
Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  will  .aerre  a  limited  number  of 
mares  the  eiisning  season,  at  his  own  stables,  oesur  the  Tillage  of 
Geddes,  two  miles  west  ol'  Syracuse-  The  rery  beat  pastar^s. 
with  plenty  of  water  nud  the  most  secnre  feneeSj  wfll  be  provided 
for  marcri  sent  from  n  di^tanoe,  at  two  shillings  and  six  peace  s 
week.    No  mare  taken  except  at  the  riak  of  the  owner. 

Consternation  is  of  a  beantifuU  unfading'  dapple  browa  ctiiDr— 
stand;!  15  huiids  and  3  iu<'hes  Idgh,  and  is  remarkable  Ibr  ng^nf 
coiMtilution,  uncommon  development  of  boiue  and  nmaeic,  and  sa 
intelligent  kind  docile  position  He  ff  compact  and  aiiOTT4eg|re-! 
yet  of  a  rungey  and  niigestic  figure.  His  chest  and  flank  are  rr- 
markably  full  and  deep.  His  action  is  easy  and  graceful,  yet  procil 
and  commanding. 

But  what  is  more  important  |K'rbaps  than  either,  he  is  eotir<  -. 
thorough -bred-  There  is  no  taint  of  mon^el  stock  in  hisknig.Uf 
of  amre.^try.  Indeed  there  in  no  horse  living,  with  a  more  dtfiii.'- 
guiflhcd  or  genuine  pedigree- 

His  Diicesiors  were  of  uunnual  size  and  strength,  and  enrrr  c>.;# 
of  tliem  of  g(Hxl  dispitnition  and  free  from  blemi^es.  Bis  pcc:- 
gree  is  briefly  as  fot  ows.  viz  : 

By  C'>nfcderote— dom  Curiosity,  by  Figaroy— her  dam  by  Wsjr. 
Confederate  was  bred  by  Earl  Fits  Wiluam^  got  by  Coons— l>j 
Cerraiites,  by  Sir  Pcler,  by  High  Flyer,  by  KJi|g Herod,  ly  Pysjt 
Childers.  Figaro  was  pot  hv  Hap  Hazard,  by  Sir  Peter,  out  V 
Mrs.  Harvry,  by  KngtiMi  Eclipse,  Ac-,  Ac,  ike. 

This  pedij^rec  is  in  evcrj*  particular  true  and  genuine,  and  c?3 
be  abundantly  established  by  reference  to  certificates  and  ra^anes 
of  the  Stud  Btwk  in  the  possession  of  the  sahacriber. 

As  to  the  character  of  Consternation *s  stock,  reference  is  aftrvd 
to  Ira  Hitchcock,  Oneida  Castle;  Henry  Rhodes,  Treak^..  A 
Ford  or  John    Best,  Rome,  and  to  fiirmers  generally  ra   tkat 
vicinity. 

Terms  $0  in  advance,  and  95  additional  if  the  mare  is  g^t  a 
foal.    April  l.-<3t.  J.  B.  BURNET. 

To  Wool  Growers* 

AOentloman  who  owns  6,000  anres  of  land  in  the  aoatheni  pan 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  would  like  to  make  an  arrasre* 
ment  with  a  practical  man  who  has  the  ability  to  stoek  pan  r^  it 
on  joint  account.    Any  one  disposed  can  address  for  farther  infor- 
mation, W.  E.  T.    No.  17  South  Water  St.,  Philadelphia. 
April  1.— It  • 

fimery^s  Albany  Seed  Planter. 

T*UE  sabaerifaer 

'-having had  aC 

at*   panems   for 

this  machine,  as 
also  near'y  *>« 
hnadred  mVhi.ies 
saostly  c«cnp4i«..d 

©destroyed  by  i-e 
late  fire,  has  IS:.  !e 
an  entire  or  w 
sett,  with  aevrrjJ 
important  la 
provements  su^ested  by  their  use  during  the  last  three  yeank 

He  is  now  enabled  to  offer  a  much  better  planter  than  heretofore, 
notwithstanding  it  has  already  earned  the  reputation  of  beog  "the 
best  planter  in  use." 
Orders  solicited  and  machines  warranted. 
Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No*.  309  ft  371  Broadway 

H.  I*  EMEKi 
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Wkeeler*B  II«r««  P«wen.  Tlii-«shen  nB4  Sepftrmten. 


Fob  EngnvingB  tad  Oewripcioas  of  theM  machiaas,  togethst  with  pricM,  Ice.,  Ms  ihs  Murob  No.  of  The 
ColtJTator,  page  102.    For  fnrilior  informatioQ  ragpeciing  them,  the  puUio  are  rererred  to  the  fbllowing  persunf 
who  have  porollMed  ot  me  and  are  uiiog  the  aaid  maoliiDes: 
Naw.Voai. 
Mr-^mnH  McNuoghion,  John  MoD.  Mernlyia,  Aai 


ud  Edward  Cowls. 


r.  Morrit. 

i>inutivck^lUgiuidu  HiDaii,  Tbornii  Knigbi,  Ju.  Lwdinni 
■ad  JwDH  Vaodamar. 
Sanmm-L.  tt  J.  RookwsIL 
B&(aunS>- '~       " 


f  Uisa — Samul  flaniujer  and  Rudolph  OitBiall. 

JDvuvrilt— jDkq  Dyer  and  Andrew  Batcbu. 
Jj^artniOt—J.  K .  Ronien. 
,._.. — ...    ■>— leij.  w»lkor. 

'  :k  A  Oeor^  Edwardf,  and  Bamatl  I 
Jf  uUliiwr— Nathniel  Huuiiis- 


'uuHv-IIwiiiluin  Pord  ud  Hinm  HimMMid. 
■HiioiiT— W,  Browii,  Albnr(— PirKO,  Dai-y  k  Co  ,  BurTtng. 
too— A,  I-  Huch  (ud  1).  E.  Griiwuld,  {*  «in,)  Gmnd  Itle— Dyer 
Bill,  Iile  La  Moti— Jolui  Wood  ud  Layil  Hnntlnilaa,  Hiddlcba- 
17— Timoltiy  D.  Whiln,  Sonth  Hero. 

HAHicicirm-P  Howard,  AitibT— Rnfgla.  Nonne  ft  Mi- 
aou, Bmaa— \V,  H.  H.  nigonincy,  GriTtiin— Hnraca  Emtrri 
Towmaid— D.  A.  Wood,  IVubnrr— Pknl  Wliilin  k  Ron,  WTilIin^ 
rills-^  C.  Moth,  (4  uu.l  Worcuilci. 

Rasn  IiLUiD—I,  L.  Durfes,  I<Iewi»rt— PliUip  Almy  aiiri  David 
AJiDT,  Poranunih. 

CfllfWICTIcin — C.  A.  RMcbUai,  New  Haven — 8. 1-  Stoddard, 


M.   Ball,    HoltTdajibiiigb— I.  ft    R.  Hlr'u, 
■rdcMT.  Harriioiibu^— W.   Pclari,  George. 


J.  V.  Stanhope-  Kionnan-'E.  T.  Ofl.ornF,  IS  f. 
John  aaalet,  Xcnla. 

IMPUHA— Oiii  Hinklcy,  Honni  Vcriion. 

IiifSom-DaT.  tlagUca,  Anlioch— J.  A-  Wight, 
ga—OrariK  H.  E^itoQ,  Hair  Da]'— Fllijitli  Willard 


I— J.  L.  Pmilh 
cos.iB— D.  4  M.  C 


leuoToo^. 

[aiilcvi  Milwaukto! 
wnnivjIle-Francia 

ibunth— Donald  Me 


I         THE  Mill  ia  made  iiron; 
'  '■  wjUijaini  bolu,  !•■  W.I 

loni  liiafl  and   hraw  i!\ 

wheel,  and  ma)-  ht  ix:.: 

H      Willi  On  linRle  or  doLibV 

^    Hoiae  Power.    For  Pii.c:, 

r*  aatdi  ftraDonble  Pmvir. 
a  M  tneh  aaw,  and  wrih 
■be  Ono  Hona  Power  ami 

I  of  baid  wood  mail  be  rui  twire 

™id  a«  ihey  nan  handle. 

Tbc  lamB  Hill,  by  changing  lawi,  can  be  ued  for  iliitinn 

Giaut'a  Fanninf  JUUl. 

•pHIa  ii  fonildFred  one  of,  [if  noil  the  ben  miUa  in  oae.  Il  i< 
-^  eqoally  wall  calcalaird  for  all  Irinda  of  grmin,  cloTer  and  graa* 
•eedi.  Ii  maybe  operated  by  band  or  hone  power.  The  iargea 
■lie.  whrn  altlobed  to  the  Hor-e  Power,  wilK  one  peraon  U  leed 
il,  ia  cajKble  of  rleoiiing  peift:<^dy  one  liuiHliDd  buliele  of  wbeal 
per  hour,  u  it  comaa  from  the  Koanlor  of  the  threabing  maehiue. 
Thii  Mill  hae  leoeived  ihe  firii  preiniom  ai  foar  of  the  Mew  York 
Slate  Faira,  alai  at  llie  State  Fair  uf  Maryland  and  Pennaylvaiiia 


;No.  « 


for  No 

•30.    The  above  Hacbini 
AllM«y  Acricnltaral  Waiehonae  &  Seed  Store, 

Noa.  aas  ft  3T1  Broadway,  Albwiy,  N.  Y. 
HORACE  L.  EMERY 

[TT-Pnce  anddeaetipiiTa  ealalognee,  Oralii. 


^ 


AdAKs*  P»teni  PnBp. 


[1  having  been  exle 


and  all  inaertei 
he  luge  Ibv  1 
ight  joint  wfih 


I  Maaaachnaetle  Ckaritabla  Meckani 


-atad  wood,  and  water  proof, 

Il  it  laadilT  conneete>l  whh 

'  a  aolld  melalle  flange  and  cnf ,  ai 


n[™r  bo.  iripa  the  lower  ralve,  and  (he  vi-aler  in 

^pin™llatealld'fheVprtlerhaili"a.'iiri«'Sm 
..jtingUmohiotibar.    They  will  be  furniKli.^1  10 
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A  Bo^  for  Bveiif%«dT« 

cole's   AMERICAN    FRUIT   BOOK. 

SW.  COLS,  EsQ.^  Aathor  of  th»  popolax  work,  entitled  Tlie 
*  A.meriraji  Veterinarian,  of  which  23,000  copies  have  alfeadj 
been  pablished,  has,  aAer  years  of  patient  labor  and  akMa  imiresti- 
gation,  completed  his  great  work,  entitled 

COLE'S   AVEBIOAJr    FRUIT    BOOK: 

A  work  wbich  wa  believe  i8destiu«d  to  have  a  more  widely  ex- 
tended circalation  than  any  similar  work,  ever  before  offered  to 
llin  American  pablie.  We  believe  so  for  the  following  reasons. 
Fiit8T>-It  is  a  mature  work  and  a  practieiii  oae,  one  npon  which 
Mr.  Cole  has  spent  many  years  of  study  and  close  exaaiaalioa,  and 
knowing  the  wanu  of  the  community  has  met  those  wants,  in  a 
plain,  concise  and  familiar  manner,  avoiding  technicalities,  and 
wcieutific  specifications  and  definitions,  usefol  only  to  the  few, 
he  has  nude  a  work  intelligible  to  all.  It  will  be  amphaticaDy,  a 
book  for  THE  PBOPLE. 

SscoNDLT— -It  will  have  an  imprecedanted  sale  <m  account  of  iu 
cheapness.  Ii  makes  a  volume  of  288  closely  printed  pagea 
Illustrated  with  nearly  SOD  beautifully  executed  engravings, 
by  Brown,  and  is  sold  for  50  cents,  firmly  bound  in  leather, 
and  62^  cents  in  Fancy  Cloth,  with  gilt  backs.  It  contains  full 
direciious  for  Raising,  Propagating  and  Managing  Fruit  Tre<;s. 
ShrulM  and  Plants,  wiili  a  description  of  the  best  varieties  or 
FRUiT,  embracing  several  new  and  valuable  kinds ;  embellished 
with  Bi^ravings,  and  Outlines  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  vacions 
other  designs.    Emphatically,  a 

BOOK    FOR    ETBRYBODY, 
As  well  for  the  man  who  eats  Fruit  aft  for  hSm  whs  raiaea  it. 

1^1  is  valuable  work  is  jiut  from  the  press,  and  is  now  for  sale 
at  onr  counter,  and  will  be  oA*red  for  sale  by  ow  regular  agents 
throughout  the  country. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publisher,  98  Comkitt,  BOSTON. 

April  1. — ^21. 

Highland  Norseriesy  Newbvry^,  FT*  Y. 

{UM  A,  J.  DnmiMg  t  Ca.) 

FRUIT   A17D   ORNAMENTAL   TREES,   &C. 

^HE  undersigned  beg  leave  to  tender  their  acknowledgments  to 
''■  the  patrons  of  this  establishment,  and  the  pu])Uc  in  general,  for 
a  continuation  of  the  extensive  patronage  bestowed  on  their  pre- 
decessors. Tlieir  greatest  ambiuon  is  to  m  ril,  ill  every  respect) 
the  high  okaracter  which  the  nurseries  have  attained  fr^m  the  high 
alaudiiig  <^f  the  formt-r  proprietors. 

The  sabscribcrs,  desirous  of  meeting  the-eonstantly  increasing 
demand  f  r  t^e  treea  prrown  here,  hav«  already  stocked  nearly  20 
acres  of  ground.  )•  aiddition  to  tlie  uvciiarieaof  The  former  nrnu 
(A-  J.  D-  tt  Co.:)  among  which  are  all  ibe  recent  introductions  of 
mvrit,  both  of  tliis  couniry  and  Europe. 

Tdcir  stock  nf  trees  for  spring  planting  is  unasttally  larga  and 
fine,  especially  of  all  the  proved  and  standard  varietieB. 

10,000  to  20,000  APPLE  TREES, 

Three  to  four  yean  from  the  bod ;  all  budded  on  two  to  three  year 
txausp^antod  strong  stocks.  Trees  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  925  per 
100;  and  trees  five  to  8  feet  high,  $16  to  $20  per  100. 

10,000  PEAR  TREES, 

Embracing  all  tha  best  and  newiast  variatiaa,  foul  to  seven  feat 
high.  $45  to  BSO  per  100. 

Also,  a  larjfe  mock  of  all  the  choicest  and  rartst  kinds  of  Plum, 
Cherry,  A|>ricot,  Peaah,  Nectarine,  and  Quince  Tiaes,  he,  Ac, 
together  with  a  general  aawrmaut  of  QcMMMbarriea  and  Curranta, 
(all  the  new  kinds.) 

Ora|>e  Vmeu^  Raspbarricv,  Strawberriea,  Eaootant  Roou,  4ka. 
For  prices,  see  Catalogue,  supplied  gratis  on  application,  (post 

A  large  stock  of  Evei|irreer  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  fte. 
anitable  for  the  embellishment  of  new  grotinds,  street  planting, 
&c..  a:  very  moderate  pfieee. 

Two  ycnj  old  Buckthorn  and  Osa^e  Orange  Plants,  for  hedges. 

Portogal  Quince  Treaa,  atandavd  high,  six  feet  each,  $1  00 
do  do  Queoooille,  do  1  00 

Angera,  (trna,)  do  do  1  00 

Smaller  trees  of  the  aboiva,  0  50 

Ordera  respectfulty  soUcited,  and  will  receive  pronipt  atlautioN« 
Treea  wilt  be  perked  Avith  the  greatest  eare»  and  ahimiod  to  any 
part  of  the  Union  or  Eurcipa. 

A.  OAUL.  k.  CO. 

Highland  Nursery,  Newburgh,  Maroh  1, 1849.— -It. 

Portable  Sell^Acting  Cheese  Prem. 

Pat§nt€d  JiuguMt,  1847,  fry  Ckuter  Stone. 

'PHE  most  durable,  simple,  convenient,  and  economical  press 
•*■  known.  The  weight  of  the  chcc«e  governs  the  pressure,  or  it 
may  be  graduated  as  desired.  The  principle  is  admirably  adapted 
to  packing  flour  into  barrels  and  other  uses,  ft  acts  on  a  double 
lever  purchaae,  the  article  pressed  being  the  jxnper  ;  or  iu  other 
words  *'  The  cheese  presses  iUelf."  Its  weight  is  70  to  100  lbs.. 
Of  riipieg  but  Utile  room,  moved  on  castors  or  small  wheels,  and  is 
^i\f\  J.I  only  $7  to  $10,  according  to  size.  Already  in  extensive 
i:  M  in  t''c  wcstr-rn  ptiri  of  the  Stale,  and  only  need  to  br  seen  to 
•  •  ITT  ive<t.  Tor  pn-Hses  or  exdnsive  ri;r!its  to  manufnrtnre  nnd 
fc  "  t  <  ni  in  any  p.n.rlR  of  the  counties  of  Sj»rntopa.  Washington, 
l.i  uKvl:ier  or  CoJumbia.  apply  to  II.  VAN  OSTRAND, 


I 


! 


March  1,  184&.— tf. 


''est  MiHoii,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COMMBRCUL  GARDEN  JND  NUMSERf 
Of  Panons  A  Co.,  Flvdusc^  meax  9.  Y. 

nPHE  Proprietors  of  this  EsUbliahmeBt,  invite  poUir  i^niiii 
'-    to  their  large  assortment  of  evteiy  desraUe  variety  cT 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREE  OR  SBRUR 

Their  importations  of  a^rarydting*  new  in  Europe  are  tsaa^ 
aanaiMied,  and  thagr  afar  a  vary  Una  wricm  «r 

ORNAMENTAL  TRE^  AND  flilRIW^ 
imported  expressly  for  arboretume  and  pleann  anuMta.  "ner 
collection  of  Raeaa  ia  — wmliv  tnaoktd  by  mmrdSmfnm  riaaal 
many  of  which  may  be  found  described  in  teir  new  wuA  m  ike 
Rose,  recently  published. 

FRUIT    TRMWi 

Receive  their  particular  attention,  and  are  prepagated  Badertbe? 
personal  supervision ;  this  care,  with  their  yamumm  of  exteanfi 
specimen  grounds,  in  wMeh  ia  tested  every  vaifcty  of  fran  tter 
cultivate,  enables  them  confidently  lo  g|ttuam<ee  the  fanaeBea 
of  the  varietiea. 

Their  care  iu  pruning  and  cnltivaliaB  muUa  (hem  alio  to  ud 
ovt  thrifty  and  weU  formed  tnees.  Freor  iMr  laree  aak  of  pn^ 
agation.  they  can  offer  to  dealess  vary  Bberal  Jisciamt,  utm 
hundreds  or  thousands  are  taken.  Orders  or  taqonries  eaa  b«  i^ 
dressed  to  the  proprietors,  at  Flnsbing«  matt  Mew-Tork.  aicrt 
Catixlogues  will  also  be  furnished. 

They  have  formed  a  branch  at  Diijiiflun,  near  Bufne.  mi  l- 
the  entire  success  of  their  trees  tranaiilaxtted  (hitter,  fan-e  thar- 
otajghly  |»-oved  the  superior  adaptation  of  Long  Island  trees  w  te 
soil  and  climate  of  any  part  of  New  Enq^and. 

At  the  season  of  transplanting,  a  salesman  wiS  be  at  tbii  bnaei 
to  furnish  thoae  who  may  prefer  obfkii»y  their  s^ly  tfaesxe. 

March  1— 2t. 

Frnit  Tvees. 

T^HE  subscriber  wonld  aanoonce  to  die  pubBe  thai  hthmkr 
-*-  sale  at  his  nursery,  a  general  asaortaaent  of  Fnit  Tr«e.  ea- 
bracing  nearly  all  of  the  choicest  kinda,  all  c€  which  liart  hta 
ohiained  from  tha  most  reliable  souroea,  or  from  beariaf  ueeiei' 
well  known  varieties,  and  propagated  with  his  own  faaDd;  is  tk 
raoic  careful  manner  ^  and  a  large  qaamicy  have  been  iroTec  gk 
his  own  grounds.  His  atock  of  applea  especidly,  is  osessxlii 
large  and  fine,  and  will  be  sold  at  reaaonable  prices,  with  alibcn 
discount  to  unraarymen  and  venders  ol*  treea.  Persoaf  at  a  ffn\ 
distance,  wanting  amiUl  treea,  wiU  ba  aiqiptiaA  at  a  correfipoB&f 
price. 

Scions  for  graAing  or  budding,  of  all  tba  most  rare  sad  itant 
varieties,  at  $1  per  900,  with  a  diaeoiint  where  50  w  100  T&netJn 
are  ordered.    And  large  q|uantitie8  of  tha  mofie  pleatifol  kiadt.  ti 
reduced  prices,  in  proportion  to  quantity- 
Red  Antwerp  Raspberries  by  the  1,000,  cheap. 
Gamlaguaa  gratis  to  all  post  paid  appUe«nta. 

Canterbury,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  -It. C.  RAICLTOil 

To  Nurserymen,  tiaidenen,  aad  Hoitlcoltari^ 

generally. 

^PHE  subscriber,  for  man^  years  agent  of  the  E^tiaaA  Jfom- 
X  ries  of  Newburgh,  havinc*  withdrawn  from  otter  ra^tf*- 
ments,  has  now  devoted  himself  to  the  CoramisBioB  BoEiiKS.  tail 
intends  griming  special  attention  to  the  Nnraarymen,  (Hrdoen 
and  Horticulturists  <^  the  comitry  geucraRy. 

His  arrangements  for  a  regular  correspondence  with  s^am  ii 
Europe  will  be  immediately  coiimleted,  and  prompt  atteatNRi  al- 
ways given  to  the  receiving  goooi  from,  aitf  the  forwardiB{  conk 
to  Kurope. 

He  will  also  receive  for  sale,  consiniments  of  aeedt  or  other 
goods,  they  may  have  to  dispose  of^  and  attend  to  the  trusscda 
of  any  business  here  or  in  Europe,  with  which  ttey  niaf  eatrw 
him.  Tliere  being  no  such  agency  in  the  city,  he  hopes,  b;  i 
strict  attention  to  their  hiteresis.  to  render  his  services  vtlmbk 
and  respectfully  solicits  their  patronage. 

Ki/ennou — A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  and  A.  Saul  &  Co..Ncarbaf^ 
H.  Reid,  Murray  HIU,  N.  Y.,  and  Elizuibethtown,  N.  J- 

GEO    G.  SHEPPARD, 
143 Maiden  Lane,  NcvTork 

N.  B.  Ortlecs  for  Russia  Mats,  for  Budding  or  Packinc,  iaeait 
ntcly  aupplied. New..York,  March  1, 1^^^^^ 

AgricQltnral  WarehoHM  aad  Seed  Stere? 

CariMr  ^  WfuhmgUm  mnd  Jbadboaga  SbwU,  JUff^A,  Jf  T 

B  have  opened  an  establlAroent  of  the  above  kial  m  ^ 
city,  and  shall  keep  connamly  oo  hand,  both  at  whale«k  ut 
retail,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assortments  of  agricaiianl  a- 
plementa  in  the  Union  ;  and  shall  oikr  notfrii^  (or  sale.  tbiA  w  ^ 
not  previoody  test  upon  the  farm.  Onr  seeda  are  inporifd  frn  tm 
of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Europe.  Clover  and  grant  we^  ** 
sNuH  be  able  to  supply  to  Eastera  dcaleia  on  ihe  nest  ;#<«• 
terms. 

Manufacturers  of  ianning  inipleroenis  are  reqnesicd  lo^ead  ai* 
least  a  sample  T.  C.  PETERS  *  BRO 

Bnffklo,  Dec  1— at. 

Red  A  u  twerp  RasplierTies. 

K  AAA  Plants  of  the  true  Large  Red  AntM^rp  Raspberry,  » 
fjyMMM  ,„jp  ^y  jj^g  sabsoribcr,  at  S6  per  hundred  or  laper 
Uiousand.     Tlie  Plants  are  largo  and  strcmg,  and  warranted  rrM 

Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  March  1,  18I0.— lt.« 
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-•    Tkerf  t  Smitk,) 

Fnprittort  of  ikt  Stkjicdse  Ndbukieb, 
QAVG  Dov  ready  foi  ■■Is  ■  my  Hicaiive  lUKk  of  lb<  nwu  n 

nd  nnciieL  (Inclndiug  ihnie  mo«  higlilv  approved  aad  man 
melldol   by  Uis  Wte  PanwIat^iFil   conveiiuou  «I  NrtT-Vmli  uk 

uoii  of  PiBiT  Tbbu,  tksy  ve  prFpared  to  kU  m  Wholuiu 

nsT  ^n  aho,  ■  luge  uHnmnt  g<'  fiuely  formsd  Oamiua 
lu.  -Tuie.  ud  KtenI  ihoawid  SmtdUng  Hint  Ckaynui,  ■ 

Otdin  will  be  pronifily  ■nudcd  w,  ud  we*  pactad  «fe1: 


0~  CauiDcuel  rujuulied  (raiu,  to  all  r—l-, „ 

ThayiuyalHilwobuUicd,  •ndudtnlcftUtlMUoi*  cl  H\ 
BvH'lien,  bFtWKD  Ihc  Railroad  and  Syracnee  Hoiue. 


To  NDiMirmen,  OTclMriUiti  and  GardcDera. 
'VKS  nbeeittnr  nftn  tOi  eala  al  hii  nancriea,  HyBDOlk,  Mu 


KlarfdolP 


iiM-  in  the  ■amni 


;-;»& 


,)  Dwaif  Cherry,  (Malialt 

a3i,  KIb,  Spuiib  Channal,  Nuway  Mania,  enel  B^tu,  Urns, 
LaRta.  SoouDi  fir,  (3  It)  Silver  fir.  (I  (1.)  Norway  fir,  U  t)  At  bar 
Via,  11$  in.)  BaUan  fir,  \fi  iii.)  Cedu  ef  Lebanon,  Arucuia  im- 
briemu,  Red  Codai,  Dnodai  Cedai ,  Cliineie  aiborvjla.  Lncombe 
oak.  Scarlet  oak,  AiUiBaa,  Doubte  liawiIiorD,  (t  A.)  Cohmi  leaved 
Feni  leaved  and  Parple  UbkIml  Jopui  Fev,  (whiU  ind  eriiu- 
aou,)  DeBUia  Beabra.  epiraa  LiiHlleyaua,  Cbaa,  Xlb,  aud  aUcr 
lilac*,  VirgiUa  Lntaa;  Boaee  ia  giaal  varieiy;  HoiwyiucklH, 
Wuiaiia  Sineaaie,  and  oUiar  ciimben,  Cleautii  ■— —  i-  amraii 
aud  SieboMii,  ha.,  kc,  Ac.  90  Select  Paua,  (Uadaid  and  dwuf, 


f'M.  WATSON. 


FOR  SAI£,  within  luteen  milea  oT  KiclwMiid,  Ta.,  cnolamlu 
353  acies  or  inperioi  laud,  well  aduplcd  M  [he  collare  o( 

eanaj  rgiiathniBgh  the  premiaea.  1  he  •llua.lioa  la  Iroly  •plead id, 
Tiewioi iha  anrranudini coutry many milea.  There  iaaverybi* 
onbard  of  apple,  pear  cherry  and  peach  uiea'-auiay  fine  tttinntil 
n^xriar  waler.  Tba  taoiua  liaa  juai  been  pot  in  (oad  repair.  The 
oulfaonaea  ere  nearly  all  new,  baill  in  the  IXM  maiuter,  aad  oao 
■ccoaimodtlaSOIiaad  Dfhoraea  and  cow*.  There  ara  Iwo  ehorch- 
ea,  ■  pan  office,  Mvem  and  phyaiciao  qniie  near.  Alao,  a  marlMt 
foe  all  kiuia  of  fowla,  meaia  anil  Tefctablea,  witbio  one-quarter 
of  a  DiUa  fran  Ihe  Carm.  A  eaw  nod  griel  mill  bIm  u  eight  Ona 
td  Ifae  ownere  ie  ^uif  (o  Calilbrola. 

All  lurannaun  will  be  jiveD,  bv  applying,  poa>  paid,  to 

Hareh  I,  1340.^31. 


*    ready  for  lole,  ■  large  qoaniilyof  llieir  ft'El 


Canaidering  mfhi  inU  aa  the  itrim^K  •tirndi*' 
dr«tfe.  Ikeir  mode  of  loanafhauirhaf  b  aimply  to  d 


be  aold  at  Ihe  raUowiDi  pricea.  ^m/i*  nv- ITartVree  of  .... . 
■ge  or  other  Bipetue :  1  bbl.  •!— 3bbla  U.  T  bbta.  $10.50,  aiiit  al 
tha  rau  oftlMper  bbLfer  any  lariter  quentity.  Al  die  Pacturj:, 
9S  eenla  per  bvafael  will  be  charged.    A  trial  ia  reapeoUiilly  aaked. 

All  onfeiB  eoDUlnint  a  remilUDce,  wilh  direclioiu  1o  iliip,  will 
b«  Jmioadialely  allcnded  to. 

Apply,  tr  by  leiter,  poet  paid,  M  Tha  Lodl  DTaniifaeniriiia  Co., 
51  UbcrtT  (t.,  Ntir-york.  Marsh  1,— £. 


'I" Ilia  man 


S^i"""!',' ."/.?'  t'l 


'i.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C."  haa  eatabliehrd  a  Facracy  of 
-> u  dH>  oily  of  New  Yurk,  in  which  Ihey  n 


i  aa  ID  afibrd  oaly 
houudy  enuiled, 
•I  acreeabla  kind, 


allogelher  of  ajGEennl  Balnre  aud  luiid. 
Ilbelonga  a^  IS  ^>  ID  eulofiar  further,  the  quality  ofou-  na- 

Ihem,  Ihallhey  will  find  lithe  uioal  profihible  meaiue  llicy  havaavar 
PRICES,   TAXElt  AT  THS  FACTORY: 
3»1  centa  per  bnafael.  vofioui  uuiLjue : 
GO  irenu  per  biuhel,  pwkeil  in  Bnrr^a.  or 
•1.50  per  Barrel,  package  nicliirteil. 

By  onlar  of  Ihe  Board  of  Tnineea, 
New-York,  Jan.,lS4»,— tf  OEO.  BOMMER,  Direetsr. 

[T^T^e  factory  will  be  infnil  operation  early  hi  thh  ■priiv,  aid 
maanre  can  be  had  In  AptS  oaxt,  and  al  any  lima  afterwant. 


if  AiiniiBluiral 


J<Am  Marker  *0«. 

s^ltmal  Wanknm,  1«S  fyeal,  a 
Adua  Bmu,  Ittw-  itrt  CItn 

r  piow«7  S  ifae  I 

mpemenl*  aver  offered  for'ialTteilie  ciiy  of  NiwTofk.  wlikh 

atabtiilimenl  Furchasera  will  iKi  uell  lo  call  and  aiaDi:nr  ilie  i 
lock  befuiopotohaaing  elMWiiere.  Among  llie  plawe  advcmaeo 
riU  be  lound  J.  Mayher  A  Co  'j  celebraicd  ami  unequalled  Kiro 
>raminm  Kagla  D  Flow,  wilhoul  doutal  the  Ikm  an)  olieapen  Jihiw 

N.  B.    I'aDinn  of  all  kin  da  nude  la  order 
New-York,  Oct  1.  1843— If 
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CoiilMte  or  this 


•  •  •  •  •  • 
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107 

109 
110 


Remarks  oa  the  Am.  Vvhu  of  the  Blue  lAntgtone  of  Kan 

tucky,  by  Prof.  ft.  PvrsB, 
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NOW  IN  THE  PRESS, 
t  pvauann  iKvoms  m  ct.oe«  or  tbs  momth, 
AMEBICAlf   FRUIT  CULTVRIST» 
BYi.J.TaOMAS. 

.  Greatly  enlarged  and  iaqwovad  adition  of  fhe  Frtiit  Cultarisi, 
^  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  tiie  former  editions, 
wing  been  wholly  rewritten,  so  as  to  einlirace  essentially 

ALL  THE  VALUABLB  INFORM ATION 

'•nown  At  tlie  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  ARD   FRUIT   OULTURB. 

It  will  contain  more  than 

TWO  IIUIfDR£D   ACCURATB    KRORAVIROS, 

Aitd  will  include  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  aU  fruits  of 
merit  or  eelebrily  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numeroia  list  of  varieties,  careful  at- 
tetitfot)  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  dear  and  systematic 
arrangrrnent  adopt<Hl  iu  liiis  work  j  and  further  to  enable  tlie  rea- 
•ler  to  know  at  a  glanre,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  8i2e  of  the  type  ased  for  the  name. 

The  nnmerons  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT    1MPRBB8TOBB 

Of  aveffiare  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  tlie  fruiU  themselves ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  mr-itlental  characters,  careful  cctmparison  hss  been  ex- 
tensively niule  with  specimens  from  several  different  states,  and 
witii  thi-  ilm  ripiions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  d.i.rnmie  th»»  oualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis- 
tance ha>  Urt-u  iar^'cly  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomokMrttiiit  of"  tlio  teuton. 

The  wdoU-  wi  1  tbrm  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  Out-  \MiuT.  April  1,  1849. 

Field  and   Gardea  Seeds. 

A  Pt^'I'  niul  complete  assonraent  of  FieU  and  Garden  Se^^s. 
**■  warrauied  fresh  snd  true  of  their  kind. 

A.  B.  ALLE^  ft  CO., 
April  I.— It.  199  &  191  Water  street.  New  York. 


GeMRiae  £RRle  Plows* 

AS  many  spurious  plows  from  this  citr  and  elsewhere,  are  so'd 
*^  under  the  name  of  •*  Eagle,"  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  cuu- 
tioned  if  they  wish  to  obtain  the  griiKfnd  Raolb  Plow,  Oiat  tliev 
will  always  find  *'  Rugirles,  Nourse  anil  Miison.  Roi^ton  and  Wor- 
cester,"  and  "  A.  B  Allen  ft  Ci*.,  New  York,*'  branded  on  tlu- 
l»enm. 

The  subscribers  being  sole  agents  in  New  York  for  the  above 
l*.i\v.».  ofTe'  ilifin  for  nle  a'  'he  manufacturer's  prices.  Also. 
t"  •<•  o("  Minor,  Rorton  ft  Co.,  nnd  mnuy  o*hers  of  the  best  and 
j:i«><i  nppioved  kinds,  making  ihe  largest  and  fiiir-t  assortment  to 
l.«  louiul  in  ihc  I'liiteil  St'ilcs. 

<)'':'!r  Agricultural  and  IloriicuUnral  Imo'cmcnl*  of  all  kinds 
loy^'ilc  A.  B.  A!/,KN  ft  CO., 

April  i.— IL  169  ft  191  Water  Street,  New-York. 


nre  HtiMlMd  T«m  of  PMvriu  Gmbo, 

1/  RESR  from  the  Ohiaehe  Isiaads,  for  sale  ia  bia  tsiut  snrroi 
1  sers.  Farmers  will  do  Well  to  b«  on  their  gasxd,  af«  ,« 
Ihcy  purchase  guano,  as  much  is  sold  ander  the  name  of  pirurr « 
wh»ch  ts  spurious,  and  almost  entirely  wanh)«ai.  To  stt^j  m-^ 
sit  ton,  each  bag  containing  genaiue  Peruviao  Gumo.  viU  ti-r 
Oie  brand  of  A.  B.  AUen  ft  Co.,  A^ieahural  Wtrehoiue  l-f 
Water  Street,  New.York.  *»HMe.  ..t 

Also  Bone  dasf  of  wperior^aalitf,  at  40, 99  and  »  centi  :> 
bnshel.    Poudreite,  Plaslar  of -Pwia,  lioB,  and  PManaiaB  « ja. 

■*;.^.^     ,  -•       A.RALUBNftCo. 

April  1.— It. 189  ft  19rW^ater  street.  Riy  yorl 

AlkftRY  Asrleattwal  WaiekOTse, 

Mtmowfd  U  369  Sroadumg. 

THE  AtSAlfY  A6SICCLT11UL 
l'-  WAREHOUSE  kaviaa  been  hint 
in  October  last,  and  witfait  aeaH;  tae 
whole  stock  of  Inpleanaar  snd  9er^ 
the  sobscnber  has  removed  to  ike  orv 
and  spacioas  siota.  No.  389  and  971 
BaoavwAT,  where  he  is  ikvw  preparad  to  svpfiy  all  ciders  ftr  La- 
proved 

AGRICULTURAL  lUFLMHSNTS,  SSS1>8,  ^^ 

Of  which  he  has  an  entire  hewsup|9y ;  and  with  inrtsf  iJ  rvi- 
ticies,  and  a  better  location  for  business,  he  soUcils  a  <o<*baxace 
of  the  liberal  patronage  tbas  far  extended  lo  the  esubbsbaesi 
So.  369  Broadwuy,  Albany.  H.  L.J^EBV 

QT*  Catalogues  gratis  on  aniRoaliaa  by  mil,  fte. 

OattRe  Onuwe  Seed, 

iVTARRANTED  good,  and  saM  to  gnw  if  mtins|rd  aecor  is; 
/*  to  the  directions  furnished  to  purchaaers,  for  safe  Pnr^ 
•99  per  baabel,  $7  par  peek,  or  $1  per  qaart ;  Payment  is  seeeo. 
pany  the  orders.  Packages  eaa  be  seiu  by  axprsss  daring  v^.tott. 
via  Cleveland,  BoAilo,  fte.,  or  via.  Wheeling,  Bnitimorr.  kt ,  n 
via  Cincinnati,  to  aU  placos  oa  iha  Ohio  «ad  Miiaiiiiiupt  HTai» 

M.  B.  BATEHAM 
Ohio  Calrtaalsr  Qgle$,  ColanbM  O.,  April  l.r-9i. 

Bmrtr  FotRlaes,  j^otkak  Ot^ 

SPRING  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Seed  Oora,  varfbot  ku^  rer 
sale  at  the  Albany  Agriculinral  Warcbaoae. 

H.  L.  hMERY 


•*^ 


FnOtRMl 

QHRUBMSRY.  Backthom  mm!  Osaga  Orange  P*.aat»,  of  en:  £.  I 
^  two  years'  growth,  StraMrbanrv  I^ts,  Grape  viMs.  9e-  4;. 
for  sale  at  Ihe  aarsery,  com^  Dalaware  tampDce  and  Monau  v*4 . 
Albany. 

Orders  1^  on  the  praraises,  or  at  H.  I^KtfERY'6  Aifnetian 
Wsrehouse,  No.  309  aad  371  Broadway,  Albany,  wtlfaM  y^nu 
prompt  attention 

Albany,  AprU  1, 1849— flu 

Wendell's  Mottled  Bisarrcan  Cherry 

Dtttnbtd  pegs  190,  Am.  Jmntal  tf  JgricuUwn  aad  Sewwt. 

'pHE  snbscribers  offer  for  sale  this  spring,  trees  of  ib»  above 
■*-   new  and  choice  variety  of  Cherry  so  much  soa^  sAsr  by  iht 
admirers  of  this  choice  frnit.    Prioe  Rl. 

Also,  their  tisnni  supply  of 

FKUIT    TRRBfl 
viz  :  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Aprieoia,  Qeo^ii, 
extra'  size.     European  Mountain  Ash,   aad    otter  OrBunestK 
trees. 

A  liberal  discount  made  10  those  wfca  purchase  ia  large  ffUff- 
lies.  WILSON.  THORRVRN  ft  TELLER, 

April  1.— 9l.  Nnraerymea,  Albssy. 

Frnlt  Tveas  fcr  Rale. 

THE  sabseriber  has  for  sale  this  spring,  a  large  and  iat  Ia  cm 
the 

QOLDBN  APRICOT  TREES, 
Which  he  will  sell  as  low  as  the  same  kind  cait   ba  boafki  e<e> 
where.    Alao,  a  large  and  genrrai  asaortntetil  of  Flail  Trra 
Grape  Vines,  and  Quince  Haslies  •  annrng  wijich  arc  several  w* 
sanil  of  the  Frost  Gage  Plum  traca. 
Trees  taken  up  and  pocked  iu  the  meet  careful  manner. 
Au  a«eni  will  Ite  sent  throagh  the  Brie  canal  at  its  opeaiaf  m 
will  sateiy  deliver  any  packagrs  of  trees  as  directed. 

CHARLBR  BC  BOI* 
FishkiU  Landing.  April  1. 1849.— It. 


CITLXITATOR 
ft  fuhU$h§d  on  th»firti  qf  §a€k  m^fh  «'  AAmt9f  **•  ^  '  ^ 
LUTHER   TUCKER,   PROPRIETOR. 

LUTHER  TUCKE^Ib  8ANFORD  HOWABQ,  Bliton- 

—      - 

Rl  peT  aaa.— 7  copiesf  fer  fS — !•  9»  •t^ 

PC?**  A 11  snbscriptioiai  to  ccmmenee  w*}i  te  wslaate- llks  |« 
No..)  and  lit  be  paid  iir  A-UVAKOa:. 

ApvKBTi*KMKNT8-Tbe  chaTgo  fcr  adveitifODenti  is  fl.  *»  1* 
lines,  for  each   inscrtiou.    No  varisUm  mada  Rum  thsss  ttiai 


"to  impkotk  thk  ioii.  ahd  i 


ALBANY,  MAY,   1849. 


Vol.  VI.— No.  6. 


Jsif  rottcnunt  of  tl)c  0oU. 
•r  i««dr  SAii—UM  or  ci«r,  *<i. 

Edi.  CoLTCTAToft — CironniiUncM  bkTe  iMTtionUrlj 
umcted  bj  mucation  lo  tha  aUare  lod  cailivilion  of 
itaij  (inIb.  I  am  luiafisd  br  obwrvktion  vmI  ezperi- 
•are,  lliat  a  rerj  Umi  and  mistaken  nyileia  oT  lillaffo 
hu  iieea  adaiitetl  apon  (lieBS  IrdiI*,  and  that  there  pre- 
Tiib  tci  tnadequate  appraoialioa  of  their  ralaoand  pro- 
doclivencu.  The  prslimiaarir  prooesaes,  by  wLichthey 
arc  in  popular  laiignajrs  subdued,  and  adapted  to  pro- 
fitable eullur«,  are  (omewhat  tedious  and  enpaniiva. 

The  laares,  foliage,  and  other  dDcidnouii  parlivlea, 
Uiat  fall  [rcHB  the  pine  tree*  wbioh  ordinarily  ocrupj' 
ibeM  landi  in  Ifaeir  primiiive  state,  miut  be  tint  des- 
Uoj'cd.  Tbaae  anbatanaei  are  moit  noxJoBs  and  des- 
Irocljve  to  T«^fl[mtion,  and  «caroely  no  useful  plant  can 
be  nihirated,  vhiie  Ibitj  exiM  to  aiij  extent  upon  the 
niCaL'D  ol  the  ivil.  Tliia  work,  Bhoutd  bo,  and  usuallj 
I'  eSin;uallj  accotnplished  by  tbe  burning,  which  bdc- 
cenlt  the  Arat  nlearinf;.  A  Hre  iho-t  burns  over  the 
whole  uirlace  succewTull;  purges  t)io  soil  from  this  ob- 
aoiinu  influence.  Where  the  earth  bj  this  prncen  is 
veil  prepared  lor  the  dra^,  a  vnlunble  crop  of  rye  or 
HIS  may  be  obtained,  whiuh  will  prove  an  ample  remu- 
nertiionrorlhe  sabsequent  tabor  and  expanses  lo  which 
I  >hi!l  rETer.  IT  tii-a  burcb^  hai  not  affi~:-i  this  re- 
uiU,  the  larner  most  be  tootented  with  1i|;ht  crops, 
■nd  Bcanlj  and  coaru  f^rasseB,  until  the  decay  o!  the 
roots  aad  atuniiB,  (vbidh  Ii  a  rapid  process  with  the 
pines,)  enablea  him  to  aocompliiili  tha  ohjecl  hj  the 
pinw  and  bos.  The  first  plearinj;  is  succeeded  by  a 
IfiDVth  at  aweet  fern,  brakes  and  other  worthless 
plants,  by  which  vibtj  valuable  vegetable  is  choked, 
■nd  uliimatcly  extirpated.  This  Tegolation,  we  term 
<l>e  soar  growth.  It  is  only  erndioa ted  by  repeated, 
tlise  and  careful  plowing  and  dragjjing,  or  what  is 
mure  efficient  alilt,  by  the  thorough  use  of  the  hoe. 
Hheep  and  oatlle  pastured  npon  the  land,  have  noetTect 
upon  this  [Kuuons  vegetation.  They  all  reject  it,  and 
rrfuse  to  broiue  it.  Any  eBbrt  to  snocrsnriilly  puliivato 
with  grain  or  graaa,  the  soil  in  its  presence  wil)  lead  to  idle 
eipense  and  inoar  certaio  diaappoinlment.  Until  freed 
ham  those  ubstances,  the  land  cannot  even  advantage- 
ously be  laid  down  to  pasture.  Two,  and  oltcn  three 
flllicient  plowings  are  neooasary  to  produce  this  result. 
It  is  not  requisite,  however,  tbai  the  plowinjjs  should 
occupy  an  equal  number  of  years.  Repealod  use  of  the 
plow,  is  oRen  highly  advantageous  in  the  same  season. 
Nor  is  tb«  labor  and  expense  of  these  plowinps  with. 
eat  beneRcial  ooosequence  in  other  respects.  The  pro- 
cess, if  performed  at  the  proper  period,  at  eaeh  recur, 
rroce,  turns  ander  and  ooven  a  rank  growth  of  green 
and  juicy  vagelable  matter,  which  rapidly  decaying, 
yields  'o  th«  nil  a  noal  fertilising  manure.  This  ve- 
fittable  siluUwce,  when  decompoaed,  becomes  inoorpo. 
rated  witk  ^aaMi,  imparljag  new  aad  improved  qn*- 


lities  to  the  land,  and  forming  by  the  eomhinatioa,  « 
new  element  «f  soil.  A  fanner,  ignorant  of  these  facta, 
or  disregarding  them,  may  be  impatent,  under  this  pro- 
tracted system,  ami  in  prematurely  forcing  the  land, 
often  incon  a  loss  of  bis  toil  aad  money,  and  will  lot' 
pule  to  the  soil  a  failore  chargeabla  to  bu  own  impro 

Wlien,  by  these  operations,  the  land  is  sufficiently 
amtilinrated  and  relieved  from  this  "  sournesa,"  it 
■hould  be  well  seeded  priHnpjIly  with  clover.  In  lhi« 
condition,  it  is  formed  for  suoocssful  tillnge.  Whit* 
clover  is  indieenooa  to  the  soil,  and  springing  up  spon- 
taneously, yields  a  rich  and  beautiful  profosion  nf  lierb- 
ase-  A  heavy  and  vigomUH  turf  is  thus  snon  foiiued. 
The  land  is  then  adapted  to  the  proStiible  eulioia  of  al- 
most every  crop.  A  tenacious  sward,  plowe<l  under, 
cives  to  the  soil  aHrnmoKa  andcoosislaDoy,  iLat  ndapsa 
it  to  the  application  of  mnnurea,  and  rendera  their  tt- 
feot  more  powerful  and  permanent.     The  dei>aying  turf 

ter,  a-^hes  and  lime  will  vigorously  ^t,  and  prndace 
large  crops  of  com,  potatoes,  or  the  smaller  grains. 

My  observBlion  has  coniirmcd  the  opinion,  that,  by  • 
judicious  rotation  in  culture,  sandy  soils  may  be  coutt* 
nued  without  the  applicnlinn  of  manures,  in  a  constant, 
ly  progressive  state  of  improvement.  Instead  of  ex* 
hausting,  tillage  tends  to  its  amelioration.  The  moat 
eucccssiui'  system  m  my  eipcrience  is  tV-  Tiu-n  under 
a  clover  ley,  plant  upon  it,  with  plaster,  after  a  sufG 
cient  harrowing,  but  wilhonl  disturbing  the  iword 
The  second  year,  carefully  seed  with  clover  and  herdi 
grass.  Let  it  remain  for  two  or  three  seasons  In  gran 
and  then  again  pursue  the  same  practice.  If  permitted 
to  remain  too  long  in  grass,  the  land  becomes  gradual 
ly  infested  with  a  wild  and  wortbless  vegetation. 

I  will  briefly  suggeHt  some  of  the  iBosora  upon  wb'wh 
I  found  my  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  cullivatiag 
sandy  soils.  They  may  be  tilled  with  an  immoose  sa- 
ving of  labor  and  expense.  A  team  can  plow  in  tbs 
same  time,  two  acres,  with  less  labor  and  wear,.  Ibaa 
one  acre  of  stiff  or  hard  land.  An  eqnal  econoniy  of 
time  and  toil,  will  be  observed  in  every  subsequent  pra- 
cess,  iu  the  tillage  of  the  crop.  This  is  the  case  wbea 
the  work  is  performed  by  manual  labor.  The  dilTer- 
ence  in  the  relative  expense  of  cullivalion,  is  greatly 
enhanced  in  favor  of  the  sandy  soil,  by  the  use  of  labor 
saving  macbinca.  In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  sub- 
ject, this  fact  should  bo  regarded  as  of  most  proinineal 
consequence,  for  these  lands  are  admirably  adsptcd  to 
the  use  of  the  corn  planter,  horse  hoe,  and  culliralor. 
Grain  grown  upon  sandy  soil,  is  proverbially  wall  ripan- 
ed  and  heavy  in  weight.  Potatoes  raised  on  it,  are  uoi- 
formly,  I  believe,  exempt  from  disease,  and  always  of  tba 
ohoicest  quality.  It  ia  leu  aflecled  by  drouth  than  ma- 
ny other  varieties  of  land.  I  impute  this  fact  loilsba- 
ing  peculiarly  peryions  to  moistnro,  from  its  loose  and 
dptacbcd  particles,  which  renders  it  more  readily  alfecl- 
ed  by  the  slight  sli^wcrs  and  eopioas  d^ws  of  summtr. 
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It  it  veil  calculated  Tor  paaturasre.  The  delicate  white 
closer,  which  I  have  described  as  a  natural  product  of 
this  land,  affords  the  richest  and  most  nutricious  pas> 
tore.  Slieep  will  thrive  and  grow  fat  on  a  sandy  pas- 
tiive,  where  a  casual  ohserver  would  doubt  that  they 
ooald  find  the  most  scanty  sustenance.  Sand  is  ready 
for  cultivation  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  and  crops  are 
growing  upon  it,  when  heavier  lands  still  lie  unprepar- 
eid  for  the  plow. 

Terrait  me  for  a  few  moments,  to  occupy  your  col- 
umns in  exhibiting  a  fact  or  two,  which  illustrates  the 
advantage  of  combining  clay  with  sand,  and  throw,  I 
think,  some  light  on  the  great  question  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  potato  rot.  I  planted  in  the  year 
1847,  a  ten  acre  field  of  sandy  land  to  corn,  with  no 
application  of  manure  except  plaster  and  ashes,  in  the 
hill  and  upon  the  plant.  Nearly  the  whole  field  yielded 
me  a  rich  harvest.  About  twenty  years  before,  my 
father  had  spread  forty  loads  of  clay  on  three-fourths 
of  an  acre,  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  remainder  of 
the  lot.  Upon  that  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  shoots  to  the  harvest,  the  difTer- 
•nce  in  the  aspect  of  the  crops  was  so  marked  and  pe- 
culiar, as  to  attract  universal  observation,  and  constant 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause.  The  plants  throughout  the 
•eason,  presented  a  higher  and  better  color,  a  more  lux- 
uriant growth,  and  in  the  end,  a  much  heavier  yield,  than 
afty  other  section  of  the  lot.  The  strengtli  of  any  other 
manure,  would  long  before  have  been  exhausted,  or  it& 
effect  lost  by  leeching  or  evaporation.  The  cluy  com- 
bining with  the  sand,  had  constituted  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct soil,  improved  over  both  its  components  in  fertility, 
&nd  permanent  in  its  character. 

On  one  side  of  the  field  of  corn  I  planted  two  rows 
of  potatoes,  perhaps  a  hundred  rods  in  length.  When 
dug,  they  proved  sound  and  free  from  disease,  except 
across  the  piece  where  the  clay  had  been  deposited. 
Here  the  rot  exhibited  itself,  and  had  seriously  aireoted 
the  crop.  The  seed  was  precisely  similar,  and  the 
earth  in  every  particular  the  same,  except  as  it  had 
been  changed  or  modified  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
day  with  the  sand.  Can  philosophy  form  any  other 
deduction  from  these  facts,  than  the  conclusion  of 
oommon  sense,  that  the  clay  cnuscd  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  that  portion  of  the  crop.  It  may  have 
caused  the  development,  without  being  itself  the  origin 
of  the  disease.     W.  C.  W.     Port  Kent^  Jan,  1849. 

Note. — Although  potatoes  have  generally  suffered 
less  from  the  rot  on  sandy  soils,  than  on  those  of  tena- 
aious  character,  they  have  not  been  wholly  exempt  in 
the  former  case.  As  to  the  quality  of  potatoes  produ- 
ced on  sandy  soil,  we  think  they  are  not  usually  as  good 
M  those  grown  on  a  friable  loam.     Eds. 


FerUlitiiic  Properties  of  Sail* 

Eds.  CiTLTivAToii — There  is  a  discrepancy  of  opin- 
ion  among  those  who  have  used  this  article  as  a  ma- 
nure. While  some  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  attribute 
to  it  astonishing  effects,  others  are  equally  vehement  in 
itft  demmciation — asserting  that  it  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  benefit.  From  these  contradictory  accounts, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  under  some  circum- 
stances, it  acts  beneficially,  and  under  others  does  not. 
But  tohat  are  thete  eircumttancet  f  This  is  an  import- 
ant question,  and  one  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  an- 
swer fully — my  chief  object  being  to  advance  a  few  re» 
91  arks  which  may  tend  to  call  attention  to  the  subject, 
iid  lead  to  further  investigation. 

One  of  the  circumstances  under  which  salt  has  been 
cbtmd  to  be  productive  of  no  benefit  is,  when  it  has 
been  used  on  land  situated  near  the  seU.  This  is  easi- 
ly accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  the  vapor  which 
risos  from  the  salt  water  is  impregnated  with  this  sub- 


stance,  and  wafted  over  the  land  until  it  becomes  eoo* 
densed,  when  it  is  precipitated  to  the  earth  ■  the  farm 
of  rain.  Thus,  land  bordering  on  the  aea,  is  hepfi  veil 
supplied  with  talt,  so  that  the  appticatioe  of  an  adtfi* 
tional  quantity  would  not  be  likeljto  predeee— ybenp* 
flcial  efleet. 

But  why  do  U$  effect t  vary  when  ii  it  mud  on  land 
lyint^  beyond  the  reach  of  $ea  tapor  f  I  suppose  the 
principal  reason  is,  because  some  lands  naunlly  cos* 
tain  more  of  this  ingredient  (or  its  <  wwityawi)  thas 
others.  We  may  therefore  always  expect  most  advaa* 
tage  from  the  use  of  salt  on  such  soils  as  have  M>t  re- 
ceived a  very  bountiful  supply  from  tlie  hmnd  oTBttiM, 
or  such  as  have  been  exhausted  of  the  oooeticiieais  of 
this  article  by  the  oeotiniied  odUivatioB  ef  seeb  crope 
as  require  a  large  amount  of  them. 

As  regards  the  manaer  in  wllloh  salt  sets  in  prono- 
ting  the  growth  of  any  vegetable,  I  hardly  diink  w 
are  warranted  in  giving  it  credit  liMr  so  maaj  modes  t^ 
doing  good  as  sOtae  have  imputed  to  it.  Oat  writer 
says,  "  its  benefits  are  as  follovrs  :  1st.  When  osed  ia 
small  quantities  it  promotes  putrefaction.  2d.  By  de^ 
stroying  grubs  and  weeds.  3d.  As  a  eonetitoeat  or  di« 
rect  food.  4th.  As  a  stimulant  to  the  absorl»eiit  ves- 
sels. 5th.  By  preventing  injury  from  sudden  traiu>it3ois 
of  temperature.  6th.  By  keeping  the  eott  moist."  The 
third  reason  here  given  appears  to  me  to  be  tlie  no^t 
important  one.  True,  salt  may  *'  destroy  grabs  sod 
w^ecds,"  but  in  order  to  obtain  this  adrantagc,  wooMii 
not  be  necessary  to  apply  so  large  a  qoantity  as  to  be 
ruinous  to  any  crop  we  might  wish  to  raise  ?  In  ibit 
case,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  As 
regards  its  "  promoting  pmrefaction," — **  sthndatis!; 
the  absorbent  vessels" — "  preventing  injury  from  smI- 
den  transitions,"  and  **  keeping  the  soil  moist,"  these  are 
points  which  need  better  evidence  than  mere  assertioa. 

That  salt  may  be  of  much  advantage  by  fbraishjss 
food  to  plants,  appears  very  probable  when  we  consi- 
der that  all  our  common  cultivated  plants  require  f.>r 
their  nourishment,  a  portion  of  its  constituents.  These 
constituents  are  sodium  and  chlorine .  Althou<;h  these  ia- 
gredients  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  bulk  of  any  re- 
gotable,  yet  they  are  absolutely  occesMtry,  axtd  if  the 
soil  docs  not  contain  them,  our  drops  cannot  thrive,  al- 
thousrh  all  other  cireumstances  arc  favorable.  TlMre- 
fore,  when  our  land  has  become  exhausted  of  these  in- 
gredients, and  possesses  all  other  requisites  for  sositis- 
ing  a  luxuriant  growth,  a  wonderful  cfllect  may  be  ex- 
peeled  from  the  application  of  salt. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  confirm  the  p'*- 
sition  here  assumed,  (that  its  chief  benefit  consists  is 
supplying  food,)  is,  that  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment to  act  most  advantageously  on  such  plants  a»  coo- 
tain,  according  to  accurate  analysis,  the  largest  amoeat 
of  one  or  both  of  these  constituents  (sodium  and  chkv 
rine.) 

One  of  my  neighbors  says  he  has  freqceotly  tried  the 
experiment  of  rolling  his  potatoes  in  fine  salt  befbre 
planting  them,  (having  first  moistened  them  with  «rs- 
ter,)  and  has  invariably  found  those  thas  treated  to 
grow  more  vigorously  than  those  not  salted;  the  vioes 
of  the  former,  he  says,  are  of  a  darker  color,  and  con- 
tinue green  and  growing  much  longer  than  the  latter, 
and  the  yield  is  always  in  favor  of  those  to  which  the 
salt  was  applied.  He  supposes  salt  to  be  a  certaia 
preventive  of  rat.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  acT 
one  who  has  applied  this  article  to  his  potaic  crop,  has 
hnc?  his  potatoes  injured  or  desroyed  by  the  mysterif»os 
disease.*     I  have  read  in  agricultural  journals  sererAl 

*  There  have  been  numcroos  aceoanta,  seversl  of  wfaiek  haw 
been  published  iu  The  Cuitjvslor,  of  saU  hsx-inf  been  app2i«d  ;■ 
various  fornia  to  tlie  ptilaio  crop,  with  no  rffeci  lo  prewn.  tLe  r^ 
or  •*  disease*.'*  In  respect  lo  ih«.'  efleci*  of  talt  as  a  vwmtrrc.  «a»i«^ 
mcnis  are  eontradictiN-y,  and  mora  aociiraie  axpenmenti  are  ae* 
Eds. 
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tccooQts  mentioning  that  potatoes  to  which  ealt  had 
been  applied)  had  escaped  the  disease,  while  those  by 
the  side  of  them  which  had  received  no  salt  had  been 
destroyed.  I  have  never  made  any  experiments  with 
this  article,  though  I  design  doing  so  the  coming  season. 

The  best  and  safest  way  of  applying  salt,  I  suppose 
to  be  to  scatter  it  over  the  ground  broadcast  after  pIow> 
iiijr  and  before  harrowing,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to 
five  bushels  per  acre.  Some  recommend  double  this 
qnaotity*  The  experiment  is  easily  made,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  trying  it  on  a  small  scale  is  trifling,  t  hope 
the  merits  of  this  fertiliser  may  be  more  folly  tested. 
If  the  spplication  of  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre 
doen  no  good,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  of  it,  as  of  ho- 
meopathic medicine — it  wUl  do  no  harm. 

Should  any  one  who  readt!  this  article,  be  capable  of 
giving  further  information  on  this  subject  from  his  own 
observation  or  experience,  I  hope  he  will  do  so.  J. 
M'KiNSTRT.  Oreenpoft i  Columbia  Co, f  N  Y^  March 
15,  1849. 

How  to  aiake  llaaiiro* 


Eds.  Ccn.TivAToa— Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of 
agricuttiire  more  open  to  improvement  than  that  of  ma- 
kioK  and  applying  manures.  Although  we  occasional- 
ly  find  a  farmer  who  tliinks  he  knows  enough  without 
learning  anything  new,  yet  the  best  farmers, — ^those 
who  bave  made  the  roost  improvement, — tell  us  they 
have  but  Just  begun  to  learn.  They  regard  manure- 
making  as  an  art  to  be  »ttidied  /  and  are  ever  ready  to 
learn  by  reading,  by  observation,  and  by  experiment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  farmers  in  Vermont,  will  find 
it  for  their  interest  to  turn  their  attention,  more  gene- 
rally, to  manure-making; — ^for,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  fertility  of  other  regions,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  our  soil  needs  manure,  and  must  bave  manure,, 
or  become  barren  and  worthless,  as  much  of  it  is  fast 
beeominff  so  already. 

Bill  the  farmer  sometimes  objects,  that  it  costs  so 
ranch  to  make  manure,  be  cannot  afibrd  it.  This,  we 
think,  a  mistake,  especially  where  the  farmer  owns  the 
land  he  cultivates.  The  art  of  manure.roaking,  like 
the  art  of  house-keeping,  consists  very  much  in  saving; 
and  there  oan  be  no  doubt  but  a  large  share  of  the  far- 
mers, either  for  want  of  information  or  proper  care, 
•nffer  one-half  their  manure  to  waste.  A  few  months 
sinc-e,  we  saw,  in  a  neighbor's  barn-yard,  some  half- 
dozen  heape  of  green  manure,  which  the  owner  said  he 
was  ^oing  to  spread  over  his  yard,  that  it  might  lie 
through  the  summer  and  mull.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  manure  was  best  after  it  was  thoroughly  mulled. 
About  as  good  economy  as  it  would  be  to  leave  ashes 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  year,  and  then  expect  to 
make  soap  or  potash  from  them. 

Many  farmers,  if  they  wished  to  have  as  little  ma- 
nure, and  that  little  as  weak  as  possible,  could  not  ma- 
nage their  yards  better  for  that  purpose,  than  they  now 
do.  The  urine,  which  is  of  about  the  same  value  as 
the  solid  manure,  is  oftentimes  nearly  all  wasted,  and 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle  are  lefl  scattered  about,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  till  two  loads  have  hardly  the 
strength  of  one,  and  are  as  much  diminished  in  quanti- 
ty as  in  quality. 

The  barn-yard  is  often  so  constructed  that  the  water 
runs  out  of  it,  and  in  times  of  rain,  perhaps  through  it, 
into  the  road,  or  some  stream  nearby;  and  that  stream, 
loaded  with  juices  from  the  barn-yard,  is  suflfered  to 
mn  off",  when  it  might,  by  plowing  a  few  ditches,  be 
tamed  over  the  mowings.  In  one  instance,  we  knew 
a  man,  when  building  a  wall  on  some  land  he  had 
bou*Tht,  fill  up  the  places  where  the  water  had  been  ac- 
customed to  run  through,  because  he  did  not  want  the 
trouble  of  ditches,  and  of  having  the  dirt  washed  on  to 
his  grass.    The  trouble  of  ditches  and  dirt  he  saved, 


and,  also,  the  trouble  of  cutting  more  than  about  half 
the  former  croip  of  grass.  While  such  a  system  of  ma- 
nure-making, or  rather  manurt  w€uiing  is  so  common, 
is  it  not  quite  obvious  that  much  may  be  done  by  way 
of  improvement,  with  very  little  expense  ? 

1 .  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  manure,  in  the  farmer's  barn-yard, 
consists  of  salts  that  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by 
the  rains,  and  of  gases,  that  will  evaporate  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere ;  consequently,  what  manure  the  far- 
mer has,  not  designed  for  immediate  use,  should  ha 
kept  heaped  up,  and  if  possible,  sheltered,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  action  of  the  rains  and  sun.  Is  tbert 
not  a  great  deal  lost  by  neglecting  to  do  this  ? 

2.  If  farmers  have  manure  they  wish  to  ferment  or 
mullf  they  can  cover  it  with  muck,  loam,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  so  that  the  gases  that  escape  in  fermenta- 
tion, may  not  be  lost  in  the  atmosphere.  And  the  more 
surface  the  maimre  occupies,  the  more  important  it  is 
that  it  should  have  a  covering  or  something  mixed  with 
it,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammonia. 

3.  Farmers  may  save  a  great  deal  by  fixing  their 
yards,  so  that  the  wash  will  not  all  run  out.  Mr.  A. 
is  greatly  aver:>e  to  having  his  yard  wet,  and  to  prevent 
this,  he  has  the  middle  the  highest,  so  that  all  the  wash, 
and  all  the  rain  that  falls  into  it,  run  into  a  little  brook 
just  below,  aiid  thence,  on  to  bis  neighbor  B.'s  mow- 
ing, who  saves  all  the  wash  he  can  get,  by  having  ditch- 
es in  all  directions.  Mr.  A.  has  a  clean,  dry  yard,  and 
can  go  through  it  without  dirtying  his  boots;  but  his 
neighbor  B.,  who  has  his  yard  oonrtmeted  differently*— 
like  a  bai«in,  ''  right  side  up  with  care,''— makes  mora 
manure,  and  raises  much  heavier  crops.  Cannot  farm- 
ers attend  to  this  without  much  expense  f 

4.  A  great  deal  may  be  saved  by  taking  care  of  th« 
cow-yard  in  the  summer.  This  should  always  be  oor- 
ered  with  something  to  absorb  the  urine,  and  the  drop* 
pings  should  either  be  covered  up  where  they  are  leit^ 
with  muck  or  loam  kept  in  heaps  about  the  yard,  or  b% 
thrown  into  a  heap  with  the  shuVel,  and  then  covered, 
to  prevent  drying  up.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  when  the  cow-yard  is  left  without  any  care,  two- 
thirds  of  the  manure  is  wasted.  Farmers,  is  not  this 
too  much  to  lose  ? 

5.  Much  may  often  be  done  in  turning  the  wash  of 
roads  and  buildings  upon  the  mow-lands,  by  having 
ditches  wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  any  wash.  Fre- 
quently, a  few  hours  work  in  plowing  ditches,  would 
make  tons  of  hay;  and  with  but  trifling  expense,  tba 
whole  crop  on  many  acres  might  be  doubled;  yet  tba 
owners,  while  they  complain  of  *'  light  crops,"  and  often- 
times are  compelled  to  buy  hay  to  winter  out  their 
stock,  say  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  make  manure  ! 

6.  We  not  unfrpqoently  see  all  the  soap-suds,  and 
wash  from  the  house  thrown  into  the  door-yard,  making 
a  mud-hole  which  breeds  swarms  of  flies,  and  fills  th!a 
air  with  its  pestiferous  effluvia.  In  such  coses,  farmers 
might  profitably  save  their  soap-suds  for  manure,  and  as 
for  the  odor,  that  of  a  fragrant  bed  of  flowers  would  ba 
qinte  as  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  healthy  and  profit- 
able. 

The  importance  of  saving  the  wash  from  the  house' 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  few  years  sinoe,^ 
a  British  Agricultural  Society,  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  method  of  making  compost  manure.  The  suo- 
cessful  applicant  obtained  his  method  of  an  Irishman. 
He  examined  every  potato  patch  he  could  find :  and  in 
one  large  field,  cultivated  by  many  different  families, 
he  found  one  patch  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  mora 
promising  than  any  other.  He  inquired  of  the  owner 
whether  he  did  not  keep  more  stock  than  a  cow  and 
pig,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  kept  neither  coW 
He  had  a  pit  dug,  where  he  threw  all  th< 


nor 
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wash  from  the  house,  mixing  it  with  straw,  turf,  scrap* 
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ittf  ■  from  the  road,  and  wliatevor  ho  eoald  get  that  would 
work  into  maimre.  This  pit;  frequently  eroplied  and 
re-fUled,  constituted  a  little  manore  factory  that  produ- 
oed  the  best  potatoes  in  Ireland.  Farmers,  is  not  here 
nn  opportunity  for  making  roach  manure,  with  roateri- 
ale  that  have  for  a  long  time  been  tbrown  away  T 

7.  Of  all  sources  of  manure-making,  bogs  are  the 
most  profitable.  Those  who  have  barn-cellars  for  their 
hogs  to  work  in,  can  tarn  their  labor  to  the  best  aoconnt, 
but  tho8<*  who  have  not,  may,  without  expense,  have  a 
small  yard  attached  to  the  hog-pen,  and  every  few  days 
throw  in  muck,  loam,  turf,  leaves,  weeds,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  that  may  be  at  hand.  The  hog-yard,  to  be 
profitable,  should  be  frequently  attended  to ;  when  con- 
siderably filled,  it  should  be  emptied  and  suppli€>d  with 
new  materials.  Hogs,  if  rightly  managed,  would  never 
be  censured  for  laziness.  Thoy  have  unjustly  been  ac- 
eused  of  this,  simply  because,  like  mankind,  they  will 
not  work,  unless  they  can  work  in  their  otc^n  way.  To 
be  sure,  when  they  have  *'  accumulated  "  a  good  deal, 
they  like  to  '*  retire  from  business,"  and  become  "gen- 
tlemen of  leisure  j'*  hut  while  in  the  ^' vigor  of  life," 
they  will  do  a  good  deal  towards  **  a  living,^'  if  provi- 
ded with  the  means.  As  they  are  "food  of  new  things," 
they  should  frequently  he  supplied  with  new  materials 
to  work  upon;  and  if  this  is  faithfully  done,  farmers 
may  rest  assured,  their  hogs  will  dig  more  money  for 
them  than  many  of  the  California  gold-diggert  will 
erer  realise.  John  Tufts.  WardtborOf*  Vt.,  Jan., 
1849. 


Siketcl)e0  of  Jarma. 

Further  Sketches  of  Mr.  Phinney's  Farming. 

EmTORf  or  the  CuLTrvATOR — In  the  April  and 
May  Nob.  of  Ttu  Cultivator  for  1K48,  I  gave  an  ac- 
ooant  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ph  in  key's  farm,  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  in  January  previous.  In  September  last,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  some  of  his  fine  crojis, — 
the  result  of  his  mode  of  operations.     And  first. 

The  Oechards.— The  trees  in  the  Bn  Id  win  orchard, 
for  productiveness,  deep  verdure,  smoothnt'ss  of  bark, 
and  fine  shape  and  proportions,  presented  a  very  re- 
markable appearance.  One  could  hardly  conceive  how 
the  trees  could  possibly  bear  more  fruit.  Although 
many  of  the  limbs  were  bent  nearly  to  the  ground,  un- 
der the  burden  of  apples,  yet  not  a  prop  was  seen  in 
the  orchard, — the  horizontal  training  of  the  limbs,  of 
which  I  have  before  8})okcn,  clfectually  preventing 
them  from  splitting  off.  Mr.  Phinncy  was  expecting 
to  harvest  nearly  1000  barrels  of  the  Baldwin  apple 
from  this  orchard,  which  he  intended  to  ship  for  Liver- 
pool, on  his  own  account.  The  fruit  for  market  is  care- 
ftilly  picked  from  the  trees  by  band,  and  immediately 
put  into  the  barrels,  which  are  stored  in  a  dry  cool  cel- 
lar, built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  orchard,  where  th(*y 
remain  until  a  sale  is  cflocted.  No  windfalls  are  ever 
saOered  to  go  into  the  barrels.  Hence,  his  apples  com- 
mand a  ready  sale,  and  a  much  higher  price  than  ordi- 
nary apples,  put  up  with  less  faitliiulness  and  care. 

Mr.  Phinney  formerly  had  a  groat  many  varieties  of 
fhiit  in  this  orchard ;  but  quickly  perceiving  that  the 
Baldwin  apple  found  here  by  far  the  most  propitious 
soil,  he  turned  bis  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  variety.  He  finds  that  the  great 
point  to  be  considere<l,  pecuniarily  ^  in  fruit -raising,  is, 
•—Of  the  most  approved  varieties,  which  will  fiourish 
in  greatest  perfection,  in  a  given  location  and  soil  7 — 
The  young  sweet-apple  orchard  is  coming  into  bearing 
finely,  and  is  a  great  pet  with  Mr.  Phinney.  Here, 
too,  it  is  found  that  one  or  two  varieties  are  worth  all 
the  rest  for  productiveness  and  profit.     Tlie  orchard 


has  an  eastern  slope,  the  limbs  are  trained  ia  strict  i^ 
cordance  with  Mr  Phinuey's  notions,  and  the  trees  an 
very  thrifty  and  vigorous. 

Cultivation    or   Carrots. — In  front  of  the  new 
house,  I  noticed  a  remarkable  fiejd  of  carrots  of  oot 
acre.     The  cultivation  of  the  ground  had  keeo  preps* 
ratory  to  laying  it  down  as  a  level  andpefmaneatgrssa 
plat.     Twenty  loads  of  compost  were  spread  upon  the 
sward  last  spring,  and  turned  under  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  and  the  subsoil  plow  following  in  the  iorcov, 
loosened  the  earth  ten  inches  deeper.     Twenty  loads 
of  compost  were  then  spread  on  top  of  the  sod  fanors, 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface  made  perfcetlj  fiae 
and  mellow  with  the  harrow,  and  early  ia  Jane,  xht 
seed  was  sown  with  a  machine,  in  rows  two  feet  apan. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  carrots  had  made  most  Ti> 
gorous  growth,   the   tops  so  completely  covering  tk 
ground  that    the  eye  could  not  at  all  distinguish  \m 
rows.     Knowing  well  the  fact  that  this  crop  makes  iu 
principal  growth  of  root  after  the  twentieth  of  Septra- 
ber,  I  will  not  state  the  probable  amount  of  hn^heU  to 
be  harvested  from  this  field,  as  it  might  sound  like  s 
large  story.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  reasonable  mia 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  like  of  H.     The  deconpir 
sing  sod,  nnderneath.  was  in  time  for  the  carrots;  siid 
together  with  the  manure  tamed  under,  perfectly  sof- 
tained  the  crop,  in  the  latter  part  of  tta  growth;  it  also 
kept  the  land  light  and  mellow,  permitting  the  roots 
to  penetrate  and  range  aboot  at  pleasnre.    The  loos> 
ened  subsoil   invited    them  still  farther  below.     Tbe 
white  carrot  was  sown  npon  this  field.     Makings  good 
part  of  its  growth  above  ground,  it  is  tbe  more  resdiiy 
harvested  without  disturbing  the  sod ;  and  as  Mr.  Phie- 
ncy  intended  the  field*  for  a  lawn,  he  was  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  surface  level  and  smooth  for  rec^ving  tha 
grass-seed. 

In  my  igi».r«nce,  I  had  always  .«mpposed,  nntil  last 
season,  that  old  u..^.  m  it  is  called,  was  tbe  only  »iui- 
able  preparation  for  grow i«.^  ^He  carrot.  I  am  now  veil 
convinced  of  my  mistake.  One  ..*  ^v  neighbors  last 
spring  sowed  a  piece  of  grcen-sward  la^T  oc  the  sanM 
day  that  I  sowed  a  piece  of  strong  fertilt  ^'  lis^. 
The  seed  for  l)oth  fields  was  out  of  tbe  same  lot,  v."* 
the  land  thoroughly  prepared,  in  both  cases.  We  fre* 
quently  compared  notes  during  the  progress  of  our  crops, 
in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  a  green  sward  ley  for  tb< 
carrot;  and  the  result  was,  tliat  my  neighbors  crop 
yielded  nearly  a  third  more  than  mine,  while  his  ex- 
pense in  booing  and  weeding,  was  one-half  le^s.  It 
seems  surprising  to  mo,  that  the  carrot  is  not  mcire 
universally  raised  by  our  farmers.  It  is  a  dean,  pretty 
root  to  handle;  as  winter  feed,  nothing  is  more  {irste- 
ful  to  the  taste,  or  promotive  of  the  growth  and  thrift 
of  cattle  and  horses;  for  milch  cows,  it  exceeds  sdj 
other  mcis-feed  for  producing  sweet,  yellow  hotter; 
and  if  the  ground  is  properly  chosen  and  prepared,  il 
makes  a  very  profitable  return  for  the  labor  bestowed. 

Thx  Grass  Land9. — ^In  n*  former  notice  of  the  re- 
claimed grass-lands,  I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  import* 
ance  of  an  open  space,  of  3  or  4  inches  square,  oo  \bt 
bottom  of  the  drains.  If  stones  of  sufficient  sixe  an  ai 
hand  to  oover  this  channel,  the  rest  of  the  filling  msybs 
of  small  stones,  as  the  water  will  readily  find  its  waj 
into  the  open  spac*e  lielow.  The  ten-acre  piece  of  drsis- 
age,  which  I  noticed  in  a  former  communication,  prores 
a  most  judicious  and  profitable  investment — the  Isr^ 
having  given  fully  three  tons  per  acre,  of  excellest 
hord's-grass  and  red-top  hay,  the  past  season.  The  ^i- 
tuation  of  the  field  is  such  as  to  receive  all  the  surface 
wash  of  many  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land,  pcstlj 
descending  towards  it,  on  either  side, — the  benefits  cf 
which  are  now  fully  secured  and  turned  to  the  best  to 
count, — ^which,with  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  eora 
poat  manure,  will  tmdoabtedly  koop  the  land  in  prodiM 
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tive  mowiog.  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Twenty 
acres  of  upland  mowin<r,  adjoining  this  field,  have  giv> 
eo  ail  equally  lar:;e  amount  of  hay ;  and  the  crop,  the 
ptst  acaaoHf  on  both  fieldS|  is  eiainiated  at  90  tons. 

Tbe  process  of  underdraiuin^  and  bringing  into  suc- 
cesslal  cultiiration,  20  acres  of  bog  meadow,  I  have 
^ken  of  before.  This  meadow  is  now  very  product* 
ire  in  grass;  and  judging  from  the  luxuriant  appear* 
ance  of  the  aftermath,  the  quality  of  the  hay  is  good. 
As  ibe  cuUivation  progresses  in  age,  the  meadow  be< 
coraes  more  firia  and  easily  passable  with  loaded  teams, 
and  the  quality  of  the  produce  more  valuable.  Mr. 
Puinney  has  raised  on  this  land,  75  bushels  of  corn,  500 
but»be!s  ot  }K>tatoes,  or  from  4  to  5  tons  of  hay.  at  a  first 
aihl  ^cond  catting,  to  the  acre;  and  this,  in  contrast  with 
the  faut  that,  tweniy  years  ago,  it  was  a  perfect  quag- 
mire, would  seem  to  show  the  merits  and  value  of  this 
kind  of  farming. 

As  the  orchards  now  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
tbe  farm,  and  being  kept  in  constant  tillage,  aflord 
about  all  the  proportion  of  hoed  crops  that  is  desirable 
or  necessary  to  raise,  Mr.  Phinoey  wishes  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  remaining  tillagc*land  in  pro- 
ductive mowing,  in  order  to  furnish  hay  sufficient  for 
the  wintering  of  lib  aumeroos  stock  of  cattle.  Conse- 
qncatly,  the  above-named  grass-fields  will  be  perma- 
aenily  kept  so,  by  frequent  top-dressings  of  well-rotted 
maaure;  and  should  the  land  at  any  time  cease  to  yield 
at  least  2  tana  of  hay  to  tlie  acre,  or  should  the  quality  of 
the  produce  become  inferior,  it  will  be  turned  sroooth)y 
over,  manured  and  ro-seeded  to  grass,  without  other 
ealiivaiion. 

In  sdilition  to  the  large  amoant  of  hay  which  the 
farm  cuts,  it  also  supports  70  head  of  cattle,  through  the 
ioreroer,  with  irrecn  feed,  or  by  soiling  thorn  in  the  barns. 
All  the  corn  iieeess4iry  for  home  consumption  is  proiluce<l 
en  the  farm,  as  well  as  any  quantity  of  carrots  and  ruta 
ba«;iu  for  the  winter -feed  of  the  slock,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  green  vegetables  for  Boston  market. 

Manure. — These  results  have  been  realised  in  twen- 
tj-five  years,  Uy  agricultural  skill,  and  a  diligent  and 
strict  husbandry  of  every  available  means,  for  making 
manaic.  The  peat  from  the  bog  meadow  has  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  found  to  coi.tain  95  parts 
ti  100  of  vegetable  matter.  But  this,  in  its  cold  and 
raw  state,  is  anavailable,  because  its  valuable  proper- 
ties are  locked  up  in  acids,  hurtful  to  vegetation.  It 
bu  therefore  been  placed  behind  tlie  cattle,  in  their 
stalls,  and  ia  the  hog-pens  and  cellars,  as  an  absorbent 
ef  the  liquid  and  gaseous  portions  of  the  manure,  which 
b  turn,  expel  the  acidity  from  the  mud, — thus  render- 
ing it  a  principal  and  valuable  resource  in  the  improve- 
iBcnt  of  the  farm.  As  m«eh  as  two  parts  of  peat,  are 
iocorporated  witii  one  part  of  manure ;  and  Mr.  Phinnney 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronoanceit  fully  equal  in  its  effects 
apon  all  the  cropa  in  the  rotation,  to  an  equal  amoant 
of  ordinary  farm -yard  manare. 

Every  aniinal  hae  an  oppoftuntty  of  oontribating  its 
fall  share  in  tbe  formation  of  a  circulatinfr  medium  for 
the  farm,  by  depositing  its  nffnure-treasuree  in  a  Farm 
Baafc,  well  guarded  from  leakages,  or  the  atealtby  pil- 
fBrings  of  tlie  atmosphere, — often  so  dexterously  mana- 
ged, as  to  rob  tbo  ansospicioos  and  aoguarded  farmer 
of  an-told  treasures,  even  in  broad  day-light.  It  has 
never  been  thought  advisable  to  extend,  or  tprinkle  the 
bn^inewH  of  this  bank  over  a  large  territory,  expo^tng  it 
to  '!]•;  risik  of  heavy  losses,  both  of  principal  and  inte- 
rc>',  I;ut  large  and  responsible  loans  have  been  made, 
Bi  TMr  home.  Its  redemptions  have,  therefore,  been 
tu-\\y  mot,  by  the  proceeds  of  its  bills  receivable, — the 
p-  liice  sold.  The  dividends  have  been  large  and  re* 
guiar,  with  ''a  wide  margin"  left,  for  expenses  and 
eonttngencies. 
Ths  Stock.— The  imported  sloek  of  the  Maea.  State 


Society,  which  is  kept  on  this  farm,  was  looking  finely 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  All  the  stock  of  the  farm  ap* 
peared  to  be  in  high  health,  under  the  soiling  system  of 
feeding;  the  cows  were  giving  a  fine  quantity  of  milk. 
They  have  twenty  acres  of  pasture  to  range  ujwn  for 
exereisp  and  water,  a  few  hours  each  day.  The  young 
animals  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Devont^hire  breeds,  had 
made  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  interval  of  my 
visits.  These  breeds  of  cattle  are  highly  e«teemed  by 
the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  for  their  hardiness  an<I 
adaptation  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  that  State.  The 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  this  stock,  by  the 
State  Society,  is  a  wise  and  praiseworthy  movement; 
and  it  will  be  productive  of  more  real  wealth,  to  the 
farming  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  than  any  other 
appropriation  of  money  the  Society  has  yet  made. 

The  task  of  redeeming  this  farm  from  its  worn-out 
condi  Jon,  and  of  removing  the  stones  and  other  ol^tacles 
to  good  cultivation  would  have  looked  too  formidable 
for  ordinary  farmers  to  attempt.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Phinney.  He  was  satisfied  that  its  close  vicinity  to  a 
large  market,  and  the  payments  w*hich  a  naturally  wil- 
ling soil  would  be  encouraged  to  make  on  behalf  of  a 
generous  cultivation,  after  the  obstructions  were  remo- 
ved, warranted  him  in  the  undertaking.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  can  survey  his  labors,  and  the  re- 
sults produced  by  them,  with  much  pride  and  pleasure. 
His  grateful  soil  now  gives  a  large  and  sure  reward  for 
tiie  enterprise,  patient  industry,  and  liberal  investment, 
heretofore  bestowed. 

I  apprehend  that  the  contrast  betw^ecn  the  results  of 
a  judicious  system  of  high  farming  and  the  ordinary 
scrub  and  skin  sy.stem  which  too  commonly  prevails, 
will  always  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  in  a  run  of  years. 
Too  many  of  our  farmers  are  opposed  to  any  and  all 
changes  of  culiivaiion  which  look  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  a  worn-out  soil,  on  the  ground  that  it  co$U  too 
muck.  Trained  up  in  old  customs  of  husbandry,— 
which  might  possibly  do  for  a  time,  while  the  land  was 
new,  and  the  population  thin,  they  still  adhere  to  those 
customs,  under  circumstances  entirely  different  from 
those  which  gave  them  origin.  When  the  undeniable  su- 
periority  of  the  difiurent  modes  of  culture,  better  adapt- 
ed to  present  circumstances,  is  held  up  to  view,  even 
in  the  light  of  dollars  and  cents  ^  their  adoption  is  still 
regarded  with  much  suspicion  and  contempt.  Control- 
led by  tjiis  blind  prejudice,  how  often  do  we  see  them 
toil  on  through  life,  in  the  old  routine,  their  farms  be* 
coming  still  poorer,  each  year. 

But  happily,  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad. 
Among  quite  a  large  ciass  of  the  old  stock  farmers,  a 
desire  for  information  in  diflferent  and  better  modes  of 
eolture,  is  rapidly  obt*iining.  A  large,  intelligent  and 
enterprising  class  have  gone  to  farming,  within  a  few 
years,  from  other  business,  who, — dissatisfied  with  old 
and  improvident  methods, — at  once  inquire  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  enlightened  husbandry,  with  minds  free 
from  traditional  prejudices.  These  two  classes  are 
scattered  along  in  every  community,  and  we  see  that 
their  example  is  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  our 
agriculture. 

The  improvements  in  farming  we  now  observe,  may 
be  principally  aseribed  to  a  wide  diflfusion  of  the  desired 
information,  through  the  medium  of  Agricultural  Jour- 
nals. The  talented  Licbig  justly  remarks  that — ^''There 
is  no  other  profession  which  can  be  compared  in  import- 
ance with  agriculture,  for  to  it  belongs  the  production 
of  food  for  man  and  animals;  on  it  depends  the  welfare 
and  development  of  thew^hole  human  species,  the  richee 
of  states  and  all  commerce.  There  is  no  other  profes- 
sion in  which  tbe  application  of  correct  principle  is  pro- 
dttotive  of  more  bencftjial  effects,  or  is  of  greater  and 
more  decided  influence*"  Great  and  good  influenoea 
have  already  been  largely  imparted,  in  combatting  uod 
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meliorating  ancient  ottstonis,  while  the  mass  to  be  influ- 
enoed,  were  almost  impenetrably  be«cloadod  by  prejudi- 
ces in  favor  of  those  customs.  Now,  there  is  a  great  ac- 
oession  of  enlightened  and  willing  minds  to  operate  upon. 
YoQ  have  then,  Messrs.  Editors,  every  encouragement 
lo  persevere  in  your  enterprising  and  noble  etibrts  to 
disseminate  correct  and  improved  principles  and  me- 
thods of  husbandry,  with  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
<K>nferring  not  only  individual,  but  national  benefits. 
F.  HoLBRooK.    Brattitboro*,  Vi.,  Feb.  7,  1849. 

^1      ^1    ■      ■■■  ■■■  ■■  _  MMiiMiMi^ a^ 

QiBtorg  of  Kmttuks  ((attU. 

I^etter  from  Dr^  Marlift* 


The  following  is  the  letter  to  whioh  we  alluded  in  oar 
March  No.,  embracing  the  questions  we  addressed  to  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  Dr.  Martin's  reply  to  the  same.  The 
letter  was  originally  sent  to  Mr.  S.,  and  was  forwarded 
by  him  to  us.     Eds. 

Dbab  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  25tki  ult.  is  just  re- 
oeived,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  your  inquiries.  Your 
first  question  is, 

**  1st.  What  breed,  cross,  or  variety  [of  cattle]  has 
been  found  most  profitable  in  your  region,  for  beef;  and 
what  for  the  dairy  V* 

The  improved  Short  Horns  and  their  crosses  are  most 
profitable  for  beef.  They  are  of  large  size  and  fatten 
•asily  at  any  age,  so  as  to  come  early  to  maturity,  and 
Ihey  carry  a  large  portion  of  their  flesh  upon  the  best 
parts,  and  their  beef  is  of  an  excellent  quality.     They 

riy  better  for  food  consumed  than  any  other  cattle  that 
have  fattened  or  grazed. 

In  regard  to  the  milking  qualities  of  the  improved 
Short  Horns,  there  appears  to  be  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  Some  contending  that  they  are  the  best  milk- 
ers we  have  ever  had  in  the  country,  and  others  that 
they  are  worthless.  The  truth  is  that  some  tribes  of 
Short  Horns  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  give,  and  other  tribes  are  equally  so  for  their 
small  yield. 

I  purchased  two  cows  at  Col.  PoweVs  sale  in  1836. 
One  of  them,  a  cow  of  the  Daisy  tribe,  was  a  steady 
milker,  giving  from  twenty-eight  to  tbirty*two  quarts 
of  milk  daily.  The  other  was  scarcely  able  to  raise 
her  calf.  And  the  qualities  of  each  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants,  for  several  generations. 
The  cows  that  I  imported  from  England  were  all  fine 
mincers,  and  so  are  their  descendants.  The  cows  of 
those  milking  tribes  are  generally  thin  whilst  giving 
milk,  but  fatten  very  quickly  when  dry.  The  steers  of 
the  milking  tribes  are  equal  and  generally  superior  as 
grazier's  stock  to  the  others.  Mine  have  been  superior, 
which  I  attribute  to  their  having  been  better  nourished 
by  their  mothers. 

"2d.  Which  of  the  breeds  imported  in  18J7,  the 
Long  Horns,  or  Short  Horns,  have  succeeded  best  V* 

There  was  a  close  contest  for  many  years  between 
the  Long  Horns,  Short  Horns,  and  Herefords.  Each 
had  their  advocates,  and  each  produced  a  stock  that 
was  a  great  improvement  as  grazing  stock,  upon  the 
native  and  Patton  stock,  (as  the  old  unimproved  Short 
Horns  introduced  by  Mr.  Patton,  were  called.)  This 
contest  was  kept  up  until  about  1830,  when  the  advo- 
•ates  of  the  Short  Horns  became  most  numerous.  Tlie 
Long  Horns  and  Herefords  were  gradually  bred  to 
Short  Horn  bulls,  until  the  pure  breed  of  the  two  for- 
mer are  nearly  extinct. 

"  3d.  How  do  the  Long  Horns  of  that  importation, 
[1817]  or  their  descendants,  compare  with  the  Patton 
Long  Horns  ?*' 

Mr.  Patton  was  one  of  the  original  importers  in  1783 
•f  two  breeds  of  cattle.  They  were  then  called  the 
wUik  and  bet/  breed.     The  milk  breed  were  Short  Horns. 


The  beef  breed  had  longer  bcnrns;  but  I  bave  always 
supposed  they  were  the  unimproved  Herefords.*  I  sia 
not  aware  that  there  ever  was  brooght  t»  Kentaekj, 
any  of  the  fuU  bred  beef  breeds,  so  that  nn'  opiiuoa 
that  they  were  Herefords  is  baaed  upon  the  appearaact 
of  the  half  bloods  which  I  have  aeea.  Mr.  Pattoi 
brought  to  Kentucky  the  full  bred  milk  breed  and  half 
blood  cows  of  the  beef  breed.  A  sob  of  Mr.  Pattoo 
brought  to  Kentucky  a  half  hluoA  boll  of  the  beef 
breed,  and  Mr.  Smith  brought  also  a  ball,  wUdi  was 
half  beef  and  half  milk  breed,  called  Buzzard.  Mr. 
Patton's  Short  Horns  were  very  fine  animals.  They 
were  fine  boned,  heavv  fleshed,  and  came  early  te  Ba> 
turity,  and  fattened  kindly,  and  were  extraon&sszy 
milkers.  They  were  much  larger  tbao  eatUe  that  vs 
had  in  the  state  previously.  bIc.  Patton  brought  aslj 
one  cow  of  this  breed,  and  she  had  do  female  dcscioad- 
ants.  The  produce  of  these,  fine  cattle  -was  very  moA 
injured  by  breeding  them  to  bulls  whi<^  were  descend- 
ants of  the  beef  breed,  such  as  Jnskeep'a  BrindU,  sad 
Smith's  Buzzard.  These  cattle  prodoeed  a  lar^, 
coarse,  big-jointed  stock,  that  eame  slowly  to  matoriij, 
difiicolt  to  fatten,  bat  when  fully  grown  were  of  eaar- 
nu>us  dimensions. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1817,  wben  yoor  iia- 
portation  of  Short  Horns  and  Long  Horos  was  made. 
I  remember,  well,  examining  the  Long  Horn  boll  {Sh 
ting  Sun)  soon  after  Messrs.  Canningham  &  Co.  boogfct 
him,  and  I  then  thought  him  the  finest  animal  of  the  « 
kind  I  had  ever  seen.  His  stock  was  Tery  fine — rastlr 
superior  to  the  coarse  stock  above  uesonbed.  I 
sold  a  cow,  (got  by  Riting  Smn,)  to  a  botefaer  vte 
paid  me  for  a  thousand  pounds,  nett  meat— a  very  na- 
usual  nze  for  a  cow  in  those  days. 

"  4th.  How  do  the  Short  Horns,  imported  in  1917, 
or  their  descendants,  compare  with  those  that  have 
since  been  introduced,  including  those  of  the  Ohio  la- 
porting  Company  t" 

The  Short  Horns  of  1817  were  fine  booed,  heavy 
fleshed  animaU,  that  came  early  to  maturity,  and  fat- 
tened much  easier  than  the  Patton  stock,  (espeetally 
after  the  latter  had  been  mixed  with  the  beef  breed.) 
They  fattened  mostly  on  the  outside,  so  that  they  al- 
ways showed  their  fat  to  the  best  advantage.  Tbeir 
flesh  was  rather  inclined  to  hhrdness,  which  was  a  eoe- 
siderable  drawback  upon  their  excellence. 

The  bett  of  the  improved  Short  Honw^  incrodo^ 
within  the  Inst  twenty  years,  have  all  the  good  qaaR- 
ties  that  the  stock  of  1817  bad,  and  they  bare  these 
additional  advantages: — Their  flesh  is  9oii,  [teoder] 
and  they  throw  a  portion  of  their  fat  in  among  the  kaa, 


•  The  temm  **  beef  breed  "  and  "mflk  hrced,"  seem  to  ta»» 
been  used  to  desifrnale  varietie*  nf  eaMle  which  were  feaprrDr»> 
ly  diftinieuiahed  for  milk  and  beef-— 4be  particaLar  breeds  lowkieb 
Ihey  bfloaifed.  not  being  generally  known  »t  that  day.  Tbc  *'  Pth 
ton'stoek  "  appeam  to  have  beeti  of  iwodiflereDi  breeda.  both  of 
which  were  obiiuited  by  Manhew  Pattoii,  frooi  (or  ibroocfc)  Vr. 
Goufrh.  of  Maryland,  who  is  said  u>  have  been  "  an  imponer  d 
British  cattle."  ThOi*e  first  ohtaiiied.  are  described  by  Bca:asa 
Harriflon,  a  graiidwn  of  Mr.  Paiian,  as  koog-horiM — tbe  ce>w%,  bs 
says,  bad  ''  vtry  iong  horiis."  lo  ITSkS.  aeveral  yearsalter  tbe  cat- 
tle just  named  had  been  obtained,  Mr.  Patton.  it  is  said,  '^prorixrri 
from  the  before-mentioned  Oooirh,  a  bull  called  JlfivT  aand  brifsr 
called  KfMict*'  [Vennt?].  Thrse  are  repreaenled  as  '' foil  bM 
EukUsU  cattle,"  and  appear  lo  have  been  Shnrt  UvruA.  iSM 
Judire  Boauy's  w>rk  on  '*  Practical  AJfricuUiire,*'  pp-  33,  54— al- 
so, Mr.  HR'rri«on''s  account  hi  the  FVankUn  (Kt  )  Fariaer," 
VI d.  it.  p.  196.]  The  Mr.  Qoufb  alloded  U>  was  probably  aa  tm- 
porter  of  varicm  bretis  of  **  British  cattle.-'  In  Parkrusoa't 
'•  Trcaiise  on  live  Stock/*  the  author  of  which  spent  several 
ycnrs  in  America  shortly  after  the  cloee  of  the  RevoliMionary  ■«■, 
Mr.  €fOUKh  is  iqwkeu  of  as  having  imported  **  cattle  of  ifae  York* 
shire  kind."  It  is  added—"'  Ihey  were  o€  (He  larsre,  r»oarse  son.' 
nnd  that  *'  they  answered  very  indifferent! v  in  America."  ib«  ?<«» 
quality  of  their  flesh  rendering  them  diatiked  by  the  bvchos. 
iSce  ••  Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,"  vol.  i.  p.  108.]  We  have  sp«« 
what  wa!»  called  "  Patton  ."stock  "  in  tbe  neighborhood  ofC^J- 
coihe,  (O.)  and  also  in  Kentucky.  They  appeared  to  be  a  wia- 
ture  of  long  horns  and  Aort  hornaf  aiid  (with  diKs  deference  to  Dr. 
Martin)  we  did  not  discover  in  them  any  points  deooiiiif  Hcremc 
blood.    Sds. 
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o  As  to  marble  it.  The  beftf  is  of  a  better  qnality  and 
hey  take  on  fat  much  easier.  They  are  as  forward  at 
bree  years  old,  as  the  stock  of  1817  were  at  four,  or 
ts  tU«  Pattoo  stock  were  at  six.  But  the  later  inipor- 
mt«4>Rs  have  bad  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  stock  of 
IS  17,  in  having  the  improvemeat  made  by  the  latter  to 
•t&rt  with.  Some  of  the  flncst  animals  f  have  ever 
ie«-n  fattened,  were  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  I 
hiuk  there  were  some  of  the  importation  of  1817  that 
[id  not  have  that  hardness  of  flesh,  but  they  soon  be- 
'sixMe  so  mixed  in  their  descendants  that  it  was  a  gene- 
•al  eharactcristic. 

'*  5th.  If  you  were  now  to  choose  a  stock  for  gone- 
-al  jTrazing  purposes,  in  your  state,  what  breed  or 
»re«ds  'promki  yoa  select  from  f 

I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  improv- 
id  Sliort  Horns,  to  every  other  kind  of  stock  that  I 
lave  ever  seen,  for  gracing  la  this  region  of  country. 

'^*  €ih.  Give  as  full  a  description  as  you  can  of  the 
laalities  of  each  breed,  as  they  have  been  developed 
A  itU  you^  embracing  remarks  on  the  comparative  size, 
V>rai,  activity,  harilioess,  and  tendency  to  disease  ot  the 
lillcreat  breeds.* 

The  onginal  breed  of  cattle  in  Kentucky,  strongly 
-e^ieiubled  the  old  unimproved  Devonshire  cat  tic.  They 
n^ere  small,  thin  and  difficult  to  fatten — cows  -weighing 
A-hen  fat,  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds.  These 
:^u19b'^  weie  good  milkers,  giving  a  moderate  quantity 
>f  nch  milk.  I  do  aot  know  thai  they  were  subject  to 
ft.ny  other  disease  but  the  hollow  born — a  disease 
t»ruugUt  on  by  poor  keep  in  the  winter,  so  that  the 
pith  of  the  horn  is  frozen.  |t  was  cored  by  boring  a 
hole  ia  Xhe  koro. 

The  introduction  of  the  Fatten  stock  in  1785  and 
»ab»eqaently,  made  a  considerable  improvement  in  tiicse 
cattle.  Cows  of  the  Patton  cross,  would  weigh  when  fat 
from  600  to  700.  There  was  suoh  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  increase  the  size,  that  th«>.  coarse-jointed  large- 
boned  animals,  were  selected  aad  «aved  as  breeders, 
preneraUy,  frem  1785  to  1817,  aad  tlie  consequence  was 
at  Uie  latter  period,  tlie  Patton  stock,  (as  aU  these  cat- 
tle Mrere  called,)  were  very  coarse.  The  size  of  some 
nf  these  cattle  was  enormous;  but  they  did  not  weij^i, 
oea,  near  eqaal  te  their  size.  The  gra:ders  at  that 
period  did  not  like  to  attempt  to  fatten  cattle  until  they 
were  foar  years  old. 

Tlie  importatioD  of  1817,  improved  the  coarse  cattle 
rcry  ranch,  increasing  their  disposition  to  fatten.  Tlicy 
came  earlier  to  maturity,  were  gentler,  better  disposed, 
aaJ  had  oiiich  less  offal.  Whatever  repotation  the 
Short  Horns  acquired  in  Kentucky,  prior  to  1830,  was 
Dwnng  to  this  importation  of  Short  Horna,  and  they  bad 
great  reputation. 

The  tnpraved  Short  Horns  iatrodueed  within  the  last 
t-wenty  years,  have  been  a  great  improvement  upon 
those  imported  ia  1817,  and  those  of  Mr.  James  Pren- 
tice, of  Lexington,  in  1818.  At  the  last  cattle  ahow 
that  we  had  in  Wincfaeater,  Lahowed  a  three  year  old 
steer,  a  mixtare  a(  the  stock  of  1817  and  the  impro- 
wed  Short  Horns  siiiee  tntrodvced;  and  the  judges  pat 
his  weight  at  750  lbs.  Shortly  after  the  fair,  I  sold 
this  steer  to  Mr.  Brinegar,  who  took  him  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  when  fautd^red,  he  weighed,  nett  meat, 
1242  Hm.  I  mention  this  eiromsstanoe  to  sliow  how 
much  more  weight  is  contained  in  the  same  bulk;  for 
if  this  steer  had  been  of  the  Patton  stuck,  his  bulk 
would  have  given  about  the  weight  the  judges  laid  him 
at.  A  few  months  before,  I  had  sold  to  a  butcher  in 
Lexington,  a  steer  two  years  and  eight  months  old, 
that  weighed  1025  lbs.  I  sold  a  heifer  six  years  old  to 
B.  Roberts,  that  weighed  when  driven  to  Cincinnati 
1487  ponnds.  Last  yoar  I  sold  to  Mr.  Horn,  a  five 
year  old  heifer  that  weighed  1116  pounds.  Both  of 
these  were  miKUires  of  the  ateek  of  1817  and  later  im- 


portations, and  the  last  was  nncommonly  small  for  her 
weight.  I  regret  that  this  last  w*as  not  weighed  be- 
fore she  was  slaughtered,  that  1  might  know  the  dlfi'er- 
ence  between  her  gross  and  nett  weight.  However,  I 
can  give  yon  the  gross  and  nett  weight  of  a  four  year  old 
steer  sold  to  the  same  gentleman.  His  gross  weight  waa 
2000,  and  his  nett  weight  1280  lbs.  All  these  nett 
weights  are  exclusive  of  hide  and  inside  tallow,  taken 
out  with  entrails. 

As  it  regards  the  diseases  of  all  the  above,  they  are 
very  few,  if  bred  from  healthy  stock.  The  most  for- 
midable disease  of  the  improved  Short  Horns  with  me, 
has  been  the  milk  fever.  I  lost  two  of  my  imported 
cows,  and  one  tha|  I  purchased  at  Col.  Powel's  sale, 
with  it.  It  chiefly  attacks  cows  that  are  fat,  and  have 
their  calves  in  very  warm  weather — the  attack  being 
in  a  few  days  after  calving.  I  never  knew  ai^bnt  fine 
milkers  to  hare  it,  and  not  until  after  they  have  badse- 
veral  calvea  The  ndder  becomes  very  large,  hard  and 
hot.  They  soon  appear  to  lose  the  use  of  their  hind 
legs  so  that  they  carniot  stand.  I  have  cured  some  by 
large  bleeding  and  ptirging  freely  with  Epeom  salts. 
But  prevention  is  still  better,  which  may  be  generally 
accomplished  by  preventing  the  cows  from  having  calves 
in  worm  weather.  Healihy  parents,  generally  produce 
healthy  oflfspring  in  this  region.  You  are  aware  that 
cattle  in  most  of  the  adjoining  states,  are  diseased,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Wvw.  These  cattle  produce  a  sickly 
progeny,  which  seldom  look  as  well  a.s stock  from  mors 
healthy  parents.  And  I  have  noticed  oaivea  from  them 
to  be  very  suljgect  to  bowel  complaints. 

''  7th.  What  breed  of  cattle  is  best  for  driving  long 
distatu;es  V* 

This  qnestiott  is  more  difficult  for  me  to  answer  than 
any  of  the  others,  as  I  have  very  little  experience  in 
driving  cattle ;  but  I  am  told  by  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  business,  that  the  Improved  Short 
Horns,  when  fattened  young,  iio  not  stand  long  journeys 
well.  I  should  suppose  from  their  make  that  the  Here- 
fords  would  be  the  best  travellers.  The  Improved  Short 
Horns  make  excellent  oxen,  as  they  never  get  overbor- 
thened  with  Aesh  while  they  have  plenty  of  hard  work 
to  do.  The  breed  Is  moi'e  gentle  and  docile  than  any 
otliers  that  we  have  had.  Yours  respectfully,  Sam'k. 
D.  Maktin.     Near  Colbyrille,  Ky.,  Dee,  4,  1848. 

Jinproi^eb  Jmplemcnts. 

System^  Order,  and  Econoiny. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Plow,  Hf  rrow  and  Calti* 
vator,  the  Seed  Sower  may  claim  rank.  Until  within 
a  few  years,  our  grain  and  grass  seeds  have  been  eowM 
broadcast  by  hand;  hence  we  have  rarely  seen  a  fteld 
of  wheat,  but  the  irregularity  of  sach  sowing  is  visible 
£Oon  after  it  vegetates.  There  are  many  incidents  - 
which  cause  this  irregularity,  such  as  the  state  of  the 
wind,  requiring  either  a  high  or  a  low  cast;  the  equal 
and  corresponding  motion  of  the  hand  and  foot;  the 
length  of  step,  8cc. ;  from  snch  like  causes  we  often  see 
fields  of  grain  striped  and  streaked,  or  in  waves,  to  A 
greater  or  less  extent;  here  too  thick,  there  too  thin. 
The  consequence  of  such  carelessness  is,  the  crop  is 
not  uniform  in  its  growth  and  maturity,  and  less  in  pro- 
duct than  if  the  seed  had  been  well  and  equally  distri- 
buted. To  make  this  more  evident,  a  careful  calcula- 
ting farmer  ascertained  by  trial,  that  one  foot  square 
received  of  equally  distributed  grain,  about  48  grains: 
Now  ears  of  wheat  may  be  said  to  average  65  grains, 
I  have  counted  ns  high  as  91-^an(l  as  low  as  24 — but 
the  above  named  person  allowed  in  his  estimate,  that 
each  grain  produced  only  one  ear,  and  every  ear  only 
44  grains— the  produce  therefore,  ought  to  be  /oWy- 
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/bur  fold — bat  the  largest  average  produce  is  but  25 
fold — Chen  what  beoomes  of  the  19  fold  lost  f  May  it 
not  be,  that  the  greater  portion  is  loet  by  cmreleti  cul- 
tivation ^  and  a  portion  by  insects? 

To  perform  the  duty  of  sowing  grain,  as  it  should  be 
done,  a  man  can  sow  twelve  acres  in  a  day — but  taking 
one  with  another,  as  laborers  present  themselves  to  the 
t^naett  very  few  know  anything  of  this  important  du- 
ty; consequently,  we  have  called  in  the  aid  of  machi- 
nery, not  only  to  distribute  the  seed  equally  and  uni- 
formly, bat  to  economise  too  oostly  labor.  This  has  been 
well  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  Seymour's 
Sowing  Mmehing,  by  means  of  which  a  man  can  sow 
22  acres  or  more  per  day ;  and  once  for  all,  when  I  as- 
aert  results  as  facts,  without  qualification,  they  are  to  be 
reoeived  as  established  by  my  own  practice  and  experi- 
•nce,  for  several  successive  years.  Thus,  with  a  sowing 
machine,  we  can  distribute  either  grain  or  grass  seeds, 
with  a  precision  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  hand ; 
the  quantity  per  acre  may  he  graduated  to  a  quart. 
The  time  gained  in  the  operation,  an4  the  labor  saved, 
is  a  profit  to  the  cautious  farmer  wbieh  he  carefully 
cherishes.  Let  us  examine  the  matter  by  figures,  and 
note  the  results. 
The  hire  of  a  man  and  horse  for  two  days,  ....  $1  50 

in  which  time  he  sowed  44  acres,  at  a  cost  of 

•boot  44  cents  per  acre. 
If  sowed  by  hand  with  equal  yrecitioa,  a  man 

ought  sow  twelve  acres  per  day,  requiring  3] 

days,  at  $1  per  day, $3  66 

or  at  a  coat  of  8|  cents  per  acre — an  allowance  of  the 
nnnnal  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine  may  be  made,  and 
we  have  a  saving  of  about  one-half  of  the  expense  in  favor 
of  the  macfatae.  The  gain  of  time  is  xery  valuable,  and 
the  gain  in  product  is  considerable,  probably  not  less 
than  five  out  of  the  nineteen  fold  lost  to  us,  as  shown 
in  the  experiment  before  stated.  Here  we  have  a  field 
for  economy  in  our  farming  practice  but  little  known, 
and  commending  itself  to  the  serious  consideration  and 
•cmtiny  of  every  farmer. 

These  seed  sowers  are  not  machines  of  recent  inven- 
tion; they  have  been  known  and  used  for  many  years 
in  other  countries,  and  to  such  perfection  have  they 
been  carried  in  England,  that  a  seed  sower  moving  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a-half  miles  per  hour,  has  covered 
54 .  acres  in  ten  hours ;  their  great  breadth  however, 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  American  farmer. 

Among  the  most  efficient  of  our  farm  machines  is 
the  Hay  rake,  worked  by  horse  power;  machines  of 
thia  character  were  attempted  in  England  about  65 
years  ago,  but  it  was  reserved  for  (he  American  farmer 
to  perfect  the  machine.  This  rake  is  so  universally 
vaed,  that  it  needs  no  remark  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  to  its  economy.  Within  a  few  years,  a  horse 
rake  with  iron  teeth  has  been  introduced,  deserving  our 
attention,  for  raking  our  stubbles,  and  all  such  grain 
fields  as  are  harvested  without  binding  into  sheaves — 
it  works  well  also  in  the  hay  field,  when  the  teeth  are 
well  tempered. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  from  the  earliest  period 
of  history,  attempts  were  made  to  lessen  the  severe  la- 
liors  of  harvesting  grain,  but  the  simple  reaping  hook, 
or  sickle,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  all  times,  and  un- 
til within  the  last  70  or  80  years, — nor  was  it  until 
about  the  year  1815  that  any  thing  promising  success 
was  presented  to  the  farmer.  At  that  date,  premiums 
of  $2500  were  oflered  in  England,,  for  the  production 
of  effective  Reaping  Machinet.  The  premium  was  not 
awarded,  but  erc^Ut  is  due  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
for  a  machine  which,  though  it  was  approved  and  used 
for  several  years,  was  relinquished.  In  1837,  Mr.  Smith 
improved  his  reaper,  but  it  wns  too  heavy  and  cumbrous 
for  general  use.  The  necessity  for  a  reaping  machine 
Vna  felt  so  strongly,  that  the  mechanical  genius  of 


Great  Britain  was  aavtr^j  urged  for  its  productioa, 
and  machines  were  produced  by  Mr.  Bell  and  iir. 
Mann,  at  difierent  periods,  and  each  with  pronue  of 
success.  All  however  were  complex  and  costly;  of 
course  not  fitted  or  suitable  to  general  use,  and  at  ihis 
day,  the  sickle  and  the  scythe  are  extensrvely  used  is 
harvesting  in  Europe.  Here  ngaioy  it  was  neaenredCv 
American  ingenuity  to  secure  soocessr  nnd  I  believe  ths 
merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Obed  Hussey  of  Maryland,  for  lbs 
production  of  the  MimpUtt  and  moot  etbodre  machine  far 
reaping  our  grains,  that  has  yet  been  offi»red.  Oiher  in- 
genious men  have  invented  in  this  eonntry,  romping 
chines  which  perform  well,  and  hove  been  made  ij 
and  the  same  power,  to  reap  and  to  tKresh  the 
these  latter,  however,  are  complex,  and  require  a  pew 
for  their  use,  beyond  the  wants  or  due  economy  of  the  Kev 
York  farmer .  The  machine  nsed  by  myaelf  and  aiaar  of 
my  neighbors  for  several  years,  is  the  plain  sample 
chine  of  Mr.  Hussey, moved  fay  a  pair  of  horses;  its 
plicity  and  durability  entitle  it  to  onr  notice; and  indeed 
it  would  be  well,  that  in  1^  ow  mnehincry,  these  c«e 
qualifications  were  more  closely  attended  to;  for  nokw 
a  machine  is  eimpU  in  its  oootrivance,  it  in.  nseleas  to 
tlie  farmer,  and  unless  eubstantially  made,  and  simp- 
ly braced,  there  ie  little  probability  of  itn  eontmaaaee 
over  one  season.  With  Hussey's  Reaper,  wo  cat  froa 
12  to  17  acres  per  day — the  average  work  done  is  15 
acres  per  day.  It  requires  one  person  to  mnnage  tht 
team  and  another  to  throw  off*  the  grain: — eight  mes 
to  bind  the  sheaves  as  fast  as  cut,  are  kept  in  actiw 
employment ;  and  the  machine  costs  abont  one  handred 
dollars.  Here  we  have  all  that  sb  necseasary  to  skew 
the  economy  from  this  labor-saving  machine— let  at 
test  it  by  figures.  Taking  men  as  we  find  them  oder* 
ing  to  labor  for  ns,  very  fow  are  capable  of  cndha* 
more  than  two  acres  per  day  in  a  workmanliko  mcaarr, 
but  to  make  onr  calculations  more  exact,  we  will  sap- 
pose  them  equal  to  cradling  two  and  a^balf  acres  per 
day.  A  field  of  twenty  acres  ia  wheat  will  thee  re- 
quire 8  days'  cradling  at  $1.50  per  day,  is  . . .  .$13  (Ml 
16  days'  raking  and  binding  (two  lenders  to 
each  cradle,)  a:'$l,  •...» 1€  00 


$28  00 

Or  $1.40  per  acre.  If  an  acre  yields  20  budiels  of 
wheat,  the  reaping,  binding  and  shocking,  is  equal  to 
itrea  eentt  per  bushel.  Then,  if  the  field  of  20  acres 
had  been  reaped  \fy  Hussey's  Machine,  worked  ai  a 
moderate  pace,  it  would  have  been  finisbed  ia  1|  dap. 

Therefore,  the  coat  of  a  team  and  driver  at  $1.50  per 

day,  is • $1  SS 

8  men  binding  for  li  days^  at  $1  per  day, 12  00 

$13  S3 

Or  69  cts.  and  4  mills  per  acre.  If  the  yield,  as  in  the 
former  case,  is  20  bushels  per  acre,  thea  the  cost  of 
reaping  per  bushel,  is  3  ooiitsand  4.7  milla;  being  a 
gain  in  favor  of  the  rea))er,  m(  aboat  lAree  and  a-kalf 
etnte  per  butkel.  The  rate  of  wages  may  vary  ia  dif- 
ferent places,  but  will  not  essentially  vary  the  above  re- 
sult. Any  farmer  can  make  his  caleolations  frotn  Ike 
data  set  forth,  and  add  a  proportion  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum,  on  the  ooeC  of  tne  reaper  for  its  wear  and  tesr, 
distributing  this  charge  among  each  of  the  eropa  reap- 
ed by  it ;  as  it  reaps  equally  wvll,  wheat,  barley,  lya 
and  oats. 

I  have  before  me  the  cost  of  cnltivating,  harvestieg  aad 
preparing  2  different  crops  of  wheat  in  my  neigbborhoed 
the  past  autumn,  ready  for  market ;  the  cost  of  them 
respectively  being  26\  cents,  and  29|  cents  perhoshri; 
a  result  of  system,  order  and  economy  not  to  be 
plished  without  the  machines  we  have 
AORicoLA.    SenecM  O©.,  Jpril,  1849, 
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9\)t  brtmnars  IDeportincnL 

Hoove  ia  Cattle. 

Ed«.  Cwutivatoe— Allow  me  to  suggest  a  quicker 
md  nucb  easMr  way  of  curing  an  animiU  hoved  on  clo- 
ser. Tak«  a  straw  band,  witb  a  knot  in  tbe  miUdle 
s  large  as  a  man's  fist,  put  plenty  of  tar  upon  it^  and 
ut  it  in  tke  «ottlb  of  the  animal ,  and  tie  it  on  top  of 
be  heaA,  Mt  too  tight— so  that  sl«e  can  ebew  it. 
!*hea  put  two  or  three  table  spoonfutUof  the  tar  in  tlie 
touch.     This  will  relieve  the  animal  almost  instantly. 

hav«  oared  at  least  twenty  cattle  in  this  simple  way, 
nd  can  ear«  aay  one  injyUen  miuuie*  at  roost,  with 
h9olMt€  etrtuinly.  If  the  animal  is  hooved  upon  corn 
r  rye  ebep,  £eorn  or  rye  coarsely  ground,  and  mixed 
irith  eet  straw  or  hay,]  I  take  a  pint  of  lard  or  half  a 
ound  of  glauber  salts,  and  drench  the  bowels  with  it. 

have  koowa  several  cattle  to  be  cured  in  tliis  way ; — 
•Mt  never  had  bat  one  of  lay  own  foundered, — ^it  was  a 
ow  ^i-esh  in  oiilk.  I  gave  her  lord — she  soon  got  better , 
»ac  lost  her  milk,  and  for  a  week  or  two  gave  but  little. 
khe  lost  all  her  hair^  it  oaiae  off  in  great  bunches.  B. 
4,.  £UXM.    Muncy,  Xyeeiaiag  Co.,  Pa.,  J«a.  30,  '49. 

Jttretohea  la  Sheep* 

In  ajiswer  to  an  inqmry  made  la  our  March  number, 
re  have  received  several  articles  in  relation  to  this  dis- 
tase,  the  most  important  portion  of  which  we  give  as 
bl  lows: 

Mr.  J.  S.  PaTTiBONX,  of  Manchester,  Yt.,  has  lost 
«TeraI  sheep  by  this  complaint,  and  from  a  poti  mor- 
tm  examination  of  most  of  them,  he  is  convinced  that 
he  caase  is  a  stoppage  by  a  part  of  the  small  intestines 
»eing  drawn  into  itself^ — constituting  what  is  called  in- 
rosuscepciea.  He  states  that  all  he  has  examined  have 
»reflent6d  this  appearance.  He  thinks  it  difficult  to 
tare,  aoless  taken  as  soon  as  it  can  be  perceived  from 
bo  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  sheep — ^if  delayed  twelve 
lours,  he  says  the  animal  may  as  well  be  *^  killed  and 
«ut  out  of  its  mivery.'*  His  remedy  is,  to  take  a  sheep 
is  soon  as  it  appears  to  be  affected,  raise  it  np  by  the 
ore  legs,  and  move  it  up  and  down^  then  take  it  by  the 
lind  legs  and  move  it  in  the  same  way.  Then  give  it 
rom  half  to  three-fonrths  of  a  pound  of  lard,  cut  up 
nto  pieces  of  convenient  size  to  pat  down  its  throat. 
Then  turns  oat  the  ^heep  and  gives  it  a  smart  run. 
This  seldom  fails  to  produee  a  euro.  Mr.  P.  is  in 
loubt  as  to  the  remote  cause  of  the  aflection.  He 
hinks  it  often  attacks  sheep  that  are  in  good  condition 
kiid  apparently  healthy. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Pettibone^s  views,  we  may  add 
hat  tbe  editor  of  the  Berkthire  Culturist  agrees  with 
lim  as  to  the  eause  of  stretches,  and  recommends  si- 
nilar  treatment.  He  states  that  he  hae  also  given  for 
his  difficulty,  "common  squirrel  shot** — about  an 
>ance  to  a  sheep ;  though  a  smaller  quantity  will  often 
>rcM!oee  relief.  A  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Far- 
mer states  that  his  remedy  is  **  simply  driving  aboat 
he  sheep  affected  with  the  disease,  so  as  to  exercise 
hem  somewhat  violently." 

Mr.  C.  W.  HiLLHAir,  of  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  writes 
— '^  We  have  had  more  or  less  of  stretches  in  oor  flock 
or  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  have  tried  all  the  usual 
«iiieiYies  recommended,  with  little  success,  till  we  tried 
he  following:  Take  a  sbarp-pointed  pen-knife,  and 
nake  an  incision  in  the  third  ridge  in  the  mouth,  and 
tart  the  blood  pretty  freely.  This  has  proved  an  effeo- 
ual  cure  in  every  case.  As  a  preventive,  I  would  re- 
rom  mend  one  tea-capfa!l  of  sulphur  mixed  with  eight 
quarts  of  salt.     Keep  it  by  them  from  fall  till  spring." 

Mr.  ALBBar  A.  Doake,  of  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y., 
rrites — *^  We  have  fimnd  in  most  cases,  that  bleeding 


at  the  ear  would  give  immediate  relief.  We  have  used, 
in  some  instances  with  good  success,  gunpowder  and 
rum,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  gill  of  rum  to  two  tea 
spooafulls  of  powder.  We  have  also  tried  a  strong  de- 
coction of  thorou<rhwort  or  boneset,  made  sweet  with 
molasses,  say  half  a  pint  to  a  dose;  followed  by  an  in- 
jection of  slippery  ehn  bark.  From  our  experience, 
we  have  more  confidence  in  tiiis  than  in'  the  powder 
And  rum.  As  we  are  situared  where  we  cannot  get 
pine  or  horolook  boiigh»,  we  tried  as  a  substitute  this 
winter,  pulverised  rosin,  mixed  with  salt,  sulphur  and 
ashes,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  its  use.'' 

Scovrs  IB  Sheejp* 

Mr.  RcsD  BvRRtTT,  of  Burdett,  K.  Y.,  writes  in  re* 
ferenee  to  this  disease: — *'  Late  in  the  fall  of  1837,  the 
scours  got  among  my  larohs,  and  I  was  not  able  to  ar- 
rest tbe  disease  until  some  forty  of  them  died.  At 
length  a  friend  recommended  rennet,  prepared  the  some 
as  the  cheese-maker  uses  it  to  set  a  cord  tor  cheese.  1 
accordingly  gave  to  each  lamb  that  was  diseased,  aboat 
four  table  ttpoonfulls,  and  not  one  of  them  (ailed  to  re- 
eover.  We  then  prepared  a  quantity  sufficient  to  soak 
a  bosbel  of  oats,  and  fed  them  in  piece-meals  to  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  flock,  which  consisted  of  aboot  one  boa* 
dred,  and  the  disease  stopped  entirely.  I  have  used 
no  other  medicine  for  that  disease  to  this  day,  and 
it  has  never  failed  of  curing.  I  keep  it  on  head 
the  year  noond ;  but  it  is  seldom  celled  for  excepting  in 
the  fall,  when  the  grass  is  frocea.  I  have  not  had  more 
than  two  or  three  cases  a  year  since  1837.  An  old 
sheep  needs  six  or  seven  spoonbills.  If  they  are  not 
relieved  in  twenty-foar  boors,  I  re|)eat  the  dose;  but  it 
it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  had  to  repeat  it.  One 
thing  further  I  entreat  the  sliepherd  to  do,  for  the  oom* 
fort  of  the  innocent  animals;  which  is  to  tagg  them. 

1  am  credibly  informed  that  wheat  flour  and  water, 
mixed  to  the  thickness  of  milk,  will  readily  cure  sooan 
in  haaiaa  or  hrale  ereatares.  A  piece  of  opium  as  large 
as  a  oommon  chestnut,  dissolved  ia  a  pint  of  goed 
brandy,  will  core  the  scours  in  a  horse.  I  have  never 
kaown  it  to  fail." 

Mr.  ALBsaT  A.  DoAirx,  of  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y., 
porsaes  the  following  course,  in  reference  to  scours:-— 
''  When  the  cases  are  severe,  we  give  pulverised  char* 
coal,  aboat  two  or  three  table  spoonfallsforadose.  At 
a  preventive  (and  we  believe  in  the  homely  proverb, 
*  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,') 
we  mix  poa'deiad  charcoal,  salphnr,  and  ashes  vrith 
salt,  and  keep  the  rtfatture  ia  some  convenient  plaeei 
where  tbe  sheep  can  get  at  it  at  all  times," 

Spayiag  Cows  and  Heifers*' 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  answer  to  yoar  correspon- 
dent who  asks  for  information  in  regard  to  spaying  cows, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  practiced  it  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  think  I  can  judge  with  tolerable  correctness 
as  to  the  1>enefits  of  the  operation. 

A  spayed  cow  will  give  more  milk  in  a  year  thaa 
when  she  went  dry  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days;  and 
she  is  ready  to  fatten  at  any  time,  and  will  take  on  fat 
much  more  readily  than  those  cows  that  are  dried  and 
fatted  in  the  usual  way.  I  iiave  followed  the  practioe 
— (ajid  so  did  my  father  before  me)— of  spaying  cowt 
in  tbe  spring,  and  milk  them  two  or  three  years,  or  an 
long  as  I  please — without  the  trouble  that  is  had  with 
those  that  are  not  spayed.  When  fatted,  the  quality 
of  the  beef  is  superior  to  that  of  any  ox  or  steer,  and 
fetches  a  higher  price  in  market.  In  tbe  town  or  city, 
where  milk  is  the  object,  the  spayed  cow  may,  as  yea 
say,  "  continue  in  milk  indcflnftely  as  to  time.*' 

As  to  the  operation,  it  is  difficult  to  give  such  a  de- 
scription en  paper,  as  would  enable  the  farmer  to  per* 
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form  it  sueoeMfully ;  ami  so  it  would  be  in  rcg«rd  lo 
dfscriWng  tlio  annimalion  of  a  limb,  or  llio  dia.iectiun 
of  any  port  of  ihe  body.  I  can  uiily  say,  lliat  spaying 
can  be  performed  w  tliout  any  particular  ri»k. 

It  ia  impiirlBiU  that  the  fanner  slioiil-l  know  what  bis 
cow  ia  best  lilted  for.  If  slie  is  inclined  to  gel  fat  with 
good  feediii)(,  I  woiiM  not  spay  hor  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
nilku'S,  but  would  do  it  fnr  the  purpoM  of /otftniag 
her.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ubjei;!  is  milk,  aiwl 
the  oow  is  a  good  milker,  spay  her  and  keep  her  in 
milk.  I  have  milked  ihem  from  one  to  six  vears;  and 
in  Iha  ODunties  of  Ontario,  Livingston  and  Genesee,  I 
have  operated  on  hundreds  from  six  vcekn  to  eighteen 
years  old. 

Refer enre  can  be  given  to  those  who  hare  milked 
■payed  cows  for  aeveral  years,  have  worked  spayed  hei- 
fers, and  have  raised  and  fatteniid  them  from  calves, 
and  nil  ipeah  in  high  terms  of  the  benefit  of  Ihe  opeia- 
tiun,  when  well  performed.  Wh.  Cabte^.  Eatt 
Bioeafitid,  Oitlano  Co.,  f/.  Y. 

Note. — It  may  Ixt  well  to  add  lo  the  above,  the  oon- 
eODCluMons  of  M.  Morin,  veterinary  sur)|n>B  at  one  of 
the  Freai-h  Rnyal  Depots.  He  furnislius  a  long  artiule 
for  a  French  journal,  which  is  uiDknied  up  aa  follows: 

1.  Spaying  induoes  permanenty  of  iiailk,  tncreaae  of 
qnanlily,  and  improvement  of  i|ualiiy;  tiaher,raare  bat- 
tery, BQperior  oulor,  finer  lasle  aud  flavor. 

•I.  The  most  suitable  age  is  six  years,  and  after  the 
third  or  fourth  calf. 

3.  The  spayed  cow  fatteos  more  easily,  and  fnraUh- 
«s  beef  vi  a  belter  quality. 

4.  Cows  thai  are  bad  breeders  may  be  kept  as  good 
milkers,  atid  the  i|nality  of  good  cattle  kept  up.    Eoa. 


Dlg«alive  Onmni  of  P«wla. 

The  great  powers  af  dit^slioD  possessed  by  frailioo- 
ceous  fowls,  have  idlen  ezoiiad  remark  ;  but  of  ilie  ma- 
e/itntry  by  whiah  ihey  are  able  le  grind  such  hard  rab- 
stances  as  the  haws  of  ibnrns,  the  stones  of  eiierriaa, 
and  other  similar  ee^ds,  not  much  is  geowaUy  kaowa. 


For  this  reason,  we  have  thonght  our  readers  wonldbs 
interested  with  the  accompanying  rnt  of  the  ciizard, 
and  fl  descriptlan  of  that  and  other  digestive  orgLtns  of 

The  cnl,  (fig.  49)  shows  the   giiiard  of  Ihe  turkey 
laid  open:  a.  liiwer  portion  of  [he  crop;  6.  venlriculiis 

the  left   side  of  the  gizzard;  d.  muscle  on   the  right 

Various  experimenu  have  been  made  to  test  th«  mI- 


vent  and  grinding  powers  of  the  glizard.  Wiibuu  ^«. 
iog  into  detail  in  describiag  tbeae  Fi.pcnmeiii»— ibidi 
in  many  ioataooes  appear  lo  have  been  miramDUUj 
cruel — it  may  be  useful  lo  laenuoii  ooow  of  tb(  sMus. 
'ling  results  which  weia  prodaued- 
Spallansani  prepared  liu  tubes,  wkii^  he  SIM  wiit 
grain  and  (arced  down  the  tbroAts  of  enauaee  favlt  *sj 
irheyi.  Afcer  tweaty  ta  ihrrtj-iK  bsva  ibs  krda 
'er«  killed;  the  grain  had  baea  dtasoliej,  ^  the  nhi 
roken  or  distorted  in  a  singular  nttaatt.  He  ikta 
renglheaed  the  tube*  by  saldofiB^  pUtes  ei  Us  nt 
small  holes  tkmogh  then,  lo  Ibe  tada  •(  A>  Isle*. 
The  tubes,  when  (nkea  bom  the  pxxard  «<  ttas  Ivlev, 
were  eompresaed  or  brokeD,  tha  eadadriv^  ia,  si4  ist 
I>rain  was  entirely  diseolved.  Ha  next  tried  atsi«t 
fcot  would  be  prodoced  by  sfaarp  bodia*  tkitn*  jau  Ua 
gizzard .  In  twonty-foor  hHra  lb*  ginar^  ef  s  nut 
broke  off  the  angles  of  a  piece  af  nMgk  ja^gid  ^am\ 
and  no  woorid  or  injury  a^eored  ob  (be  pnari. 
Twelve  needles  were  drivan  intn  ■  beJI  of  lead,  ik 
poims  projecting  about  a  (palter  of  as  iaeb  ftnai  Ik 
surfaoe;  the  b^l  was  coated  with  pafti,  lad  fund 
down  the  thnmt  of  s  turkey.  It  was  racandikinT. 
■ix  hours,  tha  bird  showing  no  ane  wiaeas.  WWstt. 
ken  from  tbe  gixiard,  tbe  poiau  of  the  oen&es  ■nrt 
fonnd  broke*)  otT  ckwe  to  the  swfiKie  ot  tha  kaU.  Two 
of  tbe  points  were  foDnd  ansoi^  tbe  partly  JifoiiJ 
food — the  others  were  believed  to  have  paisai  thntct 
the  intestines.  In  the  next  experiment,  he  Gud  irdit 
small  lancets,  very  sharp  both  at  the  pnBts  and  al^. 
in  a  similar  hall  of  lead.  He  w^a — "  the  LoDMinn 
such  as  I  use  in  the  disseetioD  of  smal)  anira^.  Tbt 
ball  was  given  lo  a  turkey  cork,  and  Ic/t  eight  baunis 
Ibe  stuntach  ;  al  thefW[Siratio«  of  which  time  lUi  or- 
gan was  opened,  but  noihtng-  appeasnl  bat  the  uiid 
ball,  the  twelve  lancets  having  beeo  broken  to  piwe. 
I  discovered  three  of  ihem  in  the  luige  istetiso. 
pointless,  and  mixed  with  ihe  excrenenii;  ike  uiWt 
nine  were  missini;,  and  hadprubatily  beeavnidm).  Tb) 
slomaeh  [gixr.ard]  was  sound  and  entire  ss  ibsl  idLEk 
Loii  received  the  ueedles-  Twt>  ntpons,  of  whi^  hs 
was  subjecred  lo  the  experiment  wiih  ibe  ner.i>«,  vA 
Ibc  other  with  the  lancets,  sustained  them  equal  Ijnd.* 
Wc  give  from  Martini  late  TreatiM  oat  Pool^n.  Ik 
fallowing  descripiion  of  the  digestive  or^aainf  tMk: 
"  Tbe  oeophagv*  or  gullet  keads  rnia  a  iSlataiiasnIl. 
cd  the  crop,  eraw.or  iaghnwt — a  lar;^  menikseMs 
cavity,  which  lies  jnst  before  the  breaM  buc.  tsd 
which  receives  Ihe  [nod  when  flrst  swallowed.  It  ii 
furnished  with  many  muoius  and  salivary  glsadi, 
exBiIatieo  from  vlireh  tends  to  solten  (he  graio,  >■ 
it  for  further  elaboration.  This  crop  or  ssok  ii  ml  re 
ry  sensible,  end  when  gorged  will;  food  may  be  ofwrf 
by  means  of  a  sharp  pen.knile  or  lancet,  and  rebf^ 
of  iu  contents.  If  the  edpea  of  tbe  wnoni  be  snilr 
joined  logether,  and  secured  by  a  few  siiictie* — tbehi^ 
being  at  first  kept  fusLing,  and  alterwarfh  oatv  sIL'*™ 
a  lillle  sopped  bread  nr  tf  '^e — it  will  geoeratl^  re- 
cover wilhool  any  ill  ^mploius.  To  this  err]>  »- 
ccods  a  nnrrowcr  portion,  ^led  ■>«sfrics'BS  «arrrat» 
rialiu,  the  lim'ng  membrane  of  which  is  beaei  viib  u- 
merous  glandular  orifices,  farming  a  sort  of  beU,*ki>'b 
pour  oat  a  copions  seorelioa  of  d^osliag  er  ftnne 
juice,  which  minglea  with  tha  food  ia  lb(>  fjxnri  <* 
grinding  stomach,  into  wBich  Ihe  eeafriea/aJ  *««»•'«■ 
riotiM  immedialely  leads.  Tbe  f>Lzcard  is  a  p^srrful 
grinding  mill,  composed  of  tmniei-.ely  thick  uu)  ^ 
muscles,  and  lined  with  a  tough  insensible  riirisi«>a 
membrane.  The  two  maasive  hemispherical  muwlf" 
which  essentially  fwm  the  grinding  apparatus,  ■"  "f 
posed  face  to  face,  like  two  millstone*,  aod  ihcr  v't 
upon  each  other,  litiirsltng  to  a  palp  Ihe  Pind  «Htij«-J 
to  their  action,  and  rendering  it  fit,  afier  bein?  brnhs 
down,  for  tbe  influenoe  of  the  gastric  juice,  which,  m- 
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a  this  tikes  place,  in  the  case  of  grain,  would  have 
ttle  or  no  •olvent  power  upon  it.  To  assist  in  this 
ull4ike  operation  of  the  giaaard,  granivorous  fowls 
wallow  small  peUvlee  or  stones— e  practice  clearly  in- 
tinctiTe,  and  soineumes  earned  to  a  greater  extent  by 
omestic  fowls  than  woakl  seem  necessary.  Neverthe- 
m,  withoHt  a  saffiotency  of  these  pebbles  <and  fowls 
hottia  seTsr  besofcoptas  tobevnable  to  obtain  them,) 
vestiea  is  snpended,  the  body  derives  no  notriinent 
roin  tho  food  (aaleas  indeed  it  be  paltaoeons,)  and  the 
H  dioops  and  wastes  away." 

Mr.  M.  adds  the  followii:^  from  Sir  Everard  Homo's 
leapmraiioe  AntUamy  : 

"  Wbea  the  eooemal  form  of  this  organ  (the  gtkxard  J 
I  firat  attentively  eacamined,  viewing  that  side  which 
i  anterior  in  the  living  bird,  and  on  which  the  two  bel- 
ies  of  the  mueole  and  middle  are  more  distinct,  there 
leing  ao  ether  part  to  ofastmet  the  view,  the  belly  of 
he  muscle  on  the  left  side  is  seen  to  be  larger  than  on 
hfl  riyht.  This  appears,  on  reflection,  to  be  of  great 
idTSntage  in  prodaoing  the  neeeaeary  motion ;  for  if  the 
wo  nraades  were  of  equal  strength,  they  most  keep 
ip  a  greater  degree  of  exertion  than  is  necessary— 
rfaile  ia  the  present  case,  the  principal  effect  is  prodn* 
•ed  by  that  of  the  left  side,  and  a  smaller  force  is  used 
vf  that  sn  the  right  to  bring  tbe  parts  baek  again. 

''The  two  beifiee  of  the  mnscle,  by  their  alternate 
letion,  prodnoe  two  effects, — the  one,  a  oonstant  fric 
ion  OB  the  contents  of  tbe  cavity;  the  other,  a  pros- 
lore  on  them.  This  last  arises  from  a  swelling  of  the 
nuscie  inwards,  which  readily  explains  all  the  inelan- 
»s  which  h«v«  been  given  by  SpaUanzani  and  others  of 
;be  force  of  the  gizzard  npoa  substances  introduced  into 
t— a  force  wImbIi  is  found  by  then*  experiments,  always 
4>  act  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  internal  cavity, 
rhen  opened  in  this  distended  state,  is  ffHind  to  be  of 
iQ  oval  form,  the  long  diameter  being  in  the  line  of 
he  body;  its  eapaoity  nearly  equal  to  theeice  of  apol- 
ei's  egg;  and  on  the  sides  there  are  ridges  in  the  hor- 
ly  coat  (lining  membrane)  in  the  long  Section  «f  the 

)TSI. 

^'  When  the  horny  coat  is  examined  in  its  internal 
itnicture,  the  fibres  of  whieh  at  is  formed  are  not  found 
D  a  diiecfeien  perpendieidar  to  the  ligamentoos  subetanee 
Mhiod  it;  but  an  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity  they 
lare  a  direotien  eUiqnely  upwards. 

'^  From  this  form  of  cavity  it  is  evident  that  no  part 
)f  the  sides  are  ever  intended  to  be  brought  in  ooatact, 
md  that  the  food  is  triturated  by  being  mixed  with  hard 
KKhes,  and  acted  on  by  the  powerful  muscles  which 
orm  the  gisBtrd." 

Rj£islng  Chickens* 

Eds.  CuLTfraTOft— Many  persons  fall  in  raising 
thickens,  for  want  of  a  little  attention  to  them  at  this 
icasoB  of  the  year.  Convenient  boxes  for  them  to 
aj  and  hatch  in  should  now  be  made.  They  should  be 
tailed  seeareiy  in  sheltered^'plaees,  and  filled  with  soft 
lay.  Old  boxes  sbimitd  be  eleansed,  scalded  with  boil- 
as  water,  and  the  bedding  renewed.  As  soon  ae  a  hen 
ihows  a  dispoejtioa  to  sit,  12  or  15  eggs  should  be  given 
ler  and  a  date  21  days  in  advance,  should  be  marked  with 
(hslk  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Hens  should  be  pre- 
erred  that  have  proved  themselves  good  sitters,  and 
hat  have  heea  eaeeeesfol  in  raising  their  broods.  Tbe 
litft^renee  between  a  good  and  bad  hen  is  worth  atten- 
ion.  I  have  a  ben  whose  long  and  polished  spar  proves 
ler  «ix  or  eight  years  old,  which  to  my  recollection, 
:iii«  liat«hed  her  eggs  and  raised  two  broods  of  vigor- 
>uh  chickens  every  season.  A.  B.  Seizler't  Store, 
Ckftter  Co.j  Pa.,  /«».,  1849. 


IBonu0tir  fStomm'Q,  lKecipe0,  $c^t. 


Plant  well,  if  you  would  reap  abundantly. 


Bread  from  Sproated  Wheat. 

Eds.  Ct^LTivATOR — In  your  November  number,  page 
354,  a  correspondent  at  Granville,  Ohio,  wishes  to 
know  the  best  mode  of  making  bread  from  tbe  flour  of 
sprouted  wheat.  Crood  bread  can  be  made  from  suoh 
flour,  by  adding  a  portion  of  whiskey,  when  mixed  into 
dough.  The  quantity  to  bo  ascertained  by  trial— de- 
pending upon  how  much  the  wheat  is  sprouted.  No 
more  specific  directions  can  be  given,  that  would  be  of 
service ;  but  your  correspondent  may  be  sure  of  as  good, 
light,  sweet  bread,  made  irom  the  flour  of  sprouted 
wheat,  when  the  proper  quantity  of  whiskey  is  ascer- 
tained  and  added,  as  from  the  best  of  flour.  Wm.  A. 
Tbyon.     Grand  Hapidt,  January  22,  1849. 

Sabelitate  for  Wringing  Clothes* 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  made  in 
your  February  number,  by  "  D.  E."  of  Mcriden,  N. 
H.}  I  would  inform  him  that  there  is  a  very  simple  and  ef* 
ficient  substitute  for  the  destructive  operation  of  wrings 
ing  clothes,  known  as  *'  Robinson's  Drying  Machine^" 
One  suitable  for  a  private  family,  say  of  twelve  or  ^* 
teen  persons,  would,  with  its  enclosing  case,  occupy 
about  the  space  of  an  ordinary  chest  of  drawers,  and 
would  resemble  it  in  its  exterior  form.  Within  this 
case,  are  two  open  or  spare  boxes,  revolving  on  an  ax- 
is, into  which  tlie  clothes  are  thrown  dripping  wet  froni 
the  wash  tnb,  whether  of  linen,  cotton  or  woolen,  whe- 
ther wearing  apparel,  house  linen,  blankets,  counter- 
panes, or  what  not;  when  by  the  working  of  the  machine 
five  or  six  minntes,  which  requires  very  little  strength, 
a  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  produced,  and  a  centri- 
fugal pressure  ereated  sufficiently  to  discharge  the  wa- 
ter so  completely  from  the  articles  in  these  boxes,  that 
fifteen  minutes  exposure  to  the  air  renders  them  fit  for 
the  ironing  board ! 

This  is  what  the  patentee  claimed  when  showing  me 
the  invention ;  and  from  the  experiment  I  saw  made  on 
some  heavy  pilot  cloth,  I  could  have  no  doubt  of  tbe 
correotness  of  his  statenoents. 

On  further  inquiry  of  those  who  had  it  in  use,  I  found 
it  gave  universal  satisfaction;  indeed,  the  saving  to  th^ 
clothing  and  the  economy  in  fuel  (where  drying  doseth 
were  in  use)  is  so  great,  that  not  only  large  public  e»> 
tablishments  and  private  families  have  adopted  them,  but 
laundresses,  in  the  ticinity  of  cities  and  large  towns  are 
willing  to  meet  the  tepense  «f  purchasing  these  ma- 
chines; and  they  feel  amply  paid  for  the  outlay;  by  the 
saving  they  make  in  time,  labor  and  ftiel. 

Machines  on  a  large  scale  are  got  up  for  manofec- 
tiirers,  as  by  its  use  all  kinds  of  scoured  wool,  wooleli 
elothecs  baizes,  flannels,  blankets,  &c.,  &e.,  can  be 
dried  in  the  short  space  of  six  minutes,  leaving  only 
sufficient  moisture  to  work  and  flnish  off  the  goodtf. 
Carpet^makers  and  calico-printers  also  find  these  ma- 
ebines  of  the  greatest  value  in  expediting  their  work. 

In  our  cold  climate  where  the  hanging  out  of  wet 
elothee  with  the  thermometer  at  flero  is  a  matter  of  po- 
sitive sufiering,  and  the  taking  of  them  in,  at  night,  al- 
most a  matter  of  impossibility,  I  know  of  no  addition 
to  our  household  oomforts  that  would  be  so  desirable  as 
sueh  a  substitute,  to  say  nothing  of  that  fruitful  source 
of  family  discontent— a  rainy  washing-day.  R.  But' 
temute,' February,  15,  1849. 

Recipe  for  Cure  of  a  Cough. 

Take  of  boneset  as  much  as  you  can  grasp  in  your 
hand,  and  two  quarts  of  water  j  boil  it  to  one  quart  j 
add  a  pint  of  molasses  ^  let  it  simmer  a  few  miuttteej 
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and  then  strain  and  set  it  by  to  cool.  Take  one  gill 
three  times  a  day  before  eating.  It  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy. I  have  several  times  received  great  relief  by  it. 
H.  K.     South  Saitm,  WeBtch$$t€r  Co,,  N  Y. 

Recipe  for  Making  Johnmf  Cake* 

Three  tea  cups  of  Indian  meal, 
One         do  Wheat  flour, 

Two        do  milk, 

One  do  cream, 

One  e^g,  one  tea  spoonful  of  salaratm  and  half  a 
teaspoonfal  of  salt.     A.  FxaMEa's  DAUGUTEa. 

Tnscarora  Com* 


Em.  CvLTivAToa — In  your  January  nurober  is  a 
fhort  Dotioe  of  the  Tuscarura  corn.  To  prevent  its 
mould inpr,  it  should  be  husked  immediately  after  being 
harvested,  leaving  on  enou<Tii  husks  to  braid  it  together ; 
after  which  it  should  be  hung  up  a  few  weeks,  either  in 
or  out  of  doors,  as  most  convenient.  A  kind  of  bread 
is  made  of  this  corn  when  green ,^  by  the  Tuscarora 
Indians.  It  may  be  taken  off  the  cob  by  a  coarse  gra- 
ter and  made  into  balls  or  rolls,  whioh  are  \rrapped  in 
oorn  leaves  and  boiled  an  hour,  if  the  roll  is  as  large 
as  a  goose  egs:.  A  Subscribek.  JUwUton^  Niagmr^ 
Co.,  March  9,  1849. 

Batter  Worker. 


Eds.  Cultivatob — As  I  observed  an  inqoby  address- 
ed to  me  in  tlie  February  number  of  The  Cuitiftaior, 
respecting  the  cost,  &o.,  of  a  butter  worker,  I  will  an- 
swer by  giving  a  sliort  description  of  mine — ^plain  enough 
if  possible,  to  enable  those  wanting  the  article  to  get 
one  made,  (as  I  did,)  by  medianios  in  their  own  aeigh- 
Jborhood. 

The  machine  is  simply  a  table,  the  bed  of  which  is  a 
white  maple  plank,  3  ft.  long,  by  2  ft.  2  inches  wide. 
A  conduit  is  cut  with  .a  gouge  half  an  inch  deep,  on 
both  sides,  and  diagonally  across  tlie  lower  end,  to  a 
point  in  the  centre,  so  as  readily  to  carry  off  all  brine 
and  batter-milk.  This  table  is  placed  upon  a  strong 
frame,  so  constructed  that  one  end  is  2  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  the  other  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  floor  to  the 
•orface,  showing  an  inclined  plane  of  a  little  more  than 
two  inches  to  the  foot.  Above  this,  and  near  the  eei- 
tre  of  the  left  hand  side — (as  yon  stand  at  tlie  upper 
end) — is  attached  a  brake  by  means  of  an  irea  shackle, 
formed  of  a  bolt  passing  down  through  the  firaiae  of 
the  table,  on  that  side,  and  secured  by  a  nut,  in  the  low- 
er ^nd  of  whieh  is  an  eye.  To  the  lower  end  of  the 
brake,  by  means  of  a  bolt  entering  it  endwise,  is  secu- 
red^ a  short  shackle  with  an  eye  in  one  end,  through 
which  the  bolt  passes  into  the  brake,  and  in  the  lower 
end  is  to  receive  a  sliort  link,  to  attach  it  to  the  lower 
bolt.  The  whole  long  enough  to  let  the  square  edge 
of  the  brake  lie  level  across  the  table.  The  brake  is 
about  4  feet  long,  5  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thiek — 
one  edge  square  and  the  other  round.  The  lower  end 
worked  off  and  banded,  and  that  part  extending  over 
the  table,  worked  into  a  handle. 

The  table  should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
butter,  by  being  thoroughly  sealded  with  hot,  and  oool- 
ed  with  cold  water.  With  a  convenient  ladle  to  turn 
and  handle  tho  butter,  and  the  temperature  of  56®  or 
68^,  a  man  oae  work  iOO  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  boar, 
which  I  think  the  dairy- women  will  agree  with  me  in 
••y»n«»  >«  altogether  a  very  great  saving  of  labor.  The 
cost  of  Che  brake  is  about  $6.  B,  A.  Hall.  NewLt- 
kmnon,  Februttry  19,  1849. 


She  $ortUtilt«ral  iPqmrtnaiL 


eOHStrCTED  BT  1.  J.  Tnowuk»» 


Plow  deep  wbUe  aluf  gnnle  sleepy 

And  yon  ■hall  have  com  to  sail  and  keep^ 


C^ltimUott  ofreaclM. 

Edb.  CiTLTrvATon— Is  it  a  general  &at  tkat  the  peaei 
wai  degecerate  in  quality  oa  being  prodeBeafrvm  seed! 

I  had  froar  my  agrioaltoral  or  harticaltnnl  nadas, 
derived  the  opinion  that  the  peaek  woold  takmk  m 
ffMhiy  if  a  eoatinaed  reprodoctiMi  fftmi  seed  vera  pei. 
sisted  in.  leverdonbted  theoorfectBesefthaiepftaa, 
as  indicating  imperfection  in  the  arraageneat  of  astae  • 
and  of  laie,  I  have  been  led  to  doabt  ii  still  Bwe! 
Passing  through,  aear  the  oeatral  part  of  this  eeotj, 
[St.  Joseph,  Mich.,}  (  aalled  at  the  resideace  tf  Mt. 
H.  K.  Farran,  whom  I  aaerwards  fband  to  he  s  vo; 
intelligent  fiurmer  and  frait  grower  f  and  whose  ist 
looking  peaches,  I  thought  oOmd  quite  aa  imlneeBcst 
to  the  cultivation  of  ta9U.  Upea  trial,  I  fcuod  theaa 
be  delicioas.  I  remarked,  that  I  sappoaed  he  kid  ob. 
taiaed  his  fruit  by  budding:  he  said  ao,  he  raised  ihs 
from  pita  brought  into  the  ooanty  with  kia;  that  they 
had  been  reproduced  ihrte  times,  and  had  mprmi  d 
tmch  facrssf tee  reprodMction,  I  aHuAed  te  the  i^iaos 
of  eastern  ealtivatera  ef  the  peach  r  "  I  knew  »  aal 
he,  *<  they  believe  it  degenerates,  aad  perii^  k  does 
on  moet  eastern  soils;  but  hete,"  coatinaed  he.  ""ii  tb 
home  of  the  peach."  He  lemadced  farther,  that  ''hf 
had  raised  fruit  every  y^mr  sBBea  kia  tnes  bcfm 
bearing,  and  that  a  friend  ef  his  near  by,  had  raa^ 
large  quantities  every  year  ibr  flfteea  saceeasive  jcsn." 

A  lady  of  my  acqaainiaaee  here,  infonaed  m  tLu 
she  planted  the  pits  ff  stee  very  iafefier  peaehcs,  vi 
this  year,  the  trees  were  hasdened  wkh  the  iMst  defi. 
cious  peaches  she  ever  tasted.  I  ooaki  addoce  asaer. 
ens  additional  eases,  on  good  authority,  where  the  siai 
results  have  followed  the  plaaiiag  of  the  seed,  er  phs. 
Chas.  Bbtts.     Barr  O^  Fmrm,  MUk.,  1849. 

We  suppose  a  similar  law  prevaila  ia  the  prodaetiDi 
of  peaches  from  seed,  as  in  the  prodnctioa  of  viha 
fruitoby  thesame  mode.  That  thedageasimcyef  si;pf. 
€u$  shovld  folfow  from  this  mode  of  propagatios,  raU 
be  contrary  to  nature.  But  if  we  |ilaat  seeds  of  ev 
fiocst  Tarietiee  of  froits,  it  ia  net  to  he  expected  thit  all 
the  varieties  so  produced,  woaU  be  eqjuel  to  the  psrrsL 
Eaperieore  proves  that  in  raising  from  seed,  the  fve- 
portion  of  those  kinds  which  are  realty  jM  r^  is 
very  small.    £ds. 

Svpparts  for  ClimUaff  Ptaals. 

The  editor  of  Tk^  BorikiUtwriki,  gives  as  ia  a  Im 
number,  the  following  interesting  and  TalnaUe  bintf  os 
the  supports  for  honeysuckles  ami  elimbing  reset,  with 
the  first  of  which  we  have  been  leag  familiar,  and  hsft 
never,  in  all  the  highly  finished,  carred,  and  psisied 
supports,  ever  seen  its  equal: — 

''  How  to  make  ar6ors  and  trtnuw  m  ae  nTstar, 
though  you  will  do  doubt,  agree  with  aa,  that  the  lea 
formal  and  the  more  rastto  the  better.  But  how  a 
manage  single  specimens  of  fine  climbers,  in  the  bvi 
or  garden,  so  aa  to  ^splay  them  to  the  b^t  advaoia^r 
is  not  quite  so  olear.  fiteall  faneiful  frames  are  prcctj, 
but  soon  want  repairs;  and  atakea,  tboagh  ever  » 
stout,  will  rot  off  at  the  bottom,  and  blow  down  ishifh 
winds,  to  yoor  great  mortification ;  and  that  too,  p«^ 
haps,  when  year  plant  ia  ia  its  Terr  ooart  dress  of  fc^ 
and  blossom. 

'^  Now  the  best  mode  of  treating  angle  vines,  whcs 
yoa  have  not  a  tree  to  foatoon  them  apoa,  is  eso  wM 
many  of  you  will  be  able  to  attain  easily.  It  isaofka; 
more  than  getting  from  the  wooda  the  tranfc  of  a  teda 
tree,  from  ten  to  fiAeea  foei  high,  shortening-ia  all  thi 
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itbin  Iwo  rest  al  the  trunk,  (mod  atiU 
•bOTMT  Bou'  cbe  top,)  and  Mtcing  it  ag«iD,  m  jon 
wonld  «  poM,  two  or  three  Teet  deepio  the  groand.* 

"  Ceder  U  tbe  beat;  partly  l>eo«u«e  it  will  lut  br- 
•var,  vid  pvlly  bejiBuse  tite  ragolu'  dtapoeition  of  its 
bruichea  tona»  aauiraHj  ■  fine  trelUs  for  the  ihoMa  to 
luteu  upan. 

"  Plant  your  favwile  climber,  wbelhar,  row,  wUtuia 
or  haneyMii-kle,  at  the  foiit  of  this  tree.  It  will  toon 
••rer  it,  Iroat  top  to  bottom,  vith  tb«  Oiuu  pyrainid 


•f  Terdnre.  Tbe  yoong  ihooc*  will  ramble  out  o 
dde  branches,  and  when  in  full  bloom,  will  hang 
Knnrulljr  or  pieturetqaely  from  tbe  endi. 

"  Tbe  advaniflce  of  thi«  mode  it  tbat,  once  obta , 

ro"r  eopport  lagtt  for  fifty  jenrs ;  it  is  lo  Arm  that  wiml. 
do  not  blow  it  down;  it  prennts  erery  side  to  the  kind, 
ly  inflnences  of  thr  aun  sad  air,  and  permits  trery  Ho». 
im  that  opem,  to  be  A«n  by  the  admiring  spectator- 
How  it  looks  at  firel,  and  anerwaHe,  in  a  complete 
■late,  we  have  endeavored  to  sive  yon  a  faint  idea  in 
tbU  ktUetkBtoh. 

"  Whai  shall  ihoM  of  as  do  who  bave  neilber  oofta- 
ges  Bor  gardens  !— wbo,  in  sbort,  are  onnfined  to  a  lit- 
tle boot  and  back  yaH  of  a  town  life,  and  yet  wbo  lore 
Tinoe  and  dimbinfc  plants  with  all  onr  hearts  I" 

"  That  is  a  hard  oaM,  truly.  Bal,  now  we  think  of 
it,  thai  iai^nioaa  and  clever  hnlUtUtiur,  Monaienr 
Van  notn-TK,  of  Ghent,  bas  contnTod  the  Terr  thing 
fijT  yoa.t  Here  it  is.  He  calls  it  *  '  Trellis  Mobile;' 
md  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  quite  as  valnable  for 


tbe  ornament  end  delenoe  of  cities,  aa  the  Qmrdi  Mt 
Mff  of  tbe  Parisians.  Ii  is  nothing  mon  than  a  goad 
strong  wooden  box,  npon  wooden  n^lers.  The  bra  M 
about  three  feet  lonp,  and  the  double  trellis  may  be 
eif!ht  or  ten  feet  hiph.  In  this  box,  the  flner  soria  of 
ezotie  climbers,  each  as  Passion  Rowers,  BverUoon' 
ing  Roses,  Maarandias,  Jpomea  Learii,  and  the  like, 
may  be  grown  with  a  charminf;  eOect.  Pnt  npua 
wheels,  aa  this  itineranl'bou'er  is,  it  may  be  transport^ 
»  Mr,  Vax  Hocttb  says,  "  whnrevBr  fancy  die- 
,  and  even  in  the  apartments  of  the  bousa  itself." 
And  here,  having  fairly  cstnrted  yon  back  to  yo^ 
apartments,  after  our  long  talk  about  out -door  drspeiy, 
we  leave  yoa^  examine  tbe  Tr*ltU  MobUt,  and  wuk 
you  a  good  morning." 

lUnle'a  Janaett  or  NeverAil. 

E!t>«.  Cin.TivAT«a — iiauJt'i  JwmuU,  aa  deacribed  hf 
Mr.  Byram,  Hartitulluriit ,  vol.  li.  p.  19,  ••  to  (ha 
growth  of  tbe  tree  and  itspeooliar  baliil  of  late  *ag*- 
talion,  i*  applioable  to  the  OeaUiai'  that  I  have  been 
acqnainted  with  for  Sfiy  yean.  His  deaoription  of  the 
fruit  ii  nearly  oorreel ;  the  flesh  is  of  the  eolor  betwa** 
white  and  oream;  bat  his  drawing  of  Ifae  fruit,  p.  IB, 
is  entweons;  u  irreg«t«r  abaped  Oeaitii^i  ia  rarely  la 
be  net  with. 

A  nnrMryman  in  Kr.  Byrftm's  Mighborbaod  <llr. 
Geo.  G.  Hikes)  bas  io  his  oalatogne  JUlete't  Jaaacit. 
Now  1  tapposa  these  two  ai«  looked  upon  as  tbe  t»m» 
frail. 

The  BrM  rej^lar  nursery  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
of,  was  established  by  John  Lighlfoot,  oa  tbe  south  side 
of  Ibe  Kenluck;  river,  in  what  was  then  Woodford 
ooontj,  (now  Anderson.)  From  this  nurecry,  were 
drawn  the  first  Oeaetings  tbat  ever  came  to  my  know- 
ledge ;  they  were  quite  popular,  both  on  occonnt  of  lb* 
Bneaess  of  the  fruit,  and  their  habit  of  late  vefrelation. 
At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Francis  Smilb  made  a  narsory 
near  to  Byrsm's  station,  in  Fnvetie  county,  Kentucky. 
Hr.  James  Munday  established  a  nursery  in  tbe  same 
neigh hortiood  i  each  of  those  nurseries  propagated 
mainly  OtaiJiags.  This  fruit,  in  the  beginning  of  th* 
praaeat  CMitai7,  waa  vary  popular,  and  has  eoatiiu»< 
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SO  to  this  day.  I  have  planted ,  in  the  course  of  my 
llie,  five  orchards.  If  I  had  now  to  plaot  another,  of 
apples,  I  would  plant  forty  trees  oat  of  every  hundred, 
of  Goni tings. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  Mr.  Light- 
foot  procured  the  Gonitings  from  Virginia.  Smith's  and 
Munday's  came  from  Lightfoot.  From  the  year  1794, 
to  1822,  I  lived  in  Lexington,  Ky.  When  I  removed 
to  where  I  now  live,  (then  Gallatin  county,)  in  1823, 
I  planted  an  orchard  of  twelve  acres;  procuring  my 
fruit  from  Isaac  Bledsoe  and  John  Jas.  Dufour.  The 
latter  was  the  founder  of  the  Swiss  colony,  Vevay,  la., 
The  Genitings  were  the  same  that  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  about  Lexington,  and  the  same  of  which 
I  send  you  a  small  bundle  of  grafts  by  this  day's  mail. 

It  seems  that  Gtuiting  is  a  misnomer;  but  having 
used  it  for  fifty  years,  I  am  not  inclined  to  change  it — 
certainly  it  has  no  quality  of  early  maturity.  It  may 
remain  on  the  trees  in  this  climate,  without  material  in- 
jury, tUl  the  first  of  December. 

Mr.  By  ram  speaks  of  Yellow  or  Striped  Jannet.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  it.  Lxwis  Sandses.  Grai9 
BUU,  Ky.y  March,  1849. 

Color  of  Apples* 

The  following  remarks  of  F.  R.  Eluott,  at  the 
Ohio  Fruit  Convention,  on  the  difference  in  the  pre- 
vailing color  of  apples  in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  Ohio,  will  be  interesting  to  pomologists  : 

'^A  visitor  to  this  convention  will  be  struck  at  once, 
with  the  very  nuirked  difierence  between  those  from 
the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  State.  In  those  from 
.  the  north,  yellow  or  green  is  the  prevailing  color, 
.  while  red  prevails  among  those  Irom  the  south.  The 
apple  of  red  exterior,  is  generally  more  fair  and 
perfect,  when  grown  at  the  south,  than  the  yellow  or 
green  fruit.  At  the  north,  most  of  our  yellow  or 
green  apples,  have  a  handsome  blush  red  cheek,  this, 
when  the  same  variety  is  grown  at  the  south,  disap- 
pears; and  if  the  trees  are  upon  bottom  land  or  alluvial 
soil,  is  supplied  by  a  dark  mould  or  Uotdi,  which 
presents  any  thing  bat  an  attractive  appearance.'' 

SeCtiAg  Yovsg  Traea*^ 

Ess.  CvLTivATOA — I  havc  sQgffested,  to  those  who 
are  setting  out  young  orchards,  to  dig  the  holes  large, 
and  at  least  two  spades  deep,  as  advised  by  Downing, 
J.  J.  Thomas,  and  others.  I  had  sq;»poeed,  however, 
that  it  wonM  be  of  but  little  benefit  on  our  prairie 
lands;  but  A.  R.  Whitney  had  oooasion  to  remove  two 
nursery  rows  of  apple  trees,  that  had  been  set  two 
year*,  which  erossed  a  spot  where  there  had  been  a  pit 
for  burying  potatoes.  The  trees  oo  the  old  pit  had 
made  three  tiroes  the  wood  of  tliose  on  each  side  of  it, 
that  were  similar  in  every  respeot  when  set,  and  the 
roots  were  in  proportion. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  orowdiag  the  pprowth 
•f  young  orohards  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  trees.  Nathan  Wuitnst.  Frranklin 
Orove,  Xcf  Co.,  IlL 

lATge  Qninoe  Tree* 

Eds.  Cultivator — ^There  is  a  quince  tree  growing 
on  the  lands  of  D.  Duttoit,  in  the  town  of  Seneca, 
which  has  been  carefully  measured  by  myself,  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  the  result  was  as  follows — girth 
around  the  trunk,  6  feet  A\  inches — heighth  of  tree,  18 
feet,  and  width  across  top,  27  f^.  8  in.  It  bore  the 
past  season  10^  bushels  of  marketable  quinces.  The 
iruit  is  of  tolerable  quality,  somcthinsf  of  the  pear- 
quince  variety,  but  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  grow 
the  pear  upon,  as  some  stocks  of  the  kind,  which  I  bod* 


ded  with  the  Bartlett,  made  a  growth  of  orer  6  feet 
the  first  season,  and  it  increases  in  sixe  vitktbe  pesr. 
The  soil  which  the  original  tree  has  grovn  front,  is 
loam  resting  upon  limestone  gravel,  which  retains  t 
great  degree  of  moisture,  and  has  beeo  manured  bj 
wash  from  the  kitchen,  and  an  aocaaudatioa  of  chip 
dirt  to  the  depth  cf  several  inches.  I.  Hiij>s£tb. 
Bifi  Stream  PoitU,  March  12,  1849. 


JSotktB  of  llobltaitums, 

Tbansactions  of  tkk  Aoaicux.TiraAL  SoctEnzf 
OF  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  1848.  Colkctd 
from  the  original  returns,  by  Wiluam  B.  Calhoci, 
Secretary  of  the  Commoowealtk.. — The  returns  of  til 
the  agricultural  societies  in  Massachusetts,  are  annnaUj 
published  in  an  abridged  form,  under  the  direetioo  gf 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  employed  Hon.  A. 
W.  Dodoe,  an  intelligent  famer  of  Essex  Countj,  to 
compile  the  work.  This  voluiae  foraidies  inaeonTcai. 
ent  form,  the  substance  of  the  valnaUe  informauai 
which  is  yearly  accumulated. 

EuEMSNTS  OF  AOBXCULTiTas,  for  the  use  of  Pnaa> 
ry  and  Secoodary  Schools.  By  L.  Bknts,  of  France, 
Director  of  the  Normal  Primary  Sohool  of  the  Meurtbe, 
and  A.  J.  Curetikn  Db  fiovivizxBy  Professor  cf 
Rural  Economy  in  the  same  school;  approved  asd 
recommended  by  the  Governmental  CocincU  of  the  De- 
partment of  ^e  Mcurthe.  Translated  and  adapted  ts 
the  use  of  the  Rural  Primary  Schools  of  the  Uuiied 
States,  by  F.  6.  Skinkibe.  Ca«£T  &  Hajkt,  Fkiladel. 
phia. — ^This  is  a  little  oamiat,  which  is  oakvdated  to 
be  useful  to  persons  beginning  the  atudy  of  the  priod- 
pies  of  agriculture.  It  is  entirely  elementary,  asd 
written  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity,  co  that  the  nat- 
ter is  brought  within  the  comprehensaoe  of  ehildreB  of 
12  years  of  age.    We  reooBmeud  it  topublieatieatioe. 

The  Cottaob  Garsbk;  ooataiaing'  Practieal  Dires- 
tions  for  the  Culture  of  FLowsae,  Fauits  k,  Vbceti- 
B LBS,  the  Natxtbbs  and  Imfbovembsst  of  Seiu,  SIa- 
nubbs,  and  their  Apfucation,  See.  By  Waltes  Ll- 
DEB.  Most  &  Bbotheb,  Philadelphia. — ^This n shook 
of  over  200  pages,  daodeoimo,  written  as  the  title  par- 
ports,  by  '^an  experienced  practieal  Gardener.''  Tbe au- 
thor entertains  the  idea  that  previous  writers  oa  horti- 
culture and  gardening,  have  addressed  themselres  too 
exclusively  to  **  the  inhabitants  of  the  wtaasinf*  hs 
has  concluded,  therefore,  to  take  "  untrodden  grouad' 
by  addresssing  himself  '*  entirety  to  the  intelligent  iti' 
tagitt  of  America.^ 

"  The  Farmer's  Evebt-Dat  Book,"  is  the  title  qT 
a  new  book  for  farmers,  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
by  Rev.  Johb  L.  Blake,  D.  D.,  of  New-Jeney.  Itii 
to  be  a  large  octavo,  of  over  500  pages,  to  enfaraos^ 
1st.  The  Social  Relations  of  Rural  Life;  2d.  Theoreoe 
and  Practical  Agriculture;  Ja.  Dictionary  of  Tents, 
with  500  Receipts  relating  to  Rural  and  DaneBOi 
Economy. 

A  Pbactical  Treatise  on  the  MaBagement  of 
Fruit  Trees ;  with  Descriptive  Lists  of  the  most  valos- 
hie  Fruits  for  General  Cultivation ;  adapted  to  the  Is- 
tertor  of  New  England.  By  Gkobob  Jai^obs.  Eaif- 
tus  N.  TtrcKBA,  Worcester  Mass.— Ifr.  Jauves  kss 
been  considerably  kaown  for  several  years,  from  his  in- 
teresting oootribtttione  to  various  agneultiiral  aad  hor- 
ticultural periodicals,  aad  through  the  reports  of  lbs 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  of  whish  Im 
is  Secretary.  He  is  a  judicious  practical  cultivator  of 
fruits,  and  has  had,  besides,  extensive  opportanies  (or 
the  acquirrment  of  information  on  the  subject  of  bort>> 
culture .    His  book  appears  to  have  been  desigBed  rathv 
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a  flMiMial  than  an  elaborate  treatise;  bat  will  be 
fouMl  to  contain  many  useful  suggestions. 

British  and  Foreign  Msmco^CHiRUnoicAL  Re- 
▼lEW,  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery. — We  ha¥e  received  tbe  re-publication  of  this 
irork  lor  January,  1849.  Like  all  tbe  previous  num« 
bera,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  of  great  va- 
lue to  the  faculty,  and  interesting  to  others.  Published 
by  R.  8t  G.  S.  Wood,  New- York,  at  three  dollars  per 
year. 

Thx  Wisconsin  Farmer  and  Northwkbtbrk  Cul- 
tivator, is  the  title  of  a  monthly  periodical  published 
at  RaoiBe,  Wisconsin,  by  Mark  Miller.  We  have  re- 
ceived three  numbers  of  the  work,  which  have  been 
filled  with  useful  matter.  Each  number  contains  twen- 
ty-four pages  octave,  and* the  terms  are  fifty  cents  a 
jear. 

The  Water-Cvre  Jourkai,,  and  Herald  or  Re- 
roRM ;  devoted  to  the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the 
Hydropathic  System  of  Caring  and  Preventing  Pisease; 
embracing  the  true  Principles  of  Health  and  Longevity. 
Joel  Shew,  M.  B.,  Editor.  The  object  of  this  publi- 
cation is  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  published  monthly 
by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New- York,  at  one  dollar  a  year 
in  advance.  Each  number  contains  thirty  pages  octavo. 
From  the  specimens  we  bave  seen,  we  should  judge  it 
to  be  Rbly  oonduoted. 

^nametd  to  (forrespon^tntB. 


C^^N-FODDBR  FOR  SoiLiNO  Cow8.-^.  C.  J.,  New- 
castle, Bel.  Tbe  article  on^tbe  soiling  of  milch  cows, 
•e  pvaotioed  by  Chsever  Kewhall,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
was  pubUsbed  in  The  Cultivator  for  184$,  pegee  22, 
23.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  made  any  change 
in  his  plan,  but  presume  he  would  be  willing  to  answer 
mof  ifjMUkaM  ta  regard  to  tbe  businees. 

GuRiiro  CoRN-poiHWR.^We  can  bardly  say  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  curing  this  article,  where  it  is  grown 
parposely  for  fodder.  Withoutverv  favorable  weather, 
it  is  difficult  to  dry  it  so  that  it  wifl  neitller  heat  nor 
aour.  Some  put  it  in  small  bundles,  bound  near  tbe  top, 
after  it  has  dried  for  several  days,  and  then  pot  the 
bandies  in  small  shocks,  till  so  thoroughly  dried  that 
the  fodder  will  answer  to  put  in  the  barn  or  staok.  The 
obfeefioo  to  this  is,  that  the  stalks  are  apt  to  cripple 
dowR  while  in  the  shock,  and  if  the  weather  is  damp,  they 
are  liable  to  rot«  Another  course  is,  to  dry  the  stalks 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  put  them  into  heaps,  and  let 
them  heiat, — ^taking  eare  to  open  tbe  heaps  before  tbe 
heat  has  reached  so  high  a  degree  as  to  injure  the  qua- 
lity of  the  fodder.  After  the  fodder  has  received  a 
sweaiing  of  this  kind,  it  dries  readily  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  is  not  liable  to  heat  again  on  being 
•tacked. 

DRAimNO  Tiles. — ^We  bave  never  heard  any  objec- 
tion to  draining  tiles,  '^  where  the  water  comes  in  at 
dillereat  points  along  the  drains."  We  presume  tbe 
^ivater  will  **  find  its  way  in ;''  but  those  who  have  had 
long  oKperience  in  the  use  of  tiles  can  answer,  and  we 
•faould  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Rte  Grass.— We  have  but  little  acquaintance  widi 
this  grass  as  a  hay  crop.  It  has  not  been  much  grown 
in  thb  oooBtry.  The  writer  has  tried  it  a  little  aspiM- 
tura§€^  for  whioh  it  seemed  to  do  well.  It  starts  early 
ill  tbe  spring,  and  keeps  green  late  in  the  fall.  In 
£nglaBd  it  is  acooonted  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  bay. 
It  is  too  early  to  mix  with  timothy  and  red-top,  as  the 
stalk  would  be  dead  before  the  others  would  be  in  falos- 
aom.  There  tre  several  kinds  of  rye-grass.  The  pe- 
roonial  kind,  -{Lolium  ptreniu)  is  considered  good;  hut 
a  snb-varietf  of  this,  called  Proof's  ry««grMS,  is  gn^  I 


rally  preferred.  About  half  a  bushel  of  good  seed  it 
the  quantity  usually  sown  to  the  acre. 

Name  of  a  Plant.— S.  J.,  Weybridge,  Vermont. 
We  do  not  recognise  the  plant  you  wish  to  know  tbs 
name  of,  by  your  description.  If  you  will  send  us  a 
specimen  of  it  while  in  flower,  we  can  probably  ascer- 
tain its  name ;  or  you  can  probably  learn  it  from  some 
botanist  in  your  vicinity. 

BoRKiNc  Fowls.— N.  B,  P.,  Plymouth,  Tt.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  Dorkings  for  sale  in  this  vicinity. 

Corn-planter. — S.  B.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Eme« 
ry's  corn  planter  can  be  regulated  to  drop  seeds  at  any 
distance,  from  four  inches  to  six  feet.  Th6  space  be- 
tween the  rows  may,  of  course,  be  whatever  is  desired. 
One  man  and  a  boy  with  a  horse,  will  plant  with  this 
machine,  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  of  corn  in  a  day. 
This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  "  economy." 

Rich's  Straw  Cutter. — ^We  cannot  say  where  this 
machine  is  for  sale  at  the  present  time.  It  is  less  rapid 
in  its  execution  than  the  cylindrical  cutters,  and  we  are 
not  aware  ^hat  it  has  any  advantage  over  them. 

Disease  in  Cows*  Tongues.— W.  R.  M.,  Newport, 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.  Some  authors  speak  of  in- 
flammation of  the  tongue,  with  the  formation  of  vesi- 
cles or  bladders,  as  a  symptdm  of  black-Ug ;  but  we 
have  no  account  of  t9onn«  in  tbe  tongue.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  worms  in  tbe  case  to  which  yea  aHode, 
were  probably,  as  you  conjecture,  inflamed  pappillas. 
We  should  prefer  giving  tbe  animal  some  cathartic  me- 
dicine, and  bleeding  it  a  little,  to  '' shaving"  the 
tongue. 

Hat  Press.— M.  W.  M.  Cornwall,  C.  W.  We 
bave  taken  measures  to  have  a  out  and  desoriptioii  of 
one  of  the  best  presses,  for  The  CuUivaior. 

Black  Axskrs. — J.  M.  C,  Carlisle,  N.  Y.  Cutting 
alders  in  August,  for  two  or  three  seasons  will  general- 
ly kill  them. 

MucK.-^The  mock  from  alder  swamps  would  im- 
prove the  fertility  of  a  gravelly  soil. 

Lead  Pips. — G.  A.  H.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  The  cost 
per  foot  would  vary,  according  to  the  saae  of  the  bore. 
Half-inch  would  cost  lour  oepts  per  (bot-^^hree-four<hs 
inch  six  oento  per  foot.  It  may  be  bad  at  tbe  Albany 
Agricultural  Warehouse. 

■    '  ■  I  II    I  11  II    mmm^^^^^^^^^    m      I   Ml 

Agricultural  Societies. 

Ohio  State  Society. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati 
September  6th,  .<Hh  and  7th,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  understand  that 
premiums  are  open  to  competition  to  citizens  of  other 
states.  A  splendid  display  vrill  undoubtedly  be  mads 
of  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  Md  all  products  of  agriculture. 

Rbhsselabr  County,  N.  Y. — Fair  at  Troy,  on  the 
25th,  26tb  and  27th  days  of  September.  This  is  dias 
of  our  meet  able  and  influential  county  societies.  Hm 
ezhilHtions  are  always  good,  and  the  officers  are  making 
URusnal  exertions  the  present  season. 

E«BX  CooNTY,  N.  Y.-*Fair  to  be  held  at  Keesevllle 
on  the  18th  and  19th.  Sept.  A  handsome  list  of  pre- 
miums is  offered,  and  we  presume  a  good  exhibition  will 
be  made. 

OiroNDAOA  CotJiTTY,  N.  Y. — ^Fair  at  Syracuse,  or 
tbe  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  October  next.  We  have  receiv- 
ed a  list  of  the  premiums,  regtrlations,  tfcc.,  which  eve 
liberal  and  judicious. 

Windsor  Cottnty,  Vt. — ^Fair  at  Winder,  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  October  next.  The  premium  list  is  on  a  li- 
beral scale,  and  we  presume  will  call  out  an  extensive 
competition. 

LiTCHnxLD  Goitnty,  Ct. — Show  and  Fair  at  Litch- 
field, September  26.  The  shows  of  this  society  are  al- 
ways interesting,  and  from  the  list  of  premiums,  we 
prenme  there  will  be  a  good  display  the  preseat  season. 
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mIbbiI,  wbicli  might  be  eoaaidered  iiidt|^Doiis.  On«  of 
tbwa,  inliabiling  the  iRounininoBi  diatncts,  eTidentlir 
balonija  la  tile  rsffl  n(  Miildlo-Homs ;  whjle'tbe  otbar, 
whow  riKtur*!  biibi'Bt  is  tha  l«ver  mMlry,  ■■  clesri; 
balongs  lo  the  diTision  of  L>iMf;-HanB.  Of  the  foTmer, 
there  are  Mreral  Titrietie*,  hot  the  Kerry  hreed  presents 
tiM  motl  marked  *nd  lUitliKt  eharBntcrs.  In  manv 
pointt  it  rcwmbla*  (be  Nnnb  Itovon;  but  it  i>  ilescn- 
led  u  shnrter  in  the  leg  nmi  thioker  in  the  neok,  and 
■omewbat  heavier  in  the  ghoiMar.  It  ia  nl  TarioUBOO- 
lora;  Mine  are  red,  other*  hrnwn,  olhfn  brindled,  and 
•Doie  with  white  interminj^led  with  these  oolin's.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  breed,  and  i«  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  animats  are  very  hardy,  thrive  on  indifTereDt  pai- 
tarsge,  and  generally  tintl  sopport  on  their  nalivs  bills, 
■oilMltered.  The  cnws  are  exccllenl  Tor  the  dairy; 
and  in  the  ceiebraled  tetter  distrials  of  Ireland,  are 
pveTerred  ta  any  other  breed.  YoBBCt  say* — "  The  cow 
of  Kerry  is  truly  a  poor  man's  ftnw,  Kring  everf  where, 
hardy,  yieldiDg.  fur  her  ■■•,  abunllaiioe  of  milk  nf  a 
good  qiinlily,  and  fattening  rapidlv  when  required." 
Our  eauntiyraan,  Mr.  Colniaa,  state*  that  he  ToDnd  in 
Ireland  •  dairy  of  five  cows  of  this  breed  which  had 
yielded  an  avarane  af  3S0  poaads  each  of  bntter,  (ao- 
nally  sold)  in  a  season.  The  Joomal  of  the  Royal 
Agrienlloral  Society,  givea  aa  aooaont  of  a  trial  made 
between  three  Ayrshire,  thro*  Galloway,  and  three 
Keny  enwi.  The  Ayrshirss  gavs  rather  most  milk, 
bat  the  Kerries  eaoeeded  them  all  in  Wler.  The  fo|. 
lowing  desoriptian  of  this  stock  is  takea  from  Rawson's 
BarTsyof  Kildare:  "  It  [the  oow]  shmild  have  a  street , 
placid  ooanteoance;  a  neat,  dean  bora;  head  very 
mall ;  nock  very  tbin  at  the  h»Bd,  tapering  gently  and 
iaoreasing  where  it  ineeta  the  aboaMer,  so  as  gently  to 
oovrr  it ;  shonldpra  flat  and  thin  in  the  blade ;  ohine  not 
too  flnoi  chest  retj  deep  and  full  atlbo  breul;  ribs  ri- 
sing roandty  and  swelling  froio  the  ohine ;  couples  einae ; 
hip  not  too  vide,  and  nearlj  eoncealed  by  the  hi|;h 
arcliinti  of  the  ribs,  and  cIobcdcss  of  the  oooplea;  hind 
^narlers  hroa>l  and  lengthy,  oairowiniigTMdiialtj  to  the 
mil,  which  should  be  snug  between  the  hones;  the  quar- 
ters <Hi  the  aalBiile  flat,  am  the  inwde  fall,  bin  aot  ex. 
tMding  ttfo  luwi  l*f«  Am  and  oiaan  i«  Ott  boaa." 


Wo  t}ilnk  the  Kerry  breed  would  be  Exiad  very  aicfal 
in  this  aOBDlry;  eepeciallj  for  the  d&iiy,  in  tbe  Dorthsa 
sections,  where  it  is  dnirahle  to  unite  hardiBCa*  ef  na- 
stitDiioa  with  milking  pmpertiet;  and  h  Bntss  raihar 
aini^atar  Ihsl  among  bH  tb«  hreeda  wiitdi  bava  beea 
imported,  this  one,  whiah  d  antboritiea  agvoe  is  r*. 
presenting  of  saperiOT-  cxeeUenc«,  shoaid  baT*  besa 
orerlocA^. 


Good  Cewt. — The  eowa  which  ioumtssI  ike  prs- 
Dinras  uT  the  Esmz  Cnost;  (Masa.)  Ag.  Society,  last 
year,  gave  the  Tullowiog  prodocts ;  The  one  which  toik 
the  Brst  premium  was  six  years  old — "  of  nixed  breeJ.' 
^m  3d  Jane  to  3il  July,  she  gave  as  aTeraga  of  it 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  be^  neasw«,  whirh  yielded 
ten  pooads  of  butter  per  week.  Her  feed  "  oammm 
posture  only."  The  on*  wbieh  took  ike  seouid  pe- 
mium,  gave  from  Apiit  aSlb  to  SepLnabvr  28lh,  3,405 
quail*  of  milk.  The  one  which  took  the  tfard  praaioB, 
WSJ  eight  years  old.  a  crosa  of  tin  Dorkam  bncd.  She 
gave  from  the  27tk  Ma;  to  the  25tb  June,  an  avenge 
of  151  quarts  per  day,  whiuh  yielded  a  liule  oTtt  m 
pounds  of  batter  per  day — weighed  after  il  bad  beta 
twice  thoroughly  worhed.  la  121  days,  her  milkgave 
192  pounds  of  butter.  Her  feed  was  "  good  pasture,* 
with  15  quart*  of  meal  daring  Ih*  trial  of  30  dap. 
The  ooe  wbioh  look  the  tborth  premiam  was  us* 
years  old,  and  gave,  in  ono  year,  8767  potntda  of  milk. 
— probab^  about  4,383  qaaUs — «-  an  aveiag*  ef 
about  12  quarts  pet  day.  l*e  one  wfaich  tmi  ths 
fifth  premium,  was  eight  years  old,  aod  afforded  IS 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  weak,  in  July  laat.  Her  Ibh! 
"oamnMm  pasture"  and  one  quart  at  neat  per  da;. 
The  one  which  tonit  the  sixth  prcmiaia,  gave  3,US 
quarU  of  Rttlk  from  April  I6th  to  September  26th. 


"  A  ScascBiBKK,"  at  New  Eoatk  BartiB,  N.  T  . 
states  that  he  has  practioed  raBBiog  the  tamaom  plew 
twice  in  the  same  furrow,  ia  otder  to  aaaw«T  the  |V' 
pose  of  sabsdllng.  This  plaa  ia  similar  in  pinifls  le 
Ireach  plowing,  and  where  the  MtbHiil  is  rick  ia  lb* 
element*  which  support  vegetaliea,  it  aaaws  well: 
but  where  the  subsoil  i*  sterile,  it  is  a  better  way  i* 
loosen  it  with  the  siAsoil  plow,  witkoot  t>  '  ' 
Ika  sarhea,  cr  deeply  ooverisic  th*  toy  wil- 
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PnlaMrt  Wbeal  Drill. 

Tma  u  a  recent  JnTsntioB,  iesinnBd  In  combine,  in  a 
litnpla  and  mbstaalial  fbrcn,  (be  adranlajm  of  iba  au- 
neroas  Enj^lisb  am)  Ataerican  drilU.  In  retalion  to  its 
Tonalrnclion  and  operatinn,  n-«  take  the  fDlhiwing  rrom 
h«  deMrription  gJTen  by  the  inventor: 

"  The  frame-work  consUtB  of  a  »itii|>1s  axle,  (oor  hj 
•ix  inches,  and  a  pnlc,  on  the  former  (•(  vljicli  is  plai-nl 
L  bo3i  or  hopper.  One  simple  disiribnior  driven  liy  ■ 
tan)  wlioet  and  frictioa  rolleri,  convpjs  tlie  zrain  from 
hn  hopper  into  tbe  seTcral  drills,  ihroii);!)  hollow  liraces 
•r  levers,  and  the  quanlitj  in  eaoh  drill  oannol'vnrjr  a 
.ponnrul  in  sowing  five  busliel*.  Eacli  drill  a  iiidcpen- 
lent  of  the  othora,  and  either  can  ps-ss  ovor  a  stone  or 
•ther  obatroclion  eighteen  inehei  hi^h.  wiihoul  inier- 
ering  with  the  operalton  of  the  other.  It  will  drill 
rerfectif,  a  strip  of  land  of  any  width,  from  four  inch- 
's to  the  entire  width  of  the  machine,  and  will  work  on 
Kud  of  any  abape,  without  wastiiij^  ihe  grain.  All  the 
peth  or  drills  cui  be  raised  or  rem^n  in  a  poaition 
^i^hleen  or  twenty  inehei  from  the  ground,  rendering 
[  perfectly  safe  to  drive  oTer  the  roughest  places.  By 
he  Dioat  simple  movement,  the  dislrihulion  of  need  can 
le  stopped  in  an  instant,  or  oonlinund  with  the  same 
ase.  All  the  injury  the  diill  can  sustain  bycomina  in 
-oniact  vith  roots  or  fast  stones,  is  the  breakintc  of  a 
mall  witoden  peg,  which  i^  khsily  replaced.  The  ma- 
bine  is  so  contrived,  that  by  a  very  simple  mnvcmrnt, 
he  interior  work  is  eipoW  lo  view,  and  at  all  liines, 
lie  Krain,  whits  passing  into  the  drills,  is  in  full  view 
>f  the  operator,  so  that  be  can  delect  at  a  i;1nnce,  any 
loppage  of  the  grain,  and  at  onoe  remedy  it." 

For    further  particulars,  aee   advertisement  in   this 


SorrotE  Am  Hiddi.e«bi  Piai, — Mr.  Wm.  Sttck- 
TKT,  n(  Boston,  informs  m  that  he  has  lately  recarved 
rnm  Enfflasd  a  boar  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  sad  one  of 
he  Middleen  breed.  Tbeee,  in  addition  to  his  other 
-vrina,  of  the  BUM  breeds,  will  give  a  very  snperior 
«oek.     The  pant  of  Iheaa   breeds   ii  mnoh   liked  at 


Slje  Sarmn's  Notr-Book. 


Em.  CtiLTiVATOB — Having  bsBB  ao  fraqiunilly  ad< 
drwsed  by  differcnl  persons  in  this  and  other  states  up- 
on the  sohject  of  dairying,  that  lo  reply  to  each  iadi- 
viduaJiy,  would  be  i|iiile  inconvuiiient  and  bnrtheeBani*, 
1  propiwe  aniwerinfr  sonio  of  (he  moal  inporiant  qaec- 
tiona  generally  atked  by  new  boginoera,  throngh  tha 
eolunina  of  yodr  widoly  ciroolutei)  paper, — hoping  thoy 
will  ranch  avery  person  who  deums  Aee*  fatmiag  of 
suiEciant  importance  to  take  an  agriudtiral  paper.  Al 
the  low  rata  tjisl  such  papers  are  now  aKirded,  thosa 
who  do  not  lake  one,  liavo  n  pour  cxctise  far  begging 
iaforuialion  of  tlieir  neigiiborB,  to  keep  pace  with  tlw 
present  tide  ol'  improvcnient. 

-'  What  kind  of  cows  are  most  profitable  ia  adairyl" 
It  depends  macb  upon  location.  If  ■  dairymsD  is  r» 
raote  from  a  guod  uraia  market,  where  the  coarser 
grains  would  bear  a  bettor  predt  fed  lo  mih;h  cows  ihaa 
to  market  ulliorwise,  his  nelcction  should  be  ol  deep 
loilkers,  thnt  will  licar  grain  feed  without  aocumnlatiog 
too  much  flfkii.  It'  near  a  gooil  beef  market,  where 
beef  is  worth  nearly  as  much  per  hnndred  aa  cheese, 
look  well  lu  tlie  size  utd  tlirili  uf  B  cow,  ao  that  if  she 
is  not  a  derp  milksr,  she  will  turn  well  for  beef.  Aa  a 
a  general  rule,  thoMe  are  most  profitable  that  are  deep 
milkera,  and  will  hold  out  a  good  flow  of  milk  through 
Ihe  seuson,  keep  in  good  oondilion,  and  are  quiet  and 
gentle.  He  u-jio  cannot  furnish  plenty  of  good  feed, 
sliould  beware  of  auch  oows  as  have  been  highly  fed,  or 
his  proHlH  will  bi 
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"  What  is  the  moat  congenial  few)  Ibr  c 
ately  before  and  after  calving  ?" 

Plenty  of  good  lender  hay  or  grBH,  and  a  small 
quantity,  rfai/y,  oi  saeh  other  food  aa  is  best  calculated 
to  loosed  the  boweli  and  pottriah   dta ,  tj^un,  witkoM 
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treating  a  fever  \ti  the  secretive  orj^ana.  Wheat  bran, 
oat  meul,  potaioes,  or  other  routs,  are  deemed  best  for 
thai  purjiobe.  If  a  cow  ia  in  high  ilesh,  a  mild  bleed- 
ing from  the  neck,  A'iih  half  a  )K)und  of  salts,  fed  io  a 
mash,  previous  to  calving,  is  good. 

**  What  quantity  of  grain  will  a  cow  bear  feeding, 
profitably,  and  should  the  kind  be  varied,  at  different 
periods,  during  the  milking  season  f" 

All  cows  will  uot  bear  feeding  alike.  Some  not  be- 
ing deep  milkers,  would  acquire  too  much  flesh,  and 
shrink  in  milk,  with  the  same  amount  of  feed  that  oth- 
ers would  turn  to  profit  in  milk.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  feeding  ttparatciyj  with  dose  observation  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  capacity  of  dittcrent  cows.  A 
man's  observation  in  his  own  practice,  is  generally  the 
best  test  in  this  matter.  I  have  long  since  abandoned 
the  practice  of  heavy  fiieding  before  and  immediately 
after  calving.  Two  quarts  of  corn  or  barley  meal,  or 
four  of  oat  meal,  or  six  quarts  of  wlieat  bran,  may  be 
•afely  fed,  daily,  to  each  cow.  While  kept  to  hay, 
grain  feed  should  be  made  into  slop,  and  fermented  be- 
fore feeding.  The  profit  of  feeding  grain  more,  or  lon- 
ger than  to  bring  cows  to  grass  healthy  and  strong, 
would  depend  upon  the  comparative  value  of  the  feed 
with  that  of  the  product.  Nothing  can  be  fed  to  a  oow 
that  will  increase  rhe  quantity  of  her  milk  from  plenty 
of  good  grass.  The  only  gain  in  feeding  slop  and  grain 
during  flush  of  feed,  is  by  enriching  the  milk  and  re- 
taining the  cows'  appetite  for  it  when  grass  fails. 
When  first  turned  to  grass,  cows  are  apt  to  soour,  and 
•brink  in  milk.  Dry  wiieat  bran,  or  cob  meal,  will  then 
be  better  than  slop  feed.  Barley  and  corn  meal,  are  too 
oathartio  to  feed  in  large  quantities  while  the  cows  are 
at  grass. 

*'  Can  all  dairymen  make  it  proffitable  to  grow  corn, 
«own  broadcast  or  otherwise,  to  feed  to  miloh  oows  ?" 

Where  the  soil  is  strong  enongh  to  bear  a  large  bur- 
then without  manuring  too  highly,  it  will  bear  a  profit, 
«8  it  is  the  best  feed  that  can  be  given  to  keep  up  die 
flow  of  milk  between  early  and  fall  feed.  But  where 
the  soil  needs  nmoh  manure,  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
manure  highly  a  small  piece  of  ground  to  obtain  a  large 
orop  of  any  klid,  to  the  neglect  of  other  important 
orops.  In  other  words,  the  dairyman  would  receive  a 
greater  benefit,  in  a  long  run,  from  distributing  one 
iuudred  loads  of  manure  on  ten  acres  of  meadow  land, 
after  harvest,  or  putting  on  that  amoont  with  the  seed 
when  stacking  down  for  meadow^  than  by  putting  it 
on  one  or  two  acres  to  grow  com,  to  feed  cows  in  sum- 
mer. A  small  feeding  of  corn  daily,  will  take  the  ap- 
petite from  grass  with  little  or  no  benefit.  I  have  found 
it  best  to  feed  plentifully  at  evening  only. 

**  What  ia  the  boat  mode  of  heating  milk  and  soald- 
iAg  curd  t" 

That  which  will  produce  the  most  perfect  equilibriwn 
of  heat  through  the  whole  mass,  with  the  least  expo* 
mut  to  excess  of  heat.  A  smaller  vessel  containing  the 
milk  or  curd  with  whey,  set  into  a  larger  vessel  which 
ooatains  water,  through  which  heat  Is  conveyed  to  the 
vessel  containing  the  milk  or  whey,  is  the  safest  mode, 
and  is  now  generally  practiced  here.  The  more  water 
there  is  in  the  larger  vcbsel,  the  more  uniform  heat  is 
conveyed  to  the  milk.  If  a  large  tin  vat  is  used,  aet 
into  a  wooden  box  or  vat.  the  tube  attached  to  one  end 
•f  the  tin  vat,  and  extending  down  through  the  bottom 
•f  the  wood  vat,  to  discharge  the  whey  when  the  curd 
is  sufiiciently  scalded,  should  be  large  enongh  to  let  off* 
the  whey  at  once,  or  the  curd  will  settle  or  pack  toge- 
ther, and  require  much  hard  labor,  and  will  waste,  by 
A'iction.  in  separating  it  and  making  it  fine  enough  to 
drain  and  salt  properly.  A  vat  for  thirty  or  more  oows, 
should  have  a  tube  at  least  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  tin  cylinder,  with  a  tube  at  one  end,  to  fit  snug  into 
jthe  tube  carrying  off  the  whey ,  should  be  as  high  at  the 


vat,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter)  viili  Is  mxat 
very  small  holes  punched  in  it  as  csa  be  and  held  to. 
gether.  m  order  to  strain  the  whey  from  the  cord  uikst 
as  it  will  pass  off  through  the  tube. 

**  Why  would  it  not  answer  as  well  to  paa  stna  ^ 
rectly  into  the  milk  or  whey  and  enri,  m  it  wcold  avi 
expense  in  fixtures  V* 

Because  that  portion  coming  in  eonttet  vith  steam, 
would  be  exposed  to  an  excess  of  heat,  and  mwld  boi 
be  affected  by  rennet  like  otb^  portiamwhithvere  not 
overheated.  Consequently,  a  strict  affinitj  voold  not 
be  maintained,  which  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  v^ 
renoe ;  and  more  or  less  would  float  off  with  the  vher, 
or  make  trouble  in  curing  the  oheese. 

'*  Is  a  thermometer  a  atdfident  guide  io  miUfig 
cheese  ?" 

A  thermometer  that  it  corrtdf  is  an  iDdLcpnsibic 
guide  in  measuring  the  amount  of  heal  to  be  Obd;  u 
the  time  of  raising  the  heat  and  continiiiDg  its  efei. 
must  be  varied  to  meet  coatingeat  circomstuioes.  i 
L.  Fish.     (To  be  continued.) 


Improved  Picket  JPenee. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  many  wctioMofoareooDtiT, 
the  scarcity  of  fencing  timber  is  beginiibg  to  be  9eTefi> 
ly  felt,  which  makes  it  neoeasary  to  economiae  oor  ibi- 
terials  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  am  building  a  field  picket  fenceooaplaavkiebisr 
ornament,  cheapness  and  durability,  aod  the  Ua&^ 
with  which  it  may  be  removed,  whoce  the  (anaervisb- 
es  to  alter  the  lines  of  hia  fields,  may  be  veil  reeen- 
mended  in  preference  tojusg  other  wood  feaee,-feqa7* 
ing  only  half  the  noailMr ^f  poaUBeoeaiaj;  for  the«a» 
mon  bcMard  fenoe. 

In  the  first  place,  two  benches  are  prepaieiaW3 
feet  high,  and  placed  about  eight  feet  apart,  ior  tb« 
purpose  of  supporting  the  scantling,  while  the  piektts 
are  being  nailed  on.  Two  scantling,  sawed  twooefen 
by  four,  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long,  are  theo  laid  @i 
the  benches^  where  should  be  fixtures  to  keep  th«&  to 
their  places.  A  scantling  ia  also  laid  od  for  th^  nppet 
ends  of  the  pickeU  to  rest  against  while  aailiag,  af- 
der  to  bring  them  in  line.  The  pickets  are  ikimd 
on  with  tpn-penny  nails,  two  nails  to  each  picket,  j^ 
jecting  over  the  scantling,  above  and  below,  ab.Tu:«j;tl 

inches;  the  pickeU  to  be  sawed  in  the  mill  inffii  Oat^ 
to  four  inches  wide,  and  then  cat  across  m  iire« 
lengths,  if  the  strips  are  twelve  or  ihirteei  ieet  H 
and  for  field  fence,  nailed  on  with  a  spacin|  board  of 
five  or  six  inches.  ^. 

The  posts  aie  then,  if  for  wet  land,  well  sharpeses 
and  driven  down  with  a  raanl.  A  five^jMrier  bck  a 
then  bored  through  the  post  at  a  suiuble  height  fr* 
the  ground  for  the  underside  of  the oppericantliflg. « 
a  pin  of  white  oak,  or  other  suitable  timber,  is  <JnTa 
through  the  poet,  having  a  head  or  prnjectioa  at  iM 
end  on  the  upper  side,  siiScieDt  to  hold  the  lapped^ 
of  the  lengtlis  as  they  moat  on  the  posts.  The  Iw^ 
of  fence  prepared  as  aforesaid,  are  then  lafaa  up* 
with  a  sjix  inch  lap,  hung  or  laid  oo  the  l^i  r* 
stone  rolled  against  the  fence,  or  a  short  si»«c^ 
down,  is  sufficient  to  confine  the  bottom.  In  dry  f«™ 
the  posts  should  be  slighUy  sharpened  and  aet  «  » 
usual  way.  .  j 

The  advantage  of  this  fence  over  the  oomiDoa  ts^ 
fence  are  obvious.  Posts  in  all  moist  lands,  aie^ 
ject  to  be  raised  by  frost— some  more  ud  aom^ 
In  the  spring  the  boards  are  found  mon  or  ^a^ 
and  the  nails  bmkea,  without  the  iw"*'*'*^^!!^ 
oing  the  posts  by  driving  them  down;  hot  """^j 
posU  of  a  fenoe  built  on  the  above  P}"  ^^'^ 
they  can,  in  the  spring,  while  t*»®(r"*7"  ,  '  ^ 
ry  easily  driven  dovm,  as  the  weight  of  the  leitfe  a"? 
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Mts  on  the  pins  above  clesoribed.  If  the  pofta  sboul^l 
ccay  and  rot  off  by  the  ground,  they  may  be  replaced 
f  new  ones,  while  the  UngibB  of  fence,  if  constructed 
[  oak,  hemlock  or  chestnut ,  will  last  good  from  fif- 
len  to  twenty  years*  A  length  is  easily  reinoved  for 
le  parpose  ol  passing  a  team,  and  as  easily  replaced 
zain. 

It  mnst  prove  a  light  and  convenient  fence  for 
ramps  and  marshy  grounds,  also  for  river  flats,  which 
'e  subject  to  be  swept  by  floods  in  spring.  The 
ngthb  being  light,  may  be  taken  off  the  hooks  in  the 
11,  and  be  deposited  on  a  bank  in  a  place  of  safety  and 
adily  replaceid  after  the  spring  freshets.  The  pickets 
ay  be  nailed  on,  and  the  lengths  prepared,  before  they 
'e  taken  to  the  field,  and  iron  hooks  may  be  substito- 
A  for  wood  to  good  profit.  The  farmer  who  procures 
IS  material  and  ereots  bis  first  fifty  lengths  of  the  im- 
roved  picket  feocO)  will  not,  if  he  studies  economy, 
nry  soon  be  seen  making  old  fashioned  board  fence. 
'AVID  Stix.  North  JirgyUy  Washington  Co.j  N.  Y.y 
larch  29,  1849.     

Geneat  for  Cellars* 


Ept.  CuLTivAToa — What  is  the  best  mode  of  ren- 
tnn%  a  wet  cellar  dry,  that  cannot  -conveniently  be 
rsioedT  I  pounded  stone  all  over  the  bottom,  and 
leo  plastered  it  with  water  lime,  made  by  R.  H.  Bangs, 
ayettville,  N.  Y.  It  was  very  dry  till  there  came  a 
eavy  rain,  and  then  it  was  full  of  water,  or  even  with 
le  surface  of  the  ground  which  is  but  18  inches  above 
le  bottom  of  the  cellar.  It  broke  the  cement,  lifted  it 
p,  and  cracked  it  in  pieces.  It  seemed  to  soften  when 
le  water  came  to  it,  and  did  not  adhere  to  the  stone, 
B  the  hottom.  I  think  the  limd  w^s  not  good,  or  it 
lav  be  we  did  not  mix  it  rij^ht.  How  should  it  be  mix- 
d  ?  What  proportion  of  the  purest  lake  sand  is  to  be 
uxed  ?  Should  any  quick  lime  be  mixed  with  it  ?  Is 
Wre  dancrer  of  frost  injuring  it  when /a/ /y  «e/,  when 
bere  is  no  water  upon  it  ?  Can  a  cement  be  made  of 
u-  SDd  sand,  that  will  resist  the  water  ?  We  labor  under 
great  disadvantage  in  tti is  country,  for  the  want  of  cel- 
irs.  The  land  is  so  level  that  we  cannot  dig,  because  we 
innot  drain.  I  was  induced  to  dig  one  and  a-half  feet, 
linkinir  to  stop  out  the  water  with  water  lime,  but  so  far 
has  failed;  and  several  others  in  this  county,  prepared 
I  the  same  way  last  summer,  failed.  Some  find  fault 
ith  the  lime,  and  sdme  think  it  cannot  be  done.  Have 
Qj  of  year  subscribers  tried  it,  and  how  have  they  sue- 
ieded?  Wliere  can  the  best  warranted  cement  be  had? 
A  izood  cellar  is  everything  to  the  farmer,  and  any 
lethod  to  render  them  water  proof,  will  be  valuable 
iformation  to  any  and  all  of  your  subscribers  here.  A. 
.  Keeney.    ErUy  Mich.,  Ftb.  22,  1849. 

Tiiraittg  In  Green  Crops. 

The  stage  at  which  crops  turoed  into  the  soil  woald 
)  of  the  greatest  value  aa  maanre,  is  a  point  of  con- 
derable  importance.  Heretofore  it  baa  been  a  com- 
oo  opinion  that  plants  prodnoed  the  most  beneficial 
«Qlta  in  thia  raepeet,  when  they  had  attained  their 
reatest  bulk  and  weight,  and  before  there  had  been 
By  dimiimtioQ  from  drying  or  ripening.  Several  ex- 
sriments  however,  seem  to  show  that  where  a  large 
ilk  of  green  vegetable  matter  is  plaoed  in  the  soil, 
le  sap  runs  into  the  aeetoos  fermentation^-prodaclng 
B  acid  injnriooa  to  growing  crops. 
AimmBW  NicBou,  of  Oanvers,  Mass.,  statee  to  the 
ffieers  of  the  Eseex  Coonty  Ag.  Society,  that  be  ont 
crop  of  corn  fodder  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
id  it  eareftilly  buried  in  the  soil  by  the  plow.  The  re- 
lit, be  says,  ^<waa  no  benefit  to  the  land,  the  loss  of  the 
rop  plowed  In,  and  half  the  erop  of  com  planted  thereon 
M  noeeedtng  year."     Ha  actfoaau  tw  tliete  ftwU 


on  the  following  theory:  *'  The  stalks  had  fermented^ 
and  been  converted  chiefly  into  alcohol  and  vinegar— 
the  former  flying  off  by  evaporation,  and  the  latter  uni- 
ting with  the  alkaline  or  ferruginous  earths^-forming 
salts  less  fertilizing  perhaps,  than  their  bases,  as  they 
existed  in  the  soil  previous  to  their  uniting  with  the 
acid." 

We  have  heard  of  similar  results  from  plowing  in 
green  clover,  buckwheat  and  grass.  Hence,  better  e^ 
foots  follow  from  allowing  the  crop  to  become  so  dry 
before  plowing  it  in,  that  the  acetous  fbrmentation  will 
not  take  place.  We  believe  this  is  the  conclusion  now 
held  by  some  of  our  best  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  plowing  in  clover. 

CoAt  of  Wire  Fence* 

Eds.  CutTiTA 9*11-^1  thought  that  it  possibly  might 
be  of  service  to  the  farming  community,  through  the 
pages  of  Tht  Cultivator,  to  say  a  few  words  on  wire 
fence.  Much  has  already  been  said  and  done  inrcQ^rd 
to  all  kinds  of  fencing:  but  I  think  the  wire  kind  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  as  well  as  most  beautiful.  I  ran  a 
fence,  340  yards,  across  a  40  acre  lot.  My  o^ectwas 
to  make  a  strong,  as  well  as  a  eheap  fence.  The  wire 
I  used  was  No.  9  and  No.  7.  No.  10  is  too  small. 
The  fence  is  five  strands  high — each  strand  about  10 
inches  apart.  The  fence  is  &y^  feet  high.  The  ex- 
pense is  as  follows: 

310  Ihi.  wire.  Nos.  7  and  9.  ot  8  cents, $24  90 

28  Red  Ce<1ar  pons.  St  Itii  eetiM, 3  50 

28        do        do        small,  ai  6|  cents 176 

To  3  men  2  dnya  pnltinp  op  fence,  at  50  ct».  and  found, 

(aay  83  eents  a-piece,) A  99 

$34  50 

I  placed  a  small  post  between  every  two  large  ones. 
The  holes  in  the  posts,  (6  in  each  post,)  I  bored  with 
an  inch  auger.  After  the  wire  was  put  in  and  tighten- 
ed, I  drove  a  plug  in,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  rusting 
the  wire.  After  the  fence  was  op,  I  took  about  a  pint 
of  iaty  and  with  a  brush  dipped  in  tar,  coated  all  tha 
wire. 

The  posts  of  the  fence  are  20  feet  apart,  which  I 
find  not  too  much.  H.  V.  JL.  Port  Pcnn,  !></., 
Match,  1849.  

Coal  atf'  Fattealng  Pork  ia  AfaMachiMefta. 

F.  Doj>«E,  of  Danvers,    Mass.,    states  that  in  the 

spring  of  1848,  he  bought  from  a  drove,  seven '  shoats, 

the  total  weight  of  which  was  925  pounds.     The  price 

paid  for  them  was  seven  .cents  per  pound.     They  were 

fed  an  average  of  184  days,  and   their   average  gain 

was   179  pounds  of  nett  pork.     The  cohl  of  the  food 

they  consumed  was  as  follows; 

68  buahels  com  si  53  cents,.  ,<..... • $39  M 

30    do        do    damaged,  at  35  cenl», 10  50 

50    do      corn  at  M  cfnta, 3S  -M) 

8    do    meal,  at  65  cents, 5  9$ 

$84  94 
Add  ftrrt  coal  of  pl^, «  75 

Maying  a  total  coat  of, $H8  00 

The  whole  quantity  of  pork  afforded  by  the  pigs  kill- 
ed,  was  2178  pounds,  which  was  sold  at  6^  cents  per 
pound,  amounting  to  $14 1 .57— leaving  a  balance  against 
the  pigs  of  $7.42.  The  inference  from  this  statement, 
is  that  at  the  above  prices  of  grain,  pork  could  not  be 
profitably  produced  at  six  and  a-half  cents  per  |)onnd. 
But  it  is  suggested  that  something  might  be  saved  by 
breeding  the  stock,  instead  of  purchasing  shoats  at  seven 
cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  the  manure  afforded  by  the  hogs,  would  be  of  snf- 
floient  value  to  more  than  overbalance  any  deficiency 
wtkieh  might  appear  in  the  account  by  only  crediting 
the  pork. 
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Profitable  CtaHiTation* 

Tho  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Agrtcaltaral  SooietjT)  award- 
ed their  tirst  premimn  on  farms  to  that  of  Gsorob 
Pierce,  of  West- Cambridge.  This  rarm  consist »  of 
ooiy  lorty  acres.  It  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  o( 
ve^retaMes  and  fruits  for  the  Boston  market.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  articles  of  the  kitchen  garden,  it  is 
meniioned  that  about  three  acres  of  ground  are  devoted 
to  dandelion*,  which  it  is  said  "  afford  a  rich  return 
for  the  labor  and  expense  of  cultivation."  A  large 
portion  of  the  farm  produces  three  crops  in  a  season — 
'*  tirst,  radishes  and  early  peas — second ,  potatoes  and 
cucumbers — and  next,  celery,  cabbages,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  of  tho  expenses  and  the  value 
of  the  produce,  as  given  to  the  committee  who  examined 

the  farm: 

ifoiida  employeUrroia  April  lo  Oetober,  at  ag  average  of 

•  16  per  mouth, i«72  00 

Ijab(»r  paid  l»y  tlie  r1«y HO  00 

Iliiani  of  men  at  910  per  month, 420  00 

N ighi  soil  from  ten  v^iu-tM 30  00 

Manure  from  ouc  mahlc  in  Boston,  • .  •  •  4()0  00 

Teaming  the  aame 300  00 

MHKure  from  o::e  «tablc  in  Chariectowu,  th^  produce  of 

44  boracs,  at  $10  per  horse,  delivered  on  the  farm 440  00 

Manure  from  Porler^s  Mable  in  Cambridge,  90  corda   at 

f5.50percord, 1«  00 

€3,507  00 
Proceeds  of  Mies  from  March  3(1  to  {September  83df  as 
rendered  by  the  market  meu,  of  wliicU  a  daily  accoant 
iakepl,.... •4,544  79 

•£,037  79 

Showing  a  balance  of  $2,037.79  in  favor  of  the  farm, 
exclusive  of  the  crops  on  the  land  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, which  the  committee  say,  are  *^  probably  worth 
as  much  more.'' 

8vcces8f^l  Coltivaiion. 

Eoi.  CiTLTivATOB — ^Twenty-niuo  years  ago,  my  fa- 
ther came  to  this  place  and  bought  76  acres  of  land  on 
credit,  with  not  a  stick  chopi)ed  on  it.  He  has  cleared 
and  fenced  about  sixty  aores  with  his  own  bands,  and 
has  built  a  good  house,  barn  and  out  buildings,  and 
cleared  himself  from  all  incumbrance. 

When  I  sent  for  the  first  Cultivator,  my  father  thought 
I  had  better  Jkeep  my  dollar.  When  the  year  was  out, 
lie  said  if  I  sent  anrain.  he  would  send  also,  and  since 
then  we  have  read  your  valuable  paper  with  interest, 
and  I  trust  with  profit. 

Fruit  being  my  favorite  crop,  and  having  a  good  lo- 
cation, I  have  tried  it  a  little.  The  last  two  years,  I 
followed  Tlu  Cultivator  as  far  as  it  went,  andi  then  I 
got  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  I 
have  had  excellent  success  in  the  raising  of  trees,  shrubs, 
bushes,  vines,  Sic.  I  have  now  growing,  47  varieties 
of  peaoh-is,  16  of  apples,  22  of  plums,  7  of  cherries, 
7  of  apricots,  3  of  quinces,  5  of  currants,  3  of  gooseber- 
ries, 7  of  grapes.  A  good  many  of  these  varieties  are 
on  trial  to  test  their  qualities  in  this  climate.  The  soil 
on  which  my  trees  grow  is  a  strong  clay  loam.  I  have 
a  patch  of  90  seedling  peach  trees,  six  years  old,  three 
years  in  bearing:.  The  fruit  has  been  tried  with  budded 
peaches  from  Cleveland,  and  pronounced  equal  in  «ise, 
and  superior  in  flavor.  The  cause  I  suppose,  is  in  the 
soil.  The  soil  of  Cleveland  is  clear  sand,  m*ne  is  strong 
yellow  clay  loam.  I  intend  to  settle  the  question  another 
year  whether  the  soil  has  any  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the 
peaoh.  Downing  states  that  peach  trees  should  be 
shortened-in  half  of  their  growth.  I  only  cut  about 
one-third,  as  my  trees  are  very  thrifty.  If  I  cut  more, 
they  make  too  great  a  growth  of  w^ood.  Some  of  them 
have  produced  limbs  five  feet  long  the  past  season. 

In  concinsion,  I  would  say  that  with  all  my  trees, 
and  bushes  and  flowers,  I  can  get  time  to  read  Tk§  Cul' 
tivator.  I  am  frequently  asked — "  what  makes  your 
trees  so  thrifty~-how  do  yoa  keep  them  so  straight  ?   I 


can't  make  mine  grow  ao  V*    My  aDswv  is,  I  tab 
The  Cultivatob. 

In  June  last,  I  whitewashed  all  our  oot  booses^  ae- 
cording  to  the  receipt  in  vol.  ii.  p.  291  of  Tk*  CiUti 
vator.  A  great  many  haTe  asked  for  a  rsccipt,  vkid 
I  give,  at  the  same  time  taking  oocasioa  to  reaait. 
that  if  they  would  take  Tk€  CuitivMior  they  wouki  get 
all  of  these  things  gratis*  Sbldkit  H.  Rksd.  Fioas, 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.,  1849. 


*       Advaiitagea  of  Railnwda  to 

There  has  been  boagbt  at  this  place,  by  nea  frooi 
Now  York  and  Boston,  from  Not.  18, 1848,  to  J«a.  IS, 
1849,  two  months,  4398  dressed  hogs,  weighing  1.139^ 
522  pounds — making  56  toLs,  1,522  lbs.,  whick  A  ths 
average  price  of  $5  per  hundred  poaods,amoaBt»toik 
sum  of  $56,966.10.  They  have  also  booght  IStosi 
of  poultry,  at  seven  cents  a  pound, — making  I^.IM 
paid  for  this  article.  This  shows  a  gross  amooat  pud 
oot  in  this  city,  by  eastern  men,  of  $59,0^6. 10, far «• 
tides  produced  in  this  county.  This  arises  from  aUoriag 
the  railroad  to  carry  freight.  There  is  about  BOObctd 
feeding  here  for  the  eastern  market.  This  poci,  beef 
and  poultiy  business  will  continue  to  increase  firaojesr 
to  year — there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent.  Jon 
B.  Dill,    jiuburn,  N.  Y»,JaM.,  1849. 


iBfonuiUoB  WaatedU 


Eds.  CuiTivATOB — ^We  frequently  see  it  suted  ii 
northern  papers  that  free  labor  is  more  profitsUe  iba 
slave,  and  that  if  southern  people  were  to  liberate  tbw 
slaves  they  would  be  mere  prosperoos  and  hap^.  Ai 
happiness  and  prosperity  are-ebjects  which  mobt  of  a 
wish  to  attain,  I  write  to  elicit  information upnn  the  si^ 
jcet,  from  some  of  your  numerous  and  intelhgeet  eos- 
tributors  who  use  free  labor;  which  would  not  oslf  W 
acceptable  to  myself,  but  to  most  scrathera  aoTu^Jtsr. 
ists.  I  will  state  my  own  case,  with  some  ioqaiiies 
which  I  hope  will  be  answered,  and  such  other  isfer- 
mation  may  be  given  on  the  subject  as  may  soggest  i:- 
self. 

I  hold  about  1200  aores  of  land,  two-thirds  of  vhick 
is  cleared  and  arable,  the  balance  in  timber.  Abctf 
one-half  of  the  cleared  land  is  in  good  heart;  the  ctkr 
quite  thin,  but  affords  grazing  for  sheep.  The  land  ii 
well  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  grass,  and  with  s/atvro&ic 
season,  produces  good  wheat.  It  is  safficieatij  nixla- 
lating,  with  upwards  of  100  acres  of  low  gronsds, 
most  of  which  is  good  meadow  land. 

I  have  between  60  and  70  persons  to  sopport.  ea' 
of  whom  are  slaves,  and  about  two-thirds  of  tfaea  too 
young  to  support  themselves ;  conseqoently,  the  oths 
third  has  to  support  them  and  do  all  the  woik  of  tbr 
farm.  My  expenses  are  about  $2,000  per  year;  m  w 
come  but  little  more;  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  tcs- 
ation  and  solicitude  on  aaopoat  of  my  d^Mndants.  For 
my  duty,  as  well  as  my  i^eliaation  and  interest,  n^iut 
that  they  should  be  well  elothed  and  fed,  and  have  ^ 
per  attendance  in  sickness^  which  most  neoosiarilycsi 
much  trouble  and  anxiety. 

Now,  if  it  can  he  proved  to  me  that  toy  ooeditiea  u 
well  as  theirs,  is  to  he  benefited  by  gettiag  tA  of 
them,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  I  Bsk  who  woU 
hesitate  ?  Is  it  not  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  of  ioteresL 
of  every  c-onsideration,  yes,  of  hnmanity  itself?  Btf 
how  is  this  to  be  aooomplished  without  gmoly  diaiaitt- 
ing  my  income,  which  is  bow  searoely  snffiflieBt  u>  stf- 
port  a  growing  family  ?  I  will  not  dispose  of  aar  af 
my  lands.  How  am  I  to  obtain  labor  to  keep  op  ab« 
15  miles  of  fencing,  and  to  eoltiTate  or  graas  ay  Ih« 
to  ailvantage  t  How  many  hands  wovld  he  reqwed  I 
Would  grasing  stook  tut  nmritet,  or  eheess  making  ks 
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most  profitable.  At  what  price  could  the  sertto^s  of 
a  norttiern  man  be  obtained .  who  understands  this  bu- 
ftiness,  to  conduct  it  ?  And  What  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  necc»ary  tixtures^  bouse,  &e.  for  a  cheese  dairy  ? 
Any  other  iulurmaiion  that  the  subject  may  sugj^esl 
will  be  thankfully  received.  A  Sob-THBiLNfiR«  Bat'- 
hQurtvilitf  Va.,  Marsh,  18A9* 

(Sheep  and  Wodh 

These*  have  been  at  the.  lowest  ebb  for  two  or  tbrei* 
years  past.  But  a  clianire  is  coinmcncIn<T^  and  these 
are  Imviiirr  a  steaily,  upritrht  tendem'v — ^at  least  so  it 
woatd  scenfi.  Some  say  it  is  only  a  mere  spasm — that 
there  is  no  real  life  in  these  staples — that  tlicy  are  dead 
—that  wooKgrowinp:  is  ^o  unprofitable  that  it  must  be 
abandoned — or  driven  lo  those  portions  of  the  country 
where  wool  nmy  be  grown  at  little  cost.  Within  the 
past  two  years,  it  is  thought  that  1,000,000  of  sheep 
have  been  killed  in  Vermont  for  their  pelts  and  tallow. 
Some  portions  of  that  wooUjirowiiiir  state  are  now  aU 
nosi  destitute  of  sheep,  and  dairies  appear  in  their 
stead.  So  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  So  of 
many  other  portions  of  the  country. 

Now  what  is  the  truth  on  this  subject?  Will  some 
of  your  sqbscribers  irive  us  their  views  ?  Siiall  I  be 
able  to  determine  how  to  employ  a  little  spare  capital 
as  a  farmer  ?  Shall  I  invent  in  sheep  or  in  cows  ? 
and  will  some  one  inform  me,  what  the  north  and  east 
are  to  rely  on  ?  Can  northern  farmers  ffrow  wool  pro- 
fitably T — Or  is  there  jrreater  profit  to  be  derived  from 
dairy  products.  My  opinion  is  not  made  up  on  the  snb- 
ject.  Certain  it  is  that  wool-erowing  has  been  profit- 
able.  It  is  equally  certaii^.thal  it  has  been  a  poor  bu- 
siness— and  BOW,  another  change  is  takinjr  place.  Ma- 
ny a  man  wishes  to  know  what  to  do.  Will  some  one 
tell  us  ?    L.  B.  G. 

I«iine  and  Charcoal  lor  Potatoes* 

£i)f.  Cultivator— I  send  you  the  followin<;  experi- 
ment, showin}^  the  comparative  effect  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  lime  in  rais^iag  potatoes,  Sto. 

May  10,  1848 — I  planted  Barly  Scarcity  potatoos,  in 
drills,  thrcie  feet  apart,  made  with  a  common  plow.  I 
scattered  a  moderate  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure  in 
all  the  drills.  I  then  took  seven  rows  for  experiment, 
which  was  as  follows:  On  the  24th  August,  I  mea- 
sured off  30  feet  of  each  row,  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  weighed  the  product  of  each,  which  I  give  below : 

How,  Wtigkf. 

1.    A  sprinklhigr  of  lime  on  the  seed, 361  lbs. 

9.    No  lime  or  charcoal,  30 

3.  Adrewiuff  of  powdered  charcoal,.... 34 

4.  do  .   do  36 

6.  do  lime, 33< 

6.  do  do    32 

7.  do  powdered  charcoal, 35 

The  n«ult  shows  that  cbarooal  dust,  in  every  case, 
gave  a  larger  yield  than  lime,  btit  does  not  prove  that 
Ume  was^of  any  advanta|i«  to  the  crop,  although  not 
cooclosive,  as  there  wavbut  one  row  without  lime  or 
charcoal.  The  experiment  does  not  show  any  extra- 
ordinary effect  of  the  eliarcoal ;  bat  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  effect  of  this  fertilixer  will  be  more  en- 
during than  any  other  manure,  and  on  that  account  I 
consider  it  valuable.  The  charcoal  I  get  from  a  forge 
near  by,  it  being  the  dost  remaining  about  the  coal- 
house.  The  soil  on  which  the  trial  was  made  was  a 
sandy  loam.  All  the  tubers  were  sound,  althongfa  the 
vines  were  slightly  efieoted  with  the  prevailing  disease. 

It  is  my  practice  to  dig  my  potatoes  early,  and  if 
possible  in  good  weather,  and  spread  tbem  in  a  dry, 
cool,  and  airy  outhouse,  where  they  remain  aotil  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  frost,  when  tbey  are  re- 
moved to  the  cellar.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  I  have 
never  had  any  cot  in  my  eeUar.    One  of  my  neighbors 


dug  his  potatoes  about  the  same  time  that  I  did;  he  had 
no  rot  in  the  field ^  and  put  them  directly  into  his  cellar  in 
good  order i  Early  in  January  he  told  me  that  he  had  lost 
nearly  all^  by  the  dry  roti  Many  others  have  lostmor0 
or  less  potatoes  by  rotting  in  the  cellar.  I  think  my 
way  of  digging  early,  aud  putting  into  the  cellar  late, 
after  the  weather  has  become  cold,  will  ensure  their 
safety.  John  W.  Bailey.  Piattaburgh,  N.  y.,i'e6« 
ruafy,  1849  i 

f 

Jnportauce  of  a  Good  Bftfrket* 

To  the  farmer,  a  good  market  is  next  in  importance 
to  good  cultivation,  and  you  may  think  it  of  suflficfefit 
importance  to  your  readers  to  note  the  change  the  coti« 
struct  ion  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  is  now 
making,  and  destined  to  effect,  in  the  kind  of  produce 
and  manner  of  marketing,  for  a  large  portion  of  this 
State. 

That  road  was  open  to  Binghamton  the  fore  part  of 
the  past  winter;  its  first  visible  effect  upon  the  price 
and  new  demand  created  in  this  section,  was  noticed  by 
a  large  collertion  of  turkeys,  geese  and  chickens,  made 
by  a  man  from  the  east,  an  ailvance  of  twenty- ffve  cts. 
per  pair  on  turkeys.  They  were  carried  some  sixty 
miles  to  Binghamton,  and  taken  through  alive.  Large 
quantities  of  fresh  pork  have  passed  here  from  Steuben , 
Yates  and  Ontario  counties,  for  New  York  by  that  road, 
as  also,  butter,  lard,  &c.  Fat  cattle  have  been  bought 
in  this  region,  and  sent  through  on  the  road.  The  Hon. 
A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben,  alone  sends  thirty  head 
each  week.  Fat  sheep  are  now  being  collected  near 
here,  to  be  sent  by  railroad. 

Now  all  this  appears  new  to  if«,andwe  discover  that 
our  whole  system  of  doing  business  is  to  be  changed,  as 
well  our  overplus  material,  as  our  route  and  manner  of 
reaching  market. 

Heretofore,  about  the  only  articles  we  sent  to  the  sea 
board,  were  cattle,  mostly  lean,  driven  over  a  long  road. 
Driving  would  reduce  the  flesh,  if  the  cattle  were  good 
beef  when  started.  Wheat,  batter  and  wool,  were  sent 
only  during  the  season  of  canal  navigation. 

The  Erie  road  will  be  completed  to  Elmira  in  No- 
vember next,  and  the  Chemung  road,  to  Seneca  lake, 
which  will  not  only  give  the  southern  tier  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  new  and  quick  market,  but  open  a  new  chan- 
nel for  the  large  surplus  products  of  the  lake  conntry. 
I  here  predict  that  the  city  of  New  York  will  find, 
when  it  has  this  fertile  region,  the  Lake  Country  in 
Western  New  York,  to  supply  her  market  and  tables 
during  winter,  that  its  capacity  to  furnish,  far  exeeeds 
any  section  heretofore  accessible. 

Heretofore,  our  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  piffs,  poultry, 
eggs,  fresh  butter,  fruit,  &c.,  have  been  low,  compared 
with  the  price  in  New  York.  This  new  avenue  to  mar- 
ket will  equalize  prices.  In  marketing  our  pork,  heavy 
hogs  would  command  the  highest  prioe  per  poond ;  now 
the  young  and  light,  to  consume  fresh,  are  most  valua- 
ble, while  they  cost  less ;  because  fed  led  less  grain. 
Heretofore,  we  have  kept  our  steers  three  and  four 
years — sent  them  east,  where  the  farmers  have  fed  them 
six  to  ten  months,  and  realised,  by  being  near  market^ 
as  much  as  we.  After  this,  we  shall  put  on  the  flesh 
ourselves,  and  realise  more  nearly  the  city  price. 

This  road  will  open  a  fine  field  for  those  disposed  to 
cultivate  fruit  for  market.  The  soil  and  climate  about 
these  lakes,  will  unquestionably  produce  as  fine,  if  not 
better  fruit,  than  any  other  part  of  the  state.  It  is  al- 
so less  liable  to  be  rat  off  by  froet.  Much  farming 
land  has  changed  hands  at  an  advanced  price,  during 
this  winter,  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  this  new  tho- 
roughfare. These  improvements  will  enhance  the  va- 
Ine  of  the  land  through  which  they  pass,  for  capital 
must  pay  a  higher  per  centage  in  the  interior,  at  preseal 
I  priees;  than  near  tho  city. 
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Before  the  Erie  caoal  was  built,  the  farmers  east ,  de- 
pended upon  soiling  rye  and  corn,  and  feared  the  intro- 
duction of  western  wheat  would  ruin  them ;  bat  instead 
of  bving  ii\jured)  titey  bought  their  own  bread,  and  made 
more  money  than  before  by  selling  beef,  butter,  eggs, 
&c.  £«  C.  Frost.  Senw  Lake  HighUnd  Nun erUt, 
Catharine,  March,  1849. 

Weaning  Calves* 

Eds*  CtJLTivATOK — The  practice  of  weaning  calves, 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial, 
by  separating  them  from  their  mothers,  is  almost  inva- 
riably attended  with  a  vast  deal  of  bellowing^  by  both 
cow  and  calf,'  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  the  case,  that 
calves,  in  a  very  thrifty  condition,  when  taken  from  the 
cow,  refuse  to  eat  a  morsel  of  grass, — but  keep  up  an 
incessant  bellowing,  and  continue  to  pine  away  until 
they  can  scarcely  make  a  loud  noise^  or  move  about. 
I  have  seen  calves,  many  times,  taken  from  their  mo- 
thers in  full  flesh,  and  growing  rapidly,  and  immedi- 
ately stop  growing,  become  poor,  and  very  much  «iiia- 
elated y  simply  because  the  proper  course  is  not  pur- 
sued, with  regard  to  so  important  a  branch  of  cattle 
husbandry. 

If  such  a  course  of  management  were  denoanced  as 
not  only  unmistf  but  exceedingly  detrimental  to  young 
ammals,  ''  and  as  a  relic  of  ba'barism,"  it  might  be 
done,  in  our  humble  opinion,  without  any  apprehen- 
sions of  incurring  the  odium  of  a  calumniator.  Such  a 
course  appears,  upon  reflection,  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  of  reason.  And  besides  all  this,  who, 
that  possesses  any  symjtathy — any  of  the  tender  feelings 
of  humanity,  toward  the  brute  creation — can  listen  to 
such  mournful  looing,  as  is  generally  heard  from  calves, 
and  remain  unmoved?  Should  I  raise  a  thousand 
calves,  I  never  would  resort,  save  through  dire  neces- 
sity, tn  the  practice  which  is  generally  adopted,  of 
weaning  them  by  separating  them  from  their  mothers; 
for  it  is  not  only  inhuman,  but  most  mieerabU  economy. 

When  calves  have  arrived  at  an  age  suitable  for 
weaning,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  they  are  then  in 
a  growing  and  thrifty  condition ;  and  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  desire  of  every  one  who  raises  stock,  to  keep 
his  young  animals  advancing :  for  it  requires  one-third 
more  feed  to  regain  a  pound  of  flesh,  which  an  animal 
has  lost,  than  would  have  done  to  produce  that  flesh, 
providing  it  had  never  been  sufl*ered  to  grow  poor. 

The  mode  of  weaning  calves,  which  I  would  advo- 
cate as  being  the  most  proper,  the  best  and  economical, 
and  which  I  have  practiced  for  two  years  past,  with 
perfect  success,  I  shall  give  in  a  few  words;— and  let 
those  farmers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  separa- 
ting their  calves  from  their  mothers,  for  the  purpose  of 
weaning  them,  try  the  experiment,  the  ensuing  season, 
with  one  calf,  and  then  cast  the  arguments,  for  and 
against  such  a  coarse,  into  the  balance  of  "  eonmon 
sen§e,**  and  see  which  will  preponderate. 

After  the  calves  have  sucked  about  six  weeks,  I  keep 
thoin,  if  possible,  in  fresh  and  tender  pasture,  and  di- 
minish from  day  to  day,  their  usual  allowanoe.  By  pur- 
suing this  course  for  one  week,  the  calf  will  learn  to  eat 
grass  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  milk  which  has  been 
withheld.  During  the  next  week,  I  let  him  have  a  cer- 
tain allowanoe,  once  in  tipo  days.  The  next  week,  once 
in  three  days,.  I  then  put  on  them  a  leather  halter, 
with  eight  or  ten  tenpenny  nails,  with  sharp  points,  dri- 
ven through  the  nose  piece,  pointing  outwards  from  the 
nose  of  the  calf.  The  inside  of  the  nose  piece  should 
have  a  piece  of  thin  leather  sowed  to  U,  covering  the 
heads  of  the  nails,  in  order  to  prevent  their  hurting  the 
oalf 's  nose. 

The  oalf  is  then  turned  into  the  same  field  with  its 
Mother  ;««^iid  as  we  naturally  suppose,  it  makes  every - 


effort  to  sack.  But  the  eow  feeling  the  prick  of  tb 
nails  against  her  udder,  qnickly  whirls  sboot,  sad  n> 
pels  the  little  fellow.  After  a  few  oimereasfal  a* 
tempts,  it  will  "give  up  the  ehaee,*'  and  feed  qoiedj 
by  the  side  of  its  mother. 

This  practice  with  regard  to  weaning  calvei,  posses 
ses  several  commendable  advantages  wheo  eomptnd 
with  the  common  practice  of  separating  tbem  imm  the 
cows. 

When  calves  are  weaned  by  the  side  of  their  DHtlien 
they  are  always  more  doc:ile  and  tame-^hey  letn  to 
feed  sooner — they  learn  to  be  driven  sooner— they  tbiiTs 
much  better— they  do  not  utter  such  pitiful  moanu*!, 
as  when  alone ; — and  by  the  side  of  their  mothen,  tisej 
pass  their  time  in  quiet  rumination  and  rest. 

Calves  always  need,  and  thould  have  the  best  psstare 
which  the  farm  affords.  But  it  notnnfreqaenilyocen. 
that  the  field  which  we  would  appropriate  to  the  caires, 
contains  twice  as  much  feed  as  is  Deedfol  for  tka. 
Now,  if  the  calves  are  weaned  by  the  side  of  their  Bo- 
thers, the  cows  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  saoe  yd; 
and  eat  the  grass  which,  under  other  cireamsiacee!, 
would  have  been  of  no  profit,  save  as  a  fertiliser  oftis 
soil. 

Another  consideration  worthy  of  notice  is,  vko 
calves  are  weaned  by  separating  them  from  tbeir  mo- 
thers, special  care  most  be  taken  to  keep  tbem  seps- 
rated  during  the  winter ;  and  many  tiroes  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  an  extra  yard  and  an  txtn  Ati; 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  weaned,  after  the  mode  r- 
commended,  they  might  be  allowed  to  reraaio  in  the 
same  enclosure,  during  the  day — but  at  nigbt,  shoatd 
be  stabled. 

Farmers,  who  raise  hut  a  few  head  of  cattle,  u  is 
the  case  with  myself,  experience  great  incoBTesieooej 
by  being  obliged  to  keep  their  cows  and  calves  s^fa* 
rate  when  they  turn  them  from  their  stallj  to  go  to 
water,  or  to  exercise. 

I  have  practiced  weaning  calves  with  the  baiter,  fif 
two  seasons  past,  with  perfect  miceeei ;  aod  altbingli 
my  calves,  both  seasons,  lost  the  halter  from  their  bead, 
before  they  had  worn  it  a  week,  they  never,  after  tbi 
first  day  when  they  were  turned  together,  made  aur  it- 
tempts  to  suck. 

Perhaps  some  may  think,  as  I  at  first  did,  that  tkm- 
gle  nails  in  the  nose  piece,  would  subserve  a  better  per* 
pose  than  ten'-penny  nails~-but  they  are  too  t^-  I 
have  tried  both  kinds ;  and  I  find  that  long  nails  o^ 
will  answer  a  good  purpose.  S.  Edwakds  Tods. 
Lake  Ridge,  Tompkine  Co.,  N.  F.,  March,  1S49. 


Potatoes  ExhaasI  the  Soil* 

Eds.  CtarivAToa— I  was  taught  when  a  boy  tfat 
potatoes  were  not  aa  exhansttog  orop,  drawing  bat  lit' 
tie  strength  from  the  ground.  I  have  always  taken  tliii 
for  granted,  and  I  have  made  no  experiment  oatbe^ 
ject ;  more  than  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  woald  sotsae- 
ceed  well  a  second  year  on  ihe  same  ground.  IT  J^ 
should  oonelode  that  I  have  been  indisereet  is  tattiK 
any  thing  for  granted  and  passing  on  forty  yean  viib* 
out  examination,  I  ooald  not  find  much  fault  witbyov 
oonolusion.  But  to  the  snhjeet.  In  the  rammer  of 
1847,  a  neighboring  farmer  requested  ms  to  go  istoliii 
lot  and  look  at  his  olover,  On  reaobing  Us  lot,  M 
showed  me  a  field  of  olover,  one  part  of  vhiob  wtt  of 
a  vigorous  growth,  vrhlle  the  other  part  was  small-Hict 
more  than  half,  if  more  than  a  third  aa  large  u  (In 
other,  and  the  line  distinctly  marked  through  tbe  j^ 
The  clover  was  sown  with  oats  the  previoos  year.  Tm 
year  before  that,  my  friend  informed  me,  that  tbe  ptft 
of  the  field  where  the  olover  was  best,  was  pUam 
with  oorn;  while  tbe  other  part  was  devoted  to  ppt» 
toes.    The  whole^  he  said,  was  manured  «n4  ^^^ 
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ted  jast  alikOi  aod  the  clover  was  sown  on  all  at  the 
same  time  and  from  the  vame  parcel  of  seed.  Here 
was  a  thing  eo  diflerent  from  all  my  former  notions, 
That  I  began  to  think  I  had,  all  my  life,  been  laboring 
under  a  mistake. 

I  had  several  times  had  corn  on  a  part  of  the  field 
and  potatoes  on  the  other  part ;  and  had  noticed  that 
the  snhseqnent  grixsa  crop  was  much  the  best  where  the 
corn  had  grown ;  bat  so  deep  was  the  impression  that 
corn  was  a  greater  exhaustpr  than  (lotatoes,  that  I  at- 
tributed the  ditl'erencc  in  the  graas  to  other  caases.  At 
the  time  my  attention  was  turned  to  my  neighbor's  clo- 
ver, I  had  a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  seeded  with 
graj»s,  the  previous  summer  with  oats,  after  a  crop  of 
potatoes.  The  ground  was  well  manured  for  the  pota- 
toes, and  had  previously  borne  large  grass  crops.  I 
was  much  disappointed  with  the  grass  crop  on  this  piece, 
and  after  mowing  a  very  light  crop  two  seasons,  I  last 
summer,  turned  in  the  sward  and  sowed  grass  seed — 
whether  tliis  will  improve  the  crop  of  graiis  remains  to 
be  seen.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  have 
made  observations,  enlighten  us  on  this  subject?  R.  R. 
P.    ManckesUff  Ct.,  Feb.  15,  1849. 

DrMiiia^  Land* 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  received  many  letters  of 
late,  making  inquiries  respecting  draining.  The  fol- 
lowing are  geiieruUy  the  questions: — 1st.  How  far  do 
yon  put  your  drains  apart,  and  how  deep  ?  2d.  Where 
can  tile  be  got.  and  at  what  price  per  1000  or  rod  ? — 
Do  they  not  break  vith  frost  ? 

In  answer  to  the  tirst  question,  no  man  can  tell  how 
deep  or  how  far  apart  the  drains  ought  to  be,  until  he 
has  made  some  on  his  farm,  and  then  experience  alone 
mus^direct  him.  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  deeper  than  the 
water  lies,  if  that  is  deep  enough  to  prevent  horses  or 
cattle  from  breaking  the  tiles.  I  tiiink  they  should  ne- 
ver be  less  than  twenty  inches  deep, — mine  are  2\  ft. 
deep.  The  distance  apart  must  be  determined  by  the 
subsoil;  if  porous,  thry  will  admit  of  a  greater  dis- 
tance apart  than  if  a  stiff  clay,  unless  there  should  be 
gravel  under  the  subsoil ;  but  the  true  way  to  lay  out 
drains,  is  to  lay  them  out  as  though  the  labor  was  cost- 
ing nothing,  because  there  is  no  danger  of  over  drain- 
ing; and  no  man  after  draining  a  field,  and  seeing  that 
part  of  it  has  not  got  drains  enough,  can  retiit  putting 
in  more;  and  this  is  always  done  at  more  expense,  and 
is  seldom  done  as  perfectly,  as  if  done  at  first.  /  speak 
from  experience. 

In  answer  to  the  2d  inquiry,  tiles  can  be  got  of  Ben- 
jamin F.  Whartenbury,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.  Three- 
inch  ti|^  cost  $10  per  1000,  and  13  tiles  will  make  a 
rod.  Mr.  Delafield,  of  Oaklands  Farm,  near  Geneva, 
has  Imported  ft  tile  machine,  by  which  we  expect  to 
get  them  still  lower. 

3d.  They  never  break  by  frost  if  they  are  thorough- 
ly  burned,  hut  for  the  lower  ends  of  drains  those  that 
are  hard  burnt  should  b«  selected. 

I  think  the  following  are  all  the  directions  that  can 
be  given  on  paper  about  draining*  1st.  To  be  sure  to 
make  a  good  outlet  for  your  drains;  without  that,  a 
great  deal  of  labor  will  be  lost.  In  the  next  place,  if 
possible,  reach  the  fountain  head.  The  water  almost 
always  rises  near  or  at  the  highest  part  of  the  field. 
Early  in  the  spring^  is  the  best  time  to  stake  out  drains. 
Another  thing  very  important  is,  to  have  tiles  large 
enough  for  the  main  drains.  I  have  one  main  drain  laid 
with  six-inch  tiles,  and  a  part  with  2  six-inch  tiles,  and 
I  find  I  shall  have  a  part  of  it  to  take  up,  and  lay  fur- 
ther with  double  tiles.  Some  of  the  other  drains  that 
run  into  the  main  drain,  which  I  may  call  sub-mains, 
may  often  require  large  tiles  or  double  small  tiles.  I 
advise  to  do  draining  perfectly  where  needed.  It  will 
pay  almost  any  expense. 


I  have  put  in  5000  tiles  this  spring,  and  will  have  ia 
5000  more  by  1st  Ma^^.  My  expense  now  is,  digging 
2i  feet  drains,  15  cents  per  rod,  tiles  13  cents  per  rod. 

I  find  men  can  make  better  wages  at  my  drains  thaa 
at  the  public  work.  I  can  get  them  dug  to  any  extent 
for  15  cents  per  rod,  without  board.  I  like  to  have 
them  dug  as  narrow  as  they  can  be  done,  except  soma 
main  or  sub-main  drains,  in  which  I  may  lay  double  tiles. 
John  Johnston.     Near  Geneva,  April  7,  1849. 


Inibrmation  Wanted* 


Eds.  Cctltivator — I  should  like  to  learn  something 
respecting  the  character  of  that  portion  of  country  ly- 
ing between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  mountains, 
in  Virginia.  Whether  tlie  country  is  generally  level  or 
hilly,  and  if  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle; 
and  if  good  farms  of  150  to  200  acres,  can  be  bought 
for  reasonable  sums.  I  have  heard  many  conflicting 
reports  abont  that  ooimtry,  and  should  like  to  bear  iu 
true  character.  Perhaps  some  of  your  subscribers  from 
Pendleton,  Bath,. Rockbridge,  and  Greenbrier  counties, 
will  give  information  through  the  columns  of  The  Cui» 
iivator  respecting  those  oounties.  I  should  like,  also, 
to  obtain  similar  information  in  regard  to  the  sonthera 
part  of  Kentucky.  A  Subscribsb.  Perry,  N.  Y., 
March  16    1849.     

Wool-Growing  in  Soaih  Carolina* 


Eds.  Cultivator — Having  some  thought  of  going 
into  the  wool -growing  business,  I  now  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  some  questions  about  sheep- farming,  which  I 
hope  will  be  answered.  I  know  nothing  of  the  bnsi- 
ness,  as  my  questions  will  evince ;  but  hope  the  desired 
information  will  be  none  the  less  freely  commanicated 
on  that  account. 

What  is  the  average  cost  of  good  Merino  sheep,  and 
what  is  the  annual  income  per  hend  f  Or  what  is  the 
common  calculation  among  northern  farmers  on  these 
two  points  ?  Are  the  sheep  kept  all  the  time  in  pas- 
ture, or  are  they  turned  into  the  woods  or  unenclosed 
mountains  part  of  the  time  ?  There  is  a  common  belief 
here  that  sheep  will  not  do  well  kept  in  the  plantation, 
and  farmers  therefore,  turn  them  into  the  woods  in  the 
summer.  Does  confining  sheep  to  a  particular  place, 
cause  them  to  bo  unhealtliy,  or  are  they  so  because  the 
pasture  gives  out,  and  the  sheep  dwindle  from  starva- 
tfon  ?  In  other  words,  will  a  sheep  keep  healthy  a 
whole  year  on  the  same  acre  of  land,  provided  it  has 
plenty  that  is  good  an«l  wholesome  to  eat  and  to 
drink  1 

How  many  months  have  the  sheep  to  be  fed,  and  how 
many  can  they  live  on  pasture?  Are  they  fed  on  grain, 
and  if  so,  what  kind,  and  how  much  t  It  is  a  common 
opinion  here,  tliat  grain,  particularly  Indian  com,  makes 
sheep  shed  their  wool.  Is  this  true  ?  or  do  our  siiecp 
shed  their  wool  from  being  fed  freely  on  grsin,  imme- 
diately after  thev  have  been  nearly  famished  by  neglect? 
Moat  animals  shed  when  thriving  rapidly.  On  this  ac 
count,  as  well  as  to  make  the  wool  grow  as  even  as 
possible,  is  it  not  important  that  sheep  l»e  kept  as  uni- 
formly as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  them  always,  as  near- 
ly  as  may  be,  in  the  same  condition  ?  How  many  sheep 
can  one  hand  attend  during  the  winter,  and  what  would 
the  manure  of  a  hundred  sheep  be  worth  a  month,  if 
well  littered? 

What  kind  of  sheep  are  considered  most  profitable  ? 
What  kind  or  kinds  of  grass  make  the  best  sheep  pas- 
ture, and  what  the  best  hay  for  sheep  ?  If  sheep  are 
sent  into  the  moantains  with  a  shepherd,  what  is  his 
wages,  and  how  many  sheep  can  he  attend  ?  How  o^ 
ten  should  sheep  have  salt  in  the  summer  time,  and 
how  often  in  winter  ?    Dont  sheep,  like  all  other  adi< 
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mals,  pay  better  tthen  wtU/id  and  well  cared  for,  thaa 
by  the 'reverse  policy  T 

I  am  aware  that  the  answers  to  many  of  the  above 
questions  I  depend  much  upon  contingences  and  circum- 
stances. What  I  seek|  is  such  information  as  will  ena« 
bie  me  to  understand  the  general  philosophy  of  wool 
growing,  and  enable  me  to  make  calculations  approxi- 
mating the  truth  before  I  commence.  And  all  such, 
whether  from  you  or  others,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. C.  GrtentUle  C.  H.,  South  Carolina j  March 
2,  1849. 

Our  correspondent  will  And  much  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  subjects  of  his  inquiries,  in  Mr.  Pettibone's 
communication,  published  in  our  April  number.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  further  remarks  from  those 
who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  sheep- husbandry.  Eds. 

Stall-reediiig  Cattle  in  Virginia. 

Eds.  Cultiva-toe-— The  farmers  of  oar  county  have 
in  the  last  three  years,  comroencod  feeiling  cattle  for 
the  winter  and  spring  markets,  and  our  sacoess  so  far 
is  very  flattering.  Our  sales  this  year  range  from  $7  to 
$8.25  per  hundred;  and  notwithstanding  the  very  high 
prices  paid  for  stook  last  fail,  we  have  sold  in  this  way, 
oar  grain  at  high  prices,  and  been  paid  well  for  the 
trouble  of  feeding.  I  suppose  about  1200  head  were 
fed  this  winter  within  10  miles  of  Charlottesville,  and 
I  have  bnt  little  doubt,  with  a  good  oorn  crop,  the  num- 
ber will  be  doubled  next  year.  Most  of  these  cattle 
are  fed  in  close  houses,  and  the  greatest  attention  is 
paid  to  making  and  saving  manure.  Under  this  system 
-—and  dispensing  with  the  tobacco  crop,  we  hope  in  a 
few  years  to  bring  our  lands  to  their  original  degree  of 
fertility,  and  make  Albermarle  what  nature  intended 
her  to  be,  the  garden-spot  of  Virginia.  R.  W.  N.  No- 
iJLKD.    Jlb^rmarU  Co.,  Va.,  March  24,  1849. 

Valuable  Enay. 

The  .Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  has  lately 
swarded  a  prize  to  Thomas  S.  Pleasants,  Esq.,  of 
letersburg,  Va«,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  means  (or 
I )  eventing  the  destruction  of  various  crops,  by  birds, 
tl<^eot8,  &o.  We  have  read  this  essay  with  much  inte- 
re^t.  Though  brief,  it  contains  many  valuable  obser- 
vations, deserving  the  attention  of  farmers.  Mr.  P. 
Inkes  the  ground  that  insects  are  the  enemies  from 
vliich  farmers  suffer  the  greatest  loss ;  and  that  the  ^st 
means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  many  of  these,  is 
the  protection  of  bird*.  He  observes  that  *^  birds 
slx.uld  be  regarded  as  friends  and  not  as  enemies,"  and 
that  '^  tlie  iudiscrimiuate  massacre  to  which  they,  are 
sniijectcd  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  If  there 
are  any  exceptions,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  hawks  and 
ouls,  which  not  only  prey  upon  other  birds  of  inferior 
strength  and  activity,  but  are  particularly  destructive 
to  domestic  fowls.  Though  they  sometimes  feed  on 
moles  and  mice,  and  even  snakes,  yet  on  the  whole,  no 
defence  can  be  offered  in  their  behalf." 

Destruction  of  Mole$. — Mr.  P.  states  that  he  "  has 
the  authority  of  a  highly  respectable  neighbor  for  stating 
that  be  has  nearly  destroyed  the  moles  in  the  grounds 
around  his  house  by  occasionally  dropping  in  their  tracks 
bread  pills  containing  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic — say  a 
fourth  or  a  h:iJf  a  grain  to  each  hill.  The  Palma  Christt 
bean  also  causes  them  to  disappear ;  but  whether  they  are 
repelled  by  its  odor,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  whe- 
ther they  are  destroyed  by  the  coating  of  the  seed, 
^hieh  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  is  not  certainly  known." 

fadlaa  Corn  in  Bagfamd. 

Much  has  been  said  and  great  expectations  exeited  in 
regard  to  the  export  of  Indian  corn  and  meal  from  this 
country  to  Britain.    The  favor  with  which  the  article 


has  been  received  in  the  markets  of  that  coantrj,  ktt 
been  various,  owing  to  the  eondition  in  whicfa  it  has  ir* 
rived  there.  Large  quantities  were  at  lint  sent  over 
in  bulk  without  any  preparation  by  artificial  diying,  A 
large  proportion  of  this  was  much  injured  b|  fermcsis* 
tion.  Those  acquainted  with  the  transportaticn  of  Is* 
diun  corn,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  it  is  iunani. 
ral  state,  from  the  interior  of  our  own  coostry  to  tke 
sea-board,  without  its  heating  and  becoming  mn&tj  sod 
sour.  The  external  coathig  of  the  grain,  resdily  td- 
mits  the  absorption  of  moisture,  which  is  soon  fbUoved 
by  more  or  less  decomposition. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties,  kiln-drying,  en  vtrioei 
plans,  was  resorted  to.  Large  quantities  of  meal  Craa 
kiln-dried  corn,  have  been  exported.  Bat  this,  in  na- 
ny  instances,  has  not  proved  well.  It  has  beeo  iojoicd 
in  drying — has  in  some  instances  been  6tfrfi<,SBd  apoc. 
tion  of  its  nutritive  properties  destroyed. 

For  these  reasons,  the  use  of  the  article  in  EDgland, 
either  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  has  been  ooraparatiTf< 
ly  limited. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  A^ 
cultural  Society,  this  subject  was  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Keene.  He  advocated  the  onltare  ia  the  ssnthers  eon- 
ties  of  England,  of  a  new  and  early  variety  of  Isdiu 
corn,  called  **  the  Forty-day  Maine,''  from  its  begia* 
ning  to  show  its  flower  in  about  forty  days  lion  tbs 
time  of  planting.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Ur.  L 
alluded  to  the  opposition  of  the  laboring  daaes  of  Eaj- 
land,  to  the  use  of  Indian  corn,  which  lie  thonghtvu 
owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  grain.  He  hsd,  ha 
said,  sought  in  vain  in  the  London  market  for  eves  a  b^ 
derately  fair  sample  of  Indian  corn  floor.  "  It  it  all 
stoved  and  high-dried,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  rofigt, 
and  the  '  life'  is  taken  out  of  it,  rendering  it  almost  is* 
sensible  to  the  action  of  yeast,  and  ao  chantd,  as  it 
were,  by  the  drying  process,  that  it  remains  griltj  isd 
hard,  resisting  every  kind  of  codring,  more  particQlariT 
baking.'' 

We  should  like  to  know  what  success  has  attended  tbe 
export  of  corn  or  meal  prepared  on  Mr.  Stafibrd's  pba 
of  steam-drying.  We  have  been  inclxoed  to  belierB 
that  this  process  would  obviate  sonae  of  the  objectioai 
above  mentioned,  and  that  it  would  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  drying  sufficiently  for  safe  transportatioo,  vitb* 
out  injuriously  affecting  the  grain.  We  have  ased  meal 
which  had  passed  through  this  process,  and  vas  mors 
than  a  year  old,  which  was  nearly  ais  good  for  idl  tnlins- 
ry  purposes,  as  any  meal  we  ever  saw.  The  "life^ii 
not  '<  taken  out  of  it,"  as  is  proved  by  the  Isci  that 
grain  which  has  been  through  the  machine,  will  veg*- 
tate  as  well  as  that  which  hns  not. 


Fence  for  Groaads  liable  to  lie  floodetf. 


Mr.  Georgk  Mvkrs,  of  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  ttfidi 
us  the  following  description  of  a  "flood  fence."  said  to 
have  been  invented  and  patented  by  Wm.  Muxes.  «f 
Pennsylvania: 

Take  two  posts,  7  inches  square  and  5|  ft.  inlea^, 
sink  them  3  feet  in  the  ground,  (leaving  24  feet  abora 
ground,)  wedge  them  firmly  in  with  stones  alone,  htbs 
side  of  each  post,  and  3  inches  from  the  gronnd.  atrtaa- 
gular  mortise  must  be  sunk,  2  Inches  in  depth,  4  iiftto 
high  and  5  inches  wide.  A  shallow  notch  in  the  sbapa 
of  a  V  must  be  cut  in  the  tops  of  the  posts.  A  rail 
corresponding  at  the  ends  with  the  shape  of  this  notcb, 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  posts.  The  lower  rmilis 
then  to  be  fitted  in  the  triangular  mortoise  cut  in  tke  sidi 
of  the  posts.  This  is  to  be  done  by  making  the  endssf 
that  rail  round,  like  to  gudgeons,  which  are  to  be  isseric^ 
into  the  mortise,  each  gudgeon  about  2^  inches  in  ^ 
meter,  and  of  any  lengt  h  that  may  please.  This  do»,  tba 
frame  of  the  fence  is  complete  and  ready  lor  the  boards  ta 
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he  nailed  up  and  down  on^he  two  rails.  The  boards 
should  be  about  four  feet  long,  and  naitod  on  that  side  of 
the  rails  against  which  the  water  is  likely  to  flow^ 

This  being  finished,  the  fence  is  also  finished,  and  the 
benefit  of  it  is  this:  When  the  flood  strikes  against  it, 
even  at  a  moderate  height,  the  roond  gadgeons  of  the 
lower  rail  will  slide  ap  the  sloping  sides  of  the  miNrtise  in 
which  thoj  lie,  and  the  upper  rail  will,  in  like  manner, 
rise  out  of  the  notches  on  top  of  the  posts,  and  the  en- 
tire pannel  fall  flat  upon  the  ground,  secured  and  rest> 
ing  on  the  gudgeons  of  the  lower  rail,  until  tlie  swollen 
stream  has  spent  its  force  and  flow^ed  over  it.  When  the 
swell  of  water  has  subsided,  all  that  is  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  enclosure,  is  to  lift  up  the  fallen  pannels, 
which  will  easily  turn  on  the  gudgeons  as  an  axle,  and 
the  fence  will  be  again  as  perfect  and  firm  as  when  first 
erected. 

A  Mew  Tarlety  of  Potato  from  South  America. 

A  friend  of  mine  received  three  potatoes  from 
Bogota,  in  New  Grenada,  last  April.  He  planted  them 
on  the  27tb  of  that  mouth.  The  seaion  proved  rather 
too  sU;>rt  for  them,  since,  on  the  occurrence  of  our  first 
autumnal  frost,  #ept.  27th,  they  were  perfectly  groen, 
and  covered  with  bright  blue  flowers.  They  were  dug 
bj  my  own  band,  about  the  10th  of  October.  They 
presented  a  heavy  foliage,  and  exhibited  a  length  and 
strength  of  roots,  and  number  of  stolons  without  a  pa* 
rallel  in  my  experience.  The  tubers  were  very  nnme- 
roos,  about  eighty  in  each  hill,  mostly  very  small,  many 
of  them  not  larger  than  hazle  nuts,  and  apparently  as 
hardy  as  the  roots  of  a  Skrub  Oak. 

My  friend  planted  them  in  »  moist,  rich  day  soil,  in 
his  garden.  I  Jthink  they  would  have  ripened  better  in 
dryer  and  poorer  soil.  I  look  upon  them  as  a  valuable 
•cquisition,  not  only  because  I  hope  they  will  gradually 
aeeomroodate  themselves  to  our  soils  and  seasons,  but 
al^o,  and  much  more,  because  their  seeds  aflbrd  a  pro- 
mising source,  whence  we  may  ho[)e  to  derive  new  and 
strong  varieties  of  valuable  potatoes  for  general  culti- 
vation. They  afforded  twenty- five  ripe  balls  last  year, 
each  ball  yielding  abDUt  one  hundred  good  seeds. 

The  friend  who  sent  these  potatoes  from  South  Ame- 
rica, said  nothing  about  the  character  of  them  as  culti- 
▼ated  there,  ^  cultivated  here,  they  are  uneatable, 
and  would  seem  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  vnld 
potato,  as  noticed  in  books. 

Both  the  tubers  and  the  seed  of  this  new  variety  will 
be  planted  with  care  the  ensuing  season.  C.  £.  G. 
Uiica,  Jan,  1849. 

Ifew-York  and  Ohio  Stock. 


Nsw-YoRK  VB.  Ohio. — A  paragraph  has  been  pub. 
Hfthed  in  several  of  the  Ohio  papers,  under  the  head  of 
"  aaperiority  of  Ohio  stock,''  stating  that  the  cow  which 
took  '*  the  first  premium''  at  the  New- York  State 
Show,  was  purchased  by  |^  citizen  of  Ohio,  and  was 
oflfered  at  two  county  shows  in  that  state,  and  ''  failed 
Co  take  the  premium."  Now  we  do  not  know  what 
oo-vr  was  alluded  to,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  she 
was  considered  the  best  oflered  at  the  last  N.  Y.  state 
exhibition.  The  article  conveys  a  wrong  idea.  The 
premiums  on  cows  at  Buflalo,  were  offered  and  paid 
under  six  different  classes.  Those  for  the  first  four  on 
the  list,  viz.,  Durhams,  Herefords,  Dovons,  and  Ayr- 
sliiresy  were  of  equal  amount — $25  for  each  of  first 
premiums;  the  other  two,  for  ''  native  or  mixed  breeds," 
and  for  the  ^'  best  milch  cow,"  were  $20 each.  These 
\k'ere  eJKclustve  of  premiums  oflered  on  /at  cows.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  oiie  cow  could  be  properly 
sniti  to  have  taken  **  the  first  premium,"  without  spe- 
cifyiag  the  class  to  which  she  belonged,  inasmuch  as 
ihero  were  eix  first  premiums. 
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Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  Wra.  Carter.  A  Practical  Farmer,  Agricnln,  H. 
V.  L.,  David  Sill,  J.  C.  J.,  Sam'l.  James,  S.  O.  Cross, 
L.  G.  Bingham,  O.  F.  M.,  John  Johnston,  R.  H.  Drake* 
£.  Haiiey,  8.  W.  Johnson,  t.  Hildreth,  Wm.  Bacon. 

Books,  PAM^HtSTS.  Sto.,  have  been  received,  since 
our  last,  as  follows: — Report  of  the  Com.  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  duties  on  imports,  from  Hon.  £.  B.  Holmes, 
M.  C. — -Elder's  Cottage  Garden  of  America,  from  the 
pnbliahers.  Moss  &  BaoTHsa,  Philadcipbia.-^L'ions  of 
the  Geneting  and  Bohanon  apples,  from  Lewis  San- 
dees,  Esq.,  Kentucky. — Seeds  of  the  "  Hoo'Song,'' 
from  H.  Wendell,  M«  D.-^Report  of  the  Commission' 
ers  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1849,  from  the  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  R.  M.  YoVNO. 

Agricultural  School  and  Experimental  Fabm. 
— Wo  mentioned  in  our  last  that  a  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  providing;  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  and  Expe- 
rimental Farm.  We  are  .sorry  to  say  that  this  bill  did 
not  pass  the  Senate.  Subsequently^  however,  Mr. 
Crispell,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  the  Assembly,  submitted  a  repc»rt  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  to  which  was  appended  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature : 

Reeolvedj  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  a  boar<l  of 
eight  commissioners,  (one  from  each  judicial  district,) 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
meet  at  the  city  of  Albany  on  the  16th  day  of  Msy 
next,  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  Experimental  Farm,  and  prepare 
a  statement  of  the  probable  expense  of  such  an  institu« 
tion,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  course  of  studies 
and  plan  of  operations  recommended,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  (yovornor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September 
next,  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  session. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Governor  has  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen,  to  constitute  the  Board: 

Joseph  Blunt,  New- York,  1st  District. 

A.  J.  Downing,  Oransre  county,  2d  District. 

John  P.  Beexman,  Colombia  co.,  3d  District. 

Samuel  Cheever,  Saratoga  co.,  4th  District. 

Edmund  Kirby,  Jeflferson  oo.,  5th  District. 

Adrian  Lott,  ChefMingo  oo.,  6ih  District. 

Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  Livingston  co.,  7th  District. 

Wm.  Rislev,  ChauUuque  co.,  8th  District. 

Cost  op  a  Lime-Kiln. — ''  A  Snbscriber  '*  at  Rut- 
*and,  Vt.,  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  expense  of  putting 
up  a  lime- kiln ;  the  kind  of  stone  most  proper  for  build- 
ing it ;  the  cost  of  filling ;  the  kind  of  limestone  which 
makes  the  best  lime,  the  quantity  of  wood,  and  the  la- 
bor required  in  burning.  Sec.  We  shall  feel  obliged 
if  any  of  our  correspondents  will  give  the  information. 

The  Home  Department. — A  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  department  with  this  title,  passed  both 
bouses  of  Congress  at  its  last  session.  The  department 
has  been  duly  oriianised,  and  Hun.  Thos.  Ewikg,  of 
Ohio,  appointed  secretary.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the 
bill,  but  we  understand  that  the  Homo  Dopartment  is 
to  have  the  care  of  all  matters  relating  to  pensions,  pa- 
tents, public  lands,  Indian  afTuirs  and  the  census,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  this  Department  is  to  conduct 
such  correspondence  at  home  and  abroad  as  shall  tend 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  asrricnltore,  &c.  We 
think  this  Department,  under  judicions  manapfcment, 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  iudustrial  interest! 
of  the  country. 
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TbK  GreVLoCK  Potato — We  are  indebted  to  tton.  A. 
FooTE)  of  W  'mstown,  Mfltis.^  for  a  barrel  of  his  new  va- 
riety of  potato,  called  the  Grtylock.  They  are  well  iiha« 
pcd  and  o(  good  stse.  We  have  tried  some  for  the  table, 
aod  thouj^h  they  were  evidently  iigurcd  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  they  were  nearly  equal  to  any  other  with  which 
^-e  are  acquainted.  We  shall  have  them  planted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  Mr.  F.  givee  us  the 
following  account  of  their  origin  and  habit  of  growth: 
— f  It  is  an  accidental  cross  between  the  Carter  and 
Mercer, — taking  the  complexion  of  its  skin  from  the 
dmrk  color  of  the  Mcrcef)  and  that  of  itaJUsk  from  the 
tohiteness  of  the  Carter*  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  pro> 
duces  as  well  as  the  Peach  Blow,  [Western  Red]  and 
in  texture  and  flavor  is  not  excelled,  in  my  opinion,  by 
any  known  variety.  Side  by  side,  tJie  last  season,  the 
tops  of  my  Peach  Blows  were  badly  blighted,  while 
those  of  my  Groylocks  remained  in  all  their  fi'eshncss. 
Time  of  ripening  somewhat  early,  but  not  so  early  as 
that  of  the  Mercer.  Like  all  the  finer  varieties,  it  is 
subject  (here,)  to  the  *  potato  disease,^  but  in  a  less  de> 
gree  than  either  of  its  parent  varietias.  Its  origin'  is 
dated  back  four  years." 

Early  Potatoes. — We  have  received  from  J,  W. 
Wh£Elkr,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park,  a  sample  of  the  Kemp 
variety  of  potatoes.  We  saw  this  kind  growing  on  Mr. 
W.'s  farm  last  summer,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
its  appearance.  They  are  very  early,  being  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Mcrcors,  and  very  vigorous  growers. 
Mr.  W.  has  raised  this  variety  for  two  ycai-s,  and  has 
never  seen  a  rotten  one  among  them.-  Mr.  Wheeler 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  donation. 

Fine  Birds. — During  a  late  visit  at  Bridgport,  Ct., 
we  were  much  interested  with  the  handsome  collection 
of  choice  birds,  of  various  species,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Gideon  Thompson,  of  that  place.  He  has  the  Chi^ 
nese  golden  pheasant,  the  silver,  and  the  English  phea> 
aant,  prairie  hens,  wild  geese  and  swans.  He  has  been 
very  successful  in  breeding  the  pheasants,  for  several 
years,  and  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
their  habits.  He  informs  us  that  the  golden  pheasant 
laj's  when  one  year  old — u«;imlly  about  twelve  eggs— 
and  sits  twenty-one  days.  The  male  acquires  its  full 
plumage  in  two  years.  The  silver  pheasant  lays  when 
two  years  old — lays  the  same  number  of  eggs,  and  sits 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  former,  and  the  male  is 
the  same  time  in  acquiring  full  plumage.  The  English 
pheasant  lays  at  one  year  old — from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  egg.s — ^sits  twenty-six  daj's,  and  the  male  gets  its 
full  plumage  during  the  first  year.  Mr.  T.  finds  it  ve- 
ry easy  to  domesticate  the  golden  and  silver  pheasants; 
and  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  contented  in  his  yards. 
The  English  pheasant,  on  the  contrary,  is  restless,  and 
always  manifests  a  desire  to  return  to  a  wild  state.  He 
has  succeeded  in  crossing  the  English  pheasant  and  the 
common  fowl,  hut  has  never  obtained  any  produce  from 
the  hvbrid  stock.  He  has  never  obtained  a  cross  be- 
twecn  cither  the  golden  or  the  silver  pheasant,  and  the 
common  fowl.  The  pheasants  make  their  nests  in  the 
sheds  or  houses  where  they  roost.  Mr.  T.  takes  all 
their  egf^s  away  as  fast  as  laid,  and  uses  those  of  Ban- 
tam fowls  for  nest-eggs.  The  males  of  all  the  phea- 
sant tribe  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  golden  is  one  of 
the  most  i&plendid  of  all  birds. 

T^u*  prairie  hens  before  spoken  of,  have  not  yet  bred. 

Mr.  T.  has  kept  wild  gccsc  for  several  years,  and 
ha.*>  itrod  hundreds;  but  he  states  that  until  this  year, 
he  i»"ver  had  one  lay  Ijcfore  it  was  four  years  old.  One 
has  'hii»  spring,  laid,  that  is  but  three  years  old. 

1  iio  swans  are  of  the  mntc  species,  {Cygmu  oIoTj) 
arc  Tii.tjosiic  birds,  but  have  never  bred. 

1  II  ■.(.'  rare  birds,  with  choice  kinds  of  domeetio 
fovAi-,  A.Vii-an  and  Chiii'.^e  geese,  and  several  boautifttl 


deer)  not  only  promote  the  pleasure  of  the  liberal  own. 
er,  but  being  at  all  times  to  be  seen,  are  oligeets  of  ca< 
riosity  to  the  public,  and  are  really  oroameBttl  to  tht 
tovn. 

Old  CHEEtE. — By  the  politeness  of  E.  P.  PawpriCE, 
Esq^,  we  have  received  a  sample  of  cheese,  ttptht 
years  old.  This  cheese  was  made  in  Otae^  eoantj  ia 
18d7,  and  has  been  kept  in  a  tin  case  which  wholly  ex* 
eluded  the  air.  It  was  perfectly  sound  when  takes  oat, 
a  few  weeks  since,  and  is  equal,  in  alt  the  qmlhtei 
which  constitute  excellence  in  ''old  ebeese"  to  aaj 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Cleaning  Cider  Barrels. — A  correspoDdetit  (B. 
C.  M.)  at  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.,  writes — ''  In  rinsing oet 
cider  barrels  and  other  casks,  put  in  two  or  three  trsM 
chains.  Shake  them  wail  and  joa  will  soon  have  a 
clean  cask." 

Farmers  Club^. — We  understand  that  an  ''Agricd- 
tural  and  Mechanical  Club"  has  been  formed  in  \he 
town  of  Auburn,  the  object  of  which  is  the  fm  diaeas- 
sion  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  ise* 
clianics  and  agricalturists.  The  officers  are  Join 
Gay  lord,  Presidency  Wm.  Wouds,  V'ice  President;  C. 
Ferris,  Secretary ;  Joseph  Swift,  Treasuier.  The  as- 
sociation is  considered  an  auxiliary  to  the  Cajniga  Co. 
Agricultural  Society. 

Self- Acting  Cheese  Pre«8. — It  will  be  seen  br  an 
advertisemerit  in  this  paper,  that  our  agent  at  West 
Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  has  the  palent-rigbf  of  tfaispred 
for  several  counties,  aod  is  prepared  to  famish  pres»«, 
or  to  dispose  of  the  patent  for  certain  districts.  Tkti 
press  is  a  favorite  one  in  some  parts  of  the  ooantry, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  attendon  of  cheese-makers. 

The  *'  Double  actiWo  Rotary  Chttrw"  is  advpT- 
tised  in  this  number.  We  have  received  one  of  the 
churns,  and  will  speak  of  its  perform&nces  when  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  it. 

Black  Hawk. — The  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Hill, 
in  reference  to  this  horse,  will  be  found  in  oar  presett 
number.  He  has  alwaysi  been  held  in  high  estimatioo 
by  connoisseurs  in  horse-flesh;  but  the  high  prices  rea« 
dily  commanded  by  his  progeny,  as  they  arrive  at  as 
age  to  show  their  superior  properties,  afibid  the  best 
evidence  of  his  great  value. 

Morse's  Grey. — It  will  be  seen  by  referenoe  to  ths 
advertisemsnt  of  this  horse,  that  he  is  still  at  his  old 
stand.  His  stock  is  well  known  and  esteemed  i>  (kis 
vicinity,  as  good  roadsters  and  fast  travelen. 

iMroRTKD  Horse  Leoparp. — A  notice  of  this  horse 
was  given  in  this  paper  for  February,  A  more  fall  de- 
scription will  be  found  in  our  advortisiogr  ^^impim  br 
the  present  month. 

Beaks  as  Food  for  Aictmals. — ^Chemical  analras 
demonstrates  that  beans  and  peas  are  rich  in  nitrogn, 
or  nitrogenous  compounds;  hence  it  is  inferred  that tbej 
would  form  a  valuable  food  for  laboring  animals — the 
nitrogen  supplying  the  wast<!  of  muscular  tiasne.  Bit 
some  trials  which  have  been  made  show  that  th^  sre 
valuable  for  animals  in  other  respects.  Beans  are  ex* 
cellent  for  fattening  sheep,  and  peas  are  highly  prised 
for  fattening  hogs.  Beans  are  not  nsually  relished  by 
hogs;  but  we  have  heard  of  their  being  groimd  and  tlie 
meal  being  mixed  with  potatoes  and  fed  to  them,  vitk 
good  results.  Bean  meal  has  also  been  given  to  ccvs. 
The  writer  was  ac<|nainted  with  a  farmer  in  Maioe,  a- 
veral  years  since,  who  was  somewhat  noted  for  the  ge- 
neral excellence  of  hid  milch  cows,  and  vsho  made  it  a 
rule  to  feed  his  cows  with  about  a  quart  of  bean  meal, 
each,  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  and  after  eahin^. 
The  cows  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  the  far- 
mer thought  it  was  the  best  food  for  the  eombined  ob- 
jects of  imparting  strength,  and  producing  a  goodflov 
of  mill^   that  could  be  used.    A  writer  in  tiw  Mass. 
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Plowman,  sUtOB  that  he  has  lately  been  feeding  a  milch 
oow  with  bean  meal  with  good  ^ffectsi  We  hope  ex> 
periments  will  be  made  in  auoh  a  manner  aa  to  test  its 
Talue,  compared  with  meal  from  Indian  corn.  Mere 
conjecture,  without  actual  trial,  is  worth  but  little. 

813^  Cautiom.— L.  £,  WHiTje*— The  publio  are  cau- 
tioned against  paying  L.  £.  Whits  for  The  OuUivaior, 
u  he  has  not  been  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  never  paid  for  those  he  was 
Buthorised  to  receive  the  year  previous* 

DlFFXEfilfT    CROPS     tV    ALTERlfATE    BOWS.— J.     O. 

Chadset,  of  Wickford,  R.  I.,  made  an  experiment  last 
jrear  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  onions  and  carrots 
is  alternate  rows.  The  result  was,  that  a  piece  plant* 
ed  with  onions,  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  produced  507 
bushels  per  acre;  and  the  pieG«  planted  with  carrots 
Biid  onions  in  alternate  rows,  at  the  same  distances  as 
on  the  other  lot,  gave  380  bushels  of  onions,  and  774^ 
bushels  of  carrots  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  crop  on 
the  first<menttoned  lot,  was  $202.80 ,'  manure  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  $93.10;  giving  a  nett  profit  of 
$109.10  per  acre.  The  piece  planted  with  onions  and 
carrots  together,  gave  an  aggregate  value  of  $306.80 
per  acre;  manure  and  expense  of  cultivation,  $117.59; 
leaving  a  nett  profit  of  $189.21.  Part  of  the  onions 
trere  sold  at  fifty  cents,  and  the  remainder  at  forty  cents 
per  bushel.  The  carrots  sold  mostly  in  the  field,  at 
Lwenty  cents  per  bushel.  The  advantage  of  cultivating 
the  carrots  and  onions  together,  is  thought  to  be  owing 
,0  the  more  ready  admission  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
raions  are  sown  six  weeks  before  the  carrots,  and  they 
nature  and  are  taken  off  before  the  carrots  shade  the 
^oand — ^the  latter  making  their  greatest  growth  in  the 
ast  half  of  Segtember,  and  through  October. 

Dissolving  Bones  bt  Steam. — A  statement  has 
ately  been  made  to  the  Highland  Agrioultural  society, 
n  relation  to  polverising  bones  by  steam.  It  was  sta- 
ed  that  bones  of  any  size  could  be  reduced  to  a  soft 
nass  by  this  agency  alone.  A  small  boiler  with  a 
teaming  vessel  connected  with  it,  capable  of  standing 
i  pressure  of  25  or  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  was 
lil  that  was  required.  If  the  vessel  was  filled  with 
K>nes,  and  sobjected  to  the  action  of  steam  above  the 
evel  of  the  boiler  (as  they  will  not  dissolve  if  covered 
rith  water,)  at  25  lbs.  pressure  for  a  few  hours',  they 
riU  become  quite  dissolved — thus  saving  all  the  ex- 
lense  of  grinding,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  commonly 
ised,  which  amounted  to  double  the  price  of  the  rough 
N)Bes.  All  the  bones  were  so  much  softened,  that  the 
argest  pieces  found  could^  be  easily  crushed  fine  by 
iressore  in  the  hand.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  chemist  of 
he  society,  thought  the  steaming  would  be  cheaper 
ban  grinding.  Prof.  Traill  thought  the  steamed  bones 
roald  be  preferable  to  those  dissolved  with  sulphuric 
icid,  because  when  the  acid  was  added  to  bones,  there 
ras  a  destruction,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  animal  mat- 
er. The  gelatine,  which  was  of  itself  a  valuable  ma- 
ture, would  be  saved  by  the  steaming  process. 

Good  Cnws. — ^The  statements  in  regard  to  the  cows 
rhich  received  the  premiums  at  the  last  show  of  the 
Worcester  county  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  showed  the 
allowing  results:  Joseph  A.  Reed's  cqw,  which  took 
ook  the  first  premium,  was  said  to  have  been  a  Devon, 
Ive  years  old;  calved  the  26th  of  April.  From  June 
0th  to  2Dth,  her  milk  produced  20|  pounds  of  butter; 
rom  September  10th  to  20th,  15}  pounds  of  butter, 
''eed,  pasture.  Samuel  H.  Flaoo's  eow,  which  took 
he  second  premium,  was  of  **  native"  breed.  Calved 
tfay  15tli.  From  June  10th  to  20th,  averaged  sixteen 
[uarts  of  milk  per  day,  which  yielded  22}  pounds  of 
•utter;  from  September  10th  to  20th,  eleven  quarts  per 
lay,  which  gave  14}  pounds  of  butter.  Feed,  pasture 
•aly,  in  June;  in  September,  hay  at  night,  (pasture  be- 


ing dried  up,)  with  two  quarts  wheat  meal  per  day* 
S.  B.  Watson's  cow,  which  took  the  third  premium* 
calved  on  the  21st  of  March.  From  June  10th  to  20thf 
made  22  pounds  of  butter;  from  September  10th  to 
20th.  15  pounds  of  butter)  from  April  22d  to  Septem- 
ber 23d,  195  pounds  of  butter.  Kept  with  other  cows 
in  pasture,  with  no  other  feed.  Neither  breed  nor  age 
mentioned.  Simon  CABPSNTsa's  cow,  which  received 
the  fourth  premium,  was  half  Holderness,  half  '*  na* 
tive.^'  Four  years  old.  Calved  in  April  last.  From 
June  10th  to  20th.  made  16^  pounds  of  buttery  from 
September  lOih  to  20th,  14}  pounds  of  butter. 

The  Society  required  that  a  statement  should  be 
made  of  the  weight  of  butter  produced  in  ten  days  from 
June  10th  to  20th,  and  in  ten  days,  from  September 
10th  to  20th. 

Profits  of  Po0tTiiT.— Ebene«b»  Lincoln  offered 
a  statement  last  year,  to  the  officers  of  the  Worcester 
County,  (Mass.)  Agrioultural  Society,  from  which  it 
appears  that  on  the  first  of  March,  184^,  he  had  thir- 
ty-six fowls:  that  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  twen- 
ty-third  of  September,  these  fowls  proiluced  224 1  doz. 
of  eggs  J  of  this  number,  the  family  used  their  supply — 
the  number  not  known:  18^  dozen  were  used  for  incu- 
bation, from  which  171  chickens  were  raised:  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eggs  were  sold  for  $34.41,  and  a  part 
of  the  chickens  for  $13.48 — making  his  cash  receipts, 
$49.89,  besides  the  chickens  on  hand. 

Premium  Crops.— The  Ontario,  (N.  Y.)  County 
Agricultural  Society,  awarded  premiums  on  crops 
grown  in  1848,  as  follows;  Wheat,  first  premium  te 
John  Rankin,  45^  bushels  per  acrej  second  premium, 
to  Jabed  WILSON,  45  bushels  per  acrej  third  premium, 
3H  bushels  per  acre.  Indian  Corn,  first  premium  to 
Uri  Beach,  103  bushels  per  acrej  second  premium  te 
John  Rankin,  92  bushels  per  acrej  third  premium  te 
E.  M.  Bradley,  83  bushels  per  acre.  Barley,  first 
premium,  to  E.  M.  Bradley,  60  bushels  per  acrej  bc- 
cond premium  to  S.  B.  Dudley,  48  bushels  per  acre; 
third  premium  M.  Adams,  45  bushels  per  acre. 

Cure  op  Scab  in  Sheep. — A  writer  who  states  that 
he  has  tried  many  receipts  for  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
says  he  has  found  none  so  effectual  as  the  following: 

4  oz.  Corrossive  sublimate. 

4  **    Sal  ammoniac. 

2  "    Powdered  white  arsenic. 

i  lb.  Tobacco,  cut  small  and  boiled  in  four  or  five 
gallons  of  water.  All  the  other  ingredients  to  be 
mixed  with  the  decoction.  The  animal  should  be  wash- 
ed all  orer  with  the  mixture,  and  it  is  said  that  a  sin- 
gle application  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

P.  C.  S.,  Tnllmadge  O.,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks— M.  E.  M.  Fitchville,  O.:  Shall  be  glad  te 
receive  the  plans  you  speak  of. 


Prices  of  Agrlenltnral  Producte. 

New-York,  April  W,  18». 
FLOUR— Geneaee,  per  bbl.,  $5.02ja$5.75.— Fancy  brands,  Sff. 

35aft6  75 

GRAIN— Wheat,  per  buah..  Genesee,  tl. 20— Ohio  ft  MJWoari, 
•I.  Rye,  57c  Barley,  68o65c.  0«t»,  33a3Sc.  Corn,  Nortlicrn, 
6Sc.— Southern,  5*M56c.  ^  .       ,„  ,_ 

BUTTER— best,  pei  'b.,  ISaSOc— western  dairy,  13al5c. 

CHEESE— per  lb..  6}«7|c. 

BEEF-Mess,  per  bbl.,  $^1 1  9*il2.50-Pnme,  t^*^  ^O. 

pORK-MeM.  per  bbl..  <M0  37fltl0.50-Fr!rae,  #d.50a#8.56. 

LARD-1)er  lb.,  606^0.— grease.  4i  «5c. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb..  «'i9Jc. 

HEMP— American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  ©155  \m.  

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  6ia7l— New  Oricana 
and  Alabama,  GiaSic. 

WOOI-— (Boston  prices.)  ., 

Prime  or  Sfixon  fleeces,  per  lb., JJ 'J. 

American  fall  blooil  Merino ??";„ 

*'  half  blooldo 21%^' 

"  one-foari5»  blooi  nu'l  c-omiurtn v*  .«•<• 

RFMAa«s.-There  is  a  pood  home  nnd  cn:*tjrM  .I.MMujd  f^Mour 
bm  nothin«r  doing  iu  the  way  of  export.    Pork  iMid  beu  nre  in 
fair  domand. 
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i-  my  Mliar,  wiil  ihc  onl^  ufeiiuinl  fitHB  ill 

It  »  aim  >  (til  lluii  J.  A  Halmei  ft  Co.,  of  BrM-kinn.  Klnnrne 

kimwu  wcHid,  aHii  ai  ihr  InWLVi  prio^.     Kv-prjr  d->e^H>  ■^rlcu'iursl 
inpleiMcjii  vmukl  b«  mdbrdviL  at  a  rhte  Ui«t  p:ih-i:«  it  wiUiui  rho 

palmbr'b  wheat  DHILI. 

An  anii'lB  Hnnl.iiiiiii  ■»  t.i-  ■driuilngti  of  inry  oihcr  gTi:n  ilri:! 
■(  plitiiwr.  In  B  Itinplii  uh^inlml  furni 

on  aiilUliH  nicmiH  11  «r)ilviiifir~|lfi.  nuklnillie  ptu--  uf  Ihc  drill  11 
iT-Wucinlleiiireilie  wnr^H  to  |imduM«d.Wrqii«l>»ii..J:]j 


Bri-ckpott,  H*v  1,  IS^i).'-' 


I.  Frack[»rt,  N.  Y,, 
^mxiiOiofJslr.  UM^ 


Imporiant  ta  tht  Farritr,  Farmtr  ti  Hit!/  fnyridor) 

GEO.  W.  MLRCIIA.NT'S  CELEBRATEJ) 

GARULINU   OIL. 


It?- VVT..I 


."Uranij.  Srx'w.  P..i.)a,  S,lAi(,  Sin 

Fmi-'iirid  Frtl.  Frrilr'iri  at  G'Mtt.  Jll 
>iiimiili.  Eium-l  pninj...  Hn»/-(  » 

Hanit.  Cramri.  Cualmclm  ij^l*!  Xa 


'^Ecaiiliniaioniiuiiibi!nHilir>a<^(hratedMillfaiidC< 

Yark  Sluu  Pain,  aiiri  at  tka  itri'ai  Anricaa  Inmilate  in  Nvw 
Yufk.  uu.l  icHral  Csniiiy  Fiiira.  alwaja  tiiliiiif  tUe  lirM  prnniuni 
•rcr  an  Ml.ar  milla.  Ttai-  m:.nnr»TBfrtii  frcl  rtaiMpiit,  I'ftnT.'rc, 
InsircrhiirUidF  mUliIaUia  publh!.  Ihal  Ihcrirr  (ha  brat  in  aiK. 
D<irinK<her<iir  t-^TtherwardnlmJumliiilaEiiitlaiKl.  br  Mr. 
R||k:<iri.  kT  nj-rnrata.  Tlicjr*>n  nr;  &Tiirnlily  uMipvil  f>*  Cir 
Ruiil  ■'•  paiMn:  aiid  OnBarsinaiBniciuiniiiirMr.  ft.'i.  nnhliihsd 
In  Ihc  Trnnnninnt  i^  ilie  N.  Y.  BUw  Ac.  »vif'r-  <>>'  I^T.  ii 
willba  ■mi  Him  Ihay  vm  iriril   l.yicvatal  larn  raiman.  anil 

wT  IT  .Winn  mar  he.  ftir  wl 
Grnnl'a  Ibr  alfaniiig  a  enp  i 


h  ha  paM  X1H,  (KM)  ai 


i>iilr«l  hi 


>c  mac  Taranlila  i 


Mtaof  in 


IS  laknn  Ihs  flnt  pi 


Sohl  hy  DtflTlH^ 
da,    AU  onlcn  mI 


a  Itva  dclcJ  UDca,  Apilll, 


f.  MERCHANT,  Uctpon,  NT. 


anniTiFKRY,  n 


AHuiBy,  April 


Fruit  and   Porpst  Trees. 


twnpt  ke  aat  Uorm  % 


O-oKB  WmiKC  Seed, 

WrARRANTKD  ifiml,  ani  lure  m  imw  ir  manitrd  icr..^ 
"  tnthe rtitnilom  l"uriii«:.«l  id  pnrchaacri.  (or  bI..  Pi« 
49j  p.'r  l™ii"pl.  SJjwt  p«>l;,  uf  81  [wt  qn-in  ;   Paj-nirnl  tn  »»• 

via  CIcvalaiii.  BnTalo.  Ac.  nr  via.  Wh«lin*.  ^biiain.  *r.> 
via  Cruciunaii,  la  ait  placei  ou  Um  Oliio  ud  .Uiii 
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Anthony  A  Emenon's 
DOUBLE  ACTING  ROTARY  CHURN* 

rnHB  anention  of  all  Daio'nien,  and  peraoitt  uiteraied  in  good 
*■  butler,  ii  mlicited  to  an  eJLaniiii;ilioii  of  tbe  merit«  of  the  nbove 
inreniion.  M 

Tlie  proprietors  feel  confident  thai,  upoii  invfaiigaiion  and  trial, 
hwill  be  pronounced  the  most  practical  and  common  sciue  Churn 
ever  bron>:ht  before  a  discriminating  public.  Tiie  abundant  testi- 
motitaU,  the  universal  approbation,  and  the  sp^'iitaneous  ncknow- 
ledgmenis  of  all  who  see  the  Chum  in  operation,  or  examine  its 
p-iuciplcs,  furnish  ample  proof  of  its  menu. 

Read  Uu  faUtncing  Notices  of  th«  PnM. 

lYie  operation  of  this  churn  before  the  Furmer's  Club  in  Wilming- 
ton, DrI ,  'vt  thttf  related  by  Col.  J.  8  Skiuuer,  editor  of  the  Piougk^ 
«k<  L  om  amd  tAs  Anvil : 

Until  dinner  was  annoanced.  th«  chief  attraction  was  Mr.  Antho- 
Hj'»  famous  "  VouUe  Acting  Rotary  Ckttrnf**  which  Mr  F.roerson 
ti«i  brought  down  from  Pbiladelpiiia)  that  the  members  might  have 
ocular  demun^tralion  of  it4  mimculons  perfoimonce. 

Like  Maelzel  with  his  chesa>player,  Mr-  Emerson  exposed  the  in- 
leriof,  to  »how  that  there  wu^  no  wiich  or  wiichcrafi  about  it— and 
tmly.  the  whole  contrivniice  Memed  to  be  as  simple  as  a  »aU-l}ox. 
Two  gallons  of  fresh  milk  were  thereupon  poured  into  it.  and  every 
oian  pulIeJ  mit  his  stopwatch  to  note  its  performnnce^six  minutes 
beid^  kllowed.  Odds  in  fuvor  of  time  Away  went  the  churn, 
(DTHiiig  an  light  as  a  little,  old  grli>d».tone,  in  the  country,  worn 
dowii  lo  ibe  size  of  a  breakfaHi-p.ate,  and  uehold,  at  t)ie  end  of  five 
Diitiutcs.  the  operator  took  off  the  cover  and  exposed  the  bntyrace- 
MS  pariicie'i  finely  separated  from  the  milk,  aiKl  ready  to  be  served 
up  aiKl  sultroitted  to  another  sen^e  at  the  dinner  table. 

Roiarif  CAtrrn.— Mf'Sfrs.  Aniliony  k,   Kmerson  are  exhibiting  a 

Ctent  D*nible  Acting  Rotary  Churn,  inthi<  c.iy.  b>  winch  excel- 
ii  buirer  is  produced  in  two  minutes  fr  >ni  suvH  mi  k,  a  thing 
previru«ly  deemed  impn^sible.  It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  ma- 
chine, ami  will  s:ive  the  producers  of  butter  :)n  iinii'cu- y  «»f  l.iboi. 
—Pkiladdphia  Ledger. 

We  recommend  to  the  exnmination  of  all  interested  in  good  liv- 
int.  (be  newly  invented  DoubU  Acting  Hvtary  Churn ^  by  Messrs. 
Anthony  &.  Emerson.  One  of  its  beM  recoromendatiuiis  is  iis  grtM 
mmflictttf.  It  operates  on  a  beautii'ul  principle — the  mechnnicHt  ac- 
lioii  rx'  the  sir— which  I*  min-rled  with  the  cream  in  such  a  manner, 
thai  a  thorough  «ep-tralioii  of  the  particles  lakes  place,  preveniiiig 
thecrrnm  firom  froihiiifr  on  the  strfac«tand  doing  its  work  with  as- 
ln)i»hu)j(  rapidity,  and  in  the  moA  thorough  manner. — PtnHt^tfania 
jMotnter. 

We  always  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  public,  all  la- 
bor<4a\'iu«;  and  wieful  itiveniioni.  One  of  the  host  which  wo  have 
•eeii  for  a  loijg  ijnir,  is  Anthony  &  Kmeraoii's  Double  Acting  Ro« 
try  Churn.  At  ilie  ciiuming  yui^riday  nt  12  o'clock,  gi>ud  bui'er 
trtf  niatlf  fromswret  milk  in  three  minutes.  We  understand  ihat 
tfaepro.Tietoni  are  rapidly  dis|>oeiiig  of  the  rights  for  the  different 
•taieii,  and  it  seemMo  af.oKl  an  adminible  opportunity  fur  a  |.rofita- 
Ue  luvcsimeni. — North  American  and  U  S  Gazeue. 

Anikcn^  If  EttierMon''s  Double  Acting  Rotary  Ckurn^  the  advert ise- 
Beitt  of  which  will  be  found  in  aitoiber  column,  is  an  invention 
Whjo'i  ha^  'ittr  icte<l  a  great  deal  of  ait<-ntiun  and  eommunded  uni- 
vcfMil  comnieiitlntiiMi  irr  its  simplicily,  iukI  ihe  extraordinary  rapid- 
■f  With  which  it  perfuim^  its  work,  producing  butter  from  the  indk^ 
in  atom  three  miMuiiA  time.  Those  who  examine  it  will  be  sirucK 
«.Ui  aniazcineui  ibut  anything  so  exceedingly  simple  should  not 
hsvt  been  thought  of  before  — N.  Y  Couner  and  Enquirer. 

DouK:^  Acting  Rotary  Churn. — Thi.«  is  one  of  those  simple  inven- 
tions whicli  are  calculaied  to  be  very  ust  f\iL  because  they  are  truly 
lalMir-iiving'.  We  ha\e  seen  butter  nmde  in  three  mmutes  from 
atilk  *ooeht  in  oor  streets,  which  was  not  likely  to  b«  very  pure. — 
l>iuly  Sun 

Rtrciuiion  in  Churning — We  Iram  that  Messrs.  Anthony  t[ 
KmfTson,  tli*-  forluuate  fiiventors  of  the  Double  Aelit*g  Rooty 
nwm,  MdrertiAcd  in  iliispnper.  have  ofiened  an  office  for  ihe  diapo- 
Ml  of  rights  and  churii*.  at  77  Pult*  n  st.,  New  York,  where  they 
are  creating  an  extraordinary  sensation  nmcntg  ttie  dairymen  and 
fiinneni  of  the  iniericir.  vrhti  flock  to  exumine  the  htvention,  olid 
who  universally  Rgr<'c  to  its  great  superiority  over  any  oilier  Btitter 
■Mkin?  affair  iio\v  in  rxisience.  Did  we  not  feel  fully  assured  of  the 
■ipenorjiy  ot  this  crt* nt  lalior-saving  invention,  we  nbotiW  scarcely 
i»fer  to  it  so  frequently  ;  bnt  having  observed  it  quite  carefully,  we 
kcartily  recommend  it' to  oar  agrtcuMaral  readers  ^jttmvicofs  Cemr^. 


Th^  public  are  iiiTiTfd  to  call  and  examine  the  machine,  and 
Hi  utility  tested      It  combines  the  following  valuable  qualities : 

\<.  It  produces  inf»re  butter  from  the  same  amount  of  milk  or 
Cream,  than  tlia  ••rttinnry  method,  as  it  does  its  work  in  a  more  the 
roufa  and  scientiiic  manner. 

«  It  is  the  cheapest,  simplest  and  most  convenient  chum  ever  in- 
vented, embodyuig  tb«  true  philosophical  |)nDci|4ea  of  butter-ma- 
king. 

3J  New  milk  aAer  beiog  churned,  is  sweet  and  suiiabia  for  &- 
IB  )y  Uiie. 

4ih  Tti-<trad  of  feeding  il  e  calf  with  milk  directly  from  the  cow — 
ehornrd  »weet  milk  will  answer  every  purpose.  By  this  process, 
tbr  butler  is  all  profit ! 

Sib.  h  in  a  great  Inhor-aaving  machine.  By  simply  turning  a 
fraok.  batter  is  pmdaced  from  fresh  milk  in  from  three  to  six  min- 
ote%  Olid  fh>ro  cream  nt  le^s  time,  lit  requires  longer  time  \n  pro- 
dace  butler  if  the  crram  is  cold.  The  best  temperature  is  65  de. 
%ttt%) 

<hh.  It  acts  apon  philosophical  prin'»ip!<«. 

The  batter  is  prodneed  by  the  inimduction  of  the  Mfchanfeal  and 
CkemUml  Aetiom  af  tka  Air.  By  the  revolution  of  the  da-dier,  tfie  air 
iiferead  hatwMii  Ihe  globnlM  of  iha  cnam  apon  th«  oim  aide,  and 


the  production  of  a  vacuum  on  the  other,  sucks  up  the  particles  of 
cJ'eam  by  the  cavities  causing  a  breaking  of  the  globules,  and  u  sa« 
paruting  of  the/a(/y  or  butter  particles  of  the  cream  from  the  butter- 
milk, or  more  fluid  jiortious— producing  more  butter  frum  the  same 
amotint  of  milk  or  cream  than  any  otiier  chum,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  ii  dties  its  work  in  a  more  thorough  manner 

We  offer  it  upon  the  following  terms :  If  the  Chum  does  not 
prove  as  recomiueude«l,  it  may  be  returned,  and  tlie  money  will  ba 
refunded 

We  have  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  five  ^flerent  sizes, 
pricen  93,  $1,  $>,  $0  and  SI!2>  capable  of  churning  at  one  lime,  l}, 
3i,  5^,  iO  aud  'JO  gallons  of  milk  or  cream.  AWo,  churns  of  any 
size  made  to  order. 

Exclusive  county  rights  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  sale  at  about  the  rate  of  one  huiv 
dred  dollars  f^r  each  iO,UOO  inhabit auu 

A  churning  lakes  place  every  day.  at  13  o'clock,  at  our  War»> 
hou«e.  No  a  John  t)i ,  corner  of  Broadway,  where  every  one  inte- 
rested is  invited  to  call. 

A  diwount  of  *J5  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  the  trad  - 

All  orders,  pottage  paid^  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  will  b« 
promptly  attended  to.  T.  DOUGLAS,  Agent, 

May  1—  It  *        No.  2  John  St..  Cor  of  BroaHway.  New  York. 

Morgan  Hor^  Black-Hawk. 

THIS  well-kuowii  aud  popular  stallion  will  stand  this  season,  at 
the  stable  of  the  subscribers  ;  terms,  ^15  the  season,  payable 
in  cash,  or  a  satisfactory  note  (ai  demand  wiih  interest.    For  par* 
ticutar.4  in  regard  to  pedigree  nnd  performaiicea,  see  large  billoi 
and  previt'tts  volumes  of  The  CuUivaier,          D.  4c  D.  E.  UILL. 
Bridport,  Vt.,  May  1,  1840.— It. ^ 

A  Sultan  from  the  JKuglish  Scad. 

Imporitd  TfMrovghbred  Race  Horte  Leopard , 

WILL  be  kept  throughout  the  year,  for  the  improvement  of  breed, 
at  the  stable  of  J.  Laplium,  ni  the  \  nimi,  6  miles  northwest  of 
Kccsevile,  except  during  the  moutlis  of  May  amiJuue.  Beginning 
the  first  week  in  May,  he  will  be  at  J.  Laphnm's  from  Moiulay  un- 
til Friday;  on  Saturday,  he  will  be  at  Keescville.  The  sncceeedhig 
M-eek,  he  will  be  in  Uharoptaiii  Village  vn  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, and  in  like  manner  each  alternaie  week  in  May  and  June. 

THK  LKOPAKD  is  a  dark  brown.  j»ihnding  over  lU  hatxls  high, 
and  weighed  over  liOO  lb#.  last  year.  Being  only  4  years  old  at  the 
tune  he  was  shipped,  and  lame  in  consequence  of  treading  upon  a 
small  round  stone  at  the  last  race  he  run,  his  lameness  aiKl  the  se- 
verity ot  the  vviynge  impeded  his  growth ;  yet  from  tJie  improve- 
ment he  is  making,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  he  will  atiam  to  a 
weigiit  of  IVCO  \be.  He  was  purciiused  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for 
tlie  reduced  price  of  ^fl^^iU,  on  acctiunt  «»f  his  having  despaired  of 
his  ever  recovering  fr»im  the  lamenejis,  othciwise  he  would  not 
have  sold  him  f«»r  four  times  that  amount.  The  lameness  was  con- 
fined to  the  cartilage  of  the  ankle,  which  has  subsequently  become 
entirely  sound,  and  free  trom  defect  or  blemialu 

THB  LEOPARD 
Has  won,  at  dilTerent  races,  aI)Oul  $10,000.  He  has  nocrosa  of 
common  or  impure  bliiod  Siuc  the  dme  of  the  American  Hevolu- 
lion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  Eitgliah  Roadi>ters  and  Hunters 
are  produced  by  crossing  common  mures  with  frill  blo«>d  Ruccra, 
tl.erefore,  u|M>n  prir.ciplcsof  jiulicioos  breeding,  crosses  wiih  Morgan 
aiul  Blackliawk  mares,  or  Norman  and  I-  rciich  mares,  will  bring 
Ihe  be»l  horses  for  all  work.  Per*t»iH  wishing  the  service  of  the 
horse  are  requeued  to  call  mid  examine  and  satisfy  tl  cniseUes  with 
regiird  to  his  peculiar  merits.  ,«       .      u 

FEUIGREE  — |,eof:anl  wus  got  by  Liverpool  oni  of  Fnenfeer  by 
Cttirul,  (the  sire  of  TouchsUJiie  in  li<M,  aial  I^tmceliot  in  1840, 
both  Winners  of  the  ledger.)  herdiim  by  «eliin  (winner  of  the  l.ed- 
gerin  1811.)  out  t.f  Hare,  by  Swecthnar.  Liveipool  was  got  by 
IViine  Minister  out  of  Kosoniel,  bred  by  Mr.  Van  Siiiart  in  1618, 
got  by  Reubens,  her  dam  Mtnieuiilla.  by  a  brother  of  Rep^-ater, 
(Diomed  In  peraior  by  Camel,  by  Whalebone.)  oni  of  Selnn,  the 
nn.re  bred  by  Mr.  Ewles  in  lMt>,  her  dam  Maiden  by  fir  Peter, 
(sire  ..f  the  winners  of  the  ledger)  by  Phenomenon  sire  of^  Ambi- 
dexter, (winner  of  the  Ledger  in  1710)  out  of  Matron  by  Horazel, 
(sire  of  Tartar  in  171)2  iumI  Anilla  in  17Q3,  l;oih  winners  of  the 
I-«dger,)  out  of  Maiden  by  Maichum,  sire  of  Hulionduise,  winner 
of  tlie  l.edger  in  1778.     (fee  Engli-h  Stud  Book  ) 

CERTIFICATES.—^  certify  upon  mv  honor  that  my  stud  horse 
I^  opard  is  0  y;  s.  old,  was  got  by  Liverpool  out  of  Sneaker  by  C  amel; 
was  the  properly  of  h.s  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedftm',  aud  that  I  pur- 
chased the  said  horse  of  h  s  Grace,  f.'r  £250  Sterling. 

LIONKL  I  riZGERALD,  Comet  Queen's  Light  Dragoon*. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  aliove  statement  is  true  in  every  paHiCD- 
lar.  TflOVA8  WALTER  JONE8,  Captaincy  Q  L.  D. 

PERFORMANCE.— The  following  is  but  a  panial  statement, 
being  Uken  from  memory,  the  caleialer  being  »«  M*]«"^"J-  1;*^ 
paitl  won  the  Produce  stakes,  (Sweepstakes)  of  JE500  on  the  New 
Market  Heath,  4  miles,  in  Juite,  IB46.  Also  the  same  year.  Sweep- 
stakes of  £600  at  Ascol  Heath,  4  miles.  »»«i^»  ▼«"""?  {J  ST 
mnlchea,  being  at  the  time  the  pfoperty  of  the  D«ke  *>f  Bedford. 
Also  ran  for  the  Queen»»  plate  ot  New  Market,  K«"»3  »?«''»  ^^^i? 
8  slone  10  lb  on  his  back  (122  lbs  )  in  5  minuies  aia  48  seconds 
All  ol  which  is  recorded  in  the  racing  caleialer  for  1P46. 

Odleiown,  Oct  7,  1&I3.  LIONEL  ^ TZGLRALD^^ 

Comet  Qt)een*a  Light  Dragoon* 

TERMS— %10  for  a  aing^o  service,  tS  50  for  each  repctitjimj 
$20  the  season,  and  •«  for  insurance ;  it  being  at  the  oi«»«»^«;  »"• 
roan  who  tends  to  accept  or  reject  individual  miiroals.  AcCidenU 
to  marcs  will  be  at  the  risk  of  their  owners.  Mares  fromnAiM^ 
will  be  pastured  at  J.  Lapham's,  and  recaire  f«>J  «?•  "J  •  "•• 
aonabieWpenaatton.  OUVER  K-  ^-^^^^Ll^fii^ 

Peru,  N.  Y ,  May  1, 18».-a  PropneHiM, 
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WendslPn  M«tlled  Bigarreav  Cherry. 

Dfcrib^d  petgt  lOtf^  Am.  Journal  ^  Agriculhin  amd  StiewBt. 

'T*ilB  sub«crib«r*  otTer  for  cale  thi»  spring,  tree*  of  th«  abore 
^   new  iutd  choice  vsrieijr  ol*  Cherry  to  muoo  aought  aAer  by  the 
•dmtrcrs  oi  t.ii«  clioii:e  fruit.     Price  $1. 

AUm>,  Ibcir  luual  Mippiy  of 

raUlT   TRBSl 
trfl :  Apples,  Piumv,  Pearti,  Peachet,  Cherriet,  Apricots,  Quinces, 
extra  »i'£9.     ISvropeau  Mountain  iUh)    and    other   Ornajnentai 
irees. 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  those  who  purchase  in  large  qnantj* 
WILSON,  THORUirRX  &  TKLLBR, 


liei 
April  l.«-9l 


Nurserymen,  Albany. 


AKriouUaral  Warehome  and  8eed  Htore, 

Conur  of  WashingUm  mud  Ezehangt  Strssix,  Btifalo^  N.  T. 

WE  have  opened  an  estabttsltmeiit  of  the  above  kind  in  this 
City,  and  sImU  keep  coustaiiily  on  haiid,  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail)  oim  ol*  llie  largest  and  best  assortments  of  agriculinral  in- 
pleiiKrttts  in  the  Union  ;  and  shuil  offer  iioUung  I'or  sale,  that  we  do 
K  a  previously  test  up<Ai  (he  I'arm.  Our  seeds  are  imported  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Kurope.  Clover  and  graM  seed  we 
sliall  be  able  to  supply  to  Basteni  dealers  on  the  most  liberal 
tarins. 

MaiiulW'tnrers  of  farmtig  implements  are  reqnoelod  to  send  us  at 
Lea.<i(  a  sample  T.  C.  PfiTEKS  *  BRO. 

Budalo,  Uec  1—61. 

The  old  Morgan  GitSordf 

T^TIK  highest  blooded  Morirnii  Htallion  now  remaining,  trill  stand 
■■■    thii*  »ca>on  at  the  ftiablc  ti'  F.  A.  Wier,  in  Wa'pole,  N.  H. 

TurinH  $■25,  $9  of  which  to  he  pii<l  at  the  time  of  service,  and 
ttie  rem  lining  9^  if  the  more  proves  in  foal. 

PiMltUTHge  tarnished  as  u->u.il. 

FRED.  A.  WIKR,  Agent  for  the  Proprietora. 

March  1,  1M».— .-it.* 


G' 


The  ClieDaiae  Morgaa  Horse 


w 


.ENERAL  GIFPORD,  will  stand  the  rnsnhig  season,  on  Mon- 
days iuid  Tuesdays,  at  the  «>iiih!e  of  Geo.  A-  Mason,  2|  miles 
north-east  of  Jordan ;  Wclm-klays.  ThursJays  tuid  Fridays  at  the 
•table  of  O-  A.  Muiiro,  in  Camii.ua;  on  Saturdays,  at  the  stable  of 
John  C.  Muiiro,  in  Bellisle. 

Terms,  910  to  iiK^ure.  Marei*  that  are  not  placed  directly  in 
«hnrge  of  the  8al>scriher8,  inusrt  be  rcjndarly  returned  through  the 
•eason.  Ail  persons  purting  with  mares  before  the  usual  time  of 
foaling,  will  he  heUI  for  the  $10.  Pa.tturage  fu-ninhed  by  either 
of  the  HUhscribcrs,  at  3  shilluigs  per  week.  Accidents  and  escapes 
at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

We  can  confidently  assert  that  in  size,  build  and  style  of  action, 
Qencrril  Giflbrd  more  neurly  rfscmhlcs  the  origtnnt  Morgan  Uorse 
Ihan  any  other  stallion,  except  hi*  s  ro,  the  Gmord  Morgan. 

The  Morgnns,  as  a  breed,  are  mo  universally  known  and  esteem- 
•d,  that  we  dt'em  it  uiiiiecemary  to  repeat  their  merits. 

Qeneral  Gilford  was  got  by  the  Oiflbrd  Morjran.  tiis  dam  a  Mor- 

SU)  mare.    A  fbll  description  of  the  origin  of  the  Morgans,  and 
e  pedigree  of  Giflbrd  Morgan,  may  be  found  in  the  Cultivator 
for  1H16.  p.  19.  Mt'NRO  k  MASON. 

April  1,  184fr-3t. 

The  Imported  Ilorae  Confttematioa 

^AS  bred  b]r  Mathew  Ilornsey,  Esq.,  of  Stitenham,  Yorkshire, 
England)  in  the  year  IS II.  He  wa^  imported  by  C.  T.  Ab- 
bot, Esq.,  in  the  year  IS15.  He  is  now  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnet. 
Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  will  serve  a  liinitrd  number  of 
mares  the  ensuing  reason,  at  his  own  «tahles,  near  the  village  t^ 
Ocddes,  two  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  The  very  best  pastures, 
with  plenty  <»f  water  and  the  most  secure  fences  will  be  provided 
for  mare<<  sent  from  a  distance,  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a 
wtrek.    No  mare  taken  except  at  the  ri«k  of  the  owner. 

Consternation  is  of  a  beautiful,  unfading  dnpple  hrovm  color — 
•tand.i  IS  hands  and  3  inches  hiirh,  and  is  remarkable  for  vigor  of 
•tnistitution,  uncommon  development  of  bone  nnd  muscle,  and  an 
faiielligent  kind  docile  pojtjiinn  He  i4  compart  and  short-leggcti, 
yet  of  u  raiK^ey  and  in.-vjestic  figure.  His  chest  and  flunk  are  re- 
markably full  and  deep.  Uis  action  is  easy  ami  graceful,  yet  prond 
and  eommanding. 

But  what  is  more  important  perhaps  than  either,  he  is  entirely 
thorciugh-bred.  There  is  no  taint  of  monrrel  stock  in  his  long  line, 
©f  ancestry.  Indeed  there  is  no  horse  living,  with  a  more  distin- 
guished or  genuine  pedigree. 

His  ance.Mors  were  of  unnsnal  ^ize  and  strenjrth,  and  every  one 
of  them  of  good  disposition  and  fret  from  bleniisltea.  His  pedi- 
gree i.^  hrielly  as  fol'ows,  viz  : 

By  C  ^nffdernte— <lnm  Curiosity,  by  Fiffiro—herdam  by  Waxy; 
Coufederato  was  bred  by  Karl  Fitz  William,  got  by  Comas— by 
Cervantes,  by  .**ir  Peter,  by  High  Flyer,  by  King  Herod,  by  Flying 
ChiUUrs.    Figaro  wsis  got  hy  ilap  Hazard,  by  S^ir  Peter,  out  ot 
Mrs.  Harvey,  by  Enpli>«h  Ellipse,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac. 

Thi»  pedigrei'  is  in  every  partiful.v  tni«»  and  r<^naine,  and  ran 
be  abundantly  established  by  reftrence  to  certifiratesandvolomes 
of  the  .stiKf  n<)i>k  in  the  p«>5)«»<««ion  of  the  sulMtcriber. 

As  to  t  le  character  of  Co)isternation*s  stock,  reference  is  offered 
to  Irn  Hitchcock,  Oneida  Castle  ;  Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton ;  A. 
Ford  or  Jolni  Bent,  Rome,  and  lo  farmers  geiiarally  in  that 
vieinifV. 

Terms  96  in  advance,  and  $5  additional  if  the  mare  is  gnt  in 
ftml.    April  1.— 3t.  J.  B.  BURNET. 


To  NnrMrrnMiat  Orehardirta 

I^HE  Nttfoseriber  odera  for  sale  at  hia  nurarries,  Ptfakootk.  ^ — 
^  the  following  stooks,  suitable  for  buddiai;  in  the  aauuBcr.  xas 
grafting  in  the  spring :  Pear,  Qoiiicc,  Cberry,  Plam.  Apfi«, 
Dwarf  do  (Paradis^  Dwarf  Cherry,  (Mahaleb.)  AJao,  i^m  fc^.v. 
tng  oraametttal  siocls,  8  to  4  ft.  and  stout:  Bfouniain  Ami.  Havit,'^! 
Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Norway  Bftapte,  Sweet  Br>ar.  Lisaa, 
Larch,  Scotch  fir.  (9  (I.)  Silver  fif^  U  ft.)  Norway  ftr»  (1  n.)  Arttg 
Yita,  (16  in.)  Balsam  fir,  (6  in.)  Cedar  uf  Lebanoit,  ArMm:v«t.  im. 
bricaia,  Red  Cedar.  Deoilar  Cedar,  Cbineee  artior  viiB.  Lococate 
oak,  Scarlet  oak,  Althmas,  Double  hawthorn,  {6  ft.)  OVPcr  ^eaied 
Fern  leaved  and  Purple  Beeches^  Japan  Pear,  iwhhe  and  cria- 
son,)  Deutzia  Bcmbra,  Spircea  Lmdleyana.  Cfaaa.  Xih.  vid  c^a 
lilacs,  Vir^lia  Lutea ;  Rosea  in  gmst  Taiicatf;  HtmrysscsJes. 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  other  olimbeirs,  Clenaaiu  innimnla  a^urs 
and  Sieboldii,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac.  50  Select  Pears,  aisuidani  mad  dvart; 
fine  trees  3  to  4  years  from  bod.  and  well  branched,  mcimh>^  fti 
very  best  sorts.  Red  Antwerp,  PmiqIC  PraiMMMn  «nd  Rr*a^ 
new  large  fruited  monthly  raspbenriea.  Cherry  4aew,)  May's  Tw. 
toria  (new.)  Knight's  Large  Red,  White  CrymiiL,  snat  otacr  rw 
rants.  Gooseberries.  Isabella,  Calawbs,  ami  BUrk  Has^^vck 
grapes.  Also,  in  pots,  Yerbenaa  is  M  select  v«rie«i««,  iaeiadif 
Oem,  Othello,  Suatettc,  Bximia,  Oasamia,  BsqusaMe,  JBchpse,  &c. 
Dahlias,  includiiig  tlie  new  fancy  sons. 
Descriptive  priced  lists  aeut  lo  posi  paid  applieanile. 
Feb.  1— 4t.  B.  M.  WATS05 

ShorUHoras  at  Anctfoa. 

THE  swhscriber  being  about  ditqwarng  of  50  acres  ef  his  fL-a, 
for  puhlic  purposes,  will  offer  at  public  smic  30  beeef  e^  ^>'??v 
Honi  Durham  Cattle,  (being  about  one-Ualf  of  his  pre«m.i  i-rl] 
at  his  farm,  3|  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  13ih  day  of  Jase  t-'XL 
at  11  o'clock  ill  the  forenoon,  consisting  of  yearling,  two  year  c!s 
and  tliree  year  old  heifers  and  cows,  and  II  yovi^  bailh.  frus  II 
months  to  3}  years  <dd.  Great  care  has  been  obaerred  and  ci  js». 
derable  expense  incurred,  in  selecting  aiid  iirecdiagtius  4'>^ 
with  reference  to  purity  of  blood  and  dairy  qDaUtles.  The  awards 
of  the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society^,  and  the  N-  Y.  Amenras  Is- 
stitute,  attest  the  estimation  in  whirfa  it  is  held,  wbcrerer  h  ban 
been  exhibited  for  competition.  Aboat  eigkt  bead  of  the  Mbcn 
caitle,  are  part  of  a  purchase  made  laA  May,  of  K.  P.  ]Vcm.#re, 
Ksq.,  of  Albany,  embracing  all  the  Short  HoriM  of  that  gei itVEiss. 
and  were  the  product  of  the  foor  selected  rowa  h«  reiamed  at  im 
public  sale,  and  possessed  much  of  the  bhMd  of  the  herd  of  Sfr. 
Wiiittakfr,  of  England,  from  wliom  Mr.  P.  made  iraportanons  of 
stock.  Tiie  otlier  portion  of  the  young  stojk  inherit  mack  of  v» 
blood  of  the  lienl  oi  T.  Bates,  Esq.  ui*  Vorkshire,  £ng.  fron  wfaos 
my  importations  have  been  made,  being^  <me  «id  two  emscs  ei 
the  imtmrted  bull  Duke  of  Wellinglon.  ami  fiw  prrmiara  bai'  Xe. 
teor.  All  the  heifers  of  suitable  age,  are  or  ^irill  be  in  calf  by  thsss 
bulls. 

For  the  informBtion  of  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  intniducing  Durham  stock  in  Chnt  region,  and  «-bo  caay  e»> 
tertain  an  opiiiiiiou,  that  that  climate  is  not  coogesiaJ  k>  tKeir'see^ 
cessful  prnpfigation  there,  f  submit  the  fcdlowingeZTraci  of  a  m-cs 
I  received  from  A.  G.  ituraroer,  Em.,  editor  of  th«  Sooth  Carv^'iai- 
an,  dated  Columbia,  January  25,  1849: 

^  The  hull  you  somI  Col.  Hampton,  of  this  Slate,  gircs  him  gtesi 
satl^tfaction ;  he  is  a  fine  animal,  and  I  only  y^iA  yoe  eo^  tee 
some  90  of  his  get,  now  in  bis  yard.    They  arc  the  Bost  sapcrt 


yearlings  ever  bred  in  the  South,  nnd  your  aiork  will  aotaaser  r 
rim."    Tiie  pedigrees  of  the  animals  will  be  iasaed  and  cirra 


pedigrees 
led  a  month  previous  to  day  of  sale.  A  liberal  cr^it  aril)  be  cina 
— say  6  to  Id  nnd  18  months,  if  destred  The  partira2«r«  wU  ba 
given  in  the  pedigree  list.  G£0.  VaU* 

Troy,  April  1,  l^^9.~^ 


A^cvltural  Ware   Home, 

193  Frmt  fltrMf,  Ifkm  Ymk, 

THE  auhaeriher,  maaQftMslnrer  and  dealer  ha  Acricaharal  f»> 
plcinenis,  oA'ers  for  sale  a  large  asyortmejii  of  Plow^l.  radv^ 
cing  over  900  different  siaes  and  patterns,  amoogihem  the  s^rrior 
Pr<«na«m  Plowj  which  received  the  highest  premiam  of  the  Ama- 
rican  Institute  in  1H48.  and  of  the  great  Stale  Fair  in  1^47. 

This  plow  has  no  equal  for  lightness  of  draft  and  for  a*1  parpiv 
s,  is  recommemled  with  full  confid'.'iicc  ta  being  the  best  is  use 


He  has  also  the  Centre  DraA  and  Eagte  Plows,  arhieh  anfi  ba 
Boki  at  the  lowest  rales. 

Also,  Cultivators,  Straw  Oatieta.  Com  Shdiers.  Famm?  Mi% 
Grain  Cradles.  Corn  and  Cob  Mills.  Portafde  Grist  Mi!W  IU> 
Powers,  Threshing  Machinra,  and  a  r<*neral  aasortmrat  <<  P 
ing  and  Gardening  ImpUnwau,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  ax  ex 
tremely  low  prices. 

Brass  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  Seivaa.  Screens.  Ac. 

Rone  Dost  and  Oaano.  JOHN  MOORB, 

April  1.-^  1S)3  Prom  alrcet,  Ncsr  Tot*. 


1949. 
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Portable  Self-Actiiig  Cheese  PreHK* 

Patented  jSugtut,  1847,  by  Chester  Stone. 

pHK  rao$l  durable,  simple,  convenient,  w>d  economical  preas 
*-  knovm.  The  wciyht  of  Ihe  chceae  govern*  the  prewrore.  or  ii 
r«v  be  gradURied  w  desired.  Tlie  principle  i«  admirably  adapted 
^ packiug  flour  into  barrels  and  other  uaei.  Cfacts  on  a  dtuble 
•\cr  parchase,  the  article  pressed  being  the  power  :  or  in  other 
rt^fiU  "  The  cheeM  presses  itself.*'  Its  weight  is  70  to  100  lbs., 
Topies  hut  little  room,  movetl  on  castors  or  small  wheels.  anJ  is 
M  «i  only  $7  W  $10,  according  to  size.  Already  in  extensive 
*e  in  the  western  part  of  the  Slate,  and  only  need  to  be  seen  to 
^  approved.  For  presses  or  exclusive  rights  to  manufactnre  nud 
/J  Uiem  iu  any  parts  of  the  coujiiies  of  Saratoga,  Washington, 
[pnwclaer  or  Colombia,  applylo  H.  VAN  OSTRAND, 


March  1,  1849.— tf. 


'^est  Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

pHB  sobecriber  will  sell  his  farm  of  300  acres,  situate  near  the 
*•  ceutre  of  the  town  of  HiUsdale,  iii  the  county  of  Columbia, 
nown  as  the  . 

MCKIVSTRY  PLAOEy 

laving  been  possessed  by  that  feraily  alioat  a  century,  lying  a4ja- 
eiit  or  couiiguoas  to  the  route  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  upon 
v'hich  iliere  are  2  good  and  convenient  dwelling  houses,  one  a  re- 
Mitly  built  cottagre.  and  bams,  sheds,  lof^s,  and  numerous  out  hou- 
•:4.  two  wells  of  pure  soft  water  of  a  superior  quality,  excellent  or- 
tiardA  of  grafted  fruit,  ftne  stone  wall  fences,  some  nrst  rate  fields 
or  any  kind  of  grain,  about  45  acres  o(  meadow  land,  and  about 
)0  arres  of  wood  land,  well  watered  by  springs :  three  small 
tiitmi  run  through  it,  the  head  waters  of  the  RoelifT  Jansen's 
ull  or  Creek  rendering  it  a  desirable  farm  for  grazing,  and  valua- 
lie  to  practical  farmers  for  other  purposes  of  husbandry.  It  is  ca> 
table  of  being  divided  into  two  |rood  farms.  Title  made  unques* 
loiiabte  by  the  undersigned,  with  the  aid  and  assent  of  Judge 
lugusiud  Treinain^  who  now  resides  on  the  premises;  land  now 
rorkwl  and  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Darrow.  The  farm  is  now 
^eU  stocked  with  l^onabire  cattle,  and  a  choice  flock  of  Saxon 
heep.  wliich,  together  with  the  farming  utensils,  will  go  with  the 
lid  Hometiiead,  if  the  purchaser  wishes. 

JUSTUS  McKINSTRY. 

If  desired,  one-third  or  one  half  of  the  purchase  money  con  re- 
naiii  ou  bond  and  mortgage  for  a  term  of  years. 

Hudson,  April  1.— 2l.* 

Im^rtant  to  the  Pnlilic* 

aORSB   AND   CATTLE    MBDICINE8. 

D»'(  ptrmii  ycm-  Horits  or  Cattle  to  dU,  to^ji  Me  means  vf  erne 
art  toitfuH  tlu  rtack  of  aU ! 

npHE  undersigned  has  spent 
■■•  several  years  in  the  study 
of  Veterinary  practice  iu 
''London  and  Ed  in  hero!,"  he 
has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
researches  of  Liebig,  and  oth- 
'er  celebrated  men,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  towards 
a  judicious  treatment  of  ani- 
mals. The  principles  of  our 
practice  consist  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  general  bleed  inpr,  and 
the  total  rejection  of  all  me- 
dicines that  experience  has 
iiown  tobe  of  a  dangerous  tem^ency  These  remedies  act  in  har- 
mony with  the  vital  principle,  and  when  given  according  to  thedi- 
rfctions  which  accompujiy  each  article,  ihey  are  capable  of  ex- 
titititi  and  mcreasing  the  natural  functions,  without  diminishing  or 
destroying  their  power,  hence  are  safe  iu  the  hands  of  every  one. 

6.  H.  DADB)  M.  D. 

▲  LIST   OF    HOR8S    AND   CATTLU     MEDICINES. 

Phync  balls,  7Sc.  per  box. 

Alterative  ball,  75  c.  do. 

"         powders  for  bad  condition,  75c.  per  package. 

Heave  powder  for  diaeasea  of  the  Itugs,  7^.       do. 

Urine  powder  for        "  "    ,>idueys,  75c.    do. 

Tonic  nowtlcr  forbad  condition  of  glanders,  7.50.  do. 

Cordial  drink  for  inflammation  erf*  bowala,  75  c.  per  bottle, 

IJquid  blister,  75e.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair,  50e.  per  pot. 

Healing  balsam  for  wounds  and  saddle-galis  75c,  per  bottle. 

Wash  for  inflamed  eyes,  50e.  per  boide. 

Ointment  for  mange,  scratches,  old  sores,  &o.  50c.  per  bottle* 

Embrocation  for  tore  throat,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hoof  ointment  for  sand  crack,  brittle  hoof.  A;c.,  50c.  per  bottle. 

liorse  Liniment,  the  most  celebrated  article  known  in  England 
for  lameness  of  every' description,  75c.  and  SI  per  bottle. 

Distemper  powder,  for  red  water,  61  per  bottle. 

Worm  powder*,  for  the  removal  of  worms  from  the  intestinal 
esnat,  75c.  per  package. 

For  mle  by  STIBfPSON  &  REED,  96  Merchant's  Row;  aleo  at 
BADD'S  Hobss  ahdCattlb  Mxdicinb  Dkpot,  No*.  1  and  2  Hay- 
market  Square,  Boaton. 

Pamp^ilets  describing  the  diaeaaea  for  whieh  tkeaa  remediea  are 
■ed.  ciin  be  had  gratis. 

Numerous  Certificates  are  in  poaeaarfon  of  the  Proprietors,  of 
enres  performed  by  the  above  madtciaoa.  Feb.  1.— 3u 


A  Dook  tor  Everybodf* 

COLE'B   AMERICAN    FRt^IT    HOOK. 

SW.  COLE.  Esq.,  Author  of  the  popular  work,  entitl-d  Tho 
*  AraericaJi  Veterinarian,  of  which  22.000  copies  have  already 
been  published,  has,  after  years  of  patient  labor  and  close  investi* 
gatiou,  completed  his  great  work,  eutitlod 

cole's   AMERICAN    FRCIT    BOOK: 

A  work  which  wa  believe  is  destined  to  have  a  more  Widely  ex- 
tended circulation  than  any  similar  work,  ever  before  offered  to 
the  American  public.    We  believe  so  for  ttie  following  reasiHis. 

FiBsT — It  is  a  mature  work  and  a  practical  one,  one  uptm  wltich 
Mr.  Cole  has  spent  many  years  of  study  and  close  examination,  aitd 
knowing  the  wants  of  the  community  has  met  those  wnnt«,  in  a 
plain,  concise  and  familiar  manner,  avoidina  technicalities,  and 
scientific  specifications  and  definitions,  useful  only  to  the  few, 
he  has  made  a  work  intelligible  to  all.  it  will  be  emphatically,  a 
book  for  THE  PEOPLE. 

SKcoNDLT-'It  will  have  an  unprecedented  sale  on  account  of  ita 
cheapness.  It  makes  a  volume  of  288  closely  printed  pagea. 
Illustrated  With  nearlv  200  beautifully  ezecttted  engravings, 
by  Brown,  and  is  sold  for  50  cents,  firmly  bomid  in  leather, 
ana  62^  cents  in  Fancy  Cloth,  with  gilt  bucks.  It  contains  full 
directions  for  Raising,  Propagating  and  Managing  Fruit  Tref^a, 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  with  a  description  oC  the  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT,  embracing  several  new  and  valuable  kiinls  ; 'embellished 
w»ih  Engravings,  and  Outlines  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  variooa 
other  designs.  •  Emphatically,  a 

BOOK    rOR    BYBRYBODT, 

As  well  for  the  roan  who  eats  Fruit  as  for  him  who  raises  it. 

This  valuable  work  is  just  from  the  prose,  atid  is  now  for  sale 
at  our  counter,  and  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  our  rtgular  agenia 
throughout  the  country.  .  __     . 

JOHN  P.  JEWBTT,  Publisher,  SB  ComkiUf  BOSTON. 

April  1.— 2t. 

Chemical  Mannre 

Manufactured  bf  "  tkt  Otorge  Bommtr  NeW'Tork  Afimttfs  Co  J* 

THIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  €»C  substances  that  are  or 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  poaaeasthe  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammouiacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

'Die  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  fe 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  oil  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  siowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effeets  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  iu  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  ue  in 
full  operation. 

The  ''  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C."  has  esttLbliahed  a  Factory  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac- 
ture this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  le»s  expense  than  in  F'rance,  the  mannre  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  tliis  price  being  so  establidied  as  to  aflbrd  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so,  a«  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  meet  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  imder  tlie  special  charge  of 
Gborgx  Bommeb,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  mnnure  matters  generally  j  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  romiure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  w  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  Teally  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  planu,  it  ia  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  19  to  15  barrels,  or  96  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hiila,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in- 
structions for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar- 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  "  poudrelte,"  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  pondretie,  in  a  much  leas  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  aa  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belonga  not  to  m  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma- 
nnre ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it !  and  we  have  reason  to  aasura 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 

"*****  FRICSSy  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37J  cents  per  bushel,  without  package ; 
50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 
Orders  addressed  to  the   above  Company,   at  their  ofllce,  W 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
By  order  of  the  Board  oC  Trustees, 
New- York,  Jau.,1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 

(O^Tlie  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  wi 
ouuiure  can  be  had  iu  April  next,  and  at  any  time  aftarwanls. 
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IHorne's  Gnj* 

'i-m.^?  be!ebnitod  horae  will  stand  tie  tmurngtetma  et  fhett. 

^  bi«  of'  Jamm  Rics,  ill  Spiegietown,  tkroe  aifae  noriii  «  ^ 
village  of  Laiwiiigburgh.  He  U  a  bwatif ol  dappSe  my.  M\  t^ak 
ktgtt,  siroiigly  aud  fiuely  proponio«ied :  has  Inmcd  hu  iaii«  «| 
uiiiiuiet  and  60  ^ecomis;  U  a  aquanr  irotter.  and  fomtrt)«d  km- 
rale  trotttiiic  qaaliii«!i.  aud  great  powers  of  endmce.  frit^iiww. 
passed  geiil!cue.««  aiid  dociiity.  Hm  ^ou  are  jauiy  ceiebmied  (m 
speed,  bottom  aiid  good  temper,  ave  eagerly  soR^t  after  i^  i^ 
market,  aud  command  prices  varying  fro«a  $150  ut  $306. 

The  very  high  reputation  of  hi*  stock  as  nmd  haau.  and  tki 
exiraoidiimry  prices  tkay  eommaud,  render  him  by  iar  ihc  aa« 
P'Ofittfble  horse  to  breed  trooi  of  aiif  in  Dw  coafiiry. 

Gentlemen  sending-  mares  from  a  di^taacc,  may  rest  asmrd  ika 
thry  wJl  have  amnU  attoiidaiica  and  kaeung  as  tbe  owners  dwc, 
au'l  npoo  tUe  most  reasonabie  terms.  Tbe  borse  wiil  be  isder  «• 
charge  of  his  former  owner,  Mr.  CALvrir  Mossr. 

Terms,  |lt0  tbe  sea«.ii.    Iiisoranec  ts  be  a^trecd  npoa. 

Comfuniiieauous  addressed  I.  T.  GRANT,  P.  M^  Ji 
Rensselaer  coojiiy,  wjil  receive 

May  1,  1649. 
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Dev«i  Ball  for  Hsle. 

T^ffC  mibiicribors  offer  for  sale  tbtitr  fall  bred  Itnm  HaS,  ttvm 
'^   the  best  lilood  stock  ever  imported  lo  Ihis  ooflDCry,  rs  lHaey  sn 
pr«)pared  t«i  sliow.     ^»ecimeus  of  Ium  stock  may  be  seen  ii  te 
saiiacribera,  and  at  oijcr  places  in  tbis  vicinity. 

P.  \V.  4k  J.  E.  COWLE» 
Farrains*»n,  Cl ,  April  1, 1340* -It* 

Early  F9t«U»GS  r«liA  Oata, 

SPRTNO  Wheat.  Rye,  Bsrley,  9eed  Com,  varioat  kinds,  Ar 
sale  at  toe  Athauv  Agriculiural  Wareiioase. 

H.L.EXEHT. 
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NOW  IN  THE  PRESS, 

TO  Vt  rUBLISHRD  UVORR  TKR  CURfB  OW  TUS  MOKTIt 

TIIE  AMBRICAN    FRUIT  CULTUHIST, 

BYJ.J.  TSOMAA. 
C^Tlie  publiratioQ  of  this  work  has  been  delayed  by  canscs 

may  yet 


beyoijil  the  couiiol  oi'  the  author  aud  pubiidier. 
Rome  Weeks  before  it  wiU  be  is««ed. 


it 
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Five  Haadred  Tons  of  Pernviafi  Gnsno. 

I/RBSH  from  the  Chinche  Nluiids,  for  sale  in  lou  to  suit  purcha- 
•era.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  b«  oo  their  guard,  of  wiio  u 
tliey  purchase  guaiu,  as  mtMili  is  soLl  uiuler  the  imme  of  Peruvian 
wiuch  im  spurioiu,  and  almost  eut  rely  worthless.  To  avoid  tjnpo- 
sitioii.  eacli  hag  coiilaiiiiug  Ovnuiue  Feruviaii  Guano,  wih  have 
the  brand  of  A.  B.  AUeu  ^  Oo.,  Agricaiural  Warehouse,  101 
Water  Street.  New  York. 

A>w  Bone,  dust  of  saperi'tr  quality,  at  40,  50,  nni  55  cents  per 
bodwl.  Poudrette,  Piaster  of  Paris,  U  ne,  and  Putas'ouiau  Oua- 
«w.  A.  B.  ALLB.N  &  CO.. 

May  1.— U.   .  180  A  101  Water  street,  New  Vork. 


THE  FotmTH  VoLtntR  orrvR  HoancTLTxri 
the  firi«i  of  July,  1^0. 

The  Publisher,  nt  t'le  close  of  the  th'td  volume,  drsirrsTs  rctsn 
tUiuiks  for  the  paironvre  hesloMreil  on  this  «nark.  It  hat  atr-ruly 
itttaiued  a  cirmliitfim  cqnd  to  that  of  any  aimilar  m->«-a.ae  is 
liur<^,  and  fiiur  beyoifl  any  of  it«  eUtas  hitherto  aiierapted  u  inr> 
rica.  Its  iaflueace  on  the  piosrresa  of  Qfifdcniaf .  and  t*)^  isfor* 
mition  in  matters  a^  Rural  Taste.  U  afreadr  MnkinsiT  sppsr^A 
Its  czteiidcfl  and  valuitblecorTe«p»Midenre,  pre«r«t«tIi!:cxprTiHipt 
of  a  lar^i-  body  of  the  ra  «t  iiiteUigent  cul«ivalor«  ia  Amenri.  sal 
the  iivstraetive  und  agreeable  articles  from  tbe  |Ka  of  tW  ISMot. 
make  it  t  qu.Jly  sought  aAer  bye^'eu  the  {renend  render,  iatercMd 
in  country  life. 

The  work  i«  pjblis'jod  ra^uthly.  in  Pro.  form  of  4^  psgw— esel 
iiumlter  nr cornpanied  by  a  frvniti^tpiece  and  sevend  o^pt  earra. 
vint;s.  Tlie  liiii  of  coU'^tiuit  e<Hitri  mors  embriices  our  fi.*st  boro. 
cu'turi9t4  ond  prarticul  rnUivatorx.  Tlie  '"FtiRFios  Norirt>t"  pr»- 
seiii  a  stttnrwiry  of  all  the  lca<ttng  hortim'timil  /ottnia J»  nf  Gb- 
rope  ;  the  "  Do^rsticNotick*."  nn.l  '* A}t«WKit«  to  Cohrxm^R' 
i>R  Til,"  furiiish  copious  liiuts  to  the  novice  iu  praeiir«l  fsHare; 
and  th  ■  numerous  uiid  b«*nttlirul  illastratioats  — IHaus  far  C<«a;cs. 
Orecn-HoU'*«'s.  the  Fijcurosof  Nt^wFrttis.  aHrubsand  pbieK 
blue  to  render  this  one  \»t  tite  chtfaprsi  aud  nMMt  vahnbic  i 
to  country  geiitlemeu  ou  either  side  of  the  Atl«iu  c. 

Trrms— Three  Dollars  per  vol.  or  year.    Two  eofiaf  f« 

advaiuse. 

(TT*  Tlie  back  vols,  eau  be  fnrnlVied  t<>  new  suboeribers. 

itT'AU  bu4iue<H  tetten*  to  be  ad<Ir<>j«seil  to  tHe  Proin-ielor.  LA- 
THER TUCKRR.  A*b<iny  N.  V..  and  nil  commauicatit>iii  isite 
Editor,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


Field  and  Gardaa  Heeds* 

PUIjL  and  compide  assortment  o''  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
warranted  fresh  aud  true  of  their  kind. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  A  CO., 
160  A  101  Water  street.  New  York. 


Ci:enainc  Ea^le  Plows. 

AS  many  spurious  Plows  from  this  city  niul  elsewhere,  are  aold 
«"*!«'•  the  MRinc  if  ••  K.gle,"  Farmers  ami  Dealers  are  cau- 
tioned If  they  wish  to  obtain  the  gtnuttu  Ka»lk  Plow,  that  they 
wiU  alwHys  hiid  '*  Rusrgle*.  Nours*  and  Ma»..u,  B.»rtou  and  Wor- 
ctsler,"  and  -A.  B.  Ailen  &  Co.,  New  York,"  branded  on  the 
l)eMni. 

■Ihc  8ulj.*.Tibcr8  I  cing  sole  ojrenU  in  New-York,  for  die  above 
liaws,  oih-r  tiem  for  wi'e  rit  I  .e  nianur.iciurcr's  prices     A'so 
t'uMe  of  Minor,  Ilortoii  ft  Co.,  end  miny  oth-rs  of  ilie  beat  and 
fno«  apnn.ved  kinds,  mrikinjf  the  large «l  and  finest  aswriinent  to 
bi}  f!»unl  in  the  tinted  Siaie4. 

pUicr  Asrit  u  tuial  nnd  Horticultural  Implements  of  o'l  kind^for 
■^„      ,      ..  A    B.  ALLEN  ft  CO., 

*l«y  I— It.  180  ft  101  Watrr  street,  New  York. 


CUXiTIVATOR 
»  pumahtd  imtU first  <^  $aek  m,>mth,  ai  Albmrn^,  K  Y.,  ly 

LUTHCa    TtrCKKR,    PBOPRIBTOR. 
LUTHER  TUCKERS,  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Editors. 

•1  p*»r  ana.— 7  copies  for  $&— 15  for  $1(K 

[TT*  AH  .<ulMcripitons  to  eommenee  %rith  tlie  voteae,  (like  Jan. 
No..)  aud  t«»  be  PAtD  tx  ARVAseie. 

(TT*  All  !9u)Mrrif«tfins  not  renewed  Vpaymeni  ftvihe  next  Tea; 
arc  «lt«roniiiiued  at  the  end  of  each  r«>lnme 

[tv^  Tiie  back  vols,  oan  he  furnished  lo  now 
muv  be  obtatued  nf  the  (btkiwing  AgenU : 

NR\V.Vf>UK-  M   II.  Nrwma;«  A  Co..  1<»0  «..^,w„. 

WW  ro\— J.  BasoK  ft  Co.,  5»Neclh  Market^., and  B.  Wmait 
7  C<»uj*Te!«-s! 

PHILADBLPBt  A— G.  B.  2f«B*R. 

AovKRTiaKHBIiTt-The  charge  frr  iidvr>ffti.«cmenC«  n  f.  <hr  If 
uam^t  (Of  MOh   iuieitioo.    No  f  n«^f^  nMle  fr 


-^^^^f^i^i^  W 


IMFROVB    THB    BOIL    Ann   THD     MIB 


ALBANY.  JUNE,  1849. 


Vol.  VI.— No.  6. 


^Itboritnllnrt. 

CildtMfam  uA  PreMiratlM  nt  "Wood-L*!*.*' 

Editob*  or  TBK  dtLTtTATOB — I  can  itknd  it  do  loog- 
m.  Thi  inoonaider&ls  clearing  of  the  wood-lands  of 
Ninr  Engtaod  b;  oar  fathen,  without  regard  to  the  u- 
iMlioa  of  thoH  landi  mitable  for  arable  and  {^raiing 
purpose*, — 6iida  an  apologj  in  the  fnpl  Ibal  Toreitg,  gv- 
■eraJlj,  vere  an  incumbrance  to  tbem.  The  nrealer 
[boaghtleHnen  and  improvidence  of  tbeir  iotis,  bowev- 
■r,  in  atiJI  panisling  in  (he  practice,  while  we  have 
miHS  laodi  already  cleared  than  a  proper  and  profitable 
hubandrj  is  baalowed  apon,  is,  to  me,  a  paiarul  and 
mrpiiaiag  mattai'.  Besidea  being  minooi  to  the  pre- 
Mnl  owner,  it  U  a  perlaol  "  devil  take  the  hind-mosl " 
pdiny  for  iha  aon.  Qo  where  we  will,  we  are  compel- 
led to  look  oaoB  roogh  inacoeauUs  land*  aod  tops  and 
acclivitie*  at  hilla,  which  hare  been  swepl  of  their  na- 
Imal  covering  mad  fertility,  and  tamed  into  paalnres  af- 
fonlinglnit  BcaDly  retartM  for  the  hard  labor  of  the  ani- 
mal! atUmpting  a  aabBisteoee  thereon,  and  ■[ill  intHll- 
et  returns  to  the  proprietor.  There  is  loarcelj  a  r&rm 
ia  Ibis  ieotioo  bat  has  aorcs  of  this  kind  of  land  Chat 
WDuld  have  baea  worth  Ave  times,  yea,  ia  many  caaei, 
ten  limea  ••  mnoh  af  the/  now  are,  bad  a  laoond 
growth  of  wood  been  permitted  to  run  op  oa  them. 

The  sperMion  of  clearing  and  borning  a  large  tract 
oC  hill-side,  woodland  has  been  gotng  as  within  my  ob- 
•erraiioa  for  a  few  yean  past.  It  has  been  of  the  ge- 
iniiie,  eld-faahinaed  sort.  A  large  piece  ia  chopped 
over,  eaoh  winter,  and  the  wood  and  timber  nuvkeled. 
The  next  Aagnst,  a  heavy  fire  boms  up  the  vegetable 
Bkoald  OB  aad  near  the  snrfaoe,  and  the  ashes  leli,  ope- 
rating u  a  powarfnl  and  nnnatoral  stimulns  on  so  light 
i  nil,  only  caoaa  it  to  give  op  its  organic  matter,  its 
lartility,  the  mon  speedily.  Aye  ia  sown,  and  yields  so 
Sng  a  srop  tbat  anoCber  of  tlie  same  kind  is  pat  in  the 
Mit  lall,  and  pattMf  a  light-  sprinkling  of  grass-seed 
«ilb  it.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  land  ia  so  far 
axhausted,  tlmt  five  acres  will  not  keep  an  old  sheep 
■live,  throogh  the  sammer.  Then  again,  a  valuable 
!illage-fleld,  which  has  had  the  protection  of  this  wood 
rron  bleak  winds,  ia  now  exposed  to  avery  Dortbera 
>lail,  which,  in  this  climate,  is  a  serions  ooDsideratioD. 
Had  the  inomisiderate  owner  jnst  taken  off  his  wood, 
ud  "  therewith  been  oontent,"  leaving  his  hili.ude  lo 
M  covered  with  another  growth  of  trees,  be  could  have 
wid  it  to-day,  if  be  wiaheid,  for  twioe  what  it  will  now 

Ten  year*  ago,  I  ant  the  wood  off  ■  long  itretoh  of 
ade-hili,  and  in  my  inezperieaoa,  burnt  over  a  portion 
>f  it  tor  pastsran.  The  remaioder  was  left  to  grow 
ip  sguB  LO  wood.  Hany  of  tbe  young  trees  are  6  lo 
)  inolies  tbroagb;  tbey  are  all  very  straight  and  thrifty, 
ud  I  value  one  aore  of  this  land  mora  than  Ave  acres 
>S  thst  whieh  is  in  pastors.  I  shall  not  again  penna- 
lentlf  ele«r  op  my  ateep  hOl-sidee. 


Al  tbe  solioitation  of  a  railroad  friend,  a  short  time 
sioee,  I  aocompanjed  him  into  the  country  directly  south 
of  this,  to  examine  aiid  estim*.te  tbe  value  of  some 
"wood-lota."  I  waa  forcibly  scrock  with  the  amount  of 
fugged,  barren  land,  Inacceseitile  for  ngricnltara]  ptir- 
poses,  which  had  been  thrown  into  open  oonnlry,  evea 
by  the  present  owners.  Rad  a  seoond  growth  of  wood 
been  permitted  to  run  up  on  the  land,  instead  of  snbjeol- 
ing  It  to  tbe  bnming  aad  cropping  process,  it  would 
have  been  now  worth  far  mors  to  the  ownprs, — for  a 
railroad  is  tap(ung  that  ooontiy,  with  its  large  and 
clamoruBB  demands  (br  wood  and  timber.  Hiding  aloag 
with  an  old  inhabitant  of  one  at  tbe  towns  visited,  M 
pointed  out  a  wood-lot  which  was  ont  over  twenty 
yeare  sinoe,  and  suffered  to  grow  up  again  to  wood,  eoa- 
traiy  to  the  ususl  custom.  It  was  sold  at  auction,  a 
short  limesince, for  $3,400.  It  would  not  have  brougbl 
over  SSOO,  had  it  been  in  pasture  from  the  time  it  was 


growth  as  strong  level  land,  tliey  will  yet  prodooe  all 
the  wood  tbey  are  capable  of  sustainbg,  much  aooaer. 
A  friend  direoted  mj  attention  the  other  day,  to  a  tract 
of  land,  with  an  eaatera  slope,  in  a  neighboring  lawn, 
which  was  cleared  of  an  original  growth  of  wood,  25 
years  ago,  and  ltd  to  itself  to  produce  another  growth 
from  the  sprout.  The  land,  with  its  present  standing 
wood,  was  appraised  a  year  or  two  sim.'e,  at  t50  aa 
acre.  Ten  dollars  an  acre,  is  all  that  similar  land,  » 
posture,  in  Ihal  vicinity,  has  ever  been  word).  Bj  lb* 
api^ication  of  a  liitls  ariibmeilo  (hen,  we  find  thai  tbe 
IncreaH  of  Ibis  second  growth  of  wood  has  bMn  equal 
to  16  per  cent,  interest,  per  annnm,  on  the  worth  of  tha 
land,  without  a  dollar's  sxpease  for  the  coltivatioa,— 
that  is,  $tO,  at  16  per  cent,  simple  interest,  for  2S 
years,  amoants  to  $40;  to  which  add  the  pnnoipal,  tb 
worth  of  the  land,  and  we  have  $50,  the  appraised  pn- 
sent  value  per  aere. 

Take  another  view.  The  importance  of  a  doe  pra- 
portion  of  wood  in  equaliaing  moisture,  and  preserving 
tbe  oonslaocy  of  our  small  springs  and  brooks,  as  wall 
as  restraining,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sudden  rise  and 
overflow  of  our  rivers,  is  well  known  to  observing  men. 
Several  fine  springs  and  little  brooks,  wbioh  were  fami- 
liar friends  in  boy  liood,  have  either  entirely  disappeared, 
or  ore  only  seen  for  a  season  in  the  spring. 

"  In  wet  seasoos,  tbe  deoayed  leaves  and  spongy  soH 
of  wood  lands  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the  falling 
rains,  and  give  book  the  miHsture  in  time  of  drouth,  by 
evaporation,  or  through  the  medium  of  springi.  They 
thus  both  oheok  lbs  sudden  flow  of  water  from  the  sur- 
face into  the  streams  and  low  grounds,  and  prevent  tba 
drouEha  of  summer  from  paroblug  our  postures  and  dry- 
ing up  the  rivulets  which  water  them.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  where  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  is 
bared  of  wood,  tba  aotioa  of  tiie  (ummer  siu  and  wind 
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•corohes  the  hills  which  are  oo  longer  shaded  or  shel- 
tered by  trees,  the  springs  and  rivulets  that  found  their 
sapply  in  the  bibulous  soil  of  the  forest  disappear,  and 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  surrender  his  meadows  to  his 
oat  tie,  which  can  no  longer  find  food  in  his  pastures, 
and  sometimes  eren  to  drive  them  miles  for  water, 
"^gain,  the  yeroal  and  autumnal  rains,  and  the  melting 
snows  of  winter,  no  longer  intercepted  and  absorbed  by 
the  leaves  or  the  open  soil  of  the  woods,  but  falling 
everywhere  upon  a  comparatively  hard  and  even  surface, 
flow  swiftly  over  the  smooth  ground,  washing  away  the 
vegecable  mould  as  they  seek  their  natural  outlet,  fill 
every  ravine  with  a  torrent,  and  convert  every  river  in- 
to an  ocean."* 

Several  successful  attempts  have  been  made  within 
ray  observation,  in  improving  rugged  and  exhausted 
lands  by  planting  them  out  to  trees.  Within  sight 
while  writing,  is  a  knoll  that  has  been  completely  re- 
novated by  a  plantation  of  the  wbito  locust.  It  was 
originally,  a  coarse  worthless  gravel,  barren  of  herbage 
of  any  kind.  I  remember  that  the  proprietor  was 
laughed  at  by  his  neighbors  for  attempting  to  grow 
trees  on  his  barren  gravel.  The  locusts  got  root  how- 
ever, and  although  their  growth  was  slow  and  feeble, 
they  gradually  formed  a  soil  by  the  annual  shedding  of 
their  leaves;  and  as  the  soil  became  thus  strengthened, 
their  growth  became  more  vigorous,  new  shoots  sprang 
up  in  all  directions  from  the  roots :  and  after  awhile,  clo- 
ver and  other  grasses,  began  to  appear  on  the  open 
ground.  I  have  been  curious  to  observe  the  giadual 
improvement  of  this  land.  Last  summer  I  noticed  that 
the  grass  was  very  luxuriant,  and  would  have  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  or  more  of  hay  to  the  acre,  in  the  open 
spots.  The  locust  wonderfully  endows  a  poor  soil  with 
new  energy  and  fertility.  It  seems  to  make  its  demands 
for  nourishment  more  largely  upon  the  atmosphere  than 
any  other  tree,  and  gains  foothold  in  soils  absolutely  bar- 
ren of  fertility.  Then  again,  its  leaves  are  small,  with 
very  rough  edges,  lying  perfectly  still  where  they  fall, 
while  those  of  most  other  trees  are  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  collecting  in  hollows  or  in  large  hcnps. 

In  my  notice  of  Mr.  Rice's  farming,  last  year,  I  re- 
marked that  he  plowed  up  a  large  tiact  of  unproduc- 
tive hill-side,  several  years  ago,  and  planted  it  with 
chestnuts,  in  rows  four  feet  apart  every  way.  The  first 
sprouts  coming  up  rather  crooked  and  scrubby,  he  went 
over  the  field  and  cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground, 
which  oau.«ed  new  sprouts  to  shoot  up  straight  and  vi- 
gorous. The  trees  arc  very  thrifty,  completely  shade 
the  ground,  and  grow  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the 
soil  becomes  strengthened  by  the  annual  deposit  of 
leaves.  So  well  satisfied  is  he  with  the  experiment, 
that  he  is  now  placing  other  worthless  lands  in  a  simi- 
lar course  of  improvement. 

The  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  the  first  nntl  moat  zeal- 
ous  advocate  for  improvements  of  this  kind  in  New 
England,  planted  three  acres  of  waste  land  on  his  cs- 
tate  at  Roxbur}',  Mass.,  to  a  variety  of  forest  trees, — 
the  whole  value  of  the  land  not  being  $10  per  annum. 

In  a  communication  upon  the  subject,  he  says,  ''The 
land  was  about  half  of  it  plowed  and  kept  open  with 
potatoes  for  two  years,  and  then  abauilHicd  to  the 
oourse  of  nature.  *  The  pines  were  taken  up  oi;t  of  the 
forest  with  groat  care,  not  more  than  five  feet  high. 
Wherever  I  had  the  cupidity  or  impatience  to  introduce 
a  larger  tree,  I  cither  lost  it  or  it  became  sickly.  In 
some  places  I  planted  acorns,  and  as  to  my  hard-wood 
forest  trees,  transplanted  from  the  woods,  finding  they 
looked  feeble  and  sickly  when  they  shot  out,  I  instantly 
•awed  them  off  at  the  ijronnd  or  near  if.  This  requir- 
ed some  resolution,  but  I  have  been  abundantly  paid 
for  it. 


AddTMt  of  Hon.  (H:  P.  March. 


**  The  result  of  this  experiment  is^Ss,  that  ia  a  pe- 
riod of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  I  haTs  raised  a 
young,  beautiful  and  thrifty  plaatatioo,  comprisiag, 
almost  every  variety  of  tree,  whipb  we  have  id  Massa- 
chusetts, which  are  now  from  tweotj-fire  to  thirty-fivB 
feet  high,  and  some  of  which,  the  thriftiest  white  piaes, 
actually  measure  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diasie- 
ter.  The  loppings  and  thinning  out  of  these  tcoes,  now 
furnish  abundance  of  light  fuel  forsommer  ue,  snd  op- 
en as  accurate  a  calculaticMi  as  I  ana  able  to  make,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  present  growth|  cat  down  at  the 
expiration  of  14  yrs.  from  the  time  of  planting,  would  am- 
ply pay  for  the  land  at  the  price  it  would  hare  faronght.^ 

Mr.  S.  Brown,  in  a  commooication  to  tbe  BosUm 
Cultivator,  says — **^  I  hare  one  sere  oX  land  wfaiefa,  30 
years  ago,  was  not  worth  more  than  ten  dollars;  I  have 
no  recollection  of  there  being  a  tree  upon  it,  wiih  tbe 
exception  of  one  apple  tree,  and  some  scattering  bosh- 
es; the  appearance  of  the  soil  was  sach  as  to  forfaid 
any  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  my  cattle  haTe  rambled 
over  it  from  that  day  to  this;  in  the  mean  tine,  the 
young  pines  voluntanly  sprung  np  and  became  a  Sorest, 
and  now,  I  would  not  thauk  any  man  to  pajr  me  $fO 
for  the  standing  wood  on  that  acre.  Now,  if  say  mia 
can  tell  me  how  to  improve  each  land  to  better  sdvaa* 
tage,  I  would  thank  him  for  tbe  infonnauoa." 

Mr.  Webster  has  a  great  rariety  of  thrifty  promisiBg 
young  forest  trees  on  his  estate  at  Biarriifield,  which  bi 
lias  raised  by  planting  the  eeede.  There  are  sevenl 
reasons  for  preferring  this  mode  of  ealtiTation  to  thv 
of  transplanting.  The  expense  of  planting  seed  ii 
less  than  that  of  transplanting  trees;  the  trees  will 
be  straighter  and  more  vigoroue;  they  neither  require 
staking  nor  watering ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  tea 
years  they  will  ordinarily  haTe  acquired  a  mach  larger 
growth  than  trees  transplanted  at  the  same  tkne. 

The  success  in  attempting  improrements  by  plaiitiag 
waste  or  exhausted  lands  to  wood  and  timber,  will  very 
much  depend  upon  choosing  those  kinds  of  trees  that  sis 
most  naturally  adapted  to  the  soil.  Prof .  Johnstoa  has 
some  very  interesting  remarks  npon  this  point,  a  part 
of  which  I  will  venture  to  quote.  Speaking  of  the  im- 
provements going  on  in  Europe,  in  renoTating  exhaust- 
ed lands  by  planting  trees,  ho  says: 

<'  The  most  precise  obserrations  on  the  rebjeet  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  are  those  which  hare  beee 
made  in  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  late  Ihke  oi 
Athol.  Tliese  plantations  consist  chiefly  of  white  larch, 
and  grow  upon  a  poor  hilly  soil,  resting  on  gnoss,  mi- 
ca-slate, and  clay-slate.  In  six  or  seren  years  the  low- 
er  branches  spread  out,  become  interlaced  and  coa- 
pletely  overshadow  the  ground.  Nothing,  tberefore, 
grows  upon  it  till  the  trees  are  24  years  old,,  when  the 
spines  of  the  lower  branches,  beginning  to  fall,  tbe  first 
considerable  thinning  takes  place.  Air  and  light  b«as 
thus  re-admitted,  grasses  spring  np  and  a  fine  awaid  is 
gradually  produced.  The  ground,  which  previrtisly 
was  worth  only  9rf.  or  It.  (rent  ?)  per  acre  as  a  sheep 
pnsture,  at  the  end  of  30  years  becomes  worth  from  7*. 
to  lOs.  per  acre. 

"  On  the  soil  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  tbelarti 
shot  up  luxuriantly,  wliile  the  Scotch  fir  lingered  and 
languished  in  its  growth.  Thus  the  quantity  of  leaves 
produced  and  annually  shed  by  the  former  was  vastly 
greater  than  by  the  latter  tree.  Had  the  Scoieh  6t 
thriven  better  than  the  larch,  the  reverse  might  havs 
been  the  case,  and  the  value  of  tbe  soil  might  have 
been  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  by  plantations  of 
the  former  tree. 

**  In  regard  to  the  relative  improving  powtr  of  the 
several  species  of  trees,  the  roost  rational  natural  mis 
by  which  our  practice  should  be  guided,  seems  to  be 
contained  in  these  three  propositions 5— 
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1.  That  the  soil  will  be  most  improved  by  those  trees 
which  thrive  best  upon  it. 

2.  Among  those  which  thrive  equally,  by  such  ss 
yield  iho  largest  produce  of  leaves,  and— 

3.  Among  such  as  yield  an  equal  weight  of  leaves, 
bj  those  whose  leaves  contain  the  laigest  proportion  of 
ir,organic  matter — ^which  bring  up  from  beneath,  that 
is,  and  spread  over  the  surface  in  largest  qaaotity,  the 
materials  of  a  fertile  soil. 

'<  The  mode  in  which  the  lower  branches  of  the  larch 
spread  oat  and  overshadow  the  surface  is  not  without 
its  i&flaeoce  upon  the  ultimate  improvement  which  the 
soil  exhibits.  All  vegetation  being  prevented,  the  land 
besides  receiving  a  yearly  manure  of  vegetable  mould, 
is  ma^le  to  lie  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  uninter- 
rupted naked  fallow.  It  is  sheltered  also  from  the  beat- 
ing of  the  rain  drops,  which  descend  slowly  and  gently 
opon  it,  bearing  principles  of  fertility  instead  of  wash- 
ing out  the  valuable  saline  substances  it  may  contain. 
Beneath  the  overshadowing  branches  of  a  forest,  the 
toil  is  also  protected  from  the  wind,  and  to  this  protec- 
ion  Sprengel  attributes  much  of  that  rapid  improve- 
nent  so  generally  experienced  where  lands  are  covered 
inth  wood.  The  winds  bear  along  particles  of  earthy 
Batter*  which  they  deposit  again  in  the  still  forests; 
md  thus  gradually  form  a  soil  even  on  the  most  naked 
)lacc8." 

Thoosands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  in  New  England, 
ntirely  unprofitable  to  the  owners  and  to  community, 
oight,  by  judicious  planting  with  trees,  be  redeemed 
rom  their  sterility, — ^thus  sodding,  in  effect,  to  the  ter- 
itorial  extent  as  well  as  wealth  of  the  country ;  besides 
n  many  cases  five-folding  the  value  of  individual  estates 
bos  planted.  Numerous  instances  might  be  given  in 
roof  of  this  statement. 

It  is  worthy  of  separate  and  particular  consideration 
iat  our  country  is  fast  becoming  penetrated  in  every 
irection  by  railroads,  whose  consumption  of  wood  is  so 
Dormous  that  we  most  look  well  to  our  forests,  or  thoy 
ill  vanish.  The  facilities  of  transportation  which  they 
[ford  will  induce  a  greater  demand  for  lumber  and 
tiflf  for  turning  purposes,  for  the  manufactories  near 
le  sea-board.  Thus  new  and  greater  inducements 
ir  the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  woodlands  artf 
jarly  becoming  developed,  urging  our  farmers  to 
A^ake  to  the  importance  of  this  subject. 
In  treating  this  topic  at  this  time,  I  have  chosen  to 
ive  a  somewhat  desultory  statement  and  citation  of 
cts  and  principles  which  are  so  palpable  as  to  oome 
ithin  the  observation  of  every  one,  rather  than  a  me- 
odical  and  formal  essay  j — hoping  by  this  means  the 
ore  surely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  practical 
rmer.    F,  Holbrook.    BrattUboro',  W.  Feb.  1849. 
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The  Heesfoad  Breed. — As  this  valnable  breed  has 
en  introduced,  and  is  increasing  in  several  sections  of 
B  country,  we  ofier  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  its 
(tory  and  qualities. 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  the 
^refords  are  a  branch  of  one  of  the  original  stocks  of 
itain.  They  have  been  known  in  certain  districts  for 
indefinite  period  ,•  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  mid- 
i  of  the  last  eentury  that  any  systematic  attempts 
re  made  to  improve  the  breed.  The  first  effort  of 
s  kind,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  was 

it  hat  been  observ«d  that  on  spots  purposely  •heltered  from 
wiiid  and  rain  on  every  side,  the  quantity  of  dust  that  is  collect- 
when  fr^sui  doum^  n  in  three  years  equsl  to  one  line,  or  t»  36 
r«,  to  oiu  inch  in  tktctntu  — SpRSXeEL*  '   1 


made  by  Benjamin  Tomkxns,  of  Wellington- Court, 
Herefordshire.  He  commenced,  according  to  Prof. 
Low,  about  the  year  1766,  with  two  cows,  which,  pre- 
vious to  his  purchase  of  them,  had  often  attracted  his 
attention  on  account  of  their  singular  aptitude  to  fatten. 
Mr.  EvTON,  the  compiler  of  the  "  Herd-Book  of  Here- 
ford Cattle,''  states  that  he  was  informed  by  the  family 
of  Mr.  Tomkins,  that  one  of  the  cows  "  was  a  grey, 
and  the  other  a  dark  red  with  a  spotted  face."  The 
former  Mr.  T.  called  Pigeon  and  the  latter  Mottle,  It 
appears  that  Mr.  T.  kept  two  families  from  these  two 
cows — one  of  a  grey  color,  called  the  Pigeon  branch, 
and  the  other  of  a  red  color,  with  white  or  mottled  face, 
called  the  Mottle  branch — and  they  have  been  contin- 
ued to  this  day.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies,  of  Lynch- 
Court,  Herefordshire,  a  gentleman,  who  for  a  long  pe- 
riod was  distinguished  as  a  breeder  of  Hereford  stock,, 
speaking  of  the  two  families  alluded  to,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Mark'Lam  Exprestf  says-—''  the  grey  ones 
are  considered  the  oldest  breed,  and  by  many  people, 
considered  tlie  best ;  from  long  experience,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  they  possess  more  constitution  and  more  qua- 
lity than  the  white-faced  ones,  and  generally  more  sise 
than  the  mottled-faced  ones." 

From  the  two  cows  mentioned,  Mr.  Tomkins  bred  a 
large  herd;  from  which  he  supplied  other  breeders  with 
choice  animals,  during  his  lifetime,  and  shortly  after 
his  death  in  1819,  the  entire  stock  was  disposed  of  at 
public  auction.  The  prices  obtained  deserve  notice. 
Fifty-two  animals— among  which  were  twenty-two 
steers,  from  calves  to  two-year-olds,  and  two  heifer- 
calves, — brought  the  aggregate  sura  of  £4673  14». — 
averaging  £99  17«.  6a.  ($449,371  each.)  One  bull 
sold  to  Lord  Talbot  for  £&88,  and  several  cows  and 
heifers  brought  £215  to  £273  each.  This  stook 
was  purchased  by  breeders  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  eminent 
herds.  (See  Herd-Book  of  Hereford  Cattle,  appendix, 
pp.  1  to  23.) 

Another  noted  early  breeder  of  Herefords  was  Mr. 
Tx7X.LT,  of  Huntington,  near  Hereford.  His  were  chief- 
ly of  the  grey  stock ;  and  Mr.  Smythies,  in  the  article 
above  referred  to,  states  that  their  descendants  are  stiU 
known  as  **  the  Huntington  breed." 

Mr.  Smythies  was  for  forty  years,  one  of  the  largest 
breeders  of  Hereford  cattle  in  England — rearing,  as  he 
states  about  seventy  calves  yearly.  Ho  puroh&Bed  hie 
first  stock  in  1802,  of  Mr.  Tully  of  Clirow,  a  relative 
of  the  before- named  gentleman  of  this  name.  He  was 
induced  to  adopt  this  stock  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  celebrated  grazier,  Mr.  J.  Westcae,  of  Creslow, 
near  Aylesbury.  Mr.  Smythies  relates,  that  meeting 
Mr.  Westcar  at  the  Hereford  fair,  the  latter  remarked 
•— '<  This  is  the  fiftieth  October  fair  I  have  attemled  in 
this  town,  without  missing  one.  I  graze  (ive  hundred 
oxen  every  year,  and  the  best  beasts  I  ever  fed,  were 
bred  by  Mr.  Tully  of  Huntington,  and  Mr.  Skegrue  of 
Stretton  Court,  both  near  Hereford." 

Mr.  Smythies  closed  business  in  1843,  at  whi6h  time 
be  sold  at  public  auction,  131  head  of  cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  He  had  a  previous  sale  in  1823,  at  which  sixty 
six  head  of  breeding  stock  were  sold.  We  have  not 
the  prices  obtained  at  either  sale. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Price,  of  Poole-House,  Worces- 
tershire, commenced  breeding  Hereford  cattle  in  1814, 
with  several  animals  purchased  of  Mr.  Tomkins  above 
mentioned.  He  continued  to  breed  on  an  extensive 
scale  till  1841.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  disposed 
of  his  stock  at  public  sale.  Ninety-nine  animals— cows 
heifers  and  bulls,  brought  an  aggregate  of  £5328 — 
averaging  £53  16i.  4jd.  each.  At  a  previous  sale^ 
in  1816,  he  sold  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  head  of 
Herefords,  comprising  fourteen  bulls  of  various  ager, 
six  bull  oalrefii  one  htmdred  and  six  breeding  cows^ 
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heiren  *iut  cbItcs,  which  together  broaght  £6850  12<. 
M.— aTsregiiig  £54  8(,  2d.  each.* 

We  deem  it  importuit  to  tt«e  thaw  pricei,  thBt  it 
nsf  be  seen  bow  they  oompuv  TJIh  Ihoie  or  other 
breeJt.  Nameroiu  other  sale*  of  HsrelordB  mifibt  be 
tiled,  et  which  prioM  eboal  ■■  hi^b  u  the  fbregoiDg, 
were  obivned.  , 

Some  of  the  prinolpel  breeden  of  Herefcrda  in  Eng- 
lend  at  the  pre»nt  time,  are  W.  F.  Hoiu,  Johh  aod 
Wai.  Hewsb,  Ixird  Taliot,  Sir  B.  Hoikthi,  8.  Ai- 
TOM  and  Sir  Fkanci*  Lawlbt.  Id  refereDM  to  the 
■toi-k  of  the  two  latt-mcDtioned  breeders,  Hr.  Shtth- 
m,  in  the  Mark-Lant  Eiprtu  of  Feb.  5lh,  lut, 
maiiei  the  following  challenge  ioorder  to  teit  the  rela- 
ttTO  merila  of  the  Short-horiu,  Deroo*  and  Hererordi; 

"  I  «'ill  ehow  one  bondred  Hereford  beaats,  whiob 
were  tlMprop«rt;r  of  Kr  Frantii  Lawley,  Bart.,  on  the 
1st  or  Janaarj,  11449,  and  the  fame  ihimber  which  were 
the  property  of  Mr.  Aston,  of  Lynch  Conrt,  on  the 
tame  day,  against  an  equal  number,  the  property  of 
any  two  briers  of  Shorl-horna  or  DeTons  in  any  part 
of  Gfpat  Britain,  on  the  same  day,  for  one  bond  red  lore- 
reigns.  I  am  willing  lo  leave  the  decision  to  the  three 
judges  Bl  the  last  Smithfleld  ibow,  two  of  whom  are 
nnknown  lo  me,  CTea  by  sight." 

Hr.  8.  also  makta  the  fallowing  oiler; — "  I  am  also 
ready  lo  place  four  Hereford  oalTea,  on  lbs  1st  of  May 
■ext,  in  ibe  hands  at  any  respectable  gramor  in  the 
midland  counties,  against  foar  ^ort-faorni  and  fbor  De- 
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that 


day;  the  IweWe  calves  to  be  turned  tograsi  togethi 
to  have  nothing  but  graM  till  the  20th  of  October  fcd- 
lowing,  then  lo  be  pot  into  Italls,  and  to  be  fed  a«  the 
grazier  thinks  proper;  but  the  food  to  be  weighed  to 
each  lot,  till  the  following  May,  when  they  ahall  be 
again  turned  to  grass,  and  have  nothing  but  what  tbey 
get  there  till  the  1st  of  October;  cben  to  be  agaiD  ta- 
ken into  the  stalls,  and  the  food  weighed  as  berore;  the 
whole  lo  be  shown  as  extra  stock  at  the  Smithfield 
Bfaow,  at  the  baiaar,  and  after  the  show  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, the  four  beast*  that  pay  the  best  to  be  the  win- 

The    predominant    cbaraoteristio   of    the    Hereford 


■  Id  ItX,  Mr.  Prie*  fmv*  ■  pnbtlc  duHenn  M  skew  twtnlr 

■ewi  ■Dd  4  ball  of  hi<  own  brHdinf,  mgoinil  ths  >ani«  nnmbcr  of 
aayiiiicpcnnii'i  breeding,  udofiinr  bread— open  to  all  Kirland 
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breed  of  eattle,  is  a  disposttko  ts  Iitin,'  liii  Is 
the  beef  ohieRy,  that  ihey,  s>  well  ti  He  "Jht 
Book"  short-horns,    are     bred  ii   Ea^ud.   Inlii; 

Sroperlies,  the  Herefords  are  belicTeii  tqgiluurlfl 
rfd  breed — all  such  breeds  beiig  d«ib[l«iihfbit 
some  others  in  which  the  milking praperljhu mind 
more  attention  in  breeding;. 

The  show  of  fat  cattle  by  (he  Baiikftld  CliV  U 
don,  is  the  on'.-  exhibilioD  <4  note  is  Biilsii,  vW  lb 
different  breeds  are  hronght  isio  direct  i™pnii««ilt 
eaeh  other.  Here  the  Herefordi  sad  EWl-bomtin 
long  been  rivals,  and  have  eontnled  nib  inv  «■ 
cess.  In  looking  over  most  of  the  renin  ft*  >  fi 
of  thirty- nine  years,  we  think  it  miT^'"'"^'^ 
ill  the  classes  for  oxen  and  slntn,  As  Hmfcrff !«" 
taken  more  priiee  than  any  othn  Utti-  Fb  lit  jr> 
■eson  fat  eows,  they  have  beea  Itss  loMn^  (ku  >>■ 
"Short- horns. 

As  an  example  of  the  soceess  of  s  mfk  HopMiW 
at  Smiihfleld ,  it  may  not  be  smisi  ta  n«ui«  li"  Hi 
Weslear,  abovemenlioned,  took  the  gnt  i«eii  tl" 
1.,  (oxen)  in  1810,  1812,  1813, 1814,iiidmS.  Tk« 
animals  in  every  case  were  Herer«Jj.  Tt'  W 
weights  of  the  four  flrst  were  s)  ^ollllw»-^^^Bn>■ 
hide  and  loose  tallow  included,  3147;  MM;  I»3;iiJ 
2141  ponads.  We  have  not  Ibe  weigbl  of  i^  iU 
Mr.  Smvthlei  slates  that  Hr.  Wsneu  wld.  >' ™'* 
ent  time's,  twenty  Herefonl  oien,  "twlwolbtmw'" 
hundred  and  flfly  pounds."  The  ilsleoesl •»  C™ 
by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Westcar's  books,  t^iH^ 
date  of  sale,  the  name  of  the  batcher  tb^  "y^"", 
to,  and  the  several  sums  paid  fnr  tbea.  ' 


Bond-street,  for  i 


e  desi  to  Mi.  Gible.  ^ 
X  hnndred  pounds." 


I,  ^'iSlnwint 


IirgeM  cows,  nor  is  ■  nBerior  qasliiT  ^  1=*;  ^'^aam 

Hsreford  brenti^  HhhiU  endeavor  »>  "■'"",'H^^^ 
of  tiMllence-lhel  for  which  Ihe  bat  "f  U"  [^i;*  ,\4 
been  e.lccmcd_,  mm)er.lelT  "'"V^jjji]^'  luteal 

oThsir  >>  iIh  desirable,  and  if  oceoi 
earl  modeisiciy.  It  ia  isore  in  eeieeni 
aad  wiif  reel,  k  oldselMaaW*." 
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The  beef  of  the  Hereford*  is  of  fine  qualttji  and 
ommaiids  a  price  in  the  English  markets  eqaal  to  any 
xcept  that  of  the  Highland  Scotch.  The  following 
ixtract  finon  a  late  number  of  the  jigrictUtural  Oa- 
\ett€y  giving  the  piice  correat  at  the  Smithfieid  Market, 
hows  ebout  the  usual  range: 

Per  ttoue  of  eight  pounds.  9.  d.     s.  d. 

Ile«t  Scots,  lI«rcA>rd«,  Ac.) 4  4  to  4  8 

Be«i  iSkort-horju, 4  9  to  4  tf 

Youatt  says—*'  there  are  few  cattle  more  prized  in 
he  market  than  the  genuine  Herefords,''  In  respect 
o  size,  tbey  rank  next  to  the  Short-horns.  The  wri* 
er  just  referred  to,  observes: — **  they  (atten  to  a  much 
rreaier  weight  than  the  Devons,  and  run  from  50  to  70 
<;ore — ^£1,000  to  1,400  lbs.,]  the  four  quarters.  A  to-* 
crable  cow  will  average  35  to  50  score — (700  to  1,000 
bs.  j  ***  The  hide  is  considerably  thicker  than  that  of 
he  Devoas,  and  the  beasts  are  morehardy  compared  with 
he  Devons,  they  are  -shorter  ia  the  leg,  and  also  in  the 
(arenas  j  higher,  and  broader,  and  heavier  in  the  chine^ 
ounder  and  wider  iwross  the  hips,  and  better  covered 
rtth  fat;  the  thigh  fuller  and  more  muscular,  and 
he  shoulders  larger  and  coarser."  The  latter  remark 
aay  be  true  as  to  the  two  breeds  in  general,  but  most 
»f  the  Herefords  we  haveseen^  have  not  been  coarse  in 
he  shoulder. 

There  have  been  comparatively  but  few  importations 
»f  Herefords  to  America.  The  principal  oae,  and  that 
rom  which  the  breed  has  been  chiefly  disseminated 
hrough  the  country,  was  that  of  Messrs.  Corxino  & 
»oTHAM,  consisting  of  5  bulls  and  17  cows  and  heifers, 
m  ported  in  1840.  These  were  mostly  from  the  herds 
»f  Mr.  1.  Hewsx,  and  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  C.  N. 
Iemeut  purchased  a  ball  and  heifer  in  1839.  The  boll 
lied  shortly  after,  and  the  cow  and  her  increase  were 
.dded  to  the  first  mentioned  herd.  Hon.  H.  Clat,  of 
Kentucky,  imported  two  bulls  and  two  heifers  of  this 
reed  in  1817.  We  do  not  know  who  was  the  breeder 
f  this  -stock,  or  whether  they  were  of  the  most  es- 
eemed  families  of  Herefords.  In  an  account  of  them, 
written  by  Mr.  Clay,  published  in  the  Jtmtriean  Far- 
ter,  1822,  he  states  that  the  price  paid  in  England  for 
he  four,  was  X105  sterling.  From  this  we  should  in- 
ar  that  they  were  not  from  a  herd  of  the  highest  re- 
late. He  states  that  oae  of  the  bulls  died  on  his  jour- 
lej  from  Baltimore  to  Kentucky.  We  have  understood 
hat  the  increase  from  these  animals  was  not  large. 
n  1824,  Admiral  Corriw,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  pre- 
ented  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
k<rriculture;  a  Hereford  bull  and  heifer.  They  were 
Ted  by  Sir  J.  G.  Cottersc.,  whose  stock  was  from 
€r.  Tarworth,  and  his  from  Mr.  Benj.  Tomkins,  the 
irst  noted  breeder  of  Herefords.  The  cow  never  bred. 
[*he  bull  was  kept  several  years  by  the  late  Kon.  Isaac 
?.  Bates,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  left  a  valuable 
NTOgeny. 

Besides  the  above  importations,  we  are  informed  that 
tf  ordecai  Hale,  Esq.,  sent  some  Herefords  to  Steu- 
ben county,  N.  Y.,  many  years  ago.  We  have  no  par- 
icalarsin  regard  to  their  importation.  {See  remarks 
f  Judge  Lelanh,  in  The  CulUvatorfor  1845.  p.  109.] 

As  to  the  success  of  the  Herefords  in  this  country, 
re  believe  they  have  given  general  satisfaction  to 
hoee  who  have  given  tlram  a  fair  trial.  Tbey  have 
;ood  eoastitations,  thrive  readily,  and  are  more  active 
ban  any  other  cattle  of  so  large  a  aiie.  But  few  of 
he  full  Moods  h«ve  as  yet  been  fattened  or  worked, 
rhe  half  bloods  show  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
ommott  stock  of  the  country,  for  these  purposes.  In 
espect  to  d&iry  properties,  we  think  they  have,ascora- 
•ared  with  other  breeds,  especially  *^  Herd-Book " 
ihort-homs,  proved  better  here  than  some  anticipated, 
^rom  what  we  hav»  seen,  we  thinh^t  would  not  be  dif- 
fecult  to  breed  good  dairv  stock  from  Herefords ;  though 
;  i-  probable,  that  the  development'  of  their  dairy  qua- 


lities, would  be  to  some  extent^  a  sacrifice  of  the  dis- 
position to  fatten.  We  know  that  good  dairy  cows  are 
met  with  in  this  breed.  Their  milk  is  generally  rich, 
and  like  that  of  the  Devons,  yields  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  of  butter.  In  1839,  the  Royjil  Agricultural 
Society  offered  a  prize  of  fifteen  sovereigns  for  the  cow 
''  best  calculated  for  dairy  purposes  " — the  competition 
being  open  to  all  breeds  in  the  kingdom.  This  prize 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Sraytbies,  for  a  Hereford. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  for  a  Sbort'horn.  Se- 
veral other  Herefords  were  entered  for  the  prize — a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves  that  cows  were  to  be  had  of 
this  breed,  in  the  dairy  qualities  of  which,  their  own- 
era  had  such  confidence,  as  to  show  them  against  any 
others.  This  yras  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Royal  Society  has  brought  the  different  breeds  into  com- 
petition with  each  other — the  class  having  been  from 
the  time  abolished. 

Mr.  Smythies,  in  a  late  commanication  in  the  Jfarik- 
I>«n€  Expretif  before  referred  to,  sayp — *'  I  have  seen 
Hereford  cows  milk  well,  and  had  oue  myself  which 
made  eleven  pounds  of  butter  a  week  tbi  three  months." 
This  may  have  been  the  cow  on  which  be  received 
the  above  mentioned  prise,  though  this  is  not  stated. 
But  he  observes  that  beef  is  much  more  profitable  in 
his  section  than  dairy  products,  and  on  this  account  "it 
is  not  an  object  with  a  Hereford  breeder  to  have  good 
milkers.'' 

The  milking  property  in  cattle,  undoubtedly  depends 
on  the  object  and  skill  of  the  breeder.  The  late  John 
Price,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  Farmer*$ 
Magazine  for  January,  1841,  observes: — "  Experience 
has  taught  me,  that  no  animaU  possessing  form  and 
other  requisites,  gf  ving  them  a  great  disposition  to  fat- 
ten j  are  calculated  to  give  much  milk ;  nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  they  should ;  it  would  be  In  direct  op- 
position to  the  law  of  nature.  Had  I  willed  it  twenty 
years  ago,  my  belief  is,  that  I  could,  by  this  time,  have 
bred  twentv  cows,  purely  from  ray  own  herd,  [Here- 
fords,] which  should  have  given  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  for  (paying)  dairy  purposes;  and  I  am  equally 
confident  that,  in  the  same  period,  I  could  have  bred  a 
similar  number,  that  would  not  at  any  time  have  given 
twenty  quarts  of  milk  per  day  among  tkem.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  I  could  efiect  either  of  these  objects  much 
more  easily  and  certainly  than  I  could  blend  the  two 
properties  in  the  same  animal, — retaining  also  the  form 
and  quality  best  adapted  to  live  hard  and  feed — [fat- 
ten.]" 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Herefords,  or 
any  other  breed  of  cattle,  will  take  the  place  of  all 
other  breeds  in  all  situations.  On  this  point,  the  obser- 
vation of  C.  Hilliard,  in  his  '*  Practical  Fanning 
and  Grazing f^*  is  worthy  of  notice*. — "  There  are  four 
difiereut  breeds  of  cattle  that  are,  for  difierent  soils, 
situations  and  purposes,  superior  to  any  other  cattle  in 
the  world.  The  Durhams,  (or  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  the  improved  short-horns,)  and  the  Herefords, 
for  the  best  pastures;  the  North  Devons  for  the  short 
pasture  on  warm  light  soils ;  and  the  Scots  for  the  wild 
and  cold  pasturage.  These  four  breeds  of  cattle  will 
ever  remun  pure,  because  it  is  thought  that  they  can- 
not be  permanently  benefitted  by  crossing  with  any  oth- 
er breed." 

Cements. — Soak  isinglass  in  water  till  it  is  soft,  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  proof-spirits,  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  In  2  ounces  of  this  dissolve  10 
grains  of  ammoniacum,  and  while  still  liquid,  add  asoln- 
tion-of  half  a  drachm  of  mastich  in  three  drachms  of 
rectified  spirits,  stir  them  well  together,  and  put  the  mix- 
ture into  small  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  covered. 
This  cement,  when  used,  is  to  be  liquified  by  putting  the 
bottle  into  hot  water. 
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DmiHaae  of  I4w4. 

The  principal  objent  oTdruniDg  i>  to  uke  awsj  lor- 
plas  wBtsr,  but  in  elfeotinf;  Ihis,  olher  important  bene- 
fits are  Koiired.  Ii  is  obviooi  that  a  larger  quantitj 
of  walei  JD  the  soil  than  is  requireil  for  tbe  lupporl  of 

;)ants,  is  injurioas.  It  is  injurious  in  Tarions  waff, 
'bat  Tel  lanJs  ate  "  cold  and  taw,"  is  a  camiaoD  ei- 
preisioD,  ftnd  an  aoqaaintance  wilh  the  principles 
which  this  oondilinn  of  the  soil  inToiTei,  ibom  that  (he 
popular  idf  a  is  correct.  It  bas  been  repented]^  proTed 
(hat  BTaporatioii  produces  coldness, — ihsl  in  tbe  exha- 
lalion  of  moisture,  heal  la  also  carried  off, — and  this  is 
OEM  of  the  reasans  whr  a  wel  soil  is  really  a  cold  one. 
That  sucU  a  soil  is  also  sour,  is  proved  bj  (he  fact  that 
vegetable  inatlers  rorm  acids,  when  decomposed  in  wa- 
ter. The  sourness  of  peat  msj  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple. Prof.  Johnston  observes—"  When  [soils  are] 
■oaked  in  water,  their  vesetable  matter  either  decom- 
poses very  slowly,  or  prnduccs  acid  compounds,  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  plant,  and  oven  exerts  injurioas 
ohemioal  re-actinns  upoa  the  earthy  and  saline  constilu- 
«D(s  ol  the  soil." 

One  of  iho  Hrsl  objects  in  the  prndaction  of  any  plant, 
il  to  seenre  a  temperature  concenial  to  its  lialiiis.  Eve- 
ry persoa  may  have  observed  that  vecelalion  makes  nn 
wogress  (ill  the  weather  becomes  siiHicienlly  warm. 
DiOerent  species  of  plants  require  difTcrent  degrees  of 
heatj  but  as  a  general  rule,  those  which  grow  iti  ibe 
lowest  temperature,  are  least  valuable. 

The  effect  of  drainage  hu  been  found  hinhly  favora- 
ble in  raising  the  temperalure  of  soils.  Experiments 
have  been  made  which  proved  thai,  at  seven  inch- 
•■  below  the  SDrracrc,  tbe  average  degree  of  heat 
for  thirty-six  suGOCSBive  days,  on  a  soil  vhicli  had  been 
onderdrained  and  pnlveriied,  was  ten  degrees  higher 
than  on  a  soil  procinety  similar,  (hut  hud  not  been  drain- 
ed and  worked.  [See  experimonta  of  Mr.  Parhps,  Jour- 
nal Royal  ^g.  Sotiitv  tqI.  v.  pp.  141,  143.]  Tho 
niore  rapid  growth  and  perfect  maturily  of  crops  on 
drained  lands,  is  doubtless  attributable,  in  a  considera- 
ble decree,  tn  the  higher  temperature  thus  attained,  and 
is  an  evidence  of  Ihe  great  valne  of  drainage  in  high 
latitudes,  where,  from  Ihe  Etborlness  of  the  season,  the 
remits  of  agricultural  Inbors  are  pernliarly  nncerlain. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  draining  is  Ibe  basis  of 
the  greal  improvement  which  hns  taken  plaee  in  Brit- 
ish husbandry  within  the  last  HDy  years.  In  America, 
tbe  prttctice  of  draining  systematically,  can  hardly  be 
aftid  te  have  been   iniroduoad.    Varion*   trials   have, 


however,  been  made  in  differeai  psit.  of  th  «am. 
the  enbject  ••  begfening  lo  mtlraci  pBtt  sHnuoe.iii 
we  expecl,  shortly,  to  see  the  hnHoencamidoilittf 
ly  and  profitably. 

Il  has  been  objected  thai  drunage  ii  Ins  ik«bi7 
here  than  in  Britain— that  in  onr  intt  tlimilr  mfi 
nore  liable  to  injury  Iron)  Jronib  ihio  ooifitn 
To  this  il  may  be  replied ,  thai  proper  iivatft,  v.&  i 
thorough  working  of  the  aoU,  ii  li«  h«l  pwi* 
protection  against  dronth.  A  litlls  otermnevil 
convince  any  person  that  those  luidi  »r«  mt*  liwrf 
by  droDth,  which  at  soma  eeasm.  of  ll>«  T™"  >" 
wet  1  of  this  class  are  stifTclays,  «Dd»wl«  "i*  •  "'•^ 
pan  "subsoil.  Clays,  which  are  nol  di»is«4,  Irfp 'K 
water  .0  leng  on  the  enrfa«,  thai  rt.  «I  ^m^^ 
aether"  and  forms  a  mortar,  which,  »«i  "«  ">" 
ha*  evaparaled,  becomes  like  sen  hoW  bncb-«t 
workable,  and  totally  nnfll  for  the  grewlfc  .f  piu" 
On  Ihe  hard-pan  soil,  the  surface  is  tcmpltlth  ■i«i- 
ted  with  waler  in  spring,  or  in  wet  .s.ib*'.  il*  ™ 
pad  subsoil  not  permiiling  it  to  sosh.siolh.nnb^  if 
both  eases,  Ibe  workable  soil  is  usniHj  l"™  "T  "' 
KMn  as  a  dronth  eomea  mi,  tbe  pUs"  i^^  "  "; 
cause  tbev  bave  not  much  root,  Ihej  tiilt""! 
Crop,  on  inch  soils  are  very  pre.arioa,;  ih.  «1^  W 
for  their  rools  at  any  lime,  is  the  hills  poti«"»"* 
by  the  plow,  and  it  is  hul  a  smsll  psnirflbeM",™ 
paratively.  that  even  this  is  whoUy  srWrfJr  «  H""" 
il  being  almoal  always  eilher  loo  «t  srli*""- 
roots  cannot,  perhaps,  penetrate  the  bsrJ  m1w.iI,"' 
Ihey  do.  are  liable  to  be  brought  in  eodlsd  '>*^ 
...nees  more  or  less  poison^n.  to  ve^sUl»^  JK^ 
f**pi  of  drainage  in  such  oases,  is  to  ii>err»»  <^  t 
ofV.  s^il,  to^render  it  more  ^nne.ble  ,s  t^J -^ -^ 
iJants,  and  less  liable  to  be  affected  hj  d™i>- 

Tha  first  action  of  the  drain  is  to  lake  ««;,'''"; 
ter  from  that  part  of  the  soil  with  whKk  "''"^ 
contact.  A  wnlraclion  of  the  ««1  s«-  fd^'J* 
cracks  are  formed,  beginning  at  the  drsin,  ai^ 
ing  laterally  and  verlicJiT.  whieb  4"!"^_^ 
,i™  of  waler  and  conduct  il  inlo  Ihe  dram.  ^^ 
soil  is  thus  hroogbl  into  a  si«e  »''1«1'^^,,^!,' 
readily  to  pass  ihronch  it,  ihe  fc™»".'''*"r'J_ 
running  to^er  and  baking,  ««  "'>''"^i  Jt.l^ 
mains  ope-  *'«>  f"*'''".  "^  P' ""  ""  ^'^  ^ 
extremes  of  wet  and  drooth. 

h  is  a  facl  (hat  plants  suffer  le«  fmm  dnaib" 
friable  >m\,  than  on  a  comp«!l  o«e;  *»  "*-Lr'^„ 
a  romparisan  of  cropa  on  cloy  and  'oaia. 
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fron  two  oauM8«  The  rcoto  of  plaats  have  more  scope 
in  a  loose  soil,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  draw  sapport 
from  a  greater  source.  A  mellow  soil  is  also  most 
moisL  in  time  of  drouth — ^pulverization  favoring  the  as- 
cent of  moisture  from  below,  as  well  as  its  absorption 
from  the  atmosphere.  A  heap  of  moulding  sand  will 
tieidoa  dry  but  to  a  little  depth,  while  hard  day  in  the 
same  situation  will  become  almost  destitute  of  mois- 
(are. 

Professor  Nortow,  in  his  lecture  on  draining  given  at 
Hariford  in  1847,  states  that  during  the  extreme  drouth 
which  previiiled  in  Scotland  in  1845,  it  was  found  that 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  crops  on  drained  land  with* 
stood  the  drouth  much  better  than  those  on  undrain- 
(d,  **  because  of  Che  greater  depth  of  soil  available  to 
tlu:  plaiit."  And  he  adds  that  *'  it  is  now  a  proposition 
re(rarded  among  the  best  English  and  Scotch  farmers 
•s  coapietely  established,  that  drained  land  is  not  only 
better  in  wet  seasons,  but  in  dry  seasons  also.''  [Culti- 
vator  fur  Jan.  1848.] 

The  full  benefit  of  $ub8oil  plowing^  on  tenaceous 
soils,  cannot  be  fully  obtained  without  thorough  drain- 
ing. If  the  water  is  not  drawn  off,  it  soon  packs  the 
soil  together  again,  after  the  plow  has  been  used.  Prof. 
Norton  states,  that  where  drains  have  been  laid  at  pro- 
per distances  in  hard-pan  soils,  the  air  and  rains  soon 
break  up  the  cmst,  the  water  filters  through  into  the 
drain,  and  the  ooheous  deposit  is  gradually  dissolved 
and  carried^ away.  Air  and  heat  being  thus  admitted 
ioto  the  soil,  the  aoxious  compounds  which  had  there 
formed  are  decomposed,  and  wholesome  food  for  plants 
is  produced. 

In  regard  to  the  question — ^Where  is  it  proper  to 
make  drains  f  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  necessary 
wherever  the  character  of  the  natural  vegetation  indi- 
eares  water.  Rushes,  ferns,  and  what  are  generally 
called  water  grasses,  always  grow  where  there  is  too 
much  water  in  the  soil,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
for  the  growth  of  the  more  valuable  plants.  When  the 
soil  is  properly  drained,  these  aquatic  plants  can  no 
longer  live.  There  is  scarcely  a  field  on  any  common 
farm,  that  has  not  spots  that  would  be  benefited  by  the 
drain,  even  for  grass,  and  still  more  for  grain  and  ve- 
tretables.  The  farmer  thinks,  perhaps,  that  as  the  pro- 
duce of  grass  is  apparently  large,  nothing  is  wanting. 
But  it  most  be  recollected  that  the  produce  of  wet  land 
is  of  less  weight  and  valoe  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
than  that  of  dry  land.  If  the  land  is  in  pasture,  ani- 
mals will  reject  the  herbage  that  grows  on  these  damp 
spot9,  till  forced  by  hanger  to  eat  it.  If  the  grass  is 
made  into  hay,  the  same  reluctance  of  animals  to  cat  it 
i-*i  manifested ,  and  their  loss  of  flesh  when  kept  on  it,  is 
evidence  of  its  want  of  nutriment.  Prof.  Norton  states 
that  analyses  of  samples  of  grain  from  two  fields,  one 
drained  and  the  other  undrained,  showed  a  decided  in- 
feriority  m  that  from  tlra  undrained  field.  It  is  plain, 
'herefore,  that  draining  not  only  inereases  the  quantity 
of  prodace,  but  ahK>  improves  the  quality. 

Another  great  advantage  of  draining,  is  the  preven- 
tion of  grain  aq<1  grass  from  being  **  winter^killed.'' 
This  effect  is  caused  by  sudden  freexing  of  the  ground 
vhile  the  surface  is  wet.  Land  on  which  wheat  and 
rfc  have  been  very  uncertain  from  this  cause,  are  found 
to  prodooe  the  best  crops  after  having  been  thoroughly 
BoJerdraiaed. 

Bat  the  mdvaatages  of  draining  in  a  $anatory  view, 
^  in  many  instances  of  the  highest  importance.  Ic  is 
▼ell  known  that  stagnant  water  is  very  prejudicial  to 
l^lth.  In  those  sections  of  our  country  which  are  par- 
^Iwly  subject  to  bilious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague, 
toe  toil  Qsually  abounds  in  vegetable  matter,  and  during 
^^  seasons  is  flooded  with  water,  which  frequently  co- 
ders a  large  portioa  of  the  surface  for  several  days  or 
*eeb,  and  finally  goes  off  chiefly  by  evaporation.    Sad 


experience  has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  those  sections 
to  regard  such  floodings  as  the  precursors  of  sickness. 
Similar  causes  have  produced  like  efTects  in  Europe.  An 
eminent  physician.  Dr.  McNab,  observ^es — ''After  twen- 
ty-six years'  practice,  I  venture  to  add,  that  I  have 
scarcely  ever  had  a  case  of- typhus  fever  in  a  malignant 
form,  without  discovering  some  stagnant  drain,  or  over 
charged  cesspool,  or  some  other  manifest  cause  of  ma* 
laria,  in  the  immediate  residence  of  the  patient."  An 
other  writer  observes  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  a 
neighborhood  where  fevers  had  prevailed — **  Most  of 
the  houses  surround  an  undrained  common,  full  of  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  that  in  the  winter  season  overflow. 
In  the  summer  months,  and  greater  part  of  the  spring 
and  autumn,  they  are  stagnant,  and  undoubtedly,  a 
fruitful  source  of  malaria." 

The  benefits  of  drainage  on  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  wet  and  marshy  districts,  have  been  striking. 
An  English  report  on  this  subject,  says  in  reference  to 
one  district,  wiiere  the  inhabitants  were  formerly  expo- 
sed to  the  malaria  of  marshy  lands, — **  for  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  excellent  plan  of  draining^  very 
few  diseases  have  occurred  that  can  be  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  malaria.  There  is  very  little  ague,  scarcely 
any  continued  fever,  and  a  case  of  typhus  fever  has  not 
been  known  along  the  borders  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Some  years  back,  a  great  portion  of  the  parish- 
es adjoining  these  marshes,  was  under  water  from  the 
end  of  autumn  to  the  early  part  of  the  following  spring ; 
then  fevers  and  agues  of  all  characters  prevailed  to  a 
very  great  extent."  Much  testimony  of  a  character 
like  this,  has  been  obtained  in  Britain,  and  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  great  benefits  of  drainage  in  regard  to 
health. 

Several  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  such  as  ''  liver- 
complaint"  in  cattle,  and  ''  rot"  in  sheep,  are  known 
to  be  connected  with  the  same  causes  which  produee 
the  diseases  in  man  above  mentioned.  The  eflects  of  ma- 
laria and  watery  succulent  herbage,  in  producing  the 
rot,  have  long  been  known.  As  might  be  expected, 
tho  health  of  sheep  and  cattle  has-been  benefitted 
by  drainage  to  an  equal  or  greater  degree  than  that  of 
the  human  race.  C.  W.  Johnson  states  that  the  rural 
population  of  drained  districts  in  England,  have  often 
remarked  the  favorable  eflfects  of  drainage  on  the  health 
and  improvement  of  animals,  by  which  losses  of  stock 
have  been  prevented  to  a  great  extent. 

There  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  drainage  of 
those  sections  of  this  country  which  have  heretofore 
been  so  subject  to  particular  diseases.  A  gentleman  of 
great  experience  in  draining,  states  that  drains  will 
draw  effectively,  if  properly  made,  where  there  is  a  de- 
scent of  only  four  inches  to  the  mile.  There  are  few 
cases  where  a  much  greater  fall  cannot  be  had .  How  im- 
mense wooUl  be  the  benefits  which  would  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  a  thorough  system  of  draining,  in  those 
sections! 

Modes  of  forming  drains. — ^Drains  have  been  made 
in  various  ways.  In  clnycy  soils  they  have  been  formed 
hy  digging  a  trench  to  the  required  depth,  and  then  pla- 
cing a  block  of  wood  four  inches  square  in  the  bottom, 
around  which  the  soil  is  rammed  hard — the  timber  be- 
ing then  drawn  along,  and  the  same  operation  repeated. 
The  subsequent  contraction  of  the  clay,  allows  the  wa- 
ter to  enter  the  cavity  thus  formed.  Such  drains  ope- 
rate well  for  a  time,  but  are  not,  probably,  very  lasting. 

Stones  have  lon<;  been  used  for  the  construction  of 
drains.  They  are  made  both  with  and  without  an  eye, 
or  open  space,  and  if  rightly  constructed,  are  consider* 
ed  08  cflicicnt  as  any.  It  has  been  found  that  small 
stones  are  best  for  this  purpose,  and  in  England  and 
and  Scotland  they  are  broken  to  about  tho  size  ordina- 
rily used  for  McAdam  roads,  or  so  small  that  they  will 
pass  through  a  ring  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter. 
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Prof.  Norton  says — ''  Tho  bottom  of  the  £stODe]  drain 
•hoald  be  about  six  inches  across,  and  from  six  to  eight 
inohea  in  depth  of  these  small  stones  should  be  thrown 
io.  Turfs  cut  thin  and  Tery  oarefuUy  so  as  exactly  to 
fit,  should  be  laid  on  the  top,  over«Iapping  each  otheri 
and  the  tarik  rammed  down  hard,  as  the  object  is  to 
prevent  entirely,  the  access  of  water  from  above;  it 
should  all  filter  in  at  the  sides,  for  if  it  finds  an  entrance 
at  the  top,  sand  and  small  stones  will  wash  down,  and 
•Tontually  choke  the  drain." 

But  the  principal  operations  of  draining  in  Britain, 
f»r  the  last  few  years,  have  been  with  tiles  made  of 
olay,   and   burnt    after  the  manner  of  burning  bricks. 
These  could  be  used  with  more  economy,  e&pecially  in 
Istriots   where   stones  were  scarce,    the  expense  of 
iransporting  tlie  former,  being  ranch  less.    They  have 
keen  made  of  various  forms.     The  curved  or  *^  horse- 
Aloe ''  shape  was  first  adopted.     The  tiles  were  made 
k  lengths  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches,  and  three  to 
bur  inches  wide,  with  "  soles  "  for  the  tiles  to  rest  on 
rhen  laid  in  the  drain.     The  manner  of  making  drains 
with  these,  has  so  frequently  been  described  in  our  pa- 
ges, that  nothing  further  seems  necessary  in  regard  to 
them.     Of  late,  another  form,  called  "  pipe  "  tile,  has 
been  introduced.     We  have  never  seen  any  of  this  kind ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  them,  and  their 
operation,  we  presume  they  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Norton,  who  during  his 
residence  in  England  and   Scotland,  made  drainage  a 
aubjeot  of  particular  investigation.    We  copy  from  his 
lecture  on  draining,  before  referred  to  in  this  article ; 

"It  is  a  simple  round  pipe,  made  in  lengths  like  the  first 
and  for  the  cross  drains  of  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  These  can  be  made 
muoh  cheaper  thaa  the  other  kind,  as  they  are  smaller, 
and  ail  in  one  piece.  They  are  aot  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  old  fashioned  tile  and  sole,  and  there- 
fore aa  additional  saving  is  efiected  on  the  transpor- 
tation. The  trenoh  for  their  reception  is  also  much 
•mailer,  being  at  the  top  just  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  trencher  to  work,  and  cut  at  the  bottom  with  a 
narrow  tool,  to  exactly  the  proper  sise  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  pipe.  The  pieces  are  simply  laid  end  to  end. 
and  wedged  with  small  stones  when  necessary.  The 
water  finds  its  way  in  at  the  joints.  Many  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  operation  of  these  drains, 
thinking  that  water  would  scarcely  penetrate  into  so 
•mall  a  channel,  through  such  minute  apertures.  No 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  any  case.  One 
gentleman,  residing  in  the  south  of  England,  who  has 
employed  these  small  pipe  tiles  in  draining  exceedingly 
Itiff  clays,  laying  them  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and 
ramming  the  day  hard  down,  ofiered  a  premium  of 
£100  to  any  person  who  would  keep  the  water  ont  of 
them.  These  tiles,  of  both  varieties,  are  made  by 
maohinery.  The  clay  is  worked  in  an  ordinary  png 
mill,  such  as  used  in  brick-making,  oare  being  taken 
that  no  stones  are  present ;  it  is  then  forced  through 
a  die  of  a  circular  or  horse-shoe  shape,  according  to 
the  kind  of  tile  intended  to  be  made.  It  passes  through 
in  a  continuous  stream,  which  is  out  ofi'into  the  proper 
lengths  by  hand,  or  by  a  little  apparatus  connected 
with  the  machine." 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  Hon.  John  D<la- 
riELD,  of  Oaklands  Farm,  near  Geneva,  has  lately  im- 
ported firom  England,  one  of  the  roost  approved  ma- 
chines for  making  tiles.  It  is  Scragg'M  patent,  and  is 
represented  by  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
has  received  two  prizes  of  £20  each,  from  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  as  the  best  tile  machine  exhibited  at  their 
•hows.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  D.  the  following 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  machine: — "It  was  made 
hj  Scraggy  of  Cheshire,  England.    It  is  of  the  largest 


size  and  embraces  every  improvement  to  the  praat 
time.  This  machine  works  the  clay  and  soeeu  it.  so 
as  to  remove  all  stones  and  other  •qhstanccii  it  is  thet 
carried  forward  by  the  machinery,  and  paand  tkioif  k 
dies  of  any  reqoired  form  or  pattern,  and  debfend  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  ready  for  the  kiln.  The  dies 
which  accompany  the  machine,  will  prMfaKediaiappes 
of  1 , 1 1.  2, 21, 3,  5,  and  6  inches  bore.  Hoiw.tboe  tiles, 
rising  2i  and  4  inches,  with  soles  to  mateh  the  tiles- 
semi -cylinders  of  8  and  11  inches  in  diameter.  A  pat- 
tern has  also  arrived  lor  a  new  Ibrm  of  pipe,  with  a  fboi 
attached.  This  is  a  new  feature,  and,  as  it  mcbs,  ss 
improvement .  The  machine  is  arraaged  also  Sar  nikiiy 
ridge  tiles  and  pan  tiles  for  rooiog. 

"As  soon  as  the  machine  is  pat  into  work,  Iwfllioi 
a  specimen  of  each  tile  to  the  Agricultural  Boou.  It 
is  probable  that  it  may  be  in  operatioB  by  Jane,  asd 
then  drain  tiles  will  be  furnished  for  not  ovsr  tea  so- 
lars per  1000,  and  I  hope  in  good  time  to  seetkoB  de- 
livered for  a  less  cost.  We  cannot  yet  form  aa  aces' 
rate  calculation,  bat  we  are  sore  not  to  exceed  $10  per 
1000. 

''  I  hope  to  cause  the  works  to  be  erected  dose  to 
the  canal,  that  a  ready  delivery  may  be  made  tadiitaal 
farmers. 

*'  In  procuring  this  machine,  I  hare  been  mack  fiTor- 
ed  by  the  gentlemanly  attentions  of  Mr.  John  Girdvood, 
of  Chirk  Castle,  Seotland,  who  interested  fainnelf  msek 
and  eamestlv  in  the  erection  af  thia  particalai  kind.  I 
am  also  under  obligations  to  Prof.  Norton,  who  fru 
brought  this  machine  into  notice  in  this  couatiT  in  oae 
of  hb  lectures,  and  Ifaroogh  whevi  1  leceivcd  aa  iatn- 
dnction  to  Mr.  Girdwood." 

As  to  the  expenu  t^  ^rammgt  ia  thb  coaatij,  at 
precise  statements  can  at  present  be  i^^e.  Whcsflia- 
chines  for  making  tiles  shall  have  been  brought  nto  ioll 
operation  here,  and  all  other  briAcbes  of  the  baaiseai 
become  fully  understood  and  systenatised,  the  cost  viO 
be  reduced.  But  Mr.  JonveroK,  near  Geneva,  whoat 
draining  operations  have  been  several  times  spoken  d 
in  oar  pages,  states  that  at  the  cost  which  he  hss  is- 
cnrred,  twenty -eight  cents  .^er  rod,  the  inve&tawat  n 
the  most  profitable  ho  has  made  on  fats  farm. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  any  definite  ndei  as 
to'the  diitanee  apart  whicb  drains  shoaald  be  laid.  TUi 
must  depend  on  the  condi  tioa  of  the  land .  in  many  fieldi, 
drains  are  only  needed  in  particular  ntoatioas  or  wt 
spots,  other  portions  being  sufficiently  dry.  Where  ths 
soil  is  uniformly  wet,  or  is  generally  iajnred  by  watcf 
in  the  subsoil,  the  role  which  is  followed  in  Britain  wifi 
probaUy  be  found  best,  and  that,  according  to  Pref. 
Norton,  is  to  lay  the  drains  at  eighteen  to  tweatr-fov 
feet  apart,  which  he  says  will  drain  the  atiflest  and  vet- 
test  land. 

The  depth  of  drains,  it  is  generally  agreed,  skoM 
not  be  less  than  two  and  a-half  feet.  T^y  shorid  be 
so  deep  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  kesng  afieeted 
by  any  operations  on  the  the  soil,  either  in  nsieg  dn 
common  plow  or  the  sabaoil  plow.  Whea  the  tiles  an 
once  laid,  and  the  earth  is  properly  fixed  around  thea. 
they  should  never  be  disturbed,  except  t»  remedy 
obstruction. 


CvLTunx  OF  GxAFBS  IR  Orio. — It  is  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  society  for  tka  eoonty  d 
Hamilton,  O.,  that  not  less  than  five  hundred  koah^ 
of  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes  were  scdd  in  CiaeiB- 
nati  during  last  season,  for  "  table  use  " — the  price  $3 
to  $4  per  bushel.  Bat  the  quantity  sold  for  the  tahis 
is  said  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the 
quantity  used  in  the  manufacture  oif  wine.  The  grape 
culture  is  profitably  oarried  oa  in  the  vicinity  of  Go- 
oinaati,  on  the  roughest  hill-sides,  which  nre  of  bat  bft- 
tle  value  for  the  oi^iaary  purposes  ef  agrienltwa. 
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Systom,  Order,  and  BoMkcmj* 

An  oTil  of  great  magnitude  seems  to  pervade  and  in- 
laence  too  many 'farmers,  and  that*  is  the  employment 
•f  sia  insufficient  force  to  perform  their  duty  at  the  pro- 
»er  season,  and  with  economy  of  time.  The  oft  repeat- 
id  excuses  for  such  neglect,  and  for  the  losses  flowing 
rom  it,  are,  too  much  land  in  occapancy,  or  want  of 
aesuM,  alias  capital.  Boobtless  there  are  instances 
vhere  such  causes  do  operate  harshly,  but  they  are  pro- 
lably  exceptions  only,  and  by  no  means  a  general  fea* 
ure.  As  a  general  rule,  tlia  due  cultivation  of  one 
londred  acres,  requires  a  permanent  steady  application 
it  the  force  or  labor  of  one  man,  a  lad,  and  one  good 
«aiii  af  horses.  With  less  power,  it  cannot  be  main- 
ained  ia  good  4MMKlition,  or  continue  profitable.  This 
>roporttoa  of  force  is  indispensable  for  any  larger  quan- 
ity  of  land.  The  owner  of  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
teres,  if  an  able  workman,'  needs  the  addition  of  but 
Nie  laborer  if  studying  the  closest  economy;  but  a  lit- 
ie  reflection  will  convince  us  that  two  laborers  will  be 
nore  efiective,  and  provide  against  the  contingencies  of 
ackness,  or  the  casual  calls  from  the /am  to  the  neighbor- 
n^  markets,  or  occasional  public  d«4ties,  to  which  every 
nan  is  called  to  •contribute  a  portion  of  his  time.  Judging 
jroni  the  county  best  known  to  me,  the  great  bulk  of 
Kir  state  is  divided  into  farms  of  about  150  acres, '  or 
esa, — a  size  quite  easy  efeontrol  fay  a  proprietor,  with 
:wo  laborers,  rendering  the  excuse  of  too  much  land  ia 
>ce«ipaacy,  as  untrue  and  inyalid. 

Xhe  next  excuse,  the  want  of  capital,  is  equally  uo- 
lotind ;  for  no  man  ever  pays  wages  out  of  his  capital 
»r  priDc^aL  Wages  are  e^r  derived  from  profits,  and 
>verj  farmer  most  naturally  enlarges  or  dimimshes  the 
-ate  of  wages,  according  to  Che  increase  or  decrease  of 
iia  profits.  This  is  a  law  we  all  follow,  though  we  do 
lot  all  study  it,  4>r  consider  ita  bearings  upon  our  profes- 
iion,  whether  farmers,  merftkants,  or  manufacturers. 

If  profits  oease,  we  oease  te  porsae  the  vocation,  and 
urn  oar  attention  and  means  to  objects  of  greater  de> 
nand  among  our  fellow  mfen. 

B«C  at  ao  tine  ia  the  history  of  man,  did  the  cultiva- 
Lion  of  the  earth,  properly  pursued,  ever  eease  to  af- 
ford abundant  profit  to  the  eapital  employed,  and  suffi- 
oaent  wages  to  all  engaged  in  it.^  I  am  aware  that  this 
poaitien  will  be  denied  by  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
and  ana  willing  to  admit  that  some  portions  of  the  earth 
lo  not  exhibit  the  feature  above  claimed;  but  the  cause 
Cor  snch  an  exoeptioa,  is  an  artificial  interference  with 
the  farmer,  fensing  him  from  his  natural  poeitioa  to 
meet  the  exigencies  or  desires  of  some  other  olass  of 
his  fellow  beinga.  Happily  with  us,  the  position  I 
claim  lor  the  JUnerican  iSurmer  is  well  sustained,  aad 
needs  no  other  proof,  than  the  existing  prosperity  of  the 
trfaole  breadth  of  our  land, — its  uniform,  steady,  onward 
inoreaoe  firom  year  to  year,  sinoe  the  dawn  of  our  free- 
doai« 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  because  the  abore 
ezctuee  are  ofiered  as  cause  to  adhere  to  the  plow,  the 
barrow,  the  scythe,  and  the  flail,  as  the  only  absolutely 
necessary  implements  for  the  farm. 

Has  it  not  been  proved  already,  that  the  work  ac* 
L-omplished  in  Ibrmer  days,  is  now  performed  by  other 
implements,  or  improvements  on  old  ones,  with  much 
iest  lahoT  and  in  much  U$9  timef  Is  not  our  work  ge- 
nerally bttUr  done  at  this  day,  by  all  who  use  these 
impr'>ved  implements?  Surely  it  is  so,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  ecoaomy  with  which  wheat  can  be  raised, 
and  as  we  hope  fiirtheor  to  prove,  in  the  raising  of  Indi- 
an corn. 

Ijet  us  now  proceed  with  the  examination  of  other 
Cum  implements  and  machinery,  testing  their  economj^ 


There  is  music  ia  the  sound  of  the  flail,  but  its  notes 
are  seldom  heard  since  the  introduction  of  the  Thruk- 
tag  Maehint.  It  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
(1732)  that  the  first  machine  for  threshing  grain  was 
patented,  by  a  worthy  Scotch  farmer.  All  however, 
that  was  claimed  for  it  was,  that  by  its  use,  one  man 
would  do  the  usual  work  of  six  men.  In  1755  another 
and  better  machine  was  produced  in  Scotland.  In  1772 
the  English  began  to  feel  the  necessitv  to  save  labor 
and  time,  and  a  machine  was  produced  by  Mr.  Smart ; 
and  in  1785,  a  London  mechanic  brought  forward  an 
improvement  which  was  more  successful  than  its  pre- 
decessors, though  far  from  perfect^  others  followed  ra- 
pidly until  the  year  1790 — ^93,  when  an  American  farm- 
er, Mr.  Ampthill,  of  Virginia^  invented  a  machine  for 
threshing  grain  by  moveable  rods,  and  this  machine  was 
introduced  favorably  into  England. 

Prior  to  1790,  an  ingenious  Scotch  mechanic  had  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  passing  the  grain  between  rollerS| 
which  probably  led  to  the  improved  machine  now  so  ex- 
tensively used'in  this  country ;  nevertheless,  it  was  left 
for  American  ingenuity  to  supply  the  English  farmer 
with  the  more  perfect  machine,  for  it  is  the  American 
design  noa*  mostly  used,  as  patented  by  Jas.  Atkinson, 
of  Braham  Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  the  application  6f 
spikes  on  the  revolving  dram,  that  is  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. The  use  of  the  threshing  machine  in  this  State, 
does  not,  I  believe,  extend  beyond  the  year  1822,  or 
tbereabcMits,  when  a  very  imperfiect  one  was  put  up  in 
Saratoga  county,  brought  from  New  Hampshire.  Not 
operating  with  the  desired  success  of  the  proprietor,  it 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Burrall,  a  farmer  at  Ge- 
neva^ in  Ontario  county.  He  being  a  skillful  and  scien- 
tific mechanic,  as  well  as  farmer,  very  soon  improved 
upon  its  mechanism,  and  in  1830,  gave  to  us  the  ma- 
chine which  can  thresh  for  us  300  bushels  per  day  or 
more.  A  more  conclusive  proof  of  excellence  need  not 
be  required  than  the  fact  that,  since  1830,  full  four 
thousand  of  theat  Threshing  Machines,  have  been  put 
into  operation  in  the  tJnited  States.  They  are  made  of 
various  sises;  the  aiost  convenient  for  the  farmer,  being 
capable  of  threshing  about  200  bushels  per  day,  with 
the  power  of  four  horses. 

Having  for  several  years  used  one  of  those  threshing 
machines,  I  compute  the  cost  of  threshing  and  cleaning 
my  wheat,  (both  operations  being  performed  by  the 
same  force  or  power,)  as  follows: 
One  man  to  feed  the  machine,  at  39  ct9.  per  day 
do         to  supply  the  feeder,. .   38    " 
do         to  pitch  from  the  mow,  34^  " 
do         to  deliver  the  straw,. .   32    " 
do         to   attend  the  fanning 
mfll,  generally  done  by  self,  50    ^' 


u 
u 


ti 


Per  day, $1  93i  for  labor. 

Four  horses  and  a  driver,. ...  2  50 

■  $4  431  pr  day. 

Wheat  is  threshed  at  an  easy  pace,  delivering  200 
bushels  (often  more)  per  day,  which  at  the  above  rates, 
makes  the  cost  per  bushel  to  be  two  c»nts,  21.1000. 

It 'Should  be  remarked  that  th^  rates  of  wages  above 
named  are  the  actual  rates  paid ;  the  work  being  done 
by  yearly  hands,  whose  wages  amount  per  day  to  the 
sums  stated. 

Itinerant  threshing  machines,  can  generally  be  hired 
to  thresh  for  farmers  who  do  not  possess  these  imple- 
ments. The  charge  for  threshing  in  such  cases,  is  from 
four  to  five  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  supply  by  the  farm- 
er, of  all  necessary  horses  except  two,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary labor  except  the  owner,  who  commonly  feeds 
his  own  machine.  These  machines  are  generally  used 
on  the  field,  the  wheat  sheaves  are  brought  from  the 
shocks,  and  the  straw  is  left  in  numberless  instances 
occupying  the  same  resting  plaoe  season  after  season. 
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Tho  economy  of  the  tbreshinff  machine  is  readily  nn^ 
derstood,  when  we  compare  throat  per  bushel  as  above 
stated,  with  the  cost  per  bushel  when  threshed  by  the 
flail,  and  cleaned  through  the  fanning  mill.  There  are 
incidental  benefits,  also,  of  much  value,  such  as  prompt 
separation  for  market  before  winter  sets  in, — saving  in 
weight — no  destruction  by  rats  aud  vermin, — no  loss  of 
interest ; — ^it  gives  abundant  time  to  house  or  stack  the 
straw  for  our  stock. 

In  all  estimates  for  work  done  by  our  machines,  we 
ought  to  charge  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
machinery,  for  its  wear  and  tear  annually ;  and  in  this 
case,  we  must  distribute  this  charge  rateably  between 
the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats,  or  whatever 
erops  are  subjected  to  its  operation. 

Thus  far,  it  is  hoped  that  farming,  when  conducted 
nnder  a  system  where  the  labor  is  performed  by  well- 
constructed  machines,  or  implements,  is  proved  to  be 
economical,  and  necessarily  moro  profitable.  After  the 
consideration  of  a  few  more  important  implements,  I 
propose  to  enter  upon  the  easy  task  of  censuring  the 
ieant  of  sy$tem  ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  I  hope,  as  to 
create  a  desire  for  order  and  method.  Agbxcola.  Se- 
neea  Co.,  May,  1849. 

d[i)e  0ea0on. 

The  Winter  and  the  April  now  storaa* 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa — ^The  early  part  of  November, 
1848,  will  long  be  remembered  and  often  qooted  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant  for  the  severity  of  its  frosts.  In  ma- 
ny places  the  mercury  fell  to  2®  and  3^  below  zero,  and 
the  ground  froze  as  solid  as  though  midwinter  had  dri- 
ven the  mellowness  of  autumn  into  a  hopelesiv  grave. 
Bark  clouds  floated  over  the  atmosphere,  and  frequent 
•now  squalls  fully  indicated  that  the  power  of  the 
northern  storm-king  was  in  no  way  relaxed  through 
the  kind  influences  of  summer.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  earth  was  whitened  with  its  win* 
try  vestment,  and  though  the  cold  was  less  severe, 
the  snow  remained  upon  the  ground  for  several 
days.  The  evening  of  the.  17th  is  memorable  for  the 
luminous  and  beauiful  Aurora  Borealis  which  contin- 
ued to  increase  in  interest  until  ten  o'clock.  The 
streamers  were  of  unusual  brilliancy,  and  followed  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succeasion  that  they  gave  a  life-like 
appearance  to  the  whole  northern  horizon.  But  what 
was  most  interesting  in  this  night's  phenomena  was  the 
**  Corona,"  or  union  of  beams  at  a  common  centre,  but 
entirely  separate  from  the  long  streamers  of  the  north. 
Although  light  clouds  were  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
and  the  night  was  moonless,  the  degree  of  light  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  full  harvest  moon.  Indeed,  the 
power  of  light  was  so  great  that  a  person  might  have 
seen  to  pick  up  a  pin  or  a  needle  in  the  streets  without 
difficulty.  The  greatest  degree  of  light  occurred  about 
half  past  nine  o'clock. 

Whether  these  lights  have  any  influence  on  the  fu- 
ture state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  are  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  storms,  is  a  point  of  some 
importance  in  the  economy  of  meteorological  operations, 
and  we  rejoice  that  men  of  leisure  and  science  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  country  have  the  matter  in  investi- 
gation. It  will  be  admitted  by  all  any  way  observant, 
wo  believe,  that  atmospheric  changes,  and  often  very 
great  ones,  follow  the  appearance  of  these  beautiful 
oorruscations.  When  seen  in  autumn,  the  season  when 
they  are  most  commonly  visible,  they  have  become  the 
proverbial  heralds  of  cold.  Cool  weather  followed  their 
appearance  in  this  instance,  though  of  a  more  severe 
nature  than  that  which  preceded  them. 

Early  in  Becember  the  bands  of  this  premature  win- 


ter gave  way,  the  frost  broke  np,  the  gromui  settled, 
and  everything  savored  too  noeh  of  spring.  The 
amonnt  of  freezing  in  the  month  was  very  limited,  aad 
many  fanners  plowed  as  conTeaience  dictated,  ODtil  ths 
20 ih  of  the  month.  Sheep  refused  hay  imul  that  lioBs, 
and  neat  eattle  preferred  rambling  abroed  te  the  eee- 
fineroeut  of  the  yard.  The  son  shone  in  mifdwrii,  and 
vegetation  in  many  instances,  started  inte  new  life. 
On  the  night  of  the  iitd,  snow  fell  on  the  mfroaes 
earth  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  an  iacreaang  eool- 
ness  of  atmosphere  was  the  oonseqnenee.  The  night 
of  the  23d,  was  the  coldest  tbos  lar  expeneaccd  in  tbs 
season,  with  fresh  wind  firom  the  northwest ;  24th,  wind 
changes  to  southwest,  and  blew  a  searching  ehtUisg 
gale;  25,  warm  and  thawj  in  the  morning,  with  s  hea- 
vy driving  rain  in  the  idrteraoc»n.  wiiich  spoiled  cfas 
sleighing.  At  evening,  wind  changed  to  the  northvest 
and  blew  a  heavy  gale  for  24  boars ;  27th^  snow  ooa- 
menced  (ailing  at  noon  from  north,  aiid  eontinnBd  wu\ 
it  fell  four  inches;  29th,  snow  again  to  the  depth  of  S 
inches  from  the  south,  which  again  mahes  the  siccgyi^ 
fine. 

January  1,  eool  with  a  ^fiii  breeae  from  the  N.W.: 
2,  tremendous  blow  which  piled  the  snow  in  BoantaiDa 
along  the  fences  and  in  the  highways,  after  which  it 
continues  cold  for  several  days.  A  thaw  cnme  on  the 
22d,  which  spoiled  the  sleighing  in  places  where  the 
snow  lay  as  it  fell,  or  was  partially  i>lown  off;  24th, 
the  weather  grows  cold  again. 

.  February  was  a  month  of  onparalleled  aererity.  Bat 
few  mornings  in  that  month,  was  the  naerenry  Msadisg 
above  zero,  while  in  many  instances,  it  sank  to  10**  sad 


12**,  and  in  one  or  two  to  20*^.     It 


a  month  of 


form  pinching  cold,  attended  with  hot  lew  storms,  bat 
of  nniform  good  sleighing. 

March  was  of  a  lamb-like  charaeter  thfetn^hitsdiin- 
tion,  cool  but  not  Mdstering.  Sonth  winds  aadfijgs  d» 
solved  the  snow  rapidly  about  the  20tb,  and  by  the  dose 
of  the  month,  the  ground  was  nearlj  naked  even  wlkere 
the  deepest  drifts  had  accnmnlated  in  the  storms  of  via- 
tor. A  light  snow  of  some  three  or  fimr  inebes  ia 
depth,  fell  towards  the  dose  of  the  month,  but  with  the 
mud  beneath  and  the  snnshine  nboTe,  u  waa  sooa  dis- 
solved. 

April  came  in  with  mildness,  and  the  wniiiiiiifi  asd 
dry  winds  argued  that  the  reign  of  mod  would  sooa  he 
past.  The  5th  was  a  warm,  amokj,  spriag-Kke  day, 
and  the  merry  birds  sang  sweetly  in  ita  snashine.  Oa 
the  6tb,  It  changed  to  cooler;  lOth^  nsild  and  ^leea- 
ble,  plowing  oommeneed  on  warm  irj  lands;  ISth,  eoM 
with  dark  clouds  flitting  from  northweet;  14th,  ooldcr 
weather  comes  on,  dark  heavy  eloiids  overspread  ike 
horizon,  giving  frequent  squalls  of  snow,  attended  by  s 
high  northwest  wind ;  so  intense  is  the  eold  that  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze  nt  2  o'cloek,  P.  M. ;  at  aii^te, 
freezes  hard,  so  that  the  mmbKng  of  a  wngon  is  load 
and  heavy.  1 5th,  wind  continues  high  throogh  the  dv , 
with  lighter  olonds,  whioh  give  fireq|iient  aqoaUs;  tkt 
ground  did  nf>t  thaw  at  all  that  day,  and  amnti  stresas 
were  frozen  over.  16th,  a  dark  morky  daj,  with  vsrr 
frequent  squalls,  wind  high  from  northweai ;  17th,  c^^r 
with  a  keen  air,  and  the  sen  shining  faintly,  ns  if  oh- 
scnred  by  snow;  18,  stiff  breene  from  the  aontlies«. 
frost  nearly  out  of  the  groond  at  noon ;  ekMsds  heavy ;  st 
4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  commences  raining,  with  the  wild 
high ;  at  ten  minutes  past  5  o^^lock,  wind  changes  to 
northeast,  and  snow  commences  falling  moderately ;  coa- 
tinues  to  snow  through  the  evening,  hoc  mehs  as  ikA 
as  it  falls ;  at  nine  o'clock  oa  the  morning  ef  the  I9tk, 
snow  measures  eight  inches  deep  on  n  level,  nad  eoen- 
nues  to  fall  rapid,  until  eleven,  after  which  the  fall  ias 
measure  subsides;  at  9  P.  M.|  done  sn»win|r,  though 
the  wind  continues  northeast ,  mild,  snow  wanting. 

It  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  in  this  stoirm, 
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balf  tke  saow  melted  as  it  fell,  and  that,  bad 
iUl  beea  oa  the  groaad  at  onoe,  the  depth  could  not 
aT^e  beea  len  than  18  iaofaes,  which  would  probably 
lake  it  the  keavieet  snow  of  the  season.  Althoogh 
le  trees  were  heavily  borne  down  with  their  borthens, 
:  is  fortnaate  that  vegetation  was  in  no  instance  suffi- 
iently  adTaaced  to  be  ii^red  by  its  effeois.  It  is,  on 
he  20th,  rapidly  wasting,  though  cheeked  in  its  depar- 
are  by  a  oool  northwest  breesse,  clouds,  and  the  pros- 
ect  ef  a  firosty  night  to  proiong  its  unwelcome  visit  t<h 
lorrovr. 

Althonjfh  the  past  winter  as  has  beenshowo,  has  ex* 
ibited  a  Deeember  of  a  mildness  suited  to  a  more 
outhero  latitude,  and  a  February  of  almost  polar  seve- 
itjy  and  many  fears  were  awakened  chat  sad  efleccs 
rould  resdit  from  the  two  extremes,  especially  to  our 
raits,  the  early  iadieations  of  spring  revived  the  hope  that 
lo  anticipated  evils  of  this  nature  would  be  reaiised.  Pre- 
ioas  to  the  late  storm  and  cold,  the  buds  of  the  peaeh  and 
ilani  afipeared  to  possess  a  aniform  appearance  of 
lealtbfol  vitality.  Grass  and  winter  grain  also^  before 
»eing  ptnehed  by  the  cold  dry  winds,  looked  fair  and 
tronaiMng. 

In  a  season  of  so  mixed  a  temperature,  the  farmer 
vill  naturally  fear  for  the  safety  and  healthfulness  of 
lis  domestic  animals,  hot  aH  kinds  of  stock,  unless  it 
»e  in  a  few  instances  where  tbey  commenced  the  wio- 
er  in  leanness,  or  have  failed  of  recoivin<i^  the  kind  at- 
ention  which  is  their  due  from  those  who  should  be 
lappy  in  admtmsterisg  to  their  comfort,  come  oat  in 
lealthful  thrif tineas,  an  ample  compensation  for  all  the 
ahor  which  has  been  bestowed  in  their  behalf.  Wm. 
Sacoh.     Riekwiond,  JTsst.,  jtprU  21,  1849. 

—  -  -  -  _    ^  -     ■  — ■ — 

€l)e  Uettrlnarn  Department 

Dockuig  and  Castrating  Lambs* 

Eds.  Cvltivatob — As  the  time  is  at  hand  to  attend 
:o  docking  and  castrating  lambs,  I  will  give  yon  my 
nethod  of  performing  that  operation. 

When  the  lambs  are  from  one  to  two  weeks  old,  and 
Lbe  weather  is  good,  I  drive  up  my  ewes  and  lambs  to 
tbe  barn^yard,  in  the  afternoon,  towards  sunset;  put 
Lhem  in  a  close  yard,  take  out  all  the  lambs.  Put  the 
lambs  in  a  smsll  pen,  or  on  the  bam  floor;  then  let  the 
s^ves  out  in  the  barn-yard,  which  should  be  weli  litter- 
ed with  straw.  Have  a  boy  to  catch  the  lambs;  hand 
tbem  to  another  hand,  who  lets  them  stand  on  their 
feet.  I  take  the  tail  in  my  left  hand,  bold  it  out 
ftraight,  have  a  good  shoe  knife,  and  cut  off  the  tail  as 
close  as  suits  lancy.  I  find  this  method  quicker  and 
better  than  a  ehisel  and  block.  Then  mark  the  ear  and 
let  the  lamb  go,  keeping  them  in  the  yard  over  night. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  week  or  two,  bring  up  the  ewes 
and  lambs  again.  Put  them  in  a  close  pen;  select  out 
the  lambs;  let  tbe  ewe  lambs  go;  put  the  ram  lambs  in 
a  pen  or  on  a  barn  floor.  After  the  lambs  are  all  ta- 
ken out,  let  the  ewes  into  the  yard.  Remember  to  have 
it  well  covered  with  dry  straw.  Have  a  boy  to  catch 
the  ram  lambs,  place  a  good  hand  on  a  low  bench,  who 
should  take  the  Iamb  on  bis  lap;  hold  him  by  his  fore 
and  hind  legs.  The  operator  will  soon  And  in  What  po- 
sition the  lamb  should  be  held.  I  take  my  knife,  cut 
ofT  about  half  the  pooch,  pull  oat  the  testicle,  and  set 
down  the  lamb.  The  mother  comes  np  to  meet  him ; 
he  soon  lays  down,  consequently  soon  stops  bleedinor. 
The  next  morning  I  let  them  out.  The  lamb  will  go 
off*  as  smart  as  if  nothing  had  occured.  There  is  more 
danger  from  docking  than  altering.  To  perform  both 
operations  at  the  same  time  is  too  severe. 

I  will  give  my  reason  for  choosing  the  evening  in- 
stead of  the  morning,  which  is  the  usual  time  for  alter- 


ing. If  you  perform  the  operation  in  the  morning,  the 
ewes  are  hungry,  and  ramble  about  for  food,  the  poor 
lamb  will  drag  along  in  pain,  and  continue  bleeding, 
from  the  exercise.  Reverse  the  time,  and  the  ewes  and 
lambs  lie  down  and  continue  quiet  all  night,  and  the 
bleeding  soon  stops.  O.  F.  M.  Wheeler,  Steuben  Co,, 
N.  y.,  ^prU,  1849. 

€:attte  that  have  eaten  Apples* 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa— I  had  a  lot  of  cows  break  into 
an  orchard,  and  soon  after  they  had  eaten  all  the  apples 
they  wanted,  they  were  discovered,  and  salt  was  given 
them,  of  which  they  partook  freely.  Not  one  was  in- 
jured. Afterwards  I  had  a  lot  of  steers  break  in  and 
gorge  themselves  with  apples  in  the  same  way  as  the 
cows  had  dune,  and  I  gave  them  salt  with  the  Kke  re- 
sults. The  effect  of  the  salt  was,  I  presume,  to  retard 
fermentation,  and  operate  on  the  bowels  as  a  cathartio. 
Whether  it  would  always  have  tbe  same  effect,  I  can- 
nut  say,  but  it  is  worth  a  trisl.  Abkaham  Wanzeb. 
Sherman,  Fairfield  County y  Conn.,  1849. 


Care  for  Foal  la  the  Poet. 


Having  a  cow  that  had  been  troubled  with  this  dis- 
ease for  a  long  time,  and  after  applying  numerous  re- 
medies  without  any  apparent  success, — the  foot  beoom- 
ing  very  putrid,  I  applied  for  tbreo  successive  days,  a 
strong  solution  of  copperas  once  in  each  day — after 
which  I  applied  for  a  few  days,  strong  pork  brine,  and 
a  complete  cure  wss  effected.  F.  £.  8tow.  Brat'*' 
vUU,  O.,  Feb.  26,  1849. 


Care  ol'  Heaves  in  Hofses. 


Eds.  CuLTivATOB^Pick  or  gather  the  bods  or 
sprouts  of  the  white  pine,  in  the  spring,  say  in  May,  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  should  be  ga* 
thered  when  young  and  tender,  being  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long.  They  can  be  cured  or  dried,  and  are  then 
jn  readiness  at  all  times.  I  used  from  two  to  three 
quarts  of  the  buds  a-hen  ipreen,  to  about  three  gallons 
of  water,  and  let  them  simmer  or  boil  until  I  thought 
their  strength  was  mostly  in  the  liquid.  When  cool, 
I  gave  the  horse  nearly  a  quart  daily,  for  ten  days, 
which  proved  a  perfect  cure. 

The  horse  was  unable  to  work  before  adminis- 
tering the  above,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  better 
horse  in  the  land  for  business.  The  cure  was  effected 
in  June,  1845. 

I  further  recommend  to  all  persons  troubled  with  pain 
in  tbe  chest  or  side,  to  use  the  above  liquid,  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar.  I  have  bad  more  benefit  from  this  medi- 
cine for  pain  in  the  side  and  breast,  than  anything  I  have 
ever  used.    JoHir  D.  Spbuceb.    Herkmer,  N.  Y. 


Bone  Heal  fbr  Cows. 


It  may  have  been-  frequently  noticed  that  cows,  whila 
giving  milk,  evince  a  disposition  to  eat  bones.  The  ap- 
petite is  sometimes  very  strong  for  them;  indeed  sovo* 
racious  are  some  cows  that  tbev  will  leave  all  other 
food  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  borfCS,  which  they  will 
chew  by  tbe  hour  together.  This  apparently  morbid 
propensity  is  accounted  for  by  the  following  theory :-» 
Chemical  analysis  proves  that  milk  contains  bone;  and 
it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  food  of  the  cow  should  con- 
tain the  elements  of  bone,  in  order  to  produce  milk  of 
proper  quality,  or  that  which  is  capable  of  affording 
due  support  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  If  the  food  is 
destitute  of  any  of  the  essential  principles  of  milk,  the 
effort  of  nature  to  perfect  this  fluid,  may  occasion  a 
drawback  on  some  of  the  bodily  tissues,  and  tbe  sub- 
stance of  the  bones  and  muscles  may  be  carried  off  in 
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the  milk.  The  bones  from  this  caase  become  weakened, 
and  are  unable  to  support  the  body.  This  effect  is 
sometimes  called  the  "  bone  disease."  Prof.  John- 
ston, several  years  since,  suggested  that  6oii«  wuml 
ftd  to  cows,  would  be  found  useful  in  soeh  eases.  A 
late  number  of  the  Mauaehuseiti  Plowman  states  that 
a  number  of  farmers  have  tried  this,  and  report  that 
they  have  found  it  an  efiectual  remedy. 

Land  which  has  been  long  pastured  by  milch  oows, 
has  been  found  to  become  so  much  exhausted  of  phos- 
phate of  lime— 4 he  earthy  matter  of  bone»-Hhat  the 
milk  was  deficient  in  this  principle,  and  the  oows  be- 
came weak  in  their  frames,  and  unhealthy.  On  manu- 
ring the  land  with  bones  and  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  eomposition  of  the  herbage  again  became  perfect, 
and  the  cows  were  strong,  anid  gave  good  and  nourish- 
ing milk. 

She  fiorttctdtnral  Pfpartmmt 

CONPVGTXD  BT  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


The  ABMiicMi  Pratt  CvUwisI* 


This  new  work,  having  been  delayed  beyond  the 
time  announced  for  its  appearance,  it  seems  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  late  severe  illness  of  the  author  when  it 
was  nearly  completed  having  arrested  its  progress  thro' 
the  press,  it  is  now  concluded,  in  order  to  make  it  as 
correct  and  complete  as  possible,  to  defer  its  publica- 
tion till  near  the  commencement  of  another  iiriiit  sea- 
son, or  OB  the  first  of  August. 

FraitB  in  OJOo  aad  advene  Sofla. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Ag- 
rioolture,  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  2S0  pages,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  B.  Batbham, 
mostly  occupied  with  valuable  agrieoltural  matter,  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  reporu  oa  the  eultivatioa 
of  fruit  in  Ohio. 

The  unusually  diversified  soil  of  the  ftate,  so  fer  as 
it  afieou  the  success  of  difiereat  variaties  of  fruit  in 
different  localities,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  C.  Springer ,  of 
Muskingum  county: — 

''  The  geological  arrangements  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially from  the  eastern  to  the  middle  and  southern  bor- 
ders, are  sueh  as  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  this 
subject.  The  various  strata  lie  dipping  in  a  airectiaa 
a  little  south  of  east,  and  of  coarse  are  perpetually 
cropping  out,  bringing  to  the  surface  new  formations 
and  combinations  of  olay  and  minerals,  all  of  whioh  ac- 
cording to  their  character,  very  serioady  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  fruits.  And  hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  saoM 
kinds  of  fruits  whichwill  prosper  well  in  one  place,  fail  to 
do  so  directly  west  or  east  m  similar  apparent  situations. 
Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  special  manuring  prooeeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  certain  principles,  or  qualities 
of  soil,  are  essential  to  the  success  of  fi'uits,  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  kinds." 

"  If  you  were  to  take  your  stand  upon  one  of  the  ele- 
vated hills,  of  Muskingum  county,  for  instanoe,  you 
could  at  one  glance,  look  down  upon  earths,  that  would 
hav<)  a  greater  influence  on  the  apple,  peach,  or  cherry, 
for  good  or  for  ill,  than  would  the  whole  range  of  cli- 
mate, from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Allegany  mountains.  The  heart  cherry  upon  these 
low,  white-oak  clay  lands,  winter-kills  almost  without 
exception.  Upon  the  high,  black-oak  ridges,  where 
there  is  a  greater  mixture  of  sand  with  the  soil,  they 
proitper  and  bear  abundantly.  The  peach  and  the 
quince,  on  this  olay  land,  are  veiy  prone  to  winter-kill 
and  hear  little;  on  the  high  grounds  above,  they  do 
well."    <'  The  heart  cherries  seem  to  want  a  sandy 


soil,  and  if  they  can  be  accomosodated  with  tkis,  it  b 
no  difierenee  whether  they  be  ntuated  higk  or  iov. 
The  limestone  clay,  however,  is  not  so  fatal  to  thca  ss 
the  white-oak.  Oa  lands  where  jon  find  tke  ckestsm, 
black-oak,  or  poplar  timber  predomiate  mmmmg  the  Ibr- 
est  trees,  this  cherry  will  be  Tevy  likely  to  prosper." 

Most  varieties  of  the  apple,  it  is  stated,  thrive  finely 
oa  those  lands  so  unfitted  for  the  ehenj ;  Ae  feliowiag 
fisct,  however,  shows  the  diflerent  natare  of  varieties  of 
the  name  speeies,  and  the  dilfereot  soil  they  need: — 

"  The  Roxbory  Russet  oo  the  day  flau  decs  no  good 
— ^the  tree  is  unhealthy,  bears  poorlj,  aad  the  firmi  is 
kaotty  and  defective ;  on  the  elevated  saody  ridges,  ths 
tree  prospers  and  beuMrs  heavy  erops  of  perfsct  fruit. 
The  NewtowB  pippin  is  unauked  to  the  saa^  riifc; 
the  fruit  is  frequeatly  small,  scabby  aad  eracked;  hat 
on  the  clay  flats,  where  the  Unswel  fails,  it  ftodnest 
abundant  crops  of  the  finest  fruiu." 

The  same  paper  sUtes  that  the  Kaabo,  and  the 
Westfield  Seeknofarther,  have  beea  ibaod  to  be  wcU 
adapted  to  all  soils  in  Ohio,  and  prove  exedknt  frniis. 

The  Yriter,  in  hb  prqadice  against  the  AnMricsa 
Congress  of  Fruit  Growers, — the  aioet  iateUigcat  hotly 
of  the  kind,  ever  assembled  ia  the  United  Siati 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  assertiag  that  its  fruit 
mittee  all  resided  east  of  the  Delaware  river. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  of  Marietta,  ia  the  saaM 
saysr— '*  Roxbury  or  Putaam  Rnmet— -oar  aiaia  apple 
for  wiater,  and  lor  sale  oa  the  Mississippt  river — sane 
of  our  river  farms  prodneed  fren  1000  to  IdOObaireb, 
besides  other  varieties — it  keeps  till  April."  This  is 
about  as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  Dr.  Hildreih  sBcatioas 
the  Tallman  Sweeting,  ''  aa  a  valaahle  iargc  greea 
winter  apple.''  The  genaine  Tallmaa  Sweetaag  ia  the 
State  of  New-Tork,  is  quite  light  ydiow,  frequently 
while  yet  hanging  on  the  tree.  He  rhos  speaks  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  the  uafltaeas  of  whieh  Ibr  Ohio, 
has  been  so  largely  discussecTr— "  It  ia  a  fine  apple  fm 
cooking  or  eating ;  the  fruit  ef  cM  treea  ripeae  too  ear- 
ly, but  yoang  ones  do  bettesj  the  *  MMer  rai/  so  eoa- 
msn  to  this  and  many  other  old  kiads,  in  oU  ordiards, 
is  caused  by  the  exhaustioa  of  the  potash  aad  lime  ia 
the  soil,  aad  may  be  remedied  by  reaovatiag  t!h(B  asA  at 
the  roots.'' 


BmmUmgG 


This  sulriect,  which  is  attractiag  so  Baach  atteatioa 
ia  Englaad,  is  not  lees  important  in  our  variable  diaMte. 

Theoretically  considered,  there  eaa  he  ao  doabt  of  the 
great  superiority  ef  '*  heated  air  **  for  thb  parpoae«  cooi- 
bining  as  it  does,  the  essentials  of  warmth  aadveatilatioa. 

Practically,  every  attempt  to  iatrodaee  this,  seeafks, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  to  have  proved  a  failaire  ia 
this  country;  although,  abroad,  the  "  Polasaiae  "  me 
thod,  by  which  a  due  proportioB  of  laoistare  is  aaeved. 
appears  to  find  favor. 

To  easure  success  in  this  mode  of  varaiiiig,  two  thiags 
appear  essentials  The  first  is,  that  a  cafrent  of  air  is 
established  through  the  room  to  be  warmed.  Valess 
this  is  done,  inequality  of  temperature,  aad  stagaaat 
vapor,  will  soon  destroy  the  plants.  The  earreat  eaa  ea> 
sily  he  secured  by  a  large  pipe,  connecting  the  bottom  of 
the  air  chamber,  with  an  aperture  ia  the  floor  at  the  oppo 
site  end  of  the  room.  The  second  requisite  b,  that 
the  air  shall  be  supplied  with  iu  due  proponiaa  ef 
moisture.  This  may  be  done  in  part,  by  coastmetiaig  a 
small  aur  chamber,  and  by  providing  for  the  admiewM 
into  the  air  chamber,  and  into  the  room  to  he  vaiuscd^ 
a  esry  large  volume  of  air.  The  temperature  wiU  there- 
fore he  low,  and  its  capacity  for  moistare  be  little  ia- 
creased.  If  a  greater  degree  of  dampaess  shiwld  be 
desired,  it  will  be  fumbhed  by  drippings  from  a  taak, 
plaoed  over  the  warm  air  pipe. 

It  b  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  ingenioai  mecbaaia 
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shoold  ooDStnict  a  farnaoe,  whioh,  with  the  principle  of 
the  airtight  stoTe,  should  combine  cheapness,  efficiency, 
and  economy  in  fnel.  The  demand  for  tach  an  article 
is  nnmistakeable.    W.  R.  8. 


ReBovatiBg  Pear  Trees* 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  a  pear  tree  that  former- 
ly perfected  its  fruit  beaatifolly,  but  which  for  three 
years  has  cracked — ^is  gnarly ,  hard,  small,  and  imper- 
fect in  every  respect?  Tree  thrifty,  and  to  all  appear* 
aiioe  healthy.  Is  the  flowering  looost  likely  to  sour  the 
ground,  by  its  roots  or  shade,  so  as  to  injure  the  pear 
tree — standing  within  twenty  feet  t  The  variety  came 
to  ns  as  the  Baehelor—noi  described  in  books — fruit 
much  like  the  Bartlett,  in  sl^ape  and  flavor,  but  a  little 
smaller.    A.  J.  Kxevxt.    Erie,  Miek.j  Feb.  1849. 

Frequent  similar  cases  have  occured,  where  the  pear 
tree  has  grown  thriftily,  bat  the  fruit  has  been  worth- 
less. It  appears  to  be  caused  either  by  a  natnrid  deft- 
aiency  or  cusproportion  of  some  ingredient  in  the  soil, 
or  by  the  exhaustion  of  certain  portions  existing  per- 
haps scantily  at  first.  The  fniit  and  the  wood,  differ- 
ing in  detioacy  or  susceptibility,  as  well  as  in  composi- 
tion, is  the  reason  why  the  tree  will  often  grow  well, 
while  the  fruit  fails. 

Such  trees  have  been  renovated  and  made  to  yield 
good  crops  of  fair  fruit,  by  digging,  at  a  few  feet  dis- 
tanoe  (rom  the  tree,  a  circular  trench,  say  a  foot  and  a 
half  deep  and*  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  filling  the 
mpaee  thus  made,  with  rich  freeh  soil  and  turf,  inter- 
iningled  with  a  bushel  or  so  of  blacksmith's  cinders,  a 
few  bushels  of  ashes,  and  two  or  three  pecks  of  ground 
or  crushed  bones.  This  should  be  done  in  autumn  or 
spring,  the  former  being  rather  the  best.  An  admix- 
ture of  a  bushel  or  two  of  charcoal  with  these  ingredi- 
ents, has  been  adopted  li  some  successful  instances,  but 

it  is  probably  of  no  essential  advantage. 

■    J  ■^ 

The  Osttge  Ommg^  as  a  Hedge  Plant. 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  unosual  severity  in  west- 
ern Nfiw-York.  Many  hardy  roses  lost  half  the  growth 
of  the  previous  summer.  Plants  of  the  Osage  Orange 
of  five  or  six  years,  were  but  little  injured.  Young 
plants  suflered  more.  Upon  a  dry  subsoil,  and  a  some- 
what elevated  situation,^  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of 
tiie  superior  efficiency  and  permanency  of  this  hedge, 
wherever  the  climate  will  allow.    W.  R.  8. 

WMew  OB  Gooseberries* 


In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries  on  this  subject,  we 
oopy  the  following  furnished  by  a  correspondent  to  a 
late  number  of  The  Harticulturitt : — 

*'  Early  in  the  spring  of  1844,  I  purchased  at  auc- 
tion a  dozen  bushes  of  the  best  English  varieties  of 
gooseberry,  stated  to  have  been  imported  by  KxNaicx. 
These  were  set  out  in  good  rich  soil.  I  also  transplant- 
ed to  the  same  situation  several  larger  bushes,  of  a 
small  red  variety,  received  from  a  friend  a  year  or  two 
before.  In  common  with  cultivators  of  this  firuit  in  my 
neighborhood,  I. was  year  after  year,  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment in  the  fruit  produced,  ^thoufffa,  from  the 
boshes  of  the  smaller  variety,  last  named,  I  annually 
raised  a  few  very  fair  and  fine  flavored  berries,  the 
former  yielding  not  an  eatable  fruit, — ^being,  when  about 
half  grown,  so  covered  with  mildew,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  this  climate,  that  a  red  variety  could  not  be 
told  from  a  white  or  green  one. 

Partly  from  the  information  obtained  from  The  J9br- 
tictUturiet  and  other  sources,  and  partly  from  my  own 
reflection,  I  was  led  to  try  early  and  close  pruning,  and 
the  application  of  a  mixture  of  unleached  wood  ashes 
and  salt,  to  the  surface  under  the  bushes.    Thus:  about 


the  1st  of  March,  and  before  the  buds  have  much  swol- 
len, cut  off  the  larger  half,  and  in  some  cases,  two-thirds 
of  the  new  growth,  and  when  too  thick,  thin  out  some 
of  the  branches,  so  as  to  give  them  handsome  open 
heads.  When  the  frost  is  fairly  out,  and  the  ground 
cleared  off  about  the  bushes,  apply  to  each  one  quart 
of  unleached  wood  ashes,  and  one  table  spoonful  of 
coarse  salt,  well  mixed;  spread  evenly  on  the  ground 
under  each  bush,  over  a  space  of  one  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bushes.  About 
midsummer,  add  half  the  quantity  for  renewal. 

I  claim  nothing  original  in  my  experiment,  but  know 
that  it  has  succeeded  admirably  the  two  last  seasons,— 
affording  me  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit,  entirely  free 
from  mildew,  on  all  the  bushes,  which  are  of  seven  diC* 
ferent  varieties.  My  method  of  cultivation  may  not 
succeed  in  all  situations  and  seasons;  but  if  lovers  of 
the  gooseberry  will  try  it,  before  discarding  and  throw- 
ing away  their  bushes,  as  some  of  my  neighbors  have 
done,  I  think  they  will  be  fully  remunerated  fer  their 
pains  ** 


n 


Planting  Frait  Trees. 

''  Will  it  answer  to  plant  trees  in  grass  ground  V* 
This  question  which  has  been  answered  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  is  still  propounded  frequently ;  and  with 
an  interest  whioh  implies,  that  a  great  saving  of  labor 
may  be  effected,  and  full  returns  for  the  expenditure 
received,  though  the  planting  be  indifferently  performed, 
and  the  subsequent  care  neglected.  If  the  ground  has 
been  deeply  plowed,  the  **  putting  out "  is  soon  accom- 
plished, and  if  all  is  properly  performed,  the  growth 
and  value  will  be  increased  ten  fold.  A  neighbor  set 
out  some  apple  tfeee  in  turf;  soil  deep  and  rich.  At  a 
few  rods  distant,  he  planted  others,  which  were  kept 
under  cultivation.  In  bis  own  language,  ''The  last  were 
as  big  as  his  leg,  the  first  but  little  larger  than  when 
taken  from  the  nursery."  An  extensive  fruit  dealer 
once  called  my  attention  to  the  difference  between  that 
part  of  l^is  peach  orchard  which  had  been  plowed,  and 
that  in  which  it  had  been  omitted  for  the  present  year  on- 
ly. The  deep  green  leaves  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
cultivated  part,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  other,  altho' 
to  the  casual  observer,  both  would  appear  in  good  con- 
dition.    W.  R.  S.  

Hyacinths,  &c« 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  late  letter  of  adis- 
tittgnished  florist  of  this  State,  in  relation  to  this  bean- 
tiful  bulbous  flowering  plant:— 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  among  Hyacinths.  Tks 
sixeef  the  raesme  is  a  most  important  part.  If  the 
flowers  are  few,  and  scattered  along  the  scape,  the 
plant  is  generally  of  small  value;  but  numerous  and 
crowded  flowers  make  the  best  appearance.  I  have 
some  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  bulb  importers  say 
that  Hyacinths  soon  degenerate  in  this  country ;  and  it 
may  be  so  where  they  are  neglected;  btU  a  ftto  yeare 
ago,  I  bought  a  number  at  PkUadelphia  and  ^eto*  York , 
that  are  quite  at  fine  at  when  Ifirtt  got  them  ;  and  I 
have  had  teveral  for  many  yeart  that  thoto  no  tignt  of 
degeneracy,  Br.  T— -~  called  the  other  day,  and  ad- 
mired them  very  much.  He  lost  most  of  his  splendid 
kinds  last  summer  by  the  rotting  of  the  bulbs.  They 
ought  to  have  been  taken  up.  &>me  kinds  of  bulbs,  as 
the  Crown  Imperial,  and  some  species  of  Narcissus,  are 
very  liable  to  rot  in  summer,  unless  the  soil  is  trodden 
down  over  them  to  keep  out  the  wet.''  These  remarks 
were  applied  to  heavy  soils,  and  are  doubtless  applica- 
ble to  all  on  which  the  water  does  not  immediately 
drain  off. 

"  The  seeds  of  Cyclamen  hedereefolium  have  germi- 
nated, and  the  young  plants  along  ude  the  old  ones  sp 
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pear  very  much  at  ho'Kte,  It  is  ottrioas  that  snch  inte- 
retting  ornaments  of  the  border,  should  hare  beeo  so 
totally  neglected  in  this  oountrj." 

Bvdding  Pttaek  Tnes. 

Eos.  C17LTITA.T0R — In  referonoe  to  the  destniction  of 
the  inoculated  Peach  buds,  by  the  cold  weather  daring 
winter,  complained  of  by  C.  J.  S.,  I  will  give  the  re- 
solt  of  my  observations  and  experience.  I  have  devo- 
ted considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  propagation 
of  choice  varieties  of  fruit  for  some  years  past,  and 
have  endeavored  to  trace  causes  to  efleots  as  far  as  mv 
limited  knowledge  would  permit.  I  have  budded  annu- 
ally for  seven  or  eight  years  past,  many  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fruit  from  the  apple  to  the  orange. 
I  have  sustained  some  losses  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  as  complained  of  by  your  correspondent.  I  have 
found  if  they  are  not  budded  till  September,  they  are 
liable  to  perish  in  winter;  as  the  adhesion  of  the  bud 
and  tender  wood  of  the  stock  where  the  bod  is  inserted, 
is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  I  commence  budding  the  peach  as  soon 
as  the  bods  are  sufficiently  formed  and  matured,  so  that 
the  leaf  buds  can  be  discerned  from  the  fruit  buds, 
which  is  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month  of  August.  I 
think  if  C.  8.  will  sdhere  to  the  above  rule,  he  will 
not  have  to  resort  to  the  lahot'loMtng  experiment  of 
grafting  the  peach.  R.  H.  Dkake.  Blooming$burghf 
MmUivan  Co.,  N.  F.,  ^prU,  1849. 

Roee  Bvfs* 

This  insect,  so  troublesome  in  many  parts  of  the 
eonntry,  can  only  be  avoided  by  direct  destruction.  An 
esoellent  practice  is  to  shake  the  trees  at  night  over 
sheets  of  muslin  spread  beneath,  which  enables  the  ope- 
rator to  kill  them  with  facility.  Killing  by  baad-piok- 
ing  has  been  suooessfully  practiced,  but  requires  time. 

Hybrid  Perpetaal  Roeon. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  this  class 
of  roses,  is  its  blooming  out  of  the  usual  rose  season, 
when  the  brilliant  profusion  of  flowers  on  the  Hybrid 
China  and  other  early  summer  kinds  has  disappeared. 
Now,  to  have  the  Porpetuals  to  perfection  in  late  sum- 
mer and  autnmn,  pineh  out,  as  soon  as  visible,  every 
blossom-bud  that  appears  at  the  first  orop,  or  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  their  appearance.  This  reserves 
tke  strength  of  the  plant  for  a  later  period,  and  as  a 
consequence,  thick  and  rich  dusters  are  obtained,  not 
to  be  bad  in  any  other  way. 

Umm  Beaaa* 


Eos.  CtJLTivAToa — Those  who  are  fond  of  this  ve- 
getable luxuiy,  may  be  sure  of  raising  them  with- 
out risk  of  failure  by  adopting  the  foUowing  plan. 
Procure  a  board  two  feet  square,  and  nail  strips 
around  the  edge,  three  inches  wide  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  cut  some  sods  from  the  roadside  where 
the  grass  is  short,  divide  them  into  squares  of  four  inch- 
es each,  soften  or  mellow  the  soil  in  each  square,  with- 
out destroying  the  texture  of  the  sward,  place  four  beans 
on  each,  and  cover  with  another  sod  of  the  same  size; 
moisten  sufficiently,  and  place  the  board  in  the  warmest 
situation  that  can  be  found,  either  beneath  the  surface 
of  a  heap  of  manure  that  is  heating,  or  in  the  top  of 
a  room  where  a  warm  fire  is  kept  during  the  day. 
Keep  them  in  this  warm  situation  until  the  beans  them- 
selves begin  to  rise ;  then  remove  the  upper  sods,  and 
cover  with  leaf  mould  one  inch  deep.  As  soon  as  the 
beans  show  themselves  through  this,  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  hills  where  they  are  to  grow,  which  is 
done  by  carefully  lifting  the  sods  from  the  board,  and 


placing  them  in  the  ground.  I  prepare  the  hiUs  bjtps. 
ding  in,  and  mixing  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  abooi  Nf 
a  wheelbarrow  load  of  well-rotted  manore;  if  it  is  t«o 
years  old  the  better.  I  also  add  a  few  quarts  of  leech- 
ed ashes  to  each  hill  with  the  manure.  At  the  tins 
the  beans  are  placed  in  the  hills,  the  poles  aiioald  siss 
be  est  for  the  support  of  the  vines — Cwo  strong  oses  to 
each  hill.  By  adopting  this  plan,  the  beans  will  be 
fit  for  the  table  at  least  two  weeks  esrtiar  than  they 
usually  are  when  raised  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  board  will  hold  twenty-four  hills,  and 
twice  that  number  will  be  enough  for  the  use  of  any 
ordinary  family.  Isaac  Hildbxth.  Big  Strmm 
Point,  April,  1849. 

Frait-Bnds  lulled  by  FrtMt. 

Eos.  Citltivatox — Why  are  not  fruit  bads  kiDsd  m 
the  montaia,  as  well  as  on  the  fiat  ? 

In  answer  to  the  above  query  of  your  correspoBdest, 
R.  H.  Drake,  in  your  April  number,  I  oonceive  yea 
have  not  given  the  true  cause. 

My  opinion  is,  that  frait  buds  are  not  killed  ky  eoU 
weather,  unless  there  has  preyionely  been  warm  vca* 
ther  sufllcient  to  oause  them  to  aweU,  which  VDsld 
much  sooner  occur  in  the  valley  or  oa  the  pUia,  thaa 
on  the  mountnin,  where  the  colder  air  will  ke^  ibea 
back ;  and  after  the  buds  have  oommeneed  groviag  or 
expanding,  a  degree  of  oold  leas  severe,  than  that  ex- 
perienced either,  on  moentain  or  plain,  will  dtstroj 
them. 

The  same  fatal  results  have  otfcorred  mmk  farther 
south  than  the  location  named,  and  vrhere  the  ooM  hss 
not  been  as  intense  as  on  the  mouateins  ihera. 

The  warm  weather  during  the  moeth  of  Deoemher 
last  caused  the  fruit  buds,  in  warm  sitoatjoiis,  to  gemi- 
nate, hence  their  destmotion  by  the  sacoeeding  odU. 
P.  8.    Bwlingtan  Co.,  N.  J.,ApriXj  1849. 

SpttBisk  Radialies  as  Feed  for  Cews. 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa— Mr.  Aabow  Bklakibki,  a  ics- 
peotable  farmer  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  whose  farm  it  is 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  ra^Md  od  one-fewth  of  aa 
acre  of  land,  one  hundred  and  nine  boaheia  of  the  vUts 
Spanish  Badish.  He  states  that  they  were  sova  is 
drills,  in  the  saase  manner  and  at  the  aame  tine  that 
Ruta  Bagaa  are — ^that  aome  of  them  grew  five  iaebes 
in  diameter.  He  prefers  the  white  variety  to  fibe  hlsck 
on  account  of  their  growing  to  a  larger  siae.  He  sajs 
that  the  person  from  whom  he  obtained  the  wed,  ia- 
formed  him,  that  after  feeding  his  cows  for  sooke  tioe 
with  Sugar  Beets,  he  commenced  giving  them  tbs 
Radishes,  and  in  about  a  week  his  wife  inquired  vliat 
he  had  fed  the  cows  with,  as  their  milk  had,  for  shoot 
a  week,  produced  one- third  more  cream  than  it  ^ 
before. 

Mr.  B.  experienced  a  like  result  in  feeing  vitk 
Radishes.    B.     Burlington  Co.,  N,  J     JprHj  1$49. 

LAaoE  PaoDUCE  er  Honet. — Mr.  Jamss  Ctltu, 
of  Royalton,  N.  T.,  informs  us  that  his  father  had  t«e 
swarms  of  bees  come  out  on  the  15th  of  June,  IS^i 
both  of  which  were  put  into  one  of  Coltoa's  hives;  tad 
thoy  made  during  the  season,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
*'  box  honey,''  besides  filling  the  body  of  the  hive  with 
honey  and  comb.  The  hive  was  one  of  sixty  whiek 
were  kept  together. 

DaiLLiNO  Wheat. — The  JficAtgan  ^mrmgr  states 
that  Col.  Curteniua,  of  Grand  Prairie,  has  satisfied 
himself  from  experiments  which  have  been  made  io^ 
neighborhood,  that  wheat  sown  with  a  drill,  will  rieid 
on  the  average,  five  bushels  more  to  the  acre  thao  tbst 
sown  broadcast.  It  is  more  secure  against  being  vifi- 
ter-killed,  and  the  seed  is  more  sure  to  vegetate. 
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JUannfkctnre  of  Cheete. 

(ConlifUfetfyHmpoff  154  ) 

In  raising  heat  to  scald  the  curd,  it  is  not  proper  at 
all  times  to  raise  it  to  a  given  point  with  the  same  ra» 
piditji  because,  sometimes  when  the  curd  appears  ready 
to  scald,  a  rapid  increase  of  heat  will  soften  instead  of 
hardeung  it,  owing  to  the  rennet  not  having  time  to 
perform  its  office  properly.  At  other  times  it  may  be 
Decossary  to  raise  heat  speedily,  in  sealding,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  efleot  of  rennet,  which  is  accelerated  by 
the  milk  being  nearly  sour.  The  slower  rennet  acts 
apon  curd  the  longer  time  is  required  to  raise  and  hold 
a  scalding  heat,  never  exceeding  one  hundred  degrees, 
Fahrenheit,  except  to  suppress  a  speedy  action  of  rennet 
'with  sour  milk;  then,  an  excess  above  blood  heat  will 
retard  its  operation  and  keep  pace  with  its  effect.  The 
oheese-maker  should  bear  in  mind,  that  heat  and  rennet 
are  the  principal  agents  used,  and  success  depends 
much  upon  their  action  being  properly  combined 
throughout. 

**  iG«  any  other  than  calves'  rennets  used,  and  what 
is  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  preparing  them 
for  use  t" 

Swines'  rennets  were  formerly  used,  mixed  with  those 
of  calves,  to  make  a  cheese  soft  and  tender,  and  those 
of  sheep  and  beeves  were  used  to  harden  cord  and 
keep  cheese  in  a  pressed  shape;  but  I  know  of  no 
dairyman  that  now  uses  them. 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted  to  preserve  rennets  for 
future  use,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  decomposing 
properties  of  the  stomach  do  not  continue  to  act,  and 
the  strength  evaporate.  When  salted  and  dried  the 
rennets  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  the  salt 
in  them  will  attract  moisture,  and  soon  destroy  their 
best  properties.  It  is  argued  by  many  experienced 
dairymen,  that  the  stomach,  with  all  its  contents  pick- 
led together  in  salt,  will  make  more  cheese,  and  ol  as 
good  flavor,  as  when  dried  without  the  card.  But  I 
would  ask,  if  meat  were  salted  with  all  the  blood  and 
animal  fluids  in  it,  would  it  be  as  good  flavored  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  as  if  well  dressed  and  salted  t  And 
'would  not  a  quantity  of  food,  half  digested,  salted  with 
the  stomach,  materially  effect  its  flavor,  if  kept  a  long 
time  f  Beef  and  pork  are  sold  in  market,  after  being 
in  salt  one  or  more  years,  at  a  reduced  prioci  as  "  old 
meat,"  having  loet  its  beet  flav<Nr. 

The  flavor  of  cheese  depends  muoh  upon  the  flavor 
of  the  rennet  used.  Therefore,  I  think  splitting  the 
rennet,  and  stretching  it  with  sticks,  so  that  it  will  be 
of  a  single  thickness,  and  will  dry  quickly,  is  the  best 
SLnd  surest  way  to  preserve  a  good  flavor. 

To  PKBTAmx  Rennets  roa  use. — ^Take  as  many  gal- 
lons of  water  as  rennets  in  number;  put  them  in  the 
water,  blood  warm ;  soak  them  twenty-four  hours ;  stir 
them  frequently  in  the  time ;  strain  the  liqqpr  and  let 
it  settle ;  make  it  as  salt  as  possible  ,*  if  any  skum  rises 
it  should  be  skimmed  off.  White  this  liquor  lasts  a 
uniform  strength  may  be  relied  upon.  It  should  bo 
stirred  to  the  bottom  before  being  used. 

''  Is  milk  more  apt  to  sour  from  the  effect  of  eleotri* 
eity,  in  tin  vessels,  than  in  wood  V 

The  ease  with  which  tin  vessels  are  kept  clean, 
makes  them  preferable  to  wood.  An  opinion  conceived 
by  many,  that  tin  vessels  have  a  tendency  to  sour  milk, 
at  a  season  when  thunder  showers  are  frequent,  is  not 
an  objection  to  their  general  use.  There  are  other 
causes  for  milk's  becoming  sour,  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count first.  Excitement  of  cows  from  any  cause  will 
affect  their  milk,  and  they  are  more  excitable  in  change- 
able weather,  than  when  the  weather  is  steady,  oool 
or  warm.  In  hot,  damp  weather,  more  cows  will  be 
JA  heat^  aad  give  bad  milki  which  if  mixed  with  other 


ffliUc  at  evening,  will  'be  a  more  direct  cause  for  sour 
curd  than  any  effect  of  electricity  upon  milk,  after  it 
b  taken  from  the  cow ;  and  in  such  weather,  milk  ves- 
sels are  not  thoroughly  dried,  after  being  used,  in  which 
state  they  often  get  foul.  An  old  barrel,  put  up  in 
form  of  a  leach,  near  the  dairy  room,  and  ashes  thrown 
into  it  occasionally,  and  leached,  and  the  lye  used  freely 
about  cheese-cloths,  press,  Sec.,  will  remove  one  cause 
for  soar  curd.    I  use  no  wood  vessels  in  my  dairy. 

"  Is  there  danger  of  pressing  a  cheese  too  hard  V* 

Not  any.  If  it  has  been  over  heated  in  the  milk 
or  curd,  it  may  be  pressed  so  dry  that  it  will  be  a  lif§- 
le9M  (tasteless)  cheese,  and  so  it  would  be  if  it  were 
pressed  lightly. 

"  Should  the  animal  heat  be  allowed  to  pass  ofT  from 
the  morning's  milk  V* 

The  most  perfect  affinity  should  be  maintained  among 
the  constituent  parts  of  milk  that  is  curded  or  worked 
together,  throughout,  that  it  may  not  waste  in  work- 
ing, and  plague  in  curing.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  all  should  be  cooled  and  warmed  alike.  A.  L. 
Fish     Litci^ld,  Htrkimer  Co,,  N,  Y.    May,  1849. 

Cheap  aad  Valuable  Faiat* 

Ej>8.  CiTLTiVAToa — ^Tbc  Ohio  mineral  paint  has  been 
offered  to  the  public  as  something  very  valuable,  parti- 
oularlv  to  the  farmer,  for  its  durability  and  cheapness. 
I  send  you  below,  the  detail  of  some  experiments  which 
I  caused  to  be  made  a  year  or  more  since,  for  cheap 
paint.  I  believe  it  equal  to  the  Ohio  article  in  all  par- 
ticulars, and  superior  from  its  greaier  cheapnus ,  it  be- 
ing within  the  reach  ol  almost  every  one. 

Experiment  No,  1,  was  the  mixing  of  wateT'Cement 
with  oil  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  and  putting  it  on 
immediately.  Any  drying  article  used  with  oil  paint, 
may  be  put  in,  if  it  be  desirable  tu  have  it  dry  at  once. 

No.  2.  Cement  mixed  with  coal  tar,  or  gas-tar,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  I  put  in,  in  the  same  manner,  with- 
out any  drying  mixture.  You  can  vary  the  color  by  the 
addition  of  any  mineral  substance.  The  paint  I  have 
put  on,  is  now  as  hard  as  stone,  and  was  put  upon  rough 
boards  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  ten 
years.  I  have  just  had  painted  a  small  building  of 
rough  boards,  battened  sides  and  roof.  The  roof  is  co- 
vered with  No.  2 — ^the  sides  with  No.  1.  The  color  of 
both  is  stone.  No.  1,  nearly  that  of  free  stone,  with  a 
shade  of  handsome  drab,  and  gradually  becomes  a 
little  lighter.  No.  2  is  considerably  darker,  but  this  teo 
becomes  lighter  by  exposure  to  the  air.  I  intend  giv- 
ing to  the  body  of  the  building  another  ooat,  when 
sharp  clean  sand  will  be  thrown  against  it,  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  I  shall  obtain  a  rich  imitation  of  free  stone. 

The  water  cement  used  was  from  Sonthington,  Con- 
necticut, known  as  "  Moore's  Cement." 

It  is  noi,  like  the  Ohio  paint,  patented.  Chaklbs 
R.  Axsop.    Middletown,  Conn.,  jipril  27,  1849. 

Pnopsn  Selection  op  Stock. — ^At  a  late  agricultu- 
ral discussion  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  O.  Oreaves  remarked 
that  the  choice  of  a  breed  of  stock  was  as  important 
as  the  management.  It  seemed  to  him  that  enough  at- 
tention was  seldom  paid  to  the  particular  kind  of  pro- 
duce it  was  intended  to  obtain  from  stock.  The  same 
breed  did  not  answer  for  feeding  and  for  the  dairy  too ; 
for  the  early  maturity  of  stock  and  the  propensity  to 
fatten,  were  most  observable  when  the  generative  func- 
tions were  not  so  perfect,  .whereas  the  good  milker  was 
almost  always  a  good  breeder.  For  early  feeding  stoek , 
it  would  always  be  advantageous  to  mix  good  nursing 
dams  with  sires  that  had  a  great  tendency  to  fatten.  He 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  feeding  stock  should  be  kept 
well  when  young;  but  calves  intended  for  the  dairv, 
and  ewe  lambe  for  the  breeding  flock,  should  not  ee 
madefiu. 
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CooB*'  Pateal  Faaoe. 

The  flgorea  herewith  giTtu,  reprsMot  different  (brmi 
rf  &  reoae  inTeated  mil  pitenled  bj  Mt.  H.  P.  CooHs, 
of  LsflstDgborgh,  N.  T.  This  fence  hu  tmen  erected 
totnore  or  leu  extent  on  eeTersl  fvini,  aad  eo  hr  u 
Te  learn,  hu  been  decidedly  approved.  It  i*  reoommen- 
ded  ai  posteihing  therallowingadTaDtaget:  lat.  Light- 
■•*■  of  0(HUtru«doD.  2d.  Fennanenoj  aad  strenglh. 
M.  Dorabilitf.  4lh.  Ease  of  ouDstroathui  and  oonvej- 
anoe  from  plaoe  to  place.  6th.  Adaptation  of  being 
permanenllj  plaoed  on  all  kindi  of  loil  wilhonE  being 
injured  bj  froit  (N*  iriad,  and  it*  mm  ai  a  temporSTj 


hardla  fanoa.     Stfa.  The  remarkably  lew  prio«  at  whi^ 
it  can  be  ■fforded,  and  iu  neat  and  ornamental  appear- 

Fig.  SB  repreaenti  a  pannel  of  all  wood  feaoe, — that 
ia,  iron  posti,  wood  bara  and  piokati,  without  haae, 
with  gate  attaohed.  This  plan  or  grade  of  fenee  ra- 
riee  maoh  in  price  j  if  made  of  Ant  quality  of  maleri- 
aU,  in  six  feet  panneU,  willi  base  and  iron  omameotB, 
and  the  timber  be  of  the  fint  quality  of  pine,  oadar,  oak 
or  ohMlnnt,  four  feet  high,  at  tbirly-Mveu  and  a-half 
cent!  per  foot;  if  mada  of  ■pmoe,  bamloek,  wbilewood, 
Iu.,  twenty-flve  oanti  per  foot,  all  delivered  in  a  floiib- 
•d  icanaer,  with  orBantcnta,  hie.,  oomplatg. 

Tbis  same  pannel  alto  may  represent  a  atreteh  of 
twelTe  feet  of  common  fiald  feoos;  if  made  of  good 
pine,  oak,  cedar  or  ohestnal,  witbont  base,  it  ii  aflord- 
•d  at  three  dollars  |)er  rod;  if  made  of  spmoa,  bem- 
look,  he.,  from  one  dollar  fifty  oenti  to  two  dollars  per 
rod.  If  base  board  and  ornament*  are  required,  they 
•r«  fDrnished  at  ooel  price*. 

All  tbe  wood  ban  are  bored  with  a  tapering  angnr 
or  bit,  from  tbe  lower  tide  of  the  bar,  tbni  formins  a 
tapering  or  tunnel  formed  hole,  the  im  all  est  part  being 
at  the  upper  side  of  tbe  bar,  the  [uckels  may  he  oiore 
•Bugly  drore  without  cheoking  the  timber,  and  oonse- 
quently  make  a  tighter  Joint,  and  the  air  is  permitted  to 
eiroalate  freely  aroond  tbe  timber  underneath,  thns  pre- 
venting  rapid  deoay  of  the  picket  and  bar  at  tbe  joint. 

Fig.  BS  reprasenis  a  pannel  ef  feage,  all  of  east  iiwi. 


and  is  aflbrded  at  lirom  aaa  dallarl* (as Aillu tvMj' 
five  cents  per  foot,  aooording  to  nigkc  at  am. 

Fig.  67  represents  a  patent  haidB  sr  MtaUt  taa, 

which  nay  bis  taken  np  and  nrnumi  am  fha  n 

plaoe,  wiUi  *t  imich  ease  and  ftdilj  m  ike  born 

rails  and  blocks  of  a  common  rail  feoc*  iw;  It  ;M 

and  replaced.     This  inventkm  ooantaii  lbB«Diili» 

tion  of  cast  iron  post*  with  hole*  caft  li  itm  u  [ct> 

per  distance*  for  allaohing  iroe  vincrlnan^, i( 

any  reqnired  siie;  if  m*de  expnalj  fbt  kgrik  km, 

Tioa  rods  of  three-sixteenths  of  s>  iieb  ii  Jitane  n 

considered  the  best.     This  kied  stj  ta  mtii  *Ul  It 

what   i*  eallad  tight  fraee,  vtiik  (ill  cin  tb 

smalleit  domestic  animal ;  or  miy  )■  uoetiin- 

ed  as  to  geard  only  Hie  Ivger  sainib,  ni  tk 

ditference  in  ibe  expense  depesdi  udn^ipn 

tbe  nnmber  and  aiie  of  lbs  iron  we  w  nli  iiij, 

and  the  length  of  strelch  Eron  jnil  u  |nl.  ud 

height  offence.     For  ojuapk,  »iifhife«»iik 

three-six teentb  inch  iroe  rati,  twehebi  wut, 

nxlMS  ml  i-lulfftti 

stretch,  it  would  not  cost  mm  thuib<>«(» 

'     half  that  aim.     This  \an  iaaiM  ttjii  o! !aa 

I     may  be  better  prepar«d  md  pBt  Bf  « i«  laaW- 

I     The  posts  for  this  fenoe  srill  te  (otaiAeJ  U  ta 

•  anda-halfcentsperponnJ,  saJfilliiiMdaaui 

the  right  of  use  will  accompuif  ite  ^. 

All  the  varietie*  of  fauoe  m*y  he  pnt  <Wb  fnai 

■ently  or  temporarily;  if  it  is  pnmasWl^  ^>^i '' 

still  nay  be  taken  np  and  removed  wilbnl  w  ojfirj 

to  the  fence,  at  a  small  expenss.    Tbe  !>«»•"  f°*- 

struoted  in  such  a  form  that  they  msj  be  pixel  "  • 

block  of  wood  or  stone,  or  an  irna  eofe  aba. 

Ifin  stone,  a  hf^ttdrilM  in  axoBB of ■•;(>•,« 
proper  t&e,'  (u  th*  shape  it  ■ 


in  diameter,  five  inches  deep;  theWoeebewWj^' 
within  tiro  or  three  inches  of  being  ere*  wiA  ""^ 
faoe  of  the  ground,  and  tbe  po*t  insMted  «»J  "*" 
with  iron  keys,  lead  or  brick  do*.  ^^  ■ 

U  blocks  of  wood   are  preferred, »  We  a  »«  ■ 
the  centre  of  a  block  of  wood,  of  proper  ■"■J* 
ft.  long,  or  alilllooger,  anoordinglotfc«'i"l»'"j^ 

roMd  transversalj  wii»  *  "• " 


d  in  tk*  groond  tr*BavertBlj  * 
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fence,  and  the  posts  are  inserted  by  driving.  If  of  iron, 
a  wroagfat  iron  pin  with  a  screw  is  used  to  secure  the 
oope  to  the  base.  . 

For  farther  particulars)  inquire  of  Matthias  P. 
CooNs,  Lansingbnrgh,  N.  Y. 

9U)t  laxmtt'B  TSott^3ook. 

FturBing  in  Western  New-Tork. 

Eos.  CuLTivATOA— On  reading  in  the  Feb.  and 
March  numbers  of  Tht  Ctdtivator,  F.  Holbrookes  de- 
scription of  Judg^  Hayes'  fanning  on  a  hard,  hungry, 
New  England  soil,  we  have  a  fine  example  of  what  in- 

*  do&try,  economy,  and  practical  science  will  do  towards 
BMking  the  *'  desert  blossom  as  the  rose."  Bat  it 
would  be  not  less  an  interesting  spectacle  if  we  could 
once  look  upon  a  farm  in  this  alt  alluvial*  county,  on 
which  a  lithe  of  the  same  labor  and  manure,  had  been 
thus  judiciously  expended  and  applied.  Tis  true,  we 
hare  many  good  farmers  in  western  New- York,  men 
well  read  io  the  theory,  and  practiced  in  the  details  of 
their  great  calling,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  mass 
•f  farmers  in  the  same  faror^  section  of  the  earth's 
surface.  But  how  w^ill  they  compare  with  such  mas- 
terly men  as  Adam  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  or  W. 
A.  Hayes  of  Maine,  in  the  art  of  overcoming  great 
natural  obetacles,  and  the  quickening  of  primitive  ste- 
rility. As  well  perhaps,  as  the  general  who  takes  his 
troops  to  the  battle  field  on  steamboats  or  railroad  will 
oompare  with  the  Carthagenian  of  old,  who  had  first  to 
soften  and  reduce  the  rocks  before  his  army  could  scale 
the  Alps,  to  look  down  upon  the  battle  field. 

it  will  be  urged  that  necessity  is  alike  the  goad  to 
genius  and  industry,  and  the  mother  of  invention ;  but 
that  our  soil  requires  no  such  labor  and  expense  as  the 
barren  detritus  of  New  England,  that  the  extra  amount 
of  crop  would  not  pay  for  the  outlay,  &c.,  &c.  To 
meet  this  stereotyped  argtiment,  I  only  ask  for  a  tithe 
of  the  labor,  and  no  other  amendment  to  the  soil,  than 
a  judicious  making,  saving  and  application  of  the  ma- 
anres  which  sre  inherent  to,  and  may  be  made  on  the 
farm.  I  now^appeal  to'thof>e  truly  intelligent  farmers 
of  this  (Seneca)  county,  who  read  The  Ctdiivatorf  if 
a  tenth  part  of  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed  by 
Judge  Hayes  in  carting  clay  on  his  sandy  lots,  with  the 
other  amendments  and  extra  tillage  bestowed  by  him, 
would  not  enable  them  to  grow  twice  as  many  bushels 
of  grain  to  the  acre  as  they  now  grow?  or  at  least  half 
ts  many  imperial  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  is  grown  in 
England,  on  the  best  farms,  under  the  best  cultivation. 
Bat  if  the  best  Seneca  county  farmers  are  stiH  behind 
some  of  those  in  Old  and  New  England,  they  are  se- 
eond  to  none  in  New- York.  The  premiums  awarded  to 
Cums  in  oar  county  by  the  State  Ag.  Society,  two  years 
•aocessively,  as  the  best  farms  in  the  Empire  State,  are 
intrinsic  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Much  good  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  improved 
uid  improving  practice  and  example  of  such  men; 
while  they  adopt  the  mode  of  wheat  culture,  the  very 
tidy  farming  of  their  immediate  neighbors  of  German 
hlood ,  they  ingraft  upon  it  those  late  discoveries  in  the 
composition  of  manure  and  the  art  of  manuring,  which 
properly  belongs  to  agricultural  science.    Such  is  the 

I  force  of  the  example  of  such  individuals  on  the  rural 
economy  of  this  county,  that  even  those  farmers  among 
Q>  who  have  heretofore  scandaiizod  book  farming  as 
empiricism,  begin  now  to  yield  to  the  occular  proofs  of 
what  the  book  has  done,  and  is  now  doing.  In  fact, 
many  of  our  farmers  begin  of  late  to  be  impressed  with 
the  dignity  of  their  calling ;  and  to  embrace  the  belief  that 
the  book  is  as  necessary  to  the  farmer,  as  to  the  mathe- 

/ 1  lay  alluvial,  became  dJluTion  is  oAca  witbont  the  •lementt 
•frickslMaA.  .     . 


matioian,  the  architect,  the  lawyer  or  the  priest.  But 
there  is  still  in  every  community  of  farmers,  that  ego- 
tistic impracticable  class,  which  blindly  abuses  heaven's 
best  treasure.  Such  men  will  never  take  the  hint  that 
the  fat  of  their  soil  is  not  as  indefeasible *hs  their  title  to 
its  measured  acres,  until  they  learn  it  in  the  diminution 
and  failure  of  crop.  Such  men  not  only  waste  their 
manure,  but  their  general  practice  of  tillage  is  alike 
superficial,  behind  hand,  reckless.  When  they  are  told 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  save  their  field  and  house 
ashes,  that  no  plant  can  grow  without  the  elements  of 
its  ashes,  and  that  the  ashes  of  all  plants  are  nearly 
the  same,  their  reply  is,  '*  I  dont  believe  in  your  book 
farming."  I  sometimes  think  that  the  art,  and  I  may 
now  say  the  science  of  tillage,  has  no  charms  for  such 
men,  beyond  the  present  food  and  dollars  they  force 
from  the  soil.  The  earth's  products,  instead  of  exci- 
ting the  mind  of  such  individuals  to  the  interesting  stu- 
dy of  nature's  laws,  the  iRodtn  operandi  by  which  she 
produces  and  multiplies,  in  her  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  then  dissolves  and  reproduces  from  the 
scattered  elements.  It  would  seem  that  their  marvel- 
ousness  is  the  only  faculty  of  the  mind  interested  in  the 
matter.  As  the  Athenian  raised  an  altar  to  the  Un- 
known God,  so  do  such  self-blinded  men,  dei^  and 
erect  an  altar  to  the  moon,  as  the  patron  saint  of  their 
trade  and  calling. 

The  farmers  S[  western  New- York  have  yet  but  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  the  inexhaustible  treasure  they 
possess  in  the  rich  diluvial  formation  of  their  soil ;  'tis 
said  that  layers  of  hard  pan  are  in  some  places  deposi- 
ted near  the  surface,  but  the  subsoil  generally  contains 
organio  remains,  witii  all  the  salts  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  inaxiuMm  .yield  of  cereal  grains,  to  a  great 
depth.  On  the  pla4eau  of  Yarick  and  Romulus,  the  ta- 
ble land  between  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  the  soil 
is  a  heavy  loam;  when  the  forest  was  first  cut  off, 
great  crops. of  wheat  and  other  cereals  were  produced, 
but  now  the  surfaee*»oil  is  worn  down  heavv  and  dead; 
water  sometimes  sfo/ids  on  a  hundred  fielaa  until  the 
summer  monthf,  io  (hat  the  average  yield  of  the  cereal 
grains,  acc-ording  iQ  tV  l^^®  statistics  of  our  Ag.  So- 
ciety, is  much  lower  there,  than  in  the  other  towns  of 
Seneca  county.  Braining  is  the  panacea  for  such  lands'; 
their  organic  treasures  are  inexhaustible.  One  farmer 
in  Romulus,  whose  farm  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  told 
me  that  the  only  perfect  wheat  he  had  grown  for  many 
years,  was  on  the  subsoil  thrown  out  of  the  main  ditch| 
which  he  had  cut  the  same  season  the  wheat  was  sown, 
to  relieve  the  field  from  surplus  water.  S.  W.  Wo* 
terloOf  Stneca  Co.,  March  12,  1849. 


Shall  we  make  Compoelsf 

In  The  Cultivator  for  January,  1819,  I  read  a  notice 
of  a  work  entitled  "ScMn*i/ic,«igruriii/iire,"  ^e.,  by  Dr. 
M.  M.  Rodgers.  I  have  since  procured  the  book,  and 
in  glancing  over  its  pages,  I  came  to  the  following,  un- 
der the  head  of  **Compoete:" 

*•  It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  great  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  combination  of  several  different  sub- 
stances together,  and  forming  what  are  called  eompoete. 
The  recipes  for  these  compounds  are  numerous,  and  go 
to  prove  that  the  discovery  of  a  good  compost  requires 
but  little  scientific  or  practical  skill.  When  a  compost 
heap  is  made  up  of  several  materials,  which  are  all  se- 
parately good  manures,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the 
resulting  compound  must  be  a  good  fertilizer.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  supply  any  more  in  this  way,  than  if 
these  several  ingredients  were  applied  to  the  soil  sepa- 
rately. And  a  little  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  show 
that  by  this  means  no  new  elements  can  be  generated. 
Neither  can  any  new  property  be  developed  which  could 
not  be  done  by  their  separaU  action.    We  ice  that 
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whenever  a  substance  which  has  little  or  no  fertilizing 
power,  is  in  this  way  manufactured  into  good  manure. 
It  is  done  at  the  expense  of  some  powerful  fertilizer 
which  is  distributed  by  the  mixture,  and  consequentlyi 
loses  just  as  much  of  its  efficacy  as  the  other  gains. 
Thus,  although  this  process  serves  to  dilute  and  extend 
manures  wliich  are  too  powerful  or  too  expensive,  it 
absolutely  supplies  none.'* 

The  author  goes  on  still  further  to  explain,  that  the 
principal  advantages  of  composts,  are  the  dilution  of 
manures  which  are  too  strong  when  used  by  themselves. 
Thus,  among  other  substances,  be  mentions  "  caustic 
lime,"  the  object  in  using  which,  he  thinks  can  be  much 
better  attained  by  mixing  and  diffusing  it  through  some 
other  substance,  **  such  as  saw>dust,  siuid,  barn-ma- 
nure j"  8tc. 

Now  the  inference  from  the  above  remarks  is,  that 
ordinary  composts  are  unprofitable — that  no  effect  is 
produced  that  would  not  take  place  if  the  substances 
were  applied  separately,  and  that,  consequently,  the  la- 
bor of  forming  the  compound  is  lost. 

It  strikes  me  that  Dr.  R.^s  reasoning  is  not  entirely 
aound,  and  that  his  conclusions  are  not  wholly  reconci- 
lable with  facts.  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  the  same 
effect  is  always  produced  by  the  use  of  substances  ap- 
plied separately,  that  would  follow  from  their  combina- 
tion. For  instance,  peat,  in  its  natural  state,  frequent- 
ly contains  an  acid  which  is  prejudicial  to  vegetation, 
and  its  fertilizing  properties  are  locked  up,  as  it  were, 
until  they  are  liberated  by  the  action  of  some  substance 
which  causes  a  decomposition.  Hence  it  has  been 
found  highly  useful  to  mix  with  peat,  alkalies  of  some 
kiiid.  by  which  the  acid  is  destroyed,  and  the  peat 
brought  into  a  soluble  condition.  Potash  and  ashes  are 
used  for  this  purpose;  the  ammonia  of  animal  manure, 
orine,  and  all  animal  matters,  produce  a  similar  effect. 
Thus,  Doctor  Dana,  in  his  Muck  Manual ,  states  tliat — 
'^  the  power  of  alkaline  action  is  alone  wanting,  to 
make  peat  good  cow  dung,"  and  that—''  by  the  addi- 
tion of  alkali  to  peat,  it  is  pat  into  the  same  state 
which  ammonia  gives  to  dung." 

Here,  then,  is  one  example  of  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining or  mixing  substances  to  be  used  as  manure.  But 
it  may  be  asked*—*'  Why  will  not  the  same  effect  be 
produced,  if  the  peat  and  the  alkalies  are  both  spread, 
separately,  on  the  same  land  f"  For  the  obvious  rea- 
•on  that  they  are  not  brought  sufficiently,  and  for  a  pro- 
per length  of  time,  into  contact.  The  alkalies  being 
spread  over  a  larger  surface,  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
rains,  are  soon  dissolved  and  carried  into  the  soil  below 
the  peat. 

But  there  are  other  advantages  in  mixing  different 
•nbstanoes  in  a  manure-heap.  The  farmer  should  en- 
deavor to  save  all  the  excrements,  of  his  animals,  both 
•olid  and  fluid,  as  well  as  all  other  substances  which 
are  capable  of  enriching  his  land.  The  readiest  way 
of  saving  urine,  is  to  retain  it  by  means  of  some  ab- 
sorbent— such  as  oharooal-dust,  peat,  loam,  straw  or 
other  vegetable  rubbish. 

Again,  if  it  were  true  that  substances  ultimately  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  when  applied  to  the  soil  by  them- 
•elves,  as  when  combined,  there  is  still,  in  many  cases, 
a  convenunc$  ic  composting.  It  is  inconvenient  to 
use  corn-stalks,  and  other  litter  in  their  crude  state.  If 
applied  to  the  surface,  they  do  not  readily  rot,  and  they 
interfere  with  cultivation  by  obstructing  the  operation 
of  the  implements  used.  If  buried  beneath  the  surface, 
•^^which  is  not  always  readily  effected, — they  some- 
times cause  the  soil  to  be  dry  and  k^ffif,  There  is  no 
way  that  these  matters  can  be  used  to  so  good  advan- 
tage as  by  mixing  them  with  animal  manure,  and  satu- 
rating them  with  urine.  By  this  means,  the  ammonia 
soon  brings  on  a  decomposition,  by  which  the  fibrous 
tructure  is  cut  down  and  they  are  brought  ioto  a  oom- 


minuted  state,  fit  to  be  used  as  aremuusces  requin 
But  we  may  cite  other  authority  is  (sTor  of  compoiu! 
J.  Prideaux,  an  agricultural  cheniitt  of  ooisidenUe 
distinction,  advises  to  mix  in  the  Dannre  beaiH-"pett 
sods,  turf-parings,  ditch  and  pood  scoariagi,  vtr  toil 
humus  soil  in  whatever  form,  sod  uhes  of  all  kiiuk 
All  liquids  in  which  vegetable  or  uimtlmaiten  hire 
been  soaked  or  boiled ;  and  all  that  cootain  {ertili&Ef 
materials,  as  soap  suds,  dish-wasbinijs,  poi-tiqaor  && 
''  We  must  remember,"  he  adds,  "  that  Tef eiaUe  raai 
ters  work  sour,  and  that  animal  Bobslaaecs  geoenii 
ammonia,  which  neutralizes  theBcid,aiMlii&ttdbjii. 
so  that  in  due  proportion  tbej  eonect  each  oik. 
Urine  gives  most  ammonia." 

One  word,  before  closing,  in  regard  to mixiiig'<e«i 
tic  lime  "  with  "  barn  manure,"  reeommeDded  brOr. 
Rodgers,  as  one  of  the  means  of  *' dilating"  tiieliiM. 
This  is  a  kind  of  compost  that  I  am  not  ia  faror  ot  I 
had  supposed,  if  any  thing  has  bees  establiskd  bj  ck- 
mical  investigation,  that  caustic  lime  should  not  k 
mixed  with  animal  manures.  Tbas  Prof.  Johnston  an, 
guano  should  not  be  mixed  with  quick-lime—"  bmaa 
the  quick  lime  sets  free  the  ammonia  oontaiiwd  is  the 
guano,  and  causes  it  to  escape  into  the  air."  He  ob> 
serves,  also,  that  "  quick  lime  vill,  in  the  sine  tit, 
drive  off  the  ammonia  contained  in  liquid  maoare,  ii^ 
in  horse  or  farm -yard  dung."  Farmers  vho  hsn 
bought  poudrette  that  has  been  eomponiided  with  irak 
lime,  have  often  complained  of  its  ioefficaej. 

T.  Sedgwick,  a  writer  in  the  English  Jl^iiUvti 
Gazette,  says — *^  The  employment  of  lime  vith  (iiug. 
is  a  most  baneful  practice,  as  it  renders  the  ioummi 
caustic  and  volatile,  to  th«  greatest  degree,  sad  cum 
the  loss  of  the  most  energetic  portioo  of  the  dneg 
When  lands  require  lime,  it  should  hs^pUed  separaieiT. 
and  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  its  contact  with  the dosg.* 

The  effect  of  mixing  lime  vith  animal  maDore,  mf 
be  explained  as  follows: — Lime-stone  coataios  oesiij 
half  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  process  ^ 
burning,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driren  offj  bat  the  bi 
has  aoonstant  tendency  to  retma  to  its  original  oondina 
by  the  re-absorption  of  the  property  it  had  lost.  A* 
mal  manure  contains  ammonia,  com^nsed  with  carbosii 
acid.  When  fresh  Hme  is  added,  it  attracts  the  carii» 
ic  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  lime,  sets  the ididobs 
free,  and  it  escapes.    A.  B. 

Coal  of  prodaeinf  Weal. 

Eds.  CtTLTivATOB — I  commenced  with  thefintano 
ber  of  Tk€  Cultivator,  in  1834,  and  hare  been  iu  mb- 
stant  reader  ever  since,  and  tbiok  I  bare  bees  uapif 
compensated  for  the  time  and  expensedeToiedtoit-  J 
have  been  a  farmer  for  over  twenty  years,  and  1  jet  W 
a  much  greater  need  of  being  in^tnicted  mjttX,  tbuofii 
ability  to  be  an  instructor  of  odien  in  the  great  m 
important  business  of  agriculture,  to  which  1  haTCd^ 
voted  so  many,  and  purpose  to  devote  allther«Biii«f 
years  of  my  life.  Yet  I  shall  venture  to  gire  u  opu 
ion  upon  the  subject  of  the  valne  of  the  woolgwwf 
business  in  this  country,  and  m  doing  so,  shall  Teaiitt 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Randall  and  others,  who  majperi^ 
have  had  more  experience  in  the  business  tbaa  ajiei! 

Mr.  Randall  estimates  the  nett  proat  of  voo!  gnv- 
ing  at  27  per  cent.  Others  have  placed  it  as  M  « 
one  hundred  and  upwards.  Mr.  Pcttibone.  la  mm  ^ 
ry  sensible  remarks  published  in  your  April  m.,  F 
the  profits  at  six  per  cent.,  and  yet,  if  I  can  osdwsaj^ 
his  figures,he  estimates  that  he  had  succeeded  w^ 
a  much  greater  profit  than  that  stated  by  Mr.  »««*• 

In  the  face  of  all  these  authoriues,  I  shall TeDto«» 
say,  that  for  some  years  past,  wool-growing  ■»  ^ 
a  losing  business  to  the  farmers.  We  "^^  "^ 
country,  the  facilities  for  supplying  the  v^JJJ 
wool,  and  yet  we  do  not  supply  a  quantity  wW» 
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MT  own  ooommptiofi.  Mr.  Lawrence  estimatea  ihe 
deficieocy  of  ten  millions  of  poands  annaallj. 

It  would  be  an  impeachment  of  the  intelligence  and 
eoterpriae  of  our  farmers,  if  they  failed  to  supply  the 
•oontry  with  wool,  when  the  business  of  growing  it  af- 
(brded  any  oonsiderable  and  reliable  proAt. 

The  census  of  Massachusetts,  taken  in  1845,  will 
probably  give  as  much  true  light  upon  this  subject,  as 
can  be  obtained  from  any  other  authority.  Her  farmers 
are  doubtless  as  intelligent  as  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
They  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Tb#  period  was  one  when  these  manufac- 
turers were  enjoying  the  highest  rate  of  protective  du- 
ties. If,  under  these  oiroumstanoes,  they  did  not  make 
the  business  of  wool-growing  profitable,  it  must  be  con- 
oeded  that  it  cannot  be  so  throughout  the  country. 

Their  sheep  numbered  355,043,  of  which  near  two- 
tbirds  were  Saxons  and  Merinos.  The  wool  produced 
was  1,016,230  pounds,  or  about  2]  pounds  per  head. 
The  average  price  was  32  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  it  requires  as  much 
feed  during  the  year  to  keep  ten  sheep,  as  it  does  to 
keep  one  cow.  I  have  never  known  a  oow  to  be  kept 
doring  summer  at  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  week, 
Dor  during  winter  for  less  than  forty.  Upon  this  esti- 
mate then,  the  cost  of  keeping  one  hundred  sheep  du- 
ring thirty  weeks  of  summer,  would  be  $75,  and  during 
twenty -two  weeks  of  winter  would  be  $88.  If  to  these 
sums  should  be  added  five  dollars  for  shearing  and 
washing,  it  would  make  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  one 
hundred  sheep,  $168.  The  Talue  of  the  wool  grown 
on  one  hundred  sheep,  according  to  the  census  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  $88.  To  this  add  eighty  per  cent,  for 
Ismbs,  which  would  make  the  income  just  equal  to  the 
expenditure,  without  one  cent  for  profit.  It  will  be 
berne  in  mind  that  this  result  was  produced  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  while  nothing  is  de- 
ducted for  losses  on  the  flock,  the  income  for  lambs  is 
certainly  rated  much  above  what  is  generally  realized. 

As  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Pettibone — ^it  is  in  the 
expense  of  summer  keeping,  that  his  estimates  differ 
materially  from  mine.  He  estimates  the  weekly  pas- 
turage of  sheep  at  seven  mills  per  head,  whereas  I  put 
it  at  two  and  a-half  cents.  Should  be  in  that  respect, 
make  his  figures  to  correspond  with  mine,  it  would  have 
shown  his  profits  to  have  been  a  little  over  six  per  ct., 
oorresponding  with  his  general  estimate.  To  realise 
that  result,  required  all  his  superior  sagacity  and  expe- 
rience, favored  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  His 
price  for  bay,  six  dollars  per  ton,  is  less  than  farmers 
generally  can  afford  to  raise  that  article.  And  eighty 
per  cent,  increase  of  lambs  is  not  realised  by  a  tithe  of 
the  wool-i^owers  of  the  country. 

It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  right  under- 
standing of  this  subject.  A  want  of  such  understand- 
ing, has  already  created  feelings  between  the  wool- 
producers  and  the  wool-consumers,  prejudicial  to 
both.  The  manufacturers,  deceived  by  such  represen- 
tations as  those  of  Mr.  Randall  and  others,  have  hon- 
estly believed  that  the  wool-growers  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  enormous  profits,  and  that  if,  with  such  enjoy- 
ments, they  could  not  grow  wool  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country,  no  considerations  of  price 
could  induce  them  to  do  so.  They,  in  consequence, 
have  not  only  neglected  to  offer  such  inducements,  but 
nay  have  actually  felt  themselves  justified  in  resorting 
to  ingenious  devices,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of 
wool.  Thereby  promoting  their  immediate  interests, 
sad  creating  to  themselves  ultimate  injury.  By  dis- 
couraging Uie  growth  of  wool  at  home,  they  have  been 
driven  to  a  foreign  market  for  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wool-growers,  knowing  that 
the  profits  of  their  business  would  scarcely  justify  its 
ooQtinnance,  believe  that  the  maoufaotdrers  do  not  ex* 


ercise  the  liberality  that  their  business  would  warrant 
them  in  doing.  Animosities  are  thereby  created,  when 
it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  both  to  entertain  feelings 
of  reciprocal  kindness. 

Were  the  manufacturers  undeceived  upon  this  sub- 
ject, they  would  doubtless  at  all  times  be  willing  to 
pay  as  high  prices  for  wool  as  their  business  would  jus- 
tify. Should  the  wool -growers  receive  as  high  prices 
for  their  wool  as  the  manufacturers  would  pay,  under  a 
right  understanding  of  this  subject,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  produce  wool  to  meet  the  required  con- 
sumption of  the  country.  Poltdamas.  HilUdaUf  N. 
r..  May  1849.       

Analyses  of  lameatoae* 

Eds.  Cultivator — Ever  since  I  read  the  analyses 
of  corals,  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr..  published  in  the 
jim.  Journal  of  Scunet  and  ArU,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
I  have  been  fully  convinced  that  our  limestones,  and 
more  especially  those  presenting  a  great  quaniity  of 
organic  remains,  would  be  found  to  contain  all  the  es- 
sential inorganic  constituents  of  plants.  The  sedimen- 
tary limestones  are  made  up,  in  part  at  least,  and  I 
have  little  doubt,  wholly  of  the  remains  oi  shell -fish 
and  coralline  structures,  that  inhabited  the  oceans  of  a 
former  period;  and  since  corals  do  contain  all  the  in- 
gredients that  exist  in  the  ash  of  vegetables,  as  the  in 
vestigations  alluded  to  demonstrate,  therefore,  analogi- 
cally, we  infer  their  presence  in  limestones.  I  had  ho- 
ped long  ago,  to  put  my  ideas  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment,— to  submit  several  varieties  of  limestone  to  rigid 
analyses,  but,  suffering  the  penalty  of  being  poor,  this 
I  have  not  accomplished.  Yon  may  judge  of  my  de- 
light, then,  to  find  these  opinions  fully  sustained  by  the 
admirable  article  of  Prof.  Pkteb,  in  your  April  number. 

The  Trenton  Limestone  is  a  prominent  rock  in  Lewis 
county,  and  from  the  vast  quantity  of  fossil  remains 
evident  in  it,  it  is  doubtless  as  rich  in  the  phosphoric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  together  with  magnesia  and  the 
alkalies,  as  its  equivalent,  analysed  by  Professor  P. 
The**  Black  River,"  "  Birdseye,"  or  "Gray"  Lime- 
stone, of  the  State  Geologists,  also  occurs  here,  imme- 
diately underlying  a  strip  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
western  side  of  Black  River,  running  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  county,  being  several  miles  in  width.  It 
is  a  harder  and  more  compact  rock  than  the  '*  Blue 
limestone,''  and  consequently,  preferable  for  building 
purposes.  Well  characterised  fossils  are  rare  in  this 
rock,  and  hence  we  might  conclude  the  absence  of  their 
valuable  constituents.  But  probably  they  do  exist,  and 
if  analyses  shows  their  presence,  and  gives  quantitative 
results  similar  to  those  observed  with  regard  to  the 
more  fossiliferous  rocks,  we  shall  have  a  good  geologi- 
cal argument  proving  that  difference  in  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  two  members,  arises  from  dissimilari- 
ty of  condition,  not  of  composition,  and  the  causes  of 
these  differences  may  perhaps  be  considered  their  une- 
qual exposures  to  heat  and  pressure,  during  solidifica- 
tion, and  to  unlikeness  in  the  Intensity  of  the  eonvul- 
sions  to  which  the  structures  composing  them  have  been 
subjected. 

The  strictures  of  the  Professor  upon  the  incomplete 
analyses  that  hitherto  have  been  published  are  perfect- 
ly just,  and  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  desire  of  accomplishing  much,  tempts  to  superficial 
investigations,  and  premature  conclusions;  and  when 
from  the  rapid  advances  chemistry  has  lately  made, 
there  is  danger  of  considering  our  processes  perfect  ;—- 
while  the  reputation  of  some  prominent  individuals  is 
such  ss  in  a  measure  to  control  the  researches  of  otherS| 
rendering  them  liable  to  follow  famous  precedents,  ra- 
ther than  reason  and  labor  without  prejudice. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  these  strictures  were  ex- 
tended  to  a  criticism,  especially  when  even  the  labor  of 
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justly  celebrated  chemists  in  official  capacity,  has  been 
wasted  in  some  instances.  There  is  nothing  satisfac- 
tory to  the  scientific  agricaltarist  in  reading  aa  analy- 
sis of  a  limestone  stated  as  follows: 

Carbonic  Acid, 48  82 

Lime, 31   12 

Magnesia, 16  06 

Insoluble  Matter...... 4  00 

100  00 
Such  exhibitions  of  professional  folly  may  do  for  50 
years  ago,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  recognise  no  such  substance  as  "  insoluble  matter" 
in  our  nomenclature.  In  this  same  insoluble  matter 
may  be  hid  the  Tcry  pabulum  of  regetable  life. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  yet  to  be  OTer- 
come  before  a  rational  and  scientific  agriculture  is  un- 
derstood and  practiced.  From  my  own  observation,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  tcietUific  light  diffused  by  your 
valuable  Journal,  makes  very  little  impression  on  the 
mental  retina  of  hundreds  of  farmers  who  support  it. 
The  greatest  extent  of  the  good  accomplished  in  many 
instances,  is  expressed  in  saying,  that  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  farming  are  improved.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  interest  as  well  as  duty  of  him  who  would 
bring  science  to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  to  make  every 
labor  as  complete  as  possible,  and  especially  to  avoid 
the  dogmatic  introduction  or  support  of  untested  theo- 
ries, and  that  narrow  minded  ignorance  which  enter- 
tains the  possibility  of  making  any  one  discovery,  that 
shall  remedy  the  failings  of  the  present  practice. 
Soaroely  less  despicable  is  that  species  of  charlatanism 
which  prompts  the  advertisement  of  agricultural  nos- 
trums. They  are  always  to  be  suspected  of  those  who 
entertain,  as  did  Lord  Bacon,  the  sentiment  that 
"  Knowledge,  like  the  light  of  Heaven,  is  pore,  free, 
exhaustless.'' 

Much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  labors  of  soientiflo 
men,  conducive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The 
farmer  has  to  deal  with  nature ;  to  ibUow  intelligently 
his  business  supposes  a  knowledge  of  her  laws.  Those 
laws  are  the  professei!  object  of  the  chemists  inquiry, 
and  hence  follows, — what  experience  has  a  thousand 
times  established, — the  ability  of  the  chemist,  to  fash- 
ion his  praotioe,  so  as  best  to  assist,  and  imitate  nature 
and  consequently,  to  gain  from  her  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit. 

Farmers'  sons  must  be  instructed  in  Natural  Science 
The  mind  is  the  great  instrument,  and  this  mind  must 
be  cultivated.  All  are  familiar  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  crab  apple  and  the  beautiful  grateful  fruit 
that  yearly  adorns  our  orchards;  no  less  diSereuoe  b 
there  between  the  mind  native  and  cultivated.  There 
is  no  better  means  of  a  speedy  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  means  intellectual,  physical  and  moral  pow- 
ers, than  the  study  of  nature.  Do  our  great  chemists, 
geologists.  Sec.,  fall  behind  mathematicians,  and  classi- 
cal scholars  in  mental  acumen  or  profundity  f  They 
certainly  occupy  a  greater  rank  in  view  of  the  utility 
of  their  labors.  The  natural  sciences  offer  this  decided 
advantage  ever  every  other  study  to  the  young  farmer, 
that  they  are  of  direct  application  to  the  daily  concerns 
of  his  life. 

Let  him  then  be  more  concerned  to  know  the  nomen- 
•lature  of  ehemistiy,  than  the  Oreek  alphabet.  Let 
him  study  Liebig  before  Virgil,  and  Boussinganlt  before 
Horace.  Not  that  I  would  cast  any  reproach  on  the 
study  of  the  classics,  but  I  would  have  education  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  educated.  Every  farmer  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ohemtstnr«  botany,  zoo- 
loogy,  ko,,  as  affecting  the  principles  of  his  art.  Not 
that  every  farmer  should  be  a  chemist,— that  would  be 
impossible ; — but  many  possessed  of  natural  tact,  might 
ra&der  themselves  sufficiently  expert  in  analysis  to  ma- 


terially benefit  their  business^  witboot  mttiBtva  ^ 
it.  The  schools  of  practical  cheaiitiy  tkn  ve  spriae> 
ing  up  in  oar  midst  should  be  well  nmirted  br  oL 
farming  community.  ^ 

The  reason  why  so  few  young  mei  of  tikit  ud  ji. 
tellectual  promise  are  Sound  engsged  ii  cdthruiiiv  the 
soil,  is  that  agrioultural  pnrsniu,  as  ommbIj  |neti. 
oed  and  understood,  offer  no  gratifteatios  t9  the  wni. 
The  proper  application  of  scieaoe  to  bvibiBdn,  viil 
remove  this  evil ;  and  so  soon  aa  proriaoM  in  mtk 
for  the  education  of  farmers,  equal  to  thoie  aov  far- 
nished  for  physicians  and  lawyers,  ve  ihall  behoU  tk 
intellectual,  as  well  as  the  phjawal  eaergiet  of  ov 
country,  devoted  to  the  perfeotioa  of  agrinltaral  pn- 
cesses. 

But  I  did  not  intend  a  lecture  os  book-lvniig,  tk 
cation,  fcc.,  and  begging  pardon  fcr  tbia  denitoryi. 
gression,  I  will  conclude  by  reeonuseadiBg  to  the  i^ 
bitants  of  Lewis  and  every  other  eoustj,  that  are  a^ 
plied  with  calcareous  rocks,  a  liberal  oae  of  lime  npoi 
their  fields,  and  let  some  of  them  perferm  a  series  of 
suscurate  experiments  upon  its  fertUiiiBg  povars,  ifvt 
the  many  good  examples  that  have  bMa  tamAti  to 
them  through  the  pages  of  Th§  Cs/ltsator. 

"  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  vaten.tkitKsd 
forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  sod  the  aas."-/ittd 
8.  W.  Johnson.  Detr  Miner,  Ltrnt  Co.,  if.  F.,  i/ril 
15,  1849.  

Self  improveaaeat. 

^  "nie  proper  atndy  of  masMri,  is  Bn." 

8o  thought  an  old  poet,  and  nndoobtedljr  be  viiri«kL 
But,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  stadias  piinBed\i«ftbe 
great  mass  of  mankind,  we  must  come  to  a  difeeit 
conclusion.  The  acquisition  of  weslth  aeems  to  be  ill 
study  of  the  present  age,  aatf  geM  ia  aoogfat,  it  dst  bs 
as  eagerly,  and  at  the  same  cxpesae  of  hsaltb,  bs{ip> 
ness  and  life,  by  him  who  digs  the  aoil,  orvieldstbe 
hammer,  as  by  the  individoaF  tbst  "feares  all"  isd 
seeks  treasure  on  the  brflliantbsiiboftiieSseraaeiits, 
and  both  may  be  equally  deaf  to  ihn  exborUtioo  of  tbs 
wise  man^- 

*'  How  maeh  better  ia  it  to  gtt ^nafloB  Oas  goU." 
Human  nature  is  the  same  eveiyvhere,  ita  stniy  is  tbf 
saune,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  great  inportaaes. 

"  Know  thyself."  This  should  be  cngraTeo  as  witb 
the  "  point  of  a  diamond  "  on  every  one's  besrt,  sa^ 
kept  continually  before  the  mind.  Smek  a  stodjr,  rigltly 
conducted  and  persevered  in,  woold  lead  to  tbs  mpor 
tant  duty  of  self  improvement.  Thst  ahoobi  be  tha 
object  of  study.  Wiser  and  better,  abonld  be  tbe  leaQ- 
ment.  To  labor  with  our  hands  ia  not  oar  wbole  <bi{j. 
The  intellect  mutt  noi  be  negleeted.  ToiaproTea 
the  management  of  business,  is  well;  to  imfion  iht 
mind  is  better,  being  a  greater  result,  asd  vbiebvill 
lead  to  the  other. 

How  shall  we  improve  t 

Train  the  mind  to  right  reasomng.  TW«  b  adm 
of  persons  that  are  sadly  deficient  io  tbia  inpoi^ 
faculty.  Rising  up  early  and  sitting  op  Iste,  and  laba- 
ing  hard,  they  can  scarcely  keep  free  from  prea^ 
want.  The  fault  is  not  in  their  Isbor,  bat  la  tbtf 
plans,— in  the  arrangement  of  their  booinesa.  TT>«f* 
not  adopt  the  htat  method  to  perform  llwr  Wfj 
and  consequently  work  to  disadvantsge.  It  a  oi  ■ 
kind  of  use  to  be  "  hurried  to  death,''  from  eariy  u  » 
spring  tUl  late  in  the  fall.  Sit  down  sad  csloolaie,!* 
ing  all  things  into  consideration.  8ee  how  mockjn 
can  plow,  plant,  hoe,  and  harvest,  sad  tben  go  tovoii 
systematically.  Not  only  estimate  the  •"^^Jz 
labors,  but  to  do  everything  the  best  w»y,  aad  do  (*• 
thing  at  a  time.  It  is  folly  to  oommeocet  !««• 
work  and  leave  it  half  finished  for  •w»^««*5'^ 
be  Uft  incomplete.    What  ought  to  be  dose  *»»  > 
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finished,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  vhould  be  let 
alone. 

Cnltirate  order.  "Order  is  HeftTen's  first  law." 
How  mach  pleasure  there  is  in  contemplating  a  well 
ordered  family,  or  a  yfcU  ordered  farm.  But  some  men 
are  "  terrible  slack  I"  Look  at  their  farms  and  yon 
•ee  it  at  once.  Every  thing  is  at  loose  ends.  Their 
implements  are  scattered  around,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  rariations  of  the  weather.  The  space  around  their 
front  door,  may  be,  is  a  repository  for  hay  carts  and 
harrows,  sleds  and  slabs,  apple  tree  brush  and  ash 
barrels,  and  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  accumulate  dur- 
ing the  labors  of  the  whole  year.  Where  an  article 
was  last  used,  there  it  may  be  found.  Having  "  a  place 
for  ererj  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  will  re^ 
medy  all  these  evils.  But  an  apple  tree  is  no  place  to 
winter  a  scythe,  nor  the  road  side  a  place  to  summer  a 
sled.  All  tools  and  implements  when  not  in  use  should 
be  kept  under  cover. 

Be  observing.  Look  around  yon  and  see  the  various 
methods  in  which  your  neighbors  perform  their  labors. 
Bo  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  know  more  or 
can  oaloolate  to  better  advantage  than  others.  Learn 
from  the  superior  knowledge  and  tact  of  all  with  whom 
yon  are  acquainted.  Make  your  observation  and  expe- 
rience available  for  your  future  improvement. 

Read,  study,  and  think.  Every  farmer  should  take 
a***.  Agricultural  paper,— and  that  is  not  enough.  Neither 
IS  his  duty  done  when  he  pays  for  it.  Nor  should  he 
be  satisfied  by  simply  reading  it.  It  should  be  studied. 
Its  suggestions  should  be  reduced  to  practice  whenever 
they  can  be  made  beneficial.  The  knowledge  it  con- 
tains should  be  treasured  up,  that  we  may  compare 
others'  experience  with  our  own,  and  other  theories 
with  ours,  so  that  if  there  is  a  "  better  way  "  we  may 
adopt  it.  Reason  must  be  exercised  in  aU  our  labors, 
and 

"  How  can  we  reaion  bw  from  what  we  know," 

and  bow  can  knowledge  in  relation  to  our  business  be 
acquired  easier  or  cheaper  than  from  agricultural  jour- 
naU.  Strange  that  so  many  are  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests in  this  respect.  The  farmer  that  keeps  a  dog, 
or  uses  tobacco,  or  takes  &  political  paper,  has  no  valid 
excuse  for  not  taking  an  agricultural  paper. 

Thus  I  have  introduced  an  important  subject  and 
glanced  at  some  of  its  points.  To  those  accustomed 
to  think,  it  may  be  suggestive,  and  can  be  considered 
as  its  importance  demands.  W.  L.  Eaton.  Eatt 
Weart,  N,  H, 


C^attle  in  Chaatanqae  Coniilyy  N*  Y* 

Eds.  Cultivator— The  County  of  Chautauqne,  is 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  stock.  Hence  it  has  been  an 
object  among  our  farmers,  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
The  short  horns  and  that  breed  crossed  with  the  com- 
mon stock,  hare,  until  recently,  been  considered  the  most 
▼aluable,  and  yielding  the  greatest  profit.  A  few  years 
since  the  Hereford  breed  was  introduced  here, — at  first 
they  did  not  meet  with  general  favor ;  it  was  feared 
that  they  were  too  small,  and  that  they  would  reduce 
the  weight  of  our  cattle.  Experience  has  proved  such 
conclusions  entirely  wrong.  The  cross  with  the  Here- 
ford and  our  oows  (they  being  generally  of  the  short 
homed  descent,)  proves  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  breed  of  the  Chautauqua  cattle  that 
^as  yet  been  introduced,  and  will  add  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  breeder  and  farmer.  I  cannot  speak  with 
M  mnch  certainty  from  my  own  experience,  in  regard 
to  their  quality  for  the  dairy,  but  those  who  hare  prov- 
^  them,  recommend  the  richness  of  their  milk  in  the 


highest  manner,  and  rank  them  in  the  first  class  for  the 
dairy.  Thomas  B.  Campbeli..  Weetfieidj  ChautaU' 
que  Co.,  N.  Y.        

Profits  of  Fowls* 

Eds.  CiTLTivAToa-^In  relation  to  the  profits  of  fowls, 
I  send  you  the  following  from  my  farm- account  book: 

1848. 

Dec.  1.  Commenced  wintering  208  fowls,  worth  Is.  each,  fSS  97^ 
Fed  to  fowle  Uuriiif  llie  wiuter, 

aSbuaheleof  corn,  at  56  cle., 18  48 

SO       do         oats,  81  31  cte., 6  iO 

7       do        buckwheat,  at  48  els., 3  M 

Amoantof  debt,  to  March  1, 93»  01 

1849.    Janaar>'  16lli,  sold  SO  dressed  fowls,  weighing  70 

lbs.  at  7  cenis  per  pound,  $4  00 

Sold  op  10  first  of  Mu-ch,  1881  doa.  of  eggs,  at  182  cento,    04  00 

Amoont  of  credit  up  to  March  1, Sdd  00 

Since  the  first  of  March,  lo  April  7lh,  I  have  sold  134^ 
doz.  eggs,  at  from  11  to  18}  cento  per  doz.,  which  have 

amounted  to, $17  00 

S8  doz.  c^gs  on  hand,  worth  18^  cents  per  doz., 3  50 

16  hens  sitting  ou  00  doz.  eggs,  worth, 2  50 


To  which  add  income  to  March  4,. 


$83  00 
$88  90 


Oivingalotal  fti.^ $51  90 

The  cost  of  feeding  from  March  1,  to  April  7,  was  $8.90 , 
which  added  to  the  charges  of  $38.04,  np  19  March  1, 
makes  the  whole  amount, $90  94 

Bbowinf  a  dear  incooM  to  April  7,  of ... .  $15  75 

J  do  not  keep  a  particular  account  of  the  number  of 
eggs  and  chickens  used  in  ray  family ,  but  the  number 
o?  oggs  bas  been  unusually  large  during  the  last  win 
ter.  The  eggs  frequently ,  were  not  gathered  till  I  re 
turned  from  work  late  in  the  evening,  in  consequence 
of  which,  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  firosen,  and 
unfit  for  market. 

I  have  a  very  wtrm  hen  house,  situated  over  a  pig- 
sty, about  12  by  16  feet,  with  a  door  on  the  north  side 
into  a  warm  barn-yard,  plentifully  supplied  with  straw. 
My  hens,  during  the  winter,  are  allowed  to  roam  where 
they  please;  but  h  is  seldom  they  leave  the  yard. 
They  are  constantly  supplied  with  corn  in  the  ear,  oats, 
fine  gravel,  burned  oyster  shells  broken  up,  clam  shells 
broken  without  burning,  good  water  and  a  bin  of  ashes, 
lime  and  fine  sand  for  them  to  wallow  in.  The^  art 
also  fed  every  morning,  four  quarts  of  shelled  corn,  al- 
so, one  peck  meal,  stirred  into  hot  water  until  quite 
thick.  The  meal  is  composed  of  one  part  cob,  one  of 
corn,  one  of  oats,  and  one  of  buckwheat,  ground  very 
fine.     So  much  for  winter  management. 

During  the  summer  season,  when  they  would  other- 
wise be  troublesome,  they  are  confined  in  a  yard  conti- 
guous to  the  kenery  on  the  north,  (containing  abcrat  | 
acre,)  until  after  harvest;  when  they  are  again  set  at 
liberty.  My  ben-yard  is  one-third  in  grass,  the  remain- 
der is  plowed  frequently,  and  two  or  three  bushels  of 
com,  peas,  oats  and  buckwheat,  sown  on  and  dragged 
in.  Then  for  a  number  of  days  there  is  quite  a  eertUek^ 
ifig,  and  as  the  blades  spring  up,  they  aflbrd  some  good 
picking  for  the  poor  prisoners. 

My  flock  ia  composed  of  about  145  hens,  15  cocks, 
and  ten  guinea  fowls.  About  two-thirds  of  then  vrere 
late  chickens ;  some  of  ihem  have  but  just  commenced 
laying.  I  think  the  chickens  and  eggs  used  in  my  fa- 
mily, with  the  hen  manure,  more  than  pays  for  my  trou- 
ble; therefore  I  make  no  account  of  either  on  settle- 
ments with  my  fowls.    My  fowls  are  worth  20  cents  a- 

piece. 

Cr.  bylTOfowbonhand,  atOOeenis,.... $94  00 

Valneof  the  prodaoe  sold  and  on  hand, 51  0$ 

Amoantof  Cr $85  00 

Original  value  of  fowls,  and  eoai  of  keepiiiff  to  this  date,    01  08 

Amoant  of  clear  profitt, $S4  37 

Now,  you  disbelievers  in  the  profits  of  fowls,  show 
me  a  case  in  common  stock  breeding,  where  you  cora$ 
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MM  nigh  doabling  your  capital  in  a  Utttle  over  four 
months,  and  the  naanner  in  which  it  was  done,  without 
exaggerating,  and  I  will  give  ap  that  fowls  can  be 
equalled,  but  not  beat  as  to  profits.  8.  O.  Cftoss. 
Kingsbury^  Washington  Co.,  Jipril  7,  1849. 


Yoke  for  Unralir  Sheep* 

Edb.  Cultivator — To  prevent  sheep  from  becom- 
ing unruly,  I  would  recommend  good  fence;  but  as  they 
will  somciiraes  get  out  and  subject  their  owners  to 
much  damage  and  great  inconvenience,  I  will  state  the 
mode  that  I  have  adopted  and  found  to  be  good,  after  a 
trial  of  two  years. 

Take  a  stick  about  two  or  two  and  a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  and  a-half  feet  long,  bore  a  hole 
with  a  three-quarter  inch  augur  about  two  inches  from 
each  end,  and  from  five  to  seven  inches  from  them,  bore 
another  hole.  Then  take  a  hickory  sprout  large  enough 
to  fill  the  hole,  put  one  end  in  and  nail  it;  bend  the 
other  end  around  the  sheep's  neck  and  insert  it  into  the 
other  hole,  draw  it  up  just  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  slipping  its  head  out,  but  not  so  tight  as  to 
be  uncomfortable,  and  nail  it.  Then  fasten  the  other  end 
of  the  yoke  to  another  sheep,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
you  have  a  yoke  of  sheep.  In  a  day  or  two,  they  will 
learn  each  other's  motion,  and  will  remain  quiet  through 
the  summer,  and  without  any  risk  of  accidents.  I 
would  advise  to  have  the  bows  bent  some  few  days  bo- 
fore  they  are  wanted.  Take  a  stick  of  suitable  size, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  long,  bend  it  to  the  right 
shape,  and  confine  the  ends  until  it  beoomes  dry.  A 
PjiACTicAL  Farmer. 

A  rod  of  iron  with  a  swivel  in  it,  is  much  better  than 
a  stick  of  wood,  for  yoking  sheep  in  the  manner  above 
described.  The  swivel  prevents  the  sheep  from  twist- 
ing each  other's  necks.  But  as  our  correspondent  says, 
it  is  better  to  have  such  fences  that  no  hampering  will 
be  necessary.     Eds. 

Cost  of  making  Pork* 

£h)t.  Cultivator — Having  been  a  constant  reader 
of  Tht  Cultivator  for  some  time  past,  and  being  anx- 
ious to  know  the  cost  of  making  pork,  I  have  looked 
with  anxiety  for  articles  on  that  subject,  which  would, 
in  some  measure,  solve  the  problem  ,•  bat  as  yet  I  have 
found  none.  I  think  the  only  w^ay  by  which  the  farmers 
can  demonstrate  it,  is,  by  experiments  with  various 
kinds  of  grain,  and  on  different  breeds  of  hogs,  and  by 
preparing  the  food  in  various  ways,  to  ascertain  what 
way  it  ^-ill  yiehl  the  most  nutriment — that  is,  make  the 
roost  pork.  In  hopes  of  inducing  some  of  your  nume- 
rous subscribers  to  make  experiments,  and  f  ubiish  the 
results,  or  to  publish  some  already  made,  by  which 
something  may  be  elicited  that  will,  in  some  measure, 
solve  the  above,  I  now  give  the  result  of  feeding  100 
bushels  of  good  peas  to  sixteen  hogs,  of  various  mixed 
breeds,  as  found  in  this  section.  The  peas  were  boiled 
until  fine,  making  what  I  call  thick  soup.  After  hav- 
ing  fed  the  hogs  on  the  same  kind  of  food  for  two 
weeks,  I  gave  them  their  morning  feed,  and  weighed 
each  one  separate  noting  the  weight.  Twelve  of 
thorn  were  about  eighteen  months  old ;  one  was  a  three 
years  old  sow,  and  three  pigs  were  seven  and  a  half 
months  old  when  weighed.  I  found  their  total  weight 
4267  lbs.,  and  after  consuming  the  above  amount, 
which  took  forty-two  days,  I  weighed  them  again,  and 
found  that  they  gained  1358  lbs,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  as  they  gained  in  flesh  they  shrunk  in  offal,  I  esti- 
mated their  net  gain  to  have  been  fourteen  hundred 
pounds.  Their  drink  consisted  of  ten  pails  of  whey  per 
day.  It  was  allowed  to  stand  forty-eight  hours  and 
the  oream  was  skimmed  off. 


I  find  that  there  Is  a  great  differeoce  in  breeds  of 
hogs.  The  three  year  old  sow  was  small  framed,  aad 
pretty  full-fleshed,  weighing  504  lbs.  Her  gain  in  the 
forty -two  days  was  66  lbs.  The  three  pigs  were  fraa 
her,  and  showed  traces  of  three  distinct  breeds  oC  l|Ogs. 
Their  first  weight  and  gain  were  as  follows: — the  first 
weighed  253 lbs. — gain,  97  lbs.;  the  aeeoDd.2I8ibs. — 
gain,  75  lbs. ,  the  third,  171  lbs.— gain,  46  lbs.  When 
butchered,  the  smallest  one  was  the  best  pork,  being 
the  fattest.  Two  of  the  most  inferior  of  the  hogs  gain-^ 
ed  one  and  a  half  pounds  per  day.  Six,  a  mixtare  of 
the  Berkshire,  (I  should  think  aboat  ooe^foorth,)  gain- 
ed 1)  lbs.  per  day.  Three  of  the  oonunoa  stock  d 
our  country,  gained  2^  lbs. ;  and  one  of  a  saperkx-  kind, 
weighed  318  lbs.,  and  in  the  forty-two  days,  gained 
134  lbs.  They  were  weighed  on  the  20th  September, 
the  first  time.  They  were  kept  confined  in  a  e&ose  pea, 
except  once  a  week,  I  let  them  oat  for  exercise,  aal  te 
wallow,  for  the  most  part  of  a  day.  I  fed  them  aQ 
they  wanted  to  eat,  without  any  regard  to  fear  of  cloy- 
ing. Philip  Wino.  FarmerMvilU,  C.  19^,  Ftbnurj 
2,   1849. 


Fatteaing  Calves. 


Eds.  CiTLTivAToa — Allow  me  through  the  medina 
of  your  valuable  paper,  to  say  a  few    words  to  the 
dairy-men  of   eastern  New- York   and    MassacbnseCts, 
respecting   the  relative   advantages   of  iatteniBg,    fit 
for  the  butcher,  or  of  destroying    (their   osoal   prao^ 
tice,)  at  four  or  five  days  old,  their  calves,  for  which, 
with  a  little  attention,  they  might  realize  a  handsome 
item  in  the  yearly  receipt  for  their  .a^ricaltaraL  pro- 
ducts— ^leaving  the  inhumanity  and    barbarity    of   the 
practice  of  deaconing  them,  (as  killing  yoong  is  term- 
ed,) out  of  view.     The  increasing  demand  for  meats 
of  all  descriptions  in  our  markets,  points,  in  my  opi- 
nion, with  unerring  certainty,  to  the  coarse  which  will 
bring  the  most  money,  with  the  least  labor  And  expease, 
into  the  farmer's  pocket,  viz.:  to  make  the  most   aad 
best  meat  possible,  of  every   animal  suitable  for    the 
butcher,  that  he  wishes  to  dispose  of.     I  believe  it  is 
a  well  settled  fact  by  dairy-men  generally,  that  March 
and  the  first  part  of  April  is  the  best  time  for  cows  to 
drop  their  calves.     In  these  months  the  formers  have 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  them  the  increased  carereqoired; 
the  cows  are  stronger  and  more  likely  to  do  well  than 
during,  or  just  after  a  change  from  dry  to  green  food; 
they  are  less  liable  to  have  inflamed  udders  and  milk 
sickness  than  later  in  the  spring.    Thej  shed  their  old 
hair  better  and  earlier  and  go  into  the  pastmvs  stroag- 
er.     The  milk  is  worth  less  for  butter  and  cheese,  and 
nearly  as  much  for  making  veal.    There  is  ample  time 
before  your  cows  go  to  pasture  to  fatten  every  calf,  aad 
get  for  them  from  $3   to  $5  per  head.     This  comae 
saves  the  trouble  of  milking  in  dirty  yards  or  stably 
and  the  dairy-woman  from  the  onerous  labor  of  makiog 
butter,  or  cheese,  or  both,  at  this   unpleasant  seasoa 
of  the  year,  when  labor  taxes  their  powers  much  more 
than  in  a  later  period  of  thf  spring.     Let,  then,  every 
dairy -man  procure  a  good  bull  of  some  of  the  improved 
breeds,  at  least  two  years  old,  give  his  cows  good  shel- 
ter with  a  little  grain,  (barley  and  oats  groaod  logo* 
tber  are  best,)  confine  his  calves  in  a  pen  kept  entirely 
dry  and  clean,  adjoining  his  cow  stablea— 40  situated 
that  he  can  open  a  door  and  let  them  out  to  suck  alter 
the  cows  are  tied  up,  with  a  trough  nailed  up  on  oas 
side  of  the  pen  and  kept  well  supplied  with  provender 
ground  from  barley  and  oats,  and  occasionallj  sprinkled 
with  very  little  fine  salt,  and  my  word  for  it,  which  he 
can  easily  prove,  he  will  realise,  with  less  labor,  aeor< 
pleasure  and  more  cashj  than  by  the  old   harbaroai 
practice  of  deaconing  his  calves.    B.  A.  Hall,    Aev 
Lebanon,  N,  Y.,  May  12,  1849. 
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New-York  State  A^*  Society. 

The  Execatire  Board  met  at  SyracOAO  on  the  10th  and 
1 1th  of  May.  Committees  to  award  premiums;  and  su* 
perintendentfr  to  diiect  the  arrangements  of  the  diflerent 
dapartments  of  the  coming  fair  were  appointed.  Grounds 
have  been  selected,  and  proper  steps  taken  for  its  en- 
closure, and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  &c. 
The  location  is  favorable ,  being  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  and  comprising  all  the  advantages  of 
shade,  with  pleasant  elevation,  and  suitable  dryness  of 
soil.  Everything  promises  an  excellent  exhibition. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johns- 
ton, of  Durham,  England,  is  expected  lo  deliver  the 
mddress  on  the  occasion.  In  answer  to  the  invitations 
extended  by  the  Society,  letters  have  been  received 
from  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Governors  of  several  of  the  States,  ex- 
pressing their  intention  of  attending  the  Fair.  The  let- 
ter of  the  President  is  as  follows: 

•     Wathingum,  D.  C,  April  85.  1849. 

8iK :  I  have  received  your  fnyor  of  the  12th  hist.,  extending:,  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New. York  State  A^- 
ricalturai  Society,  an  invitation  to  attend  the  next  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society,  to  be  held  in  September,  at  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

Deeply  Interested,  as  I  have  always  been,  in  the  cause  of  Agri- 
anlture,  it  would  a^ord  roe  the  highest  pleasure  to  be  present  at 
the  exhibition.  I  shall  endeavor  to  attend,  and  hoi>e  tiiat  my  en- 
gagements will  permit  me  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you 
to  receive  for  the  Executive  Committee,  my  sincere  thanks  for 
their  invitation,  and  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  cause  in 
'wblch  they  are  engaged. 

I  remain  with  high  respect, 

Your  most  ob't  aervU, 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

BsRJ.  p.  JoHNiOH,  Cor.  Sec.  N.  T.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albwiy,  N.  Y. 

North  American  Pomolooical  Convsntion. — A 
meeting  of  this  association  is  to  be  held  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  day  of  September  next,  at  10 
o'oloek,  A.M. — ^that  being  the  day  succeeding  the  dos- 
ing of  the  annual  Fair  of  the  New- York  State  Agri- 
(niltural  Society.  Though  the  N.  A.  Pomological  Con- 
▼ention  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  N.  Y.  State 
Ag^.  Soo.,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  Convention 
to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  designated,  for  the  better 
ae<K>mmodation  of  the  public  who  will  attend  the  Fair 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Wool  Growing  at  ike  South. 

Eds.  CiTiTivAToii — ^Two  oommunioations  from  south- 
gentlemen  are  published  in  your  May  number,  in 
^rbich  questions  are  asked  relative  to  sheep.  They 
are  referred  by  you  to  an  article  written  by  J.  S.  Pet- 
TXBONX,  in  which  some  of  their  inquiries  ar  fully 
answered;  but  as  you  invite  further  remarks,  I  submit 
a  few  in  referenoe  to  others,  whioh  are  not  answered  in 
•aid  article. 

It  is  asked,  "Are  your  sheep  kept  all  the  time  in 
pasture,  fco.  ?" 

In  the  state  of  New- York,  sheep  are  mostly  kept  on 
eacloeed  grounds,  and  with  attention  to  change  them 
frequently,  they  are  generally  healthy. 

Many  good  shepherds  give  their  fiocks  hay,  whenever 
they  will  eat  it,  from  four  to  five  months  in  each  year. 

Sheep  ai'e  liable  to  shed  their  wool  when  they  have 
been  nearly  famished  by  ''neglect,"  and  afterwards 
thrive  rapidly  on  grain  or  grass.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
them  always  in  good  condifion,if  necessary,  with  grain: 
a  half  bushel  of  oats  daily,  is  given  to  a  hundred  young 
•heep  in  the  winter  season,  by  some  of  our  wool-grow- 
ers. 

One  man,  with  the  ex<{eption  of  procuring  fodder, 
will  take  care  of  500  sheep,  and  with  proper  arrange- 
ments double  that  number ;  but  it  is  doubted  by  some, 
whether  sheep  can  be  attended  as  profitably  by  slaves, 
as  by  freemen;  where,  comparatively,  so  great  oare, 


with  so  little  labor  is  required  j  for  docks  require  care, 
as  well  as  dairies,  to  make  them  profitable. 

If  the  attention  of  the  overseer  was  directed  to  the 
sheep,  instead  of  the  slave,  that  attention,  with  his 
labor  alone,  if  devoted  to  the  flock,  would  most  of  the 
year  be  sufficient;  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  slave 
would  be  saved,  with  some  ''  vexation''  also;  and  the 
interest  of  said  capital  added  to.  the  slave's  clothing, 
would  hire  a  freeman ;  and  a  small  number  of  freemen 
would  build  your  fences  and  procure  fodder,  and  might 
support  themselves  when  old. 

My  farm  contains  210  acres,  170  cleared;  on  which 
are  kept  500  sheep;  the  labor  is  performed  by  one  free, 
interested  man,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  hands 
one  month  each  year,  to  assist  in  getting  hay,  with  but 
little  care  or  vexation  on  my  part.  Instead  of  expend- 
ing capital  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  I  would  pay  a 
part  thereof  in  wages  to  freemen,  (or  to  slaves-rfma^le 
free.)  Although  a  present  loss  is  generally  sustained 
by  a  change  of  occupation,  I  nevertheless  believe,  that 
an  exchange  of  slave,  for  free  labor,  would  be  profita- 
ble, and  right;  as  it  is  generally  admitted  slaves  are 
careless  and  wasteful;  while  freemen,  having  different 
incentives  to  action,  perform  more  labor,  and  better. 

Would  not  the  advance  in  the  price  of  your  lands, 
if  worked  by  freemen,  be  equal  to  the  value  of  several 
slaves  ? 

Could  the  slaves  be  made  free,  competent  overseers 
of  various  flocks,  feeling  an  interest  in  their  improve- 
ment, a  vast  amount  of  wool  might  be  grown,  (profi- 
tably no  doubt,)  in  the  south-western  states,  where  the 
winters  are  mild,  and  the  land  cheap. 

Many  farmers  at  the  north  have  become  wealthy, 
while  others  have  failed,  in  the  wool-growing  business. 

One  circumstance  should  be  remembered,  that  many 
prosperous  farmers  engaged  in  the  sheep  business,  have 
added  greatly  to  their  profits  by  the  sale  of  bucks  and 
breeding  ewes,  at  very  high  prices,  having  obtained  a 
reputation  abroad;  all  oould  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  advantage.  A  Catuga  Wool  Gbowex.  King9 
Ferry,  kay  11,  1849. 


Rearing  and  Feeding  Stock. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Ltok,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Derby  Farmert*  Club. 
The  principles  laid  down  are  worthy  of  attention: 

Young  animals  grow  more  quickly  for  a  given 
amount  of  food  than  older.  By  high  feeding,  a  Iamb 
of  Southdown  breed  (not  a  large  sort)  may  be  15  or 
16  pounds  a  quarter  at  a  year  old ;  at  the  same  age,  a 
young  ox  may  be  from  five  to  six  score  a  quarter. 
This  produce,  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  food  whioh 
animals  consume  while  young,  is  equal  to  what  they 
will  yield  in  any  subsequent  year,  from  a  larger  quan- 
tity. 

If  young  animals  be  reared  well,  or  kept  fat  from 
the  beginning,  they  acquire  a  constitution  which  en- 
sures their  growing  more  in  snbsequent  years  from  a 
less  proportion  of  food.  The  progeny  of  well-reared 
stock  improves  from  generation  to  generation. 

When  an  animal  is  in  good  condition,  i  yields  a 
greater  produce  for  its  food  than  when  it  is  poor  and 
lean. 

If,  therefore,  an  animal  be  first  fed  on  good  pasture 
till  it  is  fresh  and  fat,  and  then  removed  to  poor  keep, 
so  as  to  lose  its  condition,  not  only  is  the  food  wholly 
lost  on  which  it  declined  in  flesh,  but  all  the  good  food 
which  it  may  consume  for  some  time  afterwards  has 
very  much  less  efl^cf. 

The  feeding  of  animals  should  therefore  be. quite 
continuous,  as  well  as  libera),  in  order  to  be  fully  pro- 
fitable. 

All  animals  pay  best  for  that  amount  and  kind  of 
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food  which  causes  them  to  prodace  most  largeljr. 
That  which  makes  rearing  stock  grow  aod  thrive  fast- 
est, that  which  makes  feeding  beasts  or  sheep  fatten 
most  quickly,  and  that  which  makes  milking  beasts 
milk  most  profusely,  and  for  the  longest  time,  is  the 
most  proAtable  kind  of  food. 

The  principle  of  continuous  feeding  is  especially  ap* 
pUcable  to  milking  cattle.  For  if  the  milk  be  soflered 
to  fall  off,  it  cannot  be  brought  fully  to  return,  like  the 
fattening  propensity;  and  if,  during  the  interrai  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  the  milk  and  calving,  the  state 
of  constitutiou  which  promotes  the  flow  of  milk  decline, 
it  requires  a  long  period  to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of 
the  liberal  food  given  afterwards,  and  the  cow  never 
yields  so  largely  as  she  otherwise  would  have  done. 

It  is  always  profitable  to  grow  on  land  a  succession 
of  nutritious  food  for  all  stock  kept  on  it.  But  in  those 
cases  where  the  natural  produce  of  the  land  is  deficient 
in  richness,  or  where  muolf  straw,  in  proportion  to 
other  forage  is  grown,  or  where  the  casualties  of  sea- 
son cause  crops  of  oattle  food  to  be  deficient,  it  is 
always  advantageous  to  add  a  portion  of  artificial 
strong  food,  such  as  cake,  or  corn,  or  linseed,  to  the 
food  of  animals,  whether  rearing,  feeding,  or  milking 
stock  

SnokiBff  Potatoes  for  the  Rot. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  he  had  stopped  his  potatoes  from  rotting  by 
smoking  them.  After  the  potatoes  were  dug  and  pla- 
ced in  the  cellar,  (an  out  door  cellar,)  he  built  asmoke 
and  continued  it  eight  or  ten  days,  when  the  affected 
part  dried  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  potatoe  remained 
sound  and  good  through  the  winter.  The  remedy  was 
discovered  by  placing  fire  in  an  unfinished  cellar,  to 
prevent  the  vegetables  from  freesing — immediately  af- 
ter which  it  was  found  that  the  potatoes  had  stopped 
rotting.  He  says  he  has  tried  the  experiment  for  two 
or  three  years  past,  and  has  never  known  it  to  fail  of 
arresting  the  disease  immediately.  O.  P.  K.  Or$en 
Bay,  WUcomin,  1849. 

PreserraliOB  of  Wood* 


Some  experiments  made  in  England  show  that  soak- 
ing wood  in  lime-water  effects  its  preservation  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  A  house  was  erected  forty  years 
ago,  in  which  Scotch  fir  was  used  for  timbers.  A  por- 
tion of  the  timber  was  soaked  in  lime  water,  and  a 
portion  used  without  such  preparation.  The  former  is 
still  sound,  while  the  latter  is  much  eaten  by  worms, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  usually  deau^^  this  kind  of 
wood  in  a  few  years.  The  method  of  saturating  the 
wood  is  described  as  follows:  **  In  preparing  wood  for 
the  purposes  of  building  saw  it  into  such  lengths 
as  the  oooasion  demands;  next,  plunge  the  planks  or 
beams  into  a  pond  of  lime-water.  The  pond  is  made 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  five  or  six  feet  deep,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  wide;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  are 
rendered  water-tight.  It  is  then  filled  with  cold  water. 
Before  receiving  the  wood,  a  quantity  of  fresh-burned 
hot  lime  is  thrown  into  the  pond,  which  is  well-stirred 
with  the  water  to  dissolve  as  much  as  possible  of  it. 
Into  this  strongly  impregnated  solution  of  lime-water, 
the  wood,  in  the  various  shapes  it  has  been  sawn  into, 
is  then  thrown.  As  lime-water  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  lime  previously  held  dissolved 
in  the  water  becomes  insoluble,  and  is  slowly  abstract- 
ed from  the  water,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  in  a  so- 
lid stjBite,  as  mild  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime;  hence  the 
necessity  of  now  and  th<^n  throwing  in  fresh  portions  of 
recently  calcined  lime,  that  the  water  may  be  resatura- 
ted  with  the  strongest  solution  of  this  caustic  alkaline 
earth" 


The  timber  remains  in  the  water  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  The  lime  is  absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  appears  to  destroy  the  albuminoos  and  sscghsrins 
principles,  or  so  changes  them  that  the  wood  no  Uiager 
afibrds  the  food  on  which  worms  subsist.  The  slight 
petrifaction  virhioh  the  wood  thus  midergocs,  prevents 
air  and  moisture  from  penetrating  it,  and  renderi  it  al- 
most indestructible.  It  should  be  thoroaghiy  seasoeed 
before  it  is  used.    

ExperiaseBl  with  Potatoee. 

Eds.  CuLTisrAToa — ^If  you  think  the  fdlowiag  se- 
count  of  an  experiment  on  a  soiall  scale,  worthy  a 
place  in  your  columns,  it  is  at  year  serrice. 

About  the  22d  of  May  last,  I  planted  in  my  gardes 
four  hills  of  potatoes,  three  feet  apart,  at  the  cenen 
of  a  square  J  thus: — ^A  m 

C  D 

In  each  hill  was  placed  about  a  |MDt  of  <jiarooal  dost, 
with  no  other  manure.  Two  potatoes  were  cot  in  two 
lengthwise,  and  half  off  each  potato  pot  into  each  of 
the  hills  A  and  B.  Two  other  potatoes  were  divided 
between  hills  C  and  D  in  the  same  manner.  This  was 
done  that  the  seed  in  A  and  C  might  bo  as  near  likB 
that  in  B  and  D  as  possible. 

June  13th — ^The  potatoes  were  hoed,  aad  msBored 
with  a  compost  of  one  part  guano,  one  part  charcoal 
dust,  and  three  parts  earth,  which  had  beea  mixed 
three  or  four  days,  and  stirred  several  times  daring 
that  period,— a  handful  of  the  compost  being  hoed  into 
each  hill. 

June  20th — ^The  stalks  being  from  six  to  tea  inches 
high— the  end  of  every  stalk  and  twig  of  hills  B  and  B 
was  picked  off,  those  of  hills  A  and  C  being  left  na^ 
touched.  The  number  of  stalks  in  A  and  C  was  pro> 
cisely  the  same  as  the  number  in  B  aod  D.  ^Tbef 
were  hoed  twice  more,  but  no  more  mannre  was  sp- 
plied. 

About  the  20th  of  July,  the  ends  were  a^^n  broken 
from  every  stalk  and  twig  of  hills  B  and  D-^A  mad  C 
being  left  untouched,  as  before,    k  few  of  the  leasee 
dried  up  during  a  drouth  in  the  latter  part  of  sommer; 
no  symptom  of  disease  appeared,  however.     The  rines 
dried  gradually,  and  on  the  12th  of  October  the  pota- 
toes were  dug,  washed,  and  when  dry,  weishod.     "So 
diseased  ones  were  found.     The  potatoes  have  heeo 
preserved  to  the  present  timo,  without  any  appeoraaoe 
of  disease.    They  are  of  an  irregular   shape,  ydlow, 
with   pink  eyes;  the   name   of  the   Toriety  I  do  ntfl 
know. 

The  potatoes  from  A  and  C,  weighed  6  Iba.  9icB., 
those  from  B  and  D,  7  lbs  1  ox.  The  largest  potato 
from  A  and  C  weighed  7  ox. ;  three  from  B  and  D, 
weighed  8  ox.  each.  ,  Those  from  A  and  C  raensored 
just  half  a  peck,  heaped  measure;  thcs9  firom  B  aad  D 
a  little  more.  A  and  C  produced  33  potatoes,  oa^ 
four  of  which  weighed  less  than  1  os.  ea<^ ;  B  and  O 
produced  37  potatoes,  only  five  of  which  weighed  \em 
than  1  OS.  each. 

The  only  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  paira 
of  hills  consisted  in  topping  the  Tines  of  one  pair,  and 
leaving  the  other  untouched.    The  result  can  affind  no 
aid  in  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  topping  the 
vines  will  prevent  decay,  as  no  decayed  potatoes  were 
found  in  any  of  the  hills;  and  indeed,  not  in  this  r^pon, 
as  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  extends.     The  treat- 
ment may,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
crop.    The  hills  not  topped  produced  at  the  rate  of 
302i  bushels  to  the  acre,  allowing  a  sqoare  yard  to 
each  hill;  while  the  hills  lopped  produced  I- 14th  more, 
or   324  bushels  to  the  acre.     Whether  the  extra  21  i 
bushels  would  pay  for  the  extra  labor,  is  a  qgestioo. 
The  end  might  be  partially  secured  by  mowing  the  tope 
twioe  during  the  season,  before  the  vines  begin  to  inll 
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upon  the  ground,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  them  too 
short. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure,  and  would  have 
more  satisfactory,  to  have  been  able  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  a  larger  scale;  but  a  lot  100  feet  by  30, 
with  a  bouse  and  grass  plot  occupying  more  than  half 
of  it,  does  not  lurnish  very  extensive  facilities  for  farm* 
ing  purposes.  RoBxar  D,  Wxxxs.  Newark j  N,  /., 
Jr«reA  6M,  1849.    

R«sl  in  WlMftt. 


The  Directors  of  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Agrioaltu- 
ral  Society,  in  their  report  for  the  year  1848,  make  the 
foUo¥ring  remarks  as  one  of  the  causes  of  rust  in  wheat. 
They  observe  that  the  ideas  are  thrown  out  rather  as  a 
sopposition  than  an  opinion,  and  are  designed  to  excite 
iAqniry: 

''  llie  oat  draws  nutriment  from  the  earth  by  side 
roots,  which  spread  over  the  ground.  The  wheat  plant 
has  similar  rootlets ;  but  in  addition  thereto,  when  about 
to  head,  sends  down  a  tap  root  into  the  earth,  ibr  the 
porpoee,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  procuring  that  addi- 
tional nutriment  which  its  large  rich  ear  requires:  and 
this  tap  root  has  been  known  to  go  down  to  the  depth 
of  four  feet.  We  may  observe,  tiiat  up  to  the  time  of 
•ending  down  the  tap-root,  the  wheat  is  the  hardiest 
end  thriftiest  of  all  the  cereals,  but  afterwards  the  most 
liable  to  disease.  This  delicacy  is  readily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  that  land  is  generally  undrained 
—that  not  more  than  a  few  inches  of  .soil  get  the  bene- 
fit of  son,  air  and  manure,  and  that,  therefore,  the  root 
must  encounter  in  its  downward  travel,  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment. It  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  clay, 
or  a  sour,  wet  subeoi],  tarns  back  in  despair  and  dies. 
In  accordance  with  the  taws  of  nature,  insects  or  rust, 
iRrhich  is  itself  a  fungus,  or  vegetable  insect,  comes  to 
finish  the  work  of  devastation  on  the  dying  plant. 
The  forlorn  farmer  rails  at  the  climate,  and  cries  out 
that  his  wheat  is  killed  by  rust,  while  in  fact  it  has  died 
from  starvation — from  the  want  of  that  food  which,  as 
a  provident  husbandman,  K  was  his  duty  to  have  provi- 
dad  for  it." 

Ban  for  Cows* 


Enfl.  CvLTivAToa — ^Traveling  in  1848,  in  the  great 
dairy  district  of  Ohio,  tfte  Western  Reserve,  I  became  ac- 
quaiated  with  your  paper,  which  I  found  among  tbe 
daiiymen  there.  I  immediately  ordered  The  Cuttvom- 
t&r  for  myself,  and  have  since  been  in  regular  receipt 
of  it. 

As  I  became  convinced  of  tbe  profits  of  dairying 
^Hiile  among  my  friends  in  Ashtabula  and  Trumbull 
tfoonties,  Ohio,  I  determined  to  turn  my  attention  more 
particularly  to  that  branch  of  business.  In  January, 
1848, 1  bought  twenty  cows — having  previously  kept 
aixteen.  To  my  friends  in  Ohio,  and  to  your  paper,  I 
am  mostly  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  daiiy  man- 
ageiBent.  In  November  last,  I  commenced  building  a 
bam  for  my  cows,  something  on  the  plan  given  in  Tht 
CvlH90ior,  in  the  June  number,  1847.  There  is  an 
aiale  through  tbe  centre  of  the  barn,  lengthwise,  a 
manger  and  trough  for  each  cow,  a  platform  on  which 
tbe  cows  stand,  a  gutter  to  receive  the  manure,  and  a 
^ralk  next  the  wall,  on  which  to  set  and  carry  milk. 

I  had  studied  much  for  the  best  method  of  removing 
tbe  manure  from  the  bam,  and  how  or  where  to  secure 
it  from  wind  and  rain,  and  how  to  save  the  urine,  when 
taking  up  The  Cultivator  one  evening,  I  found  a  cellar 
mentioned  for  the  purpose.  This  was  a  new  idea  to 
me,  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  received  it  before. 
However,  I  then  got  screws  and  raised  ray  bam  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  cellar.  This  improvement  I  consider  of 
great  importance.    I  shall  probably  use  a  part  of  the 


cellar  for  storing  carrots,  which  I  shall  raise  for  my 
cows.    G.  A.  JSanchst.    Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Artificial  Fish-Ponds. 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  gives  the  mode  of  constructing 
fish  ponds,  as  practiced  by  Jacob  Hoffitcb,  near  Cin- 
cinnati. He  says  much  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent leakage,  especially  when  craw-fish  abound.  These 
animals  make  holes  through  embankments,  and  let  off 
the  water.  To  guard  against  this,  the  sides  should  be 
lined  with  lime  cement.  The  ponds  should  be  made  of 
irregular  shape,  having  shallow  bays  and  estuaries, 
where  the  smaller  fishes  can  sport  out  of  the  reach  of 
ftie  larger  ones,  which  seek  to  destroy  them.  It  is  ob- 
served that,  unless  the  pond  is  quite  large,  so  as  to  af- 
ford them  sufficient  range  to  gather  insects  and  vegeta- 
ble substances,  the  larger  kinds  of  fishes,  must  be  fed 
two  or  three  times  a  weeki  with  scraps  of  bread,  meat, 
and  other  refuse  matter  from  the  table  and  kitchen ;  but 
the  gold  fish,  and  other  small  kinds,  even  though  con- 
fined to  limited  space,  seem  to  thrive  best  without  any 
other  food  than  that  derived  from  the  water,  and  the 
small  animal  and  vegetable  substances  that  may  be 
found  therein. 

^ottft0  dJSm  )piibUcation0. 

PioirBBm  HisTomr  of  the  HoiLAifD  PtrncHASB  of 
Western  New- York:  embracing  some  account  of  the 
Ancient  Remains;  a  brief  history  of  our  immediate 
Predecessors,  the  Confederate  Iroquois,  their  system  of 
Government,  Wars,  Sec.,  a  synopsis  of  Colonial  history: 
some  notices  of  the  Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution: 
and  a  history  of  Pioneer  Settlement  under  the  auspi* 
oes  of  the  Holland  Company ;  including  reminiscences 
of  the  war  of  1812:  the  origin,  progress  and  comple- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal.  By  O.  Tubstkb.  Buffalo, 
JeWZTT,  THOMf  8  &  Co. 

The  "  Holland  Purchase "  originally  embraced  that 
portion  of  the  State  of  New- York  now  comprehended 
by  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Wyoming,  Oenesee,  Or- 
leans, Cattaraugus,  Erie,  Niagara  and  Chautanqne-Hk 
tract  containing  nearly  four  millions  of  acres.  The 
design  of  the  author  of  this  work,  as  expressed  in  tbe 
title,  has  been, to  embody  the  principal  events  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  this  region,  from  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  French  to  colonise  it,  and  its  subsequent 
purchase  by  tbe  Holland  Company,  down  to  its  rapid 
improvement  in  population  and  wealth,  after  the  con- 
struction of  tbe  Erie  Canal.  Events  not  regarded  an 
belonging  to  the  pumttr  history  of  this  section  of  coun- 
try, have  been  purposely  omitted,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  the  work;  but  a  mass  of  very  interesting 
and  valuable  matter  has  been  collected,  which  does 
great  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  cannot 
frul  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Western 
New- York,  many  of  whom  have  a  direct  and  personal 
interest  in  the  scenes  so  well  portrayed  in  this  volume. 
Several  biographical  sketches,  vrith  portraits,  are  given 
of  prominent  individuals,  who  were  in  various  relations 
connected  with  the  settlement  and  early  directions  of 
public  affairs  in  the  district.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  contains  666  pages,  octavo,  ^t  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  certificate,  that  this  work  is  re* 
commended  for  School  District  Libraries;  a  recommen- 
dation in  which,  especially  so  far  as  relates  to  Western 
New- York,  we  heartily  concur: 

Mbany,  jSprU  28,  1849. 

From  the  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to 
give  to  tbe  "History  of  tbe  Holland  Purchase,''  fay 
Obsamts  Tvbnxb,  Esq.,  we  consider  it  a  work  of 
great  interest  and  of  much  intrinsic  value.    It  embo- 
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dies  a  mass  of  authentic  inform atinn,  exhibiting  in  a 
clear  light  the  early 'annals  of  Western  New*  York,  its 
tardy  advances  in  settlement  during  the  period  anterior 
to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  many  incidents  of 
the  war  and  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  the  rapid  devclopement  and  improvement 
of  ihe  country)  since  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
thus  presenting  a  view  of  American  progress,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  intelligent  minds. 
Deeming  it  desirable  that  ilie  local  history  of  the  seve- 
ral sections  of  the  State  should  be  preserved  and  dis- 
seminated, we  cordially  recommend  this  volume,  as  a 
production  highly  creditable  to  its  author,  and  worthy 
a  place  in  the  School  District  Libraries  of  the  State. 

Chbistovhek  Mobgaw. 

Washington  Hunt. 

Alvax  Hunt. 

Third  Annual  Report  or  the  Board  or  Aori- 
GULTURB  or  THK  State  or  Ohio. — This  report, 
like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  consists  chief- 
ly of  statements  in  regard  to  the  products  and  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state. 
They  show,  generally,  an  improvement  in  most  depart- 
ments of  husbandly.  The  President  of  the  Board  states 
that  an  increasing  taste  fiir  agricultural  reading  is  being 
manifested  among  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  that  'Mhe 
spell  which  so  long  bound  them  to  the  traditions  and 
practices  of  their  fathers  is  partially  broken.''  Ohio 
has  great  nainral  advantages,  and  we  are  happy  to  see 
that  progress  is  made  in  their  development.  The 
board  have  resolved  to  hold  a  State  Fair  at  Cincinnati, 
on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  September  next.  A  large 
amount  of  money  is  oflfered  in  premiuma,  which  are 
open  to  competition  from  other  states,  and  there  will  be 
an  extensive  and  interesting  display. 

Chemical  Tbchnoloot  ,•  or  chemistry  applied  to  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  Dr.  F.  Knapv,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Gicssen;  translated  and  edited, 
with  numerous  notes  and  additions,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Ro- 
nalds and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson.  First  American 
edition,  with  note^  and  additions  by  Professor  Walter 
R.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  excellent  work  consists  of  two  handsome  octa- 
vo volumes,  printed  and  illustrated  in  theliighest  style. 
The  first  volume  has  been  previously  noticed  in  our  co- 
lumns; the  second  is  before  us,  and  is  deserving  of  the 
lame  high  praise  which  was  bestowed  on  its  predeces- 
sor. It  is  a  work  of  great  value,  written  by  one  who 
has  evidently  devoted  much  study  and  practice  to  the 
subjects  on  which  he  treats.  It  includes  the  most  re- 
cent improvements  in  regard  to  chemical  processes,  and 
the  illustrations  are  full  and  complete.  The  present  vo- 
lume contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  wood  engravings. 
Published  by  Lea  &  Blancuard,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Bee  Keepers'  Manual;  being  a 
practical  Treatise  on  the  History  and  Domestic  Econo- 
my of  the  Honey  Bee,  embracing  a  full  illustration  of 
the  whole  subject,  with  the  most  approved  method  of 
managing  this  insect  through  every  branch  of  its  culture, 
the  result  of  many  years' experience:  By  T.  B.  Miner. 
New- York:  Published  by  C.  M.  Sazton. 

Tliis  is  a  work  of  334  pages,  •'  got  up  "  in  a  very 
neat  style,  and  illustrated  with  well-executed  wood  en- 
gravings. The  author  has  made  a  n>adable  liook,  giv- 
ing directions  for  the  management  of  bees,  based,  ge- 
nerally, as  he  inff»rms  us.  on  his  own  "  practical  expe- 
rience "  extending  through  **  many  years."  His  views 
on  many  points,  are  tliircrent  from  writers  who  have  pre- 
ceded him.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  will,  of 
course,  examine,  compare,  and  judge  for  themselves. 
He  is  pretty  thorouirh  in  his  **  condemnation  "  of  **pa- 
tent"  hives  generally,  and  were  it  not  for  '.he  oncomi- 
miiima bestowed  on  one  styled  **  Miner*9  Patent  Equi- 


lateral Beehive,^^  which  he  considers  the  "  sc  Wu 
ultra  in  every  point,"  we  might  almost  be  h4  to  ioler 
that  there  had  been  do  improvement  on  the  nosi  vi. 
mitive  structures  for  bees.  This  last  meotioDed  hiveii 
not  fully  described,  as  the  author  thinks  "  the  foil  par. 
ticulars  cannot  be  given  and  do  justice  to  hinaelf.^  It 
obviously  has  merits  however,  though  we  eoBfeu  ov 
inability  to  discover  its  superiority,  from  whet  the  ta> 
thor  allows  to  be  made  public,  over  some  other  hives 
with  which  we  have  had  more  or  leas  soqiiaJjuiMe  [or 
twenty-five  years. 

^uetDtrs  to  Corr(0|ioiibnit9. 

Compost. — Ontario  Farmer.  The  tdditios  of  line 
to  your  manure  would  tend  to  liberate  the  tmiBoiii, 
and  we  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  to^  benefit  to  ibe 
materials  you  mention.  See  an  article  on  eonpoets  it 
this  number. 

Cabbages.— B . ,  Montgomery  county.  Pa.  The  best 
soil  for  cabbages  is  a  deep  moist  loam.  Tbepliatsira 
set  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  accordiog  to  the  sin 
of  the  variety.  The  price  in  this  market  is  from  tin 
to  four  cents  a  head  in  the  fall,  and  five  to  dgfat  eeats 
in  spring.  We  are  not  prepared  to  give  aof  defiiiiti 
information  as  to  the  quantity  or  price  of  krmU  soM  in 
the  **  principal  markets."  Inquire  of  Mme  ose  ooaoect* 
ed  with  the  vegetable  market  in  New- York. 

Broom  corn  for  Soiling. — P.  S.  B.,  Petersborgh, 
Va.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  commoo  corn,  li  his 
been  tried,  but  the  stalks  are  not  well  relished  bj  uty 
kind  of  stock. 

Potato  Disease. — S.  A.  B.,  Sooth £droe6ton,N.y. 
For  experiments  with  lime  and  other  substances  in  con- 
nexion with  the  potato  disease,  we  refer  yoa  to  oar 
back  volumes,  especially  to  that  for  1845,  pp.  191— 2. 

Poultry.— J.  V.  K.,  New-York.  The  breeds  o( 
fowls  combining  most  *•  beauty »'  viiA  the  qaaJificatioi 
of  "  good  layers,"  and  a  *•  substantial  carcass  for  lie 
table,"  are  ihe^  Black  Spanish,  Dwton?^,  GasDe,  and 
some  varieties  or  crosses  of  the  Malay,  wlicn  wK  bred 
— «uch  as  those  called  Chinese,  Jersey  Blues,  kc.  The 
extent  of  ground  for  the  confiucraent  of  fifty  fow»i 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  Om 
cock  will  answer  for  ten  hens.  For  the  prodoetioii  of 
eggs,  it  is  not  indispensible  that  a  eoek  shonWhekepl 
with  the  hens,  and  for  "  market  purposes"  it  matew 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  eggs.  We  are  noUwaw 
that  any  experiments  have  ever  definitely  sctiledlM 
question  whether  the  number  of  eggs  i«  iocretsed  of 
diminished  by  cocks  being  kept  with  hew.  To  «« 
mone^  by  rearing  •*  fancy  poultry,"  skiH  and  atlentiM, 
with  ample  accommodations  are  required  in  ^"Jl^ 
and  management.  It  is  not  every  one  that  cas  wet 
pigeons  or  other  birds  "  to  a  feather/'  but  there  « 
some  who  can.  For  feeding  fowls,  a  variety  of^ 
and  other  food,  is  preferable;  but  if  only  ^^^^"^^ 
be  had,  we  should  choose  wheat  sorecoisgs  or  na» 
wheat. 

Character  or  Soils.— A.  S.  H.,  Beihlebcin,  Pt 
The  information  you  desire,  could,  probably,  be  gi«" 
by  a  man  of  good  practical  observation,  who  »«s  i^ 
quainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  wil,  as  UicTaw 
commonly  designated.  Such  a  person  is  g*^"^^*"^!?;^ 
to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  p.s  to  the  <?ap*7!;'^ 
of  a  soil,  and  its  adaptation  to  difTcrent  crops.  Kk 
this  way  that  lands  are  usually  selected,  «f 5"  y 
have  no  dtuibt  that  analysis  would,  in  many  instance , 
suggest  useful  ideas. 

Saxons  r«.  Merinos.— E.  H.,  Cleveland, Ohio.  1>| 
mutch  which  was  to  have  taken  place  **J.^J*"» 
Lowell,  a  few  years  since,  never  '*'  came  off. 
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CoMxmricATioNs  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Agricola,  Charles  R.  Alsop,  P.  S.,  B.,  L.  Do- 
rand,  6.  W.  BarnetC,  Ontario  Farmer,  Poljdamas,  A 
Sabscriber,  W.  Torrej,  Reviewer,  Penneypack,  Henry 
Ancram,  B.  A.  Hall,  L.  A.  B.,  P.  and  S.  A.  Wood, 
A.  L>.  Fish,  Northerner,  J.  V.  N.,  W.  L.  Eaton,  W. 
R.  S.,  S.  B.  Buckley,  A.  K.,  A  Cayugua  Co.  Wool* 
grower,  Lotan  Smith. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  fco.,  have  been  receired  as  fol- 
lows:— ^Third  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agricaltore  of 
Ohio,  from  M.  B.  Batcham,  Esq. — Knapp's  Chemical 
Technology,  vol.  II,  from  the  pablishers,  Messrs.  Lea 
And  Blaxchakd,  Philadelphia.—- Miner's  American 
Beekeeper's  Manual,  from  the  publisher,  C.  M.  Sax- 
ton,  New- York. — A  large  package  of  Shrubs  and 
Plants,  from  John  J.  Thouas. — A  package  of  Plants 
from  Col.  M.  P.  Wildeb,  Boston. — Report  on  the 
Breadstafis  of  the  United  States,  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  by  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.D.,  from  the 
Patent  Office. — ^Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase, by  O.  TuENER,  Esq.,  urom  the  pablishers,  E. 
R.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Buflfalo. 

Ql^  Bftr.  Samuel  Riddle,  of  Pitttbargh,  Pa.,  is  an 
authorised  Agent  for  ''The  Cultivator,"  and  ''The 
Horticulturist." 

AoaiCULTVEAL  COLLBGB  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  FaRM. 

-~In  our  last,  we  mentioned  the  steps  which  had  then 
been  taken  in  reference  to  this  institution.  Two  of  the 
commissioners  whose  names  were  given,  Messrs. 
Wadsworth  and  Lott,  having  declined  their  appoint- 
Ba«nt,  their  places  were  filled  by  Hon.  John  Greiq, 
of  Ontario  county,  and  £.  C.  Frost,  Esq.,  of  Che- 
mung. The  Board  met  in  this  city  on  the  16th  of  May, 
and  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Greio,  as  Presi- 
dent— ^Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  acting  (by  request)  as  Se- 
cretary. The  general  outlines  of  a  plan  were  agreed 
on,  aud  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beekman, 
Downing,  Blunt,  Cheeyer  and  Rislet,  was  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  details,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  at 
their  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  State  Fair — 11th  of  September 
next. 

Prof.  Norton's  Lectures. — We  learn  that  the 
coarse  of  agricultural  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
Norton,  of  Yale  College,  during  the  past  winter,  was 
received  with  great  approbation.  Mr.  L.  Durand,  of 
I>erby,  Ct.,  who  attended  the  course,  informs  us  that 
hia  class  consisted  of  25  members,  most  of  whom  were 
yoQRg  farmers.  Mr.  D.  speaks  in  high  terras  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  instruction  given  by  Prof.  N., 
in  which  expression,  he  says,  all  the  pupils  entirely  con- 
cur. 

Esterlt's  HARVESTiNa  BfACHiNE. — ^Tn  The  CidtU 
motor  for  1845,  page  25,  we  gave  a  cut  of  this  machine. 
The  inventor  has  been  almost  constantly  engaged  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  in  improving  its  construction 
and  operation.  We  see  by  notices  in  the  Pratrts  FoT' 
«Mr,  that  several  farmers  have  used  it  with  great  suc- 
cess. Elijah  Wilcox,  of  Elgin,  Kane  counfy,  111., 
states  that  he  uMd  it  last  year,  and  was  able  to  gather 
fifteen  acres  of  wheat  a  day-—''  taken  in  fair  standing 
order."  The  foroe  required  to  do  this,  was  three  men, 
two  boys,  (twelve  and  fifteen  years  old,)  and  four  hor- 
•es.  Two  horses  could  propel  the  machine,  but  its  ope- 
ration was  better  with  four.  He  says  all  the  labor  was 
done  by  horse  power,  except  pitching  the  grain  from 
the  machine,  and  stacking  it.  He  comes  to  theconclu- 
•ion  that  "  it  is  the  neatest  and  most  perfect  way  that 
crops  were  ever  gathered."    The  machine  gathers  the 


heads  of  the  grain,  which  are  put  up  in  ricks  or  stacks. 
Mr.  W.  says  it  came  from  the  stacks,  when  taken  for 
threshing,  dry  and  in  good  order,  not  a  bushel  in  500 
being  in  any  way  injured. 

The  Season. — Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the 
first  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  sudden  transition  te 
extreme  cold,  the  prospect  is  good  for  most  kinds  of 
fruit,  in  this  vicinity.  Soutb  of  Philadelphia,  as  we 
are  informed,  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  was  destroyed 
by  the  unusually  cold  storm  which  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Here,  the  buds  were  so  lit  lie  ad« 
vanced  that  they  generally  escaped  injury.  Of  pcaeh 
blossoms,  we  had  but  few,  but  of  apricots,  plums,  and 
cherries,  there  was  a  good  show.  Pears  and  apples 
bloomed  well.  We  had  a  great  lack  of  moisture,  in 
this  section,  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  May,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  country  at  the 
south-west  was  deluged  with  rain.  Of  late,  we  have 
been  favored  with  light  rains,  which  have  answered  tlie 
purposes  of  vegetation. 

Culture  or  Flai^. — A  correspondent  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  states,  that  he  has  been  informed  that  a 
kind  of  flax  is  raised  in  some  of  the  eastern  states, 
perhaps  New  Jersey,  which  produces  from  18  to  20 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre;  and  wishes  to  know  whether 
such  is  the  fact;  if  so,  what  is  the  name  of  the  variety, 
and  where  can  the  seed  be  had.  He  wishes  to  know, 
also,  the  best  kind  of  flax  for  lint.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  any  information  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

Albany  and  Rensielai^  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty.— We  have  received  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
this  Society,  giving  its  proceedings  for  1848,  aiid  a  list 
of  premiums  for  1849*.  There  are  to  be  five  exhibi- 
tions during  the  year,  all  of  which  to  be  held  at  the 
Old  State  Hall,  Albany.  The  first  is  to  be  on  the  13ih 
of  June.  The  funds  of  the  Society  having  been  consi- 
derably augmented,  the  premiums  have  been  proportion- 
ately increased  and  enlarged,  and  we  presume  the  exhi- 
bitions will  he  su^ierior  in  extent  and  variety  to  those  of 
former  years. 

Sheep  Husbandry.— -We  have  received  a  circular 
from  Mr.  H.  Ancrum,  of  Ashby,  Pike  co.,  Missouri, 
in  relation  to  forming  a  joint  stock  company  for  keeping 
sheep,  on  a  large  scale.  He  proposes  to  furnish  the 
land  and  all  necessary  management  for  the  sheep,  him- 
self ;  but  he  does  not  definitely  state  the  terms  on 
which  the  business  is  to  be  regulated,  and  the  profits 
divided.  He  states  that  he  hss  had  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience in  Europe  and  nine  years  in  this  country,  in 
the  manatrement  of  sheep,  and  can  show  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  his  ability  in  this  respect.  We  presume 
particulars  in  regard  to  his  plans  can  be  learned  by 
application  to  him. 

A  Good  Example. — Mr.  C.  T.  Alvord,  of  Wil- 
mington, Vt.,  writes, — "  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
think  this  town,  for  this  year,  will  bear  a  favorable 
comparison  with  other  towns,  as  a  reading  community, 
all  things  being  taken  into  consideration.  We  take,  at 
the  present  time,  83  copies  of  The  Cultivator,  between 
40  and  50  of  the  School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agricultu- 
rist, about  12  of  the  Bostor  Cultivator,  6  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  and  1  of  the  Grcnesee  Farmer  j  these 
being  about  one-half  of  the  regular  newspapers  taken  in 
the  place.  The  town  embraces  a  section  of  country  six 
miles  square,  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  containing  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  The  surface  is 
generally  rough  and  uneven,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
yet  remains  covered  with  timber.  The  inhabitants, 
about  1200  in  number,  are  mostly  engaged  in  that 
part  of  agricuhnre  which  consists  in  the  raising  of  neat 
stock,  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  to 
which  is  added,  in  the  sprmg  season,  the  making  ol 
maple  sugar." 
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Art  and  Rural  Tastb.  Edited  by  A..  J.  Dowwino, 
E«q.,  author  of  **  Landscape  Oanlening/'  *'  Fniiu  and 
Frait  Trees  of  America,"  and  other  works. 

The  third  Yolume  of  this  work  is  just  brought  to  a 
close;  the  fourth  will  commence  in  July.  The  steady 
increase  of  its  subscribers,  and  the  constant  demand  for 
back  volumes,  evince  the  value  of  the  work  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation.  It  will  continue  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  DowiriNO,  and  will  as  heretofore,  receive  the 
contributions  of  the  most  able  horticulturists  in  the 
country;  and  no  pains  will  be  spared,  either  on  the  part 
of  editor  or  publisher,  to  sustain  the  reputation  and  high 
character  of  the  work.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  by  the  proprietor  of  Tht  Cultivator ^  at 
$3  a  year-— each  number  containing  48  pages,  printed 
on  fine  paper,  and  executed  in  a  style  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  best  periodicals  in  the  country. 

American  Journal  or  Science  and  Arts. — ^The 
number  of  this  work  for  March,  contains,  among  other 
articles^  the  following:  Notice  of  and  Citations  from 
a  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southern 
and  Antarctic  Regions,  during  the  years  1839—43,  by 
Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross;  on  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Mathematics,  by  Prof.  Stephen  Alexan- 
der; On  a  New  Table  of  tlie  Pressure  of  Steam  at  va- 
rious temperatures,  by  J.  H.  Alexander;  On  the  Dis- 
persion of  Light,  by  Prof.  Chas.  O.  Page;  Observations 
on  some  points  in  the  Physical  Geology  of  Oregon  and 
Upper  California,  by  Jame^G.  Dana.  Published  at 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  every  second  month,  at  Ave  dollars  a 
year.     Cooduoted  by  Messrs.  Silliman  fie  Dana. 

MiLDBw  ON  Graves.*— W.  L.  E.,  East  Wcare,  N. 
H.  Various  writers  recommend  the  use  of  sulphur  as 
a  remedy  for  mildew.  If  the  grapes  are  in  a  house, 
the  floor  is  to  be  dusted  with  it,  early  in  July.  If  the 
fungus  makes  its  appearance,  the  floor  is  to  he  syringed 
and  the  foliage  and  fruit  dusted  with  the  sulphur. 

Commissioner  or  Patents. — We  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  United  States.  Mr. 
£.  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  and  histo- 
ry of  mechanics,  as  is  proved  by  the  valuable  works  he 
has  written  on  the  subject,  and  we  think  it  fortunate 
for  the  country  that  a  person  of  his  attainments  has 
been  secured  for  that  important  station. 

Manufacture  or  Agricultural  Implements  in 
Albany. — By  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Emert,  in  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  Messrs. 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  have  removed  their  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  horse* powers  and  other  machines 
and  implements,  from  Chatham  to  this  city,  and  have 
eomroenced  operations  on  a  large  scale  in  the  new  build- 
ing lately  erected  by  Mr.  Emery. 

A  FINE  Horse  called  "  Morgan  Hnnter  "  was  lately 
taken  through  this  city  by  Mr.  Wier,  of  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  and  sold,  as  we  learn,  to  Messrs.  H.  R.  Acx- 
LET  and  A.  S.  Gilbert,  of  East  Hamilton,  Madismi 
county,  N.  Y.  Ho  was  got  by  **  Gifibrd  Morgan,''  and 
bis  dam  was  by  the  same  horse.  Persons  who  want  to 
know  what  a  Morgan  horse  is,  will  do  well  to  examine 
him. 

Protection  of  Turnips  from  the  Flt. — White 
mustard,  sown  with  turnips,  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  means  of  protecting  turnips  from  the  insects  usu- 
ally called  M«^y — a  species  of  kaltica — ^which  devours 
the  plant  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground.  Large  crops  are  often  thus  destroyed  in  a 
single  da^.  The  advantage  of  the  mustard  is,  that  it 
starts  quicker  than  the  turnip,  has  a  large  and  tender 
seed-leaf,  which  the  insect  is  quite  as  fond  of  as  of  the 
tareip,  and  being  so  muoh  more  oonspioaooBi  th«  mw- 


tard  is  oaten  and  the  turnip  ssted  till  it  geuiito 
**  rough  leaf,"  as  it  is  termed,  in  wkioh  mte  it  ii  o^ 
rally  safe  from  attack. 

Professor  Johnston. — ^We  htve  itaied  ia  laotW 
place  that  this  gentleman,  so  well  ksova  •§  a  efaeoist 
and  writer  on  the  sciences  connected  with  agrieoltiire 
is  expected  to  deliver  the  address  before  tbe  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  meetiag  at  ^ncose. 
He  will  probably  arrive  hero  as  eartj  a«  the  nx»\k  of 
August,  and,  as  we  are  pleased  to  lean,  eootemphtM 
spending  several  months  in  the  diSereotKcUoniofov 
country.  We  are  informed  that  ke  has  ooBseoted  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  tke  LoireO  \mm 
at  Boston,  during  the  next  winter;  asd  ve  hope  otkr 
associations  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opponmitjQf 
securing  his  valuable  services  while  he  raoaiu  aiaoog 
us. 

Mr.  Vail's  sale  of  Short  Houri.— It  viS  be  le 
membered  that  this  important  sale  takes  place  oo  tlie 
13th  instant.  It  will,  probably,  call  together  a  \up 
number  of  farmers,  who  will  avail  themselTes  of  lis 
opportunity  of  obtaining  fine  animab  of  this  cebrfaniad 
breed. 

.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  latelj  Reared 
by  Mr.  Vail  from  Col.  Wads  Himttov,  of  Sntk 
Carolina: 

"Dear  Sir — The  bull  I  purchased  of  yoi,  ii  aMooly 
the  best  I  have  ever  had,  but  saperior  to  aaj  I  hm 
ever  seen.  His  get  are  very  beantiAil,  and  e^'iit  lO 
the  evidence  of  high  blood.  I  have  boea  a  breeder  of 
Short- horns  for  nearly  forty  years— htve  inpoittdieTe' 
ral  bulls,  and  bought  at  various  tines,  others,  fron  the 
best  herds  at  the  north,  bat  have  oerer  owned  om 
whose  stock  has  given  me  sack  eoliresatisiaetios.  W. 
Hampton.** 

Farming  in  Aroostook' — A  eoireepoident  of  the 
Maine  Farmer j  states  that  he  ^gan  farniog  is  tbi«  dis- 
trict in  1846.  He  gave  one  dollar  aa  aere  for  bis  land 
in  the  "  wilderness  state,'*  and  tbm  doHm  ao  acrs 
for  felling  trees,  and  one  dollar  aa  aere  additional  for 
'<  chopping  the  limbs,"— making  ^e  cost  of  cleanig, 
including  the  board  of  the  men,  eight  dollars  per  acre. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  pnAu  of  an  ost 
crop  produced  on  three  acres  of  this  land.  He  «owd 
six  bushels  of  "  small  Russian  oats''  os  thethreeams, 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  the  yield  was  225  bnsbeb, 
weighing  35  to  38  pounds  to  the  bosbel,  aad  yiehbag 
22  pounds  of  meal  to  the  bushel,  dednctiiig  firom  vtiA 
one-sixth  for  the  miller's  toll,  leaves  18}  pounds lo  the 
bushel,  worth  $5  per  hundred.  The  aoeoont  ts »«« 
thus: 

Da.—To  feltinf  and  elearinf  three  aeresV  land, v* 

Six  buslietaoats  forseed, >•• *  » 

Myself  iwo  hours  to  sow  tame, .q 

Bt>y  aiid  horse  three  day*  to  harrow  them  la, * 

Twelve  daj's'  reaping,  binding  and  shockuig, .  •••  '* 
Mao,  boy  and  team  l)  daya,  to  baal  them  lo  1"^  .;  Z 
Man  13  days  in  winter  to  thresh  them  oflr;'  :{•'  !»  m 
Taking  them  to  mill  and  retaming  meal,  15  aii**,  ^ 

Total, •■■ 

ex.— By  235  bushels  oats,  riving  18]  lbs.  aval  per  ^«^^  ^ 

4185  lbs.  meal,  at  9  cem«  per  lb., *^g 

Cost  of  crop, _-^ 

1107  0 
LeSTUig  a  profit  of, • * 

The  Russian  oats  spoken  of ,  are  said  to  he  a  nne^ 
particularly  adapted  to  the  rich  ioil  of  Aro«t«*- 
They  do  not  grow  as  high  as  the  eommo  oat  1^ tea* 
twelve  inches;  are  ane-strawed,  and  8eWomla^«»]^ 
to  injure  the  grain;  are  two  weeks  esrUer  ihas  » 
common  oat,  and  are  said  to  make  the  best  meal  ««y 
variety. 

ExTiRPATioir  or  OxaLic— A  aabscribr  it  ^i* 
wall,  N.  Y.,  wishes  Informauon  in  regard  to  theonr. 
pation  of  Om  «  wild  onioii,"  by  which  it  »  Fe^* 
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it  meftnt  gftriic,  that  being  in  several  seotions  of  the 
oouatry,  a  troablesome  plant.  We  have  had  no  exps- 
rience  with  it,  and  should  be  obliged  for  any  remarks 
from  thooe  who  have  been  saocessfol  in  getting  it  out 
of  their  grotuids. 


Prices  ol'  AgricuUural  Prodncta. 

New- York,  May  22,  1849. 
FLOUR— Genesee,  per  bbl.,  fS-iaM^-SS.    Western,  $4  31a 

S4  44 

GRAIN— Wheat,  per  bosh.,  Genesee,  •l.ttafLSS— Ohio  $1.03. 

Corn,  Northern,  OSc.— Southern,  5SaS9c.-  Rye,  6tte.    Oats,  33ia 

3tic 
BUTTER— best,  per  lb.,  IfloaOc.- western  dairy,  lOaUe. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  4o7c. 

BEEF— Meae,  per  bbl.,  $llatll .50— Prime,  93.50. 
PORK— Mese,  per  bbl..  $»  87a$8.94— Prime,  $8.85. 
LARD— per  lb.,  «Jo7c. 
HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  7a»fe. 
BEMP— American  dew-rotted,  per  too,  Slo5. 

HOP»-new,  per  lb.,  7ic.  ,.     ^,  o       „       r,  \      . 

COTTON- Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  6ja8c.— New  Orleans 

and  Alabama,  6iad^c. 
WOOIi-(Bosloa  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., 40m3c. 

American  AiU  blood  Merino, dOoSSc. 

*(  half  blood  do., 31a33c. 

'*  one-fonrth  blood  and  common, 20<i30c . 

RxMAKKs.— The  demand  for  flour  and  meal  is  quite  brisk.  Groin 
ia  generally  dull.  For  pork,  the  market  is  heavy— lard  is  in  good 
demand.    Cotton  is  firm  with  sales. 


New  Cheese  Press. 

DTCrS  Patent  Cheese  Press,  a  new,  more  simple  and  complete 
cheese  press,  than  ever  before  offered  to  the  public.    It  needs 
bnt  to  be  seen  to  be  approved,  and  when  known,  will  be  adopted 
by  nearly  all  large  cheese  dairymen.    All  are  warranted. 
For  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

Nos.  9d9  A  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

'  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 

ST*  Price  ai^deseripiive  catalogues,  Gratis. 

Haying  and  Harvesting  Tools* 
Gfoiw  CnuUu.— Grant's,  and  Myers  &  Bryan's,  both  premium 

ervcllea. 

Gnus  amd  Gram  SefAtt—Dutai^B  and  Troy,  (premium scythes.) 

ItetwIrtMg /lbr««  J7aifce«.—Wflcox  and  Downer's,   "       rakes. 

Hand  attd  GUmmg  Bakes,  ef  various  makers. 

&yfAs  Ska/A«.— Clapp's,  Lamson's  and  others. 

Sickles,  Rifles,  Scythe  Stones,  Ac,  itc. 

Anti-fnction  Rollers  and  Cranks  for  Grindstones. 

Grindstones  hung  complete  *>r  use. 

Also,  every  Implement,  Machine  and  Seed  wanted  by  the  farm- 
er. All  warranted.  Constantly  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse,      Nos.  309  k,  371  Broadway,  Albany. 

H.  L*.  aMBKx  • 

IjC^  Catalogues  gratis  on  application  by  mail,  ho. 

Merino  Sheep* 

T'HE  subscribers  are  now  sending  into  the  west— Ohio^  lUinow, 
-'-    Michigan,  Ac— some  choice  sheep  from  their  respective  flocks 

pure  blooded  Merinos.    Most  of  Uiem  arc  one  and  two  year^  old 

tills  spring,  and  are  the  proiJuct  of  our  merino  ewes,  purely  bred, 
bv  the  bucks  of  the  importation  of  1840  by  Mr.  Co'.lins,  and  of  the 
importations  of  Mr.  Tiuntor  of  1846,  1847,  and  1843.  We  feel 
ttssored  that  these  sheep  will  prove  a  valuable  acqnwiUon  to  the 
sheep  masters  and  wool  growers  of  the  West.  They  are  sheep  of 
anquestionablti  merit.  To  prevent  imposition— masmuch  as  many 
irorthless  sheep  are  annually  sold  as  coming  from  our  flocks,  we 
name  our  salesmen  -.—Messrs.  S.  B.  Rockwkll,  John  Campbxll, 
Stdxxt  Btikotok,  Charles  Tailo*  and  H  Johnsow- who  will 
as  smy  time  show  their  commission  over  our  own  signatures.  Any 
statements  made  by  them  may  be  relied  («,  and  the  public  may 
lia^a  confidence  in  them  as  oken  of  w<Mth  and  character. 

L.  G.  BINGHAM, 
MERRILL  BINGHAM. 
Vermon^  June  1, 1849.— It.  A.  L.  BINGHAM. 


A  Yirginia  Farm 

'OR  SALE,  wWiin  sixteen  miles  of  Richmond,  Va.,  eontalning 
^  953  aerea  of  superior  land,  weU  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat,  corn,  nau  and  potatoes.  The  James  River  and  Kaiiawtm 
csuaal  rms  thiough  the  premises.  The  situation  is  truly  splendid, 
viewing  the  surrounding  cotmtry  many  miles.  There  is  a  very  fine 
orchard  of  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  peach  trees-many  fine  spring 
of  superior  water.  The  house  has  just  been  put  in  good  repair. 
'The  onthoiisea  are  nearly  all  new,  built  in  the  best  manner,  and 
csu>  accommodale  30  bead  of  horses  and  eows.  There  are  two 
charehea,  a  post  office,  tavern  fcdd  physic.ian  quite  near.  Also,  a 
market  for  all  kinds  of  fowls,  meat  and  vegetables,  within  pne- 
qustfter  of  a  mile  from  the  farm.  A  saw  and  grisl  miU  also  in  sight. 
One  of  the  owners  is  going  to  California. 

AU  informatioB  wilf  be  given,  by  uplying.  port  paid,  to 

a  B.  ALLEN,  No.  19  Piatt  St.,  N« 

JaMl,184a^lt.«    . 


New-York. 


NOW  IN  THE  PRESS, 

TO  BX  PUSLISHXD  OM  TBB  VIBST  OF  AVOVST. 

THE  AMERICAN   FRUIT  CUI-TURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

A  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturist, 
containing  more  than  triple  tlie  matter  of  the  former  editions, 
having  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  essentially 
ALL    THS    VALUABLB    INFORHATIOV 
Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE, 

It  will  'contain  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED    ACCURATE    ENGRAVINGS, 

And  will  include  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  ihc  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at- 
tention has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  tlie  clear  and  systemalie 
arrangement  adopted  in  ihi«  work  |  and  further  to  enable  the  rea- 
der to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  tha 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  uumerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 
Of  average  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  fruits  themselves ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  ex- 
tensively made  with  specimens  from  several  diflereut  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  quslities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis- 
tance has  been  largely  furnialied  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  will  form  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar.  June  1, 1849. 

»  ■  ■  •* 

Short-Horns  at  Aaction. 

THE  subscriber  being  about  disposing  of  50  seres  of  his  farm, 
for  public  purposes,  will  offer  at  public  sale  30  hearil  of  Short- 
Horn  Durham  Cattle,  (being  about  one-half  of  his  present  herd,) 
at  his  farm,  i\  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  13th  day  of  June  next, 
at  11  o^clock  in  the  forenoon,  consisting  of  yearling,  two  year  old 
and  three  year  old  heifers  and  cows,  and  11  young  bulls,  from  10 
UHMiths  to  2^  ysars  (4d.    Great  care  has  been  observed  and  consi- 
derable expense  incurred,  in  selecting  and  breeding  this  stock 
with  reference  to  purity  of  blood  and  dairy  qualities.    The  awards 
of  the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society,  and  the  N.  Y.  American  In* 
siitute,  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  wherever  it  haa 
been  exhibited  for  competition.     About  eight  head  of  the  above 
caiUe,  are  part  of  a  purchase  made  last  May,  of  E.  P.  Prentice, 
Esq.,  of  Albany,  embracing  all  the  Short  Horns  of  that  flrentleman, 
and  were  the  iH-odnct  of  ihe  four  selected  cows  he  retained  at  hia 
public  sale,  and  possessed  jtnnch  of  the  blood  of  the  herd  of  Mr 
Whittaker,  of  Englsoid,  from  whom  Mr.  P.  made  importations  of 
stock.    The  other  portion  of  the  young  stock  inherit  much  of  th« 
blood  of  the  herd  of  T.  Bates,  Esq.  of  Yorkshire,  Eng,  from  whom 
my  importationa  have  been  made,  being  one  and  two  crosses  of 
the  imported  butl  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium l>ull  Me- 
teor.   All  the  heifers  of  suitable  age,  are  or  will  be  in  calf  by  these 
bulls. 

For  the  information  oi  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  introducing  Dinrham  stock  in  that  region,  and  who  may  en- 
tertain an  opiiiiuon,  that  that  climate  is  not  congenial  to  their  suc- 
cessful propagation  there,  I  submit  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  A.  G,  Summer,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  South  Carolini- 
an, dated  Columbia,  January  SS,  1849: 

^^  The  bull  you  sold  Col.  Hampton,  of  this  State,  gives  him  areat 
satisfsctiou ;  he  is  a  fine  animal,  and  I  only  wish  you  condd  sea 
some  90  of  his  get,  now  in  his  yard.  They  are  the  most  superb 
yearlings  ever  bred  iu  the  South,  and  your  stock  will  not  suffer  from 
him."  The  pedigrees  of  the  animals  will  be  issued  and  circula- 
ted a  month  previous  to  day  of  sale.  A  liberal  credit  will  be  given 
—say  6  to  19  and  IB  months,  if  desired  The  particulars  will  b« 
given  in  the  pedigree  list.  .  GEO.  VAIL. 
Troy,  April  1, 1849.— 8t.       '^ 

Books  for  Rural  labraries* 

THE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  Tax  Cultita 
Tox,  No.  4OT  Broadway,  Albany : 
American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L-  Allen,  $1. 
~— >       Shepherd,  by  L.  A.  MorrelL  $1 
•—       Poulterer's  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  $1. 

Veterinarian,  by  S.  W.  Cole,  50  cants. 

Held  Book,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  $3. 

-  Farmers*  Encyclopedia,  93. 

Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Bnist,  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Liebig,  $1- 

"      *«  **  by  Prof.  Johnston,  SlilS. 

"  ''  by  Chaptal,50cents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downmflr,  SS. 
Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  76  cents.       ,.  ^  ^  ^ 
Dictionary  of  the  Farm,  by  W.  L.  Rhwa,  (English,)  ^3. 
Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beccher,  $1. 
Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beocher,  7S  cents. 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Bmst,  75  cents. 
Parmer's  Manual  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner,  50  cents. 
Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  50  cents.  . 

Fruiu  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  Vi-dU. 
Farmers'  Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Gardener,  $1.50 
Farmers'  Companion,  by  Judge  Buel,  «  c«nti. 
tiunacape  Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  93.50. 
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Fww  r*r  me  1>  VlisljUa. 

I^B  nb«rib«r  hftvinc  rMuned  hb  fornKT  occDpftlion  ialba  ei- 
^  ty  of  Albuiy,  nfftn  fat  inls  bii  licRi,  near  Pnuncri  Hill, 
Ptitimx  Ca ,  Va.    ThU  fimi  ■•  plaainllT  liKntsd  iriihio  cJntit 

nuunad  Inlinf  fnnnthc  Cupilol  in  Pairfiil  Court  Book,  in 


■'"  «iS|[5j| 


If  plinuiiou 


N«7  KuUK.  Aiiel|>  uoatad  ia  ■  tmt  oT  tonn  Inc*.  A  («d  bira 
■nd  (Ublea.  lira  good  wnllt  of  waier.  iihI  ■  Uiririnc  tplUt  aod 
Haeb  areiiwd,  wiib  an  abmulaiicc  ut  qainca  irna,  tbttej  inn, 
*e.  Tlieia  are  riililr  acria  -if  Uud  bciuiiiEiiig  lo  Ihe  farm,  whicb 
ia  wall  feneid.  and  hai  an  abiuiilaiit  lapply  sT  wood.   To  any  »r- 

MaaitBatioa  «mM  be  oSattd.    Ttn  preniaca  will  ba  aDliI  gii  raiy 


8  n-  RANDALL. 


U7E  fniiinn*  le  nanalkcnn  thtae  rclibniiol  Mlllauid  Cradl«. 
**   Tlity  hava  bicB  awardid  lii  Btit  praniuim  al  (ba  New 

•nr  ku%W  millL  "thI  tm«(a<:mm7n"imMmt!  \Im"^. 
In  ollirlnir  lliaaa  mill)  U>  Ilia  pgblie.  that  ihcy  an  Iha  ban  ia  uk. 
Bwinc  Iba  year  ttM  tbey  vara  Imrailincad  iaU  Ei«l*iiJ,  br  Mr. 
WDcum,  of  Sjrraoaaa.  Their  were  T«ry  fbnralily  imiced  by  iha 
Bii«l<ahjMpen ;  and  fnn  a  eomaiBniaaiinn  of  Mr.  fl.'*,  publiihad 
iB  Iba  TraineiinH  of  ibe  N.  Y.  BUM  Af.  Snieiy.  for  l!4T,  It 
will  be  aen  IhU  Ibey  ware  Irird  hyieveral  lana  fUmrra.  and 
Ucbly  appioTad.  One  Airmer.  il  iiMaiiKl,  •rluidr  hh  alnml  new 
wfNB"Wii(  oncl'jna,  for  which  ha  paid  £!!•,  (fOU)  and  aird 
Qranl'a  for  cleaniiif  a  ftm  of  3110  qra.  (a.TMl  buihrli)  o{  wheal, 
Mid  Hveral  hundred  haahale  of  lauttacd  (red.  We  hare  laUly 
_.j i_...i.  1 .,  ;„  ,^  atiicla,  ihoqgh  ihe  prwe 

,..  — , lii|*ly  approved  •!  iRe  aanih. 

r  rice.  Wa  are  petmi'led  in  make  the  Wlowiiui  ei- 
raeii  nomletlun  rareived  from  lion.  J.  R.  Poinitti.  of  Hauth  Ca- 
rolina;—"The  Am  nnaeiii  Ian  auminrr.  (IMSI  haiharnaDeerti- 
(any  uacd  u  dean  ditty  rice,  and  winnow  iliai  froai  the  ihicfhinK 

btia.  ha  wiitn.  (April  13.  'Kl.)— "  Both  tliii  nud  Ihe  Bi<t  null  yon 
aeul,  work  Tcry  well  i  and  Ihe  lut.  which  l>  tha  latBCI  thai  can 
be  well  worked  by  a  man.  eleaui  the  dirty  rice  pcrf<:ctly.  and  it 
•nafathar  Iba  bcM  wiial-ran  1  ever  uiad  foe  that  putpoM." 

Oar  Cradlei  biva  tiken  ihe  fid  prrminma  M  two  New  York 
■laia  F*ir^  and  an  c<v«dered  the  beit  o  uh. 


Ordcn  win  be  ihanbrallTreeeind,  and  rceelTe  proDpi  aUfn- 


iMForbwt  to  the  PiWc 

HOaiB    ABD   CATTLB  MKIHCIIH. 


'pHEaiibntHlbB*H 


I»n  a' RWil  UtdK.  ly 


Plijaip  balla,  7Sc,  Df  r  i 
Alterative  ball,  Ttc.  A 

Urine  powder  for         "  '■       Uilitjt,nt.   41 

l^niir  powder  lor  bad  condition  o4'Bludtn,TV-dD- 

UquiilUiiler,  ISc.per  boltle.    ' 

neallnit  haliam  for  minli  and  aaddluelii,  Ut.  pa  Mb. 

Waab  ror  inSanHt  eyei.  SOe.  per  baKe 

Oinlaieni  for  manfe,  icraichet,  old  nei,  tc  at.  ;■  Wh 

Eraliroculioii  lor  acire  throat.  TSc.  per  lade. 
IlouC  oiiilnieut  ror  aand  crack,  brilde  beef,  tt^tk-f  Mb 
Loth  Liniment,  the  moai  crlebralcduticlckpni  a  W^ 
lor  lameneeiof  every  deacriptim.  TV.  ud  II  KibaK 
Mttrmpcr  piJKder,  for  red  water.  •!  p«  bnUi.        ^^j 

Danal.  7Sc  per  packafe- 

For  eale  by  STIMPSON  ft  REED.  •Kmlunl'ilw:itail 
DADD'aHauai:iDCiTTLlMai>ICinllimiNo^l*^*^'' 


Portable  Self* Acti>|  Ckiac  PnM. 

Pattnttd  Jutvtt,   1847,  ^  Cluilw  Slo«. 

^    known.     The  wci.hlo(iliechee«(>mT»D«tra™j."< 
™yb«fTidBiit«la<dctire.l.    The  prior  Lpl«  aaloinWi^'m 

lever  purchase,  the  article  prcuod  bein^the  p/^:"  ^Jn^ 
wonl.  ■■ThechoeaopreaaeaitMlf."    '■■  ""fjljj! J||^\^ 

•oidTonly'tlto'tlO^B^rdinit  loein.   *'^'°;jli^ 


Palmer'*  Wheat  DrilU 
T  T  k  an  enablielied  fact  Ihel  the  drin  cihire  a  '•'„'*^J 


PALM 


■  kifea'*!'!"^'^ 


01  Muiler.  in  a  (impTe  Hibalantial  form  -  j 

iSinldini  in  the  proapect  at  Largt  Sulm,  tbty  »"  *Jf3; 


"t?) 


^We  eiulleiipi  Iha  worU  to  (vcdnee  a  4ril  aqaai  v^^ 

---'"-r^d  fiis^™  riSi?'i«^.''B-»  '^  ■  "* 

ilrwedto  J.  A.  HOLMB.1t  CO,  BnaB^-^l; 
ilh  prompt  atlenuoa  Oiden  iboeU  'r^'SZ 
uthoriMdacanuu  early  u1b>iM<>olM.»>- 

'''Sa'ylp^BW.-Sl.  J.A.flOUlB»» 


fHE  CULTIVATOR. 


Moisan  Hone  Black-Hawk. 


Bridi 


D.  It  D.  E.  UlLI.. 


The  old  MorEfta  til  Hard » 
•PIIF:  higXat  blDodH  Morgan  Slillkm  now  7tn»iiiiiic,  trill  i 
■*    thi<  triKmX  Ihe  111',  t  of  F.  A.  Wlor,  in  Wulpoir,  N.  H 
Term*  Vas,  K>  of  whicK  TO  ba  )Mid  11  tlia  limioT  Krvice, 

PaMDmcB  'nmidwd  ni  uiul. 

FRED.  A.  WltR,  Afff nl  (bi.lhr  Propritro 


Tke  Vennine  Morgan  Horae 

/:U:NEIUI.  CIPPORD,  vUJ  lUDd  ifae  cDiDing  •«wd,  on  Man- 
'^^  day*  and  To«d*ya.  «l  the  ■inlili  or  Geo.  A.  Maioii,  31  milca 
»nnli.cul  or  Jordu> ;  Wcdiitidajrt,  Thundayt  and  Friday*  u  Ihe 
■rab1«  of  D.  A.  Munta,  in  Cunillii*;  on  ^luitlav*,  ii  iha  iIiIiIb  of 
jmui  C-  Maiito,  ui  BeUiila. 

Term*.  SIU  u  iiuurc.  Kara*  thai  are  not  placed  directly  i* 
choiB"!  of  Ui«  ■obnribera,  muM  be  regulBilT  reinrned  iJitoiigh  ihc 
•cuan.  All  priHini  pultn||  vab  marc*  bcJorE  llie  luoaJ  lima  or 
foaliuR,  will  be  keU  for  tbe  tlO.    Pattuiagc  ruruialied  by  eiUirr 

>Ve  cut  confidriiilfBMenihuiuaila.baild  and  M)Hei4' action, 
-iif  ml  GiSnnt  mote  uearly  reninblci  llie  oriiiinHl  Morgan  llticaa 
an  any  Mbcr  lUlltDU,  ciccpl liu in,  the  Giflbitl  Monan- 
Tbc  Mortan*,  ■>  a  breed,  are  (o  iiniTemli]^kno<vnnud  caUam- 


inc  nortan*,  a*  a  ureea.  are  •ouniTemiijrinoH'nnudcBICBin- 

Gencral  Gidbrd  ma  ^ol  by  tbe  Gillb^  Moiinin,  lii*  dan)  a  »«. 
ran  mare.    A  rull  dcarnplion  of  the  origin  of  the  Morraiia,  aiirt 

MU.NRO  k  HA30N 


ec  of  GilTord  Horgui,  may  b 


JHorne's  Grey. 
rpms  celebraird  hoTK  will  fland  Ute  eniuiiig  iea>on  al  (he  lU- 
*  bte  of  Juu  Rica,  ill  apiegieioWM,  ilirce  mile*  north  ef  Iho 
village  of  IjuiuugliurgK.  He  ia  a  beanliful  dapple  grey,  IS)  hand* 
biKli.  iiiunglr  and  finely  piaparllDiied ;  haa  Iruiied  bia  inile  In  1 
iiiiiiuie««i«i«l»ecDiiut;  it  a  Hgnare  iiMier,  and  combine*  flral- 
rau?  iruiim^  qualiiLca.  Bodgrcal  power*  of  eiHlurajice.  wiihunaur- 
pa«*«d  genilencM  and  dociUly-    Hn  coli*  arc  jmily  ccicbniled  ror 

surkel,  and  command  priM.  var'ying  from  tlKI  lu  tSno." 

Xhe  vFry  hiah  repuutmn  nf  hii  Hock  a*  road  hnnci,  and  the 
cKIraordiuary  pncM  tlieyeonniiuHl,  render  biin  by  r«r  ihu  moai 
pcoetable  hone  la  breed  from  of  any  in  ihe  counlry. 

GeiUIeiDen  eeiKfnw  mires  from  a  di-tanca,  nioy  real  aHured  Ihal 

ebarge  of  hia  (ormer  owuer.  Mr,  CaLviir  HniuB. 

X-rn>a,SlDIbeKv.n.    Inanrance  to  t4  ajfrccd  upon. 
Commonieuiona  addreaaed  t.  T.  GRANT,  P.  M-,  Jonelion, 


The  Inportcd  Hone 

WAS  bred  by  Mathew  Horaacy,  Eh;  ,  of  I 
England,  in  tl<e  year  IMI.    He  wai  in 

bol.  Emt..  in  the  year  tatS.    He  ia  iiaw  owi 
Eh).,  of  Syraruae,  N.  V.,  and  will  acrve 


atands  15  hand*  and  3  inchea  liigh,  and  is  remarltable  for  rigor  of 
-  conatJtationT  Dncommoii  dcvelc^nncul  ot  lioiie  and  muscle,  and  an 
uitelliBcnl  kind  docile  powlion  He  la  coinpaci  aiiit  aliorl-leggert, 
yel  trf  a  ranny  and  niitjeBlie  Bgore.  Hit  cbcil  anil  Hank  are  re- 
markably fall  and  deep.  Hi*  aclioii  i«  eaey  and  graccfBl,  yel  prood 

tlu>rou^'bred.    There  i*  no  tuini  of  mongrel  alnck  in  hi*  long  line 

gviahcd  oTgenniDa  perti^ee. 

of  ibeoi  of  good  diaprnjiioii  and  free  from  blemithea.  Hi*  pedi- 
grrB  ia  briefly  a*  follow*,  tii : 

By  CmAdrrale-'dam  Curioailr.  by  Finro—fatrdam  by  Wait: 
CoDfederale  waa  bred  by  Earl  Kill  WilliHm.  gut  by  Comaa-by 
Cerraiilea,  by  Sir  Pcler,  by  High  Flyer,  hyKingHerod.b>  Klyiiig 
Childera.  Figaro  wa>  ^1  by  Hap  Hnard,  by  Sir  Ptltr,  iiiii  of 
Mrs.  Harvey,  by  Eugliah  Eclipae.  ftc,  fte.,  k.e, 

Thia  peJigree  it  in  fvm  narticDlur  Run  •11,1    rrnniiia     ntiil  ^nn 

b«  atjBiidanlly  eau 
of  th«  SiDd  BoBk  i 


1-  B-  BURNET. 


a*  alwaya  been,  to 

,1         J   -„  L  ■,-.,■  ■  "■''''''  ^'  •oHdiflrf 

ouickly,  and  all  iheir  ferlilmng  propcnie*  lo  ■lioiiglr  rolmneU, 


IhemaeWes,  powerful  1 


in  thia  country  al  lea*  cipenaa  Uian  in  Frai 
not  only  he  nuule  Mronger,  bul  will  be  aold  i 
"--  "-ench  eiiica,  Hiis  price  being  »  ealablii 

ire  BD,  aa  iia  manul^ture  i*  not  of  the 


1  apccial  charge  of 


1  ihefertiliaaiionDf  iheaoil  aiid  gmwili  of  ^danli,  it  1*  extremely 
rell  adapted  to  nicb  purpaaea. 

S  bnahcliapread  broadcaat.'  Applied  inhitia,  halfof  llie  quantity 


allogeUier  of  a  diSerenl  ualure  and  kind. 
Ii  bclonga  nai  w  i»  10  eulogise  further,  the  gualiry  of  our  ma. 

PRICES,  TAXBK  AT  TUB  FACTORY: 
3T)  cents  per  bushel,  wiaiant  package  ; 
•I  .SO  per  Bairel,  package  included. 
Ordera  attdreaacd  to  llie  aboie  Company,  at  their  oOce.Tt 
It..  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


C7-Tlie  factory  will  be  in  fuH  operation  early  in  thiaprlnr,  an 
luunore  can  be  lud  in  April  ibaxt,  and  at  any  time  aAerwaroa. 


WHERE  they  ha'e  for  aile  OTer  HOB  diOerenl  patlemi  and  *!»■ 
or  Plows,  of  the  moil apiiroTed  kinds,  and  sujlable  rni  all  kiiah 
of  aoil,  togwiher  wiih  ihe  inosienensiMaworlmenI  of  Agricnltuntl 

niU  t«!  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  ohiainod  at  any  olhtr 
csiabliihmciit  Purcko-vra  will  do  ^eU  Lo  call  ajid  eiamiucihar 
stock  before  piirchaaing  elsewhere.  Among  the  piowa  advertised 
Will  be  fonudJ.  Hiivher  t,  Co'*  celebrated  and  anequaUed  Finl 
"       '       "     '    D  Plow,  willioaldoubltlie  beHaDdclteapcal  pluw 


N.  B.    I 


k.'ocul,  164a,— 
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Vf  heeler's  Pfttent  Horse  Power  and  Thresmng 

|T  AVTNO  increased  facilities  for  tl.e  manuflicmriug  of  the  abore 
*■'■  Machines  in  this  city,  the  public  can  be  supplied  with  them  at 
short  notice,  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

To  those  fiirmers  who  wish  the  machines  to  sell,  and  will  put 
them  running  in  their  vicinities,  a  fair  discount  will  be  allowed. 

For  terras,  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  warranty,  see  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  Genesee  Farmer,  Piairie  Fanner,  and  American  Ag- 
riculturist i  a\m\  catalogues  and  circulars  of  the  Albany  Agrlcni- 
tural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

These  machines  are  acknowledged  superior  by  all  w)io  lutra 
usad  ihem,  and  having  been  extensively  used  since  1841,  are 
luiowii  to  be  durable — and  are  much  improved  in  several  respects. 

The  cost  of  threshing  with  these  machines,  has  been  variously 
BBtimaied  at  from  one-half  to  one-third  that  with  the-  ordinary 
•weep  powers. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  expenses  of  operating  a  two  horse 
machine,  compared  with  tiie  ordinary  kind — as  given  byanaxten- 
•ive  farmer  in  Illinois,  the  past  season  : 

Five  men  in  threshing  time  to  thresh  aw)  dean,  averaging  900 
bnaliels  per  day  Ibr  market, iS  00 

Twofa<H'ses, 1  00 

Boarding  6  men  and  two  honaa,  at  Si.,.* 9  63 

•8  03 
Amottnting  to  a  little  over  4)  els.  per  basfaa!— while  he  was  ena- 
bled at  all  times  to  take  advantages  of  prices,  seasons.  &c.,  and  to 
do  his  work  without  being  dependant  ufMNi  others  for  labor  or 
ahines. 

While  his  expenaaa,  whan  lie  hired  nuehinea  ware  never  I 
itftn  the  following : 

For  threshing  !UH)  busheb  per  day,  al  5  cents, $19  60 

Fumishinff  four  horses  of  six,  (9  belcmfkiff  lo  maehine,)    9  00 

Six  men,  (besids  two  with  machine,) 6  00 

Boarding  all  hands  and  horaas, 6  95 

•96  76 
Ameumlng  to  about  10}  eenti  per  bushel.  And  if  to  t)ds  be  added 
tlse  average  loss  by  imperfect  threshing  and  separation  of  grain 
from  »traw,  more  tiiaa  with  WheelerV  Threaher  and  Separator  of 
aot  less  than  five  per  cent  of  grain  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  would 
amount  to  nearlv  151  cents  per  bushel,  or  roor'%  than  three  times 
the  expense  wi^  Wheeler*s  machine.  To  say  nothing  of  the  de- 
lays aiid  losses  consequent  upon  depending  upon  others,  ftc. 

The  forc^tiu^  is  but  a  fair  atnlemcnt  of  the  exp^naes  of  the 
majority  of  grara-growing  farmers  for  threshing;  ana  where  labor 
and  grain  are  valuable,  these  savings  are  well  worth  counting. 

All  orders  and  communica^ns  are  soSicited,  and  will  receive 
prompt  altcnlion.  HORACE  I^  KMF.RY. 

Jttua  1.  No.  M»  *  971  Bn^wj,  Albuy,  N.  Y. 
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Jowraat  of  Rural  Art 


res  to 

It  hai  already 


a 
the 


EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNINO, 

Avtkor  ^  *'  Fruits  tout  Fruit  Tna  af  Amerieu.'*  *< 
Ourdsatnf,"  "  Ciitlagt  RuitsmetM,"*  t^  |t. 

THE  FOUXTB  VoLtJKB  OW 
the  first  of  July,  1840. 

The  Publisher,  at  the  close  of  tbe  third 
thanks  for  the  patronage  bestowed  on 
attained  a  circulaUon  equal  to  thai  of  any 
Europe,  and  far  beyond  any  of  its  class  bitbenoaiie 
rica.    Its  influence  on  the  prt^resa  of  Gardea' 
matlon  in  matters  o€  Rural  Taste,  ia  already 
Its  extCiided  and  valuable  correspondeaee,  prase ots  tbe  expcrii 
of  a  large  body  i>C  the  most  intclligeal  ealtivaiora  ia 
the  instructive  and  agreeable  articlca  from  ibe  pea  of  ibe  E^for, 
make  it  equally  sought  aHer  by  even  the  geaend  reader,  iai 
in  country  life. 

The  wvrk  is  published  monthly,  in  8vo.  form  of  48 
number  accompanied  by  a  fVonUapieee  mad  ' 

vings.    Tlie  list  of  ccnwtaiit  rontrirutora 


cnlturist«  and  practical  cultivators.  Tht  **Fokjci6v  Noticck^  pre. 


sent  a 
rope; 


Joomlst^  Ea> 
TO  Coaszsra- 


fat 


toR,  H. 


summary  of  all  the  leading  horticaharal 
the  '■''  DoMKSTicNoTlCKs,"  and  '^Aaswzwi 
DBNTs,*'  fur'iiah  copious  hints  m  the  novice  in 
and  the  numerous  and  bcantifid  inastratkms— Ptaus  for 
Oreen-Houies,  the  Figures  of  New  Fruim,  ahrabs  aad  idaii«,.c 
bine  to  render  this  one  of  the  cheapest,  and 
to  country  geutlsmen  on  cither  side  of  the  Attest  e. 

Tbkiu 'Three  Dollars  per  vol.  or  year.    ** —  — 
advance. 

\Xy^  Tbe  back  vols,  ean  be  famlabcd  to 

JtT^AlI  business  letters  to  be  addressed  to  tbe  Proprietor.  LU 
TUER  TUCKER,  Albany  N.  Y.,  and  all  eogaasaaicaiisas  la  ibi 
Editor,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newboigb,  N-  Y. ^^ 

KiB4erhook  1V«ol  Dep^ 

^HE  socceas  of  this  enterprise,  sad  the  steadj 
**-  neas  during  Ibe  past  4  years,  has  induced  te  si 
Bociate  with  him  Mr.  ThomuHM.  Bttrt,aaa  partaci 
The  integrity  and  correct  buaineas  habits  of  this 
well  known  to  many  prominent  men  Aroagboot 
for  More  particular  information,  rcfereaee  umj  be 
King,  Esq.,  or  John  T.  Norton,  Esq..  of  Albany 

With  increased  facilities  for  cx*endaig  tbeir  ~ 
prijie  will  be  conducted  on  the  aame  pnacipiea 

1.  The  rLBBCBs  will  be  tlirown  inia  scrts 

S.  A  discrimiuation  will  be  mwle  bstwaa 
condition. 

3.  All  who  desire  it  can  have  their  cJ^s  kaft 

4.  Sales  will  be  made  invariably  fereaih. 
6.  The  charges  will  be,  for  receivii^,  aorli^ 

cent  per  pound,  and  the^n^arance,  which  wilk  ba  95 
for  a  term  of  three  months. 
6.  Liberal  advances  made  in  easb,  as  Aw 
Wool  forwarded  from  the  West  aad  Nonb,  ahoalA  be 
H.  B.  h  Co.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  with  Ibe  ieiltdb  of  ^m 
name  on  each  sack,  and  shipped  to  East  Albaay. 
Kinderhook,  May  18,  1840.  H.  BUkNCHAlUX 

A^r  the  1st  of  June,  the  basin^aa  arill  be 
name  aad  firm  of  H.  Blanchaxd  &  Co. 

Reft^ence  may  be  had  to, 

Dr.  J.  p.  Beekmau,  Kinderhook,  N.  T. 

Benj.  p.  J<riinsoB,  Albany,  *' 

L.  A.  Morrell,  Lake  Ridge,  *< 

D.  3.  Curtis,  Canaan,  ** 

C.  W.  Hull,  .New.Lebaaea,  ^ 

J.  Mnrdock,  Wheatland, 

C.  W.  Richmond.  Aurora, 

Katlianiel  Sawyer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

M.  D.  Wellman  &  Co.,  Maasilioa,  O. 

FreelaiKl,.  Stuart  &  Co.,  New>York  City. 

R.  Carter,  Chicago,  IlliJuots. 


u 


H  fMi9ktd  tmthtftrH  pf  «adk  stoalb,  «f  iilbonj;,  JT.  T.,  If 
LUTHER   T17CKER,   PROPRIBTOm. 

LUTHiai  TUOKfiRlTsANFORD  flOWA&D!»  EiiiQft. 


•1  per  ana.-*?  eoples  fiir  tS--lS  Ar 

07*  All  snbscripciom  to  commeoee  with  tba 
No.,)  and  to  be  paid  iir  advaxck. 

IT^  All  subseriptioBS,  not  renewed  by  paytasat  Ibr  Ifae 
arediscoutinued  at  the  end  of  each  vottime. 

C;^  The  back  vols,  can  be  (braished  to 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Ibllowiiar  Agents : 

NEW-YORK-M.  H.  Nbwkax  4  Co.,  199 

BOSTON-^.  BmxoK  &  Co.,  68  North  MarksKst^ 
7  Congress -St 

PHTlaDELPH! A— O.  R  Z 


tl4lu 


AovRBTisnisats  -Tbs  charge  Ibr 
lilies,  for  eaeb  ioNnioa.    No 


Wi 
#1,  fhrtS 


'"'"^^^  *^ 


':;ovB  T^E  soil. 


ALBANY,  Jl^Y,   1849. 


Vol.  VI.— No.  7. 


^in|]rovtmtnt  of  ti)t  Soil. 

lHpT*Tenml  or  Old  Lands  by  (irepn  MBnaring. 

Editobi  or  T^  Cultitatok— Eight  TCBrt   ugn,  1 

tt\d  bj  Grren-MannrinK,  or,  the  plowing  in  of  Orflen 
Crn]*.  The  biglily  utiarsctary  remlls  of  ibis  experi- 
mtai,  and  (he  general  ■ubjeot  of  improvements  bj  ihis 
tfslem  of  mUurinK,  were  so  freahl;  brought  to  mind 
juierdlj,  in  drolling  OTer  ID}F  field,  that  I  now  give 
jroD  mj  experience,  together  wilh  a  brief  collection  at 
[acts  >nd  principles  touching  the  mailer,  from  other 

Tho  field  which  I  experimented  upon  coatnins  four 
tern;  it  ii  a  light,  thin,  landy  loain,  end  is  EJliisted 
upon  B  high  iwell,  over  a  mile  from  the  bam,  and  dir 
fii'ult  of  access  nith  B  mahure  carl.  Il  had  been  »- 
hsQited  or  all  fertilil;  b;f  sooceisiTe  nnd  injiKlicioDs 
ctnppings  with  rje,  before  il  came  under  my  manage- 
ment. A  Ibin  herbagt,  ot  liltJ«  or  no  value,  would 
■bnw  itself  in  the  spring,  only  to  be  Iblloaretl  bj  a 
browD  and  most  and  appearBnce  at  mid-summer.  For 
two  or  three  years,  I  occasionally  patied  over  this  land, 
tbinking  that  the  next  season  should  witness  come  ex- 
ploit for  its  renovation ;  but  the  great  difl!icul[y  tbnt  con- 
tinnshy  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  was,  how  to  com- 
neBce  an  impruvcment  nhrre  there  was  no  possihiliiy 
oT  csrting  DD  any  fcriitizing  suhBtanep,  at  a  reasonable 
tipense.     I  finally  detiJed  upon  the  following  coarse: 

In  the  latter  part  of  Jane,  when  the  little  Tcgetation 
wbicb  the  land  produced  was  at  its  greatest  height,  il 
iru  DJcely  turned  under,  and  the  field  rolled.  I  was 
quite  iqre,  to  start  with,  that  the  usual  depth  of  ploi;- 
iog,  namely,  three  to  four  inches,  by  which  the  skinning 
process  il  made  Anally  complete,  or  receives  its  full 
Bii>b,  had  been  the  practice  here,-  and  I  therefore  put 
Ibe  plow  ill  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose a  surface  that  had  never  before  seen  the  day, 
vbich  was  thought  to  be  of  belter  iiaality  than  the  Hrst 
^"u  iacheB.  At  any  rale,  it  ooald  not  be  poorer. 
Three  pecks  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre,  weie  Kiwn  up- 
on the  rolled  surTBce.  and  harrowed  in.  The  crop  was 
permitied  to  ri>"7  •.!-  ;.■(•-■. pr  •Terage  yield  of  eifihl 
Hinrlf  pet  acie.  A(  I  had  laid  a  |dan  of  operation* 
•hicbwera  to  extend  through  more  than  one  season, 
■sd  SI  1  wiihed  to  test  the  merit!  of  green  maBUriog,  I 
snBcluJed  to  lake  off  whatever  of  a  scanty  crop  the 
ttnd  wiiald  naturally  produce,  in  order  lo  oompare  it 
■ilb  BBOiher  crop,  tn  be  harvested  at  the  end  of  the 
eoarK.  Otherwise,  I  should  not  bavs  taxed  this  poor 
■■W  p«rnrc  with  a  grain-crop,  at  all. 

b  Mat  fnllcwinc  one  biislwl  of  boekwheat  was 
f^n  nn  cflcn  acre,  and  when  the  crop  had  aiiained  its 
lilomni,  it  was  turned  under.  A  heavv  uhatn.  with 
ooc  end  Bitacbed  to  the  plow-beaiu,  immedinlciy  for- 
**rd  of  the  mould-board,  and  Ihe  other  to  the  i^-end 
'f  tb«  •Taoer,   loppod  dewa   the  tender   bookwheat 


stalks,  so  that  tbe  plow  covered  them  up  pretty  well. 
The  Held  was  then  rolled;  Ihe  same  qoanliiy  oF  buok- 
wboat  again  sown,  and  the  crop  managed  precisely  like 
the  preceding  one.  Late  in  September,  one  and  a.half 
basliel  of  winter  rye  was  sown  to  the  acre.  The  M- 
lowing  spring,  the  rye  preseoted  a  remarkable  ajipear- 
BBce.  It  stood  so  thick  and  heavy  upon  the  groimd 
that  il  required  some  resolution  to  plow  it  under,  espo. 
cially  wbsD  all  outsiders  were  pronouncing  it  an  impro 
videnl  and  injudicious  procedure.  The  rye  was  turned 
uodet.  On  the  20th  of  June,  one  bushel  of  buckwheat 
was  again  sosm  on  each  acre,  together  with  gmw 
seeds.  It  is  risky  sowing  grass-ceed  at  such  a  seaaoM 
of  the  year;  but  it  was  wet  weather  at  the  time,  and 
we  had  a  sufficient  snccesEion  ol'  showers  throogb 
the  summer  la  inHre  a  goad  '  caluh  '  of  grasa.  Tut 
crop  ripened,  aud  gate  an  average  yield  of  18  bttabel* 
per  acre, — being  an  incrBBse  of  over  100  per  cent.  oVBI 
the  Rrst  crop.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say,  that  ooe-bslf 
an  acre  ha*  prodaced  more  value  in  feed  since,  tbaa 
the  four  acraa  did  previous  to  plowing  in  the  greoB 
crops.  I  shall  never  be  at  B  loss  to  know  what  lo  da 
with  similar  fields  hereaTier. 

A  number  of  interesting  oommnnicatioas  upon  tba 
subject  of  green  crops  for  manure,  have  been  published 
in  our  Ajfricullnral  Journals.  With  your  permission,  1 
will  cite  the  following  intereiiting  facts  from  tn'oof  them; 

In  the  Bth  v<d.,  K.  E.  Farmtr,  W.  Bnckminslsr, 
Eh|.,  of  FramiDgham,  Mass.,  states  that  in  May,  IS28, 
be  plowed  up  three  and  a-liBlf  acres  of  puor  pasture. 
It  bad  been  ao  reduced  by  a  former  owner,  that  10  acres 
did  not  afibrd  sufficient  paslursge  for  one  cow  through 
tbe  season.  Immediately  after  plowing,  a  bushel  of 
buckwheat  to  tbe  acre  was  sown,  and  in  six  weeks,  the 
crop  was  rolled  down  in  the  direction  he  intended  to 
plow,  and  then  tamed  under,  and  tbe  field  sowed  as 
before.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  second  crop 
was  served  like  tbe  first,  and  the  land  then  seeded  to 
plover,  herds-grass  and  red-lop.  The  next  arason,  Iha 
field  was  mowed,  and  although  the  grass  was  mmside- 
rably  winter- killed,  it  yielded  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
The  field  a'as  afterwards  patiured ;  and  he  never  had 
any  pas  lure-ground  yield  so  well  belbre.  He  thought 
the  green  crops  improved  the  land  as  mnoh  as  a  good 
drSEiing  of  manure. 

In  the  12ib  Tol.,  N.  E.  Farmer,  John  Koely,  oT 
Haverill,  Mnss.,  gives  an  accoani  of  remarkable  crop* 
of  TTc,  which  he  bad  raised  liy  tbe  use  of  green  crop* 
for  fertilising  the  soil.  The  land  on  which  tbe  exnen- 
ments  were  made,  is  situated  on  the  Merrimack  nTerj 
I  lie  toil  asand,spprnBching  to  Insm  as  it  recedes  from  tho 
river.  It  is  altogeibcrtoo  liglitfor  jsrass.  Tbe  crops  found 
most  profitable  to  raiwi  on  it.  Were  winter  lye,  and  In- 
dian corn; — ihe  crops  of  rye  ordinnrily  yielding  8  to  12 
buhhels.  and  of  com,  13  to  30  bnsbels,  to  the  acre. 

The  Ini-d  on  which  be  raised  a  premium  orop  of  rye, 
ill  the  season  ol  !K3S.  bad.  for  three  nr  four  years  pra- 
Tions,  been  planted  to  oora ;  and  owing  to  the  exteat  of 
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bis  tilUge  land,  had  not  received  more  than  four  or  five 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  each  season.  The  weed 
oommonly  called  charlick,  (charlock  ?) — which  very 
much  infested  the  land, — was  suflered  to  attain  a  rank 
growth  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  about  the  20th  of 
June  it  was  plowed  in.  Another  crop  sprung  up  and  cov- 
ered the  ground,  and  in  August,  that  was  plowed  in  also. 
A  third  crop  soon  appeared,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  was  served  like  the  others.  At  this  time  the 
ryo  was  sown  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  was  plowed,  the  seed  sown  immediately 
npon  the  furrows,  and  harrowed  in,  and  soon,  until  the 
whole  was  completed.     Sowing  the  seed   immediately 


after  the  plow,  m-as  considered  very  advantageous   i^]  case,  some  additional  saline  substances  wooid  need  to  be 


the  crop.  The  soil  then  being  moist,  caused  the  seed 
to  spring  immediately,  and  gave  a  forwardness  and  vi- 
gor to  ihe  plants,  which  they  ever  after  maintained. 
The  next  year,  1832,  the  rye  was  harvested  at  the  usual 
season.  The  land  contained  one  acre  and  thirteen  rods, 
and  yielded  forty- six  bushels  and  three  pecks.  A  field 
of  four  acres,  similarly  managed  in  1828,  gave  334 
bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Keely  remarked  that  experience  and  close  obser- 
vation upon  the  management  of  green  crops,  had  con* 
vinoed  him  that  three  things,  among  others  that  might 
be  more  obvious,  were  essential  to  a  successful  result: 
First,  the  absolute  necessity  that  tha  plow  used  be  of 
good  construction :  .  Second,  that  some  method  be  devi- 
sed to  prostrate  the  crop  before  the  plow,  or  it  would 
not  be  covered: — He  used  a  wooden  roller,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  inches  long,  fixed  on  the 
end  of  the  plow  beam,  in  a  frame  temporarily  put  on 
for  the  purpose. — Third,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
plow  the  land  soon  after  a  rain, — this  was  very  light, 
sandy  land, — ^while  it  is  moist,  or  the  plow  would 
crowd  the  furrow,  instead  of  turning  it  handsomely. 
He  also  considered  it  advantageous  to  roll  the  land,  af- 
ter each  plowing. 

The  principles  by  which  lands  are  improved  by  turn- 
ing in  green  crops,  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Prof.  John- 
ston, in  his  usually  happy  way.  I  cannot  resist  an  in- 
clination to  quote  briefly  from  his  lectures: — 

"  The  plowing  in  of  green  vegetables  on  the  spot 
where  they  have  grown,  may  be  followed  as  a  method 
of  manuring  and  enriching  all  land— where  other  ma- 
nures are  less  abundant.  Growing  plants  bring  up 
from  beneath,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  those  sub- 
stances which  are  useful  to  vegetation*-«nd  retain  them 
in  their  leaves  and  stems.  By  plowing  in  the  whole 
plant,  we  restore  to  the  surface  what  had  previously 
sunk  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  thus  make  it  more 
fertile  than  it  was  before  the  green  crop  was  sown. 

"  This  manuring  is  performed  with  the  least  loss  by 
the  use  of  vegetables  in  the  green  state.  By  allowing 
them  to  decay  in  the  open  air,  there  is  a  loss  both  of  or- 
ganic and  of  inorganic  matter — if  they  be  converted  in- 
to fermented  (farm-yard)  manure,  there  is  a  large  loss, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  if  they  are  employed  in  feed- 
ing stock,*  with  a  view  to  their  conversion  into  manure. 
In  no  other  form  can  the  tame  crop  convey  to  the  toil 
an  equal  amount  of  enriching  matter  at  in  that  of 
green  leavet  and  stemt.  Where  the^ri*  object,  there- 
fore, in  the  farmer's  practice  is,  so  to  use  his  crops  as 
to  enrich  his  land — he  will  soonest  effect  it  by  plowing 
them  in  in  the  green  state. 

'*  But  it  is  deserving  of  separate  consideration,  that 
green  manuring  is  especially  adapted  for  improving  and 
enriching  soils  which  are  poor  in  vegetable  matter. 
The  principles  on  which  living  plants  draw  a  part — 
sometimes  a  largo  part — of  their  sustenance  from  the 


•  The  miinare  void«:d  by  «n  ttiiimal  contains  very  much  lem 
solid  matter  than  the  food  ii  has  consumed.    For  every  100  lb«.  of 


air,  have  been  discussed,  and  I  may  presume  that  j<n 
sufficiently  understand  the  principles,  and  admit  ihe 
fact.  Living  plants,  then,  contain  in  tbeir  sabstasee 
not  only  all  they  have  drawn  up  from  the  soil,  bat  also 
a  great  part  of  what  they  have  drawn  from  the  air. 
Plow  in  these  living  plants,  and  yon  necessarily  add  to 
the  soil  more  than  was  taken  from  it — in  other  words, 
you  make  it  richer  in  organic  matter.  Repeat  the  pro- 
cess with  a  second  crop,  and  it  becomes  richer  stiJi— 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  limit  beyond 
which  the  process  could  no  further  be  earned." 

I  would  never  depeiA  upon  green  manuring  alone,  od 
land  that  I  intended  to  tax  with  grain  crops.  In  socks 


added,  which  this  system  of  manuring  coaJd  not  soppiV, 
in  order  to  support  those  crops  and  maintain  the  feriiiiif 
of  the  soil.  The  possession  of  light  and  pour,  sasdj  w 
gravelly  lands,  is  usually  attended  with  limited  meaiis 
for  making  or  purchatiug  manure;  and  these  soiU  are 
always  materially  deficient  in  vegetable  matter.  It  his 
therefore  been  my  impression,  for  years,  that,  were  I  to 
become  the  owner  of  such  a  farm,  I  fchoold  use  greec 
crops  extensively,  in  connection  with  other  maiiaria<;, 
to  invigorate  my  poor  soil,  and  supply  it  speedily  wiih 
this  essential  material — vegetable  matter. 

In  the  case  of  worn  and  exhausted  pastores, — sofck 
as  the  one  I  have  described, — ^which  are  level  eaoogk 
to  plow,  and  where  a  good  portion  of  the  droppings  of 
the  cattle  remain  on  the  land,  a  resort  to  green  maira- 
ring  will  doubtless  increase  and  perpetoate  their  ferti- 
lity. In  my  immediate  vicinity,  pastoraga  is  worth 
from  45  to  50  cents  a  week  for  each  cow.  If  my  pas- 
ture ranges  were  five  or  ten  times  larger  than  they  are, 
I  could  readily  obtain  these  prices.  With  me  then,  a 
considerable  outlay  for  increasing  the  prodnrtivenesa  of 
these  lands  is  judicious.  In  other  sections,  where  the 
various  conditions  I  have  named  are  all  right,  I  would 
confidently  recommend  the  practice  of  torniog  in  greea 
crops,  as  a  cheap,  effectual  and  speedj  method  for  in- 
creasing t  e  productiveness  smd  profit  oC  wom-oat  pas- 
tures.    F.  HoLBmooK.     Brattleioro',  Fl.,  ifsy,  1849. 


Action  of  lAautm 


Chemical  investigation  has  led  to  the  idea  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  lime,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  eon- 
sists  in  its  rendering  soluble  certain  mineraJ  sahstances 
which  are  essential  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  ve- 
getation. Granite,  trap,  and  slate  contain  potash, 
which  is  liberated  by  caustic  lime.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  action  of  lime  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  that  in  many  instances,  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  increased  product  iveoess,  which 
the  application  of  this  substance  imparts  to  the  sal. 
The  following  remarks,  from  a  valuable  paper  by  Pn£ 
Johnston,  serve  eminently  to  illustrate  Uus  safest,  sad 
will  be  read  with  profit. — ^Ens. 

The  decaying  vegetable  matUr  in  the  stems,  roots, 
and  leaves  of  plants,  which  form  the  so-called  bumi* 
of  the  soil,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  iaorganie 
matter  which  was  necessary  to  their  eztsteoee  in  the 
living  state.  As  they  decompose,  this  inorsranie  mat- 
ter is  liberated.  By  promoting  this  deoomposton,  there- 
fore, lime  sets  free  this  mineral  matter,  and  proridn 
at  once  abundant  organic  and  inorganic  food  to  tU 
growing  plant.  The  result  of  tiie  action  c^  Iboe  is  no 
less  important  in  reference  to  its  fertilising  qasditv  tbsJi* 
that  by  which  it  causes  the  production  ol  those  numer- 
ous changes  in  the  purely  organic  matter  of  the  toQ  to 
which  I  have  alreacly  adverted. 

If  the  vegetable  matter  decay  rapidly,  it  will  sap(4r 
in  abundance  all  the  materials,  both  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, which  new  races  of  plants  require  to  ionn  their 
entire  subetanoe.     If  it  be  in  an  inert  state,  oi 
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pose  slowly,  the  food  it  contains  remains  locked  up  and 
oufDjmraiivcly  useless  to  vegetation.  In  quickening 
thti  decay  of  this  inert  or  slowiy  deconaposing  matter, 
it  U  easy  to  see,  therelbre,  bow  lime  should  render  the 
land  more  fertile,  and  should  do  so  more  sensibly  where 
vegetable  matter  is  more  abundant. 

Tht  mineral  and  rocky  fragments  in  the  soil  are  act- 
ed upon  in  a  similar  manner. 

Among  the  earthy  constituent!!  of  soils,  there  often 
exists  fiagments  of  feldspar  and  other  minerals,  deri- 
ved from  the  granitic  and  trap  rocks,  as  well  as  por- 
tions of  the  slaty  and  other  beds  from  which  the  soils 
have  been  formed,  and  which,  as  they  crumble  down, 
yield  more  and  more  of  those  inorganic  substances  on 
which  plants  live. 

The  decomjKisition  of  these  minerals  and  rocks  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  rapidly  under  the  conjoined  action 
of  the  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  But  the  presence  of  lime  promotes 
this  decomposition,  and  the  conscf^uent  liberation  of  the 
inorganic  substances  which  the  rocks  contain. 

The  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  are  among  the  most 
important  compounds  which  these  minerals  and  rocky 
fragments  con;ain.  These  silicates,  after  being  heated 
to  redness  with  quick-lime,  readily  yield  a  portion  of 
their  potash  or  soda  to  water  poured  upon  the  mixture. 
Tiie  same  result  follows,  but  more  slowly,  when  with- 
out being  heated,  the  silicates  and  the  lime  are  mixed 
together  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  left  for  a  length 
of  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that,  in  the  soil 
of  our  fields,  a  similar  decomposition  will  slowly  take 
place  when  quick  lime  is  mixed  with  it.  It  will  take 
place,  also,  though  still  more  slowly,  when  lime  is  ad- 
ded to  it  in  the  lorm  of  carbonate. 

By  some,  the  liberation  of  potash  and  soda  in  this 
vray  is  supposed  to  be  the  aiost  importajlt  action  exer- 
ciiMfd  by  lime  in  rendering  the  land  more  productive. 
IVith  this  extreme  opinion  I  do  not  agree,  though  it 
must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  in  numerous  instances 
a  certain  amount  of  benefit  must  follow  from  the  che- 
mical action  it  is  thus  fitted  to  exercise. 

I  have  spoken  of  lime  as  liberating  the  inorganic 
eoostitoents  of  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil.  The  stalks  of  the  grasses,  and  the  straw  of  our 
corn-beariog  plants  also  contain  silicates  of  potash  and 
soda,  which  lime  sets  free  in  hastening  the  decomposi- 
aitioa  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  Besides  liberating,  it  further  decomposes  these 
silicates,  as  it  does  those  of  the  minerals  in  the  soil, 
and  sets  their  potash  and  soda  free  to  perform  those  im- 
portant functions  they  are  known  to  exercise  in  reference 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this 
part  of  the  action  of  lime  as  of  nearly  equal  imjiortance 
to  vegetation  in  many  instances,  with  that  which  it 
exercises  upon  the  mineral  silicates. 

While  the  potash  or  soda  is  set  free  in  a  soluble 
stale,  the  lime  unites  with  a  portion  of  silica,  forming 
a  silicate  of  lime  of  which  traces  are  to  be  met  with 
in  nearly  all  soils.  This  silicate,  again,  is  slowly  de- 
composed by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  of  the  soil,  as  I  have  already  explained 
when  speaking  of  this  compound  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  known  fertility  of  soils  formed  from  the  decay  of 
trap  rocks. 

Potash  and  soda  exist  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantity,  in  our  stiff  clay  soils,  in  combination  with  the 
silica  and  alumina,  of  whiob  they  chiefly  consist.  From 
their  extreme  tenacity,  the  air  is  in  a  great  measure 
excluded  from  these  soils,  and  hence  chemical  decom- 
position proceeds  in  them  very  slowly.  The  addition 
of  lime  alters  their  physical  character,  and,  by  making 
them  more  open,  admits  the  air,  and  thus  promotes  its 
deoomposing  action  upon  them.     But  it  acts  chemical- 


ly also,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  upon  the  silicates 
already  spoken  of,  and  thus  com|>els  them  to  give  up 
more  freely  to  the  roots  of  plants  those  mineral  substan- 
ces by  which  their  growth  is  to  lie  made  more  luxuriant. 
Action  or  Lime  on  Salts  of  Ibon,  Maonk&ia  and 
Alumina. — Satte  of  Iron. — Lime,  either  in  the  mild  or 
in  the  caustic  state,  possesses  the  property  of  discom- 
posing the  sulphate  and  other  saline  compounds  of  iron, 
which  especially  abound  in  moorish  and  peaty  soils,  and 
in  many  localities  so  saturate  the  subsoil,  as  to  make  it 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Sprengel  mentions 
a  case  in  which  the  first  year's  clover  always  grew 
well,  while  in  the  second  year  it  always  died  away. 
This,  u))on  examination,  was  found  to  bo  owing  to  the 
ferruginous  nature  of  the  subsoil,  which  caused  the  death 
of  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  roots  began  to  enter  into  it. 

When  land  is  rendered  unproductive  by  the  presence 
of  salts  of  iron,  a  dressing  with  lime  will  bring  the  land 
into  a  wholesome  state  without  other  aid  than  those  of 
the  drain  and  the  subsoil  plow.  If  sulphate  of  iron  be 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  lime  -will  combine  with  the 
acid  and  form  gypsum,  (sulphate  of  lime,)  while  the 
Jirtt  oxide  of  iron  which  is  set  free  will,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  be  converted  into  the  Mttond  or  red  oxide,  ia 
which  state  this  metal  is  no  longer  hurtful  to  vegetation  < 

The  drain  and  the  subsoil  plow  are  useful  auxiliaries 
to  the  lime  in  lessening  the  injurious  efiects  of  the  oom- 
pounds  of  iron,  because  they  allow  the  rains  to  descend 
and  gradually  to  wash  away  the  noxious  matter  which 
has  accumulated  in  the  under  soil — because  they  permit 
the  descending  water  to  carry  with  it  portions  of  the 
lime  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  thus  to  spread  its  good 
effects  through  the  whole  soil — and  because  they  admit 
successive  supplies  of  air  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  tb« 
drains,  by  which,  while  the  action  of  the  lime  is  pro-, 
moted,  .those  other  good  effects  also  are  produced 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  can  alone  accom* 
plish.  In  fact,  unless  an  outlet  for  the  surface  water 
be  thus  provided  beneath,  by  which  the  time  may  be 
enabled  to  descend,  and  the  rains  to  wash  away  slowly 
the  noxious  substances  from  the  subsoil,  ^ven  the  addi- 
tion of  a  copious  dose  of  lime  w^ill  only  produce  a  tec 
porary  improvement. 

Saitt  of  magnesia  and  alumina. — Lime  decomposes 
also  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  both  of 
which,  but  especially  the  former,  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  soil  in  too  large  proportions,  and,  being  very  so- 
luble salts,  are  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  in  such 
quantity  as  to  be  hurtful  to  growing  plants.  With  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  these  salts  the  lime  forms  gypsum,  as 
it  does  with  the  acid  of  sulphate  of  iron  when  this  salt 
is  present  in  a  soil  to  which  it  is  added:  besides  remo- 
ving the  evil  effects  of  these  very  soluble  sulphates, 
therefore,  it  exercises  the  beneficial  action  wjitch  gypsum 
is  known  to  exhibit  upon  many  of  our  cultivated  crops. 

Alumina  has  the  property  of  combining  readily  with 
many  vegetable  acids,  and  in  the  clay  soils  exer- 
cises a  constant  influence — though  more  feeble  in  de- 
gree than  that  of  lime — ^in  persuading  organic  matter 
to  those  forms  of  decay  in  which  acid  oompoonds  are 
more  abundantly  produced.  Hence,  clay  soils  almost 
always  contain  a  portion  of  alumina  in  combination  with 
organic  matter.  These  organic  compounds  are  decom- 
posed by  lime,  and,  by  the  more  energetic  action  of 
this  substance,  their  constituents  are  sooner  made  avail- 
able to  the  wants  of  the  new  races  of  plants. 

Charcoal  and  Peat. 


Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  formed  in  relation 
to  plants  supplying  themselves  sufBcienrly  with  carbon 
and  nitrogen  from'the  atmosphere,  we  think  careful  ob- 
servation has  shown  that  the  application  of  carbonace- 
ous and  ammoniacal  sub^ttances  is  beneficial  to  tlie 
growth  of  plants;  and  to  this  conclusion  we  believe  thd 
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pablic  mind  will  come  at  iMt.  It  is  mdmitted  by  all, 
that  plants  feed  on  carbon  and  nitrogen;  and  why 
ihoald  wa  not  supply  them  with  their  appropriate  food? 

Indeed,  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  virtnes  of  char> 
eoal  as  a  manure,  and  as  a  medium  of  catching  ammo> 
nia,  were  much  vaunied  by  some  of  those  who  now  con- 
sider it  of  little  or  no  value;  they  even  went  so  far  as 
to  declare,  that  it  was,  of  ail  others,  '*  the  cheapest 
and  best  manure"  for  this  country. 

Althouj^h  the  writer  of  this  never  indulged  a  belief  in 
the  wonderful  properties  of  charcoal,  as  pat  forth  by 
some  enthusiastic  and  sanguine  theorists,  be  has  never 
doubted  its  actual  value.  He  was  convinced  of  this 
before  be  had  ever  seen  any  theory  on  the  subject 
derived  from  chemical  investigation.  He  had  seen 
the  effects  of  the  substance  on  different  crops ;  he  had 
teen  the  yield  of  Indian  corn  increased  ten  bushels  to 
the  acre,  simply  by  putting  a  shovel-full  of  coal  dost 
from  the  beds  of  coal-pits,  in  oaoh  hill.  He  bad  seen  a 
similar  effect  from  its  use  on  potatoes;  the  difference  in 
both  crops,  between  the  charcoal  dust  and  nothing, 
eoold  be  seen  to  a  row  or  a  hill,  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  growth.  Effects  equally  marked,  were  seen 
from  the  spreading  of  coal  dust  on  moist  grass  land; 
the  application  of  about  three  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  having  increased  the  quantity  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
greatly  improved  its  quality.  The  beds  of  old  coal  pits, 
which  had  been  made  more  than  twenty  years,  were 
found  to  produce  a  sward  so  much  thicker  and  luxuri- 
ant than  the  surrounding  ground,  as  to  attract  attention 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  herbage  was  so 
maeh  sweeter  that  these  spots  were  more  closely  gra* 
led  by  stock.  The  same  Miperiority  of  these  spots 
over  the  rest  of  the  field,  was  seen  when  the  land  was 
plowed  and  put  to  any  kind  of  grain;  the  straw  was 
brighter,  thicker  on  the  grooiid,  and  the  grain  general- 
ly heavier. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  good  effects  in  the  cases 
above  cited,  were  owing  to  the  ashes  or  alkalies,  pro- 
duced in  burning  the  coal,  and  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
earth.  To  this  it  mav  be  replied  that  spots  of  ground 
where  heaps  of  wood  had  been  burned  and  the  ashes 
spread  around,  soon  ceased  to  produce  crops  of  extra 
yield;  and  while  those  on  which  coal  dust  had  been 
'•f  end,  produced  rich  harvests,  the  former  were  corer- 
ed  with  moss. 

Nearly  the  same  effects  have  been  produced  by  the 
use  of  fine  charcoal,  from  iron  works  and  other  places 
where  quantities  of  ooal  had  been  gathered. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  greatest  benefits  we  have 
seen  from  the  use  of  charcoal,  have  generally  been  on 
rather  moist  land.  On  very  dry  soils,  we  have  seldom 
aeen  so  favorable  effects,  except  in  moist  seasons.  Con- 
■iderable  moisture  is  evidently  necessary  to  reduce  the 
•oal  to  a  soluble  state. 

Some  have  supposed  that  charcoal  acted  wholly  as 
an  absorbent  of  ammonia.  We  are  far  from  denying  its 
efiect  in  this  particular,  though  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  its  only  use  as  a  manure.  We  do 
not  see  why  it  may  not,  as  well  as  other  carbonaceous 
natters,  furnish  carbonic  acid  to  plants.  Its  decompo- 
sition is  slow ;  but  under  the  action  of  air  and  moisture 
it  gradually  wastes  away ;  it  is  du«o/ved,  and  cheniists 
assure  us  that  charcoal,  dissolved  and  combined  with 
oxygen,  forms  carbonic  acid,  which  plants  are  known  to 
feed  upon. 

Peat  or  "muck"  is  similar  in  compositien  to  charcoal, 
but  is  more  easily  decomposed.  When  ranok  is  applied 
to  the  soil,  it  is  evidently  dissipated  with  every  crop 
that  is  taken,  and  finally  disappears  entirely.  It  is  so 
with  charcoal,  only  the  decay  is  slower. 

The  expediency  of  using  charcoal  as  a  fertilizer, 
must  of  course,  depend  on  circumstances.  Like  other 
valuabla  subetaoces^  it  may  be  **  bought  too  dearf-''  and 


its  cost  in  many  situatioos  is  probaUj  too  grant  to  si- 
mit  of  its  profitable  use  as  an  ordinary  raanore.  ta 
charcoal  wuMte  may  frequently  be  bad  at  a  ebenp  rale; 
and  peat,  which  we  have  before  remarked,  isiimUmria 
composition,  is  abundant  and  cheap  in  ntaay  aimntinns. 

These  substances  are  the  best  the  farmer  can  ose  k 
his  yards  or  stables  for  the  absorption  of  urine,  and  ibe 
liquids  of  the  manure  heap,  or  for  preveBtia^r  tb«  es- 
cape of  gases.  They  hold  the  fertUizing  principles 
with  sufficient  tenacity  to  prevent  their  loaa  by  evapo- 
ration, but  yield  them,  under  the  action  of  beat  and 
moisture,  to  the  wants  of  growing  plants. 

Peat  has,  in  some  instances  been  charred,  and  in  thai 
form  used  as  a  manure  with  advantage.  Further  ex- 
periments are  needed,  however,  to  sbow  its  com^ra' 
tive  effects  in  this  form.  It  can  be  charred  wiibost 
any  additioiial  expense  for  fuel ;  the  peat  itself,  being 
once  ignited,  will  burn  to  any  degree  that  is  reqcnred. 
The  peat  should  be  first  partially  dried  then  a  fire  may 
be  kindled,  and  the  lumps  of  peat  grmdonlly  placed 
round.  When  the  firs  is  fairly  started,  it  should  be  kept 
in  a  smothered  state;  because  an  open  blazing  fireviU 
reduce  the  peat  to  ashes,  without  forming  charcoal. 
Two  hundred  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  charred  peat 
per  acre,  have  been  found  to  produce  efiecta  eqnal  to  a 
copious  dressing  of  animal  mannre.  Thn  add  of  the 
peat  is  dissipated  by  this  process, — it  is  reduced  to  a 
pulverised  state,  and  benefits  vegetation 


Xanagement  of  Gmaa 

The  improvement  of  grass  land,  has  not  genersUy  m- 
ceived  that  attention  in  this  country,  which  the  haport- 
ance  of  this  department  of  husbandry  seems  to  demand. 
Throughout  the  northern  states,  the  grass  crop,  in  ksy 
and  pasturage,  is  of  greater  value  than  any  other. 
With  the  exception  of  swine,  grass  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  our  domestic  8tc»ck.  It  cfaielly  ieed9  onr 
laboring  animals,  and  is  the  "raw  mainriaJ*'  from 
which  is  produced  most  of  our  beef,  raotton,  botter, 
cheese  and  wool ;  and  by  thus  supporting  the  lire  stock 
of  our  farms,  furnishes  in  an  essenual  degree,  the  ele- 
ments for  the  production  of  our  breadatnffs,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  those  parts  of  our  country  where  dairying  and 
stock  raising  constitute  the  leading  branehes  of  farming, 
it  is  important  to  continue  the  productioo  of  grass  on 
the  same  land  as  long  as  good  crops  can  be  obtained. 
In  many  situations,  the  product  may  be  kept  up  for  ma- 
ny years,  with  no  diminution,  without  breaking  the  sod 
with  the  plow.  Such  is  particularly  the  cane  with  lands 
which  are  annually  flooded,  and  it  is  so  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  with  all  rich,  moist  lands.  The  first  reqoH 
site  is,  that  the  grou'>d  be  properly  prepared  and  weO 
seeded.  If  intended  for  mowing,  the  sorfnoe  sbonld  be 
made  smooth.  Wet  places,  and  those  where  the  grass 
would  be  likely  to  "  winter-kill,"  should  he  under- 
drained.  For  permamnt  meadows,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  sow  much  red  clover ;  it  dies  out  and  leaves  vacan- 
cies in  the  sward,  which  afford  beds  for  the  growth  of 
weeds.  The  best  grasses  for  the  purpose  under  consi- 
deration, are  timothy,  (herds-grass  of  New  England.) 
and  red-top,  with  a  little  wbite  clover — unless  ilere  is 
plenty  of  the  latter  in  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  if  the  land  is  moist,  may  be  ten  quarts  Ti- 
mothy, one  bushel  red-top,  and  two  quarts  of  white  clo- 
ver. The  different  seeds  may  be  mixed  and  sown  to- 
gether, slightly  broshing  or  harrowing  them  in. 

The  time  of  seeding  may  be  varied,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  the  grass 
may  be  sown  in  the  spring  with  some  kind  of  grain; 
if  it  is  in  a  rough  state,  the  seeding  may  be  postponed 
till  August  or  September,  which  will  gire  the  best  of 
the  season  to  work  it  and  bring  it  into  saitaUe  cen£. 
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iioD.  When  the  groand  has  become  well  swarded,  the 
great  object  will  be  to  keep  it  so.  Attention  should  be 
given  that  it  does  not  become  so  closely  bound  as  to 
choke  the  growth  of  the  grasses;  and  if  s{X}t8  die  oat, 
lirom  any  cause,  they  should  be  immediately  re-seeded. 
A  light  sharp  harrow,  drawn  over  the  field  in  spring, 
after  the  ground  has  settled,  will  prevent  binding.  If 
the  grasses  seem  to  be  generally  on  the  decline,  it  will 
be  best  to  give  the  sward  a  thorough  harrowing,  imme- 
diately after  mowing,  and  sow  seed,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  old  grass,  applying  at 
the  same  time,  a  dressing  of  fine  compost.  Brush  in 
the  seed  and  mix  it  with  the  manure  with  a  brush  har- 
row, and  pass  a  roller  over  it.  Top-dressings  of  this 
kind  will  be  useful,  and  should  be  applied  whenever  tne 
crop  begins  to  depreciate. 

Another  mode  of  renewing  meadows  has  been  consi- 
derably practiced  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  Eng- 
land states,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  much  ap- 
proved where  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  land  constantly 
ingrassj  with  no  other  crop  intervening.  The  land  is 
plowed  soon  after  the  hay  is  taken  off,  and  immediately 
re-seeded.  The  farrows  are  turned  Jlatj  in  order  to 
keep  the  surface  as  level  and  smooth  as  possible.  The 
furrows  are  first  rolled  and  then  harrowed  with  a  very 
light  harrow,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  inverted  grass — 
the  roller  and  barrow  being  passed  lengthwise  of  the 
furrows,  only.  Manure,  in  such  quantities  as  the  farm- 
er can  apare,  ia  spread  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of 
•owing  the  seed.  It  is  not  considered  expedient  to 
plow  very  deep,  for  this  purpose ;  the  new  grass  forms 
a  good  sward  sooner,  where  the  farrow  is  not  more  than 
five  or  six  inches,  than  where  it  is  of  a  greater  depth. 
No  grain  ia  sown  with  the  grass  seed.  If  the  autumn 
is  moist,  the  young  grass  will  makesuflicient  growth  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  will  give  a  good  crop  the  next 
season,  though  it  will  be  later  than  ordinary  grass. 

Many  farmers  who  have  had  experience  in  sowing 
grass  seed  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  prefer  the 
latter  part  of  summer  or  the  first  of  autumn.  Orass 
sown  in  spring,  with  grain,  is  often  overpowered  and 
kept  feeble.  It  is  choked  and  deprived  of  moisture  by 
the  stronger  growth  of  the  grain ;  and  if  the  weather 
is  dry  and  hot  at  the  time  the  grain  is  harvested,  a  large 
portion  of  the  grass  is  sure  to  be  killed,  whioh  leaves 
the  gronnd  to  be  ocenpted  by  weeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  late-sown  grass  escapes  the  droath  of  the  first 
season,  and  by  having  the  fa«nefitof  the  autumnal  rains, 
becomes  well  set  before  winter  shuts  up  the  ground. 

The  time  of  mowing  has  much  to  do  with  the  vigor 
of  the  swanl  and  the  amount  of  the  crop.  If  the  grass 
is  Battered  to  run  to  seed,  it  exhausts  the  energy  and 
life  of  the  roots,  much  more  than  if  it  was  cut  at  an 
earlier  stage.  The  deterioration  of  the  soil  is  also 
greater  in  all  cases  where  plants  are  allowed  to  form 
seed.  The  qnestion  has  been  much  discussed,  whether 
mowing-grounds  should  be  grazed  by  any  kind  of  stock. 
The  writer's  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  this 
depends  much  on  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the 
kind  of  animals  placed  on  it.  Cattle  and  horses  may 
do  great  injury  to  giaat  land,  when  it  is  wet  or  so  soft 
that  the  sward  is  broken  and  the  soil  poached  by  the 
hoof.  Sheep  are  less  liable  to  do  damage  in  this  way; 
though  they,  as  well  as  other  stock,  may  be  kept  so 
close  that  they  will  gnaw  the  grass  to  the  roots,  ren- 
dering it  liable  to  be  killed  by  frost  or  drouth ;  but  if 
the  land  is  only  moderately  fed,  while  it  is  dry  and 
eomparatively  solid,  we  do  not  think  the  crops  of  suc- 
eeetling  years  are  lessened  in  consequence. 

But  it  is  argued  that  the  aftermath  should  be  left  on 
the  gronnd  as  a  manure.  The  question  is,  simply, 
whether  this  grass  is  worth  more  for  the  purpose  of 
fktteniog  animals,  or  making  butter  and  cheese,  8ic., 
than  it  ia  for  manure  in  iu  emda  Aate;  or  whethfwr  it 


may  not  be  better  economy  to  use  the  grass  for  these 
purposes,  and  manure  the  land  in  some  other  way. 
The  course  of  the  farmer  must  be  d«*termin«*d  by  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed;  such  as 
the  comparative  value  of  the  products  named,  and  the 
facilities  he  has  for  manuring  his  land.  An  experiment, 
however,  will  convince  him  that  a  dressing  of  manure, 
though  it  be  only  slight,  will  produce  striking  elTects 
compared  with  the  decay  of  any  common  crop  of  after- 
math. 

Pastubbs. — In  most  sections,  it  is  common  for  land 
to  remain  for  many  years  in  pasturage.  In  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts,  particularly,  there  are  lands 
that  have  been  thus  in  grass  ever  since  they  were  first 
cleared  from  the  forest — a  period  extending  in  some  in- 
stances in  this  country,  to  two  hundred  years,  and  in 
Europe,  some  lands  have  been  in  this  situation  from 
time  immemorial.  Under  proper  management,  the  her- 
bage does  not  deteriorate  either  in  quantity  or  quality* 
In  this  respect,  grass  seems  to  form  an  exception  to 
most  crops,  which  require  to  be  managed  on  the  pria* 
oiple  of  rotation. 

In  many  situations,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  pastures ;  a  fact  which  may  well 
excite  surprise  when  w*e  consider  the  important  relation 
they  sustain  in  the  general  economy  of  the  farm.  We 
know  of  no  reason  why  a  judicious  expenditure  of  mo- 
ney on  this  part  of  the  farm,  may  not  yield  as  profita- 
ble returns,  as  the  same  amount  laid  out  on  any  other 
portion.  The  chief  improvements  required  on  pastures, 
are  draining,  the  eradication  of  bushes  and  useless 
plants,  and  bringing  the  land  into  proper  grasses. 
Drainage  is,  perhaps,  generally  most  necessary.  The 
watery  and  sour  nature  of  herbage  consequent  on  too 
mock  wetness  of  the  soil,  is  not  only  unpalatable  and 
innutritious,  but  absolutely  unwholesome,  tending  to 
produce  diseases  of  the  liver  both  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

Drains  may  be  made  at  any  season  of  the  year,  (ex- 
cept when  the  ground  is  frozen,)  as  best  suits  the  con- 
venience of  the  farmer.  Bushes  can  be  destroyed  roost 
easily  towards  the  latter  part  of  summer.  The  "  old 
of  the  moon  in  August,"  has  long  been  considered  the 
best  season  for  performing  this  business.  Without  ad- 
mitting any  special  lunar  influence  in  the  case,  we  be- 
lieve experience  has  established  the  fact  thac  bushes  are 
more  effectually  killed  when  out  at  this  period,  than  at 
any  other.  Alders  anil  other  shrubs  that  grow  on  stools 
or  hillocks,  raised  above  the  general  surface,  may  be 
torn  out  by  the  roots  and  effeetnally  exterminated. 
Two  men,  and  two  to  four  strong  oxen,  with  a  root- 
puller,  (such  as  has  been  several  times  described  in 
our  columns,)  will  clear  them  out  rapidly.  Briars  and 
small  shrnbs  should  bo  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  if 
they  sprout,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  the  next 
season,  which,. if  the  work  is  well  done,  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  destroy  them.  Sheep  and  cattle  will  kill  many 
of  the  young  sprouts  by  cropping  them.  The  bushee 
should  be  burned,  if  thick  on  the  ground,  the  gronnd 
well  harroweil,  and  grass  seed  sown. 

If  ground  is  intended  for  permanent  pasture,  we 
think  it  is  not  necessary,  or  advisable^  to  plow  it.  The 
condition  of  the  soil  when  the  forest  is  first  cleared  off, 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grass.  The  vegetable 
matter  on  the  surface  can  be  sufficiently  mixed  with  the 
soil  with  the  harrow,  and  the  grasses  takt  more  readily 
and  are  less  liable  to  die  out,  than  if  the  soil  was  re- 
versed by  the  plow. 

Grasses  foe  Pastvees. — If  we  examine  the  sward 
of  our  best  pastures,  we  shall  generally  find  it  to  con- 
sist of  several  kinds  of  grasses  and  plants.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  mixture  is  iwo-fold;  the  ground  is 
made  to  support  a  greater  crop  of  herbage,  and  the 
thrift  of  stock  ia  generally  promoted  bv  it.  Animale 
when  left  to  themeelTes,  ohoote  plants  of  diflerent  kinde. 
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and  we  cannot  doubt  that  nature  pronnpts  them  to  that 
course  roost  conducive  to  their  health. 

It  is  a  common  remark  with  grazing  farmers,  and 
dairymen,  that  stock  does  best,  and  the  best  butter  is 
made  on  the  *'  natural  grasses/'  meaning  such  plants 
as  come  into  the  soil  without  being  sown.  These  are 
generally,  the  *'  June  grass,"  or  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
(  Poa  pratensu.)  and  white  clover.  (Trifolium  repent,) 
Wlititber  either  of  these  is  really  indigenous  to  the 
country,  we  are  unable  to  determine;  but  both  are  very 
natural  to  all  our  moist  rich  grounds.  The  first  is  one 
of  the  best  pasture  grasses  we  have,  especially  for  rich 
soils.  It  starts  early  in  spring,  and  grows  late 
in  the  fall.  It  makes  a  mass  of  rich  leaves,  which 
being  but  little  injured  by  frost,  may  lie  on  the  ground 
through  the  winter,  and  aflbrd  good  support  for  stock 
whenever  there  is  no  snow,  and  may  even  be  fed  off  the 
next  sprino,  before  a  new  growth  starts.  It  consti- 
tutes the  principal  herbage  of  most  ol  our  best  pas- 
tures. The  fame  of  the  blue-grass  pastures  of  Ken- 
tucky, is  wide-spread,  and  they  are  formed  chiefly  of 
this  species.  But  as,  for  the  reason  before  given,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  mixture,  and  as  the  blue-grara  does 
not  make  so  much  growth  during  the  drouth  of  sum- 
mer, it  is  well  to  have  with  it  some  timothy,  (Phleum 
pratenee^)  red  top,  {AgroitU  vulgariij)  and  white 
tlover.  The  timothy  and  red-top  start  later  than  the 
blue-grass,  and  do  not  stand  the  frost  so  well,  but  will 
nako  more  growth  in  the  middle  of  the  season  ,*  and 
the  white  clover  will  fill  up  all  the  interstices,  making 
a  close  sward.  On  deep  loamy  soils,  orchard- grass, 
(Daetylii  ghmerataf)  may  be  substituted  for  timothy 
and  red-top.  It  is  a  strong -growing  grass  in  such  situ- 
ations, and  makes  an  abundance  of  leaves  which  are 
well  relished  by  cattle  and  horses. 

In  forming  pastures,  the  following  kinds  and  quanti- 
ties of  seed  may  be  used  for  an  acre : 

Kentucky  blue-grass, 16  quarts. 

Timothy, 4      do 

Red-top, 8       do 

White  clover, 2      do 

If  orohard-grass  is  substituted  for  the  timothy  and 
rad-top,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  will  be  required. 

It  should  bo  an  object  to  feed  pastures  as  evenly  as 
possible ;  the  grass  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  up  to 
seed ;  as  this  is  not  on!y  a  loss  of  the  grass,  but  weakens 
the  roots  and  impairs  the  vigor  of  the  succeeding  growth, 
—exhausts  the  soil,  and  injures  the  quality  of  the  feed  for 
the  next  year.  The  "old  fog,'^  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground,  makes  the  grass  start  thin  and  spiry,  make^ 
it  sour  and  unpalatable,  so  that  stock  rejeet  it,  unless 
impelled  by  hunger,  and  it  fonns  a  favorable  bed  for 
the  seeds  of  wild  plants,  which  soon  spring  up.  If  the 
farmer  cannot  so  stook  his  fields  as  to  prevent  the  grass 
from  seeding,  it  is  better  to  mow  the  spots  w^hich  are 
sot  properly  fed,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  «of  the  fall 
feed;  and  if  the  ''  fog''  is  not  got  off  in  any  olher 
way,  it  is  best  to  burn  it  in  spring.  It  is  a  maxim  with 
the  best  graxiers.  in  England  and  this  country,  that  the 
pastures  should  be  well  cleared  off  once  a  year,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  acoumulation  of  old  growth. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  those  kinds 
of  grass  which  form  large  and  strong  seed  stems,  as  ti- 
mothy or  red-top.  Blue-grass  has  but  a  small  and  fee- 
ble stem,  but  forms  more  leaf.  If  grass  is  wanted 
for  winter  use,  it  rfiould  be  the  growth  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  wliioh  makes  no  seed  stems. 

The  improvement  of  pastures  by  manure  is  often  ineon- 
ventent ;  they  arc  frequently  at  a  distance  from  the  body 
of  the  farm,  and  in  sfi nations  difficult  of  access.  It  is 
therefore  expensive,  and  perhaps  impracticable  to  carry 
manure  to  them  from  the  barn-yard.  Hence,  we  must  re- 
port to  concentrated  and  portable  manures^  as  plaster, 
•MM,  boues,  guano,  Sco.    Cattle  and  other  ttook  are 


very  likely  to  leave  a  large  portion  of  their 
where  it  does  comparatively  but  little  good 
or  groves,  or  under  fences.  This  manure  might  be 
sily  tiaved  and  turned  to  good  acctmot.  Yards  might 
be  made  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  pasture,  (with 
cheap  sheds  if  desired,)  and  a  layer  of  leaves,  rubbish 
from  the  pastures,  or  muck,  to  absorb  the  artne,  aad 
prevent  the  loss  of  liquids.  The  stock  might,  without 
much  trouble,  be  kept  in  these  yards,  nights;  and  a  largo 
quantity  of  manure  in  this  way  aocumalated,  which 
would  bo  of  great  service  if  properlj  spread  over  those 
portions  of  the  ground  where  most  needed,  ih-  where  it 
would  do  roost  good.  It  should  be  made  fiine  andeveB- 
ly  spread,  and  bushed  or  harrowed  in. 

Wood's  Improvement  of  tlie  Plow* 

The  following  communication,  from  the  daoghtets  of 
the  late  JxTHao  Wood,  we  think  cannot  fail  to  provs 
interesting,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  plow. 
They  have  placed  before  us  a  large  amooot  of  docv- 
roentary  matter,  in  corroboration  of  tlieir  stateotoota, 
from  an  examination  of  which  we  maj  safely  say,  that 
'*  the  half  is  not  told"  in  their  comomatcation.  The 
extraordinary  perseverance  of  Jbthko  Wood,  was  on- 
ly equalled  by  the  remarkable  combionlion  of  difieol- 
ties  be  met  with — nearly  his  whole  life  w«s  spent  in  la- 
bors which  resulted  in  eminent  benefit  to  his  coontiy, 
but  which  left  bis  family  nearly  destitute — and,  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  his  children,  now  consisting  of  finr 
daughters,  we  are  satisfied  would  be  but  an  aotef  jn^ 
tice  on  the  part  of  Congress: 

The  attention  which  has  lately  been  excited  in  ftla- 
tioo  to  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  the  plow,  aad 
the  extraordinary  and  almost  unaooottntnUe  misinform- 
ation which  has  been  spread  through  pnpers  over  the 
whole  country,  seems  to  render  it  neoeasary  to  make  a 
short  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  nil  of  which 
can  be  substantiated  by  full  aad  authentic  evidence. 

The  late  Jethro  Wood  commenoed  his  experiments 
for  the  improvement  of  the  plow,  in  the  enrlj  part  of 
the  year  1812.  Previous  to  that  time,  James  SsanU, 
of  Scotland,  Robert  Ransom  of  England,  aad  Charfes 
Newbold  of  New  Jersey,  had  made  improvements;  af- 
ter which  David  Peacock,  of  New  Jersey,  in  IS  14, 
paid  Newbold  $1000  for  the  privil^o  of  oaing  his  p» 
tent  ;*  (Newbold's  plow  was  never  brought  iMopnedeal 
nse,)  and  after  improvements,  obtained  a  pateoc  himself, 
known  as  Peacock's  plow:  it  had  a  wrought  iron  share 
and  steel  edge.  None  of  these  plows  were  geaenllj 
adopted  by  the  farmers.  According  to  Judge  Leiaad, 
of  Auburn,  (a  gentleman  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  plow,)  Peacock's  plow  coot  from  $20  u 
$25,  and  SmalPs  plow  was  reoomraended  about  or  a  lit- 
tle before  Jethro  Wood  obtained  his  patent  of  1819,  oa 
account  of  its  cheapneetj  being  only  $22. 

Jethro  Wood  obtained  his  first  patent  in  IS  14,  hot 
the  invention  was  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  was  ia  a 
few  years  wholly  thrown  aside.  After  five  years'  labor, 
he  perfected  his  second  patent  in  1819,  which  was  his 
great  achievement.  The  imperfect  patent  of  1814  hnn 
been  confounded  with  the  latter  by  some  writers,  and 
its  imperfections  exhibited  as  a  proof  that  his  inventioa 
was  destitute  of  merit,  and  thus  a  most  onjost  aad 
wholly  erroneous  impression,  made  by  sabstitotiog  a 
crude  for  a  finished  work. 

The  difficulties  and  labors  Jethro  Wood  enconatersd 
in  perfectine:  and  introducing  his  plow,  were  almost  in- 
credible. At  first,  the  nearest  furnace  was  in  Ononda- 
ga county,  40  miles  distant,*  it  often  happened,  when 
arriving  tiiere,  that  it  was  not  in  blast;  and  sometimes 
several  journeys  were  necessary  to  accomplish  a  single 

*  Aceordbf  to  the  statement  of  A«  B.  Allen,  of  Nsw-Torit 
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point.  According  to  a  statement  of  Joseph  Ridgway, 
(late  Representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio,)  who  aid- 
«<i  him  at  the  time,  ''  The  cost  of  the  first  patterns  roay 
be  pat  down  at  $15,000;  the  cost  of  these  patterns, 
l&oweTer  was  but  an  item  compared  with  the  expendi- 
tures ho  incurred  during  the  five  years  he  was  experi- 
naenting,  and  before  he  was  prepared  for  combining  his 
piecemeal  inventions  in  the  form  of  patterns,  for  the  plow 
iie  got  patented.  A  set  of  Jcthro  Wood's  plow  pat> 
terns  taken  from  a  set  of  standard  patterns,  when  dres- 
sed up  and  polished,  with  their  appendages,  to  cast 
plows  from,  may  be  stated  to  cost  from  four  to  seven 
iiandred  dollars,  the  cost  varying  according  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  fixtures  for  casting  from.'' 

These  patterns,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudice 
SLgainst  cast  iron  or  **  pot  metal,"  as  it  was  then  called, 
'vrliich  was  considered  about  as  brittle  as  glass,  Jethro 
Wood  was  obliged  to  furnish  at  his  own  personal  ex- 
pense to  a  vast  number  of  foundries  and  furnaces ;  and 
SL  constant  perseverance  and  travelling  was  needed  to  in- 
troduce the  plow.  The  unskillfulncss  of  the  workmen 
in  those  early  days  was  so  great,  that  in  many  instan- 
ces, he  had  to  show  them  by  moulding  the  castings  with 
his  own  hands;  and  the  prejudices  against  ''pot-metal" 
^vere  so  strong,  he  was  often  obliged  to  give  presents 
to  induce  them  to  cast  the  plow ;  so  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  bis  patent,  all  his  receipts  did  not  nearly  equal 
l&is  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  his  time  and  labor.  He 
eoramenced  in  comfortable  circumstances,  out  of  debt, 
mnd  ended  deeply  involved. 

But  there  was  another  obstacle  of  a  most  formidable 
nature,  which  rendered  his  long  and  laborious  efforts  a 
continued  series  of  great  difficulties  and  disappointments, 
— a  dfficitncy  in  the  formtr  patent  luwt.  As  soon  as 
bj  hib  unwearied  labors,  the  plow  had  been  introduced, 
infringements  commenced ;  and  manufacturers  whom  ho 
had  supplied  with  patterns,  refused  to  pay  premium,  and 
Jethro  Wood  by  resorting  to  courts  of  law,  could  only 
look  forward  to  defeat,  and  ruinous  bills  of  costs.  The 
only  course  left  for  him,  was  to  strengthen  himself  by 
interesting  men  in  his  patent ;  therefore  he  was  obliged 
to  make  large  assignments  of  territory,  without  receiv- 
ing any  pecuniary  reward,  and  without  realising  any  of 
the  benefits  he  had  hoped  to  receive.  Thus  the  four- 
teen years  of  his  term  was  lost  to  him,  while  his  conn- 
try  reaped  the  benefits. 

Id  1832,  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  to  Congress  that 
be  had  not  been  remonerated  for  the  benefits  conferred 
on  agriculture,  by  the  invention  and  introduction  of  his 
east  iron  plow,  and  the  patent  was  renewed  for  a  term 
of  fourteen  years.  But  a  proviso  was  insidiously  in- 
serted in  the  bill,  conferring  on  the  former  assignees  all 
tbe  right  and  privileges  they  had  acquired  during  the 
first  term  of  the  patent.  This  proviso  almost  destroyed 
the  benefits  of  the  extension  to  tho  inventor,  or  his  chil- 
dren, by  giving  to  the  assignees  the  largest  and  best 
portions  of  the  territory,  who  had  never  done  anything 
to  merit  the  consideration  of  Congress,  or  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  inventor,  (with  but  two  honorable  ex- 
ceptions,) but  who  had  made  themselves  rich  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  plows.  The  year  following  the 
extension,  Jethro  Wood  breathed  his  last.  The  first 
object  of  his  son  Benjamin,  (his  executor,)  was  to  ap- 
ply  to  Congress  for  an  amendment  of  the  patent  laws, 
and  several  years  were  consumed  before  this  was  ac- 
complished. The  second  was  to  commence  suits  to  sus- 
tain the  validity  of  the  patent.  So  long  as  Jethro 
Wood  encountered  the  general  prejudice  against  his 
plow,  the  merit,  (or  odium  as  it  was  then  regarded) 
wac  fully  accredited  to  him.  It  was  only  since  its  ex- 
traordinary value  w^as  proved  that  attempts  were  made 
to  deprive  him  of  the  credit.  In  consequence  of  the 
leiugtb  of  time,  witnesses  were  very  much  scattered, 
and  pe^^nniary  means  being  wholly  inadequate,  the  pro- 


per witnesses  could  not  be  obtained,  and  from  combina- 
tions of  wealth  and  numbers,  against  a  single  family, 
the  executors  suffered  several  defeats  before  the  patent 
was  sustained.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  after  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  fully  sustained  all  the  points  of  Je- 
thro Wood's  patent,  which  decision  was  not  made  until 
within  a  few  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  and 
a  short  period  before  the  death  of  the  executor. 

It  is  a  common  but  most  erroneous  opinion,  that  al- 
though Jethro  Wood  himself  reaped  no  advantage,  his 
heirs  have  received  enormous  sums.  To  disprove  this,  it 
is  sufficient  to  stale,  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  be- 
fore tbe  final  decision  of  the  Court,  premiums  could  not 
be  collected,  and  the  sums  received  by  the  administra- 
trices for  the  brief  period  of  the  patent  remaining,  over 
and  above  the  expenses  of  the  suits,  did  not  exceed  the 
tmall  sum  office  hundred  and  forty  dollar*.  This  fact 
is  established  by  Samuel  Stevens,  Esq..  of  Albany,  and 
Judge  Leland  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  suits;  and  the  affidavit  of  the  administratri- 
ces as  regards  the  whole  amount  of  money  received  by 
them. 

The  limits  of  this  article  have  prevented  that  appeal 
to  authority  which  would  have  corroborated  all  its  state- 
ments; documentary  evidence  could  be  furnished  on  all 
the  points.  But  the  following  brief  testimony  from  a 
a  few  persons  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  (now  United  States  Senator,)  says 
under  date  of  Nov.  20,  1848,  '^  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  conferred  great- 
er economical  benefit  on  his  country  than  Jcthro  Wood, 
— none  of  her  benefactors  have  been  more  inadequately 
rewarded." 

David  Thomas,  for  many  years  chief  engineer  on  the 
New- York  canals,  and  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  efforts  of  Jethro  Woo<l,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  his  life,  furnishes  the  following 
testimonv:  ''The  exercise  of  mind  and  amount  of  la< 
bor  to  perfect  these  improvements,  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  simi- 
lar pursuits.  It  was  a  new  field,  and  everything  had  to 
be  learned  by  experiments.  To  discover  and  procure 
the  best  material  for  patterns,  and  to  prepare  them, 
employed  him  a  long  time,  and  a  common  mind  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  that  met  him  at  foun- 
dries ;  oftentimes  he  had  to  overcome  the  nnskillfulness 
or  prejudice  of  moulders,  by  presents,  or  by  showing 
them  how  to  manage,  with  his  own  hands. 

''  I  am  satisfied  that  all  his  patented  improvements 
were  inventions  of  his  own,  originating  in  his  own 
mind,  and  to  avoid  encroaching  on  what  others  had  in- 
vented, he  had  every  volume  within  his  reach  that  treat- 
ed of  plows,  including  several  Encyclopaedias,  carefully 
examined  for  that  purpose. 

"  To  Jethro  Wood's  name,  belongs  the  honor  ot  ren« 
der^ng  tho  plow  that  cheap  and  efficient  instrument  that 
we  now  find  it,  truly  enabling  us  to  cultivate  our  fields 
at  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  former  expense,  and  sav- 
ing millions  to  the  country." 

Samuel  Stevens,  of  Albany,  says  under  date  of  Jan. 
8,  1848,  ''  I  am  satisfied  that  neither  he  nor  his  chil- 
dren have  realised  anything  from  that  patent ;  so  far  as 
my  humble  opinion  can  have  any  weight,  I  think  there 
never  was  a  case  in  which  the  children  of  a  public  be- 
nefactor have  such  strong  claims  to  be  secured  by  the 
prolongation  of  a  patent,  or  to  receive  some  remunera- 
tion for  the  mental  labor  of  their  ancestor." 

John  Porter  of  Auburn,  formerly  New- York  Senator, 
says,  "  I  have  resided  and  been  in  active  business  in 
Auburn,  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of  Cayuga, 
[the  residence  of  Jethro  Wood,]  for  tho  last  thirty 
years,  and  have  known   him  and  something  about  mt 
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pluw  busineHsi  for  many  years.  It  U  my  opioion,  made 
np  from  observation  of  his  pecuniary  afiairs,  which 
were  pretty  well  understood  by  all  his  acquaintauoes  in 
this  region,  that  his  receipts  from  his  patent* right  were 
at  all  tiroes  small,  and  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
value  of  his  inventions.  And  I  think  this  opinion  pre- 
vails generally,  among  his  acquaintances  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Judge  Lei  and,  of  Auburn ;  long  acquainted  with  the 
lui)ors  of  Jctbro  Wood,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  improvements  of  the  plow, 
gives  the  iulluwing  statement  in  reference  to  those  im- 
provements: 

"  Wood's  plow  of  1819,  is  yet  equal  if  not  superior 
to  them  all---ali  that  was  required,  was  to  take  his  sug- 
grestions  in  his  specification,  to  make  the  plow  longer  or 
shorter,  to  suit  the  earth  they  were  to  be  used  in. 
When  his  plow  was  first  put  into  use,  the  country  was 
Mw,  aii  J  full  of  what  was  called  cradle-knoUs,  and  re- 
fuired  a  short  plow.  As  the  country  became  more 
smooth,  the  plow  should  be  lengthened.     This  he  sug- 

Sested,  and  this  is  all  the  best  improvers  have  ever 
one,  such  as  Delano,  the  Livingston  county,  and  the 
Genesee  county  plows,  so  called." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Joseph  Ridgway,  lately  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  long  enga- 
ged in  the  manufacture  of  plows,  states  that  he  has 
all  the  varieties  of  plow  patterns,  and  that  during  the 
sale  of  forty-two  thousand  plows,  he  sold  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  patent  of  Jethro  Wood,  and  but  two  thou- 
sand of  the  other  kinds.  Phobbs  Wood, 

Sylvia  Ann  Wood, 
JdminiBtrmiHet  of  Jtihro  Wood, 

8l«df  of  the  If  ataml  Sctencee. 

£Df.  CiTLTivATOK — I  was  highlv  gratified  with  Mr. 
Buckley's  article  on  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences, 
in  your  February  number,  and  hope  it  will  have  the  sa- 
lutary effect  on  your  readers  which  its  merits  demand. 
Premising  that  such  will  be  the  fact,  we  may  well  anti- 
cipate a  happy  and  brilliant  change;  one  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  of  soothing 
influence  on  the  character  of  mind,  as  about  to  burst 
forth  and  flow,  like  pure  and  healthful  waters,  over  the 
land. 

To  DO  class  of  men  do  these  studies  prevent  them- 
selves with  richer  promise  of  reward,  than  to  the  far- 
mer. All  his  labors  are  in  the  great  workshop  of  na- 
ture, and  all  his  success  depends  on  his  moving  in  co- 
operation with  her  secret  workings.  She  humbles  her- 
self, and  her  firmest  rocks  waste  away  to  aid  him  in  his 
designs.  The  clouds  spread  over  the  earth,  and  drop 
fatness,  to  increase  bis  riches.  The  thunder  roars  and 
the  lightnings  play,  tu  give  purity  to  the  atmosphere 
whose  healthfulness  is  bis  strength.  Even  winter,  with 
her  howling  winds  and  rugged  storms.-  is  to  him  a  visi* 
tation  of  mercy,  a  messenger  of  love  sent  to  subdue  by 
frost  his  unyielding  soil,  and  give  repose  to  vegetable 
nature,  which  causes  it  to  bloom  with  richer  beauty  and 
in  firmer  strength  in  the  bright  morning  of  spring.  All 
nature,  from  the  rolling  sun  with  its  planetary  escort, 
to  the  crawling  insect  so  small  as  to  defy  the  searching 
of  his  vision,  and  so  frail  that  a  breath  may  destroy  it, 
are  his,  and  operate  for  weal  or  woe,  in  aiding  him  in 
his  designs. 

How  wide  a  field  is  thus  opened  for  his  investigation, 
and  what  a  variety  of  objects  are  brought  to  make  de- 
mands on  his  research  *  Meteorology,  Geology,  Mine- 
ralogy, Botany,  Zoology  and  Entomology,  all  have 
their  daily  and  hourly  bearing  on  his  labors.  A  know- 
ledge of  them  all,  is  therefore  desirable.  But  the 
question  will  arise,  how  are  farmers,  secluded  as  they 
are  from  the  saaetnms  of  soienoe,  to  make  progresa  in 


these  investigstions  ?  Our  reply  is,  set  yoorselvi 
it;  find  out  what  you  ean  by  olwervatioo,  and  tbe  vmri- 
our  publications  on  each  particular  science,  wbicli  ia 
these  days  are  so  cheap  as  to  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  so  familiarly  vrritten  that  naj  one  of 
ordinary  capacity  and  common  schuol  educatkm  can  ren- 
dily  comprehend.  Getting  knowledge  b  like  getting 
wealth.  If  the  mind  is  intent  upon  the  ol^ect,  the  la- 
bor will  be  directed  towards  it,  and  the  end  will  be  nt- 
tained.  And  how  much  more  lasting  is  inteUeetiunl 
wealth  than  that  which  is  measured  Ijy  dollars  and  centa. 
No  fluoiuations  of  the  times  can  depreciate  ita  valon. 
The  floods  cannot  drown,  nor  the  flames  consomr  it. 

To  the  young,  these  sciences  present  themaelTee  with 
peculiay  interest.  TA«  young  art,  bf  natitre,  nmitfrmi- 
Utt.  Whoever  saw  an  infant  that  was  not  pleased  with 
a  flower,  a  pebble,  a  shell  or  an  animal.  See  with 
what  energy  it  will  divest  the  one  of  its  leaTes,  as  if 
analyses  were  already  commenced,  and  with  what  land* 
ness  another  is  cpressed.  These  principle*  of  natore^ 
if  cultivated,  would  lead  to  results  salutary  and  honor- 
able; a  kind  look,  an  approving  word — a  whisper  frooi 
the  parent  when  the  mind  of  the  child  is  entertained  by 
these  things,  might  lay  the  foundation,  if  not  for  a  New- 
tun  or  a  Franklin,  of  a  being,  wise,  useful  and  hafpj. 
Merely  allow  and  encourage  them,  and  their  go-ah^d- 
ativeness  will  enable  them  to  make  rich  progress. 

But  if  parents  are  unwilling  to  i ^oop  so  low  as  to 
converse  with  and  instruct  their  children  from  the  book 
of  nature  and  of  wisdom,  which  no  mortal  mind  has 
yet  been  able  to  comprehend,  we  will  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  the  studies  drawn  from  it  into  en 
common  schools,  where  every  child  in  the  land  may 
have  an  opportunity,  without  much  trooble  or  lose  of 
time  from  other  studies,  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
valuable  contents.  A  half  an  hour,  or  even  leas  tiasa, 
devoted  by  the  teacher,  each  day,  in  talking  upon  these 
subjects,  will  efieet  much  more,  than  in  the  outset  will 
be  supposed. 

Our  own  experience  in  this  matter  is  the  best  testi- 
mony we  can  bring  in  favor  of  its  trolhfalness.  In 
teaching  days  we  were  at  one  time  connected  with 
of  the  oldest  and  best  established  academies  in 
chosetts.  When  we  entered  upon  our  service,  there 
was  not  a  mineral  to  be  found  on  all  the  premises,  un- 
less it  were  such  as  nature  planted  there,  or  art  had  in- 
troduced to  give  firmness  and  security  to  the  Mnpie  S- 
mensions  of  the  building.  We  had  not  passed  a  week 
within  those  time-honored  walls,  before  we  suggested 
to  some  of  our  scholars  the  utility  of  geology  and  mi- 
neralogy, as  studies  worthy  of  their  notice  as  matter  of 
pastime  if  nothing  more,  and  before  that  week  was  end- 
ed, shelves  were  prepared  and  some  two  or  three  spe- 
cimens placed  upon  them,  as  the  comer  stones  of  a  fc- 
ture  cabinet.  The  idea  once  started,  spread  with  de- 
sirable rapidity.  The  members  of  the  scbooj.  instead 
of  spending  the  hours  of  reoess  in  indolenoe.  or  cseieii 
amusement,  were  awake  by  times,  and  abroad  in  the 
fields  snuffing  the  pure  air,  and  exercising  their  nns- 
des  to  sever  a  fragment  from  some  hitherto  onaotioed 
rock,  to  search  out  its  peculiarities,  and  swell  an  aoen- 
mulating  list  of  specimens.  All,  both  male  and  female 
scholars,  were  interested  in  the  new  study  which  per- 
mitted them  to  roam  over  the  fields  and  seek  new  oh- 
jec  s  of  observation.  Nor  were  these  operataoos  limit- 
ed to  the  school.  Others  became  interested,  and  little 
children  often  came  to  present  their  minerals,  nad  nsk 
what  they  were,  and  what  they  were  good  for.  Ths 
same  interest  was  kept  up  for  years,  and  for  augfat  we 
know,  until  the  present  time;  and  when  we  last  Tisited 
the  cabinet,  it  presented  a  rich  collection  from 
sections  of  the  globe. 

That  the  same  happy  effects  will  result  fr 
onuses  in  all  Madeoues  and    ' 
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there  can  be  no  doubt.  Let  cabinets  at  once  be  estab- 
lished, and  they  will  go  on  to  final  succe&s.  Every 
Dew  class  seeing  what  has  been  done  by  their  predeces- 
sors, will  be  anxious  to  do  their  part,  and  coming,  as 
they  usually  do,  from  diflttrent  localities,  each  can, 
without  difficulty,  bring  diflferent  and  various  specimens. 

But  for  the  common  ichool,  the  academy  of  the  mil> 
lion,  the  \)Iaco  where  probably  three-fourths,  at  least, 
of  all  the  Ctrmers  of  the  next  half  century,  are  to  spend 
their  bchufasttc  days; — the  seminary,  which  should  be 
so  elevated  in  its  chnraeter,  that  all  can  bcqualitied  for 
the  most  honorable  and  useful  stations  in  life  within  its 
walls;  for  these  institutions  we  plead,  and  to  them  we 
would  cotumend  these  sciences  as  of  salutary  and  prac- 
tical importance.  We  are  aware  that  the  plea  will  be 
argred  that  we  have  already  too  many  studies  in  our 
common  schools;  and  to  this  we  say,  if  you  have,  ex- 
clude some  of  less  importance,  and  introduce  those 
whose  practical  benefit  in  the  every  day  aflfairs  of  life, 
has  been  too  long  overlooked.  The  knowledge  which 
ia  the  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  every  day 
eoQcerns  of  life,  is  the  first  knowledge  we  should  strive 
to  attain,  and  our  every  day  communings  with  nature, 
show  that  she  possesses  this  knowledge. 

Another  very  plausible  excuse  is,  that  children  at  the 
age  of  those  attending  these  schools,  are  too  young  to 
pot  upon  these  studies.  This  is  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  prejudice  in  the  matter.  They  are  the  very  first 
things,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  a  child  would  learn 
if  left  to  bis  own  inclination. 

But  we  have  a  course  to  present  which  will  obviate 
both  the  foregoing  difilcuUies,  if  they  can  in  any  way  be 
eonsidered  as  sooh.  Let  the  teacher  say  to  his  scho- 
lars as  the  spring  opens,  on  such  a  day,  my  dear  scho- 
lars, if  the  weather  permit,  I  propose  that  we  all 
amuse  ourselves  by  a  ramble  in  the  woods,  to  witness 
the  beauty  that  spring  is  scattering  over  the  lap  of  na- 
ture; I  am  sure  it  will  be  what  yoa  will  all  enjoy,  and 
I  hope  by  your  diligence  in  study,  you  will  all  be  pre- 
pared for  the  pleasant  recreation.  And  when  the  time 
conies,  and  he  goes  forth  with  his  happy  laughing 
throng,  let  him  call  their  attention  to  the  shape  of  a 
leaf,  the  varied  colors  of  a  flower,  or  the  qualities  of  a 
rock ;  any  one  or  all  of  them,  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. Observation  will  thus  be  awakened,  which  will 
require  but  little  eflbrt  to  increape.  Then  let  him  spend 
a  ^ort  time,  if  no  more  than  five  minutes  each  day,  in 
faiDiitar  remarks'on  some  topic  of  natural  science,  and 
we  will  vouch  for  it,  he  will  soon  find  subjects  enough, 
and  before  his  term  expires,  ho  will  see  his  scholars  not 
only  awake  in  the  matter  of  investigating  these  things, 
but  possessing  an  amonnt  of  knowledge  honorable  to 
those  of  greater  age.  We  submit  it  to  you,  teachers, 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  give  us  a  fair  result.  Wm. 
Bacon.    Elmwoody  March,  1849. 


The  Season  in  Vieginia.— Mr.  Wu.  S»ultice,  of 
Matthews  Court-House,  Va.,  writes, — '*  We  had  a 
very  severe  frost  here  in  April,  which  destroyed  the 
forward  wheat  in  some  places  and  very  seriously  in- 
jured it  in  others.  Many  who  had  planted  corn  were 
compelled  to  plow  the  ground  again  and  replant.  The 
early  fruits,  as  peaches,  cherries,  &o.,  were  totally 
eot  off,  except  in  some  favorable  locations.'' 

Pebseeyation  of  Vegetables. — Mr.  Hamilton 
Pkeet.  of  Lansingbnrgh,  informs  ns  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keepins  beets  through  the  winter  by  the  fol- 
lowing mode: — He  packs  the  roots  in  barrels  or  casks, 
vrith  earth  in  which  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  peck 
to  a  l:nshel  of  earth  had  been  mixed.  The  roots  being 
placed  in  layers,  and  each  layer  covered  with  the  com- 
post. He  states  that  he  has  kept  them  sound  in  this 
way  three  years. 


Compamtive  Profits  of  Free  wmA  Slave  Labor. 

The  following  communication,  in  answer  to  the  inqui- 
ries of  ''  A  SuvTHEENEK,"  in  our  May  number,  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  farmer,  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  In  his 
description  of  events  that  have  transpired  within  his 
own  observation,  he  has  been  governed  by  the  same 
spirit  of  candor  which  was  evinced  by  the  inquiry  of  our 
southern  friend;  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  many  others, 
his  remtii  lv9  will  be  read  wMth  interest. — Ens. 

Editoes  of  the  Cultivatoe — In  your  May  number 
page  156,  a  correspondent  signing  himself  A  South- 
erner, and  hailing  from  Barboursville,  Vs.,  a&ks  fur 
information  through  your  paper,  upon  thesubjcc:  of  the 
profits  of  Free  as  compared  with  Slave  Labor.  The 
information  is  asked  in  so  frank  and  proper  a  manner, 
with  so  natural  a  desire  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion, 
that  no  intelligent  northern  man,  who  is  a  friend  to  free 
labor,  from  honest  convictions  of  its  decided  superiority 
over  slave  labor,  as  best  promoting  individual  and  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  who  can  base  his  reasoning  upon 
his  own  personal  observation  and  experience,  should  he- 
sitate to  comply  with  so  reasonable  a  request. 

The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  North  over  the 
South,  has  been  attributed  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
supcnor  cheapness  of  free,  over  slave  labor.  Here, 
is  a  southern  individual,  himself  a  slave-holder,  and 
who  acknowledges  its  unprofitableness,  but  modest- 
ly and  properly  asks  the  north — "  If  you  are  so  much 
better  off*  than  we  are,  tell  us  why  you  are  so  ?"  If 
northern  men  do  not  respond  to  these  interrogato- 
ries, fairly  and  fully,  let  them  cease  their  clamor  about 
free  labor,  and  when,  hereafter,  they  speak  in  deroga- 
tion of  slavery,  they  must  base  their  plea  upon  some 
other  ground  than  upon  its  unprofitableness. 

Whether  I  shall  meet  the  question  fully  and  satis- 
factorily, remains  to  be  seen ;  but  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
premise,  that  I  have  very  decided  convictions  in  favor 
of  free  labor.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  I  am  a  farm- 
er, not  from  necessity,  but  from  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  of  its  excellence  as  a  pursuit;  and  having  now 
followed  it  for  many  years,  have  a  growing  desire  to 
continue  it;  because  it  contributes  to  my  health  and 
happiness,  and  it  is  an  employment  of  which  I  never 
tire.  I  take  the  more  pleasure,  therefore,  in  imparting 
any  little  information  I  possess,  for  the  benefit  of  thoee 
who  ask  it.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  draw  practi- 
cal information  from  the  pursuit  of  husbandry,  as  it  was 
practiced  in  the  State  of  New- York,  when  we  cultiva- 
ted our  farms  with  sIetcs  ;  and  it  being  now  near  thir- 
ty years  since  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  this 
State  took  place,  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  time  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  profits  of  these  two 
kinds  of  labor. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  this  subject-— experi- 
ence is  better  than  abstract  reasoning,  when  that  rea- 
soning is  based  only  upon  specious  hypothesis.  When  I 
therefore,  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  county  in  which  I  reside,  say  from  1805  to  IS25, 
(the  last  about  the  time  our  emancipation  bill  passed, 
and  which  was  to  go  in  part  into  gradual  operation,)  a 
county  which  has  no  superior  advantages  of  fertility  of 
soil  over  many  other  counties  in  the  State,  and  for 
which  review  I  had  great  advantages  by  frequently  tra- 
veling over  it, — and  contrast  the  appearance  of  its 
cultivated  farms  then  and  now,  I  think  I  can  give  a  rea- 
dy answer  to  this  knotty  q^iestion. 

Then,  the  negroes  did  nearly  all  the  work  that  was 
done.  The  white  man,  if  possessed  of  any  property, 
spent  his  time,  not  on  his  farm,  but  on  the  road  and  in  the 
tavern,  at  the  horse-race,  or  where  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment called  him.  For  the  son  of  a  man  of  property  to 
labor,  except  very  slightly,  was  derogatory  to  his  cha> 
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racier;  and  an  opinion  was  very  generally  entertained, 
tbat  there  was  no  necessity,  much  less  propriety,  for  a 
youn^  man  to  labor.  But  how  was  their  time  to  be 
spent  1  To  do  BOmethingf  is  natural  to  our  wishes  and 
hftbils,  and  if  we  arc  not  engaged  in  something  useful, 
we  can  hardly  be  kept  out  of  mischief.  It  was  not  the 
fashion  then  to  give,  except  to  a  favorite  son,  a  finished 
education ;  but  as  the  majority  would  not  stay  at  home, 
where  they  did  nothing,  they  sought  after  some  employ- 
ment to  spend  their  time,  which  employment  would  na- 
turally bo  found  where  others,  like  themselves,  congre- 
irated  ,•  and  that  was  in  public  places,  and  in  public  or 
priviitc  amusements.  In  this,  they  only  followed  the 
example  of  their  fathers,  who  in  most  instances,  after 
a  sli<rl>t  morning  survey  of  the  farm  would  be  found 
either  at  the  countrj-  store,  or  at  the  tavern.  These 
certainly,  could  not  be  the  places  where  an  agricultural 
community  coald  better  its  condition,-  where  having  fled 
from  the  labor  or  hasty  direction  bestowed  upon  the 
(arm,  they  were  strongly  tempted  either  to  unnecessa- 
rily spend  the  avails  of  its  products,  or  to  form  habits 
of  the  grossest  dissipation.  Hunting  and  fishing  were 
harmless  occupations,  compared  to  those  taught  in 
these  unfortunate  gatherings ;  and  how  many  fine  estates 
have  I  seen  spent,  and  their  oM^ners,  and'  the  natural 
heirs  of  them,  beggared  by  the  indulgence  in  these  idle 
and  vicious  habits,  practiced  by  nearly  a  whole  commu- 
nity !  In  my  mind's  eye,  I  can  now  run  over  a  long  ca- 
talogue of  persons,  who  at  that  time  were  some  of  our 
roost  promisi.ig  young  men,  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
those  habits  of  the  times,  and  the  estates  which  they 
ought  to  have  inherited,  passed  into  the  possesaion  of 
others. 

These  were  the  times  when  the  blacks  onlv  labored. 
The  white  man  considered  himself  above  laoor.  The 
earnings  of  the  slave,  therefore,  while  they  contributed 
to  his  support,  likewise  did  their  share  of  his  ruin.  True, 
in  comparison  to  population,  we  had  not  as  many  slaves 
as  they  have  at  the  south ;  but  we  had  enough  to  till 
our  land  as  it  was  then  tilled,  and  thus  take  from  us  a 
useful  and  necessary  personal  ocrnpation.  The  labor 
done  by  the  slaves,  had  to  support  the  white  man  and 
his  family,  who  were  only  consumers,  besides  support- 
ing the  slave  and  his  family.  Here  were  useless 
mouths  to  feed,  useless  backs  to  clothe — and  successful 
indeed  was  that  fanner,  who  under  this  management, 
could  at  the  end  of  the  year,  make  both  ends  meet. 
When  I  recall  to  mind  the  imperfect  method  of  cultiva- 
tion practiced  at  that  time — the  want  of  comforts  for  the 
use  of  man— of  care  for  his  stock — ^the  appearance  of 
bis  farm,  fences  and  outbuildings — the  quantity  of  land 
lying  waste — the  imperfect  formation  of  roads  and  brid- 
ges— the  want  of  school-houses  for  the  education  of 
children — of  churches  to  collect  the  population  on  the 
sabbath— and  the  general  lack  of  prosperity  pervading 
almost  all  classes,  I  but  recal  what  I  have  too  often 
witnessed,  and  the  recollection  is  too  vivid  to  be  soon 
eflaocd  from  my  memory. 

The  morals  of  the  community  corresponded  to  these 
©utward  appearances.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the 
men,  both  old  and  young,  of  a  neighborhood,  by  11  o'- 
clock in  the  morning,  to  collect  at  the  nearest  public 
houses — of  which  in  many  townships  there  were  scores 
—remain  drinking  and  talking  over  the  news  until  high 
noon — ^leave  for  their  dinners,  and  by  5  P.  M.  to  re-col- 
lect to  indulge  more  freely  in  drinking  or  gambling  j 
and  to  while  away  the  time,  possibly  at  a  cock-fight,  or 
horse-race,  or  have  a  fight  among  themselves  About 
12  o'clock  at  night  they  retired  to  their  resipective  homes 
to  re-enact  the  same  or  similar  scenes  the  next  day. 
These  were  events  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Idle- 
ness was  the  parent  of  immorality,  and  that  in  turn 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  tons  of  thouj^ands  of  families. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  about  the  acme  of  this  state 


of  society,  emancipation  of  the  colored  race  was  called 
for.  At  first,  much  objection  was  made  to  it  by  nMXi 
of  the  owners  of  slaves.  The  cry  was — ''  we  shall  be 
ruined.  Who  is  to  work  our  estates  ?  The  coounnfii* 
ty  will  suflTer  for  the  want  of  laboring  men,  and  we  all 
will  be  impoverished  together."  But  the  good  seose 
and  patriotism  of  the  freemen  of  our  State,  prevailed 
over  all  the  objections  urged ;  and  depend  npoo  it  they 
were  not  lightly  pressed  by  able  advocates;  sad  oorbiU 
of  emancipation,  after  a  long  and  severe  straggle,  at 
length  became  the  law  of  the  State.  I  am  not  aware 
that  much  difficulty,  for  any  length  of  time,  was  crea* 
ted  by  this  change  in  the  manner  of  working  oar  esutes. 
Blacks  that  were  liberated,  were  hired  in  many  instaa- 
ces,  and  in  a  short  time  a  white  population  came  for- 
ward, and  all  the  labors  of  the  farm  went  on  with  more 
than  the  accustomed  energy.  The  sons  of  the  farmer, 
instead  of  spending  their  time  in  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion, from  necessity,  as  it  were,  became  prodncers  in- 
stead of  consumers.  All  the  indostrr  of  the  comma- 
nity  was  called  into  requisition.  It  b^same  poptalar  fat 
all  to  labor  in  their  several  vocations,  according  to  their 
respective  abilities,  and  after  the  lapse  of  abcwt  twen- 
ty-five years,  an  entire  change  has  been  wroogfai  in  the 
whole  state  of  society. 

As  to  laborers,  the  vacuum  thus  temporarily  created 
was  more  than  made  up  by  white  men,  and  the  efisct 
produced  by  the  change,  has  been  prodoctive  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  propitious  results.  The  whole  fice 
of  natara  is  changed,  and  all  arowid  gives  efideoea 
that  a  great  work  has  been  slowly,  silently  and  ktppily 
aocomplished.  The  uncomfortable  old  booses  U  tU 
farmers  have  given  way  to  new  and  more  commodioa 
ones.  The  outbuildings  are  enlarged,  improved,  avl 
made  ornamental  to  the  establishment.  Fences  in  most 
instances,  are  made  that  will  secure  the  growing  crops; 
waste  land  improved  and  brought  into  socoesslbf  eofti- 
vation ;  the  stock  changed  into  objects  of  besot j  as 
well  as  profit;  the  roads,  bridges,  school-booses  and 
churches,  such  as  do  credit  to  an  indostrioos,  intelti- 
gent,  thriving  moral  and  religions  people.  The«e  are 
the  fruits  of  free  labor,  calling  Qpoa  every  man  to 
act  well  his  part  in  society;  and  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence that  have  followed,  are  the  strong  evidences  of 
what  well  directed  industry  will  accomplisJi. 

That  the  benefits  flowing  from  this  at%te  <^  sodetj 
have  been  fully  realised,  as  far  as  peeaniarr  profit  is 
concerned,  I  will  here  give  by  waj  of  iUnsiTatlon,  ooa- 
elusive  proof.     In  the  town  in  which  I  reside,  the  soil 
of  which  is  easily  worked  but  not  naturally  very  lertiic, 
I  well  remember  the  time  when  few  men  had  moa^  to 
loan,  and  but  little  of  it  could  be  procured.    Were  it 
necessary,  I  would  now  name  the  individuals,  bat  that 
is  not  required.     How  is  it  now  f    In  a  rural  popola- 
tion  of  about  4,000   in  the  town,  and  for  about  fiosr 
miles  each  way  around  me,  I  know   that,   indepeodeot 
of  real  estate,  they  have  at  least  amiliioBof  doilaraoa 
loan,  and  this  in  most  instances  belongfing  to  lumers^ 
I  vi-ill  give  one  more  illustration  to  sliow  that  on  tUi 
point  I  cannot  be  mistaken.     Within  my  time,  and  tbat 
has  not  been  very  lengthened,  lived  a  farmer  near  Be, 
who  had  about  700  acres  of  our  best  land,  and  a  per- 
.  sonal  estate  of  about  six  or  seven  thoosand  dollan,  ob- 
tained.by  inheritance.     He  cultivated  his  land  with  se- 
ven or  eight  negroes,  and  had  a  eorrespondiag  aoDW 
of  females  and  children.     The  owner  of  these  was  is- 
ber,  intelligent  and  careful,  so  far  as  be  tbooght  was 
',  then  required.     He  had  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 
I  He   died    in  1815.     His    personal    estate   was  spent 
'  His   real   estate  was  divided  among  his  children.    To 
one  son  he  gave  his  horaeste^.  and  about  160  acres  ot 
land.     This  son  discarded  the  slaves  after  a  short  tiisl 
;  — hired  his  labor  done,  and  alt^pugh  not  more  eeoso- 
'  mical  nor  attentive  to  his  business  than  his  father  vas 
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oor  better  qaalified  to  carry  it  on,  yet  he  has  added  to 
his  estate,  and  made  it  more  than  double  in  size:  and 
although  be  baa  bad  a  larger  family  to  support  and 
educate,  he  has  done  it  much  more  thoroughly,  and  is 
a  maa  of  wealth,  independent  of  the  value  of  his 
farm.  But  this  is  only  one  ins  ance  out  of  a  thousand. 
It  is  the  application  of  the  theory,  that  free  labor  is 
much  more  profitable  than  ^lave  labor.  And  why  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  Will  not  two  free  men  do  the  work  of  three 
or  four  dandling  slaves  ?  The  one  you  can  discharge 
if  he  is  indolent ;  the  other  you  are  obliged  to  main> 
tain,  whether  industrious  or  indolent.  The  one  knows 
that  his  bread  is  the  fruit  of  hib  industry ;  the  other  is 
like  the  ox  who  must  be  constantly  goaded  to  perform 
his  task.  The  one  is  economical  from  necessity;  the 
other  looks  to  his  master  to  supply  his  every  want,  both 
in  health  and  sickness.  His  family  is  often  raorenume- 
TOQs  than  that  of  his  roaster,  and  his  imperfect  and  un- 
-profitable  labor  is  the  only  restitution  he  makes.  If 
improvement  is  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  es- 
tate, is  he  the  man  to  carry  it  out  ?  If  economy  is  to 
he  practiced  in  the  several  departments  of  farm- labor, 
it  he  the  roan  to  make  that  economy  elective  to  the 
owner  ?  What  stimulus  has  he  to  urge  him  on  to  labor, 
other  than  the  voice  of  his  overseer  ?  Or  why  should 
he  practice  Mf-deoial  ?  Can  suoh  a  man  fulfil  the  du- 
ties and  meet  the  responsibilities  that  are  required  for 
the  improvement  of  our  society,  and  the  amelioration 
of  oar  condition  ?  Certainly  not.  One  day  is  to  him 
as  aaother,  and  the  sluggish  accomplishment  of  his  dai- 
ly task,  is  all  that  he  looks  to. 

Agricalture  is  an  art  that  is  in  its  nature  progressive. 
A  virgin  soil  at  first,  yields  bountifully  to  its  cultivator; 
bat  like  our  bodies,  if  overtasked,  without  a  proper 
■uppty  of  aliment,  it  soon  loses  its  productiveness;  and 
it  requires  the  exercise  of  mind  as  well  as  the  labor  of 
the  hands  to  repay  us  for  its  cultivation.  And  are 
slaTes  the  persons  who  can  compete  with  the  energy 
and  intelligence  of  the  freeman,  so  as  to  make  his  la- 
bor profitable  to  his  owner  ?  The  farmers  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have 
made  great  advances  on  the  method  of  cultivating  their 
farms.  Hence  the  establishment  of  state  and  county 
agricultural  societies,  which  are  only  aids  in  the  work 
of  improvement ;  and  they  now  think  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  agriculture,  both  theoretic  and  ex- 
rimental.  to  advance  it  as  a  science  as  well  as  to  make 
it  practical  as  an  art.  Are  slaves  to  be  taught  in  these 
schools,  or  can  they  receive  any  benefit  from  those  es- 
tablishments ?,for,  to  my  apprehension  they  will  become 
most  essential  aids  towards  the  renovation  of  the  soil  in 
the  older  states  of  the  Union,  where  by  overcropping 
thej  have  exhausted  their  fertility. 

But  as  enough  has  been  said  on  these  subjects,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  of 
"  A  Southerner.''  After  stating  the  number  of  acres 
of  his  farm.  (1200)  and  its  proportions  of  arable,  mea- 
dow land,  8cc.,  he  asks — ''  How  can  I  obtain  the  labor 
to  keep  up  about  15  miles  of  fencing,  and  to  cultivate  my 
farm  to  advantage?"  1  answer,  tha:  doing  the  work  well, 
docs  not  require  so  much  fence  to  be  made  every  year, 
and  that  eight  good  laborers  are  all-sufficient  for  his 
parpotfe,  except  a  small  additional  number  in  harvest- 
time.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  think  I  make' as 
much  fence  as  the  inquirer,  (but  not  annually,)  as  I 
farm  about  1,000  acres;  and  were  I  as  efficient  as  some 
of  ny  neighbors,  I  have  no  doubt  the  income  from  my 
land  would  be  materially  increased;  but  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain.  A  northern  farmer  with  that  quanti- 
ty of  land,  would  think  he  did  very  poorly  if  he  did  not 
lay  up  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  per  annum,  afer  all  his 
expenses  were  paid,  besides  enjoying  the  first  fruits  of 
bi»  products.  But  to  do  this,  he  would  no  more  think 
of  feeding  60  or  70  persons,  than  of  supporting  all  the 


paupers  of  a  parish  almshouse.  How  can  a  farmer  se- 
cure anything  over  for  himself,  in  the  way  of  profits, 
if  so  large  a  number,  mostly  of  helpless  persons,  are 
first  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  supplied,  as  well  in  sickness 
as  in  health  ?  The  result  is  impracticable,  and  the 
master  and  mistress  are  the  slaves,  not  those  who  re- 
ceive bread  from  their  hands.  With  the  principle  of 
free  labor,  the  people  of  the  north,  having  tried  both 
kin«<s.  are  satisHed  which  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  in 
every  sonso  of  the  word.  Experience  has  stamped  a 
conviction  on  their  minds  that  slave  labor,  for  economy, 
freedom  from  care,  careful  cultivation,  the  advancement 
of  society,  both  in  promoting  education,  morality,  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  people,  will  bear  no  compatison  with 
the  benefits  that  result  from  free  labor ;  and  they  would 
no  more  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  system  of  slave 
labor,  than  the  freemen  of  the  American  Republic 
would  think  of  going  back  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchial  government.  The  other  inquiries,  as  they 
are  made  to  obtain  information,  would  naturally  be 
answered  by  employing  competent  northern  men  to 
take  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  to  be  left  to  the 
manner  of  farroing  with  which  they  were  accustom- 
ed. Changes  could  only  slowly  be  made,  and  ought  to 
be  conducted  with  prudence  and  good  judgment,  to  lead 
to  beneficial  results.  NoaTHEmivEa.  State  of  Niw- 
York,  May  15,  1849. 


Agricnltnre  of  Seneca  Conaty,  If*  Y« 

The  report  of  the  Seneca  Co.  Ag.  Society,  for  the  year 
1848,  prepared  by  its  President,  John  Delafikld,  Esq., 
contains  many  valuable  statistical  facts  in  regard  to  the 
resources,  improvements,  and  productions  of  the  eoun* 
ty.  The  report  embraces  in  a  tabular  form,* returns 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  county.  The  writer  of 
the  report  observes  that  the  returns  may  not  be  entirely 
correct,  but  that  **  they  must  be  received  as  the  near- 
est approach  to  truth,  until  the  Legislature  shall  adopt 
the  easy  and  more  accurate  method  of  annual  returns 
from  the  whole  State,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
town  assessors." 

The  staple  product  of  the  county  is  irkeatj  the  ave- 
rage yield  of  which  is  stated  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  variety  called  the  "  Hbtchinson  wheat'^  has  here- 
tofore  been  preferred,  but  the  "  Soule V  variety  is  in- 
creasing.  Indian  corn  has  not  been  much  raised,  till  of 
late  years,  the  demand  for  exportation  has  given  quite 
a  stimulus  to  its  culture.     The  average  yield  is  thirty- 
two  bushels  per  acre;  but  many  farmers  produce  sixty 
to  eighty  bushels  per  acre.    Barley  has  latterly  dete- 
riorated in  the  county,  generally,  the  yield  for  1848  not 
being  over  twenty  bushels  per  acre.     Rye  is  only  culti- 
vated on  the  lighter  soils  of  the  county,  which  are  not 
so  favorable  for  wheat — average  yield  twelve  to  four- 
teen bushels  per  acre.    Oate  are  quite  extensively  raig- 
ed,  yielding  about  forty  bushels  per  acre  on  the  ave- 
rage.    Buckwheat  is  raised  to  a  moderate  extent,  both 
for  the  grain  and  for   plowing   in  as  a   manure.     The 
potato  crop  has  suffered  much  from  the  "  rot."     Fimt 
has  formerly  been  cultivated  largely  for  its  seed,  but  has 
been  given  up  on  account  of  its  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
The  culture  of /ria7«,  especially  apples  and  pears,  is 
receiving  much   attention.    The  county  has  for  some 
years  been  celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  have  sold 
readily  at  tweniy-five  cents  per  bushel.      Plum  trees 
have  been  injured  by  the  ''  black  knot." 

The  dairy  only  receives  the  attention  necessary  for 
supplying  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and  butter.  CattU 
are  said  to  be  generally  good.  Crosses  of  the  Short- 
horn, and  also  of  the  Devon  breed,  with  the  common 
stock,  generally  produce  good  milkers.  Miicli  atten- 
tion is  said  to  be  given  to  rearing  horses,  wliich  yearly 
improve  in  quality.     Sheep  are   mostly  of  the   Merino 
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brved.  Their  fleeces  RTerago  three  and  a-halr  poundi 
ekoh.  Sieint  are  only  Itepi  tpeoneume  Ihe  ofTaU  of  Ihe 
farm.     CroMcs  of  Ihe  Berkifairf,  Chjnete  and  Byfleld 

The  introdoction  of  improvtd  impltmintt  o/AutJon- 
rfrf  and  machines  for  szricullar&l  parpniei,  hu  been  o[ 
ffreit  advanlaee  to  the  conntj.  Huiiei/'i  Reaping 
Machiiu  hiia  been  Mineiderably  used,  and  ia  hitlhly  ap- 
proved. The  report  brjb — "  Bj  the  ski  of  this  reaper, 
Wtlh  the  pravlous  qh  of  the  cultivatfir,  named  below, 
•ereral  rsrniFri  hnve  been  able  to  raisa  and  prepare 
their  wheat  for  rfi/lwrv,  in  perrect  order,  nt  a  oo*t  ra- 
Tjing  from  twenty. sii  lo  thirty  ceoti  per  huihrl."  The 
cultivator  allnded  to  in  ihit  extract,  is  said  lohave  l>e<?n 
iotrodnced  bj  Mr.  Thact,  of  Wayne  cnunlj,  and  it  is 
ooniidered  an  improvement  en  Ide's.  Roeent  improvt- 
wunlt  in  tht  plov,  bv  Mr.  Bl'siall,  of  Geneva,  and 
Othera,  are  rommended.  The  corn  and  cab  cru<A(ro  of 
Sinclair  nnd  of  Pitts  are  ileemed  nsefnl  lo  the  stnok- 
iMder ;  and  the  portahli  mill  of  Rom  h  Co.  is  spoken 
of  with  much  approbation. 

The  diMribnlion  of  the  Tronioefiom  ef  tht  Ifea-  Tark 
atalt  .^trrtrulfuraj  Sori'f ly.  and  the  circulation  of  nj. 


ricullaral  periodicals,  are  mentioned  u  " 
vast  beoeflt  "  on  the  county.  "  Fron  ibeao  aooreea,- 
sayi  the  report,  "science  is  made  to  confer  lastiaf 
beneflti  npnn  us,  drivin;;  away  and  Bteadilj  diiauiuhiaf 
the   misty,  baleful  influences  of  igooraiire  uid  eapri- 

The  tables   alladed  t 


cipel  prodqcts,  ^heat, 


ire  made  up  i 
oDsly  mne  aa  moileli  fat 
es.  We  p>e  abore  tw 
□nt  and  value  of  the  Enc 
arley,  oats  and  Indiaa  oora. 


Thc  Qceen  See. — It  is  well  known  by  »|aaFi>aa 
thai  bees  will  not  swarm  wilhoot  a  queen  froea  wid 
tho  new  colony.  Id  order  lo  prevent  swamu  frcm  fe- 
in;;  to  the  woods,  some  experienced  bee.keepera  ««i<k 
for  the  queen,  and  when  she  comes  out  of  the  hire,  cvt 
one  of  her  winj^s.  whinh  prevents  her  frvra  Rrin?.  The 
ben  will  Eenerally  make  a  "pilch"  near  ifaa  hive, 
when  ihe  <|ueen  may  be  secured,  aid  wiih  the  jwrai 
swarm,  plHced  in  A  newhlve.  SoiDelimesthe  be«aMBJ 
fio  la  the  woods,   but  will  relura,  if  tbe  qoecB   i>  n- 
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SIS 


the  igortunltnral  IDipartnunt 


Care  or  Fmit  Treee. 

It  often  bappeai  ttmt  jroung  fruit  treei,  vhioh  hare 
been  welJ  iruiaplujiled  anil  properJjr  aitemlAit  lo  in  ihe 
apring,  are  negletted  »  miiiaummar.  The  soil  becMimw 
liBnl,  and  ils  moiiilure  la  wilhdrsn-n  anil  iu  fortilitj  lee- 
•Boed,  hj  a  f[rowtb  of  |rru>  and  weeds.  I'o  remedj 
thii  eril,  ths  unakiirul  cuUiTator  walera  [he  surface,  hat 
instead  of  leaohing  the  roots,  the  hard  soil  excladea  the 
irater,  which  onljr  teoda  to  the  farther  hardening  and 
baking  of  the  iurfaoe,  while  tha  roots  remain  dry  be- 
low. Manj  young  trees  thus  perish  in  hot  weather;  or 
■arTtTiiig,  make  a  feeble  growth,  and  are  more  liable 
lo  destruction  by  winter  frosts. 

Under  good  management,  the  soil  is  kept  clean  and 
naettow  for  many  Teet  about  each  tree,  during  the  whole 
■eaaon.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  degree  of  moisture 
which  the  earth  will  retain  a  Tew  inches  below  the  sur- 
Cue,  compared  with  the  meagre  supply  of  a  hard  or 
grass  grown  surrnoe,  is  surprising,  and  it  renders  wa- 
tering rarely  neoessary. 

Mulching,  or  covering  the  ground  about  the  tree  with 
Uraw,  coarse  yard  litter,  or  leaves  Trom  the  wood,  will, 
if  timely  performed,  obviate  the  necessity  of  watering, 
•v«B  in  extreme  caws.  Midsummer  droatbi,  will 
■earoely  aDect  trees  thus  proteoted,  in  conoeclion  with 
k  elean  mellow  surface.  A  oorrespondent  of  Tht  Hot- 
titullvrUt  mulohed  50  trees  out  of  150,  all  of  which 
bad  commenced  growth  alike.  Those  which  were 
mnlobed,  all  lived.  Of  the  remaining  hundred,  fifteen 
periahed. 

Where,  howeTer,  trees  have  been  neglected  till  the 
period  of  leTcre  drouth,  and  where  watering  be- 
comes necessary  the  hard  sarfaoe  should  be  removed 
MM  br  down  as  the  roots  will  admit,  and  the  water  then 
poored  on,  and  tbe  earth  replaced.  Mellowing  the  sur- 
face and  mulching  will  afterwards  prove  very  bene- 
fieial. 

Instead  of  watering  the  roots,  which  should  be  very 
sparingly  performed  on  trecg  not  yet  in  leaf,  a  frequent 
vashing  of  the  stems  and  branches  has  been  found  of 
great  sidvantane  to  young  trees  the  leaves  of  which  ex- 
pand tardily.  Water  applied  copiously  at  the  roots,  before 
there  are  leaves  to  draw  it  up,  is  apt  to  induce  WBter- 
■oaking  and  decay;  but  If  the  surface  of  the  bark  Ji 
moistened,  iEnmediate  abBorpcion  Iuk<'a  place  through 
the  pores,  and  adaily  repetition,  with  shading  from  the 
ana,  will  usually  restore  to  freshness  and  vigorous 
growth,  trees  which   have   become  actually  shrivelled 

In  addition  to  proper  treatment  of  the  soil,  and  wa- 
tering, fruit  trees  need   wai  ch in g  against   diseases  and 

mnce;  the  remedy  is  to  cut  off  instantly  and  burn  the 
limb,  two  or  three  feel  below  the  affected  part.      Thie 

the  disease.  Tlie  blaok-knol  on  (he  plum  needs  a  simi- 
lar treatment;  hut  as  it  spreads  less  rapidly,  little  more 
tbsn  the  affected  parts  need  cutting  off;  and  where  the 
•xcrescences  are  on  the  trunk  or  large  branches,  tbe 
woonds  should  hu  washed  with  a  snlulion  of  copperas. 
Peach  trees  should  bo  examined  far  the  pcacb-worni, 
which  confines  ilseir  to  the  bark  at  tbe  root,  and  is 
hence  easily  fallowed  in  its  hole  and  destroyed.  The 
apple-borer  penetrates  the  solid  wood,  and  h  far  more 
difficult  to  desiroy .  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  lo  save  a 
tree,  unless  taken  early.  At  Brst,  the  worm  may  be  cut 
out  with  the  point  of  a  knife;  or  if  deeper,  it  may  be 
poDohed  te  death  in  its  hole  bj  *  lexible  wire  or  twig. 


It  ia  asserted  that  the  enlraace  of  tbe  borer  may  b* 
prevented  by  removing  the  soil,  and  applying  a  wash  of 
sulphor,  soft  soap,  and  tobacco  water,  to  tbe  base  of  lbs 
trunk;  and  that  this  mixture  is  so  offensive  to  the  per- 
feci  insect,  that  no  eggs  are  ever  deposited  ia  baric  t* 
which  a  coating  has  liaen  applied. 

BoddJng  Cherrieih 

Inexperienced  cultivators  are  often  much  ponied  ta 
account  for  their  want  of  success  in  badding  the  cherry. 
Usually,  it  aboulU  be  budded  earlier  than  most  otbaT 
kinds  of  fruit  trees;  bnt  (here  i*  a  certain  period  In  Ita 
growth  of  the  siDok,  most  favorable  It 
oonaidersbly  with.  seaaoBS  and  oiroat 
work  is  done  too  early,  (he  buds  wilt  not  have  beooot 
snlBoienUy  matured  j  if  too  late,  the  vigor  of  growth  U 


'M 


the  slock  will  have  loo  mooh  subsided,  and  adhesloti 
not  take  place.  The  best  rule,  applicable  lo  all 
I,  is  to  insert  (be  buds  just  as  tkt  ttrmtnal  itidt  ^ 
IKt  tlock  eomtunci  forming.  Adhesion  at  this  penod 
-'-"I  place  perfectly,  and  the  inserted  buds  are  usually 
at  lime  well  hardened.  Adopling  this  rale,  wS 
have  been  quits  suooeasfnl  at  all  the  various  period* 
from  the  middle  of  lommet  to  the  first  of  autumn. 

When  the  scions  are  not  well  ripened,  suooees  ii 
greatly  dependant  on  eulting  out  with  the  buds  a  lorM. 
portion  of  the  wood — say  at  leaat  oae-lhird  of  iu  dta- 
meter,  or  nearly  one-batf.  This  prevents  tbediyiagof 
the  bud  till  oomplete  adhesion  lakea  place. 

Tbe  above  figures  very  distinctly  represeat  tke 
successive  stages  of  budding,  and  may  hence  be  neefol 
to  those  not  acquainted  vritb  this  easy  mode  of  propa* 
gating  fruits,  which  is  not  so  extensively  kneim  u 
grafting.  

HoBuneT  PranlBK  Hardy  Grapes. 

iBre  are  two  leading  principles  lo  be  adopted  in  tlM 
summer  pruning  of  the  grapevine: — 1.  Fruit  caaaot 
grow  and  ripen  without  the  leaves.  2.  Shoots  aad 
leaves  cannot  becoine' fully  developed  in  growth,  if  M 


about  the  siie  of  peas,  about  three  j«aU 
above  (he  npper  bunch.     The  object  is  "to  prevent  tbt 

igor  of  (he  vine  all  operating  in  the  formation  of  leavea 
and  wood,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  fruit,'"  as  well  as  ta 
expose  the  bunches  to  the  action  of  the  sua.  Now,  tba 
growth  and  ripening  of  fruit  is  wholly  dependant  on  tba 
leaves ;  and  the  greater  Ihe  amount  of  leaves,  provided 
they  are  not  crowded,  and  ore  fully  exposed  w  tba 
'i^ht  of  the  suD,  (he  more  perfect  will  be  Ibe  fruit.  For 

his  reason,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  number  of  sboota, 
either  by  leaving  but  few  buds  at  tbe  winter  pruning,  or 
by  remavins  entirely,  all  superabundanl  shoots  as  early 
in  the  season  as  practicable;  and  (o  omit  tlopping  M 
sborteaing  the  shoots  till  Ibe  froil  is  oaaily  of  fall  sis*, 
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A  very  erronooui  opinion  prCTsits  [hit  Ihe  ripsning 
of  the  fruit  is  tiitatene<l  bj  its  full  eipaaure  to  Ihs  sun, 
Indrpenilent'.y  of  other  causes.  Expcrienoe  h«s  amp!)' 
damoiiktroioiJ  that  ■  fully  developed  and  ahumlanl  foli- 
af;e,  ilielf  well  exposed  to  iho  light  and  air,  ii  the 
tola  influence  in  the  tiicteturul  growth  and  mainrily  of 
the  Iruit.  Any  vuliivBlor  miiy  convince  himsetr  oDhii 
fact,  by  wholly  defulialinf^  ■  branch  of  any  fruil  tree, 
before  the  crop  ripeni,  and  by  tskinf;  off  ■  large  por- 
tion of  (he  leavDB  on  another,  and  compare  Ilia  rasalla 
with  B  tree  in  full  and  healthy  foliage,  the  quftality  of 
Emit  being  the  tame  in  all  c>!>es. 


Gralled  *Bd  Badded  Voi 


Young  frail 
mer,  and  heaoeu  aov 
btve  been  grafted  thi 


which  were  budded  the  laa 


ifaould  be  occaiianally  ein- 
ie  ihooti  rrcm  the  itock 

irhich  would  otherwite  iaterfere  with 

graft  or  ahoot. 


nibbed  ( 
the  groi 

Many  Tarietici  of  fruit  Ireea,  and 
nore  cipecially  ihoae  which  ap- 
proaoh  a  horizontal  or  oblique  grovth 
of  their  Bide-ilioo|«,  will  form  crook- 
td  tree*,  if  Ih«  buda  are  tuflered  to 
lahe  (heir  own  courM  from  the 
•tock.  Tbig  may  be  pravenled,  and 
I,  nett  erect  forio  givea  to  them  at 
Ibe  point  of  uoion,  by  lying  them  up 
Vloaely  to  the  atoch,  a  few  inchea  of 
wkioh  ahoDld  be  left  for  Ifaia  purpoae, 
labile  Ihe  ■hooli  are  vet  young  and 
Jexiblo.  When,  in  a'  month  or  two, 
they  have  become  stitT,  ihia  portion 
•T  the  alock  ia  pared  neally  off,  and 
the  wound  aoon  heala,  and  well■^ha- 
p«l  Ireea  are  (haa  obtained.  With 
anch  erect  growing  varieties  as  the 
£arlv  Strawberry  npple,  Madeleine 
pear,  and  Black  Tarlarian  cherry, 
ibia  may  not  be  so  essenlial,  aliho' 
h  (till  adda  to  their  beauty ;  hut  with 
more  spreading  aorta,  aa  Roihnry  , 
Hiuaet  and  Fall  Pippin,  or  Ellon 
•od  American  Heart,  it  beconiea  quite 
aimaxed  flgure  exhibii 

Increaaed  callnre  of  Fine  Fmlt. 

The  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  planting  and  cultiva- 
ting of  fine  kinds  of  fruit,  witliin  the  past  Ave  years, 
cannot  but  afford  graiificalion  toevery  well-wiaheror  hia 
floonlry.  It  ia  only  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  fine 
brma  alill  remain  butacanlily  s-jpp1ied  vilh  the  beat  va- 
rieties, and  that  the  majority  of  the  moat  delicious  sorls, 
are  hut  partiady  known.  E.  C.  Froat,  of  Chemuna  Co., 
K.  Y.,  furnishes  in  the  Gtntirt  Furmrr,  the  following 
■iagular  iniiancea  of  a  lack  of  intelligence  in  this  res- 
pect, which,  happily,  are  fast  passing  away  to  the  things 
that  Aoee  bttn : 

"  I  once  had  a  hand  assisling  in  setting  Ireea,  aome 
fifteen  or  twenty  sorts,  and  each  tree  waa labelled,  who 
remarked,  '  this  is  all  nonsense,   so  many  kinds  of  ap- 

Elea;  (here  are  hut  two  kinds,  ivtti  and  (car.'  I  have 
sard  persons  while  eating  an  apple  say,  '  whal  a  fine 
apple  this  is,  how  mraly  and  gnnd.'  Once  a  person 
bought  two  lots  of  Irees,  from  difTerenl  vendors,  and 
remarked  to  one  of  them,  '  I  like  Che  other  man's  trees 
much  the  best,  because  they  had  so  few  routs.  I  could 
g«  them  into  a  much  smaller  hole,  and  aet  Ihem  out 
quieker  than  yours,'  "'  M 


lMf*Tin%  Gn 

pee. 

Those 

who 

with 

lo   iDCieaso    tbeir  (lock  of  grapa 

ne«,  ah 

uldn 

ot  neg 

eet  the  proper  seavn  (br  layering. 

hia  is  a 

very 

simple 

certain  way  U>  otiuia 
new  plaois.      Firat 
make  ibe  »il  ciraa 
and  meUow    roaad 
the  main  viae,  then 
bend     the      p,e«nt 
year's   shoots  dowB 

tioaa    made  ior  Ibe 
purpose,   »>d  eov., 
the  middlo    po>tiai 
with  soil  four  or  five 
in<A»d«p.     They 

have 

well  rooled  by  aulomn,  and  may  than  be  separated  aad 
set  out  as  new  plants.  Each  layer,  being  cat  in  two  at 
cbe  middle,  will  make  two  new  Tinea.  Tbe  aa- 
neied   figure  exhibita  distinctly,  the  made  of  makiag 


ha  Peach  Crop. 


The  remark  was  made  in  this  papar,  eu]y  tbe  ptn- 
ent  spring,  that  most  of  the  peafh  crop  is  Weneia 
Naw-York,  had  been  deatroyed  by  the  cold  ol  winter, 
Thia  remark,  founded  on  an  examiDation  of  the  Jrnil 
buds  in  different  localities,  nioe-tentba  of  which,  od  as 
average,  were  destroyed,  has  been  mitniMtenuxid  by 
the  editor  of  the  GcaiKt  Farmtr.  It  was  net  ialnid- 
ed  to  give  the  impression  thai  there  bad  been  a  total 
destruction  in  any  one  region;  and  it  might  hare  brca 
added  that  the  uninjured  remaining  portion,  wooM,  ■ 
all  favorable  localities,  (in  one  of  which  P.  BariT  re. 
sides,)  be  salficirnl  to  furnish  a  good,  thoa^  nei  an. 
meroua  crop  of  peaches,  wLinh  wotrld  doubtlr^  be  of 
much  better  quality  for  Ihe  thinning  it  bad  ibni  rCRi- 
vedj  and  which  a  casual  observer  would  dm  have 
noticed  when  ihe  trees  were  in  full  Sower. 


vuuir  of 

We  are  gratified  to  perceive  the  increaae  of  pohlio 
opinion  against  the  worse  than  idle  praclioe  oftbooaMg 
birds  "for  iport."  Yet  we  tbint  the  ulTocaiei  fir 
the  birds  do  not  usually  go  far  enough.  Tbcir  plea  ii 
extended  to  the  robin,  the  oriole,  the  thrash,  and  the 
numerous  ctastea  of  sparrows,  buniinga  and  warblen, 
which  far  overbalance  the  slight  injury  tbey  may  com- 
mit, by  the  innumerable  insects  destroyed  by  them.  Bet 
we  are  sorry  10  see  the  king-bird,  black-bird,  crow,  aad 
the  owls  and  hawks,  placed  without  the  boandary  of 
mercy.  The  kjng-bird,  if  he  eats  bees,  destroys  vast 
numbers  of  gad-flics;  the  black-Urd  and  crow  ere  eqBsUy 
useful  in  another  direclion,  while  every  fanner  may.  1^ 
cimple  preventives,  save  hia  corn  from  their  deprtda- 
liona.  The  snakes  and  mice  devoured  by  ibe  owb  and 
hawks,  are  incomparbly  grea  er  than  the  few  cbirknM 
Ihey  may  chance  to  lishl  upon.  If  beauty  is  any  pro^ 
tevlion,  what  individual  among  Ihe  whole  feaiberad 
tribe  posacssea  the  soft  and  beautiful  plumage  of  iha 
owl,  Of  Ihe  symmetry  and  noble  licaring  of  ibe  haw*  I 
II  is  time  '.hen,  Ihal  prejudice  had  given  way  lojoaiice 
and  humanity. 

We  know  of  bn;  one  exeepiion  among  (be  bMs. 
This  is  the  chtrry  or  etdar  bird.  We  have  found  il  io- 
noasihle  lo  save  onr  cherries,  so  long  as  il  i*  prrmitled 
lo  visit  our  orchard  undisturbed.  Cedar  birtia,  nalika 
most  others,  do  nol  merely  devour  a  ceriain  pr>rTion  of 
th«  crop  and  leave  the  real.  They  devour,  polline  aad 
mnlilaie,  till  nothing   valuahle  is  Icfl.     Last  yMr  we 
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lost  in  a  few  hours,  a  fine  crop  of  early  pears  by  their 
depredations;  and  a  neighbor,  nearly  his  entire  supply 
of  superb  cherries,  consisting  by  estimate,  of  twenty 
bashels.  Various  remedies  have  been  tried.  Flags  or 
strips  of  muslin,  bung  in  the  tree,  will  repel  some 
birds  for  a  time,  but  cedar  birds  are  not  uf  the  number. 
Covering  with  nets  is  costly,  and  unless  the  covering  is 
strong,  the  birds  will  break  through.  The  suspension 
of  fragments  of  looking  glass,  so  strongly  and  repeat- 
edly recommended  by  horticultural  journals,  we  have 
found  about  as  efTicieni  as  to  try  to  frighten  a  locomo- 
tire  with  an  umbrella;  or  as  the  scare-crow,  covered 
with  old  clothes,  the  birds  building  a  nest  in  one  of  the 
pockets.  The  only  remedy  is  shooting,  w^hich  if  stea- 
dily pursued  for  a  few  days,  will  drive  away  entirely  the 
'Whole  flock  of  cedar  birds.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
discovered  a  better  remedy,  it  would  prove  of  great  va* 
liie  to  the  public  if  made  known. 


Time  lor  Transplanting  Erergreens* 

The  following  observations  on  this  subject,  we  copy 
fronn  the  Prairie  Farmer ;  and  after  various  experi- 
ments which  we  have  witnessed,  upon  thousands  of 
transplanted  evergreens,  we  have  arrived,  on  nearly 
ervery  point,  at  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  true,  the 
object  of  the  writer  has  not  been  to  give  every  es- 
sential requisite  to  success,  such  as  keeping  the  roots 
wet  from  the  very  moment  they  are  taken  up,  till  they 
nre  plunged  in  mud  and  replanted ;  or  still  better,  cut- 
ting a  large  cake  of  earth  with  the  spade,  to  be.  remo- 
▼od  with  the  roots;  but  as  far  as  the  remarks  go,  they 
•re  nndoabtedly  founded  on  correct  practice: — 

'*  As  to  the  best  time  for  transplanting  evergreens, 
there  has  been  much  said  first  and  last;  nor  do  we  think 
the  public  mind  clear  on  the  subject  as  yet.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  as  well  which  is,  as  which  is  not, 
the  best  time.  A  class  of  writers  have  uniformly  di- 
rected to  move  them  in  early  summer,  when  they  were 
in  fall  growth ;  affirming  that  then  the  tree  will  best 
overcome  the  debility  caused  by  a  removal.  We  have 
learned  this  much,  that  such  a  time  is  probably  the 
^worst  that  could  be  selected.  It  is  certainly  very  far 
from  being  the  best.  Evergreens  removed  at  that  sea- 
son, will  exhibit  the  wilting  of  the  tender  shoots,  even 
on  a  wet  cloudy  day.  nor  will  a  ball  of  earth  removed 
-with  the  roots,  serve  to  mitigate  the  difficulty.  Such 
trees  can  only  be  saved  by  the  most  unremitting  care 
«Bd  labor. 

'*  We  are  of  opinion  at  this  time,  that  evergreens 
are  no  exception  to  the  rules  which  regulate  the  remo- 
Tal  of  deciduous  trees — and  that  the  best  time  to  move 
them,  will  be  found  to  be  that  in  which  other  trees  are 
moved.  Transplanting  may,  perhaps,  be  continued  la- 
ter than  with  others,  because  they  do  not  begin  their 
growth  quite  as  early.  But  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots 
bogin  to  appear,  it  is  time  to  stop  w^ork  among  them. 

"  Another  standing  error  regarding  evergreens  is, 
that  they  must  not  be  pruned  on  removal.  All  the  rea- 
son we  have  ever  heard  given,  is,  they  exade  gum.  If 
any  body  should  ask — '  What  if  they  do  exude  gum  V 
-we  should  only  be  able  to  give  the  answer  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  Hull.  The  said  Speaker 
had  found  his  fellow  legislators  disposed  to  be  unruly. 
His  only  mode  of  quelling  the  disturbers  was  to  threa- 
ten '  to  name  them.'  This  was,  for  many  a  year,  suf- 
ficiently potent.  Finally,  a  member  ventured  to  ask 
the  Speaker  what  would  be  the  effect  if  he  did  '  name 
oae  ?'    '  Heaven  only  knows,'  said  his  dignity,  'I  donH.' 

**  We  do  not  suppose  evergreens  any  exception  to 

other  trees  in  regard  to  the  practice  to  be  followed  with 

them,  either  as  to  the  time  of  removal,  or  as  to  the  fact 

of  trimming.      The  mode  of  cutting  should  be  some- 

.  what  different  from  that  practiced  with  deciduous  trees. 


They  do  not  push  out  shoots  so  easily  from,  the  trunk ; 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  cut  them  a[s  close.  The  beiC 
mode  of  trimming,  would  be  that  of  shortening  tks 
branches;  cutting  oflfhalf  or  two-thirds  their  length,  64 
should  be  preferred.  This  is  also  the  best  mode  of 
trimming  small  deciduous  trees ;  but  in  removing  larger 
ones,  such  as  are  taken  from  the  forest  for  shade,  it  if 
necessary  to  practice  cutting  much  more  severely;  mi« 
less  they  are  taken  from  open  ground,  and  dug  up  with 
extra  care,  so  as  to  save  as  many  roots  as  possible.  If 
carelessly  dug,  such  trees  should  be  shortened  from  the 
top  one-third  or  more,  and  all  the  side-limbs  entirslj 
removed,  leaving  them  like  bean  poles. 

'*  This  mode  of  treatment  would  probably  be  impro* 
per  for  evergreens,  though  we  have  never  made  anjr 
experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  much  oat- 
ting  they  would  bear. 

**  In  removing  evergreens,  or  any  other  forest  tree,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  those  which  grow  in  open 
grounds,  or  near  them-— exposed  to  sun  and  air,  will  be 
much  the  best — supplied  as  these  are  \^ith  many  more 
small  roots  than  those  grown  in  the  shade  of  others.'' 

Clean  Culture. 


W.  S.  Wait,  of  Illinois,  remarks  in  the  PrairU 
Farmery  *'  relative  to  clean  culture  for  apple  trees,  I 
am  entirely  satisfied,  and  can  assure  every  man  who 
owns  a  tree,  that  cultivation  will  not  only  double  hit 
crop,  but  add  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent  in  value  to 
the  quality  of  hit  fruit," 

Accnracy  among  Nurserymen. 

F.  E.  Phoenix,  an  intelligent  and  accurate  oultiTft* 
tor,  residing  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  gives  the  follow- 
ing just  remarks: — **  Let  me  tell  nurserymen  that  if 
they  would  live  and  flourish  in  this  age,  thet  must  bC 
correct.  The  fog  that  has  been  so  long  and  so  thick 
about  their  business,  and  that  shielded  them  in  the  per- 
petration of  many  of  their  errors,  is  fast  being  dissipa- 
ted. The  time  is  coming,  and  indeed  now  is,  when  a 
good  reputation  in  their  business  will  be  worth  more 
than  anything  else.  Not  a  reputation  for  integrity  of 
purpose  alone,  but  for  that  perfect  knowledge  and  pre- 
caution and  care  throughout,  that  make  mistakes  almost 
impossible,  from  the  getting  of  the  sorts,  down  through 
all  the  changes  and  manipulations,  to  the  last  one  of 
labelling  and  selling  the  trees." 

Orchard  of  E.  Phinney,  Esq. 

I  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  "  Sketches"  of 
the  Lexington  (Mass.)  farm.    But  will  you  allow  me 
to  gratify  my  inquisitiveness,   by  asking  the  writer  of 
these  valuable  sketches,  one  or  two  questions. 

What  are  those  **  one  or  two  varieties  of  sweet  ap- 
ples, which  are  worth  all  the  rest  V* 

1  think  it  is  stated  that  the  land  around  the  treee  if 
kept  under  constant  cultivation.  In  this  case,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  place  something  around  the  trees  to  pro- 
tect  them  from  injury  during  the  plowing,  harrowisgi 
&c.?  If  so.,  what  kind  of  fixtures  are  found  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  ?    S.  W. 

The  Scarlet-Flowering  Currant* 

The  following  fact,  stated  in  a  letter  from  0at» 
Thomas,  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  all  those  who 
have  cultivated  this  beautiful  shrub,  but  from  its  tender 
character,  have  been  compelled  to  give  it  winter  pro- 
tection:— ,     .      J     •      u 

"  Ribee  tanguineum  has  proved  entirely  hardy  m  the 
south  (shady)  border,  though  it  has  always  been  tender 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  strike  it  when  frozen. 
This  is  a  fact  worth  knowing;  and  I  can  ascribe  it  to  no 
other  cause." 
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It  bu  boaa  well  rerairiced  that,  though  a  |H<itare 
MftJ  convcj  too  ravoraUe  an  UeB  a(  a  defeL-tive  snioial. 
jtt  it  ii  impouiblo  to  ponray  alt  the  excelleociss  of  a 
good  oao.  Makini;  dm  atlovancn  for  (he  latter  diffi- 
enlif ,  tha  above  flijuro  mty  be  contidered  a  n>rr«ct 
UkeneM  ot  lb«  hone  Troin  whii^h  it  «■■  lakOD. 

"Morgan  Hunter"  i>  S'X  yean  old)  waa  bred,  at 
we  are  informeil,  by  Mr,  Eiwell,  of  8pringHeld,  Vt. ; 
vaa  got  bv  GISbrd  Merman,  dam  by  the  same  horse.* 
Hfl  waa  mU  by  F.  A.  WtEa,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in 
Hay  lait,  to  Meisra.  Acitcr  tt,  Oilbekt,  of  Eiist  Ha- 
nillon,  Madison  ooonty,  N.  ¥.,  ani!  standi  the  present 
teamen,  at  tbe  Kablo  of  8.  A.  Gilbemt,  id  thai  town. 
He  i>  a  capital  ipecimen  of  the  Morgan  family  of  hor- 
fSi.  Id  his  peneral  form,  he  poueiaea  in  ■  remarkable 
degree,  what  Yodatt  layi  down  aa  the  mote  im|Hirlant 
reqaiailH  in  a  itallion — conpaclntu — "  aa  much  f[ood- 
--  '       cngth    ai   po    ""  '-       "   *         '-■ 


:."     Hia 
1   hi*  c 


eye  li 


capaciouij 
ik  ahorl,  quBriera  long  atxl  mnaculiir,  flanks 
deep  and  fall,  limbs  ah  on -join  led,  flat  and  sintiwy.  In 
tamper  and  apirit,  he  eihibita  the  iolellifience  and  doci- 
lity, which  characicriae  most  of  hia  nrsr  relatives.  Like 
tbe  high-mettled  Arabian,  he  iiniies  the  playfulness  and 
good  hnmor  of  a  pet  lamb,  with  the  uournce  and  pow- 
er of  the  war- horae,— whose  '  nook  is  clothed  with 
tbukler,' — '  who  rejoiceth  in  his  strength,'  and  '  mock- 
Ctb  at  fear.' 

The  history  ot  the  Morj^an  stock  of  horses  haa  been 
Ihlly  ghta  in  previous  P^gcs  of  Tkt  CultivaloT.  Some 
pMpie,  however,  wbo  have  not  TuIIt  investijiated  the 
■natter,  aeem  to  enteriain  the  idea,  that  they  originated 
with  a  cross  of  the  French  or  Canadinn  horse.  We 
hate  never  seen  the  lenit  evidence  that  the  original,  or 
«■  he  is  caUed,  the  Jnslin Morgan  horaa,  possessed  any 
or  this  blood  ;  and  of  ibo  four  stallions  whidi  were  kepi 
•r  bis  gel,  wo  believe  the  Bulruah  or  Chelsea  Mor^ian, 
*ru  the  only  one  that  inherited  any  French  blood  ihroogb 
the  dam.         

•  Fw  pcdifiu  of  OlObrd  »rnrf an,  bm  C*.  tot  \tU,  f  tU 


We  notice  Tariona  adt'ertiaem^nls  and  eatarfbnn^ 
aa  "Morgana,"  in  the  papers  oT  diflerBnc  puts  ef  ik* 
country  A  oomparimn  of  (hose  descHptioaB  mmi  (bw 
originals,  with  (he  oat  at  the  head  n(  ibia  anivie,  nay 
Borve  in  some  dei;;rae,  to  ^ow  wbsther  tbe  oaiaaJs 
truly  represent  tbe  stock  whow  nsmB  tbey  bear,  arara 
only  oouBterfeila. 

Paaleraa  of  Ike  Horae. 

The  Tallowing  sensible  remarka  on  the  lora  af  At 
pasterns,  are  copied  froui  Yi>uatt*s  wnrk  'Tkt  Bant.' 

"  In  proportion  to  the  obliquity  or  sInDting  of  the  paa. 
tern,  will  be  the  stress  on  the  fedork-joiol,  and,  tbire- 
fore,  ihe  liabilitj  «( thai  joinl  to  injury  aod  ttraia;  tai 
also  the  liabiliiy  to  '  sprain  of  tho  back  sroewt,'  &o» 
the  increased  action  and  play  of  the  Seior  icDdoai;  aad 
likewise  to  injnries  of  the  pnsiern-Joisti.  (oi  the  lica- 
men(s  will  be  weak  in  proportion  to  their  length.  Tba 
long  and  slanting  pastern  is  an  eicclloncy  in  (he  race- 
horao,  frnm  tho  EprinjiineKS  of  action,  and  ^leaier  tar 
tent  of  t  ride  by  which  it  is  accompaJiied.  A  \tm  de- 
gree of  it  it  necessary  in  the  hunter,  who  is  to  naits 
continuance  of  exertion  with  ease  oT  pace,  and  wbo.  it 
hia  leapa,  requires  almost  as  ninih  sprinsioea*  a)>  (hi 
race-horse;  but  for  tho  woar  and  tenr  of  ibe  backac*, 
a  still  less  desroi-  of  obliquity  shnnld  b?  rniiad.  That 
nboald  be  sofliciorit  to  i(ive  pleasaninwd  of  ffoin^,  bat 
not  enoHRh  to  cmlnnger  oontinannce  ami  strength.  £»■ 
periencc  amon;;  horses  will  atono  poTnt  out  the  most  ad- 
vantageous direction  of  the  pastern,  fir  Ihe  purpnn  re- 
quired;  hut  the  slifrhtest  ohaeiTntion  will  prnva  tbe  te- 
oessity  of  coniideraUe  rariety  in  the  «tm<-'nre  of  tki) 
part.  Let  Ibe  reader  imapine  the  beavy  tirai-bone, 
with  his  short  and  upri<;ht  pasierns,  conteixling  ia  lb* 
race)  or  the  race-horse  with  his  Ions  and  weak  ;■•< 
lerns,  endeavorinft  to  dig  his  (oe  into  tha  eroooJ  ta 
move  some  heavy  weishl.  Tho  concus'inn  it  little  ia 
a  carl-horae  because  his  movements  are  alow,  and  Ihere- 
fore  the  uprii;ht  and  slmn^  pnsiem  is  given  to  hia, 
which  he  can  O^ce  into  the  ground,  and  on  wbi^  k* 
can  throw  the  whole  of  bis  imtnense  vnght." 
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The  Cvranow. 

It  it  probable  thM  all  oar  donieitio  birds,  vers  lome 
lime  or  oihor,  reclaimed  Trom  a  wiJO  iiaie.  Snob  we 
know  lo  b«  i\ie  fftel  in  reganl  lo  wme  of  ihem.  The 
lurkpj,  li>r  inttancs,  was  unknown  on  ihe  Old  Continent 
III!  alior  tfap  divovrcy  of  Ameiiva,  where  it  was  rooDil 
onl;  as  an  inhabilanL  of  ihr  ror^iil.  The  comiiinn  J 
nrniio  goose  has  been  traced  to  the  European  wi 
gonu,  and  Ibe  oomman  duck  to  the  wild  mallard. 

In  rererenoe  lo  the  domeslic-aiian  of  birds,  the  que 
lion  has  been  asked — "  Can  we  tame  more  of  iheni 
Eiervdaj'a  oburvaiian  hrin|;i  more  or  less  evidence 
faTor  of   tho   affirroaiivB  of  this   qaestion.     Tbe  onlj 
peiat  to  ba  oouiderad  it,  wkethM   aoj  birds  ttiat     - 


way  as  docs  the  ynung  of 
any  of  its   genersj  habits, 


(a— camsB  cnKAssow. 
nnceptibla  of  domeslioaiMO,   will   prove   usefnl;  and 
eraa   lltia  moat  be  finally  delwmiaed  by  eiperimeot, 
iboD^b  we  may  b«  infiaeiiced  bj  probabilities  in  making 
tbe  altenpt. 

Tbe  Curasaowa  (Croiidf)  are  included  in  the  galli- 
aaoeoDB  order.  The  family  embraces  ssTeril  speciaa, 
all  iif  which  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  Sonth  America, 
We  are  informed  that  in  partk  of  tbeae  cwuntries,  they 
laTe  been  long  reclaimed,  and  a  writer  obseries  that 
*  it  i*  really  surprising,  considering  the  extreme  famili- 
irity  of  their  manners,  and  the  facility  with  whiirh  thoy 
MiKB  {wont  a  ilate.of  nature  to  Che  tameneia  of  domes- 
io  fowls,  that  thsy  have  not  yst  been  inlrodaced  into 
b«  pooltry  yards  of  Europe,"  It  is  stated  on  the  no- 
faority  of  Temminck,  (bal  they  wece  once  thoroughly 
loclimBted  ia  Holland,  a"d  were  ss  proliHo  in  ihcir  do- 
amiio  atsle  as  any  rommon  domeatio  poultry;  but  that 
be  eBtablishmenl  where  they  were  kepi,  was  broken  Dp 
n  Ibe  rammotions  which  fol'lowcd  the  French  Revotu- 
ioa.  Several  of  the  species  are  described  as  of  consi- 
lera.ble  alae,  of  beautiful  plomnge;  and  their  flesh  is 
aid  to  snrpass  in  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  the 
ammnn  fowl  and  even  tlie  pbeasaot. 

The  Hgures  herewith  given  are  tho«e  of  the  crested 
SrnateiD  (f)g,  63.)  and  filiattd  ettraitoa  (fig.  64.) 

"  Tbe  galealed  eurassow,"  says  Martin,  "equals  a 
en  torkey  in  size;  it  la  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Mei- 
lo,  where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  which  frequent  Ibe 
ranohee  of  the  tallest  trees.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
■  ake  its  neat  jrenerally  on  Ihe  ground,  a  ctrcmnstance 
le  more  favorable  for  its  naCuraliicalion  as  a  domeatio 
ird .  Tbe  young  arc  led  about  fay  the  female,  following 
er  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  tbe  ehiokens  of  the  o 
iniary  fowl,  or  of  the  pheasant  or  partridge,  follawir 
neir  respeciive  mothers,  obcdieal  to  her  oall,  Alflr 
XB  yoong  r<'«d  principally  nu  insects  and  thair  larvi 


■nob  as  those  of  ants,  bo,,  whioh  are  everywhere 
dant;  by  degrees  they  begin  to  fee  ' 
and  fruits,  much  in  tb 
the  tarkey,  which  bin 
this  species  appears  t< 

"  The  crested  curassow  equals,  or  rather  eieels,  the 
preceding  spcics  in  size,  and  is  a  very  graceful  ai.d  no. 
ble  bird;  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Braail, 
and  mlaot  appears  to  have  an  extensive  ranpe  over  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  Amarioan  continent.  It  abounds 
lo  such  on  extent  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  that  M.  Son- 
nini  rd^ards  it  ap  one  of  the  sorest  sonrees  of  snppiv  on 
which  a  traveler  penetrating  the  vast  forests  of  that  re- 
gion, with  his  gun  only,  to  which  bo  must  look  for  sub- 
siatenoo,  may  plaoe  his  reliance.  This  bird  oongregales 
in  numerous  flocks,  whioh  are  in  general  little  di a larbed 
by  the  iatnuioa  of  man  into  their  bannti;  indeed,  so 


nnstupicions  are  they,  that  when  their  ranks  have  been 
thinned  by  tbe  fowling-piece  or  rifle,  the  rest  have  re- 
"lined  quietly  perched  upon  the   trees,  as  if  uncon- 
ous  of  the  bavoe  committed  amongst  them.     In  the 
ighborhood  of  inhabited  places,  however,  where  their 
Jximity  lo  man,  who  is  their  most  active  perseoulor, 
has  taught  tbem  to  fear  him,  they  are  far  more  wild, 
cautions  and  distrustful,  and  recede  deeper  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  wood  on  tbe  approach  of  the  hunter,  who 
vertheless  destroys  them    in    great   numbers.     They 
ild  large  rude  neals    on  the  branches  of  trees,   con- 
strucling  them  of  twigs   and   slicks,   interlaced   with 
stalba  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  lining  ihem  with  a  bed 
of  dried  leaves  and  ("rofs.     Aocordine  to   Azara,   the 
female  lajs  eight  eggs  (Sonnini  sajs  Ave  or  six,)  near- 
ly as  large  as  those  of  a  turkey,  but  white  and  thick- 
>bel1ed. 

"  In  captivity,  the  crested  Curasao w  is  gentle  andfa- 
niliar,  and  according  to  M,  Ameshofs  experience  i* 
lis  vivarium,  may  bo  domesticated  with  very  tittle  (ron- 
]|e.  The  gsleated  eurBsaow  is  a  fine  bird,  but  w» 
think  this  species  to  he  altogether  mora  graceful;  its 
beautiful  forward-curled  crest  ia  an  elegant  ornament, 
it  consists  of  velvety  foathera,  from  two  lo  three  inches 
in  length,  and  is  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed, 
at  pleasure.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  naked  skin, 
which  extends  to  Ihe  cere.  Thn  general  plumage  is  of 
a  deep  black,  with  a  slight  metallic  gloss  of  green,  the 
abdominal  region  being  of  a  dull  while." 

Profile  af  ronlln'. 

Eof.  CuLTiiATOB — In  lonkinjt  over  Tht  Ctdlivator, 
I  saw  a  number  of  accounts  of  the  profils  of  keeping 
poultry;  having  kept  an  account  myself  the  past  year, 
I  propose  to  add  my  experiment  to  the  number.    Hy 
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ftocoant  oommonces  on  the  first  of  April,   1848,  with 
thirty-three  hens  and  two  cocks,  and  is  as  follows: 

poultry  establiihmeut,  Da. 

To  36fowti,  at  37^  c  cuts  each, $13  121 

923  bushels  of  corn, 13  93 

Labor  fixing  hen-house, W 

T«tal  expense,  excluding  labor  of  feeding,. . . .  997  55|^ 

Ca. 

By  SiMdegRS, •^ISi 

47  chickens, 7  OTJ 

4  fowls  used  during  the  neason, 1  18 

31  fowls  on  hand,  at  37^  cents  eaeh, 11  dS# 

Total  receipt  for  the  year, %S\  09 

Dedacl  expenses, S7  SS^ 

Leaving  a  balance  of $94  13^ 

On  the  20th  of  May  I  shat  them  ap  in  a  ahed  ad- 
joining the  barn,  letting  them  oat  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore sundown,  each  day,  the  principal  object  being  to 
prevent  their  destroying  a  piece  of  corn  near  by.  Af- 
ter the  corn  was  out  of  danger,  let  them  out  at  noon, 
that  they  might  have  more  time  to  ramble  round  the 
farm,  and  pick  up  insects, — considering  it  necessary 
that  they  should  have  an  abundance  of  animal  food  of 
some  kind  to  ensure  their  laying  well.  The  feed  was 
all  corn,  at  an  average  price  of  a  little  more  than  60 
oents  per  bushel.  Most  of  the  eggs  were  sold  for  about 
$1  per  hundred.  In  July,  there  were  some  sold  for  13 
and  14  oents  per  dozen,  and  those  sold  in  September 
and  after,  averaged  about  14  cents.  The  chickens  did 
unusually  well, — not  having  lost  more  than  half  a  doz- 
en during  the  season ;  they  were  sold  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  at  from  30  to  33  cenu  per  pair. 
Jamss  H.  Ball.    NaBtaUj  May  14,  1849. 
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Care  Tor  Heaves* 


Mr.  PaiLo  Adams,  of  Huron,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  heaves  in  horses,  which  he  says  he 
has  tried  with  the  best  effect: 

In  the  first  place,  keep  your  horse  on  wet  or  chopped 
feed  until  the  medicine  takes  effect,  which  from  the 
time  it  was  given  will  not  be  over  two  weeks,  at  the 
longest.  Take  one  and  a-half  gills  of  angle  or  fish 
worms;  wash  them  clean;  drain  the  water  from  them, 
and  put  them  in  some  vessel  that  can  be  covered  tight. 
Put  on  the  worms  spirits  of  turpentine  enough  to  kill 
them.  Let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours;  then  put 
them  in  a  bag,  and  tie  them  on  the  bits.  Keep  them  in 
the  horse's  mouth,  except  when  you  want  him  to  eat, 
till  the  contents  of  the  bag  have  been  swallowed.  If 
the  horse  is  not  cured,  or  nearly  so,  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  give  him  another  similar  dose,  which  I  think  will 
effect  an  entire  cure. 


Important  to  Dairymen* 

Ed9.  CuLTrvATOR — ^Tho  experience  of  many  a  dai- 
rymen has  taught  him  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  for  that 
obstinate  disease,  usually  denominated  *'  Horn-ail  " — 
the  symptoms  and  remedy  of  the  disease  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Symptoms  .-^Co\d  horns,  sudden  falling  off  in  quanti- 
ty of  milk;  general  appearance  drooping ;  dull  eyes,  Sec. 
Rtmtdjf.'—S  spoonsfnll  soot, 

1        ^'         black  pepper,  ground. 
1        "  ginger, 

1        "  salt, 

3  eggs. 
All  well  stirred  together;  add  sufficient  meal  to  make 
it  convenient  to  handle  in  balls;  draw  out  the  tongue 
with  one  hand,  and  pass  down  one  ball  as  far  as  prao- 


ticable— let  go  the  tongue,  and  hold  up  the  nose  till  it 
is  swallowed.     In  like  manner  give  the  rest. 

The  above  dose  repeat  three  or  four  moraings.  asdit 
will  effect  a  cure. 

The  horns  should  have  nothing  done  to  them. 

Should  the  above  appear  to  the  editors,  of  any  stki 
to  their  numerous  readers,  they  are  at  liberty  to  pnbluk 
It  has  saved  me  many  valuable  cows.  M.  8.  Bailei 
Bouckvillef  Maditoti  County,  1849. 

P.  S.  Cows  hard  to  milk,  may  be  rendered  tuj  bf 
squeezing  the  teat  full  of  milk,  and  passiiig  up  a  pee- 
knife  blade  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 


IfenrotomT* 


A  question  baa  arisen  bow  far  a  horse  tbat  kss  aider. 
gone  the  operation  of  the  division  of  the  serve  sf  tte 
leg,  and  has  recovered  from  the  lameiiesa  with  vkish 
he  was  before  affected,  and  stands  his  work  well,  aty 
be  considered  sound.     In  our  opinion,  there  cannot  be  4 
doubt  about  the  matter.     Does  the  operatioa  of  Man* 
tomy  render  a  horse  as  capa\)le  of  work  aj  he  wii  be- 
fore he  became  affected  with  the  disease  oa  acenut  d 
which,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  torture  of  whick,tke 
nerve  was  divided  ?    Is  the  operation  of  nearotoaj  ■ 
invariably  followed  by  capabili^,  and  eoatinned  caps- 
bility  of  ordinary  and  even  extraordinafy  work,  tkat 
they  may  readily  be  considered   as  cause  and  eflect  ? 
The  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  nerve  operatioi 
cannot  affirm  this.     They  can  only  saj  that  they  psi- 
tially  succeed  in  almost  every  fair  case, — that  th^  per- 
footly  suoceed  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  bat  they  caaaoc 
deny  that  the  horse  will  batter  and  bmise  that  foot, 
when  he  has  lost  sensation  in  it,  vrbieh  should  have  bees 
tenderly  used;  tbat  even  the  hoof  will  soraetines  be 
lost,  after  operations  performed  with  the  greatest  jodf- 
ment ;  that  the  lameness  will  sometimes  return  after 
the  animal  has  gone  soand,  one,  two  or  three  yetn^ 
and  that,  after  ^1,  there  is  a  little  onpleasaataess  ia  the 
action  of  the  horse,  from  the  peculiar  maaaer  ia  whkk 
the  foot  meets  the  ground  when  its  feeling  is  destroyed; 
and  that  the  horse  is  more  liable   to  accidents,  iir  he 
will  travel  on  without  warning  his  rider  of  the  evil,  st 
ter  a  piece  of  glass  has  penetrated  his  foot,  or  a  stnm 
has  insinuated  itself  between  the  sole  and  the  shoe;  and 
thus  irreparable  mischief  will  he  doae,  before  the  caoie 
of  it  can  possibly  be  detected.     A  horfe  oa  w^hom  this 
operation  has  been  performed  may  be  improved — may 
oease  to  be  lame,  may   go  well  fonr  many  yean-,  bat 
there  is  no  certainty  of  his  oootinning  to  do  so,  sad  he 
is  unsound. — Toumtt, 


Wkrts* 

These  are  tumors  of  variable  size,  ariaiag  first  free 
the  cuticle,  *  and  afterwards  connected  with  she  tm 
skin  by  means  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the  gro«^ 
of  the  tumors.  They  are  found  sometimes  on  the  en* 
lids,  on  various  parts  of  the  skin,  and  on  the  pRfv. 
They  must  be  removed  by  an  operation.  If  the  rast 
be  very  small,  it  may  be  snipped  asimder  with  apiar 
of  scissors,  close  to  the  skin,  and  the  root  toodwdvd! 
the  lunar  caustic.  If  the  pedicle  or  atom  beannrshtf 
larger,  a  ligature  of  waxed  silk  may  be  passed  sxtb^^ 
round  it,  and  tightened  every  day.  The  aooree  of  at- 
triment  being  thus  cut  off,  the  tumor  will,  in  a  kv 
days,  die  and  drop  off.  If  they  are  lar^  or  in  ceBaii^ 
rable  clusters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  the  hone,  b 
out  them  off  close  to  the  skin,  and  sear  the  root  vi'.b  ft 
red-hot  iron.  Uoleas  these  precautioos  are  used,  tie 
warts  will  speedily  sprout  again. — Foam//. 


Hoe  cabbages  while  the  dew  ia  oa,   and  stake  bij 
while  the  sua  shines. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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Co«Ba>  PatBnt  Drilling  Machine. 

nachino  is  in  dibd/  respcotl  different  from  bdj 
iseil  Tor  ths  sfune  purpote.  Tb«  iaTenlor  gIuidb 
ifiorily  on  accouot  ol  iti  limplicily,  cbeapneH, 
ilj,  pi>rlableii«M,  uid  iU  ckpabililr  of  n-orking 


L  line  of  drill*  bj  the  power  of  one  man — cbe  maebine 
u]ii)i[lin<;  aoj  numher  or  drillaharis.  and  permitting- 
be  sciion  of  tbe  drill*  within  aiz  inrliea  of  earh  other. 
tuilt  on  a  larfie  scale,  ic  Diaf  Lie  rendik  driven  hy  horse, 
te«fi>  or  iraler  power.  The  original  olijecl  a{  Mr. 
Toons,  in  the  inieniion  or  tbis  mauhine,  wna  the  adran- 
age  i-r  il*  use  in  the  erection  of  hi«  patent  Tenoe,  no- 
iccd  in  our  lad.  A  machine  of  pra^nr  the  lo  drill  the 
oles  used  in  llii*  kind  of  fence,  will  cost  thirty  lo  forty 
oUsrs.  and  will,  il  is  stated,  do  ibe  s'orkol' four  bands, 
dl  in  B  more  aoourale  manner  than  il  can  be  done  by 
and  labor. 

Any  further  in firmation  in  rejjard  to  this  niBobine, 
lay  be  had  by  addressing  M.  P.  Coons,  Lansingburgb. 


Potatocii  ' 


.  CoiTivAToa — I  noticed,  in  pernsinji  the  Miiy 
r  of  your  periodical,  a  pici«  entitled  "  Potatoes 
<C  the  toil,"  withwhiah  I  cannot  apree.  In  fact, 
pprience  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  tbc  nnicle 
Miori.  Five  vcars  a^o  I  pinnted  apiece  of  [ground 
•nrn  and  pofatnPii;  manured  the  whole  at  the 
time,  and  dijlrilmicd  it  as  equally  us  posBible. 
cxt  ypar,  sowed  it  with  oata,  and  as  I  was  in  the 
ne  day,  I  looked  at  ihem  to  see  how  they  were 


Ths 
had 


growing,  and  noticed  quile  a  diSerance  in  them. 
uata,  where  I  bad  taken  oS"  the  potatoes  the  yei 
vioa*,  were  at  least  one-third  larger  than  where 
taken  ofTtlie  earn.  The  next  year  I  mowed  ibo  pii 
and  there  was  quite  as  much  diSerence  at  with  the  oata, 
and  it  is  plainly  lobe  seen  to  this  day.  Since  (hat  time 
I  have  taken  nuiice,  and  have  found  iho  elfect  lo  be  si- 
milar. Now  bow  can  this  difference  be  accounted  for, 
if  corn  is  not  a  greater  exhauster  of  the  soil  than  po- 

If  what  our  friend  stated  be  troo,  (which  I  doubt 
not,)  it  muil  be  that  those  crop*  operate  very  difler- 
ently  on  diSbrent  soils. 

I  wish  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  who 
base  made  observations,  would  give  us  tbe  result  of 
their  experience  ia  this  pariiculat.  A.  K.  Hartford, 
May  JB,  1849.        

The  Fanner'a  Vocation. 

Ed*.  Cui-tivatok — Those  that  obtain  an  '  honcBt 
living'  by  whatever  meaniemployed,araeBli(l«d  to  re- 
apeot.  AH  trades,  oocnpaiioD*  and  profeisions,  bava 
their  advocate*  and  followers,  oJid  it  is  no  part  of  oar 
busines*  to  institnte  invidiooa  ootDpariaon*  aa  to  wbieb 
i*  tbe  moat  respaetable.  At  farmers,  we  have  no  Tea. 
aon  10  ba  aabamed  or  to  think  lightly  of  oar  Tocalion. 
Though  we  may  be  obliged  to  obtain  our  living  by  th* 
'  sweat  of  oar  brow,'  it  need  not  leisaa  oar  iodepen- 
naooe  or  enjoyment.  We  are  not  obliged  to  bow  lo 
kingl  or  despots  for  oar  daily  bread  j  nor  wait  the  oa- 
pricioD*  will  of  another,  to  receive  tbe  reward  of  ogr 

Not  many  years  ago,  there  aeemedtobe  adispositioa 
among  farmern'  boy*  to  leave  the  farm  and  engine  in 
mechanical,  nercantile  and  profesnonal  parswu.  Than 
farming  wa*  not  looked  upon  ia  the  same  light  that  it 
is  now,  bein;;  considered  aa  em  ploy  men  l  that  needed 
little  kaowledne;  one,  which  those  tbe  most  igaorant, 
or  those  of  tbe  leablest  intellect  might  pursue  advanta- 
l^eously.  Sinoe  then,  "  a  great  change  haa  been  goiag 
OD  in  the  pablio  mind  "  in  ref;ard  to  it.  It  ia  becoming 
better  understood  aod  appreciated.  AKHcullural  jnnr- 
nal*  have  called  attentian  to  the  importance  of  airrioul. 
tnral  pursoits,  and  poliiical,  scieniiDc  and  even  literanf 
periodicals  have  lent  their  aid  to  advance  the  intereat* 
of  the  farmer.  Now,  men  holdinjc  the  moat  exalted 
positions,  in  governmeut,  in  theology,  in  science,  or  in 
literature,  may  engage  in  ogricultaral  occupaiions, 
without  compromising  in  tbe  least,  their  dignity  or  res- 
pectabilily. 

To  engage  in  farming  undersiandingly  and  auccess- 
fnlly,  requires  mechanical  skill,  intellectual  action,  and 
scientiflc  knowledge. 

Mechanical  knowledge  implies  the  osQ  of  tools.  Tbi* 
la  an  important  branch  of  husbandry,  for  il  requires  as 
much  skill  lo  guide  a  plow  or  swing  a  scythe  rightly, 
as  it  does  to  use  a  plane  or  trowel.  This  knowledge  m 
farmers  ia  not  intuitive;  it  must  be  learned.  Farming 
is  praclical  business,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  is 
the  only  way  lo  become  skillful  in  uainj:  them.  In  this 
retpect,  farming  is  a  trade,  and  require*  mechanical 
skill. 

Farming  requires  intellectual  effort.  In  (he  manage- 
ment of  a  farm,  there  must  be  thought  nnd  calculation. 
Even  if  a  person  works  alone,  he  must  think.  He 
should  sindy  to  know  the  best  means  adupled  to  tbe 
end  in  view.  It  may  seem  easy  enoiijtb  lo  know  tbe  pro- 
per time  to  sow,  plant,  or  harvest,  but  lo  do  these 
thing*  in  tbe  best  time  and  wtty.  is  difficult.  And  so  of 
all  the  work  of  a  farm.  There  isagronl  difference  be- 
IweeiV  ifoing  to  work  underttandlntily,  and  at  hap-liax- 
aicl,  thinking  nothing  of  thu  circumstances.  True  il  i* 
that  like  cause*  acting  under  like  circumstance*,  pro- 
duce like  eSeotsj  but  here,  circumstances  differ  lomuoh 
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botween  cause  and  eflftfot,  in  eaoh  separate  instaoee, 
that  ihej  must  be  soanoed  oloselj  in  order  to  obtain 
•▼en  an  approximate  knowledge  of  tbe  resalt.  A  law* 
yer  mast  learn  fully ,  the  case  of  bis  client,  and  a  pbj- 
•ioian  must  examine  closely  his  patient,  to  know  bow  to 
act,  so  a  farmer  should  study  bis  business  to  know  bow 
to  direct  his  labors. 

A  farmer  should  be  well  informed.  Not  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  modes  of  ooltivation  in  bis 
own  vioinity,  but  at  much  as  possible,  with  that  of  the 
different  parts  of  his  own  country,  and  of  all  other 
countries.  To  do  this,  need  not  cott  a  great  deal  in 
this  age  of  cheap  reading.  Tbe  multiplicity  of-  publi- 
•atioos  and  periodicals  adapted  to  bis  wants,  so  cheap 
withal,  renders  him  without  escose,  if  be  is  not  con- 
stantly adding  to  his  stock  of  information.  'In  the 
'  good  time  coming,'  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
tluLt  tbe  farmer  not  only  be  well  informed,  but  eduea* 
ttd. 

It  is  also  important  that  tbe  farmer  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  chemical  science.  He  has  to  do  with 
nature,  and  in  her  operations,  from  tbe  reviTing  of  ve- 
getable life  in  spring,  to  tbe  ripening  of  the  last  fruits 
of  autumn,  chemical  changes  are  constantly  taking 
place.  The  elements  of  tbe  soil  enter  into  new  com- 
binations in  all  that  grows  out  of  the  earth.  These 
elements  and  their  combinations  should  be  understood. 
If  a  soil  is  fertile  or  sterile,  it  should  be  known  why  it 
is  so.  If  a  crop  fails,  it  should  be  known  what  ingre- 
dients of  soil  were  necessary  to  perfect  it.  The  'ifHiys 
and  wherefores'  of  all  this  are  generally  guessed  at ;  if 
we  guess  right,  well  and  good;  if  wrong,  we  must 
make  tbe  best  of  it.  How  much  better  u  it  to  Imow, 
than  to  have  unsatisfactory  opinions  of  tbe  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  in  tbe  processes  by  which  Na- 
ture accomplishes  her  purposes.  Farming  i$  a  science, 
and  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  of  great 
advantage  in  conducting  its  operations  successfully. 

'  All  honor  to  tbe  toiling  hand,'  but  more  especially 
to  bim  who  discovers  means  to  advance  agricultural  in- 
terests, or  to  increase  agricultural  knowledge.  W.  L. 
Batok.    KmBt  Wtav,  N,  H.,  May,  1849. 

Driving  Swine. 

£d».  CiTLTtvAToa — An  article  in  the  February  No. 
if  THm  CulUvatWy  on  **rtmoving  $win9**  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  to  you  for  publication,  my  me- 
thod of  removing  swine,  on  foot. 

Swine  are,  proverbially,  a  most  untractable  and  con- 
trary animal ;  and  are  not  a  little  akin  to  some  bipeds 
of  the  human  species  in  this  respect,  whom  we  must 
attempt  to  drive  in  an  opposite  direction,  in  order  to 
get  them  where  we  would  have  them. 

When  I  wish  to  drive  a  ho«; — if  I  wish  to  do  it  eatt- 
(y,  9xpiditxouaty,  and  with  the  grtatut  $afety — (for*I 
have  ol^en  seen  hogs  Hogged  lyid  beaten,  in  a  most  un- 
merciful and  cruel  manner,  and  all  to  no  purpose) — ^no 
matter  bow  large  they  are,  1  tie  a  small  rope  around 
one  of  their  bind  legs,  while  they  are  eating,  at  their 
trough;  and  then  let  them  jump:  in  a  few  moments 
they  will  be  as  manageable  as  an  ox  vrith  a  ring  in  bis 
nose,  and  may  be  driven  where  we  will.  With  a  rope 
nround  his  leg,  a  hog  may  be  driven  much  sooner  and 
with  less  effort,  tban  a  score  of  men,  boys  and  dogs 
oould  drive  bim  with  all  their  whips  and  clubs.  Sows 
witb  pig  may  be  removed  in  this  way,  where  the  dis- 
tance is  short  •  and  thereby  avoid  all  danger  of  injuring 
them  in  a  contrary  chase,  of  which  there  would  be 
much  danger,  if  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  driven 
quietly. 

This  mode  of  operating  would,  without  doubt,  prove 
quite  as  efficient  in  driving  any  other  animal,  tbat  was 
not  accustomed  to  be  led.  Let  it  be  tested.  8.  Ed- 
Wns  ToDD.    iMki  Ridgtf  Tow^itu  O;,  1849. 


A  CnlUvntor  an4  <«Tte  Cnttnier.** 

Edi.  CvLTivAToa — ^A  ooltivatOT  far  the  soil,  ii  m| 
witb  nniversal  benefit.  Some  soils,  bovevcr,  vill » 
ceive  more  benefit  from  iu  frequeet  me  thss  Mbm. 
Light  soils  lose  nearly  as  much,  whm  ond  too  G*. 
qoeatly,  in  tbe  escape  of  gases,  ss  thsy  gais  Inn  «>• 
ring  tbe  ground,  killing  tbe  weeds,  be.  TUs  fa» 
might  be  avoided,  by  tbe  addition  of  a  aill  reUer  i» 
mediately  behind  the  cultivator,  and  aitsbhed  to  it,  it 
slightly  press  tbe  surface,  which  will  pnfMt  isy » 
crease  of  evaporation — a  scwrce  of  nure  km,  pinioi. 
larly  in  light  soils,  tban  leaching. 

''  Tbe  Cultivator"  for  tbe  mind,  may  be  med  wHI 
equal  sncoeas.  Should  it  cause,  in  some  oiisiU,  atasi 
deney  towards  a  superabundance  of  theory,  1st  tk  m1 
be  rolled  or  pressed  by  a  little  bodily  labor.  Eipoi 
ence  will  tighten  op  the  sarbce,  and'  prerent  aaj  hu 
except  by  /# ncAtng,  which  never  can  bs  iacnased  kt 
"  The  Cultivator."  Stirring  the  soil  is  probthiy  tte 
principal  benefit  derived  from  tbe  use  of  a  coliiTmi; 
therefore,  everything  in  tbe  way  of  its  firequeoi  m 
should  be  removed  if  possible,  that  it  may  bi  tppU 
oflener  than  the  killing  of  weeds  might  reqoire. 

All  may  observe,  who  will  try  tbe  experinot,  tks 
difference  in  a  field  of  com,  where  a  coltiTstor  bnbm 
tbrongh  one  part  four  tiroes,  aaS  aoothsr  tvice;btf 
the  difierence  is  frequently  attributed  to  aone  oikr 
cause,  or  accidental  combination  of  csmei;  it  bog 
difficult  to  comprehend  bow  tbe  mere  stinisg  tbs  nl 
between  tbe  bills  coold  change  tbe  oolonr  tad  grovtk 
of  tbe  crop  to  such  an  extent.  When  ve  oosiidv  tbe 
attraction  existing  between  the  ^ts  of  plasn  ui 
their  nourishment,  through  the  medium  of  iDssncnlde 
spongioles,  whose  office  is  to  search  after,  select  ui 
suck  up  such  materials  as  are  fitted  for  tbdr  ue,  vi 
shall  see  that  the  loosening  of  tbe  soi*  fsdiiiatei  tbeir 
approach  to  particles  of  noarisbment  tbat  vooJd  other- 
wise be  unattainable,  while  tbe  motion  of  the  nil  li 
mits  more  freely  tbe  approach  of  tbe  attneled  pei^ 
cles.  This  may  be  illustrated  fay  nuxiag  iae  rted 
filings  with  sand,  spread  upon  a  table,  vi£  t  nasaal 
in  the  midst,  and  stirring  the  mixture  ia  aaj  vij, « 
jarring  tbe  table  by  striking  on  it,  tbe  steel  filiegi  viS 
be  seen  to  approach  the  magnet  every  time  their  t» 
pose  is  disturbed,  while  all  other  psrtieles  is  the  oil- 
ture  wiH  be  as  liable  to  recede  as  sfposc^. 

There  is  something  striking  k  tbe  compaiiioa  be- 
tween a  cultivator  lor  tbe  noil,  aad  "  Tbe  Cn^UTstoi' 
for  the  mind ;  but  there  b  a  diffeienee:  vrbile  tbe  oai 
kills  the  wecids,  and  puts  in  motioB  the  soil,  tbenbf 
facilitatiug  the  approach  of  the  roots  and  tlMir  ■» 
rishment,  the  other  not  only  fills  the  place  of  idi 
speculations,  pnU  tbe  mind  in  motioa,  asd  vhib  il 
facilitates  the  approach  of  noariabment  from  other  sos^ 
CCS,  actually  furnishes  some  of  the  most  esiSBtiii  a* 
gredients  for  tbe  strongest  growth. 

As  the  earth  may  be  cultivated  more  succenfiiUj  hy  thi 
appliuation  of  a  properly  cultivated  mind,  so  tbe  and  mf 
be  fertilised  by  contemplating  the  causes  and  efteoif 
a  well  cultivated  soil.  «  To  bhn  thjat  hatb,  iki&  b 
given,''  is  written  by  divine  inspiration,  and  copied  hf 
Nature  info  every  well  cultivated  field,  as  God's  tisA. 
Tbe  soil  that  sends  forth  the  most  loxnrioai  grovth  ii 
assisted  roost  with  nourishment  aflbrded  bjr  the  tta» 
phere.  That  every  plant  depends  more  or  ten  ipa 
the  atmosphere  for  sustenance,  is  universsllj  sdnittfi 
That  most  plants  draw  a  large  share  of  tbeir  v^ 
from  it,  is  also  evident,  from  tbe  remit  of  BssMrm 
experiments.  As  the  greater  growth  of  root  extritf 
more  from  tbe  soil,  so  the  more  loxnrisat  tbe  leef.thi 
greater  tbe  capacity  to  draw  from  tbe  atmotpher* 
When  you  add  fertility  to  the  soil,  by  maanria?  ud^ 
jndioioos  cultivation,  so  as  to  iaereaseths  gnvtk* 
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oar  crop,  yoa  place  your&elf  in  tba  situaiion  of  bim 
lat  hath,  whereby  you  will  receive,  not  only  the  ad- 
anta^res  of  a  more  retentiye  soil,  but  the  fertilizitig 
oalitics  in  the  atmosphere,  which  perhaps  have  floated 
rer  many  barren  and  badly  ouUivaied  fields,  where 
le  crops  had  not  tlie  surface  of  leaf  or  8tren>;th  of  con- 
liiution  to  attract  them.  Thus,  you  Lot  only  receive 
le  iiicrcftse  of  your  two  or  five  talents,  but  that  which 
>  taken  from  him  that  hath  nor.  Such  are  some  of 
le  inducements  held  out  to  the  farmer,  "  to  improve 
le  soil  and  the  mind.''  Deak.  LyontdaUt  Ftbnh 
ry,  1849.  

Transmntation* 


The  notion  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess, 
\  not  yet  quite  extinct.  The  editor  of  the  Michigan 
farmer  cautions  his  readers  against  the  attempt  to 
use  wheM  on  wet  land,  beoanso,  he  says, '' i/*  <Ae 
Unt  survive,  it  toill  be  more  likely  to  be  chest  than 
fheat."  He  declares  his  readiness  and  ability  to  main- 
un  his  '*  position,''  that  wheat  will  change  to  chess, 
y  "  incontrovertible  facts;"  a.:d  addin<*  a  word  of  la- 
lentation  on  the  '^  blindness  and  inconsistency  of  poor 
uman  nature,"  he  goes  on  to  state  that — ''  The  men 
rho  maintain  that  wheat  never  degenerates  into  chess, 
;enerally  undertake  to  sustain  their  position  by  theo* 
etic  reasonings,  in  opposition  to  the  roost  undoubted 
acts  before  their  eyes;  and  yet  these  are  the  very 
neo,  generally  speaking,  who  rant  against  book-farm- 
Bg,  because,  they  say,  it  consists  in  visionary  theories, 
(>(?ardkss  of  practical  experience ''!!  The  article  oon- 
tiiides  by  reiterating  the  assertion,  that — "  the  dootrine 
>r  transrootation  may  be  triumphantly  sustained." 

The  obstacles  to  the  successful  culture  of  wheat  on 
ret  ground  are  sufficiently  nuinerons,  without  adding 
he  fear  of  transmutation.    The  idea,  however,  is  new 

0  us,  that — '*  the  men  who  maintain  that  wheat  never 
iegenerates  into  chess,  are  the  rery  men,  generally 
ipeaking,  who  rant  against  book- farming" !  But  we 
lope  our  friend  will  favor  the  public,  as  soon  as  prac- 
icable,  with  his  *'  incontrovertible  facts,"  in  proof  of 
;ransmutation ;  for  we  have  never  seen  any  such  proof, 
rbe  doctrine  has  been  long  asserted,  and  to  its  advo- 
»tes  belongs  the  duty  of  demonstrating  its  truth.  It 
s  contended  that  wheat,  under  certain  circumstances, 
8  converted  into  chess;  and  if  it  is  so,  we  do  not  see 
whj  the  fact  may  not  be  clearly  established.  For  in- 
iianoe,  take  a  quantity  of  earth,  suitable  for  the  growth 
)f  wheat,  and  subject  it  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
sill  he  sure  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  any  seeds  it  may 
iontain;  put  the  earth  in  pots  of  suitable  size,  and  sow 

1  certain  number  of  wheat  grains  in  each;  note  the 
lumber  which  come  up.  Subject  the  plants  to  the 
H-ocess  deemed  most  likely  to  cause  transmutation. 

It  is  an  original  law  of  nature,  that  the  earth  shall 
>ring  *'  forth  grasfj^nd  herb,  yielding  seed  after  its 
[ind."  [Gen.  i,  12,Taod  the  transmutation  of  a  plant 
nto  another,  of  a  distinct  genus,  is  so  great  a  deviu- 
ioR  from  this  law,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  nne- 
loivocal  and  positive  evidence  can  warrant  its  belief. 

We  notice  that  the  Berknhire  Culturitt  hints  at  a 
'solution  of  the  chess  difficulty,"  on  the  ground  of 
:rott-inipregnation,  A  correspondent  of  that  paper 
lives  some  instances  of  the  intermixture  of  different 
(inds  of  beans;  and  the  editor,  in  commenting  on  the 
::ii'f-umstance,  relates  similar  instances  of  the  mixture 
ilMiflprent  kinds  of  Indian  corn.  Wc'see  nothing  par- 
lic'iilarly  striking  or  unusual  in  the  cases  cited;  cer- 
ttiiilr,  they  fall  very  far  short  of  touching  the  point 
snicr  consideration, — the  mixture  of  wheat  and  chess. 
W  the  *'  scarlet  runners"  (beans  )  had  mixed  with  peas, 
)r  tlic  Indian  corn  with  wheat,  there  would  have  been 
hjitiethimr  more  aaaloffoiis  to  tl»e  supposed  mixture  of 
vij'^at  and   ohcsa.     But  the   mixture  mentioned,  was 


w'iih  plants  of  similar  varieties,  belonging  to  the  sara« 
species.  Wheat  {Triticum)  and  chess  (^Bromiu)  are 
not  only  different  species,  but  of  different  genera, — ta 
much  so  as  wheat  and  oats,  or  wheat  and  Indian  corn. 
When  it  is  proved  that  these  hybridize,  we  will  admit| 
with  our  friend  of  the  Culturiet,  that  "  the  subject  ii 
worth  exammation.'' 

But  hybrids,  whether  plants  or  animals,  show  traita 
of  their  diverse  parentage.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  ex- 
hibited by  chess.  We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
special  variation  in  the  species  (B.  tecalinut,)  to  whick 
it  is  alleged  wheat  changes;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  has  produced  '*  seed  after  its  kind"  from 
the  begiiming. 

Pfo  Protection  to  Crows. 


£d0.  Cttltivatos — ^TheNew-Tork  Fwrmer  and  Me- 
chanic,  contained  an  article  copied  from  a  Massaoba- 
setts  agricultural  paper,  beaded  "  Protection  to  Grows," 
in  which  the  writer  asserts  that  crows  are  a  benefit  in- 
stead of  injury,  to  the  farmer;  that  they  do  more  good 
by  destroying  worms  and  insects,  than  injury  in  pulling 
up  corn ;  that  soaking  oorn  in  tar- water  and  rolling  it 
in  plaster,  will  prevent  crows  from  pulling  up  oorn.  I 
know  by  experience,  that  corn  thus  prepared  ie  not  al- 
ways seoure  from  the  attacks  of  crows ;  true,  they  will 
not  eat  much  of  it;  but  they  will  pull  a  bill  here,  and  a 
hill  there,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  pure  article,  until  a 
large  portion  of  the  oorn  is  pulled  up. 

Twine,  stretched  around  the  corn  field  and  several 
times  across  it,  is  the  method  generally  adopted  by  tba 
farmers  in  this  neighborhood  to  protect  their  corn-fields 
from  crows,  and  it  rarely  if  ever  fails  to  be  effectual. 
But  the  damage  done  to  our  corn-fields,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  sum  total  of  the  injury  that  we  have  to  suf- 
fer from  these  rascally  depredators.  I  am  their  deci- 
ded snemy,  and  believe  them  to  be  the  most  mischiev- 
ous and  thievish  of  the  feathered  race.  They  destroy 
our  eggs,  chickens,  young  turkeys,  and  sometimes  even 
venur')  tf  attack  young  lambs,  whioh  they  soon  kill  by 
plucking  >ut  their  eyes — ^however  they  rarely,  in  this 
section,  kill  lambs,  except  when  these  animals  are  enfee- 
bled by  cold  storms,  and  lie  in  fields  or  woods  remote 
from  the  house.  When  hens  or  turkeys  have  nests  a 
little  distance  from  the  house  or  barn,  I  have  knowm 
them  to  watch  until  the  hen  or  turkey  left  the  nest,  and 
then  seize  the  egg  and  away. 

Tvro  years  ago,  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  and  I 
could  not  find  the  nest  of  an  old  hen  turkey.  After 
many  fruitless  searches,  one  morning  I  missed  her,  and 
after  hunting  a  short  time,  saw  an  old  crow  perched  oo 
the  highest  of  a  group  of  fruit  trees,  (about  twenty 
rods  from  the  house,)  beneath  which  was  the  turkey  OQ 
a  nest,  among  the  high  grass  in  one  corner  of  the  fenoe. 
Thinks  I — ''old  crow,  you  don't  get  these  eggs."  I 
went  to  the  house,  watched  to  see  the  turkey  leave  tha 
nest.  At  last  I  saw  her  coming  towards  the  houaCi 
and  started  to  get  the  eggs,  when  the  crow,  although 
I  was  in  full  sight,  and  halloed,  flew  into  the  nest, 
siezed  the  newly  laid  egg,  and  flew  away.  The  neet 
was  empty.  To  carry  eggs,  they  thrust  their  bilb  into 
them.  Their  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  birds  is  great, 
especially  of  those  species  which  build  open  nests.  la 
western  New- York  during  the  last  few  years,  crowa 
have  increased,  while  many  other  species  of  birds  havo 
become  rare.  The  American  Robin,  Ferruginous  Thrnsll 
Cat-Bird,  and  many  others  are  seldom  seen;  while  ma- 
ny species,  as  if  to  avoiil  the  crows,  build  their  nests 
among  the  trees  and  shrubbery  near  dwellings,  both  in 
the  villasre  and  country,  where  the  crows  dare  not 
oome.  The  birds'  eggs  and  young  birds  destroyed  by 
crows,  w<mld,  if  suffered  to  live,  do  vastly  more  good 
in  the  destruction  of  worms  and  insects,  than  crowi| 
besides  enlivening  the  country  with  their  preseaee,  aad 
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eheerino  it  will  their  sonr^s.  The  crows  have  not  a 
redeeinin<r  quality  that  renders  them  entitled  to  be 
saved.  Thoy  are  almost  universally  obnoxious  to  the 
agricoltaral  community,  and  various  are  the  methods 
employed  to  destroy  them.  They  know  enough  to 
avoid  the  marksman,  and  are  rarely  shot.  The  roost 
eflfectual  way  to  destroy  them,  is  to  steep  corn  in  helle- 
bore or  strychnine,  and  strew  it  around  some  dead  car> 
cass  in  the  winter  season.  The  carc&ss  should  be  in 
some  field  or  woods,  out  of  the  way  of  domestic 
fowls  or  animals.  The  late  severe  winter  propably  de- 
stroyed many  crows,  since  they  are  loss  numerous  than 
usual  this  sprinjr. 

The  American  crow  has  been  supposed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  common  carrion  crow  of  Europe,  but  it  is 
now  considered  by  ornithologists  to  be  diflerent,  from  its 
tmalier  size,  shape  of  its  tongue,  gregarious  habita  and 
Toica.  It  is  also  much  more  timid  and  fearful  of  man. 
Nattall  says  that  the  European  crow  is  so  familiar  and 
audttcioas  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant,  that  it  will  fre* 
qaent  the  courts  of  bouses  and  like  a  harpy  alight  bold- 
\y  on  the  dishes,  as  the  servants  are  carrying  in  the  din- 
ner, and  oarry  off  the  meat,  if  not  driven  away  by 
blows.  8.  B.  BvcKLBT.  IVttt  DrtttUn.  Yattt  Co,. 
N,  F.,  May,  1849. 

Catching  Red  Sqoirrela* 

Eds.  Cvltivatos— There  have  been  in  Tk€  Culti- 
vator ^  several  modes  recommended  for  the  destruction 
of  rats  and  mice — those  vexations  destroyers  of  the 
farmers'  grain;  bat  nothing  has  been  said,  with  regard 
to  the  destruction  of  rtd  tquirrtlif  which  find  their 
way  into  the  corn  crib,  however  securely  it  may  be 
goarded  against  the  entrance  of  rats  and  mice.  Every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  these  little  maraaders, 
knows  too  well  how  readily  he  will  gnaw  a  hole  through 
the  barn  roof,  or  into  the  granary ;  and  how  frequently 
is  it  the  case  that  they  enter  the  domioil  of  the  farmer 
and  plunder  the  precious  fruits,  **  which  autumn  richly 
pours  ''—chestnuts,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  fito  ,  which 
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been  safely  stored  for  use.  daring  the  long  and 
pleasant  evenings  of  winter.  Where  they  are  su  nume- 
rous as  they  have  b-sen  in  this  re^lbn  (he  past  few  sea- 
sons, their  destruction  is  an  object,  as  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmer,  as  the  destruction  of  any  other 
animal,  which  wastes  and  destroys  the  fruits  of  the 
farmer's  industry.  One  red  squirrel,  permitted  to  live 
about  a  barn,  or  corn  crib,  will  destroy  more  grain  than 
two  rats;  besides  the  injury  they  are  liable  to  do  to 
the  building  by  gnawing  holes  in  the  roof  or  the  ceiling. 
As  they  arc  always  soquickandshy  in  committing  their 
depredations,  and  ns  we  cannot  always  avail  ourselves 
of  an  opportunity  of  demolishing  them  with  **  Mexi- 
can t^rapty"  and  as  they  are  not  readily  can&ht  in  com- 
mon traps,  I  have  practiced  a  more  expeditious  and 
funny  mode  of  capturing  them — which  will  be  sport  for 
boys. 

Unlike  the  black  and  the  gray  squirrels,  which  sel- 
dom or  never  seek  a  refuge  in  a  hole  in  the  rails  of  a 
fence,  when  pursued,  the  red  squirrel  searches  out  all 
•Qch  hiding  places  in  the  fences  where  he  is  accustom- 
ed to  run — as  if  to  seek  places  of  safely  and  conceal- 
ment, when  pursued  by  the  sportsman.  Although  they 
are  bold  in  approaching  places,  where  the  black  and  the 
gray  squirrel  dare  not  make  their  appearance,  still  they 
are  exceedingly  suspicious  and  shy  nf  anythin<r  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  trap.  Taking  advanta<;e  of 
their  remarkable  propensity  to  run  into  holes,  I  lay  a 
pamp-losTi  or  a  bark  which  has  rolled  together,  or  any- 
thing which  has  a  bole  in  it  larsre  enou<rh  for  them  to 
enter,  upon  the  fence;  and  as  the  dog  or  anything  else 
chases  them  alon<r,  they  will  take  refuge  in  this  trap. 
Then  if  I  wish  to  take  them  alive,  I  hold  a  bag  over 
one  end,  and  punch  them  out  with  a  pole.     8post8mak. 


The  report  on  the  Breadstu0a  of  the  United  Stata 
made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pateou,  by  Levis  c! 
Bbck.  M.  D.,  contains  many  (aeU  worthy  of  spetUl  tt- 
lention.  The  remarks  in  regard  to  tbepreier\atioo  (k' 
grain,  exhibit  in  a  striking  light,  the  aeeeasiiy  and  %i. 
vantage  of  adopting  some  artificial  mode  of  drjiaw. 
The  losses  which  are  sustained  from  the  soaring  o| 
6our,  and  the  chemical  changes  in  breadstafis.  bj  mis* 
nal  moisture,  is  estimated  at  from  $3,000,0(»0  to  $5^ 
000,000  annualfy.  The  practice  of  shippiog  grsis  ia 
bulk  is  considered  the  cause  of  ranch  injury. 

The  remedy  proposed,  is  the  rem  oval  of  a  portios  of 
the  water  naturally  contained  in  floor  and  grais.  B« 
the  process  of  drying  requires  great  care.  Ia  npsi 
to  ordinary  kiln  drying,  it  is  obeenred: — ^"^  Thepssa^ 
of  the  grain  or  flour,  howerer  rapidly,  over  hj«&lj 
heated  sai  faces  is  apt  to  acorcb,  aad  thas  give  tkes  as 
unpleasant  flavor.  From  the  rapid  evolotkiB  of  tks 
moisture  in  the  form  of  steam  by  the  heat  thoaappfied, 
unless  proper  ventilation  be  also  secured,  farther  injoy 
a'ill  probably  result.  The  steam  again  eoadeesiafr  is- 
to  water,  upon  the  eooling  of  the  floar,  may  scetas- 
late  in  particulajr  parts  of  the  maaa  operated  os,  ssd, 
thus,  perhaps,  render  it  at  least  equally  liable  to  i^vj 
as  it  would  haTe  been  wiihoat  the  employBeBt  of  tkii 
process." 

The  report  further  obaerres  that  ''  in  then  smpbi 
of  wheat  floor  that  have  been  exposed  to  a  degras  d 
heat  high  aoough  to  expel  all  the  water,  the  glitei 
is  less  toogh  and  elastic — a  proof  that  its  qstliij 
has  been  impaired.  It  is  probable  that  the  pieponiHS 
of  dextrine  and  glucose  may  tbos  also  be  isoreaacd  st 
the  expense  of  the  starch.  Under  these eirvunsisfleai, 
a  subsequent  exposure  to  moisture  and  a  sligbi  deii* 
tion  ol  temperature,  estabJisbes  the  laetie  and  femes- 
tation,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  ohief  cause  of  tte  flar- 
ing of  flour." 

Mr.  J.  R.  STAFFoao'a  process  of  steaa-dryiac,  o( 
which  we  have  several  times  spoken,  is  thos  aoiiccd: 

"The  adTantages  to  be  denyed  from  artifietaldiris*, 
are  more  fully  attained  by  the  inventioa  patesieJ  if 
J^r.  J.  R.  Stafford,  in  1847,  than  by  any  other  piss 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  based  opoo  the  pro- 
cess for  drying  organic  bodiea  usually  adopted im  the  Ja- 
boratory.  The  grain  or  flour  is  broi^t  7ato  coauct 
with  a  surface  of  metal  heated  by  s&eam,  aad  a  doe  de- 
gree of  vejitilation,  so  important  to  the  compleitoe  of 
the  drying,  is  secured.  As  the  heat  isnotraitsed  abofs 
that  of  boiling  water,  there  is  no  danger  of  injoringiks 
quality,  color,  or  flavor  of  the  substances  sobieded  to  ia 
action.  The  heat  is,  moreover,  uniform,  and  the  expens 
is  said  to  be  less  than  thatof  the  mode  of  dnring  heretolbre 
generally  adopted.  By  Mr.  Stafford's  apparatus,  16 cr 
17  pounds  of  water  are  expelled  ^^n  each  faarrei  s( 
flour;  this  reduce»  the  pro|M>riioa^n  water  to  fovor 
five  per  cent.,  an  amount  too  small  to  be  prodoctire  of 
injury.  Absolute  dryness  cannot  be  easily  attained  S' 
cepl  by  a  long  exposure  of  the  flour  to  the  beat,  snitf 
is  not  rei^oired  for  its  preserration;  a  reduction  of  tis 
amount  nf  water  to  the  small  per  (seotage  ja»(  sisui 
has  been  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  this  eb- 
jrct.  I  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  render  a  more  import- 
ant service  to  dealers  in  breadstuffs,  than  to  reconoesd 
strongly  the  employment  of  this  or  a  similar  process  «f 
drying.". 

The  grain  and  flour  should  be  packed  in  eleaa  saa 
tight  barrels,  and  kept  without  unnecessary  exposarets 
the  air. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  hare  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stapfosd,  stating  that  doriagtkepi^ 
year  there  have  been  but  few  shipments  to  Bnglaad,  of 
meal  dried  by  his  prooess,  and  none  of  corn :  that  Messrs. 
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lllen  fc  Whittlesj,  and  Messrs.  Gibson,  Shotwell  & 
"iUy.y  of  Neu'-York.  have  made  some  shipments  of  meal, 
md  that  the  parcels  have  brought  from  one  shilling  to 
wo  shii]in<rs  more  per  barrel  than  anj  other  dried 
Deal  in  market.  Mr.  S.  further  states  that  the  rea- 
on  vriiy  there  has  not  been  more  meal  sent  abroad,  is, 
hat  the  home  and  Canada  demand  has  been  so  great  as 
o  take  all  that  has  been  made  bv  the  raacbines  now  in 
tperation.  Mnch  of  that  which  has  gone  to  Canada, 
s  said  to  have  found  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  Mr.  8.  says  the  price  of  the  meal 
ent  to  New- York  has  been  from  two  to  three  shillings 
»er  barrel  more  than  the  Jersey  or  Brandy  wine  meal. 

EngliMli  Tnmepn. 

It  has  been  a  Yankee  maxim,  from  the  days  of  (he 
'iigrim  fathers,  that — ''  turneps  should  be  sown  on  the 
t5th  of  Jaly,  let  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry."  The 
;oinmoB  English  flat  tarnep  will  usually  do  well,  if 
•own  on  proper  soil,  any  time  from  the  20tb  of  July  to 
he  10th  of  August.  They  may  not  yield  so  largely  as 
rhca  sown  somewhat  earlier,  but  the  roots  will  be 
'weeter,  and  will  keep  better. 

The  white  turnep  is  not  a  very  nutritive  vegetable ; 
>at  as  it  may  be  grown  on  lands  from  which  a  crop 
»r  hay  or  grain  has  been  taken,  the  same  season — is  a 
rood  /allow  crop,  leaving  the  ground  in  good  coiidi- 
ion<— and  is  useful  in  feeding  sheep,  cows  or  young 
itock..  in  the  early  par.t  of  winter,  it  may  be  made  a 
>rofiial>le  crop,  in  many  instances.  The  grass  or  grain 
itubble  may  be  plowed  in,  and  a  dressing  of  Ana  ma- 
lore,  compost  or  ashes,  spread  and  harrowed  in.  Tba 
leed  may  be  sown  with  a  seed-drill, — the  quantity  va- 
yiog  frooi  one  pound  to  two  pounds  per  acre.  If  the 
(ced  vegetates  well,  and  the  young  plants  are  not  at- 
acked  by  insects,  a  pound  to  the  acre  will  give  a 
'  good  stand'* — the  rows  being  twenty  inches  apart, — 
Mit  there  is  more  certainty  in  the  use  of  a  greater 
laaatity,  and  to  guard  against  emergencies,  it  is  better 
o  iise  plenty  of  seed.  After  the  plants  have  got  well 
nto  ''  rough  leaf,"  and  are  secure  from  injury  by  the 
[y,  they  should  bo  thinned  to  the  distance  of  six  to  eight 
Doh^ni  in  the  rows;  and  the  ground  should  be  kept 
dean  by  the  harrow,  cultivator  and  boo. 

Cement  for  Cellars* 


Eds.  Cultivator — A  cellar  may  be  made  drj^with- 
•at  draining,  by  means  of  good  masonry;  that  is,  if 
oth  materials  and  workmanship  are  of  the  best  kinds 
3r  that  purpose.  The  excavation  being  made  to  any 
epth  required,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  the  walls  to 
e  faced  on  both  sides,  let  the  foundation  be  laid  with 
t  least  six  inches  of  concrete,  in  two  layers  of  three 
iche?  each ;  the  first  left  to  setf  so  as  not  to  bo  easily 
isturbed  before  laying  the  second. 

The  concrete  to  be  made  as  follows:  Take  any  kind 
r  sound  durable  stono,  and  break  it  as  is  done  for 
CcAdamised  roads;  the  largest  pieces  to  be  no  larger 
ban  a  pullet's  egg,  and  the  smallest  the  size  of  an 
corn.  Take,  also,  of  the  best  water  lime,  or  cemeift, 
ne  part,  and  of  sharp  sand,  perfectly  free  from  mud 
r  loam,  three  parts,  and  in  a  tight  mortar  box,  with- 
ut  water,  incorporate  thoroughly  the  cement  and  sand, 
ntil  every  ^rain  of  the  sand  be  separately  rolled  in 
^ic  cement.  Then  add  water  to  make  it  mortar,  which 
iiist  be  thoroughly  tempered,  so  thai  if  it  be  kept  to 
tand  a  while,  no  water  shall  collect  in  any  depression 
*ft  on  the  surface  of  the  heap,  which  is  the  best  test, 
fM-haps,  of  its  being  sufficiently  worked,  while  at  the 
a  me  time  it  is  sufficiently  moist  to  be  pliant  with  the 
ro"wel. 

The  broken  stone  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  the  mor- 
ar,  in  such  quantity  as  will  leave  each  piece  of  stone 


fairly  embedded  in  the  mortar,  and  as  much  stone  as 
possible  with  that  provision.  It  is  then  with  dispatch 
to  be  laid  down  in  the  foundation,  as  already  directed, 
and  of  such  width  as  to  project  a  little  on  each  side  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wull,  and,  of  course,  around  the 
whole  cellar. 

The  floor  will  be  of  the  same  material,  and  is  to  be 
done  in  the  same  way,  the  whole  of  each  layer  to  be 
well  beaten  down  and  compacted  with  the  back  of  a 
shovel ;  and,  at  last,  all  to  be  finished  with  a  thin  coat 
of  the  cement  mortar.  The  floor,  however,  need  not 
be  laid  until  all  the  other  work  is  complete.  On  the 
foundation,  as  described,  the  walls  are  to  be  built,  with 
equal  care,  of  stones  and  mortar,  made  of  one  part  of 
cement  and  three  of  sand.  Every  crevice  must  be  per- 
fectly filled  with  mortar,  and  the  stones  so  completely 
bedded  and  pointed  as  that  no  one  piece  may  touch 
another. 

As  Mr.  Johnston  says  about  draining,  the  true  way 
to  go  about  this  kind  of  work,  is  to  go  at  it  as  though 
it  was  to  "  coat  nothing,'*  and  there  will  be  satisfaction 
in  the  end. 

In  making  the  concrete,  the  broken  stone  should  be 
perfectly  free  from  dust  and  dirt  of  every  kind;  and 
unless  it  is  clean,  should  be  washed.  If  inland  sand  is 
quite  clean,  it  is  better  than  lake  sand, — the  latter 
being  rounded  by  the  nibbing  of  the  particles  against 
each  other,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  water. 

There  should  be  no  quick-lime  used ;  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  slack  longer  than  people  think  for,  and  pre- 
vents the  cohesion  of  the  cement. 

Frost  will  not  injure  it  if  once  fairly  set ;  but  that 
also  requires  time,  and  it  sbonld  be  protected  by  some 
nonconducting  substance  on  the  ground,  and  as  high  aa 
the  walls  outside,  for  at  least  one  winter;  and  the 
work  should  be  all  completed  before  the  frost  comes. 

Very  good  cetnent  can  be  had  ih  Buffalo.  I  do  not 
remember  the  maker's  name,  but  I  think  the  place  was 
called  A^von ;  and  I  think  the  merchant  was  Daw.  It 
cost  $1.75  per  barrel  some  years  ago.  W.  8.  Elli- 
coitvilUy  May  25,  1849. 

Wire  Fences. 


Eds.  CirtTivAToa — I  was  much  interested  with  a 
late  article  in  your  excellent  journal  from  H.  V.  L.,  on 
the  subject  of  Wire  fence.  There  are  many  who,  like 
myself  have  never  seen  such  a  fence,  and  would  like  a 
little  further  information.  What  is  the  mode  of  (aaten- 
ing  the  wires  at  the  end  of  the  fence  ?  What  means 
are  used  to  tighten  the  wires,  and  is  there  not  danger 
of  their  breaking  in  winter  from  the  effects  of  frost,  un- 
less they  are  loosened  ?  Boring  holes  in  the  posts, 
while  it  is  attended  with  considerable  labor,  must  tend 
to  weaken  them,  if  not  to  hasten  their  decay. 

Why  might  not  small  staples  driven  into  the  posts  to 
confine  the  wires,  answer  well  instead  of  holes  ? 

Would  wires  5  inches  apart,  and  20  leet  between 
posts,  make  an  efficient  sheep  fence  ?  If  not,  why 
might  not  smaller  wires  (i>ay  No.  16)  be  placed  between 
the  larger  ones.  Will  those  who  understand  these  mat- 
ters, he  so  kind  as  to  give  U8.a  little  ''more  light."  8. 
W.  

Sheltering  Sheep. 

Eds.  CrLTiv\TOR — Permit  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  farmers  in  Oliio  and  other  sections  of  the  country, 
to  the  importance  of  proviiling  shelter  for  sheep  and 
other  domestic  animals.  I  have  had  some  cxperienee 
in  keeping  sheep  at  s:acks,  exposed  to  the  drizzling 
rains  and  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  during  the 
winter  season.  In  the  winter  of  1847—8,  I  put  one 
hundred  to  stack,  and  gave  them  plenty  of  bay  and 
some  Train  through  the  winter.     The  loss  was  over  20 
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per  eent.  I  have  no  doubt  they  iite  a  foartb  mora  than 
the  tame  namber  that  were  protected,  of  which  the 
Ion  was  only  two  per  cent.  In  cooseqaence  of  this  re- 
gull,  I  built  ample  aheds  during  the  past  summer,  pro- 
Tided  with  hay-loftS'-one  60  by  20,  and  another  55  by 
20  feet.  (I  will  just  observe  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  building  sheds  of  this  kind,  that  24  feet  is 
about  the  proper  width,  and  the  additional  expense  of 
four  feet  is  trifling.)  These  sheds  are  set  to  two  barns, 
and  enclose  the  yard  on  three  sides.  Here,  in  separate 
divisions,  I  have  kept  my  sheep  the  past  winter.  They 
had  good  bay  and  plenty  of  water,  and  the  yards  were 
etrawed  three  times  a  week.  I  feed  some  grain  to  my 
lambs  in  winter,  and  give  some  to  ewes  in  spring.  My 
loss  up  to  this  time  (April  15tb,)  is  half  of  one  per 
cent.  Many  of  my  sheep  were  in  low  condition  in  the 
fall,  yet  I  would  like  to  compare  them  with  any  flock 
of  the  same  number,  that  have  had  no  protection.  £. 
Halley.     Cleveland f  Ohioy  Jpril,  1849. 

Legislative  Aid  to  Agricaltme* 

£d8*  CuLTivAToa — I  wish  to  make  some  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  money  raised  by  the  legislature  for  dis- 
tributiou  to  agricultural  societies.  I  am  informed  by 
our  late  representative,  that  the  money  designed  for 
counties  which  have  no  organized  agricultural  society, 
still  lies  in  the  State  treasury.  I  find  by  referring  to 
the  TrantactioiiM  of  the  State  Society  for  1847,  that 
there  were  but  forty-one  county  reports ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable many  of  these  societies  were  not  organized  for 
•everal  years  after  the  appropriations  were  made.  It 
appears  to  me  that  some  legislative  action  should  be 
taken  at  an  early  day,  in  reference  to  this  matter.  In 
relation  to  those  counties  where  there  are  no  organised 
agricultural  societies,  and  where  the  people  are  onwil- 
Uog  to  organize,  it  seems  to  ma  that  there  would  be 
nothing  wrong  in  taking  their  quota  of  the  money  which 
now  lies  idle,  or  is  used  for  other  purposes,  and  distri- 
bute it  among  the  counties  where  there  are  such- socie- 
ties. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  course  would  cause  the 
formation  of  societies  in  several  counties,  and  would  be 
the  means  of  doing  much  good.  Lotan  Smith.  Falli* 
buTgk,  N.  F.,  May,  1849. 

AgricvUnral  Chemistry. 

Ws  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Salisbvbt 
with  the  following  account,  prepared  by  hira  for  the 
Trantaetiom  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, of  some  investigations  connected  with  the  com- 
position of  the  tomato,  and  the  fruit  of  the  egg-plant. 
These  investigations  are  interesting  from  being  mostly 
in  a  new  field,  and  as  relating  to  substances  which  are 
coming  more  or  less  into  use  as  edibles. — Eds. 

The  tomato  and  the  egg-plant  belong  to  the  order 
Bolanaoea — the  potato  tribe.  The  properties  of  many 
of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant. Many  of  its  families  contain  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic principle,  which  renders  the  herbage,  and  gene- 
rally the  fruit,  very  poisonous.  A  number  of  these 
bodies  are  among  the  most  active  medioines:  as  bella* 
dona,  henbane f  ttramoninm,  &c. 

Among  the  species  of  the  Solannm  family,  a  number 
are  cultivated  for  the  palatable  and  nutricioos  food 
which  some  parts  of  the  plant  furnilft,  while  others  are 
highly  valued  as  furnishing  some  active  principles  used 
in  medicine.  Those  of  the  former  class  most  highly 
esteemed,  are  the  potato,  tomato,  and  egg-plant. 

The  part  of  the  plant  eaten,  when  mature,  is  gene- 
rally free  trom  any  deleterious  qualities;  although  the 
herbage  of  the  potato  plant,  and  especially  the  youug 
sprouts,  contain  a  poisonous' body , — a  vegetable  alkali 
called  solania.     The  herbage  of  the  tomato  and  egg- 


plant probably  are  also  pervaded  by  a  poiaonoos  pnaei. 
pie,  though  I  do  not  know  aa  tiita  has  as  yet  heci 
actually  demonstraied. 

Tomato  or  Lovk  Apple. — (So/aaui  fycerpeni 
cum.)  This,  like  the  potato,  grows  wild  ia  Soiik 
America,  and  is  supposed  to  be  indigeooos  to  tbt 
country.  It  was  introduced  into  notice  in  1796,  ms 
after  tlie  potato  It  has  been  caliivated  and  used  b 
a  long  time  in  Europe,  and  for  some  time  in  ibe  &oatk- 
ern  states;  yet  its  introduction  imo  the  nortfaens  u^ 
eastern  states  is  of  a  coraparaiively  recent  daie.  T*< 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  cultivated  is  snffieieBi  en* 
dence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  Of  tW 
numerous  forms  in  which  it  is  used,  it  is  quite  asBCcei- 
sary  here  to  speak. 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties  in  enJtivstioB,  the 
red'/ruittd  and  the  yellow-fruited.  Of  each  of  ibne 
there  are  several  sub-varieties,  the  principal  of  vkits 
are:  Of  the  red — the  common  iarge-lobed.  ibemeiiihe 
pear-ehapedf  and  the  cherry^thaped  ;  of  theye^sv— ite 
large-yellow,  the  tmail,  the  pmr-Mkaped,  asJ  tk 
cherry-tkapod. 

The  fruit  of  one  of  the  red  aorta  was  ezsnised  bj 
M.  M.  Fodere  and  Heebt,*  who  give  the  ioUoviaf 
bodies  as  the  resalt  of  their  investigatioa: 

1 .  An  acid  seemingly  peculiar.  It  is  dcsd^iyed  hf 
distilling  heat.  In  the  berries,  it  is  probably  oomUaEd 
with  a  bitter  matter,  thooght  to  be  aolania. 

2.  A  volatile  oil,  difficult  to  separate,  asd  vUek 
evaporates  vrith  great  rapidity. 

3.  An  eztracto-rednoos  brown  matter,  of  a  phekj 
consistency,  having  a  strong  smell,  a  bitter-sveet  tsstc, 
auluble  in  water,  and  partly  aoloUe  in  alookol  tad 
ether. 

4.  An  albominooa  matter,  which  readily  pntrifie*. 

5.  A  little  moooas  sugar,  detected  fay  the  sbkU  sT 
caromel  at  the  commencement  of  combustion. 

6.  Sulphate  of  potash,  a  little  chloride  of  potssainB 
and  calcium,  pure  potash,  and  probably  a  ve«etsbk 
alkaloid,  which  resides  mTOfa  more  abnndintly  ts  the 
leaves  of  the  plant. 

This  examination  was  made  some  yean  ago,  vhei 
the  methods  of  analysis  were  less  perfect  than  at  pre- 
sent. If  solania  exists  in  the  berries,  its  amonet  mat 
be  very  small,  as  the  raw  fruit  is  often  eaten  in  large 
quantities  without  any  bad  results ;  is  iMct,  the  cfkta 
are  considered  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  kind  here  examined  was  a  very  fine  aeed^isg 
from  the  large  red,  raised  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Ratb- 
BONE,  of  Kenwood,  Albany.  The  fruit  only  was  sss> 
lysed. 

Percentage  of  wattr,  dry  mmtter  and  ask. 
335.8  grains  of  the  fresh  fruit  gave,  of 

Water, 318.20  94.738 

Dry  matter, 17.60  5.24S 

Ash, 1.12  0.314 

Ash  calculated  on  the  dry  matter,       ....  6.37S 

The  above  shows  that  there  is  bat  little  over  5  per 
cent,  of  dry  matter,  and  94  per  cent,  of  water,  is  tk 
fruit.     The  ash  is  highly  deliquescent. 

Compoeition  of  tkt  ask. 

Carbonic  acid, ■ ll.ft» 

Silicic  acid, • 1.775 

Sulphuric  acid, 1-790 

Phosphoric  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron, 24.075 

Lime, 0.075 

Magnesia, • l.^ftf 

Potash, 20.fi# 

Soda, 25.335 

Sodium, 2.790 

Chlorine, 4.245 

•  Jonmsl  de  PlMrsMcie,  xviii.  K8 
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trgaaio  aoid, » 4. 550 


The  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  soda,  make 
}  per  cent,  of  the  ash. 

ProximaU  organic  eompoHiion. 

Calcalatad  withont 
igar  and  extract,  with  tartaric, 

citric  aod  malic  acids, 3 .  320 

Ibumen, 0.210 

a^in, 0.207 

extrine  or  gum, , 0.547 

ibre,  with  the  coloringr  matter, . .      1 .010 

alter  separated  from  the  fibre  by 

a  weak  soktion  of  potash, 0 .  327 

5.621 
atcr, 94.758 


98.250 
up  about 

the  water 

59.064 
3.736 
3.682 
9.732 

17.968 

5.818 
100.000 


100.379 
Besides  the  bodies  given  in  the  above  analysis,  it  con- 
ins  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil. 
The  matter  separated  from  the  fibre  by  a  weak  soln- 
in  of  caustic  potash,  gave  the  characteristic  color  of 
bumeii  with  sulphuric  acid.  Three  acids  were  noticed 
the  tomato,  which  resemble  tartaric,  citric  and  malic, 
jose  acids  were  not  quantitatively  determined.  From 
e  qualitative  examination,  the  citric  acid  appeared  to 
ist  in  the  largest  proportion.  This  investigation  was 
mmenced  so  late  in  the  season,  that  it  was  impossible 
get  good  fruit  enough  to  extend  the  inquiry  as  far  as 
would  have  been  desirable.  The  subject  will  be  re- 
med  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  for  the  purpose  of 
aminiog  more  fully  these  acids  and  the  coloring  mat- 
r. 

nauni  of  tht  §everal  bodu9,  organic  and  inorganic , 
in  1000  /6t.  of  fresh  tomaioet.  Calculated  from 
the  foregoing  analysis. 

Ezpreeeed  in  lbs.  and  decimaU  of  a  lb. 

irbonic  acid, 0.3317 

fcic  acid, .*. 0.0606 

osphoric  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron, 0 .  8401 

Iphurio  acid, 0.0611 

me,   0.0026 

i^nesia, • 0. 0549 

tash, 0.7191 

da i 0.8899 

dinra 0.0952 

ilorine '  0.1472 

game  acids, 0. 1576 

Amount  of  ash  in  1000  lbs. 3.4100 

^ar  and  extract,  with   tartaric,  citrio  and 

nalic  acids, 28 .  9480 

brnnen, 1.8310 

aein, 1.8050 

xtrine  or  gum, 4.7690 

»re  with  coloring  matter, 8 .8060 

itter  separated  from  fibre  by  a  weak  so- 

Mtion  of  potash, 2.8510 

Proximate  organic  bodies  in  1000  lbs.,    49.0100 
iter, 947.5800 

Total, , 1000. lbs. 

2gc  PtAHT. — Solanum  melongena. — ^The  egg  plant 
i  nutiveof  Africa.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
^7,  soon  al^er  the  tomato.  It  is  a  tender  annual, 
airing  a  warmer  and  lonsrer  season  to  mature  in  than 

plant  previously  described.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
Che  general  purposes  to  which  the  tomato  is  applied; 
it  is  less  cultivated  than  that  plant  in  the  Nonbern 

Kastern  States,  owing  probably  in  part  to  the  short 
9  thax  has  tlapeod  since  it  was  first  brought  into  ge- 


neral notice  m  this  section,  and  in  part  to  the  diffiool* 
ties  attending  its  cultivation. 

The  varieties  generally  grown  are  the  oval'tkaptd 
purple f  the  globular-shaped  purple ^  the  opal-ehaped 
wAt/c,and  tha  globular-shaped  white, 
.  The  only  part  of  the  plant  analysed  was  the  fruit, 
which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  oval^ehaped  purple^ 
raised  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Ratfabone,  of  Kenwood,  Al- 
bany. Its  longitudinal  diameter  was  ten  inches,  and  ita 
transverse  diameter  six  inches.  It  was  in  the  proper 
state  for  cooking. 

Percentage  of  water f  dry  miUtcr,  and  ash. 

275  grains  gave  of 

Per  ceutam. 

Water, 251.22  91.353 

Dry  matter, 23.78  8.647 

Ash, ,       1.66  0.604 

Percentage  of  ash  calculated  on  the 

dry  matter, 6.981 

Composition  of  the  a*h. 

Carbonic  acid, 4.72^ 

Silicic  acid, 1  ■  700 

Sulphuric  acid, • 4 . 740 

Phosphoric  acid  and  (wroxide  of  iron, 28 . 775 

Lime, 0.075 

Magnesia, 1  •  370 

Potash, 20.510 

Soda, 31.970 

Sodium, 1  •  135 

Chlorine, 1.730 

Organic  acids, 2.200 

98.930 
Water  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit, — 
about  91  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  ash  calculated 
on  the  dry  matter,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  tomato.  The  ash  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  like 
the  ash  of  the  fruit  of  the  plant  previously  described, 
is  made  up  principifily  of  the  phosphates  of  the  alka- 
lies; or  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  soda.  These 
three  bodies  constitute  about  81  per  cent,  of  its  inor- 
ganic matter.  It  is  more  rich  in  phosphoric  and  sal- 
pburic  acids  and  soda,  and  less  rich  in  chlorine  than  the 
tomato. 

Proximate  organic  analysis. 

With  the     Williout  tbo 
water.  water. 

Sweet  matter  and  extract,  with  a 

peculiar  bitter  principle, 8 .040  50 ,  964 

Starch  with  a  Uttle  fibre, 0 .  365  6.119 

Albumen, •  0.255  4.275 

Casein, 0. 200  3.353 

Dextrine  or  gum, 0.370  6.203 

Fibre, 0.760  12.741 

Matter  separated  from  the  fibre  by 

a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash ,  0.975  16. 345 

^ater, 91.350       100.000 

97.318 

The  fruit,  when  dry,  has  a  peculiar  honey  odor.  It 
contains,  besides  the  bodies  given  in  the  foregoing  anal- 
ysis, a  small  quantity  of  an  oil  which  is  volatile,  ard  a 
little  wax  which  is  mostly  spread  over  the  outside  of 
the  fruit,  imparting  to  iu  surface  a  greasy  feel.  The 
bitter  principle  which  was  obtained  with  the  sugar  aud 
extract,  can  be  slightly  tasted  in  the  fresh  fruit. 

About  50  per  cent  of  its  dry  matter  is  sugar  ami  ex- 
tract. The  dried  fruit  has  a  decided  odor  of  honey,  and 
a  pleasant,  sweet  taste.  The  matter  separated  fom 
the  fibre  by  a  weak  solution  of  cnustie  pc>ltu«h« 
respmbles  albumen.  The  Ipsa  in  the  above  nnolj. 
sis  is  owing  in  part  to  the  ml  and  part  to  tho  bitloi 
principle,  which  were  volatilised. 
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jimount  of  th€  ttvtral  bodiety  organic  and  inorganic , 
in  1000  lb$.  of  th€  fresh  fruit.    Calculated  from  the 

foregoing  analytti. 

Ezpreawd  in  lbs.  and  dec  inula  of  a  lb. 

Carbonic  acid , 0 .  2889 

Silicic  acid, 0. 1038 

Sulpluiric  acid, 0.2898 

Phosphoric  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron, 1 .7595 

Lime, 0.0046 

Magnesia, 0.0828 

Potash, 1.2496 

Soda, 1 .  9525 

Sodium, 0.0686 

Chlorine, 0 .  1057 

Organic  acids, 0.1341 

Amount  of  ash  in  lOoO  ib^,.. 6.0400 

Sweet  matter  and  extract, 40 . 9900 

Starch  with  a  little  fibre, 4 .9220 

Albumen, 3.4383 

Casein, 2.6967 

Dextrine  or  gum, 4 .  9889 

Fibre, 10 . 2476 

Matter  separated  from  the   fibre  by  a  weak 

solution  of  potash,  resembles  albumen,  . .  13. 1465 


Amount  of  proximate  principles  in  1000  lbs.,    80 .  4300 
Water  in  1000  lbs., 913.5300 


Total, 1000   lbs. 

About  86.3  lbs.  in  the  thousand  is  solid  matter:  of 
this  6  lbs  are  made  up  of  inorganic  and  the  rest  of  or- 
ganic matter  This  calculation  was  made  to  show  the 
real  or  actual  composition  of  the  fruit. 


Inaect  in  Cherry  Trees. 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa — Enclosed  is  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  a  cherry  tree  five  or  six  years  old,  containing 
an  insect  in  its  various  stages,  from  the  egg  to  the  per- 
fect insect,  of  whose  name  and  history  I  am  not  ac* 
quainted;  but  which  has  proved  fatal  to  one  of  my 
trees,  and  from  their  numbers  in  this,  may  prove  so  to 
more,  if  a  remedy  cannot  be  found.  My  attention  was 
called  to  the  tree  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  leaf 
bods,  from  their  withering  up,  as  though  seared  by  fire 
or  frost — the  latter  of  which  I  supposed  to  be  the 
cause ;  but  on  examining  the  tree  closely,  I  discovered 
small  perforations  through  the  hark,  and  penetrating 
thew*ood,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  section  enclosed.  The 
insect  appears  to  be  a  stranger  in  this- section,  nor  can 
I  find  any  account  of  it  in  any  work  in  my  possession. 
Its  history,  if  known,  may  be  of  nse  not  only  to  my- 
self, but  to  many  of  the  readers  of  ''  The  Cultivator." 
William  Wanzer.  tfew-Milfordj  Litchfield  co.j  Ci., 
\\thof  ^h  mo.  '49. 

The  insect  above  described  is  a  beetle  evidently  be- 
longing to  the  family  BottrichidtB,  It  closely  resem- 
bles the  species  described  by  Kollar  as  the  Bottrichut 
diipar  {ApaU  dispar  of  some  naturalists) — and  may 
be  identical.  If  so  it  has  probably  been  imported  i.i 
trees.  It  is  very  destructive  when  it  becomes  nume- 
rous j  as  two  or  more  generations  are  produced  in  a  sea* 
son,  and  the  tree  is  bored  in  every  direction ;  and  though 
the  holes  are  not  larger  than  would  be  made  with  a 
common  knitting-needle,  the  effect  is  to  derange  the 
circulation  of  the  sap;  the  health  of  the  tree  is  soon 
impaired,  and  its  life  finally  destroyed.  As  to  a  reme- 
dy, Kollar  observes — **  With  respect  to  the  destruction 
of  these  insect?,  their  history  shows,  that  the  only  way 
is  to  cut  off  the  branches  that  are  infected,  and  should 
the  trunk  be  also  attacked,  the  whole  tree  must  be  cut 
down,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  orchard;  which  need 
not  be  regretted  as  it  would  soon  die  of  itself.**     Eds. 


Test  fbr  Good  f«imciitone> 


The  best  lime  for  agricultural  parpoaes  is  that 
is  lightest,  whitest,  and  softest  to  the  touch ;  the  purest 
and  strongest  lime  is  always  found  the  lightest.  If 
then  by  calcination  limestone  loses  much  of  its  weight 
by  the  process;  if  the  lime-shells  are  extremely  li^t, 
and  require,  for  slaking  them  fully,  a  large  portion  ol 
water;  if  they  are  a  considerable  time  before  they  be- 
gin to  fall;  if,  during  the  process  of  burning,  the  lime* 
stone  is  not  disposed  to  run  or  become  Txirified;  if  it 
increases  very  much  in  bulk  by  slaking,  and  the  Hoie  if 
of  a  pure  white,  and  fine  and  ii^ht  to  the  touch,  it  may 
be  set  down  as  very  good,  and  should  be  u^  ia  pre- 
ference to  other  limo  not  posses*.in;»  the  5ame  qnaliues. 
— English  Paper. 

DuNO  OF  Poultry. — Pigeons*  dan^  is  of  a  vm 
powerful  nature,  hut  hot  and  stimulating,  and  abooo^ 
with  the  volatile  alkaline  principle.  It  cootatos  uric 
acid,  and  gives  by  distillation  carbonate  of  ammoeia— 
yields  subtle  matter  in  water,  and  is  very  liable  to  fer- 
ment. It  also  possesses  an  acid  of  a  very  peculiar  st- 
ture,  which  increases  when  the  matter  is  d^lut^d  Tritk 
water,  but  gradually  gives  place  to  ammonia,  which  is 
at  last  abundantlv  exhaled.  It  aflbrds  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  loaves  as  a  residuum  carbonate  of  b'ms 
and  saline  matter,  chiefly  common  salt.  It  sbooM  be 
applied  fresh,  as  fermentation  diminishes  the  qoastitj 
of  soluble  matter.  The  dung  of  poultry  contains  sili- 
ca, and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime;  and,  a]oc« 
with  the  dung  of  pigeons,  has  been  dried,  broken  doira 
and  powdered,  and  mixed  with  earthy  substanc-t^r  ^^ 
applied  during  moist  weather,  and  covered  by  harrow- 
ing of  the  se^,  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  bosseU  u 
acre.  If  used  fresh,  the  quantity  must  he  small;  hsi 
as  a  very  small  quantity  of  such  excrements  viill  ccsst 
into  the  possession  of  the  farmer,  the  readiest  asd  pnv 
bably  the  most  economical  applicaticm  willbetofprpSii 
it  evenly  on  the  top  of  a  dung  bcap,  just  before  it«  be- 
ing turned  over,  which  will  mix  the  !<ulistaAces.and  ex- 
tend the  benefits  equally.  The  excrements  of  animsl?. 
as  birds,  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons,  that  eit 
food  of  nature  and  preparation  similar  to  that  of  mas, 
is  of  much  better  quality  as  a  manure  than  that  of  tbfi«« 
animals,  as  cows  and  hors^e*;,  that  are  fed  with  tins*, 
and  cooked  food:  but  the  difference  mmr  be  partiafir 
owing  to  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  animal,  and 
the  nature  of  the  digestive  organs. — Enf .  f  drmtri' 
Herald. 

Glass  Varkish. — The  Maine  Farmer  states  that  s 
kind  of  soluble  glass  may  be  made,  wfaicfa,  beio!;  ap- 
plied to  wood,  wmII  render  it  fire-proof.  Take  6!:ecB 
parts  of  powdered  flint  or  quartz  rock,  ten  of  po!&>e, 
and  one  of  charcoal.  These  are  melted  together,  tkc 
worked  in  cold  water,  then  boiled  with  five  parts  oTts. 
ter,  in  which  it  will  dissolve.  It  may  then  he  apfilkd 
to  wood  work  or  any  other  substance.  As  it  cools  it 
gelatinizes  and  dries  into  a  transparent  Tarnish  or  g^bs 
and  the  substance  thus  becomes  coated  in  ^nch  a  m* 
as  to  render  it  incombustible.  The  editor  adds  tbai  be 
has  never  tried  the  experiment  himself,  but  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  or  expensive  to  give  it  a  tiial. 


CorrKie  a  Disinfectant. — It  is  said  that  the  edsr 
of  roatting  coffee  is  a  most  powerful  diMnfeetins  afeat. 
Take  a  red  hoi  shovel  with  a  few  kernels  of  coffee  opn 
it,  and  it  will  remove  entirely  the  most  ofiensire  »k? 
arising  from  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  « 
from  any  other  source;  a  fact  worth  knowing  wfeere 
the  cholera  prevails.  A  friend  of  ours  assures  us  that 
he  has  tried  tho  article  as  recommended  and  it 
the  purpose  effectually. 
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Notices  of  NttD  {labUcatioiw. 

EaiopBAN  Life  and  Manners;  in  Familiae  Let- 
TEBs  TO  Fbiends.  Bjt  Henrt  Colman,  Author  of  Eu- 
ropean Agriculture,  and  the  Agriculture  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland.  In  two  volumes. 
Published  bj  Cha8.  C.  Little  and  Jambs  Bbown, 
Boston. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  extensively  known  to 
the  American  public  through  his  various  writings  on 
agriculture,  particularly  bis  large  and  popular  work  en- 
tilled  "European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. '^  The 
work  before  us  may  be  said  to  constitute  his  personal  nar- 
rative during  his  residence  abroad.  The  letters  were 
not  originally  designed  for  publication;  but  appear  in 
the  present  form  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Colman's 
frieniis,  to  whom  they  were  all  addressed.  Mr.  C.  en- 
joyed peculiar  facilities,  from  the  society  to  which  he 
was  introduced  in  Europe,  of  making  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  "  life  and  manners,''  in  all  their  phases,  and  a 
person  of  his  habit  of  observation  and  faculty  of  deli- 
neation could  not  fail  of  making  interesting  and  truth- 
ful sketches.  That  the  descriptions  are  inttrtttingf 
we  can,  for  ourselves,  affirm,  having  perused  them  with 
^reat  satisfaction;  and  on  the  credibility  of  the  witness, 
we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  truthfulness.  We 
recommend  the  Letters  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  con- 
dition of  European  society  and  manners,  not  often  to  be 
)biamed  from  books  or  even  by  personal  observation. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chikvroical  Re- 
nsw.  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

This  valuable  foreign  work,  ia  re-published  in  New* 
Vork,  by  Mefsrs.  G.  k.  R.  S.  Wood,  and  is  afforded  at 
three  dollars  a  year.  No  person  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  *'  healing  art "  should  be  without  it. 

P1.0W,  Loom  and  Anvil.-^A  prospectus  for  the  se- 
?ood  volume  of  this  periodical  will  be  found  in  this 
number.  The  senior  editor,  J.  8.  SkinKEe,  Esq.,  is  to 
De  sole  conductor  of  the  work  for  the  present;  hw  son, 
Mr.  F.  G.  &KINNEB,  having  received  the  appointment 
>f  Collector  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  in  the  Home 
Department,  has  withdrawn  from  editorial  charge  of 
'he  P.,  L.  Sb  A.  We  presume  the  work  will  be  contin- 
led  with  no  abatement  of  the  interest  and  spirit  which  it 
las  heretofore  exhibited.  Its  present  editor  has  been 
mgaged  in  conducting  agricnltoral  joamals  for  thirty 
^ears,  and  ia  well  known  throughout  the  whole  coan- 

^.  

EatOB's  Agrioaltnral  Ckemurtiy* 

Eds.  Cvx.TrvATOE — ^Be  pleased  to  allow  me  the  use 
)f  an  odd  corner  in  The  Cultivator,  that  I  may  intro- 
luce  to  your  readers  a  new  work,  which  will  be  found 
10  possess  great  practical  value  by  those  willing  to 
aamine  it.  Its  title  is  "  A  Text  Book  on  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Academies,  Schools  and 
Agriculturists:  comprisiair  that  portion  of  elementary 
sheoiistry  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  changes  connected  with  vegetable  organization,  and 
ui  examination  of  the  different  manures,  soils,  crops, 
^•,  compiled  in  part  from  the  writings  of  Petxholdt, 
Johnston.  Liebig,  and  others.*' 

The  author  of  this  work,  Mr.  A.  K.  Eaton,  is  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  and  by  profession,  a 
leaeber.  Since  his  graduation,  be  has  devoted  himself, 
with  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  to  studies  and 
pursuits  in  natural  science,  whioh  have  fitted  him  for 
tnceessful  authorship  in  his  chosen  department.  He  is 
not  a  mere  thcorixer ;  nor  can  it  be  justly  said  of  bis  hook, 
Ibat  it  was  *<  edited  by  a  pair  of  scissors.''  Although 
following  in  the  track  of  the  eminent  authors  mention- 


ed in  his  title-page,  be  has  received  nothing  upon  trust , 
but  has  carefully  subjected  the  principles  laid  down  by 
them  to  the  test  of  his  own  experiments.  These  expe- 
riments and  principles  he.hajs  set  forth  in  laiiguuge  free 
from  unexplained  technicalities,  and  ea^y  to  be  under- 
stood. The  result  is»  a  treatise  eminently  practical, 
and  sufficiently  extensive  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is 
published  by  H.  H.  Hawley  &  Co.,  of  Utica.     £.  N. 


Gtpsvm. — "A  Farmer's  Boy,*'  Westchester  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  Gypsum  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Both  lime  and  sulphur  are  taken  up  more  or 
less,  as  constituent  elemenu  of  plants.  Of  course  they 
are  ''soluble."  Gypsum  may,  no  doubt,  prevent  the  • 
escape  of  gases  arising  from  manure;  ammonia,  being 
an  alkali,  will  combine  with  the  acid  of  the  gypsum, 
and  is  thus  fixtd.  Get  Prof.  Norton's  edition  of  John' 
fon's  Catechum  0/  Agriculture ,  which  is  to  be  bad  at 
most  book-stores  in  New- York  and  Albany. 

Time  to  set  out  Cedar  Trees. — G.  L.  S..  Ruth- 
erford oountVi  N.  C.  Spring  is  considered  the  most  fa- 
vorable season.  If  the  trees  are  not  too  large,  and  the 
work  is  done  carefully,  they  generally  live. 

''  Ought  suckers  to  be  taken  from  Corn  V*  We 
do  not  think  this  question  has  been  fairly  settled.  Pro- 
bably much  depends  on  the  kind  of  corn.  With  our 
northern  varieties,  the  suckers  will  frequently  bear  ears, 
especially  if  the  main  stalks  are  rather  thin.  But  the 
southern  corn  seldom  produces  ears  on  the  suckers,  and 
hence  it  is  argued  that  the  suckers  only  draw  nourish 
ment  from  the  productive  stalks.  We  would  advise 
that  you  make  an  experiment  by  cutting  or  polling  out 
the  suckers  in  alternate  rows  through  a  field,  and  mea- 
sure the  product  separately. 

Grass  Land. — See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  this 
number. 

We  hove  no  knblHrledge  of  '^  Robinson's  drying  ma- 
chine," farther  tiian  that  given  in  our  May  No.  In  re- 
ference to  the  other  inquiries  of  G.  L.  S.,  will  give  an 
article  in  our  next. 

» 
Agricnltoral  Shows* 

New- York  Stats  SbciEfr.— At  Syracuse,  12th, 
13th  and  14th  of  September. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.— At  Ovid,  4th  and  5th  of 
October. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y.— At  Whitehall,  19th 
and  20th  of  September. 

Saratoga  County,  N.Y. — At  Mechanicsville,  11th 
and  12th  September. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.— At  Troy,  26th,  26th, 
and  27th  September. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.— At  Delhi,  3d  October. 

Jefperson  County,  N.  Y.— At  Watertown,  26th  and 
27th  of  September. 

Worcester  County,  Mass.— At  Worcester,  20th 
of  September. 

Middlesex  CotnrrY,  (Mass.) — At  Concord,  Oct.  3. 

NBm--HAVBV  County  (Ct  )  Ao.  and  Hort.  So- 
ciety.-—Exhibition  at  New-Haven,  25th,  26th,  and 
27th.  . 

^ -  — _ 

Cranberries. — ^The  Maitachu$ett$  Plowman  states 
that  cranberry  meadows  are  much  improved  by  cover- 
ing them  wiih  poor  sand — the  poorer  the  better — for  if 
manure  or  good  loam  is  applied,  the  growth  of  grass  is 
encouraged  and  proves  injurious  to  the  cranberry. 
Sand  maybe  spread  on  in  winter,  in  the  spring, or  soon 
after  the  cranberries  are  gathered.  Flooding  the  ground 
in  winter — the  water  to  be  on  till  May,  is  beneficial. 
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CoMMX7NicATioN«  have  oome  to  hand  sinc«  oar  1a«t, 
from  F.  Hoi  brook,  S.  -B.  Rockwell,  L.  Durand,  James 
Avery,  8.  W.,  J.  D.  Roniington,  Lotan  Smith,  P.,  A 
YirgiiiiRn,  W.  S.,  S.  Austin,  A  Farmer's  Boj,  A^rico- 
la,  J.  R.  Stanford,  G.  L.  Simmoos,  W.  L.  F.',  J.  P.  8.. 
I.  Hildretb. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  since 
our  laiii  A8  follows; — European  Life  and  Manners,  by 
Henry  Colman,  2  vols.,lroni  the  publishers.  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston — Report  ^n  the  Breadstufla  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D.,rroro  the  author 
— Allen's  American  Farm  Book,  new  edition,  from  the 
'publisher,  CM.  Saxton,  New- York. — A  Text>Book 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  A.  K.  Eaton,  from  the 
aotlior. 

99*  The  communication  "  To  Western  Wool- 
growers,"  from  Portage  county,  Ohio,  is  deemed  too 
extravagant  in  its  statements  to  he  useful  to  the  public. 

Victoria  Rhubarb. — We  received  from  Mr.  Jambs 
Wilson,  of  this  city,  a  parcel  of  this  variety  of  pie- 
plant f  and  after  a  fair  trial,  we  think  it  decidedly  the 
best  we  have  ever  tasted.  The  stalks  are  large, — 
though  not  so  long  as  some  kinds,*— and  the  pulp  is 
tender,  free  from  fibre,  and  so  pleasant  an  acid  that  it 
was  preferred  for  tarts  and  pics  to  any  other  article  to 
be  obtained  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Profitable  Swine. — S.  Huston,  Esq.,  of  Coxsac- 
kie,  informs  us  that  Mr.  M.  Hallock,  of  that  town, 
has  a  sow  which  raised  forty  pigs  within  the  year 
1848,  which  sold  for  $275, — none  of  them  being  kept 
over  nine  months.     The  same  sow  has  now  fifteen  fine 

Malt-dust  or  '*  Svrotjts." — Barley,  in  undergoing 
the  process  of  malting,  sprouts,  and  after  the  grain  or 
malt  is  dried,  the  rootlets  are  rubbed  off.  One  hundred 
bushels  of  barley  are  said  to  yield  four  or  five  bushels 
of  this  dust.  It  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  is 
used  in  England  as  top-dressing  to  diflbrent  crops.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  forming  uomposts.  Owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen  it  contains,  its  tendency  to 
fermentation  is  great;  and  on  this  account  it  is  valuable 
to  mix  with  peat  or  coarse  vegetable  matters.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  dust,  say  four  bushels  to  a  com- 
mon cart-load  of  peat,  laid  up  in  layers  with  the  peat, 
will  soon  reduce  it  to  good  manure.  A  handful  of  this 
dost  to  a  hill  of  Indian  oorn,  is  a  strong  stimulant  to 
growth.  » 

Special  Premium  on  Sheep. — A  gentleman  in  Con- 
necticut has  oflered  the  sum  of  $100,  to  be  awarded  as 
a  premium  on  Merino  sheep  at  the  coming  Fair  at  Sy- 
racuse. The  requisitions  specify  that  the  sum  shall 
be  paid — '*  for  the  best  twenty-five  full  blood  Merino 
ewes  over  one  year  old,  and  for  the  best  twenty-five  full 
blood  Merino  lambs,  Ui$  than  one  year  of  age,  all  to 
be  ownod  by  one  person.  They  most  not  be  from  any 
Saxon  cross,  and  must  have  been  shorn  within  the  pre- 
■ent  year.  Regard  being  had  to  size  and  oonstitution, 
with  quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  The  stake  open  to 
the  whole  country."  The  judges  selected  to  award  this 
premium,  are  J.  G.  Strean,  Washington,  Pa.  j  Francis 
Roteh,  Butternuts,  N.  Y.;  J.  D.  Patterson,  Wesffield, 
V.  Y.;  A.  C.  Russell,  Kirtland,Ohio;  L.  G.  Bingham, 
Williston,  Vermont. 

Earlt  LAMBf  may  be  taken  from  the  ewes  this 
month,  and  turned  into  good,  sweet,  but  not  very  long 
feed.  They  should  be  kept  out  of  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  their  dams,  till  they  are  weaned.  Both  tbe 
kmba  and  ewea  will  thus  be  moeh  nore  quiet,  and 


will  become  reconciled  to  their  separaiioii  much  sooaer, 
than  if  they  were  within  the  sooiid  of  each  other's  voi. 
cea. 

Salting  Hat. — The  practice  of  salting  hay  far  tks 
purpose  of  cttrUg  it,  or  salting  il  for  tbe  poipusc  of 
making  it  wrigk  btttwr,  as  is  sometimes  done  vheo  dsoh 
aged  or  cheap  salt  can  be  obtained, — we  think  is  its- 
proper.  As  a  general  role,  it  is  best  to  allow  animsJi 
what  salt  they  will  eat  voluntmrUfj  rmtber  than  to  Cores 
them  to  eat  more  than  they  want.  It  may  do  to  salt  a 
load  of  hay  that  has  been  injured,  or  wkkrfa  is  of  i^is 
rior  quality,  to  be  fed  to  stock  oecauonaJiy,  as  a  eoodi- 
ment. 

Fallows  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  Tbe  grett 
object  is  to  dear  the  ground  from  foal  plants;  hesx, 
the  cultirator,  the  harrow,  or  the  plow,  aceordjaf  u^ 
state  of  the  soil,  should  be  used  so  often  that  the  weeda 
cannot  grow.  This  operation  also  keeps  the  grosad 
well  pulverised,  opening  it  to  the  decompo^ng  uifloa- 
ces  of  the  air,  which  is  of  great  advantage  oa  teospe- 
ous  soils,  bringing  tbe  mineral  elements  into  a  solabde 
state. 

Materials  for  Manure. — ^When  tbe  labors  of 
haying  and  harvesting  are  interrupted  by  cloody  wea- 
ther, men  and  teams  may  be  turned  to  good  accoeot  ic 
digging  and  carting  muck,  marl,  or  tbe  coarse  grasses 
of  bogs,  to  the  barn-yard.  Or  these  articles  msj  be 
piled  up  to  be  used  as  wanted.  Peat  is  much  better  for 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost,  which  tends  to 
dissipate  the  acid  and  render  it  fine. 

Larorsrs.— We  invite  attention  to  the  wdrtrtm- 
ment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  in  tbe  fire- 
sent  number,  in  reference  to  tbe  facilities  they  oSer  fer 
supplying  laborers  in  agricultiire  and  other  brandm  ef 
indnatiy.  We  have  known  sereral  instances  where  Urm 
laborers  have  been  proonred  through  this  agcary.  sad 
the  persons  gave  good  satisfaction  to  their  enpi-irrr*. 
An  institution  of  this  kind,  properly  managed,  cuoet 
but  be  useful  to  the  ooontry. 

Mr.  Yi^iL's  Sale  or  Short  Hokks. — We  expet^«^t  k 
have  obtained  for  this  number,  a  list  of  the  aainais 
sold  and  the  prices  obtained  at  thia  sale.  Not  hsTias 
received  such  a  list,  we  are  only  enabled  to  give  iht 
following  facts,  from  a  letter  reeeiTed  from  Mr.  Vail. 
Twenty  of  tbe  animals  in  the  catalogue  were  sold,  and 
brought  the  aggregate  sum  of  $2015;  Ibor  eoires  from 
three  to  seven  weeks  old,  (not  m  the  eatalo<nie.) 
brought  $142.50;  those  over  a  year  old,  avera^ag 
$100.75  each.  The  purchasers  were  as  follows: 
Dr.  Niles,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  one  cow 
H.  Drinker,  Wm.  Jessop  and  Thomas  Nichoboe^sf 
Montrose,  Susquebannah  county.  Pa.,  two  cows  and  oh 

bull. 

H.  B.  Burgwrn,  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  three  he> 
fers  and  two  bulls. 

Benjamin  Jean,  Carthage,  Jefferson  county,  N.  T. 
one  heifer  and  one  hull. 

Mr.  Ogden,  for  the  Quebec  Agrienltnral  Society,  «■ 
heifer. 

P.  L.  Hoi  ton,  Vermont,  one  bull. 

D.  D.  Campbell,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.^  onebeilcriss 
one  bull. 

S.  Percivall,  Waterville,  Me.,  one  ball. 

Thomas  Hillhouse,  Watervliet.  N.  Y.,  one  boll. 

Mr.  Starkweather,  Boston,  one  heifer  and  one  beS 

H.  Harrington,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  one  bull. 

T.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  one  bull. 

Canada  Thistles  in  grass-lands  ahoold  be  ctrt  t^ 
to  the  ground,  while  they  are  in  blossom  and  bc&iie  sm 
of  them  have  formed  seed.  They  roaj  start  taorr  m 
less,  and  should  be  again  cut  tbe  latter  part  of  theses 
son — making  it  an  invariable  rule  that  none  of  tk« 
shall  go  to  seed.      This  node  ttrictlj  pmncd,  vsl 
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Ifmifrallj  erMdicata  them,  especially  if  the  prrowth  of 
graas  w  lo  encouraged  thnt  a  oloee  sward  is  formed. 
lo  coltivated  fields,  saccessive  attd  tborongh  plowings. 
er  working  the  ground  with  a  cultivator  with  very 
sharp  teeth,  will  destroy  them.  But  to  do  this  the  top 
most  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  The  leaves  of  a  plant 
are  its  breathing  organs,  and  no  plant  can  live  long 
witboat  them.  Deprive  it  of  these,  and  the  root  roust 
die,  however  deep  it  may  run  into  the  ground^  or  what- 
ever may  be  its  tenacity  of  life  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

Western  Virginia. — In  our  May  namber  we  gave 
an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  country  "  between  the 
White  Ridge  and  Allegany  mountains 'Mn  Virginia.  In 
reference  to  this  inquiry,  Mr.  T.  B.  McRobert,  of 
WilJiamsville,  Va.,  writes — ''  this  section,  in  its  cii- 
mate,  soil,  minerals,  mineral-springs,  water  power,  &o., 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  North  America. 
Bat  for  want  of  proper  roads,  its  immense  resources 
have  laid  dormant.  Our  last  legislature  passed  sevc- 
ral  rail-road  bills,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  calling 
pnblio  attention  to  this  part  of  the  country."  Mr. 
McRoBERTs  has  issued  a  prospectus  for  the  publication 
of  a  semi-monthly  paper,  to  be  called  the  '^  Western 
Jdvoctttej**  the  design  of  which  is  to  promote  the  ra- 
ried  interests  of  Western  Virginia.  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Lexington,  Va.,  semi-monthly,  at  $1.25  in  ad- 
vance, $1.50  if  paid  in  six  months,  $1.75  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Mr.  McR.  states  that  he  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Virginia  Farmer,  twelve  years  ago.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Advocate  are  directed 
to  address  Jambs  Gret,  Esq.,  Deerfteld,  Augusta  co., 
Va. 

Scare- CRowa. — ^The  Maetackueettt  Plowman  ob- 
serves that  scar»> crows,  to  be  most  effective,  should  be 
made  to  resemble  the  object  of  which  the  crows  are 
most  afraid,  that  ''  is  a  real  living  man,  lying  in  vrait 
with  his  gun.'*  To  make  a  scare-crow  it  is  therefore 
directed  to  take  an  old  flour  barrel,  with  one  head  or 
BO  head.  Set  it  in  the  part  of  the  field  most  exposed. 
Then  take  any  old  coat  or  frock,  stuff  it  a  little  and  let 
it  hang  as  easy  as  when  on  a  roan.  Now  place 
your  stofled  ooat  in  the  barrel  and  let  one  arm  or  both 
bang  over  a  little.  Put  a  hat  on  too  and  let  it  cover 
the  face  so  close  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  This  saves  all 
trooble  of  making  a  face  like  a  man'a,  and  the  barrel 
saves  all  trouble  of  being  particular  in  the  formation 
of  the  feet  and  legs.  To  complete  the  work  place  a 
few  pioe  boughs  over  the  whole.  The  boughs  should 
half  conceal  the  man.  An  old  rusty  gun  or  a  stick  of 
the  right  shape,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 


Do  Kingbirds  eat  Working  Bees? — ^The  kingbird 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  apiarian,  in  some  situations,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  devourer  of  bees.  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  ang- 
gested  that  the  bird  only  picked  out  the  dronet,  and 
sever  injured  the  working  bees.  Some  close  observers 
have  come  to  the  same  oonduston.  One  writer  states 
that  to  test  the  miitter,  he  killed  a  number  of  the  birds, 
and  though  he  fou^d  many  drones  in  their  gizzards,  he 
eould  find  no  working  bees  in  them.  What  has  been 
the  observation  of  others? 

Potatoes  Mixing  at  the  root.  A  correspondent 
of  an  exchange  paper  wants  to  know  if  different  kinds 
of  potatoea  will  mix  at  the  root.  It  is,  we  suppose,  a 
somewhat  common  idea  among  farmers,  that  different 
varieties  of  potatoes,  if  planted  near  each  other,  will 
intermix,  so  as  to  produce  new  kinds.  We  are  con- 
vinced the  idea  is  incorrect.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
pnssib'e  for  potatoes  to  mix  in  the  tubers,  any  more 
than  different  kinds  of  turneps  to  mix  in  the  bulbs.  No 
one  snpposea  such  a  mixture  possible  in  regard  to  tur- 
MpiibMUi  or  earrota.    The  differeat  Tarietiea  may 


mix,  to  be  sure,  bat  they  must  mix  in  the  blostamf  and 
the  eetd  produced  by  the  blossoms  containing  such  in- 
termixture, must  be  planted  in  order  to  obtain  the  new 
variety  thus  originated.  So  it  is  with  potatoes;  the 
ball*  which  grow  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  contain  the 
seed ;  and  by  plants  being  raised  from  them,  and  in  this 
way  only,  can  new  kinds  be  had. 

Prices  ol'  Agricnltnnil  Products* 

New- York.  Jane  16.  184S. 
FLOUR--0«neMe,  per  bbl.,  tSatj  25.     Western,  $4  6Sa  $4.- 
75. 

ORAIN— Wheat,  per  bush.,  Genesee,  •1.30itl.40— Ohio  Mc.~ 
Com,    Northern,  64a6Sc.— Rye.  58c     OaiH,  34'495w. 
IIUTTER— best,  per  b.,  18tt30c.— western  dairy,  10eil5e. 
CHEESE— per  lb..  Hale. 
BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  tl  1 .50— Prime,  98.50. 
POKK— Mvsa,  per  bbl.,  •  10.*2S— Prime,  SS.50. 
LARD — per  lb.,  6^7c..  for  good  and  prime. 
HAMS— Smoked,  per  ib.,  7a9c. 
HEMP — American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  %165. 
HOP.S— per  lb.,  e|a7c. 

COTTON- Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  7a8}o-—New  Orleaa* 
and  Alabama,  7|adic. 
WOOL— (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., 40a43e. 

American  fuU  blood  Merino, 96a38e. 

"  half  blood  do., 31a33e. 

"  oue-foorth  blood  and  common. 90  tSOc. 

RcMAmss. — The  demand  for  flour  and  grain  is  moderate,  at  quo- 
tations.   Provisions  are  firm. 

Wire  for  Fences. 

firiRE  of  the  best  quality,  of  all  sizes,  brirht,  annealed  or  gal- 
*  *^    ranized.    Price  from  87  lo  812  per  lOOlbs.     Wlien  galran- 
ized,  3|  cts.  per  lb.  extra.    Wire  is  be«t  gidvanized,  as  this  keeps 
it  bright,  and  it  lasts  much  lunger.       A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
July  l«"lt. 189  &  191  Water  utreet.  New- York 

Wire  for  Fencee* 

TIRIOHT  and  nnnealed,  at  7  cts.  per  lb.,  for  sale  at  the  Albony 
■*-'  Agricultuml  Warehouse.  Galvanized  Iron  Wire  Airnished  to 
order  at  muuufaciurers' prices.  HORACE  L  EMKRV- 

July  1.  No.  aae  ft  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Offered 

FOR  SALE,  the  equal  one-half  interest  in  a  NuT$ery  of  Fruit 
aiid  OriMmentttl  Trees,  permanently  established  and  beautifnU 
ly  located  in  New  Jersey,  within  two  hours  ride,  per  Railroad,  of 
New* York — six  trains  of  car*  passing  daily  aloitg  side  and  in  full 
view  of  the  nursery.  The  depot  wiuiin  five  minutes  walk  of  th« 
grounds'- containing  from  50,000  to  lOO.OOU  thrifty  seedling  plants, 
a  portion  of  wt.ich  are  reatly  for  market — the  greatest  part  ready 
for  working  this  season.    No  other  nursery  in  the  place. 

This  is  a  rare  offer,  circumstunccs  obliging  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  make  a  change.    The  whole  can  be  had  if  particuiar.y  re- 
Juired.   For  coufideutJal  particu.ars,  address,  mux  mid.  J.  J.  SCO- 
^ISLD.  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 
July  1,  1849.--lt. 

Office  ol  the  Cominiasioiiers  of  Eni^ratioiiy 

Mnr.  York,  /vim,  1849. 
qHE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EMIGRATION  respecuViiy  so- 
'  licit  >'Our  attention  to  ihe  facilities  which  are  furnished  by  the 
InsiatntHm  for  the  supply  of  laborers  iu  agriculture.  Railroad  Ma- 
king. House  Building,  Factory  Labor,  and  almost  every  depurU 
meut  of  industry. 

There  are  now  in  the  care  of  the  Commissioners,  several  hun- 
drede  of  men,  womon,  and  children,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply 
arriving,  anxious  for  employment,  and  willing  to  engage  their  ser- 
vices at  the  current  prices  of  labor.  Among  them  are  many  able- 
bodied  females^  who  eit!ier  have  been  accustomed  to  work  on  the 
farm  or  in  dairies,  or,  who  with  little  inAtruction  would  l»e  able  to 
d«>  so,  who  would  gladly  accept  situations  of  that  character,  did 
they  but  know  where  to  find  them.    Believing  also,  that  iu  many 

Grts  of  this  and  other  State*  of  tiie  Union,  there  is  a  dearth  or 
joring  men  ami  women,  the  Commissioners  are  desin^ua  of  ex- 
tending, as  widely  as  possible,  the  knowledge  ot  the  number  «C 
peop!e  desiring  emp!oyroeiit.  and  of  receiving  applications  for 
them  from  those  demrin^  their  services. 

The  Commissioners  will  gls'ily  recrive  such  applications,  and 
exert  themselves  to  supply  th*tm  in  the  best  manner. 

Communicntio  s,  addressed  to  them,  and  enclosing  the  amount ' 
necessary  to  forward  to  the  writers  such  persons  as  they  require, 
will  be  duly  acknowledged,  and  in  all  cases,  if  tiie  employers  do- ' 
sire  it,  a  bargain  will  be  made  with  the  laborers  that  the  first  part 
of  the  WNges  agreed  upon,  shall  be  retained  by  the  employer  to  re- 
imburse Ihe  latter  the  amount  expended  in  forwarding  (ham. 
Applications  for  laborers  should  state 
1st.  The  occupat  on. 
tM.  The  sex. 

3<l.  Whether  adults  or  children,  or  both  are  required. 
Oommonicaiions  should  be  addressed  to, 

JOHN  H.  6RTSCOM, 
OeiMfttl  Afaat,  Gomroiasiootra  of  Emigration,  New- York. 
Jttlyl^lL 
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Oliio  Stmwbernr  Plants* 

BURR'S  SEEDIJN6S:  Barr*s  New  Piiie,  Ohio   Mammoth, 
8ciota,  Burr'*  Old  sfeediiiif , Hnd  ColumbiM  vftrietieK:  forMle 
ai  SO  cents  per  doz.    Orders  directed  lo  HORACK  L.  KMKRY, 
Ajtriculiural  Warehoase,  Albany,  will  be  atteuded  to  for  Augiut 
plantinr. 
July  I.— It.o 

THB  HORTICXTIfTURIST, 

AMD 

Jonmal  of  Rvral  Art  and  Rural  Taste* 


EDITKD  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  ^  *'  'Bruim  amO.  Fruit  Trta  of  Amfrita,"  "  Landtmpt 
Gardtnimg,^'  '' Cotta^  A«««V/«j«eM,"  |^.,  ft. 

'pHE  fir-t  II amber  of  the  fourth  ▼oivme  of  this  work,  was  ia«tted 
*-  oil  the  1st  of  this  mouth  (July.)  and  the  fuiure  nnmbera  will  be 
leaned  regularly  on  tlie  first  of  eaeh  suecessJTe  month.    It  is  de- 
voted, 

1.  Th  Gajidbmimo,  in  a  tkorougklg  ptaetSeal  at  tesff  ot  tdonti/ie 


9.  3b  t^«  DxscaiPTioN  €md  CtrLTivATion  of  Fruit  Tnn. 

3.  IhOardontng  at  an  Ast  or  Tastx,  smftnanirf  «ssayf ,  himU 
mmd  tUtigms  on  OmammuU  qjtd  Ijindoenpt  Oardening. 

4.  7o  RmAL  ABCHiTscTtrax,  lac  udimg  dotignt  /jr  Jtuntl  Col- 
tttfift  OMd  Fiita#.  Farm  H^uaoo,  0«««,  Lulg9$,  In  Jiomm,  ftnsTMS, 

In  short,  this  periodical  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
various  MTorks  on  Rural  8ut«ects,  by  its  Editor,  which  have  alrea- 
dy bt^en  eo  favorably  received  by  tlie  public.  It  is  now  his  olyeet 
to  assist,  as  far  as  poesiiile,  in  givins  additional  impulse  lo  the  pro- 
frees  of  Horiicu  lure,  and  tbe  tastvful  m  Raral  Life ;  sul^ecis  now 
io  larf  ely  occupying  alt  thoee  interested  iu  country  pursuits. 

JfOTWBS  OF  THE  PRSSa. 
All  readers  who  have  the  least  iiitrrest  in  rural  aflairs,  ahould 
lake  a  work  which  is  exerting  sudh  a  manifest  iiiOuence  upon  tbe 
Uste  of  the  couulry.  Its  valuable  correspo  dence  furnishes  from 
time  to  time  the  fruits  ttf  the  ezperienca  of  our  OMMt  intelligent 
cultivators,  and  it  is  «uarc«ly  necessary  to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Dowir- 
iKo's  laliors  ill  the  depurtni<iit  of  Rural  Architecture  and  embel- 
ushroeiit  give  him  substantial  claims  to  public  reiq»ect  Their  ef- 
fects are  already  seen  In  every  part  of  die  country,  in  improved 
cottages,  gardens,  green-houses,  pleaf  ure-grounds,  fencing,  &o 
The  present  iiuini>er  opens  with  some  capitiu  suggestions  concern- 
ing tbe  improvement  of  Country  Villages.— JV«iMr*  Laitu  Advor* 

titor. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  this  work.  We  have  mih- 
■Cril>ed  for  it  from  h*  first  number,  pfrusod  it  carefully  and  prac- 
tised upon  iu  teachings,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a 
M'ork  of  great  merit  and  uaefuliiess.— t^barorrf  Fittman. 

Annther  volume  begins  with  the  next  or  Ju'y  number.  We  most 
wnrmty  commend  this  publication  to  all  interested  in  Rural  Ar- 
chitecture,  or  the  improvement  of  gardens,  orchards  or  country 
■eals  There  is  no  publication  so  well  calculated  ti*  exert  an  in- 
fliieiice  upon  tlie  taate  of  the  country,  in  the  departineuu  lo  which 
It  js  devoted.  It  enjoys  already  a  large  circulation.— i/cw-Jtrsvv 
SitUt  Ousett*.  ' 

Taaxs-Three  Dollaia  per  vol.  or  year.  Two  oopiof  for  ftff— in 
advance. 

It>~  The  back  vols,  ean  he  furnished  to  new  subscribers. 

KT^All  bnsinese  letters  to  be  addressed  to  t!ie  Proprietor,  LU- 
THER TUCKER,  Albany  N.  Y.»  and  all  common icatioos  to  the 
Editor,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer'a  Enef  olopsdia, 

IN  one  volume,  royal  octavo,  1165  pages,  beautifully  bound  : 
J  contMiniuv  17  6ne  plates,  and  numerou*  wood  cuts.  Edited  bv 
GouvERNStm  E.MRKSOX.  A  Standard  work  of  reference  upon  all 
•ubjfcts  connected  with  farming  and  country  life. 

*J1  ^  *"  the  Agrlcuhural  works  that  have  been  lately  published. 

rJUll^f  tL?"'-  Kncyclopwdia  is  a  real  treaimrr  of  prncnW  in- 
iZ^Sr  •:Jriy''*";  It*"  «P«"«i<^e  of  aU  ages  and  Juries  is 

rc::s?;^3^er:r  ^L'r^r^^^^^^  •'"^'•^^^  -'"«•-  '^^ 

vaiwliVbik^l?;5!!!^^^^  ^^  •»•  ^^^  ^'^  truly 

.,  ";^",*J"."f."'  "^^  «« to  be  dUtrihuted  in  premiuma  hy  Agrl- 
cnltnral  .«^i^iies.  How  much  belter,  and  in  better  taste,  than  the 
am-unt  of  its  cost  in  money. "-/a**  8  SWuaer.  ' 

Sold  by  Carey  &  Hart  Phiin^^phia  ;  C  M.  Saxton  and  John 
2.  u'^"/^'*"*^'*-*  ^'^^^^^  Tucker,  an]  W.  C.  Little.  AUnawi 
Derby  ft  Co.,  ttufrol  ;  W.  D.  Ticknor  h  Co..  and  B  R  MoMcy 

S^-r  •  ^\^  P^}^  *  ^  •  "»*^  Ely  ft  Campbell,  rin-immoti) 
Whiiing  A  Huntingdon.  rrrf«n,4i»* ;  Nort..n  ft  Beckwith,  Loa.*- 

S    H*^*'  •'w^  ?*'"*''  *'"'  WocHlbridge  ft  Co.,   A'sie  fhUm,  t  M. 
BouMemet,  Mnh,u  .  VV.  D.  8killman,^r   /^-.. ;  N.  Hickman.  rS- 

Jnly  I.  1M!>  — It. 


Th4  Norn  rUums  md  Norn  Iroofoems  tf 

THE  PliOUGH,  liOOJIf,  AlfD  AJRYUm. 

pOPULAR  as  tlii«  Jousnal  is,  and  so  far  soeee«f»l  beyead  aay 
-*-  we  have  heretofore  established,  its  Ut^-ome  doe*  ao(  yH  txetri 
iu  awn  *orpen»et  f  leaving  the  Editors  to  Uve  on  air  dr  hope;  aej. 
ther  of  which  is  verv  subsiantiai  otet.  Now,  as  we  beiiere  t^ 
we  have  not  a  friend  who  would  wuliiigiy  -ee  the  wa»u  waana^ 
bread,  wiio  has  been  teaching  others  how  to  make  it  aU  h«  iife.  we 
at  once  frankly  solicit  our  present  patroiu  to  use  their  infloeoce  to 
Qoo^mgt  ono  more  aabeeriber  each,  and  .ben  '  Tko  rtaa^  tte 
Loom  OMd  As  Jar//,'*  ajid  those  tiiataie  working  ai  it,  wiU  be^ 
iiiff  what  is  commonly  called  a  sn/e  b¥»it**»M,  attd  i:ot  uatit  ibe& 
We  are  truly  sorry  to  be  under  the  nectaiityeiif  making  this  appea'^ 
for,  could  we  afford  it,  we  woukl  rfjatcr,  as  oa  pwst  oecasjon,  to 
show  that  we  would  most  wilUiigly  work  as  hnxd.  graiaJuwai?,far 
the  great  inUiutrial  interests  of  the  coon  try,  as  we  are  aowdoifcf 
in  the  hope  of  at  least  a  acauty  support. 

Tkems  of  the  plough,  liOom,  and  Anvil,  #10  for  fire 
bers ;  $5  for  two,  ana  $3  for  one  ;  or  $5  for  nmo  fman'  ^ 
tion  ^  64  pages  a  mouth. 

It  IS  noi  in  the  way  of  remnneratioa,  bm  to  erinee  oar  gvasiiadt 
for  the  kindness  we  solicit,  and  at  tlie  same  Ume  !••  proao'e  tte 
perusal  of  works  which  every  farmer  ought  to  read,  that  we  krt- 
by  make  the  following  offer :  — 

We  engage  to  forward  to  every  one  who  will  send  «u  by  —a. 
at  our  risk,  tlO  for  a  dub  of  five  9ubacn'}>er-s  or  SS  for  ive  sab- 
scribers,  or  the  same  for  the  first  and  second  volaiii^ ;  a  eo^r. « 
h  s  own  option,  either  of  Mr.  Carey's  admirable  work—** 7k  Ptaa, 
tko  Frtsonif  mmd  he  Fmurt^^*  or  a  copy  of  Ccd.  Raatoll'a  boek  sa 
'*  Sheep  Husbamdrr  ''--decidedly  tite  best  wort  oh  t  .e  aat^t  iM 
has  been  offered  to  the  Americau  public.  'To  any*  <uie  aaakiag  sp 
and  s«-nding  us  in  like  manner.  9*20  T^r  ten  mboeribera  «%  «ii 
supply  a  copv  of  "  Vom  Thatr'o  PrimcipU*  i/  Afertcwitmrt^-  far  a 
single  Engbsh  copy  of  which,  we  gave  $18  in  BoaioD  a  year  a(o. 
considering  it  a  work  of  inestimable  vahie.  To  all  who  mar.  « 
Ike  mannrr,  by  mail,  at  our  risk,  forward  S3  f<M-  oae  s-ili»rrvber, 
we  will  eend  a  copy  of  -*  Tho  Bttrntntn  qf  .ilgrtr«£C0^"— tbe  ytm 
age  of  which  will  not  be  over  four  or  five  cents. 

Address,  J.  8.  HKINNER  81  Dock  Street,  PhiladeJfijia. 

ST*'  ^Ve  shall  feet  and  endeavor  to  tftserre  mud  reiiaise  the  fa- 
vur.  to  any  Prcprietiar  of  a  public  ^ooroal,  wtio  ^lall  ^re  tfae 
kiui^ueas  lo  give  the  aliove  one  insertion,  for  the  benefit  of  •«&  of 
the  oldest  or  the  fraternity  of  Editors.  J.  S.  SflTOfNEl. 

July  I.— It. 


Kin4«rkook  W€>al  DepoU 

T^HE  ■Doeeas  of  this  enterprizc,  and  the  aieady 

'-  ness  during  the  past  4  years,  has  iiidueed  the  •wbseriber  %e  ss- 
sociate  with  him  Mr.  Thoma<  M.  Burt,  as  a  partner  to  the  boitaeM. 
The  integrity  and  correct  business  habits  of  thia  gt-sikmA,  are 
well  known  to  many  prominent  men  throaglMot  the  &aie  aad 
for  more  particular  mformatlKa.  r-feretice  may  be  made  toR  H. 
King,  Esq.,  or  John  T.  Norton.  Esq..  of  Albany. 

With  increased  facilities  for  eziendiug  their  baoai 
pri«e  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  principlaa  as  hrr 

1.  The  n.sscs«  will  be  ttirowu  into  4wrrs  accofttaar  to  jia^  aal 
qU4iUty.  ^^         '^ 

2.  A  discrimination  will  be  made  betweeu  wool  in  coed  or  bad 
condition. 

3.  AU  who  desire  it  caji  have  thejr  clips  kept; 

4.  Sales  will  be  vriade  invariably  for  coA. 

5.  The  chacgea  will  be.  for  receiving,  aoniag 
cent  per  poiuid.  and  the  in^tnrance,  whM;b  wiS  he  S5  rcMs  e«  SlOV 
for  a  term  of  three  months, 

6.  liberal  aitvances  made  in  cash,  on  the  anal 
Wool  forwarded  from  the  West  and   North.  — ,^^  «^  -.».«. 

R.  B-  ft  Co.,  Kiiiderhtiok,  N  Y..  with  tbe  initials  of  iha  owacr^ 
name  on  each  sack,  and  shipped  lo  East  Albanv 
Kinderhook,  May  IB,  1849.  H.  BLANCHAKD. 

After  ihe  1st  of  June,  tlie  baaint^a  will  be 
name  and  firm  of  H.  BLAxcHAaa  ft  Co. 

Reference  roav  be  had  to, 

Dr.  J.  P.  Beekman.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

BeiU>  P.  Jolinaon,  Albany, 

L.  A.  Morrell.  Lake  Ridge, 

D.  9  Curtis,  Canaan, 

O.  W.  Hull,  New.IicbanoD,  « 

J.  Murdock  Wheatland, 

C.  W.  Richmond.  Aurora, 

Nathaniel  Sawyer,  Cincinnati.  O. 

M.  D.  Wellman  ft  Co.,  MmssIUoo,  O. 

Freeland,  Stuart  ft  Co.,  New- York  City. 

R.  Carter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Hariax  aad  HarreiitiBi;  TooIk. 

(hmln  CratftM.— Grant's,  and  Myers  ft  llryaii*a,  bo& 
eradlea. 

Gtomh  and  Omin  Scythes  —Dunn's  and  Trov.  (premiaa  icrthesi 

R*rolting  HrfM  Rnk^g  —  WUcox  and  Downer 'a,    *•        lakza. 

Hind  and  Glmmimg  Rabun,  of  various  raakera. 

Frptht  tSj«a'*ji->-CiHpp's.  Ijameoire  and  otheia. 

Sickles.  Rifles.  Scythe  Stones.  Ac.,  ftc 

A  lit  -friction  RoMera  and  CrnnkA  for  Griadatonea. 

Grindstones  Hin*  '^implete  for  use. 

Also  every  Implement.  Machine  and  Seed  wasiad  by  die  farm- 
er. All  warranted.  Coinitant^y  for  ita'c  at  the  Afb«iiT  AaTKuiia- 
ral  Warehouse,      Noa.  900  ft  371  Broadwny,  Albauiv 

H    L^  CMEBT 

t^  Catalogttet  graiia  on  appbcatioa  by  mail,  ^«. 
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Portable  Self-Acting  Che«ae  PreM. 

Palinltd  Jugutt,   1S4T,  iy  'che$ttr  St»nt. 

IK  .nml  dunhls.  ainiiitB,  convcnlenl,  and  ccDiwmiekl  prui 

;  tip  fniduri(ed  a«  dvaifn].    "Die  principle  ia  ulmirabiy  adqpled 

■r  purH^h:i4«,  liw  aiiiclfl  pnucd  beiii;  l>ie  poujrr ;  or  m  oLhvr 
4«  "  Tlir  rheCK  pniK*  iUeir."     lu  wrif^hl  u  TO  lo  100  )bl., 

Bi  only  97  lo  SIO,  accnnliiif  10  file.    Alicnty  in  cileniire 
ill  till:  wittern  pail  at  ihs  Slate,  and  only  need  lo  be  eeen  to 

titemimny  puiiof  the  counliei  oTswaiosi.  Wuhinilon, 
ziwIaeiM  Columbia,  apply  to  H.  VAN  OSTRAND, 


Morrc'a  Grei- 
'HIS  ctlebrUed  horaa  will  itaiid  the  euutnf  aeaioii  al  the  aU- 
ble  of  Jmu  Ric«,  in  Spiegliiown,  Diree  milea  nocth  af  tho 
lage  tf  LanainglHirgh.    Hi  '•  a beaulirul dappleirey,  ISj bandi 

,rk;t!'"'™oISioafid  pri™  "'^'nVftMilSo'llfiaw.'"  '" 
rjic  Yeiy  bigb  rcpfltnlidii  of  hia  Mocii  a*  road  hciTaea,  and  the 
rraordii^ary  pricea  thay  canmajHl,  render  bim  by  far  (be  ooai 
ifiiable  boiK  lo  breed  rroin  or  any  in  IhoniUDlry. 

y  wril  hare  aacb  altenduoa  and  ksetuiif  ai  tbe  ownera  deiire, 

ima!  hia  rornte'i  oner.  Mr,  CiLtni  Moaai. 

r<-mu.  •IDItaeKaa..D.    luaorenEa  lo  be  airetd  upon, 
ronnnuuicaliona  addreaaid  I.  T.  GRANT.  P.  H-,  Jnution, 
lueelaei  rounly,  will  leceive  prompt  aileut~- 
Ua^  1,  ia<9— A. 


latporUnl  lo  the  Pmblic. 

HOHIK    AND    CATTLB    NKDIOIMBI. 

u'lfttmUftr  HmntrClIti  uHU.  vAm  llu  nMuVw 

■n  w'ltin  111  nar*  V  aO .' 

'pti  E  undciaignad  haa  (pent 
■*■  aeveialyeenlnlheatad)r 

"London  and  Edmbw',"  he 
baa  al«>  avuled  himaeU  oflhe 
<  feaearcheaoTLicbif.andolh- 

conliibsted  u  much  lowanli 

mala.    The  principlea  of  oaf 

practipa  cfnuil  in  lb*  lejec- 

lion  of  (cDeral  bleeding,  aod 

■he  lolal  reieelian  of  all  nm- 

dieiiiea  ihat  experieac*  kaa 

wn  tube  of  adangerom  teiMniCT      Theaa  reniediea  apl  ia  kar. 

ny  with  Ihe  liial  principle,  and  whan  given  accanlinilalhedi- 

iiona  which  aeconpauy  eaeh  ailicte,  Ihey  arc  mpabla  el'  ei- 

ng  aiid  iDcreaaing  Uie  nalural  functiiina,  wilhoaldmuDiahinf  or 

eying     eii  ,  O.  H.  DADD,ll.  tt 

LIST    or    HORflB    AND    CATTLB     HBDICIHKS. 

■hyaic  balla,  7Sc.  pet  boi. 

"  powdera  for  bad  condilion,  7Ac- per  pacJtefc. 

'oiiic  powder  Tor  bad  conditioa  of  glandcre,  7Ac-  do. 

□  rdial  drmi  for  InCamnialion  ot  boweli,  »  e.  per  bntlto. 

iquid  bliiiFt,  7Sc.  per  bollle, 

iiilment  Tor  promntiiig  the  grnwlb  of  hair,  He.  per  pM. 

ealLiig  bjilaam  for  WDiinda  and  aaddlc-gaUa,  7Sc-  par  boUla. 

/aah  tni  ijiHamed  eyea.  SOc.  per  bnitle. 


.''orm  powdera,  for  tb 


leetebraleduitirlc  known  in  Euglaod 
riplion,  TSc.  and  •!  per  botUe. 


.a  MiDiciin  Defot,  Noa.  I  and  1 1 
diieaM*  <tit  wbich  Ui«a  ramedici 


Chemical  HI 

Mkatv/aOmnd  tr  "  At  Ourgi  Brnimrr  W.i^Yoi*  Jffinim  Ct." 
'I<H]8  nanare  it  made  chicly  or  Fecal  Mailer  rroni  the  •Ink^ 


...      .    ,     ,  1"'"  "nigbt  be  aolidiied 


ortl.clar^eiueaoTFi 


length  diaeorered  by  th 


ly  of  New  Yorl 

and  withat,  Iroublcaome  and  Ubociaua. 

Gcoioi  BoHHa,  I'^.,  who  baa  a  perlecl  icieniific  and  praclicai 
knuwiedge  of  jnaimre  loaltera  generally;  and  Uie  compljiy  ha* 
caubliahed  aiundacd  for  the  alrenxlh  of  iu  manaia,  fioni  which 


E  really  w 


H^lth 


IU  uiD  Lviti^uvuvu  of  ihaaoil  and  growth  of  pUnia,  it  ia  ejctremely 
Weil  adapted  to  aoch  parpoaea.  * 

U  bnaheU  aprcad  broadcaat-    Applied  in  hillai  half  of  Uke  quanliiy 

atrnctiona  for  i»  nae  will  accompany  each  parcel  acDt  lo  order. 

Wo  deaira  it  lo  bo  remembered,  liiat  om-  manare  haa  no  ainiilar- 
ily  lo  aiwlhar  known  tinder  the  name  of  "  poadrette,"  alUunth 
Ihe  principal  connidpCDt  of  ODra  (the  fecal  mailer)  la  Ihe  aame  aa 
lliat  which  ia  aaed  in  the  poodrette,  in  a  mnch  leaa  proporEiDU{  otir 
aaziUary  labauncaa,  aa  well  aa  our  manufacturing  pcoceaaea  are 
alMfelhcr  of  a  diflerent  aatare  and  hiod. 

Il  belengi  not  ID  oa  la  enlogiie  further,  Ihe  iftialitT  of  our  ma- 

FRTCE8,  TAKKN  AT  THS  FACTORY: 
!ni  eenia  per  boahet,  without  package ; 
SO  cenla  per  baatacl,  packed  iu  BairaU,  or 
•1  JO  per  Barrel,  package  included. 
Orden  addreaaed  u  the  abore  Company,   al  their  odicc,  TS 
,  New- York,  will  be  pror 


ar  of  ihe  Board  of  Traaleei 


3.  BOUMER,  Direclor. 


uara  san  b*  bad  in  April  m 


I  __ 

Johm  Harher  A  Co. 
IMM  Sum  AgrifiUml  iraHtnii,  IDS  Fnai,  ana  AtK  molnf 

IXTHRRR  Ihey  ban  for  aale  orer  300  dilereni  pnttertuand  al»a 
VV  nf  Ptowi,  oi-  the  moai  appnned  kinti.  and  ■OLiable  for  all  k:nk 

°"    '"*"'      "  for  aSIs  i™Ue^"'vew  YofkT which 


will  he  mid  al  l-nnr  prii 
eatabliahmenl      Pnrehati 


J   Mayhrr  k  Co't  celebraled  and  uiiequallflj  KirN 
igle  D  Plow  wiiboui  doiibl  the  beai  aial  clieapeu  plow 


n.  H.    iMiiigt  of    "  ' 
New- York,  Oct,  I. 
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JoiT, 


B 


Oliio  SCrawbernr  PlABts* 

URR*8  SEBDIJN6S;  Barr*s  New  Pln«,  OMo   Maranioih, 

Scioim,  Burr**  OM  2^«dliuf ,  Hod  Columb«M  vftrietiM;  foranle 

ai  50  ceitt«  per  doz.    Orders  directed  to  HORACK  L.  RMKRY, 

Arricttltural  VVarehoiue,  Albany,  Mritt  be  attended  to  A>r  Augiut 

irfantinr. 

July  l.-->lt.»  

THB  HORTICITXtT 0KI8T, 

AMD 

Journal  of  Rnnil  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 


EDITKD  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Amkor  ^  *'  Fruit*  9md  Fruit  Tr*t»  of  ilffKriea,"  " 


THE  fir-i  number  of  the  foorth  volaroe  of  this  work,  was  ia«iied 
on  the  let  of  this  nmuth  (July.)  and  the  fuiure  nambare  will  be 
ieeued  regularly  on  tlie  first  oi'  each  encceesjye  mootli.    It  U  de- 
voted, 
1.  lb  Gakdixiko,  <!•  •  Atnmgklff  pnetimi  ot  tesff  at  teitmijie 


9.  3b  t^«  DsacaiPTioN  amd  Cvltitatioii  of  Fmii  Tron. 

3.  IhOarduthtg  as  am  Aar  or  Tastk,  eifidmeifif  staeys,  kimU 
mmd  d0$ignt  on  Ornamtutai  t^nd  Lamdtenff  OatdBning. 

4.  7o  RraAL  AacHiTBCTirax,  ine  udimg  duigMf>M  Rund  Col- 
ta^t  mmd  VtUoi^  Farm  H^uato^  (kUoSj  LudgMf  Ico  lum 


r,  f  UMTMt, 

In  short,  this  periodical  roay  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
varitfus  MTorka  on  Rural  iSnIiiJecU,  by  its  Editor,  which  haTe  alrea- 
dy bi'cn  so  favorably  recei%'ed  by  the  public.  It  ie  now  his  ohiect 
to  easist,  as  far  as  poesilile,  in  givinv  additional  impalee  to  the  pro* 
frees  of  Horticn  lurc,  and  the  t«at«ful  m  Rural  Life ;  eut«eci«  now 
io  larf  ely  occupyiuy  all  thoee  interested  In  country  puranita. 

NOTfCBS  OF  TUB  PRESS. 

All  readers  who  have  the  least  interest  in  rural  affairs,  should 
take  a  work  which  is  cxertinf  sudh  a  manifest  influence  upon  the 
taste  of  the  country.  Its  VNluable  c«*rref^  dence  furnishes  from 
time  to  time  the  fruits  of  the  experience  vf  our  uKMt  intelliireiit 
cultivators,  and  it  is  Avarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Down- 
150*8  laliors  in  the  dt-purtrn'-nt  of  Rural  Architeettire  and  emhel- 
lishmeut  give  hiro  substantial  claims  to  public  reject  Their  ef- 
fects are  already  seen  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  improved 
cottages,  gardens,  green-houses,  plearure-grounds,  fencing,  &o 
The  preseni  numl<er  opens  with  some  capitv  suggestions  concern- 
Inir  the  improvement  of  Country  yil\ugtM.^N*toark  Daitp  Adoor- 

U»0r. 

We  would  cell  especial  attention  to  this  work.  We  have  nib- 
a(!ril>ed  ft>r  it  from  it<«  first  number,  pfrusod  it  carefully  and  prac- 
tised upon  its  teaehiiin,  and  do  not  he-*itate  to  pronounce  h  n 
work  or  great  merit  and  naefnlness.— Coarorrf  Ft  f  man. 

Annther  vohime  begins  with  the  next  or  Ju'y  number.  We  most 
warmly  commend  this  publicatiou  to  all  interested  in  Rural  Ar- 
chitecture, or  the  improvement  of  gardens,  orchards  or  country 
seals  There  is  no  publication  so  wt-Il  calculated  t««  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  tiie  taste  of  the  country,  in  the  departinenu  lo  which 
it  Is  devoted.  It  enjoys  already  a  large  circuUaiou.~-AW-J«r«ry 
Strnt*  BuztU: 

Taasu— Three  DoUaie  per  rol.  or  year.  Two  eopiof  for  $9— in 
advanoa. 

07*  The  back  vols,  can  he  furnished  to  new  subscribers. 

KT^-All  business  letters  to  be  addressed  to  t!ie  Proprietor,  LU- 
THBR  TUCKER,  Albany  N.  Y.,  and  all  communicatioos  to  the 
Editor.  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newbnrgfa,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer'n  EncyolopBdiay 

]N  one  volume,  ruyal  octavo,  1 165  pages,  beautifully  bound  ; 
contMiiiinv  17  fine  plates,  and  numerous  wood  cuts.  Edited  by 
GouvzRNXtm  Emkkso.x.  A  standard  work  of  reference  upon  all 
sobjt*cts  connected  with  farming  and  country  life. 

"Of  all  the  Agricultural  works  that  have  been  lately  published, 
this  appears  the  most  likely  to  be  of  real  servioe  to  the  praotioai 
fviMr:*—Cnilrullitw^YorkFurfmr. 

"  The  Farmer^s  Rncyclop«dia  Is  a  real  treaiiunr  of  pnetirol  in- 
formaiioii,  wherein  th^  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  is 
ionfuUf  pooKfH  up  to  the  preeent  day,  and  admirably  arranged  for 
convenient  reference  "— /)r   D-tHingtom. 

\*  Tt  is  a  mine  of  wea1th>-no  farmer  khould  be  without  thia  truly 
▼aluable  book."~AHr<«Ngtfm  Oa<«fi;. 

"An  cxeelleni  work  fit  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  by  Agri- 
cultural ffori«>ties.  How  much  better,  and  in  belter  taste,  than  the 
amount  of  its  cost  in  money.'*— JM«  5  Skittner. 

^M  by  Carey  k.  Hart.  Phiin^*lphia ;  C  M.  Saxton  and  John 
Wiley.  N»w-yihk.-  Luther  Tucker,  an]  W.  C.  kittle.  Athaapi 
Derby  ft  Co.,  RufTtd  ;  W.  D  Ticknor  k,  Co..  and  B  B.  Mnneey, 
B^*o^  ;  W  H  Derby  k.  Co..  and  Ely  h  Campbell,  rin-immati  ; 
Whiiing  ft  Hnniinrdon.  rni«v/*««  ;  Nortfin  ft  Beckwith,  Louin- 
vitlf.  Kw;  J.  B.  Sirel  and  Woodhridgeft  Co..  Ktw  Orl«M«  *  M- 
BooMemet,  MnhiU ..  W.  D-  Skillman,  «!»  lj*miM ;  N.  Hickman,  ^a^ 
-"UT'  •'.  ^'  M«>rri«.  Richmond,  F«./  H.  Du  T«vner,  JMsigJL  N.  C; 

Jnly  1.  IMH— It. 


Th$  Ntm  Viiumo  amd  tUm  1 1  aij seiiii  tf 
THE  PIA>UGH»  IjOOM ,  AND  ANYII.. 


T>OPUI«AR  as  tlii«  Jonscial  is,  and  ao  Car  aoeeeafal  beyond  sty 
-*-  we  have  hrrrtufore  esmblished,  its  lUi-oroc  doe»  bm  yet  txxtri. 
its  own  trpemsts ,'  leaving  the  Editors  to  livc  on  nir  or  hope;  ne,. 
ther  of  which  is  verv  substantial  ait* t.  Now,  as  we  belicvr  utt 
we  have  not  a  friend  who  wouM  willingly  -ee  tie  man  wtmtiii 
bread,  wiio  has  been  teaching  others  how  to  make  it  all  b«  ik  »« 
at  once  frankly  solicit  our  present  patrotw  to  use  ibfirinfa€nc«  tt 
9psrmgt  en«  more  subscriber  each,  and  .bea  "  2^  .1u«^  im 
Ltiom  OMd  As  Anvil,'*  and  those  ihataie  workiag  st  it,  will  be  do- 
iiiff  what  is  commonly  called  a  sn/e  fr«at*>»M.  aud  not  onul  thrn. 
We  are  truly  aorry  to  be  under  the  neecsrily  of  nakiag  thti  appea , 
for,  could  we  aflbrd  it,  we  would  rr;«i»<y,  as  oa  paai  oeesMMM,  to 
sh«yw  that  we  would  most  willingly  work  as  hard.  gramiiiNulT.fgr 
the  grt'at  industrial  Intertrsts  of  the  cooatry,  as  we  are  nov  dm^ 
in  the  hope  of  at  least  a  scanty  support. 

TsftMs  of  the  Plousfa,  ixwm,  and  Anvil,  #10  for  five  vabseri. 
bers ;  $5  for  two,  ana  $3  for  one  ;  or  S5  for  two  yasn'  irtwy 
tion  [  64  pages  a  mouth. 

It  IS  not  in  the  way  of  remuneration,  but  to  evince  our  giaiin^ 
for  the  kindness  we  solicit,  and  at  tlie  same  ume  t'»  profBo-«  uc 
perusal  of  works  Mrfaieh  every  farmer  ought  to  read,  that  vt  here- 
by make  the  following  offer :  — 

We  engage  to  forward  to  every  oae  who  will  send  as  by  uai, 
at  our  risk,  SIO  for  a  dub  of  five  subscriber •*,  or  fS  for  tm»  mk- 
acribers,  or  the  same  for  the  first  and  second  vohrnus ;  a  tcff.  a 
h  s  own  option,  either  of  Mr.  Carey^s  admirable  work— '*7%(  ^aa, 
tks  Prsssnfj  mmd  ke  f  M«r«,*'  or  a  copy  of  Cd.  Randali's  hook  as 
*'  Skeep  Husbamdrr  "—decidedly  tiie  best  worit  oh  t «  salfcct  uat 
has  been  offered  to  the  American  public.  To  any  one  makis/r  tf 
and  Standing  us  iu  like  manner.  9'JO  f><-  ten  aubecrihcr*.  «t  «ii 
•upply  B  c<^y  ^  "  ^<*'*  3^l^a«r*«  Primeipko  <yf  AgrkmUmrty'  (or  a 
single  English  copy  of  which,  we  gave  812  in  Boslaa  a  year  sko, 
considering  it  a  work  of  inestimable  value.  To  n^  vbo  isaf.  ia 
l.ke  manner,  by  mail,  at  our  risk,  forward  S3  for  oae  nixnba, 
we  will  send  a  copy  nf  **  Tks  Siemsmt*  qf  Agfemttmn,^^-^^  pan. 
age  of  which  will  not  be  over  foiu-  or  five  cents. 

Address,  J.  9.  SKINNER  81  Dock  Street,  PhiladelpliJa 

Q^  We  shall  feel  and  endeavor  to  dtserve  and  rfqate  the  ft« 
vur,  to  any  Proprietiar  of  a  public  ^onraul,  who  shall  ban  lbs 
kindness  to  irive  the  above  one  insertion,  for  the  benefit  of  •«€  tf 
the  oldest  of  the  fraternity  of  Editors.  J.  B.  SKllVNER 

July  t.^lt. 

KiB4«rkook  Wool  Depot. 

'TVE  suooess  of  this  enterprize,  and  the  steady  inenase  of  fcaa^ 
*•  ness  during  the  pa«t  4  years,  has  induced  the  ««bsenbcr  le  a. 
sociate  with  htm  Mr.  Thoma*  M.  Burt,  as  a  partner  ia  the  ba»ns 
The  integrity  and  correct  buainesa  habits  of  this  graileaaa.  v^ 
well  known  to  many  promineiit  men  throughout  Ac  S.aie;  sad 
for  more  particular  niformatiMa.  r-fereiice  may  be  made  loR.  H. 
King,  Esq.,  w  John  T.  Nortnu.  Esq.,  of  Altauy. 

With  inoreaaed  Aicilitiea  for  extending  their  busiaesB. the  cnier- 
priiie  will  be  conducted  on  the  aame  priiiciphea  aa  herslalara: 

1.  The  n^scss  will  be  thrown  iuto  tons  accovdav  te  j^  aid 
fUttUiy. 

f .  A  discrimination  will  be  made  between  wool  w  geed  or  b^ 
condition. 

3.  All  who  desire  it  can  have  their  clips  kepti 

4.  Salea  will  be  ntade  Invariably  for  cash. 
0.  The  ehacgee  wiU  be,  for  receivin|(,  aoriiag  om 

cent  per  pound,  and  the  in«nrauce,  which  will  he  tSceuis  «a  9109 
for  a  term  of  three  rooiuha. 
6.  Liberal  sftvances  made  in  cash,  on  the  asaaltcriaa. 
Wool  forwarded  from  the  West  and  North.  ehoeU  hi 
H.  B.  ft  Co.,  KinderhtH>k,  N  Y..  with  the  initials  of  the  owner's 
name  on  each  sack,  and  shipped  to  East  Albonv. 
Kiiulerhook,  May  18, 1849.  H-  BLaNCHARD. 

After  the  1st  ttf  June,  tlie  basint^a  will  be  cuoducted  nniarfti 
name  and  firm  of  H.  Blanchaxd  ft  Co. 

Reference  may  be  had  to, 

Dr.  J.  p.  Beekman.  Kindertiook,  N.  Y. 

Bei^.  P.  Jolineon,  Albany,  '< 

L.  A.  Morrell.  Lake  Ridge, 

D.  S  Curtis,  Canaan, 

O.  W.  Hull,  New.IiCbanoD,  *< 

J.  Murdoch  Wheatland, 

C.  W.  Richmond.  Aurora, 

Nathaniel  Sawyer,  Cincinnati.  O. 

M.  D.  Wellman  ft  Co.,  MnssJUou,  O. 

Preelaiifl,  Siuart  ft  Co.,  New- York  Citj. 

R.  Carter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HariaiT  and  HarreiitiBc  Tooliu 

Otmhn  CVudlfA— Ofant^s,  and  Myers  ft  DryunV.  boA 
eradles. 

Grmsn  and  Omin  S^thes  —Dunn's  and  Troy«  (premiua  seTi^> 

R^roliing  Hrfge  Rak^s  —Wilcox  and  Downer  a,    **       nkea 

H*tmd  mmd  Qlsnming  Habm.  €^  varioo«  reakeru. 

Frpths  Aifo'A«~ClHpp'B.  I/inisoirs  and  othera. 

Sickles.  Rifles.  Scythe  Snmes.  ftc.  ftc. 

Ant  -friction  RoHrrs  and  Crankft  for  OriadstOBca. 

Orindstt^es  hime  •^•mplete  for  use. 

Also  every  linpi«'nM*iit.  Machii»e  and  Seed  wuniad  by  Oc  fsns- 
er.  All  warranted.  Coimtant'y  for  MaV  at  the  Attwnr  AgncsKB* 
ral  Warel.ouse,      Nos.  360  ft  371  Broadway,  Atbaav 

B.  usasRT. 

1^  Catalngties  gratia  on  applicalfam  by  rnnil,  Jke. 
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MorfMi  Hone  Blsck-Hawk. 

t    Uie  lUbli  at  Iha  Hib^ben ;  Mniu,  tlS  tli*  uuchi.  |ar>)>l« 
^dp^vi'..u°\o:Bni«of"riEtCiiin 


D.  k  D.  E.  HILL. 


roTtable  Seir>ActiuK  Cbeese  Prent. 
Palentid  Jugiut,  1847,  (y  CAtdcr  SlojM. 
'pilE  miHt  dmrnbl' 


principle  u  aJinirablT  iid«|H«l 


idTi  o'lly  97  Id  WO,  Mcofdi 


inbik,  ■ppty  to 


II,  S«r.n.BmCD.,  N.  Y. 


Ho  rue's  (iNT- 

■I  ble  ^  J.HH  Rich,  in  BpicirlttowTi,  iKr»  mile,  nonh  »f  Uia 
Tillage  or  Uiuiugljurgti.  He  nubMniifiii  d»ppl*  ptc.  ISjhMiiti 
high,  •inuigly  ukl  Biialy  propoiliuiied;  hu  Iroired  hi*  mile  iat 

raie  iroiiiMi  quiitru.  aiidii-eu  pDwen  of  eiidoruce.  wiiliuiuiir- 

ipeed,  tiOiunn  (iid  g»oil  lempcr,  an  engerlir  (ou^l  iflu  in  the 
marii.l,  oinl  rnmiMinl  priMi  ™ryinf  from  fiSO  I..  »500. 

Tke  HIT  high  ^  repuMiion  of  hii  ilocli  u  roMl  bnriM,  uid  the 

praGuNc  konc  u  breed  froni  of  uiy'iii  the  eouiitry, 

ihi^y  will  h»T»  MKh  ■UcDduica  ud  keipiu[  u  ihe  awpcra  daaira, 
am]  a(ii»  (lie  nuM  leuouabl*  lerini.    The  hoTH  will  b«  luidar  th< 


1.  T.  ORANT,  P.  M.,  JUKIiM, 


Inporuut  to  the  Pobllc 

HOKIS  All 

D  OATTLB   MKDI 

CIHK*. 

Dm^'IpnmafMr  Htn 

i.t<irC«H.l.rfit,  »*« 

~        T«„=.r;S 

iinS^h'-rVu 

rUebit.andMh. 
Id  nKD.  who  h(Te 

Ew^s-sws 

■1  principle,  aiid  "h.u  given  ucontiai  to  thi 
compauy  each  anicle,  Ibey  arc  vapabta  or 


Ki.'.TtJf 

r 

box. 

bad 

Toiiic  po^er  to 

ii'i^rg^'^iZi, 

»,aUl»ru^&e.Me.|.erbMi 

Dl'leml^rpnwd 

r,  Id 

, 

For  «ale  by  STIMPSON  fc  HEBD.  B«  Merchanl'a  Row ;  al» 
JIAUU'S  IlaRiiiiiDC.TTLiMiiiicinBDipOT,  Naa.lalidaila 

area  pOTfoiaiad 


mI^-Sl 


Chemical  Maaitra 

Mnyfiutmni  tf  •' liu  Gtorf  Bmmrr  Ntit-^tmk  Xmm  Ct." 
'■'RIB  nanure  ia  mada  chieSy  of  Fscal  Mailer  frani  Ibe  ainkL 

■riia  great  deaideratDin  of  Ihe  apicultnnat  haa  alwaya  beeo,  10 
Hnd  Dnl  aoaie  proreM  by  which  eicreioenu  nighl  be  aoliJiHed 
quickly,  and  all  Iheir  lertiliiiiig  [™ertiei  ao  airnigly  rL.uii>ed, 

Thia  piaceia  wna  at  length  diacorernd  by  Uie  French  ChcRiidi, 

ofUielarncitieiorFruice,  where  tachmauDrefaciariefareiD 

The  "  O.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C."  haa  eaublithed  •  Pacwry  on  an  ei- 

not  only  be  made  atrouger,  but  will  b 


u  lo  afford  oiiIt 
lODcnly  entillMl, 
agreeable  kind. 


The  manafaeturing  departnieiLl  it  Dbde 

Ceoxo*  BoMHih,  EiQ.,  who  baa  ■  perf* , 

knuwiedge  of  jnaiiart  matlera  leuetallv;  aud  the  company  haa 
eaubliahed  a  aiaiidard  for  Ihe  atrength  of  iU  manure,  from  which 
it  ttuitended  not  u>  deviate,  ao  that  ilacnaiomera  may  at  all  limea 
tte  faruiahed  wiUi  an  article  really  worth  wlial  they  pay  for  it. 

whieh  It  ia  made  contain  of  theniielvea  all  Ihe  eleroeoia  neceiearr 
ta  Ihe  fenililalion  of  the  nil  aud  growth  of  plauu,  it  ia  aitrcmcly 
wall  adapted  U  auch  parpoaea.  ' 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  reanire*  13  In  IS  barrela,  or  3a  to 

Ubuhela  apread  broadeaal.     Applied  in  hilla,  halfaTllie  quaniily 

ily  la  BoMlier  ksown  under  Ihe  name  of  "  poodrelte,"  lllhoagh 
Ihal  which  i(  uaedln  the  poi^ette,  in  a  much  leai  proportion;  cur 
allogelber  of  a  dileient  nature  and  kind. 
tl  bdonga  not  to  IU  lo  enlogiu  further,  Ihe  qnality  oToiir  nu- 

PRICES,   TAKKK  AT  Ttrs  FACTORY: 
S7i  centa  per  boabel,  without  packan  ; 
W  eeata  per  bnahel,  packed  in  Bairila,  or 
S1.W  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Oreenwich  ai,,  Pfcw-York,  will  be  pramplly  attended  lo. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  IVualeea, 

New-Votk,  Jan. ,1840.— If  GEO.  BOMHER,  Sireelor. 

C7-The  faeury  will  be  in  full  apcralioa  early  iulba^ng,  aid 
naaare  ean  ba  had  in  April  nexl,  and  al  any  time  afterwanb. 


PaUsH  Strrri,  Mu.Ytot  Cilr, 

WHRRR  Oiay  hare  for  aale  orer  WO  diferenipanamian]  dze* 
of  Plow*,  of  Ihe  maaappnmd  kliid).  and  ta  liable  lor  all  kLndt 

linplei^enit  erer  offered  for  tale  in  Uic  clly  of  New  York,  whirh 
Among  the  plow*  ad^-rniwd 
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CoBtenta  of  this  BTumber* 


HOL- 


Improrcmtnx  of  Liuidt  by  Oreea  Mwinriaf,  by  T 

nooK, , I 

ActKVi  of  Lime, 

ChmrcoHl  and  Peat, 

MuiMf  eroeiil  of  GrsM  l^ods^ 

Wood*«  Jmproveni«iii  of  tlie  Piow,  by  Phoxuc  ajib  8tltta  I 
A?J!i  Wood, J 

8tody  of  tbe  Natural  Hcieucet,  by  Wm-  Bacon, 

Comparaiive  ProlKa  of  Free  and  Siave  Labor,  by  A  NoaTH- ) 
aania } 

AgricDiiure  of  S«iieca  County,  N.  Y., 

Tiie  Queen  Bee 

Care  of  Fruit  Treev—Boddinf  Cherries— Sumofter  Pnioing  I 
Maroy  urapi'S,  ••••••••••i->>>««>>a>>«>a>..>.,. ........  I 

GraAed  atid  Budded  Youiif  Tree* — lucreaaed  cuHare  of) 
Fine  Fruit— Layering  Grapes— Ttie  Peach  Crop— Utility  1 
of  Birda.  Cherriea,  ' J 

Time  for  Tranaplautjuf  Kvercreeua— Clean  Culture— Accu-  ) 
racy  among  nurserymen— Orchard  of  B.  Pliinney,  £aq., } 
by  S.  W  —The  Scarlet  Flowering  Currant, . .  ) 

The  Horse  *'  Morgan  Hunter,''— Posterns  of  the  Horte,. . . 

The  Curossow— Profits  of  Poultry,  by  J.  H  Ball, 

Cure  fw  Heaves— Important  to  Dairymen,  by  M.  S.  Bai- 
utv — Neurotomy — Warts,    

Coons'  Patent  Drilling  Machine— Potatoes  vs.  Com,  by  A  ) 
K  —The  Farmer's  Vocation,  by  W.  L.  Eatox, J 

Driving  Swine,  by  8.  Edwd^s  Todd— A  CaitivaMr  and  The  I 
Cultivator,  by  Dkan, J 

Ttransrautatioii — No  Protection  lo  Crow*,  by  8.  B.  Bvcklst, 

Catching  Red   Squirrels,   by  i^FoaTSMAX- Preaervaiioo  of 
Grain, 

Eugliah  Turneps— Cement  for  Cellars,  by  W.  8.— Wire 
fences,  by  S.  W.— Sheltering  Sheep,  by  B.  Haixst,..  . 

JLeKislaiive  aid  to  Agricnltare  by  Lotah  Skith— Agrienl- 
tural  Chemistry, 

Insect  in  Cherry  Trees,  by  Wm.  WANZKa— Dung  of  Poul- 
try—G'asa  Varnish— ^'offee  a  dis.nfrctant, 

Notices  of  New  Publications^-Answers  to  Correspoiideuls 
•Agricultural  Shows— Cranberries, 

Notes  for  the  Mouth, 
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KAiiroaa  Horae  Power,  Thraslier  A  8e| 

'I^HR  advantages  of  the  above  horae  powen  are— I. 

-i    eupy  but  little  more  space  than  a  single  horae.    9. 

be  movetl  by  the  weight  oi  the  horae  only,  by  placing  i 


WHKXLEB^S    PAT£NT  IMFAOVSD  POBTABLC 

^RaHroad  Horae  Power,  Thraslier  A  Sepaimton 

""'"    ji-    .  * ..      .        .  1^    Thayoe- 

9.  They  can 

„ ,,  -,  r- gthem  at  an 

angle  of  10  or  15  degreea  3  Tliey  are  comparatively  light  and 
portable,  and  can  be  easily  transported.  4.  They  are  simply  con 
strucled,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  ordrr,  am!  move  with  lilllc  frtc- 
(iou.  tlie  revolving  plane  gearing  witlioat  any  complex  or  iiilerme- 
diate  wheals,  directly  into  the  pioioa  upon  tha  abaft  on  which  the 
pally  belt  rnns. 

The  TBajcanaas  consist  of  a  small  spiked  cylinder  with  a  con- 
cave  plane  over  it,  and  a  level  feeding  table.  There  are  aeveral 
nDprovrroents  in  the  overshot  thresher.  1.  Tli  •*  admit  of  a  level 
table  for  feeding,  thus  enabling  the  tenders  lo  stand  erect,  and  con- 
trol the  motion  of  the  horse  aiid  machine  by  means  of  a  brake,  by 
wi  ich  accidents  arc  avoided.  9.  In  cmaeqaence  of  tie  spikes 
lifting  the  straw  and  do.ng  tha  work  on  the  top,  heavy  substances 
meh  as  stones,  blocks,  Ac,  drop  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  are 
•ot  earriad  belwaen  the  spikes,  by  wkteh  they  and  the  nackino 
are  broken  3.  The  overi»hot  cylinder  does  not  aeatter  the  grain, 
but  throws  it  wiiiiiu  ihroo  fool  of  the  machine.  4.  This  arranga* 
nent  also  admits  of  attach  ng  a  separator  high  enough  from  the 
floor  QT  grooud  to  allow  all  the  grain  to  fall  through  it,  while  tha 
wraw  is  depiaited  by  itself  in  tha  bast  condition  for  binding.  0. 
Neither  grain  nor  straw  are  broken  bv  this  machine.  0.  The  cv- 
luider  IS  longer,  which  admits  of  faster  and  more  advantageous 
feeding;  it  is  smaller  and  with  fewer  teeth  than  ordinary  thrask- 
•rs,  thus  admitting  of  more  rapid  motion  and  faster  work  with  lass 
power;  and  the  diminution  of  teeth  in  tbe  cylinder,  u  fully  made 
ap  by  those  in  the  concave,  which  is  statiounry.  7.  The  iapani. 
toria  a  great  advanuge  in  diminishing  the  labor  of  raking  out  the 
"^^'JI?  "  leaves  the  grain  in  the  best  condition  for  the  fanning 
P"l*  .^I°*  "•"•  '*'**'*  •  ""^l**  Ptower,  ran  ihresh  from  75  to  100 
bnahela  of  wheat  ar  rye ;  or  four  men  with  a  double  Power,  173 
lo  995  bualieis  of  wheat  or  rye,  or  double  that  quantity  of  oau  or 
bnekw'ieat.  per  day.  AU  the  above  are  compact  and  can  he  car- 
ried where  wanted  complete,  or  they  mny  bo  readily  taken  apart 
and  packed  for  distant  transportation  by  a  wagon  or  otherwise. 

Price  of  single  Power ma 

"        Thresher, ....V.....;.    « 

8  paraior  anJ  ftxtarea, 7 

Bands  for  Driving,  eto., 0 

8aw  mill,  completa  and  in  running  ordar,      35 

Tha  price  of  the  double  power,  thrasher,  separator,  4c.,  eo« 
plete.  w  8145,  including  righu  of  wing.  The  abova  arc  cdd  ate 
ffy  or  together,  as  desired. 

Tha  above  powar  ia  warranted  to  work  well  and  Biva  «lW«» 

Jaly  1-It.  189  k,  191  Water  atreat,  Nav  VaHt. 


II 


I- 


JUST  arrivad  from  the  Chmche  Islaada.  739  kw  fcal  auSto 
Peruvian  Onauo.    Six  years*  of  ezptsraenev  in  tiw  ase  of  i^ 


gaano  by  onr  farmers  and  gardeaera^  m  the -^•^^ 

Atlantic  coaat|  ba«  proved  it  far  anperiar  to  amy  other,  aad  i^ 
ehrapefft  miyiafa  ihey  can  porchaae.  It  is panica  arty  va  »^i>if  6a 
wheat  and  oi^^  winter  grain,  grass,  and  in  IJael.  aU  craps  gnmm, 

,  ,    ,  A.  B.  ALLEN  4  CO.! 

Jnly  1-91.  J89  4  191  Water  street.  New  Vorfe. 
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Wheeler's  Prnteat   Horoe  Power 

Machines* 

^HE  attention  of  fanners  is  called  to  tha  folIoviM  axuaet  fnM 
a  ia!2  Pf" '^  -^  '*•  Bj'ttiers,  Esq.,  of  Lafargmda,  K.  T.,  J«8 
B,  IS40,  It  bemg  one  of  tbe  nnmeroas  eonmaoi ■calms  racaiiad 
eopceruing  the  utility  of  the  above  aelcbraicd  -^.^^^.^ft  -—        * 

"Dear  .'*ir--Whealer's  Thieahing  Machine.  P«rwer,  4c'  wkkkt 
purchased  of  yaa,  has  proved  aatiafactory  in  every  ranect.  T^ 
fact  IS,  the  whole  of  the  machiae  is  an  admirable  •'i^p^  coatri- 
yance,  and  that  any  improvemcut  has  been  onMle  im  it,  waold  ssca 
incredible  to  me,  if  I  had  not  your  word  for  H. 

Practically  a  farmer,  I  have  used  these  fonriecik  rears,  a  peM 
variety  of  tbrealiing  machines,  horae  poweia,  4e^  bat  wi4  mm 
am  I  so  well  satisfied  as  with  this  which  I  parchaacd  9  yews  ' 

One  year  more,  and  mine  will  have  paid  for  itaelf,  and  i 
would  not  take  two  huidred  doilara  for  it,  and  do  w]ta««x 
like  It. 

With  a  chnnge  of  horsea,  and  men  enaogh  to  take  awayer 
the  straw,  I  believe  I  can  tbreidi  aa  maen  per  day  aa  with  «iy 
Six  Horse  Power  maehiiie,  and  with  as  mneh  eaae  1m  the 

Bat  We  do  not  want  all  the  aeiglibora  to  help 
OS  and  two  borsca  generally  thresh  fmn  leo   to 
sheaves  per  day,  besides  takhag  eare  of  a  laree 
4c.,  4e. 

It  is  in  fact  the  very  machine  which  sltoald  aUnd  . 
floor  of  every  farmer,  or  ^i^ere  tbe  farm  is^oi  targe 
or  more  farmers  should  join,  and  oWta  one  ioscther 
works,  and  do  their  own  threshing. 

Wishing  that  it  should  be  generally  known  ^  a  . 

hibor  and  economy,  I  have  ou  all  occasiona  dcaaed  it  _     

to  apeak  in  iu  prajae,  and  sevaial  of  my  neichbera  aav  ther  A^ 
pnrohHse  them.*' 

Tha  que»tkm  is  ftaqtieatly  aidced—Whr  ia  not  a  cfeaiMr  amchid 
to  Whoeler's  'l*hresher  ?  In  answer  to'thi«  qacauoo,  1  wdl  give 
the  reasons,  as  eapreased  by  aa  exieiwaa  gvaun  grower  who  h» 
used  urarly  all  kinds  of  thrashing  maChinaa,  daauera.  4a. 

I  at.  Be4 
Acparatiir 

is  from    .        ,   _    _ 

•r  and  thresher  combined  can  be  ohtaiaad  for. 

9d.  Because,  when  purchased  srpnraie,   they  ran  be 
ralely,  are  more  pt»riaiJe.  siroale,  and  dnrabla  ;  ai«a»  iha  fsa  aal 
is  adHpted  fur  cleaning  all  kiiiAi  of  grain  a«d  grass  saaiS|  a^  te 
Thresher  for  threshing  clover  and  iniKMhy. 

9d.  BecMU4eof  the  great  simplicity  and  reduced  fHeiiBnar«-* 
chinery,  less  power  is  required,  no  driver  ia  needed,  fewer  men 
neccMiiry  to  aitenJ  to  the  wiiot.;  upcmiMio.  to  do  Use  s 
of  work,  than  when  the  cleaner  in  combined  wnh  the 

4ih.  Because  less  grain  is  waa:ed— m  the  fisn-mdl, 
direct  from  the  power  is  more  stent- y,  and  ele 
once  going  throu^— while,  when  ihe  <.  leaner  U 

rives  M  moticm  from  the  cyliuder,  which  is  alwa>a ,-^  — 

speed  as  tha  feeder  presses  fast  or  slow,  conscqaeatfy  bloving  awiy 
grain  with  the  smw  and  chaff  at  one  moment,  and  laarii^  ii  htf 
cleaned  from  the  chaff  the  next— requiring,  nine  eaaea  ia  yem,  ^»> 
ther  operation  by  a  fan-mill  lo  prepare  it  lor  amrket. 

Sih.  Bacaase  the  expense  of  thiashiag  is  asaeh  teiafced  by  ihs 
areat  aimplirity  of  these  machines,  and  aU  can  be  mealed  higr  ihs 
hands  nsualty  afaoot  tha  farm ;  aad  in  sinnny  wewbcr,  aR  caa  be 
operated  inside  of  barns,  when  the  laberMs  and  Tnamii  cobU  da  bl- 
lle  out  of  dooTti  to  advant-«ge. 

For  terms,  prices,  descriptloos,  4e.,  see  i[jerica?tnral  paper*  Ihr 
1947,  1848,  and  1049,  also deaeriptiva catalogues  of  AlbnyApri- 
cnltaral  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  faraiabed  craii«  al  lla.  90 
and  3*1  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 

Ju-r  1,  IHP.  RORACR  I^ 


Because  the  original  c««l  of  thisi  Uceae  P^wer,  Thimhtr  a^ 
Btiir,  together  with  one  of  Orant^a  larifeel  aad  beat  Iha-mtis, 
a  seventy  to  one  handr*  d  d'Uar*  la«s  tban  ai^  gead  dBm- 
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^ricnlteral  ]D7otrs. 

HwsbftHdrr  of  Tenaoat. 

We  Iwi]  bitel)'  u>  Dpportniiitjr  at  puling;  tbroagh  te- 
▼ernl  of  thA  wostarn  ooooliei  at  Vermont,  and  oBer  the 
Tolloviag  Botea  in  ragard  to  ibe  di&rent  matten  to 
irhieb  omr  ■Itontian  va>  dniini. 

SucKF. — Bsgwnipg;  u  the  ikrther  end  of  oai  tmr, 
we  Brat  oaJled,oB  8.  W.  Jbwktt,  at  Wejbridge,  wboge 
floek  of  ilKMip  ■■  well  knova.  9ino«  we  bsd  belbra 
aeen  it,  Mr.  J.  baa  imported  aome  awea  from  (be  flock 
of  tbe  lat«  Lord  Weitera,  £■>«,  E^lud.  Tbsy  bad 
JDM  beeo  ^om.  We  did  not  we  thair  BDeoae.  Tbay 
•re  if«ll  bheped  siteep,  aad  of  good  eiie.  IHr.  J.  ii 
crossing  then),  and  a  part  of  tbe  reit  of  hia  Hook  with 
>  run  at  tbe  Taintar  inportalioD,  aad  baa' some  taand- 
■omfl  lamb*  of  Ibii  croM. 

M.,  It  A,  L.  BlnOHAM,  ot  Cornwall,  haTe  noted 
flocks.  Tbo  former  ban  SOO  aad  tbe  latter  1400  bead, 
including  Iambi.  Tbeir  aim,  we  nnderstaod,  faa*  been 
for  eeTeral  jeani,  to  prodaoe  ibeep  of  ationg  cooetiia- 
tion,  with  heavy  fleeoea,  of  abont  the  qualiij  of  com- 
mon merino.  Mr.  H.  Bingham  showed  na  400  fleeces 
T«rj  well  washed  and  pnt  Dp  in  aood  order,  wbiab  he 
infornied  Ha  averaged  five  po(ui£  each.  Meure.  B. 
B  parcbascd  sbeap  of  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Hertford,  Ct. 


wfiabed.  One  of  the  fleecei  weighed  aeTcnleen  pounds, 
and  the  average  was  thirteen  pounda  ten  onnces — twelve 
months'  growth.  Mr.  A.  L.  Binghftrn  baa  between 
fortj  and  Shy,  of  different  ages,  of  the  Taintor  stock, 
and  a  similar  stock  imported  by  F.  Botch,  Esq.,  of  Ot- 
sego  coanty,  K.  Y.  Of  these,  several  bed  their  Seeces 
on,  and  are  to  be  shown  at  the  next  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
These  sheep  are  mucb  larger  than  any  of  the  Spanish 
race  that  have  herelolbre  been  introduced  here,  and  pro- 
duce mucb  heaviei  fleeces  than  any  others  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Their  bodies,  and  even  their  beadi 
and  legs,  are  thickly  covered  with  wool.  Some  of  ihnni 
bava  very  great  perfection  of  form,  with  very  even  flee- 
cea,  of  good  qaality  (or  Uerino, 

Wh.  B.  SAHroBS,  of  Orwell,  hai  a  Bock  of  flne  Me- 
riDos,  -which  Ibr  several  years  baa  anmbered  from  300 
to  500  bead.  Mr.  9.  baa  managed  his  Book  with  much 
care  and  judgment,  and  it  has  low  beld  a  high  rank 
BmoDg  tbe  beat  of  this  section.  This  year's  ollp,  300 
Beeccs,  well  cleaned  and  nicely  put  op,  averaged  over 
four  pounds  eacb. 

J-  H.  CHiiTKitcEw,  of  Orwell,  has  a  Book  of  383,  a 
l>ortion  of  which  are  ^xons,  from  the  flock  nf  Mr.  Colt, 
>r  PittsGcld,  Mass.,  and  the  younger  part  of  tbe  Book 
iro  a  cross  of  these  on  Merinos.  The  Becuea  averaged 
i  Iba-,  5i  oances,  clean,  and  in  good  order.  John  W. 
Bacon,  of  Orwell,  has  215  sheep,  moatly  of  Saxoa 
tlood ;  the  Seecea  oT  wbiok  averaged  3  J  .lbs.  the  pres- 


Jnit  Htms,  of  BrandoB,  osnally  keepa  about  4fiO 
pare  Merinos — baa  this  sekson  364.  Mr.  H.  has  axbi 
biled  sheep  at  the  shows  of  the  N.  T.  Stale  Ag.  Socie- 
ty, which  have  been  highly  commended.  After  exam- 
ining bis  wbole  Sock,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  in  our 
opinion,  be  u  a  jadioions  and  carefot  breeder.  His 
Book  shows  great  nnlformily  in  shape  and  weight  of 
carcass,  and  presents  an  ailmirable  appearance  of 
heBllbineaa  and  thrift.  From  what  we  sew  of  tbe 
tleecea,  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  the  style  of  the 
wool,  end  the  prices  at  which  it  baa  sold  debote  its 
quality.  For  several  years  past,  excepting  last  year, 
it  has  brought  an  average  of  about  forty  cents  per  lb., 
and  the  Beeces  have  averaged  4|  lbs.  each. 

J.  S.  PxTTiioNK,  of  Manchester,  has  400  sheep. 
Tbey  are  descended  from  ewes  of  tbe  Humphrm  stock, 
oroasej  with  r«ms  from  (he  Jarvis  Book,  and  others 
from  the  flock  kept  by  the  Shakers  at  Enfield,  N.  H. 
He  has  paid  mtwh  attention  to  tbe  management  of  bis 
flock  for  many  years,  and  bis  eartt  and  altentioa  has 
been  well  repaid.  Id  respeet  to  wool,  thii  flock  ple- 
aants  rather  a  peculiar  oharaeteT.  It  baa  generally  an 
unnsnal  length  of  Elaple  for  Merino  wool,  and  is  very  * 
aoft,  elastic,  while  and  free  from  gun.  The  weight  of 
the  fleeces,  washed,  companDg  one  year  with  another, 
baa  been  41  Iba.  He  has  now,  two  years'  eliponband. 
For  savsral  previons  clips,  he  has  obtained  forty  cents 
per  ponnd.  We  woold  not  presume  to  dictate  so  ezpe- 
rieneed  and  anoceasfnl  a  wool-grower  as  Mr.  Pitti- 
■ons, — but  we  were  so  struck  with  the  style  of  mnoh 
of  hia  wool,  that  we  ahoold  like  to  see  tbe  experiment 
made,  with  a  selection  from  tbe  flock,  for  tbe  prodne- 
tion  of  Ihejtatif  kind  .of  wool  for  muslin  de  lainea'aad 
merino  cloths.  It  appears  to  us  tbat  wool  night  in  this 
way  be  obtained,  which  would  be  very  superior  tortbaaa 


Sheltib  axdJ'ooii  FoaSHKKr. — The importaace of 
shelter  for  sheep,  is  acknowledged  by  all  tbe  best  wool- 
growers  with  whom  we  oonvereed,  and  most  of  those 
we  visited,  have  mads  good  BrraDgements  in  this  rat- 
peot-  Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham  has  extensive  aooommoda- 
lions  of  this  kind,  lately  oompleted.  His  ahedi,  placed 
around  bis  barns  aod  yards,  with  their  various  divisioDS 
and  apartments,  for  sheep  of  varioua  ages  and  oondi- 
tlons,  seem  almost  like  a  labyrinth  j  hnt  when  their  ai- 
tuation  and  their  relative  oonneotion  la  understood ,  they 
are  seira  to  be  very  eonvsnient.  Thooghall  the  apart- 
ments can  be  well  lured  and  ventilated,  tbe'temperaiure 
can  be  so  regulated  in  acme  of  them  that  tbey  may  b« 
warm  enough  to  have  tbe  tnnbs  come  at  any  tine  in 
the  winter,  without  any  danger  of  their  snflerieg  from 
oold.  Most  of  tha  (armera  we  have  named,  have  suoh 
ibeltera  that  the  sbeep  oao  obtain  protection  from 
storms  at  all  times,  and  many  deem  it  important  that 
tbey  are  not  wet  during  the  winter. 

Munh  BLtentiou  ia  p^  to  feediag  the  sheep.  Hay, 
Biraw,  and  paa-hanlm  oonstitnte  tbe  balk  of  winter  Ibod . 
Tb^  am  bi.  aoetlj,'  in  oUotig  bosra.  with  nwad 
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smooth  rungs  at  sach  diitaDcet  apart  that  the  sheep 
can  readily  pass  their  heads  between  them.  The/  eat 
with  their  heads  in  the  boxes,  and  do  not  pull  the  hay 
over  each  other,  or  waste  it,  as  tbey  will  do  when  fed 
from  racks  made  in  the  old  mode.  Whatever  is  leti  in 
the  boxes  is  taken  away  and  fed  to  young  horse-stock  or 
cattle,  which  eat  it  well.  Carrots  and  other  roots  are 
given  ^  the  sheep  through  the  winter,  and  the  allow* 
anoe  to  the  ewes  is  increased  when  they  suckle.  All 
speak  highly  of  the  earrot.  The  beet  is  less  nutrittve 
than  the  carrot,  but  from  its  cathartic  quality,  is  useful 
as  a  medicine  when  sheep  are  kept  ohiejly  on  dry  fod- 
der. The  carrot  yields  from  600  to  800  bushels  per 
acre.  All  the  sheep haye  constant  acccM  to  salt,  and  to 
the  best  of  w^ater,  which  in  most  inataoces,  is  brought 
by  aqueducts  into  their  respective  yards,  where  it 
runs  at  all  times,  unchecked  by  drouth  or  frost.  ' 

Another  great  advantage  from  thus  keeping  sheep 
confined  in  winter,  is  the  saving  of  manure.  Muck  and 
litter,  spread  over  the  ground  at  first,  absorb  all  the 
liquids,  and  the  manure  is  of  the  strongest  and  best 
kind  for  any  purpose. 

The  sheep  are  generally  pastured  on  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous lands,  whioh  are  seldom  or  ncTer  plowed,  and 
in  many  instances  would  be  of  little  value  for  any  other 
purpose.  These  pastures  afford  sweet  and  nutritious 
feed,  and  the  animals  thrive  well  and  are  healthy  here. 
Sheep  are  kept  on  them  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year 
than  would  be  expected  by  a  person  not  acquainted  with 
them.  The  rule  is,  to  keep  the  sheep  out  till  snow 
comes,  if  it  is  not  till  ]>eoember ;  and  in  many  instan- 
ces they  areHurned  out  again  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
bare.  Mr.  Hines  informed  us  thai  he  turned  out  a 
portion  of  his  flock,  the  present  season,  the  13th  of 
April,  and  that  200  sheep  did  not  eat  200  pounds  of 
hay  afterwards.  He  has  often  turned  out  as  early  and 
sometimes  earlier  than  the  date  mentioned.  Mr.  Petti- 
hone  states  that  be  has  sometimes  turned  out  in  March 
—often  the  early  part  of  April.  In  only  moderate 
storms,  the  sheep  hare  shelter  in  woods;  if  severe 
storms  occur,  they  are  taken  up. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  sheep  can  obtain  support 
so  much  of  the  year  on  these  mountain  pastures.  Du- 
ring the  warm  season,  they  feed  almost  entirely  on  the 
highest  parts;  and  the  lower  slopes  and  Talleys  are 
leR  comparatirely  nntooehed  for  several  weeks.  The 
grass— (blue-grass,  ko,)  is  •f  snob  a  nature  that  it  is 
not  greatly  injured  by  frost ;  and  as  the  weather  be- 
comes cold,  the  sheep  descend  to  the  warmer  and  low- 
er parts,  where  the  feed  is  abundant.  What  is  not  ea- 
ten in  the  fall,  remains  till  spring ;  and  being  coTered 
with  snow  and  excluded  from  the  air  during  winter,  it 
appears  quite  fresh,  and  affords  good  support  to  the 
sheep  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  out.  The  warm  ral- 
leys  and  sunny  sides  of  the  hills,  protected  from  cold 
blasts,  feel  the  first  influences  of  returning  spnng,  and 
a  thick  and  sweet  herbage  is  soon  prfnlnoed,  on  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  growth  of  the  former  season,  the 
sheep  subsist,  till  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  season 
elothes  the  mountain  ranges  with  verdure,  and  the  sheep 
•again  ascend  to  their  favorite  haunts. 

JPacilttiss  for  KESPiNO  SHEEP. — Much  of  the  re- 
gion through  whioh  we  passed,  affords  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  keeping  sheep  and  other  liye-stock.  Many 
farms  comprise  three  descriptions  of  land,  eaoh  adapted 
•to  a  different  purpose.  A  portion  lies  on  streamy  Which 
overflow  their  banks  in  spring,  and  produces  every  year, 
with  no  attention  whate^ror,  (exoept  in  some  instances 
to  keep  out  the  wild  grasses  and  shrubs,)  from  a  ton 
snd  a-half  to  two  tons  of  htj  to  the  aore.  A  second 
portion  is  situated  between  the  meadows  and  hills,  and 
forms  the  most  easy  and  profitable  soil  for  cultivation, 
and  the  production  of  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits.  A 
thjfd  portion  lies  en  the  hills  and  momttanis,  and  alRMrds 


permanent  pasturage.  The  pastures  generally  recdrf 
no  manure  except  what  is  left  by  the  stock  whQe  grts' 
iog  them ;  though  the  applicatiun  of  i^aster  in  some- 
times resorted  to  vrith  excellent  adrnntnge.  Thus  the 
second  portion  of  the  farm^  or  that  whieh  is  cohivsted, 
is  all  that  does  not  support  itself,  and  this  rcecives  the 
the  benefit  of  the  other  portions.  To  this,  the  stoek  b 
brought  in  winter  to  consume  the  hay  grown  o*  the  in* 
tervales,  and  the  manure  is  oopioosly  applied  to  thecal* 
ttvnied  crape,  making  the  land  rich,  aad  ittsaring  lar|e 
returns.  But  the  alluvial  meadown,  besides  afibidifif , 
in  many  cases,  the  hay  for  all  tho  stock  of  the  farm,  are 
often  grazed  in  spring,  before  the  f^asa  baa  starcsd 
sufficiently  is  the  pastures  to  support  stock,  and  siv  al- 
ways closely  fed  iron&  the  time  the  hnj  is  off  CtU  aaow 
falls.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  produce  is  andiaii- 
ished. 

In  respect  to  the  effect  of  feeding  these  meadowf , 
we  questioned  many  of  the  Gumem  vikoaB  we  act. 
The  general  testimony  was,  that  it  did  no  injmy.  sad 
some  affirmed  that  m  many  oases  it  was  n  hcnsfit.  Mr. 
Thsall,  an  intelligent  and  obsnrring  fiarsaer  ia  Rat- 
land,  informed  as  that  his  meadows  verw  decidedly  ia* 
proved  by  feeding ;  beoaiuse,  if  they  w^ers  net  kd.  ssd 
the  **  old  fog "  was  left  on  the  gnmniA,  the  grsss  be- 
came BOwr  and  "wild  herbage  came  in.  This  was  tho 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ksuunr,  n  larg^  fiunMr  a  tto 
same  neighborhood. 

The  alluvial  lands  to  which  we  alloAe,  warm  wksAj  s- 
tnated  on  the  waters  of  the  Lenoi»-F«r,  the^Oitcr- 
Creek,  and  the  Batten-Kill.  Sense  of  tlw  hagher  asd 
wnrnter  portions  are  sometimes  cmltiT&ted,  and  prodace 
the  most  hurariant  erops.  Mr.  Tbrmll  sboved  as  a 
beautiful  field  of  corn,  on  a  branch  of  the  Otter-Creek, 
and  informed  ns  that  he  had,  io  a  former  season,  niaed 
from  thin  land  one  hundred  and  tvro  basbels  of  earn  to 
the  aere,  asoertained  by  netaal  menanmaicnr. 

Many  of  the  mountain  pastm^s  tare  rmhted  at  oa!j 
$S  to  $8  an  acre.  It  costs  but  little  to  fence  them,  ei- 
ther for  sheep  or  cattle.  A  lot  of  suitable  soil  and  as- 
pect is  first  selected ;  it  is  cleared  of  wood  and  sown  to 
grass.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  bush  fence,  made  by  hS- 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  into  a  Kne,  and  in  each  a  msBBer 
as  to  turn  the  stock.  The  fence  being  in  the  woods,  h 
is  not  necessary  that  h  should  be  rerj  high  or  verr 
strong,  and  with  a  little  attention  erery  apcing,  to  fill 
up  the  lowest  places,  it  lasts  rasny  years. 

DAiHTTiro. — ^On  some  farms,  cows  have  lately  takes 
the  place  of  sheep ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  tbai. 
on  the  most  level  and  fertile  lands,  a  coasidertye 
change  is  destined  to  take  place  in  this  respeet.  ^Wool- 
growing  will  probably  be  more  Confined  to  the  chraLprr 
and  rougher  soils,  and  the  making  of  butter  and  dseew, 
and  the  fattening  of  stock  will  be  more  extensively  p?- 
sued  on  the  more  valuable  portions.  In  Orwell,  Mr. 
SAHroRD  conducted  us  to  sererat  cheese-dairiea  liti 
appear  to  be  well  managed.  J.  C.  Thomas  keep& for- 
ty-eight cows.  He  did  not  commence  making  ck?«9e 
last  year  till  after  tho  first  of  June.  He  sdJ  b^ 
cheese  green  at  six  cents  per  poimd.  The  cows  jk^ 
ed  an  average  of  $30  each,  besides  the  milk,  better  ui 
cheese  used  in  the  family,  not  reckoned. 

IsitACL  Smith  keeps  fifty  cows, — has  ge»crs!lT  atM 
his  oheesA  at  about  six  and  a  half  cents  per  ponad;  ts'- 
the  average  return  for  each  cow,  in  cheese  and  borter.  Us 
been  $25  the  season.  .  It  is  proper  to  memioo,  thatt^n 
section  of  the  country  has  been  visited  by  serere  drootb 
for  the  last  three  seasons ;  and  myriads  oi  grasshofsffn 
have  each  season  eaten  up  the  herbage  of  the  pastcrps- 
These  causes  have,  it  is  thought,  lessened  the  prdJaf'^ 
of  the  dairies  to  the  amount  of  twenty  to  twefttr-tiT 
per  cent.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  neat  and  prodoetire  fara 
consisting  of*430  sores.  Hs  has  lately  ereeted  a  eo& 
ffiodions'  and  conTsaient  bam,  for  the  acoonsraodatiai 
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ofhii  cows.  They  stand  on  each  side  of  the  ftoor-way; 
vhicfa  raas  leoigthwiee  of  the  barn,  and  are  fed  direotiy 
from  tbe  floofi  without  mangers,—- a  plank  eight  or  ten 
iDches  high  preventing  the  fodder  from  getting  under 
toot.  There  ia  a  cellar  ander  tbe  bam  fur  storing  ve* 
^tables,  for  winter  feeding.  Mr.  8.  prefers  the  carrot 
to  any  other  root,  and  raises  from  an  aore  to  two  acres 
innually.  They  are  fed  in  quantities  of  a  peek  to  half 
I  bosbel  to  a  cow  through  the  winter ,-*-the  larger 
{uantity  being  given  from  tbe  time  the  cows  calre  till 
;hey  go  to  psstare.  Both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas 
iBve  formerly  kept  sheep.  They  concur  in  stating  that 
H)W8  are  most  profitable  on  their  farms.  The  whey  in 
)oth  dairies  is  fed  to  swine;  and  we  did  not  understand 
hat  any  credit  was  made  for  it,  in  the  estimate  of  re- 
:oms  for  tbe  cows. 

On  the  farm  of  the  late  John  Thomas,  sixty  cows 
ire  kept,-— twenty  at  the  homestead,  and  forty  under 
be  care  of  a  tenant.  The  home  dairy  (we  did  not  see 
he  other,)  is  eooduoted  with  great  neatness,  and  the 
fheese  has  a  high  reputation  for  exoelleoce,-— com- 
Dsuding  seven  cents  per  pound.  We  obtained  no  sta- 
istics  as  to  the  quantity  produced. 

D.  C.  Rust  has  thirty  cows,  and  his  fixtures  for 
asking  cheese  are  well  arranged.  His  absenoe  from 
tone  prevented  our  obtaining  particulars  ii«  regard  to 
he  daily. 

iMVROWMXirT  IN  Cattls. — Considerable  interest  is 
ivakened  in  several  neighborhoods,  in  regard  to  the 
mprovement  of  cattle.  A.  Chapman,  of  Middlebuiy, 
:ept  for  several  years  a  first  rate  Ayrshire  bull,  from 
he  herd  of  Mr.  Gushing,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  We 
itve  before  spoken  of  this  stock;  but  it  has  since  been 
sore  fully  proved  for  the  dairy.  Mr.  C.  has  several 
alf  blood,  and  some  three-quarter  blood  Ayrshire 
ows.  Some  of  them  are,  in  points,  about  all  that 
ould  be  looked  for  in  a  dairy-cow;  and  we  have  reason 
0  believe  that  their  '*  looks  do  not  belie  tbem.''  Mr. 
?.  tnfornis  us,  that  in  fourteen  days  of  June,  1848,  four 
f  these  cows  made  80}  pounds  of  butter,  besides  sup- 
ilying  a  family  of  fourteen  persons  with  milk  and 
ream.  One  of  the  four  made  11$  pounds  of  butter  in 
Bven  days.  The  last  of  September,  1848,  three  of  the 
bove  four  cows  made  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
ays,— or  ten  pounds  per  week  each.  They  are  a 
nail-boned,  thrifty  stock.  Mr.  C.  states  that  he 
illed  a  pair  of  half  blood  steers,  three  years  and  six 
lontbs  old,  fed  for  two  months  mostly  on  sugar  beets, — 
9  meal  or  grain  of  any  kind,— and  they  weighed  a 
ifle  over  a  thousand  pounds  each. 

Messrs.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  have  introduced  the 
ill  blood  Herefords,  from  the  late  herd  of  Corning  tc 
Dtham,  of  this  city.  They  look,  generally,  remarka- 
y  well,  aad  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  stock  for 
lie  section.  Their  hardiness  adapts  them  to  the  cli- 
Ate;  they  are  easily  kept,  and  thrive  rapidly  on  hay 
'  grass.  Tbe  general  characteristics  of  the  Herefords 
ive  been  stated  in  our  columns.  A.  L.  Bingham  has 
tveral  Durham  heifers,  purchased  of  Mr.  Rotch,  of 
tsego  county,  K.  Y.,  which  he  is  crossing  with  Here- 
rd  bulls. 

Paxis  Flctchxr,  of  Bridport,  has  several  full  blood 
urham  cows,  and  several  good  half  bloods.  Two  of 
e  fall  bloods  have  lately  been  sold  to  Mr.  Henshaw, 

Boaton.  Mr.  Chtpman,  of  Shoreham,  has  some  fine 
»wa,— crosses  of  the  Durham  breed.  A  four-year-old 
w  of  his  gave,  as  was  stated,  24  qtiarts  of  milk  per 
ij  in  June. 

Mr.  Sanpord,  of  Orwell,  has  some  full  blood  De* 
*as,  and  some  highly  crossed  with  the  Devon.  He 
IS  a  beautifirt  young  buH,  purchased  of  Mr.  Af  wood, 

Coonecttout.-  He  was  by  Mr.  Hurbnt^  bull,  Bloom- 
Id  ;  bis  dam  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Wasbbon,  of  Otseffo 
vMtf,  N.  Y.    Tkm  DtvoM  hKW  thns  te  doDO.  wall  in 


Mr.  S.'s  hands,  and  be  is  determined  to  increase  them . 
We  see  nothing  to  hinder  their  being  a  useful  and  pro- 
fitable stock  here. 

Mr.  Yanderliv,  keeper  of  tbe  hotel  at  Manchester, 
has  some  Durham  cows,  from  tbe  herd  formerly  owned 
by  Hob.  L.  C.  Ball,  of  Hoosiok,  N.  Y.;  two  of  which 
are  great  milkers.  He  has  also  some  handsome  cows 
and  heifers  from  Connecticut,  showing  much  Devon 
blood,  which  appear  well  as  dairy  oows.  There  are 
several  bulls  and  considerable  young  stock  in  tbe 
neighborhood,  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  Ayrshire 
and  Devon  blood;  and  the  formers  generally  consider 
an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  these  breeds  an  improvement. 

HoRfgs.— Tbe  introduction  of  **  Black  Hawk,"  has 
made  an  unquestionable  and  important  improvement  in 
the  horse-stock  of  this*  section.  The  oldest  of  his  pro- 
geny here  are  four  years  old,  and  have  been  more  or 
less  proved.  They  have  generally  size  enough,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  superior  in  form, 
style,  and  action.  The  maximum  of  their  speed 
baa  not,  of  course,  been  ascertained  at  this  green 
a^e ;  but  that  they  will  not  be  wanting  in  this  respect, 
might  be  shown  by  examples  "  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion'' here.  As  a  specimen,  we  will  refer  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  mare,  four  years  old,  owned  by  J.  W. 
HoLCOMB,  of  Tioonderoga,  whioh,  as  we  were  credibly 
informed,  trotted  in  a  sleigh,  last  winter,  ttoenty^^ix 
miltf  in  two  Aourt  mnd  ttn  minuUi,  Those  who  vrish 
farther  partieulars  in  regard  to  the  stock,  will  obtain 
them  by  making  inquiries  in  tbe  proper  quarter. 

Mr.  J.  Hill,  of  Sunderland,  has  introdooed  a  hone 
which  is  a  cross  of  the  English  draft*horse.  We  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him ;  but  he  was  described 
to  us  aa  being  six  years  old,— seventeen  bands  high,— 
weight  1380  pounds.  He  is  said  to  be  well  made,  and 
a  good  traveller.  It  is  thought  he  will  be  useful  ia 
improving  the  stock  of  the  neighborhood. 

Appharanck  or  Cacps.— We  found  that  portion  of 
Yermont  lying  between  the  Green  Mountains  and  Lake 
Champlain,  suffering  for  want  of  rain.  Gnut,  so  im- 
portant to  this  section,  must  be  light,  particularly  on 
old  grounds.  In  other  sections  Uirough  which  we 
passed,  the  crop  looked  well.  Wheat  is  not  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  It  generally  does  well, — nearly 
as  well  as  it  ever  did  here,  except  when  attacked  by 
the  midge,— commonly  called  the  "weevil/'  T^e  means 
of  escaping  this  inaect,  are  to  have  the  grain  either 
very  eer/y  or  very  lat$.  Early  winter  wheat  may  be- 
come too  far  matured  to  be  much  injured  by  the  insect, 
by  the  time  it  appears  {  and  the  sowing  of  spring 
wheat  is  deferred  till  the  last  of  May,  so  that  it  will 
come  into  bloom  after  the  insect  has  passed.  We  saw 
in  Shoreham,  several  fields  of  very  promising  winter 
wheat,  and  were  informed  that  this  kind  generally 
gives  good  yields.  The  late  sowing  of  spring  wheat, 
to  which  the  formers  are  obliged  to  resort,  renders  it 
liable  to  rust;  but  if  it  escapes  this,  it  yielda  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels,  and  sonetimes  over  forty 
buahels  per  acre.  OaU  are  exteaaively  cultivated,  and 
yield  well.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  grain  of 
which  a  general  surplus  is  prodnoed.  Indian  com  is 
raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption.  Tbe 
warm  valleys  of  the  Otter- Creek  and  Batten-Kill  pro- 
duce good  cropa,— eome  farmers  raising  from  500  to  a 
thouaand  bushels  ee^h.  Ptat  are  a  valuable  crop  on 
taany  farma.  Mr.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  wha  cultivates 
them  quite  extensively,  puts  them  on  sward-groued, 
plowed  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  sows  three  bushels 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  obtains  from  twenty- five  to 
thirty  busheb  per  acre.  Tbe  crop  is  cultivated  with 
but  liule  expenee;  it  leaves  the  ground  light  and 
clean,  and  it  eomes  in  early  for  faUening  hogs  in  the 
foil,  for  which  purpose,  in  connexion  with  the  waa^  of 
the  daily,  il  ianuioh  iiied*    PeM  ace  eowidfwe^  ^orth 
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Af  moeh,  or  more  per  baahel,  u  Indiaa  oorn.  Mixed 
'with  oats  and  groond,  they  form  the  beft  of  ieed  for 
hortes,  and  also  for  sheep.  The  Tariety  oommoaJy 
cohivated  is  the  Canada  field  pea.  Pctmt0€9  baTe 
generally  snfiered  from  the  ret  for  sereral  years,  and 
the  eultivation  of  the  erop  has  greatly  decreased  on 
this  account.  The  Tariety  called  iMttcrn  rsib  has 
(generally  esoaped  the  rot  better  than  others.  Brpom- 
torn  is  raised  to  some  extent  in  some  neighborhoods, 
intl  is  made  into  brooms  by  those  who  raise  it*  Messrs. 
RuiT,  HiooiNt  and  Noblx,  of  Orwell,  are  engaged  in 
the  bosiness.  The  latter  has  eight  aores  the  present 
wason.  Of/rvtlf,  apples,  pears  and  plums  do  well 
on  the  wanner  soils,  and  partieolarly  well  on  the  slate 
loams.  We  were  sorry  to  see  a  general  neglect,  in 
most  neighborhoods,  in  regard  to  ^  culture  of  fruit 
trees.  On  many  farms,  the  only  orchards  were  those 
planted  by  the  first  settlers,  which,  though  formerly 
flourishing,  were  in  most  instances  in  an  unproduotive 
condition.  Now  that  rail-roads  are  soon  to  afford  ready 
means  of  transportation  to  the  best  markets,  we  hope 
more  attention  will  be  giren  in  this  section  to  fruits, 
which  we  are  confident  would  giro  profitable  returns. 

Genxxal  Impbotxmbnt. — ^We  were  happy  to  notice 
Tisible  signs  of  improrement  in  Yarious  branches  of 
agriculture,  in  most  neighborhoods  through  which  we 
passed;  and  we  saw  many  places,  besides  those  we 
visited,  which  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  examine, 
had  opportunity  permitted,  Among  these,  we  may 
name  the  neat  looking  farms  of  Mr.  Maxsh,  of  Claren- 
'  don,  Mr.  Hvll,  of  Wallingford,  Mr.  Hiu.  and  Mr.  La- 
THxop,  of  Sunderland,  Mr.  Canfield,  of  Arlington, 
and  others,  whose  owners'  names  we  did  not  learn. 

■      _f_L  1    _     Ti  I  ■      I  ■-  -        -"  -     I  II       I  ■  ■    I  I    ji    ■     I    J  _i         L  ■  ■  ,  -  r 

Bnggestiona  for  Janntra. 

flystensy  Ordert  aad  EcoiMnof ,  in  Feeding  Stock. 

To  all  farmers,  whether  occupying  fifty  acres  or 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  there  is  no  portion  of 
their  duty  that  I  would  more  nrgertly  press  on  them, 
than  System,  Order  and  Economy  in  feeding  their  cat- 
tle and  stock  generally.  Nature  has  implanted  in  all 
living  creatures,  two  laws,  which  never  fail,  while  in 
health,  to  induce  the  use  of  nourishment:  and  these  im- 
perative laws  are  hunger  and  thirst.  Regular  and  sys- 
tematic obedience  to  these  laws,  conduces  to  health,*— 
any  deviation  from  system  and  regularity,  leads  to  dU' 
ea$€  and  death, 

I  deem  It  wise  to  seek  and  examine  the  opinions  of 
men  who  devote  large  portions  of  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  the  animal  structure,  and  the  functions  of  the 
complicated  machinery  of  life ;  and  while  we  appreciate 
the  services  rendered  to  us,  we  may  with  advantage, 
temper  their  zeal,  by  using  and  applying,  every  day, 
facts,  indicating  the  true  course  of  action  to  be  pursued 
in  our  agricultural  vocation. 

Thus,  though  the  process  of  digestion  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  seems  in  the  minds  of  some  men  to  be  well 
understood,  I  confess  that  to  me,  the  subject  seems  to 
need  for  more  investigation*  Great  advances  have 
been  made,  deep  research  and  strong  reasoning,  yet  the 
conclusions  may  not  be  definite.  Nevertheless,  seienee 
has  so  far  opened  her  treasures  to  us,  that  with  carefbl 
observation,  added  to  study,  we  can  regulate  the  na- 
ture of  our  animals,  so  as  to  add  to  or  diminish  their 
fat  at  our  pleasure. 

To  effect  this  desirable  object,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  the  sensation  of  hunger  and  thfrst,  and  their 
proper  gratification,  we  are  to  watch 'and'  appease. 
Observation  and  reasoning  must  guide  os  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  material,  and  its  due  preparation. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  subject  of  feeding 
or  fattening  <Hnr  animals,  but  to  leadr  the  farmer  to  the 


coBstderation  of  the  impertanee  of  rigid  syitsm  m  ihii 
and  every  other  branch  <»f  farming.  It  is  ngcessary, 
however,  to  touch  upon  foeding,  iocBdeiitaUyy  to  provi 
my  positions. 

We  give  to  animals  a  varidjf  ef  swhetBiiecs,  from  stt 
of  which  certain  priaoiples  are  derived,  of  greater  or 
less  value  in  the  production  of  (at  aod  mueelei  bat  it  ii 
a  foot  whiob  ought  to  be  better  knows,  cbat  fran  esek 
and  all  of  these  varieties  of  food,  a  few  clceaeniary  or 
constituent  parts,  alone  oontain  the  nwiritime  sMtfer. 
Hence  the  neceesity  for  Mcertainiog  which  of  the  va- 
rieties  aflbrd  the  greatest  quantity  of  initiiMeiit,-~s 
roost  important  source  of  true  eoonomy.  These  ele- 
ments derived  firom  vegetable  sobstanecs,  are  mma^ 
gluten,  starch,  gum  and  sugar;  and  of  these,  we  fisd 
the  largest  portion  of  all  our  graina  to  be  aljveh  ssd 
glnten. 

This  gluten  is  the  great  oearishiag  portioB  ef  onr 
fodder;  upon  this  our  stock  will  always  tbrive  aad  do 
well,  while  on  the  contrary,  if  glutea  is  mhmmi,  ft«4 
the  other  elements  abundant,  they  wiU  Call  off  and  ul- 
timately perish. 

Perhaps,  some  may  ask^  what  is  toia  gluteoT  vhy 
not  use  some  word  that  all  may  understandt  la  rcfiJy 
I  would  say,  that  the  brevity  of  the  word  is  moat  foa- 
venient;  though  undoubtedly  this,  like  wombj  other 
terms  in  daily  use,  require  oft  repeated  explanaiioa,  on- 
til  familiarity  shall  rank  them  among  words  of  evEty 
day  common  use.  Gluten  is  the  toqgh,  elastic  snhstaaoe 
which  remains  after  washing  floor  in  a  doth  atil  the 
starch  and  all  other  matters  are  carried  off;  ghitca  re- 
mains as  a  tenaceous  adhesive  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  readily  solable  in  the  stomach 
of  animals.  This  is  the  portion  of  oar  wheat  and  oth- 
er grains  which  afiords  the  most  valuable  notrimeat  to 
our  cattle  and  other  animals.  The  oetafalishmcst  of 
this  fact,  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  exaoiinittg  oar  va- 
rieties of  food,  that  we  may  use  those  poasessiog  th< 
largest  sliare  of  this  nutritive  dement,  stod  establish  a 
system  of  feeding  without  waste,  and  aoemsalate  fat 
in  the  least  time.  These  exsminattons  have  bees  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  cattlo-breeders,  and  I  se- 
lect a  few  varieties  as  given  in  the  following  tahiCf  to 
show  how  much  vegetable  substances  vary  m  aatritive 
power. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  following  vegetaUcs  is 
their  green  state,  afforded  nutritive  matter  as  GoUovs: — 


Wheat,... 
Barley,... 
Oats, 

5y«» 

Peas« 

Oil  MmI,. 
Clover, . . . 
Timothy, . 


Whole  qamitity 

of  nvtritiTe 

mauer. 


«55 


743 

7M 

570 

151 

39 


Stank. 


73S 
79» 
Ml 
945 
501 

las 

30 


Olvtes. 


87 


17 


7B 

IS 

lfl» 

43 

n 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  we  mstj  add  ladisa 
Cora  to  the  foregoing  list;  but  as  yet  no  sofficteBiIy  as> 
curate  examination  has  been  cos^lefed. 

Hera  "we  have  facts  abundant  to  show"  the 
ty  of  a  f^f  lesi,  to  avoid  waste.  But 
knows  or  ought  to  know  that,  if  a  cow  is  dopcived  if 
her  food  in  sufficient  quantity,  for  even  ooe  day,  the 
quantity  of  milk  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  aod  it  vill 
require  t$0O  or  more  days  of  regmtur  foeding  to  hrng 
the  quantity  of  milk  back  to  its  average  qtULatitv.  Tbas 
is  am>ther  proof  of  the  Jieed  for  ^siem  aad  order  with 
our  stock. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  art  of 
the  method  by  which  our  eattle  peHbra 
preperatiea  of  their  food  for  digestion, 
tiott,  we  houw  the  mtatamtj  of  thsa 
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mMt4  whea  froai  any  oaaso  it  is  sntpeoded,  oar  cattle  be- 
eone  disfeaaed.  Hence  we  can  readily  see  that  when 
we  sh«t  oar  oattie  in  pens,  stalls  or  yards,  we  deprive 
^Imoi  of  tlMiff  oatttraj  exercise,  cud  ioterfere  with  their 
■latafal  fcabits.  To  enable  our  stock  to  thrive  and  fat- 
t«A  aadtsr  such  restraints,  we  are  cooipelled  to  aid  them 
*a  Tarioos  ways;  the  most  osual  being  the  application 
nf  food  ia  a  partialiy  prepared  state,  by  grinding,  or 
hreaktog  it  iato  parts,  that  it  aiay  be  more  easily  di* 
jested.  Yarioos  trials  have  proveid  the  efficacy  of  thb 
rystem;  lor  iostanoe,  two  milch  cows  were  stalled  and 
%d  as  fi>Uowi»,  for  Ave  days,  on  whole  barley,  with 
grass,  and  yielded  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  of 
Kiilk.  The  same  food  was  continued  with  regularity 
W  five  days  longer,  and  the  railk  decreased  ninety-sev- 
•in  pounds.  The  same  oow  at  another  period  was  fed 
ML  ground  barley,  with  graoa  and  some  bay,  and  pro- 
dJuoed  during  the  first  five  days,  one  hundred  five  and  a 
half  poaads  of  milk;  in  the  next  five  days  she  gave  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds,  and  being  continued  oa  the 
same  grotind  f<*ed  for  Ave  da^ys  longer,  the  milk  increa- 
sed to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  results  from 
Che  seoood  cow  were  similar. 

It  cannot  be  aeoessary  to  multiply  tike  cases,  for  the 
truth  is  very  generally  understood,  that  all  food  when 
hruiscd  or  groaod  into  meal,  is  better  for  our  stock  than 
in  a  whole  or  unbroken  state. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  how  we  can  grind  or  break 
Che  food  with  most  economy.  The  expense  of  sending 
CO  a  distant  oiiil  is  a  serious  impediment,  detaining  a 
ai»B  and  team  tbe  greater  part  of  a  day.  The  small 
stoel  hand-mills  wear  too  rapidly.  These  difficulties 
have  caused  the  production  cf  various  contrivances  for 
finding  grain  b^'  such  horse  pQwer  as  most  of  oor  far- 
mers can  command.     . 

Both  Hussey  and  Sinclair,  of  Baltimore,  have  ma- 
ehines  for  grinding  corn  and  cob  together  for  feed ;  but 
we  are  not  yet  decided  as  to  the  economy  of  using  the 
cob{  for  my  own  part,  having  tried  it  for  two  successive 
years,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  abandon  it;  yet  we 
should  wait  the  coming  of  the  several  analyses  of  tbe 
eom  ptant  now  in  progress,  before  we  relinquish  it. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  small  run  of  stones  has  been  so 
arranged  as  to  grind  grain  or  bruise  it  for  foo«!,  and  it  has 
many  advocates.  Tbe  most  perfect  machine  however, 
as  yet  produced,  is  the  mill  patented  by  Fitzgerald, 
and  now  manufactured  in  New- York  by  Charles  Ross 
fit  Co.  Many  are  using  this  smaM  mill  on  their  farms 
with  advantage,  in  various  ways 9  for  its  ingenions  and 
simple  construction,  enables  the  farmer  to  break  or 
grind  any  of  his  grains  for  feed;  or  at  pleasare,  be  can 
radnoe  them  to  the  finest  meal  for  his  family  use.  An- 
other advantage  is  that,  he  may  grind  eveiy  gratt  teed 
or  seed  of  every  treed  which  finds  its  wav  into  his  barn 
with  the  grain,  which  being  separated  by  the  fanning 
rotii,  and  ground  in  this  small  mill,  afiibrds  a  highly  no- 
Critious  food  for  stock,  while  it  destroys,  and  tbas  pre- 
Tents  the  propagation  of  foul  weeds.  Here  then  is  the 
means  by  which  a  systematic  feeding  of  our  stock  may 
•B  its  season  be  rigidly  carried  on.  The  power  of  two 
horses  is  necessary  for  these  small  mills,  and  every  far- 
mec  eao  best  make  his  own  calculations  as  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  system,  which  roust  be  governed  bv  tbe 
siKC  of  his  farm  and  the  number  of  his  stock.  Aoar- 
COLA.    Senica  County, 


8haU  we  loll  Molest 


We  have  bad  several  inquiries  relative  to  the  best 
modes  of  destroying  these  animals,  and  have  in  former 
numbers  given  descriptions  of  traps  most  approved  of 
for  that  purpose.  The  question,  however,  has  been 
raised,  whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
destroy  moles  f    Their  chief  food  is  insects,  and  it  is  to 


obtain  these,  that  they  burrow  in  the'ground,  and  throw 
up  little  hillocks  of  earth,  in  which  latter  act  lies  ths 
offence  for  which  their  lives  are  taken.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  this  animal  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
timate to  enable  us  to  say  whether  the  good  which  he 
does  to  man  preponderates  over  the  evil ;  but  we  would 
recommend  the  following  extract  from  a  late  number  of 
the  North  Britith  JgricuUuritt,  as  calculated  to  lead 
to  proper  observations. 

James  Hooo,  better  known  by  the  cognomen  of  the 
'*  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  in  an  interesting  paper  published 
tn  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Jgrieulturef  appears  to  bs 
amongst  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  preservation  of 
moles,  a  view  also  entered  into  by  the  Editor  of  that 
Journal,  who  questions  whether  the  mole  may  not  be  a 
very  important  friend  to  the  farmer.  '*  This  is  by  the 
destruction  of  grubs,  wireworms,  and  the  like.  It  is 
known  that  the  mole  is  a  very  voracious  creature.  He 
subsists  on  worms  and  the  larvas  of  insects,  which  he 
finds  under  ground,  where  no  other  enemy  can  reach 
them;  and,  at  night  he  sallies  forth  and  pursues  his 
prey  on  the  surface.  It  is  probable  that  he  then  des« 
stroys  a  vast  number  of  grabs  and  other  creatures, 
whose  ravages  would  all  be  felt  in  their  season.  Can 
it  then  be  that  in  destroying  the  mole  we  are  guilty 
of  tbe  heedless  destruction  of  a  friend  f  The  matter  is 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has,  perhaps,  yet 
obtaiMd.  We  tbiak  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made 
out  in  favor  of  the  '  blessed  little  pioneer,'  by  our  in* 
genious  and  kind  hearted  co-respondent,*  sjid  that  in  all 
tbe  pastoral  districts  of  the  country,  a  verdict  of  *  not 
guilty*  may  be  brought  in  in  favor  of  the  long-enduring 
mole.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  beneelbrward  he  may  be' 
vnffered  to  live  in  peace,  and  die  of  old  age,  in  all  the 
sunny  glens  and  green  sward  knolls  of  Tarrow.  Bat  what 
will  the  insulted  gardener  say  to  this  oor  care  of  his  an- 
eient  enemy  t  '  He  is  a  thief,  he  steals  my  acorns  by  the 
bushel,  destroys  my  onion  beds,  and  roots  up  my  talips.' 
Alas  for  the  little  culprit !  Within  tho  limits  of  the 
ravaged  garden,  we  fear  we  most  give  him  up  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  trap.  But  on  the  wide  spread  snrfaoe  of 
the  fields,  where  there  are  no  onion  beds  to  ravage,  and 
no  tulips  to  be  laid  waste,  and  where  little  space  is'yet 
left  for  the  denisens  of  nature  to  breathe  and  sport  in,  is 
it  quite  certain  that  all  the  mischief  which  tbe  liitlemola 
works  to  our  turneps  and  our  mangel  wurtsel  is  not  paid 
to  us  with  usury,  by  the  prodigious  multitude  of  larwand 
destructive  insects  which  he  oonsnmesf  Several  writers, 
within  these  few  years,  in  the  Oard$n§r$*  Ckroniele  boA 
Qardenere*  Journal,  have  taken  np  views  favorable  tO' 
the  preservation  of  the  mole,  and  even  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  purchase  them  at  so  much  per  hcad|  and  tamed ' 
them  out  on  their  own  lands. 

It  is  no  doubt,  testing  the  temper  of  the  enthusiastie 
florist  in  no  small  degree  to  find  that  this  industrious  en- 
gineer  has,  during  the  night,  driven  a  tunnel  through  the 
centre  of  his  tulip  bed,  and,  peradventure,  has  upheaved 
a  favorite  prime  Bagnet  or  Byblomen;  still,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether,  had  not  the  mole  taken  that  direc- 
tion, no  doubt  in  quest  of  food,  that  the  wireworm  or  grub 
might  not  hdve  done  him  trifle  the  injury.  In  fields,  ws 
are  persuaded  of  their  advantage,  and  even  in  gardens  we 
have  ceased  to  disturb  them ;  for  were  there  not  insects ' 
for  them  to  feed  upon,  they  would  leave  us  and  go  else- 
where, and  wherever  moles  abound  there  also  aboand' 
the  wireworm,  a  mtich  more  destructive  enemy. 

The  farmers  in  Belgium  are  averse  to  their  being  de- 
stroyed, and  probably  the  most  unpopular  act  in  oor 
own  life  was  the  introduction  of  English  mole  traps  in- 
to that  country ;  and  although  upon  a  royal  domain  and 
at  the  command  of  majesty  itself,  all  our  endeavors  to 
extirpate  them  proved  unavailing,  and  the  habits  of 
gardening  and  agricultural  people  were  yielded  to  as ' 
act  of  expediency. 
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In  the  gardens  at  Dalkeith  there  are  two  borders  of 
equal  size,  ia  one  of  which  a  trap>bitten  mole,  (for  when 
oaoe  nearly  caught  they  are  exceedingly  wary  after- 
wards.) bad  taken  up  its  abode  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
out  of  which  it  could  only  escape  by  coming  up  through 
the  surface,  as  the  foundation  of  the  wall  along  one 
side  with  a  large  main  drain  under  it,  is  six  feet  deep, 
the  solid  grayel  aatural  to  the  soil  being  ten  feet  deep 
under  the  walk,  formed  the  other  side  and  ends  of  the 
border.  The  means  of  escape  are  at  oae  end  of  the 
border,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  hole,  it  is  pret- 
ty frequently  used;  and  by  this  we  coaelade  that  the 
mole  passes  out  at  night  in  quest  of  food  on  the  surface 
iround,  and  by  it  retreats  ftgain  in  the  morning.  For- 
laerly  both  borders  were  so  orer-rua  with  wireworms, 
ihat  the  crops  were  destroyed.  In  both  we  have  this 
leason  set  traps  of  sliced  potatoes  fixed  to  the  end  of 
Rr'ooden  skewers,  and  have  #et  an  equal  number,  and  at 
I  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches  ia  each.  These  are 
Ixamined  by  a  person  we  have  the  highest  conAdenee  in 
ivery  three  or  four  days,  and  the  result  is — in  the  bor- 
ief  inhabited  by  the  mole,  only  two  wireworms  have 
b««n  detected,  while  in  the  other,  the  total  number  ta- 
kapai  three  examinations  was  6360,  the  aamber  of 
traps  Using  106;  average  number  at  each  trap  being 
£0«  and  at  one  taking  2120. 

■  '   -^*  ' 

Cwmp^v^re  Prollte  of  Free  mmd  SlaT«  Labor* 

In  reply  'W  the  inquiry  of  ''  A  SoVTBBiiifBS,'^  we 
publishodiMtiWimth  the  remarks  of  ''A  NoBTUxmNEa,"' 
Having  ihns.G|»6p(sd  our  columns  to  the  subject,  we  are 
desirous  W  treating  it  with  fairness,  and  therefore  in- 
sert below,  two  ^tjher  communications ;  with  which,—- os 
the  most  importaiit  points  seem  now  to  have  been 
brought  outy'«^we  ciose  the  discussion. — Est. 

Eds.  CuLT]vATO»«-|n  the  Mav  number  of  Thf  Cut- 
tivaiwr^  "  A  Southerner'*  asks  for  informatioa  on  the 
suliject  of  labor.  Whether  it  would  not  be  more  proi- 
fitahle  to  employ  free  labor  than  slave?  Another  Sonth- 
erner  undertakes  to  answer  tke  question  promptly  and 
unhesitatingly  in  the  negative.  There  is  no  labor  io 
this  oountry  so  cheap  aa  6lav«  lalior.  There  is  no  labov 
in  this  country  so  well  adapted  to  agrioulture,  particu* 
eularly  on  large  farms,  as  slave  labm-, 

**  Southerner,"  on  his  farm  of  1200  a43res,  could  not 
afford  to  employ  free  labor  at  all ;  without  he  changed 
his  cultivation  of  grain  and  converted  his  land  into  pss- 
tarage.  He  has  600  acres  arable  land,  if  hiS  culti- 
vates the  four  shift  system,  he  has  200  acres  in  corn, 
200  in  small  grain,  and  400  acres  in  grass^  To  oulti- 
vata  ibis  quantity  of  grain,  it  will  require  (ron  ll(  to 
20  fleUl  hands.  He  has  the  labor  on  hia  farm,  and 
owned  by  him,  and  it  is  kept  up  perpetually  by  the  na# 
tural  iqorease  of  his  slaves,  so  that  it  costs  him  nothing 
after  the  )|xst  purchase,  but  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 
There  is  oo  labor  he  could  obtain  so  cheap  to  hira. 

Let  us  suppose  '*  Southerner  "  instead  of  owning  the 
sli^ves,  (which  js  a  decided  advantage)  had  to  hire 
them,  -Sav .20  field  hands,  men,  boys  and  women,  were 
to  be  hirecl.  Tb^«could  be  had  in  Virginia  at  an  ave- 
rage of  fifiy  or  six(,y  dollars  per  year,  deperding  of 
oourse  upon  the  prQppi;tion  of  men  to  women.  The 
men  being  worth  more.  Twenty  hands  at  fifty  dollars 
wx)uld  cost, ••.•••,••• $1000 

Clothing  and  taxes, . . , .  .\  .,. 200 

Food, ^// 400 


$1600 


Thera  am  do  physicians  bills  to  be  |ka|d  by  the  hirer, 
as  they  $3»  paid  by  the  owner. 

Let  us  sea  aov  how  it  will  be  in  estimating  the  cost 
of.(iree  labor.  Aoaording  to  the  Patent  Offioe  Report, 
vktdi  if  Md  $s  good  authority  in  taoh  mi^ttery,  field 


laborers  are  worth  in  Massachusetts,  and  several  otJier 
northern  states,  from  $10  to  $12  per  month.     We  will 
supjiose  16  men  to  perform  as  much  labor  as  20  mixed 
bands.     It  will  stand  thus: 
16  hands  at  say  $11  per  nMuith,  being  $132 

per  year, $2112  00 

Coat  of  board,  say  $50, 800  00 

Being  ctist  of  free  labor,....* $2912  00 

•  do  of  slave  lab<»r, 1600  OO 

Diflerenee  of  cost, $1^13  00 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  free  labor  will  coat  foar- 
fifths  more  than  slave  labor,  where  each  kiml  has  to  be 
hired.  Bot  where  the  farmer  owns  the  slaves  on  bis 
farm  the  difierenee  is  much  more  mote  decidodlj  ia  fa- 
vor of  slave  labor. 

^*  Sotttheraer  "  says  he  has  ''  a  great  deal  of  froohilpr 
vexation  and  solicitude,,  oa  account  of  my  (his>  depend' 
ants.''  I  can  assure  him  that  be  will  not  find  any  sitn- 
arion  in  life  free  from  its  troubles  and  vexau^a*.  And 
I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinio*  thai  there  is  as  littlo  troa> 
ble  aad  vexatian  in  the  maaagemeni  of  slaves  ao  any 
other  kind  of  laborers  whatever.  Suppose  be  were  to 
substitute  free  labor  for  the  labor  of  his  slaves.  Where 
would  he  obtain  itt  Necessarily  from  Ireland,  aa  bcio^ 
the  next  efaeopest  lo  stave  labor.  Now  I  would  ask 
him  if  he  would  not  greatly  preler  the  mana^eusottt  of 
twenty  negroes  oo  his  form,  to  the  vexation  smd  traoblo 
of  twenty  Irishmen  f  X  am  sore  he  could  not  heaiiate 
in  his  decision. 

''  Southerner"  aays,  '*  we  frequently  seo  it  siofed  io 
northern  pnpers,  that  free  labor  is  more  profitable  than 
slave,  and  that  if  southern  people  were  to  liberate  th«r 
riaves,  they  would  be  nsore  prospevoos  and  happy  .'^ 
Thw  is  a  very  great  error  on  tho  part  of  the  northera 
people.  The  sonth  is  the  nMMt  proaperoiis  coootrj  in 
the  world,  and  I  presume  equaUy  as  happy  aa  any  oth- 
er people. 

lu  prosperity  is  mainly  prodoeod  by  tbe  exiateoee  of 
slave  labor.  Without  that  species  of  labor,  iu  fields 
would  not  be  tilled,  but  suffered  to  bo  ovemn  by  rank 
and  poisonous  weeds.  The  vast  amonnt  of  agrieuliur- 
a)  products  now  annually  exported  from  tho  sonth,  would 
not  bo  produced.  Our  northern  brethren  would  be  de- 
prived of  tbe  great  profits  derived  from  their  shfpprag 
and  mannfaetoring  iaterests.  And  tbe  slaves  tbemselTco 
woohl  be  a  wretched  set  of  beings.  As  they  are  sitoa- 
ted  at  present,  they  are  the  best  led,  best  dothed.  moot 
happy  and  coatenl^  body  of  laborers  of  aay  ia  the  world . 
To  our  northern  brethren  we  would  say :  if  you  preCec 
free  labor  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  ebnsce. 
But  as  we  prefer  slave  labor,  all  we  ask  of  you,  ia  to 
mete  out  the  same  measure  to  us,  and  let  us  alone.  A 
XitLOiviAK,    Math^vf*  Co.f  Va, 

Eds,  Ct7]^TxvATOR — ^Having  read  in  the  lUmy  nnnnber 
of  your  popori  what  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  very  boskeat, 
interesting.  aJid  intelligent  inquiry  in  regard  to  free 
labor,  from  the  pen  of  "  A  Southerner,'^  and  consideriii«e 
that  it  merits  a  careful  and  faithful  answer,  I  thoagbt  I 
would  furnish  you  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  it. 

The  object  the  gentleman  has  in  view,  is  certoinlj  a 
most  laudable  one ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceiTo  of  a 
more  noble  desire,  than  that  for  the  mutual  improre- 
ment  of  the  condition  of  himself  and  those  aroond  bin. 
That  he  may  receive  such  information  aa  will  oasist 
him  in  tho  executioit  of  his  wishes,  is  mj  moat  ferreat 
hope ;  aad  if  these  lines  contain  ought  that  is  of  valoe 
tohun,  I  shall  have  attained  ray  object. 

I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief,  that  by  a  judiciosm  intTo- 
duction  of  free  labor,  he  will  greatly  diminialk  Ids 
"  vexation  and  solicitude,''  as  well  as  incroaae  kis  on- 
naal  income.    A  laborer,  who  feels  that  ho  ia 
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ing  a  MX  compensation  for  his  exertion,  has  a  stronger 
mad  more  powerful  stiniiiJant  to  activity  than  it  is  pot- 
Mh  to  present  to  the  slave.  Hence,  the  latter  is 
t:b«rmcterixed  by  his  lethargic  movements,  and  indolent 
IwfHts,— evincing  a  total  disregard  for  the  interests  of 
his  master,  and  I  imagine  is,  in  some  eases,  a  scarce 
of  expense,  rather  ilian  profit.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  intelligent  and  educated  laborer  is  far 
superior  to  the  ignorant,  and  much  cheaper,  even  at  a 
greater  salary. 

The  expeiience  of  alt  those  who  have  employed  la- 
borers of  both  grades,  I  am  confident,  will  speak  in  af- 
firmation of  this  opinion.  But  the  most  jodiciom  man- 
ner in  which  the  gentleman  in  question  can  substitute 
free,  intelligent  workmen,  for  hie  slaves,  is  a  matter 
thai  cannot  be  decided  without  the  most  serious  and 
thorough  reflection.  Whether  he  had  better  attempt 
to  transform  them  into  free  laborers,  or  dispose  of  them 
either  by  selling  tbem  to  southern  planters,  or  giving 
them  their  freedom,  and  introduce  free  white  labor 
from  the  north,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine.  [  am 
satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  measures 
would  be  conducive  to  kit  interests.  I  would  adyise 
him  to  make  some  experiments,  and  give  the  results  to 
his  southern  brethren,  many  of  whom  are  similarly  sit- 
uated, and  would  be  grateful  at  their  reception. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  he  will  meet  with 
more  satisfactory  success  by  disposing  of  his  slaves  as 
be  best  can,  and  bring  free  white  laborers  from  the 
iKMrth.  I  doubt  not,  that  he  would  hesitate  selling  them 
to  the  planters  at  the  south  ,*  still  I  consider  it  prefera- 
ble to  the  couree  he  is  at  present  pursuing.  If  he  be 
ao  individual  of  fortune,  and  would  not  sofibr  any  in- 
convenience from  the  loss  of  his  slaves,  I  scarcely  need 
remark  that  the  purer  feelings  of  his  heart  would  at 
oaoe  dictate  him  to  free  them,  when  they  are  of  a  pro- 
|)er  age. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  dispose  of  them. 

The  number  of  free  laborers  required  to  till  a  farm 
oC  his  description,  in  a  manner  decidedly  superior  to 
that  at  present,  and  '^ith  far  more  lucrative  results, 
^ivoald  not  exceed  twelve. 

The  foreman  should  be  an  individual  of  intelligence 
mad  education,  and  would  demand  a  salary  of  $350  per 
year.  The  others,  $125  each,  most  of  whom  might  be 
sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  This  would  make  his  annual 
expenses  for  labor  on  the  farm  $1725,  which  n  no  in- 
considerable item,  and  may  at  first  appear  rather  start- 
ling. But  if  we  take  the  interest  of  the  money  invest- 
ed in  slaves,  it  will  reduce  this  somewhat.  He  says 
there  are  some  60  or  70  around  him,  most  of  whom  are 
•laves.  Now,  allowing  that  56  are  slaves,  and  suppo- 
sing their  average  value  to  be  $250,  (I  am  unnsed  to 
such  estimations,  therefore  may  be  greatly  in  error,  but 
think  this  low  enough,)  he  willJiave  $14,000  invested 
in  slaves,  the  interest  of  which,  at  6  per  cent.,  would 
be  $8 10. 

Besides  this,  the  iramber  he  will  have  to  support  will 
be  reduced  frum  60  or  70  to  20  or  30,  therefore  the 
Iboard  of  40  will  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  clothing  of 
all,  excepting  his  ovm  family.  The  40,  at  35  cents 
per  week  for  board,  would  cost  $728  per  year;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  clothing  averages  $4  a-piece  the 
year,  which  for  the  56  would  be  $224. 

Adding  these  items  together,  we  find  that  his  slaves 
cost  him  $1792  a  year,  which  snm  exceeds  the  enor- 
mous amount  that  free  labor  would  cost,  by  $67.  If 
the  estimates  were  more  accurately  made,  doubtless  the 
diflference  would  be  far  grefiter  in  favor  of  IVee  labor. 
If^this  be  tlie  result,  it  might  be  asked,  how  would  the 
g^entleman's  condition  be  materially  improvedt  I  an- 
swer; the  number  of  attetidants  around  Mm  would  be 
vastly  diminished,  and  hi^  ''care  and  vexation'*  pro- 
portionally reduced.    Bat  besides  this,  he  would  vrith 


his  free  labor,  adopt  a  new  and  improved  system  of  ag- 
riculture, by  which  means*  the  produce  of  his  farm, 
would  be  doubled  and  tripled ;  and  the  fields  that  are 
already  waning  under  that  runious  system  of  culture 
that  will  eventually  prepare  them  for  augmenting  the 
list  of  ''  Virginia  worn-out  landt/*  will  be  rescued  and 
restored  to  their  pristine  fertility,  by  that  more  rsoeat 
method  of  tillage,  that  causes  even  the  granite  hills  of 
New  England  to  smile  with  luxuriant  verdure. 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  grasing  stock  for 
market  or  cheese-making  is  more  profitable,  I  wonld 
say  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  situation  and  eir- 
eumstaoees.  I  do  not  recommend  that  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  any  farm,  (unless  it  be  averypeenliar  one,)  bs 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  any  one  arti- 
cle; for  not  nnfrequently,  one  branch  of  husbandry 
meets  with  reverses  when  others  ars  prosperous. 
Therefore,  it  might  not  be  improper  for  him  to  devote 
a  portion  of  bis  farm  to  the  grasing  of  stock  for  mar- 
ket, and  another  to  the  dairy.  A  good  dairyman  could 
be  obtained  for  $300  per  year.  The  necessary  fixtures 
for  cheese-making,  could  be  erected  for  a  sum  varying 
from  $250  to  $800,  depending  entirely  upon  their  extent 
and  economical  constmetion. 

Hoping  that  the  gentleman  will  conclude  to  deviate 
from  the  time-beaten  track  of  his  ancestors,  and  free 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  slavery,  which  is  twofold 
more  injurious  to  the  master  than  the  slave,  I  cordially 
tender  him  my  most  sincere  wishes  for  his  success.  P. 
Oermanioum,  Pa. 

Mineml  Cements.* 


Motnan  Cement. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  the  his- 
tory of  hydraulic  mortars,  whieb  originates,  a^  we>  have 
seen,  with  the  Puzzolana  and  Trassji  employed  by  the 
Romans,  that  the  more  the  knowledge  of  they  uses  has 
been  spread,  the  more  substanceA  have  b^^en  discovered, 
which  either  act  as  hydraulic  morta,r8  themselves,  or 
can  be  mixed  as  cemens  in  the  preparati^  of  artificial 
mortar;  so  that  what  appeared  ourigisally  a  privilege 
aecordcKl  to  a  few  favored  spots  only,  ean  now  be  ^ 
tained  almost  evervwhere*  A  strong  iaduoement  to 
study  the  nature  and  modes  of  occnrrence  of  hydraulio 
lime,  was  created  by  the  patent  granted  to  Parker  and 
Wyatt,  in  London,  in  the  year  1796,  for  what  they 
termed  *'  /2ojr«(A  etmen$y  The  materials  employed  in 
the  mannfact«re  of  this  cement,  are  the  nodules,  of  an 
ovoidal  or  globular  form,  which  are  found  in  the  Lon-> 
don  clay,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Septaria.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  are 
also  found  on  on  the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Wight,  as 
vrell  aa  on  the  coasts  of  Kent,  Yorkshire  and  Somerset- 
shire. The  composition  of  these  nodules  has  already 
been  given.  They  are  calcined  in  perpetual  lime-kilns 
withcoal,in  which  a  very  moderate  and  well-regulated 
heat  is  carefullv  preserved.  After  calcination,  the  stones 
are  ground  under  heavy  edge*8tones  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der, which  is  sifted  and  then  packed  in  casks  for  sale. 

In  the  year  X  of  th«  French  Republic,  Lesage  point- 
ed out  the  existence  of  similar  cement  stones  on  the 
coant  of  France,  near  Boulogne,  and  Drapier  proved 
tlieir  identity  with  the  English,  by  chemical  analysis. 

Roman  cement  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  hydrau- 
lio mortars,  and  is  exceedingly  valuable,  not  only  on  ac- 
ooust  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  hardens,  and  this  is 
efi*eoted  in  a  very  few  minutes,  hut  because  when  hard- 
ened in  considerable  masses,  it  is  not  liable  to  crack. 

Since  that  time,  similar  calcareous  marls  have  been 
found  in  numeroos  places,  wherever  pains  have  been  ta- 
ken to  look  for  them,  and  have  been  used   for  sifoilar 

*  Prom  the  spRond  volume  of  Johiiso^^t  ediiioUf  vC  Knapp'a 
Ck4mieal  3>eAiM(asy. 

t  Puxzohuiu  sjul  Traff«,  are  porotvs  yo!cfuiir,  or  ^umuff  stone«. 
Km. 
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parposes.  To  give  an  instonoe  of  this,  KUUe  ia  As- 
chttfliBnburgi  examined  a  series  of  limestones  from 
tbe  Spesiart,  ami  found  in  four  difierent  places  in  the 
neighborhood,  limestone,  which  yielded  a  very  tolerable 
mortar,  and  two  varieties  which  were  exoellent.  Hy- 
draulic lime  has  oorasionally  been  met  with  in  the  same 
quarry  as  fat  lime;  and  its  nature  not  having  been  in- 
vestigated, has  been  neglected  as  useless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slowness  with  which  it  is  slaked. 

All  artificial  or  natural  hydraulic  limestones  are  solu- 
ble (before  as  well  as  after  calcination)  in  muriatic 
acid,  with  the  separation  of  silica,  except  when  sand 
or  some  simiiar  substance  has  been  added  to  them. 

Practical  MtmarkM, — The  hydraulic  limestonea,  when 
jiey  do  not  eontain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  be 
mpable  of  slaking  with  water,  must  be  very  finely  pul- 
rerised ;  it  is  only  by  this  high  state  of  division  that  a 
proper  action  oan  ensue.  A  thorough  penetration  of 
die  siliceous  portion  by  the  lime  is  never  entirely  eflect- 
yd,  but  a  certain  proportion  remains  enclosed  and  remo- 
red  from  the  sphere  of  action. 

One  point,  which  is  very  often  neglected  in  preparing 
Artificial  hydraulic  mortar,  is  the  attention  to  the  pro- 

Eir  proportion  between  the  slaked  lime  and  cement, 
oth  the  ingredients  must  be  mixed  by  measure  or 
weight,  and  not  merely  estimated  by  the  eye. 

The  best  plan  is  to  moisten  the  necessary  quantity  of 
cement  first,  and  then  mix  the  freshly  slaked  lime  with 
it.  The  more  uniformly  and  intimately  both  are  mixed, 
the  better  is  the  result. 

The  hydraulic  mortar  employed  in  building  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse,  was  mixed  by  Smeaton  from  equal 
proportions  of  lime,  slaked  to  powder,  and  Pux^oiana. 
Trass  and  Punolana  are  generally  mixed  with  half 
their  weight  of  lime,  as  was  the  practice  amoi^t  the 
Romans.  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  best  propor- 
tions by  experiment  in  all  oases  where  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  two  substances  can  be  ob- 
tttned. 

Good  hydranlio  mortar,  whether  made  from  natural 
limeslone  or  composed  of  lime  and  cement,  should  not 
sh<Mir  any  tendenoy  to  oraok  when  hardened  under  wa- 
ter, even  when  no  sand  is  mixed  with  it.  It  then  forms 
a  very  dense  and  solid  mass,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
neither  suflors  water  topermeate  it,  nor  is  attacked  by  the 
water,  but  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  use  nothing  but  hydraulic 
mortar  for  those  parte  of  walls  which  are  ooostantly 
trader  water.  If  the  mortar  bnot  only  required  to  har- 
den, but  also  to  bind  well,  a  very  important  point  must 
never  be  neglected,  and  that  is  to  moisten  the  surfaces 
of  the  stones  to  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  applied. 
When  this  is  not  done,  the  surface  of  the  stone  (by  its 
power  of  absorbing  moisture,)  dries  the  mortar  and 
prevents  proper  adhesion  from  taking  place.  The 
joint  then  remains  open  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  because  hy- 
draulic mortar  is  the  only  durable  material  for  building 
under  water,  it  cannot  consequently  be  used  for  dry  walls. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  greatest  service  wherever 
protection  is  required  against  the  infiltration  of  moist* 
ore  and  damp;  and  dwellings  or  buildings  oan  often  be 
rendered  very  much  less  damp  by  a  judicious  applica 
tion  of  a  hydraulic  coating;  a  layer  of  this  kind,  when 
once  hardened,  is  not  calculated,  like  ordinary  mortar, 
to  attract  moisture  and  allow  it  to  pass  through.  The 
hydraulic  mortar  must,  of  course,  when  used  for  cover- 
ing dry  walls  or  otherwise,  be  kept  moist  and  watered, 
until  it  has  acquired  its  proper  degree  of  hardness.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  a  soft,  friable,  useless  coating  is 
the  certain  result.  If  moisture  enters  from  below,  for 
Mslance,  between  the  wall  and  the  coating  of  mortar, 
it  will  continue  confined  there  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pMetrability  of  the  latter,  which,  on  the  occurrence  of 


a  frost,  will  meet  certainly  peel  off  and  be  destroyed. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  mortar  does  not  dnr 
up  of  itself  immediately  in  the  air,  in  which  ease  it 
contracts  and  cracks.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
add  sand  or  some  other  substance  which  obviates  the 
shrinking.  Hydraulic  mortar  will  bear  a  very  conside- 
rable quantity  of  sand  without  injury  to  its  hardness, 
even  as  much  as  one  and  a-half  times  its  owd  weight 
and  more.  This  addition  therefore,  is  importaBt  ia  an 
economical  point  of  view.  The  grain  of  the  aaad  em- 
ployed, however,  requires  attention,  as  vras  the  ease 
with  ordinary  mortar ;  sharp,  angular  sand  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  Uunt,  rounded  sand,  and  it  ia  better  to  use 
a  mixture  of  coarse  with  fine  sand,  than  that  the  sand 
should  be  all  of  the  same  sized  grain.  The  sand  should 
likewise  be  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  particles  and 
dust.  In  mortar  compoeed  of  lime  and  cement,  the 
rule  is.  to  proportion  the  sand  to  the  i^aantity  of  ce- 
ment used.  Slaked  lime  will  not  bear  more  than  a  oev- 
tain  quantity  of  these  substanoes,  which  qaantitj  mn»t 
not  be  exceeded,  the  cement  itself  beiog  for  the  greater 
part  inactive  and  playing  the  part  of  sand. 

Hydraalic  mortar  that  sets  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
and  to  which  a  proper  proportion  of  sand  baa  been  ad- 
ded, may  be  employed  for  casting  tolerably  maaaire  ob- 
jects, which  are  not  sutyeet  to  craek  when  dry.  This 
enables  hydraulic  mortar  to  be  employed  fcw  ar^iteetn- 
ral  ornaments  which  then  oombine  great  sharpness  wiih 
durability,  are  very  light  as  compared  with  similar  fig- 
ures of  sandstone,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  be- 
ing easily  multiplied. 

A  similar  application  is  that  for  casting  water-pipes., 
en  the  spot  where  they  are  required,  as  pft>posed  by 
Oasparin.  The  mould  employed  is  a  linen  hose.  Iflce 
those  attached  to  the  fire  engines,  a  few  meters  in 
length,  which  is  filled  with  water  and  closed  at  both 
ends.  A  thick  kind  of  bolster  is  thus  prodnced,  over 
which  sand  is  sifted,  and  it  is  then  laid  upon  a  deposiie 
of  hydraulic  lime  and  covered  by  pouring  over  it  the 
same  substance.  When  the  wh^e  has  hardened,  the 
hose  is  drawn  forward,  about  the  length  of  one  loot,  be« 
ing  left  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  a  fresh  length  ia  caat. 
Water  courses,  thus  constructed,  must  however,  have  a 
certain  amount  of  fall,  or  the  sand  cannot  be  vrashed  ont, 
and  will  impede  the  delivery  of  the  water. 

When  hydranlio  lime  is  mixed  with  small  stones,,  or 
with. shingles  from  the  bed  of  a  river, or  the  sea,  walls 
can  be  directly  constructed  of  it,  and  a  mass  is  obtain- 
ed which  resembles  the  erections  with  ordinary  mortar, 
and  is  called  betan  by  the  French. 

At  Toulon,  a  mixture  was  used  for  the  coastmcticii 
of  the  harbor,  consisting  of  3  parts  lime,  4  Puzxolana, 
1  smithy  ashes,  2  sand,  and  4  parts  of  rolled  stones  or 
shingles. 

The  great  strength  of  walls,  constructed  with  hj* 
draulio  mortar,  is  most* dearly  shown   by  the  experi- 
ments undertaken  with  a  view  to  break  beams  coostriKt- 
ed  of  brickwork.    A  25  feet  long,  and  24  leet  wiii* 
beam,  constructed  with  19  layers  of  bricks,  bound  to- 
gether by  Roman  cement,  in  which,  here  and  there,  pa- 
rallel strips  of  iron  were  enclosed,  wss  capable  of  Imi^ 
ing,  when  supported  at  both  ends,  a  weight  of  22  toe» 
suspended  from  the  middle,  before  it  showed  any  sigon 
of  fracture. 

Shocing  Hoasss. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  A^vi 
cultural  Society  of  England,  Professor  Sewall  roaark 
edy  that  he  frequently  found  old  horses  shod  with  a  Inj 
or   of  leather,  forming  an  artificial  sole  between   tbn 
hoof  and  the  shoe,  recovering  from  severe  a&ctiofisY 
causing  injury  to  the  hoof— such,  for  instance,  as 
traction,  brittleness,  and  cracks,  or  even  diseases  o€ 
foot  itself,  as  tlimshes,  corns,  cankers,  etc.,  and 
u^onently  regain  their  origjfial  elastieity  and  firmneas.  t 
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Jrnp roDtnunt  of  tl)e  0oU. 

Renovation  of  Lnttds* 

EDi.  Ci7LTnr\T0B«->It  appears  as  tiiongh  then  was 
an  absolute  igooraaee  amongst  farmers,  of  the  rel«tiTe 
▼alue  of  the  varioas  kinds  of  manures  j  and  especially 
to  amongst  those  whose  means  enable  them  to  have  ao- 
qoired  the  most  accurate  information.  Is  there  any  one 
who  can  oven  tell  us  how  much  more  he  will  raise  from 
an  acre  of  land  manured  with  six  cords  of  stable  ma- 
nure, throughout  a  course  of  farming  for  four  or  five 
years,  than  he  would  from  the  same  land  not  manured 
at  all  f  Can  any  one  tell  what  increase  will  result 
from  liming  land  1  Or  can  any  definite  result  be  predi- 
cated from  the  application  of  bones,  poudrette,  guano, 
or  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  fertilisers  now  in  use  ? 
That  the  application  of  these  various  manures  will  pro- 
duce a  great  effect  is  known  to  us  all ;  but  which  will 
soonest  repay  the  cost,  which  last  the  longest,  or  which 
will  best  suit  the  various  kinds  of  soils,  is  as  yet  a 
mystery  to  the  generality  of  farmers. 

But  enough  of  this  carping  and  fault-finding.  And 
that  I  mav  practice  as  well  as  preach,  I  will  give  you 
a  short  history  of  some  of  those  who,  I  think,  have 
pursued  the  true  system;  evr^n  though,  according  to 
<:ocne  learned  Thebans,  it  is  one  that  will  not  pay. 

Nearly  twenty  years  since,  there  was  a  farm  of  about 
sixty  acres,  so  poor  as  almost  to  defy  desscription.  The 
best  comparison  I  could  give,  would  be  some  of  the 
worn-out,  or  as  they  call  them,  the  ''tired  lands"  in 
the  southern  states.  The  owner  was  a  young  lady, 
and  she  attempted  to  manage  the  farm  when  it  came  in- 
to her  possession,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
managed  by  those  from  whom  she  inherited  it-— without 
having  any  pecuniary  means,  other  than  its  reeoorces. 
8he  hired  a  farmer,  and  for  some  years  they  plowed  and 
re-plowcd  the  same  worn-out  and  exhausted  fields,  and 
gathered  in  the  sAme  poverty-striken  crops,  which  bad 
been  gathered  in,  '*  from  a  time  beyond  which  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest  inhabitant  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary.'' The  result  was  as  all  foretold,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  farming.  Amongst  her  creditors  was  her 
farmer,  I  believe  almost  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude, 
and  to  pay  him  off  she  married  him, — at  least  so  the 
story  went.  Again  they  started  fresh  with  the  world ; 
but  still  it  would  not  do.  The  same  incubus  was  pres- 
sing upon  them.  They  toiled  early  and  late,  lived  pru- 
dently and  eoonomioally :  but  notwithstanding  all,  they 
could  not  make  both  onus  meet,  and  were  fast  coming 
out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  Their  true  friends 
urged  them  to  raise  money  on  the  lands  and  improve  it, 
so  that  at  least,  they  might  be  paid  for  their  labor;  but 
this,  although  the  only  true  policy,  was  a  policy  running 
counter  to  all  their  preconceived  opinions.  They  said, 
as  others  before  them  have  said,  it  would  not  pay.  At 
last  they  did  what  under  the  circumstances,  and  with 
their  views  of  policy,  was  perhaps  the  only  prudent 
thing  they  could  do — they  so'd  the  property. 

It  was  purchased  by  a  hard-working  practical  farm- 
er, one  who  had  previously  had  some  experience  in  re- 
novating worn-out  lands.  The  price  given  was,  I  think, 
sixty  dollars  per  acre, — hardly  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings upon  it.  Instead  of  doing  as  bis  predecessor  had 
done,  he  mortgaged  it,  for  a  part  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney, and  took  the  balance  of  bis  means  to  improve  the 
soil.  In  order  to  efleot  this  object,  he  hauled  stable 
manure  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  ton 
miles,  for  which  be  paid  about  three  dollars  the  two- 
horse  load ;  that  is,  what  two  horses  could  draw  on  the 
pavement,  and  three  or  four  off.  I  cannot  gire  the 
quantity  he  put  to  the  acre;  I  think  it  was  five  or  six 
of  these  loads.    He  continued  this  praotioe  for  some  six 


or  eight  yearsj  at  the  end  of  which  period,  he  was  of- 
fered more  than  twice  what  he  gave  for  the  fiann. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  it  was  then  s  farm  ef 
altogether  a  different  character.  Old  fields,  which  Ibr- 
merly  produced  nothing  but  sorrel  or  moss,  wete  then 
verdant  with  the  richest  grasses,  or  covered  with  the 
most  Inxariant  crops;  old  fruit  trees,  which  had  been, 
under  the  former  owners  considered  as  almost  worthless, 
then  sprunff  into  new  life,  and  brought  forth  eaceeUent 
fruit.  And  everything,  both  animal  and  vegetnUe,  he- 
tokened  prosperity  and  abnndanoe.  All  this  was  efleet* 
ed,  mark  you,  wlulst  at  the  same  time,  the  owner  was 
yearly  making  his  living  from  its  proceeds.  It  has 
been  but  a  short  time  since  his  son  told  me,  they 
money  faster  then,  than  at  any  other  time ;  ' 
said  he,  '*  although  we  did  not  lay  by  any  money,  yet 
every  year  our  land  was  becoming  more  ud  more  va- 
luable. The  owner,  now  an  old  men,  is  living  iadc- 
pendently  and  comfortably;  he  has  the  Inttest  horses, 
the  best  cows,  nod  the  finest  crops  of  any  one  nronnd 
bim. 

In  my  last  oomronnication  I  mentioned  an  EngUshmaa, 
who  farmed  Mr.  W.'s  farm.  He  is  one  of  my  standing 
exam  pies  of  the  benefit  of  this  system  of  farming-.  About 
ten  years  since,  he,  then  a  hired  farmer,  leased  from  a 
Mr.  8.  in  Philadelphia,  who  kept  n  livery  stnUe,  a 
miserably  poor  farm,  with  a  bleak  northern  ezpoenre, 
on  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Germantown.  The  conditions 
of  the  lease  were  that  Mr.  S.  was  to  find  the  manure, 
and  that  Mr.  H.  (the  fanner.)  was  to  cnrt  it  to  the 
farm.  He  had  saved  from  his  hard  eamtngs,  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  barely  sufiicient  to  pnrdiase  n  few  of  the 
most  indispensible  farming  implements.  Yon  onn  judge 
how  limited  his  resources  were,  from  the  fnrt  that  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  horses  threw  him  on  his  "beam  ends," 
until  his  friends  advanced  him  money  toreplnee  his  lots. 
But  he  boldly  niet  the  disheartening  circumstniiees  of 
his  situation ;  and,  as  he  aftenHrards  toid  me,  it  was  as 
much  as  be  eould  do,  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  to 
keep  himself  from  sinking.  To  use  his  own  words: — 
Whenever  he  could  get  a  day's  work  for  himself  or  his 
boys,  from  his  neighbors,  he  took  it,  and  thus  enmed  a 
little  money  for  bis  family,  and  when  he  conid  not,  be 
would  haul  up  a  load  of  manure  from  the  city.  When 
I  last  saw  him,  some  three  years  since,  he  was  sorroaad- 
ed  by  all  that  a  farmer  could  desire;  his  yard  was 
stocked  with  fine  cattle,  his  horses  were  excelieni,  nnd 
in  fine  condition;  his  implemenu  were  good,  nnd  in 
their  places ;  and  to  sum  up  all«  he  had  the  appearanen 
of  being  a  forehanded  farmer,  and  one  "  well  to  do**  in 
the  world.  It  really  made  my  heart  glnd  to  see  this 
man,  whom  I  had  known,  as  a  stranger  in  n  strange 
land,  and  toiling  day  by  day  for  his  daily  bread,  now 
comfortable,  independent  and  happy;  nnd  tnking  mak 
in  his  social  position,  with  those  wIm  form  the  most  nu- 
merous and  respectable  portion  of  the  eommonity. 

A  farm,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  very  beft  in  this  coun- 
ty, was  made  so,  by  following  the  method  I  hnve  paint- 
ed out.  Many  vears  since,  Mr.  C,  who  hn4  been  nn 
orphan  boy,  bail  some  money  left  him  by  the  person 
who  brought  him  up.  With  the  money,  he  pnrvbnscd  a 
piooe  of  land  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  cootnin- 
ing  about  thirty  acres.  '  When  he  purchased  it,  it  was 
thin,  and  if  not  in  the  lowest  conditioa  to  whicb  it  might 
have  been  reduced — yet  too  poor  for  any  one  to  nsnke 
money  from  if  by  farming  ia  the  usual  manner.  He. 
also,  pursued  the  same  system,  and  though  some  may 
have  deemed  him  unwise,  the  result  was,  he  made  hi» 
living  from  the  land,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  wa> 
changing  its  appearance.  It  would  be  fruitless  to  at- 
tempt any  description  of  the  high  degree  of  lertiKtj  to 
which  it  has  now  been  raised.  Toucan  form  some  idea 
of  its  productiveness  when  yon  learn,  that  for  y^nrs 
>  past,  he  has  been  Jmtting  by  his  five  hundred  or  a  tho«* 
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sand  doUars  a  year,  dear  money,  after  all  hla  farming 
expenses  have  been  paid.  Nor  does  he  live  in  a  miser- 
ly manner;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  famed  for  his 
liberality  in  household  matters.  It  is  |i  fact  well  known 
ID  the  neighborhood,  that  he  raises  as  much  from  this 
small  lot  of  land,  as  is  raised  by  the  average  of  those 
who  cultivate  their  hundred  a^res.  This  result  has 
been' produced,  solely  by  the  use  of  stable  manure.  He 
keeps  no  faucy  stock ;  he  pursues  no  different  routine  of 
cultivation  from  that  pursued  by  others  around  him;  but 
he  manures  bis  lances  without  stint. 

If  it  were  not  that  it  would  be  trespassing  on  your  col- 
umns, and  on  the  patience  of  jonr  readers,  I  could  give 
you  instances  b^  the  score,  where  some,  who  have  not 
been  afraid  either  of  the  labor  or  expense  of  doing  as 
those  I  have  mentioned  have  done,  have  succeeded  in 
renovating  their  worn-out  fields,  and  are  now  living 
comfortably  upon  the  income  of  their  productive  farms. 
And  where  others,  who  were  afraid  it  would  not  pay — 
that  the  price  of  the  manure  was  too  high,—  be  labor 
of  procuring  it  too  great,  have  continued  in  i  he  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  when  they  first  st».rted  out 
in  life.    Pennepack.    Lowtr  Dublin f  Pa.,  1849. 

•  iN'eiD'-llork  0late  ^grutiltttral  Socirtg. 

state  Fair. 


We  make  the  following  abstract  of  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee^  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board, 
July  12ih,  1849. 

The  secretary  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  he 
had  visited  Syracuse,  and  that  the  citizens  are  taking 
active  measures  to  prepare  the  grounds  and  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  society  in  Septemlier.  A  contract 
for  enclosing  the  grounds^  and  preparing  the  necessary 
erections,  has  been  made  with  an  efficient  and  thorough 
business  man,  and  everything  required  by  the  Society, 
it  is  believed  will  be  in  readincsst  The  committee  of 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  are  making 
every  possible  effort  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
and  nothing  on  their  part  will  be  left  undone  to  accom- 
modate those  who  may  be  in  attendance. 

The  secretary  also  reported,  that  the  judges  who  had 
been  appointed  for  the  annual  exhibition,  had  with  very 
few  exceptions,  signified  their  acceptance,  and  the  few 
▼acancies  had  been  supplied  by  gentlemen  who  had 
agreed  to  be  present.  At  no  former  period  have  the 
ioilications  of  a  large  exhibition  in  all  the  departments, 
been  so  encouraging  as  at  the  present. 

T.  Ewbank,  Esq.,  Com.  of  Patents,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  Show  and  Exhibition  at  Syraoose. 
writes: — "  An  occasion  so  peculiarly  attractive  to  those 
livlio  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  agricnltaral 
improvement, — a  subject,  the  vast  importance  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  magnify— KXtuld  not  fail  to  af- 
ford me  the  liveliest  gratification — a  gratification  which, 
trith  wiiat  sincere  regret  I  need  not  say,  my  official  du- 
ties will,  I  fear,  compel  me  to  forego. 

"  I  shall  derive  much  pleasure,  however,  from  read- 
ing reports  of  the  Exhibition,  which  will,  in  some  mea- 
sure, atone  for  the  disappointment  I  feel  in  not  being 
>  able  to  meet  personally,  the  many  intelligent  gentle- 
men who  will  assemble  from  various  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion." 

The  Crops.  &c. — N.  Goodsell,  of  Rochester  writes: 
That  he  had  visited  several  cotmties  of  the  north,  and 
that  considerable  portions  of  Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  Os- 
wego counties,  are  becoming  rich  in  agricultural  pro- 
<hicts — some  of  the  best  dairies  and  finest  stock  are 
found  in  the  above  districts;  but  there  is  great  want  of 
information  respecting  onr  State  Agricultural  Society's 
proceedings.     Many  farmers  with  largo  dairies,  have 


never  attended  a  State  Fair.  I  obtained  from,  one 
nearly  a  full  promise  that  be  would  take  a  wagon  load 
of  butter  and  cheese  to  Syracuse.  Much  of  the  coun* 
try  in  these  counties  is  very  fine  for  grass,  oats,  barley, 
Indian  corn  and  potatj>es,  superior  to  the  major  part  of 
this  State.  I  have  made  particular  examination  of  the 
extent  of  onr  Peach  district,  east,  and  And  it  reaohet 
upon  the  lake  for  six  miles  back  to  Salmon  river,  lowest 
range  of  thermometer  8^  below  0,  in  all  of  which  ter- 
ritory trees  are  as  healthy,  and  as  well  filled  with  fruit  at 
at  Rochester.  Two  miles  north  of  this  line  the  ther* 
mometer  falls  20**  below  0^. 

R.  Howell,  of  Nichols,  Tioga  county,  says,  date  26 
June,  the  weather  for  the  last  week,  has  been  as  dry 
and  warm  as  any  ever  experienced  here.  Spring  was 
very  late,  cold  and  dry,  particularly  the  month  of  April. 
The  14th  of  the  month  the  ground  was  so  dry  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  plow — and  a  week  from  th^t 
time  so  cold  that  tha  plow  was  froien  in  the  furrow.  Ob 
the  17th  it  snowed,  and  on  the  hills  snow  was  16  inch- 
es, and  half  that  depth  on  the  fiats.  The  crops  now  look 
fine,  wheat  is  of  fine  color,  large  growth .  It  was  feared 
that  the  Hessian  fly  had  committed  ravages  upon  the 
crop — but  I  cannot  find  any  signs  of  the  fly.  In  some 
grounds,  injury  has  been  caused  by  a  grub  eating  off 
the  large  roots  of  the  wheat.  Rye  much  better  than 
usaal.  Corn  and  oats  are  good,  though  backward. 
Grass  is  very  heavy,  especially  new  meadows. 

John  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Seneca  coumy,  one  of  our 
best  farmers,  writes,  June  25th,  **  I  have  made  nearly 
1500  rods  of  tile  drains  since  you  was  here  last  fall,  (in 
Sept.,)  and  am  carrying  on  farming  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  I  did ;  but  am  warned  by  age  and  infirmity 
that  I  must  do  less.  I  fattened  83  head  of  cattle  last 
winter,  have  sold  62  of  them,  part  in  February  and 
part  in  May,  at  over  $50  per  head — (steers  4  years  old 
last  spring.)  Eighteen  of  these  I  have  on  hand,  and 
they  are  worth  over  $50  each.  I  get  well  paid  for  my 
corn,  hay,  corn  stalks  &e. ;  and  I  have  got  such  a  lot 
of  rich  manure  as  few  men  in  Western  New* York  ever 
made  in  one  season. 

^*  Some  of  my  neighbors  who  said  I  must  be  a  great 
fool  to  bury  so  much  money  in  drains,  are  now  ordering 
tiles,  some  2,000,  some  5,000,  &c.  Draining  will  do 
more  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  (he  State  than  all 
else  combined.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  cultivating 
drained  land,  At>m  that  nndrained,  is  very  great. 
Drained  land  can  be  worked  mticfa  earlier  in  spring,  and 
the  work  much  easier  for  man  and  team.  0ns  pimring 
will  polverize  the  land  belter  than  thru  plvwingt  wheo 
the  land  is  inclined  to  wet,  even  if  not  very  wet. 

*'I  have  now  laid  (or  at  least  have  the  drains  dug, 
though  all  the  tiles  not  home  yet)  about  40,000  tileft 
since  184 1 .  What  I  laid  previous  to  that  time  I  have  no 
acdount  of,  but  it  was  not  many.  A  little  over  13  tiles 
will  make  a  rod,  of  eourse,  I  have  laid  a  great  many 
rods  for  an  American  farmer.  I  think  I  have  about 
half  done  what  I  intend  to  do;  if  I  have  tolerable 
health,  I  can,  in  three  years,  lay  40,000  tiles,  and 
there  is  no  diflicnlty  in  obtaining  men  to  dig  the  drains." 

"  Mr.  J.  says: — *^'  The  weevil  (wheat  midge)  has 
made  its  appearance  among  our  wheat  crops,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  east  and  north  of  our  county,  immedi- 
ately in  this  neighborhood.  I  think  there  will  be  no 
serious  loss  this  season.'' 

A  letter  from  John  Delafield,Esq.,  President  Seneca 
Ag.  Society,  gives  us  the  agreeable  intelligence  that 
the  efficient  society  of  that  county,  have  paMcd  a  reso- 
lution inviting  Prof.  JohnstofTto  deliver  their  annual  ad< 
dress  on  the  5th  of  October  next.  Mr.  D.  also  writes 
that  it  is  probable  the  society  will,  if  practicable,  se- 
cure Prof.  Johnston  to  deliver  them  a  course  of  lectures 
on  apiculture. 

[We  are  much  gratified  by  this  movement  on  tke 
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pmrt  of  this  Society.  It  ab«#wi  that  the  right  spirit  u 
abroad,  ami  that  the  farmert  of  this  small  oouiity  are 
alive  to  their  own  best  interests.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  oar  larger  counties  witn  funds  idle  in  their 
treasury,  will  make  a  like  arrangement,  which  will  r^^ 
turn  tenfold  more  to  their  societies,  in  the  benefits  to 
agrtcnlture,  than  the  small  amount  required  to  secure 
the  services  of  Prof.  J.] 

Letters  were  read  from  the  officers  of  several  Cana- 
dian Agrioultoral  Societies,  from  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  and  from  the  societies  of  other 
states,  giving  notice  of  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  attend  the  exhibition  and  fair  of  the  N.  Y.  State  So- 
ciety, at  Syracuse. 

Sl)t  dttmnar^  DrpartuunL 

spaying  Cowe* 

At  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing  extract,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  spaying 
cows,  from  a  lectuie  of  Mojiin,  a  French  veterinary 
•orgcon: 

'  Having  covered  the  eyes  of  the  oow  to  be  operatod 
npon,  we  place  her  against  a  wall,  provided  with  five 
rings  firmly  fastened,  and  placed  as  follows: — the  first 
corresponds  to  the  top  of  the  withers;  tho  second  to 
-the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  breast ;  the  third  is  placed 
a  little  distance  from  the  angle  of  the  shoulder;  the 
Iburth  is  opposite  to  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of 
the  lower  region,  and  the  fifth,  which  is  behind,  an- 
flwere  to  the  under  part  of  tho  buttocks.  We  place  a 
strong  assistant  between  the  wall  and  the  head  of  the 
mntmal,  who  firmly  holds  the  left  horn  in  his  \eti  hand, 
and  with  his  right,  the  muzzle,  which  he  elevates  a  lit- 
tle. This  done,  we  pass  through  and  fasten  the  end 
of  a  long  and  strong  plaited  cord  in  the  ring,  which 
corresponds  to  tho  lower  part  of  the  breast ;  we  bring 
the  free  end  of  the  cord  along  the  left  flank  and  pass  it 
through  the  ring  which  is  below  and  in  front  of  the 
withers.  We  bring  it  down  along  the  breast  behind 
the  shoulders  and  tho  angle  of  the  fore  leg,  to  pass  it 
through  the  third  ring,  from  there,  we  pass  it  through 
the  ring  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  back  ,*  then  it  must 
•he  passed  around  against  the  outer  angle  of  the  led 
hip,  and  we  fasten  it,  after  having  drawn  it  tightly  to 
the  posterior  ring  by  a  simple  bow  knot. 

*  The  cow  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  wall,  we  place  a 
cord,  fastened  by  a  slip-noose  around  its  hocks  to  keep 
them  together  in  snoh  manner  that  the  animai  .lannot 
kick  the  operator,  the  free  end  of  the  oord  and  the  tail 
are  held  by  an  assistant. 

'  The  cow,  thus  secured,  cannot,  daring  the  opera- 
tion, move  forward,  nor  lie  down;  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon  has  all  the  ease  desirable,  and  is  protected 
from  accideiit. 

'  M.  Levrant  advises  that  an  assistant  should  hold  a 
plank  or  bar  of  wood  obliquely  under  the  teats  and  be- 
fore its  limbs  to  ward  off  the  kicks ;  but  this  method  is 
Bot  always  without  danger,  both  to  the  operator  and 
the  animal,  because,  at  the  commencement,  that  is, 
when  the  surgeon  makes  the  incision  through  the  hide 
and  the  muscles,  the  cow  makes  such  sudden  move- 
ments, and  tries  so  frequently  to  strike  with  its  left 
hind  foot,  that  it  may  happen  that  upon  every  move- 
ment,  the  plank  or  the  bar  may  be  struck  against  the 
operator's  legs. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  althongh  the  defence  may  be 
firmly  held  by  the  assistant,  yet  it  may  happen,  that  in 
spite  of  his  exertions,  he  sometimes  may  be  thrown 
against  the  operator  by  tho  movements  she  may  at- 
tempt, and  there  may  be  an  uncontrollable  displace- 
jvaeai  of  tha  plank  or  bar;  and  then  it  may  happen  that 


she  becomes  wounded,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
the  operation,  while,  by  the  mode  we  point  oat,  there 
is  no  fear  of  accident,  either  to  the  operator  or  the 
beast. 

'  In  ease  of  the  want  of  a  wall  provided  witb  riags, 
we  may  use  a  strong  palisade,  a  solid  fence,  or  two 
trees  a  suitable  dbtance  apart,  across  which  we  fix  two 
strong  bars  of  wood,  separated  from  each  other^  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  cow. 

'  There  is  another  means  of  confining  tlieiii  that  we 
have  employed  for  some  time  past,  where  the  cows 
were  very  strong  and  irritable,  more  simple  than  the 
preceding,  less  fatiguing  for  the  animal,  leas  trouble- 
some to  the  operator,  anid  which  answers  perfecily.  It 
consists*- 

*  First.  In  leaving  the  cow  almost  free,  coreriag  her 
ejBif  holding  her  head  by  two  strong  assiataota,  one  of 
whom  seizes  the  nose  with  his  hand  and  strongly 
pinches  the  nostrils,  whenever  the  animal  makes  any 
violent  movements  during  the  operation. 

'  Second.  To  cause  another  assistant  to  bold  the  two 
hind  legs,  kept  together  by  means  of  a  cord  passed 
above  and  beneath  the  hocks;  this  assistant  also  holds 
the  tail  and  pulls  it,  whenever  the  aoiaial  seda  to 
change  its  place. 

'  The  oow  being  oanveniently  disposed,  aad  the  in- 
struments and  appliances,  such  as  curved  acassors  upon 
a  table,  a  convex  edged  bistoury,  a  straight  one,  and 
one  buttoned  at  the  point,  suture  needle  filled  with 
double  thread  of  desired  length,  pledgeu  of  lint  of  ap- 
propriate size  and  length,  a  mass  of  tow  (in  pledgets^ 
being  collected  in  a  shallow  basket,  held  by  an  intelli- 
gent assistant,  we  place  ourselves  opposite  to  the  left 
flank,  our  back  turned  a  little  towards  the  head  of  the 
animal ;  we  cut  off  the  hair  which  c»ver8  the  hide  in 
the  middle  of  the  flanks,  at  an  equal  distance  betweca 
the  back  and  the  hip,  for  the  space  of  thirteen  or  feor- 
teen  centimetres  in  circumference;  this  done,  we  take 
the  convex  bistoury,  and  place  it  opened  between  oar 
teeth,  the  edge  out,^be  joint  to  the  left;  then,  with 
both  hands,  we  seize  tne  hide  in  the  middle  of  the  flank, 
and  form  of  it  a  wrinkle  of  the  requisite  elevatioa,  and 
running  lengthwise  of  the  body. 

*  We  then  direct  an  assistant  to  seize  with  his  right 
hand  the  right  side  of  this  wrinkle;  we  then  take  the 
bistoury  that  we   held   in  our  teeth,  and  we  cut  tha 
wrinkle  at  one  stroke  through  the  middle;  the  wrinkle 
having  been  suflTered  to  go  down,  a  se})aratioa  of  the 
hide  is  presented  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  os  to  in- 
troduce the  hand  ;  thereupon  we  separate  the  edges  of 
the  hide  with  the  thumb  aiul  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
and   in  like  manner,  we  cut  throngh    the    abdomiaal 
muscles,  the  Uiax  (slightly  obliquely)  and  the 
(cross)  for  the  distance  uf  a  centimetre  from  the  lo^ 
extremity  of  the  incision  made  in  the  hide ;  this  dt 
armed  with  the  straight  bistoury,  we  make  a  poBctare 
of  the  peritoneum  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  wcwad ; 
we  then  introduce  the  buttoned  bistonry,  and  vre  novo 
it  obliquely  from  above  to  the  lower  part,  np  to  the 
termination  of  the  incision  made  in  the  abdomisisi!  moa- 
des.    The  flank  being  opened,  we  introduce  the  right 
band  into  the  abdomen  and  direct  it  along  the  right 
side  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  cml  dm  saa- 
rumtn  (panneh)  and  underneath  the  reetons,  where  we 
find  the  canuM  dc  PtUtrut,  (matrix;)  after  ««    have 
ascertained  the  position  of  these  viscera,  we  search  Set 
the  ovariiM  (organs  of  reproduction,)  which  are  at  tne 
extremity  of  the  eomu,  and  when  we  have  ibuod  thcs, 
we  seize  theii  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  de^ 
tach  them  » iqpletely  from  the  ligaments   that    keep 
them  in  tbei«   place,  pull  lightly,  separatiag  the  eoni, 
and  the  vesse  s  (uterine  or  fallopian  tube)  at  their  place 
of  union  with  the  ovarium,  by  means  of  the  oaII  oT  tho 
thumb  and  forefinger,  which  presents  itself  at  tbe  poiat 
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ef  tooohi  ia  fftot,  w«  knak  die  oord  and  briag  awa/ 
tbe  oTahirai. 

'  We  thea  iatrodaoe  agna  the  head  ia  the  abdomiaal 
trnvity,  aad  we  froeeed  ia  the  aame  maaaer  lo  extract 
the  other  oTaria. 

*  This  operation  terminated,  we,  by  the  anietaDoe  of 
m  oeadle,  plaoe  a  satiire  of  three  or  four  double  threads 
waxed,  at  aa  equal  dietaaoe,  and  at  two  oentimetret, 
or  a  little  leas  from  the  Upa  of  the  wonad,  paaaiDg^  it 
Chroai^h  the  divided  tiaaueay  we  move  from  the  left  band 
with  tiie  piece  of  thread;  having  reached  that  poioc, 
w«  faatea  with  a  doable  knot,  we  place  the  seam  in 
the  iatervals  of  the  thread  from  the  right,  and  as  we 
approach  the  lipa  of  the  .wound,  we  fasten  by  a  simple 
knot,  with  a  bow,  being  careful  not  to  close  too  tightly 
the  tower  part  of  the  seam,  so  that  the  sapporation 
which  may  be  established  in  the  wound,  may  be  able  to 
escape. 

'  The  operation  eflected,  we  coyer  up  the  wound  with 
a  pledget  of  lint,  kept  in  its  place  by  three  or  four 
threads  passed  through  the  stitches,  and  all  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  cow  is  then  led  back  to  the  stable. 

'  It  happens,  sometimes,  that  in  cutting  the  muscles, 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  we  cut  one  or  two  of 
the  arteries,  which  bleed  so  much  that  there  is  neces- 
sity for  a  ligature  before  opening  the  peritoneal  sac, 
because,  if  this  precaution  be  omitted,  blood  will  escape 
into  the  abdomen,  and  may  occasion  the  most  serious 
oonsequendes.' 


far,  exhibited  at  that  conventioii,  was  from  Robert 
Manning,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts;  the  most  extensive 
ooUection  of  plmns,  by  far,  was  from  Charles  Hamil- 
ton,  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  and  the  largest  oolieetion 
of  apples  was  from  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  We  think  it  will  hardly  do,  yet,  for  either  sec- 
tion to  cut  loose  from  the  other. 
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Tlie  If ew-Tork  and  Batntlo  Froit  CoBTeMtione* 


From  the  varioos  articles  which  hare  appeared  in 
Th9  Horticulturist,  and  other  periodicals,  it  appears 
quite  evident  there  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion  abroad, 
aa  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  these  two  conventions. 
From  considerable  knowledge  of  both,  we  believe  the 
asaeriioa  may  be  safely  made,  that  not  five  persons, 
having  any  connexion  with  either,  dcffire  any  rivalry, 
or  wish  to  aseuuie  aay  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
other. 

Both  oonveationehad  been  propoeed  some  months  before 
their  aecaal  session,  and  both  were  very  interesting  and 
important  bodies  The  writer,  who  took  a  much  more  ac- 
tive part  ia  that  at  Bulialo,  will  not  from  this  fact,  be 
aocused  of  partiality  when  he  states  that  the  New- York 
Coaveatioa  embraced  by  far  the  larger  number  of  emi- 
nent peiMlogistSy  aad  for  this  alone,  must  by  common 
coneeat,  be  regarded  as  the  leading  pomological  organ- 
isatioo  in  Araerioa.  It  is  but  justice  to  those  wh9  took 
an  aetive  part  in  the  convention  at  Bufialo,  to  state 
that  aearly  if  net  quite  all  of  them  so  regard  the  New- 
York  organiaatioii.  And  with  this  general  feeling  por- 
▼adiog  2l  parties,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  ap» 
Iproaehiag  eoaveatioa  at  ^aouse,  will  adopt  such  a 
ooQfae  as  eaaaot  be  construed  into  aa  assumption  of 
maf  hostile  heajriag« 

A  single  expUaadoB  as  to  the  propriety  of  two  dis- 
ttoet  eeaventioat'-^r  the  cast  aad  weet,  as  deoMinded 
by  ihe  difierenees  of  soil,  climate  and  locality.  The 
following  facu  would  indicate  that  this  difference  is 
overrated.  Of  the  twent^ttvtn  varieties  of  the  apple, 
recooMaended  as  first-rate  by  the  Ohio  Fruit  Conven- 
tion, held  last  year  at  Colombos,  all  except  four  are 
oaltivated  in  the  Eastera  States,  where  even  one  or  two 
of  these  four  originated.  As  for  the  Buffalo  Conven- 
tioa  (held  at  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  State,) 
beiag  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  west,  it  may  be  stated 
the  beet  aiid  noet  mtibmrnif^  eoUaetioa  of  peart,  by 


^  SwEST  Apples. — Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best  va- 
rieties of  tufttt  applet,  to  ripen  in  succession  to  culti- 
vate for  stock  feeding  ?  J.  WilliamM,  GayUtburg,  III. 

For  Sastsicr,— Bough  aad  Goldea  Sweeting. 

For  Autumn, — Jersey  Sweet,  Summer  Sweet  Para- 
dise, Haakell  Sweet. 

For  iFtalsr,— Danvers  Sweet,  Talfaaaa  Sweetiag, 
Sweet  Russet  of  Western  N.  Y. 

£eiig«-Jutc|Mrt,— Hartford  Sweectng,  Gfeen  Sweet- 
ing. The  Ladies'  Sweeting  is  a  fiae  and  beautiful  ap- 
ple, a  most  abondaat  bearer,  aad  a  leog  keeper,  bat 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  too  slow  to  adapt  it  for  stock 
feeding* 

Peax  Obchaeds.— I  have  just  finished  planting  a 
pear  orchard  of  over  one  thousand  trees,  mostly  large 
seedlings,  which  I  intend  to  graft  in  the  top;  please  let 
me  know  your  opinion  about  this  method — ^will  the  trees 
be  as  hardy  as  wheo  grafted  at  the  grouad?-— I  propess 
putting  three  to  six  gr^fu  into  each  tree,  or  enough  to 
fill  the  principal  lioshi.    M.  .ivsry,  JBurUngio*,  Iowa, 

Seedling  pear  trees  usually  fni%lsh  hardier  trees  than 
a  large  portioa  of  the  grafted  varieties,  and  hardier 
trees  woold  probably  in  most  cases  be  obtained  by  grain- 
ing the  seedUngs  at  standard  height,  as  proposed.  If 
the  stocks  are  already  of  considerable  sixe,  the  grafts 
would  make  a  naore  rapid  growth,  and  sooner  come  in- 
to bearing.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  rapid  growth 
would  render  them  more  liable  to  destnictioa  bv  the 
oold  of  winter,  or  to  death  by  frdst-bltght,  which  should 
be  guarded  against  by  avoiding  summer  pruning,  or 
any  other  cause  tending  to  produce  a  late  growUi  of 
wood,  and  by  plaoing  them  in  a  deep,  moderately  dry 
soil,  which  shall  furnish  a  uniform  supply  of  moisturs 
through  the  summer,  and  favor  the  thorough  ripening 
of  the  young  wood  before  winter, 

Mabket  Apples.— What  are  the  best  five  varieties 
of  applee  for  an  extensive  orchard  for  shipping?  Is  the 
Tewkshory  Blush  one  of  them?  J  Wttom  Fruit 
Rmuer, 

Applee  for  distant  market  should  imt  only  be  aaeh  as 
would  keep  well,  but  should  he  of  the  finest  quali^,  so 
as  to  bring  the  highest  price,  and  thus  avoid  as  nnoh 
as  possible  the  contingency  of  the  expenses  of  traoa- 
portatioB  oonsuoking  the  profits.  Hence  the  BaldwiB 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  though  so  well  adapted  to 
New  England  and  New- York,  may  not  do  well  for  the 
west  where  their  quality  more  or  less  deteriorates.  The 
Tewkshory  Blush,  although  an  admirahle  keeper,  aad 
very  productive,  is  small,  and  not  quite  first>rate  in 
quality.  It  has  been  found  very  profitable  ia  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  the  following  nuiy 
sotsceed  best  for  the  western  states  t-^-Red  CaaiMla,  or 
Old  Nonesuch,  Roxbury  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin,  (on 
strong  lime  scils,)  Northern  Spy  and  Jonathan. 

SsMDixo  BvDfl  BT  MAIL.— How  loBg  will  buds  keep 
fresh  and  good,  packed  in  the  best  manner  ?  ji  Wil- 
liamt,  Oalnburgf  III, 

The  period  varies  with  cireumstaBoes,  and  with  the 
kinds.  Well-ripeoed  shoots,  of  compact  or  horny 
growth,  as  the  Oratenstein  apple,  and  Summer  Ben- 
Chretien  pear,  if  kept  moderately  moist,  will  remain  in 
good  condition  often  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  much 
longer.  But  early-cut  buds,  of  the  peach,  cherry,  and 
other  spongy  kinds,  may  not  keep  half  that  time.    As 
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a  general  rule,  baJi  cut  near  the  dose  of  summer 
will  remain  uninjured  nearly  twice  as  long  as  when  cut 
Ats  or  six  weeks  eerlier.  Cool  weather  is  more  faTor- 
able  than  hot.  Buds  of  any  sort  should  not  be  usually 
out  I  unless  suffioieotly  matured  to  keep  safely  for  fire 
or  six  days. 

Buds  may  be  sent  by  mail  in  a  letter ,  by  wrapping 
them  olosely  in  thin  oil*silk,  so  as  to  enclose  perfectly 
all  the  moisture;  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  larger 
packages  for  express,  in  fine,  moderately  moist  saw« 
dust,  but  not  so  large  as  to  favor  fermentation,  aMiich 
would  spoil  them. 

BtntwlMniee-'Extracts  ttom  Correspondeiioe* 

The  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  merits  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  strawberry,  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  peculiarities  of  climate  as  well  as  of  culture. 
The  results  obtained  by  experienced  ealtivators  in  dif- 
ferent looaUt&es,  hence  become  valuable  in  enabling  us 
to  assign  to  each  variety  its  true  poeitioa:— 

F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says  "  I  regard 
the  variety  known  as  the  Willey*  as  being  superior  in  all 
reapeots  for  general  culture.  As  regards  its  product- 
iveness, I  consider  it  a  variety  that  will  yield,  when 
grown  in  oommon  soil,  and  with  common  every-day, 
kilohen-garden  care,  two  quarts  to  oae,  of  any  other 
variety  I  have  tested,  except  the  Ihtndtt.  In  size,  it 
is  only  medium  between  Hovey's  Seedling  and  Old  Scar- 
let. Next  to  this  in  point  of  prodnotiveness,  (as  grovm 
in  common  garden  sal,)  I  consider  the  Dundee.  Next, 
Havtff't  SiedliHg ;  and  this  variety,  if  given  txtra  fit- 
sm/im  in  soil  and  culture,  will  yield  a  large  product. 
But  such  can  rarely  be  looked  for,  and  as  it  is  somewhat 
tender,  not  well  withstanding  winter  rigors  unless  slight- 
ly protected,  I  do  not  regaiS  it  valuable,  except  where 
the  same  stimulus  is  given  it  which  wes  given  the  original 
plants  in  Hovey's  garden.  BurrU  Seedling  [staminate] 
is  a  fine  fruit,  of  sise  between  Hovey's  and  Cincinnati 
Hudson,  of  a  good  flavor,  and  bean  about  the  same  as 
Roes'  Phflsnix.  Mjfati*9  klima  I  regard  as  the  best  and 
highest  flavored  berry  grown,  but  two  years'  trial  have 
induced  doubts  as  to  its  productiveness  .t  In  flavor,  it 
has  no  equal. . 

A.  H.  EaNST,  of  Cineiannti,  (President  of  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society,  baa  fhvored  us  with  the  following 
remarks  on  some  eelebrated  varieties:— '*  The  Black 
Princif  of  which  so  muoh  has  been  said,  has  disap- 
pointed us  very  much ;  the  plants  are  not  hardy  enough 
for  our  hot  summers'  sun,  and  changeable  winters.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  worth  much  to  us.  Jtnny'i 
StMing  has  proved  perfectly  hardy,  a  prolific  grower, 
late  bloomer,  large  trusses  of  medium  but  uniform  sis- 
ed  fruit,  with  a  sharp  acid,  but  fine  flavor.  The  flesh 
is  firm,  which  is  a  desirable  point  for  a  market  Irnit.  I 
think  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  sorts. 
It  is  a  pistillate,  originating  at  Boston.  Burr't  n€%D 
ftratsdsrrwf ,  as  with  most  other  new  sorts,  have  been 
overrated.  His  Stw  Pliif,  I  think,  wiH  prove  a  great 
disappointnent,  as  it  is  kirmaphradiiif  that  is,  having 
pistils  and  stamens  in  the  same  bloom.  It  will  fruit, 
but  this  ean  never  be  so  large  or  so  numerous  as  the 
of  a  pistil late.t 

**Our  Old  Hudson  ttUl  itandt  unrivalM  for  the  mar- 
ket  gardener.  No  other  sort,  with  the  rude  treatment 
it  receives,  will  produce  so  muoh  large  and  fine  fruit. 
This  is  quite  a  consideration  in  a  country  where  the  re- 
finements of  cultivation  have  as  jret  haraly  made  an  en- 
trance." 

Thomas  S.  PLXASAirrs,  an  eminent  practical  horti- 

*  And  whioh  oIoM-ly  memblfii  the  Olcf  ifwrf^M  of  GineinnatL 
1  We  hav«  found  it  fl«  unprodvctive  at  to  be  oT  no  Tshie. 
t  In  Western  N.  Y.  it  hmt  proved  very  Bi\)diictiTe,  hot  ueedt 
ftirilier  trial.  "^  * 
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culturist  of  Petersbnrgh,  Va.,  says,  '^  llib  frmt 
to  great  perfection  in  this  climate,  and  is  of  the 
culture.    The  most  productive  varieties  are  the 
M$,  the  organs  of  which  arCi  I  believe  in  aU 
perfect .    Horey's  SetdlUg  sometimes  bears  greai 
but  not  uniformly.     Ktetu't  SeedUmg  is  »  shy 
but  the  fruit  is  eaonnously  large.    AU  prednedve 
do  well. 

Br.  W.  D.  BaiKCKLE,  of  Pbiladelpfaia,  says, 
Earlff  SoarMj  Hudson,  and  ifovey's  Setdimg^ 
kinds   chiefly  cultivated  here,  and  i 
Still  finer  arc  the  true  Kttne'a  Setdim^  aad  Jless 
nix,  but  they  are  unproductive  and  too 
mate.''  

MaaaeeaMiii  of  Yo«m;  Aj^ple 

The  following  mode  of  treatroeat  of  a  jom^  appk 
orchard,  traiuiplanted  in  the  spring  of  1848,  by  which 
all  lived  and  made  a  vigorous  growth,  baa  been  Ivrniah* 
ed  by  J.  Talcott,  of  Rome,  N.  T. — 

Last  year  the  ground  was  planted  with  potatoes;  is 
the  fall,  after  the  crop  was  off,  it  had  a  bemvy  top-dre^ 
siag  of  horse  manure^  drawn  from  the  village  and 
plowed  under.  The  trees  were  earthed  up  to  protect 
them  from  mice.  This  spring,  the  grouad  was  eross- 
plowed,  and  it  is  now  sown  to  carrots,  parang,  onioos, 
and  some  beans  planted  among  them ;  the  grooad  has 
been  forked  around  the  trees  for  a  circle  of  about  &wt 
feet.  They  are  making  a  fine  growth.  The  stems  have 
been  washed  with  diluted  sod  soap. 
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TxHsxa  Shbubs.^-B.  Thomas,  in  bis  Boflale  A^ 
dress,  says,  '^  Some  shrubs  suffer  mueb  from  exposnre 
to  oold  winds.  In  the  open  ground,  the  White  Ant- 
werp raspberry  has  been  muoh  injured — ^vhile  tea  rods 
under  the  lee  of  red  cedars,  it  has  done  well.  The 
common  laburnum  may  illustrate  the  aaa 
One  which  stood  In  a  door-yard,  expoaed  to  the 
winds,  was  damaged  every  winter,  until  a  boiMii^ 
erected  very  near  it,  so  as  completely  to  shelter  it  oa 
that  side,  and  from  that  time,  during  seven  years,  it 
has  not  been  injured." 

Shade  Txkks.— Hill's  Mootbly  Yishor  states  that 
two  elm  trees,  two  inches  in  diameter,  were  trsa^laat- 
ed  in  1836,  and  in  1S47  were  45  loches  in  etRMsmfar* 
ence,  or  14  inches  in  diameter.  The  elm  ia  that  regiom 
is  of  very  rapid  growth.  In  a  less  favorable  loeafitty ,  a 
gentleman  has  raised  elm  trees  with  little  eare,  five 
inches  in  diameter  in  eleven  years,  frsn  aeed.  Oa  ae- 
oonnt  of  the  better  and  thriftier  growth  of  aaediiBgt 
raised  in  the  garden,  some  have  fooad  that  shade  trees 
could  be  obtained  as  soon  from  seed,  aa  hy  traaaplaaf- 
ing  from  the  woods.  This  is  the  seaaon  for  lookiag  out 
for  the  seed. 

FauxT   AT   THB   SotTTH. — ^A  oorrespoBdeBt  of  the 
SotUhtm  Cultivator  (Oa.)  saya,  "  There  are 
importations  of  fruit   trees  of  the  ehoioest 
from  France  and  England,  and  from  the  North' 
I  have  planted  apples.,  nears,  plums,  aprieota 
monds  from  France,  and  peaebes  aud  neetarf 
the  North ;  and  of  the  whole,  there  ia  not  one 
has  borne  fruit  equal  ia  quality  or  quantity  to  on 
native  kinds."    This  is,  doubtless,  genecaJly 
are,  however,  a  very  few  exceptaoas. 

The  attempt  has  beea  made  to  intriMlaee 
grapes  largely  at  the  South,  with  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  milder  dimaie  of  thst 
part  of  the  country;  bat  for  oat^door  culture,  tbej  suc- 
ceed even  vrorse  than  at  the  North,  beio^  oniaaatiy 
liable  to  the  rot  and  mildew. 

EuBOPKAN  Nuassaixs. — ^Aooording  to  the 
of  P.  Baxxy,  some  of  thearaat  amiaeat 
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aeiyiBM)  particularly  ihi  tha  oontinent,  have  been  in  the 
praetioe  of  growiDg  trees  for  sale,  for  the  last  half  oen- 
Uiry,  without  knowing  by  sight  haif  a  dosen  of  the  hun* 
dreds  in  their  catalogues.  A  Urge  and  noted  establish- 
ment, wbioh  has  sent  trees  largely  to  nurserymen  in 
this  emiatry,  it  appears,  does  not  raise  a  single  tree> 
bat  porehases  at  rodiiced  prices  from  smaller  nurseries. 
No  wonder  then,  that  so  largt  a  majority  of  the  trees 
sold  from  most  establishments  here,  shouid  either  prove 
misaomera,  or  of  second  or  third  quality,  for  without  a 
oontinaal  oheek,  by  proving  the  sorts,  errors  must  mal* 
Ciply  and  continue  to  multiply  to  a  considerable  extent, 
«a  they  have  done. 

Plantino  avd  Building. — It  was  very  just  remark 
of  an  eminent  author,  *^  the  works  of  the  person  who 
bvilds  begin  immediately  to  decays  while  the  works  of 
him  who  plants  commence  immediately  to  improve.'' 
Lord  Bacoo  also  remarked,  **  When  nations  arrive  at 
civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  sooner 
tiian  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection." 

Cvsioua ! — A  neighboring  periodical  of  high  stand- 
ing, raberly  copies  a  story  of  grafting  the  grape,  by 
splitting  the  shoot  and  bud  is  half^  from  a 'white  grape 
vine,  and  joining  it  to  a  corresponding  half  from  a  black 
graps  vine,  which  after  great  difficulty  was  made  to 
grow,  and  jfielded  white  and  blsek  fruit  on  tha  same 
b«nch,  sad  others  variegated.  Now,  the  moot  feeble 
glance  al  tke  laws  of  vegetable  growth,  should  satisfy 
any  peraon,  that  if  two  bads,  cat  right  through  the 
hearty  oooJd,  after  such  formidable  mutilation,  be  made 
to  grow,  one  whole  side  of  the  vine,  branches  and  all, 
wookl  be  the  white,  and  the  other  side,  the  blaek  va- 
riety, as  much  so  as  if  two  distinct  grafts  or  bads  were 
set,  vrithoat  thus  catting  them. 

WxsDs  IN  Gbavbi.  Walks. — ^An  English  gardener, 
h«s  for  more  than  ten  years  past,  kept  down  the  ireeds 
in  gravel  walks,  without  any  apparent  bad  effect,  by 
sprinkling  over  them  annually  dry  salt,  in  dry  weather, 
aind  then  sweeping  it  thinly  and  regularly  with  a 
broom. 

HosTicuLTuaE.— R.  C.  Winthrop,  speaking  of  the 
achievements  of  this  '^Klne  art  of  common  life/'  eeys, 
*'  It  decorates  the  dwelling  of  the  humblest  laborer 
with  undoubted  originals,  by  the  oldest  masters,  and 
places  within  his  daily  view  fruit  pieces  such  as  Van 
tiaysen  never  painted,  and  landscapes  ^pich  as  Poussin 
cooid  only  copy." 

A  PncnTABLB  OBCHAaD.— The  .isisrtcsn  ^grievl- 
turiU  s^s,  **  A  geatleman  within  oor  knowledge  has 
a  small  orchard  on  the  Hudson  river ^  of  lass  than  7  acres 
vrhioh  produoeslrom  $500  to  $760  worth  of  apples  annu- 
ally. This  is  not  1  year  of  plenty,  and  another  or  two  of 
fiaaiiae,  bat  is  a  regular,  steady,  average  yield.  Ail 
this  IS  seeored  by  iht  simplest  process,  vis.  good  man- 
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AiroTBn  OncHAmD  kadb  pbofitablb.— An  old  or- 
chard of  four  acres  had  not  been  plowed  for  nearly  30 
years,  and  was  regarded  by  the  neighbors  as  worthless. 
It  did  not  yield  more  thaa  eight  barrels  a  year.  It 
'was  well  plowed,  and  thoroughly  manured  for  three 
successive  years,  and  cultivated  with  crops.  It  then 
produced  tioo  hundnd  and  eigA/y  barreU  of  applis, 

Carcalio* 


gists.  Whether  this  method  is  cheaper  than  jarring 
the  trees,  and  catching  the  curculio  on  sheets,  may  ad* 
mit  of  a  doubt,  for  buys  soon  become  very  expert  at  this 
business. 

The  idea  has  occurred  to  us  whether  platforms  made 
of  light  boards  to  fit  closely  round  each  tree,  would  an. 
swer  the  same  purpose.  These  might  be  laid  down 
when  the  trees  where  in  blossom^  and  removed  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Who  will  try  the  ex- 
periraentf 

**  I  promised  to  give  thee  the  result  of  my  experiment 
of  paving  under  apricot  and  plum  treti,  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  the  curculio.  For  seven  years  previously  I 
could  raise  none  of  the  former,  and  but  very  few  of  the 
latter;  but  the  trees  which  I  protected  in  this  manner, 
have  borne  abundantly  every  year,  while  those  in  the 
same  row  which  are  not  flagged  have  borne  nothing. 

"  My  trees  are  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  twenty-four  feet  apart,  running  east  and  west. 
After  manuring  a  strip  under  the  trees  ten  feet  in  width, 
I  covered  it  with  leached  ashes  two  inches  thick,  and  in 
the  ashes  I  laid  flat  stones— though  brick  would  do  as 
well — and  to  prevent  the  grass  and  weeds  growing,  I 
sowed  fine  salt  over  the  stones  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  ftuificient  to  kill  the  grass;  and  if  by  the  action 
of  the  weather,  the  joints  between  the  stones  became 
open,  I  filled  them  with  ashes.  I  wash  my  trees  once 
or  twice  a  year  with  tobacco  juice  and  soft  soap,  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  salt. 

**  This  year  the  treea  are  loaded  as  usual.  Some  of 
the  apricots  are  marked  by  the  curculio,  but  hardly 
enough  to  thin  out  the  fruit  as  it  should  be.  Such  as  drop 
oflf,  are  swept  up,  and  given  to  the  hogs.  Should  any 
be  left,  the  worm  could  only  find  shelter  among  salt  and 
ashes. 

"  This  plan  is  ebeaper  than  jarring  tht  treetf  and 
much  more  efltsctual,  unless  more  perseveringly  pursued 
than  I  could  dQ." 

A  Corcnlio  Catcher. 


L.  A.  Spalding  of  Lockport,  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  our  old  correspondent,  David  Thomas,  relative  to  the 
corcolio,  from  which  we  take  the  following  paragraphs. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  this  troublesome  insect 
avoided  pavements,  {Oen.  Farmer y  vol.  it.  p.  227,) 
neither  would  it  venture  on  a  tree  that  leaned  over  the 
Tvater  {Gtn,  Far.,  vol.  ii.  p.  219;)  but  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  extracts  will  prove  interesting  to  pomolo- 


Eds.  CtJLTivATOB— I  scnd  you  a  description  of  a  cur- 
culio catcher  diflerent  from  what  I  have  seen  figured  or 
described  in  any  article  on  the  subject,  and  which  I 
think  is  a  decided  improvement  on  anything  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  oonsists  of  a  square  of  sheeting  or  cheap 
cotton  cloth ;  the  bise  to  correspond  with  the  tops  of 
the  trees  which  it  is  to  be  used  nnder;  one  side  of  the 
cloth  is  to  be  nailed  to  a  straight  pole  with  carpet  tacks ; 
the  opposite  side  is  also  to  be  nailed  to  a  pole  with  a 
diviaon  or  joint  in  the  middle,  and  an  opening  in  the 
cloth  to  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  oeoapied  by  the  tmsk 
of  the  tree.  The  ends  of  the  poles  at  the  joint  are  to 
be  fitted  with  a  ferule  or  sooket,  into  which  each  end  i» 
to«be  inserted;  one  end  to  be  fastened  permanently,  the 
other  so  that  it  oan  be  taken  out  when  the  sheet  is  to 
be  placed  around  the  tree  and  then  put  together  again, 
which  brings  the  opening  in  the  sheet  together, 
leaving  no  space  for  the  insects  to  drop  through.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  article  is  convenient  to  be  handled 
by  two  persons,  a  third  person  is  required  to  jar  the 
trees.  Those  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  few  hours  to 
this  kind  of  work,  may  be  sure  of  saving  their  crop  of 
plums,  apricots  and  cherries,  which  are  often  lost  from 
inattention  or  lack  of  facilities  for  catching  the  erUttrt 
which  cause  the  fruit  to  fell  prematurely  from  the 
trees.  The  stick  which  is  nsed  to  jar  the  trees  with 
should  be  covered  over  the  end  with  several  thicknesse;* 
of  cloth,  to  prevent  the  branches  from  being  bruised. 
I.  HiLDBETH.    Big  Stream  Pointy  Jvnt  12,  1849. 

9^  We  learn  that  a  strange  and  fotal  disease  has 
appeared  among  horses  in  North  Adams,  Mass.  Seve- 
ral have  died.  The  symptoms  are  cramp,  swelling,  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 
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The  Loog-Horiu  may  be  Tairly  contidered  u  one  of 
Ike  original  (looks  or  Briuin  uii  Icaluul.  More  than 
two  thoaaand  yaara  ago,  vhen  thete  ooootriea  were  in- 
vaded by  ibe  Romana,  the  Long-Hoini  were  fuuod  oc- 
oapTiDg  the  low  and  maraby  (octiou  of  tbnae  idanili, 
wbile  me  Tarioai  middle-boroed  variclic*  veie  in  pot- 
Miaion  or  the  )iiU)  and  moanlain). 

Tho  Long-Hornt  were  mooh  larger  tban  the  other 
aboriginal  h'ee<ls  ot  Britain*  bul  were  generallj  oT 
coarxe  bone,  tbicli  and  roollow  bide,  with  drooping  tMirns 
of  great  length, — Iboao  of  the  oxen  being  frooi  two  and 
a-balf  to  three  nod  a-balf  feel.  The  oowa  war*  noted 
for  the  extreme  riohnesa  of  their  milii,  whit^b  wu  field- 
ed in  moderate  qnantil;.  Though  the  general  charac- 
ter uf  tbe  bread  waa  coane,  the  animala  had  pointa  and 
qaalilie*  which  recomniended  them  to  iaror;  they  were 
hardj,  excellent  for  the  dairy,  and  though  arriving  late 
to  maturity,  were  very  long-lived. 

Tbe  diatriet  of  CrtT«B  in  Yorkabire  and  Lancaabi^, 
were  tbe  original  atroDgholdi  oT  Ih«  lon|[-horni  in  Gng- 
ImI.  The  great  iroprorer  of  the  breed  wa*  Bakx- 
wxLL,  who  louDded  what  wa*  called  tbe  Diriiley  or  new 
Leiseater  breed  of  loog-bcrn*,  wbioh  waa  for  many 
jiean  the  moat  popalar  breed  in  the  world.  Before 
Bakewall'*  day,  tome  spirited  atlempts  at  improTG- 
awBt  bad  be«n  made  with  the  breed.  Sir  Thomas 
GaxcLBT  bad  long-homed  stouk  which  was  highly  pH- 
aed;  ajid  about  the  year  ITSO  a  blacksmith  and  small 
brmer  hv  the  nane  of  Welbt  procured  soma  cows  of 
this  hard,  which  were  taken  to  Linton  in  Derbyshire. 
SooB  after  this,  Mr.  WinrxB,  of  Canley,  procured 
•ome  of  lbs  stock  of  tlir  Thomas  Orealey,  and  procured 
balls  from  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  and  after  ae- 
Teral  year*,  distinguished  himself  a*  a  breeder.  He 
eMablished  what  waa  oalled  the  Canley  breed,  from 
which  Mr.  Bakeweli,  about  1760,  purohased  two  long- 
bomed  heifers,  and  by  crossing  these  with  two  long- 
horned  bulla  obtained  from  Wealmoreland,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  famoai  breed. 

Mr.  Bakewell's  object  was  the  production  of  beef 
the  least  expense.    Youatt  obserTss — "  Many  years  did 


I  BDt  pua  before  bia  stock  was  ■nriTallad  ler  Aa  naad. 
I  nass  of  ita  farm  aod  smdlrMsa  of  it*  booa,  aad  ita  apii- 
j  toda  to  acquire  extoroal  fat;  while  tittj  war*  aaaO 
j  eonsumer*  of  food  ia  priqtortiaa  ta  their  aaae ;  hot  aX 
I  the  same  time,  Aeir  qualities  as  ailkeaa  waaw  TBiy  eas- 
siderablyleaaened.  The  grtritr  ooold  ant  too  faigUy 
TaliM  the  Disbley  or  new  Leiesstar  hMg-hsrs,  bn  Ihi 
daii'isiaa  and  the  lUlU  /arawr  elaog  to  ilsa  old  bnsd 
most  usefnl  for  their  purpoae.'' 
Mr.  Bakeweli  was  ultiamtety  laou  aacccaafBl  n  Ue 
somplishment  of  bis  ol^eot.  He  ettablishad  a  bsesd 
lioh  lor  fattening  parpoaes,  wer*  superior  to  aay  bs- 
fnre  known  j  and  it  is,  inderd,  doaitrtfol  whether,  far 
this  pnrpoaa  they  haTO  ever  been  inrjriaaiait  Tb 
breed  was  bred  many  yeara  by  Mr.  Bakeweli  aad  his 
associatea  and  aocceasors,  aod  was  ot  great  leiTkt  ■ 
eroasing  tbe  oommoa  loag-faorns,  not  ealy  in  Eaglaad, 
'lot  in  Ireland.  Youatt  aaya— "  The  Ifkh  hreedcn 
iwe  CTarylhing  to  the  new  Leicester  cMIIb.  A  aev 
stock,  in  laGl,bas  arisen  sinue  the  iia|iroTed  laog-bon* 
ere  grafted  on  tbe  aatire  Iriab  ■toch." 
Tbe  stock  of  Bakeweli,  and  bia  anrrpin.  Fowler, 
Prtncep,  Hunday,  and  Hoaayho^ne,  fr»qnsaliy  eold  at 
very  high  prioes.  lo  1791,  bnlls  sold  al  bhamb  m 
XS30  to  ;e2&0,  and  oows  at  £iM  to  XS73;  mat  Mr. 
Fowler  refused  MW  guineas  for  tea  bdl  osliea. 

The  kwg-homs  are  not  as  fieqoently  te  be  Met  wiA 
pure,  as  fomeriy :  aod  the  lariety  ialroJuaeJ  aed  eal- 
ii»ted  by  Bakeweli,  i*  ihoogbt  to  b*  Bearly  extiaeu 
The  pure  long-homed  stoc^  is,  howeier,  siiD  tlkmaiai 
and  preserved  by  some  breeder*  with  greet  c«te.  sei 
exoellent  aoiraals  of  Ihia  bread  are  hrwa^l  ae«  at  lbs 
Eagliah  ahowa. 

Importations  of  long-homs,  of  Bakeweli^  Tarwtj, 
were  made  to  this  country  by  leTeTal  indiridmls.  Tbn 
were  taken  to  Kentucky  1^  Mr.  SAiruns,  as  ineatMiead 
by  him  in  the  March  number  of  our  oorrest  tdIobc; 
oows  of  this  stock  were  intrndoced  into  MaaaMrhasHii 
by  OiLBxaT  Stbwabt  and  Waad  N.  Barxaraa;  tw< 
bulla  of  this  or  aima  ether  family  of  loag-boras  •«« 
imported  iuto  Maine  by  Mr.  Vaumur,  is  ITSS;  ai  ' 
the  breed  waa  introdtteed  into  New-TcA,  by  Mr.  A 


of  Olsegc  ooun^.  There  are  probably  but  fe* 
foil  bloods  at  the  present  tiim  in  the  ooaaitr.  That 
soooaaa  in  creasing  with  the  osmiaon  stock,  iws  heaa 
generally  satisfaotoiy.  Thay  geoerally  unpt«*ed  ibe 
form,  ooaatitnlioB  and  muscular  energy  of  oar  *ta^. 
renderlog  it  better  Ibt  fattening andfor  labor,  wluleUs 
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Mwi  w«rB  *ot  inferior  for  the  d«iry.  The  eetebritf 
whkk  tke  working  oxea  of  wwm  diatriets  <rf  Mum 
hara  ao«ttiir«d  for  thair  gratt  itrength  tnd  power,  h&d 
its  bandation  in  the  proj^n;  of  the  long-horn  baJJi  in- 
trodaoed  by  Mr.  V^oshnn.  In  Kentnckj  and  other  west- 
•n  HUM,  It  i*  admiiied,  that  a  dash  of  the  long-horn 
Uoud  ii  highly  tuefal  in  giving  la  the  cattle  (he  riieU' 
tial  fkcalty  of  traveling  well.  Mr.  Sander*,  id  the  ar. 
ticle  before  refer,  ed  to,  mentiooi  the  Talae  of  Ibe 
breed  m  iBparliiig  vigor  and  conalilalioa  to  ihe  iborl. 


Ci}c  llouUrQ  Sorb. 

The  Pe»  Fowl. 

This  bird,  the  tpleodor  of  whoM  plumage  has  been 
oelebraled  from  the  earliett  time*,  ia  a  native  of  India, 
where  it  ia  aiill  faund  Lo  a  wild  iiace.  There  are  two 
apecieii  the  comman.  and  the  Japueae.  In  aue  they 
■re  aboDt  equal  j  but  the  plumage  of  ibe  JapaoaM  ape- 
ciss  diBen  coDuderaljly  from  the  other,  the  pravailinj; 
oolora  being  green  aod  blue,  changing  into  each  other 


Tb«re  are,  hsvevar,  oooaa 

tlia  caaomon  ipeciea,  unas  b«injt  pied,  ud  aome  onlirC' 

I7   whikv.    Mr.   CoLiuH,  in  hie  •'Familiar  Letleis,'' 

ary  of  the  Dnoheaa  of  HictamoDd.  A  deRnite  idea  of 
Ika  brilliancj  of  the  pBaaook'a  plnnage,  oannot  be  fpi- 
lea  bf  dBKiri|Mion,  but  the  Urd  ia  generally  wall  known. 
The  leMlierl  which  give  to  the  paacook  ita  noal  atrih- 
iag  chwaeter,  (un  in  popular  language  eaUed  the  tail ; 
thoBsb  they  am  not  (be  tail,  but  the  lail-ooverta.  The 
proper  tail  ia  nnder  thaae,  and  ooaaiala  of  abort,  atiff, 
rant  oolorad  laalhera,  whieh  aof  port  the  loag  "  gem- 
■tarred  plumea."  The  true  tail-Cealbera  era  eighteen 
in  BUBfaar;  the  head  ia  anmonnied  by  a  ereat  of  twen- 
tf-roiir  upright  faathara.  The  female  baa  the  oreit  hot 
out  the  Dlbar  ornamental  plnmee  of  the  mala. 

The  pea>fowl  ia  umally  kept  merely  aaaa  onameat, 
tboogb  ita  fleab  la,  inyooog  birda,  eoBaidered  tntly  equal 
to  that  of  (be  turkey.  "  In  ancient  lime*,"  aaya 
Martin  — "  no  great  feaat  in  the  biron'a  hall  vaa  aer- 
ved  op  wilboot  thia  bird  to  xrage  il — it  iraa  preeented 
bj  tbe  aewer,  well  oooked,  on  a  largo  diab,  bnt  re-ar- 
rajed  iniu  gorfleoa*  plumage;  aad  Mnre  the  peaoooh 
aiid  (beladieadid  the  adventuroda  knight  make  hia  vow." 

The  pea.bea  aametinie*  breeda  (be   aMOiid   aeaaoa, 


and  wben  ahe  la  only  a  year  old,  bat  not  generally  till 
two  yeara  old.  She  uanally  lays  from  five  to  ten  egga 
in  a  aeaaon,  and  the  period  of  incubation  i*  thirty  dayi. 
ITie  fi-male  ahoold  be  ooncealed  from  the  male  while 
■he  ia  anting,  becauie,  from  a  atrnnge  prupenaicy,  he 
will  olien  break  (be  rgga,  and  will  aometimea  kill  the 
young  when  they  Aral  come  onl.  Even  the  cbicki  of 
lurkeyi  and  common  fowl*  are  not  alwayi  aofe  if  al- 
lowecl  10  roam  in  bia  aecnilomed  walk*.  The  cock 
doea  not  arquirc  bia  full  plumage  till  he  I*  three  year* 


5^e  idrmtr'B  JTott-JBook. 


Hishwar*> 

The  grealeat  improvement  on  roaJa  introduced 
into  (bia  quarter,  uonaitt*  in  itraping  tlt4m  Unglh- 
toitc  a*  aoon  u  they  become  aettled  in  apiing,  or  at  any 
other  time  after  wet  weather.  Il  i*  a  great  labor-aav- 
ing  operation.  One  day'*  work  with  a  heevy  acraper 
ia  generally  lufficienC  to  put  a  whole  roail  diatriol  in  the 
fineat  condition, — filling  up  the  rii(i,breiskingdown  (he 
AuAa,  aod  rendering  the  entire  sariaaa  aaauoolh  aaitav- 

In  year*  paat  it  wa*  the  praolice, — aod  it  rooUauee 
be  BO  in  many  diatricta, — to  let  the  rotula  alone,  for  it 
ta  found  that  they  would  gradoally  become  amoolh  in 
dry  weather  hy  the  hallering  of  hooia,  and  the  grinding 
of  wbeela;  and  though  a  long  lime  waa  required  for 
the  purpoae,  it  wa*  auppoaed  to  coat  nothing;  but  il  did 
the  team  many  a  hard  atraiu,  and  the  joinla  of  the 
wagon  or  carriage  many  a  hard  wrench,  before  the  task 
:»>mpleted.  We  have  now  aome  reaaon  10  believe 
however,  Ibal  fdblec  btibit  ii  on  the  incTOaaB  among 
path-maslers;  and  hope  that  if  "two  dry  alicks  will 
a  green  one,"  two  good  example*  will  nut  be 
wit  hoot  their  proper  influence. 

About  the  middle  of  Ibe  4lh   mnnlh,  I  obaerved  that 
e  road  from  Aurora  to  Poplar  RiJ)je,  had  been  ren- 
dered beautifully  Bmooih ;  and  on  my  way  to  Auburn, 
''ir  improvemente  cheered  me  through  moit  of  ib« 
nee,  though  more  aeanlily  ea   I   approached  that 
ceasing  entirely  a  little  before  I  entered  its  limit*. 
In  this,  I  wo*  dlanpiioinlcd,  Tor  citiea  ought  to  be  the 
heod-quarteiB  of  Public  Spirit. 

There  ia  another  labor-taving  operation  which  some 
worthy  citizen  in  the  olden  time  had  cauaed  to  be  in- 
corporated wilh  our  Itoed  Law*,  vii:  To  (Arms  tit 
loott  ttonti  out  of  tht  btaltn  track  onre  a  noDfA. 
This  excellent  provision,  however,  has  long  lince  been 
dead  letter.  To  the  traveler  who  goes  forth  in  bia 
own  conveyance,  lach  neglect  mast  be  cnmfortlesa,  es- 
pecially If  he  bat  oyea  to  observe  and  facnitie*  to  think j 


aide*  the  defect*  in  the  menagemeut  nf  roada  men- 
tioned by  OUT  esteemed  correspondent,  there  are  aome 
■      a  which  we  think  ought  to  be  remedied.     In  alali 

r*ion,  wo  had  occaaion  to  feel  the  want  of  gnid4- 
baardi,  in  many  Inslancea.     Not  unfrequeMty,  where 

oads  diverged,  there  was  notbing  to  direct  the  ira* 
velor  to  bis   deatined  point,  and  he   could   only  lean 

b  way   to  go,  by  inqniring  at  the  neareal  hou*e, 

limea  half  a  mile  out  of  hi*  direct  ronte.  We  had 
•nppoaed  there  were  laws  in  most  parte  of  our  Counlry, 
requiring  the  erection  and  support  of  snilaUe  gnide- 
boards.  If  there  are  sol  such  laws,  they  are  certainly 
nttdtd  in  some  communities ;  and  if  inch  laws  exist, 
they  should  be  eaToreed.     Another  great  deltcl  is,  leav- 
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iog  roads  rough  and  uneTen,  after  they  baye  been,  as  is 
in  some  cases  falselj  called,  repaired.  Loads  of  earth 
nnapread,  and  larg?  lumps  of  hard  clay,  are  left  on  the 
traveled  part  of  the  road,  where  there  is  no  way  of 
avoiding  them,  rendering  carriages  liable  to  be  broken, 
with  all  the  care  that  can  be  used  in  driving.  The  hol- 
lows hold  water,  which  softens  the  earth  and  the 
wheels  work  out  the  mud,  leaving  deep  holes.  Why 
not  finish  the  road  as  far  as  beguu,*-^-or  rather  begin  no 
more  than  can  be  finished,— -leaving  the  rest  without 
making  it  worse  than  it  was  before T  Another  defect, — 
which,  however^  we  noticed  in  but  few  instances, — 
WAS  plowing  the  sides  and  ridging  the  centre  of  roads 
on  the  tops  of  hillt  and  $harp  knoll* *  How  much 
easier  to  have  improved  the  road  by  scrapiug  the  tops 
of  the  knolls  into  the  hollows  I    Eds. 

Farm  ImproTemento* 

The  improveraeat  of  the  soil  is  one  great  object  to 
be  attained  by  the  good  farmer.  All  the  fertilising  sub- 
stances within  his  reach  will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
in  order  to  increase  the  present  quantity  of  his  orops, 
and  to  insure  a  greater  fertility  of  soil  for  the  future. 
Annually  removing  the  productions  of  the  soil  proves 
exhausting,  and  in  time  would  render  the  soil  barren, 
but  science  teaches  us,  that  all  the  substances  that  make 
a  soil  fertile,  can  be  restored,  and  its  original  richness 
be  retained.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  all  that  cultivate 
the  earth,  so  to  direct  their  labors  that  all  the  fertilising 
elements  which  they  take  from  the  earth,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  it  again,  that  the  soil  be  neither  "  barren  nor 
unfruitful.''  That  there  are  many  who  take  an  oppo- 
site coarse  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  precept  ''  keep 
what  you  have  and  get  what  you  can,*'  is  as  eflfeotually 
obeyed  in  directing  the  labors  of  their  farms,  as  in  their 
trafiSc  with  their  ^llow  men.  And  yet  even  such  men 
will  acknowledge  the  importance  of  improving  the  soil. 

But  though  the  improvement  of  the  soil  is  reckoned 
of  the  first  importance,  the  improvement  of  the  farm  in 
other  respects,  should  certainly  not  be  neglected.  The 
judicious  and  enterprising  farnser  will  see  where  im- 
provements should  be  made,  and  he  will  see  that  they 
mrt  made.  It  is  not  supposed  that  farmers  as  a  class, 
have  the  means  to  make  radical  alterations  in  their 
buildings,  or  in  the  plan  of  their  farms.  They  need 
not.  A  few  hours'  labor  here,  or  a  few  dollars  expend- 
ed there,  may  make  a  greater  improvement  proportion- 
ally, than  hundreds  of  dollars  laid  out  in  alterations. 
Look  at  those  bars,  which  have  to  be  let  down  or  taken 
away,  on  an  average,  once  or  twice  a  day  throughout 
the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  through.  Just  put 
a  gate  there,  which  can  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense, 
and  there  is  an  improvement  from  which  benefit  will  be 
derived  every  day.  A  gate  not  only  facilitates  passing 
In  and  out,  but  it  looks  better.  Their  superiority  needs 
no  demonstration, — it  isa  ''  fixed  fact."  And  yet  there 
are  thousands  of  farms  scattered  all  over  the  land,  that 
ar(*  entirely  without  any  such  labor-taving  articles, 
and  farmers  are  living  as  contentedly  as  if  they  oould 
not  be  obtained. 

Again ;  how  often  are  we  reminded  of  the  obeenration 
of  Solomon,  **  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and 
lo..  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  cov- 
ered the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was 
broken  down,"  when  a  few  hours'  work  woold  destroy 
the  '^  thorns,"  eradicate  the  ^'nettles,"  and  repair  the 
'^  stone  wall,"  while  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating 
the  improvement,  would  amply  compensate  for  the  la- 
bor bestowed.  I  know  the  women  and  children  are 
eloquent  pleaders  in  behalf  of  the  raspberry  and  black- 
berry bushes,  but  they  had  better  be  cultivated  in  the 
garden,  than  monopolize  the  corners  and  tides  of  fields 
appropriated  to  grass  and  grain. 


Again ;  another  method  of  improrment  is  bj  hniliiing 
substantial  fences.  These  will  difler  in  difiereat  locali' 
ties  according  to  the  kind  and  cheapneoa  of  materiiA. 
In  New  England,  and  eapeoially  in  the  Onnite  Stats^ 
the  m^yoriiy.of  farms  haTe  the  material  for  stoae  wail 
scattered  all  over  their  snrfeoe.  This  omi  be  made  avml- 
able  by  digging  and  occasionally  Idaating,  and  when 
once  laid  into  wall  will  last  forever.  This  method,  hjr 
removing  the  stones  from  the  field,  and  fay  mnkiag  a 
durable  fence,  has  a  double  advantage.  In 
wall  where  the  ground  is  soft,  and  indeed  in  all 
it  is  better  to  dig  a  trench,  say  aboot  eighteen 
wide,  down  to  the  subsoil,  and  fill  nearly  fall  with  small 
stones,  on  which  to  lay  the  foundatioo ;  fJien  the  vaii 
will  not  be  thrown  out  of  place  by  frost,  nor  settle  into 
the  ground.  Stone  wall  is  eertainly  expeasiTe  in  eom- 
parison  with  some  other  fences,  bat  its  durability  and 
seourity  readers  it  cheaper  in  the  end. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  in  wfaieli  farms  nay 
be  improved.    But  the  farmer,  who  in  bis  ^stem  eoa- 
bices  beauty  with  utility,  will  need  no  soggesooss  ia 
regard «to   the  improvement  of  his   farm.     When   to 
crops  do  not  reqaire  his  attention,  he  will  find  scMnethiag 
to  do,  either  in  beautifying  or  benefiting  his  premises. 
Many  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  improvemeeu.  but 
they  never  begin  to  make  them.     Bnsbei 
their  fields  ami  meadows,  reeks  and  st« 
their  tillage  lands,  their  fences  grow  ererj  Ji 
unsightly,  and  their  fhiit  trees  remain  mipnmed  and 
ungrafted;  but   they  plead  they  "don't  have  tisse  te 

remedy  the  evils.'' 

*'  Thvj  know  th«  rl^t  and  they  •ppmrm  h  too, 
T%ey  know  th«  wrong,  bet  Mtll  t^  wrong  puisw  ** 
W.  L.  Eaton.    JSaet  Wttare. 

Uaporled  Cattle. 

Ens.  CvLTivATOA — On  my  retmn  from  Eagiand  last 
spring  I  brought  with  me,  for  account  of  Col.  Sberwood, 
of  Auburn,  New- York,  and  myself,  a  short  herm  baU 
and  three  short  horn  heifers;  and  one  short  horn  ball 
calf  for  J.  F.  Sheafe,  Esq.,  of  Dutches  Co.,  N.  T.— 
Col.  Sherwood  and  myself  have  had  so  many  inqmrica 
as  to  these  cattle,  that  I  ask  a  notice  of  them  ihroagh 
your  columns. 

The  bull  is  3d  DuKX  of  Cahbmihsx  ;  his  portrait  sad 
pedigree  may  be  seen  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  ^^g*^*** 

Herd  Book,  page ,  No.  (5941).     He  was  hved  by 

that  distinguished  breeder,  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  ef 
Kirkleavington,  Yarm,  Eaglaad,  arho  ia  so  widdy  aad 
well  known  both  in  England  and  America. 

The  heifers  and  boll  ealf  ware  bred  hj  John  Stephen- 
SOB,  Esq.,  of  the  ooonty  of  Derham,  Kaglaad,  w«il 
known  as  the  possessor  of  the  saperior  and 
PaiKCBSs  TaiBx  of  short  horns. 

In  the  szsoatioa  of  the  oomausaiona  ef  Mr. 
and  Col.  Sherwood,  I  was  left  to  my  oi 
they  trastang  to  my  jodgment.  I  made  a  thoroogh  a- 
aminatlon  <^  the  various  herds  of  short  home  ia  Eng- 
land, and  frcMU  among  them  seieoted  sooh  aanaals  as  I 
thought  would  meet  the  views  of  mj  asaooiatea,  aad  si 
the  same  time  satisfy  the  oritioal  semtinj  of 
breeders. 

These  oattle   have    now   been    in 
months,  and  have  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  i 
eluding  many  of  our  best  judges  and  breeders, 
me  great  pleasure  to  say  they  have  met  the  a] 
of  all  who  have  seen  them.      The  anirersal 
is  that  in  every  respect  they  are  the  beet  s^Mirt  boras 
ever  imported  into  Ameriea. 

The  vessel  on  which  they  were  imported,  eacoautg- 
ed  weather  of  eztraordinaiy  seveocy,  and  the  Toyage 
was  both  long  and  tempestuous;  indeed  for  tareoty  days 
there  was  a  oontinaed  hnrricane.  •  In  ooaaeqneace  stf 
tbiS|  the  oattle  were  reduced  acd  worn  o«c.     X^ey  an 
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Bowftll  raooTering,  «zecpt  Inm  hetfer;  she  was  ill  and 
was  knocked  all  to  pieces,  and  has  not  yet  regained  her 
fona,  and  I  fear  may  not.  She  was  the  best  of  the 
three  heifers  before  sailing. 

The  origin  of  these  animals  is  this.  The  late  Sir  Henry 
Vane  Tempest y  of  Wynyard  Park,  county  of  Durham, 
England,  possessed  a  herd  of  short  horns  widely  known 
ibr  its  wonderfal  and  unsurpassed  exoelleooe.  They 
are  designated  in  England  the  **  Wtkyakd  Herd''  or 
PaiNCEis  TaiBS.  In  1800  Sir  Henry  purchased  the 
original  of  his  herd,  the  cow  Prijicess,  o[  Robert  Col* 
liog.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry,  the  Wynyard  herd 
was  sold,  and  the  oow  Angelina  (a  grandaughter  of 
Princess)  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  of 
Wolvi^toQy  county  of  Durham.  From  Angelina  the  an- 
imals which  I  brought  over  are  descended.  I  give  the 
pedigree  of  one  of  the  heifers  in  full,  to  snow  how  rich 
u  thoir  breeding. 

Princess  3d,  got  by  Napier,  (No.  6238  in  the  English 
Herd  Book)   dam  Rose  Ann,    by    Bellcrophon,    (No. 
3119)  grandam  Rosette  by  Belvidere,  (1706);  great 
grandam  Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo,  (2816)  ;  great  great 
grandam  Moss  Rose  by  Baron.  (58)  j  gr.  gr.  gr.  gran- 
dam Angelina  (bred  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest )  by 
Phenomenon,  (291);  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam    Anna 
Boleyn,  by    Favorite  (232);  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gran- 
dam Princess,   (bred  by  Robert  Colling)  by  Favorite, 
(252) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  Brighteyes  by 
Favorite,  (252);  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam 
Brighteyes,  (bred  by  Alexander  Hall,  and  by  him  sold 
to  Robert  Colling)  by  Hubbnck,  (319) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
J?*"-  P*"'  i^'  S""*  g»'an<i*«n  Brighteyes  by  Soo^^'don's  bull, 
(612);  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  by 
Mastennan's  boll,   (422);    gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  st.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  by  Harrison's  bull,  (669) ;  gr.  gr. 
J?r.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.   grandam  Tripes, 
(br«d  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  Sodgefield  and  by  him  sold  to 
Mr.  Hall)  by  the  Studley  bull.  (627;. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Princess  Tribe  of  short  horns 
traces  farther  back  than  any  one  recorded  in  the  Herd 
Book, and  the  blood  throughout  is  of  ibe  highut  character. 
In  the  above  pedigree  the  bulls  Napier,  Belleroph^n, 
Belvidere  and  Waterloo,  were  all  bred  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son,  and  are  all  descended  from  Angelina.  Baron  is 
also  of  the  same  tribe,  though  not  bre<l  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son. 

The  bull  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  got  by  Dnke  of 
Northumberland  (1940),  dam  .Waterloo  2d;  by  Belvi- 
dere,  grandam  Waterloo  1st  by  Waterloo  (2816), 
{Treat  grandam  Lady  Antrim,  by  Waterloo— Anna,  by 
L.jtansledve8,  (365)— Angelina  by  Phenomenon,  (491), 

I>uke  of  Northumberland,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  was 
gat  by  Belvidere,  (1706);  dam  Duchess  34th,  by  Bel- 
videre, (1706);  grandam  Duchess  29th,  by  second 
Hubback,  (1423). 

Mr.  Bates  bought  Belvidere  of  Mr.  Stephenson. 

The  other  two  heifers  are  bred  as  follows: 

Princess  2d  got  by  General  Sale,  (8099);  dam 
I>uohe8s  by  4th  Dnke  of  Northumberland,  (— ) ;  gran- 
dam  Roaette  by  Belvidere,  (1706),  &c.,  as  in  pedigree 
of  Princess  3d.  -Fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland  was 
brother  of  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Red  Rose  3d;  got  by  General  Sale,  (8099);  Jane, 
Maid  of  Orleans  k^  Marmalnke,  (2258) ;  grandam  Hel. 
ena  by  Waterloo,  (2816);  great  grandam  Moss  Rose 
i>y    Baron^    (58),   Stc.y    as   in   pedigree   of    Princess 

»d. 

Oeneral  Sale  was  got  by  Napier,  and  is  a  full  bro- 
iler of  Priaeess  3d. 

Xhere  are  portraits  of  Napier  and  Princess  2d ,  at  the 
xK>nis  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany. 
^uch  portraits  of  t^ch  animals  are  no  where  else  to  bo 
ioen  ia  this  oovvtry •    I  invite  an  inspeotioa  o£  them.  . 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I  have  brought 
to  this  country  so  superior  a  ball  from  the  herd  of  that 
eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Bates.  He  is  the  only  boll  in 
America  got  by  Mr.  Bates'  eraek  prixe  bull  Duke  of 
Northmnbertand,  the  best  Mr.  Bates  ever  bred;  and  Mr. 
Bates  has  but  one  more  got  by  the  same^buU,  now  left; 
and  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  dead.  Persons  desir* 
ing  the  blood  of  Mr.  Bates'  herd,  can  no  where  else  id 
this  conntry  procure  it  with  iueh  high  charaeterittict  of 
tiyUf  qualityy  $ymm€try  and  $ub*tanee,  Mr.  Bates 
repeatedly  told  me  that  3d.  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
more  like  his  sire  than  any  other  bull  ever  got  by  hiin. 

From  the  various  expressions  of  approval  received,  I 
select  the  following.  The  writer,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  is 
wel^  known  as  an  extensive  breeder  of  short  horns,  and 
as  a  judge.  No  person  in  the  United  States  has  had  a 
mors  intimate  knowledge  of  the  short  horns  in  our  coun- 
try for  the  last  twenty-five  years;  he  is  the  author  of 
the  American  Herd  Book.  •  •  •  «'  Since  I  saw  him 
I  have  thought  much  on  your  boll  3d.  Duke  of  Cam- 
biidge,  and  in  comparing  taim  in  my  mind  with  ail  the 
balls  I  have  ever  seen,  I  am  more  and  more  impres- 
sed with  his  superior  value  to  anything  yet  bronghf 
into  the  United  States.  In  short  he  fills  my  mind  tn^ 
tirely  with  ail  the  qnaiities  which  a  per/ftt  short 
horn  should  possess ;  and  I  don't  know  but  the  heifers 
are  quite  his  equals  in  style,  quality,  &u.  I  trust  yon 
will  have  all  the  success,  both  in  increase  ami  in  the 
sale  of  their  produce  which  yon  deserve ;  for  onr  coun* 
try  has  never  before,  within  my  knowledge,  received 
such  an  acquisition  in  the  stock  line  as  in  these  cattle. 
You  deserve  much  for  your  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Ste* 
vens  a  great  deal  for  his  judgment  and  good  taste  in 
selecting  such  animals.  They  far  exceed  my  antici- 
pations, although,  I  am  free  to  say,  I  anticipated 
much  from  Stevens's  selections,  with  all  England  for 
a  field  to  choose  in.'' 

This  opinion  was  unsolicited  on  the  part  of  Col.  Sher- 
wood or  myself,  and  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Allen. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  have  a  portrait  of  3d.  Duke 
of  Cambridge  engraved  for  publication  in  The  Cultivator 
for  Septerabec.oi-  October;  and  of  Princess  2d.  in  some 
future  number. 

These  animals  are  now  at  Col.  Sherwood's,  Anburn, 
New- York,  where  they  may  be  seen.  It  is  now  design- 
ed to  show  them  at  Syracuse,  at  the  great  cattle  show 
of  the  State  Society  in  September.  Col.  Sherwood  and 
myself  Invite  the  attention  of  breeders  and  amateurs  to 
them.    Ambrosk  Stevxns.    New- York. 


Iiitigation« 


Eds.  Cultivator — ^Whoever  shall  write  a  fair  histo- 
ry of  our  State,  must  set  it  down  ss  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  time,  that  we  are  a  litigious  people,  too  fond  of  law 
suits ;  and  that  we  support  and  sustain  too  many  law- 
yers. 

The  farmers  being  a  majority;  and  their  property  be- 
ing mainly  in  lands  that  can  be  readily  reached  by  the 
taxing  officers,  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  expenses  of 
government  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  those  en* 
gaged  in  other  pursuits.  If  they  are  in  debt  for  their 
lands,  still  they  are  taxed  for  them,  wit  boat  any  allow- 
ance for  their  indebtedness.  This  might  and  ought  to 
be  remedied  by  an  amendment  of  the  asM^ssment  and 
taxing  laws.  Still,  this  wnuld  not  reaoh  the  evil  of  a 
too  expensive  judiciary  system.  This  most  be  done,  if 
at  all,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  litigation.  Let  the 
cause  be  removed,  and  the  effect  will  cease,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  seems  to  me  that  public  opinion  needs  a 
change  on  this  subject;  and  if  cffeeted,  it  must  com- 
mence by  individual  exertion.  Let  each  farmer  use  his 
iAfloeooe  to  effeot  a  reform,  aai  tkey.iriU  sveoesd.    In 
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maoy  of  the  cAuses  tried  et  our  county  ooarte,  the  coats 
exceed  the  damages;  and  the  parties  are  the  worse  off, 
both  iu  a  moral  and  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Jurors 
and  witnesses  are  called  from  their  business,  and  the 
people  taxed  to  pay  judges,  jurors,  &c.  Suits  are  fre- 
quently determined  by  some  technicality  of  the  law,  and 
not  by  strict  justice.  The  parties  often  resort  to  in* 
trigue  and  management  to  gain  their  suit,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  do.  But  few  men  if  any,  who  are 
frequently  engaged  in  lawsuits,  sustain  a  good  moral 
character.  A  oivil  suit,  commenced  in  the  first  instaaee, 
in  a  justices'  court,  for  a  trifling  amount,  often  gets  a 
whole  neighborhood  by  the  ears;,  and  is  the  cause  of 
divers  slander  suits,  indictments  for  assault  and  battery, 
perjury,  &c.  Thus  they  are  harrassed  by  being  called 
to  the  county  seats  as  witnesses;  many  of  them  take 
sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.  Bitter  and 
unkind  feelings  are  engendered,  and  a  looseness  of  mo- 
ral principle,  prejudicial  to  good  morals,  and  good  socie- 
ty is  the  natural  consequence. 

If,  in  traveling,  you  pass  a  huddle  of  houses  in  a  di- 
lapidated condition,  and  where  almost  everything  in 
the  vicinity  bears  marks  of  sloth  and  negligence,  yon 
may  set  it  down  as  morally  certain,  that  justices' courts 
are  frequent,  and  the  people  are  given  to  litigation; 
and  that  the  only  persons,  if  any,  who  make  money,  are 
the  rumseller,  the  pettifogger,  justice  and  constable. 

How  then  are  these  evils,  (and  all  must  admit  them 
as  such,)  to  be  remedied  t  Let  every  farmer  make  up 
his  mind  not  to  have  a  lawsuit,  tenle$9  U  u  abtoltdely 
n€cei$ary.  Let  him  as  a  general  thing,  sell  his  pro- 
duce for  ready  pay ;  pay  down  for  what  he  buys,  deal 
honorably  and  uprightly,  adopt  the  rule  of  **  doing  as 
he  would  wish  to  ^  done  by,''  and  he  will  seldom  be 
m  a  situation  in  which  a  suit  will  be  necessary.  We 
can  find  many  farmers,  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  never  had  a  suit  in  their  lives,  and  the  writer  of 
this  is  one  of  the  number. 

Let  the  most  influential  farmers  take  this  course,  and 
advise  all  others  to  do  the  same.  Let  all  those  who 
are  fond  of  lawsuits  and  quarrels,  know  that  they  lose 
character  and  standing  by  them ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
agricultural  districts  would  be  much  improved,  both  in 
a  moral ,  pecuniary  and  social  point  of  vie  w .  The  farmers 
are  from  their  peaceful  and  retired  situation ;  from  their 
independence  and  occupation,  exactly  in  a  right  situation 
to  commence  and  carry  out  a  reform  of  this  nature, 
And  would  themselves  be  the  greatest  gainers  by  it. 

When  I  see  a  young  farmer  fond  of  attending  law- 
suits ;  often  taking  sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties,  frequently  a  witness;  studying  the  nice  techni- 
calities of  the  law,  and  trying  to  get  elected  a  justice 
or  constable,  I  cannot  but  think  he  had  better  be  learn- 
ing and  practicing  the  art  of  good  farming ;  and  spend- 
ing his  leisure  time,  reading  some  good  works  on  agri- 
culture, moral  philosophy,  and  political  economy.  Fax- 


TIeld  of  Crops  In  Ohio. 

We  have  compiled  the  following  table  from  the  returns 
of  the  several  counties  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  published 
in  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrioulture.  They 
purport  to  give  the  average  yield  per  acre,  for  1848. 
Wheat  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  considerably 
above  an  average— other  crops  about  an  average,  com- 
pared with  other  seasons.  Potatoes  are  said  to  have 
been  injured  by  the  "  disease"  in  most  instances,  and  in 
•everal  counties,  where  the  yield  is  not  given  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  failure— not  more  than  Ave  to  twenty  bush- 
els of  sound  tubers  per  acre  having  been  obtained. 
Some  other  crops,  are  noticed  in  the  returns— suoh  as 
buckwheat,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  tobacco.  The 
yieki  oC  the  Ibfaar  nagas  (ran  twelve  to  thirty«aaif«ii 


bushels  per  aore;  and  th»t  of  the  latser  fnm  600  ui 
2000  pounds  per  aore. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams,  ..«•••.. 

Athene, 

Aabtatals, 

Ashlaiid^  ..^ 

ChsmMigne, 

Carroll, 

Clinton, .....«, 

ColamtMSiia, 

Ckrk, 

Cuyahoga, 

Crawford,. .  • 

Clermont, 

Coahoctoo, 

Erie,. 

Franklin, , 

Delaware, 

Darke, • 

Defiance,   

Payene,   

Greene 

Gall  a,.... 

Granfer 

Gtieniaejr, « 

Highland, 

Henry, 

Hocking, 

Hardin, 

Hamilton,  (averages  aotgivcn) 

Hancock, 

Huron,  (avorage«  not  giren-). . 

Haniaon, 

Jeflenon, 

Lake, 

Uokmg, 

Lawrenes, 

Loraini 

Mahoumg, 

Medina, 

Monioa, 

Mein, 

Muwingnm 

Miami, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Mercer, 

Madiaon,. 

Ottawa...... 

PanMing 

Putnam, 

Preble,* 

Portage,., 

P?"y' 

Pickaway, 

RJcUaud, 

Rom, 

Sen  eca, 

Summit,    ..* 

Shelby, 

Stark, 

Trumbull,. 

Tuacarawaa, 

Union 

Van  Wert, 

Waihingtott, ; 

Warren,.... 

Wayne, 

Wood 

Wyandot 


I 


100 


SO 


80 


50 


60 


lOO 


1 


0£» 


^  • 


Sol   .«^®5 

5l  S£  I* 


18 


50 


« 


90 


18 


*  In  this  instance  the  y'eld  ia  put  down  at  40  lHulie*s  per 
"  Ikll  barley,"  and  90  fbr  "  apring  baHey." 
t  AU  the  eropa  in  this  eoonty,  exe^  whevt,  gnuikf 

drouth. 
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A^cuUural  Reading* 

A  ^cultural  pursuits,  I  deem  aeeobd  in 
to  none  other.    It  has  oyer  been  mj  delist  to 
spirit  of  improTement  enlisting  the  naiods  of 
our  most  successful  farmers,  and  bf  obsenring- 
their  most  skillful  management,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  glean  ideas  &nd  profit  hf  them, 
the  opportunity  offered.    I  shall  cTer  feel  thmt  I 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  founder  of  the  first  aLgric«lf  oral 
paper  that  I  became  famiKarly  acquainted 
CiUtitator.    It  enlisted  a  spirit  of 
proveaionl'— ft  spirit  of  go-^  mJufiwptofBf 
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eyond  where  ear  fore>ftfUiers  stepped*  The  CMiuUor 
c  its  commenoemeBt,  had  a  high  end  espmng  niotto«-> 
'  To  Improve  the  Soil  end  the  Mind"— end  I  believe 

has  CaithfoHy  adhered  to  this  prinoiple  op  to  the  pre- 
BDC  time. 

The  egricoltiiral  eommaoity  f  enerally,  is  not  divided 
in  respset  to  their employiiieiit)  intoseete  sad  parties; 
at  is  engaged  in  oommon,  ia  raising  the  products  of 
le  soil.  I  hope  to  see  sQeh  a  spirit  of  lilicralitj  that 
s«h  one  will  feel  free  to  exert  their  energies  to  ameli- 
rskte  and  improve  the  oonditioo  of  mankind  generally* 
Lt  the  present  day,  the  odinm  is  somewhat  dispelled 
lat  msed  to  deter  many  from  engaging  in  agriculture ; 

engages  the  attention  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the 
ge ;  and  is  aeknowledged  to  be  not  only  an  honorable, 
at  a  profitable  ooonpation.  Bi7STicvt.  Qvaktr  Sprvngif 
r.  F.,  Jun$  J2,  184SL 

AgricaltvTe  of  California* 

Eds.  CxTLTfYATOB^-The  following  extracts  are  from 

letter  received  by  me  from  my  brotber^ia-iaw,  Jose^n 
jram,  who  removed  to  California  with  his  family,  in 
346.  The  portion  of  the  letter  wbioh  relates  to  the 
^ricaltural  res'arces  of  that  country,!  thought  might 
3t  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  the  readers  of  Tht  Ca/- 
vaior.  The  letter  is  dated  Pueblo  de  San  Joee,  Up* 
ST  California,  Marth  9,  1849.  Danuu.  H.  Wbigut. 
astiUj  Wyoming  eetiatf ,  N.  F. 

*'  Can  crops  be  raised  in  Calilbrnta  without  irriga- 
on  t*' 

Wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  oats  need  no  inrigatioa,  they 
>  well  OB  the  prairies;  but  vegetables  need  water, 
toogh  OB  low  damp  ground,  they  do  well. 

'*  What  do  graiBS  yield  per  acre  V* 

Wheat  from  25  to  75  boshels  per  acre;  barley  the 
tae,  com  from  15  to  20  bushels;  oats  grow  sponta* 
^onsly  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country ;-— I  have 
oqneatly  seen  those  that  would  yield  from  60  to  70 
isbels  per  acre.  All  kinds  of  grata  are  acaree  and 
mr. 

Plowing  for  wheat  oorameBces  in  December,  and  we 
m  from  that  time  till  the  first  of  Marob.  Farming  has 
leo  neglected  on  account  of  the  miaee.  Wheat  is 
orth  $2  a  bushel,  eom  $3.50,  barley  $5.00,  potatoes 
1.50,  batter  per  poaod,  $1,  eggs  per  doien  $1,  horses 
ich,  $50  to  $200,  mules  $100  to  $300.  Amerieaa  ex- 
I,  a  yoke,  $200,  California  oxen,  $100,  beef  oattle, 
cch,  $8  to  $12,  wagons  $200  to $1000.  The  scarcity 
akes  the  price.  There  is  nothing  cheap  but  beef  eat- 
■/« 
LfUmber  is  worth  $75  per  thousaad  feet,  very  soaree 

that ;  it  hka  sold  for  more.  Nails  10  cents  per  lb., 
'  the  keg. 

Monterey  has  about  5,000  inhabitaiits,  Poebla,  2,* 
(0,  Saa  Francisco,  5,000. 

Forty-six  vessels  came  into  the  pert  of  Moaterey,  aad 
fhty-foor  into  San  Francisoo,  duriag  the  past  year,  bat 

vrbaiers, — they  are  afraid  to  come  in,  for  their  hands 
Mild  ran  away  to  the  mines.    The  extent  of  the  bay 

Monterey  is  consideraUe-— it  is  15  milea  across  its 
rath ; — ^the  harbor  is  a  narrow  neok  running  into  the 
&in  land ;  it  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  sea.  San  Fran- 
ico  has  taken  the  lead  the  past  year,  being  better  sl- 
ated for  the  mines. 

The  Spaniards  depend  on  selKng  horses  andcaUlelbr 
eir  subeistenee.  The  Americans  get  their  Uving  by 
tfintn^  the  Spaniards,  and  many  have  grown  rich  at 
at.  The  latter  are  very  indolent,  and  much  given  to 
mbling. 

We  have  a  variety  of  fruit,— pears,  the  best,  that  I 
er  saw;  apples  rather  poor  qaality-^need  grafting; 
aches,    very  good;  qainces,  most  excellent;  grapes 
*  f^ood ;  apricots,  nectarines  and  figs,  but  not  good. 
The  changes  <tf  the  Masons  arv  »e  foUowes    The 


rains  commence  aboot  the  first  of  Deoettber,  and  we  hava 
occasional  showers  from  that  time  until  the  month  of 
March ;  the  balaooe  of  the  year  has  no  rain.  Bot  ve» 
getation  does  not  sufier  as  moch  as  yon  might  imagine  ; 
the  soil  seems  adapted  to  the  climate. 

The  Spaniards  build  altogether  with  dobie9  or  nabumt 
bricks;  most  of  the  Amerieane  build  frame  houses. 
But  those  dobses  make  a  most  excellent  house. 

Grain  is  always  threshed  immediately  after  it  is  cut 
— crod  out  by  horses. 

There  is  some  veiy  good  water,  and  cousfderable  ve- 
ry bad-^-ibe  springs  are  good,  but  many  uf  the  wells 
are  poor. 

Bilious  diseases  are  the  most  common. 

The  faoe  of  the  country  is  mountainous  with  valleys 
between.  For  agricultural  purposes,  the  valleys  are 
generally  good,  the  bills  and  monoiains  are  only  valua* 
ble  ibr  grazing. 

The  people  transport  their  produce  in  carts  drawn  by 
oxen,  from  the  interkir  to  the  towns  on  the  coast. 

"  What  is  laml  worthF 

The  price  of  land  is  rising  fast.  I  have  a  piece  of 
land  containing  between  three  and  four  hundred  acrcs^ 
for  which  I  paid,  two  years  since,  $200,  now  it  would 
bring  $4,000.  Lots  in  Monterey  are  worth  from  $100 
to  $2,000,  without  buildings. 

Wagon  timber  is  scarce  near  tbeeoast,bnt  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mines,  there  is  an  abundance. 

We  have  plenty  of  saw  mills,  but  they  are  standing 
idle,  those  that  tended  them  having  gone  to  the  mines. 

The  ibrest  trees  are,  oak,  pine,  r^-wood,  madrooe, 
cedar,  live-oak,  white  and  red  fir.  The  timber  is  con- 
fined to  the  hills; — the  plains  are  generally  open.  I 
hare  seen  abundance  of  red-wood  timber  three  hnndred 
feet  high,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base. 

The  streams  overflow  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
snow  melts  on  the  high  mountains.  The  rains  daring 
winter  raise  the  streams,  but  not  to  overflow. 

It  is  about  200  miles  from  the  coast  to  where  the  gold 
is  found ;  the  gold  mines  run  north  and  sooth,  parallel 
with  the  coast. 

We  have  plenty  of  fish,  bnt  few  fishermen.  Also, 
deer,  elk,  antelo])e,  grizly  bear,  and  wild  horses  and 
cattle.  But  no  one  stops  to  hnnt  now— except  the 
Spaniards,  who  go  out  now  and  then  to  catch  wild  hcMr- 
scs,  vhich  are  becoming  so  valoable  that  it  is  quite  an 
okgect  to  catch  them.  Cattle  and  b<^s  are  as  fine  here 
as  I  ever  saw.  Our  Spanish  coA  cannot  be  beat  by 
your  Burhams,  only  they  will  kick. 

This  would  be  a  fine  country  for  bees,  if  they  could 
be  got  here;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular,  there  era 
none  to  be  found. 

Weather  in  Tirginia* 

Eds.  Cri.TivAtoB.-r-I  see  in  the  Cultivator  for  June, 
1849,  page  178,  a  piece  headed  the  weather,  and  as  I 
keep  a  sort  of  diary,  I  oon^nded  to  send  yon  an  aecoont 
of  the  weatlier  with  dates.  I  live  thirty  miles  west  ol 
Norfolk.  Nov.  8, '48,  frost  aad  ice;  5,  rain;  0,  fair  and 
eold;  8,  frost,  cold  and  fair;  9,  ice;  12,  rain;I6,  fair 
and  pleasant;  18,  raia  and  very  ehilly;  19,  snowed; 
20,  ice;  21,  ice;  25,  warm;  20,  frost  and  ice.  Dee. 
2,  rain;  12  to  16,  rain;  19,  very  warm;  28  to  31, ice. 
Jan.  I ,  cold ;  3,  freezing  of  nights  to  7 ;  9,  snowed ;  11, 
veiy  eold;  21,  rain;  24,  ooM  and  fair.  Feby.  1,  rain; 
6,  fair  and  very  cold;  8,  freeaing;  13,  fair  and  cold; 
15,  snowed  six  inches  deep;  18,  snowed;  22,  snowed; 
24,  fair  and  pleasant;  26,  storm,  wind  and  rain;  28, 
storm  continues.  March  1,  Tain  and  very  ehilly;  It, 
deKghtfbl;  20,  cloudy;  31,  fair  and  pleasant.  April], 
cloudy  and  ehilly ;  5,  clouds  and  stm ;  10,  fair  and  warm ; 
12,  fair  and  vrindy;  14,  fair,  cold  and  blustery;  15,  iee 
iineh  dnck a^  -wmrj  e^}  1$^  iea;  17,  fiik*  Mdeold-^ 
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and  this  oold  spell  killed  all  the  yoang  Te^etehlee  in  the 
irardeos,  (pease  out  down,  &ev)  '^^  ^^^  stone  fnttu  of 
ereiy  sort— 19,  fair  and  extremely  cold;  20,  fair,  and 
not  so  eold-Ho  the  end  of  the  month  maeh  more  moder- 
ate. May  came  ia  qwte  pleasaat,  &o.  ha.  J.  BmrcB. 
Chu€kmtMcky  JmtUj  20,  1849. 

Tke  Coet  of  Fine  Wool* 


Em.  Cvi.TivATOB.^It  is  impossible  to  giTeyonreor> 
respondents,  who  inquire  tlie  coet  o(  a  pound  of  fine 
wool,  a  definite  answer.  The  best  answer  may  be 
found  in  a  statement  of  faots  and  estimates  by  those,  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  land,  who  hare  experience  ia  the 
wool  business.  Like  Polydamas,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  exact  statistics  and  sensible  estimates  of  Mr.  Petti- 
bone.  To  the  same  end  I  send  you  a  few  statements, 
in  regard  to  the  business  here.  And  what  I  say  shall 
answer  for  about  half  a  dosen  farms  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood,  which  is  ia  a  ▼alley  called  the  Oblong, 
quite  in  the  eastern  part  of  Datohess  county.  We  f<n- 
low  a  mixed  husbandry,  as  the  toil  is  about  equally 
adapted  to  grain  and  grasa^  and  yields  a  better  return 
than  by  any  single  braneh  of  farming.  The  value  of 
improved  lands,  in  good  sixed  farms,  is  about  fifty  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  on  a  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  is  lour  hundred,  besides  a  team  of 
four  oxen,  two  or  three  horses,  four  cows,  and  a  few 
young  cattle.  There  are  usually  about  for^  acres  uo> 
der  the  plow,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  meadow  and 
pasture.  What  proportion  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to 
the  Aheep  cannot  be  (defined,  probably  not  less  than  120 
acres.  The  quantity  of  wool  produced  on  an  average 
of  these  flocks  is  two  pounds  and  three-quarters  per 
fieece ;  and  tkie  average  price  per  pound",  for  the  last  six 
years,  has  been  forty-seven  cents.  The  surplus  sheep 
sold  eaoh  year  from  a  flock  of  400  are  not  less  than  100, 
y  the  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  bead.  This 
amounts  to  six  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars. 

The  cost  of  keeping  sheep  includes  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  farm,  besides  the  interest  on  the 
price  of  the  land,  as  fencing,  taxes,  seed,  plaster,  man- 
ure, Ite.  Henry  Swift,  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  a  tenaat  on  one  o\  these  farms,  some 
3'ears  ago,  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  the  labor 
given  to  four  hundred  sheep,  which  included  the  secur- 
ing of  the  hay,  winter  care,  washing  and  shearing,  and 
all  other  labor  devoted  to  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  pr^ts  of  the  business  of  growing  fine 
wool,  it  is  plain  that  it  does  not  yield  a  large  per  cent, 
though  like  other  branches  of  farming,  when  well  donSf 
it  brings  a  fair  rettvn.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pet- 
tibone,  that  it  makes  all  the  difTorenee  in  the  world, 
wliether  a  thing  is  done  rigbt.  There  is  a  general  im- 
pression among  our  farmers,  that  their  business  does 
not  yield  them  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested; 
but  I  believe  it  can  bo  demonstrated,  that  with  skilful 
and  prudent  maaagetnent,  the  fann  yields  at  least  six 
per  cent.,  if  the  valuation  of  the  land  be  not  too  extra^ 
vagaat. 

On  good  land,  easily  cultivated,  tlie  raising  of  grain 
is  twice  as  profitable  as  any  branch  of  gracing.  But  as 
there  must  be  manure,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
toil,  it  is  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the  farm  be  devo- 
ted to  stook«  Therefore  wliat  seems  to  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  profits  of  the  grass  erop,  is  made  up  in  the  in- 
ereased  produetioa  of  grain,  and  thus  in  a  mixed  hns- 
handry,  the  acre  of  grass  is  truly  as  profitable  as  an 
acre  of  wheat. 

We  prefer  fiae  wooM  sheep  to  other  atock,  for  sever- 
al reasons;  and  the  first  is  that  on  our  dry  arable  lands 
it  is  more  profitable  th«jvmaking  beef,  and  brings  much 
less  care  and  Ishor  than  the  dairy.  We  estimate  that 
it  requires  as  muoh  hay  and  paature  for  eight  cows  or 
alMTs,  aa  for  oon  hundred  sheep,    fiheep  wiUdoMweU 


on  straw  and  other  coarse  feed,  as  any  stock  will,  tak 
on  poor  or  dry  pasture  sheep  will  do  well,  wUie  eowi 
or  fatting  cattle  would  not  do  at  all.  The  qototiiTtf 
hay  to  one  hundred  sheep  through  the  winter  dees  la 
exceed  fifteen  tons.  It  is  our  opinion  alao  thti  oe  itii 
suitable  for  wheat  and  corn,  the  mamire  of  sheep  is  bet- 
ter than  the  manure  of  cattle,,  and  on  eertnin  floM  ^rm 
lands  as  a  top  dressing.  I  might  add  that  there  is  l«n 
fluetuation  in  the  wool  market,  than  in  that  sf  beef  oi 
the  products  of  the  dairy,  eonstitotiog  a  more  fttbh 
and  uniform  business.  And  there  is  leHtmnUeofbif. 
ing  and  selling,  after  the  floek  is  ooee  estafahrind. 

Some  good  farmers  enjoy  a  greater  profit  thai  th« 
I  have  stated,  but  many,  flbr  want  of  proper  csie,  nm 
not  only  the  profits,  but  alao  all  the  plenaoim  el  thai 
profession.  I  ought  to  ndd,  that  in  nome  of  tbe  niddh 
towns  of  Dutchess,  on  their  fine  gmxtn^  Isadi,  tkr 
have  given  up  fine  wooled  sheep  for  cattle ;  but  ve  nib 
think  that  thi%  business,  in  connection  vith  tbe  vkh 
system  of  faoaiog,  should  not  he  hastily  excbtsfed  i«r 
a**v  other.  Newtoh  Reed.  ^mtenim  £?ain,  Jiii|, 
1849,  

Wive  PaMses. 

Eds.  CcXiTivAToa— a  writer  who  a^as  binudrs. 
W.,  in  your  July  nomber,  desires  informatioa  oa  tbe 
subjeet  oif  making  wire  fences.  I  will  gi^e  what  »!«• 
mation  I  am  able,  and  from  my  own  experience.  I 
have  made,  doriag  the  spring  of  1848,  about  1000  feet 
of  wire  fence  on  my  premises ;  aboat  700  feet  of  vbiefc 
I  put  np  in  the  following  sMmner: 

The  posts  were  of  white  oak  and  butternut,  sad  as  it 
was  undertaken  mainly  as  an  es|ienmnnt,  and  as  I  is- 
tended  eventually  to  plant  soma  kind  of  hed^  as  tk 
line,  1  paid  but  little  regaid  either  to  sine  or  besstrof 
tbe  posts.  Thev  were  set  ten  feet  apart,  and  is  deytl 
abont  two  feet,  excepting  at  each  end,  onsoflarfn 
sise  was  set  abont  four  feet  deep,  imbeded  finalj  ii 
stones,  with  a  braee  to  eaoh  poet,  rowuBig  from  the  top 
to  near  the  bottom  of  the  next.  Fonr  holes  ia  each  potf 
were  bored  with  a  brace  and  bit  front  eight  to  niae  iaebes 
apart.  MTire  of  No.  9,  was  ran  throngh  the  vbsie 
length,  and  fastened  at  one  end ;  and  I  adopted  the  k^ 
lowing  aimpla  and  easy  method  of  straining  them  at 
the  o£er  end.  I  took  a  wrench  which  I  use  for  turasii 
the  nau  on  may  wagoa  axles,  mad  fitted  H  oa  ooe  ead 
of  a  stick  of  hard  ^rood  one  or  two  feet  long — tbe  n* 
maiader  of  the  stick  being  nearly  roaad,  and  one  or  «■ 
and  a  half  iaoh  in  diameter.  Throngh  thai  end  of  tbe 
stick,  a  hole  was  bored  to  admit  the  wire  after  it  bad 
passed  through  the  end  post.  I  then  turned  the  stab 
with  the  wreaoh,  nntil  the  wire  obtained  a  soSaea 
tension — and,  by  the  way,  a  great  power  caabeobtaa- 
ed  by  saeh  a  porohase.  The  stick  was  then  nsikd  » 
the  post,  and  sawed  ofi*,  and  the  same  proeess  peiixn- 
edwith  the  remaiaing  wires  oniU  aU  of  tbe  stkk  vba 

was  necessary  was  uMd  up. 

Another  fence  near  my  honae  was  built  with  nibs 
more  regard  to  fancy.  The  posts  were  saall,  of  si- 
form  sise  and  set  nearer  together,  and  tbe  vires  m 
through,  forming  lattice  or  diamond  work,  by  ps«i^ 
alternately  fVom  the  firat  to  the  second  hole,  and  k  a 
down.  In  this  fenoe  seven  wires  of  smaller  sise,  (>'• 
11)  were  used,  with  the  additioa  of*  board  ai  ibi 
base.  Upon  all  of  the  wire  I  put  a  thick  eompostuwtf 
tar,  oil  and  lead,  which  has  proved  sn  eflfeccaai  yniet 

tion  from  mst. 

I  oan  now  say  that  these  feaces  have  proved  •owl 
beyond  my  expectations.  I  can  say  to  your  isqtesn; 
correspondent,  that  I  did  not  loosen  the  wires,  sa<  rh 
posts  were  not  aflected  in  the  lestt  by  the  nerrre  w« 
of  last  winter.  The  cost  of  the  wire  for  the  froce  £« 
mentioned,  was  less  than  thirty  cents  per  rod.  and  as  >• 
tht  value  of  the  posts,  the  aocoost  ean  easily  be  a^as: 
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with  the  wood  pile,  Shoald  S.  W.  obtain  no  other 
ply  to  bis  qaestions,  I  woald  also  state  that  in  my 
iniooy  potts  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  apart  would 
ike  a  sufficient  fence  for  sheep,  provided  a  wire  of 
,all  size  were  placed  midway  between  the  posts,  and 
isted  aroand  each  horizontal  one  from  top  to  bottom. 
lis  would  answer  nearly  as  well  as  an  additional  post, 
is  desirable  to  coat  the  wire  with  the  composition  I 
Te  mentioned  or  with  coal  tar,  as  it  is  liable  to  rust, 
riicalarly  if  it  passes  throught  chesnut  posts,  as  that 
id  of  timber,  although  durable,  contains  an  acid  ex- 
tmely  corroding.  The  holes  should  be  half  an  inch, 
least,  in  diameter,  so  as  to  admit  a  small  brush.  In 
M  a  post  should  deoay,  the  wires  can  easily  be  sawed 
t,  and  new  ones  replaced.  Staples  No.  7  or  9,  would 
>bab]y  answer  well  instead  of  boles  through  the  posts, 
le  whole  fence  can  be  painted  any  color  desired. — 
here  trees  have  been  set  out  on  a  line,  wire  can  be 
lached  with  obTioua  ease  and  advantage.  In  the  val- 
r  of  the  Connecticut,  where  I  reside,  several  of  our 
mers  have,  within  a  few  months,  built  wire  fences 
their  meadows,  which  are  annually  overflowed  by  the 
er,  and  which  will  doubtless  answer  every  good  pur- 
se intended.  The  great  increase  of  raU  roads,  of 
uiufacturing  establnhments,  and  the  making  of  bricks, 
ve  materially  raised  the  price  of  wood  and  timber  in 
is  State ;  consequently,  fencing  is  quite  an  item  in  the 
pense  of  a  farm.  It  is  ray  opinion,  that  in  a  few 
ars  wire  will  be  a  coramoD,  if  not  the  chief  material 
'  fences,  at  least  in  this  vicinity.  R.  H.  Phklps. 
'indtor,  Ct.,  July  16,  1849. 

The  f  100  PTemiam  on  Sheep* 

A  purse  of  $100  having  been  ofiered  for  the  best  25 
srino  ewes  and  the  best  25  Merino  Iambs,  under  one 
ar  old,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  fair  of  the  New- 
ark State  Agrioultoral  Society,  I  propose  to  be  a  com- 
*titor  in  that  exhibition,  against  any  and  all  flocks  that 
ay  be  brought  out.  I  slate  this,  not  as  a  challenge, 
It  simply  as  a  proposition,  which  may  call  together 
f  brother  farmers  from  difi*ereDt  parts  of  the  conntry. 
y  object  is  to  convince  myself  where  the  best  Merino 
eep  are.  If  I  have  not  obtained  them,  I  must  get 
em;  for  I  am  resolved  to  improve  from  the  bmt, 
batever  may  be  the  cost.  By  a  fair  competition  we 
ny  compare  the  best  specimens  from  the  best  flocks, 
id  by  that  means  may  learn  where  the  best  sheep  are 

be  found.  For  a  series  of  years,  I  have  spared  no 
tins  or  expense  to  possess  myself  of  the  best  Merino 
eep  that  could  be  found,  either  in  this  country  or  the 
i  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  efibrts 
.ve  been  successful ;  and  to  this  end  I  earnestly  invite 
e  growers  of  Merino  wool  throughout  the  Union,  to 
Bet  me  on  the  show-grounds  at  Syraooso  next  Sep 
mber,  in  honorable  competition,  and  thns  add  another 
wresting  feature  to  the  somewhat  national  exhibition 
lieh  will  be  made  at  the  New-Yoric  State  Fair.      A. 

BrNOHAM.     Cornwall,  VL,  July  16,  1849. 

What  ooMatntee  a  Thoroogh^bred  Horaef 

In  the  Arst  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  has 
en  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  various  publications, 

sporting,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  on  the  much  agi- 
ted  question,  '<  What  constitutes  a  full  blood,  or  what 
termed  a  thorough-bred  horse?"    The  question  is  ve- 

easily  decided;  the  term  "  thorough-bred  horse," 
jrely  implying  one  that  can  be  traced  through  the 
ad- Book,  by  sire  and  dam,  to  any  Eastern  stallion,  or 

what  were  called  the  Royal  Mares,  im^iorted  by 

laries  the  Second,  as  they,  together  with  two  or  three 

the  first  imported  stallions  formed  the  nt  plus  ultra 

all  racing  pedigrees.     As  to  the  assertion,  that,  for 

tiorse  to  olaim  the  title  of  thorongh<bred,  it  is  neoei- 


sary  that  he  should  be  of  pore  Oriental  descent,  it  can- 
not' for  a  moment  be  supported ;  as,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  only  two  mares  are  stated  in  the  8tud 
Book,  or  elsewhere,  on  authority,  to  have  been  import- 
ed into  England  in  the  early  days  of  racing,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  first  British  race-horses  were  those  of 
British  breed,  changed,  ameliorated,  and  at  last  per- 
fected by  the  admixture  of  eastern  blood,  and  judicioos 
crossing  afterwards*     English  Euay, 

DUease  among  Honen. 

A  farmer  from  Tioga  county  writes  that  there  is  a 
oomplaint  lingering  about  the  horses  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  which  is  called  the  Qai/isry,  which  is  yery 
much  dreaded.  It  appeared  first  in  June,  1848.  The 
symptoms  are— general  stupidity  of  the  animal,  and  a 
swelling  nnder  the  throat  at  the  butt  of  the  jaws.  The 
food  comes  out  of  the  animal's  nose,  and  oecasioivally, 
also,  their  drink.     Several  valuable  animals  have  died. 

Will  the  editors  inform  us  as  to  this  disease,  and  the 
best  remedies  for  it,  and  whether  it  is  the  same  disease 
so  fatal  to  horses  on  Long  Island,  in  1846?    J. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  suggestions  of  our 
veterinarians  on  this  subject.    Eds. 

* 

Maafavoons* 


A  great  nomber  of  fungi  of  a  poteonoos  nature j  bear 
a  near  resemUance  to  the  mild  eatable  mnshroom,  so 
that  even  the  best  judges  of  them  are  liable  to 
occasional  deception.  The  following  description  of 
of  the  tme  mushroom  may  be  useful  to  those  who  in- 
tend to  gather  or  to  purchase  this  vegetable.  The  gills 
or  under  part  of  the  cap  are  loose,  of  a  pinkey-rsd, 
changing  to  a  liver-color,  situated  close  to  the  stem, 
but  not  united  to  it }  very  thiok  set,  irregularly  disposed, 
some  forked  next  the  stem,  some  next  the  edge  of  the 
cap,  and  some  at  both  ends,  in  which  ease  the  interme- 
diate smaller  gills  are  generally  exeladed.  The  cap  er 
pilens  is  externally  white,  changing  to  brown  when  old, 
and  becoming  scurfy;  it  is  regularly  convex,  fleshy, 
flatter  when  old,  from  two  to  four  inches,  but  sometimes 
even  nine  inches  in  diameter;  it  liquifies  as  it  decays; 
the  flesh  is  white.  The  stem  is  solid,  white,  cylindrical, 
from  two  to  three  iuehes  high,  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  curtain  cr  membrane  which  extends  from  the  stem 
to  the  edge  of  the  cap,  is  white  and  delicate.  When 
the  rottshroom  first  makes  its  appearanee,  it  is  smooth 
and  almost  globular,  and  in  this  state  it  is  oalled  a 
button.  This  species  is  esteemed  the  best  and  most 
savoury,  and  is  much  in  request  for  the  table.  It  is 
eaten  fresh,  either  stewed  or  broiled,  or  preserved  as  a 
pickle,  or  in  powder:  it  also  famishes  the  sanoo  called 
ketdmp.  The  field  plants  are  better  for  eating  than 
those  raised  in  artiffeial  beds,  their  lie^h  being  more 
tender ;  but  the  onltivated  mnshrooms  are  better  look- 
ing, may  be  more  easily  collected  in  the  proper  state 
for  eating,  and  are  firmer  and  better  for  piokling.  The 
wild  mushrooms  are  found  in  parks  and  other  pastnree 
where  the  turf  has  not  been  plowed  op  for  many  years. 
The  best  time  for  gathering  them  is  in  August  and 
September. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  mushrooms  ean  distrn- 
gniah  the  true  from  the  false  by  the  smelL  The  follow- 
ing test  will  be  found  useful  to  other  persons:  Sprinkle 
salt  on  the  spongy  part  or  gills  of  the  mushrooms  to  be 
tried.  If  they  turn  yellow,  they  are  poisonous;  if  they 
turn  black,  they  are  good.  Allow  the  salt  to  act  a  lit- 
tle time  before  you  decide  as  to  the  color. 

Chmraetsrs  of  false  Mushrooms  or  Poisonous  Fungi, 
They  have  a  warty  cap,  or  else  fragments  of  membrane 
adhering  to  the  upper  surface;  they  are  heavy,  they 
emerge  from  a  vulva  or  bag ;  they  grow  in  woods  and 
shady  places^  or  in  tufts  or  olustera  on  the  trunks  er 
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stumps  of  trees;  thej  haye  an  aa'tringeot  styptic  taste 
and  a  puageat  and  often  nauseous  odor  $  tbey  beoome 
blue  after  being  cat;  they  are  moist  on  the  surface; 
they  possess  an  orange  or  rose-red  color,  they  turn 
yellow  when  salted.  Mushrooms  which  possess  any  of 
these  properties,  are  to  be  shunned  as  dangerous.--^a- 
mmdian  jjgriculturut. 

The  Wheftt  Midge.— GicJiosiyj*  triUd. 

This  insect,  whoee  appearance  in  this  ooantry  was 
first  noticed  about  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  gradaally 
spreading  westward.  For  seTeral  years,  while  it  was 
committing  great  injary  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  in  Lower  Canada,  it  was  not  seen  in  the 
Mohawk  valley.  The  period  of  its  appearance  in  West- 
ern New  York  is  still  more  recent.  No  farther  west 
than  Syracuse,  no  particular  complaint  was  heard  in  re- 
gard to  it,  till  1846,  when  the  wheat  crop  was  report- 
ed to  have  been  so  much  damaged  by  it,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  that  grain  was  considerably  lessened  in  oonse- 
quenee,  the  suoeeedtag  season.  The  present  season  we 
hear  of  its  ravages  in  the  Genesee  valley,  and  in  the 
state  of  Oliio.  It  has  doubtless  prevailed  more  or  less 
in  those  sections  for  several  years,  bat  not  in  saeh  nnm^ 
bers  as  to  attract  notice  from  the  damage  it  oooastoned. 
In  1843,  the  writer  of  this  article  discovered  a  few 
•peeimens  of  this  insect  in  the  interior  of  Ohio.  The 
present  season  the  wheat  crop  in  some  sections  of  that 
state  has  been  seriously  affected  by  it.  The  Ohio 
Cultivmtor  says — **'  Some  entire  fields,  which  promised 
well  a;  the  time  of  blossoming,  are  wholly  destroyed  by 
this  new  devastator."  The  same  insect  is  said  to  have 
attacked  the  oat  crop  also,  which,  in  some  instances, 
bas  been  much  iiyured  by  it. 

The  great  inquiry,  of  course  is,  for  some  defence 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Where  the  insect  has 
formerly  prevailed,  various  means  have  been  used  to 
ward  off  its  attacks.  A.s  regards  spring  wheat,  we  be- 
lieve the  most  successful  expedient  has  been  lat4  goto- 
ing.  If  sowed  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June,  theerop 
would  not  come  into  bloom  till  the  insect  had  gone,  or 
eessed  to  do  i^aroage.  An  opposite  expedient  was  found 
best  for  winter  wheat.  It  was  observed  that  the  earli- 
est was  least  injured  by  the  insect ;  and  this  suggested 
the  idea  of  sowing  early  varieties,  early  in  the  season, 
where  winter  wheat  was  cultivated.  Henoe  the  Mtdu 
Urrmntmnj  an  early  variety  of  winter  wheat,  was  found 
fo  escape  ia  a  great  degree,  when  later  kinds  were 
<lestroyed«  It  was  beyond  the  state  to  be  injured  by 
the  midge,  at  the  time  of  its  attack. 

This  kind  of  wheat  was  first  introduoed  here  on  ao- 
eount  of  its  properties  ia  resisting  the  attacks  of  the 
Hessian  fly— -Ceciiomyte  dettructor;  bat  its  com  para* 
tive  exemption  from  injury  by  this  inseet,  was  from  a 
quality  quite  difbrent  from  that  by  which  it  escaped 
the  midge;  it  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  leaf  or 
she ath  adhering  so  closely  and  firmly  to  the  stalk,  that 
the  worms,  which  are  hatched  in  the  furrows  of  the 
leaf,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  lodgement  within  the 
sheath — the  Utter  being  the  natural  situation  for  its 
principal  growth  and  perfection.  For  several  years  af- 
ter the  introduction  of  this  variety,  it  seemed  to  be  al- 
most proof  against  the  Hessian  fly;  but  latterly,  as  we 
are  t(Ad,  it  appears  to  have  lost,  in  becoming  acclima- 
ted, more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  property  for  which  it 
was  at  ilrst  so  highly  valued. 

The  Blaek'tea  wheat  is  a  spring  variety,  which  has 
been  cultivated  with  advantage  in  sections  where  the 
midge  has  prevailed.  The  'reason  of  its  success  is,  that 
it  bears  late  sowing  better,  with  less  liability  to  ruit, 
than  other  varieties. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  it  ts  on  account  of  oppoftfe  qual- 
ities that  certain  kinds  of  winter  wheat  and  spring 
wheat  escape  the  midge,  and  that  these  qualities  are 


still  different  from  the  quslity  which  etemptfl  qm  tv 
riety  from  injury  by  the  Hessisn  fly. 

We  would  suggest  the  importsaeeofatteotioBto^ 
proper  names  of  insects.  Confoondiflg  aereral  man 
under  the  same  name,  is  a  common  error.  For  iostaBee. 
the  wheat  inidge  is  spoken  of  ss  ''  the  flj"-t  vai 
which,  by  common  consent,  hss  bees  almost  mdTenBl!? 
given  to  the  Hessian  fly — a  differsit  spedes  froa  tfae 
midge,  and  very  different  in  its  habits  ud  masaef  tf 
attacking  the  wheat  crop.  In  other  iastaaesitbeiiudgi 
is  called  **  the  weevil,**  "  wheat  wonn,"  kc-aaaa 
which  have  been  given  to  very  df fisrest  aseeu.  Alii. 
tie  study  of  the  importeut  science  of  eBtoiiiotogT,vGQil 
prevent  this  confusion,  and  enable  all  to  eoenrs  or 
correspond  onderstandingly  m  regard  to  diSntBt  i|. 
sects,  and  the  best  modes  of  preTentiig  their  nr^w. 

There  are  various  parasitical  useeU  vhichatnekui 
destroy  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  vhest  midgt.  T^ 
most  important  in  regard  to  the  {ionner,  is  a  flj  dl  (^ 
raphron  dtstntctor.  We  do  not  know  that  this  Ibski 
has  ever  been  known  to  attack  tbi  wheat  midge.  A 
writer  in  a  Ute  number  of  the  North  Britid  SgnoL 
turiit,  speaks  ef  a  butU  which  he  hadfoood  viikioik 
glumes  of  wheai,  stinging  the  Isnru  of  tke  miigt.- 
He  supposes  the  beetle  to  have  bees  the  Cerofkrn  k^ 
itrMctar,  which  must  be  a  mistake,  ai  that  iaseeiisb> 
scribed  by  entomologists  as  a/ssr-vufc^A. 

But  the  parasites  of  the  wheat  nd^,  are  pnUitr 
but  imperfectly  known  in  this  conntrj.  Dr.  Fitch,  ii 
his  essay,  published  in  tbe  N.  T.  State  Soeetj's  Trm 
taetiont  for  1 845,  observes  that  taw  or  more  speda  m 
known  abroad,  vriiiob  destroy  tbe  warn  or  lans  oTtlc 
midge. 

Dr.  F.  states  tbait  one  of  the  most  eftniw  fatny. 
era  of  this  insect,  in  this  oountiy,  ii  the  eomaoa  fSm 
bird.    He  observes: 

'<  Fields  much  infested  by  ths  UMset,  han  Isa  k 
many  years  reoognised  even  by  passenoathekigiinf 
eontff  uous  to  them,  by  the  roogh  sod  ragged  i^ 
of  the  beads  of  tbe  grain.  I  am  not  asm  thai  i^ 
cause  of  this  peenliar  appearance  hss  «nr  bees  swn 
in  any  of  the  oommunicauoas  that  ba?e  appeand  ii« 
agtieuttnral  papers.  It  resulto  fifom  the  opentias  i 
this  bird.  Alighting,  it  adroiUy  grsspa  the  vheatnl 
just  belov  the  ear,  and  clinging  fesriesslj  to  u,  em 
when  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  it  vitfa  its  ■ 
parts  down  tbe  chaff  from  the  grsin,  and  oas  ififf » 
other  of  the  worms  to  wbieb  it  thns  gains  •««  « 
rapidly  pioked  off  and  devoorsd.  Thm  ssrenl  m 
are  generally  freed  from  tbe  woms,  ereitsrtptf  ■ 
completed.  That  it  is  tbe  wecms  ssd  aot  die  fss 
that  it  is  in  persist  of,  is  readUy  sseertaised  bru* 
speetion  of  the  heads  after  the  bird  has  left  th»:ni« 
of  tbe  kernels,  not  being  euimeHtly  looseasd  todrif « 
the  ground  fty  tbe  operation,  will  be  fansi  "■""J 
the  roefgots  that  were  opon  them  self  ba^  hs 
removed;  whilst  those  kemeU  ef  the  head  sMii* 
not  infested  by  the  worm,  are  passed  ont  mom^ 
It  is  curious  that  this  little  ereatme,  ^T  ^  ^  *ff 
horny  bill,  or  some  other  process,  is  smhW  tods* 
guish  those  scales  of  chaff  which  conceal  tom^ 
worm,  from  those  which  do  notj  '^'^^^^tJ 
we  only  arrive  at  when  we  have  parted  down  Ae®* 
A  flock,  numbering  about  fifty,  embrsriag  Wt »» 
and  female  birds,  appeared  to  make  the  6eld  ^' 
examined  on  tbe  16th  of  June  their  eoostaal  root  ■ 
a  period  of  three  weeks  or  more,  where  ^J  **^t^ 
seen  busily  occupied  almost  oonstsntly  etsrydsi 
number  of  worms  consumed  by  them  doriM  u» 
must  have  been  immense;  and  I  oasnot  hot  beW«  ^ 
this  lovely  bird  will  henceforward  be  «t«f^, 
utility,  as  much  as  it  has  heretofore  been  K>ri»w^^ 

Many  artificial  modes  of  destroyis?  this  ib^^ 
been  suggested,  and  more  or  less  tried,  bk*^  « 
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have  proTed  f&ilures.  Slaked  lime  has  been  recom- 
meaded  to  be  sown  on  the  heads  of  the  wheat,  while  it 
is  ID  blossom)  but  some  careful  experiments,  instituted 
St  the  request  of  Dr.  Fitch,  showed  that  the  lime  had 
DO  effect  whatever  in  preTenliag  the  fly  from  depositing 
its  eggs  within  the  chaC  Dr.  F.  however,  suggests  a 
mode  which  appears  much  more  feasible  <     He  sayss^^ 

*'A  method  is  eometimee  resorted  to  abroad,  for 
itviag  grain  fields  from  the  depredations  of  certain  in- 
•sets  of  peeoiiwr  habits.  A  rope  is  drawn  along  over 
the  grain  by  two  men  walking  at  a  brisk  pace)  which 
rope  thus  knocking  against  the  heads  of  the  grainj 
csQses  the  depredators  to  drop  themselves  instantly  on 
the  ground,  and  it  is  a  slow  and  tedious  task  for  them 
to  get  up  to  the  heads  of  the  grain  again.  A  similar 
process,  but  with  a  different  apparatus,  I  oontemplate 
employing  againet  tbe  whoat-midge.  This  apparatus  is 
a  light  net  made  of  gaoxe,  three  or  four  feet  deep  and 
one  or  two  rods  long;  its  mouth  reaching  the  entire 
length  of  the  net|  and  opening  to  a  width  of  about 
eighteen  inches.  A  small  rope  is  to  be  stitched  to  the 
upper  and  another  to  the  lower  side  of  the  mouth, 
resobing  slightly  beyond  the  net  at  each  end,  whieh  is 
to  be  carried  by  two  persons  holding  the  ends  of  these 
ropes.  If  on  closely  examining  the  wheat*fields  of  my 
ricinity,  from  the  time  that  the  heads  begin  to  protrude 
from  their  sheaths,  the  fly  is  found  to  be  gathering  in 
•warms  in  any  one  of  them,  I  intend  repairing  to  that 
field  in  the  evening,  when  the  insects  will  be  hovering 
io  such  myriads  about  the  heads  of  the  grain,  and,  with 
an  assistant,  carrying  the  net  so  that  the  lower  eord 
will  strike  a  few  inches  below  the  heads  of  grain,  the 
apper  one  being  held  nearly  a  foot  in  advance  of  it, 
and  aboot  the  same  dbtance  above  the  tope  of  the 
heads;  by  keeping  the  cords  tense  and  walking  at  a 
oniformly  rapid  j^aoo  from  side  to  side  of  the  field,  until 
the  whole  is  swept  over,  I  shall  be  much  disappointed 
if  countlei8  milliont  are  not  gathered  into  the  net, 
which  is  to  be  instantly  dosed  whenever  a  pause  is 
nuule.  by  bringing  the  cords  together.  It  is  now  to  be 
(bided  or  rolled  together  into  a  smaller  compass,  and 
then  pressed  by  thn  hands  or  otherwise  so  as  to  crush 
tbe  vermin  contained  within  it.  '  This  measure  has 
been  suggested  to  me,  by  observing  the  perfect  facility 
with  which  the  small  entomological  fly-net  becomes 
filled  with  these  flies,  on  sweeping  it  to  and  fro  a  few 
times  among  the  heads  of  infested  wheat  in  the  evening. 
Of  course  this  operation  should  be  resorted  to  on  the  first 
ippearance  of  the  fly  in  numbers,  and  before  its  eggs 
have  oeen  deposited  so  profusely  as  will  oocur  in  the 
ooorse  of  a  few  days.  I  feel  strongly  confident,  that 
by  sweeping  over  a  field  a  very  few  times  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  the  fly  may  be  so  oompletely 
thinned  out  and  destroyed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  injur- 
ing the  crop  perceptibly." 

Cement  for  Floon 

flDs.  CinTiVATOR— I  have  a  queetlon  to  ask  about 
cement  for  a  floor  to  stand  frost.  Somewhere  in  the 
Tht  Cultivator  J  it  is  said  that  sand  and  ooal  ashes  mix- 
m)  with  coal  tar,  make  a  good  floor  for  a  yard.  Now, 
the  thought  came  into  my  head,  that  hydrauKo  cement 
and  Aind  in  the  same  proportions  as  when  used  forplas* 
tering  a  cistern,  mixed  with  ooal  tar,  would  make  a 
^ood  floor  for  a  piazza.  As  a  certain  portion  of  water 
is  needed  to  make  the  oement  ''set,''  as  it  is  technically 
called,  the  qaestion  seems  to  arise  whether  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  mix  the  cement  flrst  with  water,  and  the 
land  with  ooal  tar,  and  immediately  afterwards  incor- 
porate them  in  the  proper  proportions.  This  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  tbe  most  proper  way,  as  a  certain 
portion  of  water  is  necessary  to  pass  into  the  solid  state 
vith  the  cement  to  render  it  hard;  and  the  coal  tar 


would,  I  think,  secure  the  whole  from  the  action  of  the 
frost  <  I  have  no  means  of  trying  thc^  (nperlroent,  as 
the  oorI  tar  is  not  to  be  had  in  this  quarter*  What  is 
the  price  per  barrel  with  yon  ?  And  how  many  square 
feet,  in  yoor  judgment,  will  the  cement  made  from  a 
barrel  ooter  with  a  eoffieient  thickness  to  be  perroa' 
nent  f  C.  B.  PrtecsCon,  Bursiie  Co,,  lUf,  Jul$  18, 
1849. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Mi:iiKirtetii«  the  secretary  of  the 
Albany  Oa»<Light  Company,  that  they  have  coal  tar 
for  sale  at  $1.25  per  bbL  of  90  gallons,  without  the 
barrel,  or  $1.76  wUh  the  barrel.  We  should  be  glad 
to  reeeiire  an  answer  to  the  other  inquiries  of  our  cor« 
respondent.     Ess. 


BarvesUng  MacJUnee* 

The  Prahit  Farmer  states,  that  without  the  use  of 
machinery  iif  gathering  the  grain  in  that  section,  the 
harvests  of  the  two  past  years  would  have  gone  to  some 
extent  ungatbered.  It  adds  that  the  use  of  those  ma« 
chines  will  be  much  increased  the  present  season,  and 
offers  the  following  estimate;—''  McCormick's  Reaper 
has  been  now  sold  in  tbe  West  for  three  seasons  exten« 
sirely,  and  somewhat  before  that.  The  sales  amount, 
say  to  tbe  following  figures:  For  the  year  1847  to  &00, 
the  year  1848  to  800  and  1849  to  1,900— ^ual  to  2,' 
800  in  all.  Other  reapers  of  various  patterns  have 
been  put  in  use,  say  to  the  number  of  100.  Of  Ester* 
ly's  Harvester  the  wholft  number  in  use  this  harvest, 
may  reach  180.  Each  Reaper  will  save  as  claimed, 
with  the  horses  attached  to  it,  the  labor  of  four  and  a* 
half  men.  Each  Harvester,  it  is  claimed,  with  the 
horses  employed,  will  save  the  labor  of  twenty  men. 
Our  2,900  Reapers  will  then  stand  in  the  place  of  13- 
050  men ;  and  our  180  Harvesters  will  displace  3,600 
in  additioA,  or  16,650  laborers.  In  this  estimate  we 
coont  the  day's  work  of  the  Reaper  at  12  acres,  and 
of  a  Harvester  at  16  acres,  earh  being  ran  with  four 
horses — the  latter  jittended  by  four  men. 


Sheltering  Haiavn* 

Manure  which  is  protected  from  evaporation  or 
washing,  is  richer  or  stronger  than  that  which  is  ex- 
posed. The  advantage  of  cellars  for  manure,  is  that 
they  keep  the  manure  in  its  natural  condition,  unchang- 
ed, and  therefore  secured  against  waste.  The  system 
of  feeding  stock  in  "boxes,''  now  considerably  practic- 
ed in  England,  is  recommended,  pertly  on  accoant  of 
the  better  quality  of  manure  so  jrodooed.  Tbe  animals 
are  kept  thoroughly  littered,  no  that  all  the  urine  is 
absorbed.  We  do  not  discover  that  the  system  has  any 
advantages  over  our  mode  of  feeding  in  barns  and  de- 
positing the  solid  and  liquid  manure,  properly  mixed 
with  absorbing  substances,  in  cellars  or  under  sheds. 

The  following  analysis,  made  at  the  English  Agn* 

cultural  College,  shows  the  diflerenee  in  "box  manure 

and  yard  manure — or  that  which  had  been  sheltered  and 

that  which  had  been  exposed  in  a  yard,  in  the  ordinary 

manner: 

Box  Mannre.    Yard  Maanro 
Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Wster 71.04  71.00 

Nitrogenised  matter,  capable 

of  yielding  namonia,   100 

parts  drM 2.37  1.07 

Salts  soluble  in  water,  eontein- 

ing  organic  and   inorganie 

matter 10.07  4.06 

Organic  *   5.42  1.82 

Inorganic 4.28  2.78 

Phosphoric  acid 0.03  0.26 

Alkalies— Potash  and  soda ...     2 .  00  0  «08 
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Vegetable  Mwiiire8» 

Nature,  'vrhen  oiitramelled  by  *rt)  rears  moat  Itixtiri* 
ant  crops  upon  her  fields,  and  yet  the  tarfaoe  oontinnaliy 
increases  in  fertility)  never  exbansted,  bnt  becoming 
rioher  each  succeeding  year>  Let  torn  suppose  some 
few  seeds  to  be  borne  by  the  wind  from  a  distance  to 
some  naked  surface  entirely  destitute  of  tree,  shrub,  or 
eyen  a  blade  of  grass,  bnt  still  of  a  nature  fitted  to  sup* 
port  Vegetation,  u  e»  containing  the  inorganic  eonstttn* 
ents  of  plants.  The  seeds  take  root,  and  struggling, 
at  length  send  forth  their  tender  leaflets  to  the  lighti 
The  process  of  vegetation  then  goes  on  with  greater 
rapidity t  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the  grateful  shower 
supplies  it  with  certain  necessary  constituents,  and  its 
leaves  gather  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air. 
Thus  the  plant  comes  to  maturity  and  then  withers  and 
dies,  but  all  the  elements  which  it  has  drawn  from  the 
earth  are  returned  to  it,  and  besides,  a  large  amount 
of  carbon,  which  has  been  gathered  almost  wholly  from 
the  atmosphere.  As  the  tender  plant  of  a  succeeding 
year  springs  up,  it  receives  part  of  its  substance  from 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  a  previous  growth ;  a 
more  vigorous  vegetation  is  the  result,  and  still  the  de- 
posite  of  the  previous  year  is  only  in  part  taken  up  by 
the  second  growth;  thus  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
carbonaceous  matter  from  year  to  year.  If  the  vegeta- 
tion thus  springing  up,  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
plants  do  not  die  annually,  but  flourish  for  years  and 
even  centuries ;  still  there  is  a  continual  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter  by  reason  of  the  annual  deposits  of 
leaves  and  decayed  brjmches;  buch  deposits  give  the 
soil  a  dark  rich  appearance,  and  when  the  land  has 
been  cleared  and  broken  up,  it  yields  fine  crops  for  a 
long  time.  In  many  localities,  the  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, having  accumulated  for  centuries  in  the  manner 
described,  has  become  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  extending  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet,  that  the  fields  will  continue  fertile  for  many  years ; 
such  is  the  condition  of  the  prairies  of  the  west.  When 
the  substances  mentioned  accumulate  upon  the  surface 
of  low  swampy  grounds,  they  do  not  become  mixed 
with  the  soil,  but  there  is  finally  presented,  a  deposite 
of  black,  half  decomposed  vegetable  matter  j  this  mate- 
rial has  received  the  names,  vigetabU  mold,  muck,  and 
peat. 

We  learn  from  the  natural  changes  given,  that  nature 
has  made  ample  provisions  for  the  return  of  the  raw 
material  of  which  plants  are  made,  to  the  soil ;  and  she 
does  not  stop  here,  but  continually  increases  the  fer- 
tility of  her  fields,  providing  a  surplus  of  vegetable 
nourishment. 

The  art  of  cultivation  should  so  far  imitate  nature  as 
to  supply  a  suflioient  return  for  the  matter  taken  from 
the  soil  by  each  crop.  Not  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
turn weight  for  weight,  for  that  vrould  be  impossible 
and  wholly  unnecessary,  but  unless  the  soil  has  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  fertilizing  material,  the  process  of  con- 
tinued cropping  will  immediately  exhaust  it.  There  is 
no  more  economical  method  of  preventing  this  result 
than  the  application  of  vegetable  manures,  either  in  the 
form  of  refuse  straw,  hay,  be.,  of  the  farm-yard,  or 
that  of  vegetable  mold  from  the  swamp;  not  that  these 
iubetanees  alone  will  in  all  cases  be  suflioient,  but  they 
are  easily  obtained  and  contain  most  of  the  oonstituents 
of  plants.— iSafon's  Jgrienlturai  Cktmuir^, 

If  airiment  in  diflerent  Crop6« 

The  diflerent  kinds  of  crop  usually  raised  difler  ma- 
Certally  in  the  proportions  which  they  contain  of  the 
lifferent  essential  eonstitnerits  now  enumerated,  as 
quired  for  the  support  of  animals,  and  the  practical 
ieductions  to  be  derived  from  the  ehemistry  of  the  sub- 
Joct,  wUi  at  onee  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of 
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the  following  tables.  If  we  suppose  ai  un  of  Uod  te 
yield  the  following  qaantities  of  the  bruIIj  coltiTud 
crops )  namely?-^ 

Of  wheat. .  ..»**«  .25  bushels,  or 

Of  barley  »•».....  85 

Of  oats. 50 

Of  peas.. » »S5 

Of  beansi.. 23 

Of  Indian  corut . . .  ^ 

Of  potatoes! . .  * . .  1 12 

Of  turneps* » i  •  • ». .  30 

Of  wheat  straw. .  .  ■— 

Of  meadowhay» »  •  li 

Of  clover  hay i 

The  weight  of  dry  starch,  sngar.  isd  gnnj-QTili!- 

en  and  albumen— of  oil  or  fat,  and  if  nlioe  assu, 

reaped  in  eaoh  crop,  will  be  represeated  rerr  m^\ij 

the  following  numbers:— 

Woody.    Starek, 

Fibre,      8uir"'»  ^ 

220      825  lbs. 

270     1080 

1050 

800 

640 

900 

3240 

6700 

900 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Peas, 

Beans, 

Indian  corn, 

Potatoes, 

Torneps, 


Gloien  kOAv 


420 
130 
160 
270 
1350 
2000 


Wheatstraw  1500 
Medowhay,  1020  1760 
Clover  hay,  1120  1800 
— English  Pap€T. 


m 
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2901 

380 

m 

180 

800  f 

40 

240 

420 


45 

50 
100 

35! 

40 
150 


JMs 

10 
3« 
73 
43 

50 


3351 

60 

120 

200 


!4 
606 

15 
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Agriciilt«ral  flkowii. 


New. York  Statb  Society.— At  Syncnse,  Itk, 
13th,  and  14th  of  September.  ' 

Watne  Coitntt,  N.  y.— At  PahDyit,26tiMd?:tl 
of  September.  The  same  society  will  boM  u  exb^- 
tion  at  Rose  Valley,  the  3d  and  4th  of  October 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.— At  Hanptos,  2to  ni 
27th  of  September. 

Maryland  State  Society.— At  Btltinore,  I^ 
11th,  and  12th  of  Octc»ber. 

SxTFFOLK  County,  N.  Y.— At  Greenpcirt,  Oeate 
2d. 

Herkibise  County,  N.  Y.— At  Herkimer,  2Ttk  Sip- 

tember. . 

Wool  Depot.— Mr.  H.  BLANCHAaDjOfliBderM: 
has  erected  a  large  building  for  a  vool  depot,  u^ 
ham  landing,  on  Lake  Cbamplaio.  So  br  is « 
learned,  in  our  late  visit  to  this  section,  it  istk  f» 
eral  intention  of  the  wooi-growers  to  send  iber  f« 
to  this  depot.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  tbeiasjn^ 
meat  which  has  been  made  in  cleansiBg  uid  potutf  ^ 
fleeces  for  market. 

HORSB-CBXSTNUTf  MADE  EDIBll.— TTwblMr.r* 

oil,  is  removed  by  first  grating  them  U)tpilptiht 
adding  one-aftieth  (1-50)  by  weight  rf«^j 
soda-  The  mixture  is  then  thorongbly  ««W  » 
racked,  by  means  of  a  clear  fountaiD,»Dd»«J«^ 
agreeable  paste  subsides,  which  is  msnniiwtaw  * 
bread  and  cakes. 

Antidote  to  poison. — It  is  said  thatiicsHj^ 
ftil  of  ground  musurd,  mixed  in  a  nunbler  el  ta 
water,  and  drank  immediately,  acts  as  *«P^^^ 
and  may  be  used  with  safety.  In  the  abseace  ^  M  . 
thing  better,  a  large  draught  of  warn  wtler  s^* 
the  best  general  antidotes  for  poison,  u  itamss^^ 
tendency  is  to  dilute  it  and  soften  its  rimleiw.*** 
duce  Tomitmg.  . 

BtACK  ANTi.— Gum  Camphor  laid  is  the  wB* 
ants  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  keephig  *wnj  the*  - 
bleaona  iiiMQta. 
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t70efU  Recipes* 

Ci>«.  CmLTiTATom^-WiU  yoo  pletse  to  iwUisb  the 
following  method  of  making  good  br«ad  with  flour  of 
^ro'wn  wheat. 

With  a  large  spoon  or  ttiok,  atir  boiliag  water  into 
the  flour;  thea,  to  cool  k  before  potting  in  jeaat,  mix 
lA  more  floor  and  coM  water*  Woric  in  eooagh  floor  to 
prevent  its  spreading  out  flat  in  the  pans. 

CuKS  FOB  DTtBNTSET.^— The  following  recipe  may 
prove  of  more  ralue  to  many  of  your  reader*  than  their 
attbecriptiooa  for  yoar  paper. 

To  cheek  a  dysentery  or  sammer  complaint.  Eqoai 
pcuts  of  samaeh  leaTes  or  barkf  catnip  and  peppermint } 
steep  in  hot  water  j  drink  frequently,  and  use  for  injec- 
tions. In  these  complaints,  especially  ia  the  dysentery, 
tin  bowels  become  coated  with  canker,  which  comes  off, 
together  with  theii  liniogi  often  accompanied  with  blood 
and  mQons,  which  leaves  them  so  raw  and  inflamed, 
thmt  their  contents  moTing  through  them  causes  excru- 
ciating pain.  This  decoction  will  cleanse  the  bowels, 
and  to  assist  their  healing,  take  powders  or  pills  of  Cay- 
eane  pepper,  and  use  a  tea  of  the  same.  To  make  the 
flttinacli  " drink"  palatable,  put  in  it  the  seeds,  (which 
are  very  acid,)  and  sweeten  it. 

Neither  iKt$€f  nor  any  medicine  will  aTail  in  these 
cotDplaints,  if  a  strict  diet  is  not  observed.    A  person 
would  sooner  recover  on  rise  water  alone,  wUkaut  rae- 
dioioe,  than  with  medicine  and  hearty  food. 
W.  I..  F.     Jfi/wattJln€,  Wu.,  June  11,  1849. 

BvxTsa— Is  improved  by  working  the  second  time 
after  the  lapse  of  24  hours,  when  the  salt  is  dissolved, 
aad  the  watery  partioles  can  be  entire^  reoMved. 

RAarBsaav  Stbuf. — ^To  every  quart  of  fruit  add  a 
poand  of  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  over  night.  In  the 
momiegi  boil  and  skim  it  for  half  an  hour;  then  strain  it 
throogh  a  flannel  bag,  and  poor  it  into  bottles,  which 
mast  be  carefully  corked  .and  sealed.  To  each  bottle 
add,  if  you  please,  a  little  brandy,  if  the  weather  is  so 
warm  aa  to  endanger  its  keeping. 

Raspbbbiit  jAM.~-<Take  one  pound  loaf  sugar  to  ev- 
ery  poond  of  fruit ;  bruise  them  together  in  your  preserv- 
iag-|»an  with  a  silver  spoon,  and  let  them  simmer  gen- 
tly lor  an  hour.  When  cold  put  them  into  glass  jars, 
and  lay  over  them  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  bran- 
dy ;   then  tie  them  up  so  as  csrefully  to  exclude  the  air. 

BI.ACKBKKBT  Stkitp.— We  are  indebted  to  a  fri^^nd 
for  the  following  receipt  for  making  blackberry  syrup. 
This  syrup  is  said  to  be  almost  a  specific  for  the  sum- 
mer complaint.  In  1832  it  was  successful  in  more  than 
ooa  case  of  cholera. 

Tt>  two  quarts  of  juice  of  blackberries,  add  one  pound 
loaf  aogar,  |  ok.  nutmegs  i  ox.  cinnamon,  pulverised, 
\  oz-  cloves,  I  oz.  alspice,  do.  Boil  all  together  for  a 
diort  tinae,  and  when  cold,  add  a  pint  of  fourth  proof 
twaDdj.  From  a  teaspoonfull  to  a  wine  glass,  accord- 
mg  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  till  relieved,  is  to  be  given. 

CtrBBANT  Jkllt — Plaoc  the  currants  in  a  stone  or 
v|a0a  jar,  and  suspend  this  jar  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
until  the  currants  are  in  a  condition  to  yield  their 
readily;  then  place  them,  while  hot  in  a  bag,  and 
out  the  juice;  add  pure  double-refined  loaf  sugar, 
then  boil  until  it  jellies:  this  point  is  ascertained  by 
Iropping  a  portion  on  a  cold  plate,  and  if  it  will  hold 
«aC  vrith  the  plate  upside  down,  h  is  done,  and  should 
'tr  removed  from  the  fire.  Should  any  scum  arise,  it 
amy  be  skimmed  off.  Put  the  jelly,  while  hot,  into 
mr9f  And  cover  tightly.  Our  experiment  last  year  re- 
tilted  thus:  Twenty-seven  quarts  of  currants  gave 
v^entT-nine  pints  of  juioe,  and  with  twentv-nine  pounds 
■f  do«me-refloed  sugar,  gave  eighteen  ana  a  half  quarts 


l«ii 
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of  very  superior  currant  jelly.  Those  who  suppose  that 
currant  jelly  can  be  made  with  common  brown  sugsr, 
or  even  with  inferior  loaf  sugar,  will  find  themselves 
without  a  market,  as  an  inferior  article  cannot  be  sold. 
— Selected. 

Small  Bekk.'— For  making  three  gallons  of  beer, 
take  one  quart  of  molasses,  20  drops  oil  of  spruce,  1& 
drops  oil  of  winter-green,  10  drops  oil  of  sassafras  ^  add 
hot  water  to  make  the  requisite  quantity;  mix  the  ia 
gredients  well;  let  the  irquor  stand  till  it  is  blood- warm, 
then  add  one  pint  of  yeast ;  let  it  remain  ten  or  twelve 
hours;  bottle  it,  and  in  three  boars  it  is  fit  for  use. 

^wmttB  to  tforrteponlirntd. 

TUBNCPS  WITH  CoAN. — F.  G.  R.,  Shadwcll.  Ya.  On 
rich  land  very  good  crops  of  English  torneps  are  some- 
times obtained,  by  scaticrlug  ihe  seed  broadcast  over 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  last  hoeing.  If  the  sea- 
son is  dry,  the  tnrneps  seldom  amount  to  much;  but  if 
it  is  sufficiently  wet,  they  will  grow  well,  after  the 
stalks  are  topped;  or  if  the  stalks  are  not  ^nt,  and  the 
corn  is  cut  up  and  sliocked  at  the  proper  time,  the  tnr- 
neps, having  the  ground  to  tbemaelTcs  through  the  au- 
tumn, will  acquire  a  good  size. 

CifTEBiTB  Foa  Watkuino  Stock. — W.  J.  P.,  Lake- 
ville,  Ct.  There  is  no  objection  to  watering  stock 
from  cisterns,  properly  made.  Make  them  »o  deep  in 
the  ground  that  they  will  not  be  much  aflected  either 
by  the  heat  or  cold  of  the  atmosphere. 

Whitford's  CoaN-SHSLLEU. — W.  £.  W.,  Peoria, 
III.  We  have  no  information  in  regard  to  this  imple- 
ment, except  what  is  contained  in  the  article  to  which 
you  allude^Cultivator  for  1843,  p.  34. 

Daibt  Sai^t. — P.  W.,  Herkimer,  N.  T.  Pure  rock 
salt,  ground  fine,  has  generally  given  satisfaction,  for 
the  preservation  of  butter.  The  article  is  prepared  in 
a  nice  manner  by  C.  N.  Bxmjbnt,  of  thie  city,  and  put 
up  in  bags  of  twenty  pounds  each. 
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■.  C.  inVKKT 


Wherever  earth's  soil  U  by  the  feet 

Of  unseen  nncrela  trod,  ' 
The  jojoQs  flowera  •prinir  op  to  great, 

Theee  visitnuu  of  God. 

They  on  eeleetial  errands  mere 

Earth  noieeleeely  to  bleee, 
Oft  etoopiug  down  in  balmy  love, 

The  npwereis  to  careee. 

And  thus,  their  brealk  its  fragvanee  leaves 

Amonf  the  woodland  blooim. 
And  breathing  sense,  ihroogh  flowers  receiret 

Angelieal  perfames. 

The  scarlet  or  the  crimson  tips 

Thai  flowery  peuia  wear, 
May  be  Uis  vermeil  from  tlie  lips 

W  angtls  pahucd  Umto. 

IThfle  spirit- whispers  safely  Ue 

U'ithln  each  oHaUoe  Md, 
Thai  muidy  neak  to  Sorrow's  eye, 

And  lift  lu  drooping  lid. 

And  ah,  that  oryaial,  jrlistannff  clear 

Upon  the  tinted  lenf, 
May  be  an  aget^s  holy  tear. 

Dropi  there  for  Jiamaa  griof. 

Forerer  hallowed  iheat  as  fair, 

Are  all  the  blewt>d  flowers, 
That  scent  with  Heaven's  amiirosial  air 

These  faduig  earthly  bowers. 

Tlironjrh  flowen  Lore  finds  fit  utlcrarteet 

And  friendship  solnee  lends : 
For  lie  tlinl  ffiveth  Flowers  perchance 

Aa  angel's  sncssiige  scuds. 
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CoMMUKiCATioNiy  hftve  beeo  received  since  our  last, 
from  Agricola.  Newton  Rced^  Viator,  T.  J.  R.  Kee- 
nan,  6.  ofN.  R.,  J.  H.  Salisboiy^  A.  S.  Casseman, 
Win.  J.  Pettec,  Ambrose  Stevens,  A  Farmer,  Cyrus 
Bryant,  L.  D.,  R.  H.  Phelps,  J.  D.  Patterson. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  since 
our  last  as  follows: — "  Service-Pipes  for  Water,"  an 
investigation  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of 
Consult(a<(  Physicians  of  Boston,  by  £.  N.  Horsfoed; 
from  the  aiHhur.  '*  Illastrated  Phrenological  Alma- 
nac/* by  L.  N.  FowLUt;  from  the  publishers,  Fowler 
&  Wells,  New- York.  "  Diseases  of  Winter|-.Con. 
sumption,  Coughs,  Asthma,  &c.,  their  remedial  and 
avertive  treatment,  by  R.  J.  Culverwell,  M.  D.j 
from  the  publisher,  J.  S.  Redfield,  New- York. 

H.  R.  R.  The  apples  mentioned  by  you,  never  ar- 
rived. 

Seedling  CREmxT. — A  cherry,  raised  from  seed  by 
Dr.  H.  Wekdell,  of  this  city,  has  received  the  name 
of  *'  Wendell's  Mottled  Bigarreau.''  From  some  spe- 
cimens which  we  have  received,  we  think  it  is  a  valua- 
ble variety.  It  is  nearly  as  targe  as  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian, and  of  a  rich  and  excellent  flavor. 

Samples  or  Wool. — Mr.  J.D.  Patterson,  of  West- 
field,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  handsome 
samples  of  wool  from  a  yearling  ram  and  ewe,  imported 
from  France  by  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  July, 
1S48.  The  weight  of  the  fleeces  is  given  as  follows: 
ram  14  lbs.  8  oz. ;  ewe  10  lbs.  10  ox.  The  latter  raised 
a  lamb.  Mr.  P.  says,  **  their  wool  was  first  well  rub- 
bed with  soap,  and  they  were  then  thoroughly  washed 
in  a  cleftT  stream  of  nwDing  water,  and  sheared  as  soon 
as  they  were  dry." 

Albany  and  Rensselaer  HonTicuLTimAL  Socrs- 
TT.— We  had  no  opportaniiy  of  noticing  the  exhibitions 
of  this  society,  held  on  the  20ih  of  June  and  the  3d  of 
July,  as  our  June  number  had  previously  gone  to  press. 
The  display  on  both  occasions  was  highly  creditable. 
At  the  first  exhibitions  the  show  of  strawberries  was 
very  fine,  and  that  of  cherries  equally  so  at  the  second. 
The  premiam  for  the  best  variety  of  strawberries  was 
awarded  to  B.  B.  Htrtland,  of  Greenbush,  for  Burr't 
Ne^  Pine ;  for  the  best  variety  of  cherry,  (July  3d.) 
to  E.  £.  Platt,  of  Albany,  for  Black  Tartarian. 

The  exhibition  of  the  25th  of  July,  in  respect  to 
gooseberries  and  currants,  was  superior  to  any  ever 
held  by  the  society.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  season 
for  raspberries  and  cherries,  and  the  display  of  flowers, 
of  out-door  evltare.,  was  mnoh  lessened  on  aoooont  of 
the  severe  drouth.  James  Wilson,  of  Albany,  pre- 
sented forty-one  varieties  of  gooseberries,  receiving  the 
premium  for  the  greatest  collection ;  and  Henrt  Vail, 
of  Troy,  presented  seventeen  varieties,  receiving  the 
premium  for  the  beat  colleetion  and  finest  specimens. 
The  premium  for  the  beet  raspberry  was  awarded  to  H. 
Vail,  for  the  Falttolf;  for  the  beat  currant,  to  Jas. 
Wilson,  for  KnigkV$  Swut  f  for  the  best  oherry,  to 
Dr.  H.  Wendell,  for  Wtnd^lVt  Mottled  Bigarrtan, 
Fine  speoimens  of  corn  for  boiling  w^ere  offered  by  Mr. 
Dovw  and  Mr.  Kxrtland,  of  Greenbush;  and  fine  spe- 
cimens of  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  potatoes,  cabbages,  fico., 
by  Messrs.  Prentice,  McIntosh,  and  others.  Flow- 
ers were  offered  by  Messrs.  Rathbone,  Douw^  Wil- 
son, Nbwcomb,  Wendell,  and  others. 

The  Horse  i*  Tornado."-^ When  returning  from  oor 
late  excursion  to  Vermont,  we  called  at  Mr.  E.  Long's, 
Cambridge,  N,  Y.  Mr.  L.  is  extensively  known  as  a 
breeder  of  hlood  horses,  having  been  engaged  in  the 
business  thirty  years,  and  been  the  owner  of  several  eel* 
ehratod  horses.    He  now  owns  "  Tornado,^  a  horso  of 


mnch  distinction  on  aoooont  of  hia  blood  and  perfa 
ancea  on  the  torf.  He  wan  by  the  fisa 
Eclipse,  out  of  the  noted  mmn  PoU^f  Hophns.  Tc 
do  is  now  eleven  years  old.  He  was  pat  on  the  eeane 
at  an  early  age,  and  woo  aeversi  races  with  honeigf 
repute;  but  was  withdrawn  in  eosmayiciiee  of  sa  isjsj 
received  in  one  of  his  pasterns,  while  raaaing.  He 
will  be  reeoUeeted  fay  some,  ashaYisgraesivedthefrit 
premiam  on  blood  horses  at  the  N.  T.  Siair  Fair,  it 
Saratoga.  He  is  a  horse  of  attraetiTe  iqipearsae^- 
has  a  fine  head  and  eye,  a  beaatilbl  glossy  coat  tak 
dean  limba.  It  is  thought  ho  will  nik»  a  gasd  croe 
with  the  stoek  oC  the  neighborhood.  We'  saw  nose  d 
his  progeny ,  except  a  sprightly jea  rting  eoh,  aai  a  mr 
pretty  and  aetive  filly,  two  months  old,  from  a  thoroon 
bred  mare  belonging  to  Mr.  THostAa  Fowlbr,  sf  Wfae 
Creek.  BIr.  Loxo  showed  iw  a  faiaek  mare,  tkree^ 
fourths  blood,  as  he  informed  oa — a  vary  hawisnf  is. 
ima1»  and  a  fine  traveUer. 

Stock  for  Sale. — ^Persoaa  wishing  to  ohtsis  lis 
stoek,  are  referred  to  the  adTortiaoaieats,  in  thiiBim> 
her,  of  Messrs.  Binoras,  Tildibiv,  and  Fahsash. 
It  will  he  seen  that  the  geatleaiaii  first  aaoMd,  pnpcne 
to  offer  cattle  and  sheep  lor  sale  at  the  Stale  Ftirst 
Syraouse.  This  oecasiun  will  ondoohtedly  sfibrd  u 
excellent  opportonity  for  the  parehaaa  of  gosd  Msck  ef 
all  kinds. 

Protection  for  Roses  ajvd  iejokr  Plakt!.— 
During  a  late  oall  at  the  resideace  of  J.  S.  Pettibd!!. 
Esq.,  Manchester.  Vt.,  we  were  inftamtd  of  a  BOik  of 
protecting  roses  and  tender  plants  from  iBJnr  bv  ftuft. 
which  we  think  valuable.  Before  wiatcr  sets  is,  sai.! 
spmce  trees,  about  foor  feet  high,  (wUeh  tn  reailr 
obtained  in  many  sitoataoas,)  are,  after  tli^  haw  hm 
sharpened  aad  the  lower  iimbe  takes  off,  ssc  n  afskn 
for  the  support  of  the  shrubs.  The  ahnfas  aie  fiulese^ 
round  the  stakes,  and  small  bemloek,  or  eedar  haepi, 
are  plaoed  round  in  a  oooical  fbrsa,  in  siiflli  if  iir  qsn- 
tity,  (aad  bat  a  thin  layer  is  reqiamd,  m  they  pack 
closely  and  exclude  the  air),  to  aSbid  the dsaii ed  pvo- 
teotion.  They  remain  in  this  sitoados  i^ 
ther  returns,  when  the  houghs  aad  smhsi 
The  spruoes  keep  green  all  winter,  aad  impait,  4ums 
that  dreary  season,  an  enliveaiiig  aspect  te  tbft  ^ 
ttrre. 

Cotton  Cloth  Caps  pos  ELatcocxs.— These  ^it 
been  tried  in  the  eastern  States  with  great  saeee^. 
They  are  two  yards  square,  made  by  sewiag  twofims 
of  yard-wide  sheeting  together,  witb  a  stoat  bea  «: 
the  ends,  about  two  inches  of  the  oomers  seard  bsU 
to  which  strong  cord  loops  are  attached.  Tbroc^t 
each  of  these  loops  a  sharp  stick,  a  foot  aad  a  haJf  Ic^i 
is  thrust  into  the  bay,  which  seeores  it  to  its  p*>^ 
The  cost  is  30  cents  each;  that  is,  fo«ir  ysrds.  c  ' 
cents  per  yard,  and  two  cents  for  twine  sad  tliRK 
If  made  during  the  long  winter  cTenings,  the  cas.  / 
making  need  not  be  counted.  The  raia  caaaec  wet  z-^ 
hav  while  these  caps  are  on;  and  damaged  hs\.t:i 
tedious  drying  after  showers,  are  done  away.  >':v.< 
th^  time  to  use  them. 


The  Wheat  Crov. — ^Accomta  firaoa  the 
generally  fayorable  for  the  wheat  crop.  Is  the 
and  southern  portions  of  Ohio,  it  is  injared  hf  ns- 
which  struck  in  the  latter  part  of  Jaae,  and  s^-  * 
the  wheat  midge.  F.om  northesn  Ohio,  we  have  h»:- 
no  complaint.  In  Michigan,  we  leaca  from  Mr.  3L..* 
LART,  of  Macomb  connQ^,  that  the  crap  is 
ing  He  says  the  crop  was  sowed  late  for  fsar  «f 
insect,  [Hessian  fly  *]  and  ao  injmy  from  tks: 
had  been  experienoed.  From  Illiaois  aad  YTtwaats. 
we  hear  favorable  reports.  In  our  own  Stale,  vr  i^ 
lieve  the  crop  is  as  good  as  usaal,  tho^;h  isg^sw  ^ 
the  midge  to  some  extent  in  the  Westeim  part  ai .» 
State. 
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PofTPoysMSNT  or  THB  Ohio  Statb  Fair. —We 
Faarn  that  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agricultare  have  concluded 
■ot  to  hold  a  State  Fair  this  year,  od  aocomt  of  the 
f  reralenoe  of  the  Cholera  in  Cinciiuiati  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

St&iait  Cattlb. — We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Lieot. 
LtncH)  U.  8.  N.)  brought  to  this  ooantry  on  his  retorn 
from  the  Dead  Sea  expedition ,  a  pair  of  calves,  parchas- 
ed  at  Damascus.  It  is  said  they  have  been  placed  in 
poesesaioQ  of  Col.  Jambs  Castubuan,  of  Clarke  ooan- 
ty,  Va.  We  have  as  yet  seen  no  authentic  account  or 
description  of  these  oattle.  Will  Col.  Castlbman,  or 
some  person  acquainted  with  the  animals,  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  their  history  and  characteristics. 

Fatteotwo  Cattlb  ow  Hat  — Grass  which  is  cut 
while  it  is  in  blossom,  and  carefully  made,  will  fatten 
stoek  nearly  as  well  in  a  dry,  as  in  a  green  state. 
Some  of  the  beet  farmers  in  the  western  part  of  Ver» 
mont,  are  particular  in  making  their  hay  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Mr.  BowDisH,  of  Weybridge,   whose  stock  is 
well  known  for  its  good  qualities,  and  floe  condition, 
informed  us  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
cattle  thrive  on  bay.     His  oxen  and  steers  are  fed 
liberally  on  the  best  of  hay  through  the  winter.     With 
careful  driving,  they  perform  the  farm  labor  in  spring 
without  loss  of  flesh,  and  being  turned  on  sweet  pas- 
tures, at  the  proper  time,  they  get  in  high  order  for 
early  beef  for  the  Boston  market,  and  always  command 
a  good  price. 

Kbeping  Hbks. — ^Mr.  J.  M.  Mason,  of  Orwel,  Vt., 
osaally  winters  two  hundred  hens.  His  practice  is,  to 
bay  pullets  in  the  month  of  November.  He  buys  those 
which  were  hatched  early,  as  such  are  the  best  to  lay 
in  the  winter.  They  cost  about  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
each.  They  are  fed  in  a  great  degree  on  mutton,  Mr. 
M.  buys  sheep  in  the  fall  at  low  prices — about  what 
their  pelts  and  tallow  are  worth.  The  carcasses  are 
boiled,  the  tallow  saved,  and  the  flesh  and  bones,  after 
being  allowed  to  freeze,  are  kept  till  spring, — a  suiu- 
bie  portion  being  fed  to  the  heos.^daily.  They  are 
allowed,  in  addition  to  the  jneat,  a  little  oorn.  oats,  or 
bnck wheat.  They  lay  well  through  the  winter — com- 
fortable quarters  being  provided  for  them — and  continue 
to  produce  eggs  in  abundance  till  June.  It  is  found 
most  profitable  to  sell  the  whole  stock  at  this  period,  as 
they  are  generally  fat,  and  will  bring  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  a-picce.  If  kept  through  the  sum- 
mer, they  lay  but  little  in  the  warm  months,  the  eggs 
will  keep  but  a  short  time,  the  fowls  grow  poor  in 
tionlting,  and  if  kept  another  year  will  not  lay  as  well 
fcs  young  ones.  Mr.  M.  keeps  hens  only,  (no  cocks,) 
and  :s  inclined  to  think  he  obtains  as  many  eggs,  and 
:hat  they  keep  better  when  not  impregnated.  As  to 
rarieties,  ho  has  tried  several,  and  thinks  the  top^knott 
irill  generally  lay  rather  more  eggs  the  first  season ; 
Mit  their  carcasses  are  of  less  value  than  most  other 
cinds. 

MAPZ.B  StroAB. — ^The  last  spring  was  a  favoraMe 
»iie  for  the  manufacture  of  maple  logar.  Vermont,  as 
iMomly  pNTodooed  a  large  quantity— ^we  have  no  means  of 
^sowing  how  mnoh,  but  is  an  arti<"le  of  g^at  value  to 
he  state.  We  are  informed  that  the  process  of  making 
as  been  much  improved  within  a  few  years.  Instead 
€  boiling  the  sap  in  cast-iron  kettles,  it  is  boiled  in 
h Allow  pane  and  cooled  in  wooden  or  tin  vessels.  The 
d^aur  is  thus  freed  from  the  dark  color  and  irony  taste 
rhich  it  almost  always  had  when  made  in  the  old  mode. 
n  our  late  trip  to  Yermonly  we  saw  some  very  hand- 
c»me  samples  of  maple  sugar,  particularly  at  Mr. 
IiWBs',  in  Brandon,  and  Mr.  Bban's,  in  Manchester. 
Ir.  H.'s  was  a  sample  of  about  five  hundred  pounds, 
rbich  was  of  such  a  quality  that  it  would  have  sold  by 
he  qaasiftity  f«r  12^  eeaU  ner  pound.  Maple  trees 
ield  from  two  to  four  pofBttds  of  togtr  MMh|  inaaaa- 


son,  and  a  good  "grove"  afibrds  a  baiidsome  edition  to 
the  ineortke  of  a  farm. 

MowijvG  Pastuiies.-— We  have  before  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  grass  of  pastures  from  running 
up  to  sMd  and  dying  on  the  ground.  As  grass  grows 
with  more  rapidity  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  than 
at  a  later  period,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  properly  fed 
down,  without  putting  on  more  stock  than  can  be  kept 
on  the  land  after  the  fliuh  of  feed  is  over  5  and  yet,  if 
the  grass  goes  to  seed  and  lies  on  the  ground,  the  after* 
feed  will  be  less  in  quantity  and  of  poorer  quality.  The 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  mowing  the  grass  at  the 
right  time — before  it  has  run  to  seed,  at  all  events. 
This  may  be  done  on  many  pastures  to  good  advantage^ 
the  hay  obtained  being  of  good  quality  for  any  kind  of 
stock;  and  the  pastures  are  left  clean,  start  equally, 
and  aiSTord  a  good  growth  of  fresh  after-feed.  We  have 
lately  met  with  several  farmers  who  have  followed  this 
practice  for  many  years,  and  they  agree  with  us  in  re* 
gard  to  its  utility. 

UsBruLNEss  or  Swau.0W8. — ^While  visiting  a  friend 
in  the  country,  a  few  weeks  since,  we  noticed,  under 
the  eaves  of  a  barn,  near  the  dwelling,  about  fifty 
swallows'  nests.  The  bird  was  the  Hirundo  fidva^  or 
Clifi'-swallow,  of  ornithologists.  In  roost  of  the  nests 
there  were  young,  and  the  old  birds  were  very  assidu- 
ous in  providing  them  with  food.  We  observed  them 
at  difierent  times  in  the  day,  and  not  a  minute  elapsed 
in  which  one  or  more  birds  did  not  return  to  the  no^ts 
with  something  for  the  young.  Their  food  consisted  of 
winged  insects  taken  in  the  air ;  and  the  numbers  which 
were  thus  destroyed  by  this  colony  of  swallows,  must 
have  amounted  to  thousands,  each  day.  We  were  in* 
formed  that  no  flies,  or  very  few,  were  to  be  seen 
around  the  house  or  barn— the  family  and  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  farm,  being  thus  freed  from  a  disagree* 
able  annoyance. 

Large  Corn  Crop.— The  Ohio  Cultivator  stated 
that  John  Longhry  of  Adams  Co.  raised  1500  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  on  eleven  acres,  or  136)  bushels  pei 
acre  for  the  whole  field. 


Prices  of  Agricaltaral  Products* 

New.York,  Jaly  94,  1949. 
FIX>UR— OeneM«,  per  bbl.,  •S.OSa^S.lBf-WoMsm,  $4  7te 
•4.81.— Fancy  ftrands,  •S.50aS5.<»^. 

GRAIN— Wheat,  per  bush.,  $l.ieatl.25— Com,  50a«Oc.— Rys, 
57fB     Oats,  34a35c. 
BUTTER— bert,  per  lb.,  18B«te.— western  oairy,  19i«14o. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  <Wi6e. 
BEEP— Meas,  per  bbl.,  tl^oMl^JSO 
PORK— Mc«i,  per  bbl.,  $11— Prime,  MfM^A^. 
LARD— per  lb.,  0|a7ie. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  (be»t)  191«l4c.— Wertem  7e 
HOPS— per  lb.,  eriif  lort,  6080. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  0}aiOe.— New  Orleans 
end  Ahibama,  TkiO^t. 
WOOLr-(Bo«oo  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., 40a43e. 

American  fall  blood  Merino, 38aa^. 

<(  half  blood  do., aiodde. 

*'  one-footh  blood  and  common, fiOadOe. 

RxHAVis.— There  is  a  general  bveyanoy  in  the  market  Cot^ 
ton  brisk  and  in  demand.  FUmr  and  meal  m  good  demand  for  the 
east.  Proviaiona  are  firm,  and  prteea  for  meats  generally  upward. 
There  is  a  fair  bnshieas  in  wool,— prices  tending  npward^ 


To  Brnrserymeii,  Gardonevs  maOL  noftievltvrista* 

HAVING  completed  my  arrangementi  with  nnrseryroen  \a  Eng- 
land, France  and  Belginm,  I  am  prepared  to  import  from  any 
of  the  above  places,  any  thing  required  in  the  bnaineaa,  011  the  moat 
(hTMabJe  tenm,  and  special  alteniion  given  10  the  forwarding  w.t  > 
out  delay,  all  gooda  imported  by  me  or  consigned  to  my  care  by 

otbera.  ,      _ 

I  will  also  give  peraonal  attention  to  the  purchase,  or  aale  of  any 

thing  in  this  market,  or  neighboring  nurseriw,  for  distant  nnrscry- 

menT  Being  advised  of  tlie  variotw  stock  m  the  diiferent  nurse rie«« 

I  can  always  do  this  to  advantage.  -  ^    «  .-     .^ 

FOR  SALE  —Russia  Mats,  Osage  Oraage  Seed,  Plnm  and 

Cherry  pita,  Propagatinjr  «^'^5g,°^^»"5,'^=^^p^SE?JP**"'  **''  ** 
Horticultural  Agency,  145  Maiden  Lane,  New-Vdrk. 
Aagast  1.— It 


TlIE  CTTLTlVATOtt. 


Aug. 


HmtiP,  Shw*  t  H—tkn,  Ftupnttn,  Sfraam,  H.  T. 

FIFTY  (crMarilicrcruleMiilorODoailifi  Co.  ue  oeripiad  br 
ili*pioprl«iof.i>(UieMii»iMtiMiiiilic*Bliiv«ionor/,»ii»,(j 
•iso*,  snlmeiiia  bIiimM  ever)' d«*inUle  Twieii'  nC  ApplE,  pcin, 
PcKh,  Plun,  CfatnTi  Aprioul  nud  NecUilna.  Tnw  sent  rram 
tlicic  imrKrin  are  aiiiver«lly  ■dmired  Cur  their  vigcruiu,  liealihy, 
■ml  ».imVW  iff  """I"!— 'lie  IrtM  losmiilre  »  lUe  Burch«Mr  nf  « 
rapid  *di«iK«  Is  lnrjimcH  of  liB,  lud  beaotr  of  larm.— and  II  i> 

V91-  llicin  wii.i  their  otd«i  wiih  a  qualir/  M  ireei  alwajt  •aperlor. 

ef  HKjanly  ejubniicd  Noithib^  Spy. /rem  itnn  id  aiju/hi 
teMt'*!,  WJiKhUiey  wtUriiniiiiBalaMllvit.Mtaarelni'in,  in  *n 


:n  to  iheiii,  «  nwiion  of  Ike  Norlhern  Spy  it  alway*  iiiclwlcd. 
■j'lieyea'livatelaiselT,  nJ"!  "he  **•"*»•  the  B»*M  --    -■ 
f^hi- BumUtE,  Mr = '•-"-' 

III  ihwt,  all  of  Iga  ' 


III  ihwt,  all  of  Iga  herilUDdald  nrieliri.  early  aiHllala.  AimuE 
IbrtyorilMeliolr-eWliiiHlaol'pea'i.lKey  havetarfeiJied  and  well 
(iinniidlre<aariheOH*i(di(i,can»B«>m.aiid  fsaMsa'j  Lm 
ItiClut.  or  eherrie*,  pcaehe*.  plama,  Ac,  Uieir  DUr«riea  in. 
Flaile,  ill  tuf*  iiBinlien,  all  tlial  arc  mott  ileairabie.  l^l^po•ely 
limiliBB  tlieir  rarieliH  al  ttail  (reel  to  Ihme  nily  Ihnt  nre  of  an. 
proved  wonli,  Ikrlr  Caulocne  will  bEfnnnd  to  cmiUiii  Kanely 
one  IhnI  raiiiu  Inhiw  '-firU  nu  "    Permw  dauiiug  lo  hny  al 

lieiid  upnii  otitaiiiiiiR  lelceiiDiii  tf  ihs  beil  iruietiet,  u  well  a* 

lie  iHuprielora  have  )ieen  raieh  gralified  by  the  eoiiilniilly  In- 

■udfroniKeivEiiflnliili  and  iiiaolieiuiinaeontliiaiinee  of  Iktori 
from  lima  qmitrn,  Ihey  pledce  iliemirlvri  Unl  lb>  prodartinni 
M'  ilKir  auncriei  ikall  noi  forfeiiilM  paiiiulixy  which  ■•  an  fluiiar- 
Inaly  benownl  ulnn  limn. 

Maeh  ear*  ii  gina  lo  Ui*  paekiny  of  Irean,  ii  that  they  oan  be 
I  aiupoited  wilU  aately  tu  any  iIIhubs. 

'  Cai-iloiiui  may  be  ablBiiiad  al  Ibe  apiXhecan'  tlon  tt  M.  W, 
Hanrli.'!!,  Ih'Iwifu  Ike  llallrood  mid  Syraciua  Home  ;  and  by 
p  uimil  miicuion  u  iha  pnprieuf*. 

Aa«ii.iT-ai. 


Sale  of  Hereftord  CaUle. 
rr-HE  Menca.  BiHaHiu,  of  Vetmon:— brolhen-propoie  lo  lell 
'  M  pabiie  aocliAii.  on  Ikr  Show  Oniund  of  the  INew-Vork  maie 
pair  at  Hynu'iue,  fn.m  Ian  lo  iveiiiy  head  of  IlerefgtJ  Oiille,  3 
yeara  »!d  aiiil  ui>Jer— bnlU  anJ  hrir^u.  Our  callle~llrrcr<>t>)a— 
if  foB'id  onr  lieid,  were  pMchaaed  of  Mmn.  Ooniiii|:  and  So. 
(ham.  itlmin  free  yem"  ago.  Wii  have  been  dineaed  to  (Iva 
IhrM  ea'i'o  a  lair  irlal,  M  aee  wbiM  their  meilu  wnuld  prove  lo  be, 
UrnreiiiTerliilt  Ihenln  thrpabllr.  Wi  hm  enme  to  the  coiicin. 
r — ..< n  wmipeti  wIt!i  then  when  all  ilrair 

_ u  of  Uie  lieiefunli.  ■•  heiuK  a  race. 

„, _  .je  heai  prdliliAirkeepaudeiTe.Mut  prarinntheinaFlvei 

CrM  olaaa  canla  for  all  lh»  puipnae*  nt  iho  breeder  They  make 
a  uoMeena*  vut>  llirDurhoiMarlheiriradn,  aiureU  aawflh  lh« 
■■live  tinrk,  i1<nw.ng  a  mnl  md  deridnl  Ipipn-vtinnil.  We  .if- 
frr  thai*  eallle  K  the  public  with  Iha  alionf  couririiua  Ihat  Itaiy 
will  prove  adeiinibia  acquiMlian  to  any  licnL 
I  .  PURE  BRED  MERIKO  &HKBP. 

f~WeihallaliooiraT  al  private  lale.  alarfe  lotnr  purs  hi«1  Ma- 
tiiio  Sheep,  rrom  iiupoiUd  aire*.  The  bKe'lrnof  alicep  will  do 
wall  In  look  over  our  flnrkl,  befiva  purchaninjt  eliewhrra.  We 
aell  no  monfireli,  or  (na'la*.  or  wo.  Ihlr«  ulierp  for  gical  pcicra  ;— 
but  we  mean  to  dual  fHiily  with  lb»e  who  purebnie  of  lu,  aod  lell 


HcreTord  Bun. 

lJ<OR  tale  by  the  nibKriher,  ■  ItatI  hlooil  Mareftird  Bv|l,  from  Uia 
'  her<lorM»n.Coriii>ig*.HothaD,  Aibuny,  N.  Y.  Bald  boll 
ja  six  yeun  <i[d.  aud  for  lyramelry  of  form,  Bize.  an*!  tlie  thrin  uid 
M^ — ^  -i- 1.1.  gioch,  u  probably  ojiav -*  ■'- '-""  ■- 


rnifi  ealiacrlban  h*\-inr  diapaaed  of  Ihiir  paalara  laiida,  now  of. 

Buekaand  Buck  tjimbaal  anctlo^,  al'syracnw,  nn  Wediiaadny 
or  Thnridxy,  Iha  13th  or  I  Jih  of  Beplember  neii,  on  the  puiuKl* 
of  ihe  SUte  Fair.    Of  lima,  dee  aoiice  wiB  be  jiven 

Kaw  Irfbauon,  N.  Y„  Jnly  1J,  IMO.  -ftLDEN  A  CO 

We  refer  lo, 

B.  Blanrhard  t  Co..  Klnrterhnuk  Wool  I>epdi, 

Manfoid  Howard,  Ek].,  Albany. 

Ao^w  1— n. 

A  Rnall  Tmrm  WaHlctf. 

J^  Lrller  addreaaad  to  C  8  ,  Newport,  N.  Y.,  will  roeolTO  atloii- 

AOIIMI  1  ~tt.  • 


THfi  BOKTIC17LT  UH181; 
Jswaal  of  Rwwl  Art  Bad  Rnal  Ti 


'  OB  the  l>t  of  Iki*  onlh  (Joly.l  aad  Ibe  fBaie  ■■■hr<i  >«  be 

t.  n>  Oiuamiio,  <■  ■  iuwgagUf  frmaical  •■  ■■>  a  (uaiifa 

9.  lb  iW  DucatrnoH  lad  CCLTiriTiak  ^  rrair  lV«t, 

1.  Te  RuBAL  Abchitktiibb,  <*«;■■<(■(  diMigiuJit  Mmt^  <M- 
Uffll  ud  Vaiai,  Farm  BtuMH,  Gun,  I-tdg-,  ^<*  iimmt,  Timmm. 

It.,  ^. 

variiiuawarka  db  Raral  BobieetB.  by  in  GdiioT.  wbich  haverina. 

ID  BHi'-l,  oafsiae  poauble.  ia  giving  additioDa)  inumlae  ta  Ae  pt- 
irennrBanicDllBre,  nndlbeiaaiefBl  in  RbsI  IJft ;  eBl»«ii  an 
u  largely  oeenpyiai  all  Ihoie  iftHeeted  n  nnrMj)  fmitmat. 

All  readera  wkoliBve  ikc  Icbm  InlrrcBi  in  rvnli&in,aknU 
lake  a  work  which  la  exerting  neh  a  mauitoA  mOkcjicc  lipm  im 


■CMBiyu  rePeM,Ikal  Mr.  Da 
uf  Rural  Arcbiicriim  aod  ca 


IBO^I  laliora  in  the  drpartmriit  of  R__   __. 
liahmenl  givB  hin  antaauiHIiBl  elaimi  ■>  public  irapact     Tbra  ^ 
recl«  nre  already  aoen  in  every  pan  of  ike   ewttry,  ia  ia^BH< 
cottagia,  gardeni,  gracu-hooaea,  plewnre.Eniiuida,  frKiitf.  *t 

iiig'lhn^rD?™nt'^'c^irrvili^«.— Wno~*  Dm^t  Mk- 

'"  1  copier  ft.  »S-« 


ImporUut  to  tke  pMblic. 

[ORSX    AHD    CATTLE    MICDICHKa. 
tUtt^  Hmtr CaOk  u  dm.  v4m  Iha  aa^^—i 
mutilkm  Ik,  nmtk  if  ^t 

'pilE  BfideraisHd  huipcBi 
of    VMHimrr   ^nriict  ■ 


maiv    Tlie  prmrifi**  ^  «■ 

lion  of  renvfKl  tdredku.  u 

dteinea   tha 
■y       The«  ™ 


'reaaing  the  aatura^  f^mctioia,  w 


pJi^^n 


G.  H.  IMDO,  H  C 


liquid  blialei,  TSc.  per  bo 


aual,  75c.  per  packan. 

For  Hie  by  STIMi%0?f  ft  REED.  18  Mercbaiu'a  H 
DAOD'S  RoBU  ahdCjttu  Manicin  Dm>T,  Nb^  1 
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■k  of  TttVanet  u|hiu  all 
iT.'^b"  of  iwi  HrvicE  »  i^e  piacLiciI 


•■1i>1>1e  lMot:.''-~Bll/lin(UI  Oi 


r  ihould  be  irlUuni  ihit  inlr 


.jUbjC«r«» , 

Wilsy.  If.^-ymkj  LmlMr  Tneker,  utf  W.  C.  _- 
Drrbf  Jt  Co.,  Bi>^>l> ,-  W.JX  Tickiwr  A  Co.,  and  B. 


lOi.  Kr;  J.  B.  aissl.ud  Wonlbndgi  k  o 


k  Siilt  Filn,  uid  » 


kHblr  ipprov. 


"^E  rwilinie  la  mniilWcmrg  ihw  cdcbnucdUillivid  Cm^la 

York.  UMlKTe»it< 

Olcr  ail  iRhcr  milll.      mn  ■u>iiiiia>;>iirci>  il-ei  uviiwcin,  uicici<>«i, 

fH<»nni,  of  Hyn>cuM.  Tbey  wwb  «ry  ftmr»bly  uouued  b)-  iKe 
Rnicl  *>i  papcn;  bihI  ftvir  ■  eommnnleBIInn  of  Mr.  S.'i,  pnMidiHl 
in   Uir -TrKUnciioimif  itn  N.  Y.  Suie  Ag.  Sneisiy.  for  iM7,  il 

ne,  tcr  irtiieb  he  paid  fix,  ItuO)  (ixl  uKd 

Our  ffeni  are  f  slanalvcly  1ue&  utd  hjfhlj  tpprqved  tl  Ihe  Kmtb' 
Mw  swuini  rut*  We  va  panoiiMil  k>  ml*  dis  IbtiDWini  u- 
trscu  flan  Wnen  nceired  (yoiD  Una  J  K  PnmKIl,  of  »oua  C*. 
roliDS  :— ■'  Tlie  fun  TOB  tpt  lulnnmiec.  riM8]  hinft(ennic™»- 

f«n«,  he  *rila,  {April  V,  '*?>—"  Boih  Ihta  uirt  llie  iim  mill  7™ 

be^Uwor^br'^ ' -'-  " ' '-- 

mlioceiher  the  bcM 

State  Fun,  ud  an 


"I^ejfreateiwwTafeiBaiil  w*  bar*  laaatrad 

urricaliDrini,  hai  inluced  m  u  (teuly  anlarf* 

Lve  Iiope  br  (trlei  ail«niioB,  (o  Httit  a  ftmbar  - 

Onten  wOl  ba  HiaDkraUr  netitti,  and  raei 


mno  dealen  and 


Chemical  Hannra 

Mmu/tunirKl  »f  "  i*a  Qmrfi  Bamtmr  KnB-ytrk  MiHin  Cq." 
rpniS  muiure  >•  made  chiefly  of  Cecal  M.Ncr  from  Ihe  etaka, 

J-  111  «hlrh  II  miiHi  ■  •mall  ponirrn  of  luhiUiicea  Uiat  are  r/ 
■heniMl vFi,  pnwerful  M'n<>  of  TeK<leli«ii.  aiid  poaaeaa  ibe  Tinae  B 
«>  and  reoin  Iht  unmaiiiacal  «u  of  Ihe  nailer. 

find  odt  KiiM  prodBM  by  whicb  eloeiiKnu  mlRhl  be  viliitiaed 
auicklr,  and  all  Uieir  rertiliiliw  pn^iertie*  ma  ■trenfly  relained, 
lliat  llie  maiinre  rav  diwolte  ribwlr  and  In  proportkni  10  Ihe  r* 
quiremHiie  of  Ihe  plaiili,  and  Ihercfari  utKliKC  ill  efftcli  for  a 
■IDU  eqnd  H)  Ihalof  farm manlira 
Thi»  mreet  m>  u  leuill,  dlKsvered  by  Ihe  French  Chtmlna, 
jm  u  now  carried  ou)  wilh  complele  lucceae  in  nwre  Iban  aiiiv 
r  Ihe  Isrje  citiai  of  France,  ttheiBaoeh  nuuiorc  lacloriuate  ia 

ne  -'  0.  B.  K.  y.  H.  C."  h>a  entabtlilied  a  Fumry  on  an  as. 


Ihe  Prenrh  citlet,  Ihii  pri<?c  being  »  eMabtiihed  u  [o  aBbnl  only 
the  reaaDaiblFrennuieralion  to  which  we  are  honeilly  enlitleJ, 
Ihe  more  en,  u  ii<  nmujitiwlan  la  not  ef  Ihe  moal  agreeable  hind, 
and  wilhal,  Irodbleaonie  and  laborioBi. 

The  nunnfscliiriiiE  depannunt  iamidtr  flie  ipeclal  ctiar^e  ot 
Oaoasi  BOMlin.  IW|.,  wbo  hi*  a  perfecl  •deuliGc  and  praciical 
knowledge  of  manure  nntlen  grnenllir:  and  Ihe  company  hu 
enabliehed  a  tlandard  for  Ihe  ilreiipb  of  iH  mnnnie,  from  which 

lAich  ll  la  made  eoninin  of  ihemselvei  all  the  elemenu  neeeeUTy 
lathe  ferrilixation  of  the  aoll  and  grawlfacf  P^anla,  il  i«  exlreiaely 
"  adipled  to  mch  porpoaee. 
1  manure  an  wre  higti'y,  il  reqnirM  IS  tn  IS  barrelt,     -  —  - 

_.., ... ^t„,.    Amiiedi    - 

..lion  i.  .fmple 


Amlied  inhllil,  iilifof  .  ..  ., 
will  aalBce.  (I*  ag^icaiion  ia  ilmple  and  euy,  and  priuied  in. 
nructioiiaror  iti  dk'wIII  pcccmipiiiiy  each  pnrcel  aent  to  order. 

We  deaire  ji  I0l>a  remembered,  ibeioar  maanrehu  nonmilar. 
iTy  to  another  kDown  njtder  lh«  dbibc  ef  -'  pondrctie,"  ahhovgli 
the  principal  eomppnenT  of  flora  iihe  fecal  mailer)  la  the  aame  ai 
Lhal  which  la  naed  in  the  poiulrelle,  iu  a  much  leaa  prnporliou^  em 

allogelher  of  a  diflereal  naiora  and  kllid- 
II  bdonga  ml  10  «  10  enlogiae  fanher,  Ihe  qaatliy  efoBr  ■■. 

PRICES,  TAKSN  AT  THS  FACTORY: 

3T|  cenu  per  buahel,  wiihom  package  ; 
SO  ceiLla  per  boahel,  packed  in  BarreUj  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 
Order*  addreaaed  10  the  above  Company,  at  Ihelrofiea,  71 
''""'"       ""    '       ■"  ba  pnfb|Kly  attended  10- 

, , -  OBO.  BOKHBR,  IX. 

{IT-ne  hctory  will  ha  In  Ml  oparatlea  eally  in  Ibe  aprlng,  wt 
nauore  ean  be  bad  in  April  nexl,  and  at  any  iIbib  aftarwaida. 


JoliB  MkTher  A  Co. 

•dnml  W«taaH,  tW  FWW^  aw  daw  aaaa  ^ 
fmliui  Bnat,  Km-tt*CUt, 
TTTHERE  Ihay  hare  for  nle  over  SDD  dilTc  rent  ^Hlteina  and  •!■« 
TT  of  PI0WB,  oTiha  moal  approved  kinda.  and  tunable  Ibr  all  hindi 
of  toll,  tofelher  wiih  the  rnnel  eiteniiTe  aaaortmenl  of  Agrienlloral 
ImplemeBU  ever  oflbred  for  lala  in  the  cily  of  New  York,  wbKh 

nock  before  nwehaimgeliewhere.  Amoni  the  plowa  advenlaed 
will  be  rtMiAS.  Mayher  k.  Co  'a  eelebraud  end  uneqaalled  FiiM 
Preminm  EagteD  now,  wlllioni  doubt  IhebCM  andoheapoa  plow 
IB  be  had  in  Iha  United  Blalim 

N.  a    Caaiinga  of  all  klnda  Bade  lo  order. 

New-York,  Oei  I,  IW.-if. 


\^^-  Y  \5^r**" 
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Contents  of  this  If  amber* 

Ra^baiidry  of  Vermont...... * 

System,  Order  aitd  ^coiioni)-*-ui  Feeding  Stock,  by  Aciu- 
COLA, ; 

Shttll  we  Kill  Moles  ? 

CompArnlii  e  profits  o^  Free  etid  8'aTe  Labor,  by  A  ViBOl- 
AN,  and  by  P., 

Mineral  Cements....... 

8lio<'in^  ll<'r«e«, • 

Analyais  of  Grains  uid  VegeUbles,  by  J.  H   Salisbcky,  *  • 

Renovation  of  T^ands,  by  nK?rxPACK, 

Fair  o(  the  N.  Y.  Stale  Ag.  Society, 

Spaying  Cows. , «. 

NeW'York  and  Buflklo  Frnit  ConventiotiS'^lhqairies, 

Strawberries.  Extracts  from  Correspondence — Monagement 
of  Yuuitg  Apple  Orchards— Horticultural  Ilems, j 

Curcttlio— Curcniio  Catcher,  by  I.  HilorxTH, 

Tlio  Lotig-IIorned  Breed  of  Ciiltle, 

The  Pea*  Fowl  —Highways,  by  Vi ato», 

Farm  Improvements,  by  W.  L.  BAToK—Importcd  Cattle  by 
AttaaosK  STkvsns, 

Liiiffation,  by  KaiMer, 

Yield  of  Crops  in  Ohio— Agricultural  Reading,  byRtsTlcrs, 

Agriculture  of  California,  by  J.  ARaX— Weather  in  Vir- 

,    giiiia,  by  J.  Bu.'fcllf 

The  cost  of  Pine  Wool,  by  NRwtok  Rcrd — Whre  Fcuces, 
byR.  H.Phelps 

The  $100  Premium  on  Sheep,  hy  A-  L.  fiixoHAM^What 
constitutes  a  Thorough*breu  Ilorse  ?— I)isease>muiig  Hor- 
ses, by  J.—MushrooinSi 

The  Wheat  Midge '. 

Cement  for  Floors^  by  C.  B.— Harrcstipg  Machines— SheU 
tering  Manure, 


rrcstni 
biiftre 


Vegetable  Manure— Nutriment  in  Dimeretit  Crops— Agricul- 
tural Shows, 

Duraesiic  Economy,  Recipes,  4c.— Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents— P»»eiry. 

Notes  for  the  Month).. . ......«.« •••.••..•.....«« 
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I  I.I.U  flll^  A  TIO  V  9. 

Fig.  60— LongoHomed  Ox, 948 

•7— The  Pea  Fowl, 949 


NOW  IN  the;  press, 

TO  Bl  PVBLISIRI}  OK  THI  nXST  Of  AVOtTIT, 

THB  AMERICAN   FRiriT  CVI.TUIU8T, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

A   Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fnut  CuUnrist, 

*^  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions, 

having  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  easentially 

ALL    THB    VALUABLE    INFORMATION 

Knowu  at  the  present  time,  lelative  to 

FRUIT9  AND   PRUIT   OOLTURB. 

It  will  contain 
THRBB  nVNDBfBD  ACCVRATB   BNORAVINOB, 

And  will  include  condenwd  and  full  deacriptiona  af  all  fMtt  of 
merit  or  celebrity  enltivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  eonfVisi<m  in  a  nwnerons  list  of  varieties,  careAil  at- 
tentioa  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  ihe  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  ]  and  Atrther  to  enable  the  rea- 
der to  know  at  a  glanee,  the  vafipus  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  numerous  figures  of  fruits'  are 

BXACT   IMFRBMION9 

Of  RTarage  specimens.  The  descriptions  hRve  been  prepared  in 
nerirty  every  case,  from  the  fruits  themselves ;  and  to  distinguish 
ized  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  ex- 
tensively fUfde  witii  specimens  ft-om  several  difTerent  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  m  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qusUties  w  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis- 
tance has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Unioa. 

The  whole  will  form  a  handsome  duodecimo  voluma,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar. 

Pemviah  Gnano. 

JU9T  arrived  tram  the  Chinche  Islands^  790  tons  first  quality 
Peruvian  Onano.  Six  years'  of  experience  ia  Ae  use  of  this 
guano  by  our  farmers  and  gardeners,  in  the  States  borderitig  the 
Atlantic  coast,  has  proved  it  far  superior  to  any  other,  and  the 
cheapest  manure  they  can  purchase.  It  is  narticulany  valuable  (br 
wheat  and  other  winter  grain,  grass,  and  in  fact,  all  crops  grown. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  ft  CO^. 
July  1— 2t.  189  ft  191  Water  street,  New  York. 

Albany  AKTicaltoral  Warehoase  and  Seed  Store. 

/CONSTANTLY  on  hand,  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of 
^^  the  most  approved  Implements  and  machines  required  by  the 
husbandman,  all  of  which  are  warranted  of  the  best  kinds  in  use, 
and  to  giT9  satisfaction  to  tbej;>tirchaser. 

For  luiit,  description  and  prices,  see  catalogue  of  Albany  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  furnished  gratii  on  appuca- 
tioQ  by  mail  or  otherwise,  by        H.  L.  RMERY. 

wholesaie.and  Retail  Dealer  ana  Manufacturer. 
Anzom  l.->lt  Not.  859  and  971  Br«a4WRy,  Albflay,  N.  Y. 


Partner  Wanted. 

T^HB  proprfelors  of  a  nursery,  contsiniBg  alsoat  95  ancs  sef  to 
'*-   trees,  two  small  green  houses,  and  oOer  Dauera  r^famat  f^ 
the  carrying  on  (if  the  business,  desire  lo  obtain  an  adirs  laieli- 
gent  and  industrious  man  as  the  work  ng  partBcr. 

The  nursery  has  a  repntaiion  for  correctacaa  second  to  bsbs  m 
the  United  States. 

The  requisites  fbr  the  applicant  to  possess,  will  be  eiKTgy,  arfe'vt 
industry,  intelligence,  three  to  five  huttdred  doi!ara  capiiaT,  a&d  at 
much  more  as  he  pleases.    For  further  pertieolars  address 
No.  960,    Oifiee  oT  Cultivator,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

August  l^^lt. 

■  i.^— i^.^— ^».^— »»»— ^.i^^^.^—^^— i^^^—^— ^.«»^^i»^.^^^ 

WHKELRa'a   PATXNT  BAIL&9AD    BOBBK   rOVXBl  AVB 


Orershot  Threahni^ 

^HE  public  are  cautioned  to  b«  particvUr  in  ovderii^  te  sbott 
*■  machines,  that  they  are  not  deceived,  and  ioalcad  tf  geeaf 
a  genuine  article  (nf  *'  Wheeler^  Patent  "  and  made  by 
selves.")  are  put  oflT  with  a  different  kind,  made  bydifi^ 
and  which,  not  having  been  long  before  the  poboe.  are 
character  or  sepotatioii  as  to  durabiiity  rr  eSeieBry.  8i 
chines  are  now  being  made  and  sold  in  the  eiiy  otf"  New-York,  i 
advertised  as  "  AlltH't  Improved  BaOrcad  H  rm  i^Ns«r,« 
lAsc  TAredbtitg  Machinu  r.nd  Sepnrtaon^^  duRamg  far 
(he  advantages  guaranteed  with  **  Wheeler's  ^lent  MachiaM." 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  limt  oo  osie  Ins  be» 
authorised  by  tlie  patentees  to  make  Wheeler's  PMnit  Horse  low- 
ers, nnd  no  other. power  is  offered  in  Ihe  market  pOBwessiaf  &rx 
qualities  ms  reesrds  simplicity,  efficiency,  or  dmnabiUty.  Ac  fs- 
nuiue  may  be  known  by  the  brand  and  marks, 

{WKEVLKkV  PATBITT.  I 
July  8,  1841.         J 
Communications  concehiing  the  above  mwrliiBif  ■  an  sniii  iari 
and  will  receive  prompt  attentiou.    Liberal  i  niHiHimiii  ii  sfewst 
to  those  who  wish  to  buy  to  sell  again.  H.  L-  EXERT, 

General  Ajpent  for  the  Patentees,  ari^  1 
Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  August  1,  1649. 

For  Sale. 

'T^HE  stock  and  good  will  of  an  AgricalturaJ  ajid 
-*-   Store,  in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.    Said  pi>nr» 

business,  which  cun  be  easily  increased  to  «ny 

Any  person  wisliing  to  purchase,  may  direct  to 
arkP.O.,  N.  J 
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l5&,Ncv. 
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Wire  for  Fences. 

all  sizes,  bright,  annealed  or  galvanised,  of  tibe  best  qaaSiT 
Prices  from  f6^  to  SIO  per  100  lbs.  For  galTaaiziDg  ihe 
or  coating  it  with  ini,  9|  tts.  per  lb.  will  be  char^gcd  m  adi 
Wire  is  best  galvanised,  as  this  keeps  it  bright,  aad  aafces  it 
much  longer.  A-  B-  AUJES  A  CO, 

August  1— It.  1B9  Jb  191  Water  street,  Sew-Yetk. 


Books  for  Rural  Ubmri* 


I.*!. 


THE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the 
TOB,  No.  407  Broadway,  Albany : 
American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L.  Attea,  $1. 

Shepherd,  by  h.  A.  Morrstt,  #1 

^>-       PouJterer^s  Companion,  by  C.  N. 

Veterinarian,  by  S.  W.  Cole.  <0 

Herd  Book,  by  L  F.  Allen,  93. 

Farmers'  Encyclopedia,  Si. 

Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Boist,  9L 

Agricultursl  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Liebig,  $1. 

"  "  by  Prof.  Johnston,  $1 JS. 

**  "  by  Chaptal.50eents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downing.  99. 
Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beecher.  $1. 
Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beecher,  75 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Buist,  75  ccnta. 
Farmer's  Manual  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner,  50  eeats. 
Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Tboinas|j  50  cenu. 
Fruits  snd  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J 
Farmers'  Dictionary^  by  Prof.  Gardener,  $1.50 
Farmers'  Comnaaion,  by  Judge  Bnel,  75  cents. 
Lanseape  Gurdeniug»  by  A.  J.  Downing,  t&^a 


Gclhts 


»  ^Mi»hBd  on  tht  Jint  qf  •aeh  morOk,  ai  Atbm^f,  JH  T^  If 
LVTHCR   TUCMBR,   PROPAISTOR. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  lb  QANFORD  ROW AKDi^  X^dilon. 

f  1  per  anil.— 7  copies  for  ^S—IS  for  #10. 

It^  All  sabscripiiops  to  eoraawaee  wHk  the  wIbbbc,  Ohs  Jb. 
No.,)  and  to  be  psid  w  adyancb. 

tO^  All  subscriptioos,  not  renewed  bypayBMal  ftr  the  osst  year, 
are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  volune. 

O:^  The  back  tdIS.  can  be  f^vnished  lo  new 
mav  be  obtained  of  the  (bllofwing  Agents : 

New. YORK— M.  H.  Nbwmaji  Jk  Co.,  199 

BOSTON— J.  BsacK  &  Co.,  59  North  Market-^sL,  aad 
7  Congnss-st 

PHlIiADELPH[A--0.  B.  Zmnt. 

Ai>vicBTis«it9XTs->The  ahaifw  fbr  adruitiscnMBis  is  •!.  9«  tt 
lines,  lor  each   insertion.    No  variatioii  atads  6am  iLaae  aa^ 
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SnggcfltiOTU  for  Saxvan*. 

CkftMCM  ia  Peimanent  Pailare  or  MeniH>i . 

Editobs  or  THB  CrLTTTATOR — I  «»  Bwars  .tfast  tbe 
Mineroiu  eoiT«epnndentB  of  THt  CitilivatoT  keep  iti 
ytgei  to  well  stored  witfa  oripiinBl  communicarionR,  B9 
quilB  gen«rt]ly  (o  praclinlB  the  pablishinj  of  lengthy 
c^notB  (rotD  other  nonrcei.  Bat  Ihe  following  re- 
aarkRaf  Prof.  Johhstom,  npon  "  PermKieHt  Pasture 
or  Memiotr,"  evinoe  »  riiuch  acearkte  and  eiteiui'rs 
obMrvmtioB,  sod,  withal,  no  eatirelj  oorrMpond  with 
tta  eipernnce  o[  Intellit^eot  farnwn,  Ifaat  ihty  naf 
well  find  *  place,  at  snioetinie,  in  ymr  oolamsa.  With 
Ihii  view,  1  bsTe  tranwribed  tbe  acoomponying  extract, 
uhI  if  vou  think  aa  I  do  about  it,  jiul  pretenc  it  to  joar 
■•adenr  vboRever  fOD  find  room  for  It,  and  I  doubt  iiM, 
tbe  perawal  win  intereet  tbenn.     F.  Houaool. 

When  land  ii  laid  down  to  pennaoeDt  fgnai,  it  ander- 
ICoes  a  series  of  chan);es,  which  bave  freqaeiitly  atrest- 
•d  attention,  and  which,  though  not  diflicnit  to  be  nn- 
d«rstQod,  have  often  appeared  myaterions  and  perplex- 
ing to  praoticBl  men.     Let  na  eonaider  theae  ohangea. 

a.  When  grass  seeds  are  sown  for  the  purpose  of 
forminf;  a  permanent  sward,  a  rich  crop  of  ((rasa  ia  ob- 
tained during  the  Rral,  and  perha(«  also,  tbe  aecond 
fear,  but  the  produce,  srier  three  or  four  jears,  lessens, 
and  the  ralua  of  the  paslare  diminishes.  The  plants 
gradually  die  and  leave  blank  spaces,  and  Ihese  again 
are  slowly  filled  up  by  (he  sprouting  of  seeds  of  other 
species,  which  have  either  lain  long  buried  in  the  soil 
oi  have  been  brought  ihilhor  by  ihe  winds. 

Vris  first  change,  which  ia  almost  aniversally  obser- 
»Bd  in  fields  of  artificial  (trasa,  arises  in  part  from  the 
change  which  the  soil  itself  baa  undergone  during  the 
few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  grass  seeds  were 
•own,  »nd  in  putt  from- the  species  of  grass  selected 
iKtt  being  aaoh  ms  tbe  soil,  at  aiiy  time,  could  perma- 
nently apstain. 

b.  When  this  deterioration,  arisin)^  IVom  the  dying 
oat  of  tbe  sown  graaaei,  baa  reached  its  ntmost  point, 
tka  award  befias  gradnlly  to  improKe,  natural  graaMia 
pni[«d  to  the  soil,  spriag  up  In  (be  blank  places,  and 
from  year  te  year,  the  prodnoo  becomes  greater  and 
gt^ater,  and  the  land  yields  a  more  Taluable  pasture. 
Practical  men  *ften  say  that  to  this  improTement  there 
are  no  biV)*,  "nd  that  Ihe  older  the  pasture,  the  more 
Taluable  ic^comes. 

Bat  this  is  true  onU  within  oertain  limits.     It  may 

riTe  tme  for  the  entire  ctrrrenoy  of  a  lease,  or  even 
the  life.limfl  of  a  single  observer,  but  it  ia  not  gene- 
rally ti^e.  Eren  if  pastured  by  stock  only,  and  never 
oaown — the  improTement  will  at  length  reach  lis  limit 
•r  liiiiheet  point,  and  from  this  time  the  value  of  lbs 
Biraril  will  begin  to  diminish, 

c.  This,  acain,  is  owing  to  a  new  ohange  whioh  has 
•oma  aver  tbe  loil.    It  ha*  htmnos,  ia  toaa  defree, 


egtbausled  of  tfaoae  aobatanoet  whiah  ■ 
tke  {growth  of  the  nioraTalaable  graaaea— leas  Dulritiva 
•peciea,  therefore,  aod  SDcti  aa  ais  lea*  willingly  eaten 
1^  cattle,  lake  tbeir  place. 

Snob  is  the  almost  aolTeraal  proceta  of  change  which 
old'  grass  field*  nndergo,  whether  they  be  regularly 
mowed,  or  constantly  pnatured  only — provided  ihoy  am 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  If  mown,  they  begin  lobil 
•be  sooner,  but  even  when  pastured  they  can  bo  kept  in 
a  state  of  full  prodaotivoness  only  by  repeated  top-dres- 
sings, esperaally  of  saline  manures— ^al  ia,  by  adding 
to  the  soil  those  subalances  whioh  are  necessary  (o  ths 
growth  of  the  valnaUe  grosses,  and  of  whioh  it  sofiier* 
a  yearly  and  nnavoidable  low.  Hpnoe  the  rich  grasa 
lands  of  oar  father*  are  found  now,  in  too  many  oasea, 
to  yield  herbage  of  litflk  value.  Hence,  also,  in  near, 
ly  all  ooantriei,  one  of  the  flrst  step*  of  an  iroproring 
Bfrricnltore,  ia  to  plow  out  the  old  and  failing  pastures, 
and  either  to  convert  them  permanently  into  arabla 
field*,  or,  after  a  few  years'  cropping  and  maauriog, 
again  to  lay  them  down  lo  grass. 

Bnt  when  tbna  plowed  out,  the  surfiice  soil  npon  oM 
grass  land  is  bond  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  al. 
teration.  When  sown  with  grass  seeds,  it  nay  haTs 
been  a  stiff,  more  or  leas  grey,  bine,  or  yetlcw  clay — 
when  plowed  onl,it  is  a  rich,  brown,  generally  light 
and  friable  vegetable  monld.  Or  when  laid  dawn  it 
Bay  haVe  been  a  pale-oalored,  red,  ot  yellow  sand  or 
loan.'  In  this  ease,  tbe  sarface  sail  i*  still,  when  tora- 
ed  np,  of  a  rich  brown  color — it  is  lighter  only,  aad 
more  sandy  than  in  tbe  formar  oaae,  aod  rest*  upon  a 
suhaoil  of  sand  or  Inam,  instead  of  one  of  clay.  It  is 
from  the  prodnotion  of  this  change  ^at  the  improve- 
ment caused  by  laying  land  down  to  grass  principally 
reaolts.  In  what  doea  this  change  ooosiBt  ?  aod  btfw  is  . 
it  efieetsd  1 

If  the  surface  soil  npon  stiff  olay  lands,  whioh  hav« 
lain  loi^  in  grass,  be  chemically  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  not  only  much  richer  in  organic  matter,  bat 
often  also  poorer  in  almnina  iban  the  soil  which  fortned 
the  snrfaoe  when  the  grass  seeds  were  first  sown  upon 
it.  The  brown  mould  a^ich  forms  on  lighter  lands  will 
exhibit  similar  ditTsrenoes  when  oompared  with  tbe  Knl 
on  whioh  it  rests;  bnt  the  proportion  of  alumina  in  lb* 
latter  being  originally  small,  tbe  diflenaoc  in  TMpasl 
to  this  oonslitoent,  will  not  be  so  pereeptible. 

Tbe  etTect  of  this  change  on  the  surface  soil  is  in  alt 
eases  to  make  it  more  rich  in  those  substanoea  whieh 
cdltivated  plants  require,  and  therefore  more  fertile  in 
com.  But  strong  etay  lands  derive  the  farlherjmport. 
eat  benefll  of  being  rendered  more  loose  and  friable. 
and  thus  mora  easily  and  mora  economiodly  cnltiratad. 

The  mode  in  whioh  this  chaoge  is  brought  about  i» 
as  follows: — 

1.  The  roots,  in  penetrating,  opea  aod  looara  rhn 
■niijaeent  sttfTclay.  Diffusing  tbemseivea  everywhere 
fJhflf  graduallii  rain,  tji  intrtiuing  tht  bulk  iff  Iht  sw 
fact  loii.     The  latter  is  thus  converted  inta  a  aialiN* 
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of  olajr  and  decayed  rooU|  which  is  of  a  dark  colori  and 
it  necessarily  more  loose  and  friable  than  the  original 
or  sabjaoent  unmixed  clay. 

2.  But  this  admixture  of  roots  affects  the  chemioal  com- 
position, as  well  as  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  soil. 
The  roots  and  stems  of  the  grasses  contain  much  inor- 
ganic— earthy  and  saline — ^matteri  which  is  gathered 
from  beneath  wherever  the  roots  penetrate,  and  is  by 
them  sent  upwards  to  the  surface.  A  ton  of  hay  con- 
tains about  170  lbs.  of  this  inorganic  matter.  Suppose 
the  roots  to  contain  as  much,  and  that  the  total  annual 
produce  of  grass  and  roots  together  amounts  to  four 
tons,  then  about  680  lbs.  of  saline  and  earthy  matters 
are  every  year  worked  up  by  the  livhig  plants,  and  in  a 
great  measure  permanently  mixed  with  the  surface  soil. 
Some  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  carried  off*  by  the  cattle  that 
feed,  and  by  the  rains  that  fall,  upon  the  land—- eome 
remains  in  the  deeper  roots,  and  some  is  again,  year  af- 
ter year,  employed  in  feeding  the  new  growth  of  grass 
^HBtill  a  sufficient  quantity  is  every  season  brought  up 
from  beneath,  gradually  to  enrich  the  surface  with  ¥a- 
luable  inorganic  matter,  at  the  expense  of  the  soil-  be- 
low. 

3.  Nor  are  mechanical  agencies  wanting  to  increase 
this  natural  difference  between  the  surface  and  the  un- 
der soils.  The  loosening  and  opening  of  the  clay  lands 
by  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  allow  the  rains  more  easy 
aecess.  These  rains  gradually  wash  out  the  fine  parti- 
cles of  clay  that  are  mixed  with  the  roots,  and  carry 
them  downwards,  as  thtoy  sink  towards  the  subsoil. 
Hence  the  brown  mould,  as  it  fbrnra,  is  slowly  robbed 
of  a  portion  of  its  alumina,  ani  is  rendered  more  open, 
while  the  under  soil  becomes  even  stiffer  than  before. 
This  sinking  of  the  alumina  is  in  a  great  measure  ar- 
rested when  the  soil  becomes  covered  with  so  thick  a 
sward  of  grass  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  rain-drops, 
or  of  the  streams  of  water  by  which  the  land  is  period- 
ically visited.  Hence  the  soil  of  some  rich  pastures 
contains  as  much  as  10  to  12,  of  others  as  little  as  2 
to  3  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

4.  The  winds  also  here  lend  their  aid.  From  the 
naked  arable  lands,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  every 
blast  of  wind  carries  off  a  portion  of  the  dost.  This  it 
suffers  to  fall  again,  as  it  sweeps  along  the  surface  of 
the  grass  fields — ^the  thick  sward  arresting  the  parti- 
cles and  sifting  the  air  as  it  passes  through  them.  Eve- 
rywhere, even  to  remote  districts  and  to  great  eleva- 
tions, the  winds  bear  a  constant  small  burden  of  earthy 
matter ;  but  there  are  few  practical  agriculturists  who, 
during  our  high  winds,  have  not  occasionally  seen  the 
soil  carried  off  in  large  quantities  from  their  naked 
&elds.  Upon  the  neighboring  grass  lands  this  soil  falls 
as  a  natural  top-dressing,  by  which  the  texture  of  the 
surface  is  gradually  changed,  acd  its  chemioal  constitu- 
tion altered. 

5.  Another  important  agency  also,  must  not  be  over- 
looked. In  grass  lands  insects,  and  especially  earth- 
worms abound.  These  almost  nightly  ascend  to  the 
surface,  and  throw  out  portions  of  finely  divided  earthy 
matter.  On  a  close  shaven  lawn  the  quantity  thus 
spread  over  the  surface  in  a  single  night  often  appears 
surprising.  In  the  lapse  of  years,  the  accumulation  of 
the  soil  from  this  cause  must,  on  old  pasture-fields,  be 
very  great.  It  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of 
practical  men,*  and  so  striking  has  it  appeared  to  some, 
that  t)|ey  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  slow 
but  constant  labor  of  these  insects,  the  entire  formation 
of  the  fertile  surface  soils  over  large  tracts  of  oountry . 

I  have  directed  your  attention  to  these  causes  chiefly 


in  explanation  of  the  dianges  which  by  loag-lyisg  n 
grass,  the  stirface  of  our  stiff  clay  land  is  foood  to  is. 
dergo.  But  they  apply  equally  to  other  aotls  also— fht 
only  difference  being  that,  in  the  case  of  soch  as  are  si* 
ready  light  and  open,  the  change  of  texture  is  act  as 
great,  and  therefore  does  not  so  generally  arrest  the  at' 
tention. 

Upon  this  subject  I  may  trouble  you  further  with  t¥s 
practical  remarks-^ 

1.  That  the  richest  okl  grass  lands— those  vkiek 
have  remained  longest  in  a  fertile  condition — are  gese- 
rally  upon  our  strongest  clay  soila.  Thb  is  ovis*  to 
the  fact  that  such  soils  naturally  contain,  ami  br  their 
comparative  impermeability  re-tain,  a  larger  store  of 
those  inorganic  substances  on  which  the  valnsble  j^raai. 
es  live.  When  the  surface  soil  becomes  defieiest  n  lay 
of  these,  the  roots  descend  further  into  the  lebsoilj  ad 
bring  up  a  fresh  supply .  But  these  grass  lands  sre  sot 
on  tys  account  exempt  from  the  law  above  expUised, 
in  (flidience  to  which  all   pastured  lands,  vbeo  left  lo 


*  The  perrosaenee  of  a  ine  csrptsting  of  rich  sad  iwoet  wr. 
apoa  a  portion  oi'  his  farm.  tM  ascribed  (by  Mr.  Pordie)  to  "  the 
K{M>wingt  of  the  wormt.  apparently  immeiMcYy  numcrou«,  wbich 
iaeeMantly  act  as  a  rich  lop-JreMittff."— Prise  EsMiyi  of  Iha 
BichlsMlflodetr^^lM. 


natore,  must  ultimately  become  exhausted.  The; 
eventually  become  poorer ;  but  in  their  ease  the  drtesi- 
oration  will  be  slower  and  more  distant,  aad  bj  jadi- 
cious  top-dressings  may  be  still  longer  proiractni. 

2.  The  natural  changes  whieh  the  snriacc  soil  Bsder> 
goes,  and  especially  upon  clay  lands  wbeii  laid  don  to 
grass,  explain  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure.  W 
means  of  artificial  grasses,  a  sward  equal  to  that  wiiiti 
grows  naturally  upon  old  pasture  lands.  As  the  td 
changes  upon  our  artificial  pastures,  it  becomes  better 
fitted  to  nourish  other  speci<»  of  graas  than  those  viick 
we  have  sown.  These  naturally  spriag  up,  there&«*, 
and  cover  the  soil.  But  these  intrtidrrs  are  tk  ui«ckm 
not  destined  to  be  permanent  possessors  of  the  lasd. 
The  soil  undergoes  a  further  cb:kn<^e,  and  nev  spectts 
again  appear  upon  it.  We  cannot  tell  how  oftCD  di&T' 
ent  kinds  of  grass  thus  succeed  each  other  upoo  ili« 
soil,  but  we  know  that  the  final  rich  svard  whidi  ei/r. 
ers  a  grass  field,  when  it  has  reached  iu  nokt  rakabla 
condition,  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  natorsl  clias- 
ges  which  time  only  can  bring  aboat. 

The  soil  of  an  old  pasture  field,  which  has  bees 
plowed  up,  is  made  to  undergo  an  iroportsst  cbsn^e 
both  in  texture  and  chemical  conatituti'v,  before  it  is 
again  laid  down  to  grass.  The  s«me  grasse*,  there- 
fore, which  previously  covered  it,  ^ill  no  longer  fii?an^, 
even  when  they  are  sown.  Hence  the  nnwillinsees 
felt  by  practical  men  to  plow  up  their  old  pssto'w— 
but  hence^  also,  the  benefit  which  results  from  the  bmk- 
ing  up  of  such  as  are  old,  worn -out,  or  covered  witi 
unwholesome  grasses.  When  again  converted  ioro  pas- 
ture land,  new  races  appear,  and  a  more  noyrisbsg 
sward  is  produced. 

0B0temattt  3lgrkttltort. 

Im'p^rUmcm  of  Farai  Acooasla- 

Editoes  CuLTivAToa — With  a  desire  to  mske  ay 
subject  more  attractive  to  my  lirothqfr  farmers,  &  ^« 
facts  have  been  presented  in  connexion  vrith  the  lee^ 
and  most  important  implements  and  machbr»-o»<^  ^ 
our  farming  operations—facts  which  exhibit  ihe  adris- 
tages  we  possess  at  the  present  day,  over  those  of  aar 
predecessors,  in  a  strong  light ;  and  it  seems  to  me  » 
conclusive,  that  no  prudent  man,  with  a  farm  ot  o^ff 
one  hundred  acres,  should  omit  the  constant  sse  si 
them  in  their  proper  season. 

Figures  have  been  used  to  show  the  ^nefiu  artEa-Hf 
derived  by  farmers  in  this  region,  and  tbotigh'the  »*■ 
ges  may  vary  in  different  localities,  in  some  deffr«  «*■ 
the  rasalU;  yet  among  thinkiag,  careful  oes, 
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who  are  not  disposed  to  bo  exorbitant  in  the  payment 
of  wages,  the  figures  and  calcalaiions  presented,  will 
probably  be  a  guide  to  safe  resolutions.     It  mast  not  be 
•zpected  that  the  farmer  who  permits  stumps  and  rocks 
lo  encumber  his  grounds,  oan  derive  the  necessary  be- 
nefits offered  by  tbe  use  of  the  Reaper,  or  Seed  Sower, 
or  in  short,  any  (arm  implement,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  farmer,  who  by  perseveranoe  has  cleared  his 
farm  of  these  encumbering  and  wasteful  foes.     And  it 
may  be  useful  to  repeat  that,  the  very  high  rate  of  wa- 
gn  paid  in  this  state  and  country  for  agricnkural  labor, 
as  compared  with  most  other  nations,  ought  and  must 
compel  08,  to  seek  for  and  use  erery  well-made,  simple 
ifaachioe  that   can  bring   the  produce  of  qnr  fields  to 
yield  a  profit,  in  some  degree  equal   to  the  profits  of 
other  professions  and  trades.    This  oan  now  be  done 
^th  the  implements  before  described,  if  jodioiously  ap- 
plied, and  it  makes  good  one  of  the  principles  with 
^rbich  these  suggestions  were  started,  viz. — th&t  the 
power  of  a  horse  is  equal  to  the  power  of  six  men,  and 
by  combioaiion  with  farm  machinery,  this  motor,  (the 
horse)  is  equal  to  the  oomhined  efforts  of  twelve,  or 
even  twenty  men  in  cultivating  the  earth. 

The  subject  of  farm  machinery  need  not  be  pursued 
farther,  though  many  excellent  implements  have  not 
been  named, — we  may  all  see  and  understand  that  the 
aame  principles  are  appUeable  to  each. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  adhering  to  old  and 
aluggish  practices  and  habits,  that  the  expenditure  for 
tbe  improved  implements  is  onerous  at  the  outset;  true, 
but  let  us  remember  that  txtraordinafy  expense  must 
find  its  limit  in  the  value  or  worth  of  the  object,  and 
the  statements  made  by  me  in  the  several  commnnica- 
tions  to  **  The  Cultivator/*  win,  it  is  believed,  easily 
lead  to  the  reasonable  estimates  of  the  values  desired. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  allude  to  another  and  vast- 
ly important  motive  for  the  study  of  Order,  System  and 
HSconomy,  and  that  is  "  our  expenses."'  Men  are  very 
apt  to  hesitate  at  the  price  of  a  farm  implement,  but 
allow  ordinary  expenses  to  be  incurred  until  the  day  of 
aettlemeot,  when  an  uneasy  sense  of  surprise  is  mani- 
fested at  the  unexpected  amount. 

This  often  arises  from  the  too  convenient,  but  too  seduc- 
tive system  of  having  store  credits;  a  system  of  uninten- 
tional extravagance,  which  is  rarely  or  never  checked  by 
the  salutary,  and  I  may  say  indispensable  money  saving 
system,  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  receipts  and  ex* 
peoditurce,  from  a  bushel  of  grain  to  the  cost  of  a  plow- 
t>oH.     An  easy  system  ,>y  which  we  can  see  and  know  at 
any  hoar,  the  exact  measure  of  our  expenses — ^and  of  the 
reaults  of  our  labor — ^by  which  we  can  with  comfortable 
assurance  encounter  an  extraordinary  expense,  or  indulge 
our  families  in  Airther  ordinary  comforts,  while  at  other 
times,  we  can  firmly  deny  any  and  every  indulgence  as 
our  monitor,  the  ''  Farm  Book,''  will  most  certainly  in- 
dicate   any  existing  necessity.    In  every  vocation  of 
life,  we  find  men  who  are  afraid  to  examine  closely  into 
their  business  aooounts,  and  neglect  them,  lest  melan- 
ehoiy  should  oppress  them,  of  that  some  need  for  unwel- 
eome  change  should  appear ;  others  feel  as  if  the  plow 
handle  and  the  reins,  unfitted  the  hand  and  bead  for  the 
methodical  arrangement  of  this  class  of  facts.    To  the 
first  it  most  be  observed  that  a  wound  most  certainly 
does  there  exist,  needing  cure,  mad  that  cure  cannot  and 
srill  not  be  effected,  but  by  close  searching  and  probing. 
To  the  second,  it  will  be  apparent  upon  reflection,  that 
t  is  as  easy  for  the  hand  to  record  the  cost  of  a  plow 
»olt,  as  to  calculate  tbe  value  of  corn  wl.en  taken  to 
narket .     It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  attempt  any  excuse,  if 
he  object  is  useful  or  desirable. 

Be  assured  that  it  is  not  the  lot  of  man  to  be  profuse 
a  expenses,  and  with  the  best  in  our  land  it  is  a  truth, 
lerhaps  not  agreeable,  that,  "  if  we  are  plentiful  at 
for  tskble,  we  most  be  saving  in  the  stable.''   How  thea 


can  we  establish  a  scale  of  expenditure  which  shall 
yield  us  all  proper  comforts,  and  without  stint  of  mea- 
sure to  our  stock  f — Farm  accounts,  methodically,  sim- 
ply, and  plainly  arranged,  at  least  once  in  every  week, 
will  infallibly  give  to  every  farmer  the  reliable  truth, 
be  it  favorable  or  unfavorable.  It  necessarily  gives  him 
abiding  confidence  in  his  work,  or  it  leads  him  with  cer- 
tainty to  a  remedy  for  an  evil,  which  cannot  be  hidden 
from  him. 

Many  may  here  exclaim,  how  easy  to  preach,  bat 
how  difficult  to  practioe  !  Not  so,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  that  tbe  practice  is  easier  than  preaching. 
Thus:  Let  the  farmer  have  three  books — 

1st.  A  timt  hooky  in  which  is  noted  daily  all  the  work, 
of  his  farm,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  thereon. 

2d.  A  diary  f  in  which  he  writes,  at  least  once  a  week, 
the  expenditure  and  receipts  of  every  kind  and  nature 
connected  with  his  farm. 

3d.  An  account  book^  (generally  called  a  leger,)  info 
which  he  enters  on  one  side  all  the  expenses  incurred 
by  any  particular  crop  or  object,  and  on  the  other, 
the  receipts  obtained  from  such  crop  or  any  object. 
These  entries  being  carried  on  once  a  week,,  from  hia 
diary  into  his  account  book. 

This  simple  arrangement  will,  at  any  moment,  on 
reference  to  his  account  book,  exhibit  to  his  eye,  tbe 
cost  of  any  particular  object,  of  any  crop;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  if  he  arranges  the  balances  of  tbe 
several  accounts  in  proper  order,  it  will  show  htm  the 
profit  or  tbe  loss  which  has  attended  his  labors.  Under 
any  circumstances  of  progress,  or  even  of  loss,  the  man 
who  thus  keeps  a  precise  knowledge  of  Ms  doings,  mnst 
ever  sleep  soundly,  and  be  blessed  with  a  contented 
and  happy  frame  of  mind.  He  can  enjoy  and  give  en- 
joyment from  his  increasing  stores;  or,  if  unpropitions 
seasons  or  events  beyond  his  control  assail  him,  be  sees 
the  full  bearing  of  his  condition,  he  knows  at  once,  that 
having  done  his  duty,  he  can^confidently  and  cheerfully 
rely,  knowing  that  adverbity  has  its  comforts  and  hopds, 
leading,  under  Providence,  to  greater  benefits  than  are 
yet  evident  to  Ills  senses. 

As  a  class  of  men,  it  may,  I  think,  be  asserted,  that 
none  are  less  subject  to  loss  than  the  farmer;  becanse 
speculation  and  trading,  do  not  and  ought  not  ever  to 
interfere  with  bis  higher  duties;  he  knows  that  tilling 
the  earth  is  the  most  natural  method  for  obtaining 
wealth,  for  it  is  the  natural  blessing  bestowed  by  onr 
roothei  earth,  for  ihe  care  and  attention  we  proffer  to 
her.  The  returns  may  bo  slow,  but  they  arc  sure,  and 
far  more  sweet  and  enduring  than  tbe  gains  of  any  bar- 
gaining or  traffic.  As  a  general  rule,  then,  a  farmer 
will  always  find  pleasure  and  comfort  in  consulting  hie 
farm- books  of  account;  he  will  inculcate  a  habit  of  ge# 
nerons  frugality,  enriohiug  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
purse. 

Without  pretending  to  offer  the  best  system  of  farm 
accounts.  I  venture  to  add  the  form  of  books  I  have 
seen,  and  which  have  been  found  satisfactory  thus 
far  to  several  Seneca  county  farmers.  One  week's 
work  is  here  carried  through  the  books,  and  though  they 
may  need  more  explanation,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  suffi- 
cient is  given  to  lead  all  our  thinking  farmers  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  this  deeply  important  system,  with- 
out which  no  farmer  can  possibly  know  his  true  condl. 
tion.  nor  whether  he  is  dealing  justly  with  himself  and 
his  neighbors. 

The  following  forms  embrace  the  whole  work  done 
on  a  farm  during  one  week,  from  the  11th  to  the  16ib 
June,  and  the  actual  expense  for  the  week  is  carried  in 
to  tbe  diary,  is  charged  to  the  separate  objects  and 
thence  posted  into  the  account  book.  .  At  tbe  end  of 
tbe  8f»K<:n,  eru'h  account  will  show  to  the  farmer  its 
true  ovMilAiou,  wheilier  it  be  profitable  or  losing. 
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I  Imt,  Maura.  Editoii,  tha.t  I  have  ua^  aa  nana- 
■onable  dsmaod  upon  jonr  columns  Ihia  month,  but  «•- 
(ideriug  Ordtr  aod  Sydennstha  life  of  bisineB,  ii  cw- 
DOl,  perhapa,  be  too  itroDglj  DTged  or  illnsinled,  ai^ 
ainceretf  do  1  wiib  that  mj  renarka  mifcht  fmrob 
aoDie  mors  poireHal  pan  to  place  ibsae  ckrdink)  rinoMit 
the  farmsr  in  a  alriMger  light.     Aoucola.    St—tt 

C»mty.  

Praalam  Farm. 

TheNew-Tork  Stale  Agricaltnral  SoewtjavarM 
the  Srat  premium  Tor  the  best  ciiltivnled  farm  ( IM^)  n 
Mr,  H,  T.  E.  FosTE«,  Lakeland  Farm,  Seneea  cdbiii». 
We  take  from  the  TraniaeHomi  of  ihe  Socwlr,  Mr. 
F.'i  (tatement  in  regnrd  to^the  mauagcfnenl  of  bit  itiB 

Soil  ixr  Situatioh. — Lakeland  farm  lies  oa  tta 
eastern  tbore  oT  Seueoa  Lake,  and  tmnnsU  of  M 
acre*,  of  which  200  are  onder  cQltiTalioa,  the  rem»»- 
tag  20  being  woodlaad.     Slopiog  gr^doall;  l«  lb  1^ 
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shore,  will  undulatory  in  its  cfaturacter,  tii«  la,Qd  hM 
provfldi  itself  well  ^ap.t«d  to  the  cultivation  of  both 
grain  and  tbe  grasses. 

The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  the  sabsoti  being  oipsily  9. 
stii*  olay,  having  a  basis  of  slate  rock,  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  farm,  particalarly  near  the  lake  shore,  ap- 
proximates the  surface.  Limestone  boulders  are  ooca- 
siooally  found  in  different  parts  o(  the  farm,  but  to  no 
great  extent* 

The  best  method  of  improving  the  clay  loara,  of 
wbiob  my  farm  is  composed,  I  have  found  to  consist  in 
deep  plowing  and  ample  manuring,  c^re  being  taken  to 
have  those  portions  of  the  fields  which  needed  it,  Cher- 
oof^bly  drained. 

The  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  between  six  and  seven 
tBcfaes.,  except  when  fall  plowing  is  done;  tbe  furrow  is 
then  deepened,  that  a  portion  ol'  the  subsoil  may  be  act- 
ed e«  by  tbe  Crests  of  winter.  The  soil  being  uniform 
in  its  character,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  answer  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  quesiiun  relating  to  it. 

I  have  made  no  particMiiar  ex{>eriabents  in  reference 
Co  shallow  and  deep  plowing. 

Tbe  suUsoil  plow  has  not  yet  been  introduced  upon 
tbe  farm. 

The  trees  indigenous  to  the  soil  were  red  and  white 
oak,  hickory,*  hard  aod  soft  maple,  black  walnut,  but- 
ternut, red  elm,  white  and  black  ash,  hasswnod,  mul- 
berry, wiUl  cherry,  crab  apple,  cucumber,  aspen  and 
thorn  bush.  Tike  plants  that  were  indi^nous  were,  as 
(ar  as  I  can  ascertain,  as  follows:  Ginseng,  adder 
tongae,  Adam  and  Kve,  blood  root,  blackberry,  straw- 
berry, elecampane,  cowslip,  crowfoot,  colt's  foot,  heal- 
all,  piieworth,  Solmnon's  seal,  wild  turnep,  wild  goose- 
berry, mountain  miut,  wild  pea,  mandrakes,  &c. 

MaNuaBs. — ^Twenty  l<Mids  of  maimre,  (30  bushels  to 
the  load,)  are  usually  applied  per  acre.  On  some  por- 
tions of  the  land  whore  a  stilf  clay  predominates,  30 
loads  per  acre  have  proved  advantageous.  Tbe  ma- 
iMire  is  allowed  to  accumulate  iu  the  yards  until  spring, 
when  it  is  either  applied  in  a  green  state,  or  drawn  out 
a;id  made  into  a  heap,  alternating  the  manure  with  lay- 
era  of  straw,  care  being  taken  to  have  a  trench  made 
at  tbe  lower  eud  of  the  heap,  to  receive  the  drainage 
therefrom:  this  trench  being  replenished  from  time  to 
time,  with  fresh  straw. 

The  manure  is  made  from  the  straw  of  the  different 
grains  raised  on  the  farm.  With  this  straw  the  sheep 
and  «attle  yanis  are  kept  constantly  littered  to  a  good 
depth,  and  it  is  freely  used  as  bedding  in  the  horse  and 
oow  stables,  the  manure  thrown  from  these  being  fre- 
quently covered  with  straw,  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  sun,  and  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ammonia 
escaping  therefrom.  The  number  of  loads  manufactur- 
ed annually  depends  in  a  great  measure  on -the  quantity 
of  straw  produced,  and  also  varying  with  the  number 
of  cattle  wMutered.  Tbe  whole  number  of  loads  drawn 
from  tbe  yards  this  past  season  was  400,  this  number 
would  have  been  much  greater,  had  not  a  deficiency  of 
abeep  hay  rendered  necessary  the  feeding  of  straw  to 
the  sheep  for  a  longer  period  than  has  usually  been  the 
practice.  Hitherto  all  themannre  has  been  applied  the 
aame  year  it  was  made. 

The  maaore  is  used  partially  in  a  green,  and  partial- 
ly In  a  fermented  state.  The  land  intended  for  corn  and 
potatoes  is  always  covered  with  green  manure,  tbe  sur- 
plus is  applied  in  a  fermented  state  to  the  fallows  and 
sCubblea  in  the  fall. 

There  is  a  bed  of  shell  marl  on  the  farm-lying  at  the 
depth  of  two  feet  from  tbe  surface,  which  having  lately 
drained,  I  intend  using  in  the  manufacture  -of  compost 
^'itb  my  bari>-yard  roanare.  I  know  of  no  other  way, 
by  which  my  supply  of  manure  could  be  cheaply  in- 
creased. 
.  I.have  ased  Hme,  pUster,  bone  dust  and  asbae.    Six 


bushels  of  lime  were  mixed  with  (bur  of  ashes  and  two 
of  piaster,  and  applied  at  this  rate  per  acre  to  the  po- 
tato Held.  The  vines  grew  with  remarkable  luxurian(;e. 
The  yield  of  potatoes,  however,  was  not  great,  and  the 
tubers  were  much  afiectod  by  the  rot,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  as  this  compost  was  applied  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  disease.  Plaster  is  always  applied  in 
the  spring  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  and  for  corn,  at  , 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre,  always  with  very  marked 
benefit.  The  pasture  fields  also  receive  a  dressing  at 
the  same  rate.  Bone  dust  has  been  applied  to  timothy 
meadows,  at  tbe  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre,  without 
any  visible  effect. 

Tillage  Cxofs. — One  hundred  and  twenty-two  and 
a-balf  acres  were  under  tillage  this  year,  as  follows: 

55  acres  of  wheat  sown  last  fall;  13  do  barley;  14 
do  oats;  13  do  Indian  corn;  |  do  potatoes;  27  do  fal- 
low, now  sown  with  wheat. 

I  have,  in  addition,  sown  with  wheat  this  fall,  my 
oat  and  barley  stubbles. 

Two  bushels  of  wheat  arc  sown  per  acre  in  Septem-  , 
ber.  As  but  one  field  on  the  farm  is  infested  with  Ca- 
nada thistles,  or  any  other  noxious  weeds,  which  can  be 
destroyed  by  fallowing,  I  have  pursued  the  system  of 
sowing  my  oat  and  barley  stubbles,  in  preference  to 
having  as  large  a  portion  of  my  farm  as  is  sown  with 
wheat,  lying  in  naked  fallow.  The  crops  raised  by  this 
method,  have  proved  equal  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
to  those  of  my  fallows ;  and  as  may  be  easily  perceived, 
the  profit  is  increased  by  the  whole  value  of  the  sum- 
mer crop.  My  method  of  stnbbling  is  as  follows:  As 
soon  as  the  oats  and  barley  are  removed,  the  land  is 
plowed  to  a  good  depth,  and  immediately  harrowed 
down.  The  stubble  fields  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
state  until  the  fallows  are  sown,  thus  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  whatever  seeds  or  fallen  grain  may  have  re- 
mained on  the  ground  to  germinate.  They  are  then 
cross- plowed,  and  the  wheat  sown  and  harrowed  in. 
This  year  Ide's  cultivator  has  been  used  in  some  of  the 
fields  to  cover  the  seed,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
growing  crop,  successfully.  Ic  has  been  found  that 
stubble  fields  prepared  as  has  been  stated,  have  been 
more  free  from  pigeon  weed,  or  red  root,  (with  which 
most  of  the  farms  in  this  neighborhood  are  more  or  lesa 
infested,)  than  the  fallows. 

Part  of  my  wheat  was  sown  the  past  season  on  a  clo- 
ver ley,  plowed  to  a  good  depth,  the  wheat  sown  on  the 
furrow,  and  then  harrowed  in.  The  crop  proved  most 
excellent.  It  m"y  be  here  remarked,  that  many  farm- 
ers in  this  vicinity  have  practiced  this  method  of  sow- 
ing wheat  on  a  clover  ley,  and  with  but  few  exceptions, 
successfully.  The  fields  which  are  fallowed,  are  plowed 
three  times,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  after  each  plow- 
ing. The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  20th  to  the 
30fh  of  September.  All  the  grain  is  cut  before  it  is 
fully  ripe.  Hussey's  reaping  machine  is  employed  in 
harvesting.  Ten  men  are  required  toman  this  machine 
efiectoally,  and  twelve  acres  per  day  tbe  usual  amount 
cut,  tbe  machine  being  in  operation  about  eight  hours. 
By  having  two  teams,  and  changing  them  every  two 
hours,  the  number  of  acres  cut,  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  increased  to  sixteen  per  day.  After  remaining  in 
shock  till  it  is  fully  ripe,  the  wheat  is  carried  to  tbe 
barn  where  the  threshing  machine  stands.  The  whole 
amount  harvested  from  55  acres,  was  1,422  bushels, 
being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  26  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a-half  bushels  per  acre.  The 
ground  selected  fd^  this  crop  is  usually  that  on  which 
corn  bas  grown  the  previous  season.  It  is  harvested 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wheat.  The  average  }neld 
this  season  was  33  bushels  per  acre.  The  oats  are 
usually  sown  on  a  clover  sod,  which  has  been  used  as  • 
sheep  pasture  the  previons  year.    The  average  yield 
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per  acre  wat*  55  bushels.  Both  the  oats  and  barley,  as 
well  as  the  wheat,  exceeded  the  standard  weight.  It 
may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  scythe  and  cradle  were 
used  in  harvesting  those  portions  of  the  oat  and  barley 
fields  where  the  reaping  naacbine  could  not  be'  worked 
to  advantage. 

Indian  corn  is  planted  about  the  middle  of  May,  in 
drills  3^  feet  apart,  Emery's  seed  planter  being  used. 
It  is  cultivated  and  hoed  twice  daring  the  season.  Part 
of  tlie  land  being  ill  adapted  for  corn,  the  average  yield 
this  season  is  light,  being  at  the  rete  of  55  btisheU  of 
ears  per  acre. 

For  the  last  four  years,  the  potstoes  have  been  affect- 
ed with  what  ih  termed  the  rot,  frequently  decaying,  aU 
though  apparcutly  sound  when  dug,  before  a  month  has 

{mssed.  No  remedy  has  been  discovered.  Early  and 
ate  planting  and  harvesting  have  both  been  tried,  but 
without  success. 

GaASs  Lands. — Clover  and  timothy  are  grown  on 
this  farm.  Twelve  pounds  of  clover  seed,  mixed  with 
four  quarts  of  timothy,  are  sown  per  acre  in  the  spring, 
either  upon  the  growing  wheat  or  harrowed  in  with  the 
barley.  Those  fields  intended  for  timothy  meadows  are 
•own  in  the  fall,  with  from  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  good 
seed  per  acre.  Both  the  timothy  and  clover  seed  are 
•own  by  hand. 

Thirty-five  acres  were  mown  this  year,  the  arerage 
yield  being  about  a  ton  and  a-half  per  acre.  The  man- 
ner of  making  clover  hay  is  as  follows:  The  clover 
that  is  cut  one  day  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  swath 
till  the  following  morning,  when  it  is  turned,  and  the 
same  afternoon  raked  with  the  horse  rake,  and  put  into 
•mall  eocks;  the  next  morning,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
these  oocks  are  opened,  and  the  hay  is  then  carried  to 
the  sheds.  From  four  to  six  qaarts  of  salt  are  allowed 
to  every  load.  The  time  of  cutting  varies  of  course 
with  the  season,  but  is  generally  about  the  first  of  Ju- 
ly. Timothy  hay  is  cut  when  the  bloom  is  past,  but 
liefore  it  is  fully  ripe.  '  It  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
•wath  over  night.  The  following  day  it  is  turned,  ra- 
ked into  windrows  and  drawn  in,  without  having  been 
drawn  into  cocks.    Salt  is  also  freely  used  with  this  hay. 

All  the  mowing  lands  can  be  plowed. 

I  have  not  practiced  irrigation,  as  there  is  no  means 
for  so  doing. 

There  is  no  bo^  or  low  land  on  the  farm. 

Domestic  Animals. — ^The  stork  at  present  on  the 
farm  is  as  follows:  seven  rows,  six  young  cattle,  and 
four  calves,  six  horses  and  a  yearling  colt.  The  cows 
and  young  cattle  are  a  cross  of  the  native  breed  with 
the  Durham. 

I  have  hitherto  made  no  experiments  to  test  the  value 
of  different  breeds. 

The  miloh  cows  during  the  winter  are  housed  in  a 
building  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  each  oow  having 
her  separate  stall.  They  are  allowed,  however,  the 
use  of  a  yard  adjoining  the  stable  during  part  of  each 
day.  In  this  yard  there  is  a  trough  which  is  always 
full  of  pure  water.  Morning  and  evening  the  cows  are 
fed  in  the  stalls,  with  corn-stalks  and  roots,  as  long  as 
they  last,  while  in  the  yard  they  are  supplied  with  fresh 
straw,  plaoed  in  racks.  When  the  corn-stalks  are  all 
oonsomed,  they  are  fed  with  hay.  The  young  cattle 
are  allowed  to  run  in  a  barn  yard,  to  which  a  warm 
shed  for  their  shelter  is  attached,  and  are  fed  with  corn 
stalks  and  straw  till  about  the  middle  of  Febrnarv, 
when  havis  substituted  for  the  stalks.  The  corn  stalfts 
for  the  milch  cows  arc  usually  cut  with  a  cutting  ma- 
ahine,  moved  by  horse  power.  The  young  cattle  have 
at  all  times  access  to  water.  The  calves  are  kept  in  a 
yard  by  themselves,  and  in  nddiiiim  to  hay,  receive  a 
!eed  of  bran,  or  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  daily.  The  cat- 
tle fed  in  this  manner,  keep  in  gooil  condition  and  stand 
the  winter  well. 


As  most  of  the  butter  is  consumed  on  the  fain,  m 
very  accurate  aceoant  has  beea  kept  of  tbe  qwntitr. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner  ef  makio'  ir. 
No  cheese  is  made. 

I  have  at  tbe  present  time,  175  sheep.  They  are  of 
the  Merino  breed,  though  not  of  pure  blood.  TbeaTf. 
rage  yield  per  fleece  this  season  was  3|  poaads.  Last 
year's  elip  brought  30  cents  a  pound.  Tbe  veol  of 
this  year's  shearing  is  still  unsold.  About  three-^ntr- 
ters  of  the  ewes  have  lambs^  and  usaally  ahont  fonr. 
fifths  of  these  are  raise<l.  The  sheep  vill  sow  c<ni- 
mand  from  $1.50  to  $1.79  per  bead.  The  laaUcu 
be  sold  for  $1. 

The  sheep  are  wintered  in  large  yards,  witk  nfficieit 
accommodations  for  shelter,  and  abandantlj  mppiicd 
with  water.  Tbe  ewes,  wethers  and  lassbs  hsTt  eati 
separate  yards.  The  ewes  and  wethers  are  fed  with 
straw,  placed  in  suitable  racks,  with  aa  oceiaonsl  M 
of  bran,  until  about  the  first  of  Febraarr,  when  tWj 
receive  in  addition,  a  daily  allowance  of  eloTer  hat. 
The  lambs  are  fed  clover  hay  all  throagfa  the  wioirr, 
with  a  daily  feed  of  oats  or  epm  aad  ceb  nea).  Tbe 
past  winter  I  lost  but  one  sheep  from  the  wbsle  lock. 

There  are  now  on  the  farm  11  bogs,  2  breediag  »v» 
and  4  pigs,  15  in  all.  They  are  icd  with  faUrn  applet 
and  tbe  slop  from  the  house  until  a  meatk  ar  six  iredia 
before  killing  them,  when  they  are  led  as  nocb  cere  a» 
they  will  eat,  in  addition  to  the  slop.  Thej  are  killed 
when  from  12  to  16  montha  old,  and  will  aTera^it  from 
250  to  300  pounds  when  dressed.  In  the  naimer,  iJie 
larger  hogs  are  allowed  to  run  in  a  elorer  lot. 

No  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  th«  valie  of 
diflerent  root  crops.  Turneps  were  ones  attempted, 
bnt  without  sucecfis.  Half  an  aere  of  carrots  are  um* 
ally  grown  for  the  use  of  the  milch  eows,  tbe  land, 
however,  being  ill-adapted  for  roots,  the  yield  is  seUkA 
large. 

Fa vrr .—There  is  an  orchard  of  three  sad  a-ball 
acres,  in  full  bearing,  containing  120  trees;  and  I  bare 
lately  planted  another  aere  with  6fi  trees.  Tbe  trees 
are  all  grafted,  and  comprise  the  following  varieiie*: 
Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Fall  Pippia,  Jerser 
Sweeting,  Baldwin,  Spitaeaberg,  Bellflower.  Tallnu 
Sweet,  Vandevere,  Pear  main,  Seek- No- Fur  ilicrSvaar, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spice,  Winter  Pippin.  Ladr 
Apple,  Northern  Spy,  and  Newtown  Pippin. 

There  is  a  pear  orchard  of  two  and  a-half  arrM. 
lately  planted,  containing  178  trees  of  lhefollomin»Ta. 
rieties:  Madeleme,  Bartlett,  Bergamot,  VirpaVteo. 
Seckel,  Duchesne  d'Angoolemo,  Loiiise  Boanede  Jer- 
sey, Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Glovt  Morcesn, 
Bcnrre  d'Aremberg,  fcc.  The  cherry  aad  pearh  irrt* 
are  mostly  young.  Tbe  varieties  are.  of  eherries:  Na- 
poleon Bigarreau,  Elton,  Elk- horn,  Black  TartsfiaD, 
Yellow  Spanish,  Morello,  kc.  j  of  peaches.  Early  York, 
Early  Slocum,  Tillotson,  Rareripe.  There  are  some 
fine  plums  in  bearing,  and  a  large  numker  tif  yooaf 
trees  of  approved  varieties. 

The  apple-borer  has  injured  tbe  apple  trees  to  sooe 
extent .  To  prev  ent  its  further  depredations,  I  this  year 
eaused  each  tree  to  be  surrounded  with  clay  sobnil  t» 
the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ffTwrnd, 
and  have  noticed  but  few  trees  that  have  beeo  attacked 
since  this  was  done. 

The  young  orchards  are  kept  always  under  eehira- 
tion,  the  ground  being  planted  with  either  corn  or  f»- 
tatoes,  and  well  manured.  Tbe  old  orchard  is  ploved 
once  in  three  years,  receiving  a  good  dressiap  of  ma- 
nure ;  one  crop  taken  from  it  and  thea  seeded  dova  t» 
clover.         • 

No  experiments  bare  been  made,  worthy  of  nolo. 

Fences,  Birti-mKOs,  &c.— The  farm  birildinsja  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  square,  enelmingihe  bam-jwd, 
which  I  with  the  exeeptiou  of  a  small  portioB  «  tk 
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•outhern  side,  is  entirely  surrounded.  The  barn-yard, 
lor  oooTeLience,  is  divided  into  four  parts;  in  the  centre 
is  a  trough,  which  waters  the  farm-yards,  and  which  is 
supplied  from  a  never*failing  spring,  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  barn.  The  spring  also  furaishes  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  house  and  garden.  The 
situation  of  the  respective  buildings  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  the  annexed  ground  plan: 

No.  1,  is  the  grain-barn,  72  by  30  feet,  with  doors  at 
each  end,  for  driving  in,  but  which  can  be  fiOed  with 
grain,  when  necessary,  from  the  outside:  a  space  of  16 
feet  ia  occupied  aa  a  granary,  having  bins  on  one  side 
for  the  reception  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  The 
threshing  machine  and  straw  cutter  stand  on  the  floor 
above  the  granary,  connected  with  the  fanntaing-mill 
beneath,  and  both  put  in  motion  by  the  horse  power, 
which  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  No.  2.  The  south- 
ern end  of  the  barn  is  built  on  stone  pillars,  anH  is  suffi- 
ciently high  from  the  grWiid  tQaft>rd  an  excellent  shel- 
ter for  a  flock  of  sheep.  No.  2.  Building  for  the  horse 
power;  the  upper  part,  which  is  open  to  the  main  barn, 
being  used  for  grain.  No.  3.  A  small  grain-barn  30 
feet  by  20  feet.  No.  4.  A  shed,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  used  for  hay,  and  the  lower  part  aflTording 
•belter  to  the  cattle ;  opening  to  the  barn-yard  on  tlie 
south.  No.  5.  Another  shed  j  the  upper  part  for  hay, 
the  lower  part  being  subdivided  into  three  plirts,  the 
central  division  opening  on  the  barn-yard,  and  the  oth- 
ers facing  the  lane,  in  which  the  farm  wagons,  sleighs, 
plows  and  other  farm  implements  are  housed.  These 
divisions  are  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  the  suspen- 
sion 6f  a  hay-rigging  above  eaeh  wagon,  and  Irhich 
can  be  lowered  with  facility  when  requdred  for  use. 
No.  6.  Large  double  doors,  connecting  with  the  sheds 
and  korse  stable.  No.  7.  Horse  stable,  50  feot  by  30 
feet,  having  stalls  for  ten  horses^  the  space  between  the 
two  rows  of  stalls  being  occupied  as  a  feeding  room, 
in  which  the  hay  and  straw  cutter  stands.  The  opf  er 
part  of  the  building  is  used  for  hay.  The  horse-stable 
is  comected  by  a  door  with  No.  8.  The  cow  stables, 
with  stalls  for  eight  cows,  each  stall  having  a  hay-rack, 
and  a  trough  made  of  brick,  for  feeding  roots,  bran, 
Sus.  At  one  end  of  this  same  building  is  a  room  12  ft. 
by  20  feet,  which  is  used  as  a  tool  room,  in  which  all 
the  tools  are  placed  at  night.  Under  this  room  is  a 
warm  though  well-ventilated  cellar  for  roots.  All  the 
upper  part  of  this  building  is  used  for  hay.  No.  9. 
Hog-pen,  with  yards  attached,  the  upper  floor  being 
used  as  a  hen-hon^e:  No.  10.  Com  crib:  No.  11. 
Carriage  house:  No.  12^  Ash  house:  No.  13.  Ice 
house:  No.  14.  Dwelling  house.  The  wood  house, 
wash  room,  and  the  sleeping  apartments  for  the  men, 
bemg  situated  in  a  building  which  extends  back  in  the 
rear  of  the  wing:  a.  Sheep  yard;  6.  Yard  fur  young 
cattle;  e.  Sheep  yard;  d.  Cow  yard;  s.  Sheep  yard. 

The  fences  on  this  farm  ure  of  rhree  kinds:  Post  and 
board,  post  and  rail,  and  the  common  worm  fence. 
The  post  and  board  fence,  of  which  there  is  605  rods, 
is  built  of  oak  posts  and  pine  and  hemlock  boards,  four 
and  a^half  feet  high,  with  a  top  board  and  a  batten  to 
each  post,  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  per  rod.  Of  post 
and  rail  fence,  there  is  276  rods.  The  posts  and  rails 
are  bcth  taken  from  the  farm,  and  at  a  fair  valnation 
for  timber,  the  expense  per  panel  is  about  50  cents. 
The  urorm  fence  is  made  either  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
or  with  upright  stakes  joined  at  the  top  with  wire.  Of 
this  kind  of  fence  there  is  about  1300  rods.  The  rails 
cost  flrom  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand. 

All  the  farming  operations  are  conducted  with  accu- 
racy. All  the  crops  are  measured  and  the  results  care-  ' 
fully  recorded.  A  journal  is  kopt  of  each  day's  work,  ' 
in  which ^e  labor  performed  by  every  man  la  written;  ! 
'Uid  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  noted  the  number  i 
todays'  work  bestowed  on  each  field,  with  tlie exfoose 


of  labor,  the  product  from  the  crop,  and  the  profit  fran 
the  same. 

My  books  are  kept  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  expes- 
ses  of  the  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  eas  be  fees  st 
a  glance,  and  an  accurate  balance  of  debt  sad  credit 
can  be  made  at  any  time.  This  system  I  cornder  sol 
only  necessary  to  aa  economical  manageneDi  of  tit 
farm,  but  highly  satisfactory  to  the  farnker.  sad  inil,k 
my  opinion,  amply  repay  him  for  the  time  and  lab>r  it 
requiresr 

The  foDowing^  statement  of  tke  capenscs  and  fiults 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year,  wfll  serve  ss  as  itl»- 
tration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  branch  of  bt  ar- 
Counts  is  kept. 

Pnpanut  tf  ^fvniMf .~M en  77^  4aya,  boraea,  (teaas)  77) 

daya..., r>l  It 

110  biubeUSfted  wheal,  at  99., 1  jt  75 

Jfarawtta^.— Men,  08  days, 9B>  87 

Team,  ISdays, , 9  09 

71« 

Tkmtking  aatf  etentar-^Men  88  daja, 31  07 

Vram  19 day^, .,.«     ,.«......    14  fi 


4531 

Machine  for  thrcsbinr,  am 

Board  of  men,  851^  days,  at  IBeenia,  M  e<7 

Interest  on  value  o(  laiid,  65  acrea,  at  #75  per  icre, 

equal  ifi  a4  125  ut  7  uer  ceui.  i» 9^  75 

Cast  of  cn'tivatioiK  meladiof  intercK fnt  W 

1,490  bmbela  cofi  t7in  0°,  eqpa  to  5Cc.  per  Haiiir). 

"       ♦*       RoldattllOj ti;»7?« 

Laaa,cost,  aaaboTc, 719  09 

Ifett^oAt, ; t»57 

N.  B.  The  cost  of  cnUiyation,  exclosiTe  of  istcfsst 
on  yalue  of  land,  is  equal  to  29|  cents  per  hnskcl. 

Similar  statements  conM  be  gives,  of  rrerj  crop 
raised,  but  the  above  will  suffice. 

I  havs  thus  answered  to  IJbe  best  of  my  sbifitj,  sB 
the  questions  proposed. 

Fabm  AccovlvT—- 1848. 

Da-'^o  labor  account, 900  49 

House  ezpensfs, 313  9S 

Farm  expeii*e8, 073  SO 

AnKMiU  inid  for  taxes, 32  07 

Ainottiil  paid  for  iiisuraaee, 75  00 

Profit  and  loss  accoaiM, 1.097  35 


CR.*-By  1|490  bushels  wheal,  at  SMu|e.,.. .  •1,572  <& 

410  buaheU  barley  at  68  c., 976  re 

321  bu^vls  coni.  at  5<i  r., 160  50 

764  biwhcia  oala,  at  85  c I9«  00 

8^  bushels  clover  seed,  at  94, 34  00 

0  bushels  timothy  teed,  at  08, 18  iC 

68  toU6  hay,  at  f5,. 310  l]|» 

]5  tons  com  stalks,  at  ^3 45  UO 

24  busheU  polaloeA,  Ht  85  c., 6  00 

75  bushels  carrots,  at  121  e ., 9  37 

SO  bushels  apples,  at  63  c Id  80 

11  hogs,  average  230  lbs.,  at  #4,  . .  101  90 

55fi  Ib4.  batter,  at  12^  c 60  IS 

499ilba.of  wool,  at  26c., 129  W 

Egg»,    1500 

Pdia  sold 8  2i 

Firewood, WOO 

lOsheepsold, 23  60 

Opifsaold,.. 3  00 

•     InettOM  of  Mo^ 

By  96  lambs,  at  SI, 986  OO 

4  pigs,  at  50  c, "*  %t9 

4  calves  at  S3 h2  00 

MOO 


ia.os9» 


<S3f69* 


In  the  account  of  house  and  farm  expenses  are  an- 
braced  the  amount  of  fhrm  produce  consumed,  and  rH< 
actual  cash  expenditure.     H.  T.  £.  Fostes. 


l*LOWiifO  BY  Steam — Some  of  the  more  recrnt  ft 
pcrimonts  in  £ngland,  in  plowing  bysfeaai,  havf  pri^v- 
e«l  more  successful  than  formerly,  in  consequroce  ^^^ 
using  stationary  engines  at  the  extrerotttea  of  the  fi«l^ 
The  engines  are  moved  bj  a  pair  of  hordes.  Tbisni^i'' 
Would  l>e  well  adapted  for  drained  bogs.  whoi«  the  seil 
is  often  so  softy  4hat  teams  cannot  easiiy  tr«vel  ovar  « 
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Peatk  of  £•  Phiiuieyy  Eaq* 

Editors  or  the  Ccltivator — I  la«t  week  learned 
ibc  bad  iaet  of  the  Midden  decease  of  our  most  estima- 
ble atiil  respected  friend.  £.  Phinney,  Esq.^ol'Lexing- 
ton,  Ma»a.  In  contoinpl.tiing  this  unexpected  event,  I 
biive  the  compound  feeling  of  deep  peni>iveness  at  the 
great  [o^m  the  community  has  Mistained,  and  of  exulta- 
tion oo  account  of  the  luMre,  the  hri^ht  beneficence, 
shining  forth  from  bis  virtuous  and  industrious  life.  I 
U«iak  it  right  that  we  should  pause  a  little,  to  consider 
Uie  great  and  impitrtant  influences,  radiating  from  the 
life  ami  character  of  our  lumenicd  friend,  and  the  se- 
cret hpriugs  of  those  influences.  Particularly  is  it  right 
Ui&t  his  example  should  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  every 
farmer  in  the  land, — for  te  had  not  a  superior,  in  all 
we  understand  by  the  terms — a  hospitable,  highly  edu- 
cated, and  yet  eminently  practical  and  successful 
farmer. 

Mr.  Phikvst  waa  born  m  the  year  1780,  in  Nova 
fiootia,  whither  his  father  had  temporarily  removed, 
from  the  then  province  of  Maine.  The  family  soon  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Lexington.  Mass.,  upon  the  farm 
that  our  friend  afterwards  cultivated,  till  his  death. 
The  youthful  days  of  our  friend,  until  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  were  spent  upon  this  (arm.  He  a^iiisied  his 
father  in  the  various  labors  of  husbandry,  during  the 
season  of  seed-time  and  hai'vest,  and  his  winters  were 
devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  stutlies,  preparatory 
to  entering  college.  In  walking  over  this  farm,  a  year 
ago,  with  our  deceased  friend,  he  related,  with  a  smile, 
many  of  the  rode  ancient  modes  of  agriculture,  which, 
while  a  lad,  be  assisted  ■  his  father  in  performing. 
Among  others,  he  mentioned,  as  we  came  to  the  now 
beautiful  reclaimed  meadow,  yielding  the  most  luxuri- 
ant crops  of  the  cultivated  grasses  and  grain,  that  he 
had  toiled  many  a  day  with  his  father  up  to  bis  knees 
in  mud  and  water,  in  carrying  off,  opon  poles,  the 
swamp  hay  from  this  metvdow,  to  dry  ground. 

In  the  year  1797,  lie  entered  Harvard  University,  at 
which  he  graduated,  with  distmction,  in  1801,  at  the 
aj^e  of  twenty-one.  Entering  immediately  after  upon 
the  study  of  law,  he  came  early  to  the  practice  of  bib 
profession,  at  Thoroaston,  in  Maine.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  a  long  and  laborious  career  at  the  bar,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  In  the  year  1831,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  Clerk  of  the  Courts  in  that  county.  The 
duties  of  the  o0iee  he  discharged  for  eighteen  years,  or 
aatil  the  tiiqe  of  his  death,  with  the  most  patient  indus- 
try and  faithfulness,  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the 
ooor^  and  the  community.  Indeed,  he  may  truly  be  j$aid 
do  have  met  death  wi^h  his  harness  buckled  on ;  for  he 
vftiH  carried  directly  from  his  ofiice  to  his  residence  and 
the  oouch  where  he  died.  But  it  is  my  intention  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Phinney,  as  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Phinney  commenced  farmhig  ac»aM  twenty -five 
years  ago.  His  farm  had  tfeen  oarried  on  previous  to 
that  time,  under  the  rode  and  improvident  methods  ge- 
nerally current  in  those  days.  The  uplands  were  cover- 
ed with  stones  and  boshes,  and  the  flelds  that  had  been 
plowed  and  cropped,  were  roost  thoroughly  exhausted. 
The  lowlands  were  either  anreolaiined  sour  meadow,  or 
wild  impassable  morass.  He  was  persuaded,  however, 
that  from  the  contiguity  of  the  farm  to  a  large  market, 
and  the  natural  freeness  and  quickness  of  the  soil,  an 
investment  might  here  be  made  in  the  removal  of  ob- 
structions to  cultivation,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
eoM,  which,  in  the  end,  would  be  richly  remunerative. 
It  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Phinney's  nature  to  do  things 
f  bv  the  halves :'  and  his  plans  far  improvement  were 


upon  a  grand  scale.  All  his  prominent  operational 
however,  were  ent<>r6d  upon,  and  perfected  with  great 
judgment,  and  a  strict  regard  to  practical  utility^ — a^ 
results  have  proved.  The  total  income  of  the  farm  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  for  several 
years,  reached  nearly  as  many  thousands  before  his 
death.  His  expenses,  all  the  while,  were  very  heavy, 
for  his  hospitality  wa^  unparalleled  and  unbounded. 
Hardly  a  week  occurred,  during  the  year,  and  at  some 
seasons  hardly  a  day  in  the  week,  but  his  family  wer^ 
entertaining  visitors,  attracted  thither  from  all  quarters 
of  our  country,  to  observe  his  modes  of  culture.  It  i^ 
believed  that  few  men  were  as  accomplished,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  gentleman  and  the  hospitable  host,  as 
Mr.  Phinney. 

As  a  farmer,  he  brought  to  bear  a  most  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  principles  by  which  nature  is  governed  ii^ 
her  operations.  He  never  rested  content  with  mere  siu"- 
face  knowledge  of  scientific  principles,  nor  with  customs 
of  husbandry,  simply  as  such,  but  always  was  in  the  habit 
ot  looking  into  the  interior  merits  of  things.  Ail  his 
operations,  in  all  stages,  from  the  turning  of  the  furrow, 
to  the  securing  of  harvests;  from  the  breeding  aQ4 
rearing,  to  the  full  maturity  of  his  agricultvural  animals^ 
displayed  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  correct 
principles,  by  an  enlightened  and  practical  mind.  I 
will  but  barely  enumerate  some  of  these  operations,  as 
the  readers  of  The  Cuitivator  have  had  an  extended 
description  of  them  in  my  former  notices  of  his  farm,- 

1.  Qne  of  the  first  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Phinney, 
was  the  one  by  which  he  ascertained  the  amount  of 
purely  vegetable  matter  of  the  sward  in  an  acre  of 
grass  land  not  yielding  more  than  500  lbs.  of  hay. 
The  sward  was  carefully  dug  up  on  a  portion  of  the 
field  in  the  nionih  of  May,  the  roots  and  tops  osrefully 
separated  from  the  dirt,  an4  weighed ;  and  it  was  found 
that  an  acre  of  sward  land,  of  this  description,  conta'n- 
ed  twelve  and  a-quarter  tons  of  vegetable  matter.  He 
therefore,  commenced  with,  and  always  continued  in, 
the  practice  of  but  one  plowing  for  the  whole  rotation 
of  crops  following.  By  this  means,  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  the  sod  was  turned  under,  there  to  remain,  free 
from  wa^ting  iofluenccs  by  sun  and  wind,  and,  by  its 
gradual  decay,  to  keep  the  land  light  and  permeable, 
and  furnish  nourishment  to  all  the  crops  of  that  rota- 
tion. 

2.  The  extensive  manufacture,  and  correct  applies* 
tion  of  peat  and  other  composts. 

3.  The  thorough  under-draining  of  bis  bog-meadoiprs 
and  springy  soils,  thus  bringing  into  profitable  cultiviv- 
tion,  land  before  witliout  value. 

4.  The  planting  of  extensive  orchards,  of  valuable 
fruits,  the  rearing  and  training  of  the  trees,  showing 
the  benefits  of  keeping  the  soil  constanly  open  by  culti- 
vation, and  of  spreading  out  the  tops  or  branches  by 
the  horixontal  method  of  training,  so  as  to  admit  the 
genial  influences  of  light  and  beat  in  the  perfecting  and 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

5.  The  scientific  crossing,  and  the  care  ^nd  feeding, 
of  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  swine.   . 

However  pressing  professional  duties  might  be,  Mr* 
Phinney  always  found  time  to  direct  the  various  and 
daily  business  of  the  farm.  To  accompliFh  so  much,  it 
was  hi«  custom,  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
when  nis  official  duties  were  the  most  pressing,  to  rise 
by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  shave  himself  by  the 
light  of  his  fire,  and  then  draw  on  a  pair  of  stout  boots, 
and  with  lantern  in  hand,  sally  forth  to  the  barns 
and  piggeries,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  his  nu- 
merous animals,  and  give  the  workmen  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  business  of  the  day.  At  six  o'clock 
he  took  his  breakfast,  and  immediately  after  started  hr 
the  Court  house,  eleven  nules  distant,  returning  hoqie 
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at  ni}(ht.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  rtpeat 
his  Tisit  to  the  barns  in  the  oveoinsf.  His  friends  some- 
times remonstrated  with  him  for  returning;  home  in  very 
inclement  weather;  but  he  always  replied,  that  this 
kind  of  exposure  and  activity  fitted  him  the  better  for 
the  discharge  of  oificial  duties ,  and  would  never  hart 
him. 

Mr.  Phinney  was  constantly  recelTing  letters  from  all 
quarters,  makinip  inquiries  upon  various  subjects  per- 
taining to  farming,  the  answers  to  which  would  some- 
times extend  through  several  sheets  of  paper.  Yet, 
owing  to  his  love  for,  and  bin  desire  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, together  with  his  perfect  system,  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, he  would  always  take  pleasure  in  finding  time, 
by  some  means  or  another,  (often  by  sitting  np  till  pnst 
midnight,)  to  answer  those  inquiries.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  to  his  friends  now,  hoM-ever,  that  more  of  bis 
spare  or  sioltn  time,  could  not  hnre  been  devoted  to  a 
more  public  communication  of  hts  vfist  stores  of  know- 
ledge, through  the  agricultural  Journals,  thereby  bene- 
fiting a  far  greater  number. 

As  a  practical  writer  upon  farming,  no  man  in  our 
country  held  a  higher  rank  than  Mr  Phinney.  His 
communications  to  the  Ntw  England  Farsifr,  and  oth- 
er papers,  upon  the  various  modes  of  culture  he  had 
adopted,  detail  every  important  particular  a-ith  the 
greatest  precision  and  minuteness,  and  evince  the  sound- 
est discrimination,  the  profoundest  investigation  of  cor- 
rect principle.  I  here  give  a  few  extracts  from  his 
published  writings,  to  sliow  his  ability  iu  this  way. 
The  first  quotation  indicates  the  ardor  of  his  mind  in 
his  agricultural  pursuits: — 

**  The  first  sod  that  was  turned,  was  one  of  the  first 
decided  steps  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  life,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  advancement  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts  of  husbandry,  man  has,  in  all  ages,  receded  from 
barbarism.  Compare,  for  a  moment,  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  houseless,  roaming  savage  of  the  forest, 
clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  furious  and  nnsoverned  as 
himself,  depending  for  his  subsistence  upon  the  uncer- 
tain fruits  of  the  chase,  or  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  with  the  substantial  permanent  comforts 
of  the  industrious,  intelligent  and  virtuous  farmer;— 
and  will  not  the  contrast  reconcile  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  to  a  cheerful  obedience  of  the  divine  command,  to 
'  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  V 

**  I  shall  not  attempt  a  labored  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  enough  that  we  find  the  opulent,  the 
powerful  and  the  learned  of  modern,  as  well  ns ancient 
days,  devoting  their  wealth,  their  influence  and  their 
talents,  to  the  advancement  of  the  Interests  of  agricul- 
ture. Who,  then,  is  so  regardless  of  the  utility,  the  hon- 
or, or  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  the  soil,  as  not  to  as- 
pire to  the  honorable  appellation  of  Farmer  f  Who 
does  not  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  anxious  cares  and 
unoertain  pleasures  of  merchandize,  and  the  perplexing 
duties  of  public  or  professional  life,  to  repose  on  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  rural  retirement,  and  taste  the  plea- 
sures, as  well  as  partake  in  the  labors  of  rustic  life?  " 

The  following  extract  shows  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered, and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  eultiva- 
ting  the  stern  soils  of  Middlesex  county,  among  the 
hardest  of  which  was  his  own  farm,  in  its  natural 
ststei 

"  The  deep  intervales  and  alluvial  tracts,  which 
abound  in  bome  pnrts  of  our  country,  where  almost  the 
whole  labor  01  nnsbandry  consists  in  sowing  and  reaping, 
and  no  farther  skill  of  the  farmer  is  reqnired  than  to  know 
seed  time  and  harvest,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Middlesex. 
The  broken  and  rnggcd  surface  of  our  farms,  made  np 
of  hills  and  valleys  of  the  ronj^hest  materials,  requires 
great  labor  as  well  ns  skill  to  suhdue  its  stnbborn  qua- 
Utlas,  to  preserve  its  natural  strength,  or  to  restore  iU  * 


m-asted  energies.  This,  while  it  increases  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman,  at  the  same  time  gives  him  health  of 
body  and  vigor  for  action,  while  he  is  bap|Hly  exempted 
from  the  many  evils  which  attend  the  cnluvaior  uf  a 
more  fertile  region.  This  very  rough  and  eomparauve- 
ly  barren  quality  of  our  soil,  though  it  may  soaetiacs 
yield  bat  a  stinted  harvest,  and  obli|re  the  fisnaer  to 
rise  early,  go  late  to  rest,  aad  eut  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness, has  nevertheless  proved  an  independent,  virtnow 
and  happy  community  of  farmers,  whose  uojicidiag  pa- 
triotism and  noble  deeds  of  daring  have  enroUed  ti^ 
yeomanry  of  Middlesex  among  the  boldest  defenders  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  liberties.*' 

Mr.  phinney  was  among  that  better  class  of  farmen, 
— liappily,  a  rapidly  increasing  clasd. — ^vho  disdain  sec 
to  draw  information  touching  tlieir  profesa-ioo  from  bo<rjks. 
All  his  practices  were  the  result  of  a  careful  inresiiga 
tion  of  theoretical  principles,  derived  from  exteioive 
agricultural  reading,  united  wiih  tbe  eiuattt  and  oiait 
minute  personal  ob^rvation  in  the  field.  One  blow  of 
his  vigorous  )»en,  demolishes  the  whole  tribe  of  clamor- 
ers  against  '  Book-farming.'     Hear  him: — 

**  Books,  I  am  aware,  are  a  most  distmstfol  source 
of  information  among  many  of  my  agrtcui tarsi  brethren. 
This  ought  not  so  to  be.  While  the  professors  and 
friends  of  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  caJI  to  their 
aid  the  light  and  accumulated  tcrtllen  wisdom  of  the 
past  and  present  ages,  why  should  the  art  of  caltiva- 
ting  the  earth,  liy  far  the  most  important  «i(  all  the  arts, 
be  allowed  no  other  guide  than  blind  tmdition  V 

Every  attentive  observer  of  the  actual  conditioa  and 
prospects  of  farmers  around  him,  sees,  that  tho»e  tillers 
of  the  soil  who  read,  oltserve  and  think,  who  make  ibe 
laws  of  nature  their  study,  and  who  appropriate  to  their 
own  advantage  every  valuable  suggestion  of  scrieee«, 
are  fast  distancing  their  more  drudging  neighbors,  vbo 
are  l*ound  by  the  grappling,  wUheriHg  power  of  isso- 
rance  and  prejudice.  Mr.  Phinney*s  remarks  are  mcdi 
to  the  point  on  this  subject: — 

'^  It  is  true,  that  the  wealth  of  the  opolent  has  dona 
much,  but  mental  research  and  a  spirit  of  ioqwrr.  sc- 
companied  by  the  personal  inspection  and  perwcris* 
efiiirts  of  the  practical  farmer  have  done  naiich  more,  to 
increase  the  produce,  and  improve  the  oondtUsii  of  oar 
farms.  This  is  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  Pbny  the 
elder : — 

« <  Furius  Cresinus,  an  emancipated  Romaa  alsvt, 
having  obtained  from  his  very  small  estate,  much  lar- 
ger crops  than  his  more  wealthy  neighbors  from  their 
vast  domains,  they  became  so  envious  that  they  chained 
him  with  employing  enchantment  to  attract  into  hs 
grounds  the  produce  of  their  fields.  Having  been  ma- 
rooned by  Spurins  Albinus,  and  being  fearftii  of  coade** 
nation,  he  introduced  into  the  forum,  as  the  tribes  pre* 
pared  to  vote,  his  robust  and  well  clad  farnilr,  and  kit 
agricultural  implements,  his  heavy  mattocks,  his  isfe- 
niously  constructed  ploa's,  and  his  well  fed  ozeo.  asd 
then  exclaimed — Behold!  Roman  Citizens,  my  ma^; 
but  I  am  still  unable  to  show  you,  or  brniff  into  tk« 
market  place,  ny  timtiUy  my  esnstant  rigii^met,  mj 
fatiguing  labors.  Bcaroely  had  he  ooneladed,  wh^  his 
wan  absolved  by  pnblie  aeolaroatioa.' 

*'  It  is  in  enterprise,  study,  unr^miiHng  sttidy,  vigi- 
lance and  industry,  that  the  mystery  of  great  erops  aad 
snocessfol  husbandry  consists." 

It  is  the  glory  of  oar  eonntry  that  we  hava,  scanerpd 
along  everywhere  among  its  private  eittaens,  indinds- 
als,— 4inknown,  perhaps,  beyond  the  linai ted  sphere  of  a 
district, — who  are  competent,  both  by  aattve  eodev- 
ments  and  personal  attainments,  to  fill  tbe  great  aarf 
responsible  trusts  of  State.  All  that  shall  be  vraaiiBg 
is  some  fitting  cirounistanoe  to  draw  the  individaalsost. 
and  familiarize  them  with  the  deimih  pertainias  :e 
those  trusts.     We  may  specify  a  little.     It  is  the  gioty 
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of  our  coantry,  and  it  will  tell,  too,  upon  its  farure 
proi»peritj,  that  we  now  have  iodividuals  scattered  alonj^ 
in  ikt  agricultural  profunion,  who  fully  answer  this 
description. 

Among  these,  we  may  regard  our  lamented  friend, 
?{r.  Phinney,  as  an  eminent  example.  Fitted  for  the 
highest  walks  of  civilised  life,  he  yet  found  ample 
8co)ie  for  the  successful  employment  of  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  in  the  pe«iceful  and  noiseless  pursuits  of 
agrieultnre.  And  so  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  of  the  first 
4mportance  to  successful  farming  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual, and,  hence,  to  a  prosperous  agriculture,  with 
its  long  train  of  attendant  blessings,  on  thv  part  of  the 
State,  that  our  farmers,  generally,  should  be  men  of 
thought  and  observation, — men  of  mental  culture.  The 
farmer  has  to  do  with  the  great  and  mysterious  opera- 
tions and  principles  of  nature;  all  his  various  steps  or 
processes  of  cultivation,  are  closely  connected  with 
those  principles,  and  his  success,  m  a  high  sense,  is  ab- 
solutely dependant  upon  a  knowledge  and  close  obser- 
vation of  them.  He  finds,  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  there  are  undiscovered  principles  enough,  to 
engage  the  utmost  efibrts  of  Science  to  develope,  mys- 
teries enough,  to  task  the  most  highly  cultivated,  the 
most  specially  endowed  mind  to  unravel. 

"  I^he  scenes  of  nature  lie  open  to  our  view;  they 
solicit  our  senses,  and  are  adapted  to  impress  themselves 
in  a  most  lively  manner  upon  our  minds.  Still,  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  with  regard  to  the  %%itncf  of 
things,  and  indeed  to  a  multitude  of  subtle  operations, 
are  kept  in  a  kind  of  sacred  reserve,  and  elude  the  ut- 
most «flbrts  of  philosophy  lo  «ifrpm«  them  in  their  eon- 
cealm  ent$  and  bring  them  to  light.  While  Science  goes 
on  I'ram  step  to  step,  in  the  march  of  her  discoveries, 
it  seeans  as  if  her  grandest  result  was  the  conviction 
how  much  remains  undiscovered ;  and  while  nations  in  a 
ruder  state  of  science  have  been  ready  to  repose  on 
their  ignorance  and  error,  or  to  confound  familiarity 
with  kiiowledge,  the  most  enlightened  of  men  have  al- 
ways been  the  first  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
remaining  obscurity  which  hung  around  them;  jnst  as^ 
tn  the  night,  the  further  a  light  extends,  the  wider  the 
surrounding  sphere  of  darkness  appears.  Those  that 
iiavc  devoted  themselves  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws 
ef  nature,  find,  in  a  great  variety  of  the  most  common 
productions,  sufficient  to  engage  their  inquiries  and  em- 
ploy their  faculties:  they  perceive  that  the  meanest 
work  of  Ood  is  inexhaustible; — contains  secrets  whioh 
the  wisdom  of  man  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate. 
They  are  only  some  of  the  superficial  ap|>earances  and 
senbible  properties  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Sub- 
stances and  essences  wo  cannot  reach.  The  secret  laws 
which  regulate  ibe  operations  of  nature,  we  cannot  un- 
Teii .  Thus,  one  of  the  best  eflfects  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tivation,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  to  restore 
the  mind  to  that  state  of  natural  simplicity  and  fur- 
prise  in  which  everything  above,  beneath,  and  around 
Ufl,  appears  replete  with  mystery,  and  excites  ti)Of« 
emotions  of  freshness  and  astonish rpent,  with  which  the 
scenes  of  nature  are  contemplated  during  the  season  of 
childhood.''* 

In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Phinney  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  '  Massschusetts  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Agriculture.'  This  office  he  held  till  the  time  of 
hi«  death.  The  various  masterly  reports  of  this  Socie- 
ty, during  this  time,  were  from  Mr.  Phinney's  pen;  and 
it  it*  bat  fair  to  presume  that  the  suffsestions  put  forth 
by  him  in  thisenpaeity,  have  had  much  to  do  in  mould- 
ing and  perfeetiu!?  the  improved  modes  of  culture,  now 
Sio  common  in  the  State.  Among  other  thingii,  it  may 
be  atated  that  the  present  improved  form  and  litrht 
drautfht  of  the  subsoil  plow,  as  compared  with  the  hea* 

*  Bmr.  Rnb^rl  Hftll. 


vy,  cumbrous  implements  of  the  kind  that  were  first  in- 
troduced among  us  from  Europe,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  investigations  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Phinney. 
His  mind  was  alwayt  open  to  improvements.  Although, 
as  before  stated,  his  large  and  important  operations 
were  entered  upon  and  conducted  with  a  strict  regard 
to  practical  utility  and  profit,  yet,  so  great  was  his 
love  for  Science,  in  its  application  to  Agriculture,  that 
he  would  try,  upon  a  small  scale,  any  experiment,  sug- 
gested from  a  respectable  source,  which  seemed  to  lean 
towards  the  development  of  important  principles. 

But  our  friend  has  set  sail  upon  that  vast  ocean  to 
the  shore  of  which  we,  too,  are  so  rapidly  tending. 
His  long  life,  so  closely  compacted  with  usefulness  to 
the  community,  was  closed,  by  a  short  and  severe  in- 
flammatory illness,  at  bis  residence  in  Lexington,  on  the 
24th  of  July  last.  He  had  attained  his  seventieth 
year,  without  ever  before  experiencing  any  severe  sick- 
ness. The  amiable  and  interesting  family  have  met 
with  a  loss  that  can  never  be  repaired;  but  while  sor- 
rom'ing  over  their  bereavement,  may  a  reflection  upon 
his  kind  and  fatherly  deportment  while  among  them, 
the  high  and  noble  deeds  of  bis  life,  and  the  important 
influences  which  they  are  calculated  to  impart  to  Socie- 
ty, cheer  them  in  their  path  of  life,  and,  like  him,  may 
they  fulfil  the  course  allotted  to  them  by  like  deeds  of 
beneficence. 

The  public  generally,  and  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty particularly,  have  also  experienced  a  great  loss,  io 
the  death  of  one  so  distinguished  for  the  busy  occupa- 
tion of  both  pen  and  hand,  in  every  way  that  could  pro* 
mote  the  interests  of  society.  Though  dead,  yet  does 
our  friend,  by  his  illustrious  example,  emphatically  re* 
mind  ns  to  be  up  and  doing,  **  while  it  is  called  to-day  f 
to  seek  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  our  fellows, 
in  distinction  from  a  total  engroMment  in  wurely  selfish 
and  paltry  pursuits. 

"  So  lire,  tliat  when  thy  rammons  comes  to  join 
The  innamernble  cara^vi,  tliat  moves 
To  that  mystrriooM  realm,  whi*re  each  ihaU  Uks 
Hit  ehaml>er  in  the  silent  balls  of  death. 
TliOQ  go  not.  like  the  qoarry-slave  at  ntj^ht, 
flconrg^ed  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trast.  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  tl:e  drapery  of  his  couch 
Abottt  him,  and  ties  down  to  pleasant  dreams  ** 

Brattleboro\  Vi,,  Juguet  15,  1849.    F.  Holbrook. 
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iDfltUBmatory  Fever. 

Eds.  CtTLTtvATom — My  attention  having  been  at- 
tracted by  several  commonieations  in  your  UMcful  jourai, 
on  the  diseases  of  animals,  I  am  induced  to  ofier  a  few 
remarks  on  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  cattle, 
which  may  be  properly  called  "  sanguineous  conges- 
tion." or  **  inflammatory  fever." 

The  piimary  source  of  this  disease,  in  my  opinion, 
lies  in  the  too  sudden  changes  from  scarcity  to  rich 
pastures.  Plants  vegetating  in  a  warm  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  those  growing  on  elevated  lands,  contain 
much  nutritive  matter;  on  the  contrary,  when  plants 
grow  luxuriantly  or  in  wet  situations,  they  are  not  very 
nutritious.  No  one  can  doubt  that  nutritious  food  makes 
rich  blood,  and  if  cattle  are  allowed  to  eat,  ad  /t'Atfnm, 
crrasses  of  goo«l  quality,  can  we  wonder  that  an  abund- 
ance  of  blood  should  be  formed  which  pre-disposes  tne 
animal  to  saniruineous  congestion.  Other  causes  may 
unitp  themficlvps  with  this  excess  of  food,  ats  want  of 
fxercMRe.  irreat  dryness  of  the  air  with  excosvive  heni 
These,  by  taking  away  the  serous  (watery)  parts  of  the 
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blood  by  the  skin  and  longs,  are  all  causes  which  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  congestion. 

It  is  an  error  to  snppose  that  the  fat  animal  alone 
tnn  die  of  plethora;  for  there  is  equal  if  not  greater 
danger  with  regard  to  all  cattle  which  make  blood 
rapidly,  if  the  food  is  nutritious  or  too  rapidly  changed 
when  they  are  in  common  store  condition,  than  when 
they  are  oppressed  with  fatness.  This  disease  seldom 
appears  in  **  house-fed"  or  lean  stock;  but  those  feeding 
or  growing  most  rapidly  are  its  first  victims. 

In  this  disease,  congestion  may  be  general  or  partial; 
if  general,  it  will  be  principally  confined  to  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  or  the  bowels.  The  animal  in  such  cases  all 
at  once  ocases  to  eat;  pauses;  appears  as  if  stunned; 
poises  itself  upon  its  luttering  legs;  the  flanks  heave 
rapidly;  the  eyes  are  no  longer  sensible  to  light;  the 
nose  is  protruded;  it  foams  at  the  mouth;  frequently 
totters,  stumbles  and  falls;  lastly,  a  gurgling  noise  is 
beard  in  its  throat,  and  it  dies  in  dreadful  convuUions. 
But  when  congestion  is  partial,  the  disease  is  less  rapid 
in  its  course;  the  animal  is  dull,  depressed,  ceases  to 
ruminate;  limps  first  with  one  leg,  then  with  another; 
large  tumors  appear  in  various  purls  of  the  body,  which 
rapidly  extend  by  infiltration  over  the  body ;  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  separate,  and  decomposiii^Mi  suon 
begins  in  the  afiected  tissues.  In  some  cases  the  ani- 
mal dies* in  less  than  an  hour;  others  survive  several 
hours,  and  in  a  few  cases,  two  or  three  days*  pa».s  be- 
fore the  disease  arrives  at  a  crisis.  In  most  of  these 
latter  cases,  the  animal  recovers. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  conducted  wilb  strict  reference  not 
only  to  the  stage,  but  the  com  plica,  ions  of  eaob  case 
moat  receive  our  best  attentions.  The  propriety  of 
haTing  recourse  to  blood-letting,  will  be  best  iudicated 
by  the  character  and  number  of  the  pulse.  If  its  tone 
is  weak,  accompanied  with  great  depression  and  rapid 
loss  of  strength,  the  ears  and  legs  being  cold,  bleeding 
will  not  only  be  useless,  but  highly  destructive;  the 
animal  is  in  a  stale  of  collapse,  and  the  most  active 
stimulants,  as  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  spirits  of 
nitric  or  sulphuric  eihcr,  spirits  of  turpentine,  ginger, 
&c.,  with  warm  clothing  and  frictions  to  the  cold  parts 
of  the  body. 

Bleeding  should  only  be  adopted  either  as  a  preven- 
tive, or  at  the  very  commencement  of  general  conges- 
tion. It  may  then  be  followed  by  full  doses  of  epsum 
salts  with  ginger.  I  would  advise  all  bree<lers,  on 
their  losing  one  animal  by  this  malady,  to  carefully 
examine  their  stock,  and  on  observing  any  symptom  of 
imdUpotiiionf  to  lose  no  time,  but  meet  it  by  bleeding, 
physic,  and  short  feed.  AaTM.  S.  Copsman.  (7ltca, 
y.  Y,    July,  1849. 

Dockinir  Lambs* 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa — Under  the  head  of  the  Veterinary 
Department,  the  June  number  of  The  Cultivator,  I  find 
an  article  by  O.  F.  M.,  of  Wheeler,  Steuben  county. 
He  gives  his  method  of  docking  lambs.  He  says  he 
takes  the  tail  in  his  left  hand,  and  hold»  it  out  straight, 
and,  with  a  good  shoe  knife,  cuts  it  off  ^*  as  clobC  as 
suits  fanoy.''  He  says  he  finds  this  method  quicker 
and  better  than  a  chisel  and  block.  From  my  own 
experience,  I  think  this  is  the  very  worst  plan  that 
could  be  adopted.  It  not  only  takes  much  longer  to 
heal,  but  must  be  much  more  painful.  Any  person  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  this  matter,  knows  that  by 
pulling  the  tail  hard  enough  to  hold  it  out  straight,  and 
outting  it  otf  with  a  knife  in  the  manner  be  describes, 
will  stretch  the  skin  on  the  tail  so  much  that  when  it 
is  out  ofi*,  it  will  draw  back  and  leave  part  of  the  bone 
bare;  which  will  make  a  bad  sore,  exposed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  cause  the  little  innocent  much 


unnecessary  suffering.  Whereas  by  placing  iIm  tail  oe 
a  block  and  drawing  the  skin  close  up  oa  tlie  tail,  aad 
with  a  mallst  and  chisel  it  is  struck  off  at  a  blow. 
Then  the  skin  shoves  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  whick 
not  only  protects  the  bone  but  is  much  socMier  healed. 
A  FaiEiTD  or  HiniANtTT.  Sullwan  Co.,  Ji.  7.,  Jwu 
18M,  1849. 
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Trees  in  Cities. 


In  closely  built  towns  and  cities,  nothing  is  more  re- 
pulsive to  the  eye,  than  long  ranges  of  bare  blocks  oe- 
cupied  as  da-ell ings,  standmg  directly  on  the  street, 
with  none  of  the  glare  of  reflection  softened  by  the  fo- 
liage of  trees.  Many  of  the  better  streets  in  some  of 
our  cities  have,  however,  been  exceedingly  improved  ia 
this  particular,  by  a  narrow  enclosed  atrip  a  few  ieet 
wide,  protc<»ted  by  iron  railing  in  front.  A  still  great- 
er improvement,  hut  rarely  adopted,  is  to  boild  a  row 
of  dwellings  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  boondoiy 
of  the  street,  so  as  to  leave  a  strip  of  lawn  froa  twelve 
to  thirty  feet  in  width,  to  be  planted  with  trees,  and 
kept  in  the  best  manner.  Theaccompaayinfr^iire  r»> 
presents  a  row  of  six  houses  thus  situated.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, all  of  them  enjoy  separately  to  a  considera- 
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ble  degree,  the  view  of  the  whole  piece  of  grooad ;  aa4 
whatever  diminution  in  the  spoce  of  the  rear  may  bc> 
come  necessary,  would  thus  be  more  than  compeusaied 
by  the  improvement  of  the  front.  As  a  matter  of  pe- 
cuniary profit,  the  ycai'ly  value  of  such  dwellings  w^d 
doubtless  be  much  greater  in  consequence  of  the  sii^nt 
increased  expense  of  preparing  and  plaaaing  the 
grounds. 

Raspberries* 

The    Red    Antwerp,  and  its  kindred   TBrieties,  ths 
Franeonia  and  Fastolff,  Jio  not  always  suceoed  on  ligin 
soils.     Indeed  it  often  happens,  when  the  season  is  veiy 
dry,  that  thev  do  not  attain  one-third  their  foH  siae,aad 
inexperienced  cultivators  are  much  disappointed,  after 
having  heard  high  recommendations  of  thea«  celebrated 
sorts,     rite  difficulty  with  light  soils  may  be  removed 
in  a  larffc  degree  by  deepening  the  soil,  and  by  a  copi- 
ous appticai  ion  of  manure.     Such  soiJa   should  be  dW 
not  lei.s  than  two  feet  deep,  and  even  a  greater  depth 
would  bo  better.     Treated  in  this  way,  a  stroag  lesny 
soil  will  give  uniformly  fine  crops.     But  where  tbe  so^ 
is  a  quire  di^  gravel,  it  may  bediffiealt  even,  by  treocb- 
ing,  to  adapt  it  to  the  successful   growth   of  tbe  Bad 
Antwerp.     The   substitution   of  the   Americaa  Black 
Raspberry  will  be  found  in  such  instaaoes  a  decided  ad- 
vantage.    During  the  late   severely  dry  weather,  the 
latter  variety  on  dry  gravel,  was  obs<^ved  to    be  very 
Slightly  affected,  while  some  other  sorts  were  readered 
wholly  unproductive.     Although  not  of  large  sisp.  tbs 
Black   Raspberry  possesses  an  nmisualiy  fai^  flavdr, 
and  a  decided  improvement  is  made  by  enriehiAg  caiti- 
vation. 

Spurious  sorts  are  sometimes  introdueed  hn  mixrere 
with  those  which  are  genuine,  by  the  droppitiir  of  tW 
seed,  and  tbe  production  of  new  varieties  oo  tbe  saiee 
ground — a'hich  is  to  be  preheated  by  picking  the  fruit 
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StrawkeiTlMi  tot  MrnxkeU 

The  rollowing  inlereiling  stalement  of  Chs  ftOtOkl 
proJucliTenesB  of  »orae  celehraled  loru  or  ilrawberry, 
»e  copy  from  (he  Gtnatt  Farmer.  This  informatiaii 
u  the  more  valuable,  aa  giving  tbe  result  of  a  largo  ex- 
pcriineDt  in  a  rcgioa  where  the  strawberry  culture  ha> 
■o[  ai  jel  been  very  exceDsivelj  adopted,  and  wilb  all 
the  aeeuracy  of  real  measurement: 

"  Messrs,  BisiKLL,  Hookeb  k  Sloatte  have  also 
■applied  the  market  largely.  In  a  liltls  over  S  week* 
they  have  sold  about  tvo  hundred  bushels  of  fruit,  not- 
wiihaiuiding  the  camiooa  of  tbe  '  Board  of  Health.' 
Tixir  varieties  for  markeiLnij'  were  Bovey'i  Sttdiing, 
Crinion  Cont,  and  Largt  Early  Scarltt — tbe  latter 
being  their  standard  sori,  according  totbeir  experience, 
by  far  the  most  proflisble.  From  abed  measurinK  119 
rods  of  groqnd,  they  have  picked  apwordiof  109  bosh- 
diof  tbis  fruit." 

New  SESUUNOt. — The  same  paper  coDtaioi  deaorip- 
llonB  of  22  new  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  raised  by 
Elwamger  &  Bakbt,  of  Rouhaster,  and  wleoted  from 
abaat  one  thuusand  new  seedlings,  mostly  dtomm  be- 
tween Hovey's  8e«dling  and  Large  Siiij  Scarlet. 
These  demriptions  are  given  in  a  report  of  the  Frqit 
Committee  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Hoilicnllnral  Society. 
Having  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  new 
seedlings  when  in  full  bearing,  (be  writer  can  add  bis 
teBiin:i(iny  to  their  Sne  quality  and  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness. They  have  now  borne  two  years.  New 
Tarieciec,  it  is  Irue,  are  to  bo  received  wilb  great  Ban- 
tion,  but  we  cannot  but  believe  that  some  of  these  may, 
at  lek.Bt  for  ibis  latitude,  prove  emioenllj  valuable. 
We  copy  the  follawing  descriptions  from  the  report  of 
the 


e  bearer,  (108  berries  were  counted  oi 
a  flrst  race  berry,  thought  by  some  of  Ibe 
tbe  best  of  the  lot. 

6.  Pistillate,  regntary  round  shaped,  much  like  the 
last,  tboa;[bt  as  good  a  bearer,  and  as  Juicy,  but  not 
quite  so  fine  flavored. 

9.  Pislillale,  a  great  bearer,  juicy  and  high-flavored, 
a  dee|>,  bright,  glossy  scarlet,  an  excellent  table  fruit. 

It.  Pistillnte,  medium  size,  very  dark  scarlet,  very 
jnicy,  high  and  somewhat  musky  flavor,  good  table 
Trait,  medium  bearer. 

14.  Fistillsie,  a  great  bearer,  abort-necked,  higb-fla- 
▼oretl,  very  juii^y,  size  above  medium,  thought  lb«  best 
of  all  the  varieties. 

16.  Pistillate,  flavor  much  like  No.  14. 

22.  Color  a  beaulifal  orange  scarlet,  an  excellent  ta- 
ble fmit,  being  tart,  very  large,  and  a  Very  good  bear- 
er, And  valnable  for  its  latenets. 

To  the  report  of  the  conMnitlee,  P.  BxaaT,  Hort. 
Editor  of  tbe  Farmer,  appends  tbe  following  remarks: 

From  the  above  colleclion,  Messrs.  Ei,WANaaa  & 
Barut  have  selected  Ave  torts,  which  tbey  consider 
rminently  worthy  of  cultivation,  combining  largo  siie, 
fair  quality,  with  extraordinary  produclivoncss. 

Xhcy  have  borne  for  two  years,  beside  the  best  known 
Torieties,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  and  faave,  so 
far,  snrpassed  them  all  in  produeuveness.  Tbey  cannot 
■ay  huw  they  ma;  succeed  in  other  looalilies,  bat  here 
Messrs.  E.  k  B.  feelconBdent  tbey  will  prove  valuaUe. 

The  following  are  tbe  names  of  varieties  chosen:— 
tio.  e,  Monroe  Scarlet;  II,  New  Necked  Pine;  16, 
Climax  Scarlet,  22,  Orange  Prolific.       6 


RM»Piiian. 

We  pablidied  a  few  moBtlis  iJMe,  the  deecription  of 

ntode  of  Npporting  climbing  plants,  on  tbe  trook  of 

a  cedar  tree)  armed  with  short  aide  branches  from  b<M- 

to  (op.     We  give,  ia  tbe   above  figure,  another 

mode  of  effecting  the  asnis  object  in  a  more  siropte 

manner,  which  may  be  advantageoasly  adopted  where 

the  cedar  supports  cannot  be  obtained,  and  which,  if  of 

durable  wood,  wilt  last  a  long  time.    It  is  not,  hovcev- 

liled  to  the  more  delicate  climbers,  as  ihase  would 

hardly  assume  a  sufficient  breadth   of  growth ;  but  for 

es,  bignoniaa,  aud  the  more  rampant  growers,  itisad- 

'abty  adnpted. 

!l  is  made  of  a  piece  of  scantling,  set  npright  like  a 
post,  in  the  earth,  and  pieroed  with  holes  at  a  distantM 
of  about  a  foot  from  each  other.  Through  these  hotea 
tbe  growing  abnot*  are  inserled  as  they  advance  up- 
wards ia  growth,  numing  Ihem  in  opposite  directions 
through  lbs  same  bole,  and  at  tbe  same  time  oocaaion- 
'1y  twining  ibem  aiwind  the  post,  so  as  Co  conceal  its 
irfaco.  This  mode  of  sopport  has  for  some  years 
!en  adapted  by  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora,  Cayuga, 
county,  and  from  a  specimen  upon  his  grounds,  the 
above  figure  waa  drawn .  Tlie  doablo  Prairie,  or  Mi- 
chigan roses,  tbe  Boursalts,  and  the  caller  growing  hy- 
brid Cbina  roses,  are  well  adapted  (o  cheae  sorts  of  pU- 
lars,  and  tbe  intermingling  of  the  varioiu  shades  of  co- 
lor, produces  a  very  pleithing  appearance. 

Tke  Seckel  Pear. 

This  variety  of  the  pear  possesses  more  than  ordina- 
ry interest  for  several  reasons.  Usually,  it  is  remarka- 
ble for  withstanding  the  blight.  It  is  the  highest  fla- 
vored pear  known.  And  so  neifiirm  is  its  eicellenoe  is 
all  tocalitlea,  that  the  frail  commitiea  of  tbe  American 
Congress  ol'  Frail  Growers,  tutaniaiimMly  pronounced  it 
worthy  of  general  cultivation,  a  oompliment  which  n* 
other  of  the  thousand  pears,  except  the  Baillutt,  re- 
ceived. It  hulds  about  the  same  rank  wiih  pears,  as 
tbe  Green  Gage  with  plums. 

The  original  tree  still  stands  OD  the  bank*  of  the  IV- 
laware,  three  and  a-half  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
AcDotding  In  Dr.  Brincklfe,  It  ia  about  tbiily  feet  hicb. 
two  feci  in  diameter  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
sixteen  inches,  higher  up.  It  stands  in  a  pasture  with- 
out protection.  Bod  the  Iriuk  is  hollow  aiHl  decayed  on 
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Selection  of  Good  Fruits* 

We  extract  the  following  interestiog  remarks  on  frait 
onltiire  and  selection  of  varieties,  by  that  experienced 
New- England  cuhivator,  Samuel  WALXxa,  Esq.,  of 
Roxbury,  now  President  of  the  Masaacbusetis  Horiicul- 
tural  Society,  from  the  Report  of  the  American  losti- 
tnte. — HorticuUurut. 

In  submitting);  the  following  list  of  the  best  American 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  best  European  varieties,  it  is  not  my  i mention 
to  make  any  invidious  comparison;  on  trial, — ^the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  aoy  pur- 
pose. I  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  result  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  judges — the  cuUivaiors — simply  stating  that 
I  shall  select  the  best  varieties  from  the  catalogues  of 
the  New  and  the  Old  World. 


Apples. 


Amtrittm  Vari»ti$t. 
Barly  Harvest. 
Wilhanu'  Apple, 


1 

f. 

3.  Benoiii, 

4.  PortBT, 

B.  Pomme  de  Nei^, 
0.  Baldwin, 

7.  Yellow  Belle  Flour, 

8.  Newtown  Pippin,  drrewi) 

9.  Rhode  Island  Greeiiinf?, 
10.  American  Ooldeu  Russvt. 


m  VarittUi, 
U  Early  Red  Margaret, 

2.  Red  AHtrachan, 

3.  Sops  of  Wine, 
4    Gravetisteiu, 

5.  Rom  Nonpareil, 
0   Doicli  M'friio-iiia 

7.  Cornish  Gilliflowar, 

8.  Ribstoii  Pippin, 

9.  Herefordshire  Pt«rinaiii, 
10.  English  Golden  Rnsset. 


I  will  not  carry  out  the  comparisons  further,  but  submit 
a  list  oft  American  varieties,  all  of  which  are  deserving 
of  extensive  cultivation,  viz: 

Large  Yellow  Bough,  Chandler,  Fall  Harvey,  Jona- 
than, Minister,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Rambo,  River, 
8t.  Lawrence,  (Corse's,)  Northern  Spy,  Esopus  Spttzen- 
burgh,  Summer  Queen,  and  Ladies'  Sweeting. 

P£ABS. 

Am*ri«m  Yari*ti§a 
1.  lHoodgood, 
t.  Dearborn's  Seedling, 
a.  Pratt, 
4.  Kui^^ht's  Seedling, 

6.  Tyson, 
a.  Seckei, 

7.  Cnshing, 

8.  Heathcot, 
•.  Andrews, 

10.  Bnffum, 

11.  Dix, 
If.  Lawrenea, 

Columbia. 


Bwro/Mmn  Fan'sft'st. 
1.  Citron  des  Carmea, 
9.  PaMana  du  PDrtnxal« 

3.  Williams'  B»nchratJan, 

4.  Flemish  Beauty, 

5.  Rostiezcr, 

0.  Fondonte  d'Aatonma, 

7.  B^zi  de  la  Motte, 

8.  Doyenne  Btnnc, 

9.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

10.  Doyenne  Gris, 

11.  Beurre  Diel, 

19.  Dachesse  d'Anfronleme, 
13.  Olom  Moreesa. 


13. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  will  add  a  list  of  Euro- 
pean varieties  of  great  merit,  vis: 

Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beorre  Bosc, 
Cyewood,  Henry  IV,  Van  Mons  Leon  Le  Cierc,  Marie 
Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Paradise  d'Automne,  Passe  Col- 
mar,  St.  Ghislain,  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Urbaniste,  and 
Bohasserie.  For  baking,  Belmont,  Black  Worcester, 
Catillao,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 

Plums. 


American  VarittUt. 
1.  Jefferson, 
9.  Columbia, 
3.  Waahingtoa. 


Surcpean  VmritHu. 
1.  Green  Gage, 
9.  Purple  Gare, 
3.  Goe  8  Golden  Drop. 


To  this  lot  of  plums,  I  will  add  the  following  Ameri- 
eaa  varieties  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  eollec- 
tion,  viz: 

Purple  Favorite,  Huling's  Superb,  Imperial  Oage, 
Lawrence  Favorite,  Bleecker's  Oage,  and  Bingham. 

CRKBBiBt. — ^The  best  varieties  of  American  and 
European  cherries  are  very  dissimilar.  I  shall  there- 
fore submit  a  list  of  stfch  varieties  as  I  consider  of  the 
best  quality,  vis: 

JmiHean  varieti$». — Sparhawk's  Honey,  Downer's 
Late,  Sweet  Montmorency,  Manning's  Mottled,  Down- 
ing's  Red  Cheek. 

European  varieties. — Black  Eagle,  Black  Heart, 
Black  Tartarian,  Downton,  Knight's  Early  Black.  Bi- 
garreau,  Bigarreau  Holland,  Elton,  Florence,  Belle  de 
Choisy,  May  Dokei  and  the  Late  Duke. 


By  the  foregomg  statement  it  will  be  perceiv<^  that 
among  the  well  established  apples  and  ploms  in  t^is 
«-ountry,  a  majority  are  the  product  of  America.  Of 
pears  and  cherries,  the  greater  Dumber  have  been  in* 
ported  from  Europe. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  my  nafaject, 
and  notwithstacding  my  eeieemed  friend,  Thooas 
Bridgraan,  Esq.,  hast  with  ability  and  good  judgiDeat, 
brought  the  subject  of  seedlings  under  the  notice  of  the 
managers,  yet  I  shall  not  refrain  to  state  all  I  intended 
to  do  before  I  received  Mr.  Bridgroan's  able  report. 

I  am  aware  when  a  word  of  oimiioB  L«  to  be  spoken, 
or  an  error  pointed  out,  that  it  should  be  done  with  can- 
dor and  kindness;  in  that  spirit  the  toDo^iag  remacks 
are  submitted: 

Sesduno  Fruits. — My  object  b  to  point  oat  an  er- 
ror, may  I  not  rather  say,  a  weakness,  on  the  part  sf 
some  cultivators  of  fruits,  to  overrate  ibeir  own  pre- 
dut'tions,  more  especially  so  when  they  raise  a  seedhsg 
apple,  pear,  plum,  peach  or  cherry,  having  any  preten- 
sion to  merit.  If  their  production  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  possesses  but  a  single  point  of  superiority,  say  oa- 
ly  a  shade  of  color,  or  a  slight  increase  of  size,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  good  qualities  of  the  most  choice  variety 
of  that  class  of  fruit  in  the  present  eatalogues,  that 
alone  will  commend  it  to  other  persons,  and  tbej  will 
mete  out  its  praise  in  due  season. 

No  seedling  should  be  reoora mended  for  extensive 
cultivation  until  it  shall  have  been  proved  to  be  fupt' 
rior  in  some  rtfptett  to  thn  variety  ii  most  resrmUes. 
For  instance,  if  any  person  shall  raise  a  seedling  plma 
one-fourth  larger,  and  equal  or  superior  in  flavor,  mors 
beautiful  in  its  appearance,  and  more  prodoctiire  thaa 
the  Green  Gage,  then  the  new  variety  woold  soon  iiad 
its  way  into  every  good  collection  of  plums.  The  ^ae 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  Newtown  Pippin  apple.  The 
person  who  shall  be  so  fortnnate  as  to  raise  a  seedlisg 
apple  of  equal  flavor,  better  color,  and  a  tree  nere  thrif- 
ty and  productive  than  the  green  Newtown  Pippin,  will 
have  aocoroplished  something  Vforthy  of  record  esd  s 
namt.  But  cultivators,  like  young  fond  mothers,  are  apt 
te  consider  their  production  to  be  a  "  non-such^  time, 
alas  !  often  convinces  them  of  thMr  mistake ;  and  whea 
too  late,  they  find  they  have  only  d^»ceived  themselves. 


Raising  Fnsit  ia  Kimi«» 

In  the  intensely  cold  climate  of  St.  Petersborg, 
nearly  all  our  common  fruit  trees  perish  ander  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  fine  crops  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries 
have  been  obtained,  by  training  the  branches  oo  a  trel- 
lis only  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  heary 
snows  entirely  cover  them,  and  completely  protect 
them.  Large  crops  of  apples  have  thus  been  obtaiaed 
for  successive  years,  even  after  winters  which  have  de- 
stroyed other  trees  when  double  matted.  The  Greea 
Gage  -and  Orleans  plum  have  ripened  belbre  mid-ss- 
tumn.  Morello  cherries  have  borne  good  crops.  Whea 
the  fruit  ripens,  it  does  not  bruise  in  falling. 

Maldiiiig. 

This  excellent  mode  of  treating  newly  trassplaatsd 
trees,  has  been  found  eminently  beneficial  dnnng  ths 
present  very  dry  summer.  A  row  of  young  apple  trees 
had  been  set  on  a  piece  of  ground,  where  cQltivatke 
could  not  easily  be  given.  In  the  early  part  of  sois- 
mer,  they  entirely  ceased  growing,  and  on  a  lar^e  por- 
tion the  foliage  began  to  assume  a  yellow  appearance, 
and  their  loss  was  strongly  appreheoded.  Coarse  litter 
was  then  applied  to  them,  to  a  depth  of  several  inches 
and  extending  some  feet  about  them.  So  beneficial  has 
been  the  result,  in  retaining  the  moisture  of  the  so3, 
that  althoiu^h  several  aeeks  have  elapsed  sioos  with 
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scarcely  a  single  shower  during  this  whole  period,  that 
tltey  nearly  all  have  commenced  re-grnwiog,  and  the 
leaves  have  regained  the  usual  green  oolor. 

Planting  Sirawbeniee. 

As  a  general  mie,  the  spring  of  the  year  has  been 
found  much  the  best  season  for  planting  out  beds  of 
the  strawberry.  But  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  per- 
form the  operation  during  summer,  or  early  in  autumn. 
If,  at  this  season,  the  weatlier  should  prove  quite  dry, 
a  re^lar  and  abundant  watering  for  several  days  does 
not  always  prevent  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  plants.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  writer  has 
adopted  the  following  very  simfile  treatment,  which  has 
been  <)aite  suecessfui  even  at  midsummer,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  recent  extraordinary  drouth.  Nearly  all 
the  leaves  are  pinched  off  from  the  plants,  except  the 
central  and  half  developed  ones ;  the  roots  are  dipped 
in  a  veesel  of  soft  mud,  giving  them  a  thick  coating ; 
when  set  out,  the  earth  is  well  settled  about  them  by 
means  of  a  copious  watering;  and  then  about  two  inches 
of  rotted  manure  spread  upon  the  surface.  This  will 
keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  with  one  daily  watering, 
if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  and  mnoh  leas  frequently  if 
it  be  moist.  ' 

Rawle's  JaimetU 


Having  noticed  a  great  many  communications  recent- 
ly, aboat  the  Rawle's  Jannett  apple,  I  will  mention  a 
faet  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  growers  of  that  su- 
perior fruit.  A  friend  who  has  a  large  orchard  of  this 
apple,  has  ten  trees  upon  one  corner  of  the  orchard 
which  always  produce  fruit  a  third  larger,  and  the  fla- 
vor so  much  superior,  that  it  was  supposed  by  all  who 
saw  and  ate  the  apple,  that  they  were  a  superior  varie- 
ty of  the  Jannett.  This  spring  I  examined  the  soil, 
wad  found  that  a  vein  of  iron  ore  passed  just  under  the 
ten  trees,  so  near  the  surface  that  it  had  been  plowed 
and  worked  up  with  the  top  soil.  A  variety  of  the 
large  Blue  plum  growing  upon  the  same  ground,  is  also 
very  fine;  while  grafts  taken  from  the  same  plum  trees 
and  worked  upon  stocks  grown  on  different  soil,  proves 
worthless.  H.  R.  Robkt.  HopewtU  Nur$eriet,  nsar 
Fredericksburg f  Va, 

Aphides  and  Ants. 

Em.  CuLTnPAToa — Having  transplanted  during  the 
past  winter,  an  orchard  of  the  most  select  varieties  of 
fruit  trees,  I  discover  that  at  the  present  time  they  are 
infested  by  thousands  of  small  red  and  black  ants.  Al- 
ready they  have  completely  destroyed  an  ornamental 
yard  tree,  (the  Magnolia  glanca,)  whether  by  their 
own  depredations,  or  that  of  the  aphides  conveyed  thi- 
ther by  them,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Fearing 
that  tho  same  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  trees  above 
noticed,  and  having  tried  all  the  remedies  mentioned  in 
variqtis  vols,  of  Tk$  CultivatoTf  as  well  as  those  ob- 
tained from  acquaintances,  without  success ;  such  as  the 
application  of  lime  and  ashes  to  the  roots,  soot  to  the 
leaves,  and  tar  around  the  trunks,  I  would  respectfully 
request  that  you,  or  any  of  your  numer<»us  eoatributors 
who  may  be  in  possession  of  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  will 
make  it  public. 

I  find  that  while  the  apple,  pear  and  plum  are  com- 
paratively free  from  ants,  the  cherry,  apricot,  nectarine 
and  peach,  (particularly  the  last)  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  their  attacks.  Thomas  C.  Hikes.  Nansemond, 
Va.yJune  24,  1849.  ' 

We  are  not  aware  that  fruit  trees  are  injured  by  ants, 
neither  have  we  known  ants  to  convoy  aphides  to  trees. 
The  sweet  substance  called  *'  honey-dew,''  exuded  by 
aphides,  is  eaten  by  ants;  and  to  obtain  this,  they  fre- 
quent those  parts  of  plants  where  the  aphides  are  lod« 


ged.    To  destroy  aphides,  syringe  the  trees  or  planie 
with  tobacco- water,  or  strong  soap-sods. — ^Eds. 

Horticaltaral  Items* 


STBAWBcaxT  Culture. — The  Farmer  fy  MeckwiU 
gives  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  C.  H.  Starr,  of 
Groton,  Ct.,  on  half  an  acre  of  moist  loam,  manured 
10  cords  with  equal  parts  of  sea  weed  and  fish  manure. 
Plants  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  reriilized  with  staminates, 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  in  the  drill,  set 
in  the  spring,  yielded  tho  scciiod  year  2000  quarts, 
some  of  the  berries  being  4^  ioc-hes  in  circamference. 
The  expenses  were,  10  conis  tnaniirc,  20  dollars;  6000 
plants,  10  dollars;  labor  the  (list  year.  50  dollars;  the 
three  succeeding  years,  80  dpilars  each;  total  for  Ibor 
years,  320  dollars.  The  protrs  woaid  be  25  bushels 
of  beets  between  the  rows  the  first  year,  10  dollars; 
6,000  quarts  strawberries  the  three  succeeding  years, 
at  12  cts.,  720  dollars.  Nctt  profit  on  half  an  acre  for 
four  year8^410  dollars,  or  102  dollars  per  year.  The 
experiment,  however,  appears  to  have  extended  to  y>e 
first  year  o(  fruiting  only,  and  the  expenses  mignt, 
doubtless,  have  been  much  lessened  by  horse  cultivation. 

Ikfluxkck  op  Manure  on  Roots. — Hoare,  in  his 
Treatise  on  tho  Vine,  states  that  a  bone  was  placed  in 
a  vine  border,,  surrounded  by  dry  clay.  The  vine  sent 
a  root  directly  through  the  clay  to  the  bone.  In  its  pas- 
sage it  threw  out  no  fibres,  but  when  it  reached  the  bone, 
which  was  rich  in  fertilizing  material,  it  sent  out  minute 
ramifications,  and  by  degrees  entirely  covered  it. 

Hardiness  or  Sweet  Apple  Trees. — In  Wisconsin, 
where  the  thermometer  not  unfrequently  sinks  to  15**  or 
20^  below  zero,  and  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in- 
duces a  very  rapid  growth  in  summer,  the  tenderer 
fruit  trees  are  often  severely  injured  in  winter.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Prairie  Farmer  states  that  eweet  ap- 
ples are,  for  the  must  part,  more  hardy  than  acid  ones, 
and  better  adapted  to  very  severe  climates.  Out  ot 
one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  twenty-two  were  sweet 
apples;  of  the  latter,  eleven  proved  themselves  more 
hardy  than  any  other  eleven  in  the  whole  list,  and  only 
three  of  the  sweet  apples  appeared  to  be  tender.     • 

DiprusioN  OF  Seeds. — In  boring  for  water  at  a  spot 
near  Kingston-on-Thames,  some  earth  was  brought  op 
from  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  This 
was  carefully  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  seeds  being  deposited  on  it,  yet  in  a 
short  time  plants  vegetated  from  it. 

THE  DEPARTED. 


■T  BiDinnr  dtsr. 


How  tad  to  rctarn  to  the  home  where.  light  hearted, 
We  mingled  in  pleasoret  oT  friendship  each  year, 

And  find  from  its  halU  those  stars  have  departed 
Who  once  were  ihe  light  and  ike  life  oi  its  qihere. 

Tlieir  forms  only  granted  awhile  as  a  token 
Of  love  from  their  Maker,  are  doomed  to  decay ; 

Like  cioud- wreaths  at  evhiing  which  rude  winds  have  hrolw», 
Their  tision-Iike  beanty  toon  faded  away. 

We  hang  on  their  lips  as  they  gave  their  Uist  greeting, 
And  bade  them  adietx  with  a  tear-moistenfsd  ejre  ; 

And  sorrowed  to  think  it  would  be  our  last  meeting 
'Till  we  pass  to  their  own  starry  home  in  the  sky. 

Tlio*  we  heur  not  their  songs,  and  beneath  iheir  light  ikngan 
The  chords  of  the  harp  may  ne'er  thrill  to  their  strain, 

Tet  deep  in  the  memory  a  melody  lingers, 
And  in  its  sweet  echoes  we  hear  them  again ! 

Farewell,  dearest  friends !  ye  have  le(\  as  benighted, 

Alone  In  the  world  our  »id  \o*%  to  deplore. 
And  think  on  the  days  when  we  lingered  delighted, 

To  hear  those  lovod  voices  that  greet  us  no  more  ! 

Yet  why  should  we  mourn  them  thonsrh  parted  in  sorrow, 
Or  at  the  jowt  judgment*  of  heaveii  complain? 

Bat  wait  for  the  dawning  of  that  promised  morrow— 
In  bliss  we  shall  meet  them  to  part  ue'er  again ! 

LouitvUk  jQWwd 
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CI)t  paultrs  SarJi. 


The  ramil;  oC  Swans,  (Cygniaa,)  ambrsce*  ninr 
known  spevios;  vii.,  1.  The  Mute  Swan,  (Cygau* 
»IOT!)  2.  Poli*h  Swui,  (C.  immitabil'i;)  3.  Bewick 
Swan,  (C.  bewiekiii)  4.  HiviiieT,  or  Whikllin^  Kvsd, 
■  (C.  mu«icM  of  Bcudstein;)  5.  American  Swan.  (C. 
amtricasw ;)  6.  Trunipeier  Swan,  (C.  Inic cinalor ,-) 
7.  South  Amsrican  Swan  (C.  aaaJnidff;)  8.  Black- 
necked  Swan,  (Oiii>Hru/(u  ;>  9.  Black  Swan,  (C, 
afruttu.)  or  thoae,  the  fuur  tirii-nained  are  reckoned 
■a  belonging  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Ibe  fiflb  and  lixth  to 
North  America,  the  seventh  and  eighth  to  South  Ameri- 
■a,  and  the  iiiaih  to  New  Holland. 

Our  cat  ropresenrs  Ilie  Mute  iwan,  usnaMj  called  in 
Europe,  the  domeaiic  swan.  The  mijeslic  and  grace- 
Tul  iDOTamenti  of  this  bird  have  been  admired  ftoni  tbe 
•arlieit  time*.     In  England  it  >$  lald  lo  be  >  "  Royal 


bird,  in  Thich  no  anliject  oen  have  property  vhea  al 
larite  in  a  publia  river  or  creek,  except  by  Rrant  Trom 
ibt  erown."  Thii  apeciei  hai  been  imported  lo  Ameri- 
o«,  and  i*  ocouionally  found  ai 
.    grounds  of  gentlemen  of  laaie. 

The  male  and  female  mate  in  pair*.  The  female 
lay*  from  Ave  lo  seven  eggs,  and  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  tix  week*.  The  young  are  called  cygnsta.  Tbay 
are  at  firal  clothed  with  grnyiiib  brown  down,  and  they 
do  not  become  entirely  while  till  they  are  three  years 
utd.  Tbe  bird  Ib  very  long-tived — iaitance*  being  known 
of  it!  having  lived  more  than  ■  century.  Its  natural 
Ibod  is  aquatic  plaoM,  but  it  readily  eat*  any  kind  of 
grain. 

There  are  other  Ipeciei  ofiwan*  which  appear  to  be 
■Isoeptible  of  partial  domeaticatinn.  Martin  states 
that  tbe  Hooper,  a*  well  a*  the  Polish  swan  will  brepd 
in  oonfinemeDt,  with  acoea*  to  a  pond  oraheetof  water. 
This  is  true,  also,  of  our  American  iiwan,  which  in  se- 
veral inalance*  has  been  known  to  breed  in  a  itate  of 
captivity.  It  is  a  noble  bird,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
mule  swan,  but  ia  inferior  to  the  latter  Ja  gracefalnes* 
and  beauty. 

The  Beah  at  yonng  svani  ii  of  good  quality.  For- 
iwerij  it  was  held  in  great  attimalian.  We  learn  that 
it  is  atill  (erved  up  in  Europe,  on  ocoasions  of  public 
banquets.     But  swans  are  kepi  chiefly  as  ornament, — 

The  CauMda  Goose. 

Closely  allied  to  the  awans,  are  some  species  usually 
tvlnded  in  the  Jnitrint  or  Qooae  family.  The  Cana- 
dian, or  American  wild  goose,  (.dnrrr  canodtiuw,) 
and  the  Chineas  gooae,  {A.   cffnotdM,)  occupy,  a*  a 


writer  obeorToa,  "  a  sort  of  debaieable  ^Daud."  uUii 
laturalista  hare  been  ia  doubt  aa  to  tibich  fuili  ibn 
some  bSTc  ipjj'^  „ 


ibcmld  be  referred ; 


n  tiie  ni 


of  r 


The  Can 
gralory  bird,  and  ii 
the  northern  pan  of 

to  the  pole ;  and  there  are  but  few  of  theinl 
uuiinlry  that  are  not  familiar  with  ilaahriUaaiuiuiuir 
cry.  ![*  autumnal  flight  laiU  from  tlie  niiUk  ai  As- 
goat  lo  Ibe  midillc  of  October,  aad  the  ibmI  Bi^ 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  llie  middle  al  Mn.  Tt. 
riou*  stops  are  made,  however,  atconvMiaBt  pucu,  ba- 
tween  the  winter  and  ■ommer  localitie*. 

It  breeds  in  ita  wild  atate,  aaly  at  the  aonh.  lult. 
vorite  resort  is  the  eoaat  of  LabrBdar,  aid  the  n(iB 
about  Hudson'*  Bay ,- .though  Hearae  ipcakiiij  ktT^ 
■een  great  unraber*  within  the  Areti*  aula,  jwkiif 
their  way  Mill  northward. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  rrgkma  when  it  hradi, 
the  bird  is  regarded  aa  an  important  leant  tt  labaa- 


^'t^ 


T>-cuuiHxa  wHisa. 
ence.  Ita  arrival  in  apring  ia  anxioasly  knhcd  h,  ui 
the  Indians  denominBle  the  month  tbe  gooH  naa.  h 
is  said  that  the  carcasses  of  these  birds  are  daall  nnu 
ration*  lo  the  men  employed  by  the  Hodson'i  Bar  Cut- 
"  Pne  gnoee,  which  when  fai  weight  sbciiiu 
I  the  daily  ratlun  lo  one  of  the  Corapaar's  nt- 
lania  ouring  the  season,  and  is  reckoned  eqaiiaksl  U 
two  snow-geese,  (J.  hyptrboria ,)  or  three  dnb,  ■ 
eight  pounds  of  buSitlo  and  mooee  meat,  or  two  p«^ 
of  pemmican,  or  a  pint  of  maiae  and  ibar  aiinatn/a- 
M."  IRickardton.']  Those  which  are  kaisdsficrlta 
weather  becwnrs  cool  ic  the  Ml,  are  ftoiea  aad  ktplii 
the  feathers  for  a  winter  stock  of  prorisioos. 

Ricbardaon  describe*  the  habits  of  these  geew  ii  hii 
fauna  Bortali-AnuricaTui,  a*  follows: 

three  week*  after  their  first  appeanan,  tk 
Canada  grese  disperse  in  pairs  through  theceoatn,  be- 
tween the  (SOih  and  67Lh  parallels,  tn  breed,  retrii[i|  U 
the  same  time  fron  the  shores  of  Hodson's  Bar.  Ii 
Jnly,  after  Ibe  young  birds  are  batched,  the  |mna 
moult,  and  vast  numbers  are  killed  in  the  nim  ni 
lahes,  when  from  ihe  loss  of  their  quilMesthnt.  Ibrj 
When  chased  by  a  oenoe.  and  atili- 
ged  to  dive  frequently,  they  soon  become  faiisDrd.  lad 
lake  [or  the  ahore  with  the  intention  of  hiding  thn. 
lives,- but  as  they  are  not  fleet,  they  fall  aa  cur  pnf 
>  their  porauars.  In  aulanio  they  again  assemble  i> 
gcka  on  the  abores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  for  three  we* 
-  a  month  previou*  to  their  depariure  south warils-" 
Tbe  Canada  goose  has  been  doraestioated  and  ii  bM 
^  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  ponliry^ard.  riihtr  u 
Ihii  country  or  in  England.  It  does  not  breed  till  il  ■> 
three  year*  old.  It  is  omewhat  larger  thu  the  «•>' 
BtA  il  better;  it  haaalao  iKHtfei- 
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thers  and  of  better  qaality.  It  is  rery  hardy,  and  rears 
iu  young  with  much  certainty.  It  is  believed  to  be 
qnite  as  profitable  as  the  common  kind ;  and  consider- 
ing its  beauty  and  nsefulness;  it  woald  seem  desirable 
that  it  should  be  multiplied  in  a  domestic  state. 

The  Canada  goose  will  breed  with  the  common,  and 
also  with  the  Chines^  goose, — but  the  hybrid  offspring 
are  in  all  oases,  incapable  of  procreation.  Some  poul- 
trymen,  however,  make  it  an  object  to  breed  mongrels, 
as  they  are  called.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  acquire  a 
larger  size  than  either  of  their  parents,  and  their  fle&h 
ia  of  so  line  a  flavor,  and  so  highly  prized,  that  it  rea- 
dily commands  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  The  tin- 
est  mongrels  are  produced  between  the  wild  and  the 
Sremen,  and  the  wild  and  the  Chinese  geese. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Bufibn,  that  the  Ca- 
nadian goose,  kept  in  a  domestic  state  in  France,  was 
Ibond  to  interbreed  familiarly  with  the  swans.  Have  any 
attempts  been  made  to  canse  this  goose  to  breed  with 
tlie  Amerieao  swan,  and  with  what  success  I 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  wild  goose  {Jt.  paltu- 
iris)  of  Esrupe,  is  the  parent  of  our  common  domestic 
gpoose,  and  of  course  a  distinct  species  from  the  Cana^ 
dian  goose. 

4l)t  Jixrmcr  0  Jfob-Book. 

The  Flurmef's  Wxfe^ 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa — Be  good  enough  to  insert  the 
following  article  from  the  Springfleld  Republican j  and 
the  remarks  I  have  thereto  appended,  in  your  pages. 

'  The  life  of  the  farmer  is  so  often  made  the  subject  of 
complimentary  remark,  so  o(\en  praised  for  its  peaee- 
fiilness  and  independence,  that  the  farmer's  wife  might 
▼ery  rationally  be  supposed  to  be  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world.  Fropa  her  relation  to  the  ^'  lords  of  the 
soil/*  she  should  be  the  lady  of  the  soil,  a  peaceful, 
healthy,  independent  woman.  That  the  reverse  of  this 
M  the  general  fact,  will  be  aniversaily  conceded  by  the 
Srives  of  the  farmers. 

*  A  young  farmer  arrives  at  an  age  when  he  thinks  it 
time  for  him  to  get  married  and  "  settle  down.''     He 
has  had  a  jespeciable  education,  and  wants  a  woman 
Mrho  is  his  equal.     He  looks  about  him,  and  makes  his 
ohoice.     She  is  a  girl  bred  beside  him  in  the  country, 
has  been  well  educated ;  reared  by  careful  parents,  and 
is  io  the  truest  sense,  a  lady.     She  loves  books,  posses- 
ses skill  and  taste  in  music,  and  is  in  all  points  fitted  to 
reign   the  queen  of  a  happy  home.     She  becomes  the 
^w^ife  of  the  farmer,  is  ambitious  to  do  as  much   as  her 
aeighbors,  and  her  husband  is  soon  avaricious  enough 
to  allow  the  woman  of  his  love  to  become  his  most  de- 
▼oted  drudge.     From  thenceforth  her  life  is  one  of  the 
most  unremitting  toil.     It  is  nothing  but  mend  aad  botch, 
eook  and  bake,  wash  and  iron,  churn  and  make  cheese, 
pick  up  chips  and  draw  water,  bear  children  and  nurse 
tbeni.     The  family  enlarges,  the  husband  grows  weal- 
thy,  becomes  important  in  community,  rides  to  town 
ewery  day,  takes  his  ease  when  he  chooses; — ^but  the 
oares  of  his  faded  and  broken  down  wife  know  no  re- 
laxation.   She  may  outlive  her  husband ;  but  rarely  does, 
aod  not  nnfrequently  a  second  wife  comes  in  to  share 
in  the  money  that  should  have  been  enjoyed  by  her  pre- 
decessoTf  through  a  quiet  old  l^Te  of  rest. 

'  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is  drawn  from  life,  and 
in  eTery  country- town  and  neighborhood,  its  truthful- 
aesa  will  be  recognized.  Now  we  despise  the  good-for- 
nothings  of  fashionable  life  as  much  as  any  one,  and 
have  no  affection  for  drones  in  any  hive.  We  are  aware 
that  circumstances  sometimes  demand  extreme  labor  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  but  in  New  England  those  circum- 
atancea  do  not  prevail,  and  while  we  would  leave  no 
vromau  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness^  we  would  see  the 


class  of  which  we  are  speaking  released  from  that  cir- 
ele  of  everlasting  drudgery  which  deprives  them  of  th% 
privilege  of  relaxation  for  a  day,  and  the  time  which 
they  would  gladly  devote  to  the  maternal  education  of 
their  ohildren. 

'  From  this  life,  the  girls  of  our  day  are  learning  to 
shrink;  not  because  they  are  lazy,  but  because  they 
know  that  they  are  to  be  sacrificed.  Not  because  the 
calling  of  the  farmer  is  not  res|>ectable,  but  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  become  his  mistress,  maid-of-aU- 
work,  nurse  and  boot-jack.  Now  the  foundation  of  alt 
this  vrrong  is  in  that  avaricious  spirit,  handed  do^ii 
from  father  to  son,  M'hich  makes  the  dollar  the  standard 
of  respectability,  and  land  the  only  fountain  of  hap- 
piness. We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  farmer's  wife 
shall  share  in  the  peacefulness  and  independence  of  the 
farmer's  lot,  and  we  call  upon  the  ladies  lo  eni;age  in 
the  reform  themselves,  and  to  teach  the  lords  of  the 
soil  that  there  is  something  to  live  for  besides  potatoes, 
and  that  life  can  be  enjoyed  more  truly  by  a  proper  pre- 
servation of  the  health,  beauty,  accompli'shments  and 
good  spiiits  of  their  companions.' 

The  writer  of  the  above,  pronounces  it  "  no  fancy 
sketch."  I  \rill  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  the 
''fancy  "  was  drawn  on  for  the  ground- work  of  the 
"sketch;"  like  many  of  the  "tales"  of  the  present 
day.it  maybe  **  founded  on  fact;"  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  confident  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  to  whom  it  ostensibly  refers. 
It  is  not,  to  be  .sure,  improbable  that  a  New-England 
girl  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  united  to  a  man 
who  is  **  avaricious  enough  to  allow  her  to  become  his 
most  devoted  drudge," — he  may  have  grown  wealthy, 
and  become  "  important  in  the  community," — may 
"  ride  to  town  every  day,  and  take  his  ease  when  he 
chooses;"  while  she,  broken  down  by  toil  and  care,  may 
have  met  a  premature  death — a  calamity  by  which  "  a 
second  wife  eomes  in  to  share  the  money  that  should 
have  been  enjoyed  by  her  predecessor  ? " 

Such  cases  should,  oertainly,  excite  commiseration 
for  the  wife  and  censure  for  the  husband,  though  it  is 
most  likely  his  culpability  has  arisen  rather  *from 
thoughtlessness  than  ^'  avaricioasoess."  But  the  pre* 
servation  of  his  wife's  health,  the  alleviation  of  her 
burdens,  and  the  advancement  of  her  happiness,  shonkl 
have  been  his  constant  aim ;  and  if  he  has  neglected  or 
overlooked  these,  he  has  not  duly  regarded  the  injuae- 
tion  of  the  Apostle — "  So  ought  men  to  love  their 
wives,  as  their  own  bodies." 

But  it  wo«ld  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  farming  in 
New  England  is  so  lucrative  a  business  that  those  who 
follow  it  generally  get  rich,  or  that  the  most  thrifty 
among  them  spend  much  time  in  riding  to  town  and  ta- 
king their  ease;  and  it  would  be  an  unjust  imputation 
on  the  oharaeter  of  our  farmers,  to  suppose  that,  as  a 
class,  they  cherish  the  boorish  disposition  that  would 
degrade  a  wife  to  "  maid-of- all-work,  nurse  and  boot- 
jack," or  that  they  are  generally  influenced  by  "that 
avaricious  spirit  which  makes  the  dollar  the  standard 
of  respectability,  and  land  the  only  fountain  of  happi- 
ness." Hence  the  "  sketch,"  except,  perhaps,  as  an 
individual  description,  is  untruthful. 

That  the  wives  of  New  England  farmers  have  their 
trials,  ("hardships,"  if  you  please,)  in  common  with  wo* 
man  in  general,  is  admitted ;  but  that  their  lot  is  comparth 
tively  hard,  I  think  is  disproved  by  a  careful  survey  of 
rural  life  in  general.  In  support  of  this  position,  I 
might  institute  parallels  in  reference  to  different  sec- 
tions or  countries,  but  remembering  that  comparisone 
are  sometimes  "  odious,"  I. forbear. 

The  circumstances  in  which  New  England  women 
are  placed,  are  in  some  respects  peculiar.  It  is  often 
remarked  that  the  greatest  trouble  experienced  in  con- 
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ducting  fiirni  operations  in  this  sectiooj  is  the  difficult j 
of  obtaining  female  labor.  This  arises  from  tbe  exist- 
ence of  nutnenms  manufactories,  where  many  females 
find  ready  employ  at  good  wages.  The  consequence  is 
that  most  of  that  class  who  "  go  out  to  work,"  go  to 
tbe  **  fai-tories,"  leaving  but  few  to  be  obtained  for  the 
performance  of  ordinary  "  house-work.'* 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  *'  circumstances  '^  do  "  prevail" 
in  New  England,  by  which  the  management  of  domestic 
aflfairs,  necessarily  devolves  in  a  great  degree  on  the  mis- 
tress of  tlie  family  and  her  duughters.  To  counterbalance 
this,  there  are  many  advantages.  Great  pains  are  gene- 
rally taken  to  lessen  and  lighten  female  labor.  In  the 
construction  of  houses,  and  in  all  the  internal  arrange- 
mm  s  and  fixtures,  the  important  principlej>  of  conveni- 
ence and  labor-taving^  are  kept  prominently  in  view. 
Water,  for  a^l  purposes,  is  commonly  brought  into  the 
house,  and  in  many  instances,  into  all  the  apartments 
where  it  is  wanted.  The  value  of  this  item,  can,  per- 
haps, be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  known 
something  of  the  labor  of  "  toting  "  water,  sometimes 
a  distance  of  many  rods,  up  steep  ravines  or  hill- 
sides. Fuel  is  generally  secured  in  a  dry  condition,  in 
a  building  attached  to  the  dwelling,  where  it  can  be 
reached  at  all  times,  without  ex|.M>sure.  In  the  culina- 
ry department,  there  are  all  the  improvements  in  eco- 
noroising  labor,  which  Yankee  ingenuity  has  been  able 
to  devise.  In  all  operations  requiring  the  greatest  out- 
lay of  strength, — ^such  as  washing,  ironing,  churning, 
butter-working,  cheese-making.  See, — there  are  ma- 
chines and  apparatus  which  in  some  instances  entirely 
supercede  the  use  of  hand-labor,  and  in  others  reduce  it 
to  a  small  amount. 

Of  the  facilities  enjoyed  in  New  England,  for  educa- 
tion  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  I  have  no  occasion 
to  speak,  at  present;  they  are  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  accomplishments  which  the  writer  in  the  Republi- 
can attributes  to  the  farmer's  wife.  Observea.  Hart- 
ford county f  Ct,y  jiugust,  1849. 

Circalar  fVom  tke  Patent  Office. 

Wb  are  pleased  to  receive  tbe  following  circular,  is- 
sued by  the  Commii»sioner  of  Patents.  The  inquiries 
are  directed  to  the  most  important  subjects,  and  are  so 
framed  as  to  elicit  the  principal  facts  relating  to  each. 
If  properly  responded  to,  as  we  trust  they  will  be.  they 
will  bring  oat  a  mass  of  valuable  ioforroation  in  regard 
to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  different  sections  of 
our  country: — 

The  Commissioner  of  Patekts,  in  txecution  of  actt 
of  CongretSy  detirei  to  procurt  information  from 
Planter* ^  Farmers ^  and  ofAert,  on  tfu  following  and 
any  other  potntt  that  may  occur  to  yot<,  connected 
with  agriculture : 

Wheat. — Your  experience  as  to  varieties,  difference 
in  weight,  and  of  time  in  ripening;  enemies  and  disea- 
ses, soil  and  manures  best  adapted  to. 

Oats. — What  varieties  have  yna  tried,  and  with  what 
results,  particularly  as  to  time  of  ripening;  with  their 
estimated  value  as  compared  with  corn  as  food;  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  oat  becoming  more  or  less  popular, 
and  for  what  reason  ? 

Rye. — Have  you  knowledge  of  any  new  and  valuable 
variety;  to  what  use  is  it  applied;  have  crops  dimin- 
ished of  late  years,  without  any  apparently  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  what 
influence  is  it  supposed  to  be  attributed  t 

Baalet. — Have  any  new  varieties  been  tried,  and 
with  what  results^  to  what  uses  is  this  grain  applied  in 
your  State;  if  not  cultivated,  is  it  forbidden  by  your 
soil  and  climate  7 

Maize,  ^Indiak  Corn.) — What  varieties  most  es- 
teemed|  and  for  what  reasons;  what  the  difference  in 


time  of  ripening;  is  it  liable  to  change  of  chaiacta 
and  climate,  and  other  iofluences,  and  yoor  obcervaiioflf 
on  that  point;  give  the  estimated  value  of  the  bosk  as 
compared  with  the  blade,  and  of  both  as  eompared  vith 
good  hay,  weight  for  weight;  what  is  the  valoe  of 
green  corn  for  soiling  cattle,  and  especially  tor  prDdo- 
cing  milk ;  your  experience  as  to  feeding  graia,  vhok 
or  ground,  cooked  or  raw  ? 

Rice. — Variety  cidiivated;  describe  any  sew  sod  vs. 
luable  process  for  its  cultivation  or  preparatioa  kt 
market. 

(Note.) — As  to  all  these  grains,  please  state  tbeeoit 
of  production  and  usual  weight,  and  the  probable  aver' 
age  per  acre  and  actual  aggregate  product,  if  knows, 
of  each  in  your  State;  whether  the  average  prodoft 
per  acre  has  increased  or  diminished;  whether  the 
weight  per  bushel  of  the  various  grains  is  fixed  by  lav 
in  your  State ;  and  what  weight  is  prescribed  for  each. 

Hay. — State  the  comparative  value,  as  food  for  Aoek, 
of  clover  timothy,  and  mixed  haj ;  the  grass  seeds  pre. 
ferred  in  laying  down  meadows;  the  average  yield  per 
per  acre;  describe  any  new  process  in  caring;  hxn 
meadows  been  irrigated  in  your  State,  and  with  what 
effect  f 

Peas. — For  what  purpose  cultivated  in  jonr  State; 
for  food,  or  for  improving  the  soil;  estimated  vaioe  as 
food  for  stock,  compared  with  Indian  com;  the  moati 
esteemed  variety  for  field  culture ;  average  proAnet  per 
acre;  value  of  haulm  or  vines  corapared  with  other  fod- 
der ;  average  price  per  bushel  in  the  last  year. 

Root  Caops. — Irish  and  sweet  potato^,  iunieja,car- 
rbts,  beets,  mangel- wnrtzel,  artichoke,  and  other  vane- 
ties;  comparative  value;  cost  of  prt>dnctJon;  weight 
per  bushel ;  and  the  average  per  mere,  and  agrregsis 
produce  for  your  State. 

Cotton. — Average  yield  per  ncre  and  per  haad  ■ 
your  State;  aggregate  yield  of  the  whole  State  &r 
1849;  describe  new  varieties  and  processes  of  coltiTs* 
tion ;  manures  best  adapted  to;  cost,  per  pound  or  hale, 
of  production ;  freight,  charges,  commissions,  &c.,  piii 
by  the  planter. 

ScoAR. — Whether  of  cane  or  maple ;  tbe  product  per 
acre ;  describe  any  new  process  of  cultivation  or  mssa- 
facture;  variety  of  cane  cultivated;  its  eoesues  aai 
diseases;  cost  of  making  sugar;  freight,  <^arges,  coia- 
missions,  &c.,  paid  by  the  planter. 

Hemp. — ^On  this  head  give  any  information  that  joi 
may  deem  valuable  and  new  as  to  varieties,  proeeent 
of  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market ;  soil  a^id  ssp 
nures  best  adapted  to;  cost  of  production. 

Butter. — Quantity  made  in  your  State;  avers^is- 
nual  produce  per  oow;  are  oellars  or  spring-booses  pr^ 
ferred  ? 

Cheese. — Same  questions. 

Horses  and  Mules. — Number  rmised  in  yom-  StstCf 
average  value  of  each;  comparative  Talae  ibr  fanaiaf 
purposes ;  where  ia  your  market  for  them  * 

Number  of  Horned  Cattle  in  jour  State;  avenge 
value  of  at  three  years  old ;  where  driven  to  market, 
cost  of  keep  per  head  per  year ;  which  of  the  improved 
races  is  preferred  ? 

Sheep  Husrandrt. — ^What  the  prevaOiag  rsees^ 
what  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  indoatry;  ssosbi 
of  wool  clipped  in  the  year,  and  average  weight  ef 
fleece  of  different  races ;  cost  of  keeping  sheep  tfan^sfh 
the  year  per  head;  where  your  markets;  what  jtn 
system  of  selling ;  have  you  wool  depots,  and  are  tkei 
found  advantageous  for  wool  grower  and  mann/actarcr; 
what  number  killed  by  dogs  in  your  State  ? 

Hogs. — Average  weight  at  a  given  age  ^  averse* 
weight  consumed  per  head ;  proportion  of  live  to  ostt 
weight,  and  cost  of  production  per  poand. 

Rain. — Time  and  degree  of  highest  and  lowest  rasfi 
of  thermometer,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  yssr; 
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also,  inches  of  raio  water  in  each  moDtb,  aod  aggregate 
tat  the  year. 

LABoa. — Cost  ofj  with  and  without  boarding,  and 
eoftt  of  boarding. 

Tar  and  Tuepsntinx. — Qaantitj  and  valae  of, 
produced  per  band. 

Pz.A8T£a  and  other  FxaTiz.izEa8. 

Lime. — If  used  as  an  improver  in  your  State,  how 
Auc'h  is  thoaght  to  be  best  per  acre,  aod  how  often  ap- 
plied t 

OtiCHAKDSifruitif  trantplanting  of  trettf  ifc. — In- 
formation on  these  and  kindred  matters  will  be  o(  uni- 
versal interest. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  YiNs,  on  Grapes,  and 
American  Wines,  commanications  are  particularly  so- 
Uciied. 

P.  S.  Please  answer  this  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
joa  procure  the  information,  and  before  the  1st  of  De- 
cember;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  please  name  any  one  to 
^nrhom  this  circular  may  be  sent  in  the  hope  of  fuller  in- 
formation, li  not  room  on  the  circular,  please  reply 
on  a  separate  paper,  referring  distinctly  to  the  queries. 

Phosphate  and  Carbonate  of  lame. 

The  favorable  efleets  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
Ume  on  vegetation,  have  been  shown  in  repeated  instan- 
oos;  and  it  has  been  considered  important  to  ascertain 
bj  what  means  these  substances  find  their  way  into  ve- 
getables. M.  Lassaigne,  a  French  writer,  has  publish- 
ed the  details  of  some  interesting  experiments  made  by 
him  in  reference  to  this  point,  a  translation  of  which  we 
find  in  the  London  Farmer't  Magazine.  The  experi- 
menter directed  his  investigations  to  the  following  in- 
quiries: 

1st.  If  phosphate  of  lime,  such  as  is  found  in  bones, 
mm  be  dissolved  in  water  contaming  carbonic  acid. 

2od.  In  what  quantity  it  can  be  so  dissolved. 

3rd.  If  this  solution  can  or  cannot  favor  the  germi- 
nation and  vegetation  of  cereals. 

4th.  Lastly,  if  in  different  parts  of  the  fully  grown 
plant,  we  could  detect  a  certain  quantity  of  this  same 
phosphate. 

First  Experiment. — The  photphaie  of  limtj  (at 
ftmnd  in  6ort€f )  u  toluhU  in  yoai^r  taturated  with  ear' 
bcnic  acid,  at  ordinary  pret$ur€  and  temperature. 
This  proposition,  which  we  have  deduced  from  experi- 
ments, has  been  by  Dumar  and  Oaspann  asserted  with- 
out proof  experimental.  It  is  in  this  state  of  things 
that  in  1846  we  announced  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
that  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  50^,  and  at  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, dissolves  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  bones 
75-10000  parts,  or  1-1333  part  of  its  weight.  We 
stated  this  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  that  the 
phosphate  is  also  thrown  down  by  adding  potash  or  am- 
monia to  the  solution,  so  as  to  saturate  the  carbonic 
acid.  We  also  found  that  water  containing  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid  had,  likewise,  the 
power  of  dissolving  small  quantities  of  the  bone  phos- 
phate. After  settling  these  points  we  tried  several  ex- 
periments on  fresh  bones,  and  on  bones  which  had  lain 
IB  the  earth  for  some  time.  The  result  is,  that  the 
latter,  when  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  brought 
into  csontact  with  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
jielded  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  inorganic  bases,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  ot  lime.  This  quantity  we  find 
to  be  increased  by  reducing  the  bones  to  powder.  An 
nxperiment  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  in  which 
the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  dissolved  gave 
results  differing  but  little  from  those  obtained  by  Berze- 
lios.  Our  results  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have 
eetablished  the  fact  that  the  salts  of  lime  of  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  bones,  after  being  allowed  to 


decompose  for  some  time  in  the  soil,  can  be  dissolved  in 
rain  water  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  it  con* 
tains  in  solution. 

Second  Experiment. — The  preceding  experiments 
naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  what  effect  this  solution  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  could  produce  on  ve- 
getation. Before  studying  this  question,  which  is  inter- 
esting both  in  an  agricultural  and  physiological  view, 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  place  ourselves  in  the  most 
favorable  situation  tn  answer  it  correctly. 

1st.  We  sowed  four  grains  of  wheat  in  two  glass 
vessels  of  the  capacity  of  about  25  cubic  inches,  each 
containing  about  4,000  grains  (?)  of  sand,  puriliud  by 
washing  with  Uiuriatic  acid.  Each  vessel  was  watered 
so  as  to  render  the  sand  moist,  the  one  with  unUer  co%- 
taining  carbonic  acid  alone,  and  the  other  with  the  $amt 
water  alto  holding  in  tolulion  the  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

2nd.  The  two  vessels  wore  then  placed  on  a  porce- 
lain plate,  and  covered  with  a  large  bell  glass,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  from  contact  with  any  dust  floating  in 
the  air.  This  apparatus  was  so  placed  on  a  wo€>deii 
stand  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  sunshine;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
50^.  The  wheat  all  vegetated  in  ten  days,  the  plu- 
mule was  developed  as  usual,  and  gave  two  leaves  to 
each  plant,  of  the  most  beautiful  green  color.  After 
this  the  development  of  the  twi  sets  of  plants  were  as 
follows:  The  growth  of  the  grains  of  wheat  watered 
with  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  was  much  more  rapid  than  those  wa- 
tered with  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid  alone:  the 
leaves  furnished  by  the  former  grains  were  generally 
larger,  sUonger,  and  of  a  deeper  green.  But  25  days 
after  gei^ination,  the  ve(;etation  of  the  plants,  placed 
in  such  abnormal  couditious,  languished,  the  leaves  as- 
sumed a  yellow  color  at  their  extremity,  and  this  alter- 
ation was  gradually  propagated  through  the  whole 
plant.  At  this  epoch,  the  height  of  the  leaves  produ- 
ced by  plants  watered  by  carbonic  acid  alone  was  from 
2|  to  2|  inches  in  height,  whilst  the  leaves  produced 
by  the  grains  grown  in  the  sand  watered  with  the  solu- 
tion of  bone  earth  were  from  three  to  four  inches  high. 
The  plants  were  drawn  out  of  the  sand  as  soon  as  ever 
they  appeared  to  lose  their  vigor,  and  after  being  well 
washed  with  water,  they  were  dried  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  dry  matter  they  contained.  The  leaves 
grown  with  the  solution  of  bone-earth  contained  0.193 
grammes,  while  those  from  the  other  experiment  con- 
tained only  0.153  grammes  of  dry  matter.  Thus  giv- 
ing, ioe  both  cases,  the  advantage  to  the  experiment  with 
the  bone-earth. 

Third  Experiment. — The  results  of  this  agreed 
with  the  preceding.  The  vegetation  caused  by  the  so- 
lution of  bone-earth  again  exceeded  that  caused  by  the 
carbonic  acij  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  8.  The 
development  of  the  roots  of  each  lot  of  plants,  was  al- 
so in  the  same  proportion.  It  was  not  sufficient  to 
have  shown  by  these  direct  experiments  the  stimuiat  ng 
effect  of  the  solution  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime:  it  was  also  requisite  to  ascertain  whether  these 
substances  had  been  absorbed  during  vegetation.  To 
ascertain  this,  we  burnt  off  the  dry  leaves  in  a  platina 
crucible,  and  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  wheat 
grown  with  the  solution  of  bone-earth,  four  or  fivt 
timet  at  much  inorganic  matter  as  from  those  grown 
from  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid  alone.  And  the 
further  analysis  of  these  ashes  has  shown  the  presence 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  in  the  other  experiment.  These  results, 
by  positively  demonstrating  the  special  influence  of 
these  salts  of  lime,  also  enable  us  to  explain  the  action 
of  certain  manures.  Besides  the  gaseous  and  ammoni- 
aoal  products  which  are  yielded  by  the  decompositioft 
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of  aDimol  matters,  the  phosphates  and  oarbooates  of 
lime  which  they  contain  must  also  perform  an  import* 
aat  part  in  the  assimilation  of  vegetables.  Certain 
species  of  these  latter  require  for  their  perfect  develop- 
ment, certain  mineral  substances  which  decomposing 
animal  matters  cQin  supply,  and  which  the  plants  ob* 
tain  from  them  by  assorting  them  in  a  state  of  solution. 

In  relation  to  the  above,  the  tramslator  adds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

There  is  one  very  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  experiment  which  the  authtfr  has  overlooked. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  plants  watered  by 
carbonic  aoid  refused  or  were  anable  to  come  to  perfec- 
tion, but  the /act  that  even  bonet  were  not  able  to  ma- 
ture  the  pfante  of  wheat  is  rather  startling,  and  we  re- 
fer to  it  here  as  another  cor.  oboration  of  the  view  ad- 
vocated by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  recent  discussion 
"  on  the  composition  of  manures,"  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  this  magazine  for  some  time  past.  Notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  importance  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  it  would  seem,  both  from  the  above  discussion  and 
these  experiments  by  Lassaigne,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself  to  bring  the  plant  to  maturity.  If  this  be  es- 
tablished as  a  fact,  it  ought  to  influence  farmers  in  the 
purchase  of  their  manures,  of  which  it  would  appear 
that  those  only  can  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  his  farm 
which  contain  many  other  ingredients  equally  essential 
to  vegetation. 

Analyses  of  Manures* 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Mr.  FiNNiE  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  which 
had  been  derived  by  farmers  in  Scotland  from  the  analy- 
ses of  portable  manures,  upon  which,  he  estimated,  near- 
ly one-half  of  the  green  crop  of  that  country  is  depend- 
ent. The  amount  of  guano,  for  instance,  imported  in 
1837,  was  upwards  of  220,000  tons.  Great  adultera- 
tion had  been  practiced  with  guano ;  and  bone-dust  had 
been  mixed  with  ground  oyster-shells.  Various  manu- 
factured manures,  of  the  constituents  of  which  the  far- 
mer could  not  be  acquainted,  were  oficred  for  sale.  In 
Illustration  he  related  the  following:  Some  years  ago 
I  joined  with  two  or  three  farmers  in  the  purchase  of 
some  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda.  None  of  us  derived  any 
benefit  from  the  application  of  it.  Most  fortunately  I 
had  some  left — got  it  analysed  by  Mr.  Kemp  at  the  Col- 
lege; and  when  the  secret  was  explained,  it  was  to  a 
great  extent  mixed  with  common  salt.  I  heard  of  a 
eargo  shipped  to  a  party  in  London;  a  chemist  was  or- 
dered to  examine  it  before  taking  it  from  the  ship.  The 
sdulteration  was  detected,  and  immediately  the  ship 
was  ordered  off  to  Scotland,  and  sold  amongst  the  far- 
mers. I  once  purchased  a  quantity  of  guano  from  a 
party  in  Leith.  Professor  Johnston  had  given  an  analy- 
sis of  it,  but  the  sample  sent  to  him  had  been  very  dif. 
ferent  from  the  stock.  I  found  upon  taking  delivery 
that  all  was  not  right.  I  then  had  a  sample  from  the 
stock  analysed,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
abatement  of  10  per  cent,  from  diffi?rence  of  value.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  agriculturist  who  expends  his 
hundreds  a-year  upon  portable  manures  is  justified  in 
applying  them  before  being  tested,  and  would  grudge 
a  few  shillings  per  annum  to  obtain  a  chemist  of  skill 
wISo  could  satisfy  him  as  to  the  purity  of  the  article 
upon  which  he  is  not  only  expending  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  upon  the  genuineness  of  which  his  green 
crop,  and  every  succeeding  crop  in  the  rotation,  is  de- 
pendent; for,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  agricultu- 
rist, it  is  evident  that  the  result  of  many  of  the  labo- 
rious and  extensive  processes  incident  to  his  daily  oc- 
oupation  must  be  a  matter  of  mere  chance — thus  con- 
tributing more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  precarious- 
ness  of  the  profiu  upon  which  his  prosperity  depends. 


I  may  be  told  this  is  a  tenant's  qaeetion,  and  let  hia 
look  after  his  own  interest  and  he  will  £sre  the  better; 
bat  I  hold  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  tenant  esAcot 
be  dispensed  with  by  the  landlord ;  and  if  from  not 
having  a  ready  and  cheap  way  of  having  his  maoores 
analysed,  the  loss  of  a  crop  is  the  conseqaeiioe,  is  not 
the  landlord's  rent  endangered  f  But  I  would  respect- 
fully submit  that  these  portable  manures,  now  so  im* 
portant  an  element  in  good  fanning,  nnd  far  which  I 
would  say  a  chemist's  servioes  are  required,  leavisi^ 
every  other  oonsidecfition,  have  done  nnoich  already  kx 
the  proprietors  of  land. 

West-Higkland  Cattle. 

In  several  of  the  last  volumes  of  The  CnUveaUf,  wi 
have  given  cuts  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  We» 
Highland  oattle  of  Scotland ;  and  vre  have  more  that 
oooe  expressed  oar  desire  that  soma  measares  might  bs 
taken  for  the  introdoction  of  this  valnaUe  breed  ists 
this  oountry.  The  following  notioe  of  them  occors  a 
SB  aoooont  of  the  Falkirk  Tryst,  a  oelefarated  Scottish 
fair  for  the  sale  of  oattle  and  sheep.  The  acooant  from 
w^hich  our  extract  is  taken,  appesjned  in  the  3imbwrf}L 
Quarterly  Review. 

Every  isle  and  holm  which  opposes  it  ragged  crsgs 
to  the  fury  of  the  Western  Ocean  between  Xslay  and  the 
Orkneys ;  every  mainland  glen  from  the  moll  of  Caa- 
tyre  to  Cape  Wrath,  pours  in  its  pigmy  droves,  sha|rKf 
and  black,  or  relieved  only,  as  to  color,  by  a  spriskiiBg 
of  reds,  and  of  duns  graduating  from  mouse  to  cream- 
color.  From  Northern  and  Eastern  Satherland,  Caith- 
ness, Ross,  and  Inverness  they  come  in  longer  on  the  \tf^ 
smooth  [short-haired]  and  vulgar.  FrcHn  central  Ar- 
gyle,  Perth,  and  from  some  of  the  islands,  come  tiw 
carefully  bred  West-Highlanders;  these  are  the  fiovei 
of  the  show,  engage  every  one's  talk,  and  attrsct  eve- 
ry one's  attention ;  every  individual  of  tbem  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  Aberdeen  and  Forfar  sisd 
in  droves  of  large  and  bony,  but  nsefal  balloeks.  Afev 
Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers  for  the  dairy,  some  nuKcUS' 
neous  lots  and  a  few  Irish,  make  up  the  account.  Weds 
not  know  the  numbers;  we  have  heard  of  30,000.  as<l 
again  of  60,000.  The  October  show  is  the  mostimp^ 
sing.  The  almost  universal  color  is  black ;  the  moor  a 
in  appearance,  one  black  mass.  Ton  may  be  aeeom- 
modated'  with  every  size,  from  that  of  a  NewfooadUad 
dog,  to  a  bullock  of  one  hundred  stones.  The  cattle 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  having  been  boogbt 
up  at  the  northern  and  western  markets ;  many,  hover- 
er,  of  the  best  West- Highlanders  are  brought  to  tbs 
Tryst  by  their  breeders,  and  you  may  see  a  tilted  laird 
from  the  Hebrides  standing,  like  Rob  Roy,  at  the  talk 
of  his  own  bonny  stots  and  queys.  A  few  small  lots  of  a 
score  each  may  be  found,  but  they  generally  nm  &oa 
50  to  300  and  upwanU.  A  purchaser  of  less  tfaaa  tba 
whole  of  one  of  these  large  lots  gets  his  nnmber,  sot  hj 
selection,  bat  by  a  out:  a  drover  passes  throngh  ila 
black  mass  and  cuts  off  by  estimation  the  number;  th^ 
are  then  counted  and  made  up  to  the  required  figure  by 
alternate  selections  on  the  part  of  the  bujer  and  seilec. 
No  trading  class  can  furnish  more  intelligent  men  thaa 
the  Scotch  stock-farmers — perhaps,  indeed  than  iki 
Scotch  agriculturists  generally;  men  well  educated,  of 
courteous  and  simple  manners,  of  great  inteihgence  ud 
much  general  information,  enterprising,  and  keeslf 
alive  to  every  reported  improvement. 

.Top-Droasuigs  for  tke  Potat«»« 

Eds.  Cultivator — If,  as  Professor  Johnston  Aisb, 
"  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  skilful  treatmeni  d 
the  potato  plant,  does  not  terminate  with  the  gresier 
immediate  crop  we  reap,  bat  extends  also,  into  fatast 
years,  improving  the  seed,  and  rendering  its  after  csL 
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Tabu  No.  1. 


Kind  ow  Tor-DBsniiio 


1.  Nona, 

^  Soiphate  Soda, 

a.  Hulphaiv  Magneaia, 

4.  Hutphate  Ammonia, 

A.  Niirale  Soda, 

6.  i<ulphate  Soda, ) 

Nitraie  Soda, > 

T.  Nitrate  Potash, 

8.  Sulphate  Soda, \ 

Sulphate  Amraoiua,. .  j 

9.  Niiraie  of  .Soda, ) 

Sulphate  Magneeia,  . .  | 


1 

.  lb 

lis  § 

il 

1  ^ 
•0  00 

Uww 

u 

9 

a  76 

1:1 

3  19 

■ 

7  75 

7  75 

610 

10  75 

6  10 

1 

7SS 

li 


T(NU.  cwto.  qn 


IS 
19 
13 
14 
16 

18 

18 


15  0 
15  0 

5  0 
1    0 

00 

0  0 
10  0 


18  16  9 

99  10  0 


5^ 


•117  OS 
117  03 
199  53 
134  13 
148  00 

100  50 
171  19 

174  70 

908  19 


o  *  y 

•  3       3 


rouB.  Gwta.  qr. 


0 

0 
0 

1 

3 

5 
5 


00 

0  0 

10  0 

ISO 

60 

5  0 
50 


6    99 


0  15  0 
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Is  not  table  No.  1,  worthj 
of  attention,  of  vtndyt  If, 
after  our  potatoM  are  plant- 
ed, we  can  by  an  outlay  of 
$7.25,  reap  an  additional 
clear  income  of  $82.94,  shall 
we  not  do  it  f 


all 

w  9  i 


•0  00 

no  iuc 

6  95 

4  4S 

9  3B| 


18 

87 


1  01 


o  S 
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•0  00 

Ions. 

1  80 

8  45 

99  81 

49  38 
49  44 

00  56 


0  74iiH9  04 


TaM<  No.  2. 


KniA  or  MAavam. 


1.  None, 

9.  Sail \ 

Quick  Lime, «...  | 

8L  Nitraie  of   Potaahj 

i  Bone  Dust, 

9  Farm  Yard  Bfanar*,. . . . 
8.  Niirate  of  Soda, 

7.  Nitraie  of  Ammonia,. . . 

8.  Guano 


ilk 


1  ewt 
4  cwt 
9cwt, 
18  ba 
lOt'no] 
9cwt 

2  ewt. 

3  cwt. 


g. 


•3  00 
13  50 
11  95 
16  00 
0  17 
13  87 
10  50 


S.3 


S4 


Tons 
13 

14 

16 
15 
18 
16 
17 
19 


cwk 
10 

17 

5 

13 

3 
10 
15 
11 


f  pro- 

O  0    . 

|£S 

^^•3 

r 

•194  87 

0 

137  38 

0 

141  06 

0 

144  76 

0 

140  40 

0 

156  70 

0 

164  16 

0 

180  84 

U 

8  S  S 


Tons.  ewt.  Qrs. 


1 
1 
9 
9 
3 
4 
8 


7 
16 
3 
13 
8 
6 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


e-g 


-J 

U 


u  ^ 


99  9f) 
7  79 
5  98 
5  66 
9  66 
390 
I  74 


Ls'z 


•0  4<^ 

9  68 

8  63 

0  13 

22  75 

25  43 

15  46 


Table  No.  3. 


Top-Dassbi:«*. 

Quantity. 

Coat 

Produce.     ] 

Value. 

Increase. 

Co«i  of  inc 

ProHt. 

Tone  owt.  qrs. 

Tone,  cwt  qrs. 

Per  Ton. 

None, 

7      10    0 

•69  37 

Soot .... 

40biidi. 

•4  17 

10       7    0 

95  75 

9        17    0 

•1  46 

•92  91 

Mann/ket'r'd  Ooand, 

9icWt. 

087 

8       7    0 

86  50 

1        17    0 

5  t»7 

7  Hi 

Common  Qc^iv>,. . . . 

3  cwt. 

7  50 

11        7    3    J 

l(>5  37     3        17    3 

1  91 

2S  «i 

tore  more  productive,''  it  behooves  my  brother  farmers 
to  pay  attention  to  everything  that  can  possibly  improre 
it,  as  it  is  undoabtedly  the  most  profitable  and  certain 
crop  we  raise.  Therefore,  I  wish  through  your  valaa- 
ble  journal,  to  bring  under  their  notice  the  advantages 
of  ''  top-dressing  "  with  artificial  manures.  But  at  the 
same  I  wish  them  to  ilnderstand  that  I  am  not  speak- 
tag  from  practical  experienoe,  foi*  until  within  the  last 
month,  I  have  not  myself  thought  of  it,  though  I  hope 
next  year  to  try  it,  and  if  so  to  give  yon  the  result. 

Happening  into  a  book  auction  one  market  night,  I 
parchasied  '^  The  Potato,  by  6.  W.  Johnson,*'  a  book 
puhluhed  in  London  as  o^e  of  a  series,  entitled  '*  The 
Gardener's  Monthly  Volume."  I  have  studied  it  tho- 
roughly, and  think  that  others  could  do  so  with  great 
advantage,  but  as  it  is  an  English  work  not  reprinted 
in  this  country,  that  will  be  imjfKiSsible  for  most  of  your 
readers;  therefore  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  preparing 
from  it  the  accompanying  tables  and  remarks,  illustrative 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  ''top-dressing."  First, 
let  us  examine  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
of  Barochan.  He  had  a  light,  loamy  soil,  with  a  hard 
retentive  subsoil.  He  planted  his  potatoes  on  the  18th 
of  April,  in  rows  26  inches  apart,  manuring  the  bottom 
of  the  rows  with  farm-yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  40 
cubic  yards  per  acre.  The  top-dressings  were  addedtm 
the  first  of  June. 

The  Potato  was,  what  in  England  is  called  the  Ear- 
ly American.  Table  Ho.  1  shows  the  result.  The  price 
of  potatoes  that  fall  was  £l.l3s,  (say  •9.25)  per  ton. 
and  the  cost  of  the  top-dressing  includes  hauling  and 
putting  it  OD. 


This  table  (No.  ],)  is  wor- 
thy of  study  on  another  ao« 
count.  What  produced  the 
great  increase  io  No.  9  I 
Was  it  the  soda  f  The  soda 
alone  (5)  in  larger  quantity 
only  gave  3|  tons  increase. 
Was  it  the  magnesia  ?  The 
magnesia  alone  (3)  only  gave 
i  ton  increase.  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  give  the  soda  the 
croidit  for  the  crop,  as  pota* 
toes  do  not  contain  the  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesia; and  Prof.  Johnston, 
in  his  suggestions  for  experi- 
mental agriculture,  mention* 
a  crop  of  30  tons  produced 
with  a  mixture  of  one-third 
nitrate,  and  two-thirds  sul- 
phate of  soda;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Fleming  mentions 
another  experiment  made  by 
him,  in  which  the  magnesia 
only  gave  Hi  tons.  Yet  if 
the  soda  made  the  crop,  why 
did  not  the  soda  (5>  by  itself 
do  as  well?  Possiblv  there 
was  some  acidity  in  the 
ground,  which  neither  salt 
by  itself  corrected,  but  which 
when  combined  they  operated 
on. 

~"         The    experiments    as    per 

table  No.  2,  were  made  entirely  with  ''  top-drea- 
sing,"  the  land  being  prepared  on  what  is  known 
throughout   Ireland   as  the    Con^aere  system.      That 


is  land  that  has  been  long  in  grass,  is  marked  out 
in  ridges,  the  sets  are  laid  on  the  sod  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  covered  about  three  inches  deep  with  soil 
from  the  furrow.  A  shocking  bad  system,  but  one  that 
occasionally  yields  a  good  crop.  The  sets  were  plant- 
ed on  the  15th  April,  and  aft»r  they  had  sprouted,  but 
before  the  shoots  reached  the  surface,  the  dressings 
were  applied,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  about  two 
inches  of  earth  placed  upon  the  top.  This  was  done  on 
the  20th  of  May.  The  dung  was  well  rotted.  The 
other  manures  were  mixed  with  dried  mould  before  they 
were  applied.  The  salt  was  that  which  had  been  used 
in  a  provision  store,  and  consequently  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  fat,  and  other  animal  mat- 
ter, which  probably  made  it  of  greater  utility  than  pure 
salt  would  have  been. 

The  results  as  per  table  No.  2,  are  curious.  Salt  and 
lime  produce  the  additional  crop  at  next  to  the  lea9t'cost 
per  ton,  yet  they  Are  fourth  on  the  list  as  to  profit.  They 
pniduce  cheap,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  this  ex 
periment,.the  nitrate  of  potash  is  the  worst,  making  the 
extra  product  cost  $7 . 72  per  ton,  whilst  in  the  one 
above,  it  made  it  cost  only  $1.87,  and  was  third  best 
out  of  the  nine,  but  then  stable  manure  was  used.  The 
bone-dust  and  farm-yard  manure  are  nearly  ctfual,  the 
former  growing  at  a  less  cost,  but  the  latter  in  greater 
quantity.  Both  of  these  will  benefit  the  next  crop,  in 
all  probability  the  farm-yard  manure  the  most.  The 
guano  produced  tbe  greatest  quantity  at  the  lowest  coat. 
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bat  I  (loobt  wliocher  it  wUl  io  any  manaor  avail  the 
aexi  crop;  but  still  in  this  experimeot  it  waa  undoabt- 
etlly  the  beftl,  as  the  $20  protit  it  made  over  either  of 
the  others,  will  more  than  buy  any  kiad  of  manure 
wanted  the  next  season.  But  the  difficulty  is,  when 
the  faimer  has  the  $20  in  cash,  to  get  him  to  spend  it 
again  for  manure. 

Experiment  No.  3,  was  made  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
of  Derry.  The  potatoes  were  planted  on  the  7th  of 
May,  in  ground  prepared  in  the  usaal  manner,  and  ma- 
nured with  30  tons  farm-yard  dung  per  acre.  The  top- 
dressing  was  applied  early  in  June. 

In  this  case  again,  the  guano  is  the  most  profitable, 
though  here  it'  does  not  produce  at  the  lowest  price  per 
ton, 

I  should  like  to  make  some  further  remarks,  and  ask 
my  brother  farmers  a  few  <|ue8tions  for  my  own  infor- 
mation, but  must  now  bid  them  adieu,  with  the  promise, 
with  your  permission,  to  see  them  Again  after  they  have 
reflected  upon  top-dressing  for  potatoes.     S.  S. 

Improvemeuu  in  Agricaltvre. 

Eds.  CtTLTivAToa — The  tAble  giving  the  estimate  of 
the  priBei|ial  products  o(  Seneca  county  in  1848,  pub- 
lished in  the  July  No.  of  your  paper,  is  rendered  interest- 
ing by  caUing  to  mind  several  important  consiUera- 
tioBs. 

In  the  census  of  1845,  Seneca  coaaty  stood  in  her 
agrictihural  productions,  above  the  average  of  the 
fitate.  Tlie  estimate  lor  1848  shows  a  iarge  increase 
per  acre,  and  a  much  larger  gross  increase  upon  the 
productions  of  1845,  as  will  appear  froui  the  following 
extract,  taken  from  the  estimates  of  both  years: 
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bu-th'l«ipr.  nr 
«ll,»6      17.9 

31H,505' 
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•^:M,446 


pt  ac 
^  9 

351 


Coax. 


2()4,04O 
in,705 


pr-  n 
33.6 

96.6 


One  interesting  consideration  that  this  table  suggests, 
IS,  that  the  farmers  of  Seneca  county,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  superior  soil  and  location,  and  the  lights 
that  science  is  throwing  upon  the  biisiness  of  agricul- 
ture, are  making  a  noMe  stnde  towards  the  highest 
slate  of  good  husbandry. 

Another  interesting  consideration  is  siiggested  in  the 
fact,  that  notwithsrarwliHg  the  superior  advantages  and 
management  of  the  farmers  of  Seneca  ooanty,  still  the 
income  on  their  capital  and  labor,  is  vastly  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  of  the  great  industrial  interests  of 
our  country;  and  as  upon  the  prosperity  of  agnculture 
depends  the  pros|icrity  of  all  other  interests,  it  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  it  should  receive,  both  direct- 
ly xnd  indirectly,  in  every  practicable  way,  the  Arst  con- 
sideration and  the  fostering  care  of  our  government. 

Soneea  eountv  has  about  194,700  acres  of  land.  That 
land,  together  with  the  stock  and  utensils  of  her  farm- 
ers, cont  lirute  their  mvested  oapital.  That  capital  can- 
not be  estimated  at  much  less  than  $5,000,000.  Their 
annual  agricultural  products  amount  to  about  $1,200,- 
000,  or  25  per  oent.  upon  their  capital.  The  income  of 
all  the  other  great  industrial  interests  of  our  coun- 
try; is  shown  by  the  census  to  be  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  per  cent,  upoa  their  capitals. 

The  population  of  Seneca  county  in  1845,  was  24,972. 
The  number  of  voters  was  5,459,  four-fifths  of  whom 
were  employed  in  agrioolture — if  the  same  proportion 
exists  there,  io  their  population  that  usually  prevails  in 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  income  of  each  indivi- 
dual ensaged  in  that  eounty  in  agriculture,  was  less 
than  $300  during  rhat  year.  The  income  of  each  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  the  other  pursuits,  as  shown  by  the 
•eosos,  averages  annually  near  $700. 


Another  important  consideration  is  snggested;  that 
while  the  grain-growing  business  prodoees  leas  oa  hs 
capital  and  labor  than  is  produced  in  other  pmrau,  vet 
the  grain  growing  business  of  that  oonoty  is  better  thss 
that  of  wool -growing,  and  the  farmers  there  wilirea£ly 
say  that  they  ca'>not  afford  to  grow  wool  on  land  vfajck 
IS  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grain. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  altboogh  is 
Seneca  county,  as  elsewhere,  the  basioess  of  sffrical- 
ture  produces  less  on  its  capital  and  labor  than  ibat  ef 
other  interests,  still  it  is  the  most  desirable  aad  com- 
mendable business  of  any  in  which  the  people  of  tm 
country  are  engaged.* 

First,  because  the  capital  invested  in  it  is  mere  ss> 
cure  than  that  invested  in  any  other  bosiaess. 

Second,  because  men  engaged  in  it  enjoy  greater  is. 
dependence.  They  are  less  dependant  apon  each  other 
in  that  pursuit,  than  io  any  other. 

If  their  income  is  less,  their  desires  are  less,  aid 
with  a  reasonable  exercise  of  indostry  ^mI  pmdeaoe,  a 
certain  amount  of  income  over  expeoditiire,  is  aivafi 
available. 

In  the  business  of  agriculture,  men  of  abiliti^  aai 
acquirements  may  enjoy  as  high  deiEree  of  considef^ 
tion  as  those  do  in  almost  any  other  employment. 

The  business  is  healthful ,  morally  and  phj»ieai(f ,  and 
while  it  produces  as  few  causes  for  disqinec,  I  can  eon 
ceive  of  no  business  out  of  which  grow  n^ore  sourees 
of  enjoyment. 

It  is  a  business,  however,  which  issasoeptiUeof  loft- 
nite  improvement,  and  men  who,  as  individuals  or  uaies* 
men,  contribute  most  to  such  improvement,  are  deser- 
ving of  the  highest  consideration  from  their  coaotrrmpa. 

One  of  the  most  important  improrements  yet  to  ha 
made,  is  that  soienee  and  mind  may  be  brought  to  hear, 
so  that  labor  may  never  be  wasted  bj  being  aiss^ 
plied. 

Another  improvement  is,  to  devise  sncb  implenaMa 
as  may  lessen  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  pcrformrd. 

Another  and  not  less  important  improTeroeat,  ess  ha 
made  in  opening  to  the  products  of  the  farmer,  ss  bb- 
restrictcd  market  at  home  and  abroad,  aad  is  creadsg 
facilities  for  transmitting  sueh  products  to  soeh  aiar- 
kets.  A.  FARMEa.  Hillsdale ^  Co/acsi^in  <«aatf ,  5. 
F.,  July  16,  1849. 


rican  iBstitate* 


The  Twenty-second  Annual  Fair  of  tbia  Aafwetsiim 
will  be  held  as  follows:  Agriculturmi  and  Horticnltaral 
Exhibition  on  Tuesday,  the  second  of  October,  at  Cas- 
tle-Garden,  New- York.  Plowing  aad  Spading  Mai^ 
OS  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  October,  at  Flashing,  Los; 
Island;  Centra]  Convention  of  Fruit  Orovrers,  os  Tees- 
day,  the  2nd  of  October,  in  the  New  Saloon,  at,  Cmdt 
Garden;  Cattle  Show  on  Wednesday  and  Tb«iradar.  ibs 
10th  and  11th  October,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-Tkiid 
Street,  and  Fifth  Avenue,  rear  of  Madison  Cotiaipe 

Liberal  premiums  are  offered  for  Short-hora,  Herdbrl, 
Devon,  Ayrshire,  Alderney,  and  *'  native  **  cattle;  al- 
so, for  blood  and  farm-horses;  for  Merino,  Saxon,  Soisk 
Down,  and  long-wooled  sheep;  for  swine,   poultrr,  Stc 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  are  ooa- 
prised  in  the  following  programme: 

FiasT  Week.  Monday,  Oct.  1 — ^Will  be  approfsia- 
ted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  coninbotioas.  Veseta- 
bles,  Fruiu  and  Flowers,  for  the  Hortieo!taraI  Boos, 
shoiild  be  brousht  this  dav  before  12  o'e'oek. 

Tuttday,    Oct.    2.— The   exhibition     will   open   t» 

•  By  the  renins  of  MaMnchunetis  in  1k«.  ihe  ammmt  W  cn^vd 
employed  in  mRnunictariiir  and  the  itie^hviie  vts-  wvs  #M  t^,- 
817.  Tho  namber  of  hnnd«  employed  wm  1S<^013  l^ie  rmim  rf 
their  prod  acta  wm  $vO7.P94.0R3  or  neur  two  bnndn-d  prr  «-e'-t  »- 
come  opon  capital  employed,  aad  near  #700  annua'  inLamir  ir 
the  labor  of  eaeh  iadinJaal. 
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the  public  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  10  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  which  arrangement  will  continue  daring  the  fair. 
The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  this  evening,  at 
7 1  o'clock,  in  the  front  saloon.  A  band  of  music  will 
play  during  the  evening.  At  9  o'clock,  a  grand  display 
of  fireworks. 

l^''ednttday ,  Oct.  3. — ^The  Steam  Engine,  with  mov- 
ing machinery,  will  be  in  operation  and  contiuae  daring 
the  Fair. 

Thurtday,  Oct.  4. — Spading  Match,  Plowing,  and 
Testing  of  Plows,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society,  Steam- 
boats will  leave  the  Battery  at  an  early  hour  for  the 
Plowing  ground.     An  address  on  the  field. 

Saturday,  Oct.  6. — Fireworks  this  evening,  at  9  o'- 
clock. 

Second  Week. — Monday,  Oct.  8. — Great  Show  of 
choice  Roses  and  Dahlias  at  12  o'clock,  for  special  pre- 
miums. Cattle  and  other  live  stock  to  be  exhibited  on 
Wednesday,  must  be  entered  on  the  books  this  day,  and 
pedigrees  delivered  to  tbe  clerk,  at  the  Committee-room, 
at  Madison  Cottage,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-Third  Street.  If  previously  sent  to  A.  Chan- 
dler, Stip.  Agent  of  tbe  Institue,  they  will  be  attended  to. 

Wtdnttday,  Oct.  10. — ^The  Cattle  Show  will  open  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  Madison  Cottage,  corner  of  Filth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-Third  Street,  when  all  the  animals 
must  be  on  the  ground. 

Thursday  f  Oct,  11. — The  second  and  last  day  of  the 
Cattle  Show.  Tbe  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury  wJl  deliver 
the  Anniversary  Address  at  the  Tabernacle,  at  7|  o'- 
clock, P.  M.  Tickets  gratis,  may  be  had  of  any  of  the 
roanacrers,  or  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  Music  by  an  accom- 
plished choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  An- 
drews. 

Saturday,  Oct.  12  — Pyrotechnic  exhibition  for  pre- 
mium, at  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  Each  exhibitor  will  be  re- 
quired to  fire  three  pieces.  Entries  to  be  made  on  the 
books  before  12  o'clock,  M. 

Wheat  Cnltvre. 


Ed8.  CFLTiVAToa— Will  yon  or  any  of  yoar  corres- 
pondents he  so  kind  as  to  answer  the  following  queries 
throu!;h  tbe  colnmns  of  your  excellent  joornal  ?  viz: 

1.  What  is  tbe  proper  time  for  a  clover  fallow  to  be 
made  for  wheat  ? 

2.  Shoa'd  the  clover  be  cut  or  grazed  before  fallow- 
ing? 

3.  What  is  the  proper  depth  to  plow  to  iasore  the 
greatest  yield  ? 

4.  Is  early  sown  wheat  more  sabjeot  to  the  attack  of 
the  fly  7 

Tbe  above  questions  cannot,  of  course,  be  answered 
with  precision, — as  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate will  have  their  influence, — but  replies  may  per- 
haps, be  given  that  would  be  gtnerally  applicable. 
JuvEsis  Ageicoijl.  Long  Hill,  Amherst  Co.,  Va., 
July  20,  1849. 

A  fallow  for  wheat  is  generally  commenced  in  June, 
or  the  last  of  May.  There  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  best  to  turn  in  the  whole  growth  of  do* 
ver,  however  great  it  may  be,  or  whether  It  sboald  be 
partially  grazed  or  mowed  ofi*;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
experiments  have  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
settle  the  point.  But  on  one  point,  we  think  there  Is  a 
general  acrreement  among  farmers  who  are  in  the  prac- 
tioe  of  plowing  in  clover,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  best  to 
let  it  p»s8  the  stasre  in  which  it  contains  the  most  sap, 
beforp  ii  is  plowcnl  under.  The  reason  is,  that  a  great 
quanrity  of  green  watery  matter,  produces  an  acid  in 
the  soil,  which  is  injurions  to  vegetation.  On  this  ao- 
connt  many  prefer  having  the  clover  partially  fed  off, 
tod  that  what  is  left  it  fairly  turned  towards  ripening. 


It  is  common  to  plow  fallows  once  or  twice  after 
turning  in  the  sod,  previously  to  being  sown;  the  first 
(or  rather  the  second)  plowing  to  bec^ne  when  the  sod 
is  fairly  dead,  and  partially  decomposed,  and  the  next 
j«st  before  seeding,  which  is  generally  from  the  10th 
to  the  last  of  September. 

The  practice  has  beea  considerably  adopted  of  late 
years,  to  defer  the  plovring  of  elover-ley  til!  about  tha 
time  for  sowing  wheat,  and  to  sow  immediately  on  the 
farrow,  after  but  one  plowing.  -  In  this  case  it  is  com- 
mon to  pasture  the  clover,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  live-stock  of  the  farm,  or  to  mow  the 
{Irst  growth  and  save  it  for  hay.  This  practice  baa 
been  quite  successful,  especially  on  loamy  soils,  or  such 
as  do  not  require  to  be  much  worked  to  render  them  suf- 
ficiently friable.  Tbe  great  benefit  of  fallowing,  ?» 
on  land  which  either  requires  cleaning  from  foul  plants, 
or  from  its  tenacity,  requires  a  more  thorough  pulveri- 
zation and  aeration  than  can  be  efiected  by  one  plow- 
ing. 

The  depth  of  plowing,  on  ordinary  wheat  soils,  is  g^ 
nerally  seven  inches.  It  is  found  that  stiff  soils  requim 
deep  stirring ;  and  it  is  not  uafreqoently  the  easa,  that 
the  subsoil,  in  our  best  wheat  districts,  is  as  rich  or 
richer  in  the  elements  which  nourish  wheat,  than  the 
surface  soil.  It  only  needs  the  action  of  the  air  to  d^ 
velop  or  render  soluble  its  valuable  alkaline  and  other 
properties.  Thera  are  lands  of  a  difierent  eharaeter, 
however,  on  whiefa  wheat  is  ratsed-^aads  on  which  the 
subsoil  does  not  thus  abound  with  valuable  saline  mat- 
ter ;  and  on  these  lands  a  less  depth  of  ftirrow,  with  a 
proper  use  of  the  subsoi)  ph>w,  '»  deemed  preferable  to 
a  deep  burying  of  the  surface  soil,  and  the  consequeal 
result  of  bringing  to  the  surface  the  comparatively  bar^ 
ren  subsoil. 

£arly  sown  wheat  may  form  a  harbor  for  the  Hes- 
sian iy  in  the  fall— -as  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  generatiou 
of  that  insect  to  be  prodooed  before  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  It  may  not  be  perfected  in  the  fall,  but  will 
remain  in  the  larvas  or  in  the  '^  flax-seed  "  state  till 
spring,  when  it  is  matured  and  brought  out  by  a  few 
warm  days,  ready  to  attack  the  crop  in  full  force.* 
Where  this  insect  is  known  to  prevail,  it  ia,  tlierelbre, 
deemed  advisable  to  defer  the  sowing  of  wheat  to  so 
late  a  period  that  the  plant  would  not  make  its  appear- 
ance till  cool  weather  should  reader  the  fly  ineap^ible  of 
mischief. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  course  which 
would  be  a  protection  against  the  Hessian  fly  is  net  a 
protection  against  the  wheat  midge,  miscalled  "  wee- 
vil "  Early  winter  wheat  is  the  most  likely  to  escapa 
the  latter  insect,  and  that  which  is  rather  late,  moat 
subject  to  injury.  The  farmer  most,  of  course,  make, 
his  calculations  as  to  which  of  these  enemies,  he  is  in 
the  greatest  danger.  If  he  is  most  likely  to  be  attack- 
ed by  the  Hessian  fly,  he  will  sow  late ;  if  by  the  midge, 
he  will  sow  early,  and  an  early  kind. 

Hanagement  of  Sheep* 

At  a  late  meeting  of  an  English  Farmers'  Club,  the 
subject  for  discussion  was,—''  The  best  method  of  ma- 
iMging  a  flock  of  sheep  for  breeding  purposes."  Mr. 
Hard  wick  remarked  that  in  regard  to  breeding  ewes,  he 
should  prefer  keeping  them  well  and  even  all  the  year 
round.  He  did  not  like  sudden  changes  from  high  to 
low  feeding,  or  vice  versa,  though  he  thought  ewes 
might  advantageously  have  more  food  of  a  good  quality 
after  they  were  half  gone  with  lamb,  than  before.  As 
to  the  most  profitable  way  of  making  up  lambs  for  sale, 
if  he  wanted  a  horse  to  work,  he  would  not  give  JC5 
more  for  it  because  it  was  fat;  so  with  lansbs,  if  ha 
wanted  lambs  to  work,  he  would  not  give  5».  more  for 
tham  because  they  ware  fat,  and  it  must  be  remember 
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ed  ibM  it  WM  not  all  ouatomers  that  wanted  these  fat 
laiobe.  An  to  bu^  tng  and  working  fat  rams,  he  must  oon- 
feM  he  had  a  great  objection  to  these  fat  animals.  He  was 
food  of  examining  and  admiring  the  diflfereat  points  of  an 
animal  I  and  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  it  was  impos- 
bibie  to  say  whether  these  points  were  good  or  symmetri- 
cal if  the  animal  was  fat.  He  believed  that  serious  evils 
and  losses  accrued  from  persons  not  considering  what 
they  werti  about,  when  they  gave  great  prices  for  fat 
rajus.  Rams  mi^ht  be  compared  to  stallions,  made  fat 
for  the  purposie  ot  di^^uise,  and  in  order  to  deceive  those 
who  were  not  judges  of  the  proper  points  of  an  animal. 
A  flock-master  should  first  cDosider  what  were  the  pro- 
per characters  for  sheep,  and  then  select  ewes  having 
such  charaoters,  and  endeavor  to  find  rams  to  match; 
this  was,  in  his  opinion,  (ar  better  than  to  make  wide 
crosses,  _________^_ 

New- York  State  Ag«  Society. 

From  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting 
•f  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  9th  of  August,  we 
give  the  following. 

Tbe  Sooreiary  reported,  that  he  had  been  to  SyraouM 
•inoe  tlie  U^  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  that  in  ooanez- 
ion  with  Col.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Kust  ai¥l  Mr.  Burnet,  of 
tlie  Executive  Committee,  the  grounda  wore  marked 
out,  and  the  erootions  necessary  for  the  show  designa- 
ted. Tlie  oontraotor.  Col.  Yoorhies,  with  an  efficient 
force  was  at  work  preparing  the  erections,  and  that 
ev-dry  thing  required  for  the  tiocieiy  would  be  in  readi- 
ness previous  to  the  time  of  meeting.  The  oilizens  of 
Syracuse  were  preparing  for  the  reception  of  viiiiiora, 
and  every  aocommiKlation  that  the  oity  couUi  aupply, 
both  public  and  private,  will  be  open  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  in  attendance  at  the  show.  The  Uorti- 
cuiiurai  Sociery  of  Syracuse  are  making  arrangements 
for  the  suitable  accMMomodation  of  the  *  North  Ameri- 
can Pomologi<>al  Convention.' 

The  a^suranoes  received  from  all  parts  of  our  own 
oouotry,  as  well  as  the  Canadaa,  are  such  as  to  render 
it  proi»ai)le  that  the  coming  exhibition  will  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ever  held  by  the  8iK*iety. 

TIk3  Secretary  also  reported  that  he  had  called  upon 
the  Hon.  Hunky  Clat,  of  Kentucky,  (now  at  Saratoga 
lilpnugb,)  and  presented  to  him  an  invitation  on  behalf 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  attend  (he  annual  meet- 
ing at  Syracuse.  Mr.  Clay  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  at  liie  invitation,  and  said,  tliat  it  would  give 
him  the  gieatest  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
and  witness,  as  he  had  long  desired  to  do,  the  improve- 
ments of  the  farmers  of  New -York,  as  well  ae  to  meet 
the  farmers  themselves.  Ue  feared,  however,  that  he 
^might  not  be  able  to  enjoy  that  pleasure,  as  his  arrangc- 
meuts  were  such  as  to  render  a  return  to  Kentucky  in 
the  tore  part  of  September  necessary.  He  desired  to 
have  oommunicated  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to 
the  Society,  his  beat  regards  for  their  polite  invitation, 
and  an  assurance  that  should  it  be  at  all  consistent  with 
his  engagements,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  show. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  letter  had  been  receiv- 
ed from  Prof.  Johnston,  that  he  should  sail  from  Liver- 
pool in  the  steamer  of  the  28th  July,  land  at  Halifax, 
and  spend  a  short  time  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he 
had  an  engagement;  and  would  arrive  here  in  time  for 
onr  annual  show,  and  would  spend  in  this  State  and  vi- 
cinity the  month  of  September.  (Prof.  J.  arrived  in  the 
America.) 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Tratuactiong  for  1648, 
which  have  been  received,  and  are  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. 

A  letter  from  O.  Elfentrex,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Botanic  Garden,  at  St.  Petershurgh,  Russia,  aeknowied- 
giog  receipt  of  Transaotiona  of  the  Society^  with  the  ' 


thanks  of  the  Directors,  and  also  that  tbe 

of  the  Imperial  Society  would  be  duly  transmitted  it 

exchange. 

£.  &  T.  Fairbanks  fc  C!o.,  St.  Johnaboiy,  Tt.  1 
platform  scale  No.  10,  and  druggists  scale  for  the  Jlu- 
seum  of  the  Society,  of  very  superior  finish  aad  vork- 
manship. 

C.  D.  Mynderse,  Seneca  Falls,  writes.  We  had  s 
beautiful  time  for  haying  and  harvesting.  We  hare  i^ 
cured  a  larger  crop  of  hay  than  usual  the  se&soi. 
Wheat  is  more  or  le&s  injur^  by  tbe  wheat  flj.  *oa» 
late  pieces  very  much,  otherwiae  wheat  bids  fair  ta 
yield  a  heavy  return.  The  long  oontinoed  drocvht, 
which  has  continued  about  six  weeks,  with  but  ose  or 
two  slight  showers,  I  am  fearful  will  prove  rmaoas  tt 
the  corn  and  potato  crops  as  well  as  cloTer. 

Creo.  Warren,  Albany.  Kendall's  Tbermonieter,  fcr 
Museiun,  &c. 

Hon.  Ashbury  Dickens,  Secretary  U.  8.  Senste. 
Third  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  made  to  tU 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Fine  sample  of  the  "Clump  Spring  Wheat,"  from  J. 
McD.  Mclntyre's  farm  near  this  city.  The  beads  sc9 
short,  but  remarkably  well  filled,  and  the  grain  veiy 
large. 

Mr.  Wilbur  of  Auburn,  fine  samples  of  vioter  Bar- 
ley, raised  by  him  the  present  season. 

Hon.  Anson  Miller,  of  Rockibrd,  Kortbera  Iffinoil, 
inform^  as  in  relation  to  the  wheat  crop,  that  thevtett 
has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  rust.  The  vister 
wheat,  especially,  it  is  thought,  vill  be  nearly  il  not 
entirely  destroyed.  The  malady,  aa  ia  always  the  esse, 
prevails  more  generally  on  the  lo^v,  rich,  sand?  k«B 
soils.  We  have  heard  no  gejieral  complaint  of  ilus  kiod 
as  yet,  from  the  Pekatonic  country,  w^hirh  has  a  stros| 
clayey  subsoil,  and  where  winter  wheat  always  sncoeedi 
if  any  where. 

From  J.  Hall  Maxwell,  Secretary  Highland  Agnool- 
rural  Society  of  Scotland.  Proceedings  of  tfaa  bslf 
yearly  meeting  of  the  society. 

Edward  Bulien,  Esq.,  Secretary  fioyal  Agricoltsrsl 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  1  vol.  Qosrcerlj 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  1849;  Preaiiwa  Lisi  sad 
Regulations  of  the  Society,  for  their  AaovbI  Cattlt 
Show  for  1849 ;  and  Re|K>rts  of  the  Practical  Ustract- 
ors  in  Husbandry  in  difiTeiwit  districts  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  B.  Writes: — **  It  is  my  painful  doty  also,  tsts* 
form  you  that  afiihirs  look  more  gloomy  in  this  coQBtrj 
every  day.  The  prostration  of  all  classes  is  inrressiB*, 
and  no  one  can  see  the  least  signs  of  reaecioa  or  iis- 
provement.  With  a  dense  and  pauper  popol^Ms  of 
eight  millions,  oiroumsoribed  within  the  liquits  of  sa  i> 
land  not  larger  than  some  of  your  middle-sised  Ststft, 
you  may  easily  conceive  the  efleets  arising  from  tbessd* 
den  as  well  as  repeated  des'jructicm  of  its  staple  artids 
of  food.  The  consequence  is,  that  tbe  people  kan 
sunk  under  the  pressure,  and  are  directing  theiKehis 
in  one  vast  tide  of  emigration,  to  the  shotes  of  jtm 
more  favored  country,  and  projects  are  now  on  foot  far 
carrying  out  the  system  on  a  much  more  systematic  aid 
extensive  scale,  than  ever  before  was  oontemplaied.  I 
am  aware  that  this  great  influx  of  penoos,  maay  of 
them  in  distressed  and  bortbeniome  ctreomstanoes,  ma^ 
be  a  great  source  of  inconvenience  to  those  loeaJiiiei 
in  which  they  first  land,  previous' to  locating  tbcmselTfs 
in  the  more  remote  districts ;  but  that  is  a  sligbc  penal- 
ty for  you  to  pay,  considering  the  privationa  wfaicb  ban 
afflicted  the  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  this  anfar- 
tunate  one  in  particalar,  these  few  years  back.  I  trast, 
therefore,  that  ray  poor  oountrymeo  will  be  received  hf 
yours  with  consideration,  and  that  adequate  enooarsfe- 
ment  will  be  made  for  puahing  them  on  into  the  eeaut 
of  the  country,  where,  instead  of  being  barthe»  ud 
outcasts  in  their  native  land  as  at  present. thev mar ba 
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oome  a  sonroe  of  wealth  and  prosperitj  to  the  land  of 
their  adoption/' 

AlexakdIcr  Walsh. — This  distinguished  and  ardent 
rriend  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Lansingburgh,  on  Saturday  last,  the  3d  Aug.^ 
Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  pro- 
moters of  this  Society,  and  has  ever  been  among  its 
nost  efficieirt  supporters.  The  Executive  Committee, 
desirous  of  testifying  their  respect  to  one  who  for  many 
years  was  an  officer  of  the  Society,  and  actively  enga- 
ged in  advancing  its  interests,  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  reaolntions: 

Whereas  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  de- 
eease  of  Alexander  Walsh,  £eq.|  of  Lansingbargh,  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  and  promoters  of  this  Society, 
and  for  many  years  ene  of  its  offioors,  and  ever  an  ac- 
tive and  efficient  friend  of  Agricaltare:  Therefore; 

Resolved  f  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  decease  of  their  respected 
friend,  and  that  they  deeply  sympathise  with  the  be- 
reaved family  in  their  affliction. 

Retoived,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  proceedings  be 
enclosed  to  the  fiimily  of  the  decensed,  signed  by  the 
Heoretary. 

A  draft  of  a  memorial  to  the  Iiegislatnre,  on  the 
subject  of  establishing  an  Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  was  presented  and  adopted,  and  or- 
dered printed  for  oircnladon. 

The  Executive  Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  on 
Monday,  the  10th  of  September,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
at  Rust's  Hotel,  Syracuse.  .  B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'y, 


Svteflier  Fallews 


Eds.  CuLTHTATOft — ^I  have  been    a  reader  of  the 
Cultivator  for  years.     In  that  time  I  ha^re  read  several 
pieces  discarding  summer  fallowing  for  wheat.     The 
writers  must  either  labor  under  a  mistake,  or  the  prac- 
tical   operation    of    farmers    in    this   vicinity,    (than 
which  liiere  is  no  better   for  wheat,)  are  altogether 
wrong.     I  admit  that  favored  fields — favored  with  the 
application  of  all  the  manure  of  the  farm — may  produce 
a  tolerable  crop  of  wheat  succeeding  summer  cropping ; 
but   I  very  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  wheat- 
grower  adopting  this  method  extensively.     There  are 
numerous  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  this 
practice — such  as  requiring  double  the  number  of  la- 
borers on  the  farm — ^the  necessity  of  a  large  amount  of 
work  being  performed  in  a  given  time— -together  with 
the  difficulties  attending  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season. 
Should  the  fall  prove  to  be  very  dry  the  plowing  could 
not  be  well  dotie,  and  then  the  uncertainty  of  a  quick 
germination,  and  a  firm  root-hold  in  the  earth,  which  is 
requisite  to  ensure  a  good  crop. 

The  advantages  of  summer  fallows  are,  the  plowing 
and  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  land  can  be  performed 
at  leisure  after  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  spring  work 
is  over,  wirioh  affords  sufficient  opportunity  to  extirpate 
that  pest  of  the  farmer  the  Canada  thistle,  which 
threatens,  and  nnless  checked,  will  obtain  exclusive 
sway.  By  judicious  cultivation,  the  fallow  retains  suf- 
ficient moisture  when  the  season  of  sowing  arrives,  to 
produce  a  quick  germination,  and  advance  the  future 
fall  growth  of  the  young  plant. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  raising  wheat  by  both 
methods,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is, 
that  raising  wheat  after  summer  cropping,  under  favor- 
able circumstances^  and  with  favorable  seasons,  does 
very  well;  but  the  great  and  chief  dependance  of  the 
ftuTner  is  from  his  fallows. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  summer  fallo^inng  is 
•Agential  to  the  smcessful  cultivation  of  wheat,  and 
when  I  say  this,  I  think  I  am  sustained  in  the  position 
bj  three-fourths  of  the  practical  wheat-growers  of  the 


land.  If  any  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them.  W.  Anslet.  RushvUUf  YaUw 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Horses* 


£i>s.  CuLTivAToa — Having  read  with  much  interest 
various  communfcations  in  ^*  The  Cultivator/'  respect' 
ing  some  of  our  most  noted  breeds  of  horses,  I  offer  a 
brief  description  oS  a  useful,  and  in  this  region  very 
popular  stock  of  agricultural  and  draught  horses,  which 
have  sprung  from  a  horse  called  Samson,  imported  by 
me  from  the  south  of  England,  in  1837.  As  some  of 
them  will  probably  be  shown  at  oar  next  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse,  I  thought  a  few  lines  by  way  of  introduction 
might  be  useful. 

Samson  was  selected  IVom  some  of  the  best  stock  of 
farm  horses  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  England,  for  the 
express  purpose  o^  giving  more  bone,  muscle,  and  con- 
stitution, to  the  agricnltural  horses  uf  America.  How 
far  he  succeeded,  his  stock  will  show.  They  mostly 
inherit,  in  a  great  degree,  the  shape  and  disposition  of 
the  sire;  but  being  bred  from  smaller  mares,  they  do 
^not  equal  him  in  size,  thongh  they  are  large  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes;  being  remarkably  *'  compact,** 
strong,  and  hardy,  kind  and  true  hi  harness,  with  as 
much  spirit  and  action  as  is  useful'  and  pleasant  in  a 
work  horse. 

Old  Samson  was  a  perfect  horse  of  his  kind,  of  im- 
mense muscular  power,  16  hands  high,  and  weighed 
1660  pounds.     He  died  in  the  fall  of  1845. 

The  young  ones  vary  from  14  to  16  hands,  and  weigh 
from  lioo  to  1500  pounds.  They  may  be  found  from 
central  New- York  through  the  western  counties,  some 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Where  best  kuoMH 
they  out-sell  any  other  stock  of  horses  for  hard  service. 
Several  have  been  kept  as  Stallions,  and  are  generally 
well  patronised.  Among  others  in  this  county,  is  one 
owned  by  Nottingham  &  Allen,  of  Palmyra,  one  by 
Wm.  Swales,  of  Sodus,  another  by  Z.  Lane,  of  Lyons. 
In  Ontario  ceunty,  Ruishmore,  Brown  and  Bowers,  have 
each  one.  In  Monroe  eofmty,  Jones  and  Reeves,  ene 
eaeh.  Heston's  of  CteneSee  county,  Sybrant'S  of  Nia- 
gara county,  and  others,  would  all  pass  as  good  horses 
in  any  farming  dtstrkip,  and  are  particularly  adapted  to 
cross  with  the  light-boned,  high-blood  stock  of  the 
Sotithem  and  Western  States.  John  Robinson.  Pal- 
my ta-,  Wayne  Co.,  J9ttgtut,  1849. 

-        - 

8hk>w  or  t&e  Royal  Airriealtwral  Society* 

The  tenth  show  of  this  society  took  place  at  Nor- 
wich, in  July  last.  The  display  of  live  stock  was  above 
that  of  an  average  of  the  Society's  exhibitions,  and  that 
of  implements  considerably  greater.  The  number  of 
entries  for  stock  was  624,  and  for  implemenu  1880. 
The  Mark' Lane  Exprett  remarks: 

'*  As  regards  the  exhibition  of  stock,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  we  have  difficulty  in  bringing  ourselves  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  reaches  an  average  in  point  of  quality. 
There  were  some  animals  of  a  very  high  order  or  mert% 
such  as  Mr.  Booth's  two  short-horn  cows,  and  Mr. 
Wilson's  yearling  heifer,  an  almost  perfect  animal. 
Mr.  Quartly's  Devon  bull  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
The  Hereford  and  Devon  classes  were  more  evenly 
good  than  the  short-horns.  The  yearling  classes  of  all 
wore  very  promising.  The  show  of  Southdown  sheep 
ftir  exceeded  that  of  former  years;  Mr.  Jonas  Webb 
was  eminently  successful,  and  deservedly  so,  having 
won  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  shearling  rams.  It 
is  said  that  the  judges  selected  six  rams  out  of  the 
whole  number  exhibited,  as  being  far  superior  to  any 
others,  and  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  di'ciding  to 
I  which  of  th<Bse  splended  animals  the  prizes  should  be 
'  awarded.     It  turned  otit  afterwards,  that  the  whole  tit 
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wtrt  Mr.  Jona$  Wtbb't  t  Mr.  Fisher  HobU,  who  ap* 
peared  tor  the  first  time  as  a  Southdown  breeder,  took 
the  first  priice  for  rams  of  any  a<(e.  The  sliow  of  pigs 
was  not  so  varied  as  usual*  It  wiU  be  seen,  however, 
that  Mr.  Hobb's  improved  E»«ex  maintained  their 
charavier,  carrying  off  first  priaes  in  two  classes.  Mr. 
Hobbs  was  very  saecesbful,  carrying  off  more  priaes 
than  any  other  single  individual.  The  implements 
were  most  numerous  and  varied,  manifesting  a  coD" 
tinunut  improvement  in  the  manufaoture." 

State  Fair. 

There  is  every  appearance  that  the  approaching 
Slate  Fair  at  Syracuse^  will  be  fully  attended,  not  only 
by  our  i»wn  farmers  and  citisens  generally,  but  by  num> 
bers  from  the  neighboring  states  and  from  ibe  Canadas. 
It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  doings  of  the  Executive 
Commitie«),  published  in  this  number  and  in  our  last, 
tbat  the  most  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  exhibition.  The  pariieulars  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
mises, Sec.,  can  be  learned  from  the  printed  catalugue 
of  the  society,  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
B.  P.  Juhiisoii,  Esq.,  or  they  can  be  obtained  at  the 
business  office  of  the  society  at  Syracuse,  after  the  first 
of  September.  The  following  regulations  of  the  society 
should  be  observed: 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  the  show- 
ground on  Tuesday  the  11  lb  at  12  o'clock,  and  the 
judges  are  requested  to  be  present,  as  the  vacancies 
will  then  be  tilled.  This  day  (llth)  will  be  devoted 
to  examinations  by  the  judges;  and  the  grounds  will 
not  be  opened,  except  to  officers,  guests,  delegates, 
memhorsy  judges,  and  exhibitors.  On  Wednesday, 
12ih,  the  grounds  will  be  open  to  the  public,  and  oon- 
tinue  open  for  two  days. 

The  Annual  Address  by  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston, 
of  Durham,  England,  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
13ih,  a(  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  show-ground. 

Tickets  will  be  furnished  by  the  rail-roa>d  ooropanies 
at  half  the  usual  rates,  enabling  visitors  to  return  any 
time  during  the  week  of  the  show,  and  animals  and 
articles  for  exhibition  will  be  transported  free,  as 
heretofore. 

Exhibitors  of  stock  should  give  at  least  one  week's 
notice  of  their  iutention  to  send  stock,  to  the  person  at 
the  station  from  which  the  stock  is  to  be  sent,  vis:  to 
£.  Foster,  Jr.,  rail -road  office,  Albany ;  L.  R.  Sergeant, 
Supt.  Troy  and  Whitehall  roads;  O.  W.  Young,  Snpt. 
Schenectady;  T.  M.  Francis,  rail-road  office,  Utioa; 
W.  D.  Stevens,  Oswego;  J.  B.  Dill,  Auburn;  John 
Fargo,  Geneva;  Joseph  Alleyn,  Rochester;  M.  Beach, 
Batavia;  Wm.  Wallace,  Supt.  Attica  and  BuffiUo  rail- 
road; P.  N.  Rust  and  J.  B.  Burnet,  Syraoose. 

Articles  designed  for  exhibition  should  be  carefnily 
labelled  with  the  owuers'  name  and  residence,  and  may 
be  directed  either  to  P.  N.  Rust,  J.  B.  Burnet,  Roger 
Billings,  or  B.  F.  Colvin,  Syracuse. 

Entries  may  be  made  at  the  offioe  of  the  secretary  at 
Rust's  Hotel,  Syracuse,  and  fees  of  membership  paid 
after  the  first  of  September.  On  Monday  the  lOih  of 
September,  the  business  office  will  be  opened  on  the 
show-grounds,  and  all  entries  must  then  be  made  there. 

Salks  of  Stock  will  take  place  on  Thursday  the 
13(li.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  offered  for  sale. 
Short  Horn  cattle  from  the  herd  of  Col.  J.  M.  Sher- 
woiid  and  others;  Herefords  from  Messrs.  Bingham,  of 
Vermont ;  Devons  from  Mr.  Waslibcn,  of  Otsego  county, 
and  Mr.  Blakcslee,  of  Connecticut;  sheep  from  Messrs. 
Bingham,  Blakeslce,  Sherwood,  and  others;  horses 
from  Mr.  Burnet  and  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Syracuse,  Mr. 
Blo<lgett  and  others,  of  Vermont.  For  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  stock  oflered  by  Messrs.  Bingham, 
Blakeslee,  and  Blodgett,  see  their  respeotlVe  adver- 


tisements in  this,  and  the  last  mnnber  of  The  Cmttu 
valor.  There  will  be  other  stock,  eepeciallj  horses, 
from  out  of  the  state,  which  will  be  offered  eirfacr  for 
sale  or  exhibition.  Mr.  Wier,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  will 
be  on  the  ground  with  the  old  Giflord  Morgan  Stallion. 
Mr.  L.  D.  Harlow,  of  Hariland,  Vu,  wUl  also  be  pre- 
sent  with  the  Morgan  horse  Grey-Hawk. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  articles,  or  stock 
intended  for  exhibition  from  Canada,  vill  be  admitted 
by  way  of  Oswego  free  of  duty. 

The  North  American  Pomologicsl  CoovcatioB  will 
open  its  session  on  Friday  morning,  Septenaber  14th,  st 
Rust's  Hotel. 

Prise  8heep« 

Eds.  CuLTtvATon— -I  noticed,  lately,   a  rmmsMii 
cation  on  the  subject  of  Cotswold  slieep.  Iron  a  gcatle* 
man  in  Virginia,  in  which  he  says  be  imparu  tkecp 
from  England  "  every  two  years,  and  soasetlincs  every 


year,"  when  he  **  can  get  sbeep  tliat  baTe  taken  the 


Queen's  or  Royal  prises."  Thai,  be  ooaasders  the 
"  severest  ordeal  for  sheep  to  go  thrDagb."  His  orders, 
he  says,  **  are  not  limited  in  price,"  as  be  is  '*  deter- 
mined to  import  none  but  the  best,"  and  as  the  '*  cost 
and  risk  are  great,"  he  *'  requires  the  Qneea's  priia 
sheep  only." 

Will  this  gentleman  be  so  good  as  ce  ispMia  tbe 
public  what  this  **  Queen'*  prtse "  is?  By  w^at  asso- 
ciation, or  authority  is  it  offered?  J.  P.  &.  Jfeafovc/, 
C.  E.,  jtugutt,  1849. 

Crops  in  Viigiala* 

The  wheat  harvest  is  ended ;  and  with  ns,  as  veil  ss 
other  portions  of  the  state  which  I  have  beard  ^lo, 
more  than  an  average  yield  in  quaotitj  and  quality 
may  be  expected— although  it  was  <  much  later  thsa 
usual;  increasing  the  chances  thereby,  in  favor  oC  its 
taking  the  rust,  to  which  our  late  wheat  is  nanob  subject. 

The  growing  crop,  and  vegetation  generally.  owic|r 
to  the  cool  and  dry  weather  during  tbe  spring,  is  somt 
two  weeks  later  than  common  Indian  com  is,  the  ereat 
favorite  with  our  Virginia  farmers  and  planters,  and  tbe 
tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  opinioes  con- 
cerning it,  and  the  exertion  brought  into  reqvisiiioiii  is 
cultivating  it  on  their  worn  out  lands,  wroold  lead  sbt 
one  to  infer  that  it  was  rather  an  improTer  than  sa 
exhauster  of  soil.  The  present  crop  looks  pronisiss — 
though  late;  as  the  season  has  been  quite  nnfavorabfe 
for  it,  having  had  great  extremes  of  weather  the  whole 
season;  and  interrupted  also  by  the  cloTer  wars. 
(supposed  to  be)  an  insect  which  preys  npoa  the  rones 
of  the  corn.  The  oat  crop  will  not  be  an  arerage  oap, 
and  so  in  regard  to  the  hay  crop,  tboagfa  kavin?  had 
fine  seasons  lately,  tbe  second  mowing  may  be  better. 
J.  A.     Long  Hilly  Jmkertt  eomniy.  Fa.,  Jmlf  90tk, 

Ths  Watnb  Covntt,  Pa.,  AoaicuLTi7a4X.  Sociktt 
will  hold  its  annual  show  at  Honesdale,  Oct.  7.  P. 
BusHNELL,  Esq.,  will  please  accept  oar  thanks  for  the 
list  of  premiums,  Sto. 

Hessian  Fly  and  Good  Wheat. — J.  OoLEar,  ia 
the  Penntylvania  Cultivator ,  states  that  he  bad  a  nine 
acre  lot,  from  which  he  obtained  60  bushels  of  oats,  tbe 
rest  of  the  crop  being  briars,  sumac,  sassefras,  Canada 
thistles,  poke,  elder,  and  nearly  all  other  kinds  of 
weeds.  When  the  oiits  were  harvested,  the  bcsbes 
were  grubbed,  and  the  weeds  cut  witli  a  serthe. 
When  perfectly  dry,  they  were  homed  in  a  scroeg 
wind,  as  they  lay  over  the  ground.  Tbe  nine  aeres 
then  received  700  bushels  of  lime — the  land  was  weQ 
plowed — and  tl:e  next  year  ii  yielded  390  bushels  ef 
good  wheat,  untouched  by  tbe  Hessian  Fly.  the  firs 
having  destroyed  them. 
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CuRttANT  WiKX.-»A  paUtftble  and  wholesome  wine — 
or  at  least  useful  ''  as  a  medicine/'  in  many  cases — may 
be  made  from  the  currant.  We  have,  in  former  years, 
made  wine  from  the  red  currant  by  the  following  recipe , 
which  was  considered  of  so  fine  a  quality  as  to  be 
ordered  by  the  physicians  for  their  patients,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  imported  kinds.  Its  cost  was  not  oyer 
fifty  cents  per  gallon.  Though  rather  late  in  the 
season,  we  publish  the  recipe  at  the  request  of  several 
correspondents. 

To  each  gallon  of  clear  juice  was  added  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  the  mixture  was  added 
three  and  a-half  pounds  of  good  brown  sugar.  After 
the  sugar  was  dissolved,  the  liquor  was  put  into  good 
barrels,  placed  in  the  cellar ;  and  when  the  fermentation 
had  subsided,  it  was  bunged  tightly.  In  February,  one 
gallon  of  the  best  fourth-proof  brandy  was  added  to  the 
barrel.  In  May  following,  it  was  bottled.  Like  other 
wines,  it  improves  with  age. 

Wkitt  wine  may  be  made  with  white  currants,  using 
the  same  proportion  of  white  sugar  as  is  named  of 
brown,  for  the  above — the  liquor  to  be  treated  in  the 
samo  way  except  that  no  brandy  is  added. 


The  following  recipes  are  from  Mrs.  RundelFs  "  Do- 
wustic  Cookery."  Elder  wine  is  considered  an  excel> 
lent  remedy  in  influenza,  sore  throat.  Sec.;  and  black 
rarrant  wine  highly  useful  in  **  summer  complaints/' 
dysentery,  ftc. 

Eldkk  Wins. — ^To  every  quart  of  berries  pat  two 
qaarts  of  water,  boil  half  an  hour,  run  the  liquor  and 
break  the  fruit  through  a  hair  sieve;  then  to  every 
quart  of  juice  put  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  Lisbon 
sugar,  coarse,  but  not  the  very  coarsest.  Boil  the 
vbolc  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  some  Jamaica  pep- 
pers, ginger,  and  a  few  doves.  Pour  it  into  a  tub, 
and  when  of  a  proper  warmth,  into  the  barrel,  with 
loaat  and  yeast  to  work,  which  there  is  more  difficulty 
to  make  it  to  do  than  most  other  liquors.  When  it 
ceases  to  hiss,  put  a  qnart  of  brandy  to  eight  gallons, 
and  stop  up;  Bottle  in  the  spring  or  at  Christmas. 
The  liquor  must  be  in  a  warm  place  to  make  it  work. 

Black  Currant  Wine. — To  every  three  quarts  of 
iuice,  put  the  same  of  water  unboiled;  and  to  every 
three  quarts  of  the  liquor,  add  three  pounds  of  very 
pure  moist  sugar.  Put  it  into  a  cask,  reserving  a  little 
for  filling  up.  Put  the  cask  in  a  warm  dry  room,  and 
the  liquor  will  ferment  of  itself.  Skim  oflf  the  refuse, 
when  the  fermentation  shall  be  over,  and  fill  up  with 
the  reserved  liquor.  When  it  has  ceased  working,  pour 
three  qaarts  of  brandy  to  forty  quarts  of  wine.  Bung 
it  close  for  nine  months,  then  bottle  it,  and  drain  the 
thick  part  through  a  jelly- bag  until  it  be  clear,  and 
bottle  that.     Keep  it  ten  or  twelve  months. 

To  RcMOvB  Marks  rROM  a  Table. — If  a  whitish 
mark  is  left  on  a  table,  by  carelessly  setting  on  a 
pitcher  of  boiling  water,  or  a  hot  dish,  pour  some  lamp 
oil  on  the  spot,  and  rub  it  hard  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Then  pour  on  a  little  spirits  of  wine  or  Cologne  water, 
tod  rub  it  dry  with  another  cloth. — ^The  white  mark 
vill  thus  disappear  and  look  as  well  as  ever. 


DaVBD  Apflxs. — Some  varieties  being  much  more 
lender  in  their  texture  than  others,  dissimilar  kinds 
ihould  be  kept  separate,  to  prevent  one  portion  stewing 
too  much,  while  another  remains  hard. 

BaiBO  Peaches. — The  following  is  said  to  be  an  ex* 
eellent  mode  of  drying  peaches  and  plams.  The  fruit 
ii  first  skinned  by  being  placed. a  short  tine  in  a  Btrong 


alkaline solation,  (ley,  or  solution  of  potash,)  the  stones 
are  then  removed,  and  they  are  dried  in  a  slow  oven. 

Preserving  Apples. — It  is  asserted  that  plaster  or 
gypsum,  from  its  soft  texture,  and  the  compact,  air- 
tight bed  which  it  forms,  is  one  of  the  best  subsrances 
to  envelope  fruit  for  preserving.  T|fe  saw -dust  of  the 
maple,  which  imparts  no  bad  flavor,  after  being  tho- 
roughly dried  by  fire  heat,  has  been  found  excellent  for 
imbedding  rare  fruit,  when  kept  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

Making  Vinegar. — Nearly  ftrery  one  knows  that  in 
the  conversion  of  cider  to  vlnc^r,  exposure  to  the  air 
is  essential.  The  more  thorough  this  exptisore,  the- 
more  rapid  will  be  the  formation  of  the  vinegar.  The 
Ohio  Cvitivator  says,  "  we  have  seen  this  efl'ectuallv 
done  by  causing  it  to  run  slowly  from  a  barrel  placed 
up  stairs,  through  an  aperture  in  the  floor  and  ceiling, 
on  a  loose  pile  of  fine  sticks  or  shavings  below,  through 
which  the  air  could  pass  freely,  then  draining  into  m 
cask  into  the  cellar." 

Vinegar  from  Beets. — It  is  stated  that  the  julee 
of  one  bushel  of  sugar  beets,  will  make  from  five  to  six 
gallons  of  vinegar,  by  washing,  grating,  expressing, 
and  exposing,  two  weeks  to  the  air  in  the  barrel,  with 
a  gauze-covered  bung  hole. 

To  Prepare  Rennet. — Take  a  gallon  of  blood- wans 
water  to  each  rennet;  soak,  after  stirring, for  24  hours; 
strain  the  liqoor  and  let  it  settle,  saturate  with  nX^, 
and  skim  oflf  any  seum. 


^n0ioer0  to  Corrcspon^cntB. 


Cherrt  for  a  Name. — ^L.  W.,  Middleburgh,  Scho- 
haire  county,  N.  Y.  The  cherry  sent  appears  to  belong 
to  the  family  of  mazzards.  You  say  it  was  a  ''  sprout  '^ 
from  a  tree  brought  from  England  by  Sir  William 
Johnson.  If  that  tree  w^as  budded,  it  is  probable  the 
stock  was  a  mazzard — as  it  is  common  to  bud  on  such 
stocks — and  hence  your  tree,  being  taken  from  the 
root,  would  produce  the  same  kind  as  that  stock,  and 
not  the  kind  which  was  budded  on  it. 

Black  Earth. — Z.  S.  C,  Wcsthnmpton.  Mass.  If 
the  black  earth  of  which  you  speak,,  contains  consider- 
able vegetable  matter,  or  partakes  of  the  cbarncter  of 
peat,  it  will  pay  the  cost  to  make  it  into  a  compost 
with  animal  manure.  Try  plaster  on  your  land,  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  or  two  bushels  per  acre. 

White  Thorn  from  Seed. — J.  C,  Brandon,  Vt. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  better  way  of  raising 
this  plant  from  seed,  than  to  sather  the  haws  in  the 
fall  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  plant  them  about 
two  inches  deep  in  any  good  loamy  soil.  All  kinds  of 
thorns  are  slow  in  germinating,  and  the  plants  do  not 
all  show  themselves  till  the  second  summer  after  they 
are  planted.  If  any  of  our  friends  know  a  better  pro- 
cess than  that  mentioned,  we  would  thank  them  to 
make  it  public. 

Spaying  Heifers.— A  Young  Farmer,  Roswell,  Ga, 
You  will  find  full  directions  in  regard  to  this  operation 
in  our  August  number. 

Bone  Dust  .--J.  R.  S.,  Clarksville,  6a.  Bones  are 
groand  in  mills  prepared  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
groand  to  various  degrees  of  finenenws,  as  is  desired. 

Chinese  Geese.— J.  F.  S.,  Weldon,  North  Carolina. 
Very  fine  geese  of  this  kind  can  be  bad  of  Messrs.  H. 
8b  A.  Mesier,  of  Wappingers  Creek,  Dutchess  county, 
N.  Y.,  at  $5  per  pair.  We  do  not  know  any  reason 
why  they  would  not  do  as  well  in  your  section  as  here. 
They  are  a  very  handsome  and  prolific  kind,  breeding 
(wice  and  sometimes  three  times  in  a  season. 
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Communications  have  been  rec^ired  since  oar  !Mt, 
from  Agricola,  F.  ilolbrook,  Lewis  Sanders,  Observer, 
Sydney  l>inclair,  John  Robinson,  L.  Durand,  A  Gleaner 
of  Agricultural  Knowledge,  Dean,  S.  W.,  John  Conant, 
A  Young  Farmer,  An  Observer,  A.  8.  Copeman,  A. 

Stevens. 

AcKNowtEPOMBHTS.— '*  History  of  Chemical  Invec- 
tigation  of  Maixe,  or  Indian  Corn,*'  by  J.  H.  Saus- 
BI7RT— a  prize  etsay  of  the  New- York  Slate  Agricoltural 
Society— from  the  author.  The  '*  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant,"  containing  a  notice  of  the  doings  of  the 
Highland  and  A^rioaltural  Society  of  Scotland,  at  iu 
last  half-yearly  meeting — from  an  unknown  friend. 
Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  1848,  from  B.  P.  Johnsow,  Esq.,  and  C.  Van 
Bjcnthut&en,  Esq. 

Akaival  op  Paor.  Johnston. — This  gentleman  ar- 
rived at  Halifax,  N.  8.,  about  the  iOth  of  August. 
He  is  expected  in  Albany  about  the  first  of  September, 
and  will  proceed  to  Syracuse  in  time  for  the  delivery 
of  the  address  at  the  State  Fair. 

School  op  Afplied  Chemistet. — We  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  this  eohool, 
which  will  be  found  in  our  present  number.  The  insti- 
tution is  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Siluman 
and  NoKTON — ^the  latter  having  special  charge  of  the 
agricultural  department.  Prof.  Norton's  writings  on 
agricultural  subjects  are  very  extensively  known,  and 
are  highly  approved  by  our  best  practical  farmers. 
The  school  has  had  many  young  farmers,  as  students, 
at  former  terms,  and  we  have  heard  from  them  repeated 
expressions  of  gratification,  in  relation  to  the  advantages 
of  the  instruction  they  had  there  received.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  pupils  can  enter  this  school  for  a 
single  term,  or  for  several  terms,  just  as  they  choose, — 
the  school  being  open  to  all,  whether  students  of  the 
oollege  or  not. 

Devon  Cattle. — ^In  the  article  on  Devon  cattle, 
published  in  our  April  number,  (current  volume)  we 
mentioned  some  of  the  breeders  of  this  stock  in  this 
country.  The  name  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon, 
Wyoming  county,  N.  Y..  should  have  been  included. 
He  has  been  many  years  engaged  in  breeding  this  kind 
of  stock,  and  has  shown  some  of  the  best  animals  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  breed.  The  two  fine  Devon  bulls 
which  received  the  first  and  second  premiums  at  the  State* 
Fair  at  Buflfalo.  were  of  bis  breeding.  We  spoke  parti- 
cularly of  these  animals  in  our  notes  on  the  show,  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number,  last  year.  There  are 
other  breeders  of  Devon's  whose  stock  deserves  notice, 
but  for  which  we  have  not  room  at  present.  Mr. 
CowLES,  of  Farmington,  Ct.,  it  will  be  seen  by  his 
adver'isement,  offers  for  sale  several  of  bis  fine  herd. 

(h^  By  Mr.  Bbment's  advertisement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  various  articles 
useful  in  household  economy.  We  have  tried  bis  table 
salt,  his  ground  rice,  wheat  grits,  Sec.,  and  find  them 
all  first  rate  in  their  kind.  His  eslabltshment  is  well 
worthy  examination. 

Early  Orleans  Plum.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kirtland,  of  the  Cantonment  Farm,  Oreenbush,  for 
handsome  samples  of  this  fine  early  variety  of  plum. 
They  were  ripe  the  first  week  in  August. 

Erratum. — In  the  article  on  Wood's  Plow,  in  our 
July  number,  a  typographical  error  escaped  our  notice 
till  too  late  to  rectify  it,  in  which  the  cost  of  patterns 
was  made  incorrectly  to  read  $15,000  instead  of 
$1,&00. 


Death  op  Friends  op  Agricvltubs.— San  on 
last  number  went  to  press,  we  have  reodTcd  iBteUi- 
gence  of  the  demise  of  several  iadividasli  pramneit 
among  the  promoters  of  agricultural  ioproveoiesi,  td 
who  will  long  be  missed  in  the  circles  ia  vhich  tbej 
moved.  Among  these,  we  have  befisre  as  tke  Qu&ti 
of  EUAS  Phinnet,  Esq.,  of  LeziDgian,  Mass.;  Hoa. 
Theopors  Ltman,  of  Boston;  Alezarsu  Waue, 
Esq.,  of  Lansingburgh ;  Hon.  £.  Mack, of  Ichaet; 
Dr.  H.  Gates,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Our  readers  will  find  an  interesting  iketdi  of  Mr. 
Phinnet,  written  by  our  able  correspQBdaBt,Mr.Hob> 
BROOK,  in  this  number. 

Mr.  Lyman  was  an  ardent  and  effioieat  hiend  of  i^ 
culture  and  horticulture.  He  liberally  ssdov^d  ibe 
"  Farm  School  for  Boys,"  at  Westboro',  Msis.,  tad 
gave  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the  Maasacfai»etu  Hgni- 
cultural  Society,  besides  making  other  nuuificest  doesp 
tions  for  similar  purposes. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  the  early  npporten  of  tbi 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society;  vssforwvenl 
years  a  constant  attendant  at  iu  meetings,  and  readered 
valuable  services  in  advancing  its  interetts.  The  n» 
Itttions  passed  by  the  Executive  Board  in  nknwx  to  hii 
death,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Mr.  Mack  was  warmly  devoted  to  tke  sdrssoeiiKBt 
of  agriculture,  in  which  he  had  for  leFeral  jean  boei 
practically  engaged. 

Dr.  Gates  was  formerly  editor  d  >he  loieo  Farmer^ 
Jidvocate,  and  since  the  discontinoanoe  of  that  pap«r, 
was  senior  editor  of  the  Valley  Famr,  pobfobed  at 
St.  Louis.  He  was  an  able  writer,  aad  in  his  (k*th, 
the  agricultural  press  has  sustained  a  loss. 

W^»  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  hate  heani. 
with  deep  regret,  of  the  death  of  Col.  Edmtsd  Kiin, 
of  Brownsville,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.  He  &e6  « 
Av<m  Springs,  on  the  20th  of  Aigust.  He  had  hm 
attached  to  the  army  since  1812,  and  for  intBT  wm 
had  served  in  the  capacity  of  Pay-Master.  He  wc  i 
volunteer  aid  of  Gen.  Tavlor,  in  the  late  «r  vii 
Mexico.  But  though  a  soldier  by  professioB,  he  « 
ardently  devoted  to  the  improTement  of  affricoJJire. 
and  the  development  of  all  the  resources  of  his  «*» 
and  country.  He  had  been  an  active  offieer  of  the 
New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  ai  the  tia* 
of  his  death,  was  one  of  the  Commis«ooers  appaai^ 
for  preparing  a  plan  for  an  Agricultural  Sehool- 

Transactions  op  the  New. York  State  AGWcrt 
TURAL  Society  por  1848.— This  volome  eosttasM 
unusual  amount  of  valuable  information.  It  is  cess- 
derably  larger  than  any  previously  issued  by  the  sodeff. 
and  comprises  975  pages.  The  principal  iocreaN  i 
matter  is  in  the  form  of  essays  and  elaborate  pspen* 
various  important  subjects.  Of  this  dsas  ve  ma 
mention  the  highly  valuable  essay  on  the  "  Adb5« 
of  Indian  Corn,"  by  Mr.  J.  H:  Salisruev,  ssd  tk  »< 
portion  of  the  "  Survey  of  Washington  Ccnoij,'' «? 
Dr.  Fitch.  These  two  papers  form  400*pag«  d  ^ 
volume.  There  are  many  other  valuable  articles  a 
the  work,  from  some  of  which  we  have  alrc*lT£iT« 
copious  extracts.  We  copy  in  this  number,  as  ^-i* 
seen,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Foster  in  regard  io& 
farm,  which  received  the  first  premium  of  the  awew 
for  last  year.  In  future  numbers  we  shell  hafe  oc* 
sion  to  make  further  drafts  on  the  volume,  "W*^ 
cially  in  reference  to  the  essay  on  Indian  con.  *«* 
contains  many  useful  facts  not  brought  out  br  aat  pre- 
vious investigation.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jphx?  ^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  also  to  3Ir.  C  vu 
Benthvypen,  for  copies  of  the  work. 

The  Albany  and  Rensselaer  HoancnTOiJ 
Society  will  hold  its  next  exhibition  at  the  B«*^ 
the  New  York  State  Agriculrural  Society,  Alhtf!- 
September  19th  and  20th. 
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Thb  Cottow  Crop. — M.  W.  Philips,  Esq.,  of 
Edwards,  Miss.,  writes  nnder  date  of  July  29th  last, 
diat  the  cotton  crop  will  be  considerably  deficient  j  that 
there  bad  been  a  month  of  almost  constant  rain,  and 
crops  were  injured  io  consequence.  The  corn  crop, 
however,  was  expected  to  be  good. 

Tkansmutatiok.—- The  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer  occupies  five  page*  in  two  numbers  of  that 
paper,  in  advocacy  of  the  hypothesis  that  wheat 
ebanges  to  chess-  We  have  carefully  read  his  remarks, 
bat  find  no  evidence  or  argnment  with  which  the  pub- 
lie  are  not  generally  familiar — his  main  points  having 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  Oeneaee  Fanmr^  sixteen 
years  ago.  He  informs  as,  however,  that  he  has 
*'  scarcely  yet  entered  uycn  the  inveetigatian  of  the 
sitbject."  We  know  not,  therefore,  what  is  in  reserve, 
bac  if  anything  of  importance  appears,  will  give  oar 
readers  due  notice.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  inform 
the  editor  of  the  ilf.  F.,that  ^*  the  $100  premium,"  about 
which  he  inquired,  vfill  be  paid  whenever  it  is  demon- 
•trated  that  wheat  turns  t»  ohees,  or  that  both  natarally 
g^*ow  from  the  same  germ,  or  on  the  same  stalk. 

GoosEBERAiss. — Wo  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jaaixs 
Wilson,  of  this  city,  for  fine  specimens  of  the  **'  Crown 
Bob  "  and  **  Roaring  Lion  "  varieties  of  gooseberries. 

DoYKNNS  D'Ete  Peab. — Wc  have  received  a  hand- 
tome  sample  of  this  pear  from  Dr.  Herman  Wendell, 
of  this  city.  It  is  of  good  size,  and  has  a  beautiful 
roahopfany  color;  with  a  flavor  unsurpassed  by  any  pear 
wc  have  seen  which  ripens  so  early  in  the  season — first 
week  in  Aujrust. 

Wool. — An  exchange  paper  states  that  the  White 
River  (Vt.)  Wool  Depot  has  received  over  sixty 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  this  season. 

WooL'Growino  in  Illinois. — According  to  the 
Peoria  Register,  there  are  30,000  sheep  in  Illinois, 
yielding  as  an  estimate,  the  present  year,  90,000 
pounds  of  wool.  Bishop  Chase,  it  is  said,  has  a  flock 
of  2,000;  C.  Stone  a  flock  of  the  same  size,  and  several 
others  have 'flocks  of  1,000  to  1,600,  each. 

Prices  of  AgricaUnral  Products. 

New.York,  August  84, 1849. 

FIX>UR— Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5.62^095.76— Michigan,  S5  50a 
^.56. 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Oeneeee,  per  bush.,  il.8Sai1.90— New  Sonth- 
M7),  f  1.05r<$lJi5— Corn,  Northern  63ad4c.— Rye,  03a04c.  Oats,  38 

BUTTER— best,  per  lb.,  wholesale,  lOoSlc— western  dairy,  18^ 
•14c. 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  6a7c. 
BEEP— Mess,  per  bbl-,  •13JSOritl4. 
PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  imT^— Prime,  t9. 
IJiRD— per  lb.,  8a8ic. 
HAMS— iSmoked,  per  lb.,  lie. 
HOP>S— per  lb.,  first  sort,  6a8e. 

COTTON— Upluid  and  Florida,  per  Ib.^  Oollic.— New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  9fi13ic. 
IVOOL— (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., 48a46e. 

American  fcJl  blood  Merino, 36a40e. 

'^  half  blood  do., 38ad5c. 

'*  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .....  S0a31c. 

RniABKs. — Tlie  cotton  market  is  rather  heavy,  though  prices 

bave  as  yet  been  fully  maintained.  For  flour  and  meal  the  demand 

m   rather  moderate.    In  provisions  the  trade  is  fair.    The  wool 

■larket  is  firm  at  advanced  prices. 

Sellinir  OflT. 
T  TNNiEAN  BOTANIC  OARDEN  k,  NURSERY,  late  of 
'^  Wm.  Pkircs,  deceased,  Ph^king,  L  /,  mot  Nt^Ymrh.  Win- 
9KK  h  Co.,  Prt^ielors.  In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  tiie 
Junior,  and  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  surviving  Farmer,  the  en- 
tUB  Slock  of  this  establishment,  comprising  every  description  in- 
«iiiding  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Ohmbs,  vmes.  Plants,  Roses,  &e.,  will  be  disposed  of  at  very  re- 
duced prices,  in  order  to  dose  the  business  as  qwedily  as  possible. 

Orders  accompanied  with  the  cash,  to  the  amount  of  $10,  or 
Vfrwards^  will  be  supplied  at  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent,  from  the 
««ual  pnees. 

Nurserymen,  Venders,  and  others,  wishing  to  purchase  by 
wholesale,  will  be  8nn>li«d  at  such  reduced  prices  according  tt> 
kind  and  quantity,  as  will  probably  prove  satisfactory  to  them. 

Deseriptive  Catalogues  gratis  oo  application,  post  paid. 

Seipcl,  1M». 


Moout  Hope  Garden  and  Narseries* 

RochtiUr^  Ntut'Yoih. 

'PHE  proprietors  invite  the  attention  of  Fruit  Ortnetrs,  Nurm- 
*■   rymntf  and  LtaUrt  in  3Vm<,  to  their  present  stock  now  offered 
for  sale. 

By  recent  large  importations,  and  an  extensive  scale  of  propa- 
gation, they  have  obtained  a  slock  of  nursery  articles  as  complete 
as  any  in  the  cotuitry,  and  offer  them  now  oo  the  most  liberal  con- 
ditioiiA. 

The  well  known  health,  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  trees  raised 
here,  and  the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
department  by  the  proprietors  in  person,  offer  great  iuducemeuuto 
purchasers. 

Standard  Frwt  Trees. 

Consisting  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  ^uni, 
Cherry.  £c.,  of  suitable  size  and  age  for  orchard  planting.  The 
principal  stock  is  made  up  of  the  well  known  leading  sorts,  but 
nearly  .ill  the  new  and  rare  American  and  Foreign  varieties  are 
on  hand  and  can  be  furnished. 

Pyramidal  and  Zhoarf  TreeM, 
Consisting  of  select  varieties  of  Pears  on  Quince,  Apples  on  Para- 
dise, and  Cherries  on  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahaleb  stocks,  for  gardens  luid 
limited  grounds,  and  for  nurserymen  and  others  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain fruit  or  test  varieties  quickly.  Having  given  much  special  at- 
tention to  this  branch  for  many  years,  the  stock  of  trees  of  thie 
character,  is  probably  the  largest  and  best  in  the  country. 

Gooteberrietf  Ratpberrietj  Currants ,  ^c. 
Of  these,  we  have  a  large  and  complete  assortment,  aud  caa 
supply  them  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thouaaiid,  at  low  rales.  The 
largest  and  finest  English  Gooseberries,  cultivated  and  imported 
annually.    All  the  new  Currants  can  be  supplied.  * 

Ornamental  Tree$,  Shrubtf  Rotet,  ^c. 
Of  these  we  can  supply  all  the  leading  articles,  snch  as  Horse- 
chestnuts,  Momitiiiu  Ash,  Ailantus,  Siu>wy  Abeie,  Silver  Mni>le. 
&c.  by  the  100  or  1000  much  below  ordinary  rates.  Besides  all 
the  popular  shrubs  and  roses,  and  a  large  number  of  new  aud  rare 
ones,  recently  imported.  . 

Hedge  Plantt.  * 

Buck  Thorn,  2  aud  3  yean  old. 
Honey  Locust,  "  '* 

Osage  Orange,  1  and  2  years  old, 
Privet  and  other  Shrubs. 

Evergreent. 
Red  Cedar,  Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock,  Arbor  VitsB,  Jkc,  niit»> 
ble  for  hedges,  can  be  furnished  to  any  extent. 

Stocks  and  Young  Worked  Trees, 
Pear  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years,  transplanted. 
Plum       do       2  years, 

Paradise  stocks,  for  dwarf  apples— fit  for  working, 
Mazzard  Cherry,  do  1  yr  old,       do  do 

St.  Lucie  or  Mahaleb  stocks,  for  dwarf  cherries,  do 
Quince  stocks,  sort  commonly  used  for  pears,      do 

Nevf  Upright  Quince. 
A  remarkaly  free,  erect  grower — the  best  of  all  for  Pear  stooks. 
We  can  now  supply  these  in  moderate  quautttiea. 

Toung  Worked  Fruit  Trees 
For  distant  transportation,  oan  be  fumiahed  to  any  extent,  at  ve- 
ry modenUe  prices. 

Wholesale  priced  lists  and  general  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  aS 
post-puid  applications.  ELLWANGER  k,  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Sepf  I,  1849.— It. 

Fmit  Trees. 

THE  subacribers  offer  for  sale  this  fall  their  usual  assortment 
viz :  Ani>les,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Ornamen- 
tal Trees* 

The  following  Pears  on  the  Qcxncx. 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Bartlett, 

Virgalieu,  (White  and  Ofay,) 
Onondaga,  or  Swanks  Orangei 
Ducbesse  d*  Angouleme, 
New  Gray  Winter  Beurre, 
Doyenne  d'  Etc,  or  Summer  Virgaliea, 
Columbia, 
Bloodgood, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Beurre  Did, 
Dearborn^s  Seedling, 
LeonLeClerc 
Alflo,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  European  Mounuin  Ash,  of  aa  ex- 
tra size.                   WILSON,  THORBURN  A  TELLER, 
Albany,  Sept.  1.— 3l. Nurserymen. 

Fine  Devon  Cattle  for  Sale* 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  portion  of  bis  herd  of  pure  Drf- 
von  Cattle,  as  follows :— 4  cows  thorough  bred,  7  and  8  yean 
old,  bred  from  stock  imported  by  Richard  Caton,  of  Baltimore, 
now  in  calf  by  my  buU,  Young  Edipu  ;  sired  by  Mr.  Patterson  a 
imported  bull  Edifm.  Also,  2  or  3  heifers,  1  and  2  years  old,  and 
6  bull  calves,  from  4  to  8  months  old.    AH  bred  from  choice  stock. 

*  WM.  L.COWLE4- 

'     PanuBflea,  Ct.  Sept.  1, 1848.— It. 
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4U,UUUPi 


NnnierT^eB'a  Afencr, 

tliH.idtmlami,, 
er  DlTrn  (oi  ulc, 


tfHcriiiiiuuaf  NangrTHodi,  ■lid  for  recciriii;  inil  (bmnlii 
goddi,  kc  Ac.  OED.  O.  HUKPPABD, 

Nrw-Voit,  8p[>«.  1,  1811— It  Honirulmrd  Afrner- 


To  Nnraerfiaeni  OrchardiM*  and  Vardenera* 

THEiuhKrilxrolTrn  lot  Hla  al  hii  natKrin,  tx  PItikoui 
Mhi..  Pril.QBJiict,  Clicrrr.  rium.  ApiiIc,  ParidiuwidM 


I.  luilable  for  unruim  in 
■am.  MuyiiUiu  Axil. 
I,  Alder,  Ijireh.  Scnrlt 
ul^uB  ar.  rrom  I  ID  4  tt, 

ir,Oak(.AIIIi 


Ir.  Nomi  Sr.  A 
«f  hmtMvm,  An 

- .. .  Htwlkomt,  Ulm 

iM     Rdki.    H«wy>B.'kU 


MrMU,  SyruqiM.   Dehuiu. 

rilBbtn  ke.  RMphcrtin,  U«>  •  •  ii  larm  iihi-uiii  ruiranu, 
Oaonvbi^rrir*,  Native  niipiii.  KDri-ifnvrjipci  iu  Inta  Tor  vJiifTiu 
Mn"'*  Vinorb.  Enrly  Srarlcl.  WKTolliet  rhubarbe.  The  be«  na. 

■aj  waH  ^H-a.    W  Select  uained  Veronal,  all' oT  Beck'i Wl^ 
pTftCed  Catnkifu. 


S  M.  WATSON 


Nanenr  or  J.  J.  Thomaa, 

■1  handHiiiM  aiHl  llitiflJF  (rnwth,  coiiaiiliiif  of  Apnici,  Pctll, 
Cherriee,  Peaehu,  Apr-caii,  Ac.,  anil  Ihe  •mallet  Ituita.  or  ili 
bMi  atuiAatU  auria.  ud  no.)  o*  '     '  -    .        _ 


,      r-^r~m ^-    —^   ^ft^   bti"§    ahdtQHfAlt 

faaotri  •■  tMrnii  .£5 

Thr  .-DllRtioii  <'l  APPI.E3,  eoiHJailiil  «r  manr  Dumaand  1*»< 
Ireea,  moalir  7  lo  •  feci  liiati,  emiitacca  Ihe  fiuciil  alaiidard  vaiio. 
liaa.  ami  nearly  ail  Hie  taruablu  new  »rla. 

Hdtlii.^.  -I  (S  pet  lOiia,  Ilnm  UiciUiala  1  10  3  fl  high  ■!  U  pel 


E"'" 


«•/ hardy  or 


bluiillea.enclnHdmil    _ _..  

AU  c.«^ii|.HiicaliaB(.  puu-paul.  In  be  dirwiid  MuVd<ni,')K''aTiM 
Co..  N.  Y. Sc[)«.  I  —a. 


mudded  a>i 


THEw 


Straw  bcrrr  Planla. 

liM  of  SI'uwi'try  Plaiiii.  Ihe  f.pllf.w^iig  m" 

HDTCT'a  ScwUhig*,  per  Ihonaaol.  tlO  00 
Early  8.atlel,'  do  10  M 


•r  well  kiiowi,  variciaa     Ab"iil  aiily 'vatlciica  of  p"™  "aiid" 

larca  quniitir  oTihc  Arp'ta  h —  >■ -■  —  ■- ■ 

and  all  are  i-a'tiialcd  wilh  hi 

aifbi  of  lahlnit  up  and  p>ickii«,  beinn  d.>ii»  by  hiii  in  |ieteon,  ha 
hete  eoiililciil  uT  being  aUa  10  gin  wfood  aaliaAwliiin  (a  Id  cot- 
raclncaa.  aa  can  be  (iTen  al  iBy  nUier  aar-ery.  The  alock  of  ap. 
•lea  11  inrm,  aad  etnhrKM  ainncraaa  TariaiiH.  as  Ihal  iha  Ptnil 
•nvar  and  Amuear  Hortinliuriii  eaa  eaek  iva^ied 
BwdUii  atoeka  of  AppVa  and  Pliniu  rDrul'.'" 
ACKNT.S.— a.o.  O  BhepiHnI,  IM.Uaidr'i  Ijine,  Kcw-Ynk. 
B.  L.  Slcpheaa.  lloacaiUla  Pa.,  Woi    J.  ll«n>illon,  Kiofweed, 

CuterbutT.  Oruf t  Co ,  N.  Y.    ^CMAkU^  tlAUILTON. 


'n  hiiDda.  aaaaledbrbiaa 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 
THE  AMERICAN    FRUIT  CL'LTUKKT, 

BY  J,  J.  THOMAS. 
A   IiBI^ATLTciilarireil  aud  imptDred  cdiiiaB  of  ibt  Frail  Cal. 
edilioiia,  hariiif  been  wliaU)r  re-wrillen,  ao  ■•  in  ciitaact  ataiv 


4cc(jaATK  saOBA*t>e«, 

And  will  inelude  cnidenaed  and  fDH  dc«:iipuw  of  ■■  fiwa  el 

EXACT    IMPRBB«tO«a 
Of  aTerafe  ipeeinnka.    The  deaHnptioaa  kkve  beu  prtparaa  m 
□early  crery  caae.  ftom  the  frmia  iheiDaelTee;  and  u  diat^o^vA 
filed  from  Dct-idcnlal  characlcra.  careful  ct>npariao«  kaa  hrea  ei- 
leiiaitely  made  wilh  ape^irneni  frout  acrctal  dttfercni  iiaiea,  aad 

tanee  ha*  been  largely  funwahed  by  ■  pvBber  o^Ehf  BOMriaiv^ 


Joha  Xnrber  *  Co. 


FtilM  sna.  JVna-  Tat*  Cly, 

WHEBR  Ihcy  hare  for  aale  orer  too  dVe ten 
»r  Plowa.  0<-  Ihe  ni«1  approved  kinda.  and  .n 


htk  befne  purchaaiii*  eleewhei*-  Amanc  ibe  pktwa  tfienid 
ml  be  found  J  Knyher  &  Co 'a  calehtH^  ud  arTfiMBii-  Fn 
'rTiriiim  Kagle  D  Plow,  wiDKHilitaibube  boai  Ml  cbtafin  jf 
I  he  had  ill  the  t'nnad  Statea.     . 

KB.    CaMinga  of  all  Iriada  Hilda  nxadv. 

New- York,  Sept  I.  lew.— tf. 

CratrifbRal  aad  CeaMpetel  Chm*. 

J^HOye  ««  a» 
Han,  Ac  ef  ai 
Chsni.  the«aai< 


_.    .,.  ,  Thehewloflhv .„___^. 

od  tunning  thmiiih.  a*  in  mcwi  rrank  and  rrliiKlcr  chuK 
WhrB  Ihe  crank  la  lumed  In  the  diteciina  of  ih«  arrow.  C  b 

iiiKinaia.andeaeapiiit  ai*.  Thiaproeee*  ie  »BiinK4awi<ta 
otier  Ibrma  iiilo  iampi  an  larire  a>  not  m  paa  tkrowk.  wka  ■■ 
rank  la  rerereed.  thereby  Ihrowlug  all  the  milk,  rtrmm  ^  M- 


ic  pabliahed  Bia  aarccnli^  .> 


A  teiall  Fana  Haated. 

J^  L.  net  addieaaci  10  C.  8  ,  Newp«t,  N.  T.,  wiB 
AaOMl'-tl* 


1849. 
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Syracose  Nanieries* 

norp.  Smith  f  HaiuA«lf,  Praprittan,  SfraeuM,  If.  Y. 

FIFTY  acres  of  the  ivrtile  soil  6(  Oiioudaga  Co.  are  ocoapied  by 
lilt  proprieton  or  these  nUrserie^  in  Uie  cnltivalidii  affrttii  trte$ 
aioiie.  emhraciiifr  nlmoet  every  desirable  variety  of  Apple,  Pears, 
Pf'jich.  Plum,  Cherry^  Apricut  and  Nectarine.  Tree*  sent  from 
thrir  nuroeries  nre  amversally  admired  for  their  vigorous,  heahhy, 
■umI  youthful  growth,— the  b4»st  gaaranlee  to  the  porchaser  of  a 
rapid  ailvance  to  largeness  of  size,  and  beauty  of  form, — and  it  is 
the  niiuof  the  proprietors  to  be  ab  e  to  supply  those  who  raiiy  fa 
Tor  them  witk  their  orders  with  a  quality  of  trees  always  superior. 

Ainoiiff  their  varieties  of  tlie  %ppie,  they  have  muny  thoosondi 
of  Ihejiutly  celebrated  NoBTHsax  SPT,  from  uv*n  to  nin*  fui 
in  hfvjtt,  which  they  will  continue  to  supplv.  as  heretofore,  in  an 
as««)rTmrut  with  (ithers,  at  the  Mm*  rui:  Where  the  selection  is 
left  10  tlicm,  a  portion  of  the  Northefh  Spy  is  always  include<l. 
Tliey  caliivate  largely,  also,  the  HawUy^  the  Grecw  Swttting.  the 
Ladtei  Steeeting,  Perk*t  Pkamtt,  .Straar,  Bikfitin.  SpitZ€hbu»g, 
in  4hort,  idl  of  the  best  standard  varieties,  early  and  late.  Amonr 
forty  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  pears,  they  have  utrre  sized  and  weii 
form«d  trees  of  the  Onondaga,  Osimmo  Bevrrt.  and  Van  Mon^M  Leon 
Lx  Cine  Of  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  their  nurseritfS  in- 
clu<le,  in  Uirge  numbers,  all  that  are  most  desirable.  Purposely 
limiting  their  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to  tho«e  only  that  are  of  ap- 
proved' worth,  Uieir  Catalogue  will  be  found  to  contain  scarcely 
cue  ihttt  ranks  below  ''  first  reus  "  Persons  desiring  to  buy  at 
wkviemlt^  can  be  supplied  on  the  moat  liberal  terms,  and  can  de- 
pentl  upon  obtaining  selections  of  the  best  varieties,  aa  well  as 
trees  of  the  finest  grnwth. 

The  proprietors  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  constantly  in- 
'n'eiisintr  demand  for  their  trees,  from  the  Eastern  part  of  this  state, 
■ikI  from  New  England ;  and  in  soliciting  a  continnajice  of  favors 
from  tlio«e  quarters,  they  ple<lge  ihenisetves  that  the  productions 
of  their  nurseries  shall  not  forfeit  the  partiality  which  is  so  flatter- 
ingly bestowed  upon  them. 

Much  care  is  given  to  the  packing  of  trees,  so  that  they  can  be 
tran!<ported  with  safety  to  any  distance. 

Catiiognet  may  be  obtained  at  the  apothecary  store  of  M.  W. 
Bajich.'tt,  between  the  llailroad  and  Syracuse  House ;  and  by 
fc»t-yoid  application  to  the  proprietors. 

August  1. — 9l. 

THB  HORTICTTLTURIST, 

▲VD 

Jonrmal  of  R«ral  Art  and  Raral  Taste* 


EB'TED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Anihor  of  "  Fruit*  and  Fruit  Tret*  of  AmerieOy'*  *'  Landteitpt 
Qard€nin^,"  *'  Cottage  RMStdenees."  4'c.,  fe. 

THE  fir«t  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  was  issued 
on  the  1st  of  this  mouth  (July.)  and  the  future  numbers  will  be 
issued  regularly  ou  the  first  d*  each  successive  mouth.  It  is  de- 
"votcd, 

1.  1V»  Oardxniho,  in  a  tkanughlp  praetiettl  at  weB  a»  icitntifie 

Mnm.  .   ^ 

2.  Jb  £A«  BsscHiPTloH  and  CrLtivATioJf  qf  Fruu  Trort. 

3.  To  Gardening  as  an  Art  ow  Tasts,  embracing  essaft^  hinU 
amd  desifCM*  on  Ornamental  and  Laneltcape  Gardening. 

4.  To  RuRAi.  AwcHiTEpTVHK,  including  designs  fte  Rural  Cot- 
tog«4  and  VtUas^  Farm  Huusee,  GateSy  Lodges,  Ice  Houses,  Vinertes, 
^e  ,   ffe. 

In  short,  tliis  periodical  may  be  considered  a  eontinuntion  of  the 
▼arious  works  on  Rural  Subjects,  by  its  Editor,  which  have  alrea- 
dy been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public.  It  is  now  his  object 
to  as4i)U,  as  far  as  possible,  in  giving  aidditional  impulse  to  the  pro- 
^r'-ss  of  Horticulture,  and  the  tasteful  in  Rural  Life ;  suLjccts  now 
mo  largely  occupying  all  those  interested  in  country  pursuits. 

AM  readers  who  have  the  least  interest  in  rural  affairs,  should 
take  a  work  which  is  exerting  such  a  manifest  influence  upon  the 
taate  of  the  country.  Its  valuable  ci>rrespo  dence  furnisties  from 
time  to  time  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  our  nio»t  intelligent 
cultivators,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  tlitfT  Mr.  DowN- 
tiiu'^  laliors  in  the  department  of  Rural  Architecture  and  enibel- 
lisiimcnt  give  him  substantial  claims  to  public  respect  Their  ef- 
fects are  already  seen  in  evsry  pait  of  the  coiuitry,  in  improved 
c<<ttrg;**s.  gardens,  green-houses,  pi earare-g rounds,  fencing,  Ac. 
Tlie  present  numlter  opens  with  some  capital  suggestions  concern- 
ing tl»e  improvement  of  Country  Viliuges. — iVeioorfc  Daily  Adver- 
tiser- 

Tfrms— Three  Dollars  per  vol.  or  year.    Two  copies  foi  $5— in 

Stf)vaiu-e. 

tTT*  The  batck  vob.  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers. 

QTT*' All  business  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Proprietor,  LU- 
TIIKR  TUCKER,  Albany  N.  Y.,  and  alt  communicatious  to  the 
B'lii'»r,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

SazoD  Sheep* 

Tf  I R  subscribers  havin?  disposed  of  th^^ir  pasture  lands,  now  of- 
fer their  entire  fli»ck  for  sale.  Tliey  will  also  oiTer  about  70 
Burks  and  Buck  l.sinihs  at  auction,  at  Syracuse,  on  Wednesday 
or  'niursdny,  the  12th  or  Icth  of  September  next,  on  the  grounds 
oT  tlic  State  Fair.    Of  time,  dne  notice  will  be  given 

NVw  ly^banon,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1840.  TILDEN  k,  CO. 

We  refer  lo, 
IT.  Blanchard  k.  Co..  Kiiiderhoi»k  Wool  Depot 
f4timu4ti  liawrence,  Esq.,  I^owell. 
Hitnford  Howard,  £isq.,  Albany. 
1.     " 


8ale  ot  Hereford  Cattle* 

T>HE  Messrs.  Siroraic,  of  Vermons— brothers— propose  to  scl^ 
*  at  public  auction,  on  the  Show  Ground  of  the  New- York  Staie 
Pair  at  Svracu*e,  from  ten  to  twenty  head  of  Hereford  Cattle,  3 
years  old'and  under— bulls  and  heifers.  Our  cattle  -Herefords— 
to  found  our  herd.  Were  purchased  of  Measrs.  Corning  nnd  So- 
tham,  about  tlirec  years  ago.  We  have  been  disposed  to  give 
these  caM'e  a  fair  iriul,  to  see  what  tlieir  merits  would  prove  lo  be, 
before  offering  tliem  to  the  public.  We  hnve  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  race  of  cattle  can  compete  with  them  when  all  their 
good  qualities  are  taken  into  consider  ition.  We  are  resolved  to 
push  ahrad  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Herefords  as  behig  a  race, 
aflbrding  the  l>esl  profits  for  keep  and  core,  and  proving  ihemselves 
first  class  cattle  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  breeder  They  make 
a  noble  croas  with  the  Durhams  or  their  grades,  as  well  as  with  tha 
native  stock,  sl.owmg  a  great  and  decidcnl  improvement.  We  »»f- 
fer  these  cattle  to  the  public  with  the  strong  conviction  that  ihef 
will  prove  a  desirable  acqnisition  to  any  herd. 

PURE  BRED  MERINO  SHEEP. 

We  shall  also  ofler  at  private  sale,  a  large  lot  of  pure  bred  Me* 
riuo  Sheep,  from  imported  sires.  The  breeders  of  slieep  will  do 
well  to  look  over  our  flocks,  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  We 
sell  no  mongrels,  or  grades,  or  worthle«s  sheep  for  great  prices  ;— 
but  we  mean  to  deal  fuirly  with  those  who  purchase  of  us,  aud  sell 
them  our  best  blooded  sheep,  at  fair  remunerating  pricea— so  that 
they  shall  prove  a  decided  improveqieitt  to  the  flocks  with  which 
they  may  be  placed.  «, 

August  1. — 9L 

Hereford  Ball* 

FOR  sale  by  the  subscriber,  a  ftill  blood  Hereford  Boll,  from  the 
herd  of  Messrs.  Corning  &  Sotham,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Said  ball 
is  six  years  old,  and  for  symmetry  of  form,  size,  and  the  thrift  aijd 
excellence  of  his  stock,  w  probably  tuisurpeaacd  by  any  bull  in 
Uie  Slate.  J.  P.  FAIRBANKS. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt ,  Aug.  1.— 3l. 

Chemical  Manare 

B&snufaetured  6y  "  the  George  Bommtr  New-York  Mmure  Co.'* 

'^PHIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks. 
J-    in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  subKtances  that  nre  or 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
So,  and  retain  the  ammoniacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

Tlie  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retiiinetl, 
tiiat  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  hi  proportion  ti»  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its'  eifeets  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemi«ts, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  lacturies  are  in 
full  operation. 

Tlie  "  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C"  has  established  a  Factory  on  nn  ex- 
tensive scole  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  wliich  they  manufac 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  mutter  con  be  obinined 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  ihe  maiiun*  wilf 
not  only  be  mode  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  lesn  than  is 
the  French  ciiies,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  nfTonl  onli 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  wliich  we  are  honestly  entitled 
the  more  so.  ta  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

Tlie  manufucturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
Georox  Bommkr,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  ami  practica 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally ;  and  tiie  company  htu 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  wliich 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  timet 
be  furnished  with  on  article  really  worth  what  they  poy  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  sulisiiiiices  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  oil  the  elements  nccessaiy 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  Hcre  highly,  it  rcouires  IS  to  15  barrels,  or  30  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  sufllce.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  aiKl  priiitiM!  in- 
structions for  its  use  will  accompany  each  porcei  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  be  rememl>ered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar- 
ity to  another  known  wider  the  name  of  '^  poudrette,"  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  ihe  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  oor 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  aa  our  manufucturing  prooessea  are 
altogether  of  a  diflcrent  nature  aud  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  U!4  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma- 
nure ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  cull  upon  tl  e  ir.eml>ers  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it:  ond  we  have  rerjwn  to  assure 
them,  thai  tliey  will  find  it  ih^most  profitable  mabur«!  Iftey  have  ever 

PRICKS,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37^  cents  per  busliel,  witliout  package  ; 
50  cents  per  bnsliel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  in.:liided. 
Onlers  addressed  to  the  above  Compony.   a1   their  office,  7t 
Greenwich  St.,  New- York,  will  ^a.  prom;  J/  attended  to. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trostoea, 
New- York,  Jan.,1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Direrton 

Hy-The  factory  will  I  e  in  full  e]Kr4tioa  early  in  the  spring, 
■Munre  ean  be  had  in  April  nexs  a«i  at  ^y  time  afterwards. 
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AtlonN  ImproTed  Railroad  Hoi^e  Pover,  &c« 

P  ENTLEMEN— In  reference  to  H.  L.  ElBW's adrertseaealj 
^^  page  264  of  the  last  number  ci  The  C«t»«alr,  we  esu  oa^ 


School  of  Applied  ChemUHrjf 

YaU  Colkgt,  New  Ha«m,  Ct. 
B.  SuxiMA!!,  Jr.,  Proffssor  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Aria. 
J.  p.  N0BT05,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

THE  liSboratory  in  this  department  is  open  during  nine  months 
in  the  year  for  iiistructiuii  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  minerals, 

•fcn,  ftp.  .„  .^    1     ^ 

Dui  iNg  the  summer  and  autumn  terms,  there  will  be  lectures  on 
Mineralogy.  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elemenlnry  Chemiatry, 
and  other  useful  branches  of  Natural  History.        ... 

The  annual  course  of  Ice  lure.*  on  Agricultural  Chemiatry,  by 
prof.  Norton,  will  commcnre  soon  after  the  midille  of  January, 
«nd  continue  till  aboot  tb«  6rst  of  April,  at  the  rale  of  four  or  five 
lectures  Hi  each  week.  ....  1 

These  lee t  .res  are  intended  to  lie  delivered  m  a  form  quite  intei- 
Mgible  to  iliose  who  never  turn>'d  their  attention  to  chemical  stu- 
dies. The  great  prinoii>le-  of  Improved  Afrirulturc  will  »>«  illus- 
trated and  explained  dttrtu«  the  progress  or  this  course  m  such  a 
manner  ns  to  be  undcrsio'nl  b»  all.    Tickets  for  the  course  tlO. 

Students  ni  iho  laboratory  lt#ive  glass,  chcmirala,  balances,  and 
•ther  nppnraius  faruished,,and  pay  •«)  per  month.  Analj-aea  of 
■linerHis.  soils,  Ac.,  made*  on  roaKniable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  10  either  of  the  Professora. 

New-Haven,  Ci  ,  Sept.  I.  iMft.-^t. 

Farm  School* 

THE  Mnvnt  Airy  Agrirvltural  Tn*tihftt  will  commence  Its  winter 
session  on  the  first  Thurstlny  of  October  next. 
The  courwof  instrurtiou  pursued  is  such  a.i  to  insure  to  the  «tu- 
dteiit  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  fhe  Xaturai  Sciences  ;  collateral  with 
«  full  prnctical  course  on  tJie  f..rm,  ia  all  the  labor  of  which  the 
•indents  participate.  ^    «  .     1     • 

For  further  partic  ulars  address  the  i'S'}}^}}!^};^^^^^ 

JOHN  WILKINSON, 
Sept.  1, 1840— 2t. Germantown,  Pa. 

Alha&y  Steam  Mill. 

fT^HE  fuhsoriber  begs  leave*  to  annoniioe  to  his   frfends  and 

*•   the  public,  that  he  has  oprfied  a  store,  No.  9    Hudson  street, 

for  Uie  sale  of  Flour.  Ac    Huvtng  erected  a  Steam  Mill  on  the 

premif«es,  enables. iilm  to  furnish  the   following  articles,  fresh 

Round,  n»  all  times,  viz :  Orahnm.  Rye,  Buckwheat  and  Rice 
our.  Wheal  Orif"*.  Fariim,  Pe^nrl  Rnrley,  Split  Pens,  Goto  meal 
end  Hominy  of  a'l  sizes,  from  NnrthjTnrolina  and  Northern  corn. 
Alao,  a  very  ilaperior  article  t>f  Rtcnm  refmed  Table  ajnd  Dairy 
Salt.    A  share  of  patronage  is  earnsatly  solicited. 

C.  N.  BEMENT 
Albany.  Sept.  1,  1840.— It. 

White  I>orkini;8. 

THE  Rub^TibfT  hji«  en  hantl,  a  fcw  rlioice  Wl'ite  Dorking  fowls 
wiiich  he  will  sell  at  fair  prirfs— bred  bv  himself.  As  far  as 
lis  kiiowV.iir.^  ftnrn.  tbis  vnnnv  of  the  Dorkings  is  more  sought 
ufter,  I  oik  in  Eni^lund  aud  in  thU  country,  on  acemmi  of  their  co- 
Wr.  L.-  DURAND. 

IJ»rt>y,  f^,  Sept.  1, 1949.— 21.* 


say.  that  we  think  our  Railroad  Hone  Power,  Oventet  T.!re»a«r 
and  Separator  quite  equal  in  the  principle  of  fis  awreiaefli  is 
Wheeler N,  and  stronger  aiKl  better  mude  than  any  evrr  aaaefae- 
tur.  d  by  its  patentee.  And  furthermore,  we  are  wiSti^  le  refer 
the  merits  of  the  two  machines  to  the  dect^cm  «<  any  dmtrTesMtf 
committee  of  mechanics  and  farmers  to^eeide  the  questkn. 

We  have  never  sold  our  nnehtn^ezc^  upon  tkckowa  neritt, 
and  at  the  same  time  atating  distinctly  «o  ihe  purehasen  «tei  tr«y 
were ;  we  have  also  done  Ihe  same  by  Wheeler's,  aud  stil.  i9« 
If  H.  L.  Emery  means  in  hia  adtettiaeiDeni  ihu:  we  fasfte door  ids 
contrary,  he  aiaerts  what  ia  untrue  We  uiieriy  aeerB  any  thef 
of  the  kind.  Very  rwpeelfuUy  ywire^^ 

•  A.  B.  AU^  A  CO., 
189  ft  191  Water  atrect,  RevToit. 
To  ^e  Editors  of  The  Cnltlvulmr,  \ 


Aibaut,  N.  Y. 


flept  1,  I9»-lL 


Wheelers's  Patent  Railroad  VLarwe  Powen  aai 
Threihiav  MachlMs. 

T^HE  PUbseribers  hatving  been  appomled  ageafi  foraefiiBrfhi 
'■  above  celebrated  raueninea  for  die  city  and  vieiuHy  ef  Kev. 
York,  in  place  of  A.  B.  Allen  A  Co.,  (who  have  heretofore  kad  te 
sale  of  the  same,)  they  solicit  the  aftention  of  Ihoae  wwhiag  Id  jm- 
chase.  , 

IC?*  The  fhrniera  of  Long  Island  can  be  a^ffiea  wAanaeaiii 
equally  well  adapted  for  their  uae,  und  which  ia  aflbrM  si  te 
same  prieea,  without  any  extra  eharce  f»r  pf««piunB  or  Pstess 
rights.  All  are  warranted  to  give  aatiiflieiieB,  or-are  wa\^t  10  be 
returned  and  the  fbll  purchaee  money  refunded.  A  fupplT  «b- 
stautiy  on  hand  at  their  Waruhouaea,  woe.  167  Waler  .Strret  sari 
106  F-ont  St.,  New- York. 

Sept  l.~^f. . 


JOHN  KAYHES  A  Oa 


Meditennaaeaa 


c%i\f\  BUSHELS  of  «ii«  variety  of  Whewt 
^yjv  tion  of  an  excellent  jerop  of  Wfaiier  1 
fifth  year  on  the  same  farm  ia  Greene  ynty 

It  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Buiehi — 
waya  harvested  before  the  Rye  crop  ia  pea 
season  it  has  done  better  than  heretoftire, 
inmroved  in  aoality  and  yield. 

The  gmia  m  large,  of  Uftaealor,  aaiup 
64  pouMia  per  bushel.  It  has  n«ver  been 
(or  wheat  midge,)  Fly  or  B ait  This 
busheU  to  each  bushel  sown. 

For  sale  at  the  All>any  Agrfeultnrul 
Nob.  309  and  371  E 

Sept.  1-tt  Bj[ 


far  sate, 


ap<v. 


nd  ii  sK 
the  siekW-   Th« 
u  )m 


_^<AiBcn»ikrea|*) 
reeled  >y  the  W«»i 

heyiiMvssiB 


ASeed$»fft. 
,  Albe&T,  S.  Y. 
U  EVEfiY 


Horses  for  9km  Stale  Fair. 


IT  is  ny  present  intention  to  viait  the  Agric 
be  held  at  Syracuse,  on  the  11th.  12th  and  i: 
ber  next,  and  take  wiUi  me  for  exhibition,  my 
colt  of  the  old  Giflbrd  Morgaa,  6  years  eld,  e^ 
closely  resembliug  hla  aire.    A]Uo,  one  or  two 
Morgan  Slock.  ^         .•  -     C-B 

Chelsea,  Vt.,  Sept.  1, 1842.— It* 

Meriao  Sheep 


Fair.* 


■gNi 


THE  subscriber  will  ofier  for  aale  at  the  Naw 
at  Syracuse,  about  100  ram«,  of  pure  Meria^  . 

by  himself.    Also,  several  head  of  Devoo  eaole— bufla, 
heifers.                                              JACOB  N  ^  — ** 
M^atertown.  Ct.,  Sept.  1.— It. 

I>eTon  Cattle  Par 

I  OFFER  for  aale,  a  Devua  ball 
the  celebrated  herd  of  George  Fui 
Finer  specimens  cannot,  probably,  be 
not  in  the  Weal.    1  will  sell  them,  h 
Patterson  asks  for  similar  stock  athaa 
has  a  bidl  calf  by  her  tide. 
Zaiiesville,  Ohio,  Sept  1, 1819.— !».• 


YuikSHaeFiff. 
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lB^CUiM» 


LUTHVR   TCOKBit,  PBOPfltinOR. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  H  8ANFORD  HOWARD,  EditoH 

f  1  per  aan.— 7  copies  lor  fS— 15  for  $10. 

II:;^AU  subscriptions  to  commence  whh  the  vei^K,|tkeiA 
No.,)  and  to  be  paid  iw  auvucca; 

\SJ^  All  subacriptions,  not  renewed  by  paymetf  ftr  Aeaen  y« 
are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

in*  Tlie  back  vols,  can  be  Airnisbed  to 
may  be  obtained  of  the  following  A«eiiM : 

NEW- YORK— M.  H.  Nkwvas  A  Co., 


^ 199 

BOSTON— i.  Baaoi  A  Co.,  52N«th  Market-si^ 
7Congre*s-st. 

PHILADELPHfA— G.  B-  ZiKBSm. 

AD^TCBTisaMlHTS— The  c*.nrge  for  advett 
I  lines,  for  each   insertion.    No  variatiOQ 
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{Irotltcal  j^nsban^TQ. 

Fuuins  om  Loag  Istamd. 

Local  circamstancei  mail  always  have  an  [aSnence 
on  the  oourse  or  »stsiii  of  farming  adopted  in  any  pai 
tioulai  district.  The  relative  demand  and  value  oTpro- 
duots,  togetfaer  with  the  TacilitieB  far  prodaction,  niut 
govern  Iha  farmer  ia  the  ■election  of  orops  for  coltiva- 
lioa.  The  DSar  proximity  of  large  citiei  and  towns, 
nay  render  it  profitable  to  oaltivnte  articles,  which,  in 
neighborhoods  remote  Tram  market,  would  be  compars- 
tirelf  valueless.  The  rapid  increase  oT  consumers  at 
•gricultaral  prodacls,  in  some  parts  of  oar  oonntrj,  is 
constantlj  ohanging  or  modifying  the  course  of  farminn 
in  those  sections;  and  this  influence  is  being  more  and 
more  extended  with  the  eiteniion  of  the  means  of  rapid 
»nd  BMj  oommunicalion  with  the  interior.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  part  of  the  coantry  which  has  been  more 
■fTected  by  the  late  great  improvements  in  intercommn- 
nication,  than  a  lar<{e  portion  of  Long  Island.  A  view 
of  the  moJe  of  farming  now  practiced  in  one  of  the 
most  important  connties  of  that  section,  is  admirably 
g'iven  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Qaeens  County 
Agrioultoral  Sooiety,  by  Hon,  Jobk  A.  Kiko,  Presi- 
deocof  that  Sooiety,  and  now  President  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricaltural  Society.  We  think  onr  readers 
•K-ill  be  interested  with  Mr.  Z.'s  remarks.     Eds. 

Geneial  Histobt  or  thk  Couhtv. — I  propose,  in 
tbe  remarks  I  am  aboat  to  make,  to  depart  somewhat 
from  the  conne  which  has  been  nsnally  adopted  by 
those  who  have  addressed  this  Society,  and  instead  of 
treating  uf  the  snbjeot  of  agricollure  generally,  I  pro- 
pose to  confine  what  I  have  to  say,  principally  to  tbe 
connty  of  Qaeens,  the  middle  tsounty  of  the  Island  npon 
^rhich  we  live.  Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  the 
character  of  its  soil,  the  oourse  of  tillage,  and  tha  ap- 
plication of  mannres  to  its  varied  crops,  I  wonld  for  a 
tnotncnt  digress,  sod  give  a  brief  account  of  (he  posi- 
tion, settlement  and  climate  of  Queens  county,  stating 
ml  tbe  same  time,  that  most  of  the  information  and  facts 
relating  to  these  questions,  are  derived  from  the  seve- 
ral histories  of  Long  Island,  and  from  the  recent  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  same,  under  the  authority  of  the 
State,  by  Wm.  W.  Mather.  Long  Island  then,  by  its 
position,  its  climate,  the  charsclet  of  its  soil,  and  the 
thrift  and  indostry  of  its  inhabitants,  is  a  remarkable 
portion  of  the  State  of  New- York.  It  lies  on  its  south- 
era  extremity,  between  the  40th  and  41st  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  forms,  with  the  Island  of  Manhattan, 
Staten  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore,  the  noble  harbor  of 
Kew-York.  It  is  in  length,  from  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the 
Karrows,  to  Montauk  Paint,  about  one  hcmdred  and 
forty  milesj  and  from  the  Narrows  to  Peconio  Bay,  a 
distance  of  unety  miles,  it  varies  in  breadth  from  12 
to  20  mile*.  The  first  snooessfal  attempt  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  settle  Qaeens  coanty,  waa  made  in  the  town  of 
Hempatead,  h  1643,  by  eaigrtnti  firoca  N*w  Englaod, 


at  whose  head  was  the  Bev.  Bichard  Denton.  Flush- 
ing waa  settled  in  1649,  nnder  Thomas  Parringlon  and 
others.  Newtown  by  Englishmen  in  1S51,  where  the 
present  village  now  stands;  and  the  first  patent  or' 
ground  brief,  was  granted  in  165Z,  by  Governor  Stn^  ^ 
vesant.  Thomas  Stevenson  and  his  associates  were 
among  its  first  settler*.  Tbe  first  plantation  in  0/ster- 
bay,  was  commenced  on  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  that  name  in  1653,  by  Englishmen,  and  the  BrM 
deed  from  the  Indians  for  land  in  that  tnn-o,  waa  made 
in  1653,  to  Peter  Wright  and  others.  Jatnaica  follow- 
ed in  1656,  npon  the  application  of  Robert  Jackson  and 
others  from  Hempstead.  Robert  Coo  and  his  assooW 
atcs  signed  tbe  flrst  certificate  of  parohase  Nov.  25th, 
1696,  for  the  settlement  near  the  Beaver  Pond,  under  a 
purchase  from  tbe  Indians,  and  a  gcaot  from  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Coancil  of  2Ist  March,  1656.  North  Hemp- 
stead was  originally  a  part  of  Hempstead,  and  has  na 
diitinct  records  earlier  than  the  year  1T84.  A  settle- 
ment waa  attempted,  at  what  is  now  Manhasselt,  in 
1640,  by  a  company  of  emigrants  from  Lynn  in  Masstt- 
chiisetts,  bat  was  broken  lap  by  the  Dutch  Governor 
Kicfi.  It  wilt  be  perceived  from  the  above  statement, 
that  the  cotmty  of  Queens  is  among  tbe  earliest  settle- 
ments in  the  State  of  New-York.  Its  leagih  from  east 
to  west  is  36  miles,  ils  breadth  from  north  '  to  south 
about  16  miles,  making  its  whole  area  or  surface  396 
sqnare  miles,  or  250,000  acres. 

The  influence  of  the  ocean,  which  bounds  it  on  tha 
sonth  and  east,  mitigates  snd  tempers,  both  in  winter 
r,  the  cold  and  the  heat;  so  that  the  the?^ 
irely  falls  htlow  zero,  or  rises  above  90.  Of 
the  250,000  acres,  the  area  of  its  surface,  about  25,- 
300  are  salt  meadow,  and  25,000  plain  and  common 

mated  at  32,000;  and  tha  a 
real  and  personal  property,  reaches  nearly  (12,000,000. 
Donsideiing,  then,  the  agricultural  character  of  its  in- 
labilanls,  their  numbers,  the  size  of  the  caanly;Mone  of 
the  smallest  in  the  State,  yet,  the  value  of  its  land,  and 
prosperity  of  its  farmers,  place  it,  in  point  of  taxable 
property,  the  sixth  or  seventh  in  the  State.  Large  as 
unonnt  of  property,  in  a  county  of  such  limited 
.  and  whose  population  is  almost  exclusively  ag- 
ricaltoral;  yet  I^hink  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  a 
full  remuneration  for  the  capital  and  labor  expendeil  in 
the  cultivation  of  its  soil,  is  annually  received,  and  in 
many  instances  profitably  invested,  and  that  thu  steady 
return  and  increase,  is  as  much  due  to  the  thrift  and  in- 
dustry of  those  who  till  the  soil,  as  to  the  character  of 
that  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  products.  A  ridge  ot 
chain  of  hills  commencing  in  Kings  county,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  to  Oyiler  Pond  Point,  on  the  northern  fork 
of  the  Island,  and  rising  in  one  or  twoplaoes,  to  Dearly 
400  feet  in  height,  divides  tbe  county  into  nearly  eqad 
parts,  On  tha  north  side  of  this  ridge,  the  land  is  oftea 
rough  ti>d  broken,  except  where  it  atretches  in  nette 
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md  headlands  into  the  Soand|  while  the  sorfaoe  on  the 
touth  Bide  is  near!^  a  plain,  without  rock  or  stone  of 
anjr  size.  The  soil  of  the  Island,  and  of  this  county, 
^  has  as  much  rariety  as  its  fturfaee.  Near  the  8oand, 
the  land  is  hilly  and  uneven ;  the  ^eater  portion  however, 
is  either  level  or  slightly  undulating.  The  necks  and 
headlands  have  generally  a  rolling  surface,  and  a  deep 
loany  soil  slightly  mixed  with  sand.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  hills,  the  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  sandy,  min- 
gled in  many  places  with  loam  and  clay.  The  more 
elevated  land  is,  in  soil,  superior  to  that  of  the  plains, 
,  and  hetter  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grains  usually 
raised  in  this  climate.  There  are  largp  tracts  of  land 
Md  woodland  In  the  eentre  of  the  Island,  which,  until 
recently,  have  remained  without  any  attempt  to  reduce 
them  to  cultivation.  In  this  county  we  have  a  large 
body  of  land  principally  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Hempstead,  which  still  lies  in  common,  but  is  suscepti- 
ble of  being  easily  and  profitably  tilled,  notwithstand- 
ing an  immediate  and  considerable  outlay  is  required 
for  fences  and  manures.  Kings  oounty  contains  very 
little  waste  land,  and  is  in  the  aggregate,  more  fertile 
than  any  equal  portion  of  the  Island.  Perhaps  this  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  much  from 
the  excellence  of  the  soil,  as  from  its  proximity  to  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New- York,  from  whence  manures 
of  various  kinds  can  be  more  cheaply  and  easily  pro- 
cared. 

System  of  HusBANDav.—With  these  preliminary 
remarks  respecting  the  general  features  of  the  Island, 
and  the  county  of  Queens,  which  I  trust  may  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  in  the  best  way  I  can,  the  systom  of 
husbandry,  which  is  pursued  in  this  oounty.  It  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  many,  who  are  here  present 
to-day,  that  the  general  course  of  cultivation  was  for- 
merly, in  many  essential  particulars,  diflerent  from  its 
present  practice.  Before  the  Erie  canal  was  comple- 
ted, wheat,  and  barley,  and  rye,  were  largely  raised 
for  sale,  and  the  flouring  mills  on  the  Island  had  as 
much  business  as  they  could  attend  toj  the  quality  of 
the  grain  raised  was  excellent,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  mills  on  the  north  shore  was  well  established  for 
the  quality  of  their  flour.  The  construction  of  that 
great  work  of  internal  improvement,  very  soon  caused 
a  radical  change  in  the  husbandry  and  crops  of  the 
eounty.  We  could  no  longer  compete  with  the  rich  and 
virgin  lands  of  the  west,  in  the  production  of  the  cereal 
grains;  and  it  was  at  one  moment  feared  that  the  value 
of  our  lands,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers,  would 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  cheaptess,  fertility,  and 
great  extent  of  the  western  lands.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  The  effect  of  opening  the  Erie  canal, 
was,  it  is  true,  to  bring  the  crops  ofthe  West  into  im- 
mediate competition  with  those  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
State,  which,  so  fkr,  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly:  and  at 
the  same  time  to  force  those  sections,  particularly  those 
■ear  to  the  city  of  New-Tork  (for  as  yet,  Brooklyn  was 
only  a  village)  to  change  their  system  of  husbandry, 
and  the  course  and  character  of  their  crops.  And  the 
farmers  of  the  western  part  of  Long  Island,  with  that 
tmerring  sagacity  which  interest  always  prompts,  (Juiok- 
ly  adapted  the  cultivation,  and  the  crops,  to  the  new 
and  more  extended  demand  which  the  inoreasrag  and 
varied  wants  of  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  city  could 
not  fail  to  produce.  The  natural  and  predicted  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  was  first  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  the  city  of  New- York,  by  pouring 
into  her  warehouses,  for  consumption  and  export,  the 
immense  and  increasing  harvestsof  the  unlimited  West; 
iKiJl  to  be  multiplied  as  they  have  been,  year  by  year, 
mtil  by  new  and  improved  channels  of  communication, 
the  borders  of  all  the  great  Lakes  new  receive  and  dis- 
Mm»  the  ov«rflo1ri&g  {frodtctkihu  ti  rtgicot  u  ttet, 


and  as  fertile,  as  the  sun  in  its  daily  coone,  Uesici 
with  its  glorious  beams.    The  greater  pan  of  thU  u- 
nual  tribute  of  Agricultural  wealth,  llodb  its  way  to  tU 
noble  seaport  of  our  State — ^the  great  eoBnaercial  mart 
of  the  Western   continent;  thence  to  be  dutnkt«4 
among  those  Atlantic  States  whose  productioas  &re  of 
a  different  character ;  and  also,  among  the  eountries  of 
the  world,  in  exchange  for  the  prodoctioas  sad  iht  ith- 
rics  of  their  skill.     The  result  and  effect  of  the«e  oev 
and  varied  elements  of  wealth  poortd  fado  the  city  of 
New- York,  was  immediately  felt,  in  the  exteosioo  of 
her  commerce^  the  increase  of  herpopn]atioo,udu  ibe 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  city  itself.    lUs 
impulse,  so  powerfully  felt  by  the  city,  wiu  soon  eca- 
municated  to  the  snrroandiiig  country  j  asdas  tkc  bob. 
ber  and  means  of  the  citizens  iocreaMd,  the  demaU  Jbr 
those  productions  which  the  farmers  in  its  neigfaburbood 
could  alone  most  easily  and  profitably  aapply,  w  sot^ 
greatly  augmented.  Hence,  as  the  growth  of  Nev.York, 
and  subsequently  of  Brooklyn,  oon tinned  to  inereste  fret's 
the  caUbes  above  alluded  to,  it  followed  as  a  oonseqTinet 
of  80  many  being  devoted  exclasivshy  to  the  eostmem 
and  the  trades  connected  with  it — and  all  comranen  <* 
what  another  class  could  alone  prodoee — that  the  hak 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  cities  most  airasct 
in  value— -tirst,  for  the  erections  of  houses  and  boildosv, 
and  next  for  the  cultivation  and   supply  of  those  arti- 
cles most  needed  from  day  to  day  for  the  eansaniptira 
and  support  of  tWo  large  cities.     And  aoeh  wautt  c«od- 
nue  to  be  the  course  of  improveioeBt,  and  the  ffrress* 
ing  value  of  the  lands  in  the  western  p«ut  of  tSua  Ulind, 
as  the  cities  of  New- York  and  Brooklyn  shall  coaiuBse 
to  prosper  and  augment.    The  system  of  knsbaadrr  is 
this  part  of  the  Island,  and   reachtii|^  to  the  tftnm 
towns  of  Queens  county,  has,  as  waa  befiBre  stateii.arti 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  our  positioa  and  sftii  e- 
dergone  a  great  change  in  the  cbsiracter  and  ▼!!«  tl 
its  productions.    Formerly  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  c*-n. 
were  the  staple  cr(^s,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  soscef 
them  still  continue  of  that  character.     Now,  it  mar  ht 
said  that  wheat,  and  rye,  and  bftrlej,  are  no  }o&«o 
raised   as   staple  crops,   nor  to  tbo  extent  of  ivvn 
years.    But  corn,  and  oats,  and  hay,  are  now  ttt  £'u 
and,  as  farming  crops,  perhaps  the  moat  prodiicatp  •: j 
the  most  relied  on.     Potatoes,  cabbage,  peas,  bnu 
asparagus,  tomatoes,  and  other   vegetables,  is  tb^e 
parts  of  the  eounty  most  conveniently  situated  kt  !^it 
purpose,  have  been  largely  cultivated  for  mariret.  asd 
two  crops  are  now  not  unfrequeotly  taken  dartnf  li 
same   season,   from   the   same  piece  of  groaad:  rko 
bringing  a  double  return  to  the  fanner  for  hb  Ubc4'  ai 
expense.     On  die  south  side  of  die  Ishuid,  where  tie 
soil  is  light,  sandy  and  warm,  all  the  early  ve^tUe 
and  small  fruits  have,  with  the  aid  of  ashes  ud  ci- 
nure,  been  grown  with  great  aoeoeaa  sad  advuia^. 
And  there,  too,  within  a  few  years,   large  orcharcs  »f 
peach  trees  have  been  planted,  whooe  iirwt  has  hm 
abundant,  fair,  and  finding  a  ready  msirket;  whi'«  tb» 
stronger  and  more  loamy  soils  in  the  centre,  and  «c  *ie 
necks  and  headlands  of  the  north  side,  have,  by  t  «&- 
lar  process  of  high  cidtivation,  been  readered  pn^- 
ive  of  the  finest  crops  of  com,  oats  aad  haj;  ^ 
where  lands  are  finally  laid  down  to  grass,  of  esHiot 
crops  of  wheat,  rye  aiid  barley.    Bmt  it  abcold  alvri 
be  remembered,  that  while  on  the  oae  hand,  the  sea- 
nesB  of  a  great  aad  steady  market  has  afivded  tht  c- 
dncement,  and  stim^ated  the  exertioBS  of  the  farsn 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Island;  yet  oa  the  ctfe; 
hand,  they  with  great  sagacity  and  persevering  i&krn, 
have  been  quite  equal  to  the  new  system  of  kmkastj' 
which  in  so  many  mstaaees  they  have  bees  ealkd  ipc 
to  eikter  into.    And  that  thoagh  pradeat  aad  satiz;  .a 
all  other  matters,  tbev  have  learned  the  wiss  lesss 
th«ttti*M>C   for  their  iBtercit  to  fltnrra  tks  bad.  I: 
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It  has  been  truly  said,  yoa  cannot  cheat  the  land,  for  it 
will  reproach  yoa  if  you  do.  Another  mazinii  which  I 
believe  is  held  for  truth  among  us,  is,  that  the  more  ge- 
nerously you  treat  the  land,  the  more  abundantly  it  will 
repay  the  outlay. 

Rotation  or  CnoYt  and  BLLinraxfl. — I  will  now 
proceed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  general  rotation  of 
crops  on  regular  farming  lands,  and  the  application  of 
manures  to  the  various  crops,  as  they  come  in  their  as- 
signed  order,  from  my  own  obeerration,  as  well  as  from 
the  report  of  others.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  lands 
in  Queens  county,  as  a  general  rule,  are  broken  up  eve- 
ry five  or  seven  years;  that  corn,  one  of  the  surest 
crops,  succeeded  fay  oats,  are  the  two  fallow  crops,  and 
that  tiie  land  is  then  laid  down  with  wheat,  lye  or  bar- 
ley, and  the  grass  seeds.  It  is  mowed  two  or  three 
years,  and  pastured  afterwards,  until  it  is  time  to  re- 
peat the  same  process.  The  manner  of  applying  ma- 
nure, ashes,  lime,  &c.,  which  are  those  chiefly  relied 
upon,  and  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  various  crops-* 
(though  guano  bone  and  fish  have  their  advocates)  de- 
pends, as  to  their  quantity,  upon  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  cul- 
tivated. While  nearly  all  the  straw,  and  more  than 
half  the  hay,  is  carricNl  off  the  farm  and  sold,  and  their 
place  only  measurably  supplied  by  salt  and  sedge  hay, 
the  quantity  of  manure  made  in  the  barn-yard,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  much  diminished,  and  its  deficiency  sup- 
plied, if  the  system  of  frequent  cropping  is  carried  on, 
from  other  sources.  Hence  Long  Island,  in  all  its. 
length  and  breadth,  particularly  in  its  western  counties, 
depends  essentially  upon  a  supply  of  the  richest  ma- 
nures, from  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  North  and  East 
Rivers,  which  is  brought  by  water  and  railway  to  the 
nearest  points  where  it  is  required ;  and  the  farmers  of 
this  county  proceed,  and  have  proceeded  for  years,  upoa 
the  priooiple  that  it  is  better  and  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  com  and  oats,  the  straw  and  the  hay,  for  cash  in 
the  market,  and  with  it,  to  purchase  the  manures  re- 
quired for  the  growth  of  their  crops,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  farms  in  good  condition. 

In  breaking  up  the  land  for  corn,  they  do  best  who 
plow  in  the  fall,  and  cross-plow  in  the  spring,  spreading 
the  whole  ground  with  such  manure  as  they  may  have, 
and  then  adding  at  the  time  of  planting  in  the  bill,  half 
a  shovel  full  of  well^rotted  manure.     By  this  process  a 
quick  start  is  given  to  the  plant,  leaving  it  afterwards 
to  draw  its  support  from  the  soil  around,  in  which  the 
long  manure  is  slowly  decomposed,  and   continues  to 
supply  nourishment  to  the  plant  during  the  period  of  its 
growth.    Others  manure  the  corn  in  the  hill  only,  and 
sometimes,  when  it  is  up,  and  of  sufficient  size,  strew  a 
little  leached  or  other  ashes,  aroimd  the  young  plant. 
As  it  is  a  certain,  so  it  is  a  general  crop,  yielding,  ac- 
cording to  cultivation  and  manure,  from  twenty  tc  eigh- 
ty bushels  per  acre.     For  oats,  it  is  not  usual  to  give 
any  manure;  sometimes,  however,  ashes  are  appUed, 
'where  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  supposed  to  require  it. 
But  usually  it  is  a  crop  which  is  grown  free  from  any 
other  charge,  than  putting  the  ground  in  good  condition 
by  the  plow,  and  an  early  sowing  of  the  seed.    As  soon 
as  the  oats   are  cradled,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of  it,  the  land  is  slightly  plowed,  so 
as  to  cover  the  stubble  sufficiently,  in  which  state  it  re- 
mains until  it  is  time  to  mark  it  out,  and  cart  on  the 
xnanare  and  ashes,  as  both   are  frequently  applied  to- 
gether where  the  character  of  the  soil  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  their  joint  use. 
TTbe  quantity  of  manure,  and  of  the  best  quality,  which 
at  this  time  is  put  upon  each  acre,  will  vary  from  30 
to  40  cart  loads;  with  an  addition  sometimes  of  100 
bashcis  of  ashes.    Between  the  end  of  September,  and 
tbe  first  ten  days  of  October,  the  wheat  is  sown  at  the 
rata   of  two  bushela  anaoto;  with  fron.  aiz  to  eight 


quarts  of  timotl^  seed ;  and  as  early  in  the  spring  m 
the  statis  of  the  weather  and  of  the  ground  will  admi% 
about  eyfht  or  ten  pounds  of  clover  seed  are  sown  per 
acre.  From  -land  thus  laid  down,  if  the  season  is  faTO»> 
able,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and  in  some  instance% 
thirty  bushels  of  good  wheat  will  be  harvested ;  of  rye^ 
from  twenty rfive  to  thirty  bushels ;  of  barley,  from  AS^ 
to  60  bushels.  If  the  grass  seeds  take  well,  from  t^vo 
to  two  and  a-half  tons  of  hay  may  be  cut  on  the  ens» 
ing  year.  The  labor  of  tillage  in  this  county  is,  gen^ 
rally  speaking,  oomparatively  light,  and  hence  a  less 
number  of  animals  are  needed  for  the  purposes  of  a 
farm.  A  pair  of  horses,  males,  or  cattle,  have,  with 
some  few  exoeptions,  power  enough  to  turn  np  the  sod 
With  ease,  and  to  prepare  the  land  for  a  crop.  And 
with  the  aid  of  the  same  horses  and  mules,  where  the 
farm  is  near  enough  to  tbe  cities  the  larmer  is  enabled 
himself  to  transport  his  produce  in  wagons  or  carts  ta 
a  ready  and  a  cash  market.  8o  far  as  my  own  expert 
ence  and  observation  can  be  relied  on,  and  they  areso» 
tained  by  the  opinion  of  many  practical  agriculturist  a 
deep  plowipg  for  corn  and  potatoes,  whore  the  land  wiU 
admit  of  i^.i^  a. practice  which  if  jnore  frequently  foW 
lawed,  would  well  repay  the  farmer.  But  if  you  plow 
deeply,  you  should  manure  generously,  and  by  the  aid 
of  both  yon  will  increase  the  depth  and  excellence  of 
the  soil,  in  which  the  roots  of  plants  will  find  room  Ce 
spread,  and  find  protection  from  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Tho  aoioant,  the  variety,  and  the  value  of 
the  productions  of  Qneens  county,  can  only  be  estimi^ 
ted  and  measured  by  the  censos  of  1840;  the  oaljr 
means  at  this  time  within  our  reach  for  such  a  pnrpcMu 
By  the  returns  of  that  census,  the  number  of  improved 
acres  of  land  in  (he  onuoty  was  126,636,  of  whiok 
there  were  in  grain  49,906,  and  in  meadow  and  paa* 
ture,  73,710,  whose  annual  products  of  all  kinds 
reached  the  value  of  $1,764^604;  agreeably  to  a  state- 
meat  and  caloulatioUj  which  will  be  found 'in  a  OQ(b» 
below.* 

There  is  another  source  of  profit,  which  I  must  aeC 
omit  on  this  occasion,  and  in  connection  with  the  for^ 
going  statement.  It  is  the  large  and  valuable  nurserie% 
and  hortiouhural  and  botanical  establishments,  which 
for  so  many  years  have  given  celebrity  to  the  count]|^ 
as  wdl  as  to  their  enterprising  and  intelligent  propria 
tors;  who  cultivate  about  200  acres,  on  which  near^ 
2,000,000  trees  are  supposed  to  stand. 

Tbe  above  sum  of  $1,764,605,  tbe  gross  value  of 

Acrrs.  In  Orsin.    Mea4ow  ft  Postqrs 

*  Newtown, *  12,307  6,403  6,Dd4 

Jamaica, 11,006  4,100  6,9M 

iPlnahinff 11,088  4,^41  0,tS7 

North  Hcmpite«d, 83,680  11,791  10,780 

OvBterbay, 95,009  10,109  '      25,803 

HomjMtead, 80,878  18,878  17,006 


196,638       40,006 


73,710 


Aorea. 

InWlicat, 4,464 

Com 17,928 

Oata, 19,148 

435 

10 

17 

617 

990 


PotatOM,. 

Rye. 

BnekidMat,. 

Peaa,.. 

Beans, 


^i*i 


Total  ba. 

90,374 

440,900 

993,894 

999,906 

61,689 

67,667 

38,940 

96,706 


Ba.  pr. 
90- 
99 
97 
06 
11 
16 
69 
00 


acre, 
at  10s. 

68. 

Sa. 
4a. 
6a. 
4s. 
4a. 
8b. 


or  the  75,000  acres  in  meadow  and  paatnre,  two-fiAha, 
or  30,000  acrea,  may  be  aet  down  u  Qowinff  gronnd, 
yielding,  one  year  with  another,  one  and  a-hftlf  tons 
of  hay,  or  45,000  tons,  at  $19^0  per  ton,  ia, 

Wheat  and  Rye  straw,  one-half  the  ralno  of  the  grain. 

Salt  and  aedga  buy,  at  cne-JiOb.  the  vaJus  of  EngUah 
hay • 

Oat  straw,  com  tops  and  bouoms,  40,000  loada  atSlJSO. 

Cabbagea,  aaparagns,  and  other  yegatablea,  and  small 
fruit, J 

Fork,  poultry,  hunba,  Teal,  egga,  butter,  milk,  cord 
wood,  and  loewtthaber, , 


Valoe. 

$194,91? 

975,198 

191,434 

114,083 

38,659 

33,788 

38,814 

96,706 


679,500 
89,000 

112,000 
60,000 

60,000 

195,H»0 

•1,764,604 


800 
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the  annaal  prodactions  of  the  cooatrji  it  now  to  be  di- 
mioished  by  the  cost  of  labor  and  manure,  and  the  wear 
■nd  tear,  as  follows: 

To  the  value  of  the  real  estate, $7;600,000 

Deducting  for  Tillages  and  their  buildingS|    1,000,000 

$6,500,000 
Add  to  the  personal  estate,  ibr  stock,  fann* 
log  implemenU,  wagons,  oarts,  &o., .  • . .     1,500,000 

$8,000,000 
The  balance  of  personal  estate,  $3,000,000,  being  at 

interest,  or  variously  invested. 

Deduct,  for  labor  on  60,000  acres 

arable  land,  at  $6  per  acre,..  $300,000 

And  .on  30,000  acres  meadow  or 

mowing  land,  at  $3  per  acre,      90,000 

For  manures  made  and  purchas- 
ed, the  one  being  equal  to  the 
other,  as  will  be  shown, .....     454,000 

For  wear  and  tear, 80,000 

924,000 

Nett  receipt, $840,605 

Or  more  than  10  per  ceat.  on  $8,000,000  of  agricul- 
tural capital;  or  $7  nett  per  acre  on  125,000  acres 
improved  lands,  and  $17  nett  per  acre  on  Uie  50,000 
acres  of  arable  land. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  will  scarcely  reach 
eighty  acres,  and  the  average  value  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  county,  250,000  acres,  is  agreeably  to  the  assess- 
ment roll,  $30)  of  the  improved  land,  125,000  acres, 
$60  per  acre ;  of  the  number  of  acres  returned  for  taxa- 
tion, 170,000,  $47  per  acre.  The  number  of  acres  of 
improved  land  in  the  state  is  12,000,000.  Its  hay 
crop  is  3,000,000  tons,  or  rather  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  whole  hay  crop  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  year  1825,  the  Erie  canal  was  completed.  At 
^at  time  the  population  of  the  city  of  New- York  was 
166,000,  and  the  value  of  her  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, $100,000,000.  Then  the  county  of  Queens  had 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  an  assessment  roll  of  less  than 
$6,000,000.  In  1848,  the  city  of  New- York  had  a 
population  of  more  than  400,000,  and  an  assessment 
roll  of  $250,000,000,-  and  the  oonn'.y  of  Queens,  a  po- 
pulation  of  32.000,  and  an  assessment  roll  of  nearly 
$12,000,000.  It  is  thus,  I  think,  clearly  shown,  that 
the  growth  and  influence  of  great  cities,  and  the  con- 
gregation of  great  numbers  who  are  not  producers,  but 
must  be  fed,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  source 
of  increased  value  to  the  lands  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, and  of  profit  and  emolument  to  those  who  are 
owners  or  tillers  of  the  same. 

Annual  Expxnditure  tor  Manuhb. — It  remains 
aow  to  be  shown  what  sums  are  annnally  spent  inde- 
pendently of  labor,  for  the  manures,  ashes,  lime,  &o. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  fprm  an  estimate  which 
should  be  safe,  upon  this  subject,  and  some  pains  have 
been  taken  to  get  at  the  details,  in  which  I  have  been 
aided  by  several  intelligent  friendsj  and  the  result  is 
as  will  be  seen  below,  that  an  annual  sum  of  $227,000 
is  expended  for  the  porchfise  of  maniires.* 

*  At  the  iandifif^  of  the  town  of  North  Hotipttead,  there  wm 
received  ttom  the  Ut  of  July,  1847,  to  the  Ist  of  August,  1848— 
50,200  cartmen's  loads  of  manure, 

147  tons  of  jBnano, 
3,600  loads orashea, 
1,800  loads  of  lime, 
1,600  boshels  of  bone, 
90,000  bony  fish. 

Ae  value  of  which  was, $47,678 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  transported,  during  tkesams 
period,  and  principally  for  this  county, 
14,000  loads  of  ashes, 
S5,000  leads  of  manve, 
16,000  buiihelsofUrae, 
Yalae,  iadependeotly  of  guano,  bone  and  bony  Ui, .  •  •  •  •     4f  ,371 

$00,949 


This  calculation  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  belov  (be 
actual  outlay  for  manure,  taking  one  year  with  aoorhe-i 
and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  as  a  oorioos  fact,  or  n- 
ther  conjecture,  that  large  as  is  this  aaooot,  an  eqc^ 
amotmt  in  value  is  annually  received  Cram  the  sale  of 
the  fish,  clams,  oysters  and  wild  fowl  of  our  Bays  ttd 
Soimd. 

This  estimate,  while  it  is  to  be  eomd&nA  only  as  u 
attempt  to  fix  the  amount  of  outlay  aaousliy  incurrvd 
by  the  farmers  of  Queens  coimty  ior  the  materials  to 
enrich  their  soil,  furnishes  at  the  sane  time  the  best 
evidence,  that  the  profits  of  agriculture  must  be  I&rg« 
and  remunerating,  in  order  to'  induce  the  larmerS;  wiio 
always  look  closely  to  their  own  iaterest,  to  expefid 
annually  so  large  a  share  of  their  receipts  Cor  socb  a 
purpose. 

If,  then,  to  the  above  sum  of  $227,000  expended  Us 
manure,  be  added  the  amoimt  of  that  made  og  tke 
land,  estimated  according  to  the  English  calcnlatk>G  at 
so  much  per  head  of  the  animals  of  the  eoontr,  Tir, 
cattle  and  horses  at  13  oart  loads,  cows  at  10,  sad 
sheep  and  swine  at  li,  it  will  be  Jbund  that  abc^t 
460,000  cart  loads  of  manure  at  4s.,  are  annaalij 
made,  equal  in  value  to  that  proeored  firom  all  cnber 
sources;  75,638,  being  the  number  of  animals  brtk 
census  of  1845,  which  caloolation  gives  6  loads  ps- 
head  all  round. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  not  entered  into  tha 
field  of  chemical  analysts  as  respects  the  soil  or  ibe 
manures  to  be  applied  to  it;  thia  has  bees  dose  by 
others,  on  former  occasions;  and  is  a  subject  bcv  with- 
in  the  reach  and  understanding  of  all,  froa  the  cheap 
and  numerous  treatises  upon  tiie  safaiect.  I  have  cee- 
flned  my  remarks  to  the  practical  view  of  oor  tf  ricd- 
tural  condition  and  capabilities,  and  have  eadesToreii 
by  a  plain  statement  of  facts  as  they  are  faeliered  ti 
exist,  to  give  to  those  most  interested  in  the  prosp^i^ 
and  welfare  of  the  county,  such  details  respectiE^g  fj 
soil,  its  husbandry,  its  products,  and  its  proapeets.  u 
may  enconr^e  them  and  others  to  porsue,  vitb  'i^- 
gence  and  profit,  the  most  independecit  and  besl'^El 
occupation  that  man  can  exercise.  The  state  of  >>*• 
York,  ever  mindful  of  her  own  commanding  pos^'Jas. 
was  the  first  to  commence  the  great  work  of  intensi 
improvements,  and  well  has  she  been  repaid  for  i& 
wise  forecast.  Having  provided  the  chansels  oT  ectL- 
munication,  upon  which  might  be  borne  the  predcria 
of  her  own,  and  those  of  other  states,  she  then  expmec 
a  large  sum  of  money,  during  a  series  of  years,  ii  tbi 
Grcological  Survey  of  the  State ;  oopies  of  which  •^m: 
work  were  distributed  among  ^s  counties,  at  the  cost 
price.  She  went  one  step  farther;  for,  remeobefiif 
that  agriculture  was  the  oeeupation  and  support  of  t» 
great  mass  of  her  people,  she  appropriated  ss  asss&i 
sum  of  $8,000  for  the  improvement  and  eneosngnast 
of  agricultural  and  domestic  manufaetores,  a  portka  of 
which  is  paid  to  the  several  coimties  of  the  state,  spcs 
their  raising  an  equal  amount. 

Having  now  concluded  the  remarks  which  I  pmfMe^ 
to  address  to  the  society,  and  which  I  feel  have :«! 
poorly  repaid  your  patient  attention,  it  remains  ix  m 

If  the  10,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  North  Hempelend  wis  -? 
in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  their  own  bam-yarda,  as  m^V  •* 
nearly  950,000  a  year  for  manure,  Oyslerbay.  wb<Me  ea*i  -.J.  a 
is  about  equal  in  amoant,  and,  if  as  perfect^wonki  ato  f^;^^ 

equal  outlay, ••  •  --- ^:v;. 

Flushing,  with  about  one-half  the  number  of  aeies,. . .    t.^ 
Newtown,  with  rather  more  than  half.. ...............    *■** 

Hempstead,  with  18,700  acre*,  wodW  require  a  br- 
ifer  outbiy  than  the  towns  already  named ;  but,  aa^  sas 
other  sonrcea  of  supply,  near  at  hand,  from  sea-weed  aad 
fish.  I  would  not  place  her  ouiluy  beyond, ..............    -^-^ 

Jamaica,  with  about  4,000  acres  requiring  the  yd  « 
manure,  a  part  of  which  is  sappUed  by  the  L.  I.  RantM. 
aa  IS  also  that  part  of  its  Uneof  road  through  thesevm 
townsof  the  county,  may  stiU  be  put dowa  at  «noBiaayrf^J5^ 

I     Hakiaglofedierthssmaef... 9"^^ 
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only  to  exhort  tke  farmers  of  this  old  coanty  to  a  steady 
perseveraBoe  in  their  hoaorable  occupation ;  'which  has 
so  far  regarded  their  toil  and  industry  with  competenoe 
«iid  independeuce.  May  they  properly  estimate  and 
approve  of  the  provision  which  the  state  has  thought 
proper  to  make  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  in 
which  they,  and  their  brethren  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  are  so  steadily  engaged. 
The  benefit  and  advantages  of  which  have  again  and 
ag.'dn  been  made  manifest  both  at  the  state  and  county 
fairs.  So  much  so,  that  it  is  now  a  matter  generally 
conceded,  that  inquiry  and  exertions  have  been  stimu- 
lated, a  more  perfect  system  of  cultivation  pursued,  a 
great  improvement  in  ail  the  implements  of  husbandry 
obtained,  the  breed  of  cattle  and  horses  carefully  at- 
tended to;  and  finally,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
component  parts  of  soils,  as  well  as  of  the  qualities  of 
manure,  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  all  these 
matters  the  farmers  of  the  state  have  a  deep  interest. 
They  constitute  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants,  are 
constantly  and  laboriously  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  its  soil,  the  gathering  of  its  crops,  and  their  trans- 
portation to  the  best  market.  An  occupation  as  honora- 
ble and  useful  as  it  is  ancient  and  necessary  9  and  too 
much  neglected  by  the  youth  of  our  eountry  for  other 
and  more  uncertain  pursuits;  one,  too,  in  which  the 
passions  and  the  worst  feelings  of  our  nature  find  little 
room  for  growth  or  display,  where  the  regularity  of 
labor,  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  feeling  of  independ- 
ence, which  tbe  ownership  of  the  land  ever  imparts, 
tempers  and  diastens  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  S«ch  is  eminently  tke  condition 
«ud  the  lot  of  the  farmers  of  this  noble  state:  may  tsach 
continue  to  be  the  inheritance  of  their  children. 

Hfstesaf  Order 9  and  Economy* 

The  farmer  of  the  atate  of  New  York  is  depriyed 
of  the  many  ajid  necessary  fiscilities  for  studying,  com- 
prehending, and  intelUgibly  practicing  his  profesMon. 
The  fisroMrs  of  the  state  of  New  York  contribute  more 
to  the  doe  education  and  accomplishment  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  of  lawyers,  physicians  and  raerchai^ts, 
by  full  three  (burths,  than  either  of  the  above  classes 
do  or  can  contribute  for  tbeir  own  advancement,  because 
-when  combined  they  even  then  do  not  amount  in  num- 
bers to  one  fourth  of  the  farmers  of  this  state.     We 
farmers,  then,  pay  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges,  of  academies  and  universities,  the  energies  of 
^pvhich  are  mainly  exerted  and  directed  to  educate  and 
adranoe  the  classes  above  referred  to ;  and  from  them 
emanates  special  appliances  for  their  respective  indivi- 
dual classes.    The  farmer  has  reason  to  rejoice  and 
feel  prond  of  the  benefits  he  is  thus  so  largely  instru- 
mental in  producing;  he  knows,   acknowledges,   and 
bows  to,  the  efforts  of  the  man  of  God,  who  meekly 
and    purely  devotes   himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
lellow  beings  in  the  only  path  which  leads  to  true  and 
enduring  happiness.     The  farmer  has  a  proud  satisfac- 
tion, too,  in  the  means  he  has  so  richly  afforded  in 
bringing  forward  the  eminent  lawyer,  who,  when  pur- 
suing his  own  proper  duty,  is  exercising  benevolence 
And  talent  of  the  highest  order  in  adjusting  and  regu* 
lating   the  contentions  of  his   fellow  men;  and   thus 
through  all  classes,  the  farmer  has  cause  to  rejoice 
and  feel  proud,  in  his  liberal  and  cheerful  efforts  to 
develope  and  sustain  them.    But  what  has  this  power- 
fal    body  of  men  done  for  themselves?     Nothing-^ 
noihing  for  their  own  special  advancement  in  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture  !  ! 

And  here  let  me  ask  reference  to  one  of  the  ijir'hicix 
plea  claimed  to  be  established  at  page  79  of  the  CJ^uUi- 
9ator,  when  first  calling  the  attention  of  my  brother 
farmert  to  the  Taloe  and  necessity  of  order,  tyttem  and  I 


economy f  it  was  then  stated  that  "  the  power  of  man, 
when  used  without  the  application  of  mind  or  intellect, 
degrades  him  in  his  own  estimation,  reducing  him  to 
a  condition  of  servitude  and  dependence." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  will  deny  this 
position,  for  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  abject  con- 
dition of  man,  thus  circumstanced  at  various  places  on 
this  earth.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  positiou,  is  it 
not  equally  true,  that  the  greater  amount  of  intellect 
employed  in  directing  the  power  of  man,  the  more 
elevated,  free  and  independent  is  his  condition  ?  Now 
let  us  apply  these  truths  to  our  class,  as  Carmers,  and 
compare  the  amount  of  intellect  we  use  in  our  vocation 
with  the  amount  used  by  the  divine,  the  lawyer  or  phy- 
sician. Must  we  not  frankly  admit,  that  to  a  great 
extent,  we  are  negligent  in  this  particular;  and,  conse- 
quently, where  this  neglect  prevails,  there  we  are 
valued  below  our  capacities  and  natural  conditions  ? 
Yes,  we  may  not  deny  it,  but  we  can  and  ought 
promptly  to  open  to  the  body  of  farmers  the  broad  door 
to  knowledge,  whereby  we  may  readily  and  easily  sub- 
stitute intelligence  for  mere  force,  "  the  power  of 
knowledge  for  the  power  of  muscle."  While  we  parti- 
cipate in  common  in  the  blessings  of  our  common 
achools,  and  while  we  joyfully  and  gladly  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  other  classes, 
let  OS  no  longer  neglect  the  int^r^ts  ^  our  own  sons, 
but  with  unceasing  energy  claim  an  equal  distribution 
of  «//  ike  facUitiee  for  the  di.^tribution  of  science  and 
art,  as  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

As  o«r  colleges  aad  prea^inent  seminaries  are  now 
conducted,  they  give  ua  abundant  opportunities  for 
training  the  nund,  for  exercising  it  and  enaMing  it  to 
grapple  with  abetnase  stii^dies.  AH  this  is  well,  and  is 
quite  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  to  any  profession ; 
but  once  within  the  walls  of  our  present  educational 
halls,  and  we  find  that  the  minds  of  the  boys,  though 
well  exercised,  are  insensibly  led  from  the  most  impor- 
tant and  pore  views  of  progress  in  life,  by  means  of 
agriculture,  to  hazard  their  destinies  in  the  ambitions 
short-lived  road  of  public  employment,  or  in  the 
scheming,  speculative  tracks  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Here  is  the  point,  then,  we  mnst  needs  start  from: 
either  our  existing  system  of  education,  in  all  our 
seminaries,  must  make  agriculture  a  department  equal 
in  importance  and  ^  honorable  in  pursuit,  as  any  and 
every  other  vocation  of  man,  otherwise  a  large  portion 
of  the  funds  which  we  farmers  now  contribute  for  edu- 
cation, must  be  applied  to  the  direct,  special  advance- 
ment of  education,  with  a  single  view  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests. 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  to  this  end,  the  farmer 
needi  as  high  talent  for  his  use,  and  as  extensive 
knowledge  as  is  needful  for  any  vocation  on  :be  earth. 

These  are  the  means  we  mast  use,  and  probably  the 
course  we  must  pursue  to  cause  our  class  to  hold  the 
elevation  to  which  it  is  entitled,  to  use  mind  and  intel* 
lect  in  the  application  of  our  power,  securing  the 
highest  condition  of  man  in  this  world,  and  tho  best 
preparation  for  comprehending  and  entering  upon  those 
duties  which  lead  to  perfect  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come* 

To  produce  this  result,  we  have  need  fbr  order  and 
eyeterUf  or  in  other  words,  union  and  systematic  action, 
as  a  class  of  men  pursuing  a  vocation  distinct  from  all 
others,— ^more  important  than  all  others, — and  without 
which,  all  art,  aJl  science  would  decay.  AoaicoLA^ 
Seneca  County, 


^w— "^w*- 


Tan  converted  to  Manure. — This,  it  is  snW,  may 
be  successfully  accomplished,  by  placins^  alternate  lay- 
ers of  spent  tan  and  lime,  the  former  i  feet  thick,  tho 
latter  3  inches — ^remaining  thus  for  two  years. 
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Faming  in  Mifltoari,  Ac» 

£d0.  Cultivator — Time  and  inclination  at  length 
ooQCurring,  I  proceed  to  comply  with  jonr  request, 
made  more  than  a  year  ago;  and  undertake  the  taak 
of  giving  vou  an  impartial  account  of  onr  section  of  the 
country,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  location, 
•oil,  products,  mode  of  farming,  Ice. 

Cooper  county,  of  which  Boonville,  a  village  of  some 
2,000  inhabitants,  is  the  county  seat,  is  situated  very 
near  the  centre  of  the  state,  about  160  miles  by  land, 
and  200  by  water,  west  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  southern 
b^nk  of  the  Missouri  river. 

That  river,  though  one  of  the  muddiest  and  most 
turbulent  streams  in  the  known  world,  filled  with  snags 
and  sand-bars,  rendering  its  navigation  difficult  and 
dangerous,  is,  notwithstanding,  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  farmers  in  its  vicinity,  in  conveying  their  produce 
to  market. 

We  are  all  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  at  present, 
in  looking  out  for  the  great  Pacific  rail -road,  which  we 
calculate  will  run  somewheres  near  here,  if  it  ever 
runs  at  all.  It  is  expected  to  give  a  great  impetus  to 
the  business  of  farming,  when  it  does-  come.  How 
that  may  be  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  we  certainly  need 
•omething  to  stir  us  up. 

The  timber  and  prairie  are  more  equally  divided  in 
this  county  than  in  almost  any  other  in  the  state, — 
decidedly  more  so  than  in  any  other  possessing  the  same 
advantages  of  productive  soil  and  convenience  to  market. 
When  I  say  convenience  to  market,  understand  roe  as 
speaking  comparatively.  Our  market  here,  at  best,  is 
very  inconvenient,  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
home  market,  and  that  is  limited,  besides  being  very 
uncertain  and  fluctuating.  The  soil  in  this  county  is 
not  so  deep  as  in  some  of  the  other  counties  above,  on 
and  near  the  river,  nor  is  it  so  well  adapted  to  the 

frowth  of  hemp  and  tobacco  as  some  of  them,  but  for 
ndian  oom,  oats,  red  and  white  clover,  timothy,  orchard 
and  blue-grass,  melons,  pumpkins  and  squashes,  sweet 
aud  Irish  potatoes,  turnips  and  beets,  it  is  not  excelled 
by  any  section  I  have  seen,  and  my  observation  has 
extended  over  more  than  half  tb«  states  in  the  union, 
and  particularly  over  the  west. 

Particular  localities  may  beat  it  in  the  production  of 
some  particular  article  named  above,,  as  the  Wabash 
and  Sciota  valleys  in  Indian  corn,  some  parts  of  Illinois 
in  oats,  and  some  of  the  southern  states  in  sweet  pota- 
toes, but  taken  in  the  mass  I  believe  we  can  compete 
with  any  portion  of  the  continent.  Wheat  is  a  very 
uncertain  crop  here,  on  account  of  winter-killing, 
though  when  it  escapes,  we  get  good  crops. 

Buckwheat,  barley  and  rye,  do  pretty  well,  though 
they  are  not  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent.  All 
kinds  of  fruits  suited  to  our  climate,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  poaches,  plums,  grapes,  strawberries,  8tc.,  suc- 
ceed admirably.  Our  prairies  are  covered  with  the 
wild  strawberry,  while  our  forests  abound  with  wild 
plums,  grapes  and  paw-paws,  black-berries,  raspberries, 

Earsimmons,  &o.,  besides  a  variety  of  nuts,  such  as  the 
asel,  hickory,  black  and  white  walnut,  &o. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  from  this  section  of 
the  state,  are  hemp,  tobacco,  mules  and  horses,  beef 
cattle,  pork  and  wheat.  The  articles  of  hemp,  tobacco 
and  wheat,  and  most  of  the  pork,  is  shipped  to  St. 
Louis.  Our  principal  market  for  mules  and  horses  is 
Louisiana,  and  for  a  few  jrears  past,  Texas*-a  distance 
of  from  400  to  600  miles,  the  nearest  point,  when  taken 
by  land,  and  1500  or  2000  when  carried  by  water. 
Last  spring,  however,  the  California  emigration  created 
a  market  for  most  of  our  surplus  mules  and  oxen  nearer 
home.  The  annual  caravans  leaving  for  California, 
together  with  the  constantly  increasing  trade  from  this 
fCate  across  the  plains  to  Santa  Fe,  will  be  very  apt  to 


cause  an  increased  demand  for  bmAbs  and  oxea  kt  mwtj 
years  to  come.  Our  stall-fed  cattle  we  prindpaUy 
driven  to  St.  Louis  and  slaughtered.  Ihit  iaaieBM 
droves  of  3,  4  and  5  year  <4d  steers,  are  aoawily 
bought  up  in  this  secdon  and  drivea  to  lifineit,  ladiaim, 
Ohio  and  Virginia,  there  fattened,  and  thea  driT^  to 
Bsltimore  and  other  eastern  markets.  Ov  prairies 
afford  fine  grazing,  and  when  tkcy  arc  eat  oat,  the 
prairie  grass  is  replaced  by  bloc  grass  and  white  elorcr. 

Farming  here  is  conducted  on  the  regular  iktaning 
system — taking  everything  and  retarning  nothing,  acd 
new  as  the  country  is,  nnmbertf  of  farms  are  begioBifia 
to  feel  and  show  the  cfTeets  of  it.     Crops  on  Isjsd  tkit 
has  been  in  cultivation  from  10  to  1&  end  20  years,  sra 
beginning  to  grow  **  small  by  degrees,  and  beaotifdlj 
less."    There  seems  to  be  a  oontiooal  straggle  vitb 
each  farmer  to  have  longer  strings  of  fence,  bi^r 
fields,  and  more  ground  in  corn   than  his  neighbor. 
The  result  of  which  struggle,  in  oonjnnctioB  with  the 
ease  with  which  land  is  brought  into  coItivatioQ  in  t^ 
prairie  convenient  to  timber,  is  that  most  of  the  farmefs 
in  this  country  tcratch  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  bst 
culiivaU  none.    Instead,  however^  of  endesToriog  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  difficolues  Vn  the  most 
reasonable  way  possible,  thai  of  eeaskig  to  enUrfs 
their  farms  and  sowing   grass  seed  natil  they  sre 
reduced   to  a  manageable  size,  the  oy  is  still  mort 
land,  more  corn.     It  is  oorn,  corn,  corn, — nothic|^  bat 


corn. 

I  know  numbers  of  farmers  who  cult! rate  from  50  to 
150  acres  of  land,  who  have  not  exceeded  o  ^cres  o( 
grass  on  their  farms,  and  many  of  them  not  a  spire 
except  what  nature  has  sown  for  them.  This,  too,  is 
one  of  the  best  grass  countries  in  the  world,  aad  where 
the  same  labor  expended  in  the  cultivation  and  sovisr 
of  timothy  and  clover  hay,  will  feed  fully  douMe  il<e 
stock  that  it  would  in  raising  corn.  It  is  true  that  ve 
have  some  honorable  exceptions  to  this  role,  hot  I  ac 
sorry  to  say  not  many  more  than  one  sui&cient  to  proTe 
the  rule. 

We  have  some  excellent  stock,  but  as  a  general  m!* 
the  stock  here  is  exceedingly  scrubby.  The  gcnerallj 
received  opinion  amongst  the  sovereigns  here,  is,  tbit 
a  big  corn-crib,  well  filled,  makes  fine  atock,  aid  t^a- 
seqnently  they  are  indifferent  about  improving  it  W 
procuring  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  bog?  asi 
sheep,  to  breed  from.  There  has  been  more  done  ia 
improving  the  breed  of  bogs  than  anything  else,  Uit 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  yet,  evea  viii 
them. 

The  wheat  crop  has  generally  been  Tciy  light  fcere 
this  season, — the  rust  destroying  thousands  of  arres 
that  had  escaped  the  winter.  I  didn't  cut  a  head  c<f 
mine,  which,  but  for  the  rust,  wooid  have  made  a 
tolerably  fair  crop. 

Oats  and  timothy  were  fine.  Owing  to  the  keg* 
continued  wet  weather  and  backwardness  of  the  sprsf , 
the  corn  crop  is  rather  backward,  and  in  some  pans  «C 
the  state  the  prospect  is  very  gloomy, — the  wet  wttti^ 
preventing  the  planting  of  thoasands  of  acres,  as  veH 
as  the  cultivation  of  a  great  deal  after  it  was  pluted. 
The  prospect  in  this  county  bids  fnir  for  an  aTer«g« 
crop,  and  considering  the  unfavorableness  of  the  seaKis 
it  looks  very  well,  but  being  more  backward,  sod 
much  more  foul  than  usual,  a  drought  now  wcnld  cut 

it  short.  J 

As  to  manuring,  the  idea  is  looked  on  as  prepostercas . 
"  What  ?  manure  our  rich  virgin  soil  that  only  reqeifti 
planting,  and  a  plowing  or  two  to  prodnoe  ten  bsrR^ 
of  com  to  the  acre  !  Absurd.  That  was  aot  what^ 
left  our  old  worn  out  lands  for — away  back  ia  eU 
Virginia,  old  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  as  the  case  fsMj 
be,  where  we  had  to  tug  and  toil,  soratdi  and  sertp*! 
haul  mamira  all  winter,  and  pkagh  all 
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then  •oiroel^  make  «MHigh  ta  keep  aoal  and  body 
together !  Let  tbem  haul  maaore  tkat  like  It,  we're 
not  ID  thtt  line  of  baaineas." 

That's  the  way  tkey  talk.  Just  "  go  it "  m^  good 
fellow.  Stick  to  that,  and  carry  it  out,  and  loi  less 
than  30  years  you,  or  some  of  your  children,  will  be 
using  similar  language  away  off  in  some  nook  of  the 
Rocky  mountaiRs,  or  oa  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California 
or  Oregon,  or  it  may  be  in  some  prospective  territory 
not  yei  "  annexed." 

Take  the  state  over,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  one 
farmer  ont  of  £fty  has  ever  hauled  &  load  of  raanure  to 
bis  corn  field  since  he  has  been  in  the  state.  I  have 
doubts,  even,  whether  one. in  a  hundred  has  ever  done 
it.  Year  afUr  year  the  manure  accumulates  in  their 
lots  and  crowds  their  stables  and  barns,  a  perfect 
auisanoe,  rotting  down  ibeir  barns  and  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  stock  oonfined  in  the  lots  to  find  a 
dry  place  to  lie  down  in  wet  weather.  So,  of  course, 
they  have  either  to  stand  up  or  lie  in  the  mud. 

Food  is  plenty;  an  abuadnnoe  is  gfiven  them;  they  eat 
a  little,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  what  is  given;  run  over 
and  tramp  the  balance  in  tbe  mad,  aad  then  for  want 
4>f  some  dry  plaee  to  lia  down  and  ruminate  they  stand 
knee  deep  in  mnd  and  shiver,  while  their  owner  wonders 
why  bis  cattle  don't  thrive  better ! 

Some,  however,  have  tbe  foresight  and  sagacity  to 

avoid  ail  this,  by  building  their  stables,   barns,  &e., 

«ver  or  contiguous  to   a  ravine,  by  which  they  are 

drained,  so  that  each  shower  abates  the  nuisance,  and 

tbe  lucky  farmer  is  not  troubled  with  muddy  lots  and 

rotting  barns.    But  while  this  process  is  going  on,  how 

is  the  corn  field  progressing  t     Is  it  increasing  in  fer- 

tilit}',  or  maintaining  its  original  productiveness  f    One 

might  suppose  from  the  way  in  which  the  **  farmers 

bank,-'  as  the  manure  heap  has  been  aptly  styled,  has 

been  Bef^lected,  the  spend-thrift  manner  in  which  the 

very  essence  of  fertility  is  squandred,  that  the  fertility 

of  the  soil  was  inexhaustible,  and  that  the  application 

of  manure  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation-^labor 

thrown  away.     But  is  such  the  fact  f 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  I  should 
fiSiy  it  was  not.  Although  this  state  was  settled  as  it 
were  but  yesterday,  there  are  plenty  of  farms  now 
within  its  limits  that  are  literally  worn  out.  Jas.  R. 
Hammond.  Shmndy  Hall,  Cooper  county,  Mo,,  Jtug. 
7  th,  1849, 

Sl)t  ))tteriiunrQ  iBepartment 

Disease  ai  Horses'  Feet. 


Eds.  CvLTivATon — Wi^  your  permission  I  wish  to 
iresent  the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal  with  a  few 
em  arks  on  a  disease  of  horses  feet,  which  has  been 
nasoally  prevalent  during  the  last  spring  aod  summer. 
*he  disorder  we  are  about  to  consider  is  known  among 

veterinarians"  by  the  technical  term  navicular  thritis, 
r  navioular  lameness. 

The  oause  most  fertile  In  the  production  of  this 
aeaae  is  prolonged  rest  in  the  stable,  the  high  tem- 
»ratare  of  the  stable  inducing  dryness  of  the  hoof  and 
jsorption  of  the  sensitive,  fiitty  frog,  the  homy  part 
mtractSy  the  sole  becomes  hard,  thick,  and  concave; 
id  if  to  these  be  added  circumstances  which  still 
rther  favor  the  drying  of  the  hoof,  as  the  late  long 
ntinaed  drouth,  in  many  oases  the  elevation  of  the 
]e  becomes  permanent.  If  the  horse  is  now  taken 
t  and  called  upon  to  perform  severe  exertion,  his  feet 
ing  highly  predisposed,  are  very  liable  to  become  the 
at  of  inflammatory  action,  either  in  an  acute  or 
ronic  character. 
Tf>  cxscaaional  eanses,  b^ng  gaUoping  upoB  roogh, 


uneven  ground,  sodden  springs,  during  a  hard  trot, 
false  steps  in  which  the  toes  have  to  support  an  unusual 
amount  of  weight  until  the  heels  can  reach  the  ground. 
It  is  stated  by  Vouatt,  that  Prof.  Coleman  used  to  say 
with  regard  to  shoeing,  there  were  only  two  principles 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind.  **  1st,  The  Irog  must 
receive  pressure;  2nd,  The  sole  must  not."  In  fact  I 
believe  at  the  present  day  it  is  generally  admitted  as  an 
established  truth,  that  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  to 
the  frog  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of ' 
health;  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  find  more  than 
one  half  our  best  horses  shod  with  **  calkins,"  which 
not  only  prevent  pressure  upon  the  frog,  but  give 
unsteadiness  to  the  horse's  action.  Even  in  going  down 
hill  they  place  the  limb  in  anything  but  a  favorable' 
position ;  they  prop  up  the  heels.,  and  give  the  fetlock 
joint  a  forward  inclination,  and  throw  nearly  the  whole 
weight  upon  the  toe  of  the  foot.  The  symptoms  which 
indicate  navicular  lameness,  are  a  short,  cautious  step, 
most  of  the  weight  being  thrown  upon  the  toe,  both  in 
the  stable  and  on  the  road.  Generally  the  horse  walks 
but  little  lame,  although  tT»ry  much  so  in  a  trot.  The 
sole  of  the  foot  is  unusually  concave,  and  the  clefts  are 
often  very  deep. 

The  treatment  Of  course  must  vary  with  the  stage 
and  state  in  which  we  find  the  foot.  In  a  recent  case, 
after  removing  the  shoe,  pare  the  sole  and  rasp  the 
crust  thin  at  both  quarters  of  the  hoof,  to  diminish  the 
pressure  on  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  as  much  as 
possible,  and  then  envelope  the  whole  foot  in  cloths 
soaked  in  cold  water,  or  in  an  ample  poultice  of  bran  or 
linseed  meal,  kept  constantly  moist  with  cold  water. 
The  poultice  most  be  renewed  once  in  twelve  hours. 
Next,  a  blister,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  pastern  and 
coronet,  may  be  tried ;  and  when  the  heels  and  quarter* 
(if  they  were  reduced  by  the  rasp,  &c..)  are  sufficiently 
strong,  a  spring  or  thick  heeled  shoe  (vrithout  calkins) 
should  be  carefully  tacked  on  to  tbe  foot.  This  with 
a  piece  of  felt  or  leather  placed  between  the  shoe  and 
the  crust,  will  (as  much  as  possible)  keep  the  injared 
part  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  sole  of  the  foot  should 
be  covered  occasionally  with  tar  and  salt.  If  sand  ool* 
lects  under  the  leather  it  (the  leather)  must  be  cut  out 
close  to  the  inner  rim  of  the  shoe.  H.  S.  CorsatAir,  Y.  S. 
UHca,  N,  F. 

Osage  Orange  Hedges. — There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  form  the  most  formidable  protection  to  or« 
chards  asainst  thieves  that  has  been  discovered:  but 
according  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  at  Mount 
Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  Pa.,  they  are  not  well 
adapted  to  small  lots  of  land  in  'tillage,  the  growth  of 
corn  and  turnips  having  been  greatly  retarded  by  the 
influence  of  the  roots  for  10  or  i2  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  hedge. 

Purity  or  Salt. — According  to  Pr.  Beck's  ana* 
lysis,— 

1000  parts  Syracuse  coarse  rait  contain  991  pure  salt. 
1000      "  "        dairy  salt         *'      974    "       " 

1000      ".  Turk's  Island  salt  "      984     " 

1000      "     Cheshire  rock  salt         "      986    '• 

Depth  and  Altitude  of  the  Lakes. — According 
to  Dr.  Drake,  St.  Clair  is  20  feet,  Erie  84,  Ontario 
500,  Superior  900,  Huron  and  Michigan  1,000.  Off 
Saginaw  Bay,  in  Lake  Huron,  1,800  feet  of  line  have 
been  let  down  without  reaohing  bottom. 

Lake  Ontario  is  232  feet  above  tide  water;  Erie  338 
feet  above  Ontario;  St.  Clair  6  feet  above  Erie;  Huron 
and  Michigan  13  feet  above  St.  Clair;  and  Superior  44 
feet  higher. 

Huron  can  never  be  drained ;  for  while  its  surface  is 

684  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its  bottom  in 

,Sagmaw  Bay  is  more  than  1,100  below  the  same  level. 
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3Sm^lSloxk  State  ^grunlturol  Society. 

state  Fair  at  Syracnse* 

The  Ninth  Annual  Show  and  Fair  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricultaral  Society  took  place  at  Syracose,  on 
the  llth,  12th  and  13th  of  September.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  the  display  may  he  said  to  have  surpassed  all 
those  of  former  years.  The  people  were  out  en  mas  a; 
the  number  which  entered  the  show-grounds  could  not 
have  been  less  than  sixty -five  to  serenty  thousand. 

The  receipts  for  tickets  and  memberships,  were  eight 
thousand  fifty-five  dollars  and  fifty -fire  cents.  The  as- 
semblage was  gathered  chiefly  from  oar  own  State, 
though  there  were  thousands  from  the  various  sister 
States,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Canadas. 

This  association  is  evidently  exerting  an  important  in- 
4aenoe*-an  influence  which  is  not  only  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  own  oountry,hut  is  even  affecting  our  nation- 
al relations.  It  is  opening  and  cultivating  an  acquaint- 
ance abroad,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  favorable  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace,  and  a  proper  regard  to  our  character  as 
a  people.  At  home,  its  annual  exhibitions  are  justly 
lookea  upon  as  the  most  important  gatherings  of  our  ci- 
tizens. On  these  occasions,  men  of  all  sects  and  par- 
ties mingle  harmoniously  together,  mutually  ardent  for 
the  advancement  of  a  common  object — the  real  prospe- 
rity of  the  country.  Here  friendships  are  formed  by 
which  party  and  personal  animosities  are  worn  away, 
and  the  people  are  brought  fja  look,  unbiassed,  at  those 
principles  which  concern  their  welfare. 

The  show-grounds  were  well  situated.  They  were 
on  a  hill  of  sufficient  elevation  to  give  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  embracing  an  area  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles.  The  field,  whioh  contained  up- 
wards of  twenty  acres,  had  some  inequality  of  surface, 
but  not  more,  perhaps^  than  was  favorable  to  general 

Sicturesqueness.  As  at  Buflalo,  the  cattle  were  placed 
I  a  gfrove,  where  they  were  protected  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  classes 
was  very  convenient,  and  does  much  credit  to  Messrs. 
Sotham  fit  Fuller,  who  had  charge  of  this  department. 
Stalls  were  provided  on  the  ground  for  about  seventy 
horses,  but  from  the  great  number  exhibited,  it  was  im- 
possible to  accommodate  in  this  way,  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole. 

We  have  only  room  at  present  for  the  following  no- 
Itoes: 

Of  Horses  there  were  fine  specimens  of  the  different 
classes }  but  as  the  writer  was'closely  engaged  in  other 
departments,  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
the  animals  exhibited.  Of  blood  horses,  we  noticed  im- 
ported Consternation,  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnet,  Esq.,  of 
Syracuse;  Young  Alexander,  owned  by  Mr.  Ireland, 
of  Albany,  and  Lance,  owned  by  Mr.  Huff',  of  Buffalo. 

Of  the  Morgan  stock,  there  were  some  excellent  spe- 
bimens  from  this  State,  and  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  The  Giflbrd  Morgan,  twenty-three  years 
old,  owned  by  Mr.  Wier,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  came 
over  to  the  fair  for  the  third  time,  not  for  premium; 
trat  just  to  show  that  time  has  not  yet  left  on  him  any 
mark  of  age  or  decrepitude.  Morgan  Hunter,  owned 
by  Ackley  &  Gilbert,  of  East  Hamilton,  Madison  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  the  Genera]  GKflbrd,  exhibited  by  G.  A.  Ma- 
son, of  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Major  Giflbrd,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Chelsea,  Vt.,  are  valuable  animals, 
olosely  resembling  their  sire,  the  Giflbrd  Morgan.  They 
attracted  great  attentien.  A  very  fine  and  showy  horse, 
four  years  old.  got  by  the  noted  Black  Hawk,  was  ex-. 
hibited  by  H.  Felton,  of  Tiponderoga. 

We  noticed  an  excellent  gray  stallion  owned  by 
Alex.  Maxwell,  of  Jackson,  Washington  county.  He  is  a 
hone  of  fine  Mtiou,  and  hondaome  appearaaco.    An 


Irish  hunter,  imported  in  1S43,  by  Mr.  Brovn,  of 
Johnstown,  Fulton  county,  appears  to  be  t  stnmg  tad 
vigorous  animal.  A  five-year-old  stallkn  of  his  get, 
owned  by  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  of  Scbeoectadj,  appeared 
favorably,  as  did  also  the  horses  of  Mr.  Nottingb&Qi,  of 
Palmyra,  and  Mr.  Blakeslee,  of  Cooneeiknt,  and  others. 

Of  draught  horses,  we  noticed  several  good  aniaak, 
particularly  Honest  Tom,  owned  by  Mr.  Petiit,  of 
Bridgwater,  Oneida  county,  an4  Tooo^  Alfred.  A 
chestnut  stallion  from  Canada,  weighiag  1,400  Wa.,  at- 
tracted  much  attention. 

Of  oolts  under  three  years  old,  there  vat  alsrgs  dis- 
play, though  we  were  unable  to  lean  particulan  io  re* 
gard  to  many  which  deserved  notice.  Mr.  Artfaw,  d 
Ticonderoga,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Bridport,  Yt,,  tsd  Mr. 
Austin,  of  Orwell,  Yt.,  each  exhibited  a  fine  two^eu- 
old,  by  Black  Hawk.  All  showedT  reoiarkaUesrmaKtry 
and  action  for  their  ages.  Mr.  Boniet,  of  Syraeaie, 
showed  a  very  handsome  colt,  by  Coosienstioa. 

The  Cattle  were  more  numeroos,  and  ia  general  of 
better  quality  than  have  ever  before  bees  oSsred  at(m 
shows.  The  greatest  display  was  by  the  Bctobs. 
The  Short-horns  were  better,  ob  the  whole,  tiiao  at 
our  shows  for  several  years  past.  Compsnag  the  dif. 
ferent  classes,  we  think  the  HercfordssadBeTcissvere 
more  evenly  good  than  the  Sbert-boms,  tboagh  amti&g 
the  latter  there  were  soaae  s|^endkl  animaU. 

Of  Short-horned  balls,  we  noticed  Col.  Sfaerrood's 
imported  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  bafi  »f  exceJJeni 
points;  a  fine  bull  exhibited  by  Mr.  Befi,  of  Mornsa- 
nia,  Westchester  county  ^  a  yearling  ball  o&rei  by  Mr. 
Morris,  of  the  latter  place.  There  were  aeteral  fa» 
cows  and  heifers  in  this  dass  froia  the  herds  of  OA. 
Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  Mr.  S.  P.  Chapnap,  of  Cksct 
vilie,  Madison  county,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Booe,  ti 
Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county. 

Of  Herefords,  the  principal  exhibitors  wereMr.St>> 
tham,  of  Black  Rock,  and  the  Messrs.  Biogbam,  of 
Yernaont.  There  were  several  well -shaped  bails,  *d 
some  excellent  oows — all  first-rate  kandUn-^  tta 
class. 

The  Devons  were  out  in  greater  niuaber8thaBaia''r 
previous  show.  Mr.  Wash  ben,  of  ButterDnta,  Otstis 
county,  had  forty  head  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Beck,  nf 
Sheldon,  Wyoming  county,  had  a  Dnmenas  delegtti<^ 
from  his  justly  esteemed  herd ;  aod  specimens  ti  ta< 
breed  in  smaller  numbers  were  shown  by  varioii?  ia& 
vidaals.  Among  bulls,  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Qa^ 
per,  of  Canada,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attentioa.  He 
was,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  moat  caaiplete  td 
finished  animals  ever  exhibited  at  our  ^ows;  aad  ^« 
think  the  breeders  of  Devons  are  under  special  oblige 
tions  to  Mr.  Gapper,  for  exhibiting  him  oa  this  occa* 
sion.  Grood  bulls  in  this  dala  were  showa  by  Mr.  Kt^ 
in<rton,  of  Sennett,  Mr.  Yan  Rensselaer,  aod  Mr. 
Washbon,  of  Butternuts,  Mr.  Law,  of  Meredith,  D^ 
1  aware  county,  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Aurora,  Erie  c«i*t, 
Mr.  Earle,  of  Salina,  and  others.  Fine  eows  aad  ^ 
fers  were  offered  by  Mr.  Washbon,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  A. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Yan  Rensselaer,  Mr.  Baker,  aad  otheis, 
whose  names  we  did  not  Icam. 

In  Ayrshires,  the  eompetitioa  was  aot  large;  let  u 
excellent  bull  and  some  cows  of  first  rate  quality  ve* 
shown  by  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Albany.  We  noticed,  ate. 
some  good  animals  in  this  class  offered  by  Mr.  Han^ 
of  Morrisania. 

The  fat  cattle  were  numerous,  and  generaSy  e» 
cellent.  A  fine  pair  of  Durham  oxea,  five  ysan  e)i 
weighing  5,000  lbs.,  were  shown  hj  Mr.  Sieldos  d 
Sennett,  Cayuga  county ;  a  fine  pair  of  the  sane  W«i 
four  years  old,  were  offered  by  Mr.  Bone,  of  3fcs* 
Morris,  who  also  exhibited  two  ramarlCBhiy  &t  w% 
nearly  full  blood  Durhams.  Mr.  I«eaidi,  of  Eatoa,  M» 
diton  oouBtji  showed  a  very  fiiia  oew,  torn  y««s  ^ 
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'Weighing  2100  lbs.,  a  cross  of  the  Darham,  and  a  pair 
of  large  oxen.  Mr.  Nowlan,  of  Sennett^  shoved  a 
pair  of  eroasobred  Darhams,  six  years  old,  weighing 
5236 — ^very  fat.  Mr.  Doty,  of  Wyoming  ooanty, 
showed  a  very  large  pair  of  red  oxen,  one  of  whieh 
y/rtM  a  very  fine  animal.  A  three-year  old  Durham 
heifer,  offered  by  Mr.  Barber,  of  CortlandTille,  attracted 
much  and  deserved  commendation.  She  is  an  animal 
of  uncommon  symmetry,  and  was  not  excelled  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  grazUr  by  any  animal  on  the 
grounds. 

Among  the  grast-fed  cattle  we  noticed  a  beaatifnl 
pair  of  Devon  oxen,  offered  by  Mr.  Beck.  For  lightness 
of  otTal  and  quality  of  flesh  they  were  justly  admired, 
and  showed  what  may  be  expected  of  good  Devons 
w^hen  turned  to  beef. 

The  working  oxen  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining particularly.  There  was  a  team  of  twenty 
yoke  from  Homer,  Cortland  county,  among  which  we 
noticed  several  yoke  of  good  appearance.  Mr.  Shel- 
don, of  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  had,  as  usual,  several 
yoke  of  oxen  and  steers,  of  good  form,  and  in  fine  con- 
dition. Mr.  Church,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  showed 
a  pair  of  four-year-old  cattle,  seven-eighths  Devon,  of 
good  form,  but  rather  small  size.  They  had  been 
trained  with  groat  care  by  Mr.  Church's  son,  and  exhi- 
bited a  perfection  of  dicipUne,  and  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence which  we  have  never  seen  equalled  in  their  species. 
Mr.  Wasbbon,  of  Butternuts^  and  Mr.  Bundy,  of  Otego, 
each  exhibited  several  pair  of  beautiful  cattle,  three 
and  four  years  old,  half  Devon,  by  a  bull  bred  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  Baltimore. 

Sheep  of  all  classes  were  well  represented.  The 
large  French  Merinos  were  shown  chiefly  by  Messrs. 
Binj^ham,  of  Vermont.  Other  Merinos  of  less  size  of 
carcass,  but  finer  quality  of  wool,  were  shown  by  CoL 
Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  Mr.  J.  L.  Randall,  of  Lysander, 
Mr.  Blakeslee,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Vermont.  Fine  Saxons  were  shown  by  Mr.  Church  and 
Mr.  Crocker,  of  Vernon,  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Bingham,  of 
Vermont.  Some  excellent  sheep,  a  cross  of  the  Saxon 
and  Merino,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Canaan, 
Columbia  county.  South  Downs  of  good  quality  were 
ahown  by  Col.  Sherwood,  and  Mr.  Wakeman,  of  Her- 
kimer. Of  long-wooled  breeds,  there  were  some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Leicesters  shown  by  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  showed  some 
good  Cotswolds. 

The  show  of  Swine,  though  better  than  that  of  some 
years,  was  not  equal  to  the  best.  There  were  some 
good  specimens  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  of  that  breed 
crossed  with  the  Berkshires.  We  noticed  some  young 
pigs  bred  by  Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  of  Guelpti,  Canada 
West.  They  were  a  variety  which  Mr.  Parsons  has 
been  several  years  in  producing  from  a  cross  of  the 
Sussex  and  Russian  grass  breed.  They  are  small  in 
bone,  of  handsome  form,  and  give  an  excellent  quality 
of  flesh. 

The  show  of  Poultet  was  oompaiatively  meagre, 
smd  devoid  of  that  interest  which  has  for  several  years 
attached  to  this  department.  We  noticed  several  coops 
of  large  fowls  of  the  Malay  race ;  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Albany, 
made  quite  a  display  of  beautiful  Java  Bantams.  They 
formed  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  poultry  show. 
There  were  a  few  specimens  Bremen  geese,  Muscovy 
and  top-knot  ducks. 

Daixt  PaoDUCTS  were  less  in  quantity  than  at  Buf- 
falo; but  the  display  was,  notwithstanding,  creditable 
in  extent ;  and  we  learned  from  the  committee  having 
charge  of  this  department,  that  the  quality  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  was  generally  excellent.  We  observed  that 
there  was  considerable  competition  from  the  principal 
dairy  districts  in  this  state,  and  there  were  several 
famples  of  cheese  from  Ohio.    The  lots  being  simply 


designated  by  numbers,  we  were  unable  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  competitors,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

The  Implement  Depaetment  was  admirably  filled, 
forming  a  display  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  ever  before  seen.  We  shall  notice  the  arti- 
cles more  particularly  hereafter.  The  principal  exhi- 
bitors were  Messrs.  Emery  and  Wheeler,  of  Albany, 
Burrall,  of  Geneva,  Rapalje  and  Briggs,  of  Rochester, 
Starbuck,  of  Troy,  Eddy,  of  Union  Village,  Washington 
county. 

The  Plowing  Match  was  contested  by  eighteen 
teams.  The  writer  was  not  present  at  the  match,  but 
from  having  seen  the  ground  after  the  work  was  done, 
is  enabled  to  say  that  it  was  done  in  a  manner  superior 
to  that  of  any  he  has  before  witnessed  at  the  matches 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

*^  Mechanics'  Hall"  was  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  articles,  to  notice  all  of  which  would  require  much 
more  space  than  we  can  spare.  .We  noticed  a  " Dairy 
Steamer"  for  warming  and  heating  milk  in  cheese- 
dairies.  Certificates  in  relation  to  its  operation  stated 
that  steam  sufficient  for  warming  the  millc  of  sixty  cows 
can  be  got  up  in  thirty  minutes.  It  appears  to  be  a 
useful  article.  It  was  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Bushnell^ 
Utica. 

A  great  number  of  stoves  were  exhibited,  embracing 
all  the  improvements  in  this  line.  Mynderse  &  Co.,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  exhibited  stoves  with  Race's  regulator 
attached,  as  represented  in  a  cut  on  another  page  of 
this  number.  It  is  a  valuable  invention.  Dudley  & 
Co.,  of  Buflalo,  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  stoves, 
the  largest  of  which  (Hathaway's)  is  capable  of  doing 
the  work  for  the  largest  hotels.  The  price  is  $300. 
A  double  acting  force-pump  shown  by  Downs,  Myndere6 
&  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  appears  to  be  an  improvement  oft 
pumps  heretofore  in  use. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Albany,  exhibited  Dix's  anti-friction 
press.  It  is  a  powerful  machine,  being  capable,  by  the 
power  of  one  man,  of  cutting  teeth  from  cold  cast-steel 
plates,  suitable  for  saw-mill  saws. 

A  sewing  machine,  offered  by  Mowry  &  Johnson, 
New  York,  was  a  curiosity.  It  sowed  two  thicknesses 
of  cloth  in  a  firm  manner  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  per 
minute.    The  price  of  the  machine  is  $100. 

In  the  **  Manufacturer's  Hall"  the  display  was 
large  and  attractive,  but  from  the  great  crowd  of  people 
which  constantly  filled  the  building,  it  was  impossible 
to  take  particular  notes  of  the  articles,  and  we  must 
refer  to  the  reports  of  committees.  Among  the  fabrics 
we  noticed  broad-cloths,  cassimeres,  and  shawls,  manu- 
factured by  D.  Kellog,  Skaneateles.  The  shawls  attract* 
ted  great  attention,  and  were  much  sought  after  by  pur- 
chasers. His  other  articles  were  of  a  quality  that  did 
credit  to  the  manufacturer. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  useful  articles  of  house- 
hold manufacture,  and  a  large  number  of  fancy  arti- 
cles. 

In  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Department,  the  display 
was  less  extensive  than  in  some  former  years,  especiaUy 
in  fiowers,  which,  from  the  unprecedented  drouth  whicn 
has  prevailed  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
state,  have  not  developed  themselves  in  their  usual 
perfection.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruits,  too,  has 
been  afiected  by  the  same  cause.  Still  the  fruits  exhi- 
bited, were  mostly  of  good  quality  and  fine  appearance. 
Very  fine  peaches  were  shown  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Rochester,  by  Elwanger  &  Barry,  and  others.  Ap- 
ples and  pears  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  were  exhi- 
bited by  B.  Hodge  and  A.  Bryant,  of  Buffalo,  J.  W.  P. 
Allen,  of  Oswego,  John  Morse,  Cayuga^j^dge ;  and  a 
very  handsome  collection  from  northern  and  middle 
Illinois,  by  Messrs.  Harkness,  Overman,  and  Kennicott. 
Fine  specimens  of  plums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Denniston, 
of  Albany, — ^who  presented  fifty-five  varieties  from  his 
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own  gftrden;  by  Dr.  H.  Wendell|  of  Albany,  by  El- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Roohesteri  R.  Woolwortb,  H.  6. 
Dickerton,  and  others. 

There  were  good  apeoimens  of  grape*  shown  by 
Messrs.  Langworthy  of  Rochester,  Coppock  of  Buf- 
falo, Hastings  of  Clinton,  and  others. 

Of  Flowsas  we  noticed  specimens,  both  singly  and  in 
bouquets,  from  J.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  Dr.  Jackson,  of 
Schenectady— (who  exhibited  a  collection  of  splendid 
seedling  yerbenas  of  his  own  raising,)  and  Mr.  Le 
Couteulx,  of  Buffalo.  The  latter  gentleman  presented 
seYoral  specimens  of  new  variegated  asters,  of  rare 
character,  and  most  beautiful  appearance,  which  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  all. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  this  department  may  be 
mention^  a  cornucopia,  offered  by  Mr.  Barber,  of 
Homer.  Its  frame-work  was  of  wire,  the  exterior 
tastefully  covered  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  from  its 
internal  cavity,  the  finest  and  most  luscious  fruits  of 
various  kinds  were  pouring  out.  It  was  an  object 
which  received  warm  commendations. 

A  very  pretty  article  consisting  of  a  grass  bouquet 
on  a  moss-covered  stand,  was  much  praised  for  the 
good  taste  displayed  in  its  structure.  We  did  not  learn 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  show  ol  Vegetables  was  limited,  the  preva- 
lence of  the  drouth  being  sensibly  seen  in  this  depart- 
ment. As  usual  there  were  some  large  pumpkins,  one 
of  which  weighed  126  lbs.  We  noticed  some  safnplcs 
of  seedling  potatoes  of  good  tize  and  shape,  but  did  not 
learn  the  name  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  Adsaess  by  Prof.  Johkiton  was  listened  to  by 
A  very  large  audience,  and  was  received  with  much 
approbation.  The  subject-matter  consisted  of  two  prin- 
oipal  divisions.  The  first  embracing  a  general  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe;  and 
the  second  a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  agri- 
onlture  and  its  connection  with  the  sciences.  It  was  a 
document  of  considerable  length,  and  occupied  upwards 
of  an  hour  in  the  delivery ;  but  the  deep  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  people  in  the  beginning,  was  maintained 
to  the  last,  as  was  indicated  by  the  hearty  cheers  which 
greeted  the  speaker  at  the  close.  In  a  word  it  may  be 
Md  that  the  high  reputation  which  Prof.  Johnston  bad 
jusquired  among  our  people,  through  his  writings,  was 
Xully  supported  by  the  address;  and  we  cannot  but 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  impressions  by  the  first  ac- 
quaintance have  been  mutually  favorable.  Our  oppor- 
tunities for  hearing  the  address  would  not  justify  ah 
attempt  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of  it,  and  our  readers 
most  be  content  to  wait  for  its  appearance  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Society. 

Among  the  distingnised  visitors  at  the  fair,  were 
Hon.  Hekbt  ChATy  of  Kentucky,  Vice  President  Fill- 
MOEEf  Gov.  Fish,  Ex-Gov.  Mabct  and  Lieut.  Gov. 
Patterson,  Hon.  Fas.  Ga anger,  of  New  York,  Gen. 
Wool,  Hon.  Mr.  Clinoman,  M.  C,  from  North 
Carolina,  Hon.  H.  L.  Elbworth,  of  Indiana,  and  nu- 
merous delegates  from  the  Canadas  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Associations  of  the  different  states  of  the  Union. 


Draining. — ^The  full  advantages  of  thorough  under- 
draining  are  rarely  appreciated.  An  excellent  practial 
farmer  in  this  state,  who  has  laid  down  several  miles 
of  tile  drains,  thinks  that  thorough  draining  will  do  more 
to  improve  the  agriculture  of  New  York,  than  all  other 
improvements  [without  it]  combined.  Lands  inclining 
to  be  wet  can  be  plowed  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  an 
eminent  ad^ntage  to  some  crops, — ^the  plowing  can  be 
done  with  far  greater  ease, — and  one  plowing  will 
pulverise  the  soil  as  well  as  three  on  undrained  wet 
lands.  The  great  advantage  is  in  the  vast  increase  in 
thd  amount  of  drops. 


UM  of  PreMfuM 

^wardtd  at  tk*  State  Fair  at  S^tiemt, 

CATTLE— Shost  Hoan. 

BvLLs— Oeor  three  ftan  dU-^l.  To  J.  U.  Sborvoai  A^hn, 
•89.-3.  Thoouu  Belt,  MorriMofo,  SJ3.— 3.  6.  P.C%HB.(loe£ 
TiUe,  $5.— —  IVv  fwirt  old.— I,  Wm.  FnUer,  Skneileki.  |».-t 
A.  G.  Perry,  6l0.— 3.  J.  B.  Burnet,  SfrBciBe.9i — Tet^na.-^ 
h.  O.  Moms,  Momaania,  916.-2.  S.  P.  OMpnn,  SM.->a.  N« 
awmrded.^— CoivM^L  U  G.  Horxis,  tlO-1  J.  M.  Skrwwl 
Traiia.  and  t3. 

Cows.— 1  S.  P.  Chapnian,  8S5.— 9.  L.  6.  Uank  9I5-<3l  J.  H 
Sherwood,  95— Two  ffears  old  Heifers.—!.  F.  RsKfa.  fiooeruBh, 
Sao— 3.  h.  F.  AUen,  BUck  Rock,  $10—3.  F.  RaiciL  $5 — !«! 
linga. — 1.  Ambrone  Stevens,  New-York,  #15-^  i.  SI  j^Wcrwcoi, 

916—B.  8.  P.  Chapman,  85. Cahe9—l.  L.  F.  iyka,  8lO-i  J 

M.  Shanrood,  Traua.  and  83. 

DEVONS. 

BvhL9.—Over  three  fears  cid.—l.  R.  ST.  Tai  fbemthgr.  ftrctcr. 
uata,  9'25— 9.  R.  M.  Remin^on,  Sennet,  9l$->).  J  osj^Bhsotcc, 
Westchester,  95-^2Vpo  ^eare  oU.— 1.  Darjd  S:  EaA  Svliaa.  ift- 

3.  U.  N.  Washbon.  Butternuts.  910 TeadiMff.—h  H.N.  W^ 

bon,  915^r-3.  Darid  C.  Howe,  SW Calrcc— 1.  B.  P.  Beet  iW- 

don.  S10-3L  H.  N.  Waahboo,  Trana.  and  S3. 

Cows.— 1.  Ambrose  Stevens,  93S— ft.  H.  N.  Waahhoo.  fl.>-i 

B-  P.  Beck,  85 Two  y&tri  cid.—l.  L.  F.  .\Bea,  |»-2.  aud  3.  E 

P.  Beck,  8iO  and  8$ Yem§i»g9.—l.  H.  N.  \tariitML  fl3-i  & 

P.  Beck,  810—3.  R.  H.  Vau  Renawlaer,  8S — CAxt.-^  E  N. 
Woshbdii,  810—3.  Ambrose  Stevens,  Trans,  sad  tS. 

UKREPOR.DS. 

BvLLf.— TVso  ytars  M.—1.  AHen  Ayraah,  6«aeswb  f»-l  W. 

B:  Gotham,  BUck  Rock,  8liO Cofocs.— t  W.  fl.  Sothua,  CIO- 

3.  A.  A>TanIt.  Trnns.  and  83- 

Co^VB.^l.  W.  H.  Sothanr,  8»— S.  A.  AyrwdSi^^liS-X  U  F.  Al. 
ien,  85— IVe  ffsars  aid  Met/ere^— 1.  Vf.  H.  Sofbna.  [fv  CaqKoe) 

820—3.  A,  Ayranlt,  810 Yearlings—^  W. H. Si^m. (fri it*. 

ny  Lind,)  810—3.  L.  P.  ASen.  85 Oafew.— L  L  F.  Ailoi,  flt^- 

8.  W.  H.  Sotham,  Trans,  and  83. 

A  YRSHIR.E  S 

Bcixs— 1.  E.  P.  Prentice.  Aibony,  89S— 3.  L.  6.  Iforrit  in — 
Ctilr«.— 1.  E.  P.  Preatke,  810. 

Cows.— 1.  E.  P.  Prentice.  8S5— 3.  Robert  Uam.  Mont  Mstra, 
9l&—Tieo  pears  oU.—l.  E.  P.  Prentice.  8* — Yeabup-V  E. 
P.  Prentice,  815— 3.  Robert  Rone,  810—3.  1*  OMoniij^— 
Cahfes.—!.  B.  P.  PreAtiee,  810. 

NATIVE  AND  CROSS  BREKD8. 

Cows.— 1.  David  S.  Eari.  8dO-^3.  S.  P.  ChapnHui,  ^IV-l  L  G. 

Morris,  84 Two  fears  ak.—l.  C.  C.  Cook,  815-4.  H  S.  Ed, 

810—3.  L.  8.  Buadf,  Otejro,  83 TmriimBL—h  C  SteUoa  See. 

net,  810-^  P.  B.  WilQ»nia.  88—3.  R.  M.  Renaosun,  «;>— 
Calvei.-!.  C.  Merriman.  89—3.  S.  C.  P&Tker,  lYsns. 

WORKING  OXRN. 

Beat  team  of  30  yoke  from  anj  cooniy,  to  CortbindeeemT.  S3(^ 
—Sinj^  ypb.— 1.  E.  Sheldon,  835— 9l  Joha  Bryden.  tl^  '^ 
ram  CilA,  Trans,  and  89 — 'Sett  trm$ied  CmtU.'-J.  E  R.  Oa± 
SUver  Medal. 

.  STEERS. 

Three  wars  6li.—1.  If.  H.  Eastman.  #10—3.  B.  W.  ^heU^n  9V- 

3.  J.  N.  Clyde.  Trans,  and  83 Turn  feeav  «U.— I.  R  H.  ^^Kt^ter, 

810-3.  B.  W.  Skcklon,  88—3.  J,  N.  Clyde,  Tiwb.  ud  *5— 
Yeaiiings.—!.  James  H.  l^herriU,  88—3.  H.  Shekka,«5--3.  J-  £u, 
Trans,  and  83. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Pair  qfOren.—!.  L.  Doty,  833—3.  E.  Sheldon.  815-3.  im  No* 

Inn,  Avon,  810 Stn«ie  Oar.— 1.  E.  Mnnson,  815-9L  H  5N^« 

810-»— Cow.— 1.  Clement  Leach,  815—4.  Robert  Roae.  t»— 
Pair  of  Steers^— I.  Robert  Rone,  815— Bs(/ki.— L  J.  Bate* 
Homer,  810. 

AnixaLs  FAttTt!**!)  ny  Hat  am©  Gaass  oin.r.—Hir  «f  Om^- 

1.  B.  P.  Beck,  838-^  Israel  Boies,  Cotttanl  819 Sia^  AHn 

—1.  E.  SheMoa,  89-8.  Johv  RMn>s,  83-3.  J.  R  Bvaet,  Tra»- 
—Cows.—!.  Robert  Allen,  810. 

POkETG!f  CATTLE. 

Best  Haraferd  boll,  Ij.  G.  Btnfh^i,  WiBisleii,  TsnMiSK- 
Best  Devon  bull.  R.  C.  Oapper,  Ctuiadiu  835— Bestvesiiiss blllL 
Biiifrham,  Vermont,  810— Best  bull  catf,  R.  C.  GaMcr.  Si 

Beat  Cow— 1.  To  «*S^,"  885,  aMi  3.  le  "cKny,"  tlS,  W 
Herefords  and  owned  by  L.  6.  Biiiffham,  Yennona. 

HORSES. 

PoH  ALL  Woitlt.— Steffion*.— 1.  Wm.  Fer^am.  85^-1  N* 
tinahaai  ft  AUen,  Palmyra,  818— a  SavM  Omd.  8S-4.  a  B^- 

Una«  Yooau Mare  amd  Colt.— I.  KMibea  H.  RoA,  8»-S  ^ 

ward  Miinson,  819— 3L  Anthony  Decker,  88—1.  Wa.  ?tia, 
Tonatt. 

Fon  'PtLAWnr^SltMSuu.—h  Noctfaighaat  ft  AOis.  9»-i  Co- 
nelios  Schobey.  818—3.  John  D.  Spinner,  Herkimer,  8?-*  J  * 

Thompson.  Yoiiatt. Jilirt  ami  Ceft.— S.  David  Wei^e.  fiS-l 

J.  H  Lambemon,  YooaA. 

Blooi>— SfoffioiM.— 1.  W.  W.  naff,  880-8.  Ctoik*  EwJH*- 
3.  Simon  Sohermerhom.  88—4.  Pnrdoo  Austin.  Yoostt  To  C-* 
nenutioft,"  own^  by  J.  B.  Burnet.  Cenflkate  as  tfae  ben  ss  usi 
dass,  he  Imring  heretoA>re  been  awaided  the  Sam  pfw- 

Thbsx  txahs  otD.—StaUioas.—i.  A-  Boiler,  815-4.  K.  M-^ 
810—3.  H.  S.  Marsh,  Vouatt— 4.  Wm.  Norton,  Traas. — Jt^- 
1.  Ellaa  "niomka,  81S. 

Two  TSARS  OLD.— S(aBfMi»— 1.  F.  BfowB,  8l0-<^  R.  G.  Ajii«. 

Ticonderoea,  85—3.  J.  Van  Hoesen,  Trans. Meret-l  i<*-s ^ 

Boshart,  810-8.  N.  R.  WiMiatns.  85—8.  J.  N.  B<*»es.Tn» 

YsAXLmos.— ae(i0f»n«.~l.  j.  Mnir,  85—8.  t.  OoaMoAais^r^ 
•tt— 3,  Nathan  Soole,  Trans.— —Moras.— 1.  W.  B  YsaStfk,!*' 
8.  8.  A.  OffiMkt,  Touau. 
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_  Matchsd.— 1.  H.  6<Mild>  MS-^S.  ThoniM  8.  Clark,  tlQh-a  Amos 
lewis,  86-4.  H.  Otu,  85. 

OKiDmo*.— CeitificaM  to  Arden  MerriU,  RMev— 1.  H.  L.  Barker, 
•10-8.  S.  8.  Vaufffal^  88—3.  JoUji  Len,  86-4.  Nebon  Boomer,  84. 

Foajtiax. —StaUiotu  — L  I-^  D.  Harlow,  Vcnnoui,  (POO— 2.  J.  Anh- 
<Hrd,  Vermoui,  815—3.  Calvin  Blodgett,  Vermoiit,  88—4.  G.  F. 
l¥Jieekr,  YouatL 

SHEEP. 

l^yo  WooLBD. — Bucks,  over  two  ytar$  cU.—l.  Geo.  Swailc,  810 
•^9.  L.  P.  AHeii,  88-^.  Cnarlea  N.  Hudson,  8&— {/iuf«r  two  pears 
0U.—1.  Tbonuu  Terry,  810— ii.  Wm.  RatUboiie,  88~&  C  N.  Hud- 
•on,  85-^— Pen  of  five  ewes,  over  two  years. — 1.  Tkoniaa  Terry,  #10 

^-2.  Wm.  Rathboiie,  8tI Under  tioo  ynrj.— 1.  Geo.  Swails,  8l0 

— — Pi«  bade  Lawbs. — 1.  James  Bickneil,  8d— 9.  Thomas  Terry, 
▲m.  81iepberd  wd  83— *-.FV««  £u;e  lMMbs.^X,  C.  N.  Hudsou,  88. 

MiDDLK  WooLKD.— £Mifc«,  ovoT  two  yfiOTS  oU.~l.  Z,  B.  Wako- 
Biau,  Uerkiiner,  810—2.  J.  M.  ^Sherwood,  8tf--3.  L.  F.  Allen,  85— 
— IfuHder  two  years,— I.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  810— t.  Wm.  Rolvon, 

#*— 3.  Z.  B.  Wakemui,  85 Pen  qffive  Etces^  over  two  years.— 

1.  Wto.  Robson,  810—2-  'A.  B.  Wakenum,  88—3.  J.  M.  Sherwood, 

•9 fMder  tioe  years.— I.  Z.  B.  Wakomaii,  810-^  E.  R.  1>U.  85 

Pen  ff  fine  buek  Vimbs.—l.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  88—2.  Wm. 

Rolusoii,  Am.  Shepherd  aud  S3 Etoe  Larnbs.—l,  Z.  B.  Wake- 
num, 89—2.  Wm.  Robson,  Ain.  Shepherd  and  83. 

MsRiKos.— Budbf,  OMT  two  years.— I.  N.  M.  Dart,  810—9.  Jos. 

Blakealee,  8«*-a.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  85 Ohder  two  pears.— 1.  J. 

J).  Paiteraon,  WeaifieW,  8lO:-2.  D.  S.  Curtis,  88—3.  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood. $S Pen  ef  Ewes,  over  two  years.— I.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  810 

—a.  N.  M.  Daru  8h— 3-  RoimUU  &  MiUiman,  9^-^— Under  two  years, 

1.  J.  Blakestee,  810. 

Saxo.xs. — BuekSy  over  two  years. — 1.  S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  810— 

2.  S.  B.  Crocker,  Veruon,  88—3.  S.  II.  Church,  85 Under  two 

pears.— 1.  ».  B.  Crocker,  810— &  R.  I.  Raiuom,  8S— 0.  Joseph  Ilas- 
well,  Sa-^—Pen  cf  Ewes^  over  two  years.— 1.  S.  H.  Church,  810—2. 

8.  B.  Crocker,  8S— 3.  RRn«Uill  Jt  Milliraau,  85 Under  ttro  years. 

—1.  R.  I.  Raiuom,  810—2.  S.  H.  Church,  88—3.  Raudall  k,  Miili- 
DUUV,  85. 

The  Habtfosd  Prsmium.— For  this  prise  of  8 100,  there  was  but 
one  entry,  thnt  oT  A.  L.  Biiigham,  of  Cornwall,  Vermont,  to  whom 
b  was  awarded. 

FoARiGjs.—Long  WoaleJ.—To  Geon^e  Miller,  of  Canada,  fer 
heal  Buck,  810— and  nUo  for  best  pens  of  Buck  and  Ewe  Lambs,  S5 

on  each Merinos.— Be^i  Buck,  to  E.  Robuieon,  of  Vermont,  810 

For  best  five  Ewcyf,  to  M.  Biu^bam,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  and  to  E.  Ro- 
binsun,  85  each.  The  comimuee  recommend  m  diploma  to  h.  G. 
BJ»«ii«uu,  tu   two  Ewed. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

lMy»  Woou.— Ofwr  tseo  years.— let.  iB>  OBid  tt.  83,  to  J.  M. 

Sherwood Under  two  year*.— 1.  z.  B.  Wakemaii,  85—3.  Thos. 

'terry,  Aiu.  Sheplierd. 

MiDDLK  Wooui.— Ooer  two  years.— ImL  Sd  aud  3d,  to  J.  Reeves, 
•6, 83,  and  Am.  Shepherd.  ' 

SHEPHERDS'  DOG. 

1.  To  M.  Bingham,  Vermont.  85. 

SWINE. 

BoABs.— Omt  two  years,— 2.  H.  N.  Washbon.  85 Yearlings.— 

1.  James  Gilkesou,  810—2.  David  Preston,  85—3.  B,  Williams,  ^S— 
— Six  months.— Q.  C.  R.  Nichols,  83. 

8ow«.— ►iVarlwf*.- 2.  Fmnkliu  Thaver,  83. 

Pi»8.— 1.  Rufus  Cosiitt,  810—2.  H.  N.  Washbon,  85. 

POULTRY. 

Fowls.— Best  Polanda,  to  J.  S.  Chesehroagh,  83— Best  Large 
fowls,  to  John  J.  Boalmrt,  83— Java  Bantams,  to  E.  Platl,  Albany, 

MiTSCOTT  Ducks.— Best,  to  Charles  N.  Hudson,  83. 

CcssB^— Besi  huge,  U)  David  C<>8sitt,  83. 

FARM  IMPLE.MENTS,  Ac. 

Plows. — ^The  committee  on  Plows  are  to  have  anotber  meeting, 
before  they  make  their  decision. 

Beet  Farm  Wagoiu  D.  W.  Sceley,  85. 

Best  Harrow,  A.  H,  Fitch,  83. 

Best  Com  Cultivator.  Jereiaiah  Fink,  88. 

Best  Panning  Mill,  Jacob  Clapper,  85. 

BeM  Corn  Stalk  Cutter,  J.  C.  Rich,  83. 

BeJit  Straw  Cutter,  J.  C.  Rich,  83. 

Best  Com  and  Cob  Crusher,  H.  L.  Enery,  85. 

Best  Clover  Machijie,  Rapalje  &  Briirn,  Rochester,  85. 

Best  Ox  Cart,  Paris  Btirl>er,  Homer,' iQ. 

Best  Horse  Rake,  R.  H.  Cbsse,  82. 

Best  Ox  yoke,  Gkieon  Hotehkiss,  82. 

Best  Carriage  Harness,  Moses  Clierry,  83. 

Best  Saddle  aud  Brklle,  B.  Suit,  88. 

Best  Chum,  E.  R.  Dix.  82. 

Best  X^ozen  Axes,  D.  R.  Barton.  Rochester,  8tti 

IK'S!  Cheese  Press,  L.  Raymond,  82. 

Be9t  Grain  Cradle,  Chas.  Clow,  82. 

Best  Six  Hand  Rakes,  H.  L.  Emery,  82. 

Best  Six  Hay  ForkA,  J.  Vauormau.  82. 

Best  Six  Grass  Scythes,  H.  C.  W^hite,  82. 

Best  Six  Cradle  Scythes,  Rapalje  A  Brigg*.  82. 

Best  Six  Manure  Forks,  Rapalje  ft  Briggs,  82. 

Best  Hay  Rigging,  J.  N.  Ransom,  82. 

Best  Six  Dozen  Com  Brooms,  G.  W.  S.  Brownton,  8SL 

Best  Tlorse  Power,  L.  B.  Benton,  Penn  Yan,  85. 

Best  Tlireshing  Machine,  B.  G.  Hathaway,  810. 

Best  Seed  Planter,  Rapalie  *  Briggs,  83. 

Best  Wheat  Drill,  Aaron  Palmer,  Dinloma. 

Best  Grain  Drill,  with  apparatus  for  oepositingthe  manore,  Henry 
HoflVnan,  Dinloma. 

Best  Broad  Cast  Sower,  Silas  S.  Sage,  Diploma. 

Best  Wheat  Cultivator.  D.  B.  Rogers,  DiMona. 

Be«  Foitabb  Saw  1^,  li.  L.  £toMy»  Aiptow* 


Bent  Corn  Sbeller  for  Hone  Power,  H.  L.  Emery,  Diploma. 

Best  Corn  Shelter  for  Hand  PkArer,  Harris  ft  Carter,  DiploouL 

Best  Show  of  Agricultural  Implemenu,  Rapalje  ft  Briggs,  Diplo- 
ma and  820. 

Best  Show  of  Agricultural  Inmlements  made  m  the  State,  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  exhiuiior,  £.  J.  Burrall,  Geneva,  Dipl(^ 
ma  and  820 

The  collection  of  Implement  by  H.  L.  Emery,  are  recommended 
to  the  Society  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  for  their  exceUent  quality 
aiyl  fijiish. 

H.  E.  Smith,  for  Hotm  Power.  Diploma. 

Best  Saddle,  R.  T.  Norgrove,  Syracune,  Silver  MedaL 

Sausage  Meat  Cutler,  Burdick  ft  Cushing,  Diploma. 

PIX)WING  MATCH. 

1.  To  E.  Davis,  Watertowu,  810—2.  W.  G.  BraJnerd,  Roma,  88 
—a  Samuel  Philbps,  85—4.  H.  D.  Preston.  Elbridge,  85. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Tiansaciions  of  tne  Society,  was  awarded 
to  Samuel  Lydennan,  Geneva ;  Enoch  Marks.  Ononnaga ;  O.  How- 
land,  Owasco;  Thomas  Miller,  Homer;  J.  F.  Maher,  Clavj  Wm. 
Miller,  Onondaga;  Rol)ert  Taylor.  Skaneateles ;  l*homas  Ala.  Au- 
burn ;  N.  Knirteti.  Scipio ;  John  Baker ;  J.  Porter,  Onou-  Hill ;  J*. 
T.  Hill,  Lenox:  Wm.  Heming  and  Jolm  Morris,  Onondaga. 

CHEESE. 

100  lbs.  less  than  one  year  cld.—l.  R.  D.  Brown,  Fairfield.  815—81 
P.  Carter,  Lj'sander,  810—3.  Samuel  Mathews,  LitchAela,  85—4* 
James  P.  Hitchcock.  Traxton,  Trans. 

Messrs.  )X)lpb  ft  Barber,  of  Richmond,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  kX  of 
"  English  Dairy  "  Cheeie,  very  fiiie,  for  which  they  were  awarded 

a  Diploma.  

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  and  largest  quantity,  made  from  five  cowi  in  thirty 
days,  to  Nelson  Van  Ness,  825—2.  To  John  Hdbert,  815. 

Made  in  June.—l.  John  Shattnek,  810—2.  Jolm  F.  Clark,  85— 8i 
Abram  Adams,  Trans. 

Made  at  any  time.— I.  Horace  Clam,  815—2.  John  Holbert,  81<^ 
3.  John  Shattuek,  85—4.  Noah  Hitchcock.  Jr.,  Trans. 

Made  by  Oiris.—l.  Miss  Bardwell,  Otisco,  Silver  MQk  Cnp-^ 
Misses  Van  Ness,  Mayville,  pair  of  Butter-lmivea— ^  Misa  M.  S. 
Hopkins,  Cortlaudville,  set  of  Tea-spoons. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

1.  Peter  Mitehelt,  810—2.  Charles  W.  Taylor,  85—3.  Loiaaii 
Shepherd,  83—4.  E.  R.  Dix,  Trans.  < 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Woolen  Bbrnkets.—!.  O.  W-  Henry,  86—2.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Yooriiee% 
84—3.  N.  M.  Cobura,  82. 

Flannel.— 1.  G.  W.  Henry,  86—2.  Cliester  Claxk,  84— a  C.  La^ft- 
rence,  82L 

Woolen  Cloth.-^h  W.  Bakw,  810—2.  Mrs.  Vopiheca,  te-a.  B, 
W.  Abbott,  83. 

Woolen  Carjpets.—l.  W.  E.  Talman,  810—9.  J.  Conger,  88— &  8. 
Goodell,83. 

Rag  Carpei.—l,  A.  A.  Sweet,  85—2.  Caroline  Tice,  84—3.  Bet- 
sey lloflhiau,  Trans. 

Heanh  JtHgs.—l.  E.  Sheldon,  85-4.  Mlasee  J.  and  M.  Robb,  tfi 
—3.  Miss  J.  M.  LatKrop,  83—4.  Mis.  H.  Wier,  82. 

For  pair  Keruy  Woolen  BlankeU.— To  Mrs.  J.  W.  Collins,  84. 

Far  Double  Carpet  Coverlids.— 1.  Wm.  Wrig^it,  86 — 2.  L.  T.  Kfaiu 
shair,  84—3.  Wm.  Wright,  83-4.  Mrs.  H.  Wier,  82-6.  J.  E.  D|- 
derman,  Trans. 

For  15  Yards  Kersey.— L  and  2.  Mrs.  J.  HarroU,  85  and  84—3. 
Mrs.  H.  Wier.  82. 

For  Knit  WoUen  Sio^ings.—l.  H.  B.  Lawton,  89—9.  Bapte% 
Clarke,  Trans. 

For  Wove  Woolen  Stodemgt.—l.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Noyet,  85^-9.  Mlf .  8. 
H.  Church,  Trans. 

For  Woolen  Fringe  Mittens,— I,  C.  Lawrence,  82—9.  H.  ClarkSi 
Trans. 

For  Pair  of  Gloves,  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Noyes,  Diploma. 

For  Pair  LadyU  Mittene,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Marshall,  Diploma. 

For  Bvekakin  Mittens,  verv  superior,  to  Z.  ft  W.  Case,  OloreA- 
ville.  Diploma.  {Ts  be  eontinued.) 

■  I  ■■■■  -        ■ I  '  I  «    I    I     ■   — *«♦ 

CoEK  Fodder  akd  Pumpkins. — J.  H.  Jenne,  in  tho 
Boston  Cultivator,  says  that  two  cows,  in  fine  orderi 
fed  on  corn^fodder,  and  with  eack  a  large  pmnpkin  a 
day,  ffftve  foarteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  When  th* 
corn-fodder  and  pumpkins  were  gone,  they  were  fed  on 
good  bay,  when  they  fell  off  to  seven  quarts  per  day. 

HxKS  BATING  THEiK  XG08. — Hens,  it  is  well  known, 
when  kept  shut  up,  are  very  apt  to  eat  their  eggs. 
The  best  preventive  is  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
lime  and  gravel,  lind  wiik  nu^  in  som^  fern;^.  The 
nest  should  ^e  so  tieep  in  the  boxes  that  they  cannot 
reach  them  while  standing  on  the  edge. 

BAaLET. — Myron  Adams,  of  East  Blpomfield,  N.  T., 
s'.ates  that  nine  premium  barley  crops  have  been  raised 
in  that  township  in  the  last  six  years;  the  greatest  69 
btishels  per  acre,  the  least,  4Bi  bushels;  the  average, 
59)  bushels;  th9  average  cost,  including  interest  on 
land,  $10;  average  price,  50  cents;  average  nett  pro- 
fit, $14  per  acre.  They  all  grew  after  well  manur^ 
corn;  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  in  nearly  every  cagf, 
was  3  btishels  per  acre. 
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own  garden;  by  Or.  H.  Wendell ,  of  Albany,  by  £1- 
wanger  Sc  Barry,  Roohester,  R.  Woolwortb,  H.  G. 
JOickerson,  and  others. 

There  were  good  specimens  of  grapes  shown  by 
Messrs.  Langworthy  of  Rochester,  Coppock  of  Buf- 
falo, Hastings  of  Clinton,  and  others. 

Of  Flowx&s  we  noticed  specimens,  both  singly  and  in 
bouquets,  from  J.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  Dr.  Jaoksou,  of 
Schenectady — (who  exhibited  a  collection  of  splendid 
seedling  rerbenas  of  his  own  raising,)  and  Mr.  Le 
Coutealx,  of  Bafialo.  The  latter  gentleman  presented 
several  specimens  of  new  variegated  asters,  of  rare 
character,  and  most  beautiful  appearance,  which  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  all. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  this  department  may  be 
mentioned  a  eornooopia,  offered  by  Mr.  Barber,  of 
Homer.  Its  frame- work  was  of  wire,  the  exterior 
tAstefuUy  covered  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  from  its 
internal  cavity,  the  finest  and  most  luscious  fruits  of 
various  kinds  were  pouring  out.  It  was  an  object 
which  received  warm  commendations. 

A  very  pretty  article  consisting  of  a  grass  bouqaet 
on  a  moss-covered  stand,  was  much  praised  for  the 
good  taste  displayed  in  its  structure.  We  did  not  leam 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  show  of  Yeoetables  was  limited,  the  preva- 
lence of  the  drouth  being  sensibly  seen  in  this  depart- 
ment. As  usual  there  were  some  large  pumpkins,  one 
of  which  weighed  125  lbs.  We  noticed  some  samples 
of  seedling  potatoes  of  good  siye  and  shape,  but  did  not 
leam  the  name  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  Addesss  by  Prof.  Johwitoh  was  listened  to  by 
*  very  large  audience,  and  was  received  with  much 
Approbation.  The  subject-matter  consisted  of  two  prin- 
cipal divisions.  The  first  embracing  a  general  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe;  and 
the  second  a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture and  its  connection  with  the  sciences.  It  was  a 
document  of  considerable  length,  and  occupied  upwards 
of  an  hour  in  the  delivery ;  but  the  deep  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  people  in  the  beginning,  was  maintained 
to  the  last,  as  was  indicated  by  the  hearty  cheers  which 
greeted  the  speaker  at  the  close.  In  a  word  it  may  be 
Md  that  the  high  reputation  which  Prof.  Johnston  had 
JMiquired  among  our  people,  through  his  writings,  was 
/uUy  supported  by  the  address;  and  wo  cannot  but 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  impressions  by  the  first  ac- 
quaintance have  been  mutually  favorable.  Our  oppor- 
tunities for  hearing  the  address  would  not  justify  an 
attempt  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of  it,  and  our  readers 
must  be  content  to  wait  for  its  appearance  under  the 
•anctioo  of  the  Society. 

Among  the  distingnised  visitors  at  the  fair,  were 
Hon.  Heket  CiAY,  of  Kentucky,  Vice  President  Fill- 
MORE,  Gov.  Fish,  £x-6ov.  Makct  and  Lieut.  Goy, 
Patteeson,  Hon.  Fas.  Gkakoer,  of  New  York,  Gen. 
Wool,  Hon.  Mr.  Clinoman,  M.  C,  from  North 
Carolina,  Hon.  H.  L.  Elswoeth,  of  Indiana,  and  nu- 
merous delegates  from  the  Canadas  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Associations  of  the  different  states  of  the  Union. 


Beaikino. — The  full  advantages  of  thorough  under- 
draining  are  rarely  appreciated.  An  excellent  practial 
farmer  in  this  state,  who  has  laid  down  several  miles 
of  tile  drains,  thinks  that  thorough  draining  will  do  more 
to  improve  the  agriculture  of  New  York,  than  all  other 
improvements  [without  it]  combined.  Lands  inclining 
to  be  wet  can  be  plowed  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  an 
eminent  adfkntage  to  some  crops, — the  plowing  can  be 
done  with  far  greater  ease, — and  one  plowing  will 

{mlverise  the  soil  as  well  as  three  oh  nndrain«d  wet 
ends.    The  great  advantage  is  in  the  vast  increase  in 
the  amount  of  crops. 


Ustof  PremtUB 

jiwatdtd  ai  tlu  StaU  Fair  at  8§r9tmt. 

CATTLE— Short  Hoaan, 

BuiLB— Ofwr  tknt  yettrs  oU— 1.  To  J.  M.  BkamwL  Avlm. 
$85.-8.  ThoiDM  B«U,  Momsaafa,  •I5.-4.  8.  ROnLOsct 

ville.  S5. 2liw  pears  oU.— 1.  Wm.  Poller,  9kBM«cU«,  99-1 

A.  O.  Perry,  tlO.— 3.  /.  B.  Burnet,  Srraeiiie.$& — r»vlta-i 
L.  6.  Morm,  Moninnio,  CiS.— 2.  S.  P.  r^njmn,  m  i  S* 
awarded.— CoImc^I.  L.  G.  Moms,  tlO-ft  J.  IL  ^bmnL 
Trails,  and  t3. 

Covra.—t  S.  P.  CSMpniaii,  925.— 8.  U.  0.  Uettk,  915-3.  J.  M. 

Sherwood,  95 J\oo  vtars  M  Heiftn,^l.  P.  Roic^  Bteienisa, 

980—3.  L.  F.  Allen,  BUck  Rock,  $10—0.  F.  Bm^  $5 !«•: 

ling*.— I.  AmUrofle  Stevens,  New-York,  915-3.  J.M.  Mi«r*wii 

910—3.  8.  P.  Chapman,  95. Oahe»—l.  L.  F.  ABa.  9l0~-% 

M.  Skarwood,  Tram  and  93.  ' 

DEVONS. 

BtfLLS.— Owr  three  ytan  oU.— 1.  R.  tl.  T«s  tctMeber.  Bte». 
uuts,  9:25—8.  R.  M.  Remington,  Sennet,  915-3.  J<s«^  Eftuc^ 
Wefttcbesiet.  95— TVmi  pwt  rW.— 1.  Dvnd  3.  Eaxl,  8«laa.  t^ 

%  H.  N.  Waahbon.  Btttterunts.  910 yaorfiAp.— 1.  H.N.  \?^ 

bon,  915^-8.  Darid  C.  Howe,  910— Coins.— t  E.  P.  B«ek.  i*A. 
don,  9ia-&  H.  N.  Wa«hboa,  Trana.  and  93. 

Cows.— 1.  AmbroM  Slevena,  985—8.  H.  N.  Wniiboo.  fI.>-4 

%.  P.  Beck,  95 Tu»  years  otd.—t.  L.  F.  AOea,  9»-Z.  aad  1 R 

P.  Beck,  9i0  and  95 Ym>9ings.—1.  H.  N.  VT^Umb.  tl3-i  £. 

P.  Beck,  910-^  R.  H.  Van  R«imGlaer,  9S — fidm-L  H.  N. 
Washboii,  910—8.  Ambroce  SteveiM.  Trans^  aad  SS. 

HEREFORDS. 

Buuur.— 7W  f/mrs  oU.— t.  Allen  Ajraalt.  6«aean.  ff»-S.  W. 

H:  Sothftm,  Black  Rock,  910 Cokwt.— L  W.  H.  Socjkua,  fl6- 

8.  A.  Ayrault.  Trniis.  aiid  93l 

Cowa.— 1.  \y.  H.  Sothanr,  981—8.  A.  AyraHu  tl5-3.  U  F.  Al. 
len,  95— IVa  pears  <M  Hmfers.-^X.  W.  aj>«ihm,  \kit  C«qirtie) 
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9aO— 8.  A.  AyraolL  910 YeaHings.—%  W.  VL  SctiaiB,  {htSeA- 

ny  Lind,)  910—3.  L.  F.  Allen,  95— Cerlw*.— L  L.  F.  AMem  910.- 
8.  W.  H.  Sotkloi,  Trana.  and  93. 

AYRSHIRE  ^ 

BctLS.— 1.  E.  P.  Prentice.  Aibiiny,  ^5— 8.  L.  6.  ITarrii,  $j5 — 
Ctdrss.—!.  E.  P.  Prentice,  910. 

Cows.— 1.  E.  P.  Prentice.  985—8.  Robert  Bdae.  Moaa  Morra, 
91«— ar\«  fasTK  (4tf.— 1.  E.  P.  Prenlwe,  feW^ — y«d»«p.-l.  E. 
P.  Prentice,  915—8.  Robert  Rone,  910— 3l  I*  0.  Mona»  8S — 
CnivM.— 1.  E.  P.  Preatiea,  910. 

NATIVE  AND  CROSS  BREEDS. 

Cows.- 1.  David  S.  Eari.  980—8.  8.  P.  ChainnB,  «l«-i  L  G. 

Morria,  94 IVoo  petxrs  oiif.— 1.  C.  C.  Cook,  915-4  D.  S.  EiA 

9l0-<).  L.  S.  Bundf,  Ot»to,  93 TsBiHimms.—h  E.  SbeUm,  ^ 

net,  910-8.  P.  a  Wilfiania,  98-3.  R.  M.  HenitagiqQ,  tJ— 
Calre*.— 1.  C.  Merriman.  93—8.  S.  C.  Parker,  TNm. 

WORKING  OXRN. 

BeM  team  of  80  yoke  from  any  coouy,  lo  Conlaadceofirr.  «sv- 
— Stiffi«  yoU.— 1.  E.  Sheldon,  985—8.  JtAn  ^nfeo.  fl5-i  «- 
ram  CUA,  Trans,  and  95 Best  irmned  CsttOe.^,  &  R.  Cbs^t, 

STEERS. 

Three  years  oW.— 1.  H.  H.  £aaim»i.  9t&-S.  E.  W.  RjeM«  !«- 

3.  J.  N.  Clyde.  Trans,  and  td IV*  yems  stf.— 1.  B.  H.  Jtir-^, 

910—8.  £.  W.  Sb«kl(n,  98— !|.  J,  N.  Clyde.  Traai.  tad  f3— 
Yeadings.^1.  Jamea  H.  Sherrill,  98—8.  H.  Skekkn,  9S-4  J.  }la. 
Trans,  and  93. 

FAT  CATVLE. 

Potr  (f  Oxen.— I.  L.  Doiy,  985—8.  B.  Sheldon.  915-3:  An  Xe*- 

Inn.  Avon,  910 Single  6r.— 1.  E.  3ikuMon.  9T5— 9.  H.  ?'aii* 

9l0-« — C<w.— 1.  aemesu  I^eMch,  915—8.  lUbert  Robp.  $»— 

Pair  <f  Steers.— I.  Robert  Rone,  915 Usi/sn.—h  i.  fiMitr, 

Homer.  910. 

ANtMAU  rAm!i«D  o!f  Hat  ahu  Onxaa  o3i.r.—Pair  cf  Ottm.- 

1.  K.  P.  Beck,  98»— 8.  Israel  Boies,  Corttand.  919 Sie^  An 

—1.  E.  Sheldon.  9S-«.  Joh«  Raetea,  93— a  J.  a  Bboh,  Tn»- 
— Cow.— 1.  Robert  Allen.  910. 

rokEION  CATTUB. 

Best  Haraford  boll,  L.  G.  BinKhodn,  WQIirteii,  TsnaaBifS^ 
Best  Devon  bull,  R.  G.  Gapper,  Canada,  985— Best  Tewtios  ball, H 
Biiijrbam,  Vermont,  910— Best  ball  calT,  R,  C.  Gapber.  $5 

Beat  CoKi^l.  To  "Sidly,"  989.  and  9.  to  "oKny, '  •»,  h* 
Uerefords  and  owned  by  L.  G.  Biiurhara,  VeinioiiL 

HORSES 

Poi  ALL  Wo»«.— Staffiofi*.— 1.  Win.  FerciBDii.  9SB-1  S* 
tinfhaai  *  Alien,  Palmyra,  918--^  SqvH  O^^.  8$-4.  a  Bss- 

land.  YciuaU Msn  omd  CoU.-A,  RcobeA  H.  Rwl.  9S^-S  U- 

ward  MunsoQ,  918—3.  Anthony  Decker,  96— I.  A^at  frA 
Tonatt. 

Foil  pBAMiiT^— SteVAMft.^!.  NoCt«ic)msft  A  ABsa.  9»-4  C^- 
nelins  Schobey,  919—3.  John  D.  Spinner,  Herkimer,  9R-I  J  ^ 

Thompson,  Yonatt Stm  amM  C«it.—%  D^tU  Wcmpie.  #£M^ 

J.  H  liiimbefaflA,  Yonatt. 

Blood— Si«a/«M.—1.  W.  W.  Ilaff,  9ai>-8.  dark  4  Bui  *!«- 
3.  Simon  Sehermerborn.  98—4.  Pardon  Ans4tn,  YodbU.  Te  "C.-s- 
mematioh,*'  own«d  by  j.  B.  Bnmeik.  Cfcrifficate  m  the  baa  a  ta 
dasa,  he  harinff  heretofore  been  awaided  the  fiiM  prist. 

Thrbs  tsaxs  old.— StaBMMM.— I.  A.  Butler,  915—9.  E  S<«»t 
910—3,  H.  S.  Marsh,  Yooim— 4.  Wm.  Norton,  'ftain. — ^^"s- 
1.  Ellaa  'Hidmta,  918. 

Two  TBARS  OLD.— S(all»(Ni«— 1.  F.  Browa,  910—8.  R  G  Aii» 

Ticonderora,  95—3,  J.  Van  Hoesen.  Trvask J|hfw.-I  J'^*  i 

Boaharl,  910-8.  N.  R.  WjBinnia,  9*-9.  J.  N.  Bflhaei.  Tni» 

YKAKLnfoa.--SlD>tf  fafM.— 1.  J.  Mair.  99—8.  i.  floawsftaw.  ¥•■ 
att— 3,  Nathan  Soole,  Trana.— —Mir«i.—i.  W.  B  Van  Siyte,*>- 
9.  S.  A.  CHIbtot,  TouBlt. 
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MUremD.— 1.  H.  OouU)  IHS-S.  Thoaus  8.  Clark,  tlO— 3.  Amof 
I^wis,  9&-A.  H.  Otifs  96. 

Qkldizio*.— CertiicsM  to  Arden  Merrill,  Roae^-1.  H.  L.  Barker, 
•1(^-8.  8.  S.  Vaurhiu  SS-d.  Jobii  Lecg,  •^-4.  Nelsoii  Boomer,  IM. 

FoB£iG x.—5ta/{toM  — L  L.  D.  Harlow,  Vermont,  #20— 2.  J.  Anh- 
tfbrd,  Vermout,  415—3.  Calvin  Btodgeti,  Yenuoat,  td--^.  O.  F. 
inriieakr,  Youaa. 

SHEEP. 

Jjoya  WooLBD. — Stieks.  over  ttoe  pears  old. — 1.  Geo.  Swails,  CIO 
•~>9.  h.  P.  Allen,  8B-^  Cnarlea  N.  Hudion,  85— -{/iidltr  two  ytart 
•U.— 1.  Thonuu  Terry,  SlO-4.  Wm.  fUthbone,  S8--3.  C.  N.  Hod. 

•on,  85 Pert  ofjii^  ewes^  octr  two  ymrs. — 1.  Thomag  Terry,  810 

— 2.  Wm.  Rathboiic,  8S U$ider  two  years.— \.  Geo.  8 wails,  8 10 

— — Fit»  bnA  Lambs.— I.  Jamea  Bickiiell,  88^51.  Thomas  Terry, 
▲m.  Siiepherd  and  83 Five  £we  JLatMbs,—!,  C.  N.  Uudaou,  86. 

MiDDLK  WooLBD. — Sucksy  ovor  two  stBms  old.—l,  Z.  B.  Wake- 
man,  Herkimer,  310—2.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  88—3.  L.  F.  Allen,  85— 
— UumUr  two  years.— L  J.  M.  Sharvrood,  810— S.  Wm.  Rolvon, 

%*--3.  Z.  R  Wakemaji,  85 Pen  qfjive  Ewes,  over  two  years.— 

t.  Wto.  Rolison,  810—2.  'JL.  B.  Wakenum,  88—3.  J.  M.  Sherwood, 

•6 lUiderUvo  years^^l.  Z.  B.  Wakenian.  810—3.  E.  R.  Dix.  85 

Fea  if  fioe  buck  Latnbs.—l.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  88—9.  Wm. 

Roljaoti,  Am.  Sbeplieid  and  83 Etoe  Lambs. — 1.  2.  B.  Wake- 
man,  8d--2.  Wm.  Robson,  Am.  Uhepherd  and  83. 

MBRixos.-~Btidb»,  ofwr  two  years.— 1.  N.  M.  Dart,  810—9.  Joa. 
Blakeslae,  8t:>-a  J.  M.  Sherwood,  85— »icJbr  two  ymMts.—l.  J. 
X.  Palter»ou,  WeatfieM,  810—2.  D.  S.  CurtiB,  88—3.  J.  M.  Shcr- 

^*ood,  9S Pea  of  Ewes,  over  tiro  years.— 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  810 

—2.  N.  M.  Dtktx,  8»<— 3w  RaiidaU  St  Alillimau,  85— —  l^Mitf  two  Mara. 
1.  J.  Blakcdee,  810. 

Hxxon:—BuekSt  over  two  years.— I.  S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  810— 

9l  >S.  R  Crocker,  Vernon,  88— a  8.  U.  Chorvh,  85 Under  two 

pears.— I.  5<.  B.  Crocker,  810—8.  R.  I.  Rauaom,  88—8.  Joseph  Has- 

•well,  85 Pen  of  Ewes,  over  two  years.— I.  8.  H.  Church,  810—2. 

6.  R  Crocker,  8S— 3.  Randall  &  Milliman,  95—lhtder  two  years. 
—1.  R.  I.  Ransom,  810—2.  8.  H.  Church,  90—3.  Randall  k.  Milli- 
man, 85. 

Thk  Haktvobd  Prsmtum.— For  this  prize  of  8100,  there  was  but 
one  etury,  that  of  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  Vermont,  to  whom 
it  was  awarded. 

FoRKiGX.— Long  WooW.— To  Georpre  Miller,  of  Caiuida,  for 
iMat  Buck,  810— ajid  also  for  best  pens  of  Bnck  and  Ewe  Lambs,  85 

en  each 3/erma».— Best  Buek,  to  E.  Robinson,  of  Vermont,  810 

For  best  five  Kwe>i,  to  M.  Binsrham,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  and  to  E.  Ro- 
binson, 85  each.  The  commitiee  recommend  a  diploma  to  L.  G. 
iJiii^huin,  i'u   two  Ewes. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

I*s»  WooLa.— Oew  two  years.— laL  85,  «id  9d.  83,  to  J.  M. 

Sherwood Umler  two  year*.—l.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  8^--3.  Tbos. 

Terry.  Am.  Shcplierd. 

Mtddlk  Woou«.— Otw  ffoo  years.— UL  2d  and  3d,  to  J.  Reeves, 
•6, 83,  and  Am.  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERDS'  DOG. 

1.  To  M.  Iffingham,  Vermont.  85. 

8  WINE. 

Baabs.— Over  two  years.— 2.  H.  N.  Washbon.  85— y«arK«^*.— 
1.  James  Gilkestm,  810—2.  David  Preston,  85—3.  B.  Williams,  85— 
— Six  months.— 2.  C.  R.  Nichols.  83. 

t>owe.-^  Yearlings.— 2.  Fnuikliu  Thayer.  83- 

Pi«8.— 1.  Rnfus  CoBsitt,  810—2.  H.  N.  Washbon,  95. 

POUIiTRY. 

Fowls.— Best  Polanda,  to  J.  S.  Chesebrough,  83— Best  Large 
fowls,  lo  John  J.  Boshari,  83— Java  Bantams,  to  £.  Piatt,  Albany, 

MuicoTT  DvcKs.— Best,  to  Charles  N.  Hudson;  83. 

Obbsb.— Best  lanre,  to  David  C(«sitt,  8^ 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  4c. 

Plows.— The  committee  on  Plows  are  to  have  another  meeting, 
before  they  make  their  decision. 

Best  Farm  Wagon.  D.  W.  Seeley,  85. 

Best  Harrow,  A.  H.  Filch.  83. 

Brst  Com  Guliivutor,  JA^iuiah  Fink,  83. 

Mvsi  Fanning  Mill,  Jaeob  Clapper,  85. 

Best  Com  Stalk  Cutter.  J.  C.  Rich,  83. 

Best  4«traw  Cutter,  J.  C.  Rich,  83. 

Best  Com  and  Cob  Crusher,  U.  h.  Emery,  85. 

Best  Claver  Machine.  Rapalje  4  Briggs,  Rochester,  85. 

Beat  Ox  Cart,  Paris  Burber,  Homer,' #3. 

Best  Horse  Rake,  R.  H.  Chase,  82. 

Best  Oz  yoke,  Gideon  Hoichkiss,  82. 

Best  Carriage  Hameav,  Moses  Cherry,  83. 

Best  Saddle  and  Bridle,  B.  Suit,  82. 

Best  Chum,  E.  R.  Dix,  82- 

Best  T^onn  Axes,  P.  R.  Barton.  Rochester,  88. 

Best  Cheese  Press,  L.  Rayraoiia,  82. 

Be«t  Grain  Cradle,  Chan.  Clow,  82. 

Best  Six  Hand  Rakes,  H.  L.  Emery,  88. 

Best  Six  Hay  Forks,  J.  Vauormau.  82. 

Best  Six  Grass  Scythes,  H.  C.  White,  82. 

Best  Six  Cradle  Scythes,  RapaUe  ft  Brigga,  89. 

Best  Six  Manure  Forks,  Rapelje  &  Briggs,  88. 

Best  Hay  Rigging,  J.  N.  Ransom,  82. 

Best  Six  Dozen  Com  Brooms,  G.  W.  S.  Brownson,  89. 

Best  Horse  Power,  L.  R  Bemon,  Pemi  Yaa,  85. 

Best  Threshing  Machine,  B.  G.  Hatliaway,  810. 

Best  Seed  Planter,  Rapalie  ft  Brim,  83. 

Best  Wheat  Drill,  Aaron  Palmer,  Diploma. 

Best  Grain  Drill,  with  apparatus  for  oepoaiting  the  maanre,  Henry 
Hoflhian,  Diploma. 

Best  Broad  Cast  Sower,  Si1«s  8.  Sage,  Diploma. 

^est  Wheat  Cahivator.  D.  B.  Rogers,  DiMoma. 

fteii  Portable  Srw  li^,  &  L.  JBsMry»  ~ 


Best  Corn  Sheller  for  Hone  Power,  H.  L.  Emery,  Di^oma. 

Best  Corn  Sheller  for  Hand  Power,  Harris  ft  Carter,  Diploma. 

Best  Show  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Rapaljc  ft  nriggs,  Dif46- 
maand  820. 

Best  Show  of  Agnooltwal  Implements  made  m  the  State,  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  exbiuiior,  £.  J.  Burrall,  Geneva,  Diplo- 
ma and  820. 

The  collection  of  ImplementB  by  H.  L.  Emery,  are  recommended 
to  the  Society  a«  worthy  of  speciu  notice,  for  their  esceUenl  quality 
and  finish. 

H.  E.  Smith,  for  Hcnae  Potvar,  Diploma. 

Best  Saddle,  R.  T.  Norarove,  Hvracuse,  Silver  MedaL 

Sausage  Meat  Culler,  Burdick  ft  Coshing,  Diploma. 

PIX>WL\G  MA'I'CH. 

1.  To  E.  Davis,  Watertown,  810—2.  W.  G.  Brainerd,  Rome,  88 
— 3u  Samuel  Phillips.  85—4.  H.  D.  Preston.  Elbridge,  85. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Tiansactioiis  of  tne  Society,  was  awarded 
to  Snmuel  Lyderman,  Geneva ;  Enoch  Marks.  Onondaga ;  O.  How-l 
land,  Owaaco;  Thomas  Miller,  Homer ,'  J.  F.  Maker,  Clayj  Wm. 
Miller,  Onondaga;  Rol)ert  Taylor,  Skaneateles ;  Thomas  Mix.  An- 
bum;  N.  Kiiifleii.  Scipio ;  John  Baker;  J.  Porter,  Onoii.  Hill;  J. 
T.  Hill,  Lenox ;  Wm.  Ilemingand  Joim  Morris,  Onondaga. 

CHEESE. 

100  B>$.  less  than  one  year  tU.—l.  R.  D.  Brown,  Fairfield.  815— & 
P.  Carter,  L^'sander,  810—3.  Samuel  Mathews,  Litohftcki,  85— 4> 
James  P.  liitchcock,  Tmxton,  Trans. 

Messrs.  Dulph  ft  Barber,  of  Richmond,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  lot  of 
"  English  Dairy  "  Cheese,  very  fine,  for  which  they  were  awarded 

a  Diploma.  

BUTTER, 

For  the  best  and  largest  quantity,  made  from  five  cows  in  thirty 
days,  to  Nelson  Van  Ness,  825—2.  To  John  Holben,  815. 

Made  in  Jtme.—l.  John  Shatlttck,  810—2.  Jo)m  F.  Clark,  85--^ 
▲bram  Ailams,  Trans. 

Made  at  any  time.—l.  Horace  Clanp,  815—2.  John  Holbert,  8l<^ 
3.  John  Shattuck,  85 — 4.  Noah  Hitchcock.  Jr.,  Trans. 

Afaf/e  by  OirU.—l.  Mm  Bardwell,  Otisco,  Silver  Milk  Cnp-^ 
Misses  Van  Ness,  Mayville,  pair  of  Butter-lmivea— 3.  Miss  fit.  K 
Hopkins,  Cortlaudville,  set  of  Tea-spoons. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

1.  Peter  Mitchell,  810—2.  Charlea  W.  Taylor,  85—3.  Lnniail 
Sheplierd,  83—4.  E.  R.  Dix,  Trans.  ' 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Wootea  Blankets.— 1.  6.  W.  Henry,  86—9.  Mrs.  R  B.  Vooihec% 
84—3.  N.  M.  Cobnra,  82. 

Flaniiel.— 1.  G.  W.  Henry,  80-^  Cliester  Clark,  84--a  C.  Laiw*. 
rence,  82. 

Woiiten  CMk.— 1.  W.  Baker,  81D-9.  Mrs.  Vooiheea,  86-3.  S, 
W.  Abbott,  83, 

Woclfn  Carpets.— 1.  W.  E.  Talman,  810—9.  J.  Conger,  88—3.  8. 
Ooodell,  8a 

Rag  Carpet.— I.  A.  ▲.  Sweet,  85—9.  Caroline  Tice,  84—3.  BcV' 
sey  Hoffhian,  Trans. 

Hearth  Rues.— I.  E.  Sheldon,  85—9.  Misses  J.  and  M.  Robb,  ti 
—3.  Miss  J.  M.  Lathrop,  83-4.  Mrs.  H.  Wier,  89. 

For  pair  Kersey  Woolen  BIaHkets.—To  Mrs.  J.  W.  Collins,  84. 

For  Double  Carpet  Coverlids.— 1.  Wm.  Wrirfit,  85—9.  L.  T.  Mar- 
shall; 84— a  Wm.  Wright,  83-4.  Mrs.  H.  Wier,  89-^  J.  B.  Di- 
derman.  Trans. 

For  15  Yards  Kersey.— L  and  2.  Mrs.  J.  Harrold,  85  and  84— a 
Mrs.  H.  Wier,  82. 

For  Knit  WoUen  Stoektugs.-^l.  H.  B.  Lawton,  88-9.  Hosaea 
Clarke.  Tthus. 

For  Wove  Woolen  Stoeki«tgs.—l.  Mrs.  J.  R  Noyes,  82-4.  Mr«.  8. 
H.  Church,  Trans. 

For  Woolen  Fringe  Mitt«tu.—l.  C.  Lawrence,  89—9.  H.  Clarkq, 
Trans. 

For  Pair  of  Gloves,  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Noyea,  Di|doma. 

For  Pair  LadyU  ISittenSy  Mrs.  L.  T.  Marshall,  Diploma. 

For  Buekskin  MittenSy  very  superior,  to  Z.  ft  W.  Case,  Gloreift- 
ville,  Diploma.  (Te  be  eontis^ued.) 


CoMT  FooDEB  AND  PuBfpxiNs. — J.  H.  Jeooe,  in  th8 
Boston  Cultivatori  says  that  two  cows,  in  fine  orderi 
fed  on  corn-fodder,  and  with  eack  a  large  pnmpkin  a 
day,  gave  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  When  the 
corn-fodder  and  pumpkins  were  gone,  they  were  fed  oa 
good  hay,  when  they  fell  off  to  seven  quarts  per  day. 

HxN8  BATING  THEiB  XG68.— Heus,  it  is  Well  knowo, 
when  kept  shut  up,  are  very  apt  to  eat  their  eggs. 
The  best  preventive  is  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
lime  and  gravel,  tind  with  nu^  in  some  for  at.  The 
nest  should  ^  so  tleep  in  the  boxes  that  they  cannot 
reach  them  while  standing  on  the  edge. 

Baxlst. — Myron  Adams,  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  T., 
spates  that  nine  premium  barley  crops  have  been  raised 
in  that  township  in  the  last  six  years;  the  greatest  69 
bushels  per  acre,  the  least,  48 {  bushels;  the  average, 
59 i  bushels;  the  average  cost,  including  interest  on 
land,  $10  j  average  price,  50  cents;  average  nett  pro- 
fit,  $14  per  acre.  They  all  grew  after  well  manur^ 
corn;  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  in  nearly  every  ca^fi 
was  3  bushels  per  acre. 
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She  fioTticnltnral  DDrpartment 


Htnth  AaericaM  P<hboUi(1c«1  CoBrentlon* 

Thii  bodj  held  iti  Muioni  od  tha  di;  folloving  the 
elou  or  the  Slsl«  Fair,  tail  wu  organized  bj  the  ap- 
pointmaat  of  Dr.  J.  A,  Kehnicott,  of  Illinois,  at  Fresi- 
denl,  and  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  and  B.  Hai>ai> 
af  BoDslo,  u  tecretariea,  with  a  Tioe-preudent  from 
•aoh  of  aeveral  different  itatea. 

A  oommittee  of  five  vas  appointed,  coDUBling  of  Dr. 
Wendell,  of  Albanji  Dr.  Kennioott,  of  Illinois)  Charles 
Downing,  of  Newburgh;  Benj.  Hodge,  of  BatTaio.  and 
Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  of  New  Jersejr,  to  confer  with  a 
aimilar  commillee  to  be  appointed  bj  the  approaobiag 
CoDgreas  of  Frnit  Growers,  to  eilect  a  combinaliun  of 
the  two  DBLional  organizalioai  iato  one,  and  promote 
Qoiformitj  in  Pumologf . 

Moat  of  the  time  nf  the  coavention  was  ODCupied  with 
the  discumioQ  of  the  merits  of  the  different  frnils  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  Tarious  localities  of  the  northern 
and  western  Statei.  This  discuaiion  possessed  naob 
interest,  and  man^  valnable  facts  were  eltoited,  of  which 
we  may  have  space  another  moath  to  present  a  oondenaed 

The  Convention  continued  but  a  single  day,  and  was 
more  nnmeronEly  attended  than  the  former  one  at  Buf 
falo,  but  muoh  leu  so  than  the  American  Cangreu  of 
Fruit  Oroweri  last  antumn.  A  good  collection  of  traits 
iraa  exhibited,  bnt  smaller  than  usnal,  from  the  anfa- 
Torable  seasoa,  and  from  the  decay  and  bmiiing  eon- 
■eqnent  on  their  preTioni  exhibition  at  the  Slate  Fair. 
.  Among  those  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  convention,  were,  C.  M.  Hovej, 
Boslonj  N.  Gaodsell,  P.  Barry,  BocheBler;  W.  R. 
Coppoofe,  B.  Hodge,  A.  Bryant,  BufTalo;  Dr.  Eenni- 
cott,  Illinois,  H.  P.  Bryam,  Kenlnnkyj  David  Thomas, 
Aurora;  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  Oswego;  C.  Downing,  New- 
burgh, and  others. • 

Evly 


The  simitBriiy  in  site  and  form  has  always  presented 
•  sarioas  dilhcolty,  in  distingoishing  by  description, 
•ome  of  the  most  oelobraled  varieties.  There  are, 
llowever  a  few  of  the  early  varieties  that  are  quite 
•trongly  marked  in  their  external  appearance,  some  of 
.which  we  here  figure,  reduced  arcorately  to  one  half 
their  oiaal  diameter,  and  which  well  exhibit  the  relative 
Msei  and  fotaa  of  theaa  sorts. 


TrfbwmWMf. 


XMpJ, 


Thi  Tillow  Ifirma  is  qtiita  small,  and  a  very 
noderate  bearer,  ripening  about  one  week  before  tha 
Early  Anns.  It  is  a  very  free  grower,  in  whioh  respect 
it  differs  from  the  Early  While  Nutmeg,  which  is 
•malUr  and  earlier,  and  from  the  Red  or  Brown  Nut- 
meg, and  alio  from  the  Early  Anne.  Its  flesh  ti  deep 
yellow,  and  of  good  qaality.  It  appears  not  to  be 
described  in  the  boohs,  onless  it  it  tbs  "  Early  Ytlloic 
Iditmtg,"  mentioned  in  the  Calali^e  of  the  Loudon 
'Horticultural  Society.  Its  flowers  are  medium  or 
lather  large,  and  ila  leavsa  bear  rwuTonii  glandi. 


Tux  Eaklt  Ahhc  is  small,  oftea  neatty  nediia  is 
aiie,  greenish  while  in  color,  of  pleaatal  IsKir,  lad 
were  it  not  for  its  slow  growth,  and  gital  lialiUily  ts 
injury  by  the  cold  of  winter,  would  be  cT  giEtt  tsIus. 
It  is  a  veiy  moderate  hearer.  Fay'i  Earlj  Jam  n  i 
hardy  free  growing  variety,  twice  the  siie  of  the  oli 
variety,  but  is  a  few  days  later,  ripeaing  a  Utile  bcin 
or  with  the  Tillotson.  U  rumishes  an  agieesUe  Tuiety 
among  very  early  peaches,  diOering  in  its  ilivor  ftoa 
the  other  sorts  of  the  same  period.  After  three  yesn 
fruiting  by  the  writer,  it  has  tuifonnly  proved  a  vnj 
pleasant  and  good  peach. 

Thb  Eaelt  TiiLOTsoH  is  (nil  medim  ia  nae,  ittf 
red,faigb-flavoTtid,  and  a  great  bearer.  It  a&ea  ripeoa, 
a*  fat  north  as  43  degrees  of  laiitDile,  by  tha  IDlIi  itf 
Smo.  (Aug.)  The  mildew  which  oovcrs  the  lesvri  nf 
the  young  trees,  towards  the  close  of  sarnmer,  is  ss 
objection,  especially  among  nuraerymea,  with  w)um  s 
rapid  hanilaoRie  growth  is  of  great  importanee.  Ii 
sncoeeds  finely  throoghout  the  Knthsn  Stales,  what 
It  ripens  sometunei  the  first  weak  of  si 


The  ScBKATi  EjIBLY  To»k,  (known  also  as  "  Trut 
Early  York,"  "  Early  York  of  Downing,"  he.)  ts  a  lisOt 
larger  than  the  Tillotson,deepred,and  ripens  at  tbenas 
lime ;  and  fay  most  paraons  is  conatdered  fully  eqnsi  ii 
flavor ;  while  (be  growth  of  the  young  trees  ii  niba 
more  vigorous,  and  nearly  or  quite  free  from  oikltv 
IiH  oval  form,  early  maturity,  glandless  leavp),  ind 
large  flowers,  distinguish  it  &om  all  other  varieiin  of 
its  season. 

The  LAaoE  Eaklt  Yoik  is  quite  distinct,  bring  tn 
days  later  than  the  preceding,  larger,  ronnd  or  nilifr 
oblate  in  form,  and  bearing  glandular  leaves  ssd  suD 
flowers.  I(s  form,  though  very  diflerent  &m  ihi 
Serrate  Early  York,  does  not  diiilDguiBh  it  from  sersnl 
other  sorts,  of  nearly  the  same  seaaon,  aa  for  innttc* 
the  GtOTgt  tht  f  ohtM,  Wailtr't  E^rljf,  Griutt  M^- 
nonai,  be. 

Passing  several  Gne  varieties  whioh  ripe*  wiihis  i 
few  days  of  each  other,  SDch  as  Cotift  Etriy  SH, 
Early  Royal  Gtorgt,  Coottitg^4  lavoritt,  BtlltfrJi, 
Early  Atwtngtim,  be.,  we  come  to  two  very  lirfv 
and  showy  yellow  peaches,  ralber  eairly  at  medium  is 
season,  disiioguished  by  their   popularity  in  msilcl, 


CuAWTOUi's  Eablt,  or  Crm^oforft  Earty  ViIsirfM, 
quite  large,  very  bandanne,  aad  peanliar  far  in  Ms 


1849. 
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aval  form,  which  in  very  finely  grown  specimons  nearly 
approaches  globular.  Althoagh  not  of  first  rate  qaa- 
Itty,  its  great  size  and  beauty  have  nearly  placed  it  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  market  peaches.  F.  R.  EIHot, 
of  Cleyelandi  stated  at  the  Buffalo  Fruit  Convention, 
that  he  had  raised  specimens  measuring  ten  inches  and 
A  half  round."  Farther  north,  it  does  not  grow  so 
large. 

jA^tTss'  RABxaiFE  is  a  yellow  peach,  with  a  nnl 
surface,  of  the  largest  size,  usually  exceeding  Early 
Crawford  as  far  north  as  New  York  and  New  England. 
Its  quality,  though  good,  not  of  the  highest  character. 


•4A*- 


Roses* 


£xtract9    of   Letttrt  from    David  Thomas,   ntar 

Aurorti,  CmyMga  Co, 

New  Seedling.-**''  Two  or  more  years  agro,  I  found 
a  little  seedling  rose  under  the  Champney,  and  trans- 
planted it  into  a  more  roomy  place.  Last  season,  one 
•hoot  grew  about  12  feet, — a  perfect  trailer,— «nd  two 
shoots  this  year  may  extend  15  or  20  feet  each.  The 
flowers  are  in  clusters,  a  light  pink  color,  very  double 
and  beautifully  formed.  Like  the  Champney,  however, 
it  is  rather  tender,  and  will  require  to  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  evergreens  in  winter.  It  opened  yester- 
day for  the  first  time,  and  we  are  all  delighted  with  it. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  all  roses  m  my  collection,  which 
adds  to  its  interest."    6  mo.  23,  1849. 

PaAiaix  oa  Michigan  Roses. — "  Our  CKillicoihe 
rose  is  much  later  than  the  other  kinds,  and  will  not  be 
in  bloom  for  some  days — ^while  the  other  four,-— QtMcn 
of  Prairie,  Baltimart  Bellt,  Pallida,  and  Caradori 
Allan f  are  in  their  glory.  The  Quun  crowns  the  post 
through  which  it  is  fastened,*  and  some  have  thought 
it  the  finest  object  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited.  As  the 
flowers  are  not  much  clustered,  they  resemble  little 
bells,  but  oover  up  the  post  completely.  This  ciroom- 
stance  is  of  much  importance,  and  in  training  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  otherwise  the  post  may  appear 
like  a  tree  with  a  dead  top.  The  Baltimore  Belle  has 
its  flowers  in  masses,  and  is  not  so  picturesque  on  this 
account.  Pallida  has  the  best  shape,  but  I  fear  is  not 
•nfiioiently  rampant  in  its  growth  for  pillars.  Caradori 
Allan,  only  semi-double,  is  more  of  a  rose  color  than 
the  others,  grows  rampantly,  and  will  cover  up  the 
post.  Professor  Jackson  said  last  year  that  none  of  his 
made  a  finer  appearance,  if  so  fine.  Its  flowers,  like 
the  Queen,  are  not  much  clustered,  which  is  a  great 
advantage.  The  Chillicotke  also  has  a  great  growth, 
and  we  have  one  more  than  a  foot  higher  than  the 
post,  and  will  soon  be  glorious. 

"  My  new  eeedling  has  been  admired,  but  like  the 
OrevUle  and  Laure  Vapotut,  is  rather  tender.  I  think 
it  not  quite  so  fine,  however,  as  the  two  last  mentioned. 
If  these  were  hardy,  nothing  could  exceed  their  splen- 
dor."   7mo.  6,  1849. 

LATsaiNo  Roses.*-"  Col.  Young's  method  was  to 
bnd  the  new  kinds  on  a  thrifty  shoot,  and  the  next 
season  when  they  started  to  grow,  to  lay  them  in  a 
trench,  earth  them,  and  let  them  root.  This  plan  is 
excellent  for  such  as  grow  without  flowering  that 
season ;  but  such  as  bloom  abundantly,  will  rarely  root, 
and  often  perish.  In  this  way,  I  lost  Fanny  Parisot, 
Prince  Albert,  and  others.  I  am  now  trying  if  des- 
troying the  blossom  buds  will  not  oanse  them  to  root,  by 
stimulating  the  branches,  as  flowering  is  a  very  ex- 
hausting process.  But  I  am  carrying  the  experiment 
fcrther.  Pruning  judiciously  will  often  cause  new 
sprouts  to  sopply  the  want  of  foliage  that  the  plant  has 
lost;  and  whenever  this  takes  place  in  a  layer,  it  is 

*  See  Pif .  and  dewriptien  of  ikie  mode  of  mskUig  pfilani  of 
TOMS,  in  lost  No.  of  the  Cultivator. 


strongly  stimulated  to  strike  new  roots.  Indeed,  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  in  respect  to  layers 
that  the  growth  of  the  root  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
growth  of  the  branches.  To  encourage  this  growth, 
the  ends  of  the  layers  ought  to  be  leit  as  erect  as  pos- 
sible."   7mo.  6,  1849. 

**  I  find  in  making  layers  of  rose  shoots  of  the  present 
year,  that  they  are  very  impatient  of  slight  injuries; 
and  therefore  it  is  best  to  bend  down  the  stem  inio 
which  the  buds  have  been  set,  soon  after  vegetation 
commences,  and  the  young  shoots  will  be  more  erect. 
There  is  also  an  advantage  in  beginning  to  earth  them 
early,  as  the  bark  is  prevented  from  becoming  rigid, 
and  the  fibrous  roots  from  the  base  of  the  new  stems 
will  more  readily  strike."    6mo.  23,  1849. 

PiLLAB  RosBs.— ''  I  cannot  discover  many  roses  besides 
the  Michigans,  the  Boursalts,  and  the  Ayrshires,  that 
are  suitable  for  tall  pillars  tn  this  climate.  The  MuW 
tifloras,  indeed,— including  the  Greville  and  Laura 
Davoust,— -on  account  of  their  not  abiding  our  winters 
without  protection,  may  be  trained  on  the  ground  by 
moderate  pressure,  such  as  a  flat  stone  or  a  block  of 
woody-^-covered  with  litter  or  evergreens,  and  then 
raised  up  and  listened  to  the  post  in  spring,  not 
omitting  to  wind  them  round  it.  Hybrid  Blandie  and 
WatVe  Celestial  show  quite  an  aspiring  disposition. 
But  several  others  which  I  procured  for  this  purpose, 
are  totally  unsuitable  iot  this  northern  land,  though 
they  may  do  well  three  or  four  degrees  further  south- 
Of  this  kind  is  Cora  L^  Barton,  Solfaterre,  Sandeur 
Panache,  Madame  Desfrez,  and  Glovre  de  Rosamene ; 
I  have  not  perceived  any  climbing  tendency  about 
them. 

'^  I  have  learned  something  since  last  year  in  regard  to 
training  pillar  roses.  I  began  by  passing  the  stem 
through  the  ^ole  in  the  post,  and  then  forming  a  cons^ 
derable  curve  before  it  entered  the  hole  next  above, 
like  a  person  with  arms  a-kimbo;  but  when  they  cams 
into  bloom,  the  appearance  was  not  fine,  but  rather 
discordant  to  taste.  Much  of  the  post  was  not  con> 
cealed ;  and  when  the  top  was  bare,  it  reminded  me  of 
a  dead  topped  tree.  -I  now  therefore  wind  each  stem 
closely  round  the  post — say  once  in  three  or  four  feet, 
and  then  pass  it  through  a  hole  to  prevent  it  from 
falling.  In  this  way,  and  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  next  year,  which  bear  the  blossoms,  the 
post  will  be  covered  up  and  concealed,  while  it  will  be 
thickly  clothed  with  bloom  from  top  to  bottom,  and  hs 
literally  a  pillar  of  roHs." 


Soils  for  Pears  and  Peaches* 

Em.  CtTLTivATom — A  reader  of  the  Cultivator  re- 
quested me  to  say  through  the  medium  of  your  papes, 
what  soil  I  considered  the  most  suitable  for  the  pear 
and  peach ;  as  he  appears  to  have  a  variety  of  soils,  I 
would  say  most  pears  require  a  strong  loam ;  the  Skin* 
less  pear  does  better  on  clay  land;  the  Bartlett  does 
well  on  a  variety  of  soils;  Mire  Joannette,  Madeleine 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bloodgood,  Winter  Nellis,  Beurve 
d'Aremberg,  Yirgalieu,  and  many  more  might  hs 
named,  that  will  do  well  on  rather  light  soil  if  mads 
rich.    The  Beurre  Diel  requires  a  rich  close  soil. 

The  peach  with  me,  does  best  on  black  gravelly 
loamy  soil.  The  White  Imperial  requires  a  mon 
retentive  soil  than  most  peaches;  the  Earl  Tillotsoa, 
Early  York,  Red  Rareripe,  and  Beckwith,  require  the 
loam.  The  Beckwith  Peach  originated  here,  and  all 
things  considered,  is  the  best  peach  for  market  ^ss 
possess.  For  light  sandy  soils,  Walter's  Early.  The 
planting  season  is  now  drawing  near.  8.  WoEDSir. 
I  Osu>ego,  Sept,  Zrdf  1849. 
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Fruit  Cvltore  t  the  Surath. 


CuTTiKos. — Safier  me  to  give  you  what  we  regard 
in  this  latitude;  37i^,  to  be  facts,  as  regards  ''propa- 
gation by  cattings." 

I  have  grown  J  and  can  show  at  this  writing,  the 
pear,  peaoh,  and  piam,  growing  from  cuttings  in  the 
open  air.  I  grew  last  season  quite  a  number  of  the 
pear,  the  cuttings  being  used  as  temporary  stakes  to 
hold  labels;  some  of  them  grew  to  a  size  of  half  an 
inch,  and  full  4  to  6  feet  high.  I  have  seen  the  apple 
grow  in  the  same  way.  I  have  seen  an  orchardist  at 
Vicksburg  grow  peaoh  trees — but  only  a  few — ^from 
OQttings. 

A  favorable  season  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  past 
was  quite  a  moist  one,  though  no  great  quantity  of 
rain.  Cuttings  do  not  succeed  so  well  when  very  deep; 
they  damp  off, — taking  a  kind  of  dropsy. 

I  have  tried  plans  and  peaches  a  few  times,  but  my 
situation  was  not  fitvorable.  Cape  Jasmine  will  not 
grow  here  from  cuttings ;  but  with  some  persons  they 
grow  as  readily  as  willows  do. 

I  do  not  think  any  person  can  feed  himself  at  making 
trees  from  cuttings  of  the  apple,  peach  and  pear;  but 
they  will  grow  sometimes. 

[At  the  north,  all  experiments  of  the  kind  uniformly 
(ail,  unless  performed  with  the  increased  heat  and 
moisture  obtained  under  glass.  At  the  south,  the'  at- 
mosphere of  damp  seasons  more  nearly  approaches  that 
of  a  hot-house,  and  consequently  proves  more  favorable 
10  the  growth  of  cuttings,  be.    Ed.} 

GnAfTiKo  THx  Peach  aks  Nectasikz. — ^In  Feb- 
roary,  1848,  I  grafted  some  six  varieties  of  the  necta- 
rine, and  lost,  probably,  one  in  twenty-five;  the  grafts 
were  sent  to  me  some  75  miles,  by  steam  and  its  de- 
tentions. I  have  grafted  the  peaoh  upon  phira  and 
peach  for  two  years,  and  upon  pieces  of  roots  for  one 
year;  and  have  as  large  aad  thrifty  trees  grafted  in 
January  and  February,  as  those  budded  the  previoas 
nmmer,  with  a  growth  of  two  feet  the  same  season. 

Stajuno  TaxBs.— I  never  advise  a  stake.  Head 
Aowa  newly  planted  trees  to  one  foot,  or  two  or  three 
sr  four  feet,  according  to  size,  cut  briindies  well  in, 
mid  no  wind  will  disturb  them.  Stakes  are  trouble- 
some; and,  when  neglected,  do  a  wonderfhl  sight  of 
harm.  In  1845,  I  put  my  gardener  (a  Dutchman,) 
mtd  ray  servant  (a  carpenter,)  to  staking  my  trees — 
peaches ;  the  next  spring  they  were  rubbed,  and  bruised, 
mid  injured  so  greatly,  that  I  had  to  cut  down  many 
of  them.  They  are  the  last  that  I  staked,  and  I  have 
planted  out  2,000  since. 

[The  very  rapid  growth  of  newly  transplanted  trees 
m  the  south,  renders  large  size  a  matter  of  less  im- 
portance,— in  the  view  at  least  of  most  cultivators, — 
than  at  the  north;  and  hence  staking  becomes  less 
needful.  But  even  here,  trees  of  moderate  size,  with 
the  shoots  well  shortencd-in  at  the  time  of  removal, 
which  should  in  no  instance  be  omitted,  rarely  need 
Staking,  t/*<Ae  roots  hav€  been  taken  tp  of  good  length. 
duch  trees  may  be  protected  from  the  motion  of  the 
Winds  through  winter,  if  set  in  autumn,  by  a  conical 
mound  of  earth,  a  foot  high  round  the  stem.  But  in 
eases,  where  trees  are  so  large,  or  the  roots  so  much 
iftiortened  in  digging  up,  that  they  cannot  withstand 
the  fok-ce  of  the  winds,  staking  becomes  quite  essential, 
mid  all  danger  of  ohafing  the  bark  most  be  preolnded 
by  firm  straw  bands.    Ed.] 

Teansplantino. — I  do  not  transplant  as  is  usually 
done.  I  precede  the  planting  by  either  breaking  up 
,  new  land  entire,  or  throw  o  or  8  furrows  together, 
with  a  two-horse  plow;  and  if  the  land  is  hard,  I  fol- 
low with  another  plow.  Thus  I  save  much  labor  in 
digging  holes. 

Is  it  not  bad  policy  to  msiko  a  hole  2  or  3  feet  dedp 


in  a  tongh'ciay?    Will  it  not  hold  water,  asd  profs 
injurious? 

In  January,  1848,  I  dug  oat  2  feet  deep,  a  trench  3 
feet  by  90,  for  asparagus;  the  best  msaore  sod  rich 
soil  from  the  woods  were  turned  in,  all  mixed  veil,  lad 
planted  with  the  roots;  they  grew  extrsordistrilj. 
This  year  there  cannot  be  one  fiftieth  remauuiig. 
Why?  I  think  the  clay  retained  all  the  wistcr  vster, 
and  rotted  the  roots.  My  garden  is  opon  a  elaj  sab- 
soil,  and  holds  water  like  a  jug.  Next  season  I  shail 
drain  it. 

I  have  now  over  40  acres  of  fruit,  embrsdng  sboat 
160  varieties  of  peach.  175  pear,  75  apple,  30  pioiD, 
10  or  12  apricot,  8  or  10  nectarine.  3  qmnce,  6  figs, 
&c.  &c. ;  my  object  being  to  test  in  the  south.  1  sbs21 
ootttittoe  gathering  for  a  few  years,  and  thea  ent  do^ 
[all  but  the  best]  and  throw  into  the  fire.  H.  W. 
Phiixim.    Edwards,  Musitsxppi. 

Stoddiiit's  f^^fltsfungton  Alpine  StmWberry. 

Many  of  our  readers  htfve  heard  of  the  great  Ikoe  ef 
this  variety  in  time  past,  most  of  whom  are  aware  thst 
those  who  have  tried  it,  regard  it  as  a  great  imposivm 
upon  the  public.  The  following  remarks  from  the  Bbt- 
ticulturist,  not  only  place  the  subject,  as  wehelieTe,in 
its  true  light,  but  also  afibrd  some  vahuMe  bum  for 
the  successful  culture  of  the  strawberry: — 

''  Two  points  must  be  onderstood,  to  grow  the  belt 
strawberries:  Ist,  that  the  soil  must  be  deep;  ssd  2d, 
that  it  must  be  rich.  If  you  look  at  the  teares  ef  s 
strawberry,  and,  because  they  are  not  very  larfe,  pre- 
sume that  the  roots  will  extend  bat  little  depth,  yen 
are  greatly  mistaken.  I  have  seen  the  roots  oC  Mrsv- 
berries  extend  five  feet  dnwn  in  a  rich  deep  soil;  ssd 
those  plants  bore  a  crop  of  fruit  five  times  as  Isrfe, 
and  twice  as  handsome  aad  good,  as  tit*  oosuaoa  pro- 
duct of  a  soil  only  one  foot  deep. 

"  And  this  reminds  me  of  a  oapttsd  faistaneeof  i/fsv- 
herr^  delwion,  which  ihost  of  your  reeden  doebtlen 
know  something  about,  but  which  maosy  even  vet  d? 
not,  perhaps,  frilly  understand.  I  mean  the  historr  e( 
the  *  Washington  Alpine  Strawberry,'  wfaieh  Mr.  Swd- 
dart,  of  western  New- Yt)rk,  advertised  and  add  t  grett 
many  dollars'  worth  of,  some  four  or  five  year*  fcjro. 
Mr.  Stoddart,  I  believe,  was  quite  honest  m  the  Itms- 
action ;  and  yet  the  whole  public  wens  eompletelj  de- 
luded  by  the  *  Washington  Alpine,'  wbt^A  was  nuckiig 
but  the  old  Alpine  or  monthly  stfawlieny.  The  l<^ 
and  short  of  the  matter  Was,  that  Mr.  Stoddart  bads 
corner  of  his  garden  which  was  metde  ^r^aarf.— a  riA 
deep  moist  soil,  (I  thihk  ft  had  been  an  old  bog,  cr  lit 
of  alluvia],  afterwards  filled  up,)  not  less  than  8  or  10 
feet  deep.  Mt.  Stoddatrt  had  raised  some  seedhsg  Air 
pines,  (which,  so  fkf  as  I  know,  always  cwse  As 
same  from  the  seed;)  h€  had  fey  mcky  ehanee  plasiei 
them  in  this  comer  of  his  garden,  wfter6  the  soil  vit 
so  unusually  rich  and  deep.  There  they  grew  so  6fidT» 
and  bore  soefa  enormous  crops,  that  his  neig^orB  co^ 
scarcely  credit  their  senses.  The  story  of  the  ttirsA* 
lone  crop  got  into  the  papers.  Peopie  esns  lo  lai 
with  their  own  eyes.  In  shsrt,  they  bought  sad  esi^ 
ried  avray  the  *  Washington  Alpines,'  at  extravs^ 
prices,  with  the  fnll  eon vieiioB  that '  totiag  n  helaeri^/ 
and  that  snob  stralrberries  were  never  befote  grvvs, 
gased  on  or  tasted.  Well,  great  waa  their  snrpri«  te 
find,  on  planting  and  cultivating  the  '  Washingtos  Al- 
pines,' that  there  was  nothing  new  or  wooderfel  skat 
them;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  all  dwiadiod  down  to  lis 
old  fashioned  Alpine  strawberry.  Mr.  Stoddart,  nffr 
rally  enongh,  now  had  as  many  hard  muaes  bestow 
on  him  for  the  fancied  deeeptun  as  he  had  hefoie  fc»d 
hard  dollars  for  really  great  crops.  And  yet,  Hr. 
Stoddvt  sold  his  plants  in  good  fsilfa,  ndwj^ 
bably  as  mooh  deluded  at  the  hvysiii    The  whols  i^ 
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cre(  of  his  unheard  of  crops,  and  the  large  size  of  his 
fmit,  lay  in  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  soil ;  and  as 
none  of  his  customers  had,  like  him,  a  rich  ten  feet 
mould  to  grow  giants  in,  they  had  no  *  Washington 
AlpiDcs.'" 

Notes  on  Apj^es* 

ExtfaeiM    pf  LetUn  from   J)a.vij>  Thomas,   Mar 

Aurora,  Cayttga  Co. 

We  have  heen  trying  the  Brotukoell  from  Ohio,  and 
It  has  been  much  admired.  It  greatly  resembles  the 
Bough,  and  some  have,  proposed  to  call  it  the  Winter 
Bough.  Some  of  qs  have  thought  it  the  best  sweet 
apple  we  have  ever  tasted  in  mnt$r»    2  mo.  4,  1349. 

Tke  Wagtntr.  Two  persons  from  Penn  Yan,  well 
acquainted  with  this  apple,  both  represent  it  as  the 
best  they  ever  tasted,  and  spoak  of  its  tendemui  as  a 
remarkable  qualitv,  and  state  that  it  is  good  if  gathered 
even  before  it  is  rail  grown. 

DofRtne.  Perhaps  I  have  no  apple  in  my  coUeotion 
so  perfectly  crisp  as  the  Bomine.  It  seems  not  to 
have  lost  a  particle  of  moisture  since  it  was  gathered 
from  the  tree.  There  are  small  dead  spots  just  under 
the  skin;  but  whether  this  defect  is  aceidinial  or  cha- 
ra€teristiCf  I  do  not  know.*  It  has  a  very  superior 
flavor,  but  it  is  hardly  inUnse  enough.  If  we  could 
increase  it,  it  would  be  the  best  apple  that  I  kaow.  2 
mo.  10,  1849. 

The  Jonathan  is  better  than  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago,  because  riper,  %nd  at  this  time  I  prefer  it  to  the 
Spitzenbnrgh,  which  has  rather  deteriorated.  3  mQ* 
15,  1849. 

ifanning*8  Green  Sw^ti  is  dry  and  crumbly  i  k^eps 
well,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  table. 

J>omine  remains  remarkably  without  withering.  It 
teems  to  have  lost  no  moiature.  Its  flavor  is  very 
agreeable,  though  too  much  <^ihited.    3  mo.  15,  1849. 

Pech*8  Pleaeant  bears  every  year,  and  is  always  free 
from  the  smut  (lichen)  on  its  surface.  Its  muskiness 
renders  it  more  acceptable  to  some,  and  it  is  a  rery 
rioh  fruit  besides.  A  gentleman  lately,  while  eating 
one,  pronounced  it  superior  to  all  other  known  apples. 
Mid-winter  appears  to  be  the  period  of  its  greatest  ex- 
cellence. When  kept  ia  a  warm  place,  the  skin  has 
generally  become  embrowned;  but  perhaps  this  may 
have  arisen  from  white  frosts  before  the  apples  were 
gathered.  They  do  not  keep  a^  well  as  the  Swaar. 
p.  S.  They  appear  to  have  been  injured  by  frost  on 
the  tree, — because  on  one  side  (the  most  exposed,) 
tbey  are  injured  to  the  depth  of  a  liqe  or  more,  while 
they  arif  nearly  or  quite  free  on  the  other  side.  From 
this  circumstafce,  it  would  seem  that  they  ought  to  be 
g<^hered  early. 

6  mo.  1,  1849.  Our  two  best  keeping  apples  at  this 
time,  axe  the  Jimathan  and  Golden  Hueset,  [Not  the 
Am.  Golden  Russet  or  Bullock's  Pippiq.]  They  also 
retain  their  ^avor  well,  especially  the  latter. 

Red  jSutrackan,  This  is  the  best  very  early  apple 
§or  cooldng  in  my  collection,  and  I  doubt  if  we  have 
Aoy  late  one  that  is  equal  to  it  for  this  purpose.  Erery 
Ireeholder  that  has  room  for  a  tree,  ought  to  have  at 
least  one  of  this  sort;  and  having  proved  its  value,  he 
vrouM  not  he  easily  tempted  to  do  without  it.  Erea  in 
this  unfavorable  season,  the  fruit  is  very  fair;  bat  it  is 
too  aeiii  tot  the  deseer^    8  mo.  15,  1849. 

Rosx  Bugs.— We  observe  a  successful  recommenda- 
tion  in  some  of  the  papers,  of  a  mode  of  protectug  rare 
and  valued  sorts  of  roses  from  rosp  bugs,  by  means  of 
eheap  gauze  or  other  fine  netting,  placed  m  the  form 
j>f  a  bag  over  the  bu^.. 

*  IkmbtldM  only  eccasioiial.   Sn. 


Horticultural  Items* 

PsAma  ON  Appub  Stocks. — ^There  are  very  fbw 
varieties  of  the  pear  which  will  succeed  well  on  appli 
stocks,  and  those  lew  are  by  no  means  attended  with 
invariable  success.    A  neighbor  has  found  no  pear  in 

grow  better  when  grafted  or  budded  into  the  apple, 
lan  the  Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  few  failures  occurring,  and 
the  young  trees  growing  vigorously.  The  following 
statement,  however,  from  the  editor  of  the  New  Eng* 
land  Farmer,  shows  the  importance  of  not  hastily 
adopting  this  mode  of  raising  the  trees: — **  We  have  a 
scion  of  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  pear  that  has  been 
growing  five  or  six  years  on  an  apple  tree.  The  frtdt 
U  alwayt  hard  and  never  ripens." 

Ramino  Onions. — B.  Williams,  of  Waterloo,  N.  T«, 
states  in  the  Gen.  Farmer,  that  the  best  way  to  obtafai 
early  onions,  is  to  '*  plant  the  black  seed  after  tha 
summer  drouths  are  over,  take  them  up  in  November 
and  put  them  in  the  cellar — and  in  April  set  them  out 
in  beds^  They  will  soon  mature,  and  are  much  better 
than  what  are  called  top-onions.  If  you  have  a  few 
small  onions  in  the  ground  all  winter,  they  will  come 
forvrard  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  may  be  eaten  as 
a  salad,  tops  and  all." 

Tabjcc  Qeapss  at  Cincinnati. — ^The  report  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Agricu]u;ral  Society  in  Ohio,  states 
that  not  less  than  500  bushels  of  Catawba  and  Isabella 
grapes  were  sold  at  Cincinnati  during  the  past  eeasoai 
for  *^  table  use.''  The  pripe  was  three  to  four  doUais 
per  bushel. 

STaAWBsaaiiBa— 230  bushsls  per  acrx.*— The  Hop* 
tioulturist  states  that  a  cultivator  at  Nowburgh  raised  in 
1848,  on  a  bed  measuring  ten  feet  by  twenty,  thirt}^ 
fotar  qftarti  of  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberry,  or  at  the 
rate  of  230  bushels  per  aicre.  The  soil  was  trenched 
two  feet  deep,  very  heavily  manured  from  the  stable, 
and  subsequently  with  poudrette,  with  some  ashes  and 
salt.  The  whole  was  worked  over  two  or  three  times ^ 
the  plants  were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  the 
crop  gathered  in  1848. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer  1847,  the  bed  was 
enlarged  to  24  feet  by  twenty,  by  the  addition  of 
Swainstone  Seedling  and  Black  Prince,  with  similar 
manuring.  In  1849  the  whole  bed  (including  tha 
Hovey's)  bore  about  80  quarts,  or  over  200  bushels  per 
acre.  The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  states  that  at 
least /(mr  HmM  as  much  manure  was  used  as  is  usually 
employed  in  preparing  strawberry  beds. 

PSACHES  AT  THE  SouTH. — JUL.  W.  Phillips,  of  1S4- 
wards.  Miss.,  in  a  oommnnication  to  the  Horticnlturisl, 
says  that  the  two  best  very  early  peaches  at  that  pla0i 
are  the  TilloUan  and  Serrate  Early  York.  ThQy 
ripened  the  present  year  abou(  the  ^th  of  6th  month 
(June.)  The  Tillotson  proves  to  be  of  healthy  and 
rapid  ^owth,  and  bears  better  than  the  Early  yor% 
which  IS  rather  preferred  in  flavor,  but  is  liable  to  rot. 
Cole'*  Early  Red  proves  to  be  a  fine  peach,  but  inferior 
to  the  others. 

Black  Pj^inice  Sti^wberrt.— Jame«  Dotjgall,  qf 
AmherstWrgh,  C.  W.,  says  that  with  him  the  planfs 
of  this  variety  are  quite  hardy  an4  resist  both  cold  a^d 
heat;  an4  th^t  on  bis  soil  it  is  more  than  twice  as  pip- 
duoxive  nfi  Hqv^y's  ^edling.  fh^  Cipcinj^ati  Hadaoa 
is  the  strpngest  groi^er  he  possesses,  and  is  by  far  t|^ 
most  prolifia  bearer. 

Salt  as  Manure.— -The  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  says,  '^  Corn  and  beane  have  flourished  w€iU 
where  we  have  planted  them  on  lands  overflowed  by 
salt  water  at  the  time  of  high  tides  in  the  spring  and 
fall ;  but  on  the  same  lands  potatoes  were  inferior  juit 
as  far  as  the  salt  water  extended." 
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Cheap  CoinliT  Honne. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  »  honM  wu  d»>i(;ned  bj 
Mr.  F.  R.  ELttOTT,  of  Clateland,  Ohio,  »nJ  received 
•.  diploma  and  silver  medal  rrom  Iba  Naw-York  Stale 
Agrioalloral  Societj,  at  iti  January  nealiDg,  1S49. 
Wa  copy  the  cot,  and  Mr.  E.'i  detoripiion,  Ijrom  ike 
Boeiety'a  la*l  Vulnme  or  Traatuettoiu; 

The  building  ii  particularly  ileaiEned  to  point  eiihcT 
north  or  well,  and  should,  if  poiiihle,  be  placed  upon  a 
alight  riae  of  ground  from  the  adjoining  public  highway, 
«r  nirronndiiig  g  round  <. 

The  talue  of  land  in  the  oonnlry,  as  compared  with 
the  diaad*anlagM  o!  baaemenis  for  kildipni,  ole,, 
■honld  not  receive  a  thought,  and  while  Ihii  plan  may 
be  laid  to  ooTer  a  large  area  of  grnand,  I  troat  to  be 
title  to  show  that  it*  Dan  be  built  for  a  much  amatler 
Mnonnt  of  money,  than  any  plan  of  equal  oonTenienoe, 
room  and  character  jct  pnblisbed.  A  free  ciioulation 
of  air,  connected  with  large  and  oonTenient  rooms,  are 
material  poinU,  and  in  ihii  they  may  be  had.  The  size 
of  oellar  may  be  according  to  the  wiihe*  of  the  builder, 
bal  my  eslimate  aod  plan  is  for  a  oellar  only  under  the 
wing  in  which  ii  the  kitoben,  that  being  of  aiia  niffi- 
eieni  to  hold  all  Tegetables,  etc.,  thai  will  be  required 
for  the  oonnunplion  of  a  laige  family.  Tegetablei  for 
■took  i^uld,  for  eaay  MO««a  In  feediag,  as  well  •■  tbe 


injariooi  effects  sometime*  reaaltiog  Trom  ft  too  lam 
quantity  stowed  in  the  hcose  aellai',  always  be  ocafiatd 
lo  the  barn  cellar. 

The  main  house  U  !4  by  32  fe«t,  vith  IS  feet  pom, 
and  having  a  porch  T  feat  wide  in  front,  aappoMed  by 
brackEls.  The  wing!  ore  each  16  by  40  feet,  wiih  11 
fcei  pasii,  and  falling  back  12  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
main  building.  Of  the  Gnl  story  front,  the  insin  bwld- 
ing  has  a  sinele  panel  door,  and  one  lai^  wiwJow, 
opening  each  way  inside  upon  hinges.  Thewiagi  kaTB 
each  an  oriel  or  bay  window,  projecliiig  ooe  bat,  aad 
havinf;  the  centre  lights  of  glau  hung  apna  htngca,  u 
open  inside.  The  second  ilnry  fronl,  tbe  two  wiadowi 
like  tbe  one  below,  are  divided  by  a  besTy  style,  and 
open  inside.  The  covering,  as  indicated  in  tbe  eleva- 
is  to  be  of  inch  pine  boards,  that  have  been  nu  throogk 
a  planing  macfaine,  and  cut  to  a  width  and  tkiekaeM. 
These  battened  with  half  inoh  atoff,  three  iacliea  wide. 
As  the  lower  alon  of  the  maiD  baihling,  as  well  as 
wings,  are  all  designed  to  be  1 1  feet  bish  ia  tke  clear, 
it  ia  evident  Ihat  the  best  length  of  beards  will  ba  It 
feet,  aa  thay  will  allow  of  bo  waste. 

The  estimate  of  cost  here  givan  is  lor  plain  bM  grad 
work.  No  mouldings,  tnmingsor  earvinga,  as  all  foch 
ooly  add  to  the  labor  of  the  honaewife  in  keeiHng  ibta 
clean,  and  are  really  no  omament,  aa  lakea  in  keepiog 
with  the  other  articles  osoally  aoootapaaying  the  cooo- 
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rizontally  along  the  side  of  wall  nntil  it 
reaches  the  partition  of  chambers,  when 
it  may  rise  diagonally  to  the  centre. 
Some  may  prefer  a  sheet  iron  fiue^ 
which  coald,  like  a  stoT9  pipe,  be  re- 
moTed  from  the  chamber  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Some  may  prefer  to  have 
the  chimney  rise  direct,  as  tending  to 
break  the  uniformity,  which,  by  the 
way,  seems  among  architects  of  the 
present  day  to  be  more  the  intention  in  their  de- 1 
signs,  than  to  give  positions  suited  to  the  real  wants 
of  daily  life. 

That  my  estimates  of  cost  are  correct,  I  can  only 
say  that  they  are  such  as  I  have  contracted  in  building 
this  house,  and  are  therefore  reality,  and  not  fiction  or 
supposition. 

Eitimatt  of  Cott. 

1 ,000  feet  hewed  timber,  at  2c., $20  00 

4,134    "  inch  pine  boards,  planed,  lOlo.,..     44  66 

"  roof  boards,  at  7c., 28  70 

i  inch,  for  battings, 12  60 

l\  inch,  second  clear,  at  13o.,. ...       6  50 

U     "  "  say, 3  00 

1|    "    for  water  table, 176 

21,000  shingles,  at  $2.50, 52  60 

968  feet,  or  66  pieces,  4  X4  scantling,  J 1  feet 
long;  320  feet,  or  24  pieces,  10  feet  long; 
171  feet,  or  8  pieces,  16  feet  long;  168  feet, 
3X4,  14  feet  long;  576  feet,  or  32  pieces, 
2X4,  18  feet  long;  880  feet,  or  80  pieces, 
2X4,  11  feet  long;  176  feet,  or  16  pieces, 
2X4,  11  feet  long;  184  feet,  2X4,  long  as 
possible;  118  joists,  3X8,  16  feet  long;  16 
joists,  2X8,  10  feet  long;  54  joists,  16  feet 
long--for  eeiling  joists.    Estimate   all  the 

scantling  at, 60  00 

Joiner  work,  to  frame,  enclose,  make  sash,  &c.,  200  00 

Glass  and  putty  for  windows, 20  00 

Nails, *. 15  00 

Door  and  window  swings, 10  00 

$464  70 
This  is  ezolusiye  of  the  cellar  wall  and  under* 
pinning,  which,  with  the  chimneys,  may  be 

(inclnsiye  of  materials,)  made  for, 125  00 

Flooring, 20  00 

Inside  joiner's  work  and  lumber, 150  00 

Lath  and  plastering, 200  00 


>«*«*^»« 
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1,200 
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200 
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Eztrat, 


$959  70 
.     40  30 


$1000  00 


This  of  course,  docs  not  allow  for  the  digging  of  cel- 
lar or  hauling  of  lumber; — that  must  be  calculated  ao- 
cordins  as  the  distance  is  far  or  near. 

A  green-house  is,  of  course,  extra;  but  if  the 
house  fronts  to  the  north,  it  might  bo  constructed, 
in  rear  of  the  dining-room,  at  a  small  expense — 
say  thirty  dollars.  The  front  wall  wonld  of  course, 
be  all  required,  and  that  should  or  could  be  done 
with  four-inch  scantling,  let  into  a  sill  of  six  by  eight, 
boarded  on  each  side,  and  filled  with  saw -dust  or 
tan-bark; — the  sash  and  roof  being  most  of  the  expense. 
The  heat  could  be  taken  from   the  kitchen,  if  a  stoTO 

was  there  used. 

f  — : 

Ancient  Price  of  AgriCdltitbal  Labor. — In  the 
year  1352,  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  wages  paid  to  hay- 
makers were  but  Id.  per  day;  a  mower  of  meadows  3d. 
a  day,  or  5d.  an  acre;  reapers  of  corn,  in  the  first  week 
in  August,  2d.;  in  the  second,  4d.  per  day;  and  so  on 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  without  meat,  drink,  or  other 
allowance,  finding  their  owih-tnols.  For  thrashing  a 
quarter  [about  nine  bushels]  ot  wheat,  24d ;  a  quarter 
of  beans,  peas,  barley,  or  oats,  \^.  By  the  13th  of 
Richard  II.,  in  the  year  1389,  the  wages  of  a  bailiff  of 
husbandry  was  13s.  4d.  a  year,  and  his  clothing  once 
during  that  period  at  most;  a  carter,  10s.;  shepherd 
10s.;  ox-herd,  6s.  8d. ;  cow-herd,  6s.  8d. ;  a  day  laborer, 
6$. ;  a  driver  of  ploughs,  7s.  In  1444,  the  23d  of  Henrr 
IV.,  the  wages  of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  were  23s.  4<U 
per  annum,  and  clothing  to  the  price  of  58.,  with  meat 
and  drink.  In  time  of  harvest  a  mower  had  4d.  a  day, 
and  without  meat  and  drink,  6d.;  a  reaper  or  carter, 
3d.  a  day — ^without  meat  or  drink,  5d. ;  a  woman 
laborer,  and  other  laborers,  2d.  a  day—- -without  meat 
or  drink;  4 id.  a  day.  By  the  11th  of  Henry  VII, 
1696,  there  was  a  like  rate  of  wages,  only  with  a  little 
advance. 

Time  of  Citttino  Hat.— John  H.  Grarnet,  of  Va., 
cut  75  stalks  of  timothy  grass  immediately  after  "  the 
dropping  of  the  bloom,''  and  again  76  when  the  seed 
was  fully  ripe ;  both  were  of  the  same  length,  and  cured 
alike.  The  greenest  cutting  was  found  to  weigh  121 
graint  more  thaa  the  oth«r. 
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9!))t  farmer's  Note-Book. 

ladepeadeBt  H«nw  Rske. 

This  rake  wai  patented  by  Calvim  Delano,  orEait 
Livarmore,  Maine,  Feb.  27,  1849.  It  is  ftlled  to  the 
wheels  of  a  iin){le  horse  wagon,  and  tended  b;  a  man 
or  hoy,  who  can  atand  on  the  platfanai  iorward  of  the 
lake,  drive  the  horse  and  gather  the  hay  with  oerlainty 
vid  ease.  By  placing  Ibe  fool  on  a  lerer  attached  to 
tb«  ulelree,  tha  hay  is  diBcbarged  ia  winrowa.  Each 
tooth  acts  separately  aud  indrpendeuily,  ill  head  bein^; 
suspended  on  a  rod  or  binge,  over  the  axletrce,  one 
tooth  being  attached  to  each  bead.  It  is  applicable  to 
rough  and  smooth  land,  and  applies  with  equal  pressors 
on  each  kind  of  surface. 

Tbis  rske  bes  been  considerably  nsed  in  Maine,  and 
MTcral  of  the  beat  farmers  in  that  stale  bare  (^iven  cer- 
^oatei  exprcasLTSoftheir  satisractinn  wilb  its  operalioD. 

For  particulars  addrass  B.  H.  Ciuii,  Albany, 
Ilnel,  Oaage  fh-aage,  Ao> 

En*.  CirLTifATOB— I  do  nM  propose  to  insttnel  any 
•IM,  but  as  you  da  not  olten  hear  from  tbis  part  of  Ihe 
aaantry,  it  lafty  not  be  out  of  plaoo  to  ollud*  to  a  faw 
llacM  of  eanseqoeBOS  taera. 

Rdst.— la  oonraoD  with  most  parts  of  tka  OraM 
West,  we  have  been  visited  with  this  malady.  Never, 
ia  this  county,  and  periiaps  I  may  odd  io  this  port  of 
Obia,  as  well  as  is  ib^  atfioininc  conntias  of  Virginia, 
ias  there  beea  more  wheat  in  the  ground,  rarely  has  it 
looked  better,  aid  probably,  in  bo  pravious  instanaa, 
have  we  eonnted  with  greater  lasiiranoa  upon  the 
avails  of  litis  orop — thaa  (bis  year.  Val  aJmost  in  a 
4i7,  our  crops  were  eat  off,  and  some  of  the  stoat  pro- 
ini>a|i  fields  in  the  oooBtry  have  not  boen  cut.  There 
will  not,  witb  US,  be  mors  wheat  threshed  than  wfc 
■own.  ItisBDtsohad  evory  wbare,aHd  we  aregladof  it. 

We  hara  not  yet  been  wfomid  ot  oithfr  tlw  trw 


cause  or  adeqaata  remedy;  bnt  ore  resolved  to  tiy 
again ;  sow  less  ground  and  prepare  it  belter. 

The  Mediterranean  seems  to  be  th«  favcvite  Tsiiely 
here,  at  present.  Our  millers,  who  first  oondemiibl  it, 
now  understand  bow  to  grind  it,  and  like  it  tsj  velL 

Nothing  will  ooadoce  so  much  to  the  improretoeat^ 
onr  wheat  cvop,  as  the  free  cnlturo  of  clover. 

OsAGi  OKANflB. — Our  farms  along  the  Ohio  sad 
Muskingum  rivers,  are  subject  to  inoadatian,  by  vfaA 
we  lose  a  large  amount  of  fencing.     Havia|  soSaii 


mysfir,  and  the  other  half  for  a  Ihrif^  Eaglisb  (ittaa, 
who  is  my  nearest  neighbor. 

The  plants  were  lone  coming,  and  oontequcntly  KUSfr 
what  injured,  and  wa  lost  sonxs  000.  Eu:b  of  u  itl 
about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  along  the  Uoskinguai.  Ha 
ground  had  been  previoaslj  prepared  by  tbroviei  "li 
with  the  ipsde  in  winter,  and  oonseqneittly,  the  plisu 
have  grown  rather  better  than  mine.  Mf  plapU  "> 
now  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  in  height. 

We  have  both  of  a»,  «ome  to  tha  twt>nlwH»,  UsI 
ire  migbl  have  gained  a  year  by  pinohing  off  lh«  tuft 
when  they  were  six  inobes  in  hsigbl,  aaily  in  Jobs,  a 
It  would  cause  each  branoh  to  send  out  six  or  eight  Ik 
tar«l  twigs,  wbicb  in  turn  might  be  riiortaosd  ia  My, 
aad  thus  secure  a  good  and  oompoot  kedga,  of  spa  IS  tM 
leel  in  height,  the  first  year,  and  by  tdoftiag  a  simflst 
oonrse  tfae  second  produce  4  hedge.  This  laay  tf*  s» 
Bwer  evemrhere,  but  upon  ow  soil  and  in  tbis  cGnstf, 
with  good  oaltare,  it  probohlv  will.  We  wet*  M  a 
think  of  it  by  ^oats  being  aeoidemalty  biokes  oS- 

The  only  objaation  which  I  peroelTe  pan  be  laiti 
against  this  method  ^  is  that  it  prodiioes  snoUer  bnse^ 
et.  True,  it  dwori^  the  plant,  but  with  as,  the  frt>» 
est  ofageclion  to  the  orasge  is,  that  is  is  too  iDnritX 
and  r&nk.  Tbis  see<ns  to  nak?  it  flqiv,  vi  ksltV 
HilnpfH  hr  hedge*.  We  ezpaet  t«  aet  nan  is  d* 
•priag,  yrepaiing  the  groaad  in  wiuin'. 
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Muitinxs8.*-Ib  a  humid  climate,  along  water  cotirs 
0^,  and  npoti  moidt  soils,  most  families  are  more  or  less 
tvoubhsd  with  ft  mastjT,  ofTensite  dalkipness.  It  is  fre- 
quently so  great  as  to  render  clothes  unpleasant  to  wear. 
Srawert  aad  oiosetv  are  afteted  by  it,  and  eren  large 
rooms,  not  frequently  ventilated,  are  sometimes  so  un- 
pleasant as  almost  to  take  the  breath  awa^  on  entering. 
Bat  it  is  in  the  pantry,  milk-room  and  cellar,  that  it  is 
most  frequently  found.  Victuals  acquire  an  unpleasant 
taste;  milk  becomes  unfit  for  use,  and  batter  loses  its 
fiavor.  Now,  whatever  other  causes  conspire  to  pro- 
duce this  result,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  presence  of 
SB  undue  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  chief  cause? 

Thb  Remedt. — Would  not  science  dictate  something 
which  would  absorb  the  noxious  gas  ?  Wliat  better 
than  the  leaves  of  plants  ?  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
who  resort  to  this  method;  but  there  may  be  some, 
who,  like  myself,  never  thought  of  it.  Every  few  days 
{(lace  a  few  branches  of  any  good  trees  or  shrubs  in  the 
infected  apartments.  Yon  will  probably  find  the  air 
much  improved. 

State  Fair. — Many  of  us  greatly  regret  that  we 
have  no  State  Fair  this  fall.  Tou  may  expect  a  large 
Ohio  delegation  in  New-York,  and  a  kind  Providence 
permitting,  next  year  we  will  tiy  it  in  Ohio.  Darwin 
£.  Gardner.    Jtugutt  2d,  1849. 

Note. — The  mustiness  to  which  our  correspondent 
alludes,  can  be  remedied  by  placing  lumps  of  fresh 
burnt  lime  in  the  infected  apartments.  The  lime,  in  the 
{trocess  of  slaking,  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Eds. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Aseooiation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  dambridge,  Mass., 
in  August  last,  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  read  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  "  Moisture,  Ammonia,  a^d  the  Organie 
Matter  of  the  Atmosphere.'^ 

In  relation  to  moisture.  Prof.  H.  gives  the  following 
as  some  of  the  results  to  which  his  observations  tended : 

1.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  moisture  is  in  gene- 
ral proportion  to  the  temperature. 

2.  Slight  variations  of  temperature  are  not  accompanied 
by  corresponding  variations  in  the  quantity  of  moisture. 

3.  Great  variations  in  the  quantity  of  moisture  may 
tSake  place  while  the  temperature  and  altitude  of  the 
mercurial  dolunin  remain  constant.  The  quantity  of 
moisture  has  even  doubled  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  al- 
though the  temperature  became  reduced. 

4.  As  a  general  remark,  the  moisture  on  the  same 
(Tay  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

5.  The  least  quantity  of  moisture  was  observed  du- 
y!ng  a  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  wind;  the  largest  daring  a 
g.  W.  or  S.  6.  W.  wind. 

6.  The  formdr  occurred  oh  the  i2th  March,  and  the 
Tatter  on  the  23d  of  June.  The  quantity  on  the  latter 
day  was  to  that  on  the  former  as  more  than  fifty  to  one. 

To  test  the  quantity  of  ammonia  m  the  air.  Prof.  H. 
Iksed  an  appflbratus  of  his  own  construction.  He  says^— 
^  The  object  in  view  in  the  arrangement  oi  the  appa- 
ratus was  to  provide  that  the  air  should,  by  means  of 
an  aspirator,  be  transmitted  through  a  constantly  renew- 
^  atmosphefre  of  hydrochbrio  acid  vapor.  To  this  end' 
a  series  of  tubes  containing  asbestos  drenched  with  hy- 
drocfatorio  acid,  and  terminating  in  a  potash  bulb  tube 
oontaining  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  wer&  connected 
with  a  safety  tube,  which  was  connected  with  an  aspi- 
rator. Through  this  apparatus,  a  known  volume  of 
air  was  transmitted.  At  the  condusion  of  the  experi- 
tntat,  the  apparatus  was  thoroughly  rinsed  with  distill- 
6d  water,  and  the  ammonia  determined  in  the  usual 
naanner  with  bichloride  of  platinum. 

^'  To  find  a  normal  atmosphere  two  determinations 
were  made  from  the  end  of  Foster's  wharf,  which,  in 
one  diraotioA  looks  oat  upon  tbd  Atlantie  daring  the 


prevalence  of  a  strong  east  wind.  A  second  determi- 
nation was  made  in  a  court  called  the  '  Half  Moon/ 
communicating  with  Broad  street,  Boston,  an  area  of 
crescent  form,  about  180  feet  by  70  feet,  surrounded  by 
brick  buildings  of  five  and  six  stories  in  height. 

"  In  these  buildings  it  was  estimated  there  were  not 
less  than  a  thousand  individuals,  most  of  whom,  in  ex^ 
treme  poverty,  have  within  a  few  months  arrived  from 
Ireland.  This  locality  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the 
assistants  of  the  City  Marshal,  in  reply  to  the  request 
that  he  would  direct  to  the  worst  habitable  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  were  the  common  vaults 
and  sinks  serving  this  large  population.  The  atmos* 
phere  of  this  court,  which  was  ofiensive  in  a  high  de- 
gree, Was  not  found  to  be  distinguished  on  account  of 
its  ammonia^  abtfve  that  of  th«  ocean  in  an  east  wind. 

*'  Two  determinaticms  were  made  in  Cambridge,  on« 
dorifig  the  prevalence  of  an  east  wind,  the  other  dutfiog 
a  west  wind.  The  quantities  of  ammonia  in  the  east 
wind,  as  ascertained  from  the  above  determinations,  va« 
ry  "^ry  considerably  from  each  otner.  Great  care  was' 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  reagents  employed  and 
the  ammonia  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  water  and  bichlo* 
ride  of  platinum  previously  ascertained.  Still  such  was' 
the  discrepancy  between  the  author's  results,  that  he 
forbears  a  statement  of  the  quantities  ascertained,  only 
so  fsr  as  to  remark,  that  they  very  greatly  exceed  those 
obtained  by  Fresenins  in  his  recent  determinations  at 
Wisbsden. 

'*  Organic  mattcfr  has  been  observed  in  the  air  by  se* 
veral  scientific  men.  Hesiy  and  Chevalier  have  detect- 
ed  acetic  aeid,  and  probably  hippurio  acid,  in  the  atmos- 
phere ef  a  stable. 

'*  On  transmitting  a  large  volume  of  air  through  the 
ammonia  apparatus,  snppHed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporating  in  platinum  ovef  a  water  bath  to  dry- 
ness and  igaitioB  the  products  of  a  thorough  rinsing,  no 
blackness  was  observed.  On  transmitting  a  sirailav 
large  volume  through  a  similar  apparatus  supplied  with 
oaustio  potassa,  previoaaly  found  to  be  freefr«»m  organic 
matter,  and  treating  as  above,  the  residue  blackened. 
This  goes  to  show,  as  for  as  a  single  result  may,  that 
the  organic  effiuvis  in  the  air  are  of  acid  character.'' 

liitjigatiou* 

I  cordially  agree  with  the  remarks  of  a  **  Farmer  • 
on  Litigation  in  the  last  Cultivator ;  his  admonitions 
are  excellent ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  has  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  commmunity  to  the  subject. 

PiHrsons  very  peaceably  disposed,  however,  in  resist- 
ing^ aft  oppressor,  are  liable  to  be  drawn  into  a  lawsuit, 
dtrab-  an  instance  is  fresh  in  ny  memory;  and  we  may 
ask  if  our  jed(ciary  system  is  talcniated'  in  every  parfi- 
oular  to  proteet  an  honest  mam  withour  the  risk  of  his 
being  mined?    No->^t  is  quite  otherwise  from  its  ex- 
cessive expenses ;  and  though  many  improvements  have 
been  ramde  since  we  emerged  from  under  a  monarchy, 
yet  enough  remains  of  the  old  fobrio  to  show  that  the 
good  of  a/ri0,  and  the  disregard  of  tK$  many  have  beedr 
feeding  ideas  in  the  minds  of  most  statesmen. 
■     If  this  remark  should  seem  too  censorious,  let  us  eon- 
i  sider  the  provision  for  jury  trials  in  civil  causes,  which 
should  never  have  been  introduced.    No  person  more 
highly  appreciates  a  jury  than  I  do,  when  life  or  liberty 
is  at  stake, ^interposing  itself  between  the  goveriesen^ 
and  the  accused,  for  judges  in  the  olden  time  were  nior# 
or  less  suspected  of  leaning  towards  the  side  of  power^ 
and  the  same  thing  may  occur  again.    But  a  jury  triai 
in  civil  causee  has  no  such  advantage.    A  verdict  ef 
Not  guilty  is  final ;  bat  civU  verdicts  are  of  no  certais 
value.    In  the  former  ease,  a  }ury  is  the  palladium  oC 
liberty,  but  in  the  latter ^  too  often  the  iastrainent  of  in^ 
justice.    In  my  view  it  is  worse  than  useless ;  and  tkie 
opinion  I  knovt  is  held  hf  aoo^  of  the  sooodeet  lawyeN 
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ia  tho  State.  Let  ns  look  at  the  subject  deliberately. 
Twelve  men  are  empannelled  to  settle  a  dispute  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  laudj  but  the  judge  has  first  to 
tell  them  what  the  law  is,  under  which  they  have  to  act. 
Now,  if  they  bring  in  a  verdict  according  to  his  expla- 
nation, what  have  they  done  to  justify  all  the  expense 
of  bringing  them  together,  and  keeping  them  there  t 
Not  one  fact  have  they  asoercained  that  the  witnesses 
would  not  have  established  without  them;  and  their 
verdict,  the  judge  with  one-twolfih  part  of  the  parade, 
would  have  made  up  and  recorded.  On  the  reverse,  if 
they  disregard  the  law,  no  earthly  good  is  gained, — 
for  the  losing  party  is  encouraged  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  where  wrong-beaded  jurors  never  intrude. 

But  this  statement  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  When 
a  man  is  sick,  does  he  send  for  the  blacksmith  ?  When 
be  goes  to  law,  does  be  employ  the  carpenter  f  -Yes, 
as  a  juror !  and  the  cases  are  equally  inconsistent. 
Now  if  the  cobbler  ought  to  slick  to  bis  last,  then  law- 
yers ought  to  compose  the  jury  in  civil  causes.  But  how 
is  it  f  The  farmer  is  taken  from  his  field,  the  mechanic 
from  hifl  workshop,  and  the  merchant  from  his  counter — 
men  whose  minds  have  been  occupied  with  far  other 
studies,  and  whose  perceptions  have  not  been  sharpened 
in  the  school  of  chicanery.  Well,  the  court  opens,  and 
most  of  its  time  is  taken  up  by  counsel,— on  one  side  in 
attempts  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  jury, — and 
by  efforts  on  the  other  side  to  dispel  the  mists  that  be- 
fog them.  Hence  oomea  the  minute  examinations  of 
witnesses,  that  have  no  bearing  on  the  main  question — 
anything  to  divert  attention  from  a  weak  point,  to  pus- 
sle  and  confound;  and  heneft  the  four  and  five-hour 
speeches,  oalculated 

— "  to  make  tb«  worse  sp|Mar 
The  better  reason  *'^ 

bat  which  would  not  be  offered  to  the  judge,  were  no 
jnry  within  hearing.  He,  poor  man,-^the  yery  exem- 
plar of  **  Patience  on  a  Monument,"  must  bear  it  as 
best  he  may,  for  impartiality  is  a  first  rate  virtue  in  a 
judge.  Better  would  it  be  to  dash  such  sopliistry  a&ide, 
gnd  let  the  light  of  truth  beam  at  once  on  the  contend- 
ing parties. 

Against  abolishing  this  cnrobrous  system,  will  be  op- 
posed the  selfishness  of  some,  and  on  the  prejudices  of 
nuany;  but  I  trust  that  a  fair  exhibition  of  iu  abuses, 
before  an  enlightened  people,  will  gradually  work  out  a 
remedy. 

We  want  Courts  of  Conciliation,  where  those  who 
intend  to  litigate  are  bound  to  hear  advice  before  com- 
mencing a  suit,  though  not  compelled  to  take  it ;  and 
in  this  respect  we  are  not  far  behind  the  Danish  (and 
perhaps  Spanish)  colonies  in  the  south.  A  dear  state* 
ment  of  the  law  as  applied  to  the  ease,  would  often 
operate  on  a  contentious  spirit,  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters ;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  an  unprincipled  lawyer,  eager  for  his  fees,  often 
excites  such  a  spirit  to  a  high  degree  |  and  inflicts  a 
deep  injury  not  only  on  the  individuals  immediately  oon- 
oerned,  but  also  on  their  neighbors  and  the  public  at 
large.    An  Obseaver. 

Gram  Lands  in  Kentacky. 

Eds.  Cultivatoe— a  young  friend  of  mine  asked 
Biy  advice  in  laving  down  to  grass  a  particular  field, 
wbioh  he  wished  to  put  in  rye  this  fall ;  I  answered  his 
letter.  He  showed  my  letter  to  Mr.  Weissenger,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Louieville  Journal.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  some  remarks  from  Mr.  W.  He  and  myself 
are  at  issue  as  to  fall  plowing.  I  adhere  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  O.  My  practical  know. 
Mge  is  not  sufficient  however,  to  induce  me  to  main- 
tain it,  against  the  evidence  of  one  more  experienced. 
Yoa  will  oblige  me  by  giving  me  light  on  this  rabjeotj 


either  from  yourself,  or  from  those  in  whom  reliiace  may 
be  placed.  Lewis  Sanseas.  Grose  WUt,  Xy.,  /Wf 
27,  1849. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  SAnaas,  above 

alluded  to:«— 

Mr.  R.  J.  Oemsbt — Dear  Sir  :--InlajiBgdo«« land 
to  grass,  either  for  pasture  or  for  tbe  scythe,  it  is  very  in- 
portant  to  have  it  thoroughly  and  nniformly  set,  other* 
wise  full  benefit  is  not  derived  from  the  Jaad.  If  ths 
seed  comes  up  in  patches,  leaving  oae-firarth  to  as 
eighth  of  the  ground  bare,  which  is  frequently  the  case, 
a  corresponding  loss  ensues.  A  field  rightly  msasged 
will  grase  one-third  to  one-fonrlh  moresCock,  and  yield 
hay  in  proportion,  than  one  that  is  slovsaly  pot  in. 

Sowing  grasb  seed  late  in  the  soouner  or  fall  does 
best,  if  the  succeeding  winter  is  favoraUe,  bat  the 
great  uncertainty  has  caused  me  to  ebandoo  fall  sowing, 
as  the  roots  do  not  attain  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  frosts  of  winter. 

My  observations  and  experience  lead  me  to  disap- 
prove of  br<»aking  land  in  the  fall  for  firing  enltore. 
The  earth  should  not  be  left  naked  at  any  seasoo,  hot. 
when  so  exposed  in  the  summer,  nature  protects  herself 
by  a  growth  of  weeds  or  some  sort  of  herbage  as  a 
clothing. "  This  she  cannot  do  in  winter,  but  is  left  aa- 
ked,  exposed  to  the  sun,  winds,  rains  and  frost,  and  al- 
ternate thawing  and  freezing  for  months. 

The  richest,  the  most  fertilizing  particles  of  the  soil 
are  the  lightest,  consequently  the  easiest  esrried  off 
by  the  rains,  melting  of  snow,  and  the  wiadb,  eaoaag, 
in  my  opinion,  a  much  greater  loss  of  the  Cbod  (br  plants 
than  is  gained  by  pulverizing  the  earth  from  free&ag. 

My  advice  is  to  break  up  year  groood  late  in  the  vria- 
ter,  or  as  early  in  tbe  spring  as  the  frost  will  allow. 
You  ought  certainly  to  trench  plow  ;  that  is,  a  second 
plow, /o//otoing  theftret  in  tAt  fame /icrrow,  each  to  be 
as  deep  as  the  team  can  draw  it.  I  use  three  Jkortrito 
plow,  geared  Ubreaet.  This  is  the  right  prepar&tica 
for  corn^  or  for  any  spring  crop.  The  groand  sboaM 
then  be  well  harrowed,  using  a  heaTy  harrow — hariog 
your  ground  in  proper  order  for  the  reception  of  assH 
seed,  mark  it  off  in  checks,  that  b,  each  way.  Sov 
half  the  seed  in  one  way,  and  cross  it  for  the  other  half, 
getting  thereby^  a  more  uniform  eeut,  leaving  no  but 
spaces. 

For  meadows,  for  farm  porpoeee,  or  for  penasoess 
pastures,  I  sow  orchard  grass  seed  and  red  «4over  sped 
only— one  and  a-half  bushehi  of  tbe  former  and  ioer 
pints  of  the  latter  to  the  aere,  the  seed  to  be  sowed  it. 
parate,  but  at  the  same  time  harrowed  ia  with  s 
very  light  harrow,  or  oarefuUy  bmshed  ia.  Towtrdi 
the  end  of  May  or  efirly  in  June,  a  Tariety  of  weeds 
will  make  their  appearanoe;  the  whole  of  the  groand 
must  then  be  passed  over  with  the  scythe,  cuttiag  ne* 
ry thing  as  smooth  as  may  be,  grass  and  all. 

Keep  off  every  kind  of  stock  till  the  fall  j  then  it  vifl 
afford  fine  grazing  for  calves. 

A  compliance  with  these  saggestions  will  give  yoa 
the  best  return  for  your  land,  ei^r  for  meadow  or  per- 
manent pasture;  but  if  yoa  prefer  sowing  on  wiour 
grain,  sow  the  same  sort  of  seed,  incresising  the  qoss- 
tity  of  clover  seed  fifty  per  cent.  Bow  ia  Jsnuary  cr 
February,  but  not  after  the  1st  of  March,  if  sowed  as 
winter  grain. 

Or  you  may  sow  on  oat  ground  immediately  afker  tbs 
oats  are  sown.  Sow  orchard  grass  aod  red  clover  st 
on  winter  grain ;  if  the  oats  should  fall  or  lodge,  cot 
them  off  close  to  tbe  ground  with  the  scythe,  remoTisf 
them  immediately.  &wing  seeds  on  winter  grain  or  ot 
oat  ground  will  in  most  seasons  soooeed  so  as  to  sf- 
ford  some  grazing,  but  ought  not  to  be  relied  oa,  if  yta 
want  a  full  crop  of  grass  for  any  purpose. 

Avoid  red  top ;  let  it  not  oome  on  jonr  hnd|  ntof 
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you  have  some  swampy  ground.  Upon  uplands  it  is  the 
poorest  of  a!I  the  grasses.  It  Yegetates  late,  is  a  great 
intruder,  will  take  hold  and  spread  orer  the  faring  and 
is  of  the  least  ralue  of  any. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  timothy,  unless  jrou  wish  to 
sell  hay  as  an  article  of  commerce.  For  this,  it  is  the 
best,  bat  for  hay,  to  be  fed  on  the  farm,  it  is  worthless, 
and  for  grazing  it  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  value  of  or« 
chard  grass. 

The  remarks  of  the  LouitviUe  Journal  in  relation  to 

Mr.  SANDxas'  letter,  are  as  follows:— 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  the  above  letter  be- 
fore our  readers.  It  may  be  read  with  instmetion  by 
old  as  well  as  young  farmers.  Mr.  Sanders'  practice 
of  sowing  grass  alone  and  early  in  the  spring  is  un- 
doubtedly ^e  correct  one.  We  think  it  more  bungling 
to  sow  with  small  grain,  or  to  sow  at  any  other  season. 
It  is  the  only  method  to  insure  a  good  8tan<!  'and  to  in- 
•ore  a  good  swath  the  first  season.  We  think,  howev- 
er, that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  breaking  up  the 
^ound  late  in  autumn  or  in  the  early  winter..  This 
makes  sure  of  getting  the  ground  prepared  for  an  early 
sowing,  and  besides  it  is  the  established  opinion  that 
the  soil  is  ameliorated  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  the 
frosts  of  winter.  This  is  especially  true  if  trench  plow- 
ing is  adopted ;  and  in  this  ease,  there  certainly  can  be 
little  loss  from  the  action  of  the  wind  and  running  wa- 
ter— not  so  much  as  if  the  ground  wese  not  plowed  at 
all.  The  grass  seed  should  be  sowed  very  early,  tstnic- 
diately  after  the  last  harrowing,  and  just  before  an  ex- 
pected rain.  Two  or  three  harrowings  are  not  too 
much,  and  the  harrow  should  always  immediately  pre- 
cede the  sower,  that  no  wild  grass  or  weeds  shall  ger- 
minate before  the  sown  grass.  If  sown  under  the  best 
conditions,  orchard  grass  and  olover  wHl  take  entire  pos- 
session, and  keep  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  weeds.  An  ex- 
<»ell«)nt  method  to  insure  this  exclusion,'  is  to  soak  the 
grass  seeds  for  twenty-foUr  hours,  iif  which  case  ashes 
or  lim'e  may  be  mixed  through  the  seed,  after  they  are 
drabed.  This  will  prevent  £eir  sticking  together.  But 
soaking  is  not  necessarry  if  the  seed  can  be  sown  just 
before  a  rain,  and  just  alter  the  harrow.  But  care  roust 
be  taken  that  the  seeds  be  not  covered  deep,  or  the 
-weeds  will  still  get  the  start,  and  many  of  the  grass 
seeds  will  never  germinate.  Therefore,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  should  be  very  smooth  when  the  seed  are 
sown,  and  the  harrow  should  by  no  means  be  used  to 
cover  the  seed.  Brush,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  San- 
ders, may  be  used,  but  it  is  much  better  to  draw  over 
the  soil  a  smooth  surface  of  boards  like  a  large  door, 
with  the  battens  uppermost.  The  horse  can  be  attach- 
ed to  this  platform  by  means  of  a  rope,  passing  through 
one  eomer,  and  the  driver  should  stand  upon  the  plat- 
form. In  this  way,  the  soil  is  smoothed  and  finely  pul- 
verised, and  the  seeds  are  but  lightly  imbedded,  and 
they  spring  up  befin-e  the  weeds,  and  prevent  the  ger- 
mination of  the  weeds. 

Oxen  vs*  Horses* 


was  not  a  furrow  plowed  on  his  farm  except  by  oxen. 
He  observes  that  oxen,  if  properly  broken,  quite  as 
readily,  if  not  more  so,  take  to  and  keep  the  furrow,  as 
horses.  His  rule  is  to  keep  two  yoke  of  oxen  on  the 
farm  to  one  pair  of  horses.  He  well  remarks,  that— 
**  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  tlie  ox,  by  the  badly- 
used,  houseless,  over-tasked,  and  half-fed  animals  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  yoke,  is  doing  him  great  injustice. 
Treat  the  horse  in  the  same  unfeeling  manner,  and 
where  would  be  his  high  mettle  and  noble  spirit?  He 
would  speedily  arrive  at  a  premature  old  age,  valueless 
to  his  owner,  and  a  cast-off  to  feed  the  carrion  crows. 
That  the  ox  can  better  stand  this  harsh  usago,  is  cer- 
tainly no  valid  or  sufiicient  reason  that  he  should  be 
subjected  to  it.  Use  him  with  equal  care  and  humani- 
ty, and  he  will  just  as  certainly,  and  with  more  profit, 
repay  it  to  his  owner.'' 

Points  of  ihe^Horse* 


Edwaed  Stabusr,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Plow,  Loom  and 
Anvil,  that  in  1822  or  '23  he  commenced  the  substitu- 
tion of  oxen  for  horses  on  his  farm.  He  began  in  mid- 
summer to  break  up  a  field  for  wheat.  For  a  day  or 
two  the  oxen  sufiTered  greatly  with  the  heat,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  but  by  rising  early,  and  resting  two  or 
three  hours  at  noon,  and  feeding  on  dry  food,  he  was 
able  to  plow  nearly  as  much  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  as 
with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  the  work  was  quite  as  well 
done.  The  horses  consumed  about  one  bushel  of  grain 
per  day  and  the  oxen  none.  He  found  the  result,  after 
a  thorough  trial,  so  much  in  favor  of  oxen,  that  he  has 
ever  since  oontiaued  their  use.    For  many  years  there 


A  point  of  great  importance  in  the  fore-leg  of  a 
horse,  is  the  proper  setting  on  of  the  arm,  which  should 
be  strong,  muscular  and  long.  By  the  length  of  this 
part  in  the  bare,  added  to  the  obliquity  of  the  shoulder, 
she  can  extend  her  fore-parts  farther  than  any  other 
animal  of  her  size;  in  fact,  she  strikes  nearly  as  far  as 
the  greyhound  that  pursues  her,  by  the  help  of  this  le- 
ver. The  proper  position  of  the  arm  of  the  horse, 
however,  is  the  result  of  an  oblique  shoulder.  When 
issuing  from  an  upright  shoulder,  the  elbow-joint,  the 
centre  of  motion  here,  will  be  inclined  inward;  the 
horse  will  be  what  is  termed  ''  pinned  in  his  elbows," 
which  causes  his  legs  to  fall  powerless  behind  his  body. 
A  full  and  swelling  fore-arm  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble points  in  a  horse,  for  whatever  purposes  he  may  be 
required. 

If  sportsmen  were  to  see  the  knee  of  a  horse  dissec- 
ted, they  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  form  and 
substance  of  it  than  they  generally  do.  It  is  a  very 
complicated  joint,  but  so  beautifully  constructed  that  it 
is  seldom  subject  to  internal  injury.  Its  width  and 
breadth,  however,  are  great  recommendations,  as  ad- 
mitting space  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  for 
the  accumulation  of  ligamentous  expnnsions  and  bands, 
greatly  conducive  to  strength.  The  shank  or  cannon 
bono,  can  scarcely  be  too  short.  It  should  be  flat,  with 
the  back  sinews  strong,  detached,  and  well  braced. 
This  constitutes  what  is  called  a  ^'  wiry  leg."  Round 
legs  are  almost  sure  to  fail. 

As  to  the  size  of  a  horse,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
no  very  large  animal  has  strength  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  That  the  horse  has  not,  the  pony  affords  proof, 
if  any  other  were  wanting.  There  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  horses,  little  more  than  fourteen  hands  high, 
being  equal  to  the  speed  of  hounds  over  the  strongest 
counties  in  England.  For  example,  Mr.  Wm.  Coke's 
"  pony,"  as  he  was  called,  many  years  celebrated  in 
"LeAQoaiMMre. -Abridged  from  an  £$»ay  on  the  horse. 

Cultivation  of  Orchards — ^Temperance. 

Eds.  CuLTivATon—- Among  the  various  kinds  of  ba« 
siness  which  are  followed  for  a  living,  those  in  which 
the  morals  of  the  community  are  most  guarded,  are  the 
most  important.  That  men  can  be  honest  and  moral  in 
every  branch  of  honorable  business  is  true;  but  that 
some  kinds  of  business  present  stronger  temptations  for 
uver-reaohing  than  others,  is  also  true.  I  think  the  bu- 
siness of  farming  offers  fewer  inducements  for  immoral 
and  dishonest  acts,  than  any  other  followed.  That 
there  are  farmers  who  are  vicious  in  their  habits  and 
dishonest  in  their  acts,  u  admitted.  Generally,  howev- 
er, good  order  and  sobriety  are  maintained  by  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  our  country. 

Sisce  the  great  temperance  reformation  came  up,  the 
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lMibit8  of  farmers,  as  well  m  those  of  eyerj  other  class, 
have  innprovsd.  It  is  bot  a  few  years  since  alcobolio 
dkinks  were  thought  oecessaiy  to  the  laborer  in  the 
season  of  haying  aw)  harvesting.  But  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  i»  this  respeot,  and  b«t  few  fMriaers 
persist  in  the  use  of  such  drinks^ 

Cidei'-making  and  cider-drinking  have  been  mostly 
confined  to  New>£ngland  and  New- Jersey.  When  ci* 
der-drinking  went  o«t  of  fashion,  the  orchards  at  the 
west  were  mostly  yoang,  and  they  were  grafted  for  the 
production  of  market  fruit.  But  in  New-England,  or- 
chards, chiefly  of  natural  firoit,  have  been  growing  for 
ft  century  and  a<half.  The  apples,  oar  fathers  thought 
were  jnst  fit  for  cider  and  for  nothing  else  ^  but  it  has 
since  been  proved  that  thoy  were  eaicellent  fbr  stock 
tbroogh  the  fall  and  winter. 

Twenty  and  twenty  •five  years  ago,  two*thirda  of  the 
farmers^  time  in  autumn,  was  spent  in  gathering  apples 
and  making  cider.  This  caused  a  great  neglect  of 
other  crops,  and  was  time  thrown  away.  The  farmer 
filled  his  cellar  with  the  cider,  and  carried  what  was 
left  to  the  "  still,''  to  be  made  into  cider- brandy.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  Connecticut,  for  tbe  far- 
iher  to  have,  not  only  a  cider- mill,  but  a  distillery  also; 
and  even  to  this  day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  some 
of  these  mills  in  operation — preparing  poison  and  death 
to  be  scattered  through  the  community. 

There  are  farmers  engaged  in  this  business  who 
claim  to  be  moral  men;  but  I  would  ask  them,  if  by 
pursuing  this  business,  they  are  sustaining  good  order 
and  improving  the  morals  of  the  community  T  If  not, 
the  business  should  (>e  abandoned  at  once.  I  know  the 
influence  of  self-interest — ^there  is  no  interest  like  it. 
Of  course  it  is  this  principle — the  desire  of  making  mo- 
ney— that  induces  farmers  to  engage  in  this  injurious 
traific;  and  yet  I  am  far  trora  believing  that  this  is  a 
money- making  business.  Tbe  extreme  low  price  at 
which  cider  sells,  will  hardly  pay  the  expense  of  gath- 
eriniz  the  apples  and  making  the  cider.  As  to  the  price 
of  eider- brandy,  I  know  nothing;  but  I  know  something 
of  the  moral  desolation  that  prevails  in  neighborhoods 
where  it  is  extensively  sold  and  drunk. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  temperance  reform,  some 
farmers,  who  had  great  seal  for  the  cause,  cut  down 
thrifty  orchards.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  as  was 
afterwards  seen.  Of  all  fruits  raised  in  New-England, 
the  apple  is  the  most  useful.  The  best  course  which 
farmers  can  adopt  with  their  old  orchards,  that  bear 
only  natural  fruit,  is  to  cut  ofl*  the  old  top,  and  grad 
on  a  new  one,  with  kinds  suitable  for  market.  Let  all 
old  and  unthrifty  trees  be  cut  down.  The  healthy 
trees,  with  proper  attention,  will  soon  come  into  bear- 
ing. 

As  to  a  market  for  fruit,  there  will  always  be  a 
ready  one  for  a  century  to  come.  L.  Duxand.  Derby , 
Ci.,  jSuguU  1,  1849. 

TransmatatioB  of  Wk«at  into  ClMfs* 


Eds.  Cvltivatox — Thfi  traasmutation  of  wheat  into 
chess,  is  doubted  by  many;  and,  from  your  remarks  in 
the  July  number,  I  infer  that  you  regard  the  matter  as 
flnerely  speculative,  withost  any  facts  to  warrant  it. 
To  my  mind  this  question  is  most  oonolusively  settled 
by  evidence  which  has  come  midcr  my  own  observatio*, 
and  wliioh  eannot,  in  any  way,  be  contested  or  set 
aside.  With  a  view  ef  settling  thie  question,  I  send 
yon  tl)e  following  fttct,  whtoh  yon  may  dispose  of  ae 
yon  think  fit. 

Many  years  since,  white  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  aided  my 
father  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  He  had  a  field 
of  about  ten  acres  which  he  eoncloded  to  sow  in  wheat. 
The  ground  was  well  manured  in  the  fall  and  the 
wheat  sown  at  the  usual  time.  It  came  up  remarkably 
tae  and  looked  exceedingly  well,  during  the  lall  and 


throttgaout  the  spring,  it  was  paatored,  I  Uierc,  m, 
the  spring  by  the  oalves)  in  onier  to  prei«t  h  bsn 
beeoraing  too  rank  and  lodging.  The  tint  of  hetdiig 
at  length  arrived,  but  judge  of  tiie  aateoiihaMit  to  isi 
that  this  promising  field  of  wheat  wai  mm  oos  iasfr 
riant  crop  of  cAu<— every  aulfc  of  wkoit,  vitk  bol 
few  exceptions,  was  converted  into  a  hetd  of  cbeiL 
There  it  stovd;  the  wonder  and  iMnawmeat  of  all  «i» 
examined  it. 

And  now  what  was  to  be  done  witk  it?  wis  tks 
next  question.  It  was  finally  concluded  to  mow  it,  be> 
fore  it  would  get  ripe,  and  feed  it  to  the  cattle  for  bsf . 

This  was  an  operation  whiofa  I  witieantf  wkh  my 
own  eyes,  so  that  I  had  ei^trf  appufMoity  to  Mtirff 
my  mind  of  the  troth  of  this  faei  by  peisoasl  dotn^ 
vatioR.  From  that  time  to  the  proMat  1  have  acffcr 
had  the  least  donht  bat*  what  wheat  mtj  ebngs 
into  chess.  0nder  what  cireMnstaaess  tin  may 
take  piaee,  or  what  the  cause  nay  bs  to  prodwa 
this  change,  I  do  not  pretend  to  any.  I  advsaee  so 
theory  or  explanation  of  this  rexaarkahie  iaet.  It  ii  as 
undoubted  truth  which  eannot  be  ealled  iaio  qoesMO. 
Nor  can  yon  explain  it  away  opon  the  Bi|;yaritioB  tktt 
the  chess  might  have  sprang  np  frea  tks  grsosd,  and 
finally,  supplanted  the  wheat.  This  amApuon  wenld 
only  be  throwing  the  difllooity  ftivdMr  back,  and  net  st 
all  refflove  it.  It  would  amonat  to  thii,  ttc  scttf  wm 
wheat  when  seten,  hut  ilt  came  up  eftses.  h  bad  been 
previously  cleared  by  a  ftuming  prooeai,  sf  eveiy  ap* 
pearanoe  of  chess,  so  that  none,  or  vety  little  vas  5dvb 
with  the  wheat,  and  the  gronnd  had  hrea  a  ofevar  fiskL 

Too  perceive,  therefore,  that  this  qoesiisa  a  wA 
'^  without  facte  to  warrant  it,"  bttC  is  sn^brtaadatad  hf 
the  "  most  nnequivocal  and  poeiti^  evidmc:"  te  i 
consider  that  one  fact  is  eaongh  lo  asiabiisk  the  4)ac8» 
tion  beyond  doubt.  A  Gkbaubs  o9  AoxicvLTom 
Knowlkooc.    Johnetown^  ^tfliig.  10th,  1849. 

We  are  willing  to  take  the  otraoBatamies  of  ik 
above  supposed  ease  of  tiansnatattoa,  jnst  as  tker  m 
related,  protesting,  however,  agaiaat  the  eoadKUB. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  gronad  spoken  of  vm 
sowed  to  wheat  which  bad  ^*  none  or  vwy  little"  cka 
among,  it,  and  that  when  the  cppp  was  oat,  thsre  «ai 
bat  very  little  wheat  in  it.  Bat  after  these  admioioM 
the  question  rises — ^Did  the  ehasa  ooon  from  chsH,  «r 
did  it  come  from  wheat  t  Which  is  most  rsasoasbie.Qi 
most  in  aocordanee  with  known  natural  laws?  All 
observation  teaches  that  planta  reprodnoe  their  en 
species — that  they  do  not  prodaeo  those  ef  distiMl 
genera  or  species.  Now  there  is  no  wtasaaicf  d 
violating  this  law  to  acooant  for  the  prodaction  of  iktm 
in  the  above  case;  the  thing  oaa  ba  dena  niiehcssiBr 
in  various  other  ways.  The  aoed  of  Aa  eboH  mtf 
have  been  partly  oarried  on  the  gvoand  in  the  aMors, 
and  more  or  less  of  it  nay  haT#  remaiaed  in  tbo  gnsoA 
from  former  crops  or  plants  of  chaaa  whaeh  bad  gioat 
there.  Chess  is  more  hardy  than  wheat,  and  wbeo  tks 
latter  died  oat,  the  former  spraad  and  osoufBad  in 
place. 

If  oar  correspondent  should  visit  any  section  of  000007 
and  find  it  occopied  by  menf  aid  on  i^speating  hi«  Tiat, 
after  an  interval,  should  find  it  occupicNi  by  moakia,  ba 
would  hard^  attempt  to  aceoant  for  the  diange  oa  tha 
supposition  that  the  men  had  been  "  converted  ^  istd 
monkiea— even  though  he  ooald  not  tell  where  tbe  latuf 
had  come  from,  and  yet  this  notion  would  not  be  mora 
at  yarianoe  with  known  physiologioai  lawi|  tbaa  tkat 
of  wheat  changing  to  chess.    C]>a. 

Crops  in  Kew  Hainpiklre* 

E9t.  CvLTrvATOft*— In  regard  to  the  eraps  la  tbii  n- 
eiaity,  there  is  as  a  general  thiag,  no  good  csoae  &r 
eottiplaint.  It  is  tme  that  oa  fight  landy  land  tbe  ifr 
Teiie  droBth  hu  oausdl  tha  gnat  and  gnihi  to  b«  vsj 
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light,  bat  on  out  hill  land  it  has  bean  otherwiH.  There 
Ml  DM  Imbo  Ml  aTsrage  yiald  of  haj,  probaUj  not 
■Bora  thtn  two-tlHid*  u  laaab  a*  waicDtlastjearj  but 
kat  jaar's  crop  wa«  DniunaU]'  large.  Grain  is  good, 
wheat  aapociBliy  ■■>■  Od  aoooaot  of  tbe  droutb,  the 
ntaw  ia  ahort,  but  Iha  head*  are  we]]  SUed  aad  the 
graia  plump.  I  tbiak  ihera  hai  not  been  so  gani  a 
jield  for  mora  than  tenjreara,  excepting  in  1846,  vhioh 
TU  aboat  the  >ame.  Tbe  abundant  rains  tbat  we  hate 
bad  ainoe  the  lOth  of  Augaat  bai  been  just  the  thing 
lor  oom  and  potatoes;  and  they  now  promiaa  wel].  As 
Is*  ai  WB  can  judge,  there  will  be  a  fair  orop  of  these 
two  valuable  prodocliona.  I  bare  not  heard  of  atij  ap. 
pearaaoe  of  the  potato  disease.  There  is  an  unMuamoa 
Bsweitj  of  fruit.  W.  L.  Eatok.  Eait  Wtan,  If. 
S.,atpttitib*r3,  1849. 

HTlH^diiBtloB. 

A  valuable  artlcte  appesred  sontRtimes  since  in  the 
Xondon  BortieuttiiTOt  Jfagazint,  on  the  sul^ect  of  I17- 
bridizing  plants.  Many  of  the  observations  of  the 
'writer  are  particularlj  deserving  attention,  and  we  of- 
fer some  exlraot*,  with  a  few  additieDal  reiuarhB : 

"  Id  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  power  of  pro- 
dooing  hybrid  planta  is  one  of  the  most  important 
means  which  man  possesses  of  modifying  the  vegetable 
races,  and  adapting  them  to  his  purposes.  To  it  we 
owe  Bonw,  indeed  manj,  of  our  most  beautiful  garden 
flowen,  as  well  as  the  most  valcahle  of  oar  froiu  aad 
««getahlea. 

"  Tbe  operation  of  hybridising  plants,  oonslsls  in  fer- 
tilinng  ibe  stigma  of  the  flower  of  one  plant  with  ibe 
pollen  of  aiMtber  of  diSerent  though  allied  characters. 
TheeOeot  of  this  when  the  cross  fecundation  isactnallyef- 
feoled,  is  to  originate  a  new  form,  UBoalty  possessing  pro. 
parties  and  obaraotsrs  iaterioediate  between  the  parenls. 

"  It  ia,  however,  only  betwesa  species  ia  which  the 
degree  of  relatnnAip  is  sonawhai  close,  tbat  this  in- 
torconna  is  tdhoted;  and  as  a  rale,  those  plants  which 
kooDrd  nioat  fully  in  general  structure  and  ooutitutioo, 
will  most  readily  admit  of  artifisial  union.  Spedes 
<hat  era  very  disHmUar,  appear  ib  have  some  saLural 
•faslaele  which  prevents  mutiMil  fertiliintion ;  and  Ikii 
«bitmtU  bicomtt  inivmiminlabtt  in  tkt  com  )^  vsry 
l^fftmt  giura. 

"  It  hat  been  thought  tbat  a  law,  vary  bimiUr  to 
-that  which  obtains  among  animals,  also  recolates  the 
prodDction  and  fertility  of  mule  plaala;  and  so  far  as 
*lM«rvatioDa  have  been  made  aad  recorded,  this  seem*, 
«a  a  general  rule,  near  the  tralb.  Tbns  two  distinct 
•(Mioies  of  the  same  gemw  of  [fcnts  will,  in  many  oases, 
produce  an  intermediate  (Spring,  perfect,  as  far  as 
tiSf^ards  the  exercise  of  the  vital  funotiooB,  but  defee- 
live  ai  regards  the  power  of  pcrpcioating  itself  bj  a 
•eminal  process.  Even  wbe«,  in  the  Srst  generation, 
this  sterility  is  not  appsJ*ent,  it  becomes  10  in  ths  le- 
oond,  and  lees  oommanly  in  the  third  or  in  the  fourth 
feneration.  Such  mules  may,  however,  {sometimes,] 
be  rendered  fertile  by  the  application  of  the  pollen  of 
^ber  parent,  the  characters  of  wbioh  ibsn  bMome  as- 
•umed  by  the  oSspring;  iu  other  words,  the  hybrid 
form  reverts  to  one  of  its  parents." 

The  idea  above  alluded  to,  that  a  similar  law  pi«- 
▼ails  among  plants  and  animals,  in  regard  to  cross- 
breeding, is  supported  by  many  fnolg.  The  sterility  of 
hybrid  plants  is  strikingly  analogcnis  to  the  sterility  of 
hybrid  amraals — as  the  oQspring  of  the  asa  and  borie ; 
•nd  various  hybrids  among  birds — the  prodnoe  of  Ibe 
wild  (Caeadiaa)  and  domMlia  gooea,  tk  the  Mosoovy 
and  eonmon  daok,  he.  Tbe  organiiation  of  these  hy- 
brids, (M  is  remarked  in  regaid  to  plants  prodneed  by 
ortDS-fertiliEatioa,)  eee«u  to  be  perfect,  asecft  that 
thfy  am  defaotif  e  in  tbe  poww  «(  proweatiiHt. 


But  this  tendeiKy  to  stsrility  ia  not  cmAaed  in  nu> 
mals  to  the  olbpriiig  of  dlstinn  tpteia;  it  appeals  not 
anfreqosntly  in  oriMs-breeds  front  widoly-diflering  varia- 
ties,  and  more  or  Ism  in  all  individuals,  wbtofa,  fiaa 
whatever  oanse,  ahow  »  marketl  departure  from  the 
natural  type.  Kenoe  tbe  sterility  of  monsters,  and  ■ 
general  weakness  of  the  virile  powers  in  all  aoimsJi 
which  have  any  particalar  organs,  dis)tfa[H>rlsDnately 
developed. 

Again,  the  characters  of  cross-bred  wimab,  lik* 
those  of  CTOsa-bred  planta,  ore  oftea  imprrlnilly  devel* 
oped  in  tba  first  generatioa;  end  there  i*  fur  a  tiioe 
oonsiderabla  lendency  to  "  spart,"  or  vary.  £iperi> 
enos  baa  deosonstrated  that  this  tendencv  may  be 
chiefly  overoome  by  loag  continued  skill  and  judgraeM 
in  selealiDg  and  coupling,  and  a  new  and  wall  defined 
sort  or  breed  ukiasalsly  obtained.  Kmuibt  a£cora> 
plished  this  in  the  production  of  various  new  kinds  of 
oberries,  apples,  pears,  aud  oorranli.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  in  this  country  with  beans,  peei,  Indian 
com,  potatoes,  lamips,  &c.  80  in  regard  to  animals) 
Basewku.  and  others  have,  by  crossing,  obtained  new 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  ponltrvj 
some  of  whioh  have  proved  of  great  value. 

The  writer  above  quoted  offers  various  conclusions  a> 
to  the  results  of  crossing  plauta ;  one  of  which  is,  that 
"  crossed  plants  being  ofien  less  feriije,  are  in  the  same 
proportion  more  luxuriant,  and  produce  larger  Bowers.' 
Is  there  iMt  something  anologont  to  this  in  the  rspid 
growth  and  thrift  of  animals,  which  are  prodiued  hj 
what  is  called  a  "  strong  cross  1 " 

Race*e  SelbReKisterlns  Stove. 

We  wMiee,  in  varioas  part*  of  the  eonatry,  that  greet 

and  constant  iDoauvenieiice  is  experienced  by  the  (me> 

quel  temperatare  of  rooms  healed  by  stovsa.    This  i» 


convenience  is  still  greater  where  sheet-iron  atovee  ere 
tised,  which  otherwise  possess  the  advantage  of  saving 
fuel,  and  warming  up  quickly  a  imld  room  in  the  morn- 

We  have  fouud,  from  some  years  of  trial,  Race'aSelf- 
Registering  Stove,  to  possess  all  the  advanlages  of 
beating  a  room  from  zero  to  summer  heat  in  Sve  min- 
utes after  a  Sro  ia  kindled,  and  then  mainlaiBing  this 
temperatare  with  scarcely  a  degree  of  variation, 
Ihrougboel  the  day.  With  rather  coarse  wood,  it  needs 
BO  repleusbiiig  Ibr  hogrt  togetber^  aiKlwiUfceepaigai^ 
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warm  all  night  without  attention,  except  throwing  in 
at  bed-^time  two  or  three  large  sticka  of  wood«  The 
register  oeeda  registering  only  to  adopt  the  heat  to  the 
Batare  of  the  weather,  which  may  perhaps  be  neoesaa' 
ry  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  is  done  in  one  second.  As 
for  economy,  we  obtain  the  same  heat  with  about  half 
the  fuel  formerly  needed  for  a  good  hot-air  fucoace  with 
eight  drums  and  air-pipes  a  foot  in  diameter.  One 
stove  heats  three  rooms  night  and  day,  seven  months, 
with  about  six  cords  good  wood. 

To  prevent  the  rapid  accamuiation  of  soot,  the  pipe 
should  be  as  nearly  vertioal,  or  with  as  few  elbows  as 
possible;  and  to  avoid  the  dropping  of  pyroligneous 
acid,  each  joint  of  pipe  should  enclose,  instead  of  fitting 
in,  each  piece  above  it.  Pufls  of  smoke  are  prevented 
by  putting  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  wood  at  once,  so 
as  to  allow  a  very  slight  draught  of  air. 

Ashes  and  Lime— •fixperiments* 


Wm.  H.  Ross,  of  Sussex  Co.,  Del.,  who  has  used 
over  40,000  bushels  of  ashes  within  the  last  fiv<)  years, 
gives  some  of  the  result  of  his  experiments,  in  the  Amt* 
rican  Farmer.  In  one  instance,  ashes  were  applied  to 
an  extiausted  field,  cleared  moria  than  sixty  years,  and 
never  manured.  Squares  of  a  half  acre  each  were 
marked  oflf  for  each  experiment,  the  quality  being  alike. 
The  following  were  the  results,  the  ground  being  plant- 
ed with  corn. 

25  bu.  of  ashes  per  half  acre,  gave  20  bu.  ears. 
60  bu.        "  **  '*      20  bu.     " 

25  bu.  of  lime  "  "      15  bu.    " 

60  bu.        "  "  "      15i  bu.  " 

Two  squares,  unmanured  with  either,  each,  10  bush. 
The  second  year,  about  the  same  rate  of  diiference 
eotntinued.  In  this  experiment,  50  bushels  per  acre 
were  found  about  equal  to  100  bushels.  But  in  all  other 
experiments,  100  bushels  of  ashes  were  found  better 
than  30,  and  200  better  than  100,  ahhough  so  large  a 
quanriiy  was  nut  found  proftuble.  But  with  lime,  lit- 
tle difference  could  be  perceived  between  50  and  100 
bushels  per  acre.  In  some  instances,  lime  produced  no 
good  result.  Ashes,  on  the  ooAtrary,  invariably  produ- 
ced a  decided  benefit,  whether  on  poor  or  rich  land. 

His  farm,  containing  400  acres  of  arable  land,  has 
doubled  its  products  in  five  years,  chiefly  by  the  use  of 
lime  and  ashes.  But  other  manuring  was  found  neces- 
sary. 

The  following  experiment  gave  interesting  results. 
A  field  of  very  poor  land  was  manured,  a  part  with 
mould  from  the  woods  100  loiids  per  acre;  a  part  with 
ashes  100  bushelt  per  acre;  and  a  third  portion  with 
both.  Where  the  a«hes  and  mould  were  combined,  the 
corn  was  more  than  twice  as  good  as  where  the  ashes 
were  spread  alone ;  the  ashes  alone  gave  corn  50  per 
cent,  bieaer  than  the  undressed  parts  of  the  field;  while 
the  mould  alone  produced  scarcely  any  sensible  effect. 
A  dressing  of  100  loads  of  mould  from  the  woods,  50 
bushels  of  lime,  and  100  of  ashes,  generally  increased 
the  corn  crop  more  than  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  wheat 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and  so  permanent  are  the  effects  of 
this  mixture,  that  he  believes  its  eflects  will  be  seen  for 
20  vears. 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made  was 
chiefly  sandy  loam,  with  some  clayey  portions;  on  the 
latter,  lime  was  found  most  beneficial.  Similar  experi- 
ments would  doubtless  give  different  results  in  other 
places,  where  the  constituents  of  the  soil  vary  in  cha- 
racter and  quantity. 

iNcasAsc  or  Exports. — ^For  the  last  four  months  of 
1848,  the  exports  of  flour  were  about  stvtn  timet  as 
great  as  in  the  same  corresponding  period  in  1847;  of 
wheat,  seven  timet  as  gre^t;  of  com  more  than  eight 
tames  aa  great,  and  of  meal,  a  little  lees. 


FaUeniBg  C^atUe  Ut  Vilpua. 

In  The  CtUtipator  for  May  last,  we  gave  la  otnet 
from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Noiahd,  of  Virgiia&, 
in  regard  to  fattening  cattle.  It  sppesn  thai  tk 
"  Agricultural  Club  of  Albemarle  "  appoiated  a  ««. 
mittee  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  faomess,  aad 
of  their  report  we  give  the  following  afastnct  from  the 
Southern  Planter: 

William  Garth  fattened  166  head,  ooBUBeaaig  2<hk 
October,  1848. 

Expenses, 

150  bought   at  $27, $4050  00 

11  raised  4  years, '.; 276  00 

5       "      3  years, 100  00 

Total  cost, 14425  00 

Feeding  of  91  at  Birdwood  Farm— 

2442  bushels  of  corn,  at  40  cents, 976  SO 

300        "  oats,  at  25  cents, 75  00 

965        "  bran  and  shons, 96  50 


Feeding  of  75  at  Midway  Farm,.., 


$JI4S  30 
924  62 


Cost  ready  for  market, $6497  92 

Interest  on  outlay,  expense  of  driving,  chsr* 
ges  in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Nev* 
York,  commissions,  &c., 1362  64 

Total  debits, 17860  56 

Total  amount  of  sales  in  New- York, S33d  71 

Profit  in  cash, $470  » 

Besides  1500  heavy  loads  of  manure.  Tvo  buodred 
fattening  hogs  gleaned  after  the  beeves,  aod  half  ef 
their  usual  food  was  saved.  The  manure  vai  applied 
to  land  that  would  not  bring  four  barrels  of  eont  to  ik 
acre.  It  was  suflScient  to  have  covered  one  hoHlK^ 
acres  of  the  average  land  of  the  £arm.  Mr.  Gartk^ 
statement  was  drawn  up  with  great  minuteneai.  Of 
course,  we  give  but  the  outline. 

R.  W.  NoLAKD  fattened  20  buUoeka. 

Cost,  at  $29.60  each, $592  00 

104  barrels  of  com,  at  $2, 208  06 

100  bushels  of  oats,  at  25  cents, 25  00 

200        "  bran,  at  10  cents, 20  00 

Interest  on  oiitlay, 1^  ^ 

Total  expenses, $^  ^ 

20  beeves  sold  at  home  for 998  14 

Leaving  profit,  besides  manuf^, •  -    $1^  1^ 

W.  W.  MiKoa  fattened  43  bollocks. 

36  cost  $26.53  each, $9^4  01 

3  cost  $12.92  each, W  60 

2  old  steers,  estimated  at ^^ 

Interest  on  outlay, 32  OO 

Fed  22  bushels  com  per  head,  and  20,000 
lbs.  of  hay, *^  ^^ 

Total  expenses, %l^^ 

Sales, 1586  93 

Profit  in  cash,  only, $20  00 

Besides  200  loads  manure,  worth $200  CO 

MAiTVAiffo  BT  Pastuung  Shkep-— Shecp  nswUj 
select  the  dryest  spot  for  the  night,  which  thus  Tec«^ 
an  undue  proportion  of  their  manure.  This  is  remedied 
in  England  if  hurdles,  but  a  simple  and  easy  b^^^j 
stated  by  the  Miohigaa  Farmer,  is  to  go  into  th«  m 
just  at  bed-time,  and  firighten  the  sheep  from  their 
accustomed  resting  place  with  aa  nnhrellaj  thejia* 
mediately  drop  in  their  traoks  and  ra&ain  till  morai^' 
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Sato*  at  the  State  Fair. 


Sales  in  stock,  implementSi  &c.,  wore  made  to  a 
very  large  extent  at  the  late  State  Fair.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  property  of  Yarious  kinds  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  changed  hands  on  the  show- 
bounds.  This  indicates  that  this  feature  of  our  exhi- 
bitions will  have  an  important  influence  in  sustaining 
them.  It  is  the  best  opportunity  for  buying  and  selling 
which  can  be  afibrded^  especially  on  account  of  the 
neans  of  comparison  which  are  here  available. 

We  haye  receiyed  authentie  accounts  of  but  few  of 
the  sales.  We  are  told  there  was  a  large  trade  in 
horses,  and  have  beard  of  several  pair  of  matched 
horses  being  sold  at  good  prices— from  $600  to  $1000 
each  pair.  The  Morgan  stallion  General  Gifibrd,  was 
•old  by  O.  A.  Mason  to  C.  W.  b  M.  H.  Ingersol,  of 
Lodi|  Seneca  county,  for  $1000.  Mr.  Mason  afterwards 
bought  the  Major  Giflbrd,  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Chelsea, 
Tt.  A  fine  three-year-old  filly  of  the  same  stock  was 
told  by  Mr.  Wier  for  $200. 

A  superior  two-year-old  colt,  by  Black  Hawk,  was 
•old  by  H.  H.  Hall,  of  Bridport,  Vt.,  to  David  Deuel, 
of  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.  This  animal  attracted 
much  attention.  His  dam  was  said  to  have  been  a  cross 
of  the  English  blood  horse,  and  the  colt  in  question 
showed  the  points  of  that  stock  beautifully  blended  with 
those  of  the  Morgan,  derived  from  his  famous  sire. 

The  sales  of  cattle  in  the  different  classes  were  ex- 
tensive. Mr.  Bell's  short-born  bull,  which  took  the 
second  premium,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Albany,  for 
$400.  He  is  a  fine  animal.  Col.  Sherwood  sold  several 
boll  calves  at  $100  each ;  Mr.  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  and 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  several  cows  and  heifers. 

In  Herefords,  Messrs.  Sotham  and  Bingham  sold 
several  bulls  and  cows  from  $100  to  $125  each. 

In  Devons  there  was  a  brisk  trade.  The  splendid 
Devon  bull  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gapper  of  Canada,  was 
sold  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Bmtertiuts, 
Otsego  county.  We  are  glad  that  this  fine  animal  has 
been  retained  within  the  state.  Mr.  GappeHs  bull 
calf  was  sold  to  Hon.  Mr.  Mowry,  of  Rensselaer  county, 
who  also  purchased  a  fine  heifer  of  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Beck,  Mr.  Washbon,  and  others,  sold  calves  and  young 
•took  at  from  $40  to  $80  each. 

We  were  informed  that  large  sales  in  sheep  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Bingham,  Blakeslee,  and  other 
breedersof  Merinos,  and  that  liberal  sales  of  Lcicesters 
were  made  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Canada,  as  well  South 
Downs  by  Mr.  Wakeman,  and  others. 

The  dealers  in  implemenU  also  sold  largely.  The 
•ales  of  Mr.  Emery  amounted  to  $1500  on  the  grounds, 
besides  contracts  to  about  $1000  more;  and  we  learn 
that  a  good  business  in  this  line  was  driven  by  most  of 
the  exhibitors.  The  purchasers  were  from  many  parts 
of  the  country;  many  from  the  western  states — Ohio 
MichigaD,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  &o. 

Altaay  &  Rteseelaer  Horticaltaral  Society. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Albany  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September.  The  show 
of  fruits  and  flowers  was  decidedly  the  best  ever  made 
by  the  Society,  and  was,  indeed,  highly  creditable  to 
our  cultivators,  and  encouraging  to  all  interested  in  hor- 
ticulture and  floriculture.  In  fruits,  we  noticed  the 
splendid  collection  of  H.  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  embra- 
cing  37  varieties  of  pears,  28  of  apples,  24  of  peaches, 
4  of  native  grapes,  4  of  foreign  do., — all  very  choice 
and  beautiful  specimens.  S.  E.  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Troy 
exhibited  a  very  handsome  oolleotion  of  various  kinds 
of  fruit,  among  which  were  15  varieties  of  plums,  11 
of  peaches,  several  kinds  of  nectarines,  samples  of  figs, 
&o.  The  President  of  the  Society,  Joel  Rathbone, 
Bsq.|  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  grapw  mmI  other 


fruits.  The  display  of  peaches  and  plums  was  nncom* 
roonly  fine.  Among  the  former  we  noticed,  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  those  offered  by  Mr.  Kir tl and 
and  Mr.  Aiken,  of  Greenbush,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Goold,  Mr.  E.  Corning.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Albany. 
The  exhibition  of  plums  was  large  and  fine.  The  display 
from  the  noted  garden  of  Mr.  Donniston  numbered  32  va- 
rieties, nearly  half  of  which  were  seedlings  originated  by 
himself.  Several  of  these  are  still  unnamed,  though  from 
their  peculiar  and  valuable  qualities,  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Mr.  Mclniosh  showed  a  lar^e  collectioo 
of  fruits,  embracing  pears,  grapes  and  plums.  Among 
the  latter  was  an  excellent  late  variety,  which  we  shall 
speak  of  again.  Mr.  Bouw  had  a  fine  collection,  among 
which  were  15  choice  varieties  of  plums.  Br.  Wendell 
showed  many  kinds  of  pears,  apples,  &o.  Many  hand- 
some specimens  of  plums,  grapes,  &c.  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Piatt,  Dr.  March  and  Mr.  Cary.  Br. 
M.  had  specimens  of  the  White  Magnum  bonum  which 
weighed  four  ounces  each. 

Fine  melons  of  various  kinds  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Rathbone,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  J^r,  Goold, 
Mr.  Kirtland,  and  Br.  Wendell. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  Vegetables,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  notice  in  detail.  The  principal  exhibitors 
were  Mr.  J.  S.  Goold,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  John  Wilson 
and  Br.  Wendell. 

The  display  of  flowers  was  very  brilliant' — far  better 
than  was  expected  considering  the  severity  of  the  drouth 
which  continued  into  August,  Beautiful  fioral  cande* 
labras  were  shown  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  a  handsome  and 
tasteful  floral  temple  by  Br.  Wendell,  a  rustic  moss*co- 
vered  cottage,  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Vail,  Troy,  and  very  hand- 
some bouquets  of  various  forms,  by  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Rathbone  and  Mr.  Newcomb.  Splendid 
collections  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers  were  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  T.  Vail,  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson,  Mr.  Newcomb,  Mr. 
Bingwall,  and  others.  A  variety  of  dahlia  called  Beau- 
ty of  Sussex,  an  elegant  specimen  of  which  was  shown 
by  Mr.  B.  T.  Vail,  attracted  great  attention. 

Death  of  Rev.  Henry  Colmaii* 

Most  of  the  papers  have  already  announced  the  death 
of  our  esteemed  countryman,  Rev.  H.  Column.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  August  last,  at  Islington,  near  Lon- 
don. He  went  out  to  England  in  May  last,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  materials  for  the  completion  of  a  work 
on  the  institutions  and  social  condition  of  Europe. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  return,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  survived  but  a  short  time.  He  was  widely 
known,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  for  the  interest 
and  zeal  he  had  for  many  years  manifested  in  the  cause 
of  Agriculture.  We  cannot  at  this  time,  particularise 
in  reference  to  his  writings  on  this  subject,  which  have 
been  voluminous  and  extensively  read.  As  a  man,  be 
was  esteemed  wherever  he  was  known  for  his  benevo- 
lent spirit,  and  bland  and  easy  manners.  Various  tri- 
butes to  his  memory  have  appeared  from  the  American 
press,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  London  Mark" 
Lane  Exprett  will  show  the  favorable  light  in  whiob 
he  was  regarded  in  England : 

"  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Colman,  of  Salem.  Massachusetts, 
U.  S.  Mr.  Colman  had  been  resident  several  years  in 
this  country  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  European  agriculture,  and  which  he  diffused  through 
the  United  States  by  means  of  a  work  published  in  parts, 
and  which  he  completed  a  short  time  since.  Mr.  Col- 
man was  personally  known  to,  and  bad  been  entertained 
at  the  bouses  of  many  of  oar  leading  landed  proprietors 
and  tenant  farmers.  His  moderate  opinions  and  unas- 
suming manners  rendered  bfm  a  general  favorite  with 
oarselves  and  many  who  will  deplore  bis  loss.'' 
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I>eatli  of  Tkomas  Bate*,  tBaq. 

EDi.  CuLTivATOR-^Allow  DM  herewith  to  farniah 
you  (or  pablicaiioD,  an  extract  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  England,  bj  the  arrival  of  a  recent  steanMsc, 
addressed  to  me  by  Robert  Bsll,  Esq.,  dated  Kirk- 
leavington,  22d  An  gust.  He  remarks — "  It  is  my 
most  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you,  that  our  late 
much  esteemed  Iriend,  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  is  no  more. 
His  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  on  the  26th 
July  last,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  It  may  be  said 
of  him  his  country  has  met  with  a  great  loss;  more  par- 
ticularly its  agricultural  community,  as  he  was  a  prac- 
tical agriculturist  of  a  discriminating  mind,  and  great 
experience.  He  more  particularly  excelled  in  the  sci- 
ence of  breeding,— especially  in  the  breeding  of  Short- 
born  cattle.  He,  early  in  life,  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  this  department,  and  by  nature,  he  eeemed  highly 

?iualif]ed,  not  only  to  become  conspicuous,  but  succesa- 
ul,  in  this  branch  of  his  profession,  and  the  result  of 
bis  60  or  70  years  of  practical  application,  placed  him 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  most  successful  breeders  Eng- 
land has  ever  produced.  The  wide  spread  reputation 
and  standing  of  his  Duchess  herd  of  Short-horns,  is  well 
known  and  appreciated.  The  public  will  now  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  merits,  as  they  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  probably  next  spring,  or 
•ommer.  The  time  of  sale  is  not  fixed,  but  as  soon  as 
it  is,  I  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing 
you.  I  intend  offering  part  of  my  herd,  and  that  of 
my  brother's,  at  the  same  time ;  prdsably  the  number  of- 
fered will  amount  to  150  head." 

Having  m3r8elf,  sold  many  cattle  to  gentlemen  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  possessing  the  blood  of 
Mr.  Bates'  herd,  I  presume  the  iatelligenoe  contained 
in  the  extract  of  Mr.  Bell's  letter  will  be  of  much  inte- 
rest to  them.  Hence,  allow  me  to  ask  the  favor  of  its 
insertion  in  The  CuttivtUor.  Gxo.  Vail.  Troyy  Sep- 
timber  15,  1849. 

^itdtDcrs  to  Corr(0pon^ent9. 

Applcs  cttltivated  by  the  late  Mr.  Phikket.-— 
Ens.  Cultivator — You  may  inform  your  correspon- 
dent, "  S.  W.,"  in  answer  his  inquiries  about  Mr.  Phin- 
ney's  Orchard,  that  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  sweet 
apples  that  have  yet  come  to  bearing,  are  the  following: 
Bough,  (early  ripening;)  Plum  water,  (fall  ripening;) 
Danvers,  or  Essex  Green-Sweet,  (winter  ripening,*) 
Andover  Sweeting,  (winter  ripening.)  Several  other 
generally  approved  varieties  of  sweet  apples  haTe  not 
yet  come  to  bearing  and  therefore  not  determined.  No- 
thing is  placed  around  the  trees  to  prevent  injuries  in 
plowing  and  harrowing  the  kand.  The  work  ie  done 
with  oxen,  and  the  striotast  oare  enjoined  upon  the 
workmen.  No  injury  has  ever  been  done  to  the  treea 
in  cultivating  the  ground.    F.  Holbbook. 

PoiTLTRY  IN  YAmDS.— "  A  Subscriber,"  New- York. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  often  stated,  that  when  large 
numbers  of  fowls  are  kept  together  in  close  confinement, 
they  are  often  affected  by  diseases.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  yard  and  houses  are  exposed  to  a  free 
oirculation  of  air,  and  that  they  are  kept  as  clean  as 
possible.  The  different  apartments  should  be  white- 
washed once  or  twioe  a  year,  and  the  manure  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  as  the  gases  which  arise 
from  it  during  fermentation  are  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  fowls. 

Eeadication  of  Gablick— Eds.  OtncTivATOB— I 
observed  an  inquiry  in  the  June  number  of  The  CvltU 
vatoT  for  the  best  method  of  deetroytng  the  wild  ooion 
•r  Garliok.    As  this  has  wot  been  wwwend  hj  any  of 


your  oorrespondeau,  I  will  briefly  stota  what  I  ban 
done  and  the  result. 

I  have  adopted  a  rotation  of  summer  cnpfmg;  ny, 
one  year  corn,  next  potatoes,  next  oats,  vich  cIotw 
seed,  seeding  pretty  henvily,  and  plasteriag  the  dever. 
Let  it  lie  one  year^hen  repeat  the  sane  eonne.  I 
had  a  field  very  full  of  the  wild  onion,  wiaeh  I  treats^ 
as  above  mentioned,  and  at  the  end  of  ny  second 
course  the  plant  had  entirely  disappeared,  sod  I  have 
seen  none  since,  although  this  was  dons  moie  thsn  20 
years  ago.     Natuakiel  Bxcxwith. 


Sewing  MAcniNE.—The  editor  of  the  IGcbigta 
Farmer  witnessed  the  operation  of  a  sewing  machine, 
only  a  foot  in  length  and  breadth,  bot  trarerang  a 
frame-work  of  several  feet.  A  small  erank  moves  it, 
which  a  child  may  turn.  It  contains  a  comtaaatioo  of 
''the  wheel,  lever,  and  spiral  spring;"  the  eye  of  the  aee- 
die  is  near  its  point ;  the  thread  is  cotW  with  a  crfin- 
drical  case ;  and  the  needle  being  once  tkreaded,  sappllefl 
itself  till  the  skein  is  exhausted.  A  pair  oC  psauVcyias 
can  be  made  by  it  (without  buttons  and  bottonhcAes) 
in  thirty  minutes,  and  an  overooat  in  an  hoor  and  a 
half. 

Patekt  BmBAD*MAKixo  Machikx. — ^A  madiioe  far 
making  bread  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Glas^or, 
Sootland,  of  which  we  find  the  following  aoooaat  is  a 
foreign  paper:  It  has  for  its  objeet  the"  aceoiopliah- 
ment  of  the  following  among  sereral  other  points  of 
iinportance  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  or  biscnics.  L 
By  the  substitution  of  carbonated  water  for  yeast,  to  res* 
der  bread  more  nutritive.  2.  A  saving  of  50  per  cent.ii 
the  cost  of  fuel  in  heating  the  oven,  by  means  of  an  im* 
proved  method  of  substituting  steam  for  hr^  3.  Tbe 
gradual  admixture  of  the  flour  with  the  water  witkoot 
manual  labor.  4.  To  insure  the  oven  being  kept  of  as 
equal  heat  by  means  of  an  indicator  and  regulator,  tad 
by  means  of  which  the  heat  ean  be  kept  exactly  as  may 
be  desired.  5.  An  invention  for  placing  the  bresd  k 
and  removing  it  firom  the  oven.  6.  By  tbe  use  of  as 
ingenious  contrivance  to  regulate  tbe  desired  weigbt  of 
all  bread,  whether  from  an  ounce  to  any  number  of 
pounds  the  baker  may  desire,  withoat  the  possibility 
of  error.  7.  The  saving  of  all  manual  labor  is  lbs 
manofaoture  of  bread,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  a 
few  boys  to  place  it  upon,  and  recetve  it  from  the 
machine.  8.  The  avoiding  of  tho  necessity  of  tbe 
human  hand  touching  or  kneading  the  doogh. 

To  Cook  Cttcvmbeeb. — ^The  Michigan  Fanaer  i» 
commends  the  following  mode  of  converting  eoamhen 
into  ''  a  delicate  and  delioioua  article  of  (Uet:**— Tab* 
cucumbers  pretty  well  grown,  aad  oat  tbem  into  slices 
half  an  inch  thick ;  put  them  into  a  veaael  with  a  **  lair 
proportion''  (t)  of  sliced  onions,  with  a  lump  [bow 
large?]  of  butter >  and  stew  them  three  qnaitan  of  sa 
hour,  adding  salt  and  pepper,  but  using  at  no  time  say 
water. 

Bxi><mooMS.-— A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Fiuraer, 
urging  the  importance  of  spacious  bed-rooms,  vety 
justly  recommends  the  rejection  of  such  a  room  as  a 
parlor,  where  plenty  of  room  for  both  cannot  be  sA 
forded.  "  The  parlor  is  the  best  room  in  the  hoose, 
and  used  only  onoe  in  a  week  or  two,  while  the  bed< 
room  is  in  use  at  least  one- third  of  every  twenty-fbar 
hours.  A  bed-room,  for  health  and  convenience,  ^oold 
be  large,  with  a  high  story,  and  16  by  16,  or  16  by  I8 
feet,  with  no  furniture  hut  dressing  toble,  toilet,  wa^ 
stand;  with  it  should  he  eonaeoted  a  wardrobe,  ssd 
bathmg  tub  and  shower-bath.  Theaa  are  daily  eeoi- 
SKta,  attd  not  kept  for  the  nae  of  otbera,  M4t  paricr." 
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Communications  bave  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Wm.  Jennison,  Jas.  R.  Hammond,  Darwin  £. 
Gardner,  8.  Worden,  W.  L.  Eaton,  A  Snbecriber,  Jo- 
•iah  W.  Ware,  M.  W.  Pbillipe,  R.  Watkins,  Natban 
Beclcwith,  John  A.  Porteri  8.  M.  Norton,  H.  WatkiaB, 

H.  K.  C«,  Cherokee  Nation.— We  cannot  famish 
''The  Cultivator/'  for  1848,  singly,  the  DQioberB  for 
tbat  year;  together .  with  the  engravings,  plates,  ^. 
hariog  been  all  lost  lay  the  fire  which  destroyed  oar  of- 
fice. We  have  succeeded  in  purchasing  some  vols,  for 
tbat  year,  to  complete  sets  of  our  work,  so  that  we  can 
famish  orders  for  ail  the  back  vols.  All  the  vols.,  ex- 
cept the  one  for  1848,  can  be  had  singly. 

Thb  AiaaiCAW  Fruit  Cultuaist,  containing  di- 
rections for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees 
In  the  Nursery,  Orchard  and  Garden,  with  descriptions 
of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  varieties^  colti- 
▼ated  in  the  United  States.  By  John  J.  Thomas.  Il- 
lustrated with  three  hundred  accurate  figures.    Auburn : 

I>£BBT,  MiLLXB  &  Co. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  work  from  the  pub- 
lishers. DsBBY,  MiLUEK  &  Co.,  Aubum,  who  have  got 
it  out  in  good  style.  It  makes  a  handsome  duodecimo 
of  over  400  pages,  and  is  sold  at  $1.00.  The  readers 
of  '*  The  Cultivator,"  who  are  familiar  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  subject  of  horticulture 
{generally,  will  need  no  commendation  from  us,  to  induce 
them  to  procure  it.  We  may,  however,  say  that  few 
men  in  our  country  have  given  more  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Fruit  in  all  its  aspects,  than  Mr.  Thomas. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience and  observation,  continued  with  untiring  per- 
severance for  many  years,  in  language  at  once  concise 
and  perSpicQous;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will 
be  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  literature  of 
this  branch  of  rural  improvement. 

Thb  CHBitTiANA  Melon. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Hbn- 
fLY  Vaxx,  Esq.,  Mount  Ida  Farm,  Troy,  for  some  spe- 
oimens  of  a  very  fine  melon  of  this  name.  It  is  of 
mbont  a  medium  sise,  as  compared  with  the  nutmeg  and 
citron  varieties,  rather  egg-shaped ;  skin  thin,  of  a  pale- 
ffvean  color;  flesh  tbiok,  of  a  deep  orange  yellow, 
sweet,  melting,  and  high  flavored.  It  is  decidedly  the 
best  ydlow-fleshed  melon  we  have  overseen,  and  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  the  best  of  «By  kind.  It  is  early,  coming 
to  perfection,  as  Mr.  Vail  informs  us,  two  weeks  be- 
fore any  other  good  variety. 

SciBNTiFic  School. — ^We  have  received  a  prospectus 
of  an  institution  entitled  '^  Scientific  School  of  Useful 
Knowledge,"  locirted  at  Darisn  Centre,  Grenesee  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  The  Institution  embraces  a  ma!e  snd'fe- 
laald- department,  each  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
0ther.  The  department  for  boys  has  three  divisions, 
called  the  Classical,  Commercial  and  Agricultural.  In 
the  first,  yoqng  men  are  fitted  for  college ;  in  the  se- 
cond they  are  taught  the  principles  of  trade,  book  keep- 
ing, &o. ;  in  the  third,  agricultural  chemistry,  natural 
history,  Stc.  The  course  of  studies  for  females  is  ap- 
propriate and  designed  to  embrace  the  term  of  three 
years.  The  Institution  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  B. 
M.  Smith,  whose  testimonials  finr  so  important  a  trust 
are  numerous,  and  from  high  sources. 

^HB  HovBB  Cab.— We  have  mentioned  in  another 
place  that  there  were  twenty  yoke  of  working  oxen 
•zhibited  at  the  State  Faii^  from  Homer,  Cortland 
•ounty.  These  oxen  came  on  in  t>Be  team,  attached  to 
•  large  osr,   of  octagonal  foriDi  orname&ted  with* 


wreathe  of  ev«r|preeas  and  flowers,  and  containisf 
handsome  speoimens  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  &c., 
the  prodoae  of  the  town  from  which  it  came.  It  was 
sanBooDtcd  by  a  flag,  and  SMHie  an  imposing  appear- 
ance as  the  noUe  team  drew  it  to  the  field. 

CoBir  FOB  Sekd.—- Corn  for  seed  ought  to  be  gathered 
in  'September.  It  should  be  teUcted  in  the  field,  as  a 
much  better  opportunity  is  here  afibrded  for  obtaining 
the  best,  than  if  it  is  taken  from  the  heap  after  it  is 
husked.  In  the  field  we  can  see  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  can  judge  whether  it  possesses  the  characters  we 
desire  to  propagate.  The  most  perfect  ears  should  be 
chosen.  They  should  be  sufficiently  early,  and  should 
be  taken  from  stalks  of  moderate  size— the  ears  rather 
low  on  the  stalk.  The  ears  designed  for  seed  can  be 
secured  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  fairly  glazed,  by  cutting 
the  whole  stalk,  near  the  ground,  and  hanging  it  in 
some  ah'y  room  or  shed.  The  grain  will  be  supported 
by  the  sap  of  the  stalk  and  will  fill  as  well  as  if  it  had 
remained  in  the  field. 

Reapino  Machines. — The  Prairie  Farmer  says— 
^'  McCormick's  Reaper  has  been  now  sold  in  the  west 
for  three  seasons  extensively,  and  somewhat  before  tbat. 
The  sales  amount,  say,  to  the  following  figures:  For 
the  year  1847,  to  500;  the  year  1848,  to  800;  and 
1849,  to  1500;  total,  2800.  Of  Easterly's  Harvester, 
the  whole  number  in  use  this  harvest  may  reach  180, 
Other  kinds,  say  100.  These  all  do  the  work  of  nearly 
17,000  men." 

HiLLiNo  PoTATOxa— TUB  RoT.— lOur  potatoes  ara 
very  free  from  the  rot.  It  has  been  thought  tbat  tha 
esemption  is  owing  to  the  manner  of  hilling  them,~*so 
that  the  rain  is  turned  off  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
tubers  not  allowed  to  soak  in  wet  weather.  We  for* 
merly  made  the  hills  like  a  basin  to  catch  the  rain ;  but 
now  they  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  There  may 
be  something  in  it ;  for  the  ground  was  well  manured, 
which  I  believe  has  generally  proved  nnfavorable. 
[  Extract  from  -  a  eorresponden  t .  ] 

LdfG-WooLED  Shebp. — N.  S.  Townshend,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  states  that  the 
Leicester  sheep  do  not  consume  a  proportionate  amount 
of  food  in  proportion  to  their  bulk — that  being  hardier 
and  healthier,  their  flocks  may  be  inercased  moeh 
faster-^that  besides  t}ie  excellent  quality  of  the  mutton, 
he  has  weighed  single  animals  of  300  pounds — and  that 
a  whole  fiock  will  averasre  6  lbs.  of  wool  a  piece,  the 
rams  often  shearing  10  or  12  lbs.,  and  that  the  wool 
sold  this  year  at  Elyria  for  23  cents  per  pound. 

Pbat  Chabcoal. — The  value  of  peat  charcoal  is 
attracting  much  attention  in  England,  not  only  as  a  ma- 
nure or  fertilizer  of  itself,  but  also  as  a  deodoriser  or 
disinfeotant.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers,  of  Dublin,  has  for 
soma  time  been  engaged  with  experiments  of  this  suU 
staaoe.  When  he  first  bronght  the  matter  before  the 
public,  in  1845,  it  was  alleged  that  charcoal  could  ooC 
impart  carbon  to  the  roots  of  plants,  as  the  leaf  was 
supposed  to  be  the  only  medium  by  which  plants  could 
absorb  such  food.  He  states  that  he  has  often  tried  the 
experiment,  and  that  the  result  has  invariably  been  that 
both  the  root  and  leaf  took  the  carbon.  He  concludes^ 
from  his  experiments,  that  peat  charcoal  possesses  some 
valuable  properties  which  wood  charcoal  does  not,  par- 
ticularly as  a  deodoriser.  Its  absorbent  power  is  very 
great.  Mr.  Rogers  states  that  it  will  take  up  and  re- 
tain froiQ  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and  from  90  to 
100  volumes  of  noxious  gases  arising  from  animal  ex- 
crement and  other  putroscent  matter. 

OsAOB  Obaitox. — ^Tke  editor  of  the  Valliy  Farmer 
thinks  that  this  plant  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  to 
justify  the  judicious  farmer  in  tbe  extensive  cultivation 
of  it.    He  tlanks  those  farmers  who  aore  twwiUtag^  to 
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prune  their  frnit  trees,  will  be  likelj  to  neglect  theirf 
hedges;  and  that  the  Osage  orange,  without. praning^ 
every  year,  will  become  overgrown  and  occupy  too 
much  space;  will  die  out  in  places  and  leaT*  gaps* 
This  may  be  true;  but  where  materials  for  fencing  are 
scarce,  we  think  farmers,  who  understand  the  manage* 
meat  of  hedges,  and  will  give^  them  proper  attention, 
will  do  well  to  make  a  trial-— at  first  on  a  small  scale 
—with  the  Osage  orange. 

Fink  Fauixs. — We  have  received  of  J.  W.  FomD, 
Esq.,  of  this  city,  by  the  politeness  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bush, 
fine  specimens  of  the  Brown  BeurrO)  and  White  Doy 
enne  or  Virgalieu  pears.  Also,  from  Mr.  McIntosh, 
of  this  ctty,  Brown  Beurre  and  Gansell's  Bergamot  pears 
of  largo  size  and  fine  quality.  The  latter  gentleman, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Gary,  of  this  city,  have  favored  us 
with  excellent  specimens  of  the  Royal  Muscadine, 
White  Sweet  Water,  Black  Cluster,  and  Isabella 
grapes,  well  ripened  in  the  open  air. 

99*  We  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  E.'Platt,  for 
a  liberal  donation  of  fine  plums  from  his  garden  on  Ar- 
bor Hill. 

Causes  of  Decay  in  Timber.— In  Tkt  Gardenert* 
Chronicle  of  June  30th,  1849,  is  an  able  and  valuable 
article,  under  Che  editorial  head  on  this  subject.  It 
was  probably  written  by  Professor  LindHey,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  that  journal.  In  the  jimericati  Agri- 
culturUt  for  September  la&t,  we  find  the  principal  part 
of  the  same  article,  inserted  9»  original,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  B." 

*'  Escutcheoks  ''  or  Cows. — J.  N.  Pierce  asks  the 
editor  of  the  Ohio  CttUivator  what  he  thinks  of  Grue- 
Don's  Treatise  on  Miich  Cows;  and  adds,  that  the  ob- 
servations he  has  made  since  reading  the  work,  do  not 
agree  with  the  rules  there  laid  down. 

Subsoil  Plowiitb. — Ex- Governor  Hill  states  in  the 
Vititorf  that  he  has  found  great  benefit  from  subsoil 
plowing  on  the  **  driest  plains"  near  Concord,  N.  H. 
He  states  that  in  a  field  of  potatoes  on  these  plains,  the 
past  season,  he  found  the  length  of  the  potatoe- vines  a 
*'  sure  index  of  the  depth  of  the  plowing.''  Wherever 
the  ground  was  cheated  of  the  subsoil  plow,  upon  a 
balk,  or  in  the  field,  the  vines  were  as  much  shorter,  as 
the  soil  was  stirred  a  less  depth."  He  gives  the  result 
of  an  experiment  in  sub^oiling  made  several  years  since. 
The  ground  was  plowed  with  a  surface  plow,  eight 
inches  deep,  and  a  subsoil  plow  run  in  each  furrow 
eisht  inches  deep.  He  left  two  strips,  a  rod  wide,  not 
snbsoilcd.  He  bad  taken  six  crops  from  the  field — 
three  of  grass,  one  of  oats,  one  of  corn — and  the  infe- 
riority of  each  crop  on  the  portions  not  subsoiled  was 
apparent,  and  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty  to 
fifty  rods.  The  subsoiled  part  gave  from  two  to  three 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed  in  Autumn. — The  American 
Farmer  recommends  for  the  hite  sowing  of  timothy 
seed,  that  a  peck  of  buckteheat  per  acre  be  sown  at 
the  same  time.  The  frost  will  cut  the  buckwheat 
down,  where  it  will  remain  to  protect  the  young  plants 
through  winter. 

Salt  for  Asparagus. — The  editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer  says  that  asparagus  will  bear  one 
hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  and  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  application — and  that  cabbages 
and  turneps  are  much  benefited  by  salt. 

Farm  School. 

'l^HE  Mtmtu  Ail 9  AgrieuUural  Imtitute  will  commence  its  winter 
•■■   session  on  the  first  Thursday  of  October  next. 

The  course  of  instruclion  pursued  is  such  as  to  insure  to  the  stu- 
dent n  thorough  kiiowledg^e  of  the  Natural  Sdenees  ;  collateral  with 
a  full  practical  course  oil  the  form,  in  all  the  labor  of  vrhich  the 
student!*  puriiripaie. 

For  furtlier  particulars  address  the  Principal. 

JOHN  WILKIN80N, 

Sept.  1, 1840.— St.  Chrmtmavm,  fm. 


Prices  of  Agrioaltaral  Prodnete. 

ff  eW.Tork,  SepLlD,  !$«. 

FLOURM^enesee,  per  bbL,  tS.SS^$5J3fS k'^Ommtom  SWs  mk. 
old  mixed  Weslem,  •4.75a94  87^ 

GRAlN-^Wbeat,  Oeaeaee,  per  bosh.,  •1.17— Am&era  Red,  t1. 
09a$l.oe— Corn,  Northern  and  Jersey,  50ia6L^--STe,<6e.— Bsrkv, 
87c.--Oats,  new,  36a88c.,  old,  3IM0. 

BUTTER— best,  per  tb.,  wholesale,  IWir  msum  ^jry,  14 
«16c. 

CHBfiSE--per  lb.,  flaTc 

BEEF—Meas,  per  bbl.,  %\%SOa^t»M. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $10s910.11»-i*riae,  $&jSOb$BSH. 

LARD—per  lb.,  in  kegs,  €iaCfc. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  8al1|c. 

HOPS— per  lb.,  first  sort,  new,  15c. 

COTTON— Upland  aatf  Fl«inda,  fMr  fib.,  faU|e^-lbwCMa» 
and  Alabama,  Hallie. 

WOOL— {Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  I^, 4lM3e. 

American  full  blood  Merino, 35a3ffe 

"  half  blood  do., atesae. 

'*  one-fourth  blood  and  eoMwi, VaSSc 

RjcMARKS.— Dreadstufb  are  in  fair  demand  for  the  lo»l  trwAe  ^ 
for  the  east.  In  provisions  fbe  trade  is  wrthoot  ma^  cbanfs. 
The  latest  arrivals  from  Enffland,  repreaeni,  Ihe  hsrresi  as  eud- 
lent,  snd  the  weatlier  very  favorable  for  aecvriog  a. 

fik>iith  I>owB  Sheep 

F'  OR  SALE.    Ten  full  blooded  South  Dovb  Emam,  fma  Lsmfas 
to  four  years  old.    Also  90  Ewes,  from  yearli^s  ip  four  years 
old. 

The  subscriber  has  spared  no  expense  aad  tm  le  raise  the 
flock  to  a  high  standard,  and  he,  therefore,  offers  ibem  im  sste 
with  confidence  in  their  merits. 

Application  may  be  made,  either  peraoaalK-  or  by  Vna.  atoes- 
sed.                                             JOHN  MeD.  McINTVRE. 
Oct.  1— gt. Afcaar.  y.  T- 

Highland  Nnrseriesy  Newbnrgk,  H.  Y. 

LaU  A.  J,  Douming  ^  (?«. 

T^HE  Proprietors  beg  leave  to  inform  fbeir  jntroos,  and  the  pdr 
-^   lie  in  general,  that  their  stock  of 

Fruit  if  Omamtntal  Treetj  Skrubt,  Ro§t»,^., 

For  autumn  planting,  is  unssaally  large  and  tfcriAy,  and  emiiraea 
all  of  the  best  varieties  introduced  into  notice  in  this  country  of 
Europe,  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Neetariae,  Apr.«EC, 
Grape  Vines,  Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raa|rt»erry,  Stimwheny.  kc 
Portugal  Quince  trees,  standards,  extra  size,  each,  $1 06 
"  "       quenooiUe,  "  "       l-» 

Angers,  {irm)  extra,  "       IJJO 

Trees  of  the  mnual  vize.  60  cents. 
The  stock  of  Oruomental  Tree*,  Shmbe,  *c.  i«  very  lar^.  sad 
quantities  to  dealers,  or  planters  on  a  large  aeaJe,  will  b^Mmi^d 
at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Hedge  Plants. 
A  lorge  lot  of  Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  plants. 
A^so.  a  large  lot  of  Rhubarb  and  A^parans  roots. 
The  entire  sio?k  has  been  propagated  under  the  persemJ  sepet- 
vision  of  A.  3AUL,  whose  long  conncctioti  with  thn  csuWrfftaeia 
i?  some  guarantee,  from  the  repmation  it  has  imiiwd,  ^mdtJu  fst- 
stHt  proprietors  art  dturmintd  Co  mmi,  as  to  the  gmtmmvem  tsi 
accuracy  of  the  present  stock. 

Ordi-rs  rcspccltiiHy  8f»lioited,  and  will  receive  iwiwupt  aitesAw, 
which  will  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  te 
Union,  or  Europe. 
Catalogues  furnished  grolif  to  post  paid  applicants. 
Ncwburgh,  Oct.  1— a.  A    SAUL  k  CO. 

Prince's  LlBiiaBaii  Botanic  Gfirdes  &  Kaneriei, 

FlKMing,  N,  r. 

WM  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  sneeessors  of  Wm.  Priiwe,  wxd  sale 
proprietors  of  his  great  collection,  oflex  the  largest  and  c^* 
cest  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  True  and  PiaxU, 
To  be  found  in  America ;  and  will  transmit  Dsa  '  '  " 
to  nil  poet  paid  applicants,  desirous  to  purchase. 

The  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  which  are  scar 

here  exlensirelv  cultivated  and  applicantn  will  not  be rw 

Every  desirable  fruit  enumerated  by  Downing,  Msnmhi;.  Keanrk 
and  Hovey,  and  in  the  catalogues  or  Europe,  can  be  mmi^  Of 
the  finest  varieties  of  Pears,  50,000  trees  can  be  sopfilied,  of  wiick 
16,000  are  of  bearing  age  on  both  the  pe4ir  and  the  Quince.  Ptr« 
chasers  nre  solicited  to  visit  the  eslAblishmeut,  and  judge  for  lieift' 
selves ;  bui  the  same  attention  will  be  paid  to  die  seJedios  ftr  *3 
distant  correspondents.  Tlie  prices  are  as  low,  Vnd  aiostlv  lower 
than  trees  of  equal  quality  can  be  elsewhere  obtained.  Aar!  shore 
500  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  a  mueh  larger  number  of  rtraa 
mental  Trees  can  be  supplied,  that  cannot  he  obtained  ete^hen 
in  the  Union,  excem  in  a  few  casual  instances. 

Every  premium  for  Roses  and  Strawberries,  wis  ■w»paeatom 
by  the  liOiig  Island  Horticuitnral  Society. 

A  Wholesale  Catalogue  will  bo  seiit  to  aO  venders. 

Tlie  tranikportalion  expense  to  the  West  is  now  moderatr .  at 
the  Agents' Receipt  will  be  sent  to  each  purchaser,  wls<k  «^ 
prevent  the  possibility  of  losa^  Cash  or  a  retfenace  can  be  fif&t 
with  the  oi^er,  by  those  who  are  straogert  to  as. 

Oct.  I— It. 


THE  CtLTTVATOE. 


THE  = 

.nKulmof  ikii 

iDniiDiion  open 

■  nn 

he  fir«  Wed 

nr>- 

i2UVC"J^ 

"— 

Oci.  1 

-1..                A.  M 

SANFORD, 

Emplorment  Wanted. 

ANY  one  who  winbei  lo  p^  ■  kbocI  prli»  foi  m  •rti™  uid  In 

(mall  ftmily,  uldreH,  cud  niil,         CHARLBH  BKTT3, 

Burr  Oak,  St.  jDMjitiCo.,  Mich. 
Good  lefeiencea  tWrn  sod  required; Oct.  1 —U.* 


Hacedon  NnrBeiTi 
rp  HO  MAS  WRIGHT,  mcif.ior  to  Wm. 


6,0110  Apiiiie,  •10  per  hundred,  VIS  wbei 
1,0D0  PRiri,  •39  per  Jiuiidred. 
3.00O  ChcFrtei.  tiS  per  tiuiHtred 
3,00(1  PeuhH.nreliiuila,  ([O  to  tO  per  hundred. 
Apple.  P«r,  Wild  Plum.  Quince,  toj,  by  the  IhunB 


M  W  per  cent  diwounl  from  the  nni 
ion  win  be  KiTen  la  ■!)  orderi  ucoit 

,  Wifn.Cn.Oel-l— It. 


^e''.n«"hKni'i'K3 

nrieliee  of  Fmiii,'' 
be  uU  el  (lie  Nnrwty 
■ered. 


Patent  Railroad  Horse  Powers  and  Overshot 
Thre^bini;  Hnehlne*  and  Separators. 

■J^OTWITIITSTANDTNG  the  increiued  Aeililiea  (br  nunnfee- 

liianorHcioi7  reopntTyerccici  hi  Ibis  city  etfordi,  IhedemeiiiJ  hu 
ejCFcdcd  th«  "Upply  — UpwerdH  of  three  hundreil  «t<  hftve  lieeu 


.._„ jrdarsbiiily  indehtnii- 

M  md  eSrirDCT-  their  nlililr  '*  no  longer  queiiianed. 
I  noa  hmndted  icti  hare  been  wM  (lii*  *euKMi  in  ibe 

ziM,  ai  udvertiied  by  oataloj^ues  and  odier  waya,  Ihe 

veiilBrci  nothin?  in  Iryliig  or  purcbaaing  (hem. 

n  give  Ihe  opinion  pi  Mr.  J.  A.  Wigln,  editor  of  Ihe 


Af.  Soriely  il  Syracuee,  but  wae  detained  al  home,  end  roiwird- 
ed  the  followiqg  i^iiiinnin  writjng.  for  ilie  oic  of  the  commiltce, 

and  Threshing  Machiiiea  Ibia  aeaann,  and  a  mitjarily  of  ihem  hive 

"  "Riua  far  Ihey  are  greally  preferred  tor  the  following  reaaona : 

threaher  withoul  geatinj  [  aafely.  euie  of  keeping  in  otdet,  euc 

'•  They  hove  given  entire  aaliaTaclioii  ao  far  aa  ihfy  have  been 
naca  hore."  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 


HMlitcmiDeaii  Whea(> 
efUi  femr  on  Ihe  aamc  ttnn  in  Greene  couniy,  ii .  i . 


:  coonly,  N.  1 


the  grain  Ta  large,  of  lighloolor,  and  wel^a,  (thiaorop  IhroOgh) 
«  pninda  per  hgahel.  II  liaa  never  l^een  afferlw!  hy  ihe  Weevil, 
(or  wheal  mid^e,)  Ply  or  RnaL    ThiaieaHiu,  Ihe  yield  waa  S3 

Fm  (ale  ai  the  Alhsny  Agriculiaral  ^arehouao  A  Seed  Store, 
Not.  900  aud  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N,  Y. 
Saft.  l.-lt.  Br  HOBACB  L.  BHSBY. 


Dorking  Fowls. 

SUTERIOH  Dorking  Fowla  will  be  furniahed  caged,  and  pat  i 
b»ard  ahip,  With  Iwd  for  Ihelr  vDynn.  ■<  K  P^r  pair,  by 
M.  8-  PKE.VTJMS, 
Oct.  1— II.  Aaiorit,  Nuw-Vnrk. 


GEORGE  W.  HERCHAIfrS   CELEDRATED 


GarcUnK  OU  far  Honei. 

trNrAaALLXLLED  IK  THE  HISTOIT 
Sfui  Ittmaiiait4  Emnial  AprUaai 


JS,.S;,-C;,r, 

>h,  >a  daily  becoming  mure  known  lo  Iha 

applicauouoflliiaOi 

(teu,  ir«d,raD.,  FM  SrS,  CoU™,  Cr-uM 

ml..  Kn™.! 

Cak^   Bm 

^  ,  *' 

From  Ihe  peealiar 

Oil,MdIhSBnparalleladai>o. 

,  thai  of  Ihe 

a^    culled  a  complete  Panacea  tot  thk  lloats.    For  ijiatanee  read 
e  following  : 

TO  OWNEKS  or  HORSES. 
Thta  may  ceilify  thall  have  had  for  many  yean  Ihe  care  of  from 
100  to  300  Horses, 
ava  made  tue  orMercbani'i  Gnrgling  Oil  for  two  yeara  past. 


3,  and  Wm.  Erigga,  Troy.   , 

ralih  and  C.  S.  Caay,  Lamingburgh.    Alao. 
a  generally  in  the  United  Stale*  ajid  Conadi 


It  Tror;  Ilcher 
[leciable  daal- 


Look(«Fi,  N.  Y.,  i 
'— -*  — ''ing  ovei 


ir,  GEOROB  W.  MERCHANT, 
e  aide  of  Ihe  bolile,  and         ' 

rietor  will  he  promptly  rf 


unpsralled  aucceaa  ii 


THE  CULTITATOll. 


Oct. 


ja8T  PUBLISHED, 

THE  AMEBICAN    FRUIT  fflTURIST, 

BYJ.J.  THOMAa. 
A   GREATLY  cnlu^  mni  impmi-ed  mIIiuhi  of  Hie  Frail  Cal. 
^  larin,  cDiiuLiiini  nwR  Ibui  Irinle  Ihe  nwati  a(  Uia  loima 


s  cindFivml  anil  Aill  •!< 


lorvUKiiri.  evefnla 


wilh  lh«  drwriptiiHii  in  Ilie  boat  Ainriicui  u-nrkt  on  Frniu. 
Todeitmiiinilieiiiniliiir«iuiartii|>inl  indiiTirnii  Kgioiii,  mm- 

•oihiiUkuU  of  llie  Uiiioa. 
Tl»  u-liole  nokin;  ■  h*n<lMni<>  dnolccinia  TUlnnt,  of  onr  tOO 

JIERBY,  HIUXR  k  CO. 


Wbeelera'i  PalanI  Ratlroad  Horee  Power*  and 

TbreHlunc  SlaohiBeB> 

rpHE  •Dburlbtri  havinii  been  appiHiiled  Hcnu  roTHlliiiit  Ihe 

17*  Tilt  rarBifrt  sf  LraiR  laUnd  eon  Ixsiqiplicd  witliii  nachinc 
Tsmraed  uul  ike  Ail  purIim*  monry  nfuHilcd.    Aanppiy  coii- 

"    TM.NQ..  I«V    -    - - 


IttSFroi 


St.,  Nnr-Ynk. 


JOHN  HAYUI 


Nnnerr  oT  J.  J, 

i&crfMi,  Wa.iK  Ca.,  W.  T. 
*pBT9  minery  now  conuiitt  loxnr  ihoaiand  fin*  ue«.  ol'  l>r|ra, 
A  IwiulianH  aiid  Uiririy  gro«fth,  eoniiilintt  of  ApiilH,  Psan, 
Clirriica.  Frkcbd,  Apricoti,  Ac,  anil  Itic  iniallci  fruiu,  nC  iha 
baalUuiIanlinru,  and  raosiorihe  Giiral  ntvr  varictift;  ny  m 
ta  am  Mfy  kit*  Ihh  ftopataud /-ir  nJt  V«  '•■'•f  Amugltif 
f/Htd  in  mniti  .^B 
■"" " -     •(  APPLES,  conainins  of  nuny  Ihrrawnd  lar/^r 


™i1y7' 


^arlyallllicviilualjlci 


■I  »19  p«r  1000,  t> 


i"-!^'" 


Jirt,  by  R.  L-  All..,  »!. 

Shwlunl,  by  L.  A.  MoiteU.SI 
PoBlicret't  CompwiiiHi,  by  C.  N.  r 
VMsrinarian,  by  a.  W.  CoIb.M  eoa. 
Hard  Book,  by  L  P.  AUa.  S3. 
Furnien'  Rncyclopedii.  M. 
Flvwer  Ovdw  Dvecliiry,  by  B.  BnB,  K 
Ural  CbamiiVT,  by  Piof.  I^eh^.  SL 


,  bTA.J  E 


icFanilyBKc. 

'•  Hkiiaal  of  M 
=!,«■,«,,  l.y  J.  J. 


Bo^,  bj  Moa  Bacdv.  1 
,  by  Robsn  ftiin,  7S  nu 
uici.brP.FBlkna.Mce 
liT  J.  J.  ThoniM.  SO  taiu. 
ticcaof  Ameticv.  by  A.  J.DmniH.tm. 
dcliounry,  by  Piof,  Gaidrne-  *■  *• 
:ump«iiii>n,  by  Jurtge  Bucl,  1 


t.  tlJO 


"  Ticy  hEva  b«n  awarded  •>!  Em 
York  StalB  Pain,  and  >l  Uie  Rnat  An 
York,  and  •eTaral  Cowly  Faira,  ■[«)-■ 
over  all  oMiM  nulla.    IIk  luanfaolnrem 

DariiHt  iba  r«'  >« 
8li-cum,  <if  Syraci 

iri"1ti'*  ■rtSsal-uoM  rf1!hf'N°T 


celebnifll  Milli  and  C^v 


iM  nulla.    llK  IB 

■Iwy  wire  inUDdiicHt  rnu  EnfUBd.  b 

.  Th..  »r.  v,ry  famrably  WUHTBt 
linn  of  Mr  8.  ..  (W' 
Ag.  Socieiy.  far  I 
Tciml    Urge  famfr 


Wbwi  purchnaer)  dcaire.  ielrciinni  of  Iha  b«t  for  altbrdini 

Ua  pf  oprieior. 
A  carefully  aanortrd  «>HfcIion  of  liinly  omamenlal  uoei,  i' 


Ornnl'a  fat  e)rajiili||  a  crop  of  300  qri.   (2700  bD^di)  of  rV^U. 

mii1«  wine  valoabla  inprovaineHla  \a  i!u  articl*.  iboncfa  Uk  fr* 

Out  r»ia  arr  citeniiTdy  wed  and  higtilir  ap|it«nd  ai  tka  amk 
for  rliraiiinr  rice.  Wc  nrr  pcmiiilFd  lo  imkr  Iha  fanuwiK  u. 
ttaf  ti  fromlEtlcra  laceirad  from  lion.  J.  B.  Pwnvo.  uf  Smk  C> 

^llr*Daed  ID  citaa  ^irty'rice,  and  wniliW  llmi  froan  tbe  ib^k.^ 

fona.'  he  villal,  lApril  33,  'is.)—"  Bolh  llm  and  lh«  Ian  u^  r" 

■  the    dirty  rice  purlrtllT.  aad  li 


Selling  Off. 

T  INN^AN  BOTANIC  OARDKN  *  NTmsERY,  lata  • 
^  Wm.  Pamci.  d^aaaad.  Fhubac,  L.  J,  •nor  Wm-lort  Wii 
T»  k  Co.,  Propritlort.    In  conuqiMBra  nf  tho  deraaM  of  II 


_  FRUIT  ANB  OBNAMK.NTAI.  TREES, 

<n  of  » 


lyaapoviM 
int  of  tlO,  < 


Nur>eiynieii,  VendfTS,  and  Mbari,  withmg  lo   pnrohi 
£?J?'y 'i**  CataiBgaaa  ^raiia  on  andimlon,  |K>«  paid. 


T%r  rreat  anoouruemenl  wo  baTo  rvceired  fVm  detlara  aa^ 

attiionnnriaU.  haa  iodoceil  HI  lo  greally  cnUrgs  ni 

we  hope  by  alriel  HiIdntiDn,  lo  meril  a  fanber  pan 

Ordara  will  b*  Ibukfnlly  roceiTed,  aod  rccnn 


lanetioB  P.  O^  1 


I.  T.  CRAHT  A  a 


• 
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To  yuiHgtymwi,  OrehcMrdMM  ftml  Gardetters. 


T«HBi 


rmtbBcriber  oflera  tor  sale  at  his  nnrseries,  at  Plymouth' 
Man.,  Pear,  Qirinee,  Cherry,  Plain,  Api>le,  Paradise  and  Ma- 
baleb  stocks,  suitable  for  grtJXiug  in  the  Spring',  and  for  budding 
the  coining  season.  Mountain  Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnat.  Ash, 
Maple,  Ijtme.  Alder,  Larch,  Scotch  fir,  Silver  fir,  Norway  fir,  Ar- 
bar  Vitae,  Balaam  fir.  from  1  to  4  feet ;  Cedar  oC  Lebanon,  Aruu- 
earia  imbricata,  Deoilar  cedar,  Oaks,  AHhfeas.  Hawthorns,  Lilacs, 
8pir«8S,  Syringas,  Deutsias.  Acacias,  Roses,  Honeysuckles, 
Climbers  &o.  Raspberries,  May's  Victoria  and  other  currants, 
Gooseberries,  Native  f rapes.  Foreign  grapes  in  lots  for  vineries. 
M yatt'S  Victoria,  Barly  Scarlet,  and  other  rhubarbs.  The  best  na- 
tive and  foreign  Pears,  1  to  6  years  from  the  bod,  fine  thrifty  trees 
and  well  ^own.    40  Select  named  Verbenas,  all  of  Beck's  Pelar- 

ioniuras,  m  33  varieties,  including  those  of  last  season,  being  the 
n«at  Pelargomuma  eVer  introduced. 
Priced  Catalogues  sent  on  appUeatioa. 
Sept.  1, 1849.— 3t.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

Frail  Tiees* 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  fall  their  usual  assortment, 
viz  :  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Ornamen- 
tal  Trees. 

The  following  Peart  on  the  Qttince. 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Bartlett, 

Virgaliea,  (White  and  Gray,) 
Onondaga,  or  Swan's  Orange, 
Puchesse  d'  Angouleme, 
New  Gray  Whiter  Beurre, 
Doyenne  d'  £te,  or  Summer  Virgnlieu, 
Columbia, 
Bloodgood, 

Vicer  of  Winkfield,  , 

Beurre  DJeL, 
Dearborn'R  Seedling, 
Leon  Le  Clerc. 
Also,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  EuropaMi  Mountain  Ash,  of  an  ez- 
tnaize.  WILSON,  THOKBURN  &  TELLER, 

Albany,  Sept.  1.— Ot.  Nurserymen. 

Syracsse  Jiwmerien» 

Thorjt^  Stmtn  ^  Ifanchsft,  PraptUtors,  Spraaue^  J\r.  7. 

FIFTY  acres  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Onondaga  Co.  are  oconpied  by 
the  proprietors  of  these  nurseries  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trtes 
alone,  embracing  almost  every  desirable  variety  of  Apple,  Pears, 
Peach,  plum,  Cherry.  Apric«»t  and  Nectarine.  Trees  sent  from 
their  nurseries  are  universally' admired  for  iheir  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  ftmtk/ul  growth,— the  best  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
rapid  advance  to  largeness  of  size,  and  beauty  of  form, — and  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  proprietors  lo  be  ab  e  to  supply  those  who  may  fa 
▼or  them  wilii  their  orders  with  a  quality  of  trees  always  superior. 

Among  their  varieties  of  the  apple,  they  have  many  thousands 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Nohthkrn  Spy,  from  sevtn  to  nitu  fui 
in  hti^ht^  which  Uiey  Mrill  continue  to  sujK>ly,  as  heretofore,  in  an 
assortment  with  others,  at  the  samt  rau.  Where  the  selection  is 
left  to  them,  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Spy  is  always  included. 
They  cultivate  largely,  also,  the  Havfiey^  tlra  Green  Stcteting.  the 
Zjcum*^  Swtetttkgj  Ptck^s  PUoMnt^  Swaatf  B'ddvnn^  Spitzenburg, 
in  short,  all  of  the  best  standard  varieties,  early  and  late.  Among 
forty  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  pears,  they  have  large  sized  and  M'eU 
formed  trees  of  the  Onondagn^  Oswtgo  Beum,  and  ya*  JIfon's  Leon 
Jj8  Clen.  Of  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  A:c.,  their  nurseries  in- 
clude, in  large  numbers,  alt  that  are  mo^t  desirable.  Purposely 
limiting  their  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to  those  only  that  are  of  ap- 
proved worth,  their  Catalogue  will  be  found  to  contain  scarcely 
one  that  ranks  below  ''>irjf  nH«  "  Persons  desiring  to  buy  at 
fdMnaftf,  can  be  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  can  de- 
pend upon  obtaining  selectiom  of  the  best  varieties,  as  well  as 
trees  of  the  finest  growth. 

The  proprietors  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  thefr  trees,  from  the  Eastern  part  of  this  state, 
and  from  New  England ;  and  in  soliciting  a  continuance  of  favors 
from  those  quarters,  they  pledge  themselves  that  the  productions 
of  their  nurseries  sholl  not  forieitthe  partiality  which  ]s  so  flatter- 
ingly be^wed  upon  them. 

Much  care  is  given  to  the  packing  of  trcos,  so  that  they  can  be 
transported  withfsafety  to  any  distance. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  the  apothecary  store  of  M.  W. 
Ilanchett,  between  the  Railroail  and  Syractaa  Home }  and  by 
fcst^paid  application  to  the  proprietors. 

August  1.— 3t. 

John  Bf  aylier  A  Co* 

Untied  States  AgrietUtund  Warehouse^  105  Pronty  on*  door  south  of 
FuUon  Street,  New- York  Citsf, 

WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  SOO  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  PlowSf  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Tm^eraents  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  the  t 
stock  befcire  purchasing  elsewhere.  Amon^  the  plows  advert isea 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  ft  Co 's  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D.  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
.  to  be  had  in  tha  United  states. 

N.  B.    Castings  of  all  kinda  nade  to  (Met, 
»  Wfw-Tork,  Sept.  1|  IM».-Hf. 


HamilUm  Nimery*  ' 

THE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  confi4lb  himself  wholly  to 
the  propagation  of  hardy  Fruit  Trees,  all  of  which  have  been 
obtained  frcm  the  most  reliable  sources,  or  cut  from  bearing  trees 
of  well  known  varieiies.  About  sixty  varieties  of  plums  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  Ap(>lc8  have  been  proved  on  his  own  grounds, 
and  all  are  cultivated  with  his  own  hands,  ass  sted  by  his  son,  who 
is  soon  to  assume  a  pergonal  intcre.*)t  in  the  business.  And  all  the 
cutting  of  buds  or  grafts,  ajid  the  labeling  of  trees,  with  the  over- 
sight of  takhig  up  and  packing,  being  done  by  him  in  person,  he 
feels  confident  oi  being  able  to  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  to  cor- 
rectness, as  can  be  given  at  any  other  nursery.  The  stock  of  a||- 
ples  is  large,  and  embraces  numerous  varieties,  so  that  the  Ftait 
Grower  and  Amateur  Horticulturist  can  each  he  supplied. 

A  liberal  ttiscount  to  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  trees. 

Seedling  stocks  of  Apples  and  Plums  for  sale. 

AGENTS— Gi'O.  G.  Sheppard,  146  Maiden  I^ne,  New-Ybrkj 
H.  L.  Stephens,  Honesdale  Pa.,  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  Ringwooi, 
Mc Henry  Co.,  III. 

Canalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants 

Canterbury,  Orange  Co  ,  N.  Y.       CHARLES  HAMILTON. 

Sept.  1.— 2t. ^________«._ 

White  Dorkings. 

'PHE  subscriber  has  on  hand,  a  few  ehoice  White  Dorking  fowls 
"■■  which  he  will  sell  at  fair  prices— bred  by  himself.  As  far  as 
his  knowledge  goes,  this  variety  of  tlie  Dorkings  is  more  sought 
aAer,  both  in  England  and  in  llus  couuuy,  on  account  of  their  co- 
lor. ...  L.  DURAND. 
Derby,  Ct.j  Sept.  1, 1849.— 2t.* 

Hereford  Ball. 

FOR  sale  by  the  subscrilier,  a  ftiH  blood  Hereford  Bull,  from  the 
herd  of  Messrs.  Corning  Sc  Sotham,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Said  bull 
is  six  years  old,  and  for  svrametry  of  form,  size,  and  the  thrift  and 
excellence  of  his  stock,  is  prabably  unsurpassed  by  any  bull  ia 
the  State.  J-  P-  FAIRBANKS. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Aug.  1.— 3t. 

Chemical  ittaBure 

MoHUfaeitnred  6y  '*  lA«  George  Bommer  New-York  MetHwe  Co." 

THIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  slntt. 
in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substanoes  that  are  or 
themselves,  powepful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammoniacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  beeiK  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
Wmt  the  mojiure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  maimre. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  succMs  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  arc  in 
full  operation.  ....      ^ 

The  "  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C"  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  wliich  they  manufac- 
ture this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  con  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  In  Prance,  the  manure  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  retnmieration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitleo, 
the  more  so,  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
GsoROE  BoMMER,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally  j  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  or  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  mbstances  fr«ni 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessaty 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  end  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes.  „„      ..^^        ,  ^ 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  reuuires  12  to  16  barrels,  or  96  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  lu  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in- 
structions for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar- 
ity to  another  known  under  the  name  of  "  poudrette,"  aJthoogli 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  aa 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma- 
nure ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it!  and  we  have  reason  toaasuzB 
them;  that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 

"**^*  PRICES,  TAKSN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37i  cents  per  bushel,  without  package ; 
60  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
«1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included.  ^  .      -.       «* 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  officei  71 
Greenwich  St.,  New- York,  will  be  prorapUy  attended  te. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
New-York,  Jan.,184l».— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 

r^The  factory  will  be  in  full  operatioo  early  in  the  spring,  and 
naattre  ean  be  had  lA  April  next,  and  at  anytime  aaerwardi. 
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School  of  Applied  Chemistrj", 

YaU  CoOegty  Ntw  Harm,  Ct. 

B.  Rlu.iMAN,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts. 
J.  P.  NoHTo:i,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemist rj*. 

npHE  Laboratory'  in  th)<<  department  is  open  during  nine  months 
-*-  in  the  y«ar  for  insi/nction  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  minerals, 
ores,  &c. 

Dufiitsr  the  summer  and  atilumn  terms,  there  will  be  lectures  on 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elementary  Chemistry, 
and  other  useful  branches  of  Nataral  History. 

Tlie  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultiiiml  Chemistry,  by 
prof.  NoRTos,  will  commence  soon  after  the  middle  of  January, 
and  coniiune  till  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
Joctures  ni  each  week. 

These  leetnres  are  intended  to  be  delix'ered  in  a  form  quite  infel- 
n^ible  to  tliose  who  never  turned  their  attention  to  chemical  stu- 
dies. The  great  principle«i  of  Improved  Agriculture  will  be  illus- 
trated and  explained  during  the  progress  of  this  cnnrAe  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  undcrsioixl  by  all.    Tickets  for  the  course  910. 

Students  in  the  laboratory  have  glass,  chemicals,  balances,  and 
other  appnratus  furnished,  and  pay  S20  per  month.  Analyses  (^ 
ninerals.  soils,  &r..  made  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  upply  to  either  of  the  Professors. 

New-Haven,  Ct.,  Sept.  1,  1>I9.— 5t. 

Improved  Stock. 

T)URHAM,  Hereford,  and  Devoid  Cattle;  Saxon,  Merino,  Cots- 
■■^  wold,  Ijeioester  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Lincolnshire,  Suf- 
folk, and  Chinese  ^ig^..  All  rhe^e  superior  oreeds  can  be  had  of 
the  subscriber,  of  the  h^M  -:ilil:.,  and  shipped  to  any  port  of  the 


country.    Autti'iau  is  the  Met   iine 
Oct.  1— It. 


to  execute  such  orders. 
SAMUEL  ALLEN, 
180  Water  St.,  New- York. 


Fruit  Trees* 


terms,  especially  by  the  quantity : 

ArPLEt. 
5,000  Rhode  Island  Greening,  |   9,000  Dominie, 
3,000  Newtown  Pippin,  |   9.000  Belie  Flear. 

CHX«miB8. 
9,000  Napoleon  BigarrcftO,      I  1.000  Yellow  Snniah, 
1,000  Black  Tartarian,  f  ^1,000  Holland  Bigarreaa, 

30,000  Early  Golden  Apricot,  both  OD  the  peach  and  plum 
9,000  Frost  Gage  plum  trees. 
9,000  of  the  same  2i  fert  high,  $10  per  19$. 
3.000  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  from  9  to  4  yoars  old. 
0,000  strong  one  year-old  vines,  for  $9  per  100. 
600  I^rge  Linden  trees. 

A  Uirge  quantity  of  Fir  and  Spmee  bnahea. 
Amateurs  are  invited  To  itXl  and  see  the  show  of  fruit  •■  tba 
F^t  Oage  Uses  this  fall.'  CHARLES  DUBOIS, 


Allen's  Improved  Portable  Railraad  HoriK  Power 
and  Ovemhot  Thresher  and  Separator. 

'PHE  superiority  of  this  power  consfat5  in  ibm  larility  of  drrnsf 
'*-  a  machine  in  either  direction,  Mritho«it  erosamgifae  hdi,  am- 
pl^  by  the  use  of  an  addiv<"*al  pinion.  There  n  less  frirtMo  a. 
this  power  than  in  »ny  other  of  similar  cimsumtlxm^  h  coase- 
queiitly  works  easier  and  will  last  longer.  Tbe  mlerials  wft  a3 
of  the  best  kind,  and  put  together  on  the  best  priacifles.  aod  u  tbe 
most  workmanlike  manner.  Powers  bare  been  made  for  toe  kst 
ten  years  on  nearly  the  same  principle  «■  tbe  above,  sad  bare  gi- 
ven general  satisfaction.  Every  pow«r  is  wanaMed  k»  waek 
well. 

Tbresbort,  both  over  and  nndershol.  seporatort  aad  ixtareo,  and 
wood-sawing  machines,  can  b«  had  to  accompaay  tbe  power. 

A-  B.  \LLE^  A  CO^ 

Oct.  1— It.  189  t  rjl  Waiar  9L,  Nev.7«ft. 

Plows* 

TTFSVARDS  of  five  hundred  Plowa  of  tbe 
^  tenu  bo^  for  tbe  aooth  and  the  north. 

STRAW  CUTTERS. 
THE  Spiral  Blade  and  Cylindrical  Strmw  aad  Bay  CflOen,  cf 
various  sizes,  either  for  band  or  horse  power. 

FITZGERALD'S  PATENT  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MILLS. 
BEING  appointed  sole  agents  in  this  city,  for  tae  abew  excel- 
lent and  economical  mills,  tbe  sultscribers  oier  Ihea  Av  aa!e  al 
the  nuutufacturer's  prices.    Also,  cast  iron  aod  olber  < 

C^RN  SHELLF.RS 
Rand  and  horse-power  corii-Bheller«  of  tbe ' 
in  a  superior  manner.  — 

FANNING  MILLS. 
GRANT'S  Pntcnt  and  severai  other  kinds  of  foBong-anQa,  niv 
able  for  cleaning  rice  as  well  as  grain. 

RICE  HULLERS. 
THE  different  sizes  of  rive  huilers,  with  recent  iBprovceMn 
manufactured  expressly  for  us. 

PERUVIAN  AND  PATaGONTAX  GUANO. 
JUST  received,  a  fre*h  car«o  of  eoich  of  Ihc  mbore  \mSa  o 
Gnano,  which  will  be  soM  at  \«*)iolejele  and  reiaM,  at  tbe  iesrcA 

^'^^^'  WIRE  FOR  PfeNCES. 

OF  all  sizes,  from  6}  to  10  cents  pier  U>.,-  soiitable  Aw  ftnccs 


WHEAT. 

THE  celebrated  white-flint,  and  other  imprercd 
wheat,  suitable  for  fall  sowing. 

rybI 

THE  beat  kinda  of  winter  rye. 


ieties  tf 


TIMOTHY 

A  Prime  article,  constantly  on  hand. 

RAY  GRASS  AND  LUCERNE,  . 

AND  all  other  European  Field  and  ^ttrden  Seeds  swtabk  W 
the  American  climate,  freah  imported. 

A-  B.  ALL£N  It  CO- 
Oct.  1— It.  1»  *  191  Water  St-,  New-Ywk. 

To  Wool  Growers,  and  those  wtshuis  lo  parcfcas 

Merino  Sheep* 

FOR  SALE,  low,  about  175  Merino  Ewes.  T^  ^pnl 
stock  were  obtained  of  J.  T.  Rich,  of  Shorebam,  Vemoel, 
and  M«'8*rs.  D.  ft  C.  B  Cook,  of  Cliarlotte,  Vl. — ^tbe  laner  geaite- 
men  having  recently  obtained  theirs  from  Mr.  Atwood'v  and  oiber 
celebrated  flocks  in  Connecticut.  The  Iambs  and  ycariings  srs 
from  Atwood*8  and  Rnmbouillet  Bo'-ks.  Also,  abont  sxty  bacfai 
of  different  ages,  mostly  voung,  br  ?d  by  the  snbeeriber.  Tbe  avs- 
raire  weight  of  fleeces,  rour  pounds,  nme  onocee,  waaibed  wool. 

Address  RICHARD  KEES8, 
Oct.  1  — tf.  KeeaeviUe,  Essex  OoeB|r,  N-  T 


THB  CUIinVATOR 

U  pMi»ha onth»fint  qf  ioe^  month,  at  Albaauf,  If.  F.,^ 

LUTHER   TUCKER,    PROPRIBTOR- 
LXTTHER  TUCK£Rfc  SANFORD  HOW  AAD,  Bilitoit. 

$1  per  nnn.— 7  copies  for  $5—15  fer  f  10. 

OC^  AH  subscriptions  to  commence  with  tbe  volwae)  (Cbe  Ja 
No.,)  and  to  be  paid  xw  advakck. 

\C^  All  subscriptions,  not  renewed  bypayveai  far 
are  diacoiitinued  at  the  end  of  each  volnne. 

OC^  Tbe  back  vols,  can  be  Aimished  to 
may  be  obtained  of  the  ftHowing  Ageitts : 

NEW-YORK— M.  H.  Nswvax  A  Co.,  199 

B08TON~J.  Bkkk  Jb  Co^  MNottK  BiaikM-A, 
7Congreis-Bt 

PrTlaDBLPHIA-^-  B.  Zmsa. 


is  fi.  ivn 


"»0    IMPKOTS    TUB    I 


:.    ABD   THB    HIMD." 


ALBANY,  NOVEMBER,   1849. 


Vol.  VI.— No.  11. 


Jbrtign  <Sorres|)oitbntc£. 

LMter  ft««  Prof.  U«blg*i  l^boratMT- 

Editoiib  Cm.TiTATOB — A  Toioe  Troni  tbi<  qoiai  little 
tavB  o(  OioaMD,  would  acareelj  h>*B  iDBda  itself  hesrd 
■mid  ibe  roar  of  nvoluiin*  (hat  haa  been  coming  to  you 
lor  tb«  lut  eighteen  inontba.  Who  vsntvil  lo  hcnr 
■boat  Dhemislry ,  when  nil  Earope  had  ooDTerled  itself 
into  a  laboratory  of  decompoaitioni  and  reoompoiilions 
OD  a  10  much  grander  loale  t  Meanwhile,  things  hate 
moved  on  henTerjmeb  a*  nmal.  The  little  town  lo 
well  known  to  year  readers  through  y onr  old  oorreapond- 
ent.  Prof.  Hoaaroar,  has,  it  ii  tine,  araoscd  itself  inf- 
ficienlly  from  iti  aciantifio  rcpoee,  lo  amuse  itself  with  a 
barricade  or  two  ia  miniature;  biit,  for  the  moat  part,  it 
has  been  very  qaiet.  An  American  can  hardly  enmpre- 
band  how,  amid  such  stirring  erenls,  there  la  to  little 
general  excitement.  At  home,  who  woald  be  aatiaSed, 
high  or  lonr,  without  having  read  the  last  paper,  with- 
out being  in  possesiion  of  Ebe  laic  item  of  news.  Here 
there  is  no  auoh  evidence  of  iotense  interaat  in  the  mass 
at  the  people.  The  old  ptsaivity  bangs  siill  around 
Ifaem.  No  one  is  aatii&ed  with  things  a*  they  were,  oi 
as  they  are ;  alt  wonid  like  to  see  a  radioal  ohaage,  bnt 
where  are  the  men  inolined  to  act  t  There  are,  it  is 
irae,  a  great  many  diffioalties  in  the  way  of  such  % 
jhsnee.  First  of  all,  the  faot  that  mch  a  majority  of 
he  edaeated  and  infliientiaf  among  the  people  are  di- 
'ectly  in  the  pay  of  the  Mvaral  governments;  that  is, 
ire  offioe-holilori.  Almost  every  profeaiion  is  made  in- 
o  an  (^ee  here.  Clergymen  and  professors,  for  in- 
itaace,  are  directly  enpporled  by  government.  One 
rord  too  freely  sp<Jien,  and  the  snpplies  are  stopped,  to 
ay  the  least.  Agaii,  the  ignorance  of  that  large  alass, 
be  peasantry,  is  a  great  obataole  in  (he  way  of  a  radi- 
•aU  change.  Men  mnsl  DDdeistaod  and  feel  (heir  rights 
■elbre  they  can  assart  them — Ibey  most  feel  their  power 
.Iso.  Again,  the  strong  seolionai  teeling.  A  re  vol  u- 
ioD  arieee  for  instance  in  Baden.  The  army  pastes  the 
[BMian  frontier,  expeeting  support.  Somebody  calls 
ta«  Bdvonoe  an  invasion,  and  down  cornea  the  Hesaians 
pon  the  invaders.  In  the  Prussians,  this  sectional 
icMag  may  be  digniQed  by  the  name  of  national  pride. 
fot  that  they  are  ptond  of  their  king,  but  of  the  power 
r  tbe  nation.  Aothority  brings  them  into  (be  army, 
tar  holds  them  there,  and  makes  them  tbe  instruments 
r  the  power  the;  hate,  and  this  petty  gralifioation  of 
ride  of  national  power  is  their  only  reward. 

Prussia  is  said  to  be  at  present  ooaoootrftting  a  large 
rrce  opoo  tbe  Austrisn  frootier.  The  prospeot  of  this 
amouatration  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  a  terror  for 
le  sonth  and  east,  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  come  into  the 
>rlbern  alliance.  It  is  a  good  omco  for  Hungary,  bnt 
r  Europe,  who  shall  say  what  it  forebodes  1  The 
•atb,  involTed  as  Aosiria  la,  ia  tkai  matt  nqatt  of  all 


wars  with  Hnngary,  oannot  stand  alone  agaliiM  th« 
power  of  (he  north,  hot  this  doet  not  make  snbmissM 
tbe  more  probable.  Hay  it  not  reckon  wi(h  reasoa  oa 
(breign  assistance  1  Would  England,  France  or  Rnasia 
regard  wilb  indifference  the  increase  of  the  power  *t 
Prussia,  that  would  result  from  such  a  war  t 

Bnt  enough  of  politics,  LrEnto's  summer  course  ef 
lectures  19  nearly  at  an  end.  To-day,  we  bad  that  moM 
interesting  chapter  of  modern  science — the  mutnat  rs- 
lalions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  psnianlarly  with 
reference  to  the  almosphere.  In  tbe  hands  of  LieUg, 
this  theme  already  trite,  becomes  invested  with  all  tbs 
interest  of  a  new  diseovory.  And  how  beautiful  ia 
truth  this  arrangement  of  nature,  according  to  which, 
each  plant  in  its  every  breath,  is  n  minister  !o  (ha 
wants  of  animal  life,  purifying  the  air  upon  wbiob  it 
depmds  for  existence,  and  in  turn,  deriving  its  own  lib 
and  beant]  from  this  act  of  benefieenoe.  The  disona- 
sion  of  ibe  origin  of  (he  nitrogen  of  plants  vas  one  of 
[he  main  points  in  this  lecture.  Liebig's  views  on  tLla 
tubjecl  are  known  10  your  readers,  through  bil  work 
□a  Agricultoral  Chemistiy.  The  ammonia  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  a  principal  souroe.  The  determination  of 
its  amount  recently  made  by  Freaenens,  may  be  inter- 
esting in  this  conneolIoD.  He  found  about  1-3,000,000 
oarbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  air  of  the  day,  1-2,000,00f 
in  aigjft  air.  How  such  small  quantities  are  estimated 
must  appear  mysterious  to  those  unacquainted  with  tba 
method  of  efieoiing  it.  The  meana  are,  however,  very 
simple.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  matter,  we  will  an|^ 
pose  a  boghead  fliled  with  water,  supplied  with  a  coek* 
below  and  an  opening  in  the  head  above,  On  turning 
the  cock  the  water  runi  oat,  and  a  corresponding  tti- 
ume  of  air  comes  in  above  and  takes  its  place.  If 
the  water  that  ha*  escaped  is  measured,  we  kooif  thM 
for  every  quart  of  it,  we  have  a  quart  of  air  in  tbe 
hogshead.  Thtu  it  ia  perfectly  eaay  at  any  moment,  !• 
know  how  ranch  air  has  come  in  through  the  openiag 
above,  flow  we  will  suppose  the  hogshead  full  again, 
and  to  this  opening  a  tube  fitted,  loosely  filled  with  a 
substance  that  has  such  an  affinity  for  ammonia,  that  it 
absorbs  and  retains  all  that  approaches  it.  Theoockis 
tamed  again  ^  we  let,  say  a  hundred  gelloiA  of  water 
ran  out  and  stop  it  off'.  Ons  hundred  gallons  of  air  has 
consequently  come  in  through  the  lube  above,  and  left 
all  the  ammonia  behind.  We  have  the  ammonia  Cast. 
All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  weigh  it;  suppose  it  isa  half 
grain ;  then  a  hundred  gallont  of  air  contain  a  half  grain 
of  ammonia. 

From  a  reoent  English  p^>er,  I  see  that  the  fabriea- 
tion  of  oarbonate  of  ammonia,  naptha,  soda,  &e.,  frost 
peat,  is  commenced  on  a  large  scale  in  Ireland.  Tb* 
amount  of  the  products  must  be  overstated,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  manufacture  might  be  pursued  in  Amerioa 
with  advantage.  Ammonia  bas  for  yesM,  been  ohtais- 
ed  in  large  qnuitiiies.  inoidentally  in  the  manafaottire 
af  Uiroing  gas  from  bitaminoas  ooal.  It  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  lb*  nimgeriMd  ooDstitnenU  at  tb«  plants  bM* 
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which  the  ooal  is  fomed ;  on  distill atiooj  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon  share  the  oonstitneots  of  water,  forming  ear« 
bonio  acid  and  ammonia. 

I  have  observed  in  the  reeent  agrieiiltvral  jonmals, 
eertain  new  methods  for  the  prevention  of  the  rot  in 
potatoes.  With  Klotzcfa^s  method  of  clipping  the 
spronts,  when  the  plant  is  seven  or  eight ^|ches  high, 
and  then  again,  four  or  five  weeks  later,  yon  are  proba- 
bly acquainted.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the 
axpeotations  excited  by  his  statement.  A  farmer  in 
this  vicinity  tells  me  that  he  has  tried  the  method  with- 
ont  success.  It  seemed  to  increase  the  vlgtir  of  tho 
plants,  but  did  not  prevent  the  rot.  Klotich  warns 
against  catting  the  sprouts  more  than  haK  an  inch. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Journal  for 
Rhenish  Prussia,  recommends  piercing  the  potatoes  to 
be  used  for  seed  with  a  wooden  instrnroont  (the  holes 
to  be  two  or  three  in  number  and  to  reach  the  centre,) 
and  then  soaking  them  in  water  containing  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol.)  He 
supposes  the  infectious  matter  thus  destroyed.  Me  ad- 
vises also  plucking  the  blossoms  to  prevent  infection  from 
other  fields,  and  planting  deeper,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  potatoes  nearest  the  surface  are 
generally  most  diseased.  He  professes  thus  to  have 
raised  potatoes,  almost  without  exception,  sound,  while 
alternate  hills,  not  thus  treated,  were  very  muchdiseas- 
fd.  Another  correspondent  of  the  same  Journal  uses 
gypsum,  throwing  it  over  the  plants  when  moist  with 
dew,  and  has  equally  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value 
of  this  means  against  the  rot.  He  supposes  the  gyp- 
sum to  act  where  applied,  that  is,  upon  the  leaves 
and  stalk.  How  it  can  act  here,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for 
the  usual  conditions  of  its  action  are  not  present. 

John  Flock,  of  Montabour,  Nassau,  has  recently 
published  the  following  method  as  a  specific  against  the 
rot.  He  leaves  rather  larger  intervals  than  usual  be- 
tween the  hills.  When  the  plant  has  reached  a  conve- 
nient size,  he  hoes  up  the  earth  against  it  on  one  side, 
to  one  half  its  height,  then  bends  the  plant  over  hori- 
sontally,  and  forms  the  hill  so  that  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  plant  projects  from  the  middle  of  the  slope.  The 
plant  on  further  growth,  makes  an  angle  at  this  point. 
The  object  of  the  contrivance  is  to  lead  off  the  rain, 
which  otherwise  follows  the  stalk  to  the  roots',  and  car- 
ries with  it  the  matter  which  causey  the  disease  in  the 
tubers.  This  view  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  aequires 
probability  from  the  fact  that  after  a  rain  potatoes  before 
vound  often  become  diseased  and  rot  rapidly — again,  from 
the  fact  that  the  disease  commences  on  the  outside  of  the 
tliber,  and  is  worse  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
Ibrtber,  from  two  observations  of  Mr.  Flock,  that  sug- 
gested his  method,  namely,  that  there  was  always  most 
disease  in  the  hills  whose  plants  grew  straightest,  and 
consequently,  through  the  influence  of  the  wind,  formed 
a  funnel-shnped  opening  about  the  roots,  which  gave  the 
•rain  easy  access;  again,  that  where  the  manure  was 
applied  in  such  a  form  and  manner  as  to  protect  the 
roots  in  a  degree  from  the  rain,  there  was  always  least 
disease. 

Oae  of  *the  recent  chemical  journals  contains  the  re- 
oords  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the 
necessary  inorganic  constituents  of  the  oat  plant.  Sin- 
gle grains  were  sown  in  pure  charcoal,  prepared  from 
su<rar,  this  bung  contained  in  little  tin  vessels  lined 
with  wax.  Without  addition  of  any  thing  to  the  char- 
•oal,  a  plant  was  obtained,  but  it  was  very  small  and 
sickly.  Ammonia  salts  alono  produced  a  plant  of  a 
litely  green  color,  but  still  small  and  weak;  increase 
of  th«M  in  a  seoond  and  thurd  experiment  killed  the 
plant.  The  mixture,  whose  composition  is  given  be- 
low. $xelmive  of  ammonia  salts,  gave  a  plant  of  don- 
Ma  the  erne.  On  supplying  i«  another  experiment ,  all  the 
•ftlta  of  the  miztwe^  thm  wvight  of  the  plant  wwqoadni- 


ple  the  last,  but  still  weak  for  want  ef  m,as  awtbv 
experiment  proved .    The  mixture ,*  with  a&ttn  of «. 
ide  of  iron  being  furnished,  a  niiek  fiaar  plaat  w  ob. 
tsdned,  but  withered  spota  appeared  upoa  iu  leives.  Ii 
another  ease,  where   the  salts  of  the  Isat  espsiaaii 
were  not  supplied,  with  addition  of  a  httls  etikstteef 
magnesia,  no  suoli  appearaaoe  was  ofassrvsil,  ari  tki 
plant  was  beside  in  all  respeeu  saaterklly  iB|irard. 
It  was  ascertained  fnvtber  «hat  soda  could  set  to  tib- 
stitoted  for  potash,  aor  aaagnaaia  for  liaie,  vitliMi  is- 
jury  to  the  plant.    JMany  other  experisMBUwiikca». 
sion  of  individual  eoastitnenta  ware  made,  fr«B  vhiek 
it  was  inferred  whioh  an  eaaeniial  and  wkiek  aot.  Tbi 
eonelnaion  from  the  whole  invAatigatioa  was  that  sSatw, 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids^  potash,  lime,  magacsa, 
iron,   and  mangaaeae  are  esaential  constitneati  of  tbt 
oat  plant.    The  investigation  was  oommeaced  lo  lace 
in  the  season,  that  the  devefopascBt  of  the  grats  eoaU 
not  fairly  be  considered.    The  above  coaelaaoai  kiT« 
no  referenee  to  this  poiai.    Horn  phaiphsim  ia  fropor 
tion  would  certainly  be  required. 

I  give  yoQ  below,  the  reaolta  of  aiy  own  aBa{jM5  of 
the  ash  of  oats.  The  dry  graiaa  yielded  4.71  per  eest. 
of  ash.  This  ash  eontained,  exprsHcd  ia  per  ceet.,  ti- 
licio  acid,  63.97 }  salphurie  acid,  0.49 ;  fbMf(k«rVc acU, 
17.35;  linse,  3.00;  magneaia,  7.08;  potaih,  MM]  m- 
da,  2.02;  oxide  of  iron,  0.60. 

Prof.  Liiebig  ie  at  preaent  engaged  ia  re-writisg  bii 
Animal  Chemistry.  Many  of  the  chosista  in  hia  itb- 
ratory  have  been  oonaequently  —gaged  with  iarettiss* 
tirnis  in  this  department.  We  ase  oftaa  rewarded  in*i 
most  interesting  results;  for  UMiaaoe,  as  the  rmii  d 
an  investigaiioB  ahared  by  three  aaioag  as,  ve  find  tkai 
the  eompositioa  of  the  inorganic  part  of  the  Mood,  d 
viae,  and  of  the  aqueous  extract  Iron  meat,  arc  am 
strikingly  similar.  The  resrit  ivaa  to  he  exited  ea 
theoretical  groands,  but  it  waa  iateraatiag  to  prove  it 
Such  faets  are  not  alone  interesting — they  aiegf  i» 
portent  applieataoA.  Another  inveatigatioa,  set  k«v- 
ever,  verv  recent,  proves  that  the  whole  character  cf 
the  blood  can  be  changed  at  will,  and  that  k>  i  vor 
short  period,  by  change  of  diet.  I  do  net  nkt  a  i 
mere  variation  of  the  propnmoBa  of  iu  eaaatitaoi^ 
but  to  $uek  a  variatioa  aa  iaapltea  a  material  d»B^ 
of  oharaoter,  as  for  iaataaee.  the  rctplaeeneat  of  its  u- 
kalina  phoephates  by  earfaooetfa.  That  the  togami 
of  aooh  a  ehaage  ie  the  coeaiatetioe  ef  a  fistd  ttoi 
bathes  all  the  eervea  and  tiastiee  of  the  aaisal  fnM 
must  be  a  very  material  one,  is  e^'klael.  I:s  cAeieiq 
in  the  treatment  of  diaeaae,  haa  heea  hj  eo  mtasi  is^ 
tested.   . 

Yea  ahaU  hear  from  me  apaie  eoo«. 

Very  tnly  youra,  Johji  A.  Peina. 

HousBROLo  Coatrenrs. — ^Tbe  female  editer  of  ^ 
Pittsburgh  Visitor,  in  recommeBding  oomfortftble  vd 
cheap  furniture  for  farmers'  honaee,  ia  the  Ions  of  tf^ 
tees  or  lounges,  makes  the  followiog  remarks:  ^'l^ 
tell  no  reason  why  rich  folks,  who  do  not  work,  a^ 
have  «//  the  comforts  of  life,  while  aoy  one  who  pkss* 
might  have  a  good  share  of  them  bj  only  tbiakiaf  «^!> 
I  have  many  a  time  gone  into  the  heasca  of  lieh  hrs 
ers,  when  I  thought  their  heat  room  was  not  blf  > 
comfortable  looking  as  their  h«na.  Here  oae  «»• 
find  a  nice  place  to  loll  and  reat  on  the  hay  and  stitv 
but  there,  there  was  nothing  hat  bare  bescto  ** 
chairs  to  sit  on,  holt  upright." 


*  Composition  of  tho  miztore : 
0.14  frftmmsa  Silicate  of  Pouah. 
0.50       *'        Carbonate  of  Uaoe. 
004       "        Photphate       ■* 
010       **        Snlphate         ^ 
0  04       "        Carbonate  of  Magaoeia. 
aiO        "         Nitrate  of  Aouoonk. 
▲  graauM  U  about  l$i  grains: 
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The  Bekition*  of  SeteftM  to  Agrlonltore. 

We  copy  Ihe  foilowiBg  from  the  last  No.  of  the  Jour- 
Hal  of  tlie  Traosaotiooe  of  the  Uigbland  and  AgriouUaral 
fiociety  of  Scotland.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
ohemUt  to  the  Society ,  and  its  praotioal  and  common 
aenee  Yiew  of  the  sabjeot,  will  Qommead  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers; 

The  applicatioii  of  seienee  to  agrkmltare  is  a  aobjeot 
on  which  so  much  hae  beea«aid  and  written,  daring  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  has  oeonpied  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  agrioaUaral  pttblie,  that  it  may  scent 
•Imost  sQperfldoiis  to  add  to  what  has  already  been 
penned.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  howevw,  that 
ihere  are  still  many  points  of  great  importaaoe  for  the 
practical  man  to  consider,  which  have  either  noTer  been, 
sufficiently  prominently  presented  to  his  view,  or  which, 
from  their  being  less  sinking,  or  perhaps  leas  enticing, 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  baekgronnd,  and  have 
-liettce  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  misapprehension  in  re- 
gard to  the  exact  position  of  soienee  and  its  relations 
to  practice.  Such  misapprehensions  it  would  be  desira* 
ble  under  any  cironmstaoees,  to  dispel ;  bat  now  that 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  has  aotiyely  ta* 
ken  up  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  chemistry,  it  is 
of  primary  importance  that  the  farmer  and  the  chemist 
sfaoald  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  mutual  bearings  of  scientific  and  practical  agricul- 
ture— the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  assist 
one  another — and,  what  is  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant point,  how  can  they  be  made  to  co-operate,  so 
as  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  the  general  principles  of 
agricultural  seienoe,  which  must  aecessarily  be  the  first 
atep  towards  the  development  of  scientifio  practice. 
Under  these  ctrcumstaooes,  I  have  thought  that  I  might 
advantageously  refer  very  shortly  to  some  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  point  out  what  we  are  in  future  to  expect  from 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  the  more 
•specially  as  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
interest  which  attached  to  it  has  somewhat  abated  with 
the  general  poblio,  though  I  believe  4t  to  be  undimin- 
ished with  our  moat  active  and  intelligent  practical 
men. 

This  very  diminution  in  the  interest  attaching  to  che- 
mical agriculture,  I  believe  to  be  mainly  founded  on  one 
of  the  most  serious  misapprebensioas«*-serions  aUke'to 
stgrieulture  and  to  chemistry— with  which  we  have  now 
to  contend ;  and  that  is,  the  erroneous  and  altogether 
extravagant  expectations  which  some  persons  enter- 
tained, regarding  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  influence 
^vhich  chemistry  is  likely  to  exert  upon  agriculture.  To 
hear  them  talk  of  it,  one  might  almost  imagine  that 
ekemistry,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magieiaa,  is  at  once  to 
spread  fertility  over  our  barren  moors,  and  raise  abun- 
dant crops  where  nothing  ever  grew  before,'  and  that 
the  chemist  can  by  a  few  simple  experiments,  determine 
with  absolute  precision  the  ciroumstaaoes  under  which 
the  farmer  must  go  to  work,  so  as  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant crop.  It  needs  not  to  be  mentioned  that  such 
views  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  but,  between 
this  extreme  case  and  those  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  there 
are  many  expectations  which,  with  less  apparent  extra- 
vagance, are  equally  beyond  the  powers  of  chemistry  in 
its  present  imperfect  state,  and  involve  questions  which, 
if  they  ever  can  be  answered,  must  await  the  advance 
of  pure  science  to  a  point  much  beyond  that  to  which  it 
has  yet  attained.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  matter  of  much 
surprise  that  such  expectations  should  have  been  enter- 
tained, as  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  public 
is  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  correctly  the  extent  of 
the  benefits  which  it  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  appli- 
oaticm  of  science  to  any  art;  and,  unfortunately,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  has  been  misled  by  the  far  too  lau- 
datory terms  in  whieh  ths  applioation  of  ohsmistry  to 


agriculture,  was  talked  of  some  years  ago.  Hopes 
were  then  excited  which,  to  those  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  chemistry,  it  w^  very  evident  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, but  which  the  enthusiastic  embraced  at  oncs; 
ottly,  however,  when  they  were  disappointed,  to  aban- 
don as  worthless,  the  whole  science  itself,  along  with 
the  unobtrusive  modioum  of  real  progress,  which  was 
altogether  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  lofty 
axpeotations.  Even  those  who  take  a  more  cautious 
and  sober  view  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try are  apt  to  be  led  into  expeoutions  greater  than 
facU  justify,  by  the  extraordinary  progress  which  ths 
amplication  of  chemistry  has  ejected  in  some  other  arts, 
suck,  for  instance,  as  the  art  of  bleaching  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  soda,  which  chemistry,  by  one  great  stride, 
raised  from  the  state  of  primitive  rudeness  in  which 
they  had  existed  almost  from  time  immemorial,  to  ons 
at  least  of  comparative  perfection.  Such  facts  may 
lead  us  at  first  sight  to  expect  that  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture  should  be  followed  by  equally 
rapid  results;  but  a  little  further  consideration  seems  ts 
point  out  a  very  material  difi*ereoce  between  such  arts 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  such  a  case  as  ths 
manufacture  of  soda,  for  instance,  and  indeed  in  all 
those  in  which  the  application  of  science  has  produ^ 
ced  the  most  marked  results,  the  chemist  has  presented 
to  him  for  solution  a  definite  and  circumscribed  problem, 
involving  the  mutual  relations  of  some  three  or  four 
different  substances ;  and  he  is  able  to  trace  the  chan- 
ges which  the  coal,  common  salt,  and  lime  employed, 
undergo,  from  the  commencement  of  the  process  Lbrougk 
each  successive  step,  until  the  soda  is  obtained  in  tb^ 
perfect  state ;  but  in  the  art  of  agriculture  each  ques» 
tion  frequently  involves,  not  one,  but  many  problems, 
connected  with  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  doctrines 
of  the  science,  in  which  not  merely  chemical  forces,  but, 
the  far  more  recondite  phenomena  of  life  come  into  play^ 
and  in  which  the  investigations  of  the  chemist  are  car- 
ried on,  and  bis  conclusions  tested  under  the  inflnenss 
of  weather,  climate,  and  many  other  perturbing  csiv 
ses. 

The  extreme  complexity  of  the  problems  with  whieh 
agricultural  chemistry  has  to  deal,  may  be  conoeived 
irom  the  fact  that  most  plants  contain  from  twelve  ts 
fifteen  difierent  substances,  all  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence, the  relations  of  which  must  be  investigated  be- 
fore definite  views  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  chsa-. 
ges  which  go  on  in  the  organism  of  the  plant.  Thets 
relations,  moreover,  are  fer  mors  complicated  than  even 
the  number  of  the  elements  alone  would  lead  us  to 
suppose:  the  single  element  of  sulphur,  for  instance, 
which  does  not  constitute  more  than  two  or  three  parM 
in  the  thousand  of  most  plants,  exists  there  in  not  less 
than  three  difierent  forms  of  combination,  in  each  of 
which  it  is  as  essential  to  the  plant  as  those  which  form 
the  great  proportion  of  its  bulk.  Now,  it  must  be  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  that  questions  involving  elements  of 
such  complexity  are  not  to  be  solved  as  rapidly  or  easily 
as  the  far  simpler  problems  of  mineral  chemistry,  ana 
that  not  merely  on  account  of  their  superior  complexity 
alone,  but  Seoause,  in  the  one  case,  theoretical  chemist- 
ry sets  us  far  on  our  way  towards  the  solution,  while  in 
the  other  there  is  still  a  great  gap  to  be  filled  op,  a 
whole  mine  of  scientifio  facts  to  be  worked  out,  before 
we  are  in  the  condition  to  approach  sufficiently  near  ths 
comprehension  of  these  more  complieated'phenomipa. 
Is  fact,  the  latter  are  not  questions  of  purt  chemistry, 
but  are  intimately  interwoven  with  vegetable  physiolo- 
gy—so mueh  so,  indeed,  that  in  many  instances  it  is 
soarcsly  possible  to  decide  to  which  of  these  two  soieo- 
oes  they  ought  strictly  to  belong.  And  it  is  just  here- 
in that  their  great  difficulty  consists,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  than  that  those  questions  which  lie,  so  ts 
speak,  on  the  confines  of  two  sciences,  require  for  their 
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mcoestfal  inTMtigation  a  high  degree  of  development 
of  both  the  ecienoes  on  which  they  depond.  Now,  ehe- 
mistiy  10  still  far  from  having  attained  all  that  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  capable;  as  the  time  daring  which 
It  has  been  cultivated  has  not  been  soificiently  long  to 
admit  of  muoh  progress,  except  in  special  departments. 
Few  of  those  who  are  not  themselves  chemists,  are 
aware  that  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  modern  chemistry 
have  been  determined  daring  little  more  than  the  last 
sixty  years;  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  la> 
borioos  investigations  of  the  older  chemists,  and,  with- 
out exception,  all  their  general  doctrines,  were  then 
swept  away,  to  be  replaced  by  the  science  as  it  now 
eKists;  while  organio  chemistry,  with  which  agricnl- 
l«re  is  more  intimately  connected,  has  been  soocesafiilly 
ptoseosted  for  not  more  than  half  that  period. 

To  expect  any  rapui  advances,  in  the  practical  appli- 
aations  of  agrienltare,  of  chemistry  in  its  present  state, 
is  manifestly  unreasonable.  The  progress  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow,  in  some  instances  almost  imperoeptiMe ; 
and  much  must  be  done  which  at  first  sight  the  practi- 
cal agriculturist  may  be  inclined  to  consider  altogether 
foreign  to  his  object.  Extended  researches  will  fre- 
^ently  be  requisite  which  do  not  directly  lead  to  prac- 
tical results — that  is  to  say,  which  are  not  immediately 
OQOvertible  into  an  equivalent  of  current  coin,  but  which 
are  the  foundation  of  such  results,  and  form  the  starting 
point  of  perhaps  a  very  different  scries  of  experiments, 
having  an  immediate  bearing  upon  practice.  It  is  of 
great  Importance  that  this  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood and  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  suppose  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  at 
once  to  convert  scientific  facts  to  practical  purposes; 
while,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  agricultural 
demist  has  a  two-fold  duty  to  perform — he  must  both 
determine  the  scientific  facts  of  agriculture,  and  elimi- 
nate from  them  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  establishment 
of  these  facts  falls  within  the  province  of  the  pure  che- 
mist.  But  if  this  principle  were  to  be  acted  upon,  the 
progress  of  chemical  agriculture  would  be  slow  indeed; 
K>r  the  investigations  of  the  pure  chemist  lead  him  now, 
mod  are  likely  for  a  very  long  period  to  lead  him,  in  di- 
MOtioDs  very  remote  from  those  most  likely  to  afford 
the  materials  which  the  agricultural  chemist  requires  to 
work  upon.  The  latter  would,  therefore,  require  to  sit 
idly  waiting  till  the  former  supplied  him  with  facts, 
which  his  own  exertions  would  have  enabled  him  to  as- 
MTtain.  Nay,  the  agricultaral  oheroist  may  even  do  a 
better  service  to  agriculture,  by  pursuing  the  investiga- 
taon  of  those  apparently  theoretical  subjects,  than  by 
direeting  himself  to  those  which  seem  to  have  the  most 
inmediate  practical  bearings. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  Misunderstanding  between  the  chemist  and 
the  agriculturist,  which  is  intimately  oonaected  with 
4m  erroneous  estimate  of  the  extent  and  perfection 
of  ehemistry.  It  is  not  uncommonly  supposed  that  the 
chemist  is  in  the  condition  at  once  to  solve,  by  the  in* 
veetigatioNs  of  the  laboratory,  all  such  questions  in 
practical  agriculture  as  may  happen  to  be  submitted  to 
htm-^that  ho  can  determine  when  nothing  else  can, 
why  certain  methods  of  cultivation  are  successful,  oth- 
ers unsuccessful.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  may  in 
•erne  instances  be  able  to  do  this,  but  far  more  frequent- 
ly his  researches  enable  him  not  to  state  positively  what 
is  er  what  il  not  the  case,  but  rather  to  draw  a  proba- 
ble conolusion^to  form,  in  fact,  a  hypothesis,  which  is 
■oi  in  itself  a  truth,  but  which  must  be  further  tested 
hf  experiment  in  the  field,  whereby  it  may  be  either 
ooBibrmed  or  entirely  refuted.  Now,  very  unfortunate- 
ly^ this  hypothesis  is  often  taken  for  a  positive  state* 
midt)  asid  when  it  turns  out  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  im- 
Mpniely  held  up  as  an  inetaiwe  of  the  felUsy  Qf  aei* 


ence  by  those  who,   not  being  themselves  aoqaaimed 
with  the  method  of  investigation   by  experiasat,  srs 
unaware  that  all  scientific  facts  are  developed  ta  sech  a 
manner.     No  one  ever  thinks  of  going  iortaitoailj  to 
work,  when  he  proposes  to  detemune  a  scientific  fsef . 
He  first  weighs  all  facts  of  a  similar  chareiecer,  or  hsv- 
ing  a  bearing  on  the  subject  which  be  desires  to  ehsei- 
date,  and  then  founds  upon  these  a  hyyotbesis,  the  tmik 
or  fallacy  of  which  is  to  be  tested  by  experinkcat.  Nov, 
without  any  explaaatioo,  it  has  freqeeatlj   happeaed 
that  sueh  hypotheses  have  been  handed  over  lo  the 
practical  man,  whose  field  experimeBU  havieg  refotsd 
them,  he  has  forthwith  abandoned  the  scicBcs  vfaich 
seemed  to  him  to  give  erroneous  resvlu,  not  kaovisf 
that  these  results  were  only  in  progress  of  being  arritel 
at  by  those  very  experiments  which  he  was  engaged  is 
performing.    The  very  saoM  process  has  been  empli^ed 
in  the  application  of  science  to  every  other  art ;  bat  ihs 
difference  between  them  and  agriculture  is,  that,  vnh 
the  former,  the  hypothesis  is  formed  and  the  expeffimeats 
executed  by  the  saase  person;  ia  a^ioaltnre,  the  hypo* 
thesis  must  in  many  instances  be  banded  over  for  expe- 
rimental elucidation  to  the  practical  man.    The  many 
failures  which  are  made  in  other  aru  remain  unknowe 
to  all  but  those  by  whom  they  have  been  made,  while 
in  agriculture  they  become  known  to  aU  and  sundry ; 
and  by  them  it  is  not  understood  that,  though  these  re- 
sults are  negative,  they  still  serve  to  bring  us  all  nearer 
to  the  truth. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  the  trae  manner  ia 
which  chemical  agriculture  is  to  be  adTaaoed,  is  aot 
merely  by  the  exertions  of  the  chemist,  or  tbe  labofsof 
the  laboratory  alone.  It  must  be  by  tbe  sianihaaeoaB 
efforts  of  science  ilnd  of  practice,  each  eiideevorio«r  te 
develop,  with  care,  steadiness  and  aceoracy,  tbe  facts 
which  fall  within  its  province.  Nor  must  eeeh  punas 
its  own  course  irrespective  of  the  other.  They  must  pe 
hand  in  hand,  and,  taking  advantage  of  each  oibcr^t 
experience,  and  avoiding  all  sort  of  antiig^ooism,  they 
must  endeavor  to  co-operate  for  the  elucidation  of  trctb. 
The  chemist  and  tbe  practical  man  are,  in  hue\,  in  tks 
position  to  give  ^ach  other  most  im  portent  assastanee. 
The  one  may  point  out  the  conclusions  to  w^hicb  his  sci- 
ence, so  far  as  it  has  gone,  enables  him  to  ccwoe;  wbSs 
the  other  may  test  these  conclusions  by  experimea:,  or 
may  be  able,  from  his  experience,  at  once  to  reAite  or 
confirm  them.  But  it  will  not  do  to  imagine  tbat  ibers 
is  here,  either  a  triumph  or  a  defeat.  Such  a  spirit  rs*" 
not  be  anything  but  injurious.  It  is  rether  to  be  koked 
upon  as  a  fortunate  state  of  matters,  wfaicb,  admittaf 
of  the  examination  of  our  own  conclusions  from  twodi^ 
ferent  points  of  view,  directs  us  with  tbe  greeter  ecr^ 
tainty  in  the  path  of  truth. 

For  the  development  of  agricultural  rherustrr  m 
this  manner,  the  Highland  and  AgrienlturaJ  Society  ap- 
pears to  me  to  possess  peculiar  adventeges.  It  has 
within  its  ovm  body  a  large  number  of  members,  wbe 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  foitbering  its 
vievrs  in  this  direction  by  experiments  in  tbe  field ;  ssd 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  are  actually  already  oca- 
menc^,  the  results  of  which  I  hope,  at  no  xerj  dcstasf 
period,  to  communicate  to  the  Soriety. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  tbe  S(^ 
oicty  to  learn  the  nature  of  these  investigatioBS,  I  shaH 
state  very  shortly,  the  method  in  which  we  propose  tj 
pursue  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Oar  plan  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  independently  of  the  ordinary  aaaljses  sf 
manures  and  the  like,  to  carry  en  two  direst  dasMt 
of  researches.  1st,  Extended  investlgatioBe  oa  s«b- 
jects  of  interest  and  importance,  and  tbe  eomplettoe  H 
which  must  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  perked; 
2d,  shorter  investigations  of  subjects  of  a  more  eirmcs- 
soribed  character,  whioh'do  not  occupy  so  long  a  pcritp^. 
I  and  M,  sabjeste  wbioh,  from  their  eepwtting  <]f  isatoiid 
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portions,  may  be  taken  up  in  the  intervals  which  oooar 
ia  the  investigations  of  other  matters. 

In  the  former  of  those  classes  of  investigations  wc 
*re  now  engaged  ^nth  a  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  determining,  as  far  as  chemistry  ean,  the  re- 
lative feeding  valaes  of  different  grains,  and  other  ordi- 
nary sorts  of  cattle  food-'-our  object  being  so  to  deter- 
iDtne  their  values  that  the  farmer  may  know  what  quan- 
tity of  any  given  sort  of  food  he  ought  to  substitute  for 
that  he  has  ordinarily  employed,  when  the  price  of  the 
former  falls  so  low  as  to  make  it  advantageous  to  use 
it.  In  this  way  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to  employ 
the  produce  of  his  own  farm,  in  place  Of  disposing  of 
it  at  low  rate^  and  purchasing  foreign  cake  or  other 
foods.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  but 
^rhen  completed  it  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  principles  of  successful  feeding;  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  extend  it  to  our  root  crops,  and  to  the 
different  sorts  of  grass  employed  for  bay,  as  opportuni- 
ty may  offer.  Another  question,  now  under  investiga- 
tion, is  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  butter  of  cows  fed 
with  turneps  grown  with  guano,  to  that  of  those  fed 
with  tnmeps  grown  with  ordinary  manure.  I  do  not 
«x)icct,  however,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  complete  this 
till  the  close  of  the  present  season,  as  it  was  begun  at 
too  late  a  period  to  admit  of  our  obtaining  the  turneps 
of  the  last  crop  in  their  best  condition.  Turneps,  how. 
«ver,  are  now  being  grown  both  with  and  without  gua- 
no, by  means  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  investigate 
this  matter  more  fully  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
do.  In  connection  with  the  tumep  crop,  we  have  also 
made  arra««rements  for  determimng  the  cause  of  the 
different  feeding  value  of  turneps  grown  in  high  and  low 
districts,  and  the  chemical  department  of  which  will  be 
entered  upon  as  soon  as  the  turneps  now  being  grown 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  are  ready. 

The  subjects  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  clas- 
ses are  of  too  special  a  character  to  render  it  necessary 
for  me  here  to  go  in(o  any  details  regarding  them.  I 
aball  only  mention  that  one  is  a  careful  series  of  analy- 
ses of  standard  soils  from  different  parts  of  Scotland-^ 
m  thing  which  is  much  wanted;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done  in  agricultural  chemistry,  we  are 
still  very  far  from  having  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
constituttoA  of  the  soils  best  adapted  to  different  crops. 

Ic  win  be  seen,  from  what  I  have  now  mentioned, 
that  we  are  occupied  with  a  large  amount  of  work,  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  which  will  require  a  conside- 
rable time,  but  from  which,  I  trust,  wc  shall  obtain  re- 
sults alike  creditable  to  the  Society  and  advantageous 
to  agriculture.  Of  this  I  entertain  little  doubt;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  my  chief  fear  for  ag- 
ricultural chemistry  is,  that  the  constant  craving  after 
immediate  results  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  pub- 
lic, may  lead  to  the  publication  of  hurriedly  and  imper- 
fectly performed  investigations.  The  chemin  knows 
well  how  desirable  it  is  to  weigh  and  repeatedly  to  ex- 
amine all  his  results,  and  to  proceed  cautiously  and 
slowly:  while  the  agriculturist,  though  in  his  own  ope- 
rations he  is  content  to  cast  his  seed  upon  the  ground, 
and  wait  patiently  for  the  harvest,  is  too  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  tree  of  science  bears  fruit  at  all  seasons, 
ibongh,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patient  waiting  for  results 
is  a  most  necessary  element  of  scientific  progress.  If 
this  error  id  avoided,  I  am  convhiced  that  good  results 
will  be  obtained,  and  that  all  men  will  in  time  be  con- 
vinced that  the  slow  and  careful  determination  of  sci- 
entific facts,  IS  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant assistants  in  Uie  improvement  of  practical  agri- 
eulture. 

»     ■  ■      ■         I  ■■  —    ■■-■■  ■  ■■■■IM  ■  ■■■■■■■»    »■»    I  ■  ■■■»■■     — 

m *■  >■  ■*  .ii-.  ■■■  ■  I 

Take  oare  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits  before  the 
ft^st  bsoomds  f^vere. 
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Preminm  Farm  of  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfleld. 

In  oar  September  nrnnber,  we  gave  the  atatsmeat  af 
Mr.  FosTBR,  who  received  tbe  first  premium  on  farraS| 
from  the  N.  Y.  State  Agriealtnral  Societjr.  We  here- 
with  present  from  the  Tramactiontf  the  statemeoc  of 
Mr.  £.  C.  Bliss,  af  Westfiefd,  Chantaaque  county, 
who  received  the  second  premium  for  the  best  cnltivm- 
ted  farm. 

Soils,  &c. — My  farm  is  situated  24  miles  feath  of- 
Lake  Erie,  and  60  west  of  Buffalo.  It  oontaias  110  ^ 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  40  of  wood  land,  in  all  150 
acres.  The  toil  varies:  Soma  sandy  loam,  eeme  gra* 
velly  loam,  and  some  clay;  with  olay  subsoil,  no  lime- 
stone, nor  rocks,  bat  sufficient  sineable  stones  for  all 
needful  purposes  on  the  farm. 

BoxATiON. — I  manure  well  and  parsua  generally  a 
three  years'  rotation  of  erops.  For  day  soil ;  first  a 
good  ooat  of  coarse  mannre  on  ^e  turf,  then  plow  and 
harrow,  fitting  it  for  com  or  other  hoed  erop.  After 
removing  this  crop,  the  same  fall,  the  ground  is  agaia 
plowed  and  harrowed,  and  fitted  for  getting  in  an  earfy 
spring  crop.  In  the  spring  sow  to  some  small  grain. 
After  this  crop  is  removed,  manure  again,  plow  uid  fit 
for  the  third  spring  crop,  which  is  usually  barley,  as 
that  is  preferable  for  seeding  with.  Then  seed  with  > 
clover  or  tiinut|iy.  Gravel  and  sandy  soils  are  treated 
some  different,  as  they  are  suitable  for  winter  wheat. 
After  manuring  and  plowing  well,  in  preferenoeto  sum* 
mer  fallow,  I  sow  to  peas,  or  peas  and  oats ;  in  the  fall 
sow  to  winter  wheat.  By  this  management  I  hav^ 
raised  21  bushels  peas  per  acre.  The  following  erop 
of  wheat  averaged  28i  bushels  per  acre.  Upon  remo' 
ving  this  crop,  I  next  plow  the  ground,  and  apply  fine 
manure,  then  drag  well  and  sow  to  winter  wheat,  and 
in  the  spring  sow  to  clover. 

Plowing. — ^The  usual  depth  is  from  6  to  8  inches. 
In  all  oases  as  deep  as  the  plow  will  run  and  turn  tt|a 
turf  well.  The  effect  of  this  deep  plowing  is  good,  al- 
though on  clay  soil  the  first  crop  will  not  be  better  than 
that  of  shallow  plowing,  still  the  suooeeding  orops  will 
be  far  better. 

I  have  in  one  instance  tested  deep  and  shallow  plowing. 
I  divided  a  field  into  two  parts,  and  plowed  one  part 
four  and  the  other  ten  inches  deep,  and  planted  both  ta 
oorn.  The  first  erop  proved  the  shallow  plowing  thi 
best,  but  the  following  year  I  pursued  the  same  coursa 
with  the  same  pieces,  and  found  the  deep  plowing  pro- 
duced a  crop  nearly  dotible  the  shallow;  a  convinoing 
proof  to  my  mind  that  deep  plowing  is  muoh  preferable. 
Manubes. — About  40  loads  per  acre.  I  throw  tha 
manure  from  stable  windows  under  temporary  sheds,  ia 
order  to  protect  it  from  rains,  having  one  cellar  18  bj 
25  for  manure,  over  which  are  stabM  6  horses  through 
the  winter.  My  means  for  making  manure  are  through 
my  horses,  eattie,  sheep  and  hogs,  to  which  I  feed  hay, 
carrots,  potatoes,  corn  fodder,  &e.,  during  the  winter.  ■ 
The  sheep  are  principally  fed  under  large  sheds,  fron 
racks  made  for  the  purpose.  Each  of  my  yards  has  a 
basin  dog  to  retain  all  the  fine  particles  of  manure, 
urine  and  wash  of  the  yard,  besides  having  a  large  bv 
sin  in  my  barn  yard  for  the  same  purpose.  Part  of  mj 
straw  I  stack  in  the  yards,  and  the  remainder  reserva 
for  bedding  for  the  different  animals  during  the  winter, 
and  keeping  the  yards  well  littered,  &o.,  all  te  increase 
the  manure.  My  horses  and  cattle  are  all  fed  from  sta- 
bles during  the  winter.  My  hog  pen  and  yards  are  an- 
other great  help  in  making  and  collecting  manure.  Their 
manure  is  thrown  from  the  pens  into  a  yard,  together 
with  all  refuse  from  the  kitohen,  occasionally  a  few 
loads  of  leAves,  coal  dust,  hpra  skftvings,  reAise  hak  . 
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and  lime,  &c.,  from  the  tannery.  The  store  hogs  have 
acoess  to  this  yard,  and  by  this  means  it  is  all  worked 
into  good  maoare.  This  yard  is  under  cover.  I  nsoai- 
ly  manofaoture  about  400  loads  annually,  and  apply  it 
all,  and  for  the  last  6  years  I  have  purchased  about  200 
loads  annually,  finom  the  Tillage  (1  mile  distant,)  and 
appropriated  it  all  to  use,  paying  one  shilling  per  load. 
The  most  part  in  its  long  or  green  state,  applied  to 
fields  designed  for  hoed  crops.  What  is  obtaiMd  fr«Mn 
the  Tillage  and  barn  yards  during  the  summer,  is  haul- 
ed into  the  fields  and  piled,  to  be  applied  to  small  grain 
as  wanted  after  ruffioiently  rotted  j  piles  ooTered  Tritb 
earth  or  leached  ashes. 

I  haTe  used  lime  on  wheat  seTeral  times,  aad  with 
good  results;  by  spreading  it  from  the  wagon  with  a 
shoTel  after  it  was  air  slaked,  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels 
per  acre.  HaTC  applied  plaster  in  the  usual  way  to 
oloTer,  and  deriTed  a  decided  benefit;  also  applied  it  to 
oorn  hills  after  the  first  hoeing,  about  half  a  gill  per  hill. 
Sane  seasons  it  has  been  beneficial,  but  others  I  haTe 
reaped  little  or  no  gain.  In  one  case,  used  salt  as  an 
experiment.  After  fitting  one  acre  well  for  flax,  to  one 
quarter  of  it  I  applied  half  a  barrel  of  salt,  to  another 
quarter  6  bushels  slaked  lime,  but  to  the  remainder  no- 
thing, and  sowed  the  whole  to  flax.  There  was  no 
peroeiTable  difference  between  the  part  containing  the 
salt,  and  that  of  tkp  Upm,  so  I  harTested  them  together, 
and  the  other  half  by  itself.  The  final  result  was  that 
I  obtained  2^  bushels  seed,  and  52  pounds  lint  more 
frem  the  part  having  the  salt  and  lime,  than  from  the 
other.  I  haTe  also  used  about  160  bushels  of  horn  sha- 
vings, (obtained  from  a  comb  factory)  on  corn,  by  ap- 
plying a  single  handful  to  eaoh  hill,  preTiousto  putting 
in*  the  seed.  According  to  the  best  estimate,  the  crop 
was  increased  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  But  as 
none  of  the  field  was  exempt  from  the  shaTings,  we 
conld  not  tell  the  precise  amount.  Comparing  it  with 
prerions  crops  on  tbe  farm,  it  exceeded  any  by  20  bush- 
els. I  have  also  used  muriate  of  ammonia  for  soaking 
seed  oorn,  but  peroeiTed  no  benefit. 

Till  AGS  Caops. — I  have  tilled  about  35  acres  this 
season.  10  acres  winter  wheat.  8}  acres  corn,  3{  acres 
spring  wheat,  4  acres  oats,  2  acres  barley,  1  acre  flax, 
1  acre  beans,  1|  acres  broom  com,  1  acre  potatoc9,  2 
acres  peas,  i  acre  tnrneps,  |  acre  carrots.  The  ground 
ott  which  the  oats,  potatoes,  and  part  of  the  oorn  was 
rMsed,  (amounting  to  8  acres)  has  this  fall  been  sown 
ta  winter  wheat. 

l  usually  sow  14  bushels  winter  wheat  per  aeroi  from 
10th  to  20th  September;  if  later,  2  bushels  seed,  al- 
ways soaked  in  strong  brine,  and  dried  by  rolling  in 
plaster  of  slaked  lime.  Barley,  brined  and  limed,  sown 
April  18tb,  3  bushels  per  acre.  Spring  wheat  sown  at 
the  same  time,  2  bushels  per  acre,  brined  and  limed  as 
the  above;  3  bushels  oats  per  acre,  sown  April  4th; 
flax  sown  17th  April,  1  bushel  per  acre.  Tbe  ground 
for  these  spring  crops  is  usually  plowed  and  dragged  in 
the  fall,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  early  sowing  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  spring  I  harrow  the  ground  again  preTious 
to-  sowing,  and  after  sowing  harrow  again,  and  pass 
over  with  light  roller.  My  crops  are  all  harTested  in 
tbe  usual  way,  by  cradling  or  reaping,  and  threshed  by 
machine.  Corn  planted  from  10th  to  20th  May,  about  8 
quarts  per  acre,  3  feet  one  way,  and  1|  to  2  feet  the 
other,  and  thin  out  to  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  The  corn 
b  usually  cnhiTated  by  passing  through  with  cultiTator 
or  drag,  and  hoed  twice,  but  aToid  hilling  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  all  out  up  in  September;  husked  and 
housed  as  soon  as  practicable,  usually  from  60  to  80 
bushels  per  acre ;  haTe  not  yet  ascertained  the  amount 
of  the  present  crop.  From  the  4  acres  oats,  I  have 
24]'(  bushels;  464  bushels  barley  per  aore.  Beans  32 
bushels  per  acre.  Winter  wheat  not  yet  all  threshed, 
h»  judging  from  what  htm  beeo  threshed,  it  will  go 


oTer  25  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  aboot  300  huihcls 
per  acre,  with  22  bushels  seed  planted.  Of  peas,  I 
usually  sow  4  bu.  per  acre ;  product  aboot  20.  One  saiatt 
lot  of  wheat  on  new  land,  went  oTer  40  bo.  per  acre. 

I  prefer  long  manure  for  all  hoed  crops,  spread  oa 
the  snrfaee  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  For  wheat 
and  other  small  grains,  I  prefer  using  it  in  a  slightly 
decomposed  state.  This  manure  is  spread  oa  the 
groood  after  plowing,  and  then  mixed  with  the  au]  by 
harrowing.  Usually  40  loads  per  acre  for  boed  craps, 
and  Tary  the  amount  for  soudl  grainsi  aoeordi^  to  iha 
ooodition  of  the  soil. 

For  all  hoed  crops,  the  manure  is  oovered  as  deep  as 
the  team  can  turn  it  under  with  the  plow,  oo  any  of  nj 
soils,  while  for  small  grains  it  is  spread  upoo  the  sar- 
faoe  and  mixed  3  or  4  inches  deep. 

My  potatoes  haTe  been  slightly  affected  for  aeversl 
years.  I  know  of  no  remedy.  "Hie  early  plasted  oacs 
usually  do  the  best. 

GaASS  Lakds,  &c.-— Principally  tiaiothy  and  dover. 
From  14  to  16  quarts  timothy  seed  are  sowa  in  the  fall 
with  wheat,  or  in  the  spring  with  barky  or  spring 
wheat.  About  8  quarts  of  dorer  seed  is  sows  oa  ligbt 
snow  in  March,  upon  winter  wheat,,  or  ia  April  or  May 
with  spring  wheat  or  barley. 

I  usually  cut  from  35  to  40  acres  of  hay  aaansSlT  \ 
this  year  averaged  1}  tons  per  acre;  Bomte  seaaoas  do| 
as  much,  and  others  more  than  ttiis.  My  timothy  is  cut 
before  fully  ripe,  or  previous  to  the  blossoms  dropping. 
It  is  mowed  down  and  laid  in  swath  daring  the  day; 
the  following  morning  it  is  shook  out,  aad  in  the  after* 
noon  raked  up  into  winrows,  and  is  citker  left  in  the 
winrow,  or  cocked  up  until  tbe  next  day,  wbea  it  ia 
again  opened  if  not  nafficiently  dry,  and  in  the  after- 
noon it  is  housed.  The  clover  is  usually  cut  before  the 
timothy,  and  as  soon  as  the  heads  are  in  bloom.  This 
bay  is  mown  and  shook  out  the  same  day ;  the  next  daj 
it  is  raked  and  cocked,  and  allowed  to  remaia  ia  this 
cocks  two  or  three  days.  They  are  theo  opened  ia  the 
forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  put  in  the  bs^. 

DaAiNiNO.-^A  small  piece  of  land  has  been  redaimedr 
which  was  formerly  so  wet  and  boggy  as  to  be  useless. 
The  following  manner  was  pursued :  First  eaciosed  it 
with  a  ditch,  then  from  difierent  parts  of  this,  dag  se- 
veral, partly  across  the  piece.  This  so  dried  the  groand 
as  to  enable  me  to  draw  on  stone,  and  stone  up  all  the 
ditches.  They  were  stoned  in  tbe  usual  way,  I^  pJs- 
oing  two  rows  of  stone  from  4  to  6  inches  apart,  sod 
then  covering  with  large  flat  stones,  after  which  it  was 
covered  with  earth.  This  so  drained  the  land,  that  lbs 
next  season  I  removed  all  shrubs  and  buabes,  plowed 
and  planted  it  to  potatoes  and  com;  raised  a  middlicg 
crop  considering  the  ground.  The  succeeding  crops 
were  oats,  flax,  barley,  and  seeded  with  timothy,  half 
bushel  seed  per  acre.  These  crops  were  all  very  good, 
(some  took  county  premiums.)  This  season,  aboat  the 
middle  of  July,  this  pie6e  was  mowed,  and  after  well 
hayed,  was  raked  up;  for  the  purpose  of  forming  aa 
estimate,  per  acre,  one  load  was  taken  to  tbe  viHagc 
and  weighed;  the  result  was  3}  ions  per  aore,  as  near 
as  could  be  calculated.  This  field  was  again  mowed  ia 
October,  well  hayed,  and  a  load  taken  as  before  and 
weighed,  from  which  an  estimate  was  made;  tbe  resnlt 
2|  tons  per  acre  for  the  second  crop,  maidng  5]  tons  ia 
one  year.  I  have  also  practiced  underdraining  oa  By 
farm,  which  has  served  two  purposes:  First,  besefidaf 
the  land,  making  all  wet  spots  dry  and  suitable  for 
plowing.  Second,  a  portion  of  these  drains  are  eealered 
in  a  large  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
in  cement  pipe  about  60  rods  to  my  farm  buildings,  and 
thence  distributed  by  leaden  pipes  wherever  desired,  al- 
ways having  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Tbs 
amount  of  underdrain  is  rising  600  rods. 

DoHMTic  AmiiAU.— One  pahr  ipeikii^  mdm,  4 
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oowB,  12  young  oattle,  Hereford  boll,  1  «pan  work  hor 
ses,  1  of  breed  mares,  and  4  young  horses.  These 
breeds  of  eattle  are  not  pure  blood,  but  crosses  of  Do- 
ironshire,  JDurham  and  native. 

My  cattle  are  all  wintered  in  good  warm  stuhles,  and 
fttrnished  with  corn  fodder,  chaff  and  roots  as  long  as 
they  last,  then  have  hay,  cob  and  corn  meal  the  re- 
■iainder  of  the  winter.  In  pleasant  weather  they  are 
allowed  to  run  in  the  yards  through  the  day,  where  they 
kaire  access  to  straw  stacks  and  water.  In  this  man- 
aer  mT  cattle  are  kept  in  a  thriving  condition  through 
the  winter. 

About  300  lbs.  butter  and  200  cheese  are  usually 
made  per  annum  from  four  cows,  and  after  the  usual 
uanafr. 

The  number  of  sheep  is  200.  They  are  from  one- 
fourth  to  full  blood  merino,  averaging  about  3  lbs.  per 
fleece.  About  200  lbs.  of  this  is  manufactured  at  home ; 
the  residue  this  year  sold  for  only  25  cents  per  lb.  in 
oar  place.  About  100  ewes  produce  lambs  j  from  90  to 
100  lambs  reared.  Sheep  are  very  low  here  now;  the 
butchers  will  pay  only  from  $1  to  $1.50,  and  for  lambs 
from  €2i  cts.  to  $1. 

My  sheep  are  wintered  in  yards,  provided  with  wa- 
ter.  and  good  sheds,  with  racks  and  troughs  under  them, 
where  I  feed  with  hay,  straw,  bean  and  pea  vines. 
Usually  commence  feeding  my  breeding  ewes  with  oats, 
oil  meal,  or  broom  corn  seed,  about  the  first  of  Februa- 
ry.    Usual  loss,  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

My  swine  consist  of  1  Leicester  boar,  two  Leicester 
sows,  six  barrows  now  fattening,  and  nine  pigs,  all  the 
above*roentioned  breed.  These  swine  are  furnished  with 
the  refuse  of  the  farm  and  kitchen  during  the  summer, 
and  have  access  to  the  pasture  and  falling  fruits  of  the 
orchard.  Those  intended  for  fattening,  are  put  up  in 
October  and  fed  with  steamed  potatoes  and  apples  for 
about  6  weeks,  then  fed  with  cooked  corn  or  barley  for 
about  four  weeks,  on  which  they  fatten  rapidly.  My 
•pring  pigs  are  butchered'  at  8  months  old,  w^eighing 
about  250 ;  last  year,  by  extra  pains,  they  went  over 
three  hundred,  when  dressed ;  some  at  eighteen  months, 
weighing  from  three  to  four  hundred. 

I  have  made  no  experiments  with  root  crops,  as  to 
their  relative  value  when  compared  with  corn;  but 
■aually  feed  two  or  three  hundjgpd  bushels  potatoes  and 
oarrots  to  my  milch  cows,  working  horses  and  oxen,  and 
find  them  nearly  equal  to  oats. 

FsKCBs,  Buildings,  &c. — For  explanation  please  re- 
fsr  to  the  diagrams  annexed. 

No.  1  is  front  yard,  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
foad  by  means  of  stone  wall,  backed  up  by  earth,  and 
orowaed  with  a  good  picket  fence ;  X  portico  and  stone 
steps.  No.  2,  dwelling  house,  one  and  a-half  stories 
high,  consisting  of  drawing-room,  parlor,  hall,  dining- 
roero.  bed-room,  kitchen,  welUroom,  cheese-room,  pan- 
try, sink-room,  wood-house,  &o.,  on  the  first  floor,  and 
upper  story  consisting  of  parlor  chamber,  lodging 
rooms,  clothes  presses,  &c.  Also  a  cellar,  30  by  3S, 
oonsisting  of  bake  room,  fruit  cellar,  vegetable  cellar, 
store  room  and  larder.  No.  3,  smoke  and  ash  house 
with  stone  bottom.  No.  4,  bee  houoe.  No.  5,  water 
oloset.  No.  6,  carriage  house  and  horse^barn.  No.  7, 
corn  .barn.  No.  8,  hog  and  pig  house,  oonsisting  of 
passage  way,  arch,  water  reservoir,  brought  by  moans 
of  lead  pipes,  and  4  apartments,  with  stone  floor  as  a 
basement,  and  a  principal  story  above  oonsisting  of 
work  shop  and  ttfol  room,  12  by  30  feet;  also  steam 
room,  12  by  18;  also,  garret  above  for  lumber,  &o. 
Jifl.  9,  tunnel  under  ground,  communicating  from  hog 
house  to  orchard.  No.  10,  open  shed  and  manure  ba- 
sin. No.  11,  stable  for  young  cattle.  No.  12,  passage 
from  hog  house  to  young  orchard.  No.  13,  garden, 
(vegetable)  well  enclosed  with  a  good  pale  fence.  No. 
1^  oalf  yard.    Np.  ^5,  peach  aad  pear  orchard.    Noe. 


16  aad  16,  reservoirs  of  water,  brought  firom  aiia  ee- 
ment  pipes,  through  small  leaden  ones.  This  ccoest 
pipe  is  made  of  water  lime  ana  sand,  and  laid  2^  [eet 
under  ground,  conducting  a  stream  of  water  ]|  iocbes 
in  diameter,  some  60  rods  from  a  main  reserroir  cr«s- 
ted  by  under  draining,  which  aSbrds  an  abosdaoce  of 
living  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  (or  sU  bout 
and  barn  purposes.  No.  17,  barn  yard  in  wfaieh  is  i 
large  bas'ia  some  2  feet  deep,  which  receiTes  a  prbci. 
pal  part  of  the  wash  of  the  yard,  aad  retains  all  ib 
fine  particles  of  manure.  No.  18,  horse  bara,  with  bj 
loft  aad  matrare  cellar,  18  by  25.  No.  19,  store  roam 
and  apple  grinder,  with  hay  left,  aad  sh^p-feld  bt»* 
ment.  No.  20,  cider  press  with  loft  for  storage.  No, 
21,  sheep  yard.  No.  22,  sheep  and  poultry  yard,  es- 
closed  with  tight  board  fence,  with  pickets  iad  yrintj 
&o.  No.  23,  open  shed  with  feeding  trough.  No.  24, 
stable  for  oxen.  No.  W,  OMchine  house,  eoDtaiaisg 
horse  power,  which  drives  threshing  machine,  wood  saw, 
straw  cutter,  flee.  No.  25,  circular  saw,  (er  sawii^ 
wood,  See.  No,  26,  horse  power,  (railroad  patent)  bay 
loft  over  all.  No.  27,  stable  for  cattle,  wiih  loft  ibore 
for  hay  or  grain.  Nos.  28.  29,  30  and  31,  (breshifl^ 
floor,  bay  for  grain  or  hay,  passage  way,  asd  staUe  lor 
cattle,  with  a  good  loA  over  all  for  hay,  grua  or  fod- 
der. No.  32,  poultry  house.  No.  33,  orehsrd.  No. 
84,  sheep  shed.  ^ 

FxNC£S.-«My  fence  is  mostly  made  of  good  sobstSB* 
tial  chestnut  rails,  after  the  usual  form  of  worm  Teoce, 
with  the  corners  well  locked.  I  have  138  rods  of  board 
fence  on  cedar  posts,  4i  feet  high ;  aieo  25  rods  piit 
fence.  The  board  and  pale  fence  cost  75  cents  per  rod. 
There  is  1,746  rods  of  the  rail  fence,  and  31,428  r&ik, 
which  were  all  split  from  timber  growing  npos  tbs 
farm.  Cost  $5  per  thousand  for  cutting  and  splitting; 
the  same  for  drawing  and  laying  op.  which  will  be  18 
coats  per  rod.  The  total  length  of  these  fences  is  5 
miles  and  309  rods.  8o  much  fencing  on  the  (arm  is  is 
oottsequeoco  of  a  road  ruunii^  on  two  sides  of  it,  sod 
another  across  the  south  end.  I  also  have  a  laoe  3  rods 
wide  extending  from  my  barns  through  the  centre  of 
the  farm  to  the  road  south,  where  I  have  a  tnaoel  aa* 
der  the  road,  that  my  stock  can  pass  to  and  frsn  tbe 
pasture  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fields  a^  principal' 
ly  arranged  to  enter  from  this  lane.  The  cooditioa  of 
my  fences  is  good,  and  all  of  durable  timber— innde  7 
rails  high,  equaling  5^  feet. 

Farm  Accounts. — All  my  crops  are  accaraiely 
weighed  or  measured,  excepting  the  hay  and  corn  fod- 
der. Correct  accounu  are  kept  of  the  loads  of  bar 
and  bundles  of  corn  fodder,  and  occasionally  a  losd  of 
each  are  weighed,  that  I  may  ascertain  nearly  tbt 
amount  of  each  raised.  It  is  all  set  down  b  my  fans 
book,  and  enables  me  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  stock 
that  cam  be  wintered,  besides  other  benefits  accnnag 
from  this  accuracy.  I  keep  tackle  and  large  steelyud 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  hay  or  other  feed  for  di( 
ferent  animals,  for  my  own  convenience  and  satisfae- 
tion,  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  keeping,  fcc.  My  a& 
counts  are  all  daily  registered  with  sneh  minoteaess  as 
enables  me  to  know  the  expense  or  income  of  nil  my 
transactions.  Debt  and  credit  is  kept  with  eacb  field, 
with  the  same  precision  as  with  individuals. 

I  keep  accurate  and  regular  farm  accounts,  and  tba 
annual  expense  of  improving,  and  the  income  froa  it, 
is  kept  with  such  exactness  and  preeisioo  as  enables  ee 
to  strike  am  accurate  balanoe  of  the  debt  aad  eredit  at 
the  dose  of  each  Tear.  A  memorandum  is  kept  throng 
the  day,  of  the  kind,  cost  and  amount  of  labor  in  eaok 
field,  and  at  night  all  is  minutely  registered  in  my  ftfia 
book.  I  have  a  diagram  of  the  farm,  oa  wfaieh  all  tba 
fields  are  oombered,  and  regular  debt  and  credit  bkepc 
with  each  field.  Also  an  inventory  is  taken  of  all  a/ 
stock,  tools^  debtfti  duesi  €co.,  at  the  dose  of  each  y«Vr 
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vhieb  enables  me  to  know  m/  exact  valaation;  also  to 
know  my  progress  from  year  to  year.    The  practice  of 
keeping  our  farm  accounts  accurately  would  most  cer- 
tainly conduce  to  close  observation ,  make  us  more  care- 
ful in  all  our  farming  operations^  and  in  the  end  make 
us  more  thorough ,  systematic  and  profitable  farmers. 
The  expense  of  labor  on  my  farm  the  present  year,  up 
to  the  first  of  December,  amounts  to  $517.21,  but  about 
$300  of  this  has  been  expended  in  cutting  wood  and 
burning  coal,  from  sueh  of  my  timber  as  was  not  valua- 
ble for  other  uses.     I  found  ready  market  for  it  in  our 
village,  and  always  returned  with  a  load  of  manure, 
when  it  was  to  be  obtained.     This  coal  and  wood  to 
the  present  time  amounts  to  $954,  a  sura  sufficient  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  farm,  (including  the  cut- 
ting of  wood  and  burning  coal,)  and  leaves  an  overplus 
of  $436.79.     I  will  here  state  the  cost  per  bushel  of 
raising  some  of  my  crops:  wheat,  38  cents  per  bushel; 
barley,  28   cents;  oats,   12^  cents;  beans,  36^  cents; 
timothy  seed,  93^ cents;  potatoes,  8}  cents;  hay,  about 
8s.  per  acre.     My  work  is  principally  performed  by 
persons  hired  by  the  month;  pay  from  $8  to  $12  per 
month.     Have  three  small  dwelling  houses  that  I  usu- 
ally rent  for  about  $90  a  year  to  some  of  my  help.    ^ 


KeiD-Sork  State  2lflrictiltjiral  Borietg. 


Pfemiiinia  awarded  at  Syraeiue. 

{Continued  from  wift  907.) 

HoMy— Betl  90  Um.,  to  Asrou  Gooowin,  BrownWUe,  95. 

Bu  i/i'M*— ^Dugdall's  patent  Moth-prooT,  Tlwiaas  M^Clmtoek, 

liptonui. 

Reeiei  ^Ob—I.  (name  not  auertamed)  Diploma  and  •fi^--8.  N.  M. 
Coburn,  Stookbridf  e,  Trans. 

Sttwing  Siik—l.  Jeflrey  Hutchinson,  Riverhead,  $8— 4L  Pannelia 
Stoats,  Buffiilo,  M&-9.  N.  M.  Gobnm,  Trans. 

Cocoon*— But  one  lot — no  premium. 

Linen— 10  yarda— 1.  Mrs.  J.  HanoU,  PitMown.  #8— S.  Um  C. 
JLvery,  PciryviUe,  W— 3.  Mra.  Nelson  Vaa  Ne^  14. 

jjiaper—lO  yards— 1.  Homce  Clark.  Skaneateles.  $0~-S.  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Van  Namee,  PitUlowii.  94—3.  Joshua  Beard,  Milo,  $9. 

7bt0  Cloth    I   Mrs.  Cafharuie  M'Kniifht,  Syraowe,  $6—9.  to  do., 
T^ans.  „_ 

Cotum  Buklnng;  Knit— 1.  Mrs.  Wm.  Wright,  Vernon,  §9—9. 
If  rs.  H.  Wier,  PiOstown,  Trans. 

Linen  SfadBMn,  Kmt^l.  Mis.  Geo.  J>.  Loomis,  Wcstmorelantl, 
aa— 2.  Mrs.  W.  Baker,  Lima.  Trans. 

Sewing  l*fead,  linen— 1.  Mrs.  G.  M'Knight,  $9—9.  Mrs.  Levi  T. 
Iff  acahall,  Vernon,  Trans. 

Diseretionarf—Fom  cotton  stand  cloths,  Han.  Earl,  Granny,    t9 

One  liuen  seamleas  hag,  Mxa.  Wier,  Pitlstown, 91 

Sax  grain  bus,  Aaron  Goodwin,  BrowBTdle, 1 

One  skein  ol  yarn,  A.  Hoivland,  Stillwater. 1 

Ten  yards  linen  cheese  strainer,  8.  W.  Abbott.  KirUand. 9 

Honch  comfotter  yam,  and  zephyr  yam,  ana  oruels,  Mrs.  C. 

M'Kjiight, 1 

Skein  stocking  yarn,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Severance,  Tnixton, 1 

3  skeins  woolen  yam,  J.  C.  Collins,  West  Turin. 1 

Very  superior  lent  for  show  groauda,  B.  C.  WiUiama,  Roches- 
Mr, * XKp. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Oase  bine  and  Mack  broad  cloths,  Utica  Globe  MHls, Dip. 

Three  pieces  black  broadcloths,  D.  Kellogg,  Skaneateles,  Diplonia 

and  medal. 
One  box  and  two  bales  sheeting,  /ones*  Cotton  MiOs,  Beth  C. 

Jones.  Rochester, Dip. 

Iffousselin  de  Laines,  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  PHtstown, Dip. 

Tweuty-eight  woolen  shawls,  very  fine,  D.  Kellogg,. . . .  Sfl.  Medal. 

l^ouT  pieces  fancy  cassimeres,  D.  Kellogg, Trans. 

Xlirea    pieces    three    ply  carpels,   very   gtxtd,    Schenectady 

Steam  MUls, Dip. 

NEEDLE.  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 
0est  ornamental  neeme  work,  Miss  Mary  M.  Chase, 

Chatham, Dip.  and  $3 

pest  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  T-  M.  Wood,  Syracuse, Dip.  and  f3 

Pest  group  of  flowers,  Miss  M.  A.  Van  Voorhees.  Lyons,  Dip.  and  93 
pest  variety  of  worsted  work,  Mrs.  R.  Howitt,  Genesee,  Dip.  and  99 
fbncy  chair  work,  with  needle,  two  worked  wors- 
i  ehajrs,  Mrs.  H.  8 


ted  ehajrs. 


Ijaiisiug,  Albany, Dip.  and  93 

"   "^  ^  '^      audf3 


Pmucv  chair  work,  Mrs.  C.  M.  l^rnett,  Syracuse, Dip. 

It  mncy  arm  chair,  worked  back  and  seat,  9d  premi- 
um, Jane  McElroy,  Albany, Dtp. 

ist  worked  hsindkerehief,  Mm.  R.  R.  Smith,  Fredonia,  Dip. 

It  woolen  shawl,  Luman  Shepherd,  Skaneateles, Dip. 

Slid  d(i.,  Mrs.  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville, Dip. 

peat  worked  qnill,  Miss  C.  Hammond,  Stanemales, Dip. 

""    It  while  q[udt,  John  T.  Clarke,  Onondaga, Dip. 

"  port  {<A»f  worked.  Miss  E.  CheesebOTO,  Syracuse,  Dip. 


and  t9 
and  93 
and  93 
aiMl99 
and  93 
and  98 
and  93 


Best  silk  bonnet,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook,  Syracuse, Dip.  and 

Bent  straw  bonnet.  Miss  Mary  Maybee,  Syracuse,  . . . .  Dip.  and  vw 
Best  lace  capes.  Miss  Emeline  F.  Wagner,  Fort  Plain,  Dip.  and  f3 
Best  lamp  staua  mat,  Mrs.  S.  Breeee,  iskaueateles,. . . .  Dip.  and  89 

2nd  do.,  Mrs.  A.  Rowland,  :<tillwater, Dip.  and  99 

Best  shell  work  basket,  Mrs.  Win.  Baker,  Livonia,. . . .  Dip.  and  99 
Best  wax  flowers,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Van  Voorhees,  Lyons,. .  Dip.  and  93 

9ud  do.,  Miss  Surah  C.  Teller,  Syracuse, Dip.  and  99 

Discretionary. — Nine  pieces  needle  work,  AUm  Pardee, 

Oswego, Dip.and93 

Fancy  ciiair  work.  Mrs.  A.  lUmemlorf,  Palmyra, Diploma. 

Needlework,  ladv's  skirt,  Mits  M.  Wynkoop,  Syracuse,  Diploma. 
Specimen  of  embroidery,  port  folio  and  picture,  Miss 

Mary  A.  Fleming,  Manlius, Dip.  and  93 

Piece  needlework,  imitation  embroidery,  Mrs.  D.  O. 

Kellogg,  I'roy, Diploma. 

Case  of  needlework,  lineu,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dayan,  Turin,. .    Diploma. 

Black  lace  veil,  Mrs.  A.  Ilowlund,  Stillwater, Truns. 

Pair  of  ottomans.  Miss  Mary  Seymour,  Syracuse, ....  Diploma. 
Two  ottoman  covers,  Mrs.  John  McCarthy,  Syracuse,.  Diploma. 
Table  spread  and  silk  quilt,  Mrs.  O.  S.  GiUeil.  Fayeite- 

ville, Dip.and93 

Embroidery,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Bums,  Canajoharie, Diploma. 

Worsted  needlework.  Miss  E.  Terry,  ML.  Morris, do 

Ornamental  needlework,  MLm  E.  Dorr,  Albany, do 

Embroidered  rocking  choir,  Mrs.  A.  Pruyne,  Oswego,  .       do 
Case  o(  fancy  and  domestic  articles,  Mis.  B.  R.  Voor- 
hees^ Amsterdam,  Dip.  and  93 

Cambric  handkerchiefs.  Miss  A.  M.  Hill,  Canton,  ....      Diploma. 

Bed  qailt,  Mrs  Royal  Wilcox,  Watertown. do 

Worked  curtains,  Miss  Kmily  P.  Weed,  Alnaiiy, do 

Bed  spread,  Mrs.  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville, do 

Counterpane,  A.  Rarilcit,  Syracuse, do 

Worked  qoilt,  Mia.  M.  Giktersleeve,  Altany,  (94  years 

of  age,) Dip.  and  99 

White  cotton  bed  quilt,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Severance,  Truxton,  Diploma. 

Table  spread.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hickox,  Syracuse, do 

Calioo  quilt,  Af rs.  Jane  M.  Wright.  (lene va, do 

Knit  saab  and  shawl,  Mrs.  A.  Goodwin,  Brownville, ...        do 

Cambric  qmlt,  very  fine,  Mrs.  Walker.  Georgia, • .        do 

Knit  bed  spread,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Holmes,  Richiaud, do 

Worsted  needlework,  Mrs.  E.  Allen,  Newark, do 

Portfolio  worked.  Miw  Mary  Mordock,  Clarkson, do 

Net  lace  cape,  Mias  Elizabeth  Cook,  Fort  Plain, do 

Moss  lamp  mat,  Mrs.  A.  Rowland,  Stillwater, Trans. 

Dress  coaAfR.  TilswortlL  Syracnse, , Diploma. 

Pair  divans,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Grreeiimau,  Syracuse, Diploma. 

Knitted  bed  spread,  coat,  tidy,  and  two  bead  iNidcets. 

Miss  PixtoUf  blind  girl,  Westmoreland, .'  Dip.  and  93 

Three  pairs  slippers,  purse,  Ac,  Miw  A.  J.  Kidder,  Sy- 

racuse, , Diploma. 

Case  of  flowers,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Wood.  Syracuse, do 

Confectionary  work,  Wm.  Ragg,  Syraensa, do 

Needlework,  Mn.  C.  Huntley,  Syracuse, do 

Lace  veil.  Miss  S.  Boel.  Water\-ille,. 91 

Fancy  piece  of  embroiaery,  Miss  M.  Seymour,  Syra- 
cuse,  Diploma. 

Fire  screen,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Oillet,  Syracuse, do 

Chair  back  of  needlework,  Miss  Marv  GiUct,  Syracuse,       do 

Lot  fine  shins,  K.  V.  R.  Lansingh,  Albany, do 

Worked  bird  of  Paradise,  Mrs.  A.  U  Green,  Utica,. ...        do 
GIpsey  telling  fortmie.  needlework,  very  fine,  Mrs.  N. 

Cluie,  Louisville,  Ky,, do 

Two  small  cases  wax  flowers,  S.  B.  Gray,  Syracsse,  .       do 
Two  caps  and  one  head  dress,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook,  Syra- 
cuse,        do 

Three  cans.  Miss  Maybee,  Syracuse IVbiml 

Pair  worked  worsted  suspenders,  Miss  Amelia  Wallace, 

Syracuse, Diploma. 

Six  pieces  thread  lace.  Misses  Sarah  Ann  and  Lavina 

Beventock.  Ogdensbuigh, do 

Gentlemen's  oressing-gowu,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Davis,  Syracuse,       do 
Coat,  vest  and  pantaloons,  Thomas  Cooke,  jr.,  Albany,  Dip  and  9t 
Poor  crotchet  edlan,  N.  M.  Beacham,  ir..  SkaiiaatelM,  I^oma. 
Horn  of  plenty,  worsted  work,  Mia.  A.  W.  Bruce,  SoU 

livau, ,. Dip.  and  Tran^ 

Lace  manufactured  by  Sarah  Ann  Alderman, IKp.  and  9i 

Embroidered  sofa  pillow,  Mra.  A.  Prayne,  Oswego,. . .  Trans. 

FLOWERS. 

frofeuimei  Li*t.—^tt»Ate/L  variety,  James  Wflson,  9& 

JPKiMuia— Greatest  variety,  Jas.  Wilson,  9^>— Beat  94,  Wm.  Neww 
comb,  Pittstown,  93. 

ibwss— Greatest  variety,  Elwanger  ft  Barry,  Roehester,  96— Bett 
94,  Jaa.  Wilson,  93. 

PMocre»— Best  ten  varieties,  Elveanger  k  Barry,  93— Best  Seed> 
Una,  Jas.  Wilson,  99. 

K«rteiia»— Greatest  variety,  Jaa.  Wilson,  93— Bett  li^  Elwanger 
&  Barry,  99-Best  Seedlinr.  Jas.  Wilson,  99. 

^<f«r»— Best  collection,  Wm.  Newccmb,  93. 

Pofuwf— Best  collection,  Elwanger  &  Barry,  93. 

Amateur  Ltst.— Greatest  variety,  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  Willo# 
Brook,  Silver  Medal. 

DoA^os^-Greatest  variety,  M.  Wells,  Jamaica,  Sil.  Medal— Best 
19,  Mrs.  W.  Newoomb,  93 

RoKs— Greatest  variety,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Morgan,  Anrora,  SiL  Meda^ 
Best  19,  Mn.  DavM  Thomas,  Aurora,  93. 

Phloxtt—Bux  six,  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  93. 

rsrAMMS— GreaiMt  varidy,  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  93— Best  Seed- 
liug^  Mra.  Prof.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  99— Best  19,  Miss  L.  Q. 
Avmtney,  Rochester,  99. 

iUfsrs— Best  collection,  Alphouo  I^e  Cotelenx,  Bn(Mo,  9X 
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P^m*^reai«t  Twieiv,  Dr.  A.  Thompwm  Aurora,  ta-Bc*  ». 
Dr.  H.  Wendell,  Albany,  ^^^^  coUoctioa  rreenliouse 


Otn*ral  List,  optn 


•X  KSSfgJf-^ »"'c"b  "sS^ick.  8y««-..  «..  M«U. 

"•ri^7h^rbS;.^«.,<l— 1-  J«n«  wa«m,  W-4  Dr.  H««»a 
""^£1!!*..''  ^iw«»ii.  round-l.  J«».  WiUoo,  83-8.  Mrt  AVhiK,  W- 

Cd.  Fruiu.  FRUIT 

Be.it  13  vaneiies  table  applc»— i.  »•  «"«5«»  ^"^ 

Buffiilo,  Traiw.  aiid  W.  H«rf«,    ga-jj.  A.  Bryant,  TraiM. 

Best  b  wkJlar  Yancue»— I- B.  Hodge,  9^-^  *        /      i 


„d  w-a.  J.  w.  P.  ^'!".i;SX«,  p«^  D, 


and  IW-  „,     .  ,, 

B^  coU«uon  of  ...»<y  i.urodac«»  P««,  Dr-  Hemua  Wenddl, 

"f  .Sf.  ""^'i*''vt1.U™^i.  John  Mo«e.  Dip.  .«d  •»-*  J""* 

"B:::,t;2i.U^  eR^.  *  B^ry,  .a-*.  H.  G.  Dicki.»oo.  Ly- 

"gTia  pe«l«^  B.  R.  Nottm.,  Sy«c»",  (C»wlW.  E-^r,)  « 

Did  aiid  $5— «•  »  varieuca,  Iwiic  Dmm 
fc.t  6  varieties,  Elwui«er&  Barry,  « 
Beat  12  plums,-!.  R.  Wodworth,  by 

ins'  n,  Traua.  _  ^  ^   .  ..^.t^irt  number  J.  C  Hastings,  Clinton,  S3 
A'«tena«-Beit  and  grwte*  number  ^  e^        ^^  ^ 


Foreign  artlal,  painting  of  a  diiuaffQJ^bed  Aon  kira  boB, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Straabrd,  Umdoo,. ...... . . . . . ....... .. • 

PeiiciUin«,n'h«P»*y«n«*»!)M*»*'«^*«"^*-"***^*'*    . 

years  old,)  Fabitts, :v»v ••:•—     " 

Two  Monocromatic  paintinga,  and  3  pwcaa  poieil  6nw. 

iugs,  by  M.  A.  HiH,  Camou, 

Oil  atid  water  ealor  faintimg9.—Twoutige  monoenanue 

paiutiuga,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Greenman,  Syracuse^.....,...  .  Uflona 
Three  paintings  in  water  colon  on  Irory,  Mim.  Aona  8. 

SmitL  Syracuae, ••''••••^••••JL*U'*v«llV!:il.  i! 

Drawings  m  India  ink  for  paieaugffice,  H.  Scari,  Bocberter,  do 
Specimens  of  peunwuisliq*,  J.  T.  Carr.  Ithaca...... ... .  .^    •• 

ii(uruc*Twf«pe<.— ThecommHteeMvideike  awwd  fcriba 
be*  daguerreotypes  between  D.  E-  Gwnfc»  AHmy,  and 
KTniM&  Powelsott,  Buflklo,  and  a  diploma  is  awarded  to 
each.    Mr.  McDonnell,  Buiihlo,  presented  one  pKtare  cT  im  a- 

cellence.  ^    .         -.  — _,    t»^, 

Case  cameo  likenaMea,  W.  C.  Mt^hm,  ftillUo,  OpIoBa. 

STO  VEo.  _ 

Beat  eookhig  Hotc  frr  wood  fire,  Matbew  M«^t  ''*"?^5 
Tcr  Medal.  Bicotfi  beat,  ^'Phoenix  Air  Tigta  i"  Seyia«»  k  W«i, 

Be«t  cooking  stove  for  coal,  Forbes,  "^rM  *  Co,  8yw«i, 
SUver  Medal.    Second  beat,  Wm.  Wheder,  Troy,  W. 

Bell  parior  alovc,  "  Cban^ieUer,"  a  P.  Leanie*,  .^ay,  aSm 
Medai.^ecoi»d  best,  BaUcy.  AVheeler  A  Co.,  Utica,  gS. 

Di«rr«ii«i»y.— Flat  iron  heaters,  Chailea  H.  Toaer, 
Trana. 


00  varietiea,  W  1>«"^»  v!^S?V?&  Utica,tt 

racuse,  »-»•  H.  G.  Dick- 


Orapea 


'""*SI^^~m^Texten<»ive  variety  native  grapes,  growii  m 
P5— BMt  aiid  moai  cxwu-M  Ayres,  Amaierdam,  W. 

open  air-1- John  CH«rtw,««^^-^^^  Coppock,  buffido, 
Best  3  vnrioucs  grown  uijler  giaas— i.  ^ 

tft-a.  John  C.  HMt'iiga,  W.           „  .  j^„^  coasett,  Trana. 
Besi  diah  of  ^"^^t^^^^^^iJ^  specimen;,  (Muacal  and 
Diicrrtioiwiir--BestgTOwn  wrt  n^^        AVrFruit  Culturist. . 

ton,  Buflhlo,  ta.  poREIGN  FRUITS. 

Fruit  Culturist.    .„..       «  «  Emolt,  Cleveland,  O.,  Dip.  *  Trans. 

'••"'•-^•**'?"1^LLS  Am.  Fruit  cilluJisl. 
-a.  James  I>>«Hf*4|.v ^P»'*''?i;"gfj-Ju  dj^  uid  Traiia. 

oxhibUion  of  western  "PP*^' ^T?"*?  a .^'dUrtay  of  apples,  Down- 
U^^;F^r"'JSrA  J^^^^  of??aS^  Ameri. 

"•j^  %uSir  c'llVohaid,  Ohio,  fiue  dinday  of  new  we^em  apple., 
^jKSafveland,0*uo,  fcr  fiue  exhibition  of  (hiit,  Down- 

*^*  a  Hdmes,  Detroit,  toe  exhibition  of  apple..  Fruit  Culturi*. 

YEOETABLE3. 

Best  12 carrms,  C.  P.  Crowraan,  Rocherter. ;;;;;;;;;;;;;     «3 

Best  12 table  beet.,    do  «»  ••;; $3 

Best  12  onions,  .^.  Culver,  Arcadia, ^ 

Best  12 tomatoes,  C.F.Croswnan,. ••••| ^3 

Beat  3  heads  of  cabbage,  N.  Culver, ,^3 

Best  12  awaet  potatoea,       do  " ^ 

BShaiicVdoiibl.i»«l<iT.C.P.Cro«ii»n, •» 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegelairtea  raisou  uj  wu»  . ,    i5 

S^^SSZ^Le^Eaton,  Buffalo, ;    g 

do       do     C.  F.  Croasman, ;•   Jj 

I^«e  pumpkin,  N.  Culver, • *      ^ 

i4wBeicom,C.F.  Croasman...... go 

iTb^  ^oes,  Ri<^»»*"»Cl5ne3^  Svr^iMe^^.^ y    g 

Sei^liiiirDOiaioea,  Lumatt  Shepherd,  Skaneateles, ^ 

tAmTlNOS^  DRAWINGS  AND  DAOUKRRBOTYPE8. 
A«;m  U  pauiting  in  oil,  by  a  young  artist,  B.  F.  Carpenter, 

Uomar, • in^wum. 


Prom  the  long  list  of  articles  noticed  by  Ae^ 
the  following  as  behig  of  roost  interest  to  the  ^hrmer: 

For  a  pyramid  of  paper  flower*,  (elegantly  wrougM,)  Mai  Aoe- 
Une  Ha>'dcu,  Albany,  Medal.  .^^wi-  iw  £■. 

Smith's  hydrauUc  ram,  with  •^■•^^  "»*»  «^  iSS^ 
charjre  valve,  Alpheua  R  Smith,  Meredith,  SDver  Medal 

SiJ  iron  cistern  pumpa,  one  weU  pump,  andaie  mm 
Tliese  have  a  revolvuii  motion  to  the  apouia,  Downs,  Mjittii  a 
Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  Diploma.    ^^  _^,         •--^■n.wV 

A  rotary  fire  engine  pomp  of  beautiftu  aiiangemem  hb  hii""'* 
ture,  A.  W.  Gary,  Brockpoct,  Silver  M^JV      , .    «  „  ^y^,-,^ 

Drainmg  lilea,  pipea  and  cdlars,  manufcctnred  by  R  F.  wmj 

r,  SeiM^I  ooui&,'fai  a  Tile  Maehiiie  imported  byJato  WjWi 


te 


and  exhibited  by  Mr. 


**  Qto.  P.  Sbov, 

S.A.BateBST» 


Esq.,  of  Seneca  county, 

and  SUver  Medal.  ...       »   «  ,-  cmmm  FiIx 

Five  iron  pompa,  cxceQent  aitidea,  J.  P.  Cwwmg,  Seaect  Fa^ 

^D^ky  Steamer,  awaU  made  artida.  B.  F.  Gn«e,  I*!le  FiSi. 

"^pJSUle  cider  min  and  pwaa,  Nathan  Ctopin,  Syiacase,  Difb- 

aiKl  Transactioiia. 

Roury  steam  engine,  "  Paaae*.  patert 
ter.  Silver  Medal.  ^  ^     ^' 

Hoa|rhtcn*a  Bdl  Tdegraph,  tot  poUic 

'"Sr^lSni  or  mdallic  burying  ««.,  Fileh  Jt  «.|«r,N- 

York,  Sdver  Medal,  ,  .      .    .| ,.a 

Machine  for  making  cast  iron  water  and  t^SglYtS^ 
pTfcfce  of  moliou,  tc^and  a  cast  iron  pipe,  «»  1 1*«^ 

the  foKwiu.  i^ri^io^  "^''^yiJi^ssifSb^^ 

President  oTthe  Uiuted^tea^*  ^'J^.ilf^EL^^' 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  19«,"  Andrew  Kfenedy,  S^J^  *£«^^ 

S^  of  toda,  chiada,  «■««.  hamawa,  J«F  *»J«»  *«^ 
Ad  diaday.  D.  B.  Barton,  Rocheater,  Sdver  MedaL 

Machine  for  drilling  rocka,  M.  P.  Coons, 

•^wLinl  pallor..  •C4»ock«t  kmva.  «d  «ik«y.mT 
Watervdle  Manufacturing  Company,  U  aterbury,  C^ 

Silver  Medd. 
Washing  and 
Kitofcoopeia 

~ ~ ~  iT* 


urTiHfftng  machme^.  Opodefl,  ^fig^^^ 
>»  toofiTw.  W.  Bryan,  Roebeaiar,  mw  *«»• 
GRjON,  FLOUR  AND 


WOOL. 


Best  aamde  of  winter  vrheal,  oqe^bajr^  ^^^^»rr_~iifrr  tt 

Beat  aample  oata,  one  barrd,  K. JR.  Dot,  Vwiion,  •»• 
Beat  aampkbariey.oM.  band,  BJR-axj^^  ^^  ^ 
Beat  barrel  of  floor,  Oviat  and  Stooe,  Rociiesier,  *«i-~* 
Olid,  Wm.  W.  Hauford,  Hoiiooye  F»*|^™»^. 


ffj?*  It  ia  not  improba' 
namea  of  persona     "" 
eutriea  in  tha  Secretary 


^ 


covered  be  reported  to  the  Secpeiwy  S^^^gS.  rf?»»«* 
that  they  may  be  corrected  belbre  the  find  imWe«»  "  "^ 

m  the  Tranaaetiowi  of  the  Society.    ^.^^  ..^  ^^  ,,1-jaed  &»  <^ 
AU  inforination  in  relation  to  pramminamaybe^J^ 

Secretary,  who  wiU  give  prompt  •^^.^il^SStSc 


JOHNSOir,  S10 


old,  wclLshiiH  and  of  j?ood  ^*  :rZ^r^ d 
the  la»e  SialJFair,  bf  Tetem  G.  Hckwhitau'*.* 

De  Witt,  Onondaga  coanty. 
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Inllweiiza  in  Hones. 


£d8.  CuLTivATOli — ^The  disease  I  am  about  to  con- 
sider ander  the  above  appellation,  is  better  known 
mmong  horsemen  by  that  of  **  distemper."  From  the 
real  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  this  affection  not 
being  properly  understood,  the  number  of  horses  which 
annually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  its  influence  is  almost  beyond 
eonoeptioo. 

The  hcaracter  of  this,  like  many  other  diseases,  varies 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
state  and  condition  in  which  the  animal  is  placed  at  the 
time  of  being  attacked.  It  most  frequently  occurs 
when  the  weather  is  changeable,  particularly  in  the 
spring  and  autnmn  months;  and  from  being  prevalent 
in  some  seasons  more  than  in  others,  it  has  in  conse- 
quence been  considered  to  be  a  contagious  disease ;  but 
the  most  probable  cease  appears  to  me  to  be  sudden  at- 
mospheric changes,  as  from  dry  to  wet,  and  from  hot 
to  cold.  In  its  simplest  or  least  complicated  forms,  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  common  cold  (catarrh;)  themu- 
oous  membrane  of  the  '*  air  passages,"  is  its  primary 
and  principal  seat,  generally  commencing  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  nose,  and  upper  part  of  the  throat,  extend- 
ing in  some  instances  down  the  windpipe,  and  its  rami- 
fications the  bronchial  tubes ;  or  it  may  go  still  further, 
and   ultimately   involve   the   whole   substance  of  the 

longs. 

In  some  subjects  Us  attack  is  very  slight.  The  horse 
18  first  observed  to  be  languid  and  dull ;  he  refuses  part 
or  the  whole  of  his  feed  of  grain— occasionally  couphs; 
he  is  incapable  of  undergoing  any  considerable  exertion ; 
signs  of  soreness  of  his  throat  are  soon  observed ;  the 
food  cannot  be  swallowed  as  usual;  the  slightest  com- 
pression of  the  throat  makes  the  animal  flinch  and  sct.« 
him  coughing;  the  mouth  is  dry,  and  the  membranes  of 
the  eye  and  nose  are  somewhat  unusually  red.  In  some 
severe  cases,  the  soreness  of  the  throat  causes  the  ani- 
mal to  carry  bis  neck  stiff*,  with  his  nose  projected ;  the 
food  and  water,  when  attempted  to  be  swallowed,  is 
forced  back  again  through  the  nostrils;  the  glands 
about  the  throat  are  more  or  less  swollen;  the  breath- 
ing is  short,  difficult  and  painful,  and  attended  with  a 
peculiar  hoarse  sound  in  the  throat.  In  other  instances 
the  membrane  lining  the  lungs,  (bronchial,)  receives 
the  principal  brunt  of  the  disease;  the  horse  now  stands 
in  his  stall  dull  and  listless,  in  one  particular  place; 
the  breathing  is  short  and  quick,  (but  not  deeply 
drawn;)  the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  weak;  skin  and 
legs  rather  warm  than  cold ;  membrane  of  the  eye  ex- 
hibits rather  a  ytllowish-red  cast;  the  discharge  from 
the  nose  is  also  of  a  bilioQS  hue. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  article  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  all  the  characters  that  this  disease  occa- 
sionally assumes,  but  briefly  to  notice  its  most  promi- 
nent features. 

In  determining  the  treatment  of  ''  influenza,"  regard 
must  he  paid  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  derangement 
constituting  it,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  tenden- 
cy and  oertaia  issue  of  this  disease  is  debility.  Hence, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  most  cautious  treatment 
is  necessary;  for  if  active  measures  are  resorted  to, 
sQch  as  large  and  repeated  blood-letting,  rowels,  strong 
physic,  &o.,  the  horse  becomes  debilitated,  his  extremi- 
ties (legs)  enlarged  and  dropsical,  and  he  either  dies  of 
"  yellow  water,"  (dropsy,)  or  remains  for  a  long  time  in 
a  low  and  weak  state.  * 

At  the  oommencement  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  animal  in  a  large  stall,  without  exercise; 
and  in  the  summer  let  the  temperature  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  cautiously  avoiding  a  direct  civrent  of  air. 


The  diet  may  consist  of  scalded  bran  and  hay,  with  te- 
pid water,  in  which  a  few  drachms  of  nitrate  of  potash 
(nitre)  is  dissolved,  always  within  his  reach;  or  it  may 
be  sweetei;ed  ^ith  honey  or  molasses,  providing  the  pa^ 
tient  likes  it.  The  horse  should  be  well  wisped  or 
brushed,  and  clothed  warmly,  particularly  when  he  feels 
cold  and  shivers.  If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  two 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  may  be  given  in  the  drink 
every  morning,  and  should  the  excretions  appear  pent 
up,  the  hand  oiled  is  to  be  introduced  and  the  remnm 
emptied,  and  afterwards  a  clyster  given  composed  of 
gruel,  linseed  tea,  or  a  decoction  of  slippery  elm. 

When  horses  are  of  great  value,  I  have  suspended 
under  their  throat  bags  containing,  bran  and  linseed 
meal  poultices,  and  renew  them  every  two  hours,  keep^ 
ing  the  animal  at  the  same  time  comfortably  clothed. 
Or  the  throat  may  be  well  fomented  with  water  as  bot 
as  a  man  can  bear  his  baud  immersed  in,  and  steaming 
his  nose  with  the  vapor  arising  from  it ;  after  which 
the  glands  about  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  should 
be  well  rubbed  with  the  following  liniment:  alcohol 
one  pint,  camphor  one  ounce,  soft  soap  four  ounces, 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  (water  of  ammonia,)  two  ounces. 
Simple  means,  such  as  these,  will,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  be  followed  by  the  happiest  result;  a  complete 
restoration  to  health.     AaxHua  S.  Copkman.     Vtica, 

She  i^ortUnltttrol  iDeparttmnt. 

GOKDUCTED  B.T  J.  J.  THOBCAS. 


Arrangemeiit  of  the  Frait  Garden^ 

In  setting  out  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
which  when  full  grown  vary  much  in  size,  cultiva- 
tors are  often  puzzled  to  know  how  to  arrange  them 
economically,  so  that  the  larger  may  have  room 
enough,  and  the  smaller  may  not  occupy  too  much 
space.  The  above  figure  represents  a  mode  by 
which  this  difficulty  has  been  very  successfully  re- 
moved, by  planting  the  larger  sorts  in  wider  rows, 
and  the  smaller  more  nearly  together.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  trees  stand  in  rows  both  ways,  and 
thus  no  hindrance  is  imposed  to  their  easy  cultiva- 
tion by  horses. 

The  Apricots,  Plums,  Nectarines,  and  other 
fruits  liable  to  injury  by  the  cnrculio,  among  which 
may  also  be  included  some  of  the  earlier  and  more 
thin-skinned  peaches  and  cherries,  should  be  plant- 
ed separately  at  one  end  of  the  fruit  garden,  and 
as  soon  as  they  commence  bearing,  a  temporary  low 
hurdle  fence,  a  a,  run  across  to  separate  them  from 
the  rest  for  the  confinement  of  pigs,  geese,  &c. 
These  animals,  on  the  whole,  are  the  most  cheap 
and  effectual  remedy  for  the  curculio,  serving  part- 
ly to  frighten  away  the  insects,  and  to  destroy  those 
which  drop  in  the  stung  fruit.  Other  remedies  may 
be  added  where  necessary. 

Those  who  are  about  commencing  such  a  garden, 
cannot  well  take  too  much  pains  in  the  previous 
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preparatioD  of  the  ground.  It  should  be  yery  deep- 
ly plowed  and  very  thorooghly  enriched.  If  it  is 
rabsoiled  first ,  it  may  be  easily  trenoh- plowed  af- 
terwardsy  the  latter  serving  more  effytaally  te  in- 
termix the  manure  to  a  full  depth. 

To  cnltiTate  the  ground,  and  avoid  barking  the 
trees,  fasten  one  horse  before  the  other,  using  a  ve* 
TV  short  whiffle«tree  next  the  plow,  and  let  a  boy 
ride  the  forward  horse.  This  arrangment  will  al- 
low the  plow  to  pass  as  near  the  roots  as  may  be 
desired. 

Aatumn  Work* 


Every  cultivator  of  fruit,  who  expects  to  keep  up 
a  supply,  must  occasionally  renew  his  plantation. 
Of  some  kinds,  and  more  especially  peaches,  it  will 
often  be  found  both  easier  and  cheaper,  to  plant 
young  trees,  than  to  resuscitate  old  ones. 

Hardy  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  the  apple,  if  set  in 
autumn,  will  get  an  earlier  start  the  next  season, 
than  by  removal  in  spring.  But  tender  sorts,  as  the 
peach  and  apricot,  are  more  safely  transplanted  af- 
ter the  danger  of  winter  frost  has  passed.  This 
danger,  however,  will  scarcely  exist  if  good  soil  is 
chosen,  andvproper  care  taken. 

Low  and  wet  soils,  or  ground  which  is  clayey  and 
Ikolds  water  like  a  tub,  or  such  soils  as  are  liable  to 
become  flooded  before  freeting  up,  are  dangerous 
for  tender  trees,  newly  set  out  by  the  usual  mode. 
Where  it  beeomes  necessary  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  plant  on  such  lands,  the  holes  must 
be  well  drained,  which  may  be  effected  by  previous- 
ly running  a  deep  furrow  along  the  line  of  the  holes, 
and  afterwards  placing  a  small  quantity  of  brush  in 
this  furrow  before  filling  it,  along  which  the  water 
may  soak  away. 

But  on  low  and  moist  soils,  it  has  been  found  de- 
cidedly advantageous  to  set  the  trees  without  dig- 
ging any  holes,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  fig- 
ure, (a.)  The  tree  is  set  directly  upon  the  rich 
mellow  surface,  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line,)  and 


the  earth  thrown  upon  the  roots  so  as  thoroughly  to 
cover  them,  and  form  a  very  broad  and  flat  mound 
of  earth.  This  not  only  gives  the  roots  a  deeper 
•oil,  but  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  water  to  ac- 
cumulate among  them.     By  throwing  the  furrows 

•  ocoasionally  towards  the  row,  the  rising  surface 
will  be  maintained,  and  a  furrow  left  between  for 
drainage. 

Trees  of  moderate  size,  with  good  broad  roots, 
with  one  years'  shoots  properly  shortened  back,  say 
about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  each,  will  not  often 
need  staking;  very  rarely.  If  a  mound  of  earth  is 
banked  up  a  foot  high  round  the  trunk,  till  the  tree 

.  is  in  loaf.     But   with  large  heads  and   badly   out 

.roots,  staking  cannot  be  easily  avoided.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  a  very  convenient  way  is  to  drive 
the  stake  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole  before  the 
earth  is  thrown  in,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure, 

.  (b)  and  subsequently  binding  the  tree  with  straw 
to  the  stake,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
chafing. 


There  are  several  other  operations  vrkiclitbefrDt 
cultivator  must  not  forget  before  the  vister  sets  ii. 
Tender  trees  may  be  materially  -protected  is  sosm 
instances  by  a  circle  of  manure  abont  their  stems, 
the  soakings  of  which  will  only  enrich  the  soil.tiJ} 
it  is  removed  when  warm  weather  approtcbfi. 
But  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  protecuoii 
a  dry  soil  and  tubsoil  for  all  such  trees,  vitkrat 
which  all  artificial  modes  of  covering  vlU  be  oi  bet 
doubtful  efficacy. 

Young  trees  in  looalities  unfavorable  to  ricb  col' 
tivation,  and  which  may  not  be  sufficient!?  Tigorosi 
in  growth,  may  be  given  new  vigor  by  coveriDStbe 
soil  several  feet  aroiAid  them  with  yard  msQore.&Bd 
sprinkling  this  with  half  an  inch  of  ashes,  spadkg 
the  whole  under  early  in  spring. 

A  fresh  mound  of  earth  should  be  banked  vf 
round  the  stems  of  such  trees  as  may  be  in  the  least 
danger  of  injury  from  mice,  which  vill  resolt  ii 
their  perfect  exclusion. 

A  top-dressing  of  manure  on  strawberry  hedi 
will  protect  them  firom  the  winter,  and  enrich,  b; 
soaking,  the  soil  near  the  surface. 

Tender  raspberries,  Etc.,  are  very  aestW  and  ef- 
fectually protected  by  a  covering  of  eTergrew 
boughs,  of  moderate  thickness,  shutting  out  tl« 
sun's  rays  from  the  frozen  stems  being  very  esseoutl- 

The  Brerbearing  Raspberry. 

This  celebrated  sort  has  excited  many  inqniries,  lad 
has  perhaps  been  overpraised.  Thecommoa  Aaeriru 
Black  raspberry  or  "  Black-oap,"  is  a  vsjaahle  ki^ 
and  especially  adapted  to  some  of  the  lighter  wtli. 
where  the  Antwerps  succeed  but  imperfectly.  The  ss- 
periority  of  the  Everbearing  over  this,  is  pointed  o< 
in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  veiy  n^ 
enced  cultivator: — "  It  is  only  a  vmitty  of  onr  mid 
black  raspberry,  which,  in  very  rich  gnmnd,  sends  bj 
suckers  through  summer  and  autumn,  floveriag  «■ 
fruiting  the  same  season,— exactly  as  the  )a*  wan 
stemt  produce  bearing  shooU  on  the  common  kind-  Tbi 
quantity  of  fruit,  howerer,  most  be  very  limited:  w 
coming  at  a  time  when  our  finest  kinds  sre  is  »•«*• ' 
consider  it  of  little  value.  Other  persoos,  ho«*wr, 
may  think  diflerently.  The  ererbearing  Alpine  sinw 
berry,  I  think,  is  precisely  a  parallel  case,  for  1  pr««e 
this  strawberry  is  not  a  new  species." 

OmcB  o»  Leaves  IixusraATEi).— Duri»?^^ 
hot,  dry  weather,  the  leares  of  one  rose  bush  dried  ^ 
and  I  was  apprehensive  I  should  Kne  the  pIaar.--{» 
only  one  of  the  kiiu^  I  had.  The  thonghi  strwk^ 
that  each  leaf  was  pumping  out  the  moirtnre,  v 
therefore  I  cut  off  every  one.  The  reenh  wa*.  «• 
twigs  ceased  to  wither,  and  the  buds  am  sow  aw"? 
for  a  new  start.  Over  deep,  looee  snbsoib,  mA  4* 
ters  may  rarely  oecnr^    Fearii:^  it  flVgbt  sot  hii, 
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tiowever,  I  took  the  adUitional  preoaation  to  set  bad« 
from  it.    David  Tbomab.    8  mo.  12,  1849. 

Americas  Cmtgnm  of  Frail  OfOfnen* 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  members  of  the 
American  congress  of  Fruit  Orowers,  together  with 
additional  delegates  from  Societies  not  represented 
last  ^ear,  met  at  Castle  Garden  in  New-Tork  on  the 
2nd  tnst.     There  was  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
present  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
»nd  also,  very  fine  collections  of  Fruits,  full  lists 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  published  proceedings, 
'which  are  to  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form.     Mar- 
SHALL  P.  WiLDXR,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
took  the  chair,  as  did  also  the  Vice  Presidents  and 
Secretaries,  their  appropriate  stations.  A  resolution 
'was  passed  inviting  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  North  Am.  Pom.  Convention  who  were 
present,  to  take  seats  on  the  rostrum,  which  they 
accordingly  did.    At  an  early  hour  of  the  first  days' 
session,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  addressed  the  Con- 
gress, urging  upon  its  members  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  harmony  among  pomologists,  and  con- 
gratulating those  present  upon  the  prospect  of  such 
harmony,  consequent  upon  the  action  of  the  North 
American  Pomological  convention,  which  recently 
terminated  its  session  at  Syracuse,  by  which  Con- 
vention  a  committee  of  conference  had  been  ap- 
pointed, to  confer  with  this  Congress,  upon  matters 
relating  to  merging  the  two  associations  into  one 
organization  for  future  operations,  which  commit- 
tee he  understood  were  present.     He  closed  his  re- 
marks by  moving  a  resolution  that  the  President  of 
the  Congress  appoint  a  committee  to  confer'  with 
the  committee  of  the  other  association,  which  was 
ananimously  adopted.     The  President  named  Mr. 
Downing,  Dr.    W.    D.   Brinckle,   Mr.   Mcintosh, 
Professor  Olmsted,  and  Mr.  Walker ;  subsequently 
the  President  was  added  to  the  committee  on  a  sug  ■ 
gestion  of  Dr.  Wendell  that  the  President  of  the 
other  organization  had  been  added  to  its  commit- 
tee.    After  Mr.  Downing  had  closed  his  remarks, 
&nd  the  committee  had  been  appointed.  Dr.  Hsa- 
MAN  WsNDKLL  roso,  and  remarked  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  North  American  Po- 
mological Convention,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
confer  with  this  Congress,  he  begged  leave  to  coin- 
cide fully  in  all  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Downing  in 
relation  to  the  necessity  of  harmony  and  kind  feel- 
ing among  Pomologists;  and  he  could  not  but  hope, 
from   the   character  of  the   committee  which  had 
been  chosen,  to  confer  with  the  one  of  which  he  was 
01  member,  that  such  would  be  the  efibct  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  committees. 

Dr.  Wkndxll  added  that  the  committee  who 
were  appointed,  and  who  were  now  present,  to  con- 
fer with  the  committee  just  appointed  by  this  Con- 
g^ress,  were  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Prof.  J.J.  Mapes, 
F.  R.  Elliott,  Col.  Benjamin  Hodge,  Chas.  Down- 
ing and  himself. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  in  order  that  the 
committees  might  confer  together.  At  its  re-as- 
semblage. Col.  WxLDZB  remarked  that  the  joint 
committees  had  met  and  chosen  him  its  chairman, 
and  that  they  had  unanimously  instructed  him  to  re- 
port, as  the  result  of  their  deliberations: — 

1st.  That  the  two  associations  shall  hereafter  be 
merged  into  one  organization,  under  the  title  of  the 
Amenican  Pomological  Congress. 

2nd.  That  the  next  meeting  under  the  above  ti- 
tle, be  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  during  the 
autumn  of  1850,—  that  the  precise  time  be  left  for 
the   President  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture, 


and  the  President  of  this  Congress  to  determine, 
and  that  circulars  be  issued  inviting  all  kindred  as- 
sociations and  societies,  as  well  as  individuals  tale- 
rested,  to  attend  its  meeting. 

3d.  That  the  meetings  after  the  next  one  be  held 
biennially,  and  that  this  Congress  recommend  that 
the  meeting  for  1852,  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Reports  from  several  State  committees  were  then 
handed  in  and  referred  to  the  appropridte  committee. 

Mr.  Downing,  chairman  of  the  General  Fruit 
Committee,  reported  a  list  of  varieties  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  cultivation  ,*  and  also  a  list  of 
varieties  to  be  rejected,  which  induced  an  interest- 
ing discussion,  which  consumed  tho  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Succeeding 
one,  and  which  was  participated  in  by  many  of 
those  present.  This  discussion  will  be  given  tt 
length  in  the  published  proceedings,  which  will  be 
issued  shortly. 

Mr.  Downing  also  introduced  a  Constitution  aAd 
By-Laws  for  the  Ameeican  Pomological  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  adjourned  sine  die  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  after  an  interesting, 
harmonious  end  useful  session, — the  members  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  all  difficulties  hereto- 
fore existing  had  been  so  amicably  terminated,  and 
separating  with  great  good  feeling. 

Fear  Tree  and  Fire  BUghU 

I  have  within  the  last  few  years  lost  nearly  all  my 
most  valuable  pear  trees  by  the  disease  called  **  fire- 
blight" — commencing  at  the  extremities,  and  dying 
downwards.  Viewing  the  disease  very  much  like  hydro- 
phobia, incurable,  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to  try  all  kinds 
of  experiments,  and  from  present  indications,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  I  have  discovered  a  remedy. 

I  have  a  pear  tree  in  my  garden  now  sending  out  new 
shoots  from  every  branch  through  a  bark  as  black  and  dead 
as  it  can  well  be.  The  tree  seemed  dead  in  every  limb; 
when  I  first  discovered  the  leaves  changing  and  fruit  with- 
ering, I  at  once  applied  what  had  appeared  successful  the 
year  previous.  I  sav  **  appeartd,"  because  other  re- 
medies had  been  used,  and  it  was  uncertain  which  was 
the  real  specific.  The  application  was  as  follows :  I  re- 
removed  the  earth  about  the  roots  near  the  body  as  deep 
as  I  could  cenvenientTy,  making  an  open  tunnel  around 
the  tree,  into  which  I  poured  4  quarts  of  boiling  water; 
as  soon  as  the  water  had  disappeared,  I  emptied  a 
quart  oil -can  of  whale  oil  upon  the  exposed  and  steam- 
ing roots,  and  also  upon  the  body  of  the  tree.  The 
next  day  I  syringed  the  whole  tree  with  oil-soap  water, 
very  strong.  Shortly  after,  I  discovered  a  new  bark 
forming  under  the  black,  dead  bark  outside,  and  now 
the  tree  is  really  a  curiosity. 

My  impression  is  that  the  real  specific  is  the  wbafe 
oil,  but  as  I  had  used  the  boiling  water  in  both  experi- 
ments, it  should  bo  mentioned  as  a  concomitant,  and  it 
may  be  found  essential  to  a  cure.  The  tree  upon  which 
I  tried  the  same  remedy  last  year  was  not  as  much  dis- 
eased, and  having  cut  ofi*  the  black  part,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  discover  the  effect  upon  the  diseased  limbs. 
The  tree  revived  at  occe,  and  has  since  evinced  no 
symptoms  of  disease.    J.  W.  F.     Hudton,   July  19. 

•         . , 

stereotyped  Errors. 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent: — "Tbeie 
is  an  article  going  the  rounds,  taken  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  that  contains  a  number  of  fiictions,  soeh 
as  that  the  peach  was  a  poisonous  almond,  (when  pro- 
perly it  don't  belong  to  the  same  genus,)  and  that  it 
was  introduced  into  Persia  to  poison  their  arrows  with 
.its  flesh  !    That  the  nectarine  and  apricot  are  natural 
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"hybriUatioa  **  between  the  peach  and  plnm;  (the  ap* 
rioot  is  a  distintit  genui,  containing  at  least  two  spe- 
des;)  that  cultivation  has  given  to  the  cherry  a  sepa* 
rate  stem  for  each  berry,  thas  improving  its  qaality  ! 
That  cabbage  is  derived  from  the  common  sea*kale  i" 

Variettes  of  Fr«it. 

Eds.  Cultivator — On  the  246th  page,  under  the 
head  of  **  Horticultural  Items,''  you  copy  from  the 
Southern  CtUtivator  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent 
aoncerning  fruits.  This  gentleman  says  in  so  many 
words,  that  out  of  all  the  choicest  varieties  imported 
from  France,  England,  and  the  North,  "  there  is  not 
•oe  tree  that  has  borne  fruit  equal  in  quantity  or  quali- 
ty to  our  common  native  kinds/'  Just  there  I  am  at 
issue  with  any  man.  North,  South,  East  or  West.  I 
have  an  opinion  diametrically  opposite.  And  lest  this 
eorrespondeat  may  deter  our  friends  "  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere  about"  our  country  from  making  purchases  of 
improved  fruits,  I  beg  to  say,  I  think  he  is  either  very 
fortunate  in  having  very  superior  "  common  native 
kinds,"  or  very  unfortunate  in  only  seeing  or  hearing  of 
very  inferior  **  common''  foreign  kinds. 

To  the  end  that  your  readers  may  know  what  oppor- 
tanity  I  have  had  to  be  a  judge,  permit  me  to  say,  I 
have  been  in  the  South  over  40  years,  born  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  where  N.  Herbmont  and  J.  S.  Guignard, 
Esqrs.,  both  lived,  (both  were  prominent  horticulturists 
to  years  ago;)  I  lived  in  Philadelphia  two  years,  and 
have  been  in  Mississippi  19  years. 

My  father  had  a  fine  orchard  of  apples,  peaches  and 
plums  30  years  ago,  and  was  intimate  with  the  two 
gentlemen  named.  I  began  to  purchase  foreign  trees 
ia  1833,  and  to  grow  seedlings  a  year  or  more  prior, 
Mid  brought  peach  stones  from  the  New  Jersey  orchards 
home  with  me  in  1829.  I  have  grown,  fruited,  and  cut 
down  not  short  of  1000  seedling  peach  trees.  I  have 
seen  and  eaten  the  peach,  North,  South  and  West.  I 
have  had  ripen  this  year  not  less  than  80  to  100  va- 
rieties of  the  peach,  and  taken  notes  of  70  varieties.  I 
have  had  fruit  here,  not  less  than  20  varieties  of  the 
apple  this  year.  Will  this  give  me  any  right  to  give 
an  opinion?  But  further — ^in  my  section  of  this  State, 
Mr.  Lambert — in  Vicksburg — has  an  orchard,  which  he 
oiarkets  the  fruit  of,  and  though  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  peach  trees,  no  seedling  fruit  can  sell  by  side 
of  his  own  at  half  price. 

In  my  orchard  there  are  about  2000  peach  treeb, 
numbering  about  140  yarieties.  Bone  are  stedlingi 
of  Mississippi,  but  generally  these  are  varieties  that 
ripen  after  the  foreign  are  gone;  some  early  varieties 
are  excellent,  which  are  natives,  but  they  are  uncom- 
mon, and  are  not,  one  out  of  ten  thousand  trees  that 
ripen,  say,  in  July.  I  allude  particularly  to  Elmira 
and  Magruder,  the  only  two  that  I  have  yet  seen  that 
will  at  all  compare  with  early  Tillotson  or  early  York 
true;  and  no  one  who  has  tas'.ed  fruits  here,  at  Lam- 
bert's or  Hatch's,  will  pretend  to  bring  in  coroparieon 
the  "  common"  or  uncommon  "  native  varieties." 

Readers  of  agricultural  papers  pretty  generally  know 
ny  name,  and  know  that  I  am  always  for  my  own,  roy 
native  land,  but  in  this  matter  I  cannot  advocate  the 
native  fruit  against  an  absolute  demonstration.  Let 
me  ask,  what  are  the  foreign  Tarieties  of  peaches? 
The}  were  seedlings,  bnt  they  are  selections  from  every 
land,  North,  South,  East  and  We8t,*aeross  the  water. 
Mid  from  both  oontinents,  and  to  get  these  140  varie- 
ties, there  were  probably  millions  discarded  as  worth- 
less, and  almost  a  century  in  making  the  selection. 
Shall  we  at  a  dash  of  the  pen,  discard  the  judgment  and 
the  experienoe  of  our  forefatberst 

A  Michigan  man  says,  we  have  the  olime  of  the 
peach;  a  Philadelphian  insists  that  he  has  the  Teiy 
tame;  a  Sooth  Carolintaa  flada  nothing  at  all  wioal  to 


his  seedlings,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  aiy  ovn  hid 
says  a  little  Dr.  of  ray  nam^'  fo  iMsg  incaleQliUe  big! 
ry  by  advising  the  impr99ed,  (I  say  the  ulMd) 
fruits— and  I  say  Pranee  and  England,  sad  Nev-York, 
and  Massaobusetu,  or  eyen  Miasissippi,  ktn  gires 
fruits  worthy  of  culture. 

There  is  no  possible  way  of  proving  ttoi  nsAen. 
I  heard  of  a  woman  *onoe  who  fancied  to  Ids  s  eov 
this  was  all  taste ,  and  we  cannot  comhtt  that. 

This  I  will  do.  If  any  man  frcn  Mkhtgu  to  Ftorv 
da,  from  Maine  to  California,  will  faraisli  me  with  20 
peach  trees,  ripening  from  Jane  10  to  Sept.  1,  ajoal  to 
Early  York,  Crawford's  Early  Mekmrtoa,  RoyslGeorfre, 
Smooth  Leaf,  Bellegarde,  Oldmixon  Cling,  Druid  Hili, 
Smooth  late,  £cc.,  I  will  give  undoubted  secoritj  tbit  I 
will  give  $100  for  the  20  trees,  so  soon  as  s  jurjoflS 
will  pronounce  them  only  er|ual  to  the  shore,  tad  af 
that  No.  1  class  of  peaches  which  ripen  is  soecesska. 
I  do  not  this  as  a  banter.  I  have  no  desire  thb  n^. 
But  if  I  could  get  such  trees,  I  could  sellof  yomif  tmi 
$100  worth  in  a  year,  and  then  be  kaown  ss  iIk  iodi. 
vidoal  who  did  so  much  for  my  country. 

Now  these  trees  may  be  in  the-  Sooth,  asd  sttini 
too,  but  to  collect  them  would  cost  more  tine  lad  mo- 
ney  than  they  are  worth.  I  have  been  eoQecdBg  far 
five  years,  have  begged  for  the  best  natives,  isd  bit 
five  of  the  very  best  do  I  find  worth  coltare. 

I  want  peaches  from  July  let  to  Nov.  1st.  Wosld  I 
act  wisely  to  collect  seed  from  every  directice,  plut 
and  cultivate  probably  1000  trees  to  get  28  vsneiJes? 
Or  had  I  not  better  pay  $10  for  the  20  trees  tbit  an 
certified  to  be  ripeniiig  in  soeeession  and  to  be  No.  11 

I  know  there  are  choice  seedlings,  for  I  hsre  ifitro> 
doced  two  myself.  I  know  the  Lemon  Cling,  Hei'i, 
Columbia,  and  some  others  will  produce  very  similar 
and  often  excellent  peaches^  but  this  ealy  makes  ik 
rule  stronger. 

Where  have  the  thousand  and  one  varietiei  ef  tb 
peach  come  from,  if  seed  firom  good  trees  will  prodsa 
good  fruit? 

Nobody  would  plant  seed  from  a  diminotiTe  half  TTpe 
peach,  if  they  could  get  the  best,  and  of  course  vmi^ 
nerer  have  the  mean. 

Qo  into  any  seedling  orchard  in  Americs  and  gM 
20 — a3re,  10,  or  5  varieties  of  peaches  equal  to  Cnv. 
ford's  Early  or  Late,  and  I  will  go  into  tbenstrestui 
show  you  three-fourths  not  worth  culture. 

I  have  sold  trees  to  gentlemen  bom  in  the  Soiit!i,v{o 
were  sixty  jrears  of  age.  Are  they  so  fooKdi  as  to  Inf 
of  me  inferior  fruit,  after  seeing  the  fruit? 

I  have  sold  fruit  trees,  though  I  am  a  eottoo-pluter. 
And  I  dare  think  I  have  the  largest  variety  of  frvti 
owned  by  any  amateur  horticulturist — a  prirate  per* 
son — in  these  States.  M.  W.  Puasrs,  EAtpii, 
iri#«.,  Jtugmet  31, 1849. 

Haskell  Swteet  Af fte. 
In  the  laat  No.  of  The  (htUimior.  under  the  Herti- 

_  * 

cultural  Department,  I  see,  in  answer  to  isquires  it»- 
pecting  the  best  sweet  apples,  you  name  the  Haskefi 
Sweet,  for  the  lall. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  know  from  yon,  if  this  is  tk 
same  apple  described  by  Cole,  in  his  receot  fruit  hwik. 
If  it  is,  it  will  present  the  singular  foet  of  ss  apple  (f 
high  merit  disseminated  at  a  distance,  sod  yei  here  ii 
Euex  county  hardly  known  at  all  beyoed  the  ton 
(Ipswich)  where  it  originated.  It  would  also  eodrn 
my  own  opinion  of  its  superior  qualities. 

I  know  not  why  Mr.  Cole  calls  this  the  Sasssfirasappie^ 
The  original  stock  is  now  standing  on  s  frna  ooes 
owned  by  a  Dea.  Haskell,  whence  iu  nsme.  Autf 
W.  DoDOx.    HamUUm,  Mate,,  JMg^d  24,  iS49. 

[This  U  the  same  as  Coie*s  Sassafras  spfJe-it^ 
beea  eoltivatad  bj  Robert  Maaatng,  of  Ssleia,  ^ 
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liberal!;  aappUfld  during  the  growiag  Kuon,  and  the  et 
feou  ftre  «Uabl«  in  the  luxuri&nt  duk  green  Isktm 
I'hioh  cover  the  pluita. 

"  Id  forming  the  plaats  into  nioo  compaot  boahM, 
whioh,«rithdueileffereDaeuiChiDew  lute,  I  Chink  much 
prettier  lh»a  ftnimaU  and  "  leven-kloried  pagodu," 
their  ^stem  ii  u  (btlowa:  The  planii  are  trained  eaeh 
with  a  lingle  item  ;  thi*  ii  foroed  to  tend  oat  nnine- 
roDS  laterala  near  Ici  base,  and  theee  are  tied  down  in  a 
neat  and  regnlar  m»oner  with  itringi  ot  lilk  thread. 
By  having'  tb«  plants  clothed  with  branches  in  (his  way, 
ud  by  keeping  the  leaves  in  a  green  and  healthy  state, 
Ihe  specimens  never  have  that  bare  and  broom-headed 
ippearanoe  which  they  often  present  in  England  when 
ihej  ars  taken  into  the  green-hoose  in  winter. 

"  About  Shanghse  and  Niugpo  the  Chrysaalhemmt 
is  ilill  better  managed  than  it  it  near  Canton;  hut  the 
iDccesi  which  altonda  it  may  also  be  ntlribated,  partly 
kt  least,  to  the  more  favorable  uatDre  of  tbe  dimate, 
ihe  plut  being  indigenous  to  the  cenlrslor  raore  north- 
:rn  parts  of  the  empire.  The  system  of  cd  I  (i  vat  ion  is 
learly  the  same;  (he  main  points  attended  (o  being 
[hose  which  have  been  noticed,  namely,  cboosing  a  rich 
■oil,  planting  at  once  into  large  pots;  training  to  ssin- 
;le  Item,  and  inducing  it  to  send  out  namerous  laterals, 
md  giving  liberal  mippiiea  of  manure  vraler  during  the 
{rowing  season.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of  having  very 
arge  blooms,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  thwe,  they  gen- 
irally  pick  off  all  the  small  Sower-buds. 

"  In  Cblna,  as  in  England,  the  ChrysanthemDra  flow- 
srs  daring  the  winter  months.  When  in  bloom  it  it  in 
jreot  request  among  the  people,  and  is  used  in  Ihe  de- 
lorstion  of  court-yards,  halls  and  temples.  It  a  every- 
lody's  plant,  and  blooms  alike  in  the  g&rden  of  the  lowly 
Chinese  eottaget  a*  in  that  of  the  bloe-buttoaed  nian- 
larin, 

"  Althongh  ws  are  indebted  to  Chine  for  the  pareat* 
if  those  varieties  o(  Chrysanthemams  vhinh  enliven  oar 
[ardeos  during  tbe  dull  months  of  winter,  yet,  Strang 
.0  say,  the  progeny  is  more  onmerons  in  Enrojie  Ihim 
n  China  itself.  Soma  of  those  beautiful  kinds  raised  by 
Ur.  Salter  in  France  would  be  much  admired  even  l^ 
bs  Chinese  florist.  It  is  a  cnriona  fact,  however,  that 
neny  of  those  kinds,  snch  as  formosum  and  Incidum, 
■hich  were  originslly  raised  from  seed  in  Eorope,  an 
Jsa  met  wilh  in  tbe  north  of  Chinn." 

Waterinf  Newlr  TnwtplAatod  Tree*. 

In  very  dry  aMsons,  like  the  present, — or,  as  it  was 
k  few  weeks  ago, — it  is  often  important  to  water  iMwIy 
noefdan'ed  ireaa;  hat  the  eoatmon  nwda  is  very  ok- 
jeotionable.  When  the  water  is  poured  on  the  anrfaea, 
Jie  soil  is  apt  to  oraok,  and  let  the  moisture  below  es- 
>ape  through  the  openings,  so  that  its  atiliiy  mn;  oftM 
w  very  douhtful.  Latterly  J  have  applied  the  walet 
lifferenily.  Dig  •  bole  near  Ihe  tree  so  as  not  to  ^»- 
:nrb  its  roots,  and  pour  in  a  pailful.  Tbendraw  in  Am 
oom  earth  till  the  hole  is  filled,  and  covered  np  oom- 
iletely,  so  that  nothing  wtl  is  visible;  and  no  oraeha 
rill  ever  appear.  A  tree  treated  in  this  manner  will 
MC  need  wataring  again  for  a  week. 

LiOATUBBt  roa  Buddiko. — All  tbe  budding  that  I 
lave  done  of  late,  bss  been  bandaged  wilh  the  leaves 
iT  the  Englitk  tiiJtnu  iris,  whiob  are  inffiaiently 
>trong  for  this  pnrpose,  if  gathered  and  kept  from  the 
vet  as  soon  as  vegetation  ceases.  They  are  even  good 
let  wilhouE  suoh  preoantion,  though  the  ends  indinsM 
he  approach  of  decay.  EaiA  leaf  will  make  two  ban- 
lages.     David  Thomas.     8*0.  24,  1S49. 

BT"  This  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  nionlhs 
n  the  year  to  obtain  snbsoriber*  to  "  Ti»  Colti- 
FATOK;"  and  -we  trust  our  Agent*  will  give  as 
Jiuoh  attention  t«  the  natter  a*  possible. 
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Blood  Hone  • 

Tlila  line  anlmftl  »  owned  by  Mr.  E.  U.  Ixklahd,  I  remyrh — "  He  i*  a  k**Mtifal  bl«ad  bay,  tn«bm. 
•f  Albanj.  Ha  reoeiied  the  firnt  premium  Id  Ihe  high  oarriagB,  aad  beftatiftal  aclioa.  He  itiirti 
•Ikm  of  blood  horaci  at  the  Stale  Fair  at  BnlTalo, ;  ^ears  old,  and  a  snpeTior  horie  for  ill  pnimn-'' 
■■  1648.  He  ii  a  bona  of  oommaDdiBg  appaarftnca,  I  He  baa  atood  in  tbii  oily  Tor  anTeral  jeui,  »J  kii 
and  the  coniiDittee  wbo  awarded  hint  the  preniuBi  [  patronage  baa  been  exlenaive. 


S[}e  Jdnncr's  ^fotc-Book. 

Tri«]  «r  Plowt  In  Sraeca  Connlr. 

n  Oi  Tmidnu  mnt  Ufnlim  ef  -JU  Snata  Ci 

GeWtlemeh — Wben  we   received  the  nolioo  of  our 

Seaeoa  Couoty,  we  felt  in  comnioD  wilb  our  fariaing 
•omDiunily,  the  importance  of  the  movenient,  and  the 
benefit  to  ariie  fioni  a  oBrefal,  jndioioa*  acooDplitb- 
■eot  of  the  pQrpaie. 

A»  praclioal  farraen,  acouMomed  lo  the  plow  and  iu 
we,  we  feel  jutlifled  in  preoenlinn  a  few  remarki  in 
•anneotion  with  the  matter  before  us,  for  the  conaide- 
ralioD  of  the  fermer,  and  the  mechanioi,  who  are  dii- 
poeed  to  aid  aa  in  the  proper  nrranffemenl  of  the  imple' 
Meat*  we  Deed  in  our  vocation,  and  toon  eiprcially  the 
Mdiflpenaable  and  important  implement,  the  Plow. 

We  think  it  hu  been  loog  evident  that  caprice  nod 
Boddentat  circnmitanoea  have  given  rise  to  a  targe 
aatalogue  of  plows,  which,  npoa  trial,  have  diiappoipled 
the  hopes  and  waited  the  means  of  the  purchaser;  oC 
(hi*  class  of  ]dowi,  few,  perhaps,  have  been  construct- 
ed by  makon  having  a  knowledge  uf  the  tut  of  the  Im- 
plemsot,  and  but  little  of  the  skill  ox  loienoe  aeocssary 
Ibr  the  coosimction  of  a  gotd  plow. 

There  seems  to  be  another  error  also  pravalent 
Mnong  plow  makers,  too  often  adopted  by  rarmen, 
boding  evil  to  omr  agricaUural  success,  or  at  least  to  a 
tboTOUgh  and  proper  tillage  of  the  soil;  we  allude  to 
Ike  frequent  aKeinpts  to  prodoca  plows  which  shal).  by 
taraiag  broad  furrows,  work  over  two  aorea  pei  day, 


quent  labor  1 


gaining  lime  at  the  expenis  of  the  necemiy  hmtic' 
np  and  essential  palvBria^Bf  of  the  soil.  TfaB9,lintrt 
sre  tEmpIed  with  plows  t»  lorn  fmrow  ilicti  of  11 » 
16  inches  in  width,  while  the  depth  rarelj  eint^  >l 
inches;  we  will  BOt  deny  that  ctrcamstMicn  Mrnill 
where  a  broad  furraw  of  twelve  incbu  uj  dm  il 
widlb  ««J  bo  uiefnl ;  bnl  as  a  general  ptioeiplf,  fB- 
er  dtptk  with  patverisalMV,  ahonld  ha  lli«>uiiil|W 
of  ihs  plow  maker,  the  Ucond  effort  being  to  onnm 
resislanee  with  the  least  power. 

We  feel  strong  in  the  opinion,  that  Isrp  id««w  ■ 
suil,  lamed  over  in  finTows  of  fonrtefu  incho  nd>  <t 
deep,  mnst  reqoire  a  large  oallsy  of  ml"* 
r  to  render  (be  soil  friable  sad  is  fit  tfi«» 
1  well  mixed  tlaie ;  i»>ila  "i" 
the  land  so  treated  be  m  a  stele  to  ilbti  M-^ 
nnuriihroent  to  the  seed  deposited  from  the  nwism* 
tended  f«  it.  The  gain  of  lime  (herefcre,  i>  np 
plowing  by  broad  furrows,  may  be  and  oft  ihbo  i>  ■* 
expeniiva  system. 

Another  error  in  the  mMDraemre  sf  plo»»,  ™ 
which,  as  practical  farmers,  wo  are  csJled  "po"  "  *" 
fer  inoonrenienee  is,  the  imperfect  line  ofdrsA  jrBa\- 
ed  to  our  teems,  twt  only  because  thii  hue  il  »<  ^ 
served  at  right  angles  with  theilioulilersofi"irli"Wr 
but  also  because  of  the  arrangement  of  its  l«o  »"'■ 
iBohed  lolhe  iron  frame  of  the  plow  boJi.  1°'™^ 
ter  arrangement  much  difficalty  appears  "'^'"r"^ 
fancy  baa  loo  mnob  sway ;  the  obliqaitj  of  lit  *"■  » 
the  line  of  the  land  side,  may  be  nocetsary  h  s««' 
gree  to  prodnce  a  direct  line  of  draft  bat  I"  ™ 
point  of  resislanoe.  but  aa  praelieal  ow»  «  ""  ""^ 
to  objeot  to  the  too  treqiMot  need  of  diuif  <^  !"" 
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bolts,  and  the  uie  of  other  •xpe<ii«QU  to  eoviMMate 
the  erroneoaa  line  of  draft  adopted  by  the  makeni.  We 
fael  well  assured  that  our  agxicultural  mechaoics  are 
abundantly  skillful,  and  possess  suffictent  science  to 
eorrect  this  inconyenienoe  when  brought  to  their  ao- 
tioe. 

When  we  consider  the  object  or  intent  of  the  plow, 
we  arrive  at  the  faot  that  it  ia  to  p^form  in  the  hands 
at  the  farmer  the  same  operati9n,  and  to  produce  the 
•ame  effects,  as  the  tpatU  in tfae'nands  of  the  gardener; 
that  is,  ts  turn   oTer  and  thoroughly  to  break  up  the 
aoil.    Now  th0  man  and  his  spade  aoting  together  is  a 
most  oomiilez  and  perfect  tool;  but  the  time  is  yet  to 
•omo  whin  a  nmpl4  machine  ahajl  be  produced  to  ao- 
oomplish  with  equal  exc€lUne§  the  same  results  aa  the 
nan  and  spade.    We  may  not  doubt  however,  from  the 
wast  irofrovement  of  late  years,  that  anch  a  machine 
^11  in  time  be  constructed;  the  talent  and  science  of 
ovr  agricultural  meohaaics  fully  justify  such  expecta- 
tions, and  the  rapidly  increasing  attention  of  farmers  to 
the  study  of  their  vocation,  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
inventor  and  a  check  upon  visionary  attempts. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  now  present  a 
report  of  facts  connected  with  the  trial  of  plows,  facts 
wrhich  ofier  to  every  man  of  thought  and  observation 
much  matter  for  reflection. 

On  the  norm'ng  of  Thursday,  thedOth  Augnat,  1849, 

we  reached  the  grounds  selected  for  the  trial  of  plows. 

The  field  presented  a.  genoraily  uniform  appearance, 

gently  sloping  from  the  east  to  west;  the  soil   was  a 

elay  loam,  rather   teoteioutf,  «»  ia  most  of  the  wheat 

iaad  of  the  ferule  ooonty  of  Seneca^  the  sod  was  of 

tiaaothy  with  a  mixture  of  clover,  and  had  not  beea 

plowed  for  several  years.    It  should  here  be  mentioned 

smmI  remembered  that  since  the  month  of  May  laat,  but 

little  rain  bad  fallen  in  this  aeetion  of  country,  whioh 

wma  made  manifest  by  reference  to  a  meteorological  ta* 

ble,  as  well  as  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.    Neverthe- 

lees,  as  the  soil  was  uniform  in  its  nature,  so  the  resis* 

tenee  ofiered  was  relatively  the  same  to  each  plow,  and 

tite  trial  was  alike  to  all,  and  under  like  circumstances. 

A  stationary  power  had  been  well  placed,  midway 

between  the  eastera  and  western  extremes  of  a  pint  of 

gronod  160  feet  long ;  a  traveller  or  guide  was  prepvir- 

ed  to  bear  and  direet  the  rope,  in  order  that  eaoh  plow 

might  be  directed  with  precision. 

Furrows  had  been  previously  opened  six  inches  in 
4epth.  The  plows  ^were  entered  on  the  secretary's 
books  in  nnmericftl  order,  and  called  to  the  trial  in  the 
flMBse  order.  A  substantial  dynamometer  was  placed 
ia  oor  hands  with  a  certificate  frosn  the  proper  officer 
that  the  same  had  beea  tested  and  proved  by  the  State 
atAndard,  and  was  correct,  iodioatiag  power  as  high  as 
le  thousand  pounds. 

An  extent  of  ground  VM  carefully  surveyed,  and 
arked  into  spaces  of  30  by  300  feet,  fer  the  purpose 
aC  exhibiting  the  manner  ia  which  eaoh  plow  could  per- 
ftirm  the  work  required. 

With  these  and  other  arrangeroentsp  our  duties  were 
eonaparatively  easy,  and  as  no  haste  or  hurry  ^as  per- 
mitted, we  oontiaued  our  labor  through  two  soecesstve 
days,  strengcheeed  hjr  the  hope  end  belief  that  we  were 
entering  upon  a  system  wbiob^  if  continued  from  year 
to  year,  woold  in  due  tine  work  a  large  and  positive 
beaefit. 

The  followieg  taUe  gives  a  full  and  particular  state- 
ment  of  the  trisls,  elauifying  the  implements  ia  order, 
from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  power  required  to  over* 
the  resistance  ofiered. 


Bt   STATfORAaT  PoWKK. 

Depth  offwrtnoy  6  inchn^Widik  offvnnm,  12  « 

Ponadi. 

I.  BnrralPs  wheel  Plow,  No.  2».. ••••••• 290 

Z.  BurraU's  Wheel  Plow,  No.  3. 295 


*    <r                 «        •..           .                                         Found! 
3.  Lamport  Iron  Beam  Plow  from  Ovid, 340 

•4.  Burrall's  Wheel  Plow,  No.  4, /.  345 

*.  Penn  Yan  Plow,..*.*, 355 

«.  Burrall >  Wheel  Plow,  No,  6, 356 

7.  Buckeye  Iron  Beam,.. .' 372 

d.  Oraae  Plow,  with  cutter,... 415 

^ .  Bnrratl's  Landside  Plow^. 427 

10.  Dundee  Plow,..  «••. 441 

11.  B^rall's  Laodside,  No.  5, 485 

12^  Crane  Plow,  with  coulter, • 493 

By  Hobss  Power. 
Pepthof  furrow,  7  inches — Width  0/ furrow  13  inches. 

Pounds. 

1.  Burrall's  Wheel  Plow,  No.  3, 489 

2.  Penn  Yan  Plow, 493 

3.  Borrairs  Wheel  Plow,  No.  5, 611 

4.  BorralPs  Wheel  Plow,  No.  4, , 619 

5.  Lamport  Iron  Beam, 520 

6.  Dundee  Plow, 620| 

7.  BurratPs  Landside,  No.  2, 624 

8.  Crane  Plow, • .  533 

9.  Burrall's  Landside,  No.  5, 673 

The  trial  by  horses  having  been  made  on  the  second 
day,  several  owners  of  Plows  entered,  did  not  appear  in 
time. 

The  plowing  performed  by  the  several  implements 
was  good  and  uniform,  evidencing  much  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  plowmen.  Understanding  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  the  true  and  relia- 
ble estimate  of  tll^  power  necessary  for  good  work,  we 
do  not  deem  it  nececsary  to  particularise  the  work  of 
any  one  plow;  all  was  good,  and  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  above  table  will  enable  every  man  to  draw  right 
conclusions  and  safe  estimates. 

Among  the  facts  presented  to  oar  notice,  were  twe 
frames  of  the  wheel  plow,  whioh  had  been  used  for 
several  years,  they  were  worn  through  the  mould 
board,  and  the  wheel  had  yielded  on  its  margin,  being 
the  substitute  for  a  landside ;  on  examination,  the  ionr* 
nals  or  points  of  the  axle  of  the  wheels,  were  sound  and 
perfect. 

Having  witnessed  tj^  excitement  among  men  of  soi- 
ence,  as  well  as  among  the  large  assemblage  of  practi* 
oal  farmers  convened  on  this  occasion,  we  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  farmers  of  this  State,  mid  upon  agricul- 
tural  mechanics,  frequent  meetings  and  interviews  upon 
the  plan  of,  and  with  similar  objects  to  this  meeting  in, 
Seneoa  county ;  the  true  interests  of  both  will  be  sub-' 
staatially  promoted,  and  science  will  be  more  kindly 
courted  to  deepen  our  furrows,  to  pulverise  our  soils,  an^ 
thus  add  te  our  general  prosperity. 

fiaturday,  Beptember  1,  1849. 

B.  B.  KiRTZAND,  Rensselaer  Co.^ 
EuAs  Cost,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Cou 
John  MALLoar,  Peun  Yan,  Yates  Co. 

Judges  of  th€  trial  of  PLoWf 
To  John  Dalafi^sJ),  Esq.,  President 

of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society. 

lMg»aon. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  mj  article  on  Litigation, 
I  am  made  to  say  '^  In  this  respect  we  are  not  far 
behind  the  Danish  colonies  in  the  south."  I  intend- 
ed to  say  that  les  are  far  behind  them.  A  gentleman 
who  spent  some  months  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  and 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject/  in- 
formed me  that  nine  suits  out  of  ten  are  settled  be- 
fore   ''  TH£  RjECONCILINO  CpMMISSIOK." 

The  same  genileman  has  placed  in  my  hands,  a 
copy  of  the  ''  Ordinance  axsPECTiNO  the  Rx- 
coNcixiNO  Institution,"-  issued  by  the  King  of 
Deamark  at   Copenhagen,   17th  December^  1798f 
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which  he  reoeived  ft'om  one  of  the  Judges  of  that 
IsUnd.  Perhaps  I  may  notioe  it  hereaftei^*  An 
Obsbavxe.  . 

OaeldB  Avricultvml  Soeietf k 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  8ho\r  and  iTair 
of  the  Oneida  County  Agrienltilral  Society)  heM  4t 
Hampton  Village  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  Septsmber 
last.  This  was  the  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  tbi  sod- 
My,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  hsTe  attended  on 
former  ocoaaions,  it  afforded  evidence  of  progress  in 
reference  to  those  objects  to  which  the  association  is 
devoted.  The  writer  was  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  agricultural  products  of  the  oousty,  except 
from  such  specimens  as  have  been  presented  at  our  va- 
rious State  Fairs,  and  bed  not,  therefore,  the  means  of 
comparing  the  present  with  former  displays. 

As  to  £e  live-stock  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  the 
oattle  and  horses  were  more  numerous  than  at  most 
oounty  exhibitions  which  we  have  attended.  In  respect 
to  quality,  the  general  average  of  the  cattle  was  hardly 
AS  good  as  we  bad  expected  to  find.  We  say  it  in  no 
oaptious  spirit,  but  with  limited  exceptions,  the  cattle 
possessed  but  few  of  the  characteristics  indicative  of 
proper  breeding ;  that  is,  they  had  not  the  uniformity 
of  points  which  showed  that  the  breeders  bad  any  dis- 
tinct or  dednile  objects  in  view — ^their  occasional  good 
qualities  appearing  to  be  rather  the  result  of  accident, 
than  a  well  defined  system.  We  noticed  five  or  six 
full  blood  Devons,  (rather  too  small  in  site  for  the  pre- 
sent standard  of  that  breed,)  and  a  couple  of  fine  short- 
horn heifers;  most  of  the  stock  appearing  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  various  breeds  with  no  particular  traits  of 
either. 

There  were  many  working  oxen  and  steers.  Among 
them  we  noticed  the  fine  oattle  of  S.  H.  Church,  which 
received  a  silver  medal  at  the  lat^  State  Show,  the 
oxen  of  John  Bryden,  which  took  the  second  premium, 
and  the  three-year-olds  of  H.  H.  Eastman,  which  took 
the  first  premium  for  steers  on  the  same  occasion. 
Several  yoke  of  the  oxen  performed  well  on  a  loaded 
•art. 

There  were  but  few  good  s^ne.  Of  sheep  there 
were  good  specimens  of  Saxons,  Merinos,  and  several 
pens  of  mixed  blood  English  sheep.  Of  poultry,  there 
was  a  fair  show.  Mr.  Redmond,  of  Utica,  had  various 
kinds  of  fowls,  Dorkings.  Javas,  Games,  fco. ;  Bremen 
geese,  and  several  varieties  of  ducks. 

The  show  of  implements  was  quite  large— especially 
of  the  various  kinds  of  improved  plows,  cultivators, 
ftraw-cutters,  8cc.  The  principal  manufactured  arti- 
cles, dairy  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  8cc.,  wereexhi* 
bited  in  a  large  tent,  forming  a  collection  highly  credi- 
table both  in  extent  and  quality. 

The  plowing  match  was  an  interesting  display  of  ap- 
proved plows  and  of  the  comparative  skill  of  plowmen. 
we  think  there  were  seventeen  competitors.  The  soil 
was  very  firm,  being  somewhat  stony  and  gravelly,  and 
covered  with  a  tough  and  close  sward,  which  rendered 
it  diflicult  to  be  plowed  well,  to  the  depth  required — 
■even  inches.  It  was,  however,  a  very  suitable  place 
for  such  a  trial,  forming  a  better  test  of  the  capacity  of 
plows  for  working  in  a  tenacious  soil,  than  is  usually 
obtained  on  similar  occasions.  The  work  was  gene- 
rally well  done.  In  a  few  instances  the  furrows  were 
too  wide,  and  consequently  laid  too  fiat  and  heavy. 
Among  the  plows  used,  we  noticed  the  Scotch  plows 
made  by  Mr.  Auld,  of  New-Hartford,  others  made  by 
Messrs.  Milner  of  Whitestown,  Wilson  of  Vernon, 
Pratt  of  Syracuse,  Delano  of  Mottville,  Brainard  h 
Wheeler  of  jVome,  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Masqn  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  Smith's  Michlgo^n  sub-soil  plow,  of- 
fered by  Newel  French.  The  latter  consists  of  two 
plows  9et  one  before  the  otheri  in  the  same  bcBOi.  The 


forward  one  skims  off  two  or  three  isebes  of  the  smi 
and  the  hinder  one  goes  Sonr  or  Are  ispiiea  ktfs, 
raising  the  lower  soil  and  throwing  it  completety  orer 
the  sward.  What  would  be  the  usosl  wuifci» « 
comparative  advantage  of  this  ifflplenMnt  for  mis  ■ 
general  we  are  not  prepared  to  say;  botoo  tknoea 
sion  it  left  the  soil  in  fine  conditioD  for  a  crop.  It  vy 
drawn  by  four  boTfps,  and  thoroogblj  stirred  aai  n. 
versed  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  nise  or  tea  iscb.  It 
required  but  one  aan  to  tmld. 

The  address  to  the  Sooiety  wis  delivered  byitshei 
dent,  Henry  Rhodes,  Esq.  It  wss  a  lenuble,  itni^ 
forward  document,  well  calculated  to  nrge  ontkpM. 
pie  of  the  county  in  the  various  enterprises  vaek  ikf 
have  already  so  well  begun. 

The  number  of  people  in  attendance  on  this  oeaagi 
was  not  less  than  eight  thousand,  not  a  smaii  ^pfs- 
tion  of  which  were  ladies;  and  die  spirit  of  aaiiias 
for  improvement  in  most  departmenu  was  tuik^ 
manifest  among  all  classes. 


Farmers'  Wives  aad  Draghteiii 

Eds.  CvLTivATOft — ^I  have  observed  ■aafanieins 
agricultural  and  other  papers,  in  refereaoe  to  ftrmen 
wives  in  New-England,  which  I  am  aom  to  »e  h&Ti 
not  met  with  a  veiy  cordial  aoeeptaaoe  by  that  das 
for  whom  the  authors  of  these  articles  hafttpoand  bnk 
tb eir  sympathies.  Some  pereons  who  have  atnt  e&terd 
a  farmer's  house,  and  who  have  not  the  least  coice^ 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  wife  or  dsogbten  ^ 
their  time,  give  such  melancholy  deseriptioBf  of  liidr 
sufferings,  and  draw  such  fabulous  pictnresof  tbor  «• 
plojrment,  that  it  would  almost  iadooe  the  slave  it  tte 
south  to  forget  the  pain  of  his  bleeding  bsek,  aid  tk 
hardships  of  his  daily  toil,  in  sympathy  for  tbe  defn* 
ded  and  much  abused  wills  of  the  New  Enghad  firas. 
Doubtless  all  of  that  much  oppressed  dsss,  ia  order  a 
mitigate  whose  sufl^rings  these  articlea  are  vriiUBr 
feel  very  thankful  to  those,  who  firom  gallaatiy,  or  fna 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  have  enlisted  ia  their  bi- 
half.  But  we  would  like  to  make  one  soggntka  isr 
their  benefit  and  ours,  that  tbey  would  laj  aside  tbar 
pen  until  they  had  informed  themselvea  opoa  the  s^ 
jeot  upon  which  they  would  write,  and  we  uwt  t^ 
will  find  their  sympathy  uacftlied  for. 

There  is  another  class  whese  opinion  ia  reSensce  ft 
farmer's  wives  and  daughters  is  sosQsely  less  erroeaoaL 
though  they  have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  tke  ei- 
tent  and  nature  of  their  employments.  TlwirUfei^ 
arise  firom  the  ineonreet  stausdard  by  which  tlwf  ett* 
mate  a  woman's* true  worth.  There  are  masrvk 
consider  that  labor  the  hardest  to  be  endored,  aai  t^ 
servitude  the  most  ssvsra  which  affects  is  tks  least,  tb 
complexion  of  their  delieate  hands.  It  is  ncy  aatonl 
for  them  to  breath  forth  their  senttmestal  laaeatsMi 
for  the  blaiA-handed  objeou  of  their  pity,  oaly  ihovisf 
a  lack  of  judgment  in  observation,  am!  aeeessaritj  ri^ 
culous  fallaeies  in  conchmioiis.  It  is  persoss  of  thi 
class,  I  imagine,  who  have  psoned  these  articki  ft 
which  vre  have  alluded,  aad  an  aitiole  of  this  eisa% 
firom  the  Spring fitld  Ripyblican,  in  yoar  last  nsks. 
is,  in  mv  humble  opinion,  a  ridiculous  speeiiaes  of  tkal 
most  ridiculous  class  of  pisces.  That  writer  eomphis 
that  the  life  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  "  sotiuB?  hi 
mend  and  botch,  wxk  and  bake,"  ficc,  he.  Tba** 
the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  do  Ubtr;  tet  is  it  est 
as  honorable  for  them  to  do  that  which  pronotes  t^ 
health  and  happiness,  as  to  ait  ia  their  parlors,  sfseisf 
their  time  In  emhroidefy,  reading  foolish  sorelft, « 
thwamiug  the  piano  to  the  tune  of  "  Sonssah,  doiri 
you  ory,"  imd  other  populstf  negro  mslotfies,  vbilM 
servaat  girl  in  the  kitobeo  performs  their  duties « 
them.    It  is  said,  too,  that  New<&q|laBd  Uta^  ^ 
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tbeir  wives  vith  hard  work.  Tbi>  uurtion  ii  too  no- 
loriousl;  raise  to  need  rernlation  j  UnTtven  if  tna  rum- 
tn  were  mch  bratei,  Ihe  women  or  Nev  England  are 
too  independent  lo  submit  to  eoch  treatment. 

Where  do  we  look  for  the  heallhieet  women  T  b  it 
unong  that  class  who  nerer  see  the  eon  rise,  or  the 
lew  sparkling  in  his  early  rays  f  Or  is  it  among  those 
■rbo  are  eompelled  by  tbelr  avocations  to  rise  early, 
■nd  to  inhale  the  fresh  and  invigorating  morning  air  1 
[|  is  an  undoubted  faot  thai  farmer'a  wives  and  dangh- 
Lers,  as  a  olass,  are  the  most  healthjr,  are  capable  of 
uduring  the  greatest  thtigne,  and  oonseqaentl;  live  to 
%  anaxer  age. 

The  writer  in  (he  BepaUicafi  acciisei  the  farmers  of 
loving  monej  better  than  other  men,  and  says,  that  in 
>^er  to  graliry  (his  passion,  they  make  slaves  of  their 
■ives,  and  that  "  while  the;  are  enjoying  the  ease  and 
ioxory  uf  iadependeiioe,  (ha  carei  of  their  faded  and 
iroken  down  wives,  know  no  relaxation."  Are  farmers 
Bore  avaricioiu  than  other  men,  and  is  the  dollar  Ihtir 
M>1j  standard  of  respeotabilitj  t  I  have  aiwaji  sappo- 
red  tbal  wealth  was  more  powerfal  in  the  citv,  and 
unoDg  commercial  men,  than  in  an  agricnltnral  com- 
nanily;  and  where,  if  not  in  the  ooontry,  do  wives  re- 
wive  their  daa  share  of  kindness  and  attention  from  their 
iiisbsnds  1  In  tbU  section  of  New  England,  the  wives 
md  danghteta  enjoy  (ha  reward  of  their  toil  aoooer  than 
iie  husiisnds  end  farmersj  owing  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
hat  the  female  character  is  more  sosceptibla  lo  the  al- 
aremeniants  of  fsefaion  and  luxury  than  (ha  other  sex, 
Ml  that  there  are  more  fine  ladies  than  gentlemen,  to 
M  fonnd  in  farmer's  familiea.  The  writer  in  the  Re- 
Miblican  goes  on  to  saj,  "  that  from  sach  a  life,  the 
pris  of  onr  day  are  learning  lo  shrink,  becanse  they 
Enow  ihey  are  to  be  saorifioed."  Oirl*  who  have 
>een  taught  to  despise  labor,  and  to  spend  their  lime 
n  frivolous  amniements,  would  of  coarse  shrink  from 
meh  a  life.  But  those  who  are  willing  to^ie  useful, 
«ho  desire  to  beoome  truly  independent,  know  that  Itaoy 
tre  making  no  Baoriflca  in  beeoniing  farmers'  wives. 
There  is  one  clase  of  writers  who  would  deprive  the 
*armer'B  family  of  all  participation  in  the  aocoraplish- 
Dents  of  modern  female  education,  and  oonsider  them 
it  only  for  the  drudges  which  the  first  writer  alluded  to 
leecribes  them  to  be.  This  latter  claea  would  graoioos- 
j  allow  them  to  spend  ibeir  winter  eveainga  in  listen* 
Dg  to  soma  nseFnl,  praotioal  work  on  natural  hisloiy, 
be  management  of  bees  and  the  like,  read  by  one  mem- 
>er  of  the  family,  while  the  rest  are  employed  in  knit- 
ing.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider  them  capable  of 
ipprecialing  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  elegant  litera- 
tire.  Perhaps  they  might  permit  them  to  readThomp- 
od'b  Seasons,  and  BloamQeld'e  "  Farmer's  Boy,"  as 
laving  reference  to  tnral  pursuits  in  gvneral.  Is  there 
iny  resMin  why  a  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  shontd 
lot  receive  the  same  educatioD,  and  be  allowed  lo  read 
he  same  books  which  are  oonsider«d  proper  fbr  female* 

Kow  I,  (or  one,  protest  agunst  this  constant  interfe- 
ence  with  our  rights  and  privilegea.  Farmers  are  as 
ntelligent,  and  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
tt  the  merchant  or  mechanio,  or  the  proCeHional  man, 
md  they  here  too  muofa  A«edomtobe  placed  under  the 
[nardianship  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  them  or 
heir  etnployment.  Let  us  spend  onr  time  as  we 
•lease,  provided  no  other  person's  rights  are  interfered 
rith.  if  we  prefer  doing  our  own  cooking  to  having  it 
lalf  done  by  girle  who  feet  little  interest  in  doing  it 
retlj  why  may  we  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  t 

There  are  some  who  seem  lo  think  the  farmer  in  a 
■ety  degraded  condiiian,  and  vbo  kindly  wish  to  ale- 
■ate  him.  Now  if  ibis  is  really  thmr  ohjeot,  the  best 
vsy  to  accomplish  it,  wonid  be  to  endeavor  to  render 
■bor  respectable,  tod  to  teaob  the  rising  genwmtion 


that  industry  is  the  sorest  rokd  to  respeetability.  Ther« 
oaa  certainly  be  no  employment  ao  well  calcnlateU  io 
reOne  the  character,  and  'develop  the  noblest  faculties 
of  cor  nature,  as  farming,  provided  the  cnllivation  of 
the  mind  is  not  neglected;  and  for  this  there  Is  no  ne< 
oessity,  and  indeed  no  excuse.  Any  farmer  can  find 
sufBoieat  time  and  opportunities  for  reading  and  slady ,  if 
he  i*  diipoeed  lo  improve  (hem.  A  Faiiub'b  Dauuii- 
TB>.    Manchtittr,  Vt.,  Sipl.  20,  1S49. 

A  Ckeap  Pam  Gate. 

This  design  i*  for  «  gat*  Ibnr  feel  high  aad 
twelve  feet  long ;  bat  they  can  ba  made  of  any  re- 
quired length  or  height     The  rails  and  forward  up. 


right  are  2+3  inches,  and  the  hind  upright  3-f-4, 
framed  together.  The  cross  pieces  may  be  round, 
made  of  small  hemlocks  and  peeled,  or  they  may  ba 
of  sawed  stuff  an  inch  square.  The  rails  are  bored 
with  an  inch  anger,  two  holes  aide  by  side,  aad 
slanted  each  way  to  accommodate  the  cross  pieces, 
which  are  a  foot  apart.  After  the  gate  is  pot  to- 
gether, nail  tbe  cross  pieces  at  each  end,  and  nail 
them  together  in  iho  middle  with  wrought  nails, 
which  should  be  clinohod.  The  post  on  which  the 
gate  is  hnng,  has  a  plank  cap  on  top  with  a  hols 
through  it  fbr  tbe  round  tenon  on  the  upright  piece 
of  the  gate ;  at  the  bottom  it  may  turn  in  a  piece  ot 
wood  morticed  into  the.post,  or  what  is  much  bel- 
ter, in  a  stone,  with  a  hole  drilled  in  it  about  sq 

The  advantages  of  this  gate  are,  its  cheapnest 
— a  man  can  make  one  in  about  six  hours,  aad  there 
is  no  iron  about  it  except  the  nails, — and  it  will  not 
(Bg,  as  the  cross  pieces  brace  each  way,  thus  re< 
medjing  the  great  defect  to  which  gates  are  liable. 
W.  L.  Eaton.  EatI  Wtart,  N.  S. 
Cblem*  tor  Llm  8to^. 

I  have  a  water-lime  oistera  tan  feet  in  diametMr, 
and  six  feet  deep,  which  has  been  estimated  to  hold 
90  barrels.  For  nearly  two  meaths  of  oar  lat*  ve- 
ry dry  season,  it  has  chiefly  fuinishad  the  drink  for 
half  a  doien  cows  and  fonr  horses,  while  many  far- 
mora  who  had  no  suoh  oisieins,  drove  their  cattlo 
to  oousiderahle  distances. 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  has  been  foand  thkt 
the  rain  from  tbe  roofs  of  the  neoessary  building* 
on  a  farm,  is  sufficient,  if  saved,  for  all  their  live 
stock  through  the  yesrj  and  we  put  tbe  question, 
Are  not  HiUrn*  as  cheap  as  vtlli  t  Many  well*  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Hamilton 
Group,  are  not  fed  by  springs  in  severe  drouths, 
and  become  in  aSect,  cisterns,  soon  to  be  eshaosted. 
Witboot  any  roof  to  turn  in  more  water,  they  ara 
useless  till  the  soaking  rains  of  aatamn,  saturat* 
aot  only  the  soil,  but  the  subsoil  to  comiderable 
depths.  On  the  oontrary,  a  cistern  which  depeodi 
on  a  roof  for  its  supply,  nay  find  hasiuess  for  ita 
pninp  after  a  very  moderate  ahawer. 
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Water-lime  cisterns  will  not  yield  soft  water  f»r 
4  long  time  after  they  are  in  use.  Ours  was  pics- 
tered  anew  five  years  ago,  and  great  improvement 
it  yet  needed  in  its  quality  for  washing.  Another 
Eint  may  be  useful.  Water-lime  piaster  requires  to 
be  covered  up  completely  from  the  frost.  After  an 
unsuccessful  experiment,  we  had  timbers  laid  across 
the  cistern,  covered  with  two-inch  plank,  asd  pine 
•havings  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  It  was  then 
carefully  sodded  over,  and  we  have  discovered  no 
encroachment  by  the  frost.     AquAaius. 

89"  A  lady  at  my  elbow  says^  the  expanse  (in- 
eluding  damage)  of  driving  cows  long  distanoea  to 
water,  is  greater  than  to  turn  all  the  rain  from  the 
barn  roof  into  cisterns;  and  she  also  suggests  that 
farmers  should  not  bring  their  cattle  round  the 
house,  or  into  the  door-yard,  where  mud  would  be 
made  for  their  wives  to  scold  over. 


Profits  of  Fanning. 


Eds.  Cttltivator^-I  notice  an  article  in  the 
September  number  of  Th$  CuUivatorf  signed  "  A 
FAEMsa,  HilUdaltj  Columbia  County ,'*  containing 
statements  of  the  comparative  productiveness  of 
capital  and  labor,  as  applied  to  farming  and  other 
pursuits,  suggested  by  the  table  in  the  July  number 
of  your  paper,  giving  the  estimate  of  the  principal 
products  of  Seneca  coanty,  for  the  year  1848.  He 
•ays — "  that  notwithstanding  the  superior  advanta- 
ges and  management  of  the  farmers  of  Seneca 
county,  still  the  income  on  their  capital  and  labor 
is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  our  country."  Now,  on  ex- 
amining that  table,  I  find  the  following  results,  viz: 
that  the  average  nett  profit  over  cost  of  production 
on  the  land  devoted  to  wheat,  was  $11.25  per  acre; 
On  the  land  in  Barley,  $6.13  per  acre;  on  that  in 
Oats,  $5  per  acre ;  and  on  the  corn  lands,  $7.25  per 
acre;  and  that  the  average  of  the  whole  64,363 
acres,  devoted  to  these  four  principal  products,  was 
$9  per  acre. 

Assuming  the  average  value  of  these  lands  to  be 
$50  per  acre,  which  I  imagine  is  a  liberal  estimate, 
I  find  that  the  income  or  nett  profit  of  capital  would 
be,  on  the  wheat  lands,  22^  per  cent. ;  on  that  in 
barley,  12|  per  cent;  on  that  in  oats,  10  per  cent; 
and  on  that  in  corn  14i  per  cent. ;  and  the  average 
rate  upon  the  whole  64,363  acres,  18  per  cent,  nett 
profit  !  Now  I  would  ask,  what  ''  other  of  the 
great  industrial  interests  of  our  country  "  does  or 
can  produce  an  *^  income  on  their  evpital  and  la- 
bor "  like  this?  Certainly  not  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England,  which  I  believe  to  be  at  this  time 
as  profitable  as  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world — and  which,  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  have  not  netted  their  owners  fer  the 
ten  years  past,  a  profit  exceeding  7  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  their  capital. 

In  the  same  September  number  of  The  Cultiva- 
tor,  is  a  statement  of  the  products  of  the  Lakeland 
farm  of  Mr.  Foster,  in  that  same  Seneca  county,  in 
which  55  acres  of  wheat  land,  (the  only  crop  of 
which  particulars  are  given,)  are  stated  to  have 
produced  28  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land! 
Certainly  I  would  not  offer  this  premium  farm  as  an 
iBzponent  of  farming  in  general,  but  I  take  it  in 
some  measure  as  an  exponent  of  what  farming 
might  fte,  if  the  same  skill,  economy  and  capital 
was  devoted  to  it  as  there  is  to  many  other  of  the 
great  industrial  pursuits.  Again,  *'  A  Farmer'' 
says  that  "  the  income  of  all  the  other  great  indus- 
trial interests  of  our  country.  Is  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus to  be  from  one  hundred  to  two  httndre^l  pr  cent. 


upon  their  capitals/'  and  to  prove  tidsj  quptain 
note,  the  census  of  Massachusettt  for  1845,  viien 
the   manufacturing   capital  of  that  Suie  it  w 
down  at  over  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  tad  tb 
value  of  their  products  at  nearly  eighty -eigkt  oii. 
lions  '*  or,'*  he  adds,  *'  near  two  hondrej  pr  cent. 
on  capital  employed,  and  near  $700  anauil  m^^ 
from  the  labor  of  ea  ch  individual."    Here,  it  leu 
to  me,  is  an  important  error,  occasioned  l^imim 
out  of  view  the  value  of  the  raw  materiil  vkiek 
the  manufacturers  work  upon,  and  whick,  ^a|i 
constituting  a  great  part  of  the  valae  of  tbeir  pa. 
ductions  when  finished^  is  yet  ia  do  sesse  iki\T  ^ 
duction;    for   example — the  cotton  manuficteRr, 
out  of  a  pound  of  cotton,  costing  12  cents,  pro4i- 
oes  three  yards  of  cloth,  which  netta  him  nz  cesti 
per  yard,  amounting  to  18  cents.    Kow  the  prciiie' 
tion  of  kit  labor  and  capital  is  not  18  centt-it  ii 
only   tix  cents,  the  increased  vake  of  the  e«tt» 
over  its  cost,  and  this  is  about  the  average  prop«< 
tion  of  the  products  of  our  manofactarera  gecenl- 
ly.     So  that  instead  of  taking  the  tacoM  0/ c<pi< 
tal  and  labor  employed  in  manufactoriag  ia  Uissk' 
chusetts  at  the  "  value  of  their  prodocts"  vbei 
sold,  it  should  be  stated  at  only  oai*t)iuiI  of  tht 
amount  j  thus,  the  income  from  the  capital  uUi- 
bor  of  the  manufacturers  of  Massachosetts  shosli 
be  put  down  at  twenty-nine  millions,  Inste&d  of 
eighty-seven  millions  and  over — which  Tonld  lem 
for  each  hand  employed,   230  dollars  aniiiiali^,  a- 
stead  of  near  $700,''  as  stated  by  your  comsposd- 
ent;  and  showing  too,  the  earnings  of  uidivi^a&li 
oiigAged  in  agriculture,  by  his  own  statemefit.  tc 
be  ilearly  seventy  dollars  per  year  more  th&s  tbcse 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  &c. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profits  of  capital  ilI  Ii- 
bor  devoted  to  agriculture,  have  never  been&scfr 
tained  anit  understood  in  this  country,  and  t^t:  1 
more  thorough  examination  and  calcaJation  v.^jli 
show,  that  agriculture  might  be  made  to  be  vht 
God  intended  it  should  be,  the  most  fTofiU^u  u 
well  as  the  moet  natural  and  fcappyparsaitofmn. 
ENquinxR.     Stockbridge^  Mau.,  Oct.  5, 1S49. 


Agrlosllanil  Show  to  Scstlsa^* 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  "  The  ScoUuh  Ipid 
tural  Journal,"  containing  an  aoconst  of  the  sW  ef 
the  Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society,  held  it  A^ 
deen  in  August  last.  It  was  the  fourth  ejcbibitiofi  a 
this  association,  and  appears  to  have  beeaiifiedi^ 
play  of  stock,  implements,  f\ruits,  &o.  At  ihe&sHf. 
at  which  the  Earl  dT  AnEjiDKEir  presided,  Mr.  fusi 
Miles,  formerly  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mYxM,  a 
a  very  felicitous  manner,  to  n  toast.  "  Heiaiite'** 
a  son  of  a  New  York  farmer  who  bad  receiTe^  ^ 
first  prizes  from  agricultural  societies.  Tliej  can* 
on  a  reciprocity  system  iq  the  agricnltsral  wkmf 
the  United  States,  which  deserved  attentioa.  For* 
stance,  the  society  of  New- York  co-operated  viik  if 
per  Canada,  and  exchanged  the  right  of  competing  a 
the  respective  societies.  The  exhibition  of  liw-fiw 
which  he  had  seen  that  day,  was  superior  to  ^ai^ 
was  accustomed  to  see  in  America— oot  in  nomber,  W 
in  quality.  He  had  been  extremely  veU  ^^  ^ 
observe  the  perfection  to  which  the  caltivaiioa  of  aws 
had  been  carried  in  Scotland.  He  had  picked  f»» 
berries  in  tbe  open  air  in  Florida,  in  the  month  of  f^ 
ruary  j  but  he  had  certainly  never  seen  better  stm^^ 
ries,  cherries,  and  peaches,  than  he  »^»*5'!*^ 
cultural  Show  that  day.  He  had  seen,  \»M,  ^^ 
pears  and  apples,  but  altogether  he  hsd  >w»«*fT 
at  such  an  exhibition  of  fnrft  in  this  Mrt^f  J^ 
where  there  must  be  so  short  •eaioiisw  With  iwef"' 
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lo  Sir  James  Elpliimtone'c  remarks  regardhig  the  soar* 
>ity  of  agrioukural  iinplemenUy  he  would  take  leave  to 
My,  that  the  iorentive  genios  o(  the  Yankee  had  oon* 
irived  a  great  namber  of  these  impleinents.  One  rea- 
ms might  be  the  cheap  rate  at  which  patents  might  be 
ieoured— ^or  $30  any  invention  might  be  patented , 
rom  a  mooso-trap  tu  a  steam^engiee.  (Laughter  and 
ipplause.)  He  was  a  stranger  in  this  eity,  and  he 
»ald  say,  withoot  compromisittg  himself  as  an  Ameri« 
tmn  and  a  repuUicaa,  that  he  bad  drank  the  ksalth  of 
he  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  to  the  Navy  and 
Irmy  of  Great  Britain,  lor  he  ooasidered  that  the  gov* 
imments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  dif- 
ered  far  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  (I«oud  cheers.) 
le  considered  it  rational,  and  even  landable,  in  an  in- 
lividnal  to  leave  hii  own  country  with  some  national 
arejadice  in  it*  fiavor;  but  whatever  prejadioe  he  enter* 
Ained  against  Great  Britain  had  been  entirely  dispriled 
attee  his  airqniiiintanee  with  it.  In  eonolasion,  Mr. 
liiles  returned  hie  eurdlal  thanks  for  the  honor  which 
iftd  been  done  to  his  ooontiy  and  to  bimielf.  (Loud 
ipplanse.)''  

Improved  Cotswold  I9heep« 

In  answer  to  ''J.  P.  R."  in  our  September  nnmber, 
r.  W.  Wasb,  Esq.,  of  Benryville,  Clark  county,  Ya., 
irrites:  ^<  I  import  the  impraved  Cotswold,  called  by 
KMne  New  Oxfordshire,  for  my  own  private  use,  not 
or  speeolatioa  by  sale."  He  states  that  he  has  pur- 
chased a  part  of  his  sheep  from  Mr.  Charles  Large, 
lear  Lechdale,  Oxfordshire.  Mr.  W.  says:  "  I  wrote 
\o  him  to  send  me  none  but  Royal  Prise  Sheep,  wben- 
»ver  he  could  spare  them.  I  put  no  limit,  but  paid  the 
lom  he  demanded :  presuming  that  the  best,  of  course, 
nrould  be  exhibited  for  the  priie,  and  especially  direct- 
ing none  to  be  sent  but  the  priae  sheep.  Last  year  I 
received  two  ewes  from  the  pen  that  took  the  prise  at 
the  Royal  8ociety*s  Show  at  York ;  this  year  I  have  pur- 
chased &Y^  of  the  ewes  that  took  the  prize  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Norwich,  to  come  over  this  fall 
sAer  being  topped  by  a  ram  weighing,  aKve,  420  lbs., 
whioh  took  the  priae  of  £40  as  the  boit  shearling  long- 
wooHed  ram,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show 
n  1847.  When  I  use  die  words  '  royal  priae,'  I  mean, 
Uways,  the  prke  given  by  the  Roral  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England.  I  do  so  to  aveki  an  nnneoessary  (Ve- 
fnent  moltipliei^  of  worAs,  believing  the  term  used 
would  be  fully  understood,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Qussn  hefsd/indimdu^ly  gave  any  prize,  and  of  eoure 
[  could  not  be  suspeeted  of  wishiAg  to  mislead  by  an  im* 
proper  expression." 


Decay  <yf  TuAb«r» 


E^s.  COLtivAToa-*There  ave  few  people  more 

deeply  interested  in  that  species  of  knowledge, 
nrhieh  will  enable  us  to  detect  the  oauee,  and  lead 
no  to  the  discovery  of  meaaa  whereby  we  ntay  de- 
lay the  deoay  of  timber  used  in  building,  than  the 
farmer ;  yet  how  few  there  are  who  pretead  to  any 
knowledge  en  the  subject,  further  than  the  adoption 
of  some  faTorite  idea,  such  as  setting  ihaco-poats 
lop-end  in  the  ground,  or  cutting  timber  at  a  parti- 
cular time  in  the  moon,  or  oharring  the  lower  end 
of  fence  posts,  Sec,  without  going  baok  further 
than  the  first  step  towards  the  cause,  if  any  exists, 
of  the  Bueeesa  of  a  fancy  theory. 

Circumstances  frequently  arise  in  practice  which 
would  seem  to  verify  any  favorite  theory  that  might 
be  adopted.  For  instance,  there  areno  two  adjoin- 
ing trees  of  the  same  species,  perhaps,  that  would 
ondare  the  same  leni^th  of  time  without  decay  j  nor 
is  there  any  one  tree  whose  ports  ate  all  eqaally 
flarable^  the  top  part  may  be  more  durahlo  than 


the  butt,  in  one  tree ;  and  another  in  the  immediato 
vicinity,  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  different  age, 
may  be  precisely  the  reverse.  Hence  the  variont 
conoloeions  which  have  been  arrived  at  from  expe- 
riments without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
premature  decay. 

There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  that  has  not  au- 
thority for  being  the  best  time  for  felling  timber; 
and  each  author  gives  philosophical  reasons  as  far 
as  they  go  j  but  as  the  business  of  our  philosophy  is 
to  sustain  our  conclusions,  which  have  been  estab* 
Ibhed  by  experience,  and  of  course,  <as  we  think) 
cannot  be  wrong,  we  barely  bring  a  few  isolated 
facts  as  sufficient  proof  after  our  experieaoe,  to  e«« 
tablish  the  theory  beyond  a  doubt,  when  perhaps  il 
those  same  facts  were  presented  in  connection  with 
others,  which  would  serve  to  arrange  them  in  their 
proper  order,  they  would  sustain  quite  a  different 
ooncluBion.  There  is  a  right  place  to  begin,  as  all 
good  farmers  will  be  inclined  to  admit,  to  do  any- 
thing they  have  to  do,  and  no  one  has  more  to  do 
with  this  asbjeot;  ^hich  is  best  considered,  by 
seeking  to  deeigaate  that  part  of,  or  subatanoe  in 
timber,  in  which  decay  Arst  commences.  This 
has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Kyan  as  albnmen, 
which  he  says  is  the  cause  of  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation.  The  celebrated  chemist  Fonrcroy,  says 
there  are  live  distinct  species  of  vegetable  ferment* 
ation;  the  aaocharino,  the  coloring,  the  vinous,  the 
acetous,  and  the  putrefactive;  but  none  are  con* 
cerned  in  premature  deoay  but  the  putrefactive.  If 
then  we  take  Mr.  ICyan's  opinion,  which  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  by  all  who  have  observed  the 
subject  to  any  extent,  we  shall  arrive  at  our  eon- 
elusion,  that  the  year  and  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  a  tree  contains  the  least  albumen,  is  the  best 
time  to  out  it,  unless  the  fibres  of  the  wood  havo 
been  too  muoh  weakened  by  age  or  disease.  All 
timber  fbr  durability,  should  be  mature  in  its  growth, 
and  if  not  diseased,  it  may  stand  a  number  of  years 
after  to  advantage,  if  to  guard  against  deoay  be 
the  main  object. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  particular  time  in  the  yeat 
when  timber  may  be  cut  to  favor  its  durability.  In 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  that  point,  we  may 
locate  it  in  the  month  of  October  in  this  climate, 
for  more  reasons  than  have  ever  been  mentioned* 
We  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  there  i« 
in  the  timber  at  this  season,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  albumen  and  cambium,  if  not  all  other  organio 
fluids  liable  to  produoe  that  species  of  fermentation 
which  fnrniahes  the  acid  neoossary  to  unite  with  tho 
albomen  to  produce  the  putrefactive  fermentation. 
In  cutting  timber  at  this  season  of  the  vear,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  five  or  six  months  of  weather  cold 
enough  to  prevent  any  species  of  fermentation,  dr 
the  piropagation  of  any  apeoiea  of  fungi ;  which  is 
time  enough,  with  proper  eare,  to  prevent  any  ia* 
herent  cause  of  decay. 

We  also  have  good  authority  for  cutting  timber 
in  mid -winter ;  but  our  own  observation  will  create 
a  doubt,  when  we  see  a  tree  with  f^U  grown  leavee 
in  the  spring,  that  had  been  entirely  severed  firom 
its  toots  the  previous  winter.  The  deoay  of  Umber 
is  generally  accompanied,  if  not  caused,  by  some 
speoios  of  ftingi,  the  spotes  being  attracted  by  the 
albumen,  or  perhaps  by  the  action  of  the  albumea 
and  acid,  which  together  produoe  that  species  of 
fermen  tat  10  a  peculiar  to  decay.  Whether  this  ho 
the  ease  or  not,  it  is  evident  from  every  day  obaer- 
vation,  that  tho  exeitiag  cause  of  decay  in  healthy 
timber,  ia  produced  by  some  external  iafluonee, 
which  enters  the  porea  of  the  wood  where  the  grai«s 
have  been  oik  acrass^  m6ro  readily  than  it  doea  lat« 
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«r«Uy  through  th«  nnbrokeii  graiM,  which  it  thib 
o«tt6e  of  decay  in  the  ends  of  a  loff  ^  while  all  other 
parts  remain  eomparatiyely  sound.  It  also  faYors 
the  fVeqoent  observation,  that  a  roond  fence  post, 
the  ftill  BtKe  of  the  tree,  will  last  longer  than  one 
of  the  same  size  split  from  a  larger  tree. 

The  idea  of  charring  the  lower  ends  of  fence 
poets,  was  probably  taken  from  the  well  known 
practice  of  architects  charring  wood  to  be  laid  into 
walls,  or  in  places  where  it  is  subject  to  dry  rot* 
It  can  be  of  but  little  service  to  timber  for  any  pur- 
pose, that  has  not  been  thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
afterwards  kept  dry.  The  object  of  charring  is  to 
destroy  the  seeds  or  spawn  of  the  fungi,  if  any  have 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  timber,  but  if  the 
timber  be  not  dry,  or  if  exposed  to  wet  afterwards, 
the  charring  can  be  of  very  little  if  any  protection 
against  th«  common  effects  of  moisture  in  timber. 
It  is  possible  that  the  moisture  which  enters  through 
the  charred  surface,  may  be  so  purified  as  not  to  be 
s6  liable  to  putrefactive  fermentation,  as  that  which 
enters  through  other  parts ;  then  in  order  to  deriv« 
benefit  froai  charring  fence  posts,  they  should  b« 
«harred  above  as  well  as  below  ground.     DsAjr.'— 


writes:  ''Our  Fair  was  most meeeiM.  Tlseidii 
wen  numerous  and  exoeHcst.  Ths  lunet  cqul  tg 
any  former  exhibitioa ;  and  this  eoon^  ku  fnketi 
many  of  the  finest  animals  ia  the  ststs.  Tlwcibwd^ 
partments  were  good,  and  as  geasrsJly  wmgj^  m 
this  celebration^  that  the  viU^s  of  Onk  waowded 
for  two  dayS)  taxing  the  liberal  boapitility  of  t!\  i^ 
residents,  for  the  aooommodatioasBdeamfertQfiiata 
from  a  distanoe.  The  daam  wu  tkmikiij  mn,nL 
thousands  dispersed  at  thd  cloug  of  Us  fiur,  vithtU 
kindest  feelings,  and  hopaa  for  smb^  tai  flft^efwii 
gatberiagsy  l&e  " 


Exhibitions  of  Agricvltnral  Societies* 

A  greater  interest  has  been  manifested  in  these  ex- 
hibiHons  the  present  year,  than  at  any  former  period. 
From  all  quarters  we  hear  that  the  displays  have  been 
en  an  increased  scale,  and  the  people  have  turned  out 
to  witness  them  in  unprecedented  crowds,  often  in  lace 
of  wind  and  storm.  We  have  received  accounts  from 
the  following  societies: 

New  York. — Counties — Queens,  Saflblk,  Rensselaer, 
Saratoga,  WashlngioO;  Essex,  Clinton,  Jefferson,  Fal- 
ton,  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Madison,  Onondaga,  Seneca,  Ca- 
jruga,  Ontario,  Orleans,  Monroe,  Livingston,  Genesee, 
Erie,  Niagara,  Wayne.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have 
accounts  from  several  town  associations,  particularly 
Avon,  Livingston  county,  and  Vernon,  Oneida  county. 
Several  counties  have  adopted  the  plan  of  making  per- 
manent enclosures  and  erecting  suitable  buildings  for 
Che  shows,  oharging  all,  except  members  of  the  societies 
and  invited  guests,  a  small  admission-fee.  This  is  the 
ttue  plan,  and  will,  under  proper  management,  put  the 
societies  in  possession  of  funds  which  may  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  various  improvements.  The  Reus* 
aelaer  county  society  has  excellent  fixtures  at  Troy,  and 
received  at  the  last  exhibition  $2,200.  Saratoga  has 
provided  grounds  at  Mecbanicsville,  and  at  its  first  exhi- 
bitioa there,  the  present  season,  received  a  liberal 
acquisition  to  its  funds.  Essex  and  Clinton  have  made 
e  location  at  Keeseville,  and  hold  their  exhibitions  on 
the  same  grounds  and  at  the  same  time.  A  colleotioa 
of  seven  to  eight  hundred  dollars,  was  made  at  the  first 
show  held  under  this  system,  this  season. 

CowNscTictrr. — ^Litchfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
wad  Fairfield. 

Massacrusstti.— -Berkshire,  (shows  at  Pittsfield 
and  Great  Barringtpn)  Woroeater,  Norfolk,  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Plymouth,  Bristol. 

VcBMOirr .-^Windsor,  Rutland,  Addison  and  Chitten- 
den. 

MicHiOAif .— Frst  State  Fair,  at  Detroit-^2,800  re- 
eeived  from  the  sale  of  tickets  and  for  memberships. 

GxoaoiA.— State  Fair  at  Stone  Mountain  erowd 
eatimated  at  six  thousand.  The  SmUkem  CuHwoiin' 
eays  it  was  **  the  great  event  of  the  season,"  and  that 
''everybody  went  away  highly  gratified." 

We  shall  undoubtedly  receive  further  aooounts,  and 
be  able  to  give  more  particulars  hereafter. 

Ia  ralatioo  to  Seoeoa  Co.,  N.  Y.,  J.  DxLArnuD,  Esq., 


Ftamlkhg  ia  FeaAtylvaahu 

The  following  aotiee  of  the  prodsctssf  mnlhn 
in  Montgomery  oooaty,  P«.,  iafuniM  bf  tk  fim 
tovm  Register: 

Mr.  George  Hiltner,  who  lives  oi  \m  ftn,  is  tb 
northeastern  pert  of  the  township,  eoHMMf  22  mri 
of  cleared  laml,  gave  an  aoeouat  of  iv  ]ndMt,  n  U> 
lows:  ¥nieat,  16  bosh,  on  one  sore,  imuc  117,00. 
Rye,  60  bush,  on  8  acres,  amount  $30.  Cm,$OUuk, 
on  3  aorea,  amount  $36.  Apples,iOM.,MMiBt$2. 
Hay,  8  tons  on  8  aeres,  amount  $96.  Oiii,40hdb. 
on  3  aoree,  amount  $12.  Poultry,  50,  aaont  $12. 
Sff^y  ^  ^'t  amount f6,25.  Bottsr,  500ns,aB<wBt 
$100.  Calves,  4,  amount  $20.  FMsUmi,  40  tesk^ 
amount  $28.  Pork,  fiOO  lhs.,aaMNBit$36.  TketMe 
aoMNint  from  the  products  of  Mr.  H.'s  fiusiuaiDfSiJ. 

Mr.  Fraoois  Davis,  who  lives  en  kit  hni,'ntkB 
eastern  part  of  the  township,  not  kt  Iran  tkbie W 
tween  it  and  Whitpain,  oontaining  47  scniofckifel 
land,  gave  the  following  aoeouat  of  its  pfohes: 
Wheat  100  bush,  on  4i  aores,  amonat  $10$.  Rn,  14 
bush,  on  14  aors,  amount  $9,80.  Gom,  S00hirii.fl 
7  acres,  amount  $120.  Hay,  20  torn,  on  14  aeo, 
amount  $240.  Oau,  200  bush,  on  6  sctm, aoout  |M. 
Poultry,  60,  amount  $18.  ^ggs,  150  dot., «booh($24. 
Batter,  900  Ifaa.,  amount  $180.  Cslfcs,  6,  laotf 
$24.  Potatoes,  6  bush.,  amount  $4.  Pork,  1000 k. 
amount  $60.  The  whole  amooiit  from  the  pnkti  d 
Mr.  D.'s  farm  was  $984,80. 

Mr.  George  Frees,  who  Uv«s  oa  Uf  fans,  Mirth 
last  mentioned,  containing  44  soret  of  eh«d  in^ 
gave  an  aooount  of  its  products  as  iolbui:  Wimt, 
120  bush,  on  5  aores,  amooBt  $138.  Rje  15  boA  « 
i  acre,  amount  $12.  Com,  200  bodi.  oa  6  Mfts, 
amount  $120.  Apples,  60  bush.  sDOOst  $11  Hif, 
22  tons  on  14  aores,  amount  $264.  Osti,  S40  iia^ 
on  6  acres,  amount  $72.  Poultry,  100,  ta^^* 
Eggs,  100  doB.,  amount  $14.  Battsr,  U0O  ^ 
amount  $240.  Calves,  7,  amount  $35.  ^^"^^ 
bush.,  amount  $16.  Pork,  1500  !b8.,sinooiit<)0.  Tm 
whole  amount  firom  the  products  of  Mr.  F.^fua*** 
$1053. 

Mr.  Henry  Lysinger,  who  lives  os  the  Genu* 
town  and  Perkiomen  turnpike,  on  his  little  ft») 
oontaining  11  acres  of  cleared  land,  gtre  u  >|' 
count  of  the  products  as  follows:  Wheat,  iObuh. 
on  1  acre,  amount  $22.     Rye,  12  baah-oaiic^. 
amount  $8.40.     Corn,  75  bush,  on  Htcrt,  wool 
$45.      Apples,    100  bush.,  amooot  $25.  H15. 
tons,  on  3  aeres,  amount  $72.    Posltiy,  30,  wont 
$10.     Eggs,  25  doi.,  amount  $5.    Bott«r,350i^' 
amount  $70.     Calves,  2,  amoant  $10.    Potitow  ' 
bosh.,  amount  $6.     Pork,  700  Ibi.,  ^^^, 
The  whole  amount  from  the  prodnctt  of  Jlr.  i*- 
little  farm,  was  $313.40. 

Mr.  Andrew  Reed  gave  an  aoooost  of  tie  p 

ducts  of  the  fhrm  on  which  he  li? ««,  ■»'  ^'T^T 
creek,  containing  117  acres  of  okared  M,  "J 
lows,  via.:  Wheat,  400  bush,  oa  1* »«'*•' fTj 
ing  to,  at  prions  sold,  $420.    Bye,  15  buk.>« 
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ftere,  amount  $12.  Corn,  400  bash,  on  15  acrei, 
B.moant  $860.  Apples,  600  bvsh.,  amoont  $66. 
Hay,  60  tons,  on  BO  acres,  amoant  $650.  Oats, 
MM)  bush,  on  15  acres,  amoant  $176.  Poultry,  100, 
nmount  $30.  Eggs,  150  doa.,  amoant  $22.50. 
B otter,  4000  lbs.,  amoant  $1160.  CaWes  sold,  22, 
Lmoont  $154.  Potatoes,  60  bush.,  amount  $40. 
Pork,  3500  lbs.,  amount  $210«  The  whole  amoant 
>f  prodocts  from  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  R.  lives, 
nras  $3196.60.  Mr.  Reed  has  23  very  fine  cows, 
(ome  of  which  are  worth  from  $40  to  $50. 

Mr.  Henry  Ortlip,  who  lives  on  a  farm  about  a 
aile  below  Norristowa,  on  theRidgeroad  tarnpike, 
containing  48  aeres  of  cleared  land,  and  4  acres  of 
woodland,  and  keeps  a  public  house,  gave  the  fol- 
owin|^  aooouDt  of  its  products,  viz.  t  Wheat,  100 
tush.,  on  7  acres  of  land,  amounting  to,  at  prices 
old,  $1 10.  Rye,  50  bush,  on  5  acres,  amount  $35. 
^orn,  120  bash,  on  7  aeres,  amoant  $72.  Apples, 
10  buah.,  amoont  $10.  Hay,  15  tons  on  14  acres, 
imount  $225.  Oats,  224  bush,  on  9  acres,  amount 
;75.  Poultry,  70,  amoant  $28.  Eggs,  100  doz., 
.meant  $14.  Butter,  150  lbs.,  amount  $37.50. 
rimothy  seed,  1  bush.,  amount  $3.  Calves  sold, 
t,  amount  $10.  Potatoes,  30  bush.,  amount  $25. 
^ork,  1100  lbs.,  amount  $66.  The  whole  amount 
f  the  products  from  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  O. 
ives,  was  $710.50. 

Mr.  Thomas  Livezy,  who  lives  on  his  farm,  on 
he  Germantown  and  Perkiomen  turnpike,  contain- 
ng  *105  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  11  acres  of  wood- 
and,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  products 
rom  his  farm,  viz.:  Wheat,  600  bush.,  on  16 
Lcres,  amount  $550.  Rye,  on  1  acre,  amount  $20, 
:?orn,  800  bush,  on  15  acres,  amount  $480.  Ap* 
>le8,  20  bosh.,  amoant  $8.  Tnrneps,  200  bush., 
Lmoant  $40.  Hay,  70  tons,  on  44  acres,  $1050. 
3at8,  300  bush.,  on  6  acres,  amoant  $100.  Poul< 
;ry,  100,  amount  $25.  £ggs,  60  doz.,  amount  $9. 
Butter,  400  lbs.,  amoant  $80.  Cattle  sold  as  pro- 
loots  of  his  farm,  amount  $300.  Clover  seed,  7 
lush. ,  amount  $35.  Timothy  seed,  3  bush. ,  amount 
^9.  Calves  sold,  5,  amount  $25.  Potatoes,  70 
bash.,  amoant  $42.  Pork,  2500  lbs.,  amoont  $150. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  products  from  Mr.  L.'s 
Tarm,  was  $2923. 

November* 


ST  ▲  v. 


'■  whb. 


T  eome,  T  come,  with  an  aspect  dretr 
To  aeatlM-  the  leavM,  si  wiUier'd  and  sara; 
I  blow  o*er  the  laadacajpo  my  frof  ty  breath, 
The  plants  to  prepare  ror  a  wintry  death. 


Sad  is  my  wail  in  the  merchant's 
YiMons  of  shipwreck  and  tempests  appear  ; 
He  turns  nn  his  pillow,  unable  to  sleep, 
Or  IsaBS  on  his  desk,  in  rorerie  deep. 

Avarice  gloatt  e'er  oppression  and  wrengrt 
The  miser  scowls,  as  I  whisper,  how  lone 
Wilt  thoa,  firom  the  hireling,  wages  withhold  t 


The  cnrse  of  the  kind,  eornqrteth  thy  gold ! 

The  lone  orphans  listen  in  sorrow, 

As  they  bitterly  think  of  the  soorrow— 

To  them  I  wo«ld  say,  this  troth  ve  may  heed, 

A  Faikw  thoa  hast,  a  Frund  in  thy  need. 

Throogh  the  long  nights  and  eloody  days, 
I  pipe  to  the  weary  farmer  my  lays  ; 
Ther  are  not  sad  lo  the  son  or  the  soil ; 
I  bu  him  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  toil. 

The  granary  Ailed,  the  harrest  all  home, 
His  flocks  and  his  herds  forbidden  to  roam; 
Hale  sons  and  daughters  encircle  his  hearth— 
A  king  might  exchange  his  orown  for  their  mirth. 

list  to  ray  sonr— remember  the  poor- 
Winter,  pale  winter,  is  e*en  a*  the  door-^ 
The  blessings  of  those  who  share  of  thy  bread 
A  halo  of  Joy  wiU  be  to  thy  head. 


■aryUuid  Stsfe  Fair* 

Hon.  John  A.  Kino,  President  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Socity,  and  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  that  association,  attended  the 
Maryland  State  Fair  as  delegates  from  this  State, 
Mr.  J.  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  show  in 
the  Journal  of  this  city,  from  which  we  take  the 
following: 

This  is  the  second  exhibition  of  the  society,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  enterprising  officers. 
The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  remarkably  good,  and 
many  of  the  animals  will  bear  a  eoraparikon  with 
any  which  have  been  shown  in  New- York,  or  in 
any  other  portion  of  this  country.  Col.  Calveet, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  exhibited  29  full  bred 
short  horns,  two  Holstein  or  Dutch  Cows,  four  A]« 
dernys,  several  Ayrshires,  one  Spanish  Cow,  one 
Devon,  and  in  all,  some  forty  or  more.  Many  of 
these  animals  were  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  His 
short  horn  cows  are  mostly  prime  milkers ;  several 
of  them  yielding,  I  was  assured,  from  25  to  34 
quarts  of  milk  daily.  Their  appearance  indicated 
first  rate  dairy  properties.  He  had  two  aged  bulls, 
to  whom  I  believe  the  first  and  second  premiuma 
were  awarded.  One  of  them,  mostly  red,  a  fine, 
noble  animal — that  I  doubt  not  will  leave  valuable 
stock — ^several  heifers  from  him  were  on  the  ground, 
and  their  color  and  form  would  satisfy  even  Deton 
men,  who  so  much  admire  the  red. 

Col.  Horace  Capron,  of  Prince  Georg&^a  county, 
had  the  next  largest  lot  of  cattle.  His  were  Short 
Horns,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  working  oxen,  &e.  Sev- 
ral  of  his  animals  were  of  rare  excellence,  both 
Short  Horn,  Devon  and  Ayrshire.  His  Bull  ^^  YaU 
entine*'  received  the  first  premium  last  year — and 
he  had  two  very  superior  Devon  Bulls— with  all  tho 
fineness,  style,  and  beauty  of  that  breed.  Among 
his  Cows  were  some  very  extraordinary  fine  ani- 
mals. His  Oxen  were  Devons  and  eqaalled  our 
best.  This  stock  was  for  sale;  and  I  noticed  that 
many  had  been  sold  at  prices  varying,  I  believe,  fof 
the  young  and  old,  from  $50  to  $275.  CoK  Capron 
had  three  span  of  Mules  on  the  ground  that  went 
far  to  obviate  my  objection  to  them.  I  now  unite 
with  Mr.  Skinner  in  favor  of  these  useful  animals. 
They  were  large,  active  and  vigorous  animals,  and 
sold  readily  for  $900  the  team. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  exhibitions  of  find 
stock,  but  I  cannot  particularise. 

A.  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  fine  show 
of  Short  Horn  and  mixed  stock. 

Mr.  Holoomb,  of  Delaware,  fine  show  of  Do* 
vons.  Ice. 

W.  6.  Dobbin,  of  Maryland ,» exhibited  a  Holstein 
Bull  and  two  Cows,  imported.  The  bull  was  a 
very  fine  animal,  color  black  and  white,  and  the 
cows  showed,  I  thought,  valuable  dairy  propertiee, 
for  which  the  breed  is  noted  in  Europe. 

The  display  of  long  wooled  Sheep  was  nnnsnally 
rich.  C.  B.  Reybold,  of  Delaware,  had  his  nnrt. 
vailed  New  Oxfordshires  on  the  ground ;  one  fat  two 
year  old  weather  was  slaughtered;  his  weight  not 
far  from  190  lbs.  There  were  several  pens  of 
Sheep^among  others  one  from  Virginia  of  the  same 
breed  as  Mr.  Reybold'S)  and  of  perhaps  equal  ex* 
cellence.  No  fine  wooled  sheep  exhibited ;  and  but 
one  pen  of  South  Downs  which  I  noticed. 

The  Swine  were  very  superior:  Chester  county, 
Leicester,  Delaware,  Berkshire  and  Dutchess  coun- 
ty breeds  were  the  most  prominent.  J.  Wilkinson 
of  the  Mount  Airy  School,  near  Philadelphia,  for* 
merly  from  Dutchess  county,  exhibited  the  Dutohese 
pount^  bree4,  which  w^rtp  much  admired.    He  toM 
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three  pain  of  pigs  6  montlw  old  at  $50  a  pair  to  go 
to  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  I  should  think  a  crosf 
from  them  would  materially  improve  the  swine  of 
of  the  South.  The  show  of  poultry  was  yery  ex- 
tensive  and  of  many  choice  varieties.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  horses  for  which  Maryland  was 
once  so  distinguished,  are  now  much  neglected. 
Obly  some  half  a  dosen  were  on  the  ground,  and 
those  of  no  very  superior  attraction. 

The  show  of  implements  was  large.  The  ladies' 
department  rather  limited.  The  dairy  products 
represented  by  a  few  samples  of  butter,  and  the 
show  of  vegetables  not  large. 

Gen.  Taylor  visited  the  grounds,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  with  the  entire  exhibition.  He  mingled 
freely  with  the  farmers,  and  showed  by  his  inqui- 
ries and  examinations  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
implements  necessary  for  the  farmer,  and  that  he 
was  an  attentive  observer  of  the  improvements 
going  on  in  our  country,  to  advance  this  great  in- 
terest. 

The  receipts  at  the  gate  on  the  2d  day  of  the 
exhibition  I  understood  were  about  $1,000;  and 
I  should  think  quite  as  much  the  last  day. 

Patent  Hoops* 

We  noticed  at  the  late  Fair  a  specimen  of  hoops  made 
•n  a  new  plan,  and  have  received  the  following  descrip- 
iien  of  them: 

These  patent  hoops  were  made  by  Hefiiron  and  Land- 
phere's  Hoop  Machine.  The  process  is  as  follows: 
The  timber  is  first  sawed  into  boards,  then  split  by  a 
ban-saw  into  square  pieees,  then  tamed  and  slit  by  the 
machine,  each  square  piece  making  two,  half  round 
hoops.  Any  tough  timber,  however  large,  oan  be  thus 
oonverted  into  kraops  of  a  most  beantiiul  appearance. 
They  set  well  by  soaking  in  a  vat  of  cold  water;  bat 
hot  water  is  better.  The  batter  from  one  dairy  bas 
been  packed  in  firkins  bound  with  these  hoops,  and  a 
portion  sold  in  New- York  at  a  prioe  equal  to  the  best 
**  faaoy  hoops.''  The  Ohio  Fancy  Flour  Hoop,  sells 
Che  iour  thus  bound  at  about  fi^s  per  cent,  more  than 
floor  equally  as  good  bound  with  the  flat  hoop ;  and  it  is 
oonfidently  believed  by  the  inventors  of  the  Hoop  Ma^ 
ohiae,  and  all  whose  opinions  have  been  given,  that  it  is 
destined  to  add  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  to  the  im- 
mense qoantities  of  floor  packed  in  this  8tate.  The 
machine  makes  six  in  a  minute,  and  they  can  be  aflbrd- 
od  as  eheap  as  the  flat  ash  hoop.  These  hoops  were 
presented  for  examinatioii  at  tho  State  Fair  at  %ra- 
•Qsa,  hf  D.  8.  Hefliroa,  of  Whitesbero,  OoeidA  Co. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Smtthiss,  a  noted  breeder  of  Here* 
ford  cattle,  makes  the  following  offer  throogh  the 
Mark' Lane  JJxprcss ; 

I  hereby  offer  to  show  four  Hereford  steera,  whose 
•ges  shall  not  exceed  two  years  and  three  months, 
and  four  whose  ages  shall  not  exceed  one  year  and 
three  months,  at  the  next  Smithfield  Show  In  De- 
cember, against  eight  shorthorns  and  eight  Bevons, 
of  similar  ages,  for  a  sweepstakes  of  one  hundred 
sovereigns  for  each  lot;  with  this  stipulation — that 
each  lot  shall  have  been  bred  by  one  man,  and  that 
they  shall  have  lain  at  grass  at  least  four  months 
this  summer,  without  having  had  anything  but  what 
they  got  there.  Bat  this  is  not  all.  I  am  willing 
;to  test  their  hardiness  as  a  breeding  stock,  as  well 
as  their  feeding  properties.  In  order  to  do  this,  I 
|ir4^ose  to  torn  my  two -year -old  heifer,  which  gain- 
ed the  first  prixe  at  Norwich,  into  a  pasture  with 


the  two-year*old  shorthoro  aad  two-jesr-oM  Berci 
heifer,  which  obtained  the  first  piizs  in  liwir  re- 
spective classes,  and  let  them  remtii  there  till  tk 
next  meeting  of  the  Royal  English  A^rienltiirtJ  So- 
ciety at  Exeter,  next  July,  giving  them  ootiisg  bat 
what  they  can  get,  except  a  little  hay  froit  t^  Sth 
of  November  till  the  5th  of  May;  the  heifers  to^ 
shown  at  Exeter  for  a  sweepstakes  of  akiBdnd 
sovereigns  each.  But  in  case  the  ovsers  of  eiths 
of  the  heifers  should  object  to  the  amouBt  of  tk« 
stake,  I  am  ready  to  show  them  for  aotkinv,  if  t^ 
society  will  oonsent  Co  give  a  cup  to  the  vianer; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  Uj  out  tkcir 
money  better,  for  this  is  a  qoestioB  of  the  ttaost 
importance,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  decided  it 
early  as  possible,  and  can  only  he  settled  by  the 
animals  being  brought  into  close  oontact  in  tbevtj 
I  propose.  If  any  shorthorn  or  Devos  breeder  tu 
point  out  a  fairer  way  of  testing  their  respecim 
merits  than  the  one  I  have  proposed,  I  ikAli  b« 
ready  to  meet  him  in  any  way  he  likes.  I  am  wt 
nice  to  a  shade  how  the  experiment  is  tried,  to  thtt 
the  animals  are  brought  fairly  into  eoBpetitici 
with  each  other.  I  hereby  declare  that  I  &b  ready 
at  all  times  to  produce  Hereford  beasti  agaiift  asy 
other  breed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  either  urtar* 
ing  or  feeding  stock,  and  to  back  my  opisioo. 

^uBtD^rB  to  CorrtafonDmts. 

WosK  OK  Becs.— A.  C.  L.,  Fredericktovt.  Kd. 
Week's  Manual  contains  much  inrormatioD  liick 
would  be  especially  oeeflil  to  a  beginner  inbe^hcpi^g, 
A  small  work  was  poblislied  at  Cincinnati  sererBlTvan 
ago,  by  Thos.  Aflleck,  which  we  wonld  reeomflKad  ts 
your  attention.  Of  larger  works.  Dr.  Bevai's  ia  ooek 
approved. 

IcE-HotrSE. — S.  M.  N.,  New  Marlboroogb,  Mm. 
Ton  will  want  an  entrance  to  the  ice-hoote  tnm  ^ 
outside,  for  convenience;  but  it  may  also  be CGBreEKd 
to  have  an  entrance  connecting  the  ice-hoose  with  tb 
cellar.  The  atmosphere  of  an  ice-boose  is  tisoallj  t» 
damp  to  keep  butter;  a  cool,  dry  room,  peiba^  tl^ 
joining  an  ice-house,  would  do  better. 

Barley  roa  Feed. — ^The  oomoion  two-roved  is  »&• 
ally  most  productive.  There  are  several  oewkiB^sii 
the  Chevalier,  the  Blsek,  Sus.,  which  have  as  yet  to 
little  tried  here,  but  may  prove  profitable. 

CoMMow  ANp  IvDiAK  BvcxwBS/wr.— T1»  Ib^** 
buckwheat  is  not  saleable  in  madiet-Mt  does  soc  nib 
palatable  fionr.  As  to  the  oomparatire  nlsB  of  tbt 
two  kinds  for/eed,  you  oan  get  the  best  idMbyfeedtig 
a  pig  on  one  kind  for  a  given  time,  Chen  vei^  ^ 
pig,  and  changing  to  the  other  kind  Ua  the  ase  dse, 
shifting,  alternately,  for  a  mooth,  or  longer. 

Cult  Soil.— ^.  J.,  Brewertos,  OnoBdsga&.  ^ 
this  soil  as  deep  as  practicabb,  in  ridg^,  tbis  M. 
Drain  ofl*  the  water,  by  under-drains,  sad  the  snl  vi 
break  down  fine  by  the  plow  in  spring. 


Amexican  Silks— Mr.  J.  W.  Gill,  of  WhceliBf, 
Va.  exhibited  splendid  specimens  of  varioas  kiKJ 
of  silk  goods  at  the  late  show  of  the  AiDerican  la- 
stitute.  They  eonsisted  of  vestiags,  dress-sillf, 
handkerchiefs,  cravats,  shirts  and  hose.  Hr.  G. 
has  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  esub* 
lishmcnt  of  the  silk  business,  and  we  were  s»iu*fi« 
from  what  we  saw  of  his  operations  scTertl  na^i 
since,  that  he  would  ultimately  succeed.  We  «« 
glad  to  learn  that  his  returns  afford  s  fair  iiter<*( 
on  the  Ittvostmoat. 
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CoMMumcATioNa  haye  been  receiTed,  since  our  last, 
from  Arthur  S.  Copeman,  A  Farmer's  Daughter,  D. 
H.  W.,  Enquirer,  Dean,  An  Obserrer,  Aquarius,  Ed- 
gar M.  Woodford,  A  Farmer's  Wife,  S.  M.  Norton,  A 
Farmer,  H.  V.  L.,  Old  Suffolk. 

Books,  Phamphlbts,  fcc.,  hare  been  reoeived  as 
foilows.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds,  cul- 
Ctrated  and  sold  at  the  Wethersfleld  Seed  Garden,  by 
CoMtrocK,  Fbbrx  Sc  Co.^-The  Scottish  Ag.  Journal 
for  August — ^Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  for 
1848,  from  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Dattow,  M.  C— A  Basket 
of  Tery  fine  Isabella  Grapes,  from  Dr.  ^nds&hill, 
Croton  Point. 

**  Northern  Swebt"  Apple. — We  bayereceiy- 
ed  from  Mr.  J.  Battet,  of  Keeseville,  Clinton 
county,  N.  T.,  a  specimen  of  this  apple.  We  think 
it  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  sw«et  apple 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  of  good  size  and  fine 
form.  It  ripens  in  October  and  continues  into  No- 
vember. We  understand  it  originated  in  Cbitten- 
den  county,  Vt. 

Substance  on  a  Pear. — Mr.  J.  S.  Doane  of 
Kindorhook,  has  left  as  a  pear  on  which  there  is  a 
substance  having  the  appearance  of  a  species  of 
fungus,  bat  which  is  in  reality  the  eggs  of  an  in- 
sect— the  hemirobius.     This   insect,    in  its  larvs 
state,  Ls  called  the  ^*  lion  of  the  aphides,"  a  name 
significant  of  its  habit  of  subsisting  on  plant-lice. 
In  its  perfect  state,  it  is  a  beautiful  foar-wijiged 
fly,  whose  body  is  a  glossy  green.     It  lays  its  eggs, 
eommonly,  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  are  af- 
fected by  the  aphis,  and  the  young  **  lions"  com- 
mence their  slaughter  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
The/  are  provided  with  sharp  and  strong  forceps 
with  which  they  seize  and  hold  the  aphides  till  they 
can  saok  their  juices.     The   manner  in  which   the 
•gga  are  deposited  is  carious.     The  egg  is  covered 
with  a  yiscpus  matter,  and  being  in  part  protruded, 
is  applied  by  the  insect  to  the  leaf;  and  as  the  fly 
withdraw^s  its  abdomen,  the  viscid  matter  is  drawn 
•at  in  the  form  of  a  thread,  leaving  the  egg  on  the 
end,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  leaf. 

Ca0Tor-Oil  Bean. — A  subscriber  wishes  informa- 
tioQ  in  regard  to  the  onltivation  of  the  eastor-bean,  and 
the  processes  necessary  to  fit  the  oil  for  market,  the 
maekiaerj  required  for  pressing,  he.  WH]  some  one 
aoqaaintod  with<  the  bosiness  give  as  an  article  on  the 
sabjeot  ? 

Exemption  dp  Trees  prom  Blight — In  a  visit 
to  Mount  Ida  Farm,  Troy,  the  residence  of  Henry 
Yaii.,  Esq.,  in  August  last,  we  were  struck  with 
the  healthiness  and  vigor  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
No  **flre*blight"  has  ever  touched  the  pear  trees 
here,  and  the  place  has  become  noted  for  the  pro- 
doction  of  the  finest  gooseberries,  always  unblem- 
ished by  mildew.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  exemp- 
tion? is  the  question  which  naturally  arises.  In 
answer  to  this  we  will  Mate  some  of  the  circam- 
stanoes  belonging  to  the  location.  The  place  com- 
prises abont  forty  acres,  embracing  a  large  portion 
of  the  top  of  a  somewhat  isolated  elevation,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  river;  thas  ensuring  a  very 
free  cironlation  of  air.  The  soil  is  a  slaty  loam, 
generally  rather  loose  at  the  snrfaoe,  with  a  sub- 
leil  saffioiently  open  to  allow  tb«  ready  filtration  of 
water.  It  has  been  highly  manured  with  stable 
nanoroy  irhioh  has  been  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
Mil.     We  woold  suggest  that  the  deep  stirring  of 


the  soil,  with  the  action  of  the  ammonia  of  the  ma* 
nure,  may  tend  to  devWop  potash  and  other  min- 
eral elements  in  the  earth,  which  are  required  bj 
the  trees  j  while  the  freedom  from  stagnant  water 
in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  prevents  the  formation  of 
acids,  which  are  prejudicial  to  vegetation. 

Mr.  Vail  is  devoting  much  attention  to  the  cal- 
tare  of  choice  fruits,  and  his  success  in  all  depart* 
ments  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  location, 
besides  possessing  the  advantages  we  have  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  ooantry, 
commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

Crops  in  North  Carolina. — Mr.  8.  J.  Wheeler, 
of  MurfreesboroQgh,  N.  C.^,  writes;  "  Our  crops  of 
corn  and  peas  are  onasnally  good.  Cotton  only  ordi> 
nary.  The  late  frosts  in  the  spring  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  fruit.  We  have  a  few  apples;  no  peaches;  figs 
and  trees  all  killed  to  the  ground.  Otaheitan  mulberry 
trees  that  were  set  out  this  spring  ar$  injuredj  bat 
those  that  were  set  out  one  or  two  years  ago  ore  <««ry 
OAS  dead.    Can  you  accooot  for  this  V*  ^ 

Mules. — ^The  only  specimen  of  this  very  useful  kind 
of  farm-stook  at  the  State  Fair,  was  exhibited  by  Jo* 
siAH  Clotxs,  of  Morrisville,  Madison  county.  They 
were  a  pair  of  muscular  animals,  nearly  fifteen  hands 
high.  Mr.  C.  has  nsed  monies  on  his  farm  for  several 
years,  snbstitnting  their  labor  for  that  of  horses  to  a 
great  extent,  and  he  states  that  he  finds  the  profit 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  mules.  He  states  the  cost  of 
keeping  at  two-thirds  that  of  horses,  and  the  mules  do 
the  same  amount  of  work,  ordinarily,  that  is  done  by 
the  same  number  of  horses. 

Spanihi  Cattle. — ^At  the  Cattle  Show  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  held  al 
Brighton,  in  1828,  there  were  exhibited  several  fat  cat- 
tle said  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  a  Spanish  bull. 
Tbey  were  generally  well  shaped  animals,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  were  approved  by 
the  botohers.  We  have  since  seen  at  the  Worcester 
shows,  stock  said  to  be  descended  from  the  same  bull. 
Will  some  of  our  friends  in  Worcester  county  give  ns 
the  history  of  the  stock  alluded  to?  Where  did  it  come 
from,  and  what  were  iu  qualities? 

Fall  Crops. — A  large  portion  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  embracing  New  England,  a  part  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  large  part  of  New  York,  has  been 
visited  by  a  drouth  of  unusual  severity.  Excepting 
some  light  showers,  of  very  limited  extent,  rain  did 
not  fall  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sensibly  benefit  vege- 
tation, from  about  the  middle  of  June  till  the  sixth  of 
August.  In  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  in  Ver- 
mont, and  portions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  the 
drouth  came  on  so  early  as  to  lessen  the  hay  crop  te 
the  amount,  in  many  places,  of  one-half.  In  other  see- 
tions,  the  bay  crop,  so  far  as  heard  from,  was  good. 
Throaghoat  a  large  portion  of  New  York,  the  oat  crop, 
is  nearly  ruined,  and  Indian  corn  will  be  cut  short  to  a 
large  anonnt;  though  we  are  unable  to  tell,  at  present, 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  late  favorable  rains  in 
resuscitating  the  com  and  potatoes.  Grass  is  already 
beginning  to  show  the  benefits  of  increased  moistore, 
and  the  fall  feed  may  compensate,  in  a  good  degree, 
for  the  deficiency  of  hay  in  some  sections. 

Quality  op  Milk. — ^We  have  often  remarked  that  it 
is  the  quality  of  milk,  rather  than  the  quantity,  which 
gives  value  to  the  dairy-cow.  Great  astonishment  is 
sometimes  produced  by  statements  of  the  large  quantity 
of  milk  yielded  daily,  by  some  cows.  But  such  state- 
ments are  of  little  consequenee.  The  most  remarkable 
cows  for  the  production  of  batter,  have  given  but 
medium  quantities  of  milk.  For  instance,  the  cele- 
brated Sassexy  or  Cramp  eow,  which  for  several  years 
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made  an  average  of  600  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  gave, 
at  the  most,  but  twenty  quarts  per  day ;  and  the  Oakn 
oow,  which  made  480  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  gave 
bc^  sixteen  to  eighteen  quarts  per  day.  John  Hol- 
BBAT,  oC  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  states  that  he  has  found,  by 
churning  the  milk  separately,  that  one  of  his  bttt  oows 
win  make  as  much  butter  as  Mr«  oi  his  poorer t-*-«ll 
giving  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  He  states,  also,  that 
100  pounds  of  milk  drawn  from  bis  oows  which  give 
the  richest  milk,  will  make  one  pound  more  butter  than 
100  pounds  drawn  from  the  whole  herd;  and  he  adds, 
that  there  is  more  difference  in  the  quality  than  in  the 
<|uantity.  His  advice  in  conclusion  is,  that  all  dairy- 
men lo<ik  well  to  the  quality  of  milk  their  cows  give. 

SovTH  Down  and  LsicBBTBa  Smcet.— The  tvro 
most  popular  breeds  of  sheep  in  England  are  South 
Downs  and  Letcesters.  C.  Hilliard,  an  experienced 
farmer  and  breeder,  suggests  to  tbe  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Sooiety,  the  propriety  of  offering  a  price 
for  sheep  produced  by  a  cross  of  these  breeds.  He  uses 
the  following  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposition: 
**  The  South  Downs  do  not  come  to  sufficient  weight 
of  carcass  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  food  consumed,  and  the  Leicesters  do  not  produce 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  lean  meat  to  the  fat.  Bv  an 
admixture  of  the  two  breeds— by  putting  a  pnre-bred 
fiouth-Down  ram  to  pure-bred  Leicester  ewes,  I  have, 
in  the  space  of  six  years,  established  a  breed  that  I 
find  yield  a  better  profit  in  feeding  than  aither  the 
South- Downs  or  Leicesters.  The  mutton  is  as  fine  as 
can  be  eatea,  and  the  fleeces  are  of  greater  value  than 
eirher  South-Dowus  or  Leicesters." 

Staok  roa  cuttino  Grass. —A  writer  on  the  scien- 
tific principles  involved  in  the  process  of  haymaking, 
Isys  down  the  following  rules:  1.  Grass  must  be  fully 
developed  before  it  is  mown;  if  not,  it  will  be  found  in 
its  early  stages  to  contain  so  much  water  as  to  be 
reduced,  on  drying,  into  so  small  a  compass,  that  it 
will  in  quantity  much  disappoint  the  haymaker.  2.  It 
most  not  be  permitted  to  stand  until  its  seeds  are 
formed,  much  less  ripe.  All  plants  in  arriving  at  ma- 
turity have  their  starch  and  sugar  and  gum  in  large 
quantities  converted  into  woody  fibre— a  wise  provision 
of  Providence  for  enabling  the  stem  to  bear  the  matured 
seeds — and  as  sugar,  gum  and  starch ,  are  nutritive 
elements,  it  is  desirable  that  these  should  be  preserved, 
and  hence  the  point  for  successful  grass-cutting  is  that 
between  the  full  development  of  the  plant  and  before 
the  formation  of  their  seeds,  in  other  words  when  they 
are  in  flower. 

The  proper  drjring  and  storing  of  bay  should  be 
strictly  attended  to.  If  it  is  put  up  with  two  much 
Bwisture  in  it,  the  ierneatatioa  is  so  violent  that  the 
hay  is  greatly  injured  in  quality,  and  may  be  more  or 
less  consumed.  But  bay  may  be  made  too  dry;  for 
though  a  violent  fermentation  is  to  be  avoided,  a  slight 
one  is  considered  neeessary  to  the  full  development  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  grass;  as  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  vinous  fermentation  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  hay  which  renders  it  palatable  to  animals. 

Cmtcss  FACTOKixs.-^In  tbe  Western  Reserve,  Ohio, 
where  the  making  of  cheese  has  been  largely  carriedMin 
for  several  years,  a  change  of  system  has  lately  taken 
place  to  some  extent.  Certain  men  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  purchase  tbe 
curd,  nnsalted,  of  their  neighbors;  and  make  it  into 
that  kind  of  cheese  for  which  they  find  the  readiest  sale 
and  best  price.  A  single  manufacturer  sometimes  uses 
the  curd  prodneed  from  the  milk  of  several  hundred 
cows.  It  is  gathered  every  morning,  by  men  who  call 
at  the  different  farms  for  that  purpose.  These  large 
establishments  are  called  **  factories.''  The  Coneatit 
RtpcrUr  notices  some  faotorios  which  it  is  stated  use 


3000  pounds  of  curd  daily,  makinig  from  tveatj  tt 
thirty  cheeses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  vngkt 
each.  Some  of  the  cheese  b  sent  to  the  £a^ 
markets,  some  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sons  to  Csb- 

fornia. 

Livx  Stock  at  AtTCTiow.^Atteadon  is  invited 
to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  BLAKxaLsa,  Va  this 
number. 

Transmtttatiok. — We    hare   on    hand   screitl 
communications  in  reference  to  wlieat  changiag  to 
chess.     While  we  desire  to  trent  aU  our  eorresp'a. 
dents  with  civility,  we  do  not  think  the  pnblicatifls 
of  these  articles  would  be  generally  interestisg  tt 
our  readers.     We  do  not  reject  them  hecauc  tsej 
express  opinions  contrary  to  our  own,  but  bceuM 
they  throw  no  new  light  on  the  subject.    All  u* 
sume  that  because  wheat  failed  to  mature,  more  sr 
less,  where   it  was   sown,  and   chess  grew  in  iti 
place,  the  wheat  was  transformed  into  chess!    Xow 
all  we  ask  is  the  proof  of  this  change.     One  cor- 
respondent  says—**  When   I  ace  wheat  convertei 
into  chess,  I  must  believe   it."     Aye,  but  don  lis 
tes  it  ?     Does  he  absolutely  know  thst  the  chess  Hi 
not  grow  from  chess?  or  did  he   "  see"  the  miraco- 
lous  conversion  T     We  do  not  doubt  tbe  honesty  of 
these  statements — we  admit  that  chess  was  (oxad 
where  wheat  was  sown — but  we  think  the  chesi 
was  produced,  like  every  other  plant,  from  seed  sf 
its  own  kind. 

Shrunk  Whsat.— The  millers  of  ZanestiDe,  (%is, 
have  published  tbe  following  scalo  of  prices,  ia  viev  of 
the  depreciated  quality  of  wheat  frtm  rust,  the  fce^ 
year: — 

<'  Assuming  that  cleaned  wheat,  weighing  S9,  59 
and  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  is  worth  75  cents  pe 
bushel,  wheat  weighing 

67  lbs.  would  be  irorth  72  eeotk 

56   "        "  "      69     " 

55   "        "  "      66     " 

54   "        "  "      62     " 

53    "        "  "      68     " 

52  "        "  "      53     " 

51    "        '«  **      4S     " 

50   "        "  "      42     " 

For  tp&ift  t^Aesf ,  10  per  cent  ndditifntai  on  dbe  Am 

prioes.''    Below  54  lbs.  per  bnshel,  svpertee  ficsn 

not  be  made,  whence  the  rapidly  dinisisbod  pricef. 

The  Ann  Wown.— The  Mlehigaa  Farmei 
that  twelve  miUa  firom  Port  Huron,  on  Black  Bmr. 
whole  fields  have  lost  their  entire  crops  by  the  caortscei 
numbers  of  these  worms  in  their  marob  from  {kac*  m 
place,  and  that  one  tenant  was  actuallj  drifta  froa  » 
house  by  the  swarroa  which  obtained  posaession. 

Cheap  Cbop  of  Swsst  Potatoes. — ^Tbe  Ssatk- 
em  Cultivator  contains  a  statement  of  Aaroa  At- 
kins, who  raised  307  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes-— ex- 
cellent food  for  oows  at  the  South— on  an  acre  v-f 
land,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  dollars,  <tr  abont  thret 
cents  per  bushel.  The  potatoes,.  jMt  three  isc^ 
long,  were  dropped  into  deep  funu m  a  three  as<  ■ 
half  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  apart  is  cii 
furrow.  They  were  covered  with  a  plow ;  aot  kl* 
ed,  nor  hoed,  but  repeatedly  cultivated  witk  i 
shovel-plow,  throwing  the  vines,  wbea  tbey  httrto 
lorg,  on  one  side,  for  one  furrow,  and  oa  the  tOf 
side  for  the  next  furrow.  A  small  plow  was  v^ 
near  the  rows,  and  a  larger  one  in  the  middle.  T&^ 
were  plowed  up  out  of  the  ground  wheiL  barman 

Plbntt  or  RooM.«— Aoeordiag  to  tke  eatimsiA 

of  the  General  LandOAoe,  the  whole  Uaited  Ststra 

empire  measures  about  two  thousand  nsillioa  arre«> 

If  one  half  shoald  be  waste  lands aad  ffotasts.  ta^ 

I  would  still  be  a  thousand  million  acFsa.     laieLr 
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gent  •gnoaliariaM  beli«*«  that   each  >ora, 
good    mmnsgemsBt,    will    »mnilj  aapport  it* 
and    ir    ■«,  than  tba  0ait«(l  Sutei  woald  lapport 
tlia  whola  of  tb«  pretaal  populatiaa  of  ths  globe. 

PLUMa. — SoTerat  new  plam*  have  tatelj  origina- 
Md  in  tbii  neighborbood,  lome  of  wbioh  will  proba- 
ilj  be  Touad  ttaierTing  propagation,  as  ihej  poi- 
■«■«  qualities  wbich  are  not  common.  We  ■  hall 
tnlj  notice  a  Taw  at  the  preeent  time,  leaving  otfa- 
)Ta  to  be  axamined  and  deuided  on  hereartet.  One 
a  in  the  garden  of  Mesirs.  E.  (c  E.  Dorr,  at  Ibii 
■itjr.  The  tree  has  boroe  two  ■aaioni,  and  was  «o 
auch  overloaded  the  preient  season,  that  the  sise 
>r  the  Iruit  was  somewhat  diminished,  and  its  quat- 
tjr  injured.  Il  is  a  besulirul  plum,  of  the  yellow 
riasa,  with  a  thick  bloom,  and  a  deep  binah  on  the 
ipper  aide.  Its  shape  resembles  Coe'a  Oolden 
Drop,  and  it  is  about  the  eiae  of  Bleecker's  Gage, 
'ti  qualitj  is  nearlj  first-rate.  It  begins  to  ripen 
.bout  the  tenth  of  Seplember,  and  il  eontjnaed  this 
Bason  till  the  middle  of  Ootober. 

Another  fina  new  plam  has  appeared  in  the  noted 
■liini-garden  of  Mr.  Isaac  Dbnnistok,  of  this  citr. 
The  tree  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1847,  and  we 
iced  the  finit  in  the  Cnltivator  for  Novembei 
hat  jear.  Mr.  D.  has  since  giren  it  the  name  of 
Uadiion.  It  proves  to  be  even  later  in  ripeainj 
ban  we  stated  in  our  former  notice.  It  maj  bi 
aid  to  be  in  perfection  at  the  present  lime — Octo 
isr  16tfa — thongh  there  is  itiil  a  large  ptoporcion 
in  the  tree.  In  shape  and  siie  it  resembles  the 
■nperisl  Oage,  but  its  general  color  is  lighter, 
t  is  generallj  mottled  or  covered  on  its  apper 
rith  bright  crimson.  All  who  have  lasted  it 
loanoe  it  first-rate — nearlj  equalling  the  Gi 
lege — of  whieb  il  is  probably  a  seedling. 

Absdbptioh  or  Haih. — It  is  believed  that  if  soils 
rere  soffioientl]'  deep  and  fertile,  nearly  or  quite 
ill  the  water  which  falls  would  be  needed,  and 
int  little  would  ran  off  in  streams.  Hence,  sin 
ir«  found  to  diminish  as  population  and  impi 
neat  advances.  It  has  been  found  that  fifcy-five 
>r  fifty-six  inohes  of  water  falls  aanualty  at  " 
the  I J  and  if  fortj-fivc  inches  be  taken  aa  the 
irage  for  the  whole  Miasissippi  Valley,  which  is 
iTidsntIf  within  boonds,  it  will  give  an  amoiint 
ailing  on  the  whole  valley,  ten  times  greater  than 
he  water  discharged  at  the  laoDth  of  the  river. 

To  raivaHT  Horses  xunnino  or». — When  the 
celanders  tide  two  or  more  together  on  horsobai^k, 
ind  wish  to  dismaont  and  leave  their  horeea  for  any 
ength  of  time,  they  tie  the  head  of  one  horse  to  the 
ail  of  the  other,  and  tbe  head  of  the  second  to  the 
ail  of  Ihe  former.  In  this  reversed  condition  they 
tan  make  do  progress,  and  if  tbej  move  at  all  thej 
:sin  only  go  id  a  circle. 

WAnRMKLONa     AFTRR     ToKATOES. — Prof.     TcRIDU 

rriling  tc  the  BoTticultmitt,  says — "  My  watermelons 
ilanied  where  tomaioei  bad  grown  two  seasons  before, 
re  of  twice  the  sixs  and  vigor  of  growth  of  those  grown 
3  the  lame  wayandon  the  aame  soil,  side  by  side."  He 
«ks,  "  Is  this  a  general  resalll" 

DnaAiiLiTT  or  Red  Cedar. — We  have  heard 
if  an  old  farnier,  wbo,  when  asked  how  be  knew 
hat  Cedar  posts  would  "  last  forever,"  said  he  had 
requently  tried  the  experiment.  Some  may  doubt 
i>  aaieilion,  yet  its  lasting  powers  have  been 
onnd  to  exoaed  a  king  Ufe-time.  At  the  head  of 
ne  of  Ihe  grave*  in  "  Old  St.  Mary's,"  Md.,  there 
tnnds  a  cedar  alab,  which,  aa  tbe  inscription  indi- 
^iier,  was  plao«d  ther«  is  1717,  and  isatUl  perfeot-  | 


Prleei  ol*  AgricnttnntI  Prajlscta. 

FLOUa-QsncKk,  per  bbl..  KlaxtTil^Fa^^'V.^.. 


PORK— Km,  per  bU.,  tieM—Phne,  •asoOH  SD 
n.u=     = .___,.     --.pickled,  BaSJc. 


HAMS— Smokod^  |Mr  lb,, 

WOOL— (Bonon  prim.) 

"-' —  or  Baion  Assoc*,  per 


Amarican  nil)  bli 


o«r  ie  very  hesTT— Ihe  dunniKl  marnily'lo 
IS  •  feir  Irsda  in  sriun  u  aiiDUiiH>ni.  Bai 
denuod.  ibaugli  chitf  fur  Ihe  bone  mark 


Hnr  Cotters,  Corn  Shellers  &  Vegetable  Cnttera. 


SriRAL  and  Slrililil  Knift 
■Iid  Guc    FIdv  rulten  at 


Tt 


CLINTONS  hanJ  doable  and  itnra  hopper  ihalters.    tkaUk's 

■nttbotv  are  wursmed  lo  ba  Uii  MM  in  nn,  lad  are  ■ai>rde4 
I  Ihe  Igweei  piiaei. 


RoiiglM,  Nonsa  t  lfascB>*  Tegrtabla  Caner*.  The  beM  Bade 


Dl  of  ImplenHHti 


—  of  Orew,  Gtaio,  Field,  (Hiden  9Fidi,  Ai 

hand  ai  Ihe  Albinr  AiTicDliural  Warch 

Moa.  3M  aad  3T1  Broujwir,  Alb 

HOKACBI. 
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AQfnMft— Runell  Batoai. 
Atkiiuon— K.  T.  Morriil 
Bauffor— Chas.  K.  Mdler 
CdRW— U  L.  Loweil 
Gvt  K  iot— J.  Kmery 
Poxcrofto-C.  Chsraberlain 
Livennore  KhIIb-^.  Wadswoith 
Mercer^A.  J.  Dowiim 
MAchiiu— W.  HiU 
Korway—H.  B.  Webber 
Norrklfewock-Dr.  J.  ».  Lynde 
Ponland^K.  C.  Andrews 
ParkinaiH-8.  P.  Shaw 
Pruiceum— J.  Roif 
Skowhegaii — A.  Cobom 
South  Berwick— C.  E.  Norton 
Wiitthrop— Dr.  E.  Holmek 
Waiie  Township— F.  Boteou- 

nault 
WatetviHe — 8.  Appleioa 
Wittslow— R.  H.  Greeu 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Al«ead-  W.  Breed 
Aeworlit — L.  Keye« 
Beiuiiu{rton — Samuel  Piabor 
ConcDru — R.  Merrill 
Durham— J.  B.  Smith 
East  Weare— Jas.  L.  Eaton 
Eaat  I<cbaiioik — A.  Cteavelaad 
Ban  Wilton— Geo.  L.  Daseombe 
Goffatowu- D.  A.  Parker 
HaHover— Geo.  Dewey 
Keene— C.  Babbetl 
Lvme— B.  Latham 
Merideu — Beuj.  Winyals 
Nonhwood— D.  Tucker 
Portamouth- Ij.  A.  Badger 
Plymouth— T.  Eastman 
8oQth  Deerfiehl— Chai».  Tsokcr 
South  WcRrc- Eiioa  Hoyt 
Warner— L.  Banletl 
Walpole-^.  Babbitt 


VERMONT. 
Athena— E.  Bayley 
Arlington— C.  B.  Hilla 
Addison— Amoa  Smith 
Bnrlinj^ton- Pieroe,  Davy  It  Co. 
Brnudon— Ed.  Jackaon 
Brattleboro— F.  H.  Fesaenden 
Bethel— J.  8mith 
Bennington — S.  Wilcox 
Bellnwd  Falls— A.  Watkina 
Bridport— J.  P.  Fletcher 
Barnard— Geo.  H.  Atwood 
Benson — John  Carter 
Berkshire — T4.  T<.  Jamea 
Bennington  Centre— U.  Hicka 
Coventry- Wm.  B.  Flanden 
Chester— O.  W.  Edson 
Clielsea— C.  Bindgett 
Cnttingsville— £.  I..  Iloklon 
Clarendon — S.  C.  Smith 
,  Caatlrton— B.  F.  hongdon 
Cornwall — A.  L.  Bingham 
Danville— A.  McMillan 
Kuai  Montpelier — 8.  8.  Kelton 
Eaat  Ciareivlon— E.  B.  Holden 
Caat  Charlesiou— J.  W.  Bebee 
Donai— M.  Robexis 


Eaat  Barnard— J.  E.  Davis 
FnyeiteviUe— Geo.  Fi^er 
Factory  Point — Geo.  Baraard 
Qrand  isle — U.  Macomber 
Guilford  Ceutre— Chaa.  C.  Lyndo 
Gra/\ou — A.  Bnrgeaa 
ilighgaie  Springs — M.  R.  Avcrill 
UuirbardKHi— A.  Wri^l 
llighgale — E.  Meigs 
Moiupelier — A.  Waterman 
Miikllcbury- E.  R.  Wright 
Muiicheater— John  Cooke 
NorthfieJd— Thoroaa  A?eriU 
North  Beuniufftou— P.  M.  Henry 
North  Hero— E.  Haynea 
North  Ferrisburgh— U.  H.  Hand 
Norwich — Ira  I^via 
Nortii  Montpelier- U.  HoUiater 
New  Haven  East  Milla— Gtaarlaa 

L.  Smith 
North  1'  airfaz— H.  Cook 
New  Haveu— E.  Bottum 
Newbury — D.  Johnson 
Nortli  Spriiigfieia— O.  Cook 
Newnuic— H.  W.  Miller 
Orwell— M.  D.  Branch 
Proctorsville— L.  Proctor 
Pjttsfiekl— K.  R.  Child 
Paasumnaic — R.  Gilkinaon 
Pittsforo — Geo.  B.  Armingtoa 
Pawlet— Chaa.  W.  Potter 
PomTrei^A.  L.  Chamberlain 
Qucechee  Village— W.  8.  Carter 
Rutland— D.  Kirkoldie  * 

Rockinghan^— J.  A.  PtilsiAer 
Rochester— P.  F.  Waabburn 
Royaltou— J.  Morgan 
8uiidcrland— John  S.  Pettibone 
South  8trailbn}— Hon.  J.  H.  Bar- 

ria 
Swonton— Geo.  Bullard 
Saxes  Milla— H.  J.  Saxo 
Shrewsbury— E.  L.  Holden 
St.  Albans— V.  Atwood 
St.  Albans  Bay— M.  F.  Palmer 
Saxton*s  River — Lewis  Pulsifer 
Sl  Johnsbury— J.  P.  Fairbauka 
ShaAabary— N.  Bottum 
Shelbume — Lyman  Hall 
Shoreham— D.  A  G.  Cutting 
South  Pomfrei— G.  WiusLow 
Siarksboro— Jaa.  Hoar 
South  Hero— Judah  Weat 
Springfield — 6.  R.  Arma 
Taftsvillo— Dan'l.  TaA,  Jr. 
Tunbridgc— F.  Sturdevant 
Vcrgeunoa— Wm.  H.  White 
Wi>i<lS(»r— J.  M.  Thorndiko 
Wiliuingion— C.  T.  Alvcrd 
West  RaiMlolph-G.  E.  Sparbawk 
Wallingford— D.  Holden 
Warren— F.  A.  Wright 
Woodstock — L.  Richmond 
Wert  BralUeboro— S.  R,  Clark 
West  Halifax- A.  Ballou 
Waiisficid— J.  M.  Richardaon 
West  Dorset— L.  B.  Armstrong 
Wardsboro— John  TaAs 
West  Berkshire — Jaa.  I^eo 
West  Enoaburgb— C.  Barnea 
Weft  Haven— o.  Armalroog 


Weatminaier  West-John  May 
Weat  Hartford— L.  Hazen 
Willislon— L  G.  Bingham 
Weat  Poultney— Jaa.  Howe 

MASSAC  H  USETTS. 
Amherst— J.  Dtckinaou 
Andorer — H.  B.  Holniea 
Adams— D.  Upton 
Auburn— J.  S.  Merriam 
Boston— Jos.  Breck  A  Co. 

do       Wm.  Siickney 

do       Dr.  E.  Wight 
BeTerty— M.  Brklge 
Barre— Tbos.  B.  Kice 
Chickopee— P.  Stedmaa 
Chariton— J.  M.  Sauford 
Curtisville — P.  Bamea 
Chicopee  Faila-M.  8.  KeUogg 
Donvers— J.  W.  Proctor 
Deerfield— Chas.  Williams 
East  Brookfiekl— Jslaa  Ste^-ena 
East  Charkunoia— Chaa.  Wing 
Fairhaven— Witt.  F.  Terry 
FaU  River— H.  H.  Fish 
Fraroin^iam— Samuel  Warren 
Fitdiburgh—<3«o.  Atkiuaoa 
Gloucester— Wm.  Parsons 
Great  Barrington— S.  Newman 
Greenfield— G.  C.  BimiieU 
Grauby— SamU  Ayera 
Grotoii— 8.  C.  Wheeler 
Gardner->Levi  Heywood 
Harvard— J.  Whitney 
Hadley— O.  E.  Bonney 
Harwich— O.  Brooka.  Jr 
Lowell— Wm.  G.  Baker 
Lunenburgh — Wm.  J.  Jones 
Lenox— John  J.  Holehkin 
Lee— H.  Bartlett 
Montague- W.  A.  Bancro(\ 
Mousoii— E.  C.  Howard 
Middleboroogfa— O.  LittlQohn 
Medford— Jaa.  Welliugtoa 
MiUville— H.  S.  Mansfield,  Jr. 
Medway— A.  8.  Peari 
Newburyport— J.  G.  TUton,  88 

8ute  SU 
New  Bedford— H.  H.  Crapo 
New  Braintree— J.  D.  Wheeler 
Northampton— A.  H.  BuUen 
North  Becket— C.  O.  Perkins 
North  Aiidover— Jas.  Stevens 
North  Easton— John  R.  Howard 
North  Adama— M.  L.  Cole 
New  Marlboro— 8.  M.  Norton 
North  Hadley— D.  M.  Leonard 
North  I^vereit— Jas.  Frazier 
Ne*vton  Lower   Fall*— Dr.   E. 

Warren 
Newton— B.  M.  Watson 
Northlmro— Anson  Rice 
Norton- John  L.  Claijp 
Newton  Centre— R.  w.  Ttinier 
Needham-^ohn  M.  Harris 
New  Salctn— Geo.  Peirce 
Oxfbrd— Wm.  A.  AVbcelock 
Orange-«S.  Dexter 
Plymouth— A.  S.  Taylor 
Piltsfield— Geo  8.  Willis 
Petersham— D.  C.  Paige 
tUchmood— W.  Bacon 


Roekport— J.  P«ma,  Jl 

Stockbndse— F.  Simjaas 
Salea>— K.  Puisun 

do       n.A\lBnk 
8outhbridge~^.  bitma 
^ingfieU— B.  k  J.  Bnwf 
Shelbume— Cbsi  Sssfa 
Southwick-«.  CSil 
8ouib  WiUiaBiii0«ffr-J.L)iik 
Speneer^H.  R,  Greta 
8hefBeld-0.W.CV«{ei 
South  Hadley  Filh-Jma  L 

Lamooieux 
TowQseud— Horace  Eectt 
Tyiigsboroasb— L,  Be«yi 
Vandmsenrdls— E.  Bami 
Wurceaiei— Rtig^  Saat  k 

Maaoii 
WiUiaimcoim-]).  L  Edkky 
Wairen— J.  &  LaaSuri 
WbitlnsriQe— P.  Wkjmi  Si« 
WiUimaaseti-C  PmkHs 
WilkiraonviUe-Wa.  Bren 
>Vare— Chaa.  Phipps 
Weathamploa-Z.  .<  Onk 
Wcet  Spra«fidd-W.  k  & 

rhodeTsum). 

Jamertowa-C  fi.  Ekindsi 
KiogsloB— A.  Noyct 
Lippin— D.  Whsaas 
Ncwport-nJelui  S.  Bii^ 
Providettee— A  H.8Uva 

do         W.X.8iioatG» 
PbrtsmoDth— A  Cfcaie 
81ateravifle-EiaiBl  OTtbrn 
Woonaoekett-P.Meici^ 
Warwick-J.N.Pnft 
Wiokford-OiaaAllci 

CONN^OT. 
Ahincton— 4«ea  K.  Sc«a 
Burliuglon-HMKiiii 

Beriin^H.N.Ma 
Bnsiol-Oeo.E»M 

Bridgepon— P.  F-  Bman 
Barkltamslcd-^tlwn  B««i 

Ch^pinville— P.Ums 
CamoQ— John  Cmc 
Cautott  Cenue-U  B.  Cm 
Cottiosritte-T.HABas 

Cojiaau— Wm.  Wiwa 
Colurobia-J.a  Tt(mm 
Central  Villajre-Ci»  fla»» 
Coniu-afl— K  W.  AaJrt« 
Chestei^-C.  D.  Chile 
Danbury-E.  Si  Whiw 
East  Haddam-0.  •  Pan* 
Eaat  Wiadsor-H.  Waooi 
EastWiud«rHiU-J.H.Cfci^ 

ton 
Knfidd— Jobs  Pindea 
Falls  VOIagf-H.  Ana 
Gairs  Fe/TT-?{  B.  Bn|« 


Greenwidi-^^T-CJ^j^ 
GreeB.iIle-Fr«LTHjj^^ 
HarwinioD— A  rf.  «J^  ^ 


Goodrich 
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Hadlrnw— Wm.  Spencer 
Bttiitiugton — N.  W.  Blackman 
Hamburgh— Sam.  M.  Brockway 
Hnmphreyaville^J.  Nettieton 
HoichkiwviUe — Wm.  Dawnoa 
Killiiigworth — L.  Parmelee 
Kent— R.  Fniler,  Jr. 
Ken«iugtoa— Samuel  Hart 
Litclifield— Wm.  U.  Thompion 
Lyme— H.  M.  Waita 
lAkeville— John  Q.  Hilcbell 
Mystic  Bridge— Joe.  GxUwold 
Ifansfield  Centre— Z.  W.  Phelpe 
MicUle  Uaddam— O.  Whiuoore 
Middletowu— D.  Bamee 
McNjdiu — Z.  L.  Hounrford 
Newing^ton— R.  Stoddard 
Norwichto\vi>— H.  B.  Tracey 
North  Madison— H.  S.  Bkuchley 
Nori'olk— N.  B.  Smith 
New  Preston— 6.  B.  Waller 
New  Fairfield— M.  TredweU  . 
New  Milt'ord— Wm.  Wansar 
North  Lyme— N.  Jewett 
New  Canaan— Chas.  Raymond 
New  Britain— H.  Brown 
North  Mansfield— Fred.  A.  Met- 

calf 
New  Haven— F.  Trowbridge 
Poqnonock— C.  Soper 
Plymouth— W.  W.  BuU 
RidgeQeld— StepAi.  Smith 
ReaiUuf  Ridge— M.  HiU 
South  Killinidey— D.  Browa 
Sharon — D.R.  Gould. 
.Sherman — A.  Waiizer 
Strutlbrd— D.  Brooks 
Sooth  \Vitid4or— R.  OlQOtt 
Sinubury — L.  Buel 
South  Britain- U.  Piatt 
Salisbury — A.  Moore 
South  Norwalk— H.  Pemioyer 
Suffield— D.  Hale,  Jr. 
Staiiwich— J.  T.  Reynglds 
Stamftml— R.  Hoyt 
South  Coventry— W.  G.  Jndd 
Thompsou- Wm.  H.  Chandler 
Torriiigford — N.  Smith 
Tolland— P.  Walbridge 
Thompsonville — Jas-  Henderson 
Terryvillc — J.  W.  HemiJigway 
Vernon — S.  F.  Bunce 
Volutiiown- H.  Gallup 
Wa;shiii!^on— Wm.  Moody 
Waicrbiiry — E.  Leavenworth 
Warehouse  Point — G.  Booth 
West  Hartlund- N.  Bosworth 
Wilton— J.  P.  Filch 
Wor)lcottvi)le— C.  B.  Smith 
Watertown— M.  HemiuMray 
Warren— Wm.  B.  Ttonner 
WOlimaniic- A.  D.  Loring 
West  Cornwall— H.  M.  Hart 
Windsor — S.  O.  Loomia 
Willmgton— John  Western 
Woodbury — S.  B.  Minor 
Wnidham — ^Thos.  C.  Robbini 
Winchester— S.  W.  Coe 
Wc«tport— Wm.  H.  Burr 
Winchester  Centre— H.  Foid 
West  Mcridcn— R.  Unsley 
Winthrop— John  Denniston 

canaJdaTvest. 

Alexandria — ^A.  Chesholm 
Biockvate--Chas.  Booth 

do  W.  B.  McLean 

Beverly— S.  J.  Southworth 
Caledonia  Springa— P.  Sterling 
Clarence — ^Wm.  Edwards 
Colchester— Thos.  Hawkiu 
Cornwall— M.  McMartm 
Dunnville — ^Wm.  Inman 
Etobieokc — J.  B.  Bagwell 
Pitxroy  Harbor— W.  P.  Taylor 
Farmersville— P.  Wing 
Goderich — Geo.  Brown,  Jr. 
Gait— W.  Roeeburgh 
Guelplk— H.  Parsons 
Kingston— Thos.  Briggt,  Jr. 
Kitley— John  Plakely 
L'Origtnal— Cbaa.  P.  Treadwell 
Mill  Creek— Wm.  Perry 
Morwin— DanU  W.  Perry 
Merrickvilte— C.  Miner 
Martintown— Jas.  Bcgg 
Nanticoke — Sam'l-  Gamble 
Oxford— Chas.  B.  Cbadwiek 
Picton — ^Wm.  Low 
Pert  Hope — ^D.  Smart 
PMi— John  G.  MaHoeh 
iTcMlwriiieiK-C.  Beatte 


St.  Andrews— MHJor  McJDouald 
ilStmeoe — Henry  Uroff 
Wellington  Square — J.  P.  Gage 
WilliauMto%vu— John  McGiliia 
Waterloo— H.  Robinson 


CANADA  KAST. 
Adolpbustowu— 'Hioa.  Casey 
Besancuur— C.  Simmons 
Cold  Brook— H.  S.  Foster 
Chsihem- Rev.  F.  Metcalf 
Biuiville— Wm.  M.  Byrd 
Drummondsville — Hon.  William 

Slteppard 
Durham— John  Both  well 
Grantham— Hm.  R.  N.  Watts 
Heury^ville — ^£.  S.  Gooduow 
Huutinglou — M.  F.  Demming 
Kinssey— Dan'L  Moore 
Locnaber — ^A.  Holmes 
Montreal— Robt  W.  Lay 
Murray  Bay— J.  Narin 
Melbotime — F.  Ijubrsah 
Petite  Nation — Steph.  Tucker 
Quebec — John  H.  Wyse 
River  David— J.  Wurlrle 
Richmond — Levi  Cleveland 
St  Thomas— Wm.  Patten 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton— John  H.  Reid 
St.  Andrews — Jos.  Walton 
St  John— S.  L.  Tilley 
Woodstock— Chas.  Parley 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Comwallis — C.  C.  Hamilton 
Halifax— C.  H.  Belcher 


NEW  YORK. 
Auriesvitle— R.  Hudson 
Alder  Creek— Dr.  P.  Williaoe 
Aurora— Jno.  L.  Cuyler 
Avon — O.  Sackett 
Angelica — L.  Hull 
Auburn — ^Derby,  Miller  &  Ca 
Adamsville— A.  Wiltso 
Augusta — W.  Brown 
Argosvillc— R.  V.  S.  Ramsay 
Ameuia — E.  D.  Freeman 
Ameuia  Union — N.  Reed 
Adriance— P.  Adriance 
Arthursburgh — E.  S.  Barber 
Alexandria  Centre— Geo.iWills 
Ashford — John  Quackenb'nsh 
Adams — Geoige  Hart 
Amea— Chas.  G.  Robina<ni 
Athens— D.  Von  Wie 
Allen  Centre— N.  J.  Rice 
Astoria — Thos.  B.  Jackson 
Attlobury — Sam'l  Htuitington 
Amsterdam — R.  Davis 
Apalachin— G.  T.  Pearsall 
Aldeib— L..Putnam 
Apulia— W.  W.  Steriing 
Buma— O.  Benton 
Bridghanu^on- B.  Roee 
Batavia— E.  C.  Dibble 
Butternut*— R  R.  Van  Renwe- 

laer 
Bingharapton— R.  S.  Bartlett 
Buffalo— T.  S.  Hawks 
Ballston— E.  W.  Lee 
Busti— Geo.  Edwards 
Big  Stream  Point— I.  Hildreth 
Brockport— G.  W.  Spencer 
BouekviUe-^.  Coolidge 
Babcock  Hill— J.  H.  Champion 
Buel- N.  Y.  Vrooman 
Brockett's  Bridge— L.  Brockett 
Borodino— J.  Learned 
Bridgewate^— G.  Scott 
Bloomingbnrgb— R.  H.  Drake 
Beekraanville — E.  Haxtou 
Berlin— Jas.  B.  Murray 
Berkshire— G.  CargiU 
BaitingHolIow— M.  Howell 
Burnt  Hills— G.  HoUister 
Blooming  Grove— H.  F.  Breed 
Burke— T.  Beeman 
Baldwinfville— R.  Sean 
Bemts  Heights— Wm.  Dentson 
Black  River— Wm.  Middleton 
Bullville— S.  GitleKpie 
Burdett— R.  Burritt 
Burlin^lon — C.  Reed 
Bemville— S.  St.  John 
Bramans  Cornem — R.  Howe 
Brondalbin— C.  C.  Brockway 
Bainbridffe— D.  Newell 
Bern— Wm.  L.  Turner 
Brewerton— Oiaon  lv«a 


Canostota — N.  8.  Roberts 
Champioln— D.  D.  T.  Moore 
Clcickville— C.  Palmer 
Chuzy— J.  W.  Hubbell 
Cauaudaigua— Henry  Chapin 

do  O.  Phelps 

CliUkill— W.  W.  Van  Loan 
Chatham  Centre— R.  H.  Vedder 
Cayuga— H.  Powjs 
Conesville — E.  Hammond 
Cortlandville — J.  L.  Hommedieu 
Cazeuovia — S.  H.  Henry 
CooperstoMm — Robt.  Davis 
Chatham  4  Comer»— S.  Crandall 
Covert — A.  Hopkins 
Canaan  Centre — ^D.  S.  Curtis 
Cauisteo— Wm.  U.  Mead 
Ciucimiatus — O.  Kingman 
Columbia — H.  Reynolti^ 
Cape  Vincent — S.  W.  Ainsworth 
Coniiiig—Joel  Parcell 
Chief  Warrior— C.  T.  Carrier 
Cambridge— Jno.  M.  Stevenson 
Canaan  4  Corners — W.  A.  I^ord 
Chesuut  Ridse — J.  C  Haviland 
Chesiei^-S.  Y.  Satterly 
Clarksou— M.  A.  Patterson 
City — C.  Chamberlain 
Cedarvillc — S.  Brainerd 
Crum  Elbow— John  Lamore 
Clyde— J.  D.  Stone 
Chapelaburgu— Wm  Miller 
Conewango— licvi  Steel 
Centre  Cambridge— S.  Clawson 
Clinton— Chtts.  Northrop 
Campl)eIIsviUe — Wm.  Aiken 
Can^joharie — Wm.  Arkell 
CayutaviUe — ^A.  Lawrence 
Cozsackic— A.  Van  Bergen 
CliAon  Park— J.  Usher 
Claverack — J.  J.  Studley 
Castile— John  M.  CUaae 
Copake— H,  A.  Bain 
Crown  Point- H.  Stines 
Canaan— E.  Cady 
Canhag<>— Wm.  Blodgett 
CranesviUe— Wm.  Shuler 
Clay— Geo.  While 
Cannonsviile— W.  McGibbon,  Jr. 
Cairo— S.  Shufelt 
Cohoes— Thoa.  Hart 
Carmel- Thos.  W.  Taylor 
Canterbury— H.  F.  Cbadeayne 
Canton— N.  S.  Prentice 
Clayton— A.  Ellis 
Clarence— W.  B.  Hanson 
Cicero— A.  Eastwood 
Coventry— G.  D.  Phillips 
Couklin — D.  M.  Laugdon 
Chatliam— Wm.  A.  Case 
Chittenango— S.  Fuller 
Catharine— J.  Thompson 
Coldenham— R.  Howell 
Cortland  Village— Jos.  Reynoldi 
Cherr^r  Valley— T.  Lewis 
Carolme — J.  R.  Speed 
Colchmtei^-Robt.  CampbeO 
CoeymaJi's— J.  Skumer 
Dexter— J.  A.  Bell 
Delhi— J.  McCulIoch 
Danube — L.  Green 
DeansviUe — J.  Brown 
Durham — A.  Mark* 
Dryden— A.  Tanner 
Deer  River— E.  L.  Hmlbert 
De  Ruyter— E.  L.  Gage 
Devenport — John  McM<m1s 
Doans  Comers — ^H.  W.  Devins 
Dnanesburgh— H.  P.  Allen 
Devereaux — W.  O.  Gaines 
East  Hamilton— C.  R.  Ackley 
Eaton— C.  Morse 
East  Sprmgiield— C.  C.  G<nt«r 
East  Avon— S.  S.  Morehouse 
Eariville— N.  Phelt 
East  Bloomfield— E.  M.  Bradley 
Ellenville — D.  Hardenbnrrh 
East  Lexington— Jolm  Egberlaon 
Exeter  Centre — Jas.  Smith 
Easthampton— Thos.  P.  Parsom 
EUicottvflle— D.  R.  Wheeler 
Ettiton— E.  Mosher 
East  Homer— Hough  &  Kloek 
Evansvillo— C.  AV.  Candee 
East  Groveland— R.  Johnson 
Elizabethtown— Asa  H.  Post 
East  Schuyler— James  Minott 
Elbridge— C.  M.  Brown 
Eagle  Mills— E.  L.  Roberts 
EastPteru- T.  Bearddey 
Edinburgh— M.  Peari 
■  EdwardsyBIe— E.  S.  Pop* 


East  Grceubush— .^.  Miller 
East  Gkuviilc— E.  We«Uiill 
East  GrecMwicli — P.  K.  .Martin 
East  Guili'ord— M.  G.  Osboru 
Edward*— Jas.  Brodie 
EdeuhUl- Wm.  H.  Tune 
Elba->l.  Strickkuid 
Fennei^D.  Height 
Flushmg — F.  Bloodgood 
Fayeitevillc — J.  H.  Smith 
Fredouia — D.  Douglass 
Fort  Plain— A.  Cary       , 
Five  Corncra— S.  E.  Todd 
Fort  Hamilton— T.  G.  Bergen 
Flatbosl)— R.  L.  Schoonmaker 
Fulton— H.  L.  R.  Sanford 
Flat  Brook— C.  Belding 
Fonda — Jas.  Mclntyre 
Freys  Busb—John  Diefendorf 
Fishkill  VUlaae— Jacob  Pudnef 
Frewsburg — j.  Townseiid 
Friendship— Sam'l.  Townsend 
Farmingtiiile— Abm.  Lawrence 
Fort  Covington — C.  B.  Howard 
Franklinville-nJohn  J<rfiii«oa 
Fiahkill— W.  B.  Blackman 
Fort  Ann — Geo.  Clements 
Farmer— J.  D.  Wintersteui 
Fowlerville — A.  MoBeun 
Fortsville — H.  Griswold 
Franklin— Jas.  Hardy 
Felt«  Mills— A.  Wheelock 
FishliiU  Plaiiia— D.  Van  Wyck 
Farmiiimon — J.  C.  Hathaway 
Fishkill  I^idingu-J.  Van  Your* 

hies 
Fort  Miller— L.  G.  Taylor 
Flat  Creek— Joa.  Dilleubaek 
Port  Edward — G.  Luthrop 
Freedom — James  Griffith 
Freedom  Plains— Jas.  H.  PMtll 
Geneseo— Wm.  H.  Spencer 
Guilderland— Joel  B.  Nott 
Geneva— Derby,  Wood  &  Co 
Gardiiersville — Benj.  JackacAt 
Granville — J.  Tbonopson 
Gravesend— S.  G.  Stryker 
Gilberuviile— Clias.  Root 
Glen  Cove— R.  M.  Bowne 
Greece— J.  B.  PeayiisTord 
Greene — S.  8.  NiclK^ 
Greenville— B.  Halleck 
Greenfield  C«mtre— H.  Gardner 
Garrattsville— G.  Harrington 
Great  Bend— J.  Whiiaker 
Great  Valley— W.  J  Nelaon 
Greenwich— Eddy  k.  Co 
Galwajr— E.  O.  Smith 
Guilfbid  Centre— John  P.  HaB 
Glens  Falla— E.  H.  Rocekreua 
Gay  Head — D.  Verraiiyea 
Glenville— P.  C.  Coude 
Galesville— J.  Hall    .. 
Greenport— Fred.  W.  Lord 
Gilbert's  Mills— H.  AUen 
Glenham-^.  H.  ft  W.  Cromfrtft 
Ghem— W.  F.  Collim 
Gerry- Wm.  W.  Steriing 
Gilboa— John  Reed 
Hamilton— Fay  k  Riddell 
Herkimer— Jas.  D.  Spumer 
Hyde  Park— E.  Butlsr 
Hudson— P.  D.  Carrique 
Harford— J.  H.  Heaton 
Hallsville— J.  Bander 
HoUand  Patent— C.  W.  Kelloff 
Hurley— P.  Crispall,  Jr. 
Hoosick — R.  James 
HenrieU»— E.  Kirby 
HartsviUe— P.  Van  Vradenbor||H 
Hartwiek— €.  Harrington 
Harpenfield— R.  B.  Gibbe 
Hampionburgh— A.  B.  WatUaib 

Jr. 
Hunts  Hollow^— T.  1.  Lake 
Hempstead— S.  C.  Snedaeker 
Homer— Amos  Rice 
Hannibal— C.  D.  Bent 
Hobart— P.  Kirkpatrick 
Hillsdale— J.  W.  White 
Higginsville— John  F.  Potter 
Hammond — A.  A.  Hine 
Huntington— S.  C.  Rogers 
Hartford— Sam'l  Hall 
Hampton— W.  Egeiy 
HoAnan's  Ferry— J.  M,  8^ 
Hermou — M.  Lawrence 
Hastinga— J.  O.  Dyckman 
Hull's  Milla— John  ThompeMi 
Hammondsport— A.  M.     '  * 
HoUey— D.  S.  Ross 
Hooeic  Fdto-L.  C.  BaM 
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Heuvelton— J.  k  G.  Shull 
Itliaca— A.  S:^.  Johjuon 
ILiou — L.  Helmer 
Junction—I.  T.  Grant 
Jobiuiowu— James  Welk 
Jordaiixill^^Wm.  B.  Mix 
JoiiMville — R.  R.  Keimedj^ 
Jamaica — Pliflo  Doaae 
Jordan — G«o.  A.  Maaon 
Jackn  Reef— P.  Drake 
Jaricho — A.  G.  Caril 
jainea(owu-*-H.  Baker 
Kingabury— Chaa.  Cole 
Kiiraerhook— J.  C.  Sweet 
Ki^gs  Perry— M.  Hutchinaon 
KennedysviUe— Z.  Bradley 
Kelloggdville— Wm.  Slade 
Kiug»ioii— John  C.  Jausen 
Kiiowlesville— Wm.  F.  Potter 
KeesevUle— WiUela  Keese 
Kemlall— Wm.  K.  Wation 
Rortwright— Jas.  McKee 
ICimeys  4  Conieia— A.  Kellogy 
Lebaiiou — H.  A.  Oaiee 
Leroy—B.  W.  Hand 
Lowviile  k,  Lewk  County^Hi* 

ram  Mills 
Lockport— Jas.  W.  Reed 
Lansingburgh — Orville  Reed 
I>eedsnUe— Geo.  H.  SvriA 
lima— Geo.  W.  Warner 
Lodi— C.  W.  Inger»oU 
Lafargcville— John  N.  Rottier« 
Lithgow — A.  R.  Adams 
Leotiardsville — Lake  Hoxie 
Little  Falls— Z.  B.  Wakeman 
Leeds— James  Van  Deusen 
Litde  York— P.  Walrod 
Le  Raysvitle — O.  Hicks 
Livingstonville— H.  Mather 
Lewiston— A.  V.  E.  Hotchkisa 
Lee— D.  Brown 
Lysander— N.  Hail 
LiVonia— C.  C.  Pnrdy 
Livingston— H.  A.  IXiboia 
Liberty— L.  Smith 
Morrisville— A.  Williams 
Mabbettsville— J.  R.  Comstock 
Macedon — ^John  J.  Thomas 
Mount  Morris— J.  R.  Murray,  Jr 
MaltaviUe— G.  Burtis 
Mottville— H.  Delano 
Mohawk— James  D.  Bphmer 
Moira— C.  I«awrence 
MayvUle— R.  Whiteside 
Moscow— H.  Jones 
Madison- L.  W.  Curtis 
Muiorville— Jas.  Kent 
Mecklenburg— D.  B.  Wheeler 
Middlefield— 8.  W.  Bamum 
Middle  Granville— G.  W.  Porter 
Marshall— E.  Trowbridge 
Meredith— S.  A.  Law 
Middle  Hope— E.  8.  Woolsey 
ManhasMtt- Wm.  J.  Mott 
M^chanicsville — Wm.  Vernon 
Maiden  Bridge— H.  Van  Volken- 

burgh 
Mount  Upton — O.  Richmond 
Monheim- John  Joyce 
Moriah— A.  Chapman 
Manchester  Bridge— nj.  C.  Com- 

eU 
Machfaa— W.  8anfbrd 
Mansfield— L.  B.  Eddy 
Marathon — Eben  Moore 
Mamoreneck— John  J.  Marshall 
Mina— Wm.  Maybom 
MkUleville— Geo.  W.  Griswold 
Manchester-^Wm.  Wells 
Massena- W.  S.  Paddock 
Maiiliu*— R.  GUmore 
Martinsburgh— C.  Whittaker 
Morristown — M.  Eager 
Miuaville — Samuel  C.  Jackson 
Mofcsville — J.  L.  More 
Middlefield  Centre— G.  White 
Moores— C.  W.  Seaton 
Middlebur^h— Geo.  Manning 
Morley— 0.  Child 
Medina— Gen.  S.  M.  Bnrrottghs 
Moriches— J.  M.  Fanning 
Maryland- A.  Whiuiey 
Marlboro— M.  J.  Fletcher 
M<vavia>~John  Alsop 
Moriah  4  Corner*— wm.  Heaton 
Malone — J.  W.  Pajigbarn 
Montgomery — B.  Monroe 
Mexico — James  Emery 
Middlotown— John  Book 
IContioeUo— J.  Huiitingtpn 


Marbletowu — Louis  Bevier 
Mount  Vision— H.  Show 
North  Brookfield-^os.  Baton 
Norwich — A.  Ltmb,  Jr. 
New  Lebanon— Jcmathan  Wood 
New  Lebanon    Gontr*— J.    B. 

ChurchiU 
North  Duanesburgh— J.  Donnan 
Niagara  FalU— Gen.  P.  Whitney 
Ncwbnrgh — Daniel  SmiUi 
North  Chili— E.  UoweU 
New  Utrecht— Rev.  R.  O.  Cnrrie 
North  East  Centre— J.  F.  Ganl 

kins 
North  Hempstead— A.  EUcka 
North  Easton— R.  8.  Borden 
Norway— W.  H.  Smalley 
New-Concofd— H.  B.  Pratt 
North  Salem— Major  Jas.  Scott 
North  Lausin|r—R.  Beardsiey 
Newport — L.  B.  Benehley 
New  Rochelle— J.  P.  Huntington 
New  Hamborgh — H.  Snydam 
North  Eaat— Samuel  E.  Rnssell 
North  Siephentown— E.  AnioM 
Newark  Valley— R.  A.  Tappan 
New  Baltimore— J.  K.  Hoialing 
North  Side  Staten  Islandr— Wm. 

Bement 
New  Hurley— H.  Trapfaagen 
Nassau— B.  H.  Lonl 
Newvillo— G.  Green 
Newark— A.  H.  Robinson 
New   Lebanon   Sprmgs— S    P. 

Goodrich 
New  Road— A.  White 
North  GranviUe— A.  Willett 
Nashville— A.  8.  Moss 
NiverviUe— Geo.  L.  Doane 
New  Hartford— C.  IngaUs 
Nelson— J.  Donaldson 
North  Sterling— John  Ostrander 
North  Hebron— A.  A.  Eggleston 
Nunda— J.  Swain. 
New  Berlin— Juhn  T.  White 
North  Harpcrsfield- Wm.  Har 

per 
North  Adama— 8-  D.  Mack 
Nichols— C.  V  S.  Bliveu 
New  Hnven— A.  W.  Hewit 
Oswego— J.  M.  Hart  It  Co. 
Ogdensbnrgh— A-  Gil  more,  Jr. 
Owego— Gro.  Leonard 
Orangeport— ^>.  Butler 
On«kaiiy— D.  C  Balis 
Olego— T.  R.  Austin 
Oriskany  Falls— C.  Waterman 
Oak  Hill— A.  Pratt 
Oxford— H   Balcom. 

do       6.  H.  Covin 
Oakfield— E.  Bnell 
Oneida  Castle — ^Ira  8.  Hitchcock 
Oppenheim— N.  Brown 
Port  Jervis— P.  B.  EUing 
Peteliore— D.  Anderson 
Praiisbnrgh  -  A-  MoMichael 
Plattrtbargh- E.  Benedict 
Poughkeepsie- A.  Ostrandnr 
Potsdam— A.  V.  Ellis 
Palmyra— Wm.  H.  Cnyler 
Penn  Van— H.  B.  Bt-nnett 
Pine  Plains— John  A.  Thompaon 
Parishville— R.  Meed 
Port  Henry— John  Stevenson 
Perry  Centre— A.  8.  Patterson 
Port  Chrsicr— Jos  Carpenter 
Pern— Wm  A.  Keese 
Pnlatinc  Church— D.  Smith 
Peckskill— John  Moore 
Pitt»lown— J.  Campbell 
Pleasant  Valley— Dsn.  J.  Word 
Pawlings  -J.  Akin 
Pamelia  4  Corners — C.  Golding 
Plcssis — P.  Bacon 
Perry- 8.  Armstrong 
Pine- Wm-  H.  Bloss 
Pleasant  Ifl^ins— P.  D.  Cooking- 
ham 
Pcrrysburgh— H.  M.  Allen 
Port  Kent-W.  Watson 
Pari*— J.  Munson 
Poland  Centre— W.  8.  Gaylord 
Pound  Ridge— A.  H.  Lockwood 
Perch  River— C.  Walralh 
Parma  Centre — C.  A.  Knox 
Pine  Bnsh— C.  J.  Deyo 
Pieatantville— J.  G.  Haviland 
Parish— B   G.  Fiannei^on 
Port  Jackson- C.  Phillip* 
Putnnm — John  Simpiton 
Philadelphia— G.  Child 


Pbmpey— Wm.  J.  Cnrtis 
Petersbnrgh— J.  8.  Coon 
Port  Crane — ^Jos.  Smethurst 

Suaker  Hill— Ed.  Merritt 
ocheslcr— D.  M.  Dewey 
Rhinebeck— Wm.  B.  Piatt 
Red  Hook— Po4ima8ter 
Rome— O.  D.  GrOsvenor  ft  Co. 
Rensselaerville— R.  L.  Mulford 
Royalton  Centre — Jas.  Culver 
Reynales    Basin— D.    D.    Wil- 
liams ** 
Rexford  Flats— John  Smalley 
Rntland— M-  Eomes 
Rouses  Point— John  Bratt 
Richfield— J.  D.  Vaughan 
Richfield  Springs— O.  C.  Cbftm- 

barloin 
Richmond — John  Johnson 
Richland — Chas.  H.  Cross 
Red  Creek-^A  V.  Cortright 
Royalton— James  Culver 
Raymertowu — N.  Van  Namee 
Rock  Stream- p.  McKey 
Rushville-P.  Vorce 
Russia — ^Thos   Jobnion 
Rossie— p.  Butte  rfield 
Ransomville— E    6.  Harris 
Roseboom — L.  Dickinson 
Shelby— John  Travis 
Stuyvesont — B.  Van  Buren 
Silver  Creek— D-  G.  Smith 
South  Hammond— Jas.  Lambie 
Saugerties— H-  Wiiians 
Schodack  Landing— P.  O.  Ten 

Eyck 
Schenectady- George  Clare 
Springfield— Poitraaster 
Sacketis  Harbor— F-  F.  Burt 
Syracuse- Stoddard  Ik  Babcock 
do         L.  W.  HaU 
do         W.  L.  Palmer 
Saratoga  Springs— Jos.  Wood 
Salem -John  King 

do       Woodin  k  Osbora 
Sing  S.ng— Posimoster 
Split  Rock— James  Fortune 
South  Weslerlo— L.  Stanton 
South  Graiunlle— C.  Taylor 
Schnylerville— G.  S.  Brisbin 
South  Salem— H.  Ke^er 
Sontheoitt— E  Foster 
South  Easton— F.  D'  Beadle 
South  Amenta — W.  Parsons 
Seneca  Falls — 8-  Chapin 
Sidney  Cenire— 8.  L-  Wattfes 
Stone  Arabia— C.  P.  Snell 
Schoharie — A  Gallop 
Sheldrake— J    B.  Barry 
Sangerfield- A.  Carter 
Sauqooit- D.  Durham 
Stillwater- R.  Merchant 
South  Hartford— 8.  Cooley 
Schuyler  Lake— C  V.Hartshom 
Smyrna— J.  W.  Collins 
Salt  Point— D-  Griffin 
Sianfordville— M.  J.  Miller 
Sbawuiigiuik— P.  V.  C.  Miller 
South  New  Berlin— A  Simons 
Sherwoods  Corners— Ai»g.  How- 
land 
Scribo— Thos.  Askew 
Salem  X  Roads— N.  P«y 
South  Stephentown— N.  6ould 
Schaghticoke— E.  Congdon 
Salt    Springville— W.   Dioven- 

dorf 
St.  JohnsviUe— Thoe.  Country- 

man 
South  Royahon— B  Safford 
Soutli  Middletown— W.  Hoyt 
Sand  Lake— C.  Sliier 
Sprout  Creek— John  C.  Shearer 
Stormville — B.  Hopkins 
ShiHtsville— 8.  J.  Gildersleeve 
Spencer's   Cbrnor — ^W.  Wake 

man 
Salisbury  Mills -D.R  GiU 
Sandy  HiU— 8.  R.  Platt 
Spencertown — Wm-  Bailey 
Stockbridge — ^L.  Moore 
South  Cairo— E.  Blackman 
Southampton— Capt  8-  Fostsr 
Speedsville— J.  C.  Both 
Sterlhig  Centre— Hugh  Crockett 
Shrub  Oak— L.  Purdy 
SalabUTY— E.  W.  Carryl 
^paflTord- J.  Gale 
South  Richland— J.  L    Dlckin- 

aon 
Stephentown— N-  Botrird 


laotislNiry  Centre— A.  C.  Hopna 
Shingle  Creek— C  Losee 
Salisbury  MiUs-A.  J.  Cdd- 

well 
Somerset— Ed.  Boreben 
tfootli  Kortriglit— John  HcMiM 
Somers— Jsines  Bedeil 
Shelter  Uand-^doiaasl  8.0ar- 

dinler 
Sondfurd's  CorDers^AmosCu- 

penter 
SnaquehannabM?.  L  Doolittii 
Sifuth  Colombia- E.  Hatek 
South  UmU— John  IngenoB 
Stratton*s  Falls— D.  T.  Bwn 
Ticoiideroga— Wm.  E.  CaQciu 
Trnmansbm-g— James  McLaliit 
Troy— Ijevi  WiBard 

do      Wm.  MeKiansy 
Trenton— E  Storrs  • 

Trenton  Falls->M.  Moers 
Tatarg^B.  O.  Biosi 
Trnxton- Moses  Kinney 
Three  MUe  Bay-SamlBntii 
Towners— J.  Towners 
Triangle— W.  Jackson 
Thereea— Gea  W.  Woodraf 
Turin— A.  Foster 
The  Purchase— John  Borliaf 
IWrytowtt— Wm.  Stereas 
Tyre— J.  Smith 
Utica— Wm.  Bristol 

do      D.  Redmond 
Union  Mills-F.  Veedsr 
Upper  Red  Hook— J.  RumWy 
UiindiUa— 8.  G.  Cone 
Union  Cenire— Aim  Kelehsia 
Vernon— James  H.  Doabsr 
Vernon  Centre— H.  Ssaderm 
Verbank— Chas.  Ooflin 
Valntie— John  H.  Isbistcr 
Veroailea— A.  H  Barber 
Vutney— E.  Griflin 
Van  Buren— J.  Talmsfs 
Veroua^H.  N.  Leel 
Varyaburgh— E.  P.  Beck 
Waterioo-S.  WilUaoM 
W«ddingion— Wm.  lotsiiaM 
Watervuei— T.  C  AhrthaiBi 
Walerville— Jas.  M-  Tower 
West  Dresdeo-S.  B.  Backter 
Wntertown— Ed.  S.  Mnwy 
Wealport- R.  R-  Sifphensoa 
WheatJand- John  Hordoek 
West  Milton-H.  Vsn  Ortraai 
Wheeler— Gen  O.  F.  Manbai 
Weat  Point— Rich  D-  Arden 
West  Bioomfiekl— Thos  R.  Peek 
Weal  Forms— A  W.  Clssoa 
WeatfieW— E,C.B:iai 
Weat  Somers— Wia.  B  Pttm 
Weedspbrt— O.  hheUoa 
Washington—:).  Haight 
Weat  Galway-George  AiflsTis 
Washington  HoUow-C-  flan 
We«tcrk>— A-  H.  Ford 
West  Almond— Lot  J.  Wyss 
Whitney's  Poinl-P.  Greeos 
Westmoreland— A.  H.  HsUeok 
Weat  Springfiield-A.  Chambss* 


Warren- H.  Taylor 
Windham  Centre-P  LswM 
Wahoit— P  Townsend 
Woterftrd— D-  B.  King 
WiUell— R  Greens 
Wilton— C  Perry 
WindTall-D.  Freslaa 
Wright's  Comers-ft  Hsis 
Wappingers  Creek-J.  Ingtef 
West  Stockholm-G.  A-  Hsaek* 
West  Qharlton-F.  MeMartis 
West  Chester- 8.  B-  B»wm 
White  Creek— H  Ssuth 
Wilson— Wm  Hambiia 
West  Troy— John  Hasweu 
West  Winfield— L,  A  GaiH 
Whits  Plaina-J.  R  Sherwwi 
Windsor— D-  Doolitlle 
Walworth— T.  G  YeooMi 
Wilna— Z.  Pennimaa 
West  Leyden— A.  Fox 
White  8iors— N.  W.  ©««•• 
Warwick-Jos  B.  Bwrosjls 
WilUnk— John  W.  Hasdu 
WeM  Hebreo— Jola  Bevsndft 
Yooagstown-^Wm.  Li»s 
Yophonk-W.J.Weeta 
Tookora— B.  A.  BoriifoH 
Torkshiro—] 
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ipiraa«,  SyTin^at,    Deulziu,    Acaciat,   Roses.    Uoueysuckles, 
7iiinb«rrs   &c.    Raspberries,  May ^s  Vie(om  sua  other  currants. 


To  Narserymen,  Orchaidists  and  Gardeners* 

'PHB  90bacriber  olTert  for  sale  at  bis  nurseries,  at  Plymoothy 
■*-  Mam.,  Pear^  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  Paradise  aud  Ma- 
baleb  stocks,  smiable  for  KraTtiug  in  the  Spring,  and  for  budding 
the  coming  seadon.  Mountain  Ash,  Elm^  Spanish  Chestnut.  Ash, 
Maple,  Lime.  Alder,  Larch,  Scotch  fir,  Silver  fir,  Norway  fir,  Ar- 
bar  VitiB,  Balsam  fir,  from  1  to  4  feet;  Cedar  of  LelMuion,  Arau- 
caria  imbrjcata,  Deotlar  cedar,  Oaks,  Althgeas,  Hawthorns,  Lilacs, 

f\ 

Gooseberries,  Native  grapes.  Foreign  grapes  in  lots  for  vineries. 
Myatt's  Victoria,  Enrly  Scarjet,  and  other  rhubarbs.  The  best  na- 
tive ana  foreign  P«of <«  1  to  6  years  from  the  bod,  fin«  thrifty  trees 
and  well  grown.    40  Select  named  Verbenas,  all  of  Beck's  Pelar- 

fouiums,  ni  33  varieties,  including  those  of  last  season,  being  the 
uest  Pelargoniums  ever  introduced. 
Priced  Catalogue  s  sent  on  application. 
Sept.  1, 1849.-3t. B.  M.  WATSON. 

To  Wool  Grower»«  and  thoee  wishing  to  pnrekase 

Mefino  Hheep* 

FOR  SALE,  low,  about  175  Merino  Ewea.  The  origins) 
stock  were  obtained  of  J.  T.  Rich,  of  Shoreham,  Vermont, 
«nd  Mtrsnrs  D.  &  C.  B  Cook,  of  Charioitu,  Vt.— the  latter  genlle- 
neu  having  recently  obtained  theirs  from  Mr.  Alwood*s  and  other 
celebrated  flocks  in  Connecticut.  The  Jambs  and  yearlings  are 
ftom  Atwood^s  and  Rambouillei  Bocks.  Also,  about  sixty  bucks 
cf  different  ages,  mostly  young,  bred  by  the  subscriber.  The  ave- 
rage weight  of  fleeces,  four  pounds,  nine  ounces,  washed  wool 

Address  RICHARD  KEESB, 
Oct.  1  — tf.  Kceseville,  Essex  County,  N.  V 

Fmit  Trees. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  this  fall,  among  a  general  aswrt- 
ment  of  fruit  trees,  the  following  quantity ;  and  a  large  nuro* 
bar ''of  the  other  leading  kinds,  which  will  be  sold  on  reauBonable 
terms,  especially  by  the  qmuitity  : 

APPLES. 
6,C100  Rhode  Island  Greening,  I   9.000  Dominie, 
3,000  Newtown  Pippin,  |   2,000  Belle  Flenr. 

CHXKRIIS. 

9,000  Napoleon  Bigarrean,       I    1.000  Yellow  Spanish, 
1,000  Black  Tartarian,  |    1,000  Hollaitd  Bigarrean, 

d0,fi0O  E  «rly  Golden  Apricot,  both  on  the  peach  and  plum. 
9.000  Frost  Gage  plum  treea. 
2,000  of  the  same  9|  feet  high,  $10  per  100. 
3.0UO  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  from  2  to  4  years  old. 
6,000  strong  one  year-old  vines,  for  $•  per  100. 
500  Large  Ijnden  trees. 

A  large  quantity  of  Fir  and  l^mee  bushes. 

Amateurs  are  invited  to  call  and  see  the  show  of  fruit  on  the 
Frost  Gage  trees  this  fall.  CHARLES  DUBOIS, 

Oct.  1-4t.  FtshkiU  Landing,  N.  Y. 

South  Down  Slioep 

OR  SALE,    l^n  full  blooded  South  Down  Rami,  from  Lambs 
to  four  yearaold.    Also  90  Ewes,  from  yearlings  to  four  years 

The  subscriber  has  spared  no. expense  and  care  to  raise  the 
llock  to  a  high  standard,  and  he,  therefore,  offers  them  for  sale 
iRrith  confidence  in  their  merits. 

Application  may  be  made,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  addrea- 
■cd.  JOHN  McD.  McINTYRE. 

Oct.  1—21.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Highland  Nnraeiies,  NewbaiK^t  N.  Y* 

Zols  il.  J.  Douminf  f  Co. 

THE  Proprietors  beg  leave  to  inform  their  patrons,  and  the  pnb- 
lie  in  general,  that  their  slock  of 

Fruit  $  Omamtntal  Trettf  Shrubs  j  Rosttf  ifC, 

Tor  antitnm  planting,  is  r  nutnally  large  and  thrifty,  and  embraces 
all  bf  the  best  varieties  i.uroduced  into  notice  m  this  country  or 
Europe,  of  Apple,  Pear,  plum.  Cherry.  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot, 
Grape  Vines,  Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  fto. 
Portugal  Quince  trees,  standards,  exTa  size,  each,  $100 
»»  "       quenooiUe,  **  "       100 

Angers,  {mie)  extra,  *•<* 

Treea  of  the  usual  sixe,  SO  eentf. 
The  stock  of  Ornamenul  Treea,  Shmbe,  ftc.  is  very  large,  and 
^antities  to  dealers,  or  planters  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  furnished 
•t  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Hedgi  Plants, 
A  large  lot  of  Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  plants. 
Also,  a  large  lot  of  Rhubarb  and  Arparagus  roots. 
-  The  entire  stock  baa  been  propagated  under  the  personal  snpcr- 
-vision  of  A.  SAUL,  whose  long  connection  with  this  establishment 
is  9ome  guarantee,  from  the  reputation  it  has  gained,  atid  tke  pr«- 
^§mt  fntprUtorM  an  deltrmifud  to  nuritj  as  to  the  gtnuinMeti  and 
acevracy  of  the  present  stock. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  atuntion, 
which  will  be  earefuUy  packed  and  sliipped  to  any  part  of  the 
Vnion«  or  Earope. 

Calalogoes  furnished  gratis  va  post  paid  applieanta.  ^    ^      ^ 
Newbnrgh,  Oct.  1— 2t.  A   SAUL  h  CO. 


School  of  Applied  Chemistiy,  * 

YaU  CeOsgf,  New  Uaven^  Ct. 

B.  SiLLiMAif,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts 
J.  P'NoaTOH,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

'PHE  Laboratory  in  this  deperiment  is  open  during  nine  months 
-^  in  the  year  for  instruction  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  miiierala, 
orea,  Ac. 

During  the  summer  and  aoiumn  terms,  there  will  be  lectures  on 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elementary  Chemistry, 
and  other  useful  branches  of  Natural  History. 

The  annuHl  course  of  lecturer  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by 
Prof.  Noaron,  will  commence  soon  after  the  middle  of  January, 
and  continue  till  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  fiv« 
leetores  in  each  week. 

These  lecl  .res  are  intended  to  be  delivered  in  a  form  quite  Intel* 
ligible  to  those  who  never  turned  their  attention  to  chemical  stu- 
dies. The  great  principle*  of  Improved  Agriculture  will  be  iilns- 
troted  and  explained  durinor  the  progress  of  this  coiir.se  in  such  n 
manner  as  to  be  understood  by  all.    Tickets  for  the  course  910. 

Students  m ihe  iuloratory  have  glnss,  clieraicals,  balances,  and 
other  apparatus  fVirnished,  and  pay  9*20  per  month.  Analyses  cf 
minerals,  soils,  ike,  made   on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  either  of  the  Professors* 

New-Haven,  Ct.,  Sept.  I,  lt<49.— «t. 

"■  ■ — *■  ■  '     "  ■  '  '  ■ 

Frnit  Trees* 

npflE  Bubscrihers  offer  for  sale  this  fall  their  nsnal  assortanent, 
•■-   viz  :  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Ornamen- 
tal Trees. 

The  following  Pears  on  the  Quince. 

I^Miise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Ifcirtlrit,  '  '     • 

Virgalien,  (White  and  Gray,) 

Onondaga,  or  Swan's  Gh'ange, 

Durhessed*  Angouleme, 

New  Gray  Winter  Beurre, 

Dovenne  d*  Ete,  or  Summer  Yirgaliellt 

C<vumbia. 

Blood gooa. 

Vicar  of  Wiukfield, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Dearborn '«  Seedling, 

Leon  Le  Clerc. 

Also,  a  few  hnndreds  of  the  European  Monntain  Ash,  of  an  ax- 
trn  size.  WILSON,  THORBURN  k,  TELLER, 

Albany,  Sept.  1. — 3t.  Nurserymen. 

Wheelen's  Patent  Railroad  Hone  Powers  mad 
Threshing  Machines* 

T*HE  subscribers  having  been  appointed  agents  for  seUing  the 
*■  above  celebrated  machines  for  the  city  and  vicinity  of  New* 
York,  in  place  of  A.  B.  Alien  k.  Co.,  (who  have  Jieretofore  had  Ihe 
sale  of  the  same,)  they  solicit  the  attention  of  ihoae  wishing  to  ptir« 
chase. 

O*  The  farmers  of  Long  Island  can  be  supplied  with  a  mac)|ine 
equally  well  adapted  for  tlieir  use,  and  which  Im  afforded  at  the 
same  prices,  without  any  extra  charge  for  premiums  or  Patent 
rights.  All  are  warrantbd  to  give  satisfaction,  or  are  subject  to  be 
returned  and  the  full  purchase  money  refunded.  A  supply  con- 
stantly on  hand  at  their  Warehouses,  Nos.  187  Water  Street  and 
195  Front  St.,  New-York.  JOHN  MAYHER  h  CO. 

Sept  1.— tf. 

Books  for  Raral  Libraries* 

THE  folIoMnng  works  are  for  sale  at  the  ofilce  of  Thx  Cvlttta 
Ton,  No.  407  Broddway,  Albany : 
American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  f  1. 

Fruit  Cnlturist,  by  J-  J.  Thomas,  f  1. 

Shepherd,  by  L.  A.  Morrell,  $1 

-  Poulterer's  Companion,  by  C  N.  Bement,  $1. 

-  Veterinarian,  by  S-  W.  Cole,  50  cents. 

Herd  Book,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  $3. 

Farmers'  Encyclopedia,  f4. 

Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Boiat,  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  IJebig,  SI. 

^      «  "  by  Prof.  Johnston,  $1.25. 

*(  "  by  Chaptal,  50  cents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $2. 
Domestic  Economy,  by  MiM  Beecher.  #1. 
Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beecher,  75  cents. 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Buist,  75  cents. 
Farmer's  Manual  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner.  60  cents. 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $IJS^ 
Farmers'  Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Gardener.  $1.50 
Farmers'  Companion,  by  Judge  Buel.  75  cents. 
Lanscape  Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $3.50. 


Employment  Wanted. 

ANY  one  who  winhes  to  pay  a  good  price  for  an  eetiTe  and  is* 
'  dttftriotts  hand  to  manage  a  farm,  one  who  has  studied  the 
principles  and  practice  of  modem  farming,  who  can  constrnet  and 
repair  buildings  and  implements,  who  is  27  years  old  and  has  • 
small  fhmily,  address,  jnut  paid,        CHARLES  BETTS, 

Burr  Oak,  St.  Jooeph  Co..  Mieh. 
Good  references  given  und  required.  Oct.  1.— It* 
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Seedlings. 

A  LARGE  rapply  of  Pkas,  Plum,  Qittncx,  and  Bvcktborn 
'^  BBKDLinoa,  well  grown  and  thrifty ;  alao 

flossB  CauTNim,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  aale  by 

THORP,  SMITH  *  HANCHETT, 

Nov  1,  1848— It. Syracuse  Nnraeriea. 

Seedlinn* 
I^BAR,  plum.  Cherry,  Qnince,  Apples,  Hortecheftnat,  Moontain 
'-  Ath,  and  Buckthorn  Seedlings  ftr  aale.  Also  seed  of  the 
above  fcinils  of  trees.  Every  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  and  grafts  of  the  celebrated  Virgalieu  Pear  oC  (jeueva. 
Por  sale  at  ths  Geneva  Nursery,  by 
Geneva,  Nov.  l.-8i.» W.  G    VERPLANCK. 

Live  Stock  at  Anetion. 

I  PROPOSE  to  sell  at  auction,  at  my  farm,  on  Wednesday  the 
81st  day  of  November,  1S40,  alK>u(  thirty  head  of  high-bred 
Devon  Cattle.  Among  the  number  is  the  bull  that  took  the  first 
premium  ot  the  show  of  the  American  Institute  in  1848,  and  a  pre- 
mium at  the  Ne W.York  State  Fair  the  present  season.  Also  one 
pure  blood  Devon  bull,  one  rear  old,  bred  by  I<emuel  Horlbut,  of 
Winchester,  Ct.,  two  pure  blood  bull  calves,  and  a  number  of  line 
heifers  and  oows.    Also  three  pair  of  8ne  matched  steers. 

I  shall  alao  sell  at  the  same  time  about  100  Spanish  Merino 
riieep,  nnd  two  or  three  fine  colts,  three  years  old. 

All  the  above  stock  will  be  sold  as  specified,  unless  previously 
disposed  of  at  private  sale.  J.  N.  BLAKBSLEB, 

Nov.  1— It.  Watcrlown,  Ct. 

Just  PnbUslied  and  for  Sale, 

vr  DviBT,  ifn.iKm  tt  co.,  Atniniir, 

T»mB  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTITIIST,  bt  J.  J.  Tbomas.— 

^  A  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  containing  more  than 
triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions,  having  been  wholly  re- 
written so  as  to  embrace  essentislly  all  the  vaiuabU  information 
known  at  the  present  time  relative  to  Fboits  awb  Fbijit  Cultviib. 
It  contains  300  accurate  Ekobavinos  or  Fsuits,  and  includes 
condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  Fruits  of  mer.'i  and  celebrity, 
cultivated  or  known  in  this  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  Hst  of  varieties,  careful  at- 
tention has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  denr  and  systematic 
arrangemen*  adopted  in  this  work  ;  and  further  ^MVtble  the  rea- 
der to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  o^ncellenoe,  the 
f  uallty  is  designated  hy  the  sixo  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  numerous  figtires  of  fruits  are  nraet  impnssion*  of  ave- 
rage specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in  nearly 
every  case  from  the  Fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish  fixed 
from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  exten- 
sirely  made,  with  specimens  from  several  different  States  and 
with  descriptions  ia  the  best  American  works  on  fruits. 

Te  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  aisis- 
lance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  nnmbec  of  the  most  emi- 
■eat  pnwologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  in  ene  handsoaie  daodeciao  volsae,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar. 

The  work  belongs  to  the  author  and  Is  boi  traded.  A  libera) 
diaooont  !•  asde  to  Booksellers.  Get.  1-^ 


Mercliants  aad  Fanaen,  Atteitioi. 

JOHN  MAYHBR  &  Co's  New  Afrtealtsni  Waitlioni  ■! 
Seed  Store,  197  W«iter  street,  N.  Y ,  vhere  ttef  bare  for  ^ 
tiie  largest  snd  most  comptete  assortment  nf  FftmiitfliiDlfoienk 
ever  offered  (or  sale  in  this  city,  ail  of  which  ^ktjw  ■riTefcra^ 
er  than  tlie  same  kind  of  goods  can  be  porchsiei  at  uj  06a 
house  in  the  city. 

Our  giiods  are  all  warranted  to  give  sati^tetiaa.  FanRnvaft. 
ing  to  purchase,  will  please  call  aod  eXsmiue  ov  aocli,  bdbn 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  our  sssortsHut  uy  b«  to«»i  fit 
celebrated  highest  premium  Eagle  Plows,  lOfelker  with  Ac  mi 
ai^roved  plows  now  in  use. 

Also,  horse  powers,  threshing  machhwv  fu  niBt,  com  AcBo^ 
straw  cutters,  com  mills,  ebams,  seed  sowen,oxyakea,«i  ktt 
pers,  horse  rakes,  hay  rakes,  patent  chain  pon^  (tktt  nererfrt^ 
ses  nor  rusts,)  and  other  pumpe.  In  fact,  wt  hare  enryiabufer 
farming  purposeSi  together  with  goano,  bene  dan,  sad  oto  kit. 
liaera. 

PREMnm  PLOWS. 

WB  have  upwards  of  1088  Plows  of  the  BMst  sifrsMkiidi, 
suitable  for  aJl  kinds  of  soil,  bodi  Air  the  asuk  sad  the  sank.   Al 

warranted.  —  

HAY,  STRAW  AND  STALK  CTTTERS. 

WE  have  also,  500  Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Csnm^anMal 
for  sale,  among  which  are  Hovey 's  celebrsted  Pnaa  Spiral  Euft 
Cutter,  which  surpesses  all  other  cutters  noviiiat,  farbnda 
horse  power-  — * 

FLOUR  AND  CORN  MILLS. 
FITZGERALD'S  Patent  Floor  sad  Graia  ]0h.  Ve  «fl 
guaramee  to  supply  orders  for  these  as  ch<»p  st  iayAberacntn 
the  eity  of  New  York.  T%ej  are  considered  to  be  est  <f  im  b«l 
kind  of  Portable  Flour  Mills  now  in  use.  We  ksn  ^  a  tvp 
assortment  of  cast  iron  mills  for  grinding  corn,  eolttaiAip^ca, 
at  very  low  prices.  — 

FANNING  MIIX8. 

I.  T.  GRANT  A  CO'S  Patent  Premium,  sad  other  aiTt. « 
haud  and  for  sale,  at  the  lowest  prices,  warruMsdto  cleisrM* 
well  as  all  kinds  of  seed  and  gram. 

CORN  SRBLLER9. 
WB  have  a  large  assortment  of  Cora  BheHenec  bsadfartsa 
or  hand  power  of  the  moM  approved  kinds,  ihsi  wiS  dicB  fna  W 
to    1800  bushels  of  shelled  cera  per  day.   Ail  wvnai«i  y>  ki 
made  up  in  the  best  manner.      — 

RICE  AND  COFFEE  HUIXER8. 
WE  have  a  firat  rale  article  for  ihis  perpese,  IksiviBdiAi 
work  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser.    Warraaisd. 

GUANO. 

WE  will  supply  ordesB  for  Pcrnvian,  Patagoaisa  lad  Prepm 
Guano.  Bone  Dust.  Lime,  Ashes,  Ac,  all  werraaied  (n^  ^^  * 
be  tlie  kinds  thai  are  ordered,  at  aa  low  prices  as  csa  be  kai  o  aa 

city.    We  hatre  a  large  siqtply  constantly  so  hand. 

WIRE  FOR  FENCES. 

FENCE  Wire  of  all  sines,  from  5}  to  8  centi  per  lb 

^iSBD  ^yHBAT- 
008  bttdiels  of  the^fKbrated  white-ftim  seed  WMit 

Mediterranean  "        ^ .  . 
varieties  "     Sritffcir 


If 


IC 


other 


II 


500 
580 

fall  sowing.  ^— 

ffRBD  u  V  H 

800  bushels  of  Ihe  best  kinds  of  winter  rye. 


CLOTER 

888  bushels  of  prime  clover  seed  od  hand,  wl 
800  *•  •*     timothy  seed. 


CHIA88  8BBDS.  .  „^  . 

BLUE  and  Ray,  alee  Lucerne,  and  all  European  WW  On 
den  Seeds  suitr  ile  for  the  American  climate,  uupawtV'V 
for  us.    Warranted  to  be  genuine  and  fresh. 

N.  B-  If  any  of  our  goods  shonid  not  prove  is  ke  wH^* 
present  them,  we  will  reftind  the  money  when  Ibey  v*  nan* 
together  with  all  the  expenses  that  occur  in  so  doing. 

JOHN  MATHBR  k  CO . 
Oct  1— tf.  187  Water  Street,  NtwTai 
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•1  per  am.— 7~€^te8  for  fS— 15  forllO* 

OT'All  snbaeriptiom  to  oomawnon  with  As  votaaiiilM^ 
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ysy  All  subscriptions,  not  rene«red  bypnyMol  ftrttSKxtin^ 
arediacoiitinned  at  the  end  of  eadi  v«4ame  ^  _  ^ 

(D^  The  back  vols,  can  be  ftamiabed  to  new  idseiaeif-^ 
'  mav  be  obtained  of  the  (bitowing  Agcais :  , 

NEW-YORK-M.  H.  Nswiun  A  Co.,  188  Brtslwy. 

BOSTON-^.Bebcb  *  Co.,  «Nortb  llBrfcswL,arfR^"» 
7  Congress-st. 

PHIjLADELPHrA— G.  B.  Znrara. 
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Anv BnTisBmwTs— Tte  e.iarge  fbr  adiminai"  !l  J!*i!L 
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CloM  of  the  TolniM. 

Tai  pr«seat  BQuber  completes  the  onrrent  toI- 
Dine  of  the  Cultivator,  making  the  aizth  of  the  new 
■eriei,  aBil  the  sixteentb  from  the  commeneameiit. 
The  work  has  beea  so  long  establiahFd,  and  the 
pablio  have  been  bo  familiar  vith  iti  character, 
that  it  aeems  nnneceaaaij  to  expatiate  oa  this  poiat. 

The  jear  vhich  ia  jut  closing,  baa  brosght  with 
It  aatisfaotwy  STideDoe  of  raaoacss  ia  the  "  art  of 
ftita;"  andve  maj  confidently  aaj,  that  at  no  for- 
mer period  faai  the  world  at  large  been  lo  tho- 
tonghly  unpreased  «ith  the  paramount  importance 
of  those  paraaiu,  from  vhioh  the  food  and  clothiog 
of  the  human  race  is  derived.  At  no  former  period 
has  ao  large  ut  amoont  of  practical,  mental  talent 
b»aB  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  agriculture,  and  to  the  Bxamioation  of  the 
principles  which  form  its  foundation.  The  farmers 
of  oar  own  ooantrj  ate  awakened;  and  having  dia- 
ODVered  the  importance  of  their  poaiti<m  in  the 
frane-work  of  society,  they  are  resolved  on  pos- 
eessing  the  intelligence  which  shall  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  civil  and  political  duties  with  honor 
to  thomaelvea.  In  relation,  also,  to  the  praoiice 
of  tboir  vocation,  a  large  proportion  of  the  olaas 
have  become  convinced  that "  knowledge  is  power." 
Benoe  the  greatly  increased  spirit  of  inqoiry.  The 
bugbear  of  "  booh -farming"  has  lost  its  terrors; 
nen  have  the  courage  to  read;  by  an  enlarged 
course  of  reading,  and  a  habit  of  observation,  they 
«re  enabled  to  discriminate  and  apply  understand- 
Inglj  and  profitably.  To  extend  the  means  of 
knowledge,  to  incnlcate  correct  theory  and  sound 
practice,  to  famish  uaefal  ideaa  and  suggestions, 
has  ever  been,  and  will  ccntinne  to  be  the  aim  of 
this  jonrnal. 

We  shall  enter  Au  oar  neit  volume  with  increased 
faeiUtieaforcarrying  out  the  design  of  the  work,  and 
bave  made  arrangements  which  we  think  will  impart 
to  our  pages  additional  interest  and  value.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these,  we  have  the  aatisfac- 
tion  to  BBDounce  that  Prof.  FToktok,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, wiH  famish  a  aeries  of  articles  on  the  Soienoe 
*nd  Praotioe  of  Agrianlture.  Prof.  N.  is  already 
BO  well  known  to  oar  readers,  that  it  is  nnneeesaarj 
■  for  the  aonnd,  praetioal  oom- 


g  which  he  bring*  to  bear 


I  this  aab- 


t  the 


We  embraoe  this  opportunity 
pression  of  onr  hearty  thanks  to  onr  numerona  Cob- 
BBsroHDKNTS,  ID  every  aeotion  of  the  country,  fer 
their  very  liberal  contributions  to  onr  pages,  show- 
ing the  resohsof  their  practice  and  ohiervalion,  by 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  garner  up  a  store- 
house of  facts  and  mggestioris  of  immense  value  ta 
the  farmer, — to  onr  Aobnts,  and  Pobtmastibb 
generally,  for  their  persevering  and  socoeBsful  et^ 
forts  to  promote  the  circulation  of  onr  journal^-ef^ 
forts  made  too,  in  most  instances,  vritbooi  otbar 
reward  than  that  whioh  arises  from  a  oonsoioasneaa 
of  having  done  what  they  coald  to  dissipate  eiialing- 
prejudices,  by  causing  those  whom  they  have  in- 
duced to  become  subsoribers,  to  bzad,  bbflect,  and 
ACT  intelligently. 

Aa  the  annual  subsmiption  of  onr  work  is  tea 
■mall  to  admit  of  our  keeping  aoconnta  with  iodi- 
vidual  subscribers,  we  are  compelled  to  continiM 
OUT  praotice  of  diaconlinning  all  subscription*  at 
the  end  of  the  year;  and  hence  the  neoesaiiy  of  a« 
annual  appeal  to  the  friends  of  "  Tkt  Cultivator," 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  promote  its  circulalion. 
We  have  prepared  B  Fictobial  Cdltivatob,  ooa- 
taining  more  than  Ohb  Rdndbbd  Ebobavinob,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  every  subscriber  la 
our  next  volume.  We  shall  alao  send  a  copy  of  i|, 
with  tbia  number,  to  each  of  our  Agenta, —believing 
that  by  it*  exhibition  many  will  be  indnced  to  sub- 
scribe, in  order  to  obtain  ibia  beautiful  sheet,  wbick 
is  intended  as  a  niw-teab'b  pbkibkt  for  all  obi 
Bubsoribers  for  1S50. 

Ae  an  inducement  to  greater  exertion  on  the  p*rt 
of  those  disposed  to  act  as  Agents,  tbs  following 
PBBHtDKB  will  be  paid,  in  Books,  or  in  ImplemenU 
or  Seeds  Trom  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
ho  send  us  the  largest  lists  of  subsori 


hers  for  o 

KfT^  nOLLAHB.' '" 
PORTY  I»u!*M. 
TraHTY  DOuJlRS. 
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NaUonal  Board  of  Agricnllare* 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — I  recently  pre- 
pared a  paper  for  The  Cultivatoty  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  establiahmcnt,  in  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  of  a  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  for  the  Promotion  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  Agricultural  Improvement,  in  this  Union. 
I  submitted  my  communication  to  the  consideration 
of  a  few  friends,  who  advised  me  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  now  in  session, 
for  their  approbation  and  rccemmendation  to  the 
General  Government.  I  did  so;  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form  you  that  it  met  with  universal  favor.  The 
paper  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  following  Re- 
port, which,  together  with  the  accompanying  Re- 
solutions,  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Vermont,  as  you  will  see  below.  F.  Holbkook. 
MontptlUr,  Vt.,  Oct.  18,  1849. 

Repobt. 
The  founders  of  our  government  wore  desirous 
fot  the  organization  of  a  Home  Department,  devo- 
ted to  the  fostering  and  encouragement  of  Agricul- 
ture,  and  other  Industrial  Arts  j  but  it  seems  that 
for  want  of  proper  persons  to  organize  and  manage 
fQoh  a  Department,  it  was  laid  aside. 

At  a  later  period,  Washington  recommended  an 
organization,   entitled  **  A  Home  Department  of 
Agriculture."     His  conceptions  upon  this  subject, 
^like  everything  else  emanating  from  his  practical 
far-seeing  mind,— are  exactly  to  the  purpose,  com- 
prehending, more  or  less  directly,  about  all  that 
need  be  said  in  its  favor.     They  are  as  follows:— 
"  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  with  reference  ei- 
ther  to  individual  or  national  welfare.  Agriculture 
is  of  primary  importance.      In  proportion  as  na- 
tions advance  in  population,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent, 
and   renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and 
more  an  object  of  public  patronage.     Institutions 
for  promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public 
purse,  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with 
greater  propriety  f     Among  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attend- 
ed with  greater  success  than  the  establishment  of 
Boards,    composed  of  proper  characters,  charged 
with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  ena- 
bled by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aid,  to  en- 
courage and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and   im- 
provement, by  stimulating  to  enterprise  aud  expe- 
nment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre,  the  re- 
•alts  every  where,  of  individual  skill  and  observa- 
tion, and  by  tpreading  them  thence  over  the  whole 
motion.     Experience  has  accordingly  shown,  that 
they  are   very  cheap  instruments  of  immense  na- 
tional benefits." 

The  methods  of  agriculture  pursued  by  our  fa- 
thers, in  a  new  country,  with  a  virgin  soil  and  a 
sparse  population,  were,  perhaps,  necessarily  rude 
and  improvident ;  but  with  a  rapid,  and  unprece- 
dented increase  of  population,  improvements  in  til- 
lage have  not  advanced  with  corresponding  steps, 
or  generally  speaking,  been  of  long  standing.  By 
no  more  than  a-half  century  of  bad  cultivation  the 
•oil  of  the  older  States  has  become  either  entirely 
r«n  down  or  greatly  impoverished  of  fertility ;  and 
insects,  blights,  noxous  weeds,  &c.,  the  usual  at- 
tendants of  imperfect  tillage,  have  increased  and 
become  accumulated  to  an  alarming  extent. 

But  the  evil  docs  not  stop  here.  Too  many  of 
otir  intelligent,  enterprising  young  men,— observing 
the  sad  condition  of  the  soil,  and  trained  to  false 
impressions,— suppose  that  the  agrioaltural  profes- 


sion,  instead  of  being  an  open  field  for  the  eSbrtj 
of  science  to  improve,  is  but  an  arena,  fit  only  to  bs 
occupied  by  the  illiterate  and  unenterpriiiQg,  ooder 
the  guidance  of  blind  tradition.  Thej  accordio^lj 
press  in  masses  into  other  callings,  fijiiag  them  to 
overflowing,  and  leaving  the  ^'  Art  of  Art«,"  to 
its  fate. 

The  same  process  of  deterioration  wkickhubcfa 
so  nearly  completed  in  the  Atlantic  States,  ii  sow 
going  on  at  tka  West.  Althoogh nature, bj  a  losg 
and  a  most  liberal  process,  has  endowed  the  landi 
of  that  section  with  a  fertility  elsewhere  ankoovo, 
still  they  can  be  impoverished  by  the  band  of  dii. 
The  gradation  to  the  same  climax  which  has  ob- 
tained in  the  older  States  may  be  slower,  jci,  ia 
the  nature  of  things,  it  must  besare.  MaQTofibe 
occupants  of  those  now  generous  soils,  under  ih« 
same  mistaken  impression  that  they  are  inexhan&ti' 
ble,  which  possessed  the  first  settlers  of  the  Qore 
fertile  tracts  of  the  Eastern  States,  will  probabW 
live  long  enough  to  find  that,  under  a  constaady 
depleting  and  careless  husbandry,  what  faa»  beei 
done  can  be  done  again. — These  remarks  are  of 
course  subject  to  exceptions;  but  tbej  are  still 
quite  too  generally  true. 

While  this  rapid  destruction  of  fertility  has  beca 
going  on  among  us,  several  of  the  States  of  Earoj» 
have  been  as  rapidly  advancing  in  prodactkeseM. 
There,  Agriculture  is  fostered  and  eneoorageii  fey 
Government;  men  of  the  first  attainment?, and  ii 
the  highest  walks  of  life,  devote  their  time  wd  u- 
lonts  to  its  improvement ;  the  lights  of  severai  kU 
ences  have  been  shed  upon  it ;  lands,  aoder  the  cbI* 
tivation  of  ages  previous,  have  been  so  cUsjei 
within  sixty  or  seventy  years  past,  by  a  jniikiciis 
rotation  of  crops,  and  a  system  of  mannrinff  adspi- 
ed  to  the  soil  and  the  crop,  as  to  increase  liiree- 
fold  in  productiveness  j  thousands  of  acres  of  «l 
lands,   heretofore  of  little  or  no  valoe,  hare  bcei 
drained,  and  arc  now  under  profitable  coltivatjoa; 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges  have  been  esiib- 
lished;  and  the  breeding  of  agricultural  animals b" 
been  carried  to  so  high  perfection  in  EnglaDdii^ 
Scotland,  that  any  other  breeds  in  the  known  Torii 
may  be  improved  by  a  cross  with  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  high  cnltivation  caasot 
be  profitable  here.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  par- 
sue  our  exhausting  system  of  cultivation  mad  far- 
ther ;  for  the  decreased  and  decreasing  cr«ip  ^iH 
not  remunerate  oiir  labor.  If  the  sUtc  of  tboji 
in  our  country  will  not  warrant  high  farmias,  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried  in  the  ma- 
tries  spoken  of,  we  certainly  are  warraated  la  tie 
employment  of  far  more  enlightened  and  correct 
principles  of  tillage  than  are  now  commoa. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  '*  a  prosperoos  »?n. 
cultural  district  is  not  without  patriots  to defcsd 
it;''  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  higb  state 
of  intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge  amon^oo 
farmers,  would  conduce,  more  than  anything  el>e. 
to  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  onr  Republic,  aa*! 
to  the  rapid  and  full  development  of  its  vast  agri- 
cultural capabilities.  We  may  truly  say,  in  thi^ con- 
nection, that  **  every  accession  which  man^»D*'« 
bis  knowledge,  is  also  an  accession  to  his  povff; 
and  extends  the  limits  of  his  empire  over  the  wm.J 
which  he  inhabits."  . 

About  three-fourths  of  the  popnlatioa  o  m 
country  arc  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil.  Le^Jla"«j" 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  this  interest,  drrectj 
benefits  the  greater  portion  of  the  people;  and  id- 
directly,  but  not  less  surely,  the  remainder  au. 
Now  our  legislators  and  others  have  sot  oeea  «« 
ing  heretofore  in  eulogy  upon  the  »ntiqmty,fflg 
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%j,  importance  and  pleasares  of  agricoitare;  but 
whera  haa  been  thai  fostering  care  which  would 
seek  to  encourage  and  promote  it?  Where  have 
the  farmers  been  who  would  demand  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  that  oonspiouoas  place  to  which 
it  is  so  justly  entitled? 

But  we  are  happj  to  observe  that  an  improved 
sentiment  is  becoming  prevalent.  That  **  Agricul* 
ture  u  of  primary  importance;''  that  our  nation 
lias  already  '^  advanced  in  population  and  other 
circumstances  of  maturity/'  to  that  position  which 
**  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  an  object  of 
public  patronage;"  that  there  is  no '*  object  to 
which  it  can  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety ;" 
-—these  truths  are  gradually  making  their  way  into 
the  minds  of  intelligent^  thinking  men. 

We  have,  at  length,  a  Home  Department;  and 
Che  question  presents  itself— Can  it,  and  will  it  do 
anything  for  Agriculture?  It  can,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will.  The  politicians  may  seek  to  make  it 
an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  party;  and 
with  the  bug-bear  of  constitutional  objections,  they 
may  tell  us  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  Agricul- 
ture under  this  Department.  But  let  the  farmers, 
moving  in  a  mass,  call  loudly  for  a  Bureau  of  Ag- 
riculture, with  proper  and  suitable  patronage  from 
the  Government.  Let  it  be  managed  by  '*  proper 
oharacters,"  selected  with  reference  to  their  fit- 
ness for,  and  devotion  to  promoting  agriculture. 
They  should  be  men  above  political  contamination; 
sind  having  a  love  of  science  for  its  own  sake;  and 
keeping  constantly  in  view  the  one  great  object 
which  they  were  placed  there  to  promote,  they 
would  not  be  induced  to  give  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind. 

A  Board  of  Agriculture,  thus  *'  composed  of 
proper  characters,  charged  with  collecting  and  dif- 
i'using  information,  and  enabled  by  premiums  and 
small  pecuniary  aid,  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spi- 
rit of  discovery  and  improvement,  by  stimulating  to 
enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  centre,  the  results,  everywhere,  of  indivi- 
dual skill  and  observation,  and  by  spreading  them 
thence  over  the  whole  nation,"  would  soon  be  found 
to  be  "a  very  cheap  instrument  of  immense  nation- 
al benefits." 

1.  This  Board  might  be  in  correspondence  with 
scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  with 
Boards  of  Agriculture  in  all  foreign  countries, — 
thus  drawing  to  a  common  centre,  and  from  thence 
spreading  broadcast  over  the  land,  all  new  facts 
and  improvements  of  utility,  all  valuable  sugges- 
tions, derived  from  the  improvement  and  new  lights 
of  the  various  natural  sciences  which  are  intimate- 
ly ailed  to  Agriculture. 

2.  Proper  premiums  might  perhaps  be  ofiTered  to 
stimulate  ingenuity,  in  the  invention  and  production 
the  most  valuable  farm  implements  and  machines; 
and  by  awarding  to  those  which,  upon  proper  test, 
were  found  best  to  answer  a  desired  purpose,  com- 
petition, and  an  ambition  to  excel,  would  be  exci- 
ted to  the  highest  degree. 

3.  Persons  in  the  employment  of  our  government 
abroad,  might  be  directed  to  collect  and  transmit 
to  the  Department,  those  new  or  improved  seeds, 
fruits,  plants,  animals,  implements,  &c.,  which 
were  deemed  desirable.  As  it  would  be  part  of  the 
business  of  this  Board,  to  institute  extensive  inqui- 
ries into  the  utility  of  introducing,  for  cultivation 
among  us,  the  various  valuable  productions  of  othr 
er  countries ;  and  as  the  great  range  of  latitude,  of 
soil  and  cllmatO;  which  our  country  embraces,  un- 
doubtedly admits  of  cnltivatitig  the  products  of  al- 
iBost  every  other  couiitry ;  we  may.  reatontlbly  sup- 


pose that  a  proper  efibrt,  in  this  direction  alone, 
would  be  attended  with  very  important  results. 

4.  Premiums  might  be  ofibred  for  the  most  abla 
essays  $ind  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  ta 
elucidate  vexed  questions  and  undeveloped  princi- 
ples in  Agriculture — if  deemed  proper  and  desirable. 

5.  Extensive  inquiries  might  be  instituted,  int« 
the  habits  of  Insects  troublesome  to  cultivation, 
and  the  best  method  to  exterminate  them,  or  pre<* 
vent  their  ravages.  As  the  nation  ^'  advances  ia 
population,  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity," 
it  becomes  more  and  more  an  object,  pecuniarily, 
with  our  cultivators,  to  raise  many  sorts  of  fruits^ 
and  tender  plants,  comparatively  unimportant  at  aa 
earlier  period.  Now  it  is  a  fair  estimate  that  one* 
half  the  productions  of  man,  of  this  description, 
go  to  feed  the  insect  world.  Indeed,  of  some  sorts^ 
in  some  seasons,  they  take  the  whole.  The  subjeot 
of  Entomology  is  vast  and  inexhaustible ;  it  require* 
such  extensive,  and  yet  particularly  minute  and  of* 
ten  microscopic  investigations,  that  the  efibrts  of 
ordinary  associations  of  men  can  avail  but  little. 
But  it  is  believed  that  a  National  Board  of  Agri* 
culture  would  have  resources,  peculiar  to  itself,  that 
might  effect  important  results.  Its  inquiries  might 
be  very  extensive,  drawing  in  contributions  from 
individuals  and  societies,  in  every  quarter^  the  suia 
total  of  which  would  be  highly  useful. 

6.  The  various  state  and  county  societies  through' 
out  the  land,  might  be  in  correspondence  with  tha 
Department, — thus  receiving  and  imparting  infoi* 
mation  upon  these  and  other  subjects. 

In  short,  in  a  hundred  ways,  such  an  organ iza* 
tion  might  forward  the  great  interests  of  Agricul* 
ture.  Indeed,  we  may  conclude,  that  no  other  es- 
tablishment could  parallel  this,  as  a  promoter  of 
the  interests,  not  exclusively  of  either  section,  but 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  advocates  for  this  movement  may,  by  some, 
be  called  enthusiasts.  They  are  so;  for  the  magni* 
tude  and  importance  of  the  thing  very  properly 
awakens  them  to  enthusiasm.  It  is  right  that  out 
own  State  of  Vermont  should  be  a  foremost,  a  zea« 
lous  pioneer  in  this  business.  Our  people  are  aa 
agricultural  people;  and  they  are  awake  to  those 
measures  which  will  foster  and  promote  this  com* 
manding  interest.  Other  States  will  join  us  in  en* 
dcavoring  to  form  an  organization  so  desirable  | 
and  thus  the  great  sentiment  of  Washington,  that 
''  the  power  of  the  nation  alone  can  carry  out  their 
high  thought,"  will  be  realized. 

1.  Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Ver* 
mont  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior  at  Washington,  whose  province  it  shall  ba 
to  superintend  and  promote  the  great  interest  d 
Agricultural  Improvement  in  the  Nation. 

2.  Retolvedf  That  the  Governor  is  requested  te. 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolutions,  aaA 
of  the  accompanying  Report,  to  the  President  o€ 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  the  Governor  of  each  Stat^ 
of  the  Union,  and  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Re-. 
presentatives  in  Congress,  to  the  end  that  the  att 
tention  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  State  lie-. 
gislatures,  may  be  properly  invited  to  the  propotir 
tions  embraced  therein. 

9.  Reeolvedf  That  the  Senators  and,  Representa« . 
tlves  of  this  State,  in  the  Congress. of  the,  United: 
States,  are  hereby  requested  to  use.  their  influenod 
to  procure  the  necessary  legislation,  by  Congresa, 
for  the  speedy  establishment,  on  a. firm  and  perma- 
nent basis,  of  a  Bureau  of  Agvienhnre,  as  suggeal* . 
ed  in  the  first  foregoing  Rei^t||ipn.. 
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Fwemiagf  Sce*f  in  OneldA  Goaair* 

A^Ur(j3i0  cbte  of  the  Oneida  Coonty  Fair,  we  hU 
anopiiArtunity  of  oalling  on  leveral  of  the  farmer* 
fad  hortioidtariste  of  that  eeotion.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, that  ill  health  rendered  oar  examinations  much 
less  extensive  than  we  had  designed. 

The  settlement  of  this  oonnty  was  oommenoed  about 
ftxty  years  siQoe,,,.thoagh  the  principal  advanoe  has 
been  made  sinoe  ^heiieginning  of  the  present  century. 
Previous  to  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  ehiefly  a 
dense  wilderness,  wherfi^eivilized  man  had  no  abiding 
nlaoe,  except  at  a  few  Jbrtified  stations.  Now,  it 
has  a  population  of  about  100,000.  This  great 
^eage  has  taken  place  within  the  observation  of  ma- 
jvy  who  still  live  to  express  ^heir  astonishment  and 
admiration  at  what  their  eyjjs  iiave  witnessed. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lucas,  we  were  m- 
troduoed  to  several  gentlemen  at»  CSinton.  This  neigh- 
borbood  has  long  been  noted  for. its  apple-orchards. 
In  fact,  before  the  country  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Whites,  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians  planted  many 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  vUlages.  We  were 
informed  by  Iba  8.  Hitchcock  Esq., /if  Oneida  Cas- 
tie,  that  these  people  had  at  one  period  upwards  of 
200  acres  of  land  devoted  to  apple  trees,  and  that 
(he  arst  settlers  were  in  the  habit  of  obtsining  their 
apples  and  cider  from  the  **  Indian  orchard^."  Jiev. 
Mr.  KinxLAND,  an  early  missionary  among  ^he  Onei- 
das,  planted  a  large  orchard  on  the  .fine  fanu  near 
Clinton,  where  he.  An  ally*  located  himself.  MAny  of 
the  trees  are  stiUin  a  productive  state. 

The  first  settlers  here,  who  came  principally  from 
the  New-England  states,  soon  discovered  the  favoca- 
ble  nature  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  fruit,  and 
propagated,.«xten8ivoly,  the  best  varieties  of  apples 
and  pears  then  known.  Many  years  did  not  pass  be- 
fore the  product*  <ef  their  .oacchards  constituted  an  im- 
portant part  of  .the  inoeme  «f  many  farmers.  The 
once  celebrated  "  GoodseU  ionchaxd,"  has  produced, 
we  were,  told,  upwards  of  $1000  worth  of  apples  in 
a  year.  Mr.  G.  Butleb,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  applc-trade,  states  that  15,000  barrels  of 
winter  apples  have  been  shipped  from  this  place  in  one 

fear. 

The  first  orchards  here  were  planted  mostly  on  the 
alluvial  lands  along  the  Oriskany  creek,  and  though 
they  succeeded  well,  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  the  sides  of  the  hills  or  ridges,  where  the  subsoil 
is  not  surtsharged  with  water,  are  as  good  for  trees  of 
an  kinds  as  the  alluvieas .  Not  only  apples  and,pear«, 
but  plums',  peaches  and  grapes,  flourish  well  here, 
Mr.  Lucas  showed  us  several  kinds  of  peaches,  one 
of  which,  a  yellow-fleshed  seedling,  which  originated 
in  bis  garden,  is  a  good  variety,  (pronounced  so  by  all 
who  have  examined  it,)  and  will  probably.oome  into 
extensive  cultivation  in  this  section.  Mr.  L.  has  a 
fine  young  orchard  of  pears,  mostly  on  quince  stocks, 
which  appear  healthy,  and  will  doubtless  soon  give  a 
good  return  for  the  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

Mr.  GxoROE  Pa axE a  is  giving  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  fruits.  He  showed  us  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Bartlett,  and  other  choice  varieties 
of  the  pear,  very  fine  apples — the  Sapson,  (or  Sops- 
of-Wine,)  Baldwin,  Hubbardston-Nousuoh,  .and  oth- 
ers— and  several  kinds  of  grapes. 

Mr.  John  C.  Hast  twos  has  been  actively  engaged 
4n  horticulture  for  several  years— has  established  a 
nursery  here,  and  has  been  instrumental  rndissemina- 
ting  a  taste  for  the  i>u}liir«  ef  fruits.  Fer  the  pur- 
pose of  vesting  Tarieti^l,  b«  hM  hftd  fi«o«M  to  (he 


ftne  garden  and  groands  of  hie  father,  Br,  Huruoi, 
where  he  has  fmited  many  new  kinds  of  pean,  tp« 
plesy   fcOr     In   this  garden  be  showed  «  •  Wto 
Doyenne  (Virgahen)  pear  trve,  the  [rait  fron  wUtb, 
in  1847,  sold  for  over  fifty  dollars.    Mr.  H.  tkowed 
us  a  handsome  specimen  of  Stevens'  0«BeNe  pnr, 
it  a  targe  and  good  kiad^     He  bed,  she,  muj  «« 
teemed  varieties  in  various  stages  of  ripnni.  He 
has  made  many  trials  in  eukivatiag  diinest  kivhof 
grapes^  in  the  open  air.     He  finds  the  Isabeik  ud 
Catawba  rntber  oneertain  in  ripening,  witlwat  pro* 
teotion,  though  they  bear  abundantly,  sad  Ueua« 
may  be  said  of  several  importewl  kinds.    He  hu  tiied 
many  of  our  northarn  native  grapes,  tad  hu  non 
kinds  of  these  than  we  have  before  foiad  is  ssj  ool* 
lection .     Some  of  them  sore  decided^  good^  paniei' 
larly  a  variety  called  the  Clinton  grape.    He  neeJT' 
ed  the  first  premium  at  the  last  8tau  Fair,  f«r  ik» 
best  ooUeetion  of  native  grapes «    Mr.  H.  iitesdi » 
raise  vines  from  the  seed  of  difisitat  kisdt,  is  order 
to  test  the  results  of  hybridization. 

From  Clinton,  we  went  to  WatennQe,ittbeM{t^ 
part  of  Oneida  county.  This  is  a  thriiiag plaei,  tad 
is  becoming  of  considerable  importanee  bt  iu  bu' 
ufactures.  We  could  not  take  partienlai  i«o  is  i«« 
ferenoe  to  the  different  branches  of  bosiseai-,  \miV; 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  8.  J.  Goonwiv,  vere  ftiwed 
with  a  general  view  of  the  town  and  vicinitT.  Mr. 
G.  is  engaged  in  making  woolen  cloths.  Thefteto- 
ry— (that  of  Messrs.  Bacov  h,  6ooDWiK)-Qf» 
120,000  lbs.  of  wool  annnalijr. 

Wo  called  for  a  short  time,  on  Mr  ChuuiPal. 
MER.  We  first  took  a  glance  at  his  firait  girdea 
where  he  showed  us  many  fine  kinds  of  pean^-«f«- 
ral  on  quince  stocks — and  all  in  a  healtl^  sad  floor. 
ishing  condition .  Here  was  also,  a  choice  coBectioB 
of  plums.  The  varieties  not  x»t  of  season,  wwt  ii 
great  perfection,  both  as  to  ai^earance  aod^«i&tr. 
Several  trees  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  were  haTih 
loaded.  A  tree  of  the  Blue  Imperatrice  made  » 
Splendid  appearance,  being  fiUed  to  just  the  rigli 
degree  with  this  beautiful  late  plum. 

Mr-  P.  cultivates  hop$  and  UaxtU  os  t  ]s%t 
soale-  His  average  crop  of  the  fonner  is  16,096  he. 
The*.yield  per  acre  is  from  1,200  to  2,000  Ibi.  Hs 
crop. the  jpresent  year  has  be«n  sold  for  ISicenUpef 
lb.'  There  are  several  other  hop-growers  ia  ilw 
neighbovhood.  Mr.  GuaDOK  Avaav  kae  20  «««, 
and  hiscrop  was  stated  at  30,000  lbs.  Tiie  labor 
of  picking  is  ^rformed  chiefiy  by  females,  who  a» 
paid  26. cents  (per  day,  or  one  shilling  per  box.  Se- 
veral hundred  hands  are  employed  by  the  dilfcreat 
growers. durii^  itha  **  picking  season,"  vhich  Iwti 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  PALMaa  •has  15  acres  of  teaieb  tBDmSy. 
They  are  all  sold  ia  Boston.  His  bnildisgs  »d  ^t* 
rangoments  for  wouriag  the  teaaeb,  are  Mapte  *» 
complete.     The :grottnd  where  the  teasels  are coltJ. 

vated  is  made  very  rich  by  the  application  of  iarge 
quantities  of  manure,  which  is  obtained  from  •«'*• 
ral  distilleries  where  juafly  cattle  and  hogs  tr«  «• 
tened.  The  teazels  are  planted  in  rows,  vhicb  art 
alternately,  about  two  and  a-half  and  fiye  feet  apt|^ 
In  the  widest  spaces,  corn  is  planted  in  drilla.  Tw 
ground  is  kept  perfectly  clean  with  the  cnltivawr 
and  hand  hoe.  The  corn  yields  from  fifty  wsixiy 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  teasels  require  twcaeanons  to  come  looa^- 
xity,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  corn  is  to »»« 
protection  to  Ihe  tesxols  during  winter.  Th<«n 
when  ripe,  are  picked  from  the  stalks,  which  haw 
been  previously  topped,  and  the  stalks  are  1«»  »"Jr 
iog.  They  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  so  thai  w 
«aow  lie*  equally  ever  tha  groondi  affordiag  tvfi^* 
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in g  for  the  teazela,  and  protecting  them  against  the 
fluctoationa  of  temperature.  The  next  spring,  the 
■talks  are  out  down,  carried  from  the  field,  and  ad- 
ded to  the  maaore  heap.  The  teasels  are  cat  the 
second  year,  aboat  mid-summer.  The  stems  and 
branches  are  then  thrown  into  rows  and  burnt ;  and 
the  ashes  spread  over  the  ground,  which,  after  being 
thoroughly  plowed  is  sowed  to  wheat,  and  oftea 
gives  a  yield  of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  grass 
which  follows  is  usually  very  heavy.  Mr.  P.  has 
gone  over  about  forty  acres  in  this  way,  and  has 
brought  it  into  a  very  high  state  of  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

He  cultivates  aeveral  kinds  of  beans,  some  of 
which  are  grown  among  the  teazels.  We  under- 
stood they  were  marketed  in  Boeton,  and  ultimately 
aent  out  of  the  (M>untry. 

Mr.  P. 'a  business  appears  to  be  conducted  with 
great  regard  to  «y«ltst  and  neAtnest,  which  ought 
4o  be  recogniaed  aa  the  cardinal  principles  of  farm- 
ing in  general. 

From  Waterville  we  passed  over  to  VernoO'  This 
•s  more  particularly  known  as  a  grazing  and  dai- 
rying neighborhood »  though  the  soil  is  in  some  in- 
atauoes  well  adapted  to  grain  crops.  Many  of  the 
farmers  here  have  long  been  distinguished  for  their 
•Aterpriae  and  success  ia  various  departments  of 
husbandry,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  premiums 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  are  annually  claim- 
ed from  among  them.  Several  of  the  officers  and 
leading  members  of  the  county  society  reside  here ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  among  those  who 
have  prominently  aided  in  bringing  the  county  of 
Oneida  to  her  present  high  position  in  respect  to  ag- 
ricultural improvement,  wtU  be  Iband  the  names  of 
Hitchcock,  CHuacu,  Mabshali.,  iNcsasoju, 
Case,  WaioHT,  and  ethers  of  this  town. 

Besides  the  interest  taken  in  the  state  and  county 
societies,  the  people  of  Vernon  have  a  town  organi- 
sation, the  object  of  which  is  the  improvement  of 
agricuiture,  horticulture,  and  dcnnestio  maaofactures. 
An  annual  exhibition  is  held  in  the  month  of  October. 
We  were  informed  that  there  ia  generally  on  these 
occasions,  a  large  tum-ont  of  live  stock,  and  a  libe- 
ral display  of  the  products  of  female  labor. 

Our  first  call  here  was  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  L. 
T.  Marshall.  His  iarm  consists  of  230  acres.  He 
keeps  thirty  cows;  the  milk  is  devoted  to  making 
cheese,  except  such  portion  as  is  necessary  for  ma- 
king the  butter  required  for  the  family.  The  ave- 
rage weight  of  cheese  per  cow  is  400  lbs.,  and  it  is 
add,  green,  at  $6  per  hundred. 

Gen.  M.  has  an  excellent  stock  of  hogs.  They 
were  produced  from  various  crosses;  but  having, 
some  time  since,  obtained  the  points  and  qualities  de- 
sired, he  has  kept  them  so  without  change.  They 
are  small-boned,  but  will  weigh  at  sixteen  to  eighteen 
months  old,  300  to  400  lbs.  each,  and  will  fatten  at 
any  age. 

Gen.  M.  has  commenced  the  culture  of  fruit,  and 
has  a  fine  collection  of  young  trees  of  various  kinds. 
He  is  also  commencing  the  cultivation  of  teazels. 

Mr.  8.  H.  CHVacH  has  170 acres  in  his  farm.  He 
practices  a  mixed  husbandry — has  always  raised  more 
or  lees  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  casualties  to 
which  this  crop  has  been  exposed  in  this  region,  and 
has  seldom  failed  of  getting  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre— once  or  twiee  as  high  as  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
Barley  has  been  considerably  cultivated,  and  has 
yielded  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre—- oats  fif- 
ty bushels.  His  wheat  sown  the  present  autumn  ap- 
pears very  promising.  He  attributes  his  success  in 
wheat  culture,  to  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  snd  sowing  clean  seed. 


Mr.  C.  keeps  300  Saxon  sheep.  The  reputation 
of  this  flock  has  long  been  deservedly  high ;  and  to 
this  and  the  flock  of  8.  B.  Crocker,  of  Vernon, 
have  been  awarded  many  of  the  premiums  on  Saxon 
sheep  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  We  believe 
Mr.  Church  took  nearly  all  the  first  premiums  in  this 
class  the  present  year.  The  flock  shows  evidence 
of  skill  and  care  in  breeding  and  managroent.  The 
sheep  appear  healthy,  of  very  uniform  size  and  shape, 
and  very  superior  quality  of  wool.  The  average 
weight  of  the  fleeces  for  several  years,  has  been  two 
and  three-fourths  pounds,  thoroughly  washed.  He 
has  two  years'  clip  on  hand — that  of  1847  sold  for 
63  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  C.'s  cattle  are  a  cross  of  the  Devon  with 
the  common  stock — some  being  nearly  full  blood  De- 
vons.  We  have  spoken  of  his  oxen,  exhibited  at  Sy- 
racuse. At  Hampton  we  saw  them  tried  at  a  cart,  with 
a  weight  of  over  two  tons,  and  their  performance  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  all.  Without  a  touch  of 
the  whip,  but  merely  by  the  word  of  the  driver,  they 
took  the  load  up  a 'steep  hill,  where  the  felloes  of 
the  wheels  were  nearly  buried  in  the  soft  ground. 
They  appeared  to  understand  exactly  how  the  work 
was  to  be  done ,  and  they  performed  it  with  resolu- 
tion and  courage. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Church  has  193  acres  of  land.  He 
devotes  his  farm  mostly  to  grass — keeps  30  cows, 
and  rears  six  or  eight  calves  yearly.  His  cows  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  making  cheese,  and  they  average 
about  400  lbs.  each.  He  has  six  full  blood  Devon 
cows  and  heifers,  obtained  from  Mr.  Hurlbut,  of 
Connecticut.  Some  of  them  are  fine  specimens  of 
that  beautiful  breed,  and  if  bred  to  bulls  of  the  pro- 
per quality,  will,  we  venture  to  say,  produce  stock 
which  will  not  suffer  by  any  comparisons. 

In  Mr.  C.'s  garden  we  were  pleased  to  find  a 
handsome  collection  of  various  kinds  of  fruit:  Sweet 
water,  Isabella,  and  several  good  kinds  of  our  native 
grapes;  plums,  pears  and  peaches.  We  were  in- 
formed that  most  of  the  peach-trees  were  from  seed 
planted  by  Mr.  Church's  mother — a  lady  now  seven- 
ty years  of  age,  still  actively  interested  in  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  day.  One  of  the  trees  produces 
a  peach  which  is  highly  deserving  of  notice,  being 
of  equality  seldom  equalled.  The  tree  is  now  fiva 
years  old,  and  has  borne,  more  or  less,  two  seasons. 
The  seed  was  obtained  from  Baltimore.  The  fruit 
ripened  this  year,  about  the  first  of  October.  Wa 
hope  Mr.  C.  will  take  measures  to  have  it  brought 
before  our  pomologieal  associations  another  year. 

Mr.  Ira  8.  Hitchcock,  of  Oneida  Castle,  has  a 
farm  of  225  acres.  The  ancient  village  of  the  Onei- 
da Indians  covered  a  portion  of  this  farm,  and  ia 
one  of  Mr.  H.'s  fields,  was  the  residence  of  the  ce- 
lebrated chief,  Skenandoah.  The  soil,  for  the 
most  part,  may  be  called  an  old  alluvion,  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oneida  creek.  It  is  a  friable  loam, 
easily  cultivated,  and  naturally  good  for  grain  crops. 
The  Indians  raided  their  best  corn  here,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  that  grain,  is 
still  shown  by  the  large  crops  which  Mr.  H.  annual- 
ly obtains.  A  field  of  his  containing  nine  acres  ap- 
peared to  be  oonsiderably  the  heaviest  of  any  we 
have  seen  this  season.  Mr.  H.  told  us  that  he  ge- 
nerally had  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

He  has  been  in  possession  of  the  farm  twelve  years. 
When  he  bought  it,  it  was  generally  thought  to  be 
'^  run  out."  It  had  been  plowed  about  three  to  four 
inches  deep.  His  first  operation  was  to  break  up 
about  forty  acres  of  it,  six  to  seven  inches  deep, 
which  was  sown  to  wheat,  and  yielded  twenty-five 
hnshels  to  thfl  acre.  Excepting  for  a  few  years  whea 
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the  crop  hut  been  injured  by  the  midge,  he  had  eince 
pbtained  au  average  equal  to  this. 

The  means  of  improving  the  iarm  have  not  been 
extraordinary.  The  manure  hae  been  derived  chief- 
ly from  the  live-stocJc  kept  on  it.  Muok,  from  a  peat 
bog,  has  been  used  for  compost,  and  to  absorb  the 
liquids  of  the  stables  and  burn-yards.  The  princi- 
pal barn  for  stock  has  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  it, 
into  which  the  manure  is  thrown  j  and  Mr.  H.  is  sat- 
isfied that  this  is  far  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode  of  keeping  stable  manure.  All  the  excrements, 
liquid  and  solid,  are  here  saved,  and  may  be  kept 
without  lo»8  till  wanted. 

Besides  the  corn  consumed  on  the  farm,  Mr.  H. 
•old,  last  year,  500  bushels,  and  between  600  and 
600  bushels  of  oats.  The  latter  grain  usually  yields 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  price  obtained  at 
the  barn,  has  for  two  or  three  years  been  forty  cents 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  usually  worth  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  and  wheat  one  dollar. 

Mr.  }I.  has  this  season  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese.  Thirty  cows  are  kept  on  the  farm. 
They  will  average  400  lbs.  cheese  eachj  which  has 
been  8o)d  at  a  month  old,  at  $6  per  hundred.  At 
this  dairy,  as  well  as  most  others  we  visited,  the 
milk  i'i  heated  by  steam.  A  small  boiler  is  used  for 
generating  the  steam,  which  is  conducted  by  pipes 
to  the  vats  containing  the  milk.  The  milk  is  placed 
in  tin  vats,  which  are  placed  in  wooden  vats,  so 
much  larger  than  the  tin  ones  as  to  leave  a  space  of 
about  two  inches  all  round.  This  space  is  filled  with 
water,  and  the  steam  is  conducted  into  it.  A  boiler 
aoticed  in  our  October  number,  made  by  J.  H.  Bush- 
BcU,  Utica,  is  thought  by  some  to  possess  advantages 
•vcr  those  in  common  use. 

Mr.  H.  has  made  some  observations  in  regard  to 
ihe  application  and  effect  of  animal  manwres,  which 
r.re  worthy  of  notice.  He  has  spread  it  on  the  sur- 
fcoe,  and  has  plowed  it  in  at  various  depths,  for  vari- 
ous crops.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  has  come,  is, 
that  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil, 
the  better.  When  it  is  first  applied,  therefore,  he 
prefers  burying  it  with  a  shallow  furrow;  and  when 
the  manure  is  rotted,  or  the  next  time  the  ground  is 
plowed,  run  the  plow  to  the  usual  depth— not  less 
than  seven  inches.  This  niixes  the  manure  with  the 
whole  of  the  soil  that  is  stirred. 

We  hope  at  some  future  day  to  be  able,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  to  make  a  more  tho- 
rough examination  of  the  agriculture  and  resources 
•f  Oneida  county.  At  present  we  can  only  tender 
•ur  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty  of  the  county,  and  various  individuals,  whose 
many  favors  will  be  long  r^Mnbered. 

Seeding  Grass  Iianilfl* 

Eds.  Cultivator— I  read  in  the  October  Culti- 
vator, tun  article  on  '*  Seeding  Grass  Lands  in  Ken- 
tucky." As  more  light  was  asked  upon  the  subject, 
I  thought  a  few  remarks  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
And  first,  seeding  grass  lands  in  Connecticut,  and 
in  Kentucky,  may  be  two  things,  as  very  difl*erent 
treatment  may  be  required  in  the  two  Slates.  Se- 
«ond,  it  has  been  the  practice,  more  or  less,  in  this 
Ctate,  to  seed  down  grass  lands  in  the  spring;  with 
•ats,  barley  or  spring  wheat,  but  more  commonly 
with  oats;  and  grass  seed  sown  in  this  way  gene- 

rally  takes  well.  u  j     r 

But  there  are  some  objections  to  this  method  or 
•ecding.  On  lands  that  are  intended  for  mowing, 
oats  or  barley  will  often  grow  very  heavy ;  and  be- 
fore cutting  time,  much  of  the  straw  will  lodge  or 
r.e  down,  and  in  this  case  the  yoong  grass  is  very 
apt  to  bo  killed  out.     Then,  if  a  sadd«n  and  severe 


drouth  set  in  early  in  the  season,  the  grssiverjef. 
ten  proves  a  failnre. 

Of  late  years,  we  have  been  Hiort  iodioeitsf&U 
seeding  on  winter  grain,  as  mere  eertaisof  tgood 
catch   for   timothy    and  red- top.    Asd  1  ui  mi 
aware,  even  with  our  cold  winters,  thai  gruiisiB 
much  danger  of  killing  out,  if  it  has  oaoebM«ae 
well  set.     One  advantage  of  fall  seeding  ii,  Uat 
you  can  mow  a  crop  of  grass  the  next  seatoB,  •![« 
the  grain  crop  comes  oflf ;  sometime  in  tks  bosU  of 
August.     This  is  not  often  the  ease,  vhenscidug 
is   done   in    the  spring.     Winter  graiat,  tack  m 
wheat  or  rye,  very  seldom  lodge,  if  they  staodem 
so  heavy  on  the  gronnd,  so  that  the  yeasg  pus 
will  not  be  injured  in  this  way.     This,  probsUj, ii 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  the  sulk  is  grovii|, 
as  the  straw  is  stifl'er,  and  has  more  liitrc.  tkii 
those  straws  which  have  a  rapid  grovth.    Soot 
farmers  have  had  very  good  success  is  teediig  a 
grass  with  buckwheat   in   the   simmer,  vkich  is 
some  instances  may  do  very  well. 

A  very  good  plan  is  practiced  in  seme  ptru  of 
Massaohnsetts,   where   meadow   laadt  are  ratker 
moist,  and  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  gms  vitiwBt 
other  cropping.     Sometime  in  the  mootk  of  Aa^si, 
the  ground  is  very  nicely  turned  ever  villi  *  p\o», 
the  ground  rolled  down,  and,  if  to  be  had,  a  j|o«d 
dressing  of  compost  is  spreaci'  on ;  thea  the  gran 
seed  is  sowed  and  harrowed  in  evenly  wiih  t  6b*- 
tooth  harrow ;  the  whole  then  to  be  made  laooth 
with  the  roller.     The  next  season,  a  Itne  crop  cf 
grass  can  be  cut;  and  managed  ia  ihie  way.  tkt 
land  can  be  kept  constantly  in  grass.    I  do  out  ap- 
prove of  the  plan  of  sowing  grass  seed  alone,  vitk- 
out  grain,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  just  meDtioted, 
as  in  this  case,  there  would  no  weeds  spri«e»?. 
from  the  inverted  sward,  to'hinder  the  youif  g"^ 
coming  to  perfection.     But  to  sow  gra*»  »eed  akM 
on  mellow  or  stock  ground,  would  be  to  jtt^t  eite 
op  the  land  to  weeds  and  foul  grass  at  oice.  I 
think  it  altogether  preferable  to  sow  with  some  rf 
the  small  grains. 

As  to  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  sowa  oa  an  ewi, 
there  can  be  no  certain  rule  laid  down.  GeBeral|f, 
however,  light  dry  soils  need  more  seed  thai  mosi 
soils.  Thick  grass  is  of  better  and  finer  qw- 
lity,  than  coarse  and  large,  of  the  same  kind.  1 
have  just  now  (Oct.  15,)  seeded  dowa  aboat  tw» 
acres  with  wheat,  with  a  bns»hel  of  red  top,  »«d  i 
half  bushel  of  timothy  seed,  mixed  toge4b<r  uA 
sown  in  breadths  of  about  six  to  eight  feet  toa  e»se, 
each  way  of  the  field,  or  at  right  anplei.  Tbis  a 
three  pecks  of  seed  on  an  acre,  and  if  it  lJ««  » 
good  catch,  it  will  give  a  ifood  burdeaofffr^ 
next  seaton,  for  mowing.  Where  land  >*»°  ?^ 
heart,  when  it  is  laid  down  for  mowing,  cWHigkri^ 
ver  will  come  ia  without  sowing  any.  K  tfc<  i«" 
is  intended  for  pasture,  it  is  a  good  plan,  to s»w 
clover  on  a  light  snow  in  March,  as  it  ^eraiy 
takes  well  sown  in  this  way.  Ia  harroviBf  ij 
grain  and  grass  seed  wo  do  not  like  bash  or  brwi 
harrows  for  covering  the  seed,  as  they  •'*'?*  ** 
draw  the  ground  into  heaps,  and  leave  the  ««  » 
even.  But  the  light  triangular  harrov,  of  tM 
Geddes  pattern,  with  thirty  teeth,  is  just  the  ««! 
for  covering  grain  and  grass  seed;  the  sortace  » 
be  afterwards  made  smooth  with  the  reller. 

When  Mr.  Sanders  advises  his  Kentneky  fnM<i» 
avoid  sowing  red  top,  as  being  the  worst  of  au  »• 
cultivated  grasses,  it  ia  presumed  he  »«*"^  „**_ 
vice  for  his  own  State,  and  so  far  it  may  ^  ay^J 
well,  for  aught  we  know.  But  ia  New  E»pi"^ 
red  top  graas  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  tii  n^ 
ouUivated  grasses  for  farm  ateck.    TmotMj » 
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ripital  grass,  and  when  mixed  with  red  top,  and  a 
i.igbt  sprinkling  of  clover  addcd^  it  is  better  for 
market  than  either  red  top  or  timothy  alone. 

As  to  fall  plowing  for  spring  crops ,  I  am  of  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  writer  in  the  LouUvUle 
J9urnalf  that  it  is  a  great  benefit  on  many  soils, 
Cipecially  oa  old  swards,  and  heavy  loams  or  clay 
|And«.  Light  clover  swards  may  do  as  well  to  plow 
ia  the  spring.  Ticnch  plowing  as  mentioned,  is  a 
very  good  opcratiou,  when  well  done,  to  mix  and 
4leepen  the  aoil.  But  at  the  north,  subsoil  plowing 
is  taking  the  lead,  as  by  the  latter  operation,  the 
rubsoil  is  oot  brought  to  the  surface,  bat  only  stir- 
<Mi  up  and  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  L.  Du- 
»AND.     Derby,  Ct.,  Oct.  20,  1849. 

Importance  of  Readiugr  and  Study* 

Though  farmers  may  always  find  more  or  less 
time  to  devote  to  reading  and  study,  winter  is,  more 
particularly,  from  the  leisure  it  allurds,  the  season 
for  thi«  purpose.  Theorops  having  now  been  secured 
And  the  various  matters  requiring  constant  atten- 
tion, disposed  of,  the  mind  of  the  farmer  is  loft  free 
lor  the  consideration  of  plans  for  future  operation ; 
and  that  be  may  act  under»tandingly  in  forming 
such  plans,  it  is  essential  that  be  should,  in  the  out- 
set, possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
«nd  general  state  of  agriculture.  The  mediums 
through  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  are 
reading,  conversation,  and  observation,  aided  by 
reflection  and  study. 

We  have  frequently  given  our  own  views  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  and  though  we  might  add  'Mine 
«ipon  line,''  we  think  we  should  not  be  able  to  show 
the  important  points  in  a  more  striking  light  than 
they  are  brought  out  in  the  following  remarks  of 
Hon.  Sa»iuei.  Cheevsr,  in  his  address  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Saratoga  County:     Kds. 

Unfortunately,  the  opinion  has  too  long  prevailed 
with  us,  that  learning,  that  intellectual  cultivation 
are  unnece^isary  for  the  farmer;  that  to  plow,  to 
Icnco  and  to  feed  as  our  fathers  did,  ia  enough.  If 
five  see  a  farmer  among  us,  and  we  do  see  many, 
who  is  ambitious  to  educate  his  son,  to  place  him 
higher  in  community,  he  educates  him  to  torn  his 
back  upon  the  farm,  inMead  of  taming  his  hands 
stnd  his  cultivated  mind  to  it.  But  we  have  lived  to 
•oe  this  deep-seated  error,  that  education,  that  in- 
ielleot  are  unnessary  to  the  farmer,  giving  way  to 
a  more  enlightened  and  correct  public  sentiment ; 
and  well  may  we  be  assured,  that  as  education  and 
intelligence  go  out  upon  onr  farms,  will  the  farmer 
rise  in  his  station.  Intelligence — the  cultivated 
mind,  with  pure  morality,  give  rank,  whenever  and 
wherover  found. 

But  rank  alone  is  not  all  the  farmer  is  to  gain  by 
intellectual  cultivation. 

The  labors  of  state  and  county  societies,  aided 
by  the  exertions  of  many  munificent  and  enlighten- 
ed men  among  us,  and  the  labors  of  scientific  men, 
at  well  in  this  country  as  throughout  Europe,  have 
demonstrated  the  importance  and  even  the  necessi- 
ty of  mtnd,  of  education,  of  tcience,  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  and  management  of  our  farms. 

Still,  with  hundreds  of  favorable  experiments  and 
results  before  us,  in  support  of  this  position,  there 
are  too  many  of  our  own  class,  who  are  daily  tel- 
ling us,  that  onr  agricultural  books  and  our  agricul* 
tnral  papers  are  not  worth  reading,  and  that  agri- 
cultural science  is  a  ''  humbug.*^  To  sueh  I  can 
only  say,  if  you  do  not  look  about  yon,  and  do  not 
road,  you  are  in  great  danger  of  being  left  behind. 

True  it  is,  books  alone,  without  practical  obser- 
Tation,  would  be  slow  to  make  a  good  farmer. 


The  professor  of  mathematics,  directly  from  the 
schools,  with  all  his  books,  would  doubtless  make  a 
sorry  figure  in  navigating  the  ship  in  a  storm,  and 
might  receive  useful  lessons  from  the  less  educated 
ship-mate.  But  when  the  science  of  the  mathema- 
tician is  added  to  the  practice  of  the  sailor,  the  ao- 
complifihcd  navigator  is  produced. 

The  practical  farmer — boastingly  calling  himself 
so — may,  if  he  has  fallen  upon  a  fertile  spot,  succeed 
for  years,  and  get  tolerable  crops,  by  following  in 
the  old  track,  without  the  lights  of  science;  and 
probably  for  the  reason  that  he  has  accidentally  hit 
upon  the  very  course  that  science  would  indicate. 
But  in  a  large  portion  ol  the  long  cultivated  parts 
of  our  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been 
exhausted  by  those  hereditary  systems,  if  systems 
they  may  be  called;  and  nothing  but  science  and 
intelligence  will  produce  restoration. 

If  the  man  without  reading  and  without  books,  on 
finding  his  crops  failing  under  a  long  and  exhausted 
course,  can  be  induced  at  all  to  seek  improvement 
through  experiment,  he  is  as  likely  to  make  the 
wrong  application  as  the  right.  He  has  seen  his 
neighbor  restore  a  field  by  the  application  of  lime^ 
and  concludes  his  fields  have  the  same  disease,  and 
must  be  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  He  lays  out 
his  money  to  make  the  experiment,  and  fails.  An* 
other  neighbor  has  succeeded  with  plaster,  and  his 
money  is  again  spent  upon  that,  without  succesS| 
and  £0  he  goes  on  exhausting  the  catalogue  of  ma- 
nures and  exhuubting  his  purse  until  be  gives  up  in 
despair,  sells  out  to  a  reading  farmer  and  goes  to 
Wisconsin  or  Texas,  where  he  can  begin  again,  his 
exhausting  process,  upon  a  new  and  fertile  spot. 
His  reading  successor  examines  his  worn  out  soil  or 
has  it  done  for  a  few  shillings,  and  finds  it  entirely 
exhausted  and  destitute  of  the  essential  element  of 
pvtash.  He  applies  a  few  bushels  of  ashes  instead 
of  lime,  in  whioh  latter  the  soil  already  abounds,  and 
his  crops  are  soon  doubled. 

Instances  similar  to  this,  are  occurring  daily 
around  us. 

I  place  myself  with  the  rest,  when  I  say  that  no 
class  of  men  in  this  country  know  so  little  of  the  bu- 
siness they  follow  as  do  our  farmers. 

The  lawyer  spends  one- third  of  a  life  at  his  booksi 
to  fit  himself  to  enter  his  profession,  and  then  stu* 
dies  by  day  and  night  to  understand  his  business  and 
do  his  duty. 

The  divine  is  found  spending  all  the  days  of  an  eU« 
tire  life  at  his  books,  to  maintain  his  standing  and 
discharge  his  duties. 

The  physician  also  enters  his  profession  only 
through  a  long  course  of  severe  study,  and  then  all 
his  life,  while  a  **  practical  physician,"  spends 
every  spare  moment  at  his  books,  to  see  what  ths 
skill  and  experiments  of  others  are  doing. 

The  commercial  man  and  the  manufacturer,  spend 
their  time  at  their  business  and  their  talents  in  stn* 
dying  the  course  of  trade  and  the  state  of  the  mar* 
kets. 

The  artizan  of  every  craft,  after  years  of  appren- 
ticeship, spends  his  days  at  his  work  and  his  nights 
at  his  books,  to  learn  and  profit  himf  elf  in  the  mys- 
teries of  his  art,  and  to  understand  the  price  cur- 
rent of  his  wares. 

But  the  farmer  is  thought  by  some,  to  be  born 
with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  his  calling, 
and  that  learning  and  science  are  matters  for  other 
folks  to  trouble  themselves  about ;  when  in  fact  how 
little  do  we  know  even  of  good  practical  farming, 
to  say  nothing  of  scientific* 

What  do  most  of  us  know  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  soil  we  cultivate,  in  what  they  are  deficicnt| 
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and  tho  cheapest  and  best  means  to  supply  sach  de- 
ficiencies? and  what  do  we  know  of  the  elements  in 
the  manures  we  are  constantly  using?  Still  we  go 
on  blind-fold,  applying  and  mixing  the  one  with  the 
other,  sometimes  with  good  effect ,  sometimes  with 
bad,  and  sometimes  with  no  effect  at  all. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who  should  en- 
ter the  lalioratory  of  the  chemist,  and  proceed  to 
throw  together  his  alkalies,  his  acids  and  his  metals 
without  any  knowledge  of  their  properties  or  of 
their  alllnities,  and  then  tell  us  he  expected  certain 
results?  We  should  expect  to  see  him  burn  his  fin- 
gers at  least,  if  he  did  not  got  blown  up;  and  yet  the 
admixture  of  soil,  the  applioation  of  manures,  and 
the  cultivation  of  our  crops,  is  a  constant  but  en- 
larged chemical  process. 

Again,  what,  as  a  class,  do  we  know  of  correct  sys- 
tems of  breeding  and  improving  farm  stock?  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals?  of  their  diseases 
and  their  proper  treatment?  Enlightened,  praeti- 
tal  agriculture,  aided  by  the  lights  of  science,  is  dai- 
ly solving  and  settling  many  of  these  qtestions  which 
are  of  much  importance  to  us,  but  questions  w^hich, 
in  our  confidence  that  we  know  all,  have  never  once 
occurred  to  many  of  us. 

But  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  dark 
days  of  agrioulture  are  passing  away,  and  light  is 
breaking  upon  it  so  clear,  *''  that  ht  that  runs  may 
rtad,**  and  he  that  does  not  road  will  be  run  away 
from. 


She  i^ortitultttral  IDtpartment 
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Answers  to  Inqniries* 

Is  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  as  good  on  the 
pear  as  on  the  quince?  Is  the  Spanish  Chestnut 
hardy  about  Rochester?  Is  the  apricot  worth  any 
thing  as  a  market  fruit  in  western  New- York?  C. 
8.     Herkimer  Co.y  N.  Y. 

The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  is  unworthy  of  cul- 
tivation on  pear  stocks.  On  the  quince  it  is  great- 
ly superior,  and  although  scarcely  of  the  highest 
quality,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  pears  in 
consequence  of  its  handsome,  fair  and  fine  fruit, 
and  enormous  productiveness. 

The  Spanish  Chestnut,  although  hardy,  does  not 
ripen  its  fruit  as  far  north  as  43"  lat.  and  for  this 
reason  is  of  little  value  here. 

The  Apricot  succeeds  finely  in  western  New- York, 
when  protected  from  the  onrculio,  yielding  crops 
about  equal  to  most  sorts  of  the  plum.  On  a  wet 
subsoil  it  does  not  flourish.  It  should  be  kept  head- 
•d  rather  low,  as  the  hot  sun  upon  the  trunk  after 
severe  winters,  sometimes  kills  the  bark  and  causes 
the  death  of  the  tree.  It  has  not  been  much  oulti- 
▼ated  for  market,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  with 
eareful  attention,  it  would  prove  very  profitable,  as 
it  ripens  some  weeks  before  the  early  peaches,  and 
most  of  early  plums,  and  is  showy,  rich,  and  deli- 
oious. 

What  is  a  sufficient  number  of  apples,  pears, 
eherries,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  quinces,  apri- 
cots, currants  and  gooseberries,  to  furnish  an  abun- 
dant supply  for  the  home  oonsumption  of  a  family? 
B .     Harford  Co . ,  Md. 

No  two  persons  would  agree  as  to  the  number 
Meeded  for  this  purpose.  Throwing  out  of  the  es- 
timate the  difference  in  the  size  of  families,  and  the 
still  greater  difference  in  their  habits  and  profuse- 
aass.  the  nutnbor  must  be  in  a  great  measure  gov 
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orned  by  the  age  of  the  trees,  the  variatioa  prodS' 
ced  by  unfavorable  seasons,  and  more  than  til eba 
by  the  cultivation  given.  The  following  mar  bov- 
ever,  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  an  tTenec, 
taking  different  circumstances  into  accoBot,  after 
the  trees  attain  full  bearing*. 

50  apple  trees, 

20  pear         " 

12  cherry      " 

10  plum 

25  peach 
5  quince      " 
8  apricot     " 

30  currant  bushes, 

15  gooseberry  " 
Most  families  find  it  convenient  to  dry  coDtiden- 
ble  quantities  of  fruit,  and  whatever  kindt  are  Uw 
selected,  must  be  in  larger  proportios  thai  other- 
wise. Again,  some  are  particularly  partial  to  cer- 
tain kinds,  while  others  dislike  them ;  as  forinitioee 
the  currant,  which  by  some  is  placed  at  ncarijtlit 
head  of  all  fruits,  and  by  others,  far  tovardi  tii* 
bottom  of  the  list.  Again,  apple  tree*,  petri.  4p. 
usually  require  many  years  to  attain  thatMuviucb 
gives  us  the  largest  crops,  hence  it  maj  be  advin- 
ble  to  set  out  a  sufficient  number,  to  give  tkertqu* 
site  supply  at  a  younger  ag'e.  Besides  thii,  wist 
sorts,  as  the  pear  and  apricot,  are  often  liable  lo 
disease  and  death,  and  hence  a  larger  nnmber  may 
be  requisite  to  provide  for  this  eontingtncr.  h.i 
above  all,  the  kind  t>f  treatment  the  trees  reeeiu 
will  exert  a  very  great  infiuence  on  the  qoaaiitT 
(as  well  as  the  quality)  of  the  fruit;  averrfev, 
with  high,  rich,  clean,  and  mellow  cnltiTatioB.ori* 
en  giving  more  than  %ve  times  the  number  negieet- 
ed  and  compelled  to  take  care  of  themaelTes. 

We  have  not  included  nectarines,  as  they  rfqoire 
an  unusual  amount  of  protection  from  the  cortoiio, 
and  are  only  occasionally  fine  and  well  ripened. 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  using  charcoal  as  bi- 
nure  ?  I  observe  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  its  fs- 
vor.     B.     Otneeee  Co.,  N.  T. 

Charcoal  alone,  is  not  very  valuable  sa  naaart; 
but  if  it  is  placed  so  as  to  become  mixed  with  tk« 
accumulation  of  privies,  it  forms  oae  of  the  aost 
fertilizing  substances  to  be  found.  If  cbiDber-)«T 
is  poured  regularly  upon  a  heap  of  charcoal  liut, 
nearly  the  same  result  is  effected.  Charcoal  pi- 
sesses  absorbent  powers  in  a  very  high  decree,  aid 
although  perfectly  inert  of  itself,  it  absorbi  and  rto- 
ders  inodorous,  the  most  powerful  of  animal  oi- 
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A  Cwiositr* 


Eds.  CuLTivAToa — My  attention  waalatcljeill- 
ed  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Brower,  to  four  plums  growing  o 
one  twig  in  his  garden,  two  of  the  plums  being g<^ 
sized  Columbias,  and  two  as  perfect  well  siv^^ 
Green  Gages.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  of  tbe 
wild  red  plum  (P.  amerieana.)  Two  grtHs, 
one  of  the  Columbia,  the  other  of  the  Greei 
Gage,  had  been  inserted,  and  came  in  contact 
the  space  of  an  inch  and  a-half  imnediatfly 
above  the  place  of  insertion.  The  bearing  twi| 
came  from  the  Columbia  graft,  some  eightcea  ot 
twenty  inches  above  the  place  of  contact.  Cu 
this  be  accounted  for  on  scientific  priscip!e5,  ot 
must  we  regard  it  as  a  Lutu*  naiura.  B.  Witciv)- 
Napoleon,  Mich.,  Sept.  12,  1849. 

This,  perhaps,  cannot  be  accounted  for  ob  se\n- 
tiflc  or  any  other  principles,  and  if  bo  mistake  btf 
been  made  in  the  observations,  it  mnststandasaM 
by  itself.  It  is  true,  that  hybrids  between  two  rari- 
ties of  the  same  species  (as  of  the  two  plnau  *^** 
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mentioned)  BomelimeB  spproaoh  very  neiiT  one  pft- 
r«nt  or  the  other,  but  this  result  ia  not  exhibited  in 
the  fruit  wfaich  ii  the  immediate  remit  of  the  cros- 
Biag,  but  acljin  the  tree  which  grows  from  its  seed. 
Otherwise,  perhaps  the  above  would  not  be  so  sin- 
gular &n  occurrence.  It  will  be  observed  thai  it  is 
totally  diOurent  from  the  impossible  change  whioh 
ia  sometimes  claimed  of  one  plant  to  another  of  a 
different  species  or  even  diSerent  genus. 


Trlmmlni:  iiTaani«nIaI  Trees. 

Those  who,  with  moat  praiseworthy  enterprise, 
Isibor  to  embellish  the  coantrj,  as  well  as  their  own 
residences,  by  planting,  very  frequently  oommit  a 
■erious  error  in  attemptiug  to  improve  tbe  natural 
foriDs  of  ornamental  trees.  Instead  of  pruning 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  bad  form  of 
the  heads  without  interfering  with  the  varied  graoe 
of  its  outline,  they  copy  aa  their  models  the  prao- 
tice  of  the  farmer,  who  trims  up  hii  apple  trees 


that  be  mav  plow  beneath  them,  or  of  the  herd  of 
cattle,  which  strip  off  all  tbe  lower  shoots  to  grati- 
fy their  love  of  browsing.  Fine  specimens  of  elms 
and  maples  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  natorat  land- 
scape, whoso  stems  have  been  rendered  leafless  by 
the  aaimalfl  which  once  fed  beneath  them,  or  whose 
lower  branches  have  been  smothered  and  destroyed 
by  the  shading  influence  of  the  surrounding  forests 
where  they  formerly  stood.  These  speoimens  are 
copied  by  the  planter,  without  reflecting  how  much 
Bner  would  be  their  appearance  if  they  formed  one 
mass  of  luxuriant  foliage  nearly  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  short,  the  practice  has  become 
qalte  common  to  trim  up  trees  to  a  tall  naked  stem, 
merely  because  others  have  done  it. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  annexed  simple  fig. 
ores,  to  exhibit  this  eitor,  and  to  show  the  superi- 
ority of  low  and  fully  developed  forms,  where  (e) 


represents  trees  as  true  taste  would  form  them,  and 

(d)  the  too  common  style  of  sending  up  naked  poles. 

Ornamental  grounds  are  sometimes  so  thickly  set 

with  trees,  that  the  eye  can  find  no  avenue  for  die- 

isnl  objects;  and  to  remedy  thii 

whole  of  them  are  suffered  to  itai 

slashing  is- made  among  the  lower   branches,  and  a 

nerous  tall  and  deouded  stems.  Incomparably  bet- 
ter would  be  the  appearance  of  such  trees  as  in  (c) 
with  intervening  lawns,  through  which  the  best  dis- 
tant views  might  be  obtained. 

The  stems  of  trees  or  of  tall  shrubs  are  soroe- 
tim"-!- trimmed  below,  to  admit  the  cultivation  of 
«mall<-i'  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants.   A  much  finer 


lupied  by  trees.     The  whole   thus  forms  a  t 
ss  of  varied  foliage,  and  when  skilfully  disposed, 
produces  a  magnificent  effect. 

Trees  of  regular  or  stiff  outline,  are  made  still 
sre  stiff  and  meagre  by  a  naked  stem,  </,)  foi 
is  reason,  such  present  a  finer  appearance  when 
the  lower  branches  rest  directly  upon  the  surface  of 
(be  ground  (i).  But  trees  of  a  drooping  habit,  at 
the  weeping  willow,  without  a  distinct  and  vt- 
ible  trunk,  would  be  too  straggling  in  growth, 
lence,  even  the  Enropean  Larch,  (g)  which  al- 
tbough  possessing  a  spiry  or  regular  conical  form, 
has  quite  drooping,  smaller  branches,  may  with 
great  propriety,  be  allowed  a  short  visible  stem. 

For  these  reasons,  no  kinds  of  roses  should  be 
propagated  as  Iret  rattt,  except  those  of  a  droop- 
ing habit. 

TtiiuniBg  Apple  OTcbu4i< 

Farmers  who  own  large  orchards,  Dsually  find  it 
convenient  to  prune  during  tbe  mild  weather  of 
winter.  There  are  few  but  have  discovered  that 
good  and  fair  frnit  is  better  grown,  when  the  beati 
of  the  tree  is  thinned  enough  to  allow  all  parts  4 
full  chance.  Small,  smothered  leaves,  within  > 
dense  mass  of  brush,  can  never  furnish  a  good  sap- 
ply  of  materials  to  the  swelling  frnit.  Hence,  evea. 
ly  distributed  and  thrifty  shoots,  farming  a  well  b«> 
lanced  and  handsome  head,  must  he  tbe  aim  of  evs- 

c  Many  discover,  after  years  of  neglect,  that 

E  their  trees  have  become  dense,  matted,  and 
scrubby;  and  to  remedy  the  defect,  tbe  akw 
and  axe  are  unsparingly  applied,  and  large 
limbs  are  at  once  lopped,  and  the  trees  left 
naked  and  disfigured.  The  wounds,  being 
largo,  must  he  covered  With  a  water-proof 
composition,  and  a  long  time  is  required  Kt 
their  healing. 

A  better  way  is  to  begin  early,  while  the 
trees  are  yet  comparatively  young,  and  on  the 
first  appearance  of  crooked  and  thick-grow- 
ing shootii,  to  cut  tbcm  oat  with  a  knife  or 
chisel.  This,  if  repeated  each  winter  where 
it  appears  to  be  needed,  will  preserve  the 
trees  in  good  form  and  condition,  so  far  ■• 
pruning  is  aoncerned.  Even  where  tbe  trees 
have  became  old  and  need  much  pruning,  it 
is  decidedly  better  to  accomplish  the  desired 
thinning  gradually  in  successive  years,  by  a 
sparing  and  evenly  distributed  pruning,  than 

the  catting  of  very  large  limbs  should  be,  if 
praoCicablo,  avoided. 

Some  of  the  best  orchardlsls  in  the  country 
never  allow  a  heavier  tool  to  be  used  in  Iheir 
orchards  than  the  knife  and  chisel.     The  lat- 
ter, for  cutting  expeditiously  such  branches 
as  may  be  at  a  eonsiderable  height  from  the 
ground,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the  trouble 
of  handling  ladders,  and  the  bruises  and  inju- 
____j   riep    to   tbe  bark,   caused  by  ascending  the 
Be     tree,  may  be  placed  on  the  end  of  a  pole  (fig. 
98,)  B  blow  of  a  mallet  at  the  lower  end  of  which, 
will  quickly  separate  closely  and  smoothly  to  th« 
tree,  any  limb  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter. 

While  the  importance  of  prnning  is  not  to  he  for- 
gotten, the  indiepensiblo  necessity  of  manuring  and 
rich  and  clean  cultivation  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  A  fertile  soil  and  vigorous  growth  may 
to  a  great  extent  oompensate for  other  neglect;  bat 
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90  cutting  nor  forming  of  the  branched  can  inapart 
life  to  a  tree  which  is  languishing  in  a  hard,  sterile, 
and  neglected  soil,  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds. 

The  Utility  of  Leaves. 

Every  person  conversant  with  vegetable  physio* 
logy  is  aware  that  the  all  important  requisite  in  the 
growth  of  fine  fruit,  is  a  good  snpply  of  Urge,  vi- 
gorous healthy  leaves.  A  tree  which  is  kept  defo- 
liated for  a  single  season,  must  die;  and  fruit  grow- 
ing upon  branches  which  are  deprived  of  their 
leaves,  cannot  ripen — examples  of  which  are  fur- 
nished  by  the  instant  cessation  in  growth  and  ripen- 
ing of  fruit  upon  trees  which  become  stripped  by 
ieaf-blight.  In  one  instance,  a  dense  crop  of  plums 
remained  half  grown  and  flavorless  for  several 
weeks,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  premature  dropping 
of  the  foliage — a  second  crop  of  leaves  three  weeks 
afterwards,  effected  the  completion  of  their  growth, 
and  their  ripening  to  honied  richness.  The  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Farmer f  mentions  the  following  in- 
teresting case,  in  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
*'  B.  B.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  has  a  magnificent 
grape  vine,  spreading  itself  over  one  side  of  his 
house,  which  is  at  this  time  [Sept.]  richly  laden 
with  fruit.  After  the  clusters  were  formed,  a  cow 
Ontering  the  enclosure,  ate  ofi*  the  leaves  entirely, 
within  her  reach,  but  left  the  fruit  unmolested. 
The  consequence  is,  that  upon  the  portion  of  the 
Tine  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  animal, 
(which  constitutes  the  most  of  it,)  never  were  finer 
•lusters  developed,  while  upon  the  small  portion 
from  which  the  leaves  were  removed,  the  clusters 
dwindled  away,  and  have  come  to  nothing,  and  that 
too  up  to  the  very  line  of  separation  between  the 
mutilated  and  unmutilated  portion." 

Cnltare  of  Fruit. 


I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Cultivator f  and 
wish  to  know  the  most  proper  time  for  pruning,  bud- 
ding and  tran.splanting  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum  and  quince — also,  the  grape  vino — with  a  ca- 
talogue of  some  of  the  beat  varieties  of  each.  O. 
H,    W.     Quaker  SpringSjGa. J  Sept.   1849. 

The  best  time  for  transplanting  is  while  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  for  working,  and  between 
the  period  when  the  tree  has  ceased  growing  in  au- 
tumn, and  before  the  leaves  burst  in  spring.  In  se- 
vere climates,  tender  kinds  are  most  safely  removed 
in  the  spring.  In  autumn,  the  work  need  not  be  de- 
layed till  the  leaves  fall,  but  they  should  be  stripped 
on  at  the  time  of  removal.  Peach  trees  may  be 
■afely  set  out  even  as  late  as  in  blossom,  and  when 
the  leaves  are  opening,  if  the  young  shoots  arc 
fhortened  back  three  quarters  of  their  growth  all 
over  the  tree,-  for  this  lightening  of  the  head,  Ics- 
•ens  the  draft  on  the  roots,  and  the  peaeh,  possess- 
ing quick  re-producing  powers,  soon  sends  out  new 
shoots. 

Pruning  may  bo  done  in  winter,  or  In  the  early 
part  of  summer.  At  the  latter  season,  the  new 
wounds  made  by  cutting  off  small  shoots,  quickly 
heal  over. 

Budding  is  performed  only  while  the  stock  is  in  a 
rapidly  growing  state,  or  before  its  growth  has 
oeascd — the  bark  must  peel  freely.  But  the  work 
must  not  be  done  too  soon,  or  before  the  inserted 
buds  have  become  sufliniently  matured.  Some  expe- 
rience is  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  determine 
precisely,  the  most  snccessful  period.  The  bark 
of  the  plum  peels  less  freely  than  most  other  trees, 
and  if  hardened  buds  can  bo  had,  it  muiit  be  done 
early,  or  while  growing  most  rapidly— other  fruit 


trees  may  be  budded  when  the  growth  begiss  todi> 
minish  in  rapidity. 

The  grape  is  usually  pruned  late  in  satamn.  tad 
hardy  sorts  in  winter. 

A  few  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  for  the  SoBth, 
aro  the  following: — 

apples. — Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Boagh,  Gravei- 
stein,  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Swaar, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Red  Canada,  Pryor'sRed, 
Rawle's  Jannet. 

Peart. — Tyson,  Washington,  Seckel,  Barileit, 
Gray  Doyenne,  Louise  Boone  of  Jersey  (oDquim:?-,) 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bilboa,  Flemish  Beamj,  Pa* 
radise  d'  Automne,  Beurre  d'  Aremberg. 

Peaches. — Tillotson,  Serrate  Early  York,  Grass* 
Mignonne,  Oldmixon  Free,  Large  Earlj  York, 
Early  Crawford,  Crawford's  Late,  W&z^'s  hut 
Free,  Heath  Cling,  Druid  Hill. 

Plums. — Washington,  Green  Gage,  Jejfnoi, 
Lawrence's  Favorite,  Purple  Favorite,  Parple 
Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Red  Diaper. 

Grapes — hardy  open  air, — Isabella,  Caiawbi, 
Bland,  Lenoir,  Ohio.  For  grape  house.  Black 
Hamburgh,  White  Muscat  of  Aicxaadria,  Royal 
Muscadine. 

Quince. — Orange  or  apple  quince.  This  taritt 
much  in  form,  from  different  seedlings,  some  betag 
nearly  round,  others  pear-shaped;  and  eveo  oa  th« 
same  bush  in  diflferent  seasons,  we  have  seen  all 
grades  of  form  from  nearly  spherical  to  that  of  i 
Capiaumont  pear. 

For  further  information,  we  must  refer  our  cor- 
respondent to  the  books  on  this  subject. 

I«ayiiig  Plans  for  Worlc. 

The  comparatively  leisure  season  of  winter,  afladb 
a  peculiar  opportunity  for  the  cultivator  of  fruii » 
look  over  his  practice  and  system  of  cnltare,  aad  ses 
where  he  may  not  introduce  material  improvemeuis. 

In  the  first  place,  every  Land  owner  may  askke- 
self  the  question, — ^Have  I  trees  enough  pla&te^Y 
Cannot  I  get  a  heavier  or  more  profitable  retarnfrao 
my  land,  by  extending  my  orchard,  or  improviftg  t^ 
character  of  its  products? 

Many  farmers  have  lately  discovered  that  tea  acres 
of  orchard  alford  them  more  than  200  acres  ia  rora, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  grass.  One  hundred  to  fin 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  are  not  unusual,  wbere  Qao- 
sua!  pains  have  been  taken  to  get  the  very  best  sorts. 
Are  we  not  losing  by  dolay?  Remember,  a  market 
in  Europe  is  beginning  to  open  for  fine  apple*  iod 
pears.  Even  the  owner  of  a  single  square  rodia  a 
village,  has  gathered  several  bushels  of  grapes  &«■ 
a  single  vino  in  one  year. 

Have  those  about  to  plant  selected  the  best  jrooBd! 
Remember  that  in  mofet  localities  hills  or  derated 
grounds  are  better  than  low  and  frosty  valteys— i* 
der  fruits  may  bear  well  in  the  former,  had  becrt 
off  in  the  latter — and  that  however  dry  the  sarlacs, 
a  wet  subsoil  is  very  bad  for  all  tender  fruit  trees. 

Let  every  person  who  has  or  expects  to  bsreafiw 
fruit  garden,  remember  that  a  peculiar  sin  of  vasrrMt 
boys  is  frnit  stealing— that  the  circle  of  i<Be  villagt 
hoys'  rambles  has  a  radius  of  at  least  a  «il«  «»<|  ** 
half— and  that  a  terrific  hedge  of  osage  orange  is* 
more  quiet  and  secure  protection  than  spring  piK. 
emetic-tartar,  or  bull-dogs.  Let  the  hedge  wm 
fruit-trees  advance  in  growth  together. 

Has  the  soil  for  receiving  the  young  orchards  beei 
sufficiently  prepared?  Subsoiledt  Treaoh-plowed^ 
Deeply  intermixed  with  manure  and  teiBper<?|l  wjtk 
ashes?  This  labor  may  quadruple  the  crop  in  i« 
years,  and  improve  its  quality  b6yond  any  scale  « 
measurement. 
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Is  the  new  frait-garden  laid  out  to  admit  the  fa- 
tvre  fencing  off  of  the  smooth  stone-frnit,  for  enclo- 
mng  pigs  and  geese?  Remember  that  these  animals 
ftre  the  great  destroyers  of  the  oaronlio,  and  will 
cfminently  assist  all  other  remedies. 

Have  the  most  delioiotis  sorts  been  selected?  A 
Doyenne  or  Tyson  pear,  a  Black  Eagle  or  Down  ton 
cherry,  grow  as  freely  in  a  rich  soil  and  a  free  air, 
ms  the  mo&t  austere  and  repulsive  wildings.  Have 
the  most  productive  for  market  been  chosen?  Ten 
trees  of  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  will 
jField  more  than  fifty  trees  of  some  other  sorts.  One 
square  rod  of  the  Cincinnati  Hudson  strawberry, 
"will  sooner  fill  a  half-bushel  basket,  than  twenty 
rods  of  the  British  Queen  or  Myatt's  Eliza. 

Care  in  these  particulars  will  give  us  a  great  ad- 
dition to  rural  comforts.  But  while  the  palate  is 
gratified,  do  not  forget  another  and  higher  kind  of 
taste,  through  the  eye,  gratified  by  ornamental  and 
•hade  trees  around  the  dwelling.  These  have  ano- 
tber  use, — sheltering  from  severe  winds.  A  friend 
sorbose  house  is  well  surrounded  by  evergreen  trees, 
t4iinks  be  saves  several  cords  of  fuel  in  this  'way  in 
each  year.  Still  another  motive  should  induce  or- 
namental planting.  Adding  to  the  comforts  and  at- 
tractions of  home,  is  a  strong  inducement  to  pre- 
sent boys  and  young  men  from  seeking  amusement 
at  the  tavern  and  grog-shop. 

Evergreens  for  ornamenting  grounds  about  dwel- 
lings are  well  removed  in  winter,  by  carrying  with 
the  roots  a  large  cake  of  earth,  whether  frozen  or 
wnfrozen,  (the  latter  is  easiest,)  which  will  almost 
iDsare  the  certainty  of  their  growth. 


Hints  for  the  Season* 


Prune  orchards^trim  hardy  grapes — eut  grafts, 
they  may  be  very  easily  and  safely  preserved  in  a 
large  box  of  damp  moss,  or  buried  wholly  in  earth, 
protected  ftrom  contact  with  it  by  enclosing  in  a  box 
open  below.  Young  trees  which  have  not  been 
tanked  round  the  stem,  should  have  the  snow  trod- 
den round  them,  to  guard  against  mice.  Caterpil- 
litres  eggs  may  be  now  cut  from  the  young  shoots  in 
Orchards.  Marking-labels  may  be  made,  stakes 
for  stiffening  newly  transplanted  trees,  and  boxes 
aet  with  glass,  for  covering  early  vegetables.  Trees 
sent  long  distances  late  in  autumn,  are  sometimee 
received  frozen,  in  which  case  the  packing  should 
Be  immediately  removed,  and  the  roots  before  thaw- 
ing buried  in  the  earth.  A  tree  frozen  out  of  ground 
will  escape  injury  if  thawed  beneath  the  soil ;  but  if 
thawed  while  eitpobed  to  the  air,  it  will  perish. 

Market  Apples* 

Ma.  Editox — Will  you  please  name  what  you  con- 
■ider  the  best  20  or  25  sorts  of  market  apples  with 
won — pUnted  toldy  for  profit — in  which  of  course  the 
■vigor  and  productiveness  of  tlie  trees  must  rank  among 
the  most  important  characteristics.  Let  them  be  divi- 
ded as  to  season  about  as  follows: — 6  early,  4  or  6  fall, 
and  ten  or  12  winter  variety,  and  mostly  long  keeping. 
F.  K.  Ph<enix.     Belevan,  WiscoriiinyOct,  2,  1849. 

Handsome,  fair,  and  productive  sorts,  constitute  at 
present  the  most  popular  for  market;  quality  is  usually 
m  seeondary  consideration.  But  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  fruits  of  delicions  flavor,  as  they 
become  disseminated  through  the  country,  external  ap- 
pearrnee  alone  will  not  in  future  be  regarded  as  all- 
essential.  For  this  reason  some  are  included  in  the 
following  list,  of  very  high  flavor,  which  are  not  so  fair 
and  prodnclive  as  others  of  second  quality.  The  sorts 
bere  named  are  snob  as  have  been  tested  in  different 


regions — there  may  be  a  few  new  varieties  which  futnra 
trial  may  prove  of  equal  value. 

StTMMEa  FxniT — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astracban, 
Early  Strawberry,  Williams'  Favorite,  Bough,  Goldea 
Sweet. 

AtTTUMN  FxtriT— Late  Strawberry,  Gravensteii^ 
Porter,  Lowell,  Hasl^ell  Sweet. 

WxNTEft  FxuiT — Habbardston  Nonsuch,  Belmont, 
(or  Waxen,)  Peek's  Pleasant,  for  Early  Winter — and 
Baldwin,  Red  Canada,  Jonathan,  Swaar,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Esopus  Spitzenbnrgh,  Nor- 
thern Spy,  Newtown  Pippin,  with  high  rich  culture  for 
the  last  two  named. 


Peachea  at  the  Soutk* 


M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Edwards,  Miss.,  gives  tht 
following  list  of  peaches,  known  at  the  north,  with 
their  times  of  ripening  on  his  grounds.  They  ar* 
taken  from  some  seventy  sorts,  as  being  first-rate 
in  quality.  The  list  is  condensed  firom  the  Southtr^ 
Cultivator . 

June  6,  Early  Tillotson,  Serrate  Early  York 
12,  Red  Rareripe,  Cooledge's  Favorite. 

19,  George  the  Fourth. 

20,  Hoffman's    Favorite,    White    Imperial 
Crawford's  Early,  Poll's  Melocot on. 

June  25,  Smooth-leaved  Royal  George. 
July  2,  Walter's  Early. 

5,  Oldmixon  Cling. 

12,  Large  White  Cling,  Red  Cheek  Meloco- 

ton,  Lemon  Cling. 

13,  Brevoort's    Morris,    Bergen's   Yellow^ 
Crawford's  Late,  Columbia. 

20,  Druid  Hill. 
28,  Monstrous  Pavie. 
Sept.  1,  Smock  Free  (best  of  its  season.) 

S.  W.  Montgomery,  of  Hinds  Co.,  Miss.,  fur* 
nishes  a  list  with  the  times  of  ripening,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected;  all  are  of  fine  quality 
but  the  first. 

May  28,  White  Nutmeg,  (worthless.) 
June  4,  Early  Tillotson. 

6,  Serrate  Early  York. 
12,  Burgess'  Beauty. 

Id,  Cole's  Early  Red,  (good.) 
18,  White  Imperial. 
20,  Crawford's  Early,  Malta. 
July  2,  Walter's  Early. 

8,  Large  White  Cling. 
12,  Red  Cheek  Melocoton. 
18,  Druid  Hill. 
28,  Monstrous  Pavie. 


CoLOBixo  Blue. — An  exchange  gives  the  following 
directions  for  a  simple  blue  dye,  ready  for  use  at  all 
times:  *'  Pat  one  ounce  of  pulverized  indigo  iikto  thrtf# 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  bottle  should  not  be  mors 
than  one-third  full,  as  it  sometimes  ferments.  Let  it 
stand  at  least  two  weeks,  the  older  the  better.  ^  Shako 
it  well  once  a  day  for  a  week  or  more;  if  too  thick^ 
add  water.  This  mixture,  with  warm  water  and  alum« 
will  color  any  shade  of  blue  in  five  minutes." 

Consumption  or  Timber. — Sinclair,  in  hie 
Code  of  Agriculture,  states  that  a  74  gun  ship  re- 
quires 3,000  loads  of  wood,  the  produce  of  50  aore« 
of  heavily  timbered   land. 

aCT'  To  cause  an  abundance  of  grass,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  husbandry,  and  should  be  the  first 
and  last  object  of  every  one  who  desires  to  be  a  tao« 
oessful  and  proaperous  farmer. 
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Out-Iron   RaiUiiBi,  &c. 

Among  the  improTementB  or  the  dsy,  the  adapta 


oni.   Not  only  hat  lb*  0*0  of  tbii  metal  beea  great' 


ta-Balmtf-nOtar-ti-K  fn/M. 
Ij  extended,  bj  being  applied  to  a  greater  *arietj 
of  objeota,  bat  it  has  been  made  to  aunme  forma 
maoli  moTe  taateful  and  ornamental  than  formerlj. 


A  good  example  of  thii  ia  aObrded  in  tbe  nae  of 
eaat-tron  for  stoops  and  atoop- railing,  for  balooniei, 
ernamsBtal  fenoea,  bo.,  aa  illiutratad  bj  the  ao- 


companying  oati.  The  Tsrions  arliclci  npnttoi- 
ed  are  manafaotured  \>j  Meast*.  STAaiib  Picis, 
corner  of  Pruyn  and  Liberty  atreela,  AJbui,  >ki 
also  manufactore  a  great  variety  uf  Mmilii  iTticIa, 
Home  of  vbicb  are  lold  at  pticoi  much  \awu  iku 
those  here  deacribed.  Persons  viihiiig  lo  obitig 
any  thing  in  tbii  line,  voold  do  well  la  oaU  4t  iktir 
«Blabli«hmeDt. 


CharaclerUtiea  of  the  Seaaoa  IBlt. 


Thes< 


s  and  tovns,  ■ 


by.  vill  probablybtddtT- 

visilation  of  the  cholera,  thai  mjsterioiupcMilcHe, 

which,  with  more  or  iess  mortality,  psuid  onrMr 

principal  c 

cords   of    1  ^ 

through  tbe  appropriate  channels. 

In  a  meteorological  view,  the  iDDiiet  <if  IM) 
was  particalarty  distiuguUbcd  for  tbe  prntlFiirt  of 
a  severe  drouth,  and  xhf  remarkable  sbinM  cf 
thunder  and  lightning,  tbroagbont  lhe,Dorlbtn  uJ 
eastern  states.  Over  a  large  portion  of  Niv-Tnit 
and  New  England,  there  was  no  rain  to  bcHfiln- 
gatation  from  the  ISth  of  June  to  the  6lh  of  JLipit; 
and  in  Iho  central  and  western  parti  of  Nea.Ygit, 
the  ground  did  not  become  fairly  soaked  till  ikt  bl 
of  October,  though  there  were  preTioasly  light  rilu 
which  aObrdcdsome  benehl  to  corn  andolheicroi*. 

Hay,  was  generally  good,  as  to  qnsniitj,  attjl 
in  tbe  northern  aecliooa  of  the  country,  whtH  it 
was  cut  oir  by  the  drouth. 

Wheat,  as  to  yield,  was  very  variable,  takl>ftb 
country  together.  So  far  aa  we  hear,  Ike  tHiioit 
devoted  lo  this  grain  to  the  eastward  of  the  Alli 
gany  mountains,  have  tarned  out  thrir  onal<|ui 
titT,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  New-York,  iU 
northern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illiaoii,  ui  At 
greater  portion  of  Miehigan  and  Wiscoatii.— 
Throughout  a  great  extent  of  country  to  tbe  »glb- 
west,  the  crop  was  injured  by  rusl.  Ia  Bnclit- 
iriota  it  waa  also  injured  by  the  wheat-midge. 

Agra  yielded  wall.  This  grain  is  now  raited  ia  ikt 
eastern  part  of  New-Tork,  and  to  a  oomidtiibla 
extent  in  Vermont,  Massachntetts  and  Coaieclitil, 
on  lands  which  formerly  prodnced  good  wbetl— ibt 
onltivatton  of  the  latter  having  been  discailiiofd, 
principally  on  acoonnl  of  the  attacks  of  the  vbtil- 
midge,  from  which  insect  rye  is  not  maleriallj  ii' 

Bartty  was  injared  by  droath,  and  the  yield  fbi 
off;  bat  lo  what  per  cent.,  we  bavenoBetimrB- 
timaling. 


Oali, 


1  theei 


Naw-York,  were 


>nth-e 


■idii 


much  injured  by  d 

jrly  destroyed.      The  grsis  ii  al- 

tofmaoh  less  than  average  weight.  iBlkeaoTth- 
m  part  of  the  state,  and  in  the  Canadts,  *bart 
tbe  crop  ii 


I  that 


givs  a  fair  yield,  i 

Indian  Corn  baa  been  greatly  I 
yield,  in  the  sections  above  mentioned 
been  visited  by  drouth. 
of  the  south-west,  embrs 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Itlinoia,  western  Virgin! 
Tennessee,  and  Mits< 


In  Ne 


r-Tork   and  New-EK- 


Webtu 


yield  ii  very  fai 

land,  the  yield  will  fall  beloi    _ „ 

of  hot  few  largt  crops,  and  they  are  it  lae»"i"* 
particularly    favored    in    respect    to  moiaWre.    !■ 
mostinslanoes,  the  yield  is  represented  to  bavebe" 
leaaened  by  dronth  from  twenty  to  forty  p«  e»l 
Potatast  have  gentrallj  gives  bat  abghlpdd 
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The  defloiencj  is  owing  to  drouth,  and  not  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  diseaee,  whioh  for  seTeral  years 
has  been  so  destructive  to  this  crop.  Of  this  mala« 
djr,  the  cause  of  which  has  so  long  furnished  a  fer- 
tile subject  of  speculation,  we  have  heard  but  little 
the  past  season,  either  in  this  country  or  from 
Europe.  Enough  of  It,  however,  has  appeared  on 
both  continents,  to  show  that  it  is  not  yet  extinct. 
Whether  it  is  to  return  in  future  years,  we  can  form 
no  reasonable  conjecture.  In  regard  to  remedies 
or  means  of  prevention,  we  have  nothing,  new  to 
offer. 

Dairy  products  have  been  lessened  in  quantity  by 
the  drouth.  In  some  instances,  we  have  heard  the 
amount  of  butter  and  cheese  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  less  than  a  common  average.  From 
the  general  extension  of  the  business,  however,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  whole  quantity  brought  into 
market,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  previ- 
ous year. 

Fruits  in  general,  have,  with  other  erops,  expe- 
rienced the  effects  of  protracted  drouth.  Apples 
are  scarce.  In  some  districts,  the  fruit  set  well, 
but  became  stunted  from  lack  of  moisture,  appa- 
rently, and  is  comparatively  of  a  diminutive  size. 
The  high  price  in  market  indicates  the  deficiency  of 
the  crop.  Pears  are  not  as  plenty,  nor  of  as  good 
size  as  usual.  The  blight  of  the  tree  has  been  less 
prevalent  in  this  vicinity,  than  in  some  former  years. 
Plums  may  bo  said  to  be  the  only  fruit  of  which 
there  was  an  abundance  in  this  vicinity.  Of  this 
crop,  we  had  none  in  1848,  and  from  the  trees  thus 
having  a  year  of  rest,  their  capacity  for  production 
was  probably  increased ;  and  hence  they  bore  ex- 
cessively the  past  season — many  trees,  where  at- 
tention was  not  given  to  lighten  the  burden,  having 
been  broken  down.  There  were  more  peaches  in 
the  northern  sections  of  the  country,  than  are  usu- 
ally obtained ;  though  they  are  never  found  here  in 
large  quantities. 

The  weather  during  autumn  has  been  mild.  A 
frost  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, but  not  of  sufficient  severity  to  do  injury, 
except  in  particular  situations;  where  corn,  pota- 
toes, beans,  &e.,  were  nipped.  There  was  no  ge- 
neral frost  to  affect  vegetation,  till  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, and  even  up  to  the  first  of  November,  it  was 
only  on  a  few  mornings,  that  frost  was  visible  at 
all.  Many  of  our  gardens  presented  a  freshness  of 
foliage  in  the  middle  of  October,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  not  met  with  later  than  the  middle  of 
September.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  renewed 
energies  of  vegetation  from  the  effects  of  rain,  after 
the  partial  dormancy  occasioned  by  drouth.  The 
The  same  effect  was  visible  in  the  greenness  of  pas- 
tures and  grass-fields,  which  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New- York  and  parts  of  New-England,  were  well 
covered  with  verdure,  from  about  the  middle  of  An- 
Ipist  to  the  close  of  the  season.  Copious  and  ex- 
tensive rains  fell  during  the  month  of  October,  re- 
plenishing the  streams  and  fountains,  which  had 
been  lower  than  for  many  previous  years. 

Crops  in  Europe  are  represented  as  generally 
good.  In  Great  Britain,  the  grain  harvest  it  said 
to  be  bountiful. 

Blaek*8ea  Wheat* 


Ens.  CuLTxvATOB — In  an  article  on  "  Farming 
in  Missouri,''  in  your  October  No.,  the  writer,  Mr. 
Hammond,  speaks  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  his  section,  by  rust,  winter-killing,  &c.  It  occur- 
red to  me  that  if  the  farmers  there  had  our  variety 
of  the  Black  Sea  wheat,  and  should  adopt  our  prac- 
tice of  spring  sowing,  these  difficulties  might  in  a 


good  degree  be  avoided.  The  Black  Sea  wheat  is 
sown  any  time  from  the  tenth  of  March  to  the  tenth 
of  June,  and  from  its  doing  well  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  am  led  to  oonclude  it  would  flourish  in  a 
more  southern  latitude.  It  yields  in  Vermont,  in 
good  soil,  as  high  as  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and 
weighs  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Jonathan  Wainwright, 
of  this  town,  in  1846,  raised  30  acres,  which  I  was 
credibly  informed  yielded  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  of 
the  above  weight.  This,  however,  was  not  done  on 
the  **  skinning  process,''  but  by  a  liberal  applica- 
tion  of  ashes  and  stable  manure,  and  thorough  pre- 
paration of  the  ground.  Elisha  FuLLxa.  Mid* 
dltbury,  Ft.,  Oct.  22,  1849. 

Yield  of  Batter. 


Ens.  CrLTivAToa — Having  lately  prepared  a  re- 
port on  Dairy  Products  for  the  present  year,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  Mass.,  I  abstract  therefrom  the 
following  facts,  which  may  afford  some  data  for  the 
comparison  of  the  products  of  this  northern  region 
with  other  more  favored  climes.  The  time  of  the 
production  of  the  butter  was  nearly,  in  each  ease, 
from  the  24th  of  May,  to  the  24th  of  September, 
124  days. 


daimsm. 


John  Stone, 

Daniel  Putnam,. 
JE^ijah  Pope, .... 
Chas.  P.  PreMon, 
George  Peanon, 
NathU.FeUou,.. 
Jonathan  Berry, 
D.  McNaughtou, 
John  Preston, . . . 
N.  D.  Hawka, . . 


1ft       ■    *  J  ^ 

No.ofCowi. 

Amtialba. 

Daily  ar. 
per  cow. 

MarbleheKl, 

090 

1.S6 

Daovers,  . . . 

744 

.94 

do       ... 

434 

.87 

do       ... 

786 

.88 

Saugns,  .... 

\     " 

663 

.85 

Danveis,  ... 

8B4 

.66 

MiddletoQ,.. 

7D0 

.88 

Newberry,.. 

400 

.75 

Danvers,  . . . 

966 

.84 

Lyuifield, . . 

940 

.76 

67 

6106  lU 

■ 

Being  an  average  product  of  about  seven-eightha 
of  a  pound  per  cow,  daily  through  the  season;  and 
about  one  pound  daily  per  cow  through  the  month  of 
June.  All  these  cows,  except  two  belonging  to 
Mr.  Pearson,  were  **  natives."  Those  of  the  first- 
named  claimant,  Mr.  Stone,  were  all  of  one  stock. 
The  mother  of  them,  five  years  since,  afforded  16^ 
lbs.  in  a  week.  This  has  a  tendency  to  prove  that 
**  like  produces  like."  They  are  without  horns. 
The  feed  of  the  cows  was  generally  common  pas« 
ture.  When  the  drouth  came  on  in  August,  they 
were  supplied  with  green  corn  and  corn  stalks.  If 
these  facts  are  thought  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  am 
happy  to  communicate  them  for  your  excellent 
Journal.     John  W.  Pxoctob.     Vanvtrs,  Oct.  25. 


Fat  In  Animals* 


Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  oily  principle  in  the  food  of  animals  designed 
to  be  fattened ;  the  idea  being  entertained  by  some 
that  the  fat  is  derived  wholly  from  that  source. 
We  have  always  thought  the  theory  was  carried 
farther  than  facts  would  warrant;  because  it  does 
not  appear  that  animals  fatten  in  proportion  to  the 
oil  contained  in  their  food ;  and  because,  when  ani- 
mals are  kept  on  exactly  the  same  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  food,  they  do  not  secrete  equal  quantities 
of  fat.  If  a  Berkshire  pig  and  a  Chinese  pig  are 
fed  precisely  alike,  the  one  makes  chiefly  lean  meat 
and  the  other  fat ;  and  there  is  the  same  difference 
in  some  kinds  of  cattle. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Farmer's  Magazine, 
that  the  French  chemist,  Boussingault,  has  lately 
made  some  experiments  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
the  results  of  which  are  worthy  of  note.     Eds. 
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Boassingaalt  fed  a  number  of  pigeons  on  lard, 
another  lot  on  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  another  on 
ktarch,  and  a  fourth  he  deprived  of  food  altogether » 
The  results  were  briefly  as  follows:— « 

Proportion  of 

Fat  in  their 

Blood. 


Pigeons  3  weeks  old 


Figebns  4  Weeks  old 


Fed  with 


])aekS| , 


1.  Startik 

2.  Whhe  of  egg 
8.  Nothing  .... 

1.  Starch 

2.  White  of  egg 

3.  Lard 

4.  Nothing  ... 

1.  Starch 

2.  White  of  egg 

3.  Nuts 

4.  Nothing  .... 


.6021 
.0056 
.0043 


.0046 
.0055 
.0065 
.0070 


.0042 
.0044 
.0049 
.0034 


From  t1i)f  experiment  Boussingautt  driiws  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  :-»- 

1st.  In  ONpposition  to  previous  opinion,  that  the 
fat  in  the  blood  cannot  be  increased  by  fat  in  the 
food. 

2d.  the  proportion  pnly  varies  between  about 
4-1000  to  5-1000;  and 

3d.  That  the  fat  in  the  blood  is  in  no  case  derived 
Immediately  from  fat  in  the  food,  because  those  ani- 
mals which  received  no  food  at  all  had  as  much  fat 
in  their  blood  as  those  which  were  fed  on  hog's 
lard* 

So  far,  these  experiments  seem  satisfactory;  and 
when  conpled  with  the  fact  that  the  food  of  our 
fattening  animals — a«  potatoes,  turneps,  and  such 
like — contain  fatty  substances  in  almost  infinitesi- 
mal proportions,  we  may  consider  the  non-import- 
dnco  of  ihcso  substances  (about  which  so  much  has 
been  daid  and  writt6n)  as  almost  established. 


NatQmi  Grasses^ 


In  the  extreme  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price  of 
Aerd'ji  grass  seed,  the  introduction  of  any  substitute, 
combining  its  valuable  qualities,  is  highly  desirable. 
1  have  heard  it  asserted  by  those  who  profess  to 
speak  from  experience,  that  Red  Top  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  laying  down  upland  dry  meadows,  and  pas- 
tures of  light  sand  or  of  gravcfly  soil.  I  know  it  to 
be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Kerd*s  grass  (Timo- 
fliy,)  for  forming  a  permanent  ley  in  low  and  moist 
grounds.  It  produces,  t  consider,  a  more  tena- 
cious sward,  more  enduring,  and  lees  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  changes  dnd  se'CeHties  of  our  cH- 

Sate»  whilst  the  hay  it  affords  often  exceeds  the 
erd*s  grass,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
DLsually  received  opinions  of  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  Red  Top,  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  is 
congenial  to,  and  will  only  flourish  in  deep,  rich, 
and  moist  soils,  aiid  t)iat  it  is  not  calculated  for 
other  situations.  If  the  idea  is  correct,  that  this 
grass  is  adapted  to  the  soils  of  a  light  and  sandy 
character,  it  presents  a  most  important  fact,  that 
should  be  generally  promulgated 

A  natural  grass,  uniting  many  important  and  de- 
mrable  properties,  occurs  in  this  region  upon,  and 
ip  the  vicinity  o^  low  marshy  grounds,  tt  generally 
selects  a  soil  warmer  than  the  natural  marsh,  fre- 
quently exhibiting  itself  along  the  line  of  earth 
thrown  up  in  ditching  of  low  lands.  If  susceptible 
of  general  cultivation,  I  would  esteem  it  an  acqui- 
sition of  high  consequence.     I  have  recently  ob- 


served that  it  appears  gradually  to  insinuate  ifrelf 
more  extensively  among  the  wild  grasses  and  brakes 
of  our   marsh   meadows.     I   have  not  deteriaiBei 
its  botanical  name;  but  in  the  popular  Donaeaeli. 
ture,  it  is  designated  the  Blue  Joint, — anslogouii 
name  only,  J  apprehend,  to  the  Blue  Grass,  w  cele- 
brated in  Kentucky.     When  growing,  it  preseotBt 
most  beautiful  spectacle;  its  matted  masses  viTt&g 
in  rich  verdure  and  brilliant  luxuriance.    It  fonu 
a  hollow  stalk,  often  reaching,  on  favorable  pmi. 
tions,  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height,  bearing  s  uriei 
of  broad  linear  leaves,  with  continnoos  sbeatb  ea< 
closing  the  entire  stem,  which  is  surmooBted  bf  s 
heavy  peduncle,  presenting,  when  ripe,  the  sppesi. 
ance  in  shape  and  oolour  of  a  fox's  taU.    Tbe  foli. 
age  is  excessively  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  plsit 
usually  occurring  in  clusters,  so  vigorons  andiiis* 
gled  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  the  smaller  ui> 
mals.     The  growth  and  yield  of  fodder  far  sorp&sssi 
that   of  any  grass  within   my  knowledge.    Eveiy 
description  of  stock  feed  on  it  with  aviditj ;  ud  I 
am  not  aware  but  that  it  possesses  eqaallj  sstn- 
tive  qualities  with  the  cultivated  grasses. 

Is  any  reader  of  the  Cultivator  familiar  vith 
this  grass?  Is  it  adapted  to  cultivation,  or  bassfij 
effort  been  made  towards  its  iatrodnctioa  into  srti- 
ficial  culture! 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  for  several  sessoas 
been  attracted  by  the  appearance,  and  observed  tls 
habits  of  this  plant  with  muoh  interest,  Bsti]  iU 
conviction  has  been  formed,  that  it  is  80sceptibUo{ 
cultivation,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high  ruk 
among  our  improveid  grasses.  W.  C.  W.  Fwt 
Kent,  N.  T.,  Novtmber,  1849. 


Yariety  of  €3otb. 


Eds.  CutTivAToa — The  intention  of  this  britf 
communication  is  simply  to  remove  an  erroscofif 
impression  entertained  by  many  of  the  readers  ef 
the  Cultivator,  and  more  fully  expressed,  in  a  »bott 
notice  of  the  merits  of  the  south  Oregon  eon,  it 
one  of  the  spring  numbers  of  the  Caltivttor.  I 
mean,  that  of  its  not  being  early  eaongh  for  tbi 
northern  states,  and  of  its  belonging  to  the ''  dest" 
class  of  southern  corn.  True,  it  grows  finely socti, 
and  likewise  west ;  and  is  cultivated  with  adinirtbif 
success  in  Ohio,  as  I  am  informed.  I  did  Bot,ii 
you  are  aware,  make  any  reply  to  those  donbu,- 
not  deeming  it  absolutely  necessary  at  the  tise; 
but  can  now»  with  a  certainty,  recommend  thisvi* 
riety  of  Indian  corn,  as  being  in  every  esscBiUl 
point  preferable  to  any  of  the  northern  v&neuei 
raised  for  market,  coming  under  my  obserTttkii 
many  of  which  I  have  known  tested.  And  in  poist 
of  shelling,  the  Oregon  corn  will  give  a  yield  of  si 
bushels  per  barrel  of  shelled  corn ;  and  no  nortben 
corn  can  ever  come  up  to  this.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  suit  your  climate  admirably  well,  judgingfroa 
its  prolific  yield  in  Maryland,  and  the  high  esiins- 
tion  it  possesses  in  Ohio. 

The  present  year,  I  have  been  mere  parficnlsru 
to  planting  and  gathering  this  corn .  I  planted  ebset 
six  acres  the  25th  of  April,  the  land  no^hsTiag re- 
covered from  the  severe  cold  of  the  middle  of  thai 
month ;  the  six  aoree  were  set  with  a  pesch  ui 
apple  orchard  eight  yesftrs  oW.  Tifis  land  was  as- 
nured  two  years  past,  broirdcast,  and  has  beea  esl- 
tivated  every  yeahr  siriee, — the  pesent  year  in  ec". 
as  ^ttfted  above.  The  first  week  in  October,  1  ?»• 
thefed  the  corn,  it  being  sufi^oiently  dry  to  po  t# 
mill  notwithstanding  the  disadvaatage  ef  the  »hi« 
of  the  trees,  now  full  of  leaves.  Prom  thiiirt  * 
have  housed  more  than  doable  the  ijuantity  of  csn 
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taken  off  the  sftme  iand  baTore,  even  without  the 
trees  y  in  the  lust  sixteen  years  j  w^  I  think  I  might 
kaye  taken  the  corn  off  the  15th  of  S^tember,  with 
perfect  safety.  This  corn  is  large ,  heavy,  and  of  a 
beautiful  orange  yellow.  A.  G.  Moodt.  SwUih* 
Jield,  IsU  0/  Wight  county^  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1849. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  and  New- England  states,  oars  can* 
not  usueily  be  planted  till  the  aOth  to  the  last  of 
Alay— at  least  a  month  later  than  the  time  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Moody,  26th  of  April;  and  it  is  important 
that  the  crop  be  well  out  of  the  way , of  frost  early 
in  September.     £jd. 

iUUnacts  fi-enn  Agr»caltu»l  A4dnsan» 

Jmfkovemeitt  of  Dairy  Stock.— JMr.  Eames,  in  im 
address  before  the  Jefferson  County  Ag.  Society,  says — 
'We  deem  it  an  easy  matter  to  add  twenty^five  per 
eent.  to  the  daries  of  this  county,  clear  of  all  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  by  improving  the  quality  of 
the  eows.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  dairy  in  the 
country,  consisting  of  ten  f»ows  or  more,  which  does 
not  show  a  difference  of  one-third  in  the  yield  of  milk 
from  the  best  to  the  poorest  cow  in  the  yard,  yet  the 
name  amount  of  food  is  consumed  by  the  poorest  as  by 
the  best.  Now  to  keep  an  inferior  cow  through  the 
long  winters  of  this  Northern  region  with  <he  prospect 
of  only  obtaining  a  two-thirds  yield  in  the  suroimer,  we 
liold  to  be  the  roost  miserable  policy  in  the  world ;  it  is 
a  sufficient  dednction  in  any  case,  (Vom  the  gross  income 
ef  the  dairy,  to  feed  and  properly  tend  upon  the  best 
cow  we  can  raise  or  buy. 

Influence  of  Agkicultveal  Societies. — Judge 
Caeeyer,  in  his  late  address,  makes  the  following  ob- 
^rvaions: 

Happy  indeed  would  haYe  been  those  men,  since 
gone  to  their  final  resit,  who,  17  years  ago,  met  at  AI- 
pany  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  State  Agricultural  So- 
f:iety,  could  they  have  forseen  that  in  so  short  a  time 
auch  wide-spread  and  valuable  results  would  follow 
their  magnanimous  and  well-directed  beginnings.  And 
kappy  indeed  erf  their  associates,  who  have  been 
#pared  to  this  day,  to  see,  as  part  of  the  result  of  their 
labor,  the  holding  of  annual  Fairs  in  a  large  majority 
of  a)l  the  counties  of  this  state,  and  the  holding  of  a 
grand  Slate  Fair,  which  annually'brings  together,  from 
/lii  parts  of  the  State,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  nei^rhboring  provinces,  more  people,  embodying 
more  effectiyo  enterprise  and  moral  worth,  than  has 
been  or  can  be  brought  together  on  any  other  occasion 
or  for  any  other  purpose. 

These  meetings  are  not  held  for  mere  past-time,  nor 
Co  further  the  plans  of  political  aspirants,  or  secure  the 
ascendency  of  one  political  division  over  another,  but 
for  the  substantial  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
man;  and  this  by  simply  exhibiting  by  some,  and  wit- 
nessing by  others,  the  great  end  which  skill  and  enter- 
prise are  accomplishing,  in  the  great  science  of  htmian 
^bsistence,  Agriculture. 

Oedee  and  System. — Order  and  system  are  essen- 
tial to  success  in  every  employment,  but  peculiarly 
so,  in  the  Yaried  operations  of  farming.  Without  them, 
confusion  reigns.  The  bnsinea<(  of  tho  farm  is  ever  in 
•noil  a  condition  that  it  demands  attention,  and  thus  it 
direets  ami  controls,  instead  of  being  directed  and  con- 
trolled. But  with  them,  *^  all  UKtves  on  in  one  barmo* 
Aious  whole."  £very  thing  is  performed  at  its  appoint- 
ed time  and  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  there  is  lei- 
sure for  information  and  scientific  pursuits.  Some  far- 
mers act  under  the  impression  that  their  employment  is 
so  profitless  that  they  cannot  afford  to  procure  better 
iarmiog  implements  and  machines,  and  be  m>  the  ex- 
peose  of  making  improYement3.    litt  each  be  asfturod 


that  so  long  as  they  are  possessed  with  this  idea,  se 
long  their  business  will  become  more  and  more  profit* 
iess.-^Ma.  Bank's  Addre$9. 

Influence  of  Manure.— -When  I  Yisited  England, 
six  years  ago,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Every  farm  appears  a 
garden..  In  fact,  England  it  a  garden.  Even  the 
sides  of  railroads,  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  iron 
track,  are  made  to  produce  wheat,  barley  or  potatoes. 
The  beautiful  lines  of  hedges,  which  so  gladden  the 
eye  of  an  American,  enclose  no  uncultivated  lands. 
The  Yery  hill-tops  are  made  fertile  to  their  summits; 
the  swamps  are  drained,  ditched  and  blind  ditched,  and 
every  ft>ot  of  earth  that  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man 
can  render  cultivatable,  is  made  to  send  forth  its  green 
stalks  and  golden  harvests. 

It  is  important  that  the  American,  and  especially  the 
New-England  farmer,  should  know  hov)  this  is  all  done. 
I  have  dmed  and  lived  with  English  farmers^ I  have 
associated  with  them  j  I  have  frequently  obtained  their 
friendship,  and  sometimes  their  confidence;  and,  by 
hook  and  by  crook,  I  have  wormed  this  important  secret 
out  of  them.  I  have  obtained  their  philosopher's  stune'; 
I  have  got  the  clue  to  the  ever-living  fertility  of  their 
soil;  and  now,  Connecticut  farmers,  in  the  fulness  of 
my  heart,  which  happens  at  this  time  to  be  overflowing 
with  the  "milk  of  human  kindness,"  I  will  freel^, 
without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward,  impart  to  you  this 
grand  itcret.  See  that  you  improve  by  it.  Ji  all  con- 
sists of  one  simple  word — manure. — Jtddrets  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  be/ore  the  Fairfield  {Ct.)  Jg,  Society. 

Let  every  farmer  gather  and  accumulate  his  weeds^ 
muck,  swamp  mud,  charcoal  dust,  coal  ashes,  soap 
suds  and  excrements  from  his  horses  and  horned  cattle^ 
and  all  the  liquid  manures  from  his  yard,  and  properly 
protect  them  from  rain  and  snow,  and  he  has,  in  on^ 
vast  pile,  a  capital  fund  on  which  to  base  all  his  farm- 
ing operations  for  the  year.  But  how  different  fronti 
all  this  is  the  practice  of  many  farmers  !  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  liquids  are  permitted  to  run  over  the 
yard;  to  lose  their  nitrogen,  which  passes  off  in  th^ 
form  of  ammonia;  their  salts,  which  are  carried  away 
by  continual  drenching  and  nearly  every  valuable  pro- 
perty which  is  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  atmos^ 
phere;  until,  in  fact,  every  chemical  ingredient,  without 
which  neither  plants  nor  seeds  can  exist,  is  lost  to  aft 
the  practical  purposes  of  farming.  Such  a  reckless 
policy  with  regard  to  the  enriching  commodities,  ao- 
counts,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  cause,  fq^ 
the  meager  productions  of  the  farm. — jSddreitt  of  Ma. 
Eabies.  

Whataee  <«NBUYe»*  GaUlcf 


Eev.  W.  A.  Brew  in  his  address  before  the  Agri* 
cultural  Societies  of  Kcnnebeo  and  Franklin  counties^ 
(He.,)  rop.ke8  the  following  remarks: 

'*  With  regard  to  stock,  I  suppose  Maine  can  boast 
of  the  best  working  oxen  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
When  Southerners,  or  even  people  irom  the  Middle 
States,  oome  here,  they  ere  snr|^sed  at  the  magnillp 
cence  of  our  ox  teams.  And  we  have  native  oowp 
equal  to  any  of , the  royal  hioodt  of  England .'' 

He  then  goes  on  .to  speak  of  the  valuable  fMt>pertiee 
of  several  "  native  *^  eows,  thai  he  has  known;  though 
he  gives  oo  particulars  in  regard  to  their  products,  by 
which  we  can  compare  them  with  others.  The  mean^ 
ing  of  t^e  tern  *'  native,''  as  used  in  this  ease,  is,  per* 
haps,  somewhat  illustrated  by  the  paragraph  which 
follows  Jiext  in  oonnezion,  in  the  same  address,  as  foU 
lows: 

'*  Our  Kenneheo  vailey  is  greatJy  indebted  to  the  late 
lamented  fir.  Yaughan,  of  HeJloweli,  Ibr  iu  enviable 
raoe  of  oeat^tie.     la  the  inlanoy  of  this  eonnt]^ 
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when  he  first  moTed  into  it,  he  took  great  pains  to  im- 
port the  best  breeds  from  England ;  these  boeame  cross* 
•d  with  the  native  stock,  and  have  bniit  ap  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  oxen  and  the  best  milch  cows  in  the 
country.  Our  State  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
that  great  and  truly  good  man  for  the  fruits  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  cattle  and  sheep  he  imported,  which 
DOW  bless  the  State  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  truest  friends." 

Thus,  the  origin  of  the  **  enviable  race  of  neat  cat- 
tle," to  be  found  in  the  Kennebec  valley,  is  traced  to 
the  ''best  breeds  from  England,"  imported  by  Mr. 
Yaughan;  oroeses  from  which  "  have  built  up  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  oxen  and  the  btii  miich  coim  in 
the  country  "! 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  tribute  paid  the  "  great 
and  truly  good  man,"  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
above  quotation;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  beg 
leave  to  correct  an  error.  It  was  the  late  Chaxles 
VauoHan,'  Esq.,  and  not  Dr.  Bxnjamik  Vauohan, 
who  imported  the  cattle  from  England.  These  two 
gentlemen,  brothers,  settled  in  Maine  nearly  at  the 
same  period ;  and  both  conferred  important  benefits  on 
that  part  of  the  country,  bv  their  liberal  eflbrU  for  the 
improvement  of  its  agriculture.  The  importation  al- 
luded to  was  made  in  1792.  It  consisted  of  two  bulls 
and  two  cows.  One  of  the  cows,  while  on  the  passage, 
dropped  a  bull  calf;  and  this  animal,  having  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Yanghan  to  the  late  Hon.  Chxistofukx 
Ooxx,  of  Massachusetts,  became  the  foundation  of 
what  was  afterwards  widely  known  as  ''the  Gore 
breed."  The  other  stock  was  the  foundation  of  the 
oelebrated  herds  of  the  Messrs.  Yanghan,  and  was 
eontinued  by  them  without  admixture  of  other  blood, 
till  1824,  when  a  cross  was  made  with  the  import- 
ed short-horn  bull  Denton.  For  nearly  forty  years, 
bulls  were  annually  obtained  from  these  herds,  and 
taken  to  different  parts  of  the  State;  and  many  other 
bulls  and  cows  of  various  breeds — such  as  Bake- 
well,  or  long-horn, — short-horn,  of  different  families, — 
Hereford,  Devon,  &c. — have  been  introduced  at  yarious 
times ;  and  unless  the  general  character  of  the  cattle  of 
the  State  has  lately  undergone  a  great  change,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  good  animal  for  any  purpottf  that  does 
not  bear  evident  marks  of  an  affinity  with  some  of  these 
•tocks. 

Report  of  the  CommiesioBer  of  Patenta* 

We  h&Te  before  us  a  copy  of  the  report  from  this 
Bureau  for  1S48.  Like  the  volume  from  the  same 
source  for  the  previous  year,  it  contains  a  mass  of  use- 
ful matter  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
smd  to  the  products  and  improvements  of  agriculture. 
The  staple  products  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1848,  are  put  down  as  follows:  wheat  126,000,000 
l>us.|  corn  588,000,000  bus.;  oats  185,000,000  bus.; 
potatoes  114,000,000 bus.;  rye  33,000,000 bus.;  buck- 
wheat 12,500,000  bus.;  barley  6,222.000  bus.;  hay 
15,735,000  tons;  hemp  20,330  tons;  cotton  1,066,000,- 
000  pounds;  tobacco  219,000,000;  rice  119,000,000 
pounds;  sugar  (produced  m  Louisiana)  200,000,000 
pounds. 

The  following  appropriate  remarks  are  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  increased  attention  which  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  subjeot  of  agriculture: 

''  The  world  has,  within  comparatively  a  few  years, 
learned  that  agrioolture  offers  an  almost  illimitable  field 
for  the  operations  of  the  soientific  as  well  as  practical 
oxperimonter.  Its  lull  development  seems  to  require 
the  application  of  all  the  physical  sciences  in  some  form 
or  other — in  the  analysis  of  soils  ^  in  the  nature,  struo* 
ture  and  habits  of  plants ;  in  the  food  of  plants  and  the 
adaptation  of  soils  and  manures  to  their  sustenance  and 
growth ;  in  the  iipprovement  pf  tb^  rMWf  |Mid  kinde  of 


animals ;  in  the  invention  and  impravemeat  gf  meisl 
implements  and  machines;  and  finally,  in  political  e» 
nomy,  which  points  the  agriculturist  to  the  coiit»pl^ 
tion  oi  his  interests  as  they  may  be  aflected  kf  the  ii. 
stitutions  and  the  legislation  of  govemineats.  Tieved 
in  this  light  agriculture  may  tr^y  be  regarded  is  tfai 
most  important,  dignified,  elevated  and  hownhk  por* 
suit  in  which  man  can  engage.  The  inteUeetosl  qnat 
fications  which  the  culttvatioa  of  the  science  of  sgneol- 
ture  requires,  are  therefore  not  second  in  degree  to  Uioo 
which  are  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  any  Mher  wieBce. 
Hence  the  importanoe  of  study,  experimest,  tod  don 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist.  All  wte 
may  be  engaged  in  that  elevating  and  eonobling  pur- 
suit, may  not  have  the  time  nor  the  opportnsity  to  be- 
come thoroughly  versed  in  the  philosophy  wbidi  liei  as 
its  foundation,  but,  in  a  life  devoted  to  iu  prsetioe,  tbs 
humblest  will  have  the  time  and  the  opportoiut;  t0 
acquire  much  interesting  and  valuable  knowledge." 

The  AflMffican  Prnit  Cvltuist* 


Mxssas.  EDiTORi — ^Tour  brief  iiotiee  of  tUi  sew 
work  by  Mr.  Thomas,  induced  me  to  proesre  it;  tad 
I  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  I  beg  lesvets 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  what  I  oooiider  hi 
improvements  over  RNrmer  works  of  this  kind.  Uelib 
the  old  Fruit  Culturist,  which  contained  a  arpirtte  d»> 
scriptive  oatalogue  of  the  great  mass  of  bodt,  tbe 
different  varieties  are  all  placed  together,  so  as  te  be 
all  embodied  under  a  distinct  olaeaifieatioa.  All  tadt 
sion  is  prevented,  by  the  quality  of  ^eseh  sort  bebc 
shown  by  the  type  used  for  the  name,  so  that  the  leader 
has  only  to  glance  his  eye  over  the  oolumn  of  iiaiDes,io 
select  what  is  most  valuable, — ^what  is  next  ao,  tad  » 
forth.  Thus,  taking  the  jippU  as  an  example,  tbe 
most  highly  celebrated  and  best,  13  in  number,  tnii 
large  CAPITALS — ^the  next  in  celebrity  sod  nlae, 
consisting  of  over  50,  and  nearly  all  fir^-rate  fraitf, 
are  in  tiiAix  cafitals — the  next  grade,  cooprisi; 
about  100,  possessing  good  or  valuable  qoslities,  tat 
only  recommended  for  large  eoUections,  and  isda&is 
also  unestablished  new  sorts,  are  in  Itmliet;  wUetfaa 
remainder,  about  75,  being  thoee  unworthy  of  coltln* 
tiou,  are  in  common  Roman  letters.  The  aeemaej 
with  which  these  rejected  sorts  have  been  deacfsaied, 
is  shown  by  the  correspondence,  witkimt  s  mgU  o- 
ception,  so  far  as  the  list  goes,  with  the  rqected  BK 
made  out  by  the  American  Pomological  Cofigrettfiioi 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Thomas'  book. 

The  vast  number  of  varieties  which  our  Baraarna 
have  propagated  for  sale,  and  which  have  thnt  becoaM 
disseminated  far  and  wide  through  the  eoontiy,  resden 
such  a  book  particularly  appropriate  at  tlte  pre«B{ 
time,  serving  to  point  out  the  good  from  thebad,iBd 
being  just  what  the  great  mass  of  the  oomnQaity  aov 
wants,  in  reducing  £e  list  of  sons  by  retsioiag  ik 
best. 

In  searching  for  descriptions,  a  vast  amooat  of  Iihf 
is  saved  by  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  T.  For 
example,  suppose  a  young  cultivator  hss  fruited  a  fiH 
new  apple,  but  has  lost  the  name,  and  irhioli  I  viS 
suppose  is  the  Oravenstein.  He  perceives  it  is  u  » 
tumn  fruit;  he  therefore  turns  to  thediviaioaa]ipra|ir» 
ted  to  autumn  applet.  It  is  sub-acid;  he  tens  to  thi 
class  of  this  division  containing  swh-aeidbtk.  It* 
ttriped  with  red;  the  section  3t  this  claas  for  striped 
apples  is  <)niokly  examined,  and  all  the  labor  safsd  of 
turning  over  the  whole  list  of  aatnmn  ap^es  ii  searek 
of  the  names. 

The  same  terms  are  used  for  deserihing  tke  aorti  tf 
in  Ibrmer  works,  but  they  are  made  moJt  Bora  deir 
and  definite  to  the  ordinary  reader,  by  thedittisct* 
finitions  given  of  their  exact  metningi  tnd  muk  ^ 
plain  bjr  the  Hie  of  pat«« 
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Til  pre  are  a  number  of  smaller  improvements  of  great 
Bonveiiicnce,  as  the  adoption  of  English  mimes  instead 
>f  French,  whenever  practicable,  for  the  best  sorts— a 
jrlossnry  explaining  terms,  and  others  which  my  limits 
preclude  noticing;  besides  which  the  book  containf  all 
the  recent  and  important  discoveries  in  relation  to  fruit 
sulture,  posted  down  to  the  present  time* 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  R. 

■ -^— ^.^^     -.        -m. —     -  -      -j-^^         -II.        m.     '         -*       -Tr^'ii.      _ft  iiL.x-'_ 

*--•      .     ^    ^  ^  ^  ^  _  — ._       . 

Preserriiig  .Frnitii<iBread« 

Eos.  OiTLTivATos—- As  the  eeason  has  returned 
n  which  it  is  time  to  be  packing  away  dried  fruits, 
[  am  reminded  of  a  notice  in  the  last  year's  Culti- 
rator,  of  a  method  of  preserving  dried  fruits  from 
:he  depredations  of  inseots)  which  was  by  sprink- 
ing  them  with  brandy.  Now,  as  I  am  decidedly 
apposed  to  laying  a  temptation,  £v«a  hefort  a  rep* 
\xltf  to  drink  brandy ^  I  will  give  you  my  method, 
which  I  have  practiced  with  ^erftct  tucctts  many 
rears.  Aa  soon  as  the  fruits  are  sufficiently  dried, 
[  spread  them  upon  tins,  and  set  them  in  an  oven 
[hot  enough  to  bake  bread,)  about  two  minutes,* 
ind  then  pack  them  in  iif^ht  papers  or  cloth  bags, 
ind  they  require  no  further  attention  if  kept  several 
rears. 

I  noticed  also  that  brandy  would  prevent  bread 
Vom  becoming  heavy,  which  was  made  of  flour 
Torn  grown  wheat.  I  think  1  can  recommend  a 
>etter  specific.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  try 
;he  experiment  myself;  but  a  lady  showed  me  some 
rery  light  bread,  which  she  said  was  made  from  the 
3our  of  grain  that  was  sprouted  very  badly.  She 
laid,  after  it  was  risen,  she  made  it  stiff  enough  to 
nould  with  buckwheat  flour,  and  though  not  quite 
is  white,  it  must  be  more  wholesome  than  that 
vhich  is  made  light  with  brandy.  Yours  respect* 
:ully,     F.  S.  C.     Canaan^  Ct.,  SepUmber,  1849. 

Manafactnre  of  Cheese* 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Jeflerson  County 
Agricultural  Society,  to  examine  cheese  dairies, 
(ay,  in  their  report: — We  endeavored  to  collect  in- 
'ormation  from  those  best  qualified  to  instruct,  and 
;o  compare  the  diff*erent  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
Lnd  briefly  point  out  the  defects,  (or  the  reasons 
or  them,)  which  we  noticed  in  our  examinations. 
When  a  thermometer  was  used  we  found  great  uni- 
brmity  as  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  was 
iot,  as  it  is  termed,  for  cheese,  generally  from  84 
o  86^,  the  extremes  being  from  80  to  90*^,  and 
teald  from  100  to  106**,  and  a  eommon  sized  tea-cup 
ull  of  salt  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
iheese.  But  where  the  figures  for  setting,  scald- 
ng,  and  salting  were  the  same,  we  found  the  re- 
sults widely  different.  The  most  prominent  reason 
or  this  diflerenoe,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  length  of 
ime  that  the  onrd  is  scalded,  and  the  time  that  it 
B  salted ;  if  scalded  at  100**  and  scalded  one  hour, 
t  will  be  as  hard,  and  make  as  firm  cheese — all 
»ther  parts  of  the  process  being  the  same — as  it  will 
>oalded  30  minutes,  at  104,  or  perhaps  106^ ;  and 
n  salting,  it  requires  much  judgment.  If  the  salt 
■  put  into  the  curd  before  the  whey  is  sufficiently 
[rained  off,  it  will  drain  off  with  the  whey,  leaving 
i  lack  of  salt,  consequently  a  soft,  and,  to  use  a 
[airy  term,  the  hufly  cheese;  and  if  not  put  in  saf- 
ioiently  soon,  it  will  not  be  properly  mixed,  making 
t  uneven  or  knotty. 


*The  smafl 


need  not  stand  in  the  efsn  oter  one  minale. 


Chesso  should  be  nJade  {fretty  firm.  It  Is  now  an 
article  of  export,  and  if  made  too  soft  is  not  only 
liable  to  loss  in  transportation,  but  a  very  smart 
cheese,  bordering  upon  strong,  does  not  suit  the 
market,  a  milder  article  being  preferred.  We  no- 
ticed several  dairymen  making  mistakes  in  this 
particular-^endeavoring  to  make  their  cheese  quite 
too  soft,  supposing  it  to  be  more  marketable. 

We  will  only  add,  if  year  eheese  is  too  soft,  soald 
higher  and  longer,  and  add  a  little  more  salt,  and 
be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  of  It  run  off  with 
the  whey.  If  hard  and  knotty,  put  in  your  salt 
sooner,  almost  as  soon  as  you  get  it  in  the  sink)  if 
this  does  not  remedy  the  matter,  soald  )ess< 

The  following  is  given  as  the  method  of  making 
cheese  pursued  by  Mr.  McAllister,  to  whom  the 
first  premium  was  awarded.  The  committee  say, 
the  cheese  was  Very  flrto  and  sound  on  the  outside, 
but  soft  and  rich  within; 

**  We  set  our  milk  immediately  after  skimming  at 
about  85  degrees,  mix  the  rennet  perfectly,  let  it 
stand  45  minutes,  then  break  it  up  carefully  and 
coarsely,  let  it  stand  15  minutes,  break  it  finer,  let 
it  stand  and  settle  15  minutes,  and  then  dip  ofl^  the 
whey,  and  then  heat  to  90  degrees;  let  it  stand  30 
minutes,  dip  off  the  whey  again  and  then  heat  to 
95  degrees;  let  it  stand  30  minutes  and  then  break 
the  curd  very  fine,  then  heat  to  100  degrees,  let  it 
stand  30  minutes  and  then  dip  the  curd  into  the 
sink ;  salt  soon  while  the  curd  is  wet  and  warm — a 
tea-cup  full  of  salt  to  12  pounds  of  cheese — press 
very  hard."  

Hams. — The  Southern  Cultivator  notices  some 
hams  exhibited  at  the  Georgia  state  fair,  which 
were  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years  old.  The 
writer  says:— "  The  owner  refused  to  divulge  his 
secret;  but  as  we  have  fortunately  become  pos- 
sessed of  it,  we  here  give  it.  Procure  some  good, 
clean  hickory  ashes,  have  them  perfectly  dry ;  draw 
your  meat  from  the  pickle  on  a  dry  day ;  sprinkle 
the  ashes  over  the  meaf  pretty  thick,  being  careful 
not  to  knock  off  more  salt  than  what  must  fall  off; 
then  hang  up  your  meat  as  high  as  possible ;  smoke 
it  with  cool  smoke,  made  by  hickory  wood;,  be  sure 
to  take  it  down  before  the  skipper-fly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, being  generally  in  this  climate,  first 
of  March;  pack  it  away  on  a  dry  day  in  casks: 
1st,  a  layer  of  hams  in  perfectly  dry  hickory  ashes; 
2d,  a  course  of  corn  cobs,  &o.;  cover  your  cask 
snug  and  tight,  ajid  you  may  rest  easy  about  your 
hams." 

AgTieaitaral  Bong* 

The  following  was  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Nor* 
folk  County  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  at  their 
meeting  in  October  last,  by  Tbistbam  Bxraosss, 
Esq.,  of  Rhode  Island: 

With  the  Pioneer  Axe,  what  a  eonqneat  is  made; 

What  a  field  from  the  forest  'u  won ! 
Wbai  regions,  redneed  from  the  wilderness  shade, 

Are  now  wamed  in  the  beams  of  the  son. 

Prom  the  rock  where  onr  (hthers  in  exile  first  landed. 
Their  elewing,  from  river  to  riTer,  has  qyread ; 

And  moontaius.  and  plains,  by  their  sons  are  commanded 
Till  now  on  the  beach  orPaeific  they  tread. 

What  ftum  for  a  nation  to  cnltiTate  now ! 

And  gather  the  wonderful  harvest  it  yields: 
Tis  an  EmpirOf  reduced  to  the  Siekle  and  Plow, 

An  empire  of  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  fields. 


The  Flow  and  the  SioUe  shaO  shine  brifhl  hi  glory, 
When  the  Sword  and  the  Sceptre  shaU  crmaDle  in 

And  the  flstrmer  shall  live,  both  in  song  and  m  story, 
When  wafiitffs  and  kings  are  forgotten  in  doM. 
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Hotta  for  tjie  JEtonttr. 


Communications  have  been  reoaWecl  since  oar  lasti 
from  F.  Holbrook,  S.  B.  Halliday,  Elisha  Faller,  John 
W.  Proctor,  A.  O.  Moody,  R.  R.,  A  Yoaug  Farmer,  T., 
H.  C.  W.,  W.  C.  W.,  L.  Durand,  F.  8.  C,  J.  H.  W., 
A.  Redaeid,  J.  R.  8.,  N.  Longwortb,  W.  8.,  I.  Htl- 
dreth,  A  8abiicriber,  8.  Spencer,  8.  B.  Buckley. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol* 
lows — Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Iko.,  at  Hopewell 
Nursery,  near  Frederieksburgh,  Va.,  frum  H.  R.  Ro- 
BST,  proprietor*-The  AatoKraphical  Counterfeit  De- 
tector, a  Companion  to  the  Bank  Note  Reporter,  pob- 
liftbed  by  J.  Thompson,  69  Wall-street.  This  contains 
fac-simile  siq^natures  oC  all  the  Presidents  and  Cashiers 
of  Baiik»  in  the  Union— ^price  25  cents.  A  copy  of  it 
is  sent  gratis  to  nil  subscribers  to  the  Bank  Note  Re* 
porter,  which  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
come  under  our  notice. 

99*  We  have  received  a  commuiacation  reviewing  the 
addrc!:»s  of  Hon.  J.  A.  King,  published  in  our  October 
number.  The  main  points  objected  to  are,  that  10  per 
cent,  income  on  the  a<;ricul(ural  capital  of  Queens 
county,  is  too  high,  and  that  the  calculations  by  which 
this  amount  is  shown,  are  erroneous.  For  instance,  it 
is  contended,  that  Mr.  K's  "  e&timate  of  fuur  shillings 
(50  cts.)  per  bushel  for  potatoes,  and  $12.50  per  ton 
for  hay,  may  do  lor  last  year,  and  for  Queens  county, 
in  its  particular  location;  but  half  that  sum  would  have 
to  apply  to  most  years  and  most  sections  of  the  country. 
That  deduction  alone,  would  reduce  the  estimated  net 
income  of  Queens  county,  nearly  one  half.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  estimate  that  the  value  of  the  straw  was 
one  half  that  of  the  grain,  must  have  been  four  fold  too 
high,  even  for  Queens  county."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  writer  of  the  foregoing  remarks  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  (hat  Mr.  K's  estimates  were  for  Queens  county 
alone,  with  no  reference  to  other  sections.  His  object 
was  to  show  the  income  from  capital  invested  in  agri- 
culture in  a  particular  district,  and  hence  the  articles 
were  estimated  at  their  local  value.  The  prices  of 
potatoes,  hay,  and  straw,  are  of  course  high,  when 
compared  with  those  obtained  in  districts  remote  from 
market;  but  for  the  neighborhood  of  New- York,  wc 
should  not  deem  them  over-rated. 

03^ The  paragraph  in  oar  last  No.,  p.  341,  attribut- 
ing certain  *'  stereotyped  errors,''  to  the  American 
Agricultnrist,  was  probably,  so  far  as  the  source  of  the 
errors  was  alluded  to,  wrong.  Most  likely  the  writer 
saw  them  in  some  stray  article,  erroneously  credited  to 
that  journal.  He  would  not,  we  are  certain,  intention- 
ally have  misrepresented  the  matter. 

TaANSMVTATioN.-^If  our  correspondent  at  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.,  who  signs  himself  ''  A  Subsckibea,''  will 
show  us  *'  heads  of  chess  growing  on  wheat  stems,  with 
wheat  blades,"  as  he  alleges  he  has  seen,  we  will  ao« 
knowledge  that  he  has  made  out  a  case  of  transmuta- 
tion. But  it  is  this  very  statement  that  we  utterly  re- 
pudiate— disbelieve.  We  did  not  suppf)se  that  he  meant 
to  be  understood  in  his  former  communication,  (Oct.  No., 
p.  318,)  as  asserting  that  chess  actually  grew  on  wheat 
stalks.  If  snch  u  the  case,  the  question  is  easily  set- 
tled— only  prodooe  the  wheat  stalks  with  heads  of  chess 
growing  on  them,  and  all  must  admit  the  doctrine  is 
proved  conclusively.  But  so  far  eui  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, and  we  have  been  engaged  in  examining  the 
malter  for  abont  20  years,  no  such  thing  has  ever  been 
produced,  nor  do  we  suppose  it  ever  will  be.  That  our 
correspondent  honestly  believes  that,  io  the  case  to 
which  ho  alluded,  such  was  the  fact,  we  do  not  doubt; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  oocurred  "  many 


years  eince,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy."  He  thes  near, 
ed  an  impression  which  has  rested  upoo  his  miod  till  t^ 
present  time ;  but  we  cannot  take  for  ''  a  ftct  as  cietr 
as  our  existence,''  the  impressions  of  bo]rhood,espttttl!j 
when  they  contradict  the  well-known  and  esublisiKd 
laws  by  which  every  grain,  as  we  are  assared  bj  iospi. 
ration,  is  made  to  produce  its  like.  "  Do  mca  gtiber 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles!" 

National  Board  of  AoaicvLTirBB.— Io  isotber 
part  of  this  number,  will  be  found  ao  article  m  tbii 
subject  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  eonvspoodeot 
Hon.  F.  HoLBEOOK,  to  which  we  invite  particiilv  u* 
tention.  The  establishment  of  such  a  Boanl,  ▼»()»• 
tem plated  by  some  of  the  founders  of  the  Geoeni  (kn- 
crnment,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  serioos  olij«& 
tion  has  ever  been  made  to  the  measure  oocoiisiitsttMil 
grounds.  We  think  there  is  every  reasoa  to  belim 
that  a  Department  of  this  character,  properlj  conlatt* 
ed,  would  be  the  means  of  advancing  agriraluire  ioi 
great  degree,  and  of  indirectly  benefitting  all  twister* 
ests  of  the  country.  In  the  statesman*like  dccweot 
to  which  we  are  happy  to  give  publicity,  tlie  ranooi 
arguments  which  bear  on  the  subject  are  lUrietrortli. 

Indian  Corn  and  Meal. — Indian  com  «il\  alviTt 
be  an  important  product  of  this  country.  A  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  Mississippi  njiey 
are  much  better  adapted  to  the  prodnctiooofibbgnii 
than  any  other,  and  the  quantity  which  that  regioo  a 
capable  of  producing,  is  incalculable.  The  mtio  part 
of  the  crop  will,  probably,  for  many  years,  as  now.  to 
converted  into  beef  and  pork;  but  with  the  ifflprsTc. 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  drying  the  graio— par- 
ticularly by  Stanford's  steam  appara'us — ^we  tbiakrhere 
is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  may  become  a  pennaneoi  an^ 
cle  of  ex|>ort.  Experience  has  now  demonstraied  tiw 
practicnbiliiy  of  delivering  grain  and  meal  prfparhib^ 
this  mode,  in  good  order,  in  any  port  in  the  wori«i;  and 
as  the  crop  is  not  grown  in  Britain,  except  to  aTfrr 
limited  extent,  nor  in  any  part  of  Europe  for  extaAW 
exportation,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  noi^j^Jj 
the  En;r|is||  markets  with  Inrge  quantities  of  thfo^, 
when  the  people  have  found  out  its  excellence  a^^ 
for  man  and  beast. 

We  have  before  us  a  statement  of  the  cniDparatln 
amounts  of  Indian  corn,  which  arrived  at  dilfereBtpoifl:? 
of  tide  water  during  a  part  of  the  years  1948  ui 
1849.  It  Appears  that  from  the  first  of  Ma?  loite 
22d  of  August,  this  year,  there  arrived  at  .V.buj 
3,643,708  bushels  of  core,  against  1,371,86S  busieJ 
of  the  previous  year;  that  the  exports  from  Xe^-Or- 
leans  to  August  llth,  this  year,  were  1,455.306  jatki, 
being  an  increase  244,105  sacks  over  the  »an»«  period 
last  year.  We  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  anfxijibit  o( 
the  amount  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the  ivo  list 
years. 

AoRictrLTtras  in  NEW.-BmuNswicK— Mr.  J.  H. 
Reid,  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  writes— " Our  sbow eiBi 
off  on  the  4th  October,  and  was  the  best  erer  held  ii 
the  province.  Our  grains  astonished  the  Old-Cwiairf 
people — wheat  weighing  6S  lbs.  per  bushel,  barW  W 
lbs.,  oats  45  lbs.  Mr.  Watts  had  a  sqnash  wighuj 
177  lbs.  The  horse  show  was  not  good;  tljc  P»i 
cattle  were  in  few  hands;  ray  sheep  were  the ooIt'om 
stock  of  that  kind ;  the  pigs  made  a  good  show;  w 
there  was  a  good  exhibition  of  manufactures.  "• 
are  steadily  advancing  in  the  good  causa.  ^.S*^'^ 
solution  passed,  ordering  a  copy  of  The  Citltitatsr  kt 
every  member  of  the  Society.  I  am  getting  oo6J^ 
and  two  ewes  from  Mr.  Large,  of  Glcncesterskirtt 
England,  the  celebrated  breeder  of  the  ImproTed  Cct»j 
wolds,  or  New  Oyfordshires.  The  rem  cost  £60,  as4 
the  ewes  £10  each.'' 
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Charles  Eatox  and  Brothers  have  bad  700  acres 
of  land  plaoted  in  broom  corn  the  present  season,  430 
acres  of  which  were  rented  at  $5  an  acre.  Macb  of 
this  land  hits  been  devoted  to  broom  corn  for  6ve  years 
Id  succc2»siun.  The  crop,  after  being  curcd^  ia  aeot 
chiefly  to  New- York. 

CaoFf  IN  North* Carolina. — Mr.  8  J.  Wheeler, 
of  Murfreesboro,  writes—*'  Corn  and  pea  crops  are  very 
.good  all  through  the  eofltcrn  couoiLes  of  our  Slate;  in- 
deed I  never  saw  heavier  crops  on  the  Roanoke,  than 
I  have  seen  during  the  post  month." 

Ths  last  Wheat  Crop  in  Northwestern  Ohio. 
— >Mr.  S.  H.  Arnold,  of  Seneca  county,  writes— 
"  Wheat  the  present  year  ia  poor  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity ;  the  injury  being  caused  by  the  *  wheat  midge  '  and 
rust.  This  cminty  will  not  average  half  the  usual 
3riefd.    The  falUsown  wheat  looks  well.'' 

Starch  from  Indian  Corn. — T'he  OWio  Statesman 
informs  us  that  large  quantities  of  starch  are  made  from 
this  grain  in  that  State.  An  establishment  near  Co- 
lumbus is  said  to  use  20,000  bushels  of  corn  annually  for 
this  purpose.  No  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  color  of 
the  corn,  as  by  the  improved  modes  of  manufacturlnfr^ 
as  light-colored  starch  is  produced  from  the  dark'Color- 
«d  varieties,  as  from  white.  The  quality  of  the  starch 
here  made  is  said  tu  be  superior,  commanding  a  higher 
price  in  New- York  and  New-Orleans  than  that  made  from 
^heaC.  The  offal  of  the  grain  is  fed  to  hogs,  and  ni 
4iM  manulaetory  alluded  to,  500  to  600  head  are  annu- 
ally fattened. 

Peat  Charcoal. — Sometime  since,  we  mentioned 
that  extensive  experiments  were  goin<;  on  in  England 
and  Ireland,  with  peat  charcoal  as  a  deodorizer  or  dis- 
infectanr.  By  late  accounts  w^e  learn  that  it  has  born 
successfully  used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  con- 
tents of  privies  inodorous,  and  thus  bringing  ihcin  inro 
a  portable  condition.  It  is  thought  that  the  substdnec 
will  be  brought  into  general  use  in  large  towns  and 
•ities;  and  that  it  will  be  of  great  utility,  not  only  in  an 
agricultural,  but  in  a  sanitory  view.  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
first  brought  tho  substance  to  not  ice  for  this  purpose, 
gives  some  important  results  in  regard  to  the  appiioa- 
tion  of  peat  charcoal  in  preventing  the  escape  of  odors 
from  sewers,  cess-pools.  &c.  He  states  that  instead  of 
removing  the  contents  of  such  receptacles  in  warm 
weather,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  surface 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  tho  peat  charcoal.  SeverHi 
•xperiments  are  cited  where  this  had  been  done,  aud  no 
•dor  arose  for  several  months. 

Potato  Disease  not  caused  by  Insects. — Mr. 
Curtis,  a  distinguished  English  entomologist,  has  just 
published  a  volume  in  reference  to  insects  which  attack 
the  potato.  Speaking  of  the  malady  which  has  pre- 
▼ailed  so  extensively  in  potatoes  for  several  years,  he 
remarks — **  Amongst  the  numerous  causes  which  have 
been  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  this  alarming  and 
aevcre  visitation,  insects  have  been  frequently  taxed  as 
tbe  destructive  agents;  but  I  am  convinced  the  calami- 
%y  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  presence."  He  ad- 
mits that  there  are  many  species  of  insects  which  prey 
■pon  the  potato  in  its  various  stages;  but  he  thinks 
there  is  no  evidence  that  their  attacks  arc  in  any  way 
aonnected  with  what  is  called  tbe  potato  disease. 

Cellars  roR  Manitrk. — The  claimants  for  the  pre- 
miums on  farms,  offered  by  the  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  generally  speak  highly  of  the  advan- 
tages of  keeping  manure  in  cellars.  R.  Chaffin  states 
that  he  coosider»  one  load  of  manore  composted  in  the 
•ellar  under  his  barn,  worth  three  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  frost,  rain,  evaporation,  Sec.  His 
••Har  18  closed,  excluding  the  frost  and  rain  altogether. 
His  cows  are  kept  in  the  barn,  nights,  all  the  year; 
their  maaare  gi^et  into  the  oellar,  where  hogs  are  kept 


to  root  over  the  different  raateiials,  and  mix  them  into 
a  compost. 

PaoTSCTioN  or  Crops.— -In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, tbe  graio-Heids  of  the  farmer  sufler  serious  damage 
from  tbe  depredations  of  wild  birds  and  animals.  The 
common  wihi  pigeon  often  does  great  injury  by  pulling 
np  spring  grain,  especially  Indian  corn,  near  where 
their  mosts  or  breeding  plaoes  are  established.  They 
go  in  flocks,  and  destroy  a  field  of  many  acres  in  a 
few  minutes.  Various  means  have  been  adopted  to 
keep  off  the  birds,  suoh  as  placing  images  and  other 
objects  in  tbe  field,  with  but  little  advantage.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  bawlci  might  be  trained  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  pigeons  from  lighting  on  grain-fields. 
In  the  days  of  falconry,  several  species  of  hawks  werf 
trained  for  the  pursuit  of  game.  We  have  one  or  more 
species  in  this  c«»untry,  which  naturally  prey  on  pigeons 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  pigeon- hawk,  (Falco 
coluiftbariut ,}  is  an  object  of  perfect  terror  to  the  pi- 
geon. Whether  it  could  be  trained  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose suggested  is  doubtful ;  but  from  the  great  dread 
manifested  towards  it  by  the  pigeon,  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  confine  the  hawk  in  some  conspicuous  situation 
in  the  field. 

Ohio  Mineral  Paint. — We  have  received  a  pam« 
phlei  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  articley 
and  describing  irs  pro|)ertics  and  mode  of  application. 
The  history  of  its  discovery  is  as  follows:       »' 

About  two  years  ago,  near  the  town  of  Akron,  Ohto^ 
a  singular  subrttance  was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a 
brook,  resembling  in  its  characier  and  appearanoOi 
Hakes'  of  the  purest  indigo,  and  of  the  consistency  of 
iiard  clay  or  cold  tallow.  This  was  at  first  regardedl 
with  but  little  interest,  until  some  individuals,  attracted 
by  its  bingulnr  qualities  and  appearance,  were  induced 
ir>  make  some  experiments  with  it.  Subsequent  to  tiiisi 
however,  it  was  also  found  to  exist  in  greater  quanti- 
fies lit  .some  considerable  depth  from  tho  surface  of  the 
e.'irth,  anil  on  being  taken  from  the  mine  and  exposed  to 
tho  Himospherc,  it  became  completely  indurated,  re- 
sembling «laic,  or  lumps  of  anthracite  coal.  This  waa 
Hnnlly  irround,  and  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  and  »ppliod 
as  a  paint,  and  it  gradually  hardened  until  it  changed 
to  stone,  perfectly  pnitecting  any  substance  it  covered, 
from  air,  moisture  and  fire. 

If  is  said  to  be  susceptible  of  being  mnde  of  vartooe 
shades  of  color,  from  a  cream  and  fawn  to  X  bine,  dark 
brown  and  black ;  that  it  readily  mixes  with  the  drying 
oils,  and  requires  no  particular  skill  in  the  mode  of 
preparation,  and  is  recommended  as  more  economical 
than  other  paints.  The  composition  of  tho  originil 
subs'ance  is  given  as  follows: 

Magnesia, 2S  per  cent. 

Alumina, 26    «'     " 

Silcx 15    "     " 

Oxideoflron, II    "     " 

Snlphaie  of  Iron, 9    "     " 

Lime, 8    "     " 

Carbon, 3    <«     " 

100 
W.  H.   Starr,  67  Beekman-street,   New- York,  it 
agent  for  this  paint. 

CtTLTtvATioir  or  Cranbcrribs.— Stltsster  Reeves, 
of  Wayland,  Mass.,  states  to  tbe  officers  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  Agficultural  Society,  that  he  has  made 
an  experiment  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  cranber- 
ries. In  1841  he  commenced  setting  out  vines  on  a 
sandy  loam,  near  a  stream,  which  was  liable  to  over- 
flow its  banks  during  freshets.  The  soil  had  been  onoe 
plowed  several  years  before,  and  the  surface  left  very 
uneven,  and  so  left  to  become  swarded  over.  The 
cranberry  Tines  were  set  out  in  sods  of  ten  inches 
square,  the  sod  of  tho  groand  to  be  planted  having  beea 
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previously  removed,  in  correiponding  squareg — Ibe  dis- 
tances being  18  to  S4  inciiei.  These  tines  gnw  thriT- 
tily,  Bl  liriiL,  but  fHiled  in  dry  we&lher. 

He  made  iinother  trial  in  1349,  by  removing  the  sui] 
to  tliu  dc|iLh  of  nix  to  eighteen  inobei,  reducing  the  aur- 

the  sub'Hriil  in  the  uuna  manner,  and  of  the  ume  di- 
menEioas  as  in  1S41.     Thees  vines  covered  the  ground 

tlie  third  year,  where  the  sub-soil  wu  mellow  and  ioose, 
without  au/  rarlhur  lalur;  but  where  the  tml  wa*  hard 
and  mixed  with  small  lumps  of  iron  ore,  their  growth 

Id  1S43,  he  selected  the  most  prodnative  part  of  the 
ground,  raked  and  measured  Tonr  busbels,  Trom  4  square 
rods.  Tfa«  drouth  of  ihe  paal  season,  aiid  a  Troit  of 
the  )6[h  n(  July,  reduced  the  yield  of  the  crop.  Tli« 
ground  can  be  flowed  winter  and  ipriag. 


^uamere  to  (SorrespcinJicnts. 


Fown;  Fmrmtr.  Youatt  aajs — 
"  Ringbone  ia  one  of  ihe  most  serioua  lameoessea  with 
which  the  horse  oao  b«  afflicted.  In  iia  early  siage,  or 
when  recognized  only  by  a  bony  ealargemHnt  on  both 
tides  of  the  pastern-joint,  or  in  some  few  cases  on  one 
nde  only,  the  lameness  is  not  very  considerable,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  to  remove  (he  diseate  by  active  blis- 
lering  or  the  application  of  the  cautery  j  but  ibei-a  is  so 
much  wear  and  tear  in  tbis  pari  of  ihe  aoimal,  thai  Ihe 
inflammation  and  the  dispooilion  to  the  formation  of  bone 
rapidly  spread;  and  when  the  bnny  deposit  begins  to 
■preaii,  the  disease  is  incurable."  We  know  iiolhing  of 
ringbone  being  "  fed  by  a  bladder,  situated  in  the  heel, 
or  posterior  part  of  the  foot." 

FiAi. — We  know  nothing,  personally,  of  the  success 
of  flax  on  reclaimed  bogsj  but  have  been  told  that  it 
does  well  in  Ireland  in  such  tiiuaiions. 

IitaicT  iM  Whiat.— T.,  Hulmeville,  Pa.  The  in- 
aeot  alluded  to  in  the  extract  yon  send,  is  nol  described 
with  sufficiaal  accuracy  to  enable  ua  to  identify  it.  The 
oolor  and  siie  of  the  larva  correspond  to  the  larva  of 
the  wheal  mid^e,  Ctcidoni/ia  trUici;  (or  a  descriplian 
of  which  see  Cultivator  for  1S44,  page  243,  and  cur. 
rent  volume,  page  3S6.  Dr.  Harris  describes  Ino 
grain  motha — Tinta  graatlta,  and  the  Angnmois  moth, 
^naea-mpiit  etrtaltlla.  A  moth  closely  allied  to  the 
latter,  iritisnolinfact  the  same,  called  in  some  sections 
the  "  flying  weevil,"  is  described  bj  Mr.  Owen  in  the 
Cultivator  for  IS46,  page  SOS  (o  312,  and  344.  Your 
insect  does  not  appear  to  be  either  of  tfaetej  we  think 
it  more  probable  that  it  ia  the  wheat  midge,  above 
mentioned,  which  ii  erroneously  called  "  weevil "  in 
the  northern  Slates.  The  larva,  however, does  not  eat 
into  the  grain.  It  is  a  simple  maggot  and  doea  injury 
only  while  the  grain  is  in  a  soft  or  immature  state,  by 
absorbing  the  juicea. 

Mucx  AND  Clat.— A.  R.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  From  the 
description  of  your  soils,  it  is  impossible  to  give  minnle 
directions  in  regard  lo  the  application  of  muck  and  clay. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  clay  will  do  moat  good  on  the 
most  gravelly  or  landj  soils,  and  the  muck  on  those 
table  •"■  ■       ■ 
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Tnnkhaiuiock— George  Leighioo 
TnAon- R.  Binihsin.  Jr 
Tlwnip«iiiow,.-Jo^  K«ni 
Tbe  Valley'- Ja>.  Beauy 
Ulner- Jdni  Mmlher 
Unienlown— A,  HwUen 
Upton- Jobn  McClellwid 
Wemahemei^-Morru  &  Slokei 
IVnyman- X.  Boren 
WyalBuiv— H.  H.  Wdlei 
"WnienbTd— M.  Sironr 
Wen  Greenville— Wn.  Waagli 
Warren- N.  Sill 
Wajneslnirf— J.  Higinbolhani 
WilletborrS— O.  CiSliiui 
Wen  Alexeirfer— O.  Wilhura 
Ysrdleyville— Rev.  C.  Wilibor- 


DELAWARE. 

DoTtr— Wm.  W.  Morfii 

Lovcville— Slepliea  Sprliirer 
UiddIeuwn-&  B.  IhHll«d 


Summit  Btxln— J.  A.  Ldm 
TBlleyviUB-Xmor  Chaudler 
WanuupDii-^iiniH  Lm  Rocha 

MARYLAND. 
Annapolit— Ju.  Boyle 
Abiivioi— W.  F.  Brand 
Bsilimore— Samuel)  Saudi,   Ed. 


Cockeynille-^no.  B.  KTanbam 
Cenuevilte— John  Tilghnan 
CaUHUvillfr— J.  Hy  Ferinuoa 
Cuinberland— Puliiam  Pan 
Cecillon— T  V.  Ward 
Darbuflott — Beiiiamui  Silrer 
Kllieoiu  Mill»-xVm.  Dennr 
Eaalon— H,  Bolemiu 
Frederick-  L.  T.  Prime* 
GlynMUI-'L  Marburr 
Hermony- P.  Welhered 
Hcf[efiioi™-A,  Rench 
Hopen-eU   X   Ru«h-J(b    H. 

LeiWBburrt-F.Byer^ 

Moiuil  Pleeeajil — B.  Craurar 
New  Merliel— Tlioa.  RaAletl 
OtviiLgfl  A1ill> — D.  Coriyile 
Pelenvilla— Cot.  H.  Donlap 
Pon  Depoaiia— N.  W.  ticCat- 


QDeriulown— C.  C.  Tilghniaii 
Reinenowit— P.  Ainlenui 
Smiihibury— Sieph.  J.  Sinveon 
Suinlv  t<nnn|r— Ed.  Sublet 
Si.  l£cliaela— S.  Hamblooa 

Triidalidiia— Jame4  Hnrboa 
Twieyiowo— S.  BulGiigua 
TowHUMWD— Ckaria*  Howard 
Tiappe— M.  atdiUnraugk 


9.  Coekay 


WiieabD^-C.  E.  Benuiid* 
Walkem^k-~Iaeob  Walker 

WyaMiU— Wm.  RoMi 

DISTRICT 


Fiih  Cr«sk— Joiui  Hall 
FuM»TiUe— Jalin  lluib 
Paiclu  C.  H.— Kobtrl  AIL 
Felloiv..aie— B.  S.  M.  ILI 
pruAliu-Wm.  McOo* 


HaniKuliuif^.  Iludoly 
UsiFciian  Ftun — Jobu  UcbUMi 
UsibUbuhi'i  SiaiE-II.  Hunt 
HanUu*  TiTtni— R.  Vf.  M.  Ni 

Halilki  C.  EL  Ju.  8.  Earlr 
Hufiawlicl-C.  U.  HiinuUar 
'ock— R-C.  Robiiu 


Kiii(  A  141UEI1 U.  H— R.  Poilud, 
Lilieny  HilU-CoL  U.  P.  Bur. 


:i  F.  Chiis 

Mirion— Uaoiga  W.  Joiiei 
Mounl  Mi<ridB»-H.  Iterth 


liliDigh— J.  lludicw 


JU  Sm— W.  P.  Brnnn 


n  Ueluui-s— Kd.  \V.  Join 
■<cUylliU-:<iiinui!l  A.I 
nuiLHHv — Junu  lyUiui 
Uca  V.dlsv—U.  L.  .-umi 
g«ii'>Ue— Bcm.  (''.  K^uih 
nf^J-Ot.  J.  L.  Uuucli 


dptiug  niove^H.  W.  Wutt 
'IViryviUc— J.  B.  CalbDnD 
WiimliMoush— d.  P,  TtoiMi 
Wooilnul.— Col,  J,  M.  Crook 

GEORUIA. 

Aindotiy.  si™i*-J.  O.  Wokii 


lillwnwi- 


:S:iinuel  Rn^ierfinil 


i-Di.J.l! 


lUlllaL 

Ilsuilarjou-L  ...  n.'..D 

LuiuKtuu— \V.  R.  [loll 
'—-■■■--     '    ■    RiuteU 


I'^ 


isiort-ll.T.Slael 
• — Jolui  W.  Hrwm 


ry-A.  DmiMiy  ' 


Ruliijli— W.AVkilo 
■■«jR.iii»-T.G- 


Dckf  Mwii-W.  M,  BmiI« 


Saliilmy— fl,  J.tiau 
HouUi  Mill»-D  D.  Kan 
«lJoliif-s.  J.  Whodar 


&  Joa^' 


Mulherry  (irovc— Wm.  Q.  Wml- 

MilledsBvillB— Gao.  U  Derahig 
MaweiiB-Wm.  Root 
Miililey  Poiid— Jani»  D.  Wade 
PrmUTiHc-UeDiKe  A.  Wiiio 
Spann— J.H.  Bonian 

ThomMloii — rj.  L.  Bmlamw 
L'piiole-R,  W.  Caina 
Wasniiif(ou~l)i.  r.  l-'ricUaD 

MI9MISSIPPI. 
B<;lni«u-A.  Fcier 
Climnii— Ju.  M.  Smilh 
D":  halb — Ju.  li.  Vaiuhan 
lilwardi  Uepoi— *1.  W.  PbLUIj 


Naw  Oriaiiu-R  M.  Na 
NEwKjiti-N.TiMn 
SfB-iugfieU— Di.  Geo  Ca 

Kcr  Wan—I   RBnmi 


ugFW.Ila— A.  nenai 
u^olouaa'-JiHltB  CaUiat 
llaiuiiipk*— W^.  MbWJUj 

TE.VNESaF.E, 

lain  FaiTT— A.  a.  iMiiiir   ' 

roMville— Bani.  BenUer 
•■nplwlh   Suuoo-Col.   Q, 
M.I1IT 
•1^^.  Wood 


FrunkliD—^Vin.B.CiiniptMll 
FacilhT—J.  T.  Laneir 
fimMM  Golloin*-T.  Panuu 
GnjaniiBe— Kph.  Link 
lltidomai.  X  ttoada-J,  B.am 


Tayfc>n:^1o™-4LV.*a 


KK.VITMV 
Bridcpnn-ttiTNirM 
BouSiuj  Gno-JH.  J.  t"^ 

Bed(ard-N.  ntto 

Frukfen— A.C  Sa»a 
Gn«Hlll»-l.?-ta>    ,_. 
Ilickrxy  Hal-Biiai*  =" 


Midwai— B.  Gnu 
Mannba^  R  Jl><a 

Nofih  fock-lMtI«" 
NicteilKTilla-^K  A.  1 
New  Ubanj-Jct.  « 

Pike«oo-J.  N -B""* 


o..-l^iJ— J.  Suirlc  aw 
[iii^i*— L.  Tmnpljo 
ir'<i>^J  Palli-M,  a  Tnila 
..;rr|rirj:le»— C.  Pell« 
^K.—Waktnmod 
.11.11  IMvcr— J.  RicUukcr 
:iir«l  CoUen— D.  Wauan 
jiBlou— C.  Ij.  Tijloe 
.-rok^'^Wn.  A.  Fuik 

'.iii.Murills— M.  Dodcmxth 

>r-C.  H.Tobey 


loveUiid— B.  Haller 
.IK-H.  E.  Meul 
ill— Gn.  P.  Howoll 
iTn-0.  U  DnlM 
ui-Geo.  Hezlep 


U^RPri 


(irriii-illc— A,  P.  rriufaud 
tnil,lK.r.>-^oliii  Burr 


I*^  ri")— J^WHil 


'niifleM— B.  Mnnntar 


Oxt'.inl— J.  D.  RingwcwJ 
P>,L...,.(-Wm,  LiiJe 
Fun.ioe — Jhc  Bkwm 


Wineu— Ud.  Pouti 
WonhiuEloii— J.  Clapliam 
WtuW.-til— .'«.  W.  Ailen 
Wen  Lilxny— J.  W.  Bn™ 


ZuEivdIe— Ju  L.  C 


Cn™  Plaiuj— H.  Morum 

KllUion— Geo,  W.  TiUbilu 
KvntwTilta— i^ninsel  On 

et«i"fille— A.  H«Weu 
tUmnmi'li— A,  iDtradd 

KiiLghuemvu-^.  Parker 

IjawmKcburgli— Geo.  P.  BueQ 

lMlitj.^nc^a,nAi  Fink 
MicliiuDH  Cily— Geo.  Kmilh 
MBdi*™— TluH,  B.  rtpclinim 
MilIMwn-^.  R  Jcner 


Tern  H:<uli— A.  M.  Feiiengill 

II.UNOIS. 
AlMn-M.  <i.  Alwcnd 
BeUeviUt-I.,  V.  Hooper 


FtuikUu  Orova-'ti.  Wtaiiatr 
Ueiinco— H.C.  i^leifhl 
Oodfrer— ^ml-  A.  Glunberiii 
Galewi— J«,  N.  WanuKr 

JiHKsboreDgh—W.  WUlanl 
Kmdall— E,  P.  L.  nichanhoB 


jki— W.  P.  WWnlo 


OqwcK— D.  W.  Duit 


Uurr  Oak— Cli 
BroDklyii— n.  WukliiT 
CtiiitoH— Geo.  De  t 


Wilcox 


iwRoeli— Johncf«k 
^armiiicwh-W.  H.  Pin 

JriH  Lane— Dr.  fl.  Mc^JlMrtei 


]ii>l>E>-C.  M.  MiT'iud 


Fon  iVmneliBgii— O.  II. 
GreenBay— rfp.  Knapc 
Jainville— J.  F.  Willari 
Uiiden— J,  Wealiii 
LukevilLo— H.  C>K>i>n 


Racine— L.  C.  Cary 
Sugar  Cmk—L.  K.  IIoos 
t^ouUipon— Tliesdors  New^ 
Snminii— 1).  WorUiiiigion 
Ha^eiburgliiMPb-lJ.C.  Bo 

WaubaJi-H.  U.  Bn'dl 
WalervdJe— R.  M  Miiga 

Wen  Beud-^N.  Ilalch^ 

IOWA. 

lilua'dnle-Jag.  Gc^doa 

Delhi— R.  Spauldiiig 
Daveiq)or(--Jaii.  Gr*irt 


■unih— E.  H.  I 


f!)irin»  linmk— W.  \   

Vellow  (ijiriiig— O.  Brikiia 


Pnblixhed  and  for  Snie, 

AMFRICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST,  n  J.J.  T--— - 
■     lEmDrtikn 


"pHE  1 

triple  iheiDNtier  oniie  rurnier  rdiiioiit, 


nd  aiBl  rBli  deacriHJBNa  af 
«d  or  luunvn  in  tlua  booiiu 


'ruiuormrii  and  oelebrilr. 
iliilofTatjciie^  careTd  ■(■ 


Hiiria.Cault,  Sifp  and  Shum— 4)n 
kiiida.uilwtiKUIBdlo  Ibe  bnn  odv  lU' 
ev«rat  miiiaat. 

j<fTuiilii«i(  Aastf— A  fsnenl  bihI  VI 


Ayrihire  Stuck  Iter  ti 


,.nn.riH,lifil««for 


OVE  Ihorovf h  lir«l  Bull  .1 
On.       ii.    do.   Cd.v8 


fHK. 


iiurs  or,  or  lUdrsu,  RUfUlINM  iiA'n'i:!.!-. 

btr  I,  IMS-*.  Nmf,4'.,  0.»iii. 

To  Seedvnen  and  Dealer*. 

ihwribon  ■re  iiRi|iarsd  lo  import,  «i  v«iy  /kvonWe  ttrnH, 

'Jl  be  forWHrfted  in  ih«  orlgiiihl  packHge^  uhI  ortgrDaL  iiivt^icu 
iriu4h«J.  Pflnoiu  wiabii^n  La  iii.porl  may  ihua  arajl  dMn»Fl»e4  of 
III  flKpcrieacfl  ot  Iht  Hib«-nlKn,  br  the  paymcut  o(  ft  amaLU  com- 
ilwoa.  J  AS.  N.  TilUkilURN  A  CO^ 

IS  Johii-tlrctt.  New-York. 

O-  lUd  Top,  Orcherf,  lUy  wid  oihoc  urns™*,  Wliila  Dultl 
.ovoT,  LuHmo,  Ac.  ht.,  low^y  Uh  quillliiy. 

Dscembei  1,  latS— ii. 


Good  Opportunitr  for  SltnalloB. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  Suun  Fa.,  donrona  of  eni!>r°f 

il^A^M ™  Ta"  M^h'il^'L'^for  a  ttr'^f"^'  "  "**' 


le  anilyai*  of  bHi,  nnU 

MiiiiTBlojjf.  Gfoic^,  Naiural  PhilaanphV,  EleMMarrCliHiT, 
niiU  other  BacTuI  bnncbea  of  Nolonl  Hiiiory. 
T,.eai>ii>»il  couri*  <n' IrIoiv  on  AptCntianl  (VwitTT.  t) 

Hiiil  cmiilnui- nil  Hbiiiii  III*  EraioC  April,  u  iba  nie  if  Tm  ii  in 

Tline  lecii.reian  iincnded  io  I4  delJTertd  bi  a  lom  qut<  mI 

iiiiK.    I^E  frrai  piiiKlp>«>  Of  Improvod  ArricBlnn  will  If  :llj> 

nijiiiiFr  aa  to  M  iu«lerBio«»d  bj  all.    Tickcia  fof  l^e  eflow  IJl 
9imli-ii1a  iinlie  Iqlftralory  UavegU^  claenuala,  baivH.  iri 

N.^w.[I.v«i.  CI..  Sept.  I,  l34«.-«. 

Bmiki  lor  Rnral  Ubnutes. 

'PHE  followinj  vrorkt  an  for  aale  ai  the  office  irfTlnCnliTt 
1    Toa.  .No,  <c3  BiuHlwoy,  Albany: 
AmrricBu  Atnic-uhnn-.  by  R.  I>  Allen.  •!. 

Fiuil  Culturial,  br  J.  J.  Thoinaa,  il. 

Sheuberd.  br  I,  A.  Moirell,  91 

Poullerar'a  compMli         —  "'  ' 

3Z       Hat^'sMk.  I^y  L  F 

rarmwa'EucI'-'  - 

'  ~  '  e  ProT  IJcbir.  ai. 

*1X. 


relopadia.  M. 


"  "  by  Cbapul.Mcc — 

Cottare  Reaidencat,  bf  A.  J.  Downiut.  tS. 
DonieKio  Econamr,  by  Miaa  Beecbar,  tl. 
Domealic  Fnoiily  Reeeipl  BnoV,  by  Miaa  Beadwr,!! 

pHlmer'a  Mai'ual  at  Muurea,  by  F  F^knet,  91  tc 
Pmila  and  Frail  Tma  of  Anieriea,  br  A.  J.  Dnnia 
_. if.  cWeoer,  «1» 


uae,  oui.boiuoL  nnlcn.  9 
ilU,*c.  ThelimikweU 
I  aa  pooaible,  iiiio  a  cnxiiiff 

Bcommended,  aud  who  ia 


B  Oudcnlog,  b 


AI^RGE  aopplr  of  Puh,  Plbh,  qoim, 
BHDLiKsa,  well  grown  and  tbrinyi  alao 

'  THORP,  SMITH  A  HJ 


Not.  1,  leU.— ll. 


TBB  CniiTIVATOR 

»  p>UitA«d  <m  Uijint  qr  MCk  "OHM,  *f  JAi« '' : 

LUTHBK    TUOValt,    P>OPMIT0(- 


BOSTON— J.  B 

r HlllfDELPST  A— O-  B.  Zmn. 


"tar"" 


